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Colorado  is  red  in  the  face  with  the  energy  it  is  giving 
Colorado  shouting  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  the  ex- 

and  the  Coming  pectation  of  calling  mankind's  attention  to 
Mining  Eoom.  the  marvelous  richness  of  its  gold  mines. 
At  present,  from  the  stockholders'  point  of  view,  all  there  is 
to  Colorado  is  Cripple  Creek,  and  Cripple  Creek  is  certainly 
a  wonder.  But  it  does  not  matter  if  the  second  level  of 
Cripple  Creek  were  as  rich  in  gold  as  the  surface  of  New 
Jerusalem,  there  would  be  doubting  Thomases  in  plenty.  The 
world's  notice  has  been  drawn  to  the  sag  in  the  values  of 
the  South  African  stocks  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  and 
as  a  consequence  all  stocks  of  gold-mining  companies  every- 
where are  looked  on  with  more  than  doubtful  eyes  by  capital. 
Capital  is  owned  by  human  beings,  and  human  beings  have 
a  disinclination  to  be  taken  in  twice  by  the  same  game. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  there  are  rich  mines  in  South 


Africa,  and  there  is  scarcely  less  doubt  that  there  are  rich 
mines  in  Cripple  Creek.  All  the  same,  gentlemen  with  money 
would,  just  at  the  moment,  rather  take  a  flyer  in  something 
else  than  gold-mining  shares,  unless  something  extra  attractive 
can  be  offered. 

This  disinclination  of  the  speculative  element  with  loose 
cash  to  bet  on  anything  except  actual  gold  mines  is  a  good 
thing  for  Colorado — a  good  thing  for  gold-producing  dis- 
tricts everywhere,  including  California.  Those  who  have 
won  in  the  gamble,  and  those  who  have  been  bitten,  alike 
have  had  their  money-making  minds  turned  toward  mining. 

In  Colorado  itself  there  is  a  boom — a  boom  which  locally 
is  as  absorbing  and  as  mindless  as  seized  upon  the  Corn- 
stock  and  San  Francisco  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  ore  was  shot  up  out  of  the  Con. 
Virginia  shaft  every  few  hours,  and  no  man  could  tell 
whether  the  whole  lode  was  or  was  not  a  solid  body  of  pay 
rock  that  would  enrich  the  world  for  the  working.  In  those 
gorgeous  days,  the  leading  stocks  of  the  Comstock  were 
valued  at  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  dollars  ; 
now  the  same  stocks  could  all  be  bought  for  less  than  one  mill- 
ion dollars.  Outside  of  Colorado,  the  boom  there  is  being 
treated  by  the  press  of  the  country  as  a  craze.  Probably  it 
is.  But  then,  the  press  finds  it  always  safe  to  deprecate 
speculation.  If  it  happens  to  be  mistaken,  no  matter.  The 
advice  to  men  who  know  nothing  about  mines  to  hold  on  to 
their  hard-earned  money  and  eschew  stocks  is  good  in  gen- 
eral. 

The  newspapers  of  Colorado  scoff  at  the  prudential 
warnings  of  their  Eastern  contemporaries.  That  is  natu- 
ral, too.  Local  environment  affects  journalism,  and  just 
now  Colorado,  with  her  multiplicity  of  stock  exchanges,  is 
sufficiently  exciting  to  upset  the  journalistic  mind,  never 
very  strong.  During  the  first  week  of  December  the  sales 
of  Cripple  Creek  stock  aggregated  11,852,427  shares.  This 
year  Colorado  is  expected  to  produce  at  least  twenty  millions 
of  dollars  in  gold,  an  increase  of  about  one  hundred  per  cent, 
over  last  year.  Prophets,  heated  perhaps  by  the  extraordi- 
nary facts,  predict  that  in  1896  the  yield  will  be  forty  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Cripple  Creek  leads  all  the  other  camps 
everywhere  in  its  output,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wit- 
watersrand,  Africa,  and  has  reason  to  feel  boomish.  The 
largest  owner  in  the  region  says  a  claim  within  the  aurifer- 
ous circle,  with  no  greater  showing  than  the  limit  stakes  and 
a  government  patent,  is  well  worth  $25,000,  and  he  is  in- 
vesting at  that  figure. 

Notwithstanding  what  Colorado  has  to  offer,  some  capital 
is  coming  from  that  State  to  California.  The  developments 
in  and  around  Angels'  Camp,  where  the  Utica  is  situated,  is 
drawing  money  hither.  And,  to  the  south,  Los  Angeles  is 
setting  up  as  a  mining  centre.  Interviews  with  moneyed 
men  in  New  York  show  that  persons  with  mines  for  sale 
have  lost  their  modesty  and  approach  capitalists  there  with- 
out diffidence.  There  seems  to  be  a  pretty  general  ex- 
pectation that  within  the  next  year  or  two  a  "mining  craze" 
will  sweep  over  the  country.  That  can  not  be  helped,  if  it 
is  coming.  There  never  was  a  legitimate  business  involving 
a  speculative  element  that  did  not  breed  shoals  of  "op- 
erators." Capitalists  ought  to  be  wise  enough  to  protect 
themselves  from  these  pirates,  and  poorer  folk  have  been 
lectured  enough  on  the  idiocy  of  buying  stock  in  wild-cats. 
The  real  mining  interests  of  Colorado  and  California  do 
not  need  the  help  of  bucket-shops.  Every  man  of  sense, 
with  money  to  risk,  knows  that  a  gold  mine  is  a  good 
thing,  and  it  advantages  his  interests  not  at  all  if 
sharpers  set  up  gambling-joints  in  Denver,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  the 
adventurous  and  inexperienced  who  are  minded  to  take  a 
flyer  on  chance.  There  is  a  movement  in  San  Francisco, 
too,  to  list  gold  mines — those  of  Colorado  as  well  as  of  this 
State.  It  is  not  our  belief  that  such  a  stock  exchange  in  San 
Francisco  will  help  the  real  mining  interests  of  the  State,  which, 
by  all  accounts,  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  There  are  plenty 
of  good  gold  mines  in  California  waiting  for  purchasers — the 
sort  of  purchasers  who  will  work  them  for  what  they  are  worth 
as  strict  business   investments.     That  is  the  sort  of  mining 


the  State  needs.  A  craze  on  Pine  Street,  such  as  has  fallen 
upon  the  principal  towns  of  Colorado,  is  the  last  thing  the 
Argonaut  would  like  to  see.  We  have  had  more  than 
enough  of  that  sort  of  thing.  There  is  gold  here — lots  of 
it — to  be  taken  out  by  honest  digging,  by  the  erection  of 
mills,  by  the  construction  of  modern  machinery.  Such 
mining  as  that  the  State  is  aching  for.  It  is  coming.  The 
gain-seeking  eye  of  the  world  is  turning  toward  mines,  and 
no  matter  what  the  richness  of  the  finds  in  South  Africa  and 
Colorado  may  be,  California  can  hold  her  own  in  honest 
competition. 


A  New  York  statistician  has  been  investigating  the  mar- 
Matrimo.nial  ria£e  records  of  the  Vital  Statistics  Bureau 
Statistics  Here   of  that  city.     The  result  is  most  encourag- 

and  Elsewhere.     ing_      He   finds    tfaat   there  wefe  3)QOO  mQre 

marriages  in  1895  than  in  1894,  and  4,000  more  marriages 
than  in  1893,  the  year  of  the  panic.  Marriages  in  New 
York  city  had  been  running  at  the  rate  of  from  12,000  to 
14,000  a  year  when  the  panic  of  June,  1893,  flattened  out 
the  matrimonial  boom.  Of  course  the  matrimonial  dates 
set  for  the  month  of  June  could  not  be  canceled,  but  the 
crash  came  in  July.  The  record  fell  off  more  than  600. 
The  figures  showed  that  the  marriage  market  remained  in 
a  depressed  condition  through  all  of  1893  and  part  of  1894. 
In  September,  1894,  with  returning  confidence,  the  marriage 
figures  went  up  and  kept  up  until  June,  1895,  when  they 
fell  off  again.  The  record  for  1895  in  New  York  will  ex- 
ceed 20,000  marriages,  as  against  17,388  in  1S94,  16,144  in 
1893,  and  16,001  in  1S92.  This  means  that  40  persons 
in  every  1,000  of  New  York's  population  tackled  the  matri- 
monial problem.     That  does  not  look  like  hard  times. 

When  San  Francisco's  figures  are  compared  with  those  of 
New  York,  they  seem  distressingly  meagre.  Even  when 
the  marked  disparity  in  population  is  considered,  it  does  not 
seem  as  if  we  were  keeping  up  our  end.  The  average  of 
marriages  here  is  about  3,200  a  year.  In  1893,  the  number 
of  marriage  licenses  issued  in  San  Francisco  was  3,294,  in 
1894  it  was  3,339,  and  in  1895  it  was  3,173.  There  was  a 
steady  decline  during  the  panic  year,  1893,  but  marriages 
picked  up  again  in  1894.  Still,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  fig- 
ures, the  increase  has  not  been  maintained.  The  marriage 
record  for  the  year  just  closed  is  lower  than  either  of  the 
two  preceding  years. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  increased  nearly  thirty 
per  cent,  from  1S80  to  1890.  While  it  is  possible  that  the 
increase  during  the  last  five  years  has  not  been  so  great  as 
that  of  the  preceding  five  years,  it  is  none  the  less  indisputa- 
ble that  the  population  has  increased.  Let  us  assume  that  it 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio.  If  that  be  the  case,  the 
increase  per  year  would  be  three  per  cent.  The  marriages 
for  1S95,  therefore,  should  be  nine  per  cent,  greater  than 
those  for  1893,  which  would  make  them  3,590.  As  the  mar- 
riage licenses  issued  for  the  year  just  closed  amount  to  3,173, 
it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  about  400  marriages  behind  our 
proper  quota  in  accordance  with  the  increase  of  population. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  San  Francisco  men  ?  In  the 
East,  as  is  shown  by  these  New  York  figures,  marriages  are 
increasing,  despite  the  hard  times.  It  is  certain  that  the 
business  depression  has  been  felt  no  more  keenly  here  than 
there.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  other  causes  have  led  to 
the  falling  off  in  our  marriage  ratio.  What  are  these  causes, 
and  how  can  they  be  removed  ? 

One  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  the  decline  of  matri- 
mony is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  Another  is  the 
many  comforts  and  luxuries  which  have  been  provided  for 
bachelors  by  clubs.  A  third  is  the  somewhat  aggressive 
attitude  taken  toward  the  masculine  half  of  the  population  by 
the  New  Woman.  If  there  are  those  who  are  disposed  to 
believe  the  last  cause  is  a  jest,  they  are  mistaken.  The 
average  man  is  by  no  means  disposed  to  intrust  bis  happi- 
ness to  a  woman  who  thinks  that  she  is  just  as  good  a  man 
as  he  is  and  perhaps  better. 

To  the  superficial  observer  it  would  seem  as  if  the  men 
were  entirely  to  blame  in  this  matter.  The  woman  is  not 
free.     It  is  the  man  who  chooses,  the  worn:  sea 
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Women  can  not  ask  men  to  marry  them — at  least,  they  do 
not  exercise  that  prerogative,  even  in  leap  year.  Although 
the  magic  bissextile  is  now  upon  us,  we  do  not  think  it  will 
embolden  young  ladies  to  pop  the  question  themselves. 
They  will  continue  to  be  asked  to  wed  in  the  good  old  way. 
Therefore,  as  women  have  not  the  courage  to  ask  men  to 
wed  them,  the  decline  in  matrimony  may  by  the  thoughtless 
be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  men. 

But  this  is  only  a  superficial  view.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
philosophers  that  it  is  the  woman  who  marries  the  man. 
•He  does  not  always  know  it.  She  plays  her  cards  so  deftly 
that  he  generally  imagines  he  has  caused  her  to  fall  in 
love  with  him  ;  that  he  then  has  become  interested  in  her, 
has  slightly  returned  her  affection,  and  in  a  lordly  way 
proffered  her  his  hand.  This  is  an  error.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  the  woman  makes  up  her  mind  that  she  is  going 
to  marry  a  certain  man,  and  in  five  cases  out  of  nine  she 
succeeds.  If,  therefore,  marriage  continues  to  decline  in  this 
State,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  young  women.  Either  they  make 
the  men  too  fearful  of  matrimony  or  they  themselves  are 
not  fascinating  enough.  In  either  case,  the  blame  must  fall 
upon  their  shoulders. 

To  come  down  from  the  statistics  based  on  the  marriages 
of  the  entire  population,  let  us  look  at  the  more  restricted 
kind  of  marriages  in  what  Jeames  calls  the  "hupper 
suckles."  We  have,  as  once  before,  secured  our  figures 
from  a  trustworthy  dowager,  who  has  married  off  all  her 
daughters,  and  therefore  occupies  the  position  of  a  retired 
field-marshal,  and  can  survey  with  philosophic  calm  the 
field  whereon  the  battle  rages,  the  spoils  of  which  are  men. 
She  confines  her  figures  to  "society,"  a  circle  which  it  is 
easier  to  study  than  the  entire  population  of  a  large  city. 
Of  the  three  thousand  and  odd  marriages  celebrated  in  San 
Francisco  annually,  the  majority  are  contracted  by  foolish 
and  improvident  persons  who  marry  because  they  fall  in 
love.  In  "society,"  people  frequently  marry  for  love,  no 
doubt,  but  they  have  also  to  think  of  the  maintenance 
of  an  "  establishment."  This  must  keep  down  the  marriage 
ratio.  Our  dowager  tells  us  that  the  number  of  marriages  in 
society  is  surprisingly  small,  considering  the  number  of 
debutantes.  She  says  that  in  the  winter  season  of  1893-4, 
19  debutantes  made  a  formal  entry  into  "  society."  It 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  all  of  these  19  maidens  to 
marry  before  the  year  was  out,  but  there  ought  to  have  been 
19  marriages  net  on  the  credit  side,  to  keep  the  books  bal- 
anced. Our  dowager  figures  that  there  were  only  12  mar- 
riages in  "society"  in  1894.  This  leaves  a  deficit  of  7  mar- 
riages for  the  year.  During  the  winter  season  of  1892-3, 
there  were  21  debutantes  in  "society."  Number  of  "so- 
ciety" weddings,  17.  Net  deficit  of  marriages  for  1893,  4. 
In  the  winter  season  of  189 1-2,  there  were  18  debutantes. 
Number  of  "society"  weddings,  10.  Net  deficit  of  wed- 
dings for  1892,  8.  Excess  of  debutantes  over  brides  for 
the  three  years — 1891  to  1S93 — 58  to  39.  Net  deficit  of 
unmarried  debutantes,  19. 

During  the  present  season  the  number  of  debutantes  was 
20.  Of  course,  the  season  is  only  begun,  and  the  books 
will  not  be  closed  until  the  Easter  weddings.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  fair  to  make  any  calculations  based  on  the  present 
season.  But  the  most  feather-headed  debutante  must  be- 
come thoughtful  when  she  gazes  at  these  fatal  figures.  As 
she  must  see,  the  chances  are  against  her.  The  figures  will 
make  mothers  more  thoughtful  than  daughters,  for  hope 
springs  eternal  in  the  debutante's  bosom.  But  by  the  inex- 
orable law  of  statistics  we  have  shown  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  debutantes  must  remain  unwed.  They  will  then  be 
doomed  to  remain  in  society  for  several  seasons,  or  until 
they  reach  the  age  of  twenty-six,  which  seems  to  be  a  mystic 
number — one  which  in  years  no  "  society  girl "  was  ever 
known  to  pass. 

Although  the  professors  of  international  law  at  Yale,  Har- 
Practical  Phases  vard'  and  the  University  of  Chicago  con- 
op  the  Monroe  tend  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  nothing 
Doctrine.  t0  do  with  the  Venezuelan   boundary,  and 

although  every  European  power,  including  our  ancient  friend, 
Russia,  believes  that  the  position  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  this  discussion  is  untenable,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  believe  that  President  Cleve- 
land's position  is  correct.  We  do  not  recall  an  issue  on 
which  the  people  of  this  country  seem  to  be  so  unanimous. 
Whatever  views  individuals  may  entertain,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  what  the  country  thinks.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  believe  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  means  the 
protection  by  this  country  of  all  the  nations  on  the  western 
hemisphere  from  European  aggression  ;  that  in  case  of  Eu- 
ropean aggression,  the  United  States  Government  is  pre- 
pared to  defend  any  nation  on  the  western  hemisphere,  and 
to  declare  war  on  the  aggressor.  That  is  what  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's message  meant.  And  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
received  by  the  whole  country  shows  that  it  is  what  the 
:  r\   people  mean.     There  are  those  among  us  who 


consider  that  the  United  States  is  taking  rather  a  large  con- 
tract when  it  assumes  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the 
Spanish-American  republics.  But  the  country  has  spoken. 
Its  verdict  is  unmistakable.  It  has  declared  what  it  believes 
the  Monroe  doctrine  to  be.  And  regardless  of  what  any  of 
us  may  have  thought  it  to  be,  it  behooves  every  patriotic 
American  to  accept  this  view  of  the  vast  mass  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  message  of  President  Cleveland  marks  a  new 
epoch  in  the  doctrine  of  Monroe.  Now  that  the  chief  exec- 
utive of  the  United  States  has  construed  for  Europe  the 
words  of  Monroe  in  the  way  that  the  American  people 
understand  them,  that  construction  must  stand.  The  coun- 
try is  behind  the  President. 

But  now  that  we  have  construed  the  Monroe  doctrine  so 
that  Europe  may  understand  it,  and  now  that  we  are  about 
to  establish  it  as  well — which  the  United  States  will  certainly 
do — let  us  look  at  some  of  the  practical  sides  of  the  matter. 
The  Argonaut  has  often  remarked  that  there  is  little  or  no 
sympathy  between  the  Spanish-Indian  peoples  of  Central 
and  South  America  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  of  North 
America.  They  differ  in  race,  religion,  language,  and 
customs.  But  inasmuch  as  we  have  practically  constituted 
ourselves  the  suzerain  and  protector  of  these  Spanish-Amer- 
ican countries,  against  European  aggression,  it  is  no  more 
than  right  that  we  should  formally  ally  ourselves  with  them, 
so  that  we  could  look  to  them  for  assistance  if  we  required 
it,  as  they  now  look  to  us.  The  United  States  is  a  vast  and 
powerful  nation.  But  there  are  other  powerful  nations  in 
the  world,  and  our  policy  of  late  years  has  departed  widely 
from  Washington's  warning  :  to  beware  of  foreign  entangle- 
ments. This  step  alone — President  Cleveland's  recent  con- 
struction of  the  Monroe  doctrine — will  add  largely  to  the 
chances  of  involving  us  in  future  wars.  Any  war  between  a 
European  power  and  a  South  American  republic  would  almost 
necessarily  involve  the  United  States.  Therefore,  as  we  are 
extending  our  protection  to  the  South  American  republics,  we 
had  better  make  treaties  with  them,  by  which  they  shall 
obligate  themselves  to  assist  us  in  war  as  we  have  practically 
promised  to  assist  them. 

Another  and  equally  practical  side  of  the  question  is  this  : 
if  we  are  going  to  be  such  extremely  good  friends  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics  as  to  protect  them  in  time  of 
war,  we  think  they  ought  to  buy  our  goods  in  time  of 
peace.  Speeches,  compliments  to  American  ministers,  put- 
ting wreaths  on  statues  of  Washington — these  things  are  all 
very  well,  but  we  should  like  to  sell  our  South  American 
neighbors  a  few  goods.  The  commerce  of  the  United  States 
with  South  America  is  insignificant.  They  buy  almost  every- 
thing from  that  monarchical  Europe  which  they  condemn, 
and  almost  nothing  from  the  republican  United  States  which 
they  adore  —  theoretically.  While  the  present  excitement 
reigns  in  South  America,  we  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  time 
to  revive  Mr.  Blaine's  great  project — a  Pan-American  Union. 
If  that  could  be  brought  about,  an  alliance  made  between 
all  the  powers  of  the  western  hemisphere,  treaties  made 
by  which  all  should  stand  together  in  case  of  war,  com- 
mercial treaties  made  by  which  the  countries  of  the  western 
hemisphere  would  trade  together  instead  of  with  Europe — 
if  this  could  be  done,  then  indeed  would  there  be  a  new 
era  for  the  New  World.  But  all  of  the  New  World  must 
stand  together  on  the  Monroe  doctrine.  If  this  country 
stands  prepared  to  fight  for  the  South  American  republics, 
they  must  stand  prepared  to  fight  for  us.  And  if  the 
South  American  republics  look  upon  Europe  as  their  foe 
and  the  United  States  as  their  friend,  they  had  better  stop 
buying  goods  from  their  foe,  and  begin  buying  them  from 
their  friend. 


Notwithstanding  a  cowardly  daily  press,  a  multitude  of 
Some  Public  private  interests,  and  the  oratory-on-tap  of 

Institutions  the  ever-ready  demagogue,  it  is  tolerably 
and  a  Moral.  plain  that  good  sense  is  going  to  have  a 
hearing  in  California  on  the  subject  of  prison  labor.  The 
trades-unions,  and  the  newspapers  and  politicians  who 
truckle  to  them,  would  keep  thousands  of  men  in  idleness, 
lest  the  product  of  their  toil  should  come  into  competition 
with  the  product  of  free  labor.  That  is  the  cry.  It  is  not 
a  true  one.  Though  our  home  market  is  liberally  supplied 
with  wares  manufactured  in  the  penitentiaries  of  other 
States,  nobody  asks  that  prison-made  goods  shall  be  turned 
out  from  our  prisons  and  sold.  All  that  is  demanded  is 
that  the  State's  prisoners  and  wards  in  charity  shall  be  put 
to  work  to  supply  one  another's  wants.  That  is  so  reason- 
able that  no  trades-unionist,  newspaper,  or  demagogue  who 
appears  in  opposition  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  hearing. 

Governor  Budd,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  showing  good  sense 
and  courage  in  the  premises.  He  is  going  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.  Not  only  does  he  believe  that  our  public  in- 
stitutions should  be  rendered  self-supporting,  but  he  advo- 
cates a  policy  of  consolidation.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  his  ideas  is  to  close  the  State  Prison  at  San  Quentin  and 
transfer  its  inmates  to  Folsom.     Readers  of  the  court  news 


in  the  newspapers  have  doubtless  remarked  a  strong  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  criminals  to  go  to  Folsom.  They 
beg  the  judges  to  sentence  them  to  San  Quentin.  The  rea- 
son, as  we  have  before  remarked,  is  on  the  surface.  The 
trades-unions  and  their  allies  prevent  the  convicts  at  San 
Quentin  from  being  employed.  There  all  the  work  done  is 
to  manufacture  jute  bagging,  and  the  looms  stand  idle  a 
good  part  of  the  time.  Scarcely  a  tithe  of  the  men  at  San 
Quentin  are  required  to  exert  themselves  in  any  useful  labor. 
At  Folsom,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  inexhaustible 
granite  quarries.  Out  of  this  granite,  building  stone  can  be 
made,  and  the  chips  supply  an  excellent  road  metal.  There 
need  be  no  idleness  there.  The  warden  and  other  officers 
of  Folsom,  when  they  want  work  for  prisoners,  can  send 
them  to  the  quarries  to  dress  stone  and  put  them  to  building 
annexes  to  the  main  structures  without  running  up  against 
the  trades-unions.  It  is  true  that  these  selfish  and  short- 
sighted organizations  have  tried  to  persuade  counties  not 
to  purchase  road  metal  made  at  Folsom,  but  in  this  broad- 
minded  endeavor,  we  think,  they  will  fail.  The  interior 
voter  is  not  especially  enamored  of  the  trades-unionist,  and 
the  supervisors  whom  he  elects  are  not,  therefore,  under  the 
same  influence  as  their  city  brothers.  The  counties  want 
serviceable  roads,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  getting  road 
metal  so  good  and  so  cheap  as  by  going  to  Folsom  for 
it. 

If  one  State  institution  can  supply  an  article  that  another 
State  institution  requires,  why  should  an  outside  contractor 
be  called  on  to  furnish  it  ?  Governor  Budd  says  that  the 
Home  for  the  Blind  in  Oakland  manufactures  brooms, 
and  he  does  not  see  why  the  prisons  and  insane 
asylums,  under  the  circumstances,  seek  brooms  in  the  open 
market.  Neither  do  we.  He  says  that  California  has  five 
asylums  for  the  insane,  two  State  prisons,  several  reform 
schools,  several  homes  for  the  adult  blind,  the  feeble- 
minded, and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  three  normal  schools. 
The  facts  have  but  to  be  stated  in  order  to  bring  upon  them 
condemnation.  Every  extra  institution  means  an  extra  and 
an  unnecessary  expense.  Multiplication  of  separate  institu- 
tions means  a  multiplication  of  expense  for  administration. 
Economy  means  condensation  of  control,  dispensing  with 
separate  sets  of  officials.  We  agree  cordially  with  the 
governor  that  the  penal  and  eleemosynary  institutions  can 
and  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting.  Doubtless  those 
who  profit  by  the  present  system,  or  no  system,  will  object 
to  change ;  but  the  common  sense  as  well  as  the  self- 
interest  of  the  tax-payers  will  be  behind  Governor  Budd 
and  the  legislature  in  every  effort  to  consolidate  our  scattered 
institutions,  or  at  least  their  responsible  control. 

The  Argonaut  trusts  that  the  governor's  efforts  to  close 
San  Quentin  and  make  Folsom  California's  single  peniten- 
tiary will  be  successful.  At  the  latter  point  there  is  ample 
water-power  for  running  all  the  machinery  needed  to  manu- 
facture blankets,  clothing,  and  shoes  for  the  inmates  of  ever- 
public  institution  which  now  depends  on  outside  purchase 
for  its  articles  of  consumption.  Moreover,  the  prisoners 
would  be  safer  at  Folsom  than  at  San  Quentin.  The  latter 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  water  and  is  dangerously  near  a 
large  city.  San  Quentin  could  readily  be  used  by  the  State 
for  some  less  forbidding  purpose. 

Governor  Budd  is  on  the  right  road.  It  is  wicked  as 
well  as  preposterous  that  thousands  of  men,  capable  of  pro- 
ductive work,  should  be  doomed  to  inactivity  in  our  prisons. 
It  means  that  they  will  come  out  worse  than  they  entered — 
less  capable  than  when  they  went  in  of  earning  an  honest 
livelihood.  That  is  as  immoral  as  it  is  senseless.  Once 
put  these  idle  thousands  to  productive  toil,  and  California 
will  speedily  grow  used  to  the  idea  of  convicts  working. 
Let  Governor  Budd  and  his  coadjutors  persevere,  and  our 
people  will  become  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  the 
chain-gang — to  the  sight  of  men  expiating  their  offenses 
against  civilization  by  doing  something  useful  with  their 
bodily  strength,  under  guard.  A  chain-gang  stretching  from 
Siskiyou  to  San  Diego — a  chain-gang  supplied  from  the 
county  jails  and  breaking  rock  on  the  roads — would  solve 
the  tramp  problem.  California,  with  that  exhibition  of  en- 
forced industry  on  view,  would  cease  to  be  what  she  now  is, 
the  paradise  of  the  tramps  of  the  whole  Union  in  the  bleak 
winter  season. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Argonaut,  Mr.  John  S.  Hittell 

_     n  maintained  that  "  The-Catholic  Church  does 

The  Catholic 

Church  on  Prot-  not  recognize  Protestant  marriage."  He 
bstant  Marriage.  went  on  to  give  a  number  of  illustrative 
cases  taken  from  history,  notably  that  of  the  Papal  States. 
In  one  of  his  articles,  he  said  :  "  Many  persons  born  in  the 
faith  of  Rome  who  are  content  with  the  civil  marriage  are 
abused  by  their  Papist  acquaintances  as  people  living  in  con- 
cubinage." 

Mr.  Hittell's  contentions  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  recent 
dispatches  concerning  the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Mabel  Wright 
Yznaga  to  Count  Bela  Zichy.     Mrs.  Yznaga  was  divorced  in 
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South  Dakota  some  months  ago,  and  was  married  to  her 
Hungarian  count  on  December  27th.  The  wedding  was 
very  quietly  celebrated.  The  reporters,  when  they  inter- 
viewed Father  Colton,  of  St.  Stephen's  Church  in  New 
York,  were  informed  that  it  was  not  a  secret  wedding.  It 
was,  he  said,  only  a  "quiet  wedding."  When  asked  how  it 
was  possible  for  the  pair  to  be  married,  considering  the  rules 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  regard  to  divorced  per- 
sons, he  said  :  "  Dr.  McQuirk,  the  Defensor  Vinicule  of  his 
diocese,  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  he  reported  to 
Archbishop  Corrigan  that  there  was  no  impediment  to  the 
marriage.  Ferdinand  Yznaga  had  been  baptized  and  Miss 
Wright  had  not  been,  so  there  never  was  a  marriage  between 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  church.  Miss  Wright  was 
not  a  divorced  woman  at  the  time  of  her  second  marriage, 
but  an  unmarried  woman."  Father  Connolly,  Archbishop 
Corrigan's  secretary,  corroborated  this  statement  of  the 
church's  position,  and  declared  that  Fernando  Yznaga  was  a 
divorced  man  when  he  married  Miss  Wright,  and  this,  ac- 
cording to  the  church,  rendered  the  marriage  null  and  void. 
From  these  facts,  which  were  telegraphed  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner,  it  would  seem  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  does  maintain  the  stand  which  Mr.  Hittell  claimed 
it  did.  The  fact  that  Miss  Wright  was  or  was  not  baptized, 
or  that  Fernando  Yznaga  was  or  was  not  divorced,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  That 
State  makes  no  requirements  concerning  baptism.  These 
people  were  married  according  to  the  laws  of  New 
York,  a  State  of  the  American  Union.  Yet  when  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  wishes  to  celebrate  a  marriage  be- 
tween Mrs.  Mabel  Yznaga  and  Count  Zichy,  she  having  be- 
come a  Catholic  and  Zichy  being  already  one,  that  church 
simply  sets  aside  the  marriage  celebrated  according  to  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  is  setting  the  stamp 
of  concubinage  upon  the  relations  which  existed  between 
Mabel  Wright  and  Fernando  Yznaga.  The  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  practically  declares  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  be  null  and  void. 


AND  THE 

Old  Man. 


It  will  surprise  most  people  to  know  that  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb 

The  New  Woman     is  stiU  in  *e  land   of  the   livinS"      She  haS 
been  lost  to  sight  and  hearing  for  a  good 

many  years,  but  now  that  she  has  re- 
appeared and  lifted  up  her  voice,  it  is  evident  that  the  lady, 
if  little,  has  ideas  of  value.  She  says,  apropos  of  the 
perennial  feminine  problem  :  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not 
the  developing  of  a  New  Woman  we  want  so  much  as  the 
reformation  of  the  Old  Man."  They  will  err  who  dismiss 
that  remark  with  the  smile  that  is  bestowed  on  an  epigram. 
There  is  a  whole  social  philosophy  in  these  words  of  Mrs. 
Tom  Thumb.  Her  small  hand  has  wielded  a  hammer  that 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head.  The  New  Woman  can  not  hope 
for  the  realization  of  her  ideal  until  the  male  has  been  made 
over  to  suit — until  the  Old  Man  has  been  reformed. 

For  something  like  5,899  years,  if  we  accept  the  devout 
chronology  of  Bishop  Usher,  men  and  women  have  lived 
together  on  the  earth,  rather  contentedly,  on  the  whole,  with 
the  superiority,  the  mastership,  of  men  acknowledged.  It  is 
only  within  the  past  two  decades  that  rebellion  against  this 
arrangement  has  ceased  to  be  individual  and  taken  on  the 
appearance  of  becoming  general.  Man  during  these  fateful 
twenty  years  has  remained  much  the  same  as  during  all  the 
thousands  allotted  by  Bishop  Usher,  taking  his  supremacy 
for  granted,  and  even  yet,  perilous  as  is  his  state,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  view  with  amusement  the  excited  ladies  who  dis- 
pute his  right  to  headship.  Though  he  is  being  considerably 
crowded  by  the  skirted,  petticoated,  and  bloomered  rebels 
against  his  authority,  yet  he  holds  fast  to  what  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  antiquity,  and  in  his  dogged,  purblind  way,  refuses 
to  regard  the  New  Woman  as  a  substitute  for  the  Old 
Woman,  or  as  a  woman  at  all.  He  will  admit  that  it  is  pos- 
sible she  may  be  female,  but  he  is  sure  that  she  is  a  freak — 
a  sporadic  and  not  agreeable  phenomenon  symptomatic  of 
new  industrial  conditions,  but  in  no  proper  sense  the  woman 
of  the  future,  or  even  the  woman  of  the  present.  To  his 
notion  a  woman  who  is  not  convertible  into  a  wife — with 
comfort  and  satisfaction  on  both  sides — must  of  necessity 
be  ephemeral.  That  is  the  way  the  average  man  looks  on 
the  New  Woman.  If  any  one  feels  doubt  on  the  point,  ask 
him. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  lion  in  the  path  of  the 
New  Woman  is  the  Old  Man.  For  obvious  reasons  it  will 
not  do  to  slay  him  ;  consequently,  if  the  New  Woman  is  to 
persist,  expand  her  sphere,  conquer  and  dominate  the  earth, 
the  Old  Man  must  be  reformed — made  over,  and  brought 
into  harmony  with  his  new  feminine  environment.  That  this 
important  work  will  be  delegated  is  not  to  be  expected. 
The  New  Woman  is  too  new  to  have  reached  the  executive 
stage  ;  her  ardor  induces  her  to  attempt  everything  with  her 
own  hands  or  voice. 

There  are  many  things  which  the  Old  Man  must  learn 
ere  he  will  merit  the  approval  of  the  New  Woman.     First 


of  all,  it  has  got  to  be  borne  in  upon  him  that  there  is  noth- 
ing unreasonable  in  the  desire  of  women  to  retain  all  the 
privileges  which  have  been  accorded  them  under  the  old 
chivalrous  regime,  and  also  to  enjoy  therewith  the  equal 
rights  of  competition  in  business  and  the  professions. 
She  who  was  a  protected  ward  and  has  become  a  rival,  not 
to  say  a  commanding  officer,  must  continue  to  be  treated 
by  the  bewildered  Old  Man  as  his  ward,  in  obedience  to 
orders.  It  is  required  of  him,  also,  to  awaken  to  the  in- 
justice of  thinking  that  a  woman  who  has  a  husband  and 
children  to  look  after  is  not  most  worthily  employed  if  she 
give  all  her  energies  to  domestic  duties.  As  a  New 
Woman  she  must  be  given  time  to  write  papers  on  questions 
of  politics  and  morals,  to  attend  mass  meetings  and  con- 
gresses, and  to  take  her  ease  in  her  club.  He  has  to  be 
brought  to  understand  that  it  is  only  out  of  her  free  grace 
and  as  a  reluctant  concession  to  the  intimations  of  disre- 
spectful nature  that  the  New  Woman  shall  bear  children. 
If  she  recognizes  that  home  has  valid  claims  upon  her,  it 
will  be  at  the  cost  of  being  regarded  as  rather  old-fashioned 
and  somewhat  slavish  in  spirit.  The  New  Woman,  he  must 
comprehend,  has  taken  a  new  burden  upon  herself,  while  he 
is  obliged  to  carry  the  greater  part  of  her  old  load  as  well 
as  the  whole  of  his  own.  When  the  Old  Man  has  been  re- 
formed up  to  this  latter-day  standard,  the  New  Woman  may 
ask  him  to  marry  her,  and  if,  subdued  by  his  course  of  in- 
struction, he  discovers  within  him  no  power  to  resist,  it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  he  will  live  happily  ever  after. 

But  the  reformed  Old  Man  must  abandon  the  notion, 
along  with  others,  that  piety  is  a  grace  in  a  wife.  Whatever 
is  old,  rouses  the  more  or  less  destructive  antagonism  of  the 
New  Woman,  simply  because  it  is  old.  By  way  of  prepara- 
tion for  renovating  the  Old  Man  and  fitting  him  for  his 
subordinate  station  in  the  scheme  of  things,  she  has  begun 
at  the  very  beginning.  She  has  laid  her  transforming  and, 
of  course,  improving  hand  on  the  Bible  and  declared  it  no 
good,  forasmuch  as  that  sacred  and  over-venerated  volume 
commits  the  error  of  taking  the  unreformed  Old  Man's  view 
of  woman's  place  in  nature.  Its  inspired  pages  counsel  her 
to  submit  herself  to  his  solider  head  and  stronger  arm  and 
be  obedient  to  his  greater  wisdom.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stanton  and  her  collaborateurs  have  changed  all  this.  They 
have  reformed  the  Bible  until  neither  Mrs.  Tom  Thumb  nor 
anybody  else  would  be  able  to  recognize  it  as  the  book  to 
which  most  of  the  generations  of  women  counted  by  Bishop 
Usher  have  gone  reverently.  When  the  text  will  not  yield 
an  interpretation  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  New  Woman,  a 
marginal  note  denies  the  inspiration  of  the  original  utterance, 
and  argues  for  the  equality,  not  to  say  the  superiority,  of  the 
sex  that  the  Almighty  and  the  Old  Man  have  agreed  in  re- 
garding as  the  weaker. 

What  the  Old  Man  will  do,  time  must  disclose.  Usage, 
however,  is  a  powerful  aid  to  conservatism.  Man,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Usher,  has  been  on  the  earth  for  5,899  years, 
and  according  to  the  evolutionists  a  million  or  so,  and  dur- 
ing all  this  time  he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  himself 
as  competent  to  give  the  law  to  the  female  of  the  species. 
The  New  Woman  can  not  gain  the  field  till  she  has  re- 
formed the  Old  Man.  The  contract  she  has  taken  is  one 
of  magnitude.  Suppose  the  Old  Man  shall  positively  refuse 
to  be  reformed  ? 


On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year,  President  Cleveland  gave 

The  Venezuelan  out  the  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Boundary  Venezuelan   Boundary  Commission.      They 

Commission.  are  as  f0nows  :  David  J.  Brewer,  of  Kansas, 

Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ;  Richard  H. 
Alvey,  of  Maryland,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  ;  Andrew  D.  White,  of  New 
York  ;  Frederick  R.  Coudert,  of  New  York  ;  and  Daniel 
C.  Oilman,  of  Maryland. 

This  commission  is  one  whose  findings  will  be  regarded 
with  respect  by  other  nations  as  well  as  by  our  own.  All  of 
its  members  are  men  rjf  high  character  and  specially  fitted 
for  the  work.  Justice  Brewer  is  a  Republican,  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  and  has  occupied  a  number  of  judicial  offices.  He 
was  appointed  Associate-Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
December,  1889,  by  President  Harrison.  President  Daniel 
C.  Gilman  is  a  Republican,  although  he  is  not  a  very  ardent 
partisan.  He  is  president  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  is  considered  an  authority  on  international  law.  He  is 
well-known  in  California,  having  once  been  president  of  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley,  and  we  have  always  regarded 
it  as  a  misfortune  that  the  political  jars  of  a  wrangling  board 
of  regents  so  hampered  Gilman's  usefulness  that  he  left  the 
State.  However,  the  post  to  which  he  acceded — that  of 
president  of  the  great  Johns  Hopkins  University — is  one 
where  he  probably  can  be  more  useful  and  make  his  influence 
more  strongly  felt  than  here  in  California.  President  Gilman's 
appointment  on  the  commission  is  an  excellent  one.  Richard 
H.  Alvey  is  a  Democrat  and  Chief-Justice  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  the  District  of  Columbia.     He  is  said  to  be  a  man 


of  great  legal  ability,  and  was  appointed  to  this  position  not 
long  ago  by  President  Cleveland.  President  Andrew  D. 
White  is  a  Republican,  and  one  of  the  best-known  educators 
in  the  country.  He  is  a  Yale  man,  and  was  for  a  number 
of  years  president  of  Cornell  University.  President  White 
was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia  by  President  Harrison, 
and  held  the  post  for  nearly  six  years,  resigning  after  Mr. 
Cleveland  had  been  in  power  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  is 
understood  that  President  Cleveland  urged  him  to  stay  at 
St.  Petersburg,  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  him  to  this  important  position.  Frederick 
R.  Coudert  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  one  of  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar.  Mr.  Coudert  has  figured  in  in- 
ternational tribunals  before  now,  having  been  one  of  the 
counsel  for  the  United  States  before  the  Behring  Sea  Com- 
mission. 

Altogether,  the  personnel  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
commission  is  of  the  highest  character.  It  is  not  probable 
that  Great  Britain  will  attempt  in  any  way  to  hamper  the 
commission  in  its  work,  nor  should  its  labors  be  considered 
as  a  possible  prelude  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  its  functions 
are  of  the  most  peaceful,  enlightened,  and  civilized  descrip- 
tion— to  acquire  information,  to  shed  light  upon  dark  places, 
and  to  endeavor  to  define  an  ill-defined  line.  With  jurists, 
judges,  international  lawyers,  and  college  presidents  upon 
the  commission,  its  decision  can  not  fail  to  have  much  weight. 
It  is  possible  that  the  commission  may  find  that  Venezuela 
is  in  the  wrong  and  that  Great  Britain  is  in  the  right.  But 
we  are  convinced  that,  whatever  its  findings  may  be,  the 
deliberations  of  that  body  will  result  in  the  final  submission 
of  the  question  by  Great  Britain  to  arbitration. 


Unprofitable 
Schools.' 


The  San  Francisco  board  of  education  is  now  considering 
Closing  Two  the  advisability  of  closing  the  Lincoln  and 
Webster  Schools,  on  Fifth  Street,  at  the 
corner  of  Market.  We  do  not  think  that 
there  can  be  any  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  closing 
those  schools.  The  locality  where  they  are  situated  is  now 
in  the  heart  of  the  retail  business  quarter.  Few  families 
live  near  them.  There  are  plenty  of  schools  within 
a  radius  of  a  mile  which  the  pupils  could  attend.  The  sur- 
roundings of  the  present  schools  are  bad,  from  every  point 
of  view.  Low  lodging-houses  adjoin  them,  which  are  com- 
manded by  the  school-house  windows,  and  the  sights  wit- 
nessed by  the  children  are  not  calculated  to  improve  their 
minds.  Besides,  the  ground  has  become  much  too  valuable 
for  school  purposes.  The  Market  Street  frontage,  which 
was  once  the  play-ground  of  the  Lincoln  School,  was 
built  upon  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  has  brought  in 
to  the  department  in  rentals  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Out  of  this,  the  department  has  built  five 
school-houses — the  Girls'  High  School,  the  Douglas  School, 
the  Tennessee  Street  School,  the  Columbia  Primary,  and 
the  Potrero  School.  That  is  a  pretty  good  record  to 
make  for  a  disused  play-ground.  The  lease  on  it  has  now 
expired,  and  the  old  wooden  buildings  revert  to  the  city. 
The  two  remaining  schools  should  be  closed,  the  buildings 
remodeled,  and  leased  for  a  year  or  two.  Then  at  the  next 
session  of  the  legislature  an  act  can  be  passed  giving  the 
school  board  power  to  lease  the  whole  plot  of  ground  for 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years.  In  that  way  lessees  could 
be  secured  who  would  erect  on  the  land  handsome 
and  substantial  buildings  which  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  city.  The  corner  of  Fifth  and  Market  is  one 
of  the  most  central  in  the  city.  It  ought  to  have  a  fine 
building  upon  it.  If  the  plan  herein  indicated  is  carried 
out,  the  school  department  will  receive  a  handsome  revenue 
from  the  land  for  years  to  come,  a  dilapidated  corner  will  be 
improved,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  buildings 
will  again  revert  to  the  city.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  advisability  of  closing  the  present  schools,  and  utilizing 
the  land  to  better  advantage. 


During    the    last   two    months    the   Treasury  officials  have 
Twenty  Millions  sn'PPecl  from  San   Francisco  to   New  York 


Gone  From 
California. 


twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  gold.  About 
two  years  ago  another  shipment  of  twenty 
millions   was  made.     It  may  not  make  much  difference  to 

(  California  whether  the  gold  is  lying  in  the  Sub-Treasury  on 

1  Commercial  Street,  San  Francisco,  or  in  the  Sub-Treasury 
on  Wall  Street,  New  York.     But   it  gives  an  idea  of  how 

:  rich  a  stream  of  treasure  California  pours  into  the  lap  of 
the  United  States.     This  State  digs  out  of  her  rock-ribbed 

:  mountains  about  twelve  millions  annually,  nearly  all  of 
which  is  minted  here.  If  California  were  suddenly  to  dis- 
appear beneath  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  result  of  some  great 
cataclysm  of  nature,  she  would  be  more  missed  than  any  of 
her  sister  States.  We  are  only  sorry  that  her  good  red 
gold  does  not  stay  in  the  United  States,  but  that  it  will  be 
at  once  shipped  to  Europe,  owing  to  the  fool  financial  policy 
of  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


January  6,  1896. 


A  LONG  BLACK  GLOVE. 

How  It  was  Lost  and  Found,  and  the  Consequences  Thereof. 

The  wife  of  Contract-Doctor  Rocheforte  had  passed  the 
age  when  a  woman  is  accounted  most  fascinating  ;  but  she 
was  still  dangerous,  boldly  and  avowedly  so.  She  was  of 
the  Eastern  type  of  beauty,  and  had  large  brown  eyes,  dis- 
tinctly blackened,  curving,  full  lips,  brilliantly  painted,  and  a 
skin  naturally  white,  crusted  with  liquid  powder.  She  affected 
rich  colors  and  stuffs  and  long  lines  of  drapery,  and  fought 
hard  for  the  attention  of  the  officers.  She  went  to  the  gar- 
rison hops,  but  she  never  danced,  realizing  that  the  whirl  of 
a  waltz  would  destroy  the  oriental  illusion  ;  her  card  was 
filled,  but  she  sat  the  numbers  out,  either  in  the  corner, 
where  a  draper)'  of  a  flag  upheld  by  several  guidons  made 
some  seclusion,  or  upon  the  steps  of  the  hop-room. 

She  was  on  the  steps,  at  present,  with  Farnsworth,  the 
adjutant,  and  she  felt  that  she  had  managed  well  in  getting 
him  at  all,  for  he  was  one  of  several  who  refused  to  play 
moth  to  her  candle. 

"  It  was  so  warm  in  there,"  she  droned,  in  her  soft,  con- 
tralto voice.     "  I  feel  the  cool  air  out  here  on  my  neck." 

The  tone  was  a  challenge  to  call  attention  to  her  round, 
long  throat ;  but  Farnsworth  sat  gazing  abstractedly  at  the 
lights  in  the  windows  of  the  — th  Infantry  Club.  Mrs. 
Rocheforte  shivered  audibly. 

"Are  you  really  cold?"  asked  Farnsworth,  promptly. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  let  me  put  your  wrap  on  ?  Where  is  it — 
in  the  room  ? " 

"  No,  I  brought  it  with  me.  But  I  think  it  makes  me  cold 
to  sit  here.     Suppose  we  stroll  up  and  down." 

"Certainly,  if  you  will  let  me  run  in  and  settle  with  Miss 
Lucy,  which  half  of  the  next  dance  is  to  be  mine  ;  there  has 
been  some  muddle  in  the  writing  down.  I  shall  be  only  a 
moment,"  he  added,  as  he  wrapped  the  soft  cloak  around 
the  woman  and  then  disappeared  through  the  door. 

"  I  can't  find  her,  she  must  be  off  somewhere,"  he  said, 
as  he  rejoined  Mrs.  Rocheforte. 

"  You  seem  distressed.  You  shouldn't  be,  even  though 
you  are  a  little  in  love.  Lucy  must  have  some  fun  herself ; 
she  likes  a  good  time  as  well  as  you  do.  And  besides,  I 
fancy  she  rather  likes  Mr.  Staples,  too.  Oh,  you  mustn't 
move  so  impatiently ;  Mr.  Staples  is  not  half  the  bad 
fellow  you  think,  and  he  makes  love  charmingly.  It  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  woman  just  how  much  love  he  will 
dare  to  make,  that's  alL" 

"  He  is  not  a  fit  associate  for  any  young  girl." 

"  He  is  a  fit  associate  for  any  girl  who  requires  '  fit 
associates,'  which  is  about  all,  I  believe,  that  can  be  said 
for  the  average  man.  And  then — Lucy  seems  to  like  him. 
Doesn't  she  ?" 

"  If  one  can  judge  by  the  number  of  times  she  has  let 
him  put  his  name  on  her  card,  yes." 

"  Well,  one  can  judge  by  that ;  it  is  the  only  way." 

There  was  a  few  moment's  silence,  during  which  Farns- 
worth's  blood  absorbed  the  poison,  then  he  broke  out  : 
"  I'll  risk  it  on  the  second  half  of  that  next  dance.  Let's 
have  a  glass  of  champagne  over  at  the  club." 

"  But  the  lights  are  all  out." 

"  What  difference  does  that  make? — to  you,"  he  added 
under  his  breath. 

"  None.     I'll  go,  but  it  isn't  quite  proper." 

"What  difference  does  that  make — to  you?"  Farns- 
worth repeated. 

"  None,  again  ;  if  we  are  not  caught.  But  what  I  meant 
when  I  objected  to  the  darkness  was  that  we  wouldn't  be 
able  to  find  the  wine.  I  was  not  being  squeamish,  though  I 
tell  you  honestly  you  are  the  only  man  I  would  risk  being 
seen  there  for." 

"  You  are  very  good." 

"  No,  I  am  not  good.  I  can  not  help  it.  I  wish  I 
could." 

"  Don't  try." 

"Are  you  glad?"  she  whispered,  leaning  a  little  more 
heavily  on  his  arm. 

"  Ann  1  glad?  When  you  are  a  beautiful  woman  !  How 
can  you  ask?  "  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  hers — her  eyes  that 
looked  so  gorgeous  in  the  starlight. 

After  an  instant  she  shifted  her  gaze  to  the  ground,  and 
caught  sight  of  a  long  dark  glove  lying  at  her  very  feet. 
She  knew  it  was  Lucy's  glove.  It  was  one  of  that  young 
lady's  harmless  little  affectations  to  wear  immensely  long 
black  suedes  in  the  evening,  and  she  had  been  the  only 
woman  at  the  hop  who  had  had  them.  It  all  flashed  through 
the  beautiful  creature's  brain  in  an  instant,  and  in  that  instant 
she  had  bent  over  and  forward,  making  the  folds  of  her  long 
wrap  sweep  outward  and  cover  the  glove  ;  then  she  stooped 
and  picked  it  up,  the  movement  quite  hidden  under  the 
cloak.  "  I  dropped  my  handkerchief,"  she  explained  to 
Farnsworth  as  she  rose  again. 

For  a  while  she  was  silent,  thinking  out  a  course  of  action. 
Some  women's  silence  is  more  caressing  than  speech.  Mrs. 
Rocheforte  was  one  of  these  women.  Farnsworth  fancied 
she  was  silent  enjoying  still  and  savoring  to  the  utmost  the 
deep  looks  they  had  exchanged.  Her  chain  of  reasoning 
was  not  of  that  sort.  She  realized  that  the  glove  she  held 
crushed  in  her  tinted  palms  would  be  a  potent  weapon  in  the 
destruction  of  Lucy's  fair  fame — the  fair  fame  which  she 
flaunted  just  a  little  in  Mrs.  Rocheforte's  face,  as  virtuous 
and  very  young  girls  who  have  never  felt  the  melting  heat 
of  temptation  are  apt  to  flaunt  it  before  those  who  are  under 
ever  so  slight  a  social  ban.  If  Farnsworth's  exploited  devo- 
tion to  Lucy  could  be  cut  off  in  its  flower,  perhaps  he  would 
turn  to  herself  on  the  rebound.  It  was  worth  trying,  at  any 
rate. 

They  had  reached  the  club  steps.  "  Tread  lightly,"  cau- 
tioned the  adjutant,  "  it  won't  do  to  get  caught."  He 
opened  the  door  with  a  pass-key,  followed  the  tall,  draped 
figure  into  the  dark  hallway,  and  relocked  the  door.  "  I 
bir^-  we  can  manage  to  see  in  the  dining-room  by  the  light 
1  i  the  moon — what  there  is  of  it.     My  bottles  of  wine  are 


in  my  private  locker,  so  we'll  have  a  little  spree  all  to  our- 
selves, and  no  one  will  be  the  wiser." 

Farnsworth  cut  the  wire  and  drew  the  cork  quietly, 
muffling  the  sound  as  much  as  possible  with  his  handker- 
chief. Mrs.  Rocheforte  held  up  the  glass  he  had  filled  for 
her  to  the  moonlight ;  and  the  man  stood  admiring  her  fine 
pose.  It  would  have  been  a  picture  for  some  master  of 
high  light  and  deep  shade. 

When  Farnsworth  began  to  drink  his  wine,  the  hot  hand 
under  the  cloak  dropped  the  glove.  They  set  the  glasses 
down,  and  Farnsworth  took  up  the  bottle  to  refill  them. 

"  I  have  dropped  my  lace  pin,"  complained  the  woman  at 
that  moment,  and  she  bent  down  and  ran  her  hand  along 
the  rug. 

"  Wait,"  said  the  adjutant,  "  I'll  strike  a  match." 
Mrs.  Rocheforte  stood  erect  and  moved  well  to  one  side. 
The  glove  was  between  them  on  the  ground,  as  the  light  of 
the  match  flared  up,  and  Farnsworth  saw  it  before  he  caught 
sight  of  the  glittering  pin  that  had  been  thrown  down 
near  it. 

"  Is  this  your  glove,  too  ?  "  he  asked,  picking  it  up,  and 
conscious  of  a  familiar  and  lovingly  remembered  scent  of 
jasmine. 

"  No  ;  I  haven't  any  with  me.  Why,  it's  Lucy's  !  Oh  ! 
no,  maybe  it  isn't.  It  couldn't  be ;  she,  of  all  people, 
would  never  come  in  here." 

"  It  is  kind  of  you  to  defend  her,"  answered  Farnsworth, 
coldly,  "  but  it  is  Lucy's  glove,  and  she  has  been  here." 
He  put  the  glove  in  his  pocket,  and  they  finished  the  wine 
in  silence. 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  close  your  locker  ?  "  she  reminded 
him.  He  turned  back  and  shut  the  door,  and  they  crept  out 
of  the  house  together. 

When  they  reentered  the  hop-room,  every  one  was  danc- 
ing. Farnsworth  looked  ostentatious  devotion  into  Mrs. 
Rocheforte's  eyes  as  he  asked  if  he  might  put  his  name  on 
her  card  again  that  evening. 

"Yes,  you  may.  Scratch  out  Mr.  Wilbur's  name  ;  he  is 
only  a  civilian."  Farnsworth  knew  that  Wilbur  was  a  rich 
civilian,  who  gave  fine  dinners  and  presents,  and  he  appre- 
ciated the  compliment. 

"  I  must  claim  the  other  half  of  this  with  Miss  Lucy, 
now,  if  you  will  excuse  me  for  a  little  while.  Whom  have 
you  it  with  ?     Parker  ?     Here  he  comes  for  you  now." 

The  adjutant  went  over  to  where  Lucy  stood  beside  her 
partner.  She  looked  even  prettier  than  usual,  Farnsworth 
realized  with  a  pang,  as  she  smiled  at  him  and  pushed  back 
a  teasing  lock  of  hair.  They  swung  off  in  the  waltz,  and 
he  did  not  speak  until  the  dance  was  finished  ;  then  he 
said  :  "  Get  your  cape  and  come  out  on  the  steps."  She 
obeyed  him  with  alacrity. 

"  I  have  something  of  yours,"  he  said,  when  they  had  left 
the  room. 

"  Have  you  ?     What  is  it  ? " 

"  It  is  something  you  lost  this  evening." 

"Oh!  Is  it  my  glove?  I  looked  everywhere  for 
it." 

"  Y'ou  are  frank,  to  say  the  least.  I  shouldn't  tell,  if  I 
were  you,  where  I  had  been." 

The  girl  gave  a  great  start.  "  How  did  you  know  ?  " 
she  blurted  out. 

"And  I  would  choose  more  reputable  companions,"  he 
went  on. 

"  How  did  you  know  ?  "  persisted  Lucy,  weakly. 

"  I  found  the  glove  in  the  dining-room  of  the  club,  where 
you  dropped  it,  that's  how." 

"  Of  the  club?     But "  and  then  she  hesitated. 

"  But  what?" 

"  Oh  !  nothing.     Give  it  to  me." 

"  Here  it  is.  But  I  must  have  back  in  exchange  my  free- 
dom.    You  will  release  me,  of  course." 

"  Oh !  HaL  not  that !  Oh,  if  I  could  only  explain  it 
away." 

"  I'm  afraid  you  can  not.  You  have  your  glove,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"  And  you  " — she  hesitated — "  have  back  your  word," 
and  she  ran.  with  a  little  sob,  down  the  hallway  and  into  the 
dressing-room. 

A  few  minutes  later,  Lieutenant  Staples,  coming  out  on 
the  steps,  saw  Farnsworth  standing  there  alone.  "  Hello  !  " 
he  exclaimed.     "All  alone?     Where's  Miss  Lucy  ?  " 

"  I  really  can't  say,"  replied  Farnsworth,  turning  on  his 
heeL 

"  You  don't  say  !  Phew  !  Come  on  over  to  the  club  and 
get  something." 

"  Thank  you,  no.  If  you  take  my  advice,  you  will  keep 
away  from  there.  You've  been  there  often  enough  for  one 
evening." 

"  Now,  how  in  the  deuce  did  you  know  I'd  been  there  at 
all?"  queried  Staples,  astounded. 

"  That  is  my  business."  • 

"  I  suppose  it  is,  but  don't  give  the  lady  away." 

"  Trust  me  for  that.  I  am  not  risking  the  reputation  of  a 
woman,"  and  the  adjutant  strode  away. 


"  Of  course  it  mustn't  be  generally  spoken  of.  I'd  only 
tell  it  to  you  two,"  murmured  Mrs.  Rocheforte,  after  the 
lapse  of  several  months.  "  It  happened  before  your  court- 
martial,  Mr.  Elsmere  ;  the  night  of  the  hop  given  for  the 
Stantons.  Mr.  Farnsworth  found  Miss  Lucy's  long  black 
glove  on  the  club  floor,  when  he  went  over  to  get  something 
or  other  to  drink.  She  had  been  out  with  Mr.  Staples,  the 
earlier  part  of  the  same  dance,  and  you  know  Mr.  Farns- 
worth hasn't  any  use  for  Mr.  Staples.  Of  course,  he  guessed 
right  away  that  she  had  been  in  the  club  after  the  lights  were 
put  out,  alone  with  that  man  ;  so  he  accused  her  of  it,  and 
she  wouldn't  deny  it,  and  Staples  was  trapped  into  admitting 
that  he  had  been  there." 

Lieutenant  Elsmere  leaned  forward  anxiously.  "  At  what 
time  was  this  ?  " 

"  About  the  fourth  dance  ;  about  ten  o'clock.  Where  are 
you  going  ?  " 


"  To  find  Farnsworth,"  he  called,  as  he  snatched  his  cap 
and  ran  down  the  steps. 

Farnsworth  was  meditating  over  a  cigarette  and  a  news- 
paper in  his  quarters  ;  he  laid  down  the  paper  to  greet 
his  second  lieutenant 

"  Say,  Farnsworth,"  he  began  at  once,  "  I've  just  heard 
that  you  and  Miss  Lucy  had  a  split,  because  you  found  her 
glove  in  the  club  and  thought  she'd  been  there  with  Staples 
about  ten  o'clock  ;  is  that  so  ?  " 

"  I  must  ask  by  what  right  you  speak  of  this  ? "  said  the 
adjutant. 

"  Because  she  was  with  me,  not  Staples." 

Farnsworth  rose  to  his  feet.  "  You  are  not  helping  mat- 
ters. You  probably  forget  that  you  were  under  arrest  and 
confined  to  your  quarters  at  that  time.     Did  she  go  there  ?  " 

"  No.  I  will  put  my  commission  in  your  hands.  I  broke 
my  arrest  and  met  her  by  appointment  at  the  flag-post.  Of 
course  it's  all  up  with  me  if  you  give  me  away." 

"  I  won't.     But  why  did  you  meet  her  ?" 

"  To  ask  her  to  marry  me.     More  fool  I." 

"  She  didn't  deny  having  been  at  the  club." 

"  She  couldn't,  without  risking  my  dismissal  Jove,  it  was 
noble  of  her  !  " 

"  Then  who  was  there  with  Staples  ? " 

"  I  have  reason  to  think  it  was  that  madcap,  Miss  Hurl- 
burt." 

"  There  still  remains  the  fact  that  the  glove  was  there," 
muttered  Farnsworth,  thoughtfully.  Then  he  threw  back 
his  head.  "  I  have  it !  I  understand  it  now.  It  wasn't 
that  devilish  woman's  handkerchief;  it  was  the  glove,  and 
the  pin — the  dropping  of  the  lace  pin — was  all  part  of  the 
game." 

"  I  suppose  it  was,  though  I  don't  know  what  you  mean." 

"  You  don't  need  to,  but  I'm  eternally  obliged  to  you,  old 
fellow.     That  fiend  of  a  woman  I  " 

"  Who  ? " 

"  Never  mind.  I'll  go  and  fix  things  right  now  with 
Lucy." 

An  hour  later  Farnsworth's  striker  stood,  cap  in  hand,  at 
Elsmere's  door.  "  The  lieutenant  says  to  tell  you,  sir,  that 
it's  all  right  and  he  has  got  the  same  glove,  sir." 

"  All  right,  Tupper.  Tell  him  I  say  I'm  very  glad,"  and 
Elsmere  sighed  as  the  man  saluted  and  turned  away. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1895. 


The  Chicago  Times-Herald  recently  inaugurated  a  moto- 
cycle  contest,  which  resulted  in  two  interesting  trials.  In 
the  first  trial,  with  a  fair  day  and  smooth  roads,  ninety-two 
miles  were  covered  by  the  winning  machine  (a  Mueller- 
Benz)  in  nine  hours  twenty-two  minutes — a  speed  close 
upon  ten  miles  an  hour — at  an  expense  of  seventy-seven 
cents  in  fuel  for  the  trip  ;  and  in  the  second  contest,  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  under  conditions  the  most  adverse,  with 
the  ground  covered  with  rough  snow  and  ruts,  and  the 
grades  made  slippery  with  ice,  the  course  from  Jackson 
Park,  Chicago,  to  Evanston  and  return  to  Lincoln  Park — 
fifty-six  miles — was  made  by  a  gasoline  motocycle  (the 
Duryea)  in  seven  hours  fifty-three  minutes,  or  a  little  under 
six  and  one-half  miles  an  hour,  the  expense  of  the  run  being 
fifty-three  cents  for  fuel.  It  would  have  tried  the  powers 
and  endurance  of  the  best  team  of  horses  to  the  utmost  to 
have  taken  a  carriage  of  the  same  weight  (seven  hundred 
pounds  besides  the  two  passengers)  over  the  route  in  the 
same  time,  while  the  machine  was  "  fresh  "  and  ready  for 
another  stage  of  journey.  Two  electrobats  were  tried  for  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles,  and  did  good  service 
for  the  distance  allowed  by  the  batteries.  The  result  of 
these  tests  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  the  motocycle, 
propelled  by  a  small  gasoline  engine  or  by  electric  batteries, 
is  a  perfectly  practical  machine  on  fairly  good  roads. 


The  reminiscences  of  G.  J.  Holyoke,  recently  issued,  give 
some  facts  showing  that  English  journals  were  not  always 
as  free  from  scurrility  as  they  are  now.  The  London  Times, 
for  instance,  which  then  had  not  adopted  the  rule  of  exclud- 
ing "poetry,"  once  published  some  verses  on  O'Connell 
beginning :  "  Slime  condensed  of  Irish  bog,  liar,  traitor, 
demagogue."  The  same  journal  also  spoke  of  its  neighbor, 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  as  "  that  squirt  of  filthy  water,"  and 
the  Morning  Chronicle  referred  to  the  Morning  Post  as  that 
"  slop-pail  of  corruption." 


A  farm  laborer  died  recently  at  Lyminster,  near  Arundel, 
whose  wages  while  he  could  work  were  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  a  week,  as  he  never  rose  above  a  working  bailiff 
and  cowman.  He  was  able  to  work  till  he  was  seventy- 
three,  when  he  had  saved  no  less  than  one  thousand  dollars. 
On  this  he  managed  to  live  for  twelve  years  longer,  with  a 
little  help  from  his  former  employer  ;  then,  as  he  outlived 
his  savings,  he  had  to  be  relieved  by  the  Poor  Law  officials, 
dying  a  pauper  at  eighty-seven. 


A  Dr.  Aubry,  in  writing  a  book  on  "  The  Contagion  of 
Crime,"  used  as  an  example  a  notorious  family  sprung  from 
criminal  parents,  who  died  early  in  the  century,  nearly  all  of 
whose  members  have  records  in  the  criminal  law  reports. 
A  respectable  grandchild  of  the  criminal  couple  recently 
sued  the  doctor  for  damages,  and  obtained  them,  the  court 
holding  that  scientific  research  is  no  excuse  for  causing  pain 
and  discomfort  to  an  innocent  person  by  defaming  his  grand- 
mother. 


George  Ebers,  the  Egyptologist,  has  discovered  that  many 
of  the  queer  medical  recipes  found  in  old  English  and  Ger- 
man books  come  from  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were 
not  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  were  spread  from  Salerno,  the 
great  medical  school  of  the  Middle  Ages,  to  which  they 
must  have  come  through  Coptic  and  Arabic  translations. 


January  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B 


A    PRECOCIOUS    RAKE. 

The  Career  of  Max  Lebaudy,  Known  as  '  'The  Little  Sugar-Bowl  "— 

How    his    Father   made   his    Money    and    how   the    Son 

made  it  Spin — Some  of  his  Escapades. 

[The  following  letter  on  the  late  Max  Lebaudy  by  one  of  our  Paris 
correspondents  reached  us  a  fortnight  ago,  but  pressure  of  other 
matter  on  our  columns  prevented  its  publication  until  now.  At  the 
time  it  was  written  the  persecution  of  young  Lebaudy  by  the  military 
authorities,  acting  under  fear  of  a  demagogic  press,  was  beginning 
to  attract  attention.  Since  then,  his  death  of  the  Madagascar  fever, 
contracted  in  the  military  hospital  where  he  was  exposed  to  con- 
tagion from  the  invalids  just  returned  from  Africa,  has  turned  the 
tide  of  popular  sympathy.  "Dorsey's"  account  of  the  young 
prodigal  will  be  read  at  this  time  with  unusual  interest. — Eds.J 

If  you  should  visit  Val-de-Grace,  the  military  hospital  of 
the  garrison  of  Paris,  and  enter  one  of  the  rooms  allotted  to 
fever  patients,  over  the  bed  marked  "  No.  9  "  you  would  read 
on  the  regulation  placard  above  it :  "  Lebaudy  (Max),  sol- 
dier of  the  second  class,  in  the  Fifth  Squadron  of  Wagon- 
Train — Bronchitis."  Between  the  white  sheets  and  under 
the  coarse,  gray  woolen  blanket,  lies  a  thick-set,  muscular, 
rather  chubby-faced  young  man,  whose  complexion,  naturally 
high-colored,  is  bleached  much  more  from  the  withering 
blight  of  "la  grande  noce "  than  by  the  pallor  of  illness. 
There  is  an  indefinable  expression  of  cunning  and  vicious- 
ness  in  his  physiognomy  and  appearance — something  of  the 
brutality  of  a  jockey,  mitigated  by  a  good-humored  air. 
The  coarse  hospital  shirt  of  brown  linen  seems  to  throw  out 
the  natural  vulgarity  of  his  personality,  no  longer  disguised 
by  the  high-priced  chic  bought  from  the  English  tailor, 
Poole,  of  course,  the  only  one  worthy  to  dress  "  Le  Petit 
Sucrier" — the  Little  Sugar-Bowl. 

This  humorous  nickname — much  more  than  the  enormous 
fortune  prematurely  inherited  from  the  largest  sugar-refiner 
in'France — has  rendered  celebrated  the  young  soldier,  who, 
according  to  the  excellent  rule  of  military  discipline,  is 
obliged,  in  spite  of  his  millions,  to  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
hospital  like  the  humblest  of  his  comrades. 

The  sugar-refinery  of  Lebaudy  Brothers  brought  ruin  to 
all  the  sugar-refineries  of  France,  except  to  the  two  old 
houses  of  Say  et  "  Soumier."  Mme.  Lebaudy,  become  a 
widow  and  mistress  of  a  large  part  of  this  enormous  fort- 
une, refuses  to  enjoy,  after  the  world's  fashion,  what  she  has 
her  own  reasons  for  considering  as  ill-gotten  money.  She 
lives  very  retired,  near  Paris,  on  the  footing  of  a  most 
modest  income,  and  devotes  her  immense  superfluity  to 
charity. 

M.  Lebaudy  had  one  son  and  a  daughter,  and  his  idea 
was  to  bring  up  the  former  as  though  he  were  a  Dauphin  of 
France.  When  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  Max  had  a 
large  income  given  to  him,  his  own  servants,  carriages,  and 
horses,  and  was  encouraged  in  a  prodigality  which  the  former 
workman,  grown  immensely  rich,  no  doubt  thought  was 
princely.  Every  thing  that  could  tarnish  and  corrupt  his 
young  mind  was  placed  in  his  hands.  M.  Lebaudy  died 
before  his  son  became  of  age  ;  but  with  such  a  prospective 
fortune,  it  is  more  than  easy  to  find  means  for  anticipating  it. 
The  young  boy's  terrible  precocity  for  vice — it  is  needless  to 
say  he  was  not  equally  precocious  for  his  studies,  although 
far  from  unintelligent,  but  extremely  lazy — made  him  an  easy 
prey  for  usurers,  cocottes,  and  parasites.  It  was  in  this 
society  of  debauchery  and  gambling-hells  that  his  nickname, 
soon  to  become  celebrated,  was  given  to  him. 

He  was  fond  of  horses,  set  up  a  racing-stable,  rode  races 
himself,  and  was  one  of  the  propagators  of  the  rage  for 
bicycling.  He  even  essayed  the  dangerous  sport  of  bull- 
fighting in  a  vast  arena  which  he  had  built  at  his  country- 
seat  at  Maisons-Lafitte,  near  Paris,  where  he  took  lessons  in 
bull-fighting  from  Spanish  toreros  whom  he  brought  from 
Madrid. 

He  shone  less  in  the  circle  of  gallantry.  Much  sought 
after  by  women  of  that  class  who  were  dazzled  by  the  re- 
flection of  his  gold,  he  boasted  of  being  a  "poseur  des 
lapins  " — an  ignoble  slang  term  for  a  no  less  ignoble  man- 
ner of  treating  those  who,  however  low  is  their  trade,  have, 
none  the  less,  a  right  for  remuneration  for  the  wares  they 
sell. 

Young  Lebaudy's  prodigality  was  shown  more  in  betting, 
gambling,  wild  speculations,  and  absurd  expenditure.  One 
day  he  conceived  the  idea  of  presenting  bicycles  to  all  the 
letter-carriers  in  France.  The  government  was  obliged  to 
interfere,  it  being  forbidden  for  state  employees  to  receive 
presents  openly  from  an  individual.  This  was  not  repre- 
hensible, nor  was  the  whim  he  had  another  day  of  establish- 
ing free  navigation  on  the  Seine,  which  was  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  company  owning  the  concession.  Again,  on  a 
certain  evening,  when  in  company  with  a  set  of  young 
friends  as  dissipated  as  himself,  and  having  drunk  too  much, 
he  opened  the  windows  of  a  celebrated  cafe"  on  the  Boule- 
vard, where  he  was  dining,  and  threw  handfuls  of  gold  on 
the  crowd  below,  to  give  himself  the  Neronian  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  fighting  and  blows  that  were  exchanged  by  those 
on  whom  fell  this  unexpected  manna. 

It  would  take  a  volume  to  relate  all  the  extraordinary 
freaks  of  this  young  fellow.  The  worst  action  of  his  life,  so 
far,  was  his  conduct  when  his  mother  demanded  that  the  law 
place  him  under  a  judiciary  counsel.  She  proposed  to 
have  him  make  a  voyage  round  the  world  on  a  magnificent 
yacht,  with  a  more  than  comfortable  allowance.  He  re- 
fused to  go,  and  furthermore  started  the  most  outrageous 
imputations  against  his  mother  and  sister,  married  to  the 
Comte  Frisch-de-Fels.  He  won  his  lawsuit  before  the 
tribunals,  but  lost  it  in  public  opinion. 

All  the  bills  which  he  signed  to  usurers  before  he  became 
of  age  were  legally  null,  but  it  is  usual  to  act  honorably  even 
with  usurers,  if  only  to  prove  one  is  superior  to  them.  But 
M.  Lebaudy,  when  he  made  his  son  rich,  forgot  to  make  him 
a  gentleman.  The  young  man  discussed  the  question,  de- 
nied his  signatures,  and  refused  to  pay  them.  More  cunning 
than  the  usurers  themselves,  he  had  the  brilliant  idea  of 
changing  the  mode  of  writing  his  name  as  soon  as  he  be- 
came of  age,  which  permitted  him  to  declare  that  certain 


anterior  bills  were  false.  He  was  guilty  of  even  worse.  In 
revenge  for  some  rivalry  about  a  woman,  on  account  of 
some  impertinence  he  received,  others  say,  he  lodged  a  com- 
plaint against  the  Comte  Helie  de  Talleyrand-Perigord,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Prince  de  Sagan,  for  whom  he  had  signed 
bills  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  thousand  francs,  not 
as  a  borrower,  on  this  occasion,  but  as  a  lender.  The  count 
was  arrested  and  put  in  prison,  but  Max  lost  his  lawsuit. 
In  this  circumstance,  Lebaudy  endeavored  to  dishonor  his 
former  friend  and  to  bring  disgrace  on  an  honorable  and 
noble  family.  The  Comte  Helie  is,  perhaps,  not  faultless, 
but  the  odious  conduct  of  Max  Lebaudy  almost  rehabilitated 
him  by  attracting  public  sympathy  toward  him. 

The  inexorable  hour  for  military  service,  which  is  ob- 
ligatory for  all  Frenchmen,  sounded  in  turn  for  Max 
Lebaudy,  and,  as  he  possessed  no  university  diploma  giving 
him  a  right  to  the  diminution  of  legal  time,  his  three  years' 
service  was  demanded  and  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
artillery  wagon-train  corps  at  Fontainebleau,  his  knowledge 
of  four-in-hand  driving  fitting  him  especially  for  the  ser- 
vice of  military  wagoners.  A  good  comrade,  well  enough 
disciplined,  he  has  accomplished  his  hard  service  without 
grumbling  or  ill-will.  However,  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
so  much  money  in  unworthy  hands  gave  rise  to  some 
scandals  in  the  corps,  and  he  was  transferred  to  another 
squadron  at  Vernon,  near  Rouen.  There  he  fell  so  seri- 
ously ill  that,  when  somewhat  convalescent,  he  obtained  a 
sick  leave  ;  but,  instead  of  taking  care  of  himself,  he  went 
to  Trouville  this  last  summer  during  the  famous  race  week, 
and  created  a  great  deal  of  scandal  by  his  gambling  and 
debauchery.  His  horses  ran,  and  some  infractions  of  the 
rules  of  the  turf  were  committed — though  equity  obliges  us 
to  acknowledge  the  usual  good  reputation  of  his  racing 
stable — and  Lebaudy  was  obliged  by  orders  from  high 
authority  to  rejoin  his  corps  immediately. 

On  reaching  Vernon  he  was  again  taken  ill  with  malignant 
bronchitis,  and  was  brought  to  Paris  to  the  hospital  of  Val- 
de-Grace,  where,  while  convalescing,  he  has  been  awaiting 
the  decision  of  the  doctors  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
be  liberated  from  his  military  service  altogether.  Yesterday 
the  members  of  the  retirement  council  examined  his  case 
and,  after  they  had  deliberated,  declined  to  pronounce  in 
favor  of  his  retirement,  in  spite  of  a  serious  malady.  He  is 
to  be  sent  later  on  to  the  military  hospital  at  Amelie-les- 
Bains. 

Some  symptoms  of  remorse  for  so  unworthy  a  life  have 
manifested  themselves.  Lebaudy  has  lately  seemed  to  feel 
that  a  certain  duty  in  alms-giving  is  incumbent  upon  him, 
and  his  liberalities  have  become  more  worthy.  He  is  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  they  say  he  has  grown  weary 
of  being  celebrated  in  popular  street-songs  and  of  his 
notoriety  among  the  male  and  female  scum  of  the  "monde 
on  Ton  s'amuse."  DORSEY. 

Paris,  November  14,  1895. 


At  a  dinner-party  in  Baltimore,  many  years  ago,  at  which 
George  Peabody  was  one  of  the  guests,  some  one  inquired  : 
"  Which  did  you  enjoy  most,  Mr.  Peabody,  making  your 
money  or  giving  it  away?"  "Well,"  answered  Mr.  Pea- 
body, slowly,  and  Johns  Hopkins  was  observed  to  be 
deeply  interested  in  the  answer,  "I  enjoyed  making  money. 
I  think  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  make  money.  And  when 
the  idea  was  first  suggested  to  me  that  I  should  give  money 
away,  it  did  not  please  me  at  all.  In  fact,  it  distressed  me. 
But  I  thought  the  matter  over,  and  concluded  I'd  try  it  on 
a  small  scale.  So  I  built  the  first  of  the  model  tenement- 
houses  in  London.  It  was  a  hard  pull ;  but  after  it  was 
done  I  went  around  among  the  poor  people  living  in  the 
rooms,  so  clean  and  comfortable,  and  had  quite  a  new 
feeling.  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  So  I  gave  some  more, 
and  the  feeling  increased.  And  now  I  can  truly  say 
that,  much  as  I  enjoyed  making  money,  I  enjoyed  giv- 
ing it  away  a  great  deal  better." 


The  art  of  etching  seems  to  be  wonderfully  provocative  of 
humbug.  A  few  lines  which,  were  they  drawn  on  paper 
with  pencil  or  pen,  would  escape  comment,  become  (says  the 
Nation)  invested  with  a  wonderful  interest  when  they  are 
scratched  on  copper.  Time  was  when  Mr.  Hamerton  had 
to  complain  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of  etching  ;  but 
that  time  is  long  past,  and  to-day  an  artist  who  fails  as 
painter  and  draughtsman  has  but  to  publish  his  feebleness 
in  several  "  states "  to  become  a  considerable  personage. 
Reproductions  of  a  good  many  things  are  important  only 
because  they  are  etched. 


About  the  queerest  newspaper  is  Le  Monaco.  It  is  issued 
weekly,  is  admirably  printed  on  expensive  paper,  and  its 
"  news  "  consists  almost  exclusively  of  figures  arranged  in 
long  columns.  These  figures  tell  in  what  compartment  of 
the  roulette-wheels  at  Monte  Carlo  and  Spa  the  little  balls 
have  come  to  rest  during  a  week's  "  business."  The  paper 
costs  eight  dollars  a  year,  and  the  advertising  rates  are  four 
dollars  a  line  for  annonces  and  six  dollars  a  line  for  reclames. 


Baron  Hirsch  has  thus  far  sent  about  four  thousand 
Russian  Hebrews  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  hopes  to 
have  a  Hebrew  community  there  of  one  hundred  thousand 
within  ten  years.  He  sends  them  out  in  companies  of  fifty 
families,  each  provided  with  a  rabbi  and  a  doctor,  and  he 
expects  them  to  settle  in  villages,  giving  a  special  tract  for 
each  company. 


In  the  new  home  of  the  new  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
there  are  said  to  be  twenty  staircases  leading  from  the  main 
floor  to  the  second. 


The  cost  of  the  late  Franco- German  War  is  calculated  at 
$7,500,000  a  day. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

M.  Hanotaux,  the  French  ex-minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
describes  the  Sultan  as  a  dark  little  man,  pale-faced,  with 
restless  eyes,  and  a  lady's  hand. 

Grabowski  is  the  suggestive  name  of  the  man  who  made 
the  most  money  on  the  Russian  turf  this  year.  He  has  the 
best  racing  stable  in  the  country  and  cleared  sixty  thousand 
dollars. 

W.  D.  Howells  bought  some  goods  in  a  New  York  store, 
one  day  last  week,  and  the  proprietor  telephoned  his  pub- 
lishers in  Boston  :  "A  man  named  Howells  refers  to  you. 
Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

Dumas's  body  will  be  placed  in  a  tomb  not  far  from  that 
in  which  lies  Marie  Duplessis,  the  original  of  Camille. 
Once  every  year  Dumas  visited  her  tomb  and  placed  a 
wreath  of  flowers  upon  it. 

The  Vanderbilt  families  in  New  York  pay  their  florists 
one  thousand  dollars  per  month  at  Christmas  and  Easter. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  often  spends  as  much  as  six  hundred 
dollars  for  floral  decorations  in  his  home. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  recently  deposited  her  will  with 
a  prominent  London  attorney,  in  which,  true  to  her  pledge, 
she  has  left  a  legacy  to  each  of  the  5,834  male  persons  of 
France  born  on  the  birthday  of  her  son,  Prince  Louis. 

To  a  boarding-school  miss  who  met  Joseph  Jefferson  at  a 
tea-table  and  began  to  talk  to  him  about  Sab  bath -breaking, 
the  actor  said  :  "  If  I  were  a  fisherman,  I  should  never  fish 
on  Sunday ;  but  being  an  actor,  I  can  rest  both  soul  and 
body  by  fishing." 

Guy  de  Maupassant's  mother,  to  whom  he  left  ten  thou- 
sand francs  a  year  by  his  will,  recently  applied  to  have  the 
will  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  mental  incapacity,  as  she 
would  have  received  much  more  if  he  had  died  intestate. 
As  the  will  was  made  long  before  the  novelist  broke  down, 
she  lost  her  case. 

Guerrita,  who  is  to-day  the  foremost  bull-fighter  in  Spain, 
will,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  have  appeared  in  seventy- 
seven  fights.  He  receives  twelve  hundred  dollars  for  each 
appearance,  and,  deducting  four  hundred  dollars  for  expenses, 
his  income  nets  over  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  not  in- 
cluding numerous  presents. 

The  most  remarkable  woman  in  politics  in  Japan  is  Mme. 
Hatoyama.  When  her  husband,  a  leader  of  the  progres- 
sionist party,  ran  for  parliament,  she  took  the  stump  and 
made  speeches  in  his  interest — a  very  extraordinary  thing 
for  a  Japanese  lady  to  do.  She  is  now  a  teacher  in  the 
academy  of  which  her  husband  is  principal. 

The  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  is  a  confirmed  smoker  of 
cigarettes,  and  when  at  work  is  seldom  without  one  between 
her  lips  or  in  a  box  near  at  hand.  It  is  the  especial  pleasure 
of  "Bubi"  (His  Catholic  Majesty,  King  Alfonso  the  Thir- 
teenth) to  light  the  cigarette  for  his  mamma.  "Carmen 
Sylva,"  the  Queen  of  Roumania,  is  also  an  ardent  smoker. 

President  Crespo  of  Venezuela  is  a»  tall,  heavy  man,  with 
a  countenance  revealing  force  and  determination.  He  is 
very  abstemious,  and  generally  goes  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  summoning  his  min- 
isters to  him  at  sunrise.  He  is  fond  of  cattle-ranching,  and 
owns  a  large  number  of  acres  not  far  from  the  Venezuelan 
capital.     He  is  a  fine  equestrian. 

Pasteur  was  often  lost  in  dreams,  and  fell  an  easy  victim 
to  the  Paris  Jehu  who  on  wet  days  drove  him  from  the  Rue 
d'Ulm  to  the  Ouai  Malaquais,  whither  he  went  twice  a  week. 
The  driver  had  only  to  say,  "  A  Pheure,  monsieur,"  and  then 
to  drive  him  round  and  round.  Pasteur  never  moved.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  several  of  them  took  advantage  of  this 
to  charge  him  for  an  hour  or  two. 

A  very  marked  change  has  come  over  the  Prince  of 
Wales  of  late.  Naturally  calm  and  unimpressionable,  he 
has  grown  nervous,  restless,  and  discontented.  He  looks 
older  than  his  years  would  warrant,  and  his  eyes  have 
around  them  lines  that  tell  of  sleepless  nights  and  uncom- 
fortable thoughts.  It  is  said  that  his  physicians  have 
ordered  him  to  curtail  the  amount  of  tobacco  he  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  smoking. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  always  refers  to  her  husband  as  "  the 
President,"  both  in  his  presence  and  in  his  absence.  Some- 
times she  addresses  him  as  "  Mr.  Cleveland,"  but  when  she 
speaks  of  him  in  the  third  person,  she  never  uses  his  name. 
When  the  children  are  present,  she  invariably  addresses  him 
as  "papa."  He  calls  her  "  Frank,"  except  on  occasions  of 
formality  or  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  When  he  speaks 
of  her  in  her  absence  to  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
other  friends,  he  usually  says  "  My  wife." 

The  will  of  William  Wetmore  Story,  the  sculptor,  dis- 
poses of  real  estate  in  Boston,  Rome,  Paris,  and  Florence. 
The  studio  in  Paris  is  given  to  Julian  Story,  son  of  the  tes- 
tator ;  the  studio  in  Rome  to  the  son  Waldo  ;  and  land  in 
Florence  to  the  testator's  daughter,  Edith.  The  rest  of  the 
real  estate  is  given  to  the  three  children,  but  the  share  of 
Julian  is  for  his  life  only,  his  part,  after  his  death,  to  revert 
to  his  sister  and  brother.  The  testator  bought  the  studio  in 
Paris  for  200,000  francs,  and  Julian  has  occupied  it  ever 
since  its  purchase,  rent  free  ;  he  further  has  annually  for 
some  years  given  to  his  daughter,  Edith,  10,000  Italian  lire, 
and  during  the  same  period  of  time  he  has  given  Waldo 
nothing;  what  Edith  and  Julian  have  received  amounts  to 
50,000  lire,  and  he  therefore  gives  that  sum  in  his  will  to 
Waldo,  with  10,000  lire  additional  for  each  year  from  the 
date  of  the  will  to  the  time  of  the  testator's  death.  The 
sculptor  gives  his  marble  statues  to  Julian,  but  the  plaster 
statues,  casts,  models,  sketches,  and  certain  furniture  are 
given  to  Waldo,  to  whom  is  given  a  private  letter  containing 
the  wishes  of  the  testator  as  to  their  disposit: 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  6,  1896. 


PATRIOTIC    NEW    YORK. 

She  Gushed  Over  Cleveland— Her  "Voice    was   Still   for   War"- 

But  there  Came  a  Crash  io  Wall  Street,  and  Now 

She  Wants  "Peace  with  Honor." 


We  are  a  great  people,  we  New  Yorkers.  We  live  in  the 
greatest  city  of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world.  We  are 
perfectly  conscious  of  the  fact,  and  we  also  realize  that  we 
direct  the  public  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
But  into  the  minds  of  a  few  of  us  there  has  been  stealing, 
during  the  last  few  days,  a  vague  idea  that  perhaps  we  have 
been  cutting  rather  a  small  figure  in  the  eyes  of  the  United 
States. 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  sent  his  message  to  Congress,  in 
which  he  practically  threatened  war  in  case  Great  Britain 
did  not  accede  to  his  ideas  concerning  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  great  was  the  enthusiasm  in  New  York.  This  is 
a  Cleveland  town.  It  is  a  Democratic  town  to  begin  with, 
and  there  is  a  large  contingent  of  Mugwumps  among  the 
Democrats.  The  Mugwumps  adore  Cleveland,  the  Demo- 
crats accept  him.  Between  the  two,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  Cleve- 
land town.  Therefore,  when  Cleveland  sent  his  message, 
New  York  went  crazy  with  enthusiasm.  "There's  an 
American  President  for  you  ! a  was  the  common  cry.  Even 
among  the  financiers  and  corporation  lawyers — with  both  of 
which  classes  Mr.  Cleveland  has  affiliations,  through  his 
friends  Benedict  and  Whitney — there  was  a  general  tone  of 
enthusiastic  backing  of  the  President's  message. 

The  Times,  which  is  one  of  Cleveland's  most  devoted  ad- 
herents, printed  on  Wednesday,  December  iSth,  about  four 
columns  under  this  heading  :  "  Proud  Of  The  President — 
Bankers  And  Business  Men  Approve  The  Message — Mr. 
Depew,  Russell  Sage,  ex-Governor  Flower  And  Others  In- 
dorse The  President's  American  Sentiments  —  Democrats 
And  Republicans  Agree — General  Feeling  That  There  Was 
No  Other  Position  For  A  Patriotic  Executive  To  Take." 
Under  these  headings  there  were  four  columns  of  brief  in- 
terviews with  leading  men  on  Wall  Street  and  elsewhere,  and, 
in  the  enthusiastic  language  of  the  Times,  "party  lines  dis- 
appeared yesterday." 

The   President's  message  was  approved  on  every  hand, 
and   the    common   talk    of    Wall    Street   was  that   it    was 
"sound  and  patriotic  doctrine,"    Ex-Govemor  Flower  said  : 
"I  indorse  every  word  of  it."     Henry  W.   Cannon,  presi- 
dent of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  said  :  "  It  firmly  asserts 
our  views."     Edward  D.   Randolph,  president  of  the  Con-  j 
tinental  National  Bank,  said  :  "The  message  is  a  splendid  l 
document."     Edward  Simmons,  president   of  the    Fourth  ; 
National  Bank,  said:  "It  is   a   grand   paper."     James  T.  , 
Woodward,  president  of  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  said  :  | 
"  The  message  will  be  sustained  by  the  people."     Warner 
Van    Norden,  president  of   the    Bank  of  North  America,  , 
said  :    "  The   message   is   sound   and   patriotic."      Russell  | 
Sage  said  :  "  I   agree  with  it  entirely."     R.  M.  Galloway, 
president  of  the  Merchant's  National  Bank,   said :  "  I  am  , 
wholly  in  accord  with  the  President."     E.  O.  Leech,  vice-  ! 
president  of  the  National  Union  Bank,  said  :  "  The  message  | 
will  find  a  response  from  every  patriot."     And  so  it  went  on 
for  columns  of  interviews,  the  only  discordant  note  being  : 
the  remark  of  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  who  said  that  we  might  '■ 
as  well  begin  with  arbitration  as  end  with  arbitration,  be- 
cause   "a   war  with    Great  Britain  would   be  the  greatest 
calamity  of  modern  times — it  would  cost  thousands  of  mill- 
ions and  would  finally  have  to  be  settled  by  arbitration." 

The  day  after  the  President's  message,  all  was  enthusiasm 
on  Wall  Street.     The  brokers  were  in  the  best  of  spirits. 
Stocks  declined  slightly  until  the  last  half  hour,  when  there  ' 
was  a  sharp  rally.     The  bears,  who  were  trying  to  break  ! 
stocks,  and  were  selling  short  on  account  of  the  war  talk,  ! 
were  much  ridiculed  by  the  bull  element,  who  went  to  work 
and  picked  out  officers  for  a  "bear  regiment,"  as  follows: 
"  Colonel-commanding,  Addison  Cammack  ;  lieutenant-colo- 
nel,  A.  J.   Weil ;    major,   William    B.   Wheeler  ;  adjutant, 
Arthur  Hunter  ;   vivandiere,   A.   H.   Combs."     The  bears  i 
were  much  guyed,  but  they  kept  on,  saying  nothing,  sawing 
wood,  and  selling  short.     Another  thing  which  added  to  the 
gayety  of  the  exchange  was  a  bogus  dispatch  which  was 
circulated  among  the  brokers  ;  it  purported  to  come  from 
London,  addressed  to  the  stock  exchange,  and  ran  thus : 

"  If  England  sends  a  war  fleet  to  bombard  New  York,  what  guar- 
antee is  there  that  its  movements  might  not  be  interfered  with  by 
excursion  boats  ?  Dunraven." 

Altogether,  the  brokers  had  a  fine  time  on  Thursday,  and 
the  sharp  rallies  in  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  day  made  them 
a  little  less  pensive  about  the  threatening  aspect  of  things. 

But  on  Friday  matters  began  to  change.  A  steady  stream 
of  orders  to  sell  poured  into  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
brokers  were  tumbling  over  each  other  to  sell.  The  "  Bear 
Regiment,"  which  had  been  so  much  guyed  the  day  before, 
were  going  around  with  excited  faces  steadily  selling  short. 
There  was  no  joking  on  Friday  about  the  "  Bear  Regiment." 
As  the  market  steadily  dropped,  ruin  began  to  stare  some  of 
the  brokers  in  the  face.  Wild  rumors  flew  around  the 
street.  One  was  that  Russell  Sage  had  withdrawn  $400,000 
in  gold  from  the  Sub-Treasury  and  deposited  it  in  the  vaults 
of  the  Mercantile  Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company.  The 
firm  of  Harvey  Fisk's  Sons  was  credited  with  having  drawn 
$350,000  in  gold,  and  also  put  it  in  a  safe-deposit  vault 
Another  rumor  was  that  the  Rothschilds  had  given  orders  to 
withdraw  $25,000,000  as  well  as  their  commercial  credits. 
Four  firms  went  under  in  the  crash,  and  when  Friday  night 
came,  Wall  Street  was  wrapped  in  gloom. 

By  Saturday,  the  brokers  and  the  newspapers  had  ex- 
perienced a  change  of  heart.  They  had  all  concluded  that 
it  was  just  as  well  not  to  declare  immediate  war  on  Great 
Britain.  Temporizing  articles  began  to  appear  in  the  news- 
papers. The  Times  bad  an  article  headed :  "  The  Wiser 
Heads  In  Wall  Street."  It  followed  it  the  next  day  with  an 
editorial  headed  "The  Thing  That  Makes  For  Peace," 
me  i  is  an  out-and-out  Cleveland  organ,  and  was  very 
:se  on  Wednesday.     But   in  an  article  on  Saturday, 


headed  "The  Talk  Of  War,"  the  Times  was  engaged  in 
chasing  itself  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  with  the  utmost 
rapidity,  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  days,  the  Times 
discovered  that  "  even  if  the  commission  shall  find  that 
Great  Britain  is  in  the  wrong,  it  does  not  follow  that 
war  must  ensue."  President  Cleveland's  language,  "Will- 
ful aggression  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  resist  by  every  means  in  its  power,"  did  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Saturday  Times,  "  necessarily  in- 
volve war."  In  the  opinion  of  the  Wednesday  Times  it 
meant  "the  arbitrament  of  battle."  The  Tribune,  too, 
which  had  reluctantly  praised  Mr.  Cleveland  for  his  message 
on  Wednesday,  had  on  Saturday  an  editorial  headed 
"Keep  Cool."  It  began  with  the  sentence,  "The  bom- 
bardment of  our  ports  is  not  going  to  begin  with  to- 
morrow," and  ended  "tranquillity  is  a  great  virtue,  and 
those  who  cultivate  it  are  the  best  patriots."  The  next  day 
the  Tribune  had  an  editorial  headed  "  Evils  of  War  Talk," 
in  which  it  "counseled  prudence,"  saying,  "War  talk  is 
particularly  inexpedient  at  this  juncture,  because  it  is  sure  to 
make  the  settlement  of  the  case  more  difficult";  and  the 
Tribune  closed  its  peaceable  editorial  by  the  remark : 
"  The  two  greatest  nations  in  the  world  have  not  fallen  so 
low  that  there  is  no  way  of  settling  their  disagreements  but 
by  a  reversion  to  savagery  and  barbarism." 

But  the  Herald,  which  made  the  most  of  the  war  scare  on 
Wednesday,  had  the  worst  scare  of  the  war  on  Saturday. 
On  that  day  it  printed  several  columns  of  interviews  under 
staring  headings  as  follows  :  "  Peace  With  Honor — That  Is 
The  Position  Taken  By  Most  Business  Men  Who  Deplore 
Precipitate  Action — Dry  Goods,  Commission  Men,  And  Im- 
porters, Indorse  The  '  Herald's '  Plea  For  Deliberation — 
Cleveland  Has  Gone  Too  Far — Belief  That  Diplomacy  Will 
Find  A  Way  Out  Of  The  Difficulty  Without  Recourse  To 
War."  The  interviews  which  followed  were  extremely  comic 
reading  when  contrasted  with  the  interviews  of  Wednesday. 
Even  Banker  Benedict,  Mr.  Cleveland's  fidus  achates,  said  : 
"  The  crisis  is  very  grave.  To-day's  Herald  voices  my 
views.  We  want  to  go  slow.  Thomas  S.  Hillocks,  presi- 
dent of  the  Metropolitan  Trust  Company,  said  that  he  "  did 
not  think  the  Venezuelan  dispute  was  a  proper  cause  for 
war,"  and  added  :  "  There  is  too  much  of  this  war  talk.'* 
John  A.  Stewart,  president  of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany, said  :  "There  has  been  entirely  too  much  war  talk 
and  too  much  nonsense  about  this  thing."  And  so  on  for 
columns. 

The  day  after  Cleveland's  message  appeared  in  print,  a 
committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  went  around  get- 
ting signatures  to  a  call  for  a  meeting  to  condemn  the  mes- 
sage. It  raised  so  much  excitement  that  the  men  getting  up 
the  call  were  nearly  chased  out  of  town,  and  the  men  who 
signed  it  spent  the  next  two  days  in  vigorously  denying  that 
they  had  ever  seen  the  call  By  Saturday,  Wall  Street  and 
the  mercantile  and  financial  community  generally  were  so 
badly  scared  by  the  crash  in  stocks  that  they  would  have 
signed  a  paper  sentencing  Grover  Cleveland  to  life  imprison- 
ment on  the  Dry  Tortugas. 

I  tell  you  what,  New  York  is  a  great  town.  We  are  very 
patriotic,  and  we  are  prepared  (with  some  little  help  from 
the  United  States)  to  lick  Great  Britain,  and  all  creation  be- 
sides. But  when  it  comes  to  smashing  our  stock  market 
and  making  us  lose  money,  we  believe  in  "peace  with 
honor"  every  time,  and  don;t  you  forget  it. 

New  York,  December  23,  1895.  Flaneur. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  employment  of  elephants  for  the  heavy  work  in  the 
Burmese  lumber-yards  of  Rangoon  is  thus  described  by  a 
writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  : 

"  From  the  moment  when  the  great  teak  logs  have  to  be  fished  out 
of  the  lagoon-like  backwater,  in  which  they  float  almost  sunk  by 
their  specific  gravity,  till  the  moment  when  the  thin  planks  used  for 
ship-building,  and  a  hundred  other  purposes  to  which  the  wood  is  put, 
are  finally  turned  out  of  the  yard,  it  is  the  elephant  worker  that  does 
nearly  all  that  requires  intelligence,  and  absolutely  all  that  calls  for 
the  exertion  of  great  strength  in  the  operations  of  the  yard.  The 
huge  animal  piloting  one  of  the  logs  to  the  yard  does  his  work  with 
a  quiet  intelligence  which  renders  him  quite  independent  of  the  direc- 
tions and  advice  given  him  by  the  native  perched  aloft  on  his  shoul- 
ders. The  trunk  is  used  for  the  operation  in  a  way  which  is  a  surprise. 
The  end  of  the  trunk  only  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  log,  and 
in  some  way — probably  by  force  of  suction — holds  it  firmly  enough 
to  propel  a  log  of  perhaps  three  tons'  weight  easily  and  even  rapidly 
through  the  water.  The  log,  once  piloted  to  shore,  will,  at  the  word 
of  command,  if  not  of  a  greater  weight  than  about  a  ton  and  a 
half,  be  prized  up  by  the  animal's  tusk,  and  then  grasped  with 
the  trunk  carefully  and  exactly  in  the  middle,  and  carried  to 
the  spot  where  it  is  wanted.  Arrived  at  the  heap  of  logs  in  the 
yard,  he  will  place  one  end  on  the  ground  and  the  other  on  the 
heap,  and  then  proceed  with  the  most  systematic  care  to  push  it  up 
and  adjust  it  with  the  point  of  his  tusks.  For  this  and  all  other  nice 
processes  of  adjustment,  the  point  of  the  trunk  is  the  instrument 
used,  and  it  appears  to  be  as  sensitive  as  a  musician's  fiDgers,  yet  as 
strong,  and,  if  need  be,  as  rigid,  as  a  bar  of  steel.  There  are  about 
a  dozen  elephants  employed  in  the  work  of  the  yard,  and  all  of  these 
but  one  are  males.  The  males  are  usually  larger  and  stronger  than 
the  female  elephants.  The  solitary  female  worker  is  a  veritable 
maid-of-all-work  about  the  yard.  At  one  time  she  may  be  seen  hold- 
ing a  log  up  to  the  saw  when  at  work,  either  endwise  or  across,  as  occa- 
sion may  require  ;  at  another,  she  is  dragging  the  slabs  away  with 
the  end  of  her  trunk,  and  piling  them  in  heaps  with  all  the  regularity 
and  skill  of  the  most  neat-banded  workman  ;  at  a  third,  she  is  mak- 
ing a  stack  of  the  sawn  boards,  or  sweeping  the  sawdust  from  the 
mill-house  floor  with  a  gigantic  broom.  The  meaning  of  the  whistle 
to  knock  off  work  is  not  better  known  to  any  workman  on  the  place 
than  to  her,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  induce  her  to  do  a  single 
trunk's  turn  when  the  signal  has  once  sounded.  And  you  can  not 
overload  an  elephant,  for  the  animal  will  at  once  refuse  any  load 
which  he  considers  beyond  his  strength,  and  there  is  practically  no 
appeal  from  the  elephant's  opinion  on  such  a  question." 


The  bicycle  continues  to  grow  in  favor  among  European 
rulers.  It  is  now  learned  that  President  Faure  has  become 
an  expert  rider.  When  King  George  of  Greece  was  in 
Paris  recently,  he  and  the  president  took  lessons  in  an 
academy.  King  George  afterward  purchased  a  machine 
and  sent  it  to  Athens,  where  he  is  now  often  seen  astride  it. 
And  later,  when  the  King  of  Portugal — who  is  extremely 
pordy — was  a  guest  of  M.  Faure,  the  latter  took  him  to  the 
same  academy  and  had  him  instructed  in  the  use  of  the 
wheel. 


An  Old  Miniature. 
'  You  showed  me,  Rob,  the  other  day, 
A  miniature  so  full  of  grace 
That  it  hath  stol'n  my  heart  away — 
I  long  again  to  see  that  face. 

'  Find  it  for  me  before  I  go  ; 

The  eyes  had  caught  the  heavenly  hue  ; 
The  proud  lips  give  you  Cupid's  bow  ; 

The  brow  was  steadfast,  strong,  and  true. 

*  A  regal  robe  she  seemed  to  wear, 

In  newest  fashion  of  our  day  ; 
And  on  her  neck,  so  nobly  fair. 
Splendid  old-fashioned  laces  lay." 

'  I'll  look,  my  boy.     Was  it  this  one? 
(Her  eye  is  blue  as  china-ware) ; 
Or  this?    (Her  face  is  like  the  sun,) 

Stay!     Here's  the  likeness,  I  dare  swear." 

1  No  ;  none  of  those,  Rob  ;  none  of  those. 
That's  Lizzie  Courtenay,  this  is  Jane  ; 
I  know  her  well — and  little  Rose  ; 

Good  creatures,  though  they're  rather  vain. 

'  'Twas  none  of  these  did  steal  my  heart ; 
For  them  I  never  breathed  a  sigh  ; 
Or,  sleeping,  wakened  with  a  start 

From  thrilling  dreams  that  they  were  nigh. 

'  Oh,  seek  once  more  the  portrait  rare  ; 
In  yonder  cabinet  it  lay  ; 
Then  breathe  my  lady's  name  and  where 
Her  knight  may  follow  her  to-day." 

*  Your  fond  impatience  urges  me 

To  seek  the  fair  enchantress's  face — 
Yet  here  lies  all  my  gallery  ; 

Not  one  is  absent  from  its  place  ; 

1  Or  only  one  an  artist  friend 

Begged  as  a  loan  from  me  last  night  ; 
It  lies  apart,  half-packed  to  send — 
Glance  at  it  ere  we  lose  the  light. 

'  What !     That  is  she  ?    O  strange,  weird  fate  ! 
My  boy,  your  stricken  heart  lies  low 
Before  the  lovely  Countess  Kate, 

Who  died  a  hundred  years  ago  !  " — Anon. 


"Portrait  of  a  Lady,  17—." 

Catalogue. 
He  has  come,  do  you  say  ?  only  waits  to  begin  ? 

Quick,  Betty,  the  patches,  no  minute's  delay  ! 
Now,  a  small  one  just  here,  at  the  side  of  the  chin. 

That  may  draw  people's  eye  to  the  dimple  at  play. 
Oh,  Betty,  this  ruffle — 'tis  dropping  awry  ! 
And,  Betty,  my  hair — is  it  piled  up  too  high? 

What  think  you  ?  the  rose,  and  a  string  of  the  pearls 

Just  carelessly  twining  about  in  the  curls  ? — 
And,  Betty — you  think  I  am  looking  my  best? 

You  are  sure  you  have  done  all  your  utmost  endeavor  ? 
That  I  lack  nothing  more  to  be  modishly  dressed  ? 

As  you  see  me  to-day  folk  will  see  me  forever. 

Who  knocks?  what,  my  lord?  (how  the  gloves  get  mislaid!) 

Go  say  that  I'll  wait  on  him,  girl,  in  a  minute. 
Did  I  well  to  make  choice  of  the  rosebud  brocade  ? 

(See  this  ruffle  again — I  protest  you  must  pin  it!) 
For  vou  know  'twas  a  rose- patterned  sacque  that  I  wore 

With  the  necklace  of  pearls  at  the  duchess's  rout, 
With  the  shoes  that  stood  five  inches  high  from  the  floor, 

When  I  danced  a  gavotte,  and  my  lord  led  me  out  ? 
And  then,  you  remember,  I  wore  it  again 

To  that  syllabub  party  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
When  he  wiled  me  away  down  a  rose-trellised  lane, 

To  the  grotto  that  stood  by  the  side  of  a  rill 
With  a  nymph  and  an  urn — I  can  see  the  place  still. 
And  the  rose — it  was  just  such  another  as  this  1 — 
That  I  stuck  in  my  hair,  and  he  snatched  with  a  kiss. 

He'd  a  peach-colored  coat,  and  a  sword-knot  of  gold, 

And  his  hair  was  unpowdered,  all  curling  and  yellow — 
And  I  thought — I  was  foolish  and  not  very  old — 

That  I  never  had  met  with  a  prettier  fellow. 

Do  you  think  he  has  wit  enough  left  to  discover 

That  I'm  looking  to-day  as  I  looked  when  we  met? 
He's  a  husband,  alas !  and  no  longer  a  lover, 
But  still — he  is  vastly  content  with  me  yet  I 
And,  Betty,  perchance  when  we  both  have  grown  old, 
When  his  hair  is  no  longer  all  yellow  with  gold, 
He  will  look  at  the  picture  and  sigh,  and  remember 
How  delightsome  was  June  till  it  turned  to  December — 
Will  remember,  though  dimple  and  blush  could  not  last, 
And  the  time  of  brocades  and  bolero  is  past. 
Though  the  shoes  are  danced  through  and  the  roses  are  dead. 
That  I  was  a  beauty  when  first  we  were  wed. 

To  think  'twill  all  vanish — alas  1  and  alas  1 

I  am  ready,  you  say  ? — one  more  look  in  the  glass, 

And,  quick,  Betty,  find  me  my  big  yellow  fan. 
And  let  me  descend — I  have  lingered  too  long — 

My  lord  will  lose  patience,  I'm  sadly  afraid, 

And  fidget,  and  fume,  and  begin  to  upbraid, 
And  to  chide  me — 'tis  ever  the  way  with  a  man  ! 

And  the  painter  will  chafe,  and  the  picture  go  wrong — 
My  gloves! — but  no  matter — there's  one  of  them  missing — 

Throw  open  the  door — Why,  he's  waiting,  I  vow. 
My  lord,  at  your  service  !     Nay,  fie  on  such  kissing  ! 

By  and  bye,  if  you  will — 'tis  no  time  for  it  now  ! 

— May  Probyn. 
m  *  * 

Mr.  Gladstone  continues  the  severe  course  of  study  which 
he  mapped  out  for  himself  when  he  retired  from  public  life. 
He  is  in  his  study  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  reads  and 
writes  till  about  luncheon  time.  This  occupies  him  about 
half  an  hour,  and  then  he  retires  again  for  more  work. 
Then  comes  a  drive,  and  then,  after  dinner,  another  period 
of  reading,  varied  by  backgammon. 


It  is  likely  that  Great  Britain  has  a  larger  population  than 
France  for  the  first  time  in  history.  At  the  last  census,  in 
1S91,  the  United  Kingdom  had  37,797,000  inhabitants, 
against  38,343,000  for  France,  and  since  then  the  deaths 
have  regularly  outnumbered  the  births  in  France,  while  the 
opposite  has  been  the  case  in  England. 


Austria's  new  ministry  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  public 
prosecutors  reminding  them  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution,  and  warning  them  that  the 
illegal  practice  of  confiscating  newspapers,  on  the  ground 
that  they  incite  to  hatred  and  contempt,  will  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 


January  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    MAD    EMPRESS. 


Mme.    del    Barrio's    Story   of    Carlotta    of    Mexico— The    Terrible 

Events  that  Unsettled  her  Reason — Her  Strange 

Behavior  in  the  Vatican. 


The  entire  civilized  world  is  now  talking  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.  Rarely  has  that  much  discussed  and  little  under- 
stood diplomatic  declaration  so  engrossed  the  attention  of 
the  nations.  But  once  before  has  the  United  States  asserted 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  that  was  at  the  close  of  our  Civil 
War.  When  Maximilian,  a  hapless  Hapsburg  prince,  came 
over  from  his  beautiful  home  at  Miramar,  on  the  Adriatic 
Sea,  backed  by  the  mercenary  legions  of  the  third  Napo- 
leon, to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  Mexican  Republic  an  im- 
perial form  of  government,  the  United  States  said,  "  Stop  !  " 
The  empire  erected  by  Maximilian  and  Napoleon  toppled 
and  tumbled  like  a  house  of  cards.  With  the  fate  of  the 
leading  actor  in  that  tragedy,  Maximilian,  all  the  world  is 
familiar. 

Ex-Empress  Carlotta  is  dying  in  the  lonely  Castle  of 
Bouchoute,  near  Brussels.  For  nearly  thirty  years  she 
has  lived  in  seclusion,  at  first  enjoying  occasional  brief 
periods  of  mental  clearness,  but  for  the  past  ten  years  she 
has  been  hopelessly  mad,  and  no  one  will  regret  her  release 
from  such  a  living  death.  No  one,  that  is,  except  her  elder 
brother,  Leopold  the  Second,  King  of  Belgium.  They  two, 
with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  were  the  heirs  of  Leopold  the 
First,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-four  years,  died  a  million- 
aire many  times  over.  Carlotta  inherited  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  when  she  was  declared  mad  in  1866,  Leopold 
the  Second,  as  her  guardian,  took  charge  of  her  estate. 

It  is  estimated  that  her  fortune  should  now  amount,  in- 
cluding interest  and  compound  interest,  to  forty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  Carlotta's  death  would  bring  upon  Leopold  a 
call  to  disgorge  a  large  portion  of  this  sum.  For  many 
years  he  has  posed  as  a  philanthropist  in  his  attitude  toward 
the  Congo  Free  State,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  commercial 
speculation  in  which  he  has  sunk  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars,  including,  as  it  is  surmised,  all  of  Carlotta's  fortune. 
It  is  unusual  that  a  king  should  be  amenable  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  but  in  a  recent  civil  suit  brought  against  him  in  re- 
gard to  some  shady  land  transaction,  Leopold  was  made  to 
pay  up.  This  case,  it  is  now  thought,  was  brought  at  the 
instigation  of  the  imperial  family  of  Austria,  to  test  the  Bel- 
gian king's  standing  in  a  court  of  law,  for  by  the  terms  of 
the  marriage  settlement  two-thirds  of  her  fortune  at  the  time 
of  her  death  goes  to  her  husband  or  his  heirs.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  Leopold  the  Second  is  much  perturbed  at  the 
prospect  of  Carlotta's  demise. 

In  view  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  the  publication  of  a 
book  giving  the  history  of  Carlotta's  madness  is  particularly 
timely,  especially  as  it  is  given  on  such  excellent  authority. 
It  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Baron  de  Malortie,  a  gentleman  of 
the  court  of  Maximilian,  and  what  is  not  recorded  from  his 
own  knowledge  was  dictated  to  him  by  Mme.  del  Barrio,  a 
lady-in-waiting  to  Carlotta,  who  has  remained  with  her  im- 
perial mistress  to  the  very  last. 

It  is  not  many  months  ago  that  the  Argonaut  printed  a 
long  review  of  "  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,"  giving  the  pathetic 
story  of  that  ill-fated  attempt  to  found  an  empire  in  Mexico, 
and  so  we  shall  give  but  a  brief  account  here  of  that  enter- 
prise, and  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  hurried  series  of 
events  that  developed  the  ex-empress's  insanity. 

In  1866,  Empress  Carlotta  was  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
She  was  a  remarkable  woman.  Beautiful  and  bewitching, 
witty  and  courageous,  she  had  great  ambition  and  was 
rather  fatalistic,  in  the  manner  of  Napoleon  the  Third.  She 
had  urged  her  husband  to  accept  the  dangerous  crown  of 
Mexico,  and  then  she  had  become  his  right  hand.  When 
they  learned  that  the  French  army  was  going  to  reembark, 
leaving  Maximilian  with  his  own  forces,  the  empress  had 
no  illusions  about  the  consequences  of  the  blow.  But  she 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  ward  it  off.  Bazaine,  they 
knew,  wished  their  downfall ;  Bazaine  betrayed  them,  but 
his  master,  they  said,  knew  nothing  of  his  infamies,  and  it 
would  suffice  to  acquaint  him  of  them  to  reverse  the  situa- 
tion immediately.  The  empress  resolved  to  see  Napoleon, 
tell  him  all,  and  beseech  him  to  leave  the  French  army  in 
Mexico  six  months  longer,  the  time  to  organize  the  national 
army,  whose  formation  Bazaine  had  carefully  prevented. 
The  thought  of  a  refusal  never  entered  her  mind. 

Her  entourage  were  far  from  sharing  her  confidence. 
Says  M.  de  Malortie : 

We  had  not  the  least  doubt  that  Napoleon  would  refuse.  The 
turn  which  affairs  in  Europe  were  taking,  the  fear  of  complications 
with  Germany,  would  oblige  the  emperor  to  call  back  his  last  soldier 
before  it  was  too  late,  without  even  taking  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the  United  States,  which 
might  become  very  troublesome  in  case  of  a  war  with  Prussia.  We 
all  felt  that  the  departure  of  the  empress  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end,  and  that  her  majesty  would  never  return. 

Nobody  dared  to  undeceive  her,  or,  rather,  nobody  wished 
to  do  so,  and  her  departure  for  France  was  decided  upon. 
Then  the  point  in  question  was  how  to  escape  from  Bazaine. 
For  the  unfortunate  sovereigns  could  not  make  any  step 
without  permission  of  the  marshal,  and  it  was  clear  that  the 
latter  would  oppose  a  trip  made  for  the  purpose  of  denounc- 
ing him  to  his  master.  A  special  ruse  was  invented  to  put 
him  on  the  wrong  scent.  Empress  Carlotta  feigned  a  visit 
to  Yucatan.  She  set  out  with  a  numerous  suite,  and  while 
the  populace  erected  arches  of  triumph  and  prepared  illumi- 
nations, she  escaped  from  her  imperial  state  at  Vera  Cruz 
by  confiding  herself  to  but  two  or  three  faithful  servants. 
One  of  the  latter  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  the  tele- 
graph office  occupied,  and  this  proved  of  advantage  to  the 
fugitive.     Says  M.  de  Malortie  : 

The  marshal  became  fearfully  angry  when  he  learned  the  news, 
and  immediately  ordered  a  French  cruiser  to  get  under  steam  and 
bring  back  the  empress.  When  the  order  arrived  at  its  destination, 
it.  was  too  late,  the  empress  had  eight  hours'  start. 

It  has  been  said  that  her  reason  was  already  shattered. 
Her  entourage  formally  deny  it,  and  M.  de  Malortie  main- 
tains that  thousands  of  witnesses  were  able  to  judge  to  the 


contrary  during  the  festive  days  preceding  the  departure. 
At  all  events,  be  it  the  Mexican  climate  or  a  natural  disposi- 
tion, the  account  we  have  before  us  shows  that  Empress 
Carlotta  was  very  nervous,  very  impressionable  at  her  ar- 
rival in  Europe. 

The  first  mortification  met  her  at  Brest,  and  it  was  very 
violent,  and  the  French  Government,  although  officially  ad- 
vised, had  sent  nobody  to  receive  her  and  to  put,  according 
to  custom,  a  palace  at  her  disposal.  She  felt  this  first  blow 
very  severely,  and  did  not  speak  of  anything  else  during 
the  journey  from  Brest  to  Paris.  From  time  to  time  she 
shut  her  eyes,  and  kept  silent,  but  her  face  betrayed  her 
sadness.  The  people  of  her  suite  tried  to  console  her  by 
saying  that  certainly  the  official  reception  had  been  reserved 
for  her  arrival  at  Paris.  They  succeeded  only  in  increasing 
her  vexation.  She  was  seen  sometimes  to  grow  pale,  then 
to  flush  like  a  person  receiving  an  insult  It  was  an  un- 
pleasant spectacle,  which  became  poignant  when  the  Paris 
station  was  reached.  When  the  empress  saw  the  deserted 
station,  and  understood  that  she  and  her  suite  were  to  drive 
to  the  hotel  in  hired  carriages,  the  scales  fell  from  her  eyes, 
and  her  face  took  on  such  a  painful  expression  that  it  was 
heart-rending.  She  trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Hardly 
had  she  arrived  at  the  hotel,  when  she  asked  to  be  left 
alone.  Her  ladies-in-waiting  relate  that  she  passed  the  night 
in  tears,  and  Mme.  del  Barrio  was  struck,  on  seeing  her  in 
the  morning,  by  the  fixity  and  singular  expression  of  her 
eyes. 

The  day  passed  without  a  sign  from  Saint  Cloud,  where 
Napoleon  then  resided.  Certainly,  policy  demanded  this 
silence,  but  it  was  cruel.  The  second  day  a  chamberlain 
came  to  invite  the  sovereign  of  Mexico  to  breakfast  at  Saint 
Cloud.  She  refused,  but  announced  her  visit  for  three 
I  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  journey  was  doleful.  Mme. 
del  Barrio  was  alone  with  the  princess  in  the  first  carriage. 
She  says : 

Her  eyes  red  with  tears,  my  beautiful  mistress  seemed  the  person- 
ification of  grief  and  sorrow.  She  evidently  had  a  high  fever,  and 
was  excited  to  such  a  degree  that  twice  I  had  to  take  her  in  my 
arms,  in  order  to  appease  and  to  calm  her,  like  a  sick  child.  But 
what  good  did  it  do  ?  A  moment  later  her  majesty  cried  and  raved 
again,  subject  to  a  nervous  attack,  and  I  much  doubted  whether  she 
would  be  able  to  pay  her  visit. 

The  empress  made  an  effort  when  approaching  Saint 
Cloud,  and  succeeded  in  overcoming  her  excitement.  With 
an  impassive  brow,  she  ascended  the  stairs — her  imperial 
hosts  had  not  come  to  meet  her — then  she  passed  the  petit 
service,  whose  attire  in  citizen's  clothes  clearly  demonstrated 
in  court  language  the  slight  importance  attributed  to  her 
person.  Then  she  traversed  a  suite  of  chambers  before 
meeting  those  she  sought.     Finally,  M.  de  Malortie  says  : 

Napoleon  twisted  his  well-waxed  mustachio.  He  entered  with  that 
waddling  and  balancing  gait  which  was  particular  to  him,  trying  to 
hide  his  emotion  behind  a  rather  constrained  and  stereotyped  smile. 

The  first  ten  minutes  were  given  to  presentations,  official 
smiles  on  one  side,  deep  bowings  on  the  other.  This 
finished,  Napoleon  the  Third  led  the  two  empresses  into  the 
adjoining  room.  Mme.  del  Barrio  estimates  the  interview 
to  have  lasted  about  an  hour,  seeming  to  her  a  century. 
She  knew  that  the  future  of  her  masters  depended  on  it, 
and  she  prayed  with  fervor  to  the  Almighty  and  to  "the  Holy 
Virgin  of  Guadalupe  "  to  protect  them. 

Suddenly  somebody  began  to  speak  very  loudly  in  the  ad- 
joining room,  and  Mme.  del  Barrio  continues  : 

We  all  looked  at  each  other.  The  voice  of  the  Empress  Carlotta 
was  perfectly  distinguishable.  Her  majesty  cried  out  in  an  irritated 
tone  :  "  Truly,  I  should  not  have  forgotten  who  you  are  and  who  I 
am  ;  I  should  have  remembered  that  the  blood  of  the  Bourbons  runs 
in  my  veins,  and  not  dishonor  my  race  by  humiliating  myself  before 
a  Bonaparte  and  having  anything  to  do  with  an  adventurer." 

This  ejaculation  was  succeeded  by  a  hollow  noise,  followed 
by  a  profound  silence.  A  certain  time  elapsed,  then  the 
door  was  opened  and  the  emperor  appeared,  his  face  altered, 
his  voice  hoarse.  He  called  Mme.  del  Barrio,  who  con- 
tinues : 

I  hurriedly  went  in,  and  found  my  mistress  fainting  on  a  lounge, 
rigid  and  cold  as  a  statue.  The  Empress  Eugenie  was  kneeling  at 
her  side,  a  botde  of  eau  de  cologne  before  her.  With  her  beautiful 
little  hands,  she  moistened  the  forehead  of  the  fainting  woman,  and 
rubbed  her  feet  and  hands.  With  the  tenderness  of  a  sister,  Empress 
Eugenie  had  undone  her  majesty's  dress,  and  had  even  taken  off  her 
shoes  and  stockings,  in  order  to  rub  the  soles  of  her  feet. 

Thanks  to  their  care,  Empress  Carlotta  recovered  her 
senses,  but  only  for  a  moment  ;  she  immediately  fainted 
again.  The  emperor  paced  the  room  in  agitation,  looking 
extremely  annoyed  at  the  occurrence.  At  last  he  left  the 
room,  and  Mme.  del  Barrio  ventured  to  ask  the  Empress 
Eugenie  how  it  occurred.  We  reproduce  almost  entirely  the 
answer  of  the  sovereign  : 

Her  majesty  shook  her  pretty  head  and  responded  in  a  low  voice, 
raising  her  eyes  to  heaven  :  "  You  know  the  purpose  of  her  majesty's 
journey — it  was  for  Bazaine  and  our  army.  Affairs  had  become  too 
serious  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  and  the  emperor  is  obliged  to  con- 
centrate the  army  and  to  recall  every  last  man  ;  even  the  Algerian 
regiments  have  received  orders  to  return  to  France.  What  can  I 
say  ?  Our  hearts  are  bleeding,  the  emperor's  and  mine.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, there  are^cases  above  human  desires,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
think  of  France  and  of  our  son  before  sacrificing  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  empire,  even  to  those  who  are  most  dear  to  us." 
(Her  majesty  sighed  deeply.)  "  The  poor  empress  seemed  struck  as 
if  by  lightning  by  the  '  non  possumus '  of  the  emperor.  She  had 
built  all  her  hopes  on  this  interview,  well  knowing  the  friendly  dis- 
position of  his  majesty  and  my  sincere  friendship.  Carlotta 
has  pleaded  her  cause  for  over  an  hour  with  extraordinary  elo- 
quence and  irrefutable  logic.  She  has  tried  everything  to  persuade 
the  emperor — prayers,  supplications,  threats.  When  she  felt  certain 
that  she  would  obtain  nothing,  she  became  exasperated.  The  poor 
princess  lost  control  over  herself  and  finally  fainted,  after  an  ex- 
plosion of  indignation.  ...  I  can  not  say  how  much  we  pity  her  and 
how  deeply  the  emperor  is  distressed  not  to  be  able  to  give  her 
assistance." 

The  eyes  of  Empress  Eugenie  filled  with  tears.  She  went  for  a 
glass  of  water,  knelt  down  again  beside  the  lounge,  and  approached 
the  glass  to  the  patient's  lips.  At  this  moment  the  latter  opened  her 
eyelids,  when,  recognizing  the  empress,  her  pupils  dilated,  she  vio- 
lently upset  the  glass,  spilling  its  contents  on  Empress  Eugenie's 
dress,  and  cried  out :  "  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  be  cursed,  assassin  ! 
Take  away  your  poison  ;  go  away  !  You  have  seen  their  abomina- 
tions," she  continued,  clinging  to  the  lady  of  honor  ;  "  they  want  to 
poison  me,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  me.     Do  not  abandon  me  1 " 

Empress  Carlotta  had  gone  mad. 

She  was  carried  away.  Everybody  was  in  tears,  even  Na- 
poleon the  Third.     When  she  was  brought  back  to  the  hotel, 


she  fell  into  a  kind  of  prostration.  However,  her  physician 
had  not  lost  all  hope  of  recovery.  She  was  taken  to 
Switzerland,  then  to  Italy.  There  she  was  much  better, 
being  calm  ;  however,  from  time  to  time,  she  saw  assassins 
everywhere. 

The  drama,  however,  was  not  yet  at  an  end.  It  had  a 
second  act  in  Rome,  much  more  frightful  than  the  first,  for 
the  trivial  and  the  grotesque  are  mixed  with  the  horrible  in 
most  distressing  manner. 

One  morning  the  empress  was  to  attend  the  Pope's  mass, 
and  then  to  be  received  by  His  Holiness.  She  had  seemed 
to  be  very  quiet  and  serene  during  the  preceding  days,  and 
nothing  announced  a  crisis.  The  lady  of  honor  was  there- 
fore surprised  by  her  categorical  refusal  to  abide  by  the 
etiquette  of  the  Vatican,  which  demands  that,  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Pope,  the  head  be  covered  with  a  mantilla  instead 
of  a  bonnet.  The  physician  of  the  empress  shook  his  head 
when  he  learned  of  this  strange  caprice.  The  Papal  mass, 
however,  passed  without  any  other  incident  than  the  rather 
disturbed  looks  of  the  Holy  Father  and  of  the  prelates  when 
they  saw  the  bonnet. 

After  the  ceremony,  the  empress  was  introduced  to  His 
Holiness,  who  was  breakfasting  on  a  cup  of  chocolate  in  his 
study.  Pius  the  Ninth  received  her  affectionately,  and  after 
a  moment  asked  her  permission  to  continue  his  repast 
Mme.  de  Barrio  says  : 

The  poor  empress  made  a  sign  of  consent,  and  while  the  Pope 
took  a  piece  of  toast,  she  dipped  three  fingers  into  his  cup,  putting 
them  into  her  mouth,  crying  out,  "  At  least,  this  is  not  poisoned. 
Everything  they  give  me  is,  and  I  am  starving,  literally  I  am  starv- 
ing to  death."  Alarmed  by  this  strange  conduct,  His  Holiness  rang 
the  bell,  praying  the  empress  to  allow  him  to  have  another  cup  of 
chocolate  served.  "No,  no,"  whispered  her  majesty;  "they  will 
know  it  is  for  me,  and  they  will  poison  it.  I  thank  you.  but  I  prefer 
sharing  your  Holiness's  cup."  And  she  again  plunged  her  fingers 
into  the  chocolate. 

Understanding  the  situation,  the  Pope  sent  for  a  doctor. 

While  he  was  writing  a  note,  the  poor  mad  woman  drank 

out  all  his  chocolate  in  the  same  manner,  by  sucking  her 

I  fingers,  then  she  smiled  to  Pius  the  Ninth,  saying  :  "  Your 

Holiness  can  not  imagine  how  good  this  is  ;  it  is  delicious 

j  to  feel  one's  self  secure  from  poison."     Then  she  spoke  to 

him  of  Mexican  affairs  with  much  lucidity  and  good  sense  ; 

I  but  the  Pope,  as   may  be  easily  imagined,  thought  only  of 

1  being 'delivered  from  her  presence.     He  insinuated  that  he 

had  a  council  to  preside  over,  a  cardinal  to  receive.     "  Do 

,  not  mind  my  presence,"  said  the  empress  ;  "  I  am  going  to 

sit  down  near  the  window  and  shall  not  listen  ;  but  do  not 

;  dismiss  me  just  now — the  assassins  are  waiting  for  me  out- 

|  side." 

It  was  impossible  to  persuade  her  to  leave.     The  Pope 
and  Cardinal  Antonelli  did  and  said  all  they  possibly  could, 
,  but  she  declared  she  would  not  leave  the  Vatican  before 
night,  and  they  were  obliged  to  yield.     Pius  the  Ninth  suc- 
ceeded, not  without  difficulty,  in  stealing  away — he  was  sick 
from  emotion  for  three  days — and  the  empress  passed  the 
,  day  in  having  shown  to  her  the  rare  books  of  the  library, 
;  which  she  examined  like  a  connoisseur.     In  the  evening, 
>  after  dinner,  she  was   asked  at  what  hour  she  wished  her 
'  carriage.     "The  carriage?     I   need  no  carriage,"  she  re- 
j  plied.     "  I  shall  sleep  here." 

The  Papal  Court  was  in  consternation.  Women  never 
pass  the  night  at  the  Vatican.  Reasoning  was  tried.  The 
empress  wept,  got  angry,  and  put  herself  into  such  a  state 
j  that  Pius  the  Ninth,  moved  by  compassion,  ordered  com- 
i  pliance  with  her  wishes.  The  necessary  furniture  was 
\  brought  into  the  library,  and  the  poor  princess,  satisfied, 
j  went  peaceably  to  sleep. 

The  following  morning,  when  her  departure  was  alluded 
j  to,  she  manifested  an  intention  not  to  leave  the  Vatican.  It 
required  all  the  resources  of  diplomacy  to  persuade  her  to 
go  and  visit  a  convent  in  the  neighborhood,  where  the  nuns 
educated  poor  orphans.  It  was  intended  to  take  her  back 
to  her  hotel,  when  coming  from  the  convent,  without  con- 
sulting her. 

The  Pope  had  prepared  for  her  an  imposing  reception  at 
the  orphan  asylum,  and  the  unhappy  empress,  flattered  at 
being  received  at  last  with  the  honors  due  a  crowned  head, 
was  visibly  pleased  to  go  over  the  establishment  from  cellar 
to  attic,  dragging  behind  her  a  number  of  prelates  and  high 
dignitaries.  She  had  a  graceful  word  for  everybody,  and 
replied  very  appropriately  to  the  speech  of  welcome  ad- 
dressed to  her  by  a  cardinal.  There  remained  but  the 
kitchen  to  be  visited,  where  the  children's  dinner  was  boiling 
in  enormous  saucepans.  There  her  fixed  idea  took  hold  of 
her  again — they  wanted  to  poison  her.  The  scene,  as  de- 
scribed by  Mme.  del  Barrio,  is  atrocious  : 

One  of  the  saucepans  was  uncovered.  Her  majesty  suddenly 
plunged  her  arm,  up  to  the  elbow,  into  the  boiling  soup,  drew  from 
it  a  piece  of  meat,  and  bit  into  it  with  voracity,  murmuring,  "  I  am 
so  hungry,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  they  have  poisoned  this  piece 
of  meat." 

Only  after  having  eaten  the  whole  piece  of  meat,  did  she  feel 
the  burning  of  her  arm.  Her  sleeve  was  ripped  open.  The  skin 
was  gone,  the  flesh  fell  off  in  ribbons.  She  was  bandaged  in  the 
best  possible  manner,  and,  while  fainting  from  pain,  the  opportunity 
was  seized  to  bring  her  back  to  the  hotel.  On  the  way  she  recovered 
her  senses  and  asked  whither  they  were  taking  her.  "  To  the  Vati- 
can," replied  the  physician.  But  all  mad  people  are  distrustful. 
With  the  hand  which  remained  uninjured,  the  empress  raised  one  of 
the  curtains,  recognized  the  Piazza  de  Spagna.  and  became  raving 
mad.  On  arriving  at  the  hotel,  it  was  necessary  to  put  her  in  the 
strait-waistcoat. 

Never  since  has  she  recovered  her  reason.  Empress 
Carlotta  does  not  yet  know   that   Maximilian  has  been  shot. 


Japan  is  going  to  build  up  her  commercial  navy  by  giving 
subsidies  to  ship-builders  for  every  ton  above  one  thousand, 
and  to  ship-owners  for  all  ships  of  one  thousand  tons  that 
can  make  ten  knots  an  hour,  the  subsidy  being  increased  for 
every  five  hundred  tons  additional  burthen  or  every  knot 
additional  speed. 


Though  the  Formosan  Republic  of  Taiwan,  or  Taiwanfu, 
was    quickly   suppressed,  it   lived    long  enough    to 
postage-stamp.     It  is  green,  printed  from  a  v 
on  very  thin  paper. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Book  of  Aldrich's  Poems. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  made  a  new  and  very 
charming  book  of  verses  by  taking  a  few  lyrics 
from  some  of  his  earlier  books  and  adding  to  them 
some  of  his  recent  contributions  to  the  magazines. 
It  is  entitled  "  Later  Lyrics,"  and  is  a  small  volume 
of  less  than  one  hundred  pages,  but  it  is  filled  with 
gems.  The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  familiar 
with  its  contents,  for  we  have  for  years  past  reprinted 
Mr.  Aldrich's  verses  whenever  they  appeared  ;  but 
they  are  so  beautiful  that  we  reproduce  a  few  of  the 
shorter  ones  here.  The  first  is  the  epigraph  of  the 
book,  and  has  not  been  published  before  : 

THE    LVKIC. 

I  would  be  the  Lyric 

Ever  od  the  lip. 
Rather  than  the  Epic 

Memory  lets  slip. 
I  would  be  the  diamond 

At  my  lady's  ear. 
Rather  than  the  June-rose 

Worn  but  once  a  year. 

"PILLARED   ARCH   AND   SCULPTURED   TOWER." 
Pillared  arch  and  sculptured  tower 
Of  Ilium  have  had  their  hour  ; 
The  dust  of  many  a  king  is  blown 
On  the  winds  from  xone  to  zone  ; 
Many  a  warrior  sleeps  unknown. 
Time  and  Death  hold  each  in  thrall. 
Yet  is  Love  the  lord  of  all ; 
Still  does  Helen's  beauty  stir 
Because  a  poet  sang  of  her  ! 

A   DEDICATION. 

Take  these  rhymes  into  thy  grace. 
Since  they  are  of  thy  begetting, 

Lady,  that  dost  make  each  place 
Where  thoo  art  a  jewel's  setting. 

Some  such  glamour  lend  this  Book  : 

Let  it  be  thy  poet's  wages 
That  henceforth  thy  gracious  look 

Lies  reflected  on  its  pages. 

ANDROMEDA. 
The  smooth-worn  coin  and  threadbare  classic  phrase 

Of  Grecian  myths  that  did  beguile  my  youth. 
Beguile  me  not  as  in  the  olden  days: 

I  think  more  grief  and  beauty  dwell  with  truth. 
Andromeda,  in  fetters  by  the  sea, 

Star-pale  with  anguish  till  young  Perseus  came. 
Less  moves  me  with  her  suffering  than  sfie, 

The  slim  girl  figure  fettered  to  dark  shame. 
That  nightly  haunts  the  park,  there,  like  a  shade, 

Trailing  her  wretchedness  from  street  to  street. 
See  where  she  passes— neither  wife  nor  maid. 

How  all  mere  fiction  crumbles  at  her  feet ! 
Here  is  woe's  self,  and  not  the  mask  of  woe : 
A  legend's  shadow  shall  not  move  you  so  ! 

A   SERENADE. 

Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep. 
To  her  snowy  chamber  creep. 
And  straight  whisper  in  her  ear 
What,  awake,  she  will  not  heary 
Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep. 

Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent, 
That  no  rose  withholds  its  scent. 
That  no  bird  that  has  a  song 
Hoards  the  music  summer-long — 
Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent. 

Tell  her  there's  naught  else  to  do. 
If  to-morrow's  skies  be  blue. 
But  to  come  with  civil  speech, 
And  walk  with  me  to  Hampton  Beach — 
Tell  her  there's  naught  else  to  do  ! 
Tell  her,  so  she  may  repent — 

Imp  of  Dreams,  when  she's  asleep  ! 

REMINISCENCE. 
Though  I  am  native  to  this  frozen  zone 
That  half  the  twelvemonth  torpid  lies,  or  dead  ; 
Though  the  cold  azure  arching  overhead 
And  the  Atlantic's  never-ending  moan 
Are  mine  by  heritage,  I  must  have  known 
Life  otherwise  Ln  epochs  long  since  fled  ; 
For  in  my  veins  some  Orient  blood  is  red. 
And  through  my  thought  are  lotus-blossoms  blown. 
I  do  remember  ...  it  was  just  at  dusk, 
Near  a  walled  garden  at  the  river's  turn 
(A  thousand  summers  seem  but  yesterday  !) 
A  Nubian  girl,  more  sweet  than  Khoorja  musk, 
Came  to  the  water-tank  to  fill  her  urn. 
And,  with  the  urn,  she  bore  my  heart  away  ! 

COMEDY. 
They  parted,  with  clasps  of  hand 

And  kisses,  and  burning  tears. 
They  met.  in  a  foreign  land, 

After  some  twenty  years : 

Met  as  acquaintances  meet. 

Smilingly,  tranquil-eyed — 
Not  even  the  least  little  beat 

Of  the  heart,  upon  either  side. 

They  chatted  of  this  and  that. 

The  nothings  that  make  up  life  ; 
She  in  a  Gainsborough  hat. 
And  he  in  black  for  his  wife. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  New  Volumes  of  "  Scribner's." 
The  latest  two  volumes  of  Scribner's  Magazine 
contain  the  twelve  numbers  from  January  to  De- 
cember, 1895,  inclusive,  and  constitute  an  almost 
inexhaustible  fund  of  good  reading.  In  fiction 
there  are  George  Meredith's  "  Amazing  Marriage," 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell," 
W.  D.  Howells's  "A  Circle  in  the  Water,"  and 
Anthony  Hope's  "  The  Wheel  of  Love,"  with  short 
stories  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  Octave  Thanet,  H. 
C.  Bunner,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Abbe  Carter 
Goodloe,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  and  other  writers 
of  note,  and  the  poets  include  John  Hay,  Bret 
Harte,  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Andrew  Lang,  and 
many  others. 

lint's  papers  on  "  The  Art  of  Living" 
•  ^rhaps,  been  as  widely  read  as  any  series  of 


articles  in  these  two  volumes.  There  are  also 
some  entertaining  articles  on  the  bicycle  ;  on 
country  clubs,  golf,  and  athletic  associations  ;  on 
artists  like  Alma-Tadema,  Macmonnies,  and  the 
Impressionists  ;  on  the  new  fad  of  posters  in 
Europe  and  America  ;  and  on  American  politics 
by  Noah  Brooks.  The  most  important  series  of 
the  year,  however,  is  Professor  E.  Benjamin 
Andrews's  "  History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century 
in  the  United  Slates,"  which  ended  in  the  Novem- 
ber number  with  an  account  of  President  Cleve- 
land's career. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  a  volume. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
It  is  estimated  that  Hall  Caine  will  make  perhaps 
more  out  of  his  new  novel  than  will  Mr.  du 
Maurier,  though  the  Messrs.  Harper  have  paid 
the  latter  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  "The  Mar- 
tians."  Mr.  Caine  will  receive  fifty  cents  a  copy 
for  every  book  sold,  and  a  sale  of  sixty  thousand 
copies  in  England  is  not  an  overestimate.  Then 
there  are  the  serial  rights  in  England  and  America 
to  be  disposed  of,  the  whole  of  the  American  book 
rights,  besides  the  English  colonies. 

There  is  to  be  a  new  translation  of  "  Don 
Quixote  " — one  made  in  America  by  a  Harvard 
man,  George  Santayana.  It  is  to  be  brought  out 
in  four  thin  royal-quarto  volumes. 

Not  long  before  he  died,  Alexandre  Dumas,  in 
a  letter  to  Paul  Bourget,  said  that  he  was  again 
working  on  "La  Route  de  Thebes,"  a  drama  be- 
gun many  years  before.  "  But  I  do  not  see  the 
end  of  the  way,"  he  added,  "  and  I  fear  I  shall 
never  see  it.  I  know  what  I  would  say,  but  I  con- 
stantly ask  myself:  'What  is  the  use  of  saying 
anything  ?  '  "  The  words  breathe  a  terrible  weari- 
ness and  discouragement,  coming  from  a  man 
always  so  earnest,  and  once  so  eager  to  combat 
what  he  considered  the  evils  and  injustices  of 
modern  society. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  prints  the  following  : 
"To  fully  appreciate  the  significance  of  some  portions 
of  the  article  on  the  late  Professor  Boyesen  in  the  Daily 
News,  it  is  necessary  to  recall  that  in  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  professor,  published  in  an  American 
magazine  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
was  characterized  as  '  the  apostle  of  shallowness  and 
superficiality.'  '  I  am  aware  that  he  published,  some- 
fifteen  years  ago,'  wrote  Professor  Boyesen,  '  a  poem  en- 
titled "Helen  of  Troy,"  ...  a  very  beautiful  poem; 
but  since  then  Mr.  Lang  has  degenerated  into  "  Ballads 
on  Books  "  and  "  Blue  China." ' " 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  unfinished  tale,  "  Weir 
of  Hermiston,"  is  to  appear  first  in  three  numbers 
of  the  new  magazine,  Cosmopolis.  It  will  be  pub- 
lished in  book-form  in  the  spring. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand  has  nearly  finished  her  new 
novel,  which  she  considers  a  stronger  and  more 
interesting  work  than  "The  Heavenly  Twins." 
The  title  is  not  yet  announced,  but  she  describes 
the  book  as  the  unfolding  of  a  life  and  the  sub- 
ject as  one  especially  adapted  for  the  great  audi- 
ence of  readers  of  her  own  sex  which  she  addressed 
in  the  former  book.  She  prefers  to  have  the  work 
read  without  a  break,  and  consequently  has  de- 
clined offers  for  serial  publication  in  England  and 
America.  American  publishers  have  competed 
sharply  for  the  book  rights,  but  the  manager  of 
Appleton's  London  house  has  purchased  them. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  friend  of  Thomas  Hardy 
thatjude,  the  hero  of  his  latest  book,  is,  in  some 
directions,  a  portrait  of  the  author— not  in  the 
story  of  his  career,  of  course,  but  in  divers  charac- 
teristics, and  especially  in  some  of  his  dislikes. 

The  opening  paper  in  Harper's  Magazine  for 
February  will  be  one  on  "The  New  Baltimore," 
by  Stephen  Bonsai,  Jr.  Hon.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt will  tell  the  story  of  St.  Clair's  disastrous  cam- 
paign a  century  ago,  and  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  in 
"The  Passing  of  the  Fur-Seal,"  will  discuss  a  cele- 
brated international  dispute. 

"J.  S.  of  Dale,"  who  has  not  written  very  much 
of  late,  is  soon  to  publish  in  one  of  the  magazines 
a  three-part  tale  of  romantic  Boston  life  in  the 
fifties.  Mr.  Stimson  calls  his  story  "  Pirate 
Gold." 

The  first  number  of  the  new  international  re- 
view, Cosmopolis,  which  will  be  published  simulta- 
neously in  seven  great  cities,  will  contain  a  story  by 
Henry  James,  and  the  list  of  American  contribu- 
tors will  soon  be  filled  out.  There  will  be  four 
stories  in  the  opening  number,  eleven  general  arti- 
cles, and  literary,  dramatic,  and  political  chron- 
iques  in  English,  French,  and  German.  On  the 
English  side  Andrew  Lang  has  promised  to  con- 
tribute  the  literary,  Henry  Norman  the  political, 
and  A.  B.  Walkley  the  dramatic  chronique.  On 
the  French  side  Emile  Faguet  has  promised  the 
literary,  F.  de  Pxessense  the  politicnl,  and  Jules 
Lemaitre  the  dramatic.  On  the  German  side  Dr. 
Anton  Bettelheim  is  to  supply  the  literary.  Dr. 
Paul  Nathan  the  political,  and  Herr  Mauthner  the 
dramatic. 

Of  Kipling's  "  Second  Jungle  Book,"  some  forty 
thousand  copies  had  been  sold  some  time  ago. 

Certain  publishers  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
have  reprinted   cheap   editions  of  Ian  Maclaren's 


"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier-Bush  "  and  flooded  the 
market  with  them.  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  are 
the  authorized  American  publishers  of  Ian  Mac- 
laren,  and  have  had  his  book  copvrighted  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  other  publishers  claim  that  there 
is  some  defect  in  the  copyright — of  which  they  have 
taken  advantage  to  bring  out  pirated  editions.  The 
authorized  publishers,  however,  have  brought  suit, 
not  only  against  the  publishers  of  the  books,  but 
the  booksellers  who  have  sold  them.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  have  brought  out  a  cheap  edition,  hand- 
somely printed  from  new  plates,  prettily  bound, 
and  altogether  charming,  which  they  sell  to  the 
trade  for  ten  cents  a  copy. 

It  may  be  that  the  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
he  has  won  from  the  Herald  will  entice  Julian 
Hawthorne  back  to  civilization  from  his  romantic, 
but  not  altogether  satisfactory,  home  in  Jamaica. 
He  went  there  about  two  years  ago  in  search  of  the 
Sargasso  Sea  and  the  vivid  local  color  that  invests 
everything  around  the  Spanish  Main. 

Mrs.  Craigie  ("John  Oliver  Hobbes")  is  now 
writing  a  play  for  Irving  and  Terry,  having  been 
inspired  to  that  action  by  the  success  of  her  "  Jour- 
neys End  in  Lovers  Meeting,"  in  which  Miss  Terry 
has  acted.  Mrs.  Craigie  says  that  it  comes  natural 
to  her  to  write  plays,  as  she  has  always  been  inter- 
ested in  the  stage,  and  that  a  great  many  actresses, 
including  Modjeska  and  Sarah  Bernhardt,  have 
said  that,  judging  from  her  books,  she  would  be 
able  to  turn  out  strong  dramas. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Christmas  (December) 
number  of  Harper's  Magazine  has  been  exhausted, 
and  a  third  edition  has  been  ordered. 

Eugene  Field's  last  prose  works — "  The  House," 
which  is  a  quaintly  humorous  account  of  his  home 
building,  and  the  "Love  Affairs  of  a  Biblioma- 
niac," both  of  which  were  published  serially  in  the 
Chicago  Record — have  been  purchased  by  Scrib- 
ners  for  one  thousand  dollars  each  and  a  good 
royalty,  and  will  soon  appear  in  book-form. 

Mr.  Watts's  memoir  of  Rossetti  will  never  ap- 
pear, and  the  full  truth  about  his  life  will  probably 
never  be  told  in  print.  It  was  told  by  William 
Bell  Scott  in  manuscript,  and  in  the  printed  ver- 
sion there  are  approaches  to  the  facts.  No  doubt, 
however,  they  are  better  left  in  silence.  W.  M. 
Rossetti's  collection  of  his  brother's  letters  con- 
tains no  reference  to  these  matters. 

The  table  of  contents  of  St.  Niclwlas  for  Febru- 
ary is  as  follows  : 

"  A  Christmas  White  Elephant  " — concluded,  by  W.  A. 
Wilson;  "Letters  to  a  Boy"— II.,  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson;  "Smdbad,  Smith  S;  Co."— chapters  I.,  II., 
III.,  by  Albert  Stearns;  "The  Prize  Cup" — chapters 
XL,  XII.,  XIII.,  XIV.,  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge;  "The 
Magic  Turquoise,"  by  F.  H.  Lungren  ;  "  Betty  Leices- 
ter's English  Christmas " — Part  II.,  by  Sarah  Orne 
Jewett ;  "The  Swordmaker's  Son" — chapters  V.,  VI., 
by 'William  O.  Stoddard  ;  "A  Postal-Card  Race  Around 
the  World,"  by  Christopher  Valentine  ;  "  Teddy  and  Car- 
rots " — chapter  XIII.,  by  James  Otis;  "How  Denise 
and  Ned  Toodles  Became  Acquainted,"  by  Gabrielle  E. 
Jackson;  "The  Story  of  a  Life-Saving  Station,"  by 
Teresa  A.  Brown  ;  verses  by  various  hands  ;  and  the  de- 
partments. 

Dumas  fils  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  because  it  had  not  honored  bis 
father  ;  but  after  the  latter's  death,  he  did  join. 
Zola  is,  of  course,  a  candidate  for  the  now  vacant 
chair,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  would  get  it  this  time, 
for  he  and  Alphonse  Daudet  are  far  and  away  the 
most  prominent  men  of  letters  outside  the  Academy, 
and  Daudet  will  not  be  a  candidate. 

William  Morris's  new  edition  of  Chaucer,  printed 
at  the  Kelmscott  Press,  is  one  of  the  dearest  books 
ever  published.  The  copies  on  vellum  cost  120 
guineas  ($610)  each.  An  edition  of  Morris's 
"  Earthly  Paradise,"  to  be  issued  in  eight  volumes, 
will  cost  $285. 

Aubrey  Beardsley  has  written  a  romantic  novel. 
He  calls  it  "  Under  the  Hill,"  and  proposes  to  pub- 
lish it  in  the  new  magazine,  the  Savoy.  He  has 
also  written  a  poem  for  the  same  periodical. 

The  seventh  and  concluding  volume  of  the  Due 
d'Aumale's  "  Histoire  des  Princes  de  Cond£"  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  It  does  not  go  be- 
yond the  seventeenth  century.  The  work  has  occu- 
pied its  author  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
caused  him  much  trouble  in  its  early  stages.  The 
first  volume  was  seized  by  the  police,  the  empire 
being  extremely  jealous  of  the  prestige  of  the 
Orleans  princes. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  been  somewhat  an- 
noyed at  seeing  certain  verses,  called  "The  Ideal 
Husband,"  printed  in  a  large  number  of  news- 
papers over  his  name.  He  declares  that  he  is  not 
their  author,  and  adds  that  it  gives  him  great  pleas- 
ure to  say  it. 

Like  Hall  Caine,  Thomas  Hardy  began  his 
career  as  an  architect,  and  wrote  two  unsuccess- 
ful novels  before  he  made  literature  his  profes- 
sion. One  of  these  earlier  efforts,  written  when  he 
was  thirty-one,  was  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree," 
which  grew  in  popular  favor  after  the  novelist  had 
become  famous.  Mr.  Hardy  is  not  physically  a 
robust  man,  and  his  skin  is  sallow  and  his  manner 
listless.  He  lives  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  country  house 
that  he  planned  and  partly  buil t^himself. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Novelette  by  "  Q." 

"  la,"  by  "  Q"  (Arthur  Quiller-Couch),  is  a  love- 
story  of  a  Cornish  fishing  village.  It  is  not  long. 
only  a  novelette,  indeed,  but  it  goes  to  prove  that 
"  Q  "  is  preeminently  a  short-story  writer.  There 
is  a  vivid  outdoor  atmosphere  in  the  book  and  the 
tang  of  the  salt  sea-breeze  is  in  the  air  ;  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  much  inferior  to  the  remarkably 
strong  short  stories  produced  by  tbis  writer  in  the 
past.  la  is  an  ardent  maid  who  wooes  the  new 
minister  with  such  vigor  that  he  succumbs  and 
allows  himself  to  be  led  astray.  She  is  loyal  to  her 
lover  and  stanchly  refuses  to  reveal  his  identity  ; 
but  we  can  scarcely  blame  the  villagers  for  being 
scandalized  and  turning  their  backs  on  her.  There 
is  little  in  the  book  of  the  weird  strain  peculiar  to 
the  writer,  and  we  miss  some  of  the  force  and  con- 
ciseness of  style  that  he  has  accustomed  us  to. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Shaw's  "Municipal  Governments." 
Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  the  American  editor  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews,  has  followed  his  "Municipal 
Government  in  Great  Britain  "  with  a  supplement- 
ary volume  on  "Municipal  Government  in  Conti- 
nental Europe."  Coming  out  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  general  movement  for  reform  in  our 
municipal  governments,  Dr.  Shaw's  first  book  was 
read  with  unusual  interest,  and  has  now  reached  its 
third  edition,  and  the  new  volume  deserves  a  like 
popularity. 

It  begins  with  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "  Paris  : 
The  Typical  Modern  City,"  whose  influence  on  the 
outward  form  of  European  cities  is  to  be  observed, 
Dr.  Shaw  tells  us,  "  whether  one  goes  to  the  Low 
Countries  and  Scandinavia,  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy,  or  to  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary."  Then 
follow  "The  French  Municipal  System,"  "The 
Systems  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Spain,"  "  Re- 
cent Progress  of  Italian  Cities,"  "  The  Framework 
of  German  City  Government,"  "  Municipal  Func- 
tions in  Germany,"  "  The  Free  City  of  Hamburg 
and  its  Sanitary  Reforms,"  "  The  Transformation 
of  Vienna,"  and  "  Budapest :  The  Rise  of  a  New 
Metropolis,"  followed  by  appendixes,  in  which  are 
giveu  the  budgets  of  Paris  and  Berlin  and  the 
French  municipal  code.  A  careful  index  brings  the 
volume  to  a  close. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2. 00. 


A  Set  of  Uncanny  Tales. 

A  remarkable  series  of  tales  is  Arthur  Machen's 
"  Three  Impostors."  It  is  modeled  a  good  deal 
after  Stevenson's  "  Second  Arabian  Nights."  The 
connecting  link  which  binds  the  stories  together, 
elusive  at  first,  proves  to  be  the  pursuit  of  a  victim 
whose  horrible  death  closes  the  volume.  He  is  a 
member  of  an  evil  gang  whose  revolting  deeds  are 
dimly  hinted  at,  and,  as  in  the  Suicide  Club,  death 
is  the  only  way  of  escape  from  the  band.  Known 
throughout  as  "  the  young  man  in  spectacles,"  this 
unfortunate  is  hunted  down  by  the  "three  im- 
postors," who  figure  in  the  stories  under  a  variety 
of  aliases. 

There  is  power  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  the  book — a 
singular  quality  of  morbid  imagination  which  is 
able  to  call  up  all  sorts  of  horrors  that  do  not 
make  pleasant  reading.  The  plan  adopted  of 
working  out  the  story  is  too  complicated  to  be  al- 
together commendable,  but  the  style  is  excellent 
io  its  command  of  terse  and  vigorous  English. 

Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 


An  English  Tale  of  Two  Sisters. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  holds  to  early  traditions,  and  con- 
tinues to  produce  novels  of  three-volume  length, 
abundantly  padded  out  with  placid  philosophizings. 
"  Old  Mr.  Tredgold  "  is  in  her  usual  leisurely  vein, 
and  displays  the  same  qualities  of  shrewd  and 
kindly  humor  and  skill  in  portraying  quiet  English 
life  which  have  won  her  the  favor  of  the  passing 
generation. 

It  is  a  story  of  two  sisters,  the  daughters  of  a 
wealthy  father.  One  is  dashing  and  lively  ;  she 
holds  the  stage  until  she  makes  a  runaway  match 
and  goes  to  India.  Then  the  quiet  elder,  who  has 
always  taken  the  secondary  position,  steps  to  the 
front  and  plays  the  part  of  heroine.  The  surprise 
of  the  story  lies  in  the  will  made  by  the  father  of 
the  two. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Educational  Worts. 
Among  the  new  school-books  lately  issued  are 
"  Stories  for  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Lane  (25 
cents);  "Stories  of  Great  Americans"  (40  cents) 
and  "Stories  of  American  Life  and  Adventure" 
(50  cents),  by  Edward  Eggleston  ;  "  Fairy  Stories 
and  Fables"  (35  cents)  and  "Old  Greek  Stories" 
(45  cents),  by  James  Baldwin,  in  the  Eclectic  School 
Readings;  Shakespeare's  "As  You  Like  It"  (20 
cents)  and  "Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield" 
(35  cents),  in  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  ;  "Contes 
et  Legendes,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  seconde  partie 
(60  cents),  and  "  The  Academic  French  Course," 
by  Antoine  Muzzarelli  ($1.00) ;    "  Bilder  aus  der 


Deutschen  Ljtteratur,"  by  J.  Keller  (75  cents), 
"  Herr  Omnia,"  by  Seidel,  edited  by  J.  Matthew- 
man  (25  cents),  and  "  Tranmercien  au  Franzb- 
sischen  Kaminen,"  by  R.  von  Volkmann-Leander, 
edited  by  Amalie  Hanstein  (35  cents)  ;  a  "  School 
Zoology,"  by  Margaretta  Burnet  (75  cents),  and 
"Elementary  Lessons  in  Zoology,"  by  James  G. 
Needham  (90  cents);  "Elements  of  Geometry, 
Plane  and  Solid,"  by  John  Macine  ($1.25)  ;  "  The 
First  Greek  Book,"  by  Clarence  W.  Gleason  and 
Caroline  Stone  Atherton  ($1.00),  and  "  Latin  Les- 
sons for  Beginners,"  by  E.  W.  Coy  ($1.00) ; 
"Stories  from  Aulus  Gellius,"  edited  for  sight- 
reading  by  Charles  Knapp  (30  cents);  and  "  The 
Lives  of  Cornelius  Nepos,"  edited  by  Thomas  B. 
Lindsay  ($1.00). 

Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York. 

New  Publications. 
"A  Child  of  Tuscany,"  by  Margaret  Bouvet,  a 
pretty  story  of  an  Italian  child's  life  in  Florence, 
has   been   published  by  A.    C.    McClurg   &    Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  White  Prior,"  a  story  of  a  family  mystery, 
by  Fergus  Hume,  who  wrote  "The  Mystery  of  a 
Hansom  Cab,"  is  published  by  Frederick  Warne  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

"  The  Nawab  of  Singapore,"  by  St.  George 
Rathborne  ;  and  "  Richard  Forrest,  Bachelor,"  by 
Clement  R.  Marley,  have  been  issued  in  paper 
covers  by  Street  &  Smith,  New  York;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"  The  Wish,"  a  novel  by  Hermann  Sudermann, 
and  "  The  Big  Bow  Mystery,"  a  detective  story  by 
I.  Zangwill,  have  been  issued  in  the  Globe  Library 
published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  50  cents  each. 

"  Cherryfield  Hall  :  An  Episode  in  the  Career  of 
an  Adventuress,"  by  Frederic  Henry  Balfour  (Ross 
George  Dering),  has  been  issued  in  the  Hudson 
Library  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Daughter  of  the  King,"  by  "Alien,"  is  a 
story  written  in  answer  to  "  The  Story  of  an 
African  Farm"  :  it  presents  a  picture  of  the  wedded 
state  without  love,  and  shows  the  sufferings  of 
women  who  leave  the  beaten  path.  Published  by 
F.  Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Patricia,"*  by  Marie  St.  Felix,  is  a  sequel  to 
"  Two  Bad  Brown  Eyes."  Like  its  predecessor,  it 
attempts  to  paint  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who 
have  much  money  and  no  morals.  Such  a  story 
might  be  interesting,  but  "  Patricia"  is  merely  dull 
and  vulgar.  Published  by  the  Merriam  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Beetzen  Manor,"  a  story  of  German  life  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  men  permit  themselves  all 
kinds  of  little  deviations,  but  the  women  of  their 
station  may  not  do  so,  has  been  translated  from  the 
German  of  W.  Heimburg  by  Elise  Lathrop,  and  is 
issued  in  the  Authors'  Library  published  by  the 
International  News  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  A  Daily  Staff  for  Life's  Pathway,"  selected 
and  arranged  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Derose,  is  a  little  book 
in  which  a  Biblical  text  and  a  few  appropriate  lines 
from  the  poets,  novelists,  philosophers,  and  eccle- 
siastical writers  are  quoted  for  each  day  in  the 
year.  There  is  an  index  of  authors  quoted  at  the 
end  of  the  book.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company,  New  York. 

"  Among  the  Pueblo  Indians,"  by  Carl  Eick- 
meyer  and  Lilian  Westcott  Eickmeyer,  contains 
four  papers  describing  the  authors'  observations  of 
the  aborigines  of  New  Mexico,  entitled  "  To  Ilde- 
fonso,"  "Five  Days  in  Cocbiti,"  "Life  at  Santo 
Domingo,"  and  "Taos."  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  excellent  photographs  taken  by  the 
authors.  Published  by  the  Merriam  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  £1.75. 

"  The  Track  of  a  Storm,"  by  Owen  Hall,  is  an 
unlikely  tale  of  self-sacrifice.  A  youth  is  arrested 
for  murder  and  highway  robbery  committed  by  his 
twin  brother,  and,  rather  than  let  the  truth  be 
known,  he  allows  himself  to  be  tried  and  trans- 
ported as  a  convict.  The  book  is  reminiscent  of 
Wilkie  Collins  in  the  manner  of  telling,  the  story 
being  taken  up  and  told  in  turn  by  various  people. 
There  is  no  lack  of  incident,  and  much  of  the  con- 
vict's Australian  experiences  are  interesting.  The 
story,  however,  does  not  gain  by  having  the  same 
gTound  gone  over  in  turn  by  the  eccentric  banker 
and  the  hero,  the  Scotch  surgeon  and  the  heroine. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  In  the  Sanctuary,"  by  A.  Van  der  Naillen,  has 
been  issued  as  the  initial  volume  of  the  California 
Authors'  Series.  It  is  a  sequel  to  "On  the  Heights 
of  Himalay,"  which  was  published  some  two  years 
ago,  and  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in 
England.  It  was  the  story  of  a  French  prince  who, 
being  disappointed  in  love,  joined  the  Church  of 
Rome  and,  while  a  missionary  in  India,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  of  the  Himalayan  Brother- 
hood. In  this  second  book,  the  priest,  now  an  arch- 
bishop, is  admitted  to  the  highest  order  and  be- 
comes the  European  Magus,  the  successor  of  the 


greatest  of   the  three  wise  men  whom  the  mystic  \ 
star  guided  to  the  manger  where  Christ  lay.     Pub-  I 
lished  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ;   price, 
So  cents. 

Tales  of    the   Covenanters  are    still   in    vogue. 
"Anne  of   Argyle,"  by   George   Eyre-Todd,  is  a  ! 
novel   dealing    with   historical   characters    of   that 
epoch.     The  Merry  Monarch  appears  as  a  youth  1 
of  twenty,  some  years  before  the  Restoration.     He  ' 
is  urged  by  the  ambitious  Marquis  of  Argyle  to  lake  j 
to  wife  bis  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Campbell.  She  i 
is,  however,  carried  off  instead  by  her  lover,  young 
Montrose,  with  the  connivance  of  his  royal  master,  j 
The  book  does   not   come   into   competition    with 
Crockett's  stirring  tales.     It  is  smooth  and  flowing 
but  formal  in  style,  and  it  has  not  the  vividness  of 
the   present-day  romance   writers.      Published  by 
the    Frederick  A.   Stokes   Company,  New   York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Gypsy  Christ,"  by  William  Sharp,  is  a 
volume  of  short  stories  of  unusual  merit.  The 
title  story  is  a  mystical  one,  whose  theme  is  the 
old  superstition  of  a  curse  resting  on  gypsies  since 
the  day  of  the  crucifixion.  The  descendants  of 
Kundry  who  mocked  at  Christ  on  Calvary  appear, 
and  the  curse  is  worked  out  on  them  in  this  sombre 
tale.  One  of  the  most  striking  stories  is  called 
"The  Coward."  It  is  an  incident  of  the  French 
war  in  Algiers.  The  scene  where  the  French 
soldiers,  inflamed  with  rage  and  thirsting  for  blood- 
shed, are  held  back  from  attacking  the  taunting 
Arabs  by  their  colonel's  command,  is  a  most 
stirring  one.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball, 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Minute-Man  on  the  Frontier,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  G.  Puddefoot,  contains  a  series  of  papers 
on  such  aspects  of  American  backwoods  life  as 
"  The  Immigrant  on  the  Frontier,"  "  Saturday 
Afternoon  in  the  South,"  "  The  Northwest,"  "  A 
Brand  New  Woods  Village,"  "  Cockle,  Chess,  and 
Wheat,"  "  A  Trip  in  Northern  Michigan,"  "  The 
Minute  Man  in  the  Miner's  Camp,"  "  The  Frontier 
of  the  Southwest,"  "  The  Dangerous  Native 
Classes,"  "  Injeanny  vs.  Heaven,"  and  "The 
Latest  Frontier — Oklahoma."  Mr.  Puddefoot  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  frontier  missionary,  and  in  this 
book  he  has  made  a  valuable  record  of  certain  so- 
cial conditions  that  are  rapidly  passing  away.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"The  Sin-Eater,"  by  Fiona  Macleod,  is  a  book 
of  wild,  fanciful  tales  of  the  Western  Isles.  The 
Celtic  myths  and  superstitions  of  past  days  are 
clothed  in  language  of  poetic  beauty  and  told  with 
fire  and  passion.  The  stories  read  like  old  legends 
that  might  be  in  the  very  words  the  minstrels  sang. 
Even  the  modern  tales  have  a  ring  of  their  own 
which  makes  them  distinct  from  the  literature  of 
any  other  race.  The  book  is  deeply  sombre,  full 
of  fatalism,  and  with  a  curious  sort  of  fanatic  revel- 
ing in  gloom.  It  is  not  evenly  good,  and  is  here 
and  there  overcharged  with  words,  and  hyper- 
bolical to  the  verge  of  affectation.  But  it  is  re- 
markable and  individual,  and  touched  with  the 
spirit  of  primitive  poetry.  Published  by  Stone  & 
Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 


The  latest  complaint  against  the  practice  of  sell- 
ing uncut  books  comes  from  the  bacteriologists, 
who  assert  that  the  rough  edges  of  pages  cut  by 
hand  make  snug  nests  for  disease  germs. 
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With  the  ending  of  the  year  comes  the  balancing 
of  the  theatrical  books  throughout  the  country. 
Each  of  the  great  cities  has  its  plaint  to  make 
or  its  success  to  announce.  The  unaccountable 
vagaries  of  popular  taste  receive  their  passing 
word  of  melancholy  comment.  The  tendency  of 
the  dramatic  fancies  of  the  day  are  read  from  the 
box-office  receipts. 

While  Chicago  lifts  up  its  note  of  dole,  and  says 
nothing  has  gone  well  with  it,  New  York  has  a  fine 
operatic  season  to  plume  itself  upon.  Yet  New 
York  has  had  to  admit  that  Sir  Henry  Irving  did  a 
poor  business.  Public  taste  in  the  Empire  City  is 
a  frightfully  unstable  thing.  There  the  foreign 
artist  learns  in  time  to  know  that  in  the  United 
States  novelty  means  success,  and  when  novelty 
ceases  to  be,  then  success  will  fold  its  tents  like  the 
Arabs,  and  silently  steal  away  to  the  camp  of  the 
new-comer  who  has  just  landed  from  a  foreign 
shore.  Let  Yvette  Guilbert  gather  the  dollars 
while  she  may  ;  lightning  does  not  strike  twice  in 
the  same  place  in  this  country. 

Far  out  here  on  the  ragged  edge  of  things,  we 
scan  the  dramatic  horizon  and  wonder  what  ships 
are  coming  our  way.  The  great  ships,  that  come 
majestically  sailing  from  foreign  ports,  no  longer 
care  to  lengthen  their  journey  out  to  this  remote 
spot.  There  has  been  a  fine  gathering  of  dramatic 
stars  in  the  East  this  year,  but  they  seldom  now 
follow  the  star  of  empire  farther  west  than  Chicago. 
It  costs  a  great  deal  to  get  here,  and  when  they  do 
get  here,  there  is  no  proper  theatre  for  them  to  act 
in.  During  the  past  year,  not  one  great  star  has 
crossed  the  continent  to  San  Francisco.  Time  was 
when  they  all  came  here,  operatic  and  dramatic. 
Since  last  January,  New  York  has  boasted  every 
form  of  foreign  theatrical  attraction,  from  a  French 
pantomime  to  the  finest  grand-opera  company  in 
the  world,  but  we,  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the 
Pacific,  got  not  one  glimpse  of  any  of  them.  We 
did  not  expect  grand  opera — that  is  the  sort  of 
thing  which  is  too  good  to  come  to  pass — but  we 
thought  Miss  Nethersole,  for  example,  might  be 
lured  here  for  two  weeks  or  so,  or  even  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  mindful  of  the  splendid  engagement  he 
played  here  once  before,  might  have  been  induced 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  But  our  hopes  were 
never  realized.  Like  Sidonie,  on  her  first  recep- 
tion day,  we  sat  at  home  waiting  all  afternoon,  and 
nobody  came. 

The  year  here  shows  but  little  that  was  remark- 
able. It  seems  to  have  run  more  to  musical  enter- 
tainments, comic  operas,  and  extravaganzas  than  to 
anything  else.  During  the  end  of  it,  there  has 
been  a  surfeit  of  this  form  of  performance.  In 
four  months  Pauline  Hall,  "The  Passing  Show," 
De  Wolf  Hopper,  and  Rice's  Extravaganza  have 
appeared  at  the  Baldwin.  There  are  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  who  like  this  kind  of  show,  patronize 
it,  pay  for  seats,  applaud,  and  go  home  in  a  soothed 
and  happy  frame  of  mind.  For  them  the  extrava- 
ganza and  musical  farce  should  appear  at  intervals. 
But  a  perpetual  round  of  this  sort  of  thing  is  rather 
hard  on  those  patrons  of  the  theatre  who  like  a 
little  sense  in  their  plays. 

The  drama  with  the  human  interest — the  love, 
the  hate,  the  sorrow,  the  joy  of  human  life  in  it — 
seems  still  to  be  the  drama  of  the  people.  Prob- 
ably the  success  of  the  year  at  the  Baldwin  was 
Paul  Potter's  "  Trilby,"  a  poor  dramatization  of  a 
charming  book.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  success  of  "Trilby"  was  a  succte 
cFoccasion,  or  whether  there  was  still  enough  senti- 
ment left  in  the  story  of  the  artist's  model  and  the 
three  musketeers  of  the  brush  to  appeal  to  that 
craving  for  the  romantic  that  lurks  in  the  heart  of 
the  most  prosaic  individual.  As  a  reproduction  of 
the  sentiment  of  the  book,  the  play  was  absurd  ; 
as  a  story  of  love,  and  disappointment,  and  death, 
the  drama,  vulgarly  portrayed  as  it  was,  had  its 
merit  and  held  its  audience.  Before  the  appear- 
ance of  "  Trilby,"  John  Drew  and  the  Lyceum 
Company  played  two  long  engagements  at  the 
same  theatre.  These  were  the  three  star  engage- 
ments of  the  year,  unless  one  might,  perhaps,  add 
the  performances  of  the  Tavary  Opera  Company  in 
January,  in  which  a  worn-out  prima  donna  headed 
a  troupe  of  very  creditable  singers  and  gave  some 
good  performances  of  the  lighter  Italian  operas. 

The  absence  of  native  and  foreign  stars  was  one 
of  the  noticeable  points  of  the  year.  Marie  Bur- 
roughs, who  played  in  the  spring,  might  be  cited 
as  the  former,  but  "  The  Gaiety  Girl,"  though  it 
had  several  good-looking  Englishwomen  in  the 
company,  is  hardly  to  be  brought  up  as  an  exam- 
ple -:  a -."sstclass  English  production.  Since  the 
:    of   the  summer,  John  Drew  is   the   only 


actor  who  has  been  here  who  by  the  most  elastic 
use  of  the  word  could  be  termed  a  star. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  San  Francisco 
dramatic  year  is  the  rise  of  the  Columbia  Theatre 
from  its  ashes.  This  little  play-house,  over  which 
there  seemed  until  lately  to  be  hanging  a  ban,  has 
modestly  and  quietly  risen  to  a  position  of  popu- 
larity. The  engagement  of  the  Frawley  Company 
was  surprisingly  successful,  and  the  fresh,  if  ama- 
teurish, brightness  and  spontaneity  of  the  players 
made  them  attractive  to  audiences  that  were  used 
to  the  even  excellence  of  more  polished  actors. 
The  enterprise  shown  by  this  company  in  the  con- 
stant change  of  bill  and  the  continual  additions 
made  to  the  troupe,  recommended  it  still  more  highly 
to  the  public,  which  is  always  ready  to  approve  that 
quality  vulgarly  known  as  "git  up  and  git." 

Enterprise  in  other  ways  has  marked  the  return 
to  life  of  the  Powell  Street  playhouse.  In  the 
summer  it  collected  a  company,  some  of  whom 
bore  well-known  names,  and  opened  an  ambitious 
season  with  a  most  creditable  performance  of 
"  Twelfth  Night."  Through  it  also  the  public  has 
made  the  acquaintance  of  three  young  Californian 
actresses  of  great  promise  —  Margaret  Craven, 
Maud  Winter,  and  Blanche  Bates.  Outside  such 
acknowledged  artists  as  Maud  Adams,  Miss  Cay- 
van,  Isabel  Irving,  and  leading  ladies  of  that  dis- 
tinction, this  trio  of  Californians  gives  promise  of 
as  successful  histrionic  development  as  any  we 
have  so  far  seen.  Of  the  three,  Maud  Winter, 
who  is  said  to  be  a  Columbia  Theatre  discovery, 
seems  to  show  the  most  originality  and  sureness  of 
insight.  Miss  Bates  is  a  pupil  of  the  local  stage  ; 
while  Miss  Craven  has  had  a  fine  training  with  the 
Frohman  Company. 

Of  the  new  plays  given  here  during  the  year,  the 
most  remarkable  were  "  Trilby,"  as  a  matter  of 
popular  debate,  and  "The  Case  of  Rebellious 
Susan,"  as  the  ambitious  work  of  a  celebrated 
playwright.  "The  Gaiety  Girl"  was  a  good  ex- 
ample of  that  cross  between  a  farce,  an  extrava- 
ganza, and  a  variety  show  which  is^ust  now  so 
popular  in  England,  and  at  which,  in  the  form  of 
"  The  Shop  Girl,"  the  gorge  of  New  York  recently 
rose.  "The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan"  is  the 
most  up-to-date,  daring,  and  pretentious  drama 
presented  here  during  the  year.  Like  all  of 
Jones's  plays,  it  treats  a  modern  subject  in  a  mod- 
ern way,  and  was  refreshingly  brilliant  and  well- 
poised,  whatever  might  be  urged  against  the  moral 
involved.  The  other  new  play  of  the  same  author, 
"  The  Bauble  Shop,"  was  more  a  story  piece,  and 
did  not  introduce  so  much  of  the  social- problem 
side  of  things.  It  did,  however,  introduce  John 
Drew  in  the  serious  and  more  ambitious  class  of 
character  for  which  he  is  so  much  better  fitted  than 
for  the  acting  of  college  boys  and  juvenile  scape- 
graces. 

The  English  drawing-room  drama  of  the  moment 
was  represented  by  two  plays  of  Oscar  Wilde — 
"The  Ideal  Husband"  and  "A  Woman  of  No 
Importance"  —  at  the  Baldwin  and  the  Columbia. 
The  former,  well  played  by  the  Lyceum  Company, 
was  a  fairly  interesting  and  well-knit  piece  of  its 
class  ;  the  latter  was  very  hectic  and  old-fashioned, 
with  a  strong  flavor  of  tear-bedewed  melodrama 
about  it.  Pinero's  "  Profligate"  was  presented  by 
Marie  Burroughs,  and  proved  a  frantically  high- 
wrought,  weepy  play,  full  of  sentiment  and  sin, 
and  showing  Pinero  in  a  crude  stage  before  the 
studies  of  Tanquerays  and  Ebbsmiths  had  taught 
him  the  value  of  dramatic  subtlety  and  restraint. 
Miss  Burroughs  also  contributed  one  of  the  few 
performances  of  the  classic  drama  that  the  year 
shows,  giving  a  trial  attempt  at  Juliet.  Warde  and 
James,  in  their  February  engagement,  played  part 
of  "  Henry  IV.,"  which  showed  great  enterprise  and 
daring,  as  the  character  of  Falstaff  has  proved 
beyond  the  skill  of  most  actors. 

Farce-comedy  and  light  comedy  had  many  repre- 
sentations. John  Drew  produced  Henry  Guy  Carle- 
ton's  new  piece,  "  That  Imprudent  Young  Couple," 
and  found  it  dragged  and  was  pronounced  long- 
winded  and  foolish.  "Too  Much  Johnson,"  an 
adaptation  by  Gillette,  was  clever,  but  farcical  to  the 
point  of  riotous  boisterousness.  Few  serious  im- 
portations from  France  appeared  during  the  whole 
year.  The  popularity  of  the  French  drawing-room 
drama,  unless  interpreted  by  some  beautiful  actress 
incased  in  still  more  beautiful  clothes,  is  rapidly 
dying  out.  "Helena,"  an  old  play  of  Sardou's, 
was  given  a  first  Californian  representation  by  the 
two  Downings  at  the  California  Theatre.  This 
was  almost  the  only  new  French  piece  of  the  melo- 
dramatic order  given  in  the  city  throughout  the 
year. 

For  '96  we  make  our  request  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  local  stage  :  Give  us  less  extravaganza 
and  fewer  singing  people  who  are  voiceless,  and 
charmless,  and  witless.  Give  us  a  few  stars  ;  if 
foreign  ones  refuse  to  trust  themselves  to  the  wild 
and  woolly  savages  of  the  far  West,  try  to  beguile 
the  domestic  ones  to  venture  this  way.  Give  us 
some  good  plays  that  are  stories  about  human 
creatures — real  people  who  suffer,  and  laugh,  and 
live,  and  die.  We  have  got  so  desperate  for  story- 
plays  that  have  plots  and  dinouements  that  we  will 
accept  "The  Charity  Ball"  and  "The  Wife" 
without  a  murmur,  and  welcome  "  Camille  "  as  if 
we  had  never  seen  her  before  in  our  lives. 


ENGLAND'S    NEW     POET-LAUREATE. 


The  long-delayed  announcement  of  Alfred  Aus- 
tin's appointment  as  poet-laureate  has  at  length 
been  made.  Mr.  Austin  was  born  in  1837,  and 
early  evinced  an  inclination  for  literature,  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  it  is  his  services  to  the 
Conservative  party,  rather  than  his  poetic  gift,  that 
gained  him  this  distinction. 

Mr.  Austin's  best  productions  as  a  poet  appeared 
between  1881  and  1890,  and  include  "  The  Human 
Tragedy,"  "The  Golden  Age,"  "  Savonarola,"  a 
tragedy,  and  "The  Tower  of  Babel."  He  has 
also  written  three  novels.  His  best  work  has  been 
done  as  a  journalist  and  political  writer  on  the  Lon- 
don Standard  and  the  National  Review. 

Mr.  Austin  has  been  singularly  disregarded — 
singularly  for  a  poet  worthy  of  being  made  laureate 
— by  the  compilers  of  anthologies.  In  only  one  of 
a  dozen  such  books,  compiled  in  England  and 
America,  do  we  find  him  quoted,  and  that  is 
"  Latter-Day  Lyrics,"  edited  by  the  late  W.  Daven- 
port Adams,  in  which  are  given  the  following  : 

SWEET   LOVE  IS   DEAD. 

Sweet  love  is  dead  : 
Where  shall  we  bury  him  ? 

In  a  green  bed, 

With  no  stone  at  his  head. 
And  no  tears  nor  prayers  to  worry  him. 

Do  you  think  he  will  sleep 
Dreamless  and  quiet? 

Yes,  if  we  keep 

Silence,  nor  weep 
O'er  the  grave  where  the  ground-worms  riot. 

By  his  tomb  let  us  part  ; 
But  hark  !  he  is  waking  ; 

He  hath  winged  a  dart, 

And  the  mock-cold  heart 
With  the  woe  of  want  is  aching. 

Feign  we  no  more 
Sweet  Love  lies  breathless  ; 

All  we  forswore 

Be  as  before  1 
Death  may  die,  but  Love  is  deathless. 

SERENADE. 

Sleep,  lady  fair ! 

Oh,  but  thy  couch  should  be 
The  fleeciest  cloudlet  of  the  summer  air, 
The  softest  billow  of  the  summer  sea — 
Or  that  unforsaken  rest 
I  keep  warm  in  my  true  breast, 
For  thee,  for  thee  ! 

Dream,  lady  sweet  ! 

The  moon  and  planets  bright 
Now  thread  thy  slumbers  with  unsounding  feet, 
Now  drench  thy  fancies  with  unshaped  delight : 
As  my  spirit  fain  would  steep 
Thine,  when  only  half  asleep, 
This  night,  this  night ! 

Wake,  lady  mine  ! 

See  !  are  awake  the  flowers. 
Their  opening  cusps  bright  tipped  with  dewy  wine, 
And,  buoyed  on  song,  the  moist  lark  trills  and 
towers. 
Wake  !    If  thou  must  be  away 
Nightly,  let  at  least  the  day 
Be  ours,  be  ours  ! 
Judging  by  these  two  specimens,  one  does  not 
form  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  new  poet-laureate. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.    The  Second  Edition  of  the  Brilliant 

Spectacular  Burlesque, 

-:-      I  2E  I  O  ^T       -:- 

Or,  Trie  Man  of  the  Wheel. 

New  Songs.     New  Dances.     New  Localisms.    New 
Specialties.     The  Most  Perfect  Pioduction  Ever  Seen  in 
this  City.    A  la-la  la  la  la  of  a  Success. 
Fopnlar  Fricea 25  and  50  cents 


BAXJ>WIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  Jan.  6th,  Every  Evening,  Includ- 
ing Sunday,  Matinee  Saturday.  Engagement  Limited 
to  Two  Weeks.  The  Distinguished  Actress,  HABIE 
WAINWKIGHT,  Supported  by  a  W ell- Balanced 
and  Efficient  Company,  Presenting  for  the  First  Week 
the  Celebrated  Success, 

-:-       DAUGHTERS     OF     EVE      -:- 

By  A.  E.  Lancaster  and  Julian  Magnus. 
Second   Week— "  The    Love    Chase,"    "An    Unequal 
Match,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  "Camille." 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  Jan.  6th,  Every  Evening,  Includ- 
ing Sunday,  Matinee  Saturday,  America's 
Representative  Tragedian, 

-:-       MR.    LOUIS   JAMES       -:- 

And  his  Excellent  Supporting  Company,  in  Magnificent 
Scenic  Productions.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Sunday 
Nights  and  Saturday  Matinee,  "Virginius."  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  Nights,  "Hamlet."  Friday  and 
Saturday  Nights,  "Macbeth." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlandhr,  Gottlob  &  Co    Lessees  and  Managers 

Return  of  the  Favorites,  '1'he  PoptilaT  Frawley 
Company.  The  Most  Perfect  Dramatic  Organiza- 
tion in  America.  Coming  Back  in  Better  Form  and 
Stronger  Than  Ever.  Commencing  Monday  Evening, 
Jan.  6th,  Presenting  Henry  C.  de  Male's  Powerful 
Drama, 

-:-  THE  LOST  PARADISE  -:- 
Entire  New  Scenery  and  Costumes. 


Mokosco-s    Grand   Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of  THE  RUNAWAY  "WIFE. 


—  The  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  for 
ladies,  at  the  Lurline  Baths,  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular.  Large  parties  of  ladies  go  regu- 
larly on  these  mornings  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  swim 
afforded  them.  They  being  centrally  located,  and 
having  the  tank  refilled  each  day  with  the  pure 
ocean  salt  water,  make  them  the  favored  baths  of 
San  Francisco.  The  emptying  of  the  tank  every 
night  at  10:30  o'clock  is  free  to  public  view. 


Monday  Evening,  Jan.  6th,  Grand  Scenic  Production  of 

THE     I'TT<3-ITI-*7-U  ! 
GOLDEN    GATE    HALL, 

Saturday,   January    11,    1896,  at  3:15   P.M. 

song  Recital 

—  TO    BE    GIVEN    BY  — 

Mr.  Andrew  Bogart,  Mme.  Anna  Bmne,  Miss 
Alma  Bergland,  Mrs.  Melvin  Dewing,  Mrs. 
Olive  Reed  Batch-elder,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson. 


SINGLE   TICKET 50   CENTS 

LIEBERT'S   ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 
Tel.  Black  731 T.  M.  LIEBERT,  324  Post  St. 

MR.    WARNER   TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


Quick 

as  a 

IFlashll 


WHITMAN'S 

\  INSTANTANEOUS  | 

CHOCOLATE. 

=  H0W  TO'  Take  three  des-  I 

aiicc  it  ! sert  sp°°Diai8t°  § 

:Uot  1 1 .)  a  cup  of  boiling  5 
Jwater  or  milk.  Stir  briskly  E 
l&  moment,  and  yonr  Choc-  § 
aolate  is  r^ady  to  serve.  Put  I 
Sup  in  1  lb.  aod  }4  lb.  tins. 
Stephen  F.  Whitman  &■  Son, 
fSoleMfrs.,        Philadelphia. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Warranted 


A  leading  reason  for  warranting  our  seed,  as  perj 

first  page  of  Catalogue,  is,  we  raise  a  large  por-  J 

tion  of  them.    Astbe  original  introducers  of  i 

tlie  Cory  and  Longfellow  Corns.  Miller  Cream  j 

Melon,  Obioand  Barbatik  Potatoes,  Warren.  £ 

Hubbard   and    Marblehead    Squash^,  Iilarble  I 

■  .  -         .  ._.     head  Early  Marrowfat  Pea.  Eclipse  Beet,  Ken-  f 

0*n**,*J         J&^iC^-- ^^K\  QFj^SsbF   tucky   Wonder  and    Marblehead    Horticultural  j 

\PPn        /M^S^^CIK\  f* **- Z&FzlH    Beans.  Soutbport  Early  Globe  and   Danvers'  Red  { 
wUUU        Uw&&^^'Zs:    -  ^^^Stef    Globe  Onions,  All  Seasons  and  Marblehead  Mam-, 
--  :-,-  «r   motjj  Cabbages  and  numerous  other  valuable  vege- 1 

tables,  we  solicit  a  sbare  of  the  public  patronage.     Our  | 
Catalog  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  r?eed  for  1S96,  containing  J 
many  new  Vegetables  &  Flowers  &  tbe  best  of  the  old  will  besent/ree.    j.j.h.  Gregory  &  so x,  iiari  i.-i,.  -:i.!.  •;..--, 


The  Difference  in  Cost 

between  Apollo  and  other  makes  of  galvanized  iron 
is  offset  by  the  difference  in  working ;  so  that,  gener- 
ally, one  is  considered  about  as  cheap  as  the  other  for 
common  work.  For  rough  work,  the  other  makes 
are  good  enough ;  for  particular  work,  Apollo  not 
only  makes  a  better  job,  but  makes  more  money ;  it 
works  so  easily. 

Every  man  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether 
it  pays  "to  carry  in  stock  two  grades  of  galvanized 
iron.  .  We  doubt  it. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh         Pennsylvania 


January  6,  1896. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Marie  Wainwri£ht  at  the  Baldwin. 

Marie  Wainwright,  who  gave  such  a  pretty  per- 
formance of  "Twelfth  Night"  at  the  California 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  is  to  be  seen  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent play  next  Monday  night,  when  she  begins 
her  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  It  is 
"  Daughters  of  Eve,"  by  A.  E.  Lancaster^  and 
Julian  Magnus,  and  in  it  she  has  the  dual  r61e  of 
twin  sisters  of  opposite  traits  and  morals.  Barton 
Hill  plays  the  part  of  the  father,  and  other  per- 
sons in  the  cast  are  Nathaniel  Hartwig,  Hattie 
Russell,  Gertrude  Elliott,  Jane  Holly,  Dorothy 
Thornton,  Joseph  Zahner,  Geoffrey  Stein,  and 
Fulton  Russell,  Jr. 

Miss  Wainwright's  engagement  will  last  only  two 
weeks,  "Daughters  of  Eve"  filling  the  first,  and 
the  second  being  devoted  to  "The  Love  Chase," 
"An  Unequal  Match,"  "As  You  Like  It,"  and 
"  Camille." 

The  Return  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

The  Frawley  Company,  which  played  one  of  the 
most  popular  engagements  that  the  Columbia  The- 
atre has  known  under  the  present  successful  man- 
agement, will  return  to  that  pretty  theatre  on  Mon- 
day night,  presenting  Henry  C.  de  Mille's  dramatic 
play,  "  The  Lost  Paradise,"  which  will  constitute 
the  bill  for  the  first  week.  The  company  is  but 
little  changed.  Walter  Bellows,  the  most  notable 
of  the  new  people,  was  stage-manager  of-  the 
Lyceum  Company  for  six  years,  and  has  the  same 
office  in  this  organization.  Among  the  others  in 
the  company  are  T.  Daniel  Frawley,  Belle  Archer, 
Blanche  Bates,  Hope  Ross,  Lansing  Rowan,  Phosa 
McAllister,  Jennie  Kennark,  Charles  W.  King, 
Maclyn  Arbuckle,  George  Leslie,  H.  D.  Black- 
more,  and  Little  Mildred. 

The  second  week  will  be  a  "  request  repertoire  " 
week,  including  "  The  Arabian  Nights,"  "Nancy 
&  Co.,"  "  Young  Mrs.  Winthrop,"  and  "  The  Jilt." 
"  Moths  "  will  be  given  all  the  following  week,  and 
a  week  of  "Men  and  Women"  will  conclude  the 
engagement. 

Louis  James  at  the  California  Theatre. 

The  California  Theatre  is  to  witness  a  revival  of 
the  legitimate  drama,  next  Monday  night,  when 
Louis  James  begins  his  two  weeks'  engagement 
there.  Sheridan  Knowles's  famous  tragedy,  "  Vir- 
ginius,"  which  has  not  lost  its  interest  in  all  these 
years  since  Macready  produced  it  in  1820,  is  to  be 
given  on  Monday  night,  and  it  will  be  repeated  on 
Tuesday  and  Sunday  nights  and  Saturday  after- 
noon. On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights,  Mr. 
James  will  be  seen  as  the  melancholy  Dane,  and 
"  Macbeth  "  will  be  presented  on  Friday  and  Satur- 
day nights. 

Alma  Kruger  is  the  leading  lady  in  Mr.  James's 
company,  and  other  well-known  players  in  the 
troupe  are  Guy  Lindsley,  William  Harris,  Collin 
Kemper,  and  Harry  Langdon. 


An  Old-Time  Melodrama. 

"  The  Fugitive,"  which  is  to  be  given  at  Morosco's 
Grand  Opera  House  next  week,  is  a  melodrama  of 
the  old  school,  full  of  ringing  speeches  and  thrill- 
ing climaxes.  The  hero  is  a  devil-may-care  young 
fellow  who  is  wrongly  accused  of  crime,  and  he  has 
a  particularly  hard  time  establishing  his  innocence 
to  all  except  the  beauteous  heroine,  whose  love 
remains  unchanged  despite  the  persecutions  of  the 
wealthy  villain  and  his  hirelings. 

The  cast  of  characters  is  as  follows  : 

Jack  Levitt,  H.  Coulter  Brinker;  Squire  Stollery, 
Fred  J.  Butler;  Mr.  Malyon,  J.  Harry  Benrimo ;  Jas- 
per Raleigh,  A.  C.  Henderson ;  Crackles,  Charles  W. 
Swain ;  Corderoy,  Charles  E.  Lothian ;  Silas,  George 
Nichols  ;  Sergeant,  Edward  Browning  ;  Hester  Malyon, 
Maud  Edna  Hall ;  Ruth  Raleigh,  Julia  Blanc ;  Jennie 
Kidger,  Florence  Thropp. 


comedy  based  on  the  adventures  of  a  hunting  party 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  Louis  Harrison  and  Marie 
Dressier  are  the  chief  fun-makers.  The  latter's 
songs  are  said  to  be  decidedly  vulgar. 


Notes. 
"In  Old  Kentucky"  will  be  seen  again  at  the 
California  Theatre  next  month. 

Dorothea  Baird,  the  London  portrayer  of  Trilby, 
is  said  to  be  engaged  to  Sir  Henry  Irving's  eldest 
son. 

Augustin  Daly's  latest  play,  "The  Transit  of 
Leo,"  was  a  failure  in  New  York,  and  was  with- 
drawn before  the  end  of  the  week. 

Paul  Potter  has  gone  to  Paris  for  A.  M.  Palmer 
to  make  arrangement  for  the  production  of 
"Trilby"  in  France,  Germany,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Italy,  and  Austria. 

Olga  Nethersole,  the  English  actress,  has  just 
produced  a  dramatic  version  of  "  Carmen  "  in  New 
York.  It  is,  like  Bizet's  opera,  based  on  MerrimeVs 
story,  but  it  is  so  constructed  as  to  bring  the  r6Ie  of 
the  cigarette-girl  into  the  greatest  possible  promi- 
nence. 

The  weekly  salary  list  of  Charles  Frohman's 
companies,  which  include  408  players,  foots  up 
$21,326.  There  is  a  large  corps  of  extra  people 
in  addition.  Without  taking  them  into  calculation, 
Mr.  Frohman  pays  his  actors  and  actresses  over 
51,000,000  a  year. 

Miss  Vera  Beringer,  the  first  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
roy  in  London,  has  grown  up  and  is  to  appear  soon 
as  Juliet  to  the  Romeo  of  her  sister,  Miss  Esme 
Beringer.  It  is  the  first  time  that  two  sisters  have 
acted  in  these  parts  since  the  days  of  Charlotte 
Cushman,  half  a  century  ago. 

Clara  Lane,  the  pretty  little  singer  who  used  to 
be  in  W.  T.  Carleton's  company,  almost  created  a 
panic  in  a  Boston  theatre  recently.  She  was  sing- 
ing Zerlina  in  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  and  set  fire  to  her 
night-dress  in  the  disrobing  scene.  Fortunately,  it 
was  put  out  before  any  serious  harm  was  done. 

John  Hare,  from  the  Prince' of  Wales's  Theatre, 
London,  is  now  in  New  York,  showing  the  deni- 
zens how  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  "  should 
be  played.  The  most  notable  members  of  his 
company  are  Julia  Arthur  and  Fred  Terry,  a  clever 
member  of  the  well-known  theatrical  family  of  that 
name. 

Hoyt's  base-ball  play  is  not  admired  by  the 
Evening  Sun's  critic,  nor  is  Captain  Anson  as  an 
actor.     He  says  of  the  latter  : 

"Through  three  acts  Captain  Anson  relies  on  the  im- 
maculate crease  iu  his  trousers  to  carry  him  through.  In 
the  fourth  act,  however,  he  begins  to  play  ball,  and  then 
Captain  Anson  suddenly  develops  into  a  great  actor. 
Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  compare  Captain  Anson  with  other 
actors  just  yet,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  he  parts  his 
hair  more  artistically  than  Mr.  Coruett  does,  his  art  is  a 
little  smaller  round  the  waist  than  John  L.  Sullivan's  is, 
and  he  speaks  his  lines  just  a  little  bit  louder  than  Mile. 
Pilar-Morin  spoke  hers  in  the  pantomime,  '  L'Enfant 
I  Prodigue.'" 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Tivoli's  New  Success. 

"  Ixion  ;  or,  The  Man  of  the  Wheel"  is  appar- 
ently up  for  one  of  the  phenomenal  runs  that  the 
Tivoli  scores  every  now  and  then.  Almost  every 
night  through  the  week  there  has  been  a  big  man 
in  the  lobby  calling  out  in  a  stentorian  voice  the 
chilling  words  "  Standing  room  only — get  in  line 
there,  please,  gents,"  and  the  advance  sale  of  seats 
has  been  something  unusual. 

Consequently  the  piece  is  to  be  continued  next 
week  and  as  long  as  it  remains  so  popular.  But  it 
will  not  be  quite  the  same,  for  what  they  call  a 
new  edition  will  be  presented  on  Monday  night, 
the  new  differing  from  the  old  in  the  interpolation 
of  new  songs  and  specialties. 


Bill  Nye's  Play. 
M.  B.  Curtis  was  put  out  of  the  theatre  during 
the  performance  of  "  A  Stag  Party  "  in  New  York, 
a  few  nights  ago.  This  is  the  play  Paul  M.  Potter 
and  Bill  Nye  wrote  in  collusion,  and  Mr.  Curtis 
hissed  persistently  because  he  was  of  the  opinion 
that  most  of  the  songs  and  "  business"  of  "  A  Stag 
Party"  were  stolen  from  "Gentleman  Joe,"  an 
English  play  of  which  he  owns  the  American  rights. 
It  would  seem  to  be  bad  policy  in  Mr.  Curtis  to 
discredit  songs  and  "business"  he  intends  using 
next  Monday  night  when  he  produces  "  Gentleman 
Joe  "  in  New  York  ;  but,  perhaps,  they  really  de- 
serve hissing.  At  any  rate,  "  A  Stag  Party  "  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  howling  success.     It  is -a. farce- 


Grant  Did  Not. 
San  Francisco,  December  29,  1895. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Is  it  a  fact  that  Chauncey  Depew 
kissed  the  Pope's  toe  ?     Did  Grant  ? 

Yours,  A  Subscriber. 


Tempered  with  Too  Much  Mercy. 

San  Francisco,  December  28,  1895. 

Editors  Argonaut:  A  few  years  since,  I  wrote  to 
the  editor  of  the  Argonaut  giving  a  history  of  two  men 
who,  just  before  their  discharge  from  the  House  of 
Correction,  planned  a  number  of  robberies,  having  manu- 
factured a  bludgeon  by  running  a  cast  of  lead  in  a 
piece  of  rubber  hose  ;  how  these  men  were  arrested  and, 
when  they  came  before  Judge  Daingerfield,  how  the 
party  who  assaulted  John  Tieck  on  the  corner  of  Post 
and  Jones  plead  guilty  and  was  sentenced  to  two  or  three 
years  in  prison  for  the  offense;  and  how  Judge  Dainger- 
field,  having  been  remonstrated  with  for  such  a  trifling 
punishment,  replied,  saying  that  he  had  found  mild 
punishments  more  salutary  than  severe  ones. 

John  Tieck  has  since  died,  and  the  terrible  injury  he 
received  from  this  miscreant  was  probably  the  cause  of 
his  death.  The  criminal  has  recently  been  discharged 
from  prison,  and  immediately  hunted  for  John  Tieck.  On 
learning  that  he  was  dead,  he  said  :  "  Lucky  for  him,  as 
I  intended  to  kill  him." 

Judge  Daingerfield  may  learn  that  mild  punishment  for 
such  wretches  is  not  salutary.  M.  D. 


A  Christmas  Cantata. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  A  performance  of  that  clever 
play,  "The  Land  of  Nod,"  originally  written  for  St. 
Nicholas,  was  given  New- Year's  Eve  by  the  Sunday- 
school  children  of  Grace  Church.  Miss  Virginia  Gibbs, 
assisted  by  Miss  NeUson,  had  charge  of  the  production. 
The  writer  was  indebted  to  one  of  the  boys  of  Miss 
Gibbs's  class,  all  of  whom  are  very  loyal  to  their  teacher, 
for  an  invitation  to  attend.  The  hall  was  so  crowded 
that  in  order  to  see  be  had  to  stand  npon  a  chair  with  his 
back  against  a  blackboard,  from  which  he  unconsciously 
carried  away  certain  precepts  which  he  hopes  will  be  of 
service  to  him  in  the  new  year. 

The  King  of  the  Realm  of  Dreams  appeared  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  a  march  played  upon  the  piano.  Pre- 
ceded by  his  standard-bearer  and  followed  by  two  pages 
upholding  his  train,  he  strode  majestically  to  his  throne, 
and  there,  in' a  right  bold  and  kingly  song,  announced 
his  identity.  Having  seated  himself,  one  of  the  pages 
hastily  drew-  the-ermine  robes  about  his  knees,  not  (as 


some  unaccustomed  to  court  etiquette  would  suppose) 
because  there  was  a  hole  in  the  royal  stocking,  but  be- 
cause it  was  the  duty  assigned  that  page,  and  he  per- 
formed it  conscientiously. 

Jack  o'  Dreams  and  the  Sand  Man  spoke  out  then- 
parts  with  a  confidence  and  vivacity  that  made  it  a 
pleasure  to  hear  them.  Their  production  of  two  wagon- 
loads  of  "  sleepy-heads  " — three  little  boys  and  three  little 
girls  costumed  in  night-gowns — was  quite  delightful. 
One  of  these  curly-pated  cherubs  accidentally  rolled  off 
the  pallet  on  which  he  had  been  carefully  deposited,  but, 
to  the  admiration  of  the  audience,  not  a  sign  of  a  smile 
or  so  much  as  the  tremor  of  an  eyelid  was  elicited  by  the 
laughter  which  greeted  the  mishap,  and  he  continued 
fast  asleep  until  replaced  on  his  bed  by  the  attendants. 
This  was  artistic.  Sir  Henry  Irving  could  not  have 
done  better,  and  it  speaks  in  high  praise  of  the  training 
given  the  children  by  the  young  ladies.  It  was  also 
noticed  that  the  monarch  did  not  once  forget  his  dignity  by 
offering  assistance  at  any  of  these  crises,  but  sent  his 
pages  to  do  the  work  in  a  manner  that  beseemed  a  king. 

The  weaving  song  of  the  Dream  Sprites  was  graceful, 
while  the  apparition  of  the  goblin  attendant  upon  an 
over-indulgence  in  plum-cake,  and  the  other  goblin  who 
prods  the  consciences  of  children  who  disobey  their 
parents,  was  properly  dreadful.  Dame  Fortune,  too,  was 
classical,  Mother  Hubbard  quaint,  and  the  Queen  of 
Dollies  bright  and  laughing,  as  the  Queen  of  Dollies 
should  be.  When  the  latter  forgot  her  Hoes,  she  just 
swallowed  once  or  twice,  smiled  at  the  audience,  and  re- 
membered them  immediately.  The  subsequent  disappear- 
ance of  the  court  at  the  breaking  of  dawn,  and  the 
awakening  of  the  six  little  Sleepy-Heads  in  voluble  won- 
derment at  their  remarkable  dream,  was  prettily  realistic. 

The  play  was  followed  by  a  Christmas-tree  and  a  dis- 
tribution of  gifts  by  Santa  Claus.  After  which  fifty  little 
sleepy-heads  were  sent  happily  home,  well  equipped,  let 
us  hope,  for  battle  with  the  trials  of  the  new  year.         X. 


—  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  a  ster- 
ling  character,  honesty  of  purpose,  and  wise  deal- 
ings have  characterized  the  house  manufacturing 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches.  The  same  determi- 
nation to  do  everything  well  has  marked  for  nearly 
fifty  years  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  famous 
troches.  Every  speaker  and  singer  knows  their 
immense  value,  and  all  are  ready  to  tell  of  their 
worth  for  colds  and  sore  throats.  The  general 
public  are  not  slow  to  show  appreciation  of  a  good 
thing.  The  immense  sale  of  these  troches  proves 
the  truth  of  this  statement. 


—  Veronica  is  an  absolute  cure  for  dia- 
betes  and  other  forms  of  kidney  troubles.  So 
wonderful  has  been  the  result,  that  physicians  now 
admit  its  great  curative  properties.  Veronica  is  a 
natural  medicinal  spring  water,  and  is  for  sale 
everywhere.     Beware  of  imitations. 


She — ' '  Poor  uncle  !  And  to  be  eaten  by  undis- 
covered savages  1  "  "Yes,  but  he  gave  them  their 
first  taste  of  religion." — Life. 
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after  a  long  run  on  Lhe 
I  wheel  is  most  refresh- 
ing.       The  blend  is 
delightful.^-"-'' 

>120Z.  TRIAL  PACKAGE 
POSTPAID  FOR.  25  CT5. 


Introduced  strictly 
on  its  merits 

hi  A  $  ^  ft    for  Past  30  years 

THE   IDEAL  TONIC 

Recommended  by  all 
who  have 

GIVEN  IT  A  TRIAL 

!  Mailed  Free.  jmm u 

:  Descriptiv2  Book  with  Testimony  and  [ 

Portraits 

:  OF  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  l*roees  Reputation. 
AYOldSnbstitutions.  Askfor'TinMariania1 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers- 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

p*Ei3:  4i  Bd.  Hmsscmh.  52  W.  15thSt.,  NewToik. 

Losdos:  239  Orfbni  _-■-.:. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  i,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


MME.  JULIE  ROSEWALD 

Will  resume  teaching  on  MONDAY,  Janu- 
ary 6th,  at  No.  1513  Scott  Street,  ■where  she 
can  he  seen  at  3  P.  31.  Monday  and  Thurs- 
day. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

PLAYING  AT  THE   ORPHEUM, 

Can  be  engaged  for  Parties,  Receptions, 
Weddings,  etc. 

Nobody  is  authorized  to  accept  engage- 
ments for  this  orchestra  but  Mr.  Bosner  or 
Mr.  Jaulus . 

Address  E.  M.  Eogner  or  B.  Jaulus,  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.      Telephone,  Sutter  1571. 


BEETHOVEN    HALL, 

SAVOY  HOTEL, 

N.  E.  corner  Post  and  Powell  Streets. 

The  elegant  Hall  (with  comfortable  anteroom),  brill- 
iantly illuminated  with  electric  lights.  Perfect  ventila- 
tion. Specially  adapted  for  Concerts,  Parties,  and  Balls, 
can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Apply:   DEUTSCHER  VEREIN,  adjoining. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Clnb  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison.  Publisher,  Chicago  Hi. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAYINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1895,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  one-hundreths  (4  26-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  one- hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thurs- 
day, January  2d,  1896. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1805,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths 
(4  12- 100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three 
and  sixty  one-huDdredths  (3  60-100)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  January  1.  1S96.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the 
principal,  from  and  after  January  1,  1896. 

CVRUS  W.  CARMAN Y,  Cashier. 
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of  household  work — that  ever- 
lasting drudgery  that  wears  out  a  woman, 
is  relieved  by 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER. 

This  great  cleaner  accomplishes  what  no  amount  of  com- 
mon soap,  or  inferior  washing  powder,  will  do.  With  it 
a  woman  can  wash  the  dishes,  scrub  the  floors,  and  clean 
anything  cleanable  in  half  the  time  she  tan  do  it  by  any 
other  method.     Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOLD  DUST  is  sold  in  large  packages,  price  25  cents, 
by  all  grocers.     Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COrtPANY. 

St  Louis.      Chicago,      New  York,     Boston,      Philadelphia,     San  FraacMCO. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  6,  il 


VANITY    PAIR. 


There  would  seem  to  be  some  slight  falling  off 
in  the  bicycle  fever  in  San  Francisco.  That  is 
probably  due  to  the  weather,  for  although  we  have 
no  snow  here,  we  have  rain,  and  occasional  rains 
will  keep  the  roads  muddy  for  weeks  together. 
But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  there  is  no  pause  in 
the  craze.  In  New  York  the  bicycle  clubs  have 
begun  wheeling  indoors.  In  London  they  also 
wheel  in  rinks,  and  there  is  much  wheeling  done 
in  Southern  Europe,  along  the  Riviera,  and 
around  Cairo.  It  is -not  uncommon  for  people  at 
Cairo  to  wheel  to  the  Pyramids  and  back.  What 
an  idea— going  to  the  Pyramids  on  a  bicycle  ! 
The  London  papers  still  talk  of  ladies  of  title 
taking  up  the  wheel,  and  the  one  who  attracts  the 
most  attention  there  is  Lady  Warwick.  She  rides 
on  a  white  bicycle,  and  wears  a  white  coat,  a  white 
skirt,  white  toque,  white  gloves,  white  boots,  white 
gaiters,  and  doubtless  white — but  never  mind. 
The  crack  riders,  like  Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  delight 
in  riding  with  their  hands  off  the  handle-bars,  and 
her  favorite  pose  is  to  whirl  by  with  her  left  hand 
in  her  jacket-pocket  and  her  right  hand  holding  up 
a  crimson  parasol. 

A  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  Harper's 
Bazar  speaks  of  the  pleasant  reform  which  has 
overtaken  the  breakfast-table.  It  refers  to  the  fact 
that  nowadays  people  are  not  expected  to  bounce 
out  of  bed  at  an  early  hour  when  a  bell  is  rung,  half 
awake,  and  dress  themselves  hurriedly,  and,  at  the 
sound  of  a  second  bell,  assemble  in  the  breakfast- 
room.  According  to  the  new  way,  the  children 
are  given  their  breakfast  at  what  is  deemed  the 
proper  hour,  and  then  the  table  is  left  in  readiness, 
so  far  as  the  silver,  and  china,  and  glass  are  con- 
cerned. People  serve  themselves  to  milk,  fruit, 
and  bread  and  butter,  the  water  is  left  over  the 
spirit-lamp,  tea  is  ready  to  be  drawn,  and  if  they 
wish  coffee  or  anything  else  they  ring  for  it.  This 
reform  leads  to  another  advantage,  which  is,  that 
it  will  encourage  people  in  eating  light  breakfasts, 
instead  of  going  through  those  marvelous  concoc- 
tions of  steaks,  chops,  omelettes,  ham  and  eggs, 
and  buckwheat  cakes,  which  make  up  the  "Ameri- 
can breakfast."  But  the  main  point  in  favor  of  it 
is  that  people  are  not  forced  at  an  hour  when  they 
are  not  in  a  good  humor  to  be  conversational  when 
they  would  rather  be  silent. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  an  Eastern  journal,  a  lady, 
who  carefully  conceals  her  name,  writes  an  article 
on  "  Match-making  as  a  parental  duty."  She  says 
that  American  parents  seem  to  think  that  their 
children  will  stumble  into  matrimony  without  help 
or  guidance.  She  doubts  this,  and  thinks  that 
parents  are  bound  to  arrange  for  the  future  welfare 
of  their  children.  She  gives  several  striking  in- 
stances. One  is  of  an  elderly  couple  who  had  lived 
for  many  years  together,  and  had  led  an  idyllic  ex- 
istence. They  had  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  a  little  granddaughter  one  day,  while  rummag- 
ing in  a  garret,  found  a  packet  of  letters,  which  she 
handed  to  her  grandfather.  As  he  opened  and 
read  them,  the  tears  came  to  his  eyes,  and  he 
handed  them  to  his  wife.  She  found  that  they 
were  letters  between  their  respective  families, 
which  had  passed  for  a  period  of  five  months, 
marked  "private,"  and  sealed.  Their  match  had 
been  arranged  without  their  knowledge,  although 
the  young  people  imagined  that  they  had  fallen  in 
love  with  one  another  entirely  uninterfered  with. 
As  she  read  the  letters,  the  old  couple  tenderly 
exchanged  kisses,  with  no  one  but  the  abashed 
granddaughter  to  see.  This  old  couple  had  no 
daughters,  but  three  sons.  They  did  not  exercise 
the  same  care  that  their  parents  had,  and  allowed 
their  sons  to  marry  as  they  deemed  best.  The 
eldest,  a  man  of  brains,  but  of  an  unsuspicious 
temperament,  was  captured  by  a  vulture  of  a 
woman,  who  made  his  whole  life  both  worthless 
and  wretched.  .The  second  son,  fortunately  for 
himself,  was  steered  by  an  elderly  friend  into  a  mar- 
riage with  one  of  the  best  of  her  sex.  The  third 
son  passed  through  life  alone,  and  diecT  an  old 
bachelor,  because  his  studies  in  his  profession  were 
of  such  an  engrossing  nature  that  he  rarely  met 
with  women.  It  was  the  daughter  of  the  second 
son  who,  as  a  child,  brought  the  packet  of  letters  to 
light.  Years  afterward,  as  her  parents  neglected 
the  duty  of  seeing  to  her  marriage,  she  made  her 
own  arrangements.  She  married  a  man  who  was 
unfitted  for  her  in  every  way,  who  turned  out  to  be 
a  drunkard  and  a  ruffian,  and  he  finally  released 
her  by  committing  bigamy  and  thus  enabling  her 
to  get  a  divorce.  Whether  this  lady  who  writes 
over  the  signature  of  "An  Observing  Woman" 
proves  her  theory  or  not,  she  certainly  makes  out  a 
strong  case.  _ 

The  head  of  the  hosiery  department  of  a  big 
New  York  dry-goods  store  says  that  there  has  been 
a  very  large  number  of  tights  sold  this  year.  She 
does  not  mean  by  this  ballet-dancers'  tights,  but 
tights  to  be  worn  by  women  instead  of  union  under- 
garments, and  in  order  to  dispense  with  under- 
skirts. She  says  that  they  have  sold  many  suits  of 
tights  for  stout  women,  and  that  they  sell  equestrian 
lights,  tights  for  bicycling,  tights  for  skating,  and 
sports,  chiefly  because  they  are  warm, 
ise  they  are  better  than  long  hose,  which 


are  liable  to  wrinkle,  even  under  leggings. 
The  silk  ones,  she  says,  are  warmer  than  wool, 
although  that  is  doubtful.  Cotton  and  woolen  ones 
come  as  low  as  one  dollar,  but  five  to  fifteen  dol- 
lars, according  to  the  quality,  is  the  average  price 
for  silk  tights.  Black  is  the  color  mostly  sold. 
This  saleswoman  says  that  she  can  always  tell  a 
woman  who  wears  tights  by  the  way  her  skirts  hang 
and  by  her  walk.  _ 

A  writer  in  a  London  paper  asks  if  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  tall  hat, 
variously  denominated  as  the  "silk  hat,"  "plug 
hat,"  and  "  top  hat."  There  is  almost  nothing  to 
be  said  in  its  favor,  yet  it  has  almost  entirely  super- 
ceded the  "  crush  hat"  or  "  opera  hat"  for  evening 
wear.  The  crush  hat  has  almost  disappeared, 
that  is,  in  England  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
still  much  worn  on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  But 
why  men  should  have  laid  it  aside  when  it  was  so 
convenient,  and  why  they  should  carry  around  tall 
hats  to  the  theatre  to  place  on  the  floor,  for  people 
to  expectorate  and  wipe  their  feet  upon,  is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellow  can  find  out. 


A  new  game  is  being  played  in  the  East  by  the 
Livingston  Club  which  is  called  "  Bicycle  Polo." 
It  requires  expert  riders.  They  are  divided  into 
sets,  the  number  on  each  side  being  determined  by 
the  space  available  for  play.  In  the  centre,  a  ball, 
a  little  larger  than  the  regulation  polo  ball,  is 
placed.  The  players  toss  for  the  first  bunt,  the 
object  of  the  winner  being  to  bunt  the  ball  with 
the  front  wheel  of  the  bicycle  toward  the  goal  be- 
longing to  his  side.  A  goal  counts  ten  points,  and 
one  hundred  points  constitute  a  game.  This  is 
somewhat  similar  to  the  bicycle  polo  game  which 
Francis  Wilson  introduced  on  his  lawn  at  New 
Rochelle.  There,  however,  they  used  mallets  in- 
stead of  bunting  the  ball  with  the  front  wheel  of 
the  bicycle. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  Vogue:  "I  wish  to 
join  a  club  with  club-house  in  vicinity  of  the 
Waldorf.  Must  neither  be  very  exclusive  nor  very 
expensive — one  composed  of  business  men  pre- 
ferred." Vogue  must  have  some  very  extraordinary 
readers.  To  imagine  that  you  can  get  into  a  club — 
that  is,  a  club  that  is  worth  getting  into — by  adver- 
tising or  by  writing  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
seems  most  extraordinary.  There  are,  of  course, 
clubs  in  New  York,  as  there  are  in  London,  where 
the  admission  is  purely  a  formality,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  clubs  which  it  is  better  for  a  man  not  to 
visit — gambling  clubs  where  he  is  certain  to  be 
robbed,  and  where  he  may  even  have  his  pocket 
picked.  There  are  in  Paris  many  gambling  clubs 
to  which  admission  is  easy,  but  there  is  no  decent 
club  in  any  city  in  any  country  in  the  world  where 
admission  is  as  easy  as  this  inquirer  of  Vogue  evi- 
dently thinks  it  is. 

A  hard-headed  individual  writing  to  a  New  York 
paper  asks  :  "  What  is  the  etiquette  of  elevators  ?  " 
He  remarks  that  he  goes  into  a  shop  with  his  hat 
on,  moves  about  among  lady  customers  with  it  still 
on,  and  gets  into  an  elevator  to  go  to  another 
floor,  and  if  ladies  are  in  the  elevator,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  take  off  his  hat.  Now,  why,  he  asks, 
should  he  not  keep  his  hat  off  all  the  time,  or  else 
not  take  it  off  when  he  is  in  the  elevator  ?  The 
question  is  an  eminently  sensible  one.  The  prac- 
tice of  removing  the  hat  in  elevators  is  an  absurd 
one.  The  elevator  is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of 
the  building.  If  a  man  meets  in  a  corridor  a  lady 
whom  he  does  not  know,  it  is  not  expected  that  he 
should  remove  his  hat.  An  elevator  is  the  worst 
place  to  go  hatless,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
draughts.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  in 
America  about  removing  the  hat.  For  example, 
men  take  off  their  hats  in  picture  galleries.  In 
Europe,  this  is  never  done.  You  will  see  at  the 
Grosvenor  and  other  galleries  in  London  hundreds 
of  men  walking  with  well-dressed  women,  and 
wearing  their  hats.  It  is  the  case  in  all  the  gal- 
leries in  Europe.  Why  a  man  who  probably  car- 
ries a  catalogue  and  possibly  a  walking-stick  should 
be  obliged  to  carry  his  hat,  too,  is  a  mystery. 


A  dinner  was  given  to  Mrs.  Craigie — who  writes 
novels  over  the  signature  of  ' '  John  Oliver  Hobbes  " 
— in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago.  This  was  one  of 
the  many  entertainments  in  her  honor.  But  it 
was  notable  for  its  oddities.  The  ices  were  served 
in  the  exact  shape  and  size  of  the  long,  narrow 
volumes  of  the  library  in  which  Mrs.  Craigie's 
novels  appear,  and  on  each  was  printed  the  title, 
"Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral."  The  dinner- 
cards  bore  quotations  from  her  writings.  This,  for 
example  :  "  The  genius  of  hospitality  consists  not 
so  much  in  making  people  meet,  but  helping  them 
to  part — on  terms."  This  suggests  the  fact  that  a 
house-party  takes  place  from  Christmas  to  New- 
Year's  near  New  York,  and  the  guests  have  pledged 
themselves  during  the  seven  days  to  answer  truth- 
fully any  questions  asked  them.  It  will  be  some- 
thing like  Gilbert's  play,  "The  Palace  of  Truth," 
but  we  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  house-party 
will  break  up  in  a  row.  After  a  man  has  given 
truthful  answers  to  all  the  questions  that  a  woman 
can  ask  him  in  a  week,  they  will  certainly,  as  Mrs. 

Craigie's  quotation  says,  "  part on  terms."    But 

we  would  put  the  dash  after  the  "  on,"  and  say  they 
would  "part  on bad  terms." 


A    BALLAD    OF    OLD    JAPAN. 


The  crickets  chirrup  the  sun  lip   East,  they  fiddle  the 
sun  down  West, 

But  they  hushed  their  rasping  kits  awhile  as  went  my 
Lord  to  rest. 
'  Take  links,"  he  cried,  "  and  search  the  court.     The  in- 
sect world's  affright : 

Oft  lurkelh  death  in  the  bated  breath  of  the  wide-eyed 
autumn  night." 

They  have  searched  the  dew-gemmed  boscage  through, 
and  thence  they  have  haled  him  bound, 

A  lad  with  the  look  of  a  tiger  tracked,  yet  more  of  a 
tracking  hound. 

The  Shogun  marked  his  gardener's  garb,  ill-matched 

with  a  knightly  mien  : 
'  Lo,  this  is  that  murderous  carl  I  spared  t'  the  garden 

yestere'en. 
Fear  not,  but  tell  thy  tale."     Then  he,  with  scorn  of 

their  naked  swords  : 
*  I  fear  not  men,  nor  the  lords  of  men,   nor  thee,   the 

Lord  of  lords. 
All  else  is  blurred  in  the  sage's  word  that  drums  at  my 

ear  from  the  hour 
When  thou  my  sire  didst  crucify  to  climb  by  his  cross 

to  power : 
The  wide  sky  vaults  the  mountain  tops,  but  it  can  not 

roof  these  twain : 
The  man  whose  hand  is  red  with  blood  and  the  son  of 

the  foully  slain. 
Wherefore  is  feud  between  us  two,  and  life  is  naught 

to  me: 
The  life's  but  scabbard  to  the  soul,  I  cast  that  scab- 
bard free. 
My  soul   I  feel    is   very    steel   that   whimpers   for  thy 

death, 
For  the  Sword  is  the  Soul  of  the  Samurai  from  his  first 

to  latest  breath." 

He  spoke,  and   wrenched  at  his  corded  wrists,  but  the 

Shogun  bade  him  pause : 
'  Put   up   this   keen-edged   soul   of   thine   or    draw  in  a 

better  cause : 
And  take  its  scabbard  back  again,  of  my  grace  I  grant 

thee  life : 
I    would   forge  of   thee  a  trusty  blade,  not   a  rusty 

butcher's  knife. 
Be   henceforth,  then,   a   man  of  my  men ;   henceforth 

'twixt  thee  and  me 
Let    son's   hate    turn   to   vassal    love,   blood    feud    to 

fealty. 
And    as    for  thy   father's  death,   know  this :    he  was 

traitor  in  word  and  deed. 
If  the  sword  be  the  soul  of  the  Samurai,  let  loyalty 

be  his  creed." 

The  stripling  winced  at  the  Shogun's  word,  and  he  an- 
swered angrily : 
'  No  talk  shall  be  of  traitors  here  lest  the  talk  come 
home  to  thee. 

Thou  of  thy  mercy  bidst  me  live  ;  of  thy  mercy  let  me 
die, 

Nor  play  a  part  so  paltry  poor  for  the  scorn  of  a  father's 
eye. 

The  spectral  Dead  watch  overhead,  tier  upon  tier  they 
sit, 

And,  slay  or  die,  meseems  they  cry,  as  they  prompt 
from  the  darkened  Pit." 

;*  Heaven  and  Hell,"  the  Shogun   cried,  "have  felt  the 

dint  of  my  power; 
I  have  ground  the  toughest  Lords  of  Earth  as  soft  as 

the  sifted  flour. 
My  wit  grinds  fast  above,  my  will  is  fixed  as  the  stone 

beneath : 
Shall  a  cross-grained  pepper-corn  like  thee  break  the 

hard  buhrstone's  teeth?" 

My  Lord's  wrath  passed  like  an  autumn  blast,  sudden 
and  sharp  with  sleet, 

Like  a  gust  that  winnows  the  wayward  leaves,  it  scat- 
tered the  lad's  conceit : 
"  One  life  was   forfeit,  thine  or  mine,  by  the  red  feud- 
law,"  he  said ; 
"  But  mine,  twice   saved,   I    may  not   take,   nor   thine, 
twice  saviour,  shed. 

To  break  the  clansman's  bond  is  much,  yet  brings  but 
a  Ronin's  guilt, 

And  he  may  stand  with  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  guard 
it  hand  on  hilt ; 

But  he  who  breaketh  the  bond  of  blood  finds  neither 
truce  nor  treve. 

Unclanned,  unmanned,  branded  and  banned,  his  life's 
but  a  living  grave. 

Behold,  I  am  an  outcast  thing,  for  I  have  broken  both. 

Then  let  me  hence  to  that  Hinin  horde,  who  know  nor 
oath  nor  troth, 

To  herd  with  beggars  on  the  street,  with  lepers  in  their 
den. 

Where  unclean  is  clean  and  sin  is  no  sin  and  men  are 
named  Not-men." 

Then  pity  filled  the  Shogun's  eyes,  and  he  answered 

softly  :  "  Go  ; 
Get  hence,  get  hence  beyond  the  pale.     As  thou  sayest, 

he  it  so. 
Yet,  for  such  worth  was  made  to  rule,  and  thy  words 

have  a  knightly  ring, 
I  name  thee  Head  of  the  Liviog  Dead.    To  thy  realm, 

O  Hinin  King  !  "— S.  W.  in  tlte  Spectator. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"HISTORY    OF    CRIPPLE    CREEK." 

We  have  recently  issued  in  book-form  the  only  au- 
thentic and  reliable  history  of  Cripple  Creek  gold  camp,  the 
marvel  of  the  mining  world.  The  book  contains  numerous 
full-page  illustrations  of  gold  mines  true  to  life,  also  de- 
scribes all  the  prominent  mining  camps  in  Colorado.  With 
the  sole  object  of  introducing  our  big  8  page,  56  column 
illustrated  weekly  paper  (established  1S90)  we  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  above  interesting  book  free  to  all  who  send 
us  25c.  (stamps  or  silver)  for  a  three  months  (13  weeks) 
trial  subscription  to  our  big  weekly,  which  contains  the 
latest  mining  news  and  illustrations  of  Rocky  mountain 
scenery.  Mention  The  Argonaut  and  address  Illus- 
trated Weekly,  Denver,  Colorado. 


When  to  say  "No." 

When  the  clerk  tries  to  get  rid  of 
some  other  binding  by  calling  it 
just  as  good  as  the 


Bias  Velveteen 
Skirt  Binding. 

Simply  refuse  to  take  it.  No  bind- 
ing wears  or  looks  as  well  as  the 
"S.  H.  &M." 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 

Will- 
Send  for    samples,  showing  labels    and    mate- 
rials, to  the  S.  H.&M.  Co..  P.    O.  Boi    699.  New 
York  City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

B3T  Send  for  Circulars. 

SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  2^S« 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $i.oo.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively  not  be  supplied- 


FERRYSj 

SEEDS. 

Perfect  Beeds  grow 
rpayingcrops.  PerfectBeeda^ 
Fare  not  grown  by  chance.  Notn^ 
King  is  ever  left  to  chance  In  grow-1 
'ing  Ferry's  Seeds.  Dealers  sell  1 
f  them  everywhere.    Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

i  for  1S96.    Brlmfnl  of  valuable  J 

k  Information  about  best  am  1  new- . 

.  est  Heeds.     Free  by  mail.  . 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.. 

Detroit,  Mich. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAVLIC-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  no  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown ...Cashier 

S.  Prkntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  1  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  xonc JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

("■Mf-am-i  S  Union  National  Bank 

v-mcago j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremep,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome-and  Sntter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,950,000 

Jno.  J.  Valhntink,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashler. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 


Cash  Capital 81,000,000 

Assets 2,633,228 

Surplus  to  policy-hold  erg 1,550,589 


ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco,  Agents. 

General  Office,  501  Montgomery  .St. 


January  6,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  was  a  good  deal  of  sound  human  nature 
in  the  unexpected  reply  of  the  dying  old  woman  to 
her  minister's  leading  question  :  "  Here  at  the  end 
of  a  long  life,  which  of  the  Lord's  mercies  are  you 
most  thankful  for  ?  "  Her  eyes  brightened  as  she 
answered  :  "  My  victuals." 

Lord  Houghton's  sister  was  often  annoyed  at  her 
brother's  indiscriminate  hospitality.  "  Do  you  re- 
member, my  dear,"  he  asked  her  at  dinner  one 
day,  "whether  that  famous  scoundrel  X.  was 
hanged  or  acquitted?"  "He  must  have  been 
hanged,  or  you  would  have  had  him  to  dinner  long 
ago,"  replied  the  lady. 

The  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Robertson,  of  Irvine,  was 
once  addressing  a  boys'  meeting,  and  having  de- 
lighted them  with  some  of  his  racy  anecdotes,  he 
began  to  draw  to  a  close  by  saying:  "  Now  I'm 
going  to  point  out  the  moral  of  all  this."  "  Never 
mind  the  moral,"  shouted  a  little  fellow  from  the 
middle  of  the  hall ;  "  gie's  anither  story." 

Dr.  Busby,  the  flogging  head-master  of  West- 
minster School,  pretended  not  to  recognize  his 
former  pupil,  Father  Petre,  in  his  ecclesiastical 
costume,  and,  when  Petre  had  excused  himself  for 
his  apostasy  on  the  ground  that  the  Lord  had  need 
of  him,  replied  :  "  I  have  read  the  Scriptures  as 
much  as  any  man,  and  I  never  knew  that  the  Lord 
had  need  of  anything  but  once,  and  that  was  an 


A  Philadelphia  man  was  arrested  on  a  warrant, 
charged  with  assault  and  battery  on  his  wife,  and 
was  taken  to  the  Central  Station  for  a  hearing. 
His  wife,  on  her  oath,  said  he  beat  her  so  badly 
that  she  was  detained  in  bed  two  days.  When 
Magistrate  South  asked  him  why  he  had  beaten 
his  wife,  the  prisoner  said,  "  Well,  judge,  you  see, 
I  opened  the  door  and  threw  my  hat  inside  to  see 
if  it  would  be  welcomed,  and  when  she  threw  it 
out,  I  was  so  mad  that  I  went  inside  and  licked 

her." 

♦ 

The  other  day  when  Paderewski  was  dining  at  a 
hotel  in  Richmond,  Va.,  a  fine  nickel-plated  banjo 
was  sent  in  by  a  local  banjo-player,  with  the  re- 
quest that  the  great  pianist  should  write  a  short 
musical  sentiment  on  the  sheepskin  head.  Pader- 
ewski complied  with  the  request,  and  this  is  the 
sentiment  to  which  he  attached  his  signature:  "I 
have  not  the  pleasure  of  being  a  performer  on  this 
beautiful  instrument ;  am  only  a  piano-player." 
Now  the  banjo-player  is  asking  his  friends  if  the 
virtuoso  was  "jollying"  him. 

Two  stories  are  told  of  the  time  when  the 
Athenseum  Club,  while  its  club-house  was  under- 
going renovation,  were  hospitably  taken  in  by  the 
United  Service  Club.  One  was  of  a  distinguished 
officer  who,  after  a  vain  hunt  for  his  umbrella,  was 

heard  to  mutter  :  ' '  That  comes  of  letting  those 

bishops  into  the  club  !  "  The  counterblast  is  to  the 
effect  that  when  an  Athenaeum  man,  while  his  club 
was  still  the  guest  of  the  other,  asked  for  the 
librarian,  the  answer  was:  "Please,  sir,  he  is  in 
the  dining-room,  carving  the  roast  beef  !  " 

When  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  was  at  Oxford, 
he  was  constantly  in  conflict  with  his  dean  at  Mer- 
ton  on  the  subject  of  compulsory  chapels,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  was  sent  for  to  listen  to  a  grand 
remonstrance.  It  was  a  chilly  day,  and  the  dean 
was  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  when  Lord 
Randolph  entered.  After  about  ten  minutes,  an- 
other delinquent  was  ushered  in,  and  found  Lord 
Randolph  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire  and  his 
coat-tails  comfortably  upraised,  while  the  unfortu- 
nate dean  was  arguing  away  out  in  the  cold,  near 
the  door. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Alexander,  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  long  resident  in  Chelsea,  and  well  known 
as  a  brother  Scot,  was  most  anxious  to  know  Car- 
lyle, but  had  no  opportunity  of  getting  an  introduc- 
tion to  him.  One  day,  in  the  King's  Road,  he  saw 
Carlyle  coming  in  his  direction,  and  took  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  by  going  up  to  the  sage  and  say- 
ing :  "  Thomas  Carlyle,  I  believe  ?  "  Carlyle's  re- 
ply was  :  "Tom  Alexander,  I  know  I  "  They  be- 
came good  friends,  and  later  Mr.  Alexander  wrote 
to  Carlyle  for  a  subscription  toward  a  school  build- 
ing fund,  and  Carlyle  wrote  back  a  refusal  in  dog- 
gerel, whereupon  Mr.  Alexander  replied  that  if  he 
did  not  send  him  five  pounds,  he  would  sell  his 
poetry  to  a  collector  or  publish  it.  The  five  pounds 
were  at  once  forthcoming. 

Minister  Ransom,  when  he  was  in  the  Senate, 
was  one  day  going  down  the  Capitol  steps  when  he 
saw  approaching  a  very  dull,  long-winded  man. 
Ransom  was  in  no  mental  or  physical  shape  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  a  full-fledged  bore  just  at  that  mo- 
ment. As  the  dull  one  drew  near,  Ransom  greeted 
him  with  sour  shortness,  and  hurried  by.  The 
other  had  paused ;  but  at  this  brief  dismissal 
turned  away.    Ransom,  smitten  of  conscience  at 


his  own  rudeness,  turned  pleasantly  when  some 
ten  steps  separated  him  from  the  bore,  and  called 
out :  "  Good-bye,  Simpkins  !  I've  been  thinking  a 
mighty  heap  about  you  lately,  Simpkins  !  "  At 
this,  Simpkins  began  to  betray  symptoms  of  re- 
turning. "  But  don't  come  back,  Simpkins,"  re- 
monstrated Ransom,  wildly  motioning  with  both 
hands;  "  I've  been  thinking  a  mighty  heap  about 
you  lately,  Simpkins  ;  but  don't  come  back  ;  don't 
come  back!  " 

An  old  friend  of  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
once  took  a  few  friends  to  call  upon  him.  Among 
them  was  a  young  married  woman  who  had  never 
read  any  of  Dr.  Holmes's  books,  and  insisted  upon 
her  friend's  "coaching"  her  a  little  in  advance. 
"  I  told  her  about  his  works,  therefore,"  said  the 
lady,  "dwelling  especially  upon  the  '  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table '  as  being,  perhaps,  the  most 
famous  of  them."  Everything  went  swimmingly 
till  just  as  the  company  was  taking  leave.  Then 
the  "  young  married  woman  "  broke  out  in  a  pretty 
burst  of  enthusiasm  :"  Oh,  Dr.  Holmes,  I  must 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  enjoyed  your  books, 
and  particularly  the  '  Autograph  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table.'  "  Her  friend  and  sponsor  was  ready  to 
drop  through  the  floor.  But  her  alarm  was  need- 
less. Holmes  smiled  in  his  kindest  manner,  ex- 
pressed his  thanks,  and  remarked  that  many  people 
thought  the  "Autograph"  the  best  thing  he  had 
ever  done. 


FORBIDDEN. 


"  Es  ist  Strengstens  Untersagt." 


(From  the  notebook  of  an  American  tourist  in  Ger?nany.) 
A  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared  : 
"  I  know  a  fine  Fraulein  here  ; 

Of  the  Bangor  girls  she's  the  peer. 
I'll  wed  her  at  once,"  he  declared. 
"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,  "Why?" 
"  You  can  not  at  once  be  wed, 
It  is  strengthily  undersaid  ; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
Tell  where  you  were  born,  and  why,  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared  : 
"  Well,  instead  we  will  go  on  a  spin 

Through  the  beautiful  streets  of  Berlin, 
On  our  '  bike,*  "  the  Yankee  declared. 
"  Oh,  no  !  "  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,  "Why?" 
"  You  can  not  go  cycling  instead, 
It  is  strengthily  undersaid  ; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
Tell  where  you  would  wheel,  and  why,  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared  : 
"  Never  mind,  we  will  go  to  the  play, 

Your  pretty  new  hat  to  display. 
It  is  worth  it,"  the  Yankee  declared. 
"  Oh,  no  !"  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,  "  Why  ?  " 
"  We  object  to  the  hat  on  the  head. 
It  is  strengthily  undersaid  ; 
It  first  must  be  measured  andjweighed/and  then 
Tell  where  it  was  made,  and  why,  and  when." 

Then  the  Yankee  in  Deutschland  declared  : 
"  If  one  must  forever  be  worried 

Like  this,  he  had  better  be  buried, 
And  be  done  with  it  !  "  he  declared. 
"  Oh,  no  ! "  said  the  Polizei. 
Said  the  Yankee,  *'  Why  ?  " 
"  If  yon  do  we  will  break  your  head, 
For  it's  strengthily  undersaid ; 
You  first  must  be  measured  and  weighed,  and  then 
Tell  why  you  were  bora  at  all,  and  when, 
And  promise  never  to  do  it  again." 

Said  the  Yankee,  "Which?  "and  "Why?" 
"  Both,"  answered  the  Polizei. 

— G.  W.  R.  in  January  Century. 


"Very  Rich.  Indeed 

In  the  elements  that  supply  the  human  system  with 
bone,  muscle,  and  brain  substance  is  a  circulation 
fertilized  with  the  supreme  tonic,  Hostetter's  Stom- 
ach Bitters,  which  begets  thorough  assimilation  and 
digestion,  and  gives  a  healthful  impulse  to  every 
function  of  the  body.  Dyspeptic  and  weakly  per- 
sons give  strong  testimony  in  its  behalf.  So  do 
those  troubled  with  biliousness,  malaria,  rheuma- 
tism, and  inactivity  of  the  kidneys. 


Dora — "Here's  some  mistletoe  for  your  Christ- 
mas." Cora — "  Can  you  spare  it?"  Dora — "  Oh, 
I  don't  need  it." — Truth. 


ONS   ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  -when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  and  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50 
cent  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 
LOUISVILLE,  KY.  NEW  YORK,  N.Y. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

Thecelebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  withonC 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son, 

London,  England. 
E.  Poneera  &  Co.,30  North  William  St., S.Y. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Catting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


Absolutely  Pure-DellGfous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BY 


Walter  Raker  h  Co.  lj= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


JL.         r»       .JL^J     

Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1896 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  _  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century S7.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner'g  Alagazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Kound  Table. .    5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.50 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly      5 .90 

Argonaut     and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7 .50 

Argonaut      and      Demorest'g      Family 

Magazine 5 .00 

Argonaut  and  Current  literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  I.ippincott*s  Magazine..    5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.75 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6.70 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to  New   York,   via    Panama. 

Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  from  company's  wharf,  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.  No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of 
sailing. 

SS.  Colon January  8th 

SS.  City  of  Sydney January  i8th 

SS.  San  Bias January  28th 

SS.  San  Jaun February  8th 

Japan  and    China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hong  Kong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONG  KONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru Saturday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro. .  .  .Thursday,  February  6,  at  3  p.  m. 
City  of  Peking . .  (via  Honolulu). .  Tues.,  Feb.  25,  at  3  p,  m. 
China Saturday,  March  14,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  re- 
duced rates. 

For    Freight   or    Passage   apply   at  company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGS   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Afridi... (Cargo  only) Thursday,  January  9 

Coptic. ..(Via  Honolulu). ..Tuesday,  January  28 
Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Jan.  15,  30,  Feb.  14. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Jan.  5, 10, 15,  20, 25, 30. 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.m.  Jan.  6,  io,  14, 18,  22,26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Jan.  6,  io,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Willamette 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office. 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal   Mail    Steamen, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM  NSW  YORK. 
Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

20  Broadwav.  New  York. 


COOK'S 


Egypt,  the  Nile,  Pales- 
tine,  and  other  Mediter- 
__  ranean  Resorts.  Special 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Hawai-  r,ates  by  d[rcct  steamer 
ian  Islands  in  February.  Pro-  January  8th. 
grammes  free. 


621  Market  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


TOURS 

Established  1841. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


January  6, 


The  Burlingame  Club. 
New-Year's  Eve  was  celebrated  pleasantly  at 
the  Burlingame  Club  by  the  members,  who  gave  a 
ball  there.  Many  residents  in  the  vicinity  had 
house  -  parlies,  and  attended  with  their  guests. 
Some  of  the  gentlemen  wore  pink  coats,  and  the 
ladies  were  all  richly  attired.  On  New-Year's 
Day  there  was  some  little  excitement  in  the  way  of 
polo  matches  and  races.  Among  those  at  the  races 
were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bell,  U.  S. 
A..  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy 
Selby,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis 
J.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitweil,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pern"  P.  Eye.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Howard,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  \V.  H.  Crocker,  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Ripley.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  McG.  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Town- 
send.  Mrs.  B.  Mosely,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss  Genevieve 
Carolan.  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin, 
Miss  Emma  Crockett.  Miss  Helen  Boss,  Miss  Mary 
Eyre.  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna.  Miss 
McNutt,  Miss  Josephine  Blackmore,  Miss  Clara  Hunt- 
ington, Miss  Laura  McKinstry.  Misses  Ripley,  Miss 
Cora  Smedberg.  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Vassault,  Miss 
Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Ella 
Hobart,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  General  James 
W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A..  Mr.  Underbill,  of  New  York, 
Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  New  York,  Mr.  A.  B.  William- 
son, Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  W.  H.  Magee,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Page,  Mr.  Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  George  W.  McNear, 
Jr..  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr.  Clement  Tobin,  Mr.  J. 
Talbot  Clifton,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Small,  Dr.  E.  Parsons,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Howard.  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Mr.  H.  N.  Stetson,  Colonel 
C.  F.  Crocker,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S. 
A.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr.  Christian  Froehch,  Jr.,  Major 
J.  L.  Ralhbone,  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Rathbone,  Captain  Fane 
Wainwright,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Peter  D.  Mar- 
tin, Mr.  F.  R.  Webster,  Dr.  Catherwood,  Mr.  Charles  N. 
Felton.  Jr.,  and  Dr.  H.  L.  Tevis. 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  Friday  Night  Club  held  its  second  cotillion 
of  this  season  last  night  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  five  figures  of 
the  cotillion  were  danced  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  whose  partner  was 
Miss  Romietta  Wallace.  At  midnight  supper  was 
served  under  Ludwig's  direction,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  regular  dancing  until  two  o'clock.  The 
next  cotillion  will  take  place  on  Friday  evening. 
January  17th.  It  will  be  a  leap-year  cotillion  and 
bal  poudre.  Miss  Sally  Maynard  will  lead,  assisted 
by  Miss  Emelie  Hager. 


The  Terpsichoreans. 

The  Terpsichoreans,  a  social  club  composed  of 
former  and  present  pupils  of  Miss  West's  School, 
gave  a  cotillion  last  Thursday  evening  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  There  were  about  two  hundred  people 
present.  The  cotillion  commenced  at  nine  o'clock 
and  was  led  by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  and 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney.  They  were  assisted  by  Miss 
Flora  Dean,  Mr.  L.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Marie 
Wells,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakeman,  and  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr., 
U.  S.  A.  Supper  was  served  at  half-past  eleven 
o'clock,  and  it  was  followed  by  dancing  until  one 
o'clock.     Those  who  danced  in  the  cotillion  were  : 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Mr. 
L.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Flora  Dean,  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Marie  Wells.  Mr.  Burbank 
G.  Somers,  Miss  Olive  Holbrook,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Miss  Ellinwood,  Mr.  Veeder,  Miss  Sophie 
Pierce,  Lieutenant  Thomas  G.  Carson.  U.  S.  A.,  Miss 
Barton,   Lieutenant  L.  F.   KUbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss 


Rose  Hooper,  Mr.  French,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Mr.  A. 
P.  Willianis,  Miss  C.  Huntington,  Mr.  Parker,  Miss 
Josephine  Blackmore,  Mr.  Chester  Fernald,  Miss  Helen 
Wagner.  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss 
Violet  Carey,  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness.  Miss  Mary 
Bell  Gwin,  Mr.  R.  McKee  Duperu.  Miss  Daisy  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  Fletcher  McNutt,  Miss  Polhemus,  Mr. 
Ogden  Hoffman,  Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Mr.  Frederick 
Knight,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates,  Mr.  G.  B.  McBride,  Miss 
Hinds,  Mr.  Morse,  Miss  Messer,  Mr.  HutchinsoD,  Miss 
Landers,  Mr.  Power,  Miss  Eloise  Davis,  Lieutenant  W. 
G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Jewett,  Mr.  Addison  Mizner, 
Miss  Ethel  Hager.  Mr.  B.  Upham,  Miss  Edwards,  Mr. 
Plate,  Miss  Lawlor,  Mr.  Edwards,  Miss  Whitney,  Mr. 
Boss,  Miss  Susie  Blanding,  Mr.  Selfridge.  Miss  Emily 
Siubbs,  Mr.  Lawlor,  Miss  Mai  Stubbs,  Mr.  H.  Smith, 
Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Mr.  King,  Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Mr. 
Boulding,  Miss  Hutcbins,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  and 
Miss  Mamie  Thomas. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  Jarboe,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Jerome  Case  Bull,  associate  editor  of  Munsey's 
Magazine,  of  New  York,  will  take  place  here  on 
February  2d.  After  the  wedding  they  will  go  to 
Santa  Cruz,  where  they  will  reside  at  the  Jarboe 
cottage,  Concha  del  Mar,  for  about  a  year. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  will  take  a  party  of  friends 
to  the  Lick  Observatory  at  Mount  Hamilton  to-day. 
He  will  have  the  Burlingame  Club  coach,  which 
will  leave  San  Jose1  at  noon.  His  guests  will  be  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss 
Ella  Goad,  Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  give  a  dance  at 
Lunt's  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  dinner-party, 
at  her  residence  on  Franklin  Street,  last  Tuesday 
evening.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty.  After 
dinner  there  were  a  few  dances,  and  the  New  Year 
was  ushered  in  appropriately.  Mrs.  Boardman's 
guests  comprised  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Alice 
Hager,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Bertha  Smith, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss 
Fanny  Crocker,  Miss  Edith  Ripley,  of  Burlingame, 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Captain  Marion  P.  Maus, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr. 
George  Richardson,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Frederick  H.  Coon,  Mr.  Colin 
M.  Smith,  Mr.  G.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and  Mr.  Danforth  Board- 
man. 

Miss  Mai  Stubbs  gave  a  pink  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  2519  Pacific  Avenue,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Josephine  Blackmore.  The  others  present 
were  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Misses  Eva  and  Mai  Moody, 
Miss  Emily  Carolan,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss 
Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss 
Helen  Wagner.  Miss  Sabin,  Miss  Anna  Field,  Miss 
Helen  Stubbs,  Miss  Florence  Smith,  Miss  Ida  Gib- 
bons, Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Forman,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Mills, 
Miss  Mabel  Houston,  Miss  Helen  Woolworth, 
Miss  Alice  Masten,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Miss 
Clara  Huntington,  Miss  Bessie  Smith,  Miss  Eloise 
Davis,  Miss  Erma  Graves,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin, 
Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  and  Miss 
Helen  Boss. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  a  high  tea,  last 
Sunday  evening,  at  her  home,  corner  of  Sutter  and 
Gough  Streets.  Some  vocal  selections  were  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Catherwood  and  Dr.  Catherwood, 
and  refreshments  were  served.  Among  the  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss 
Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
F.  H.  Coon,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  and  Dr. 
Catherwood. 

Miss  McNutt  gave  a  small  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  residence  on  California  Street  in 
honor  of  Miss  Hyde,  of  New  York.  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Goad  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sunday  at  her 
home  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Hyde. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze  gave  an  informal  tea  on 
New-Year's  Day  at  her  residence,  1330  Sutter 
Street. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  gave  a  matinee  tea  at  her 
residence  on  Friday  in  honor  of  Miss  Emily  Potter, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  will  soon  return  to  the  East. 

The  Bohemian  Club  held  its  Christmas  jinks  last 
Saturday  evening.  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  was 
the  sire,  Mr.  Stafford  impersonated  Santa  Claus, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  was  the  chief  harper,  Mr. 
Harry  Dimond  the  jester,  and  Mr.  George  E.  Lyon 
the  artist.  Among  the  musical  selections  given 
were  the  "Christmas  Ode,"  by  a  full  chorus,  to 
words  by  Mr.  Peter  Robertson  and  music  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Voght ;  "  Nazareth."  sung  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rickard  ;  and  "  Noel,"  sung  by  Mr.  Frank  Coffin. 
The  low  jinks  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  Harry 
Dimond. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  announces  three  recitals 
upon  social  life  in  Colonial  America,  to  be  given  at 
her  residence,  931  Bush  Street,  by  Miss  Lillian 
O'Connell,  of  New  York,  on  Saturday  afternoons, 
January  nth,  18th,  and  25th,  at  two  o'clock.  The 
recitals  will  be  given  in  costume. 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  Century  Club  on  the 
afternoon  of  New-Year's  Day,  which  was  attended 
by  almost  all  of  the  members  and  many  of  their 
friends.  A  feature  of  the  affair  was  an  exhibition 
of  posters  loaned  by  Mr.  Edward  Bosqui  and  Mr. 
William  Doxey.     A  string  orchestra  played  during 


the  reception  and  refreshments  were  served.  The 
reception  committee  comprised  Mrs.  Henry  Gib- 
bons, Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson,  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks, 
Mrs.  Isadore  Burns,  Mrs.  .E.  C.  Wright,  Mrs.  A. 
Gerberding,  Mrs.  Barton,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss 
Virginia  Fitch,  Misses  Beaver,  Miss  Agnes  Lowry, 
Miss  Isabel  Lowry,  Miss  Eleanor  Briggs,  and  Miss 
Partridge. 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend  has  kindly  consented 
to  read,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Auxiliary,  from  his  popular  and  amus- 
ing book,  "  Chimmie  Fadden."  This  will  be  Mr. 
Townsend's  only  reading  in  the  city  during  his 
present  visit,  and  his  personal  popularity,  as  well 
as  the  attraction  of  hearing  an  author  read  and  tell 
of  the  writing  of  a  book  so  novel,  should  insure  a 
very  successful  entertainment.  The  reading  will 
take  place  Saturday  afternoon,  January  nth,  at 
three  o'clock,  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Auditorium.     The  tickets  will  be  fifty  cents. 

The  law  by  which  savings  banks  are  required, 
every  two  years,  to  advertise  lists  of  all  depositors 
who  have  not  been  heard  from  in  ten  years,  stating 
the  amounts  of  their  deposits  and  other  particu- 
lars, has  provided  very  interesting  reading  for 
some  people.  The  latest  lists  published  range 
from  a  dozen  or  so  in  the  case  of  the  smaller 
banks  to  nearly  two  hundred  in  the  Hibernia. 
Some  of  the  deposits  are  very  small,  but  others, 
with  accrued  interest,  amount  to  very  tidy  sums. 
Jeremiah  Pendergast,  for  example,  registered  at 
the  Empire  Hotel  some  years  ago,  made  a  deposit 
in  the  Hibernia  Bank.  He  could  draw  down 
$11,963.17  now,  if  his  identity  were  established,  or 
his  heirs  could  get  that  sum  by  proving  his  death 
and  their  heirship. 


Dumas  the  younger,  whose  death  has  lately  been 
deplored,  made  a  study  in  detail  of  the  character 
of  woman.     Here  are  some  of  his  deductions  : 

A  well-bred  woman  does  not  fall  in  love  a  second 
time  without  allowing  a  considerable  interval  to  elapse. 
There  are  never  two  accidents  in  close  succession  on  the 
same  railroad. 

Short-skirted  daughters  keep  mothers  young  a  long 
time. 

A  woman  has  no  power  to  efface  radically  by  the  sole 
effort  of  the  will  an  image  that  has  long  filled  the  mind  ; 
she  must  replace  it  by  another.  She  does  not  destroy; 
she  superposes.  When  the  second  image  is  finer  or  larger 
than  the  first,  so  that  the  first  is  seen  no  more,  all  goes 
well;  this  is  forgetfulness.  When  it  is  smaller,  so  that 
the  edges  of  the  other  can  be  seen,  things  go  badly ;  that 
is  remorse. 


Two  Englishmen  made  a  match  recently  to  walk 
from  La  Turbie  to  Nice,  the  winner  to  take  2,500 
francs  from  the  loser,  stake  them  on  the  red  at 
Monte  Carlo,  and  divide  the  winnings  with  his  op- 
ponent. In  half-an- hour's  play,  during  which  he 
won  twelve  times  running  on  the  red,  he  won 
380,000  francs,  the  largest  sum  won  in  a  single  day 
last  year.  The  winner  is  a  dealer  in  South  African 
gold  mines. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Sir  Michael  Meyendorf,  who  was  recently  lectur- 
ing in  Chicago,  is  said  to  be  the  only  man  ever 
released  from  Siberian  exile  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  United  States.  He  is  a  Pole,  took  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  1863,  was  banished  to  Si- 
beria, but  was  released  on  the  intercession  of 
President  Lincoln  and  Secretary  Seward,  and  ban- 
ished to  the  United  States  instead. 


Bulwer  was  a  nonsensical  love-maker.  He  fre- 
quently spoke  of  his  fiancie  as  "  Itty  doggie,"  and 
always  signed  himself  "  Puppy."  Robert  Brown- 
ing wrote  magnificently  to  his  adored  Elizabeth, 
and  their  married  life  was  always  spoken  of  as  an 
absolutely  perfectly  ideal  one.  Napoleon's  letters 
contained  much  nonsense,  and  were  sentimental  to 
a  high  degTee. 


The  correct  spelling  of  Bosphorus  is  Bosporus. 
The  name,  meaning  "ox-ford,"  is  derived  from  a 
scandalous  incident  in  the  life  of  a  young  person 
called  lo  ;  the  Romans  changed  the  os  to  us,  and 
then  somebody  interpolated  the  h. 


Dainty  Effects  in  Note-Paper. 

One  of  the  prettiest  things  in  stationery  seen  for 
some  time  is  shown  by  Cooper,  representing  a 
sheet  of  delicate  robin's-egg-blue  paper,  with  small 
monogram  in  gold,  in  the  centre  of  an  odd-shaped 
circle  tied  with  lover's  knot,  in  the  style  of  Louis 
XV.,  with  a  background  of  pure  white.  The  com- 
bination presents  a  very  dainty  effect.  A  sample 
can  be  obtained  from  Cooper  &  Co.,  the  stationers, 
on  Market  Street. 


Photos  Framed  or  Bound  in  Mats. 

R.  R.  Hill.  724M    Market  Street.      Telephone, 
'  Black  141."    Christmas  work  quickly  attended  to. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
reduced  prices. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  PRIZE 
BABY 

OF 


KANSAS 
CITY 


ECZEMA 


REMEDIES 


Our  baby  was  badly  afflicted  with  Eczema.  Her 
head,  arms,  neck,  and  limbs  were  raw  and  bleed- 
ing when  we  concluded  to  try  Cuticcra  Remedies. 
"We  began  with  Clticura  (ointment)  and  Cdti- 
CURA  Soap,  and  after  the  first  application  we  could 
see  a  change.  After  we  had  used  them  one  week 
some  of  the  sores  had  healed  entirely,  and  ceased 
to  spread.  In  less  than  a  month,  she  was  free  from 
scales  and  blemishes,  and  to-dav  has  as  lovely  skin 
as  any  child.  She  was  shown  a't  the  Grange"  Fair, 
and  took  a  premium  as  the  prettiest  babv. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  PARK,  1609  Bellevjew  Ave., "Kan.  City. 

Sold  everywhere.    Potteb  Data  ahd  Chem-  Cokp.,  Boston. 


Waters 
that 
Cure 


You  can  count  the  really  important  health 
Springs  of  America  on  your  fingers.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  at 

BYRON 

COXIKA  COSTA  CO.,  CA1. 
P.  O.:  BTKOX  HOT  SPRINGS. 


"Stamped  writing-paper  is 
wasteful." 

Is  letter-writing  wasteful  ?  Are 
the  sweet  nothings  that  flow  from 
the  heart  to  pen  and  paper  and 
on  again  to  another  heart  —  are 
they  wasteful  ? 

Stamped  paper  is  wasteful  un- 
less it  is  beautiful. 

H  S  Crocker  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


AH  O.  K. 

If  they  were 

FRESH 


COCOA  MUST  be  fresh  to  have 
greatest  strength  and  nourishing 
power. 

Several  standard  makes  are  pure 
and  all  that — but  they  are  made  far 
away,  bandied  and  rehandled  by 
wholesalers  and  retailers  —  and 
come  to  you  "good  and  old"  and 
correspondingly  weak. 

Ghirardelli'sismade  HERE— not 
ahead  of  the  demand  but  just  as 
needed  by  tbe  local  retail  trade. 

It's  strongest — goes  farthest. 


GhirardellFs 
Cocoa  is 
__  FRESH 

-  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market.  '     t^l^^'^'IMl^'C'Tl'Vl'IW)! "l^Jll 
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Theatre-Parties. 

Quite  a  large  theatre-party  was  at  the  Baldwin 
last  Monday  evening  under  the  chaperonage  of 
Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin.  The  party  included  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Mamie  Thomas,  Miss  Daisy 
Van  Ness,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Frances 
Curry,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss  Julia  Tompkins, 
Mr.  Philip  Tompkins,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Pardee,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Latham 
McMullin,  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  Findley. 

A  theatre-party  was  given  at  the  California 
by  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  who  went  East  last  Thurs- 
day. Supper  followed  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  The 
others  in  the  party  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Kate  Clement, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster. 

Miss  McKinstry  was  also  the  guest  of  honor  at  a 
theatre-party  given  at  the  Columbia  on  Monday 
evening  by  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  who  entertained  her 
guests  at  supper  afterward  at  her  home  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue.  The  others  present  comprised  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman, 
Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Ann  Clark,  Colonel  C. 
F.  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Webster,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  and  Mr.  C.  N. 
Felton,  Jr. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume!  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  CalifornJans  : 

Mrs.  Maude  Berry  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  and  Miss  Lulu 
Richards,  of  this  city,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Falton 
G.  Berry  in  FresQO. 

Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long,  nie  Poole,  of  Los  Angeles,  is 
passing  the  holidays  here  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Burns. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Snedaker  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone,  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  and 
Mr.  W.  C.  Stone  have  been  at  Coronado  during  the  past 
fort  night. 

Dr.  Clinton  Cushing  has  returned  from  Washington, 
D.C. 

Mr.  William  J.  Shotwell,  who  is  visiting  in  New  York 
city,  will  return  in  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Jackson  is  here  from  Tacoma  on  a  visit  to 
her  parents,  Dr  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Williams,  at  their 
residence,  722  Bay  Street. 

A  cablegram  received  from  Bangor..  Ireland,  last  Satur- 
day, announced  that  Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  of  this  city,  became  the 
father  of  a  son  on  that  day.  Mr.  Wilson  will  leave  Ire- 
land about  January  10th.  and  will  meet  Mr.  Rudolph 
Neumann  in  Montreal,  Canada.  They  will  remain  in 
Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  about  two  months,  and 
then  come  here  to  go  to  Unalaska  and  St.  Michael's 
Station  in  Alaska,  where  they  will  remain  until  next 
November.  Mrs.  Wilson  will  pass  this  year  with  her 
parents  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  are  visiting  relatives  in 
Chicago. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kathryn  Jarboe  are 
occupying  Concha  del  Mar  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Smith  and  Miss  Violet  Ransome,  of  Oak- 
land, are  visiting  friends  in  England. 

Mrs.  James  Moffitt  and  the  Misses  Lucy  and  Alice 
Moffitt,  of  Oakland,  are  passing  the  winter  in  Italy. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  O'SulIivan,  nie  Curtis,  has  returned 
from  London  on  a  visit  to  her  relatives  and  friends  here. 

Miss  Lena  Blanding  has  returned  from  a  visit  at  Coro- 
nado. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Miss  Stone,  and 
Miss  F.  M.  Stone  passed  the  New-Year  holidays  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle 
will  leave  on  January  15th  to  make  a  three  months'  visit 
to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  passed  the  New-Year 
holidays  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss  Laura  McKin- 
stry. and  Miss  Dutton  left  last  Thursday  to  visit  New 
York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Balti- 
more. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  is  residing  at  iooi  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm  Thomas  have  gone  East  on  a 
prolonged  visit. 

Miss  May  Friedlander  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Miss  Emily  Potter  will  soon  return  to  her  home  in  Phil- 
adelphia, after  a  prolonged  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  will  receive  on  the  first  three 
Fridays  in  January  at  herresidence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benno  Hart  are  preparing  to  occupy  their 
new  residence,  corner  of  Franklin  and  O'FarreU  Streets. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  the  Misses  May  and  Alice 
Hoffman  will  return  from  the  East  early  in  February. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  is  the  guest  of  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Henry,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blancbard  Chase  are  visiting 
relatives  in  Chicago. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

President  Cleveland  will  tender  a  reception  to  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  at  the  White  House  on 
February  6th  from  nine  until  eleven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. 

Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  N,,  is  with  his 
wife  at  Portsmoath,  N.  H.  Her  health  is  said  to  be  im- 
proving. 

General  W.  M.  Graham,  TJ.  S.  A.,  commander  of  the 
post  at  the  Presidio,  gave  a  review  of  the  troops  there 
last  Monday  morning  as  a  compliment  to  Rear-Admiral 
L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  flag-ship  Philadelphia. 

Captain  Robert  McDonald,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  resid- 
ing at  Capitola,  Santa  Cruz  County. 

Lieutenant  C.  E.  Fox,  U.  S.  N.,  was  detached  from  the 
Philadelphia  last  Tuesday  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„ 
is  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  is  now  on  doty 
at  the  Coast  Survey  Office,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Moses,  U.  S.  M.  C,  was  detached 
from  the  marine  barracks  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y„  last  Tues- 


day, and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  marine  guard 
on  the  Marion.    * 

Lieutenant  L.  C.  Lucas,  TJ.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Marion  and  ordered  to  return  to  the 
United  States  and  report  in  person  to  the  Colonel  Com- 
mandant in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  H.  R.  Tyler,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Boston,  ordered  before  a  retiring  board,  and 
placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Acting  Second  Assistant  Engineer  H.  K.  Spencer, 
TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Bear. 

Ensign  M.  L.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  waiting  orders  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  the  guest  of  his 
father,  Colonel  Marcus  P.  Miller,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  William  S.  McCaskey,  wife  of  Major  McCaskey, 
Twentieth  Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  friends  at  1970 
Third  Street,  in  San  Diego. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Children's  Hospital  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  last  Monday  afternoon  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  The  following  excellent 
programme  was  presented  : 

Xmas  carol,  by  some  of  the  boys  of  St.  Luke's  Church 
Choir,  directed  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Sabin  ;  violin  solo,  "Chil- 
dren's March,"  Newell,  Miss  Ruth  C.  Salinger ;  song, 
"The  Winter  Lullaby,"  De  Koven,  Mrs.  Ernest  H, 
Palmer  (accompanied  by  Mrs.  N.  J.  Hinrichs);  violin 
solo,  "Canzonetta,"  Godard,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tuttle  (ac- 
companied by  Miss  Tuttle) ;  song,  "  Cradle  Song," 
Vannah,  Mrs.  Walter  G.  Fonda ;  Xmas  songs,  by  some 
of  St.  Luke's  Choir  Boys,  directed  by  Mr.  Sabin. 


Mr.  Andrew  Bogart  will  give  a  song  recital  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall  at  three  o'clock  next  Saturday. 
The  change  in  location  was  necessitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  former  hall  could  not  contain  the  audi- 
ences. He  will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Anna  Brune, 
Miss  Alma  Berglund,  Mrs.  Mel vin-De wing,  Mrs. 
Olive  Reed-Batchelder,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson, 
vocalists  ;  Mr.  Frederick  Maurier  and  Miss  Con- 
stance Jordan,  accompanists  ;  Mr.  V.  Schlott  and 
Mr.  O.  Schlott  with  French  horns. 


Sousa's  Band  will  give  a  series  of  concerts  here 
next  month,  under  the  management  of  Friedlander, 
Gottlob  &  Co. 


Mr.  James  Hamilton  Howe's  symphony  and  pop- 
ular concerts  are  to  be  given  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 


THE    SOCIETY    MAN. 


The  Tavary  Grand  Opera  season  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  will  begin  in  about  four  weeks. 


A  business  man  in  a  town  in  New  York  was  re- 
cently asked  by  a  lady  to  put  an  "ad."  in  the 
"Woman's  Edition"  of  the  local  paper  that  was 
soon  to  appear.  He  did  not  want  to  do  any  adver- 
tising just  then,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  want 
to  help  the  women.  So  he  gave  them  the  follow- 
ing "ad.,"  which  duly  appeared:  "Oh,  woman, 
woman  !  Thou  shouldst  have  few  sins  of  thine 
own  to  answer  for,  for  thou  art  the  authoress  of 
such  a  book  of  follies  in  man  it  would  take  the 
tears  of  all  the  angels  to  blot  the  record  out.  Pay- 
ing thirty  dollars  for  this  space  is  a  practical,  pal- 
pable,  incontrovertible   verification   of   the   above 

quotation." 

— .  ♦  . 

Jules  Moinaux,  who  died  recently  in  Paris,  was 

the  originator  in  France   of  the   idea  of  making 

court  reports   funny.      He  was  reporter  for  the 

Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  and  in  1840  began  to  write 

comic  accounts  of  the  cases  he  took  down  for  Le 

Charivari.     These   were    published  yearly  under 

the  title    "  Les   Tribunaux   Comiques."     He  was, 

besides,  a  novelist,  poet,  and  dramatist.     Georges 

Courteline,  the  caricaturist  of  French  military  life, 

is  his  son. 

The  curious  sight  of  a  woman  ironing  her  front 
steps  was  presented  in  Chicago  during  the  recent 
cold  spell.  Ice  had  formed  so  hard  on  the  steps 
that  she  could  not  get  it  off  with  her  usual  imple- 
ment, the  broom,  and  so  the  ingenious  woman 
heated  a  lot  of  rough  irons  and  melted  the  ice  with 
them  in  short  order. 


There  are  plenty  of  dictionaries  of  French  slang  in 
existence  in  which  a  slang  word  is  explained  in  good 
French,  and  the  first  dictionary  in  which  the  slang 
equivalents  for  good  French  words  are  given  is  to 
be  published  in  Paris.  It  is  needed  apparently  by 
the  writers  of  stories. 


Dr.  Dall,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  during 

his  recent  visit  to  Alaska,  secured  a  natural  history 

specimen  that  was  a  prize  indeed.     It  was  a  bit  of 

mammoth  fat  from  the  actual  adipose  tissue  of  an 

animal  that  had  been  dead  for  tens  of  thousands  of 

years. 

■  ♦  ■ 

M.  Dampt,   a  sculptor  (says  the  GauloisJ,  will 
contribute   to   the  next   Salon   a  statuette  of  the 

Comtesse  de  B .     The  flesh  will  be  represented 

in  ivory,  and  the  drapery,  in  old  gold,  will  be  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones. 


Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  is  a  poor  shot,  and  when 
Queen  Victoria  once  asked  him  what  luck  he  had 
on  a  shooting  expedition,  he  answered  frankly  : 
"  I  didn't  kill  any  birds,  nor  any  keepers  either." 


"  Bessie,  wouldn't  you  like  a  Christmas  present 
that  would  keep  your  hands  nice  and  warm  ? " 
"Yep  ;  get  me  a  di'mond  ring,  papa." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


At  the  Burlingame  Hop. 


Yes  [said  the  Society  Man],  they  did  it,  for  a  fact. 
I  don't  know  when  I've  been  so  rattled.  You  see, 
it  was  so  entirely  uncalled  for.  Out  of  drawing, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know. 

This  is  the  way  it  was.  The  dance  was  a  nice 
little  affair — some  men  in  pink  coats — the  wide 
veranda  was  canvased  for  promenading  and  spoon- 
ing, and  they  used  the  dining-room  and  the  little 
reading-room  to  dance  in.  Did  I  say  they  spooned 
on  the  veranda  ?  Not  on  your  life.  Nobody  could 
spoon.    It  was  too  cold.    It  was  frightfully  cold. 

It  was  colder  than   the   hinges but  come 

to  think  of  it,  they're  not  cold,  or  they  certainly 
ought  not  to  be — what  ? 

It  was  so  cold  you  couldn't  spoon.  One  woman 
said  she  believed  there  were  three  distinct  tem- 
peratures, each  ten  degrees  colder  than  the  other, 
the  veranda  being  the  ice-house.  There  were  oil- 
stoves  ranged  around,  to  jolly  you  into  the  belief 
that  it  was  warm,  and  occasionally  some  fellow 
would  say,  with  chattering  teeth,  as  he  approached 
to  warm  his  benumbed  hands  :  "  Have  a  stove 
with  me  ?  " 

Perhaps  it  was  because  it  was  so  cold  that  they 
did  it.  Wanted  to  get  warm,  you  know.  At  all 
events,  at  a  certain  time  in  the  evening,  the  band 
began  the  prelude  to  a  Virginia  reel.  Not  sur- 
prised that  you  look  so  horrified,  old  man,  but  they 
danced  it,  for  a  fact.  Never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
The  idea  of  dancing  such  a  common,  plebeian, 
American  dance  at  Burlingame.  Shocking,  wasn't 
it  ?  If  they'd  only  done  something  to  take  the 
curse  off— what  ?  Called  it  "  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly," 
or  something — eh  ?  But  they  didn't.  Just  called 
it  a  plain  Virginia  reel.  And  danced  it  as  if  they 
enjoyed  it,  too.  Well,  well  1  Don't  know  what 
the  club's  coming  to,  I'm  sure.  Fully  expect  now 
to  see  some  fellow  wear  a  white  tie  with  a  Tuxedo 
or  ride  up  to  the  club-house  on  a  Mexican  saddle. 

Heard  a  rather  good  thing  on  the  veranda  New- 
Year's  Day.  Cold  again — cold  as  Greenland.  *  But 
a  knot  of  us  were  taking  a  little  nip  to  ward  off  the 
effects  of  the  frosty  air.  Bohemian  Club  fellow 
was  there — says  rather  clever  things  sometimes, 
I'm  told.  They  were  talking  of  Redding,  another 
Bohemian  Club  fellow,  it  appears — musical  lawyer, 
or  legal  musician,  or  something.  Bohemian  fellow 
said  : 

"I  hear  that  since  Redding  has  gone  to  New 
York  he  has  leaped  at  once  into  a  marvelous 
practice." 

Every  man  in  the  circle  stared  at  him,  and  said, 
as  with  one  voice : 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"I  said,"  he  repeated,  "that  Redding  in  New 

York  has  leaped  into  a  marvelous  practice on 

the  piano." 

And  the  other  fellows  all  said  : 

"  Yes-s-s-s-s-s-s-s  ! " 


A  person  employed  in  a  San  Francisco  household 
recently  wrote  down  in  the  morning  these  lines, 
which  she  said  came  to  her  in  a  dream  : 
"  If  life  begun  in  darkness  to  light  extend, 

Then  why  not  death  begun  in  darkness  in  brightness 
end?" 

As  she  is  not  a  person  of  wide  reading,  it  would 

be   curious  to  know  whether  she   had  heard  the 

words  some   time,  and  unconsciously  memorized 

them. 

»  ■#> . 

Hubert  Herkomer  suggests  that  the  proscenium 
of  the  stage  be  made  contractible,  so  that  there 
may  be  a  different-sized  frame  for  a  scene  repre- 
senting a  garret  from  that  used  for  an  out-of-door 
picture. 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  us  convince  yon  that  it  Is  to  your  i 
terest  to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 

gST  Write  for  catalogue. 


RIDE  A  COLUMBIA 


And  you  will  not  hare  such  experi- 
ences as  this  poor  fellow. 


HARTFORDS 


ALSO    IN    STOCK. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

344    POST    STREET. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Branch : 

19T0  PAGE  STREET,  near  Stanyan. 


Copper -Plate  Engraving 

—  ALSO 

MONOGRAMS, 

CRESTS, 

ADDRESS  DIES 

Designed,    Engraved, 
Stamped. 

ROBERTSON'S 

Engraving  Department. 
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THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The   Principal   and   Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special   Pride   Taken   in   the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly   Fnrnighed    Booms 

Single    and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Gnegts   "Will    be 

Given  Special    Kate?. 
Elevator  Buns  Day  and  Night. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


T  H  jB 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  to  Take 

Luncheon  while  Making 

a   Holiday   Shopping 

Tour. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

€*!     CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
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KEEP  IN  MIND 

THE 

Sunset== 
—-Limited 


For  the  Season  of  1895-96 
-will  run- 
SEMI-WEEKLY 

BETWEEN 

San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans 


AND 


-OVER  THE  GKEAT- 


Sunset   Route 


LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TUESDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 


From  Tuesday,  November  5, 1895. 


The  most  complete,  modern,  elegantly 
equipped  and  perfectly  arranged  Vestibuled 
Transcontinental  Train  in  America.  New 
Equipment,  especially  designed  and  built  for 
this  service.  Nothing  spared  to  assure 
PERFECT  COMFORT  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ENTERTAINMENT  obtainable 
WHILE  TRAVELING. 

,  Direct  connections  in  New  Orleans  for  all 
Eastern  points.  Quick  time.  Only  one 
change. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


UllWM 


WOULD 

—  at  ~ 

SATISFIED 


GENERAL  AGENT— T.  H.  B.  VARSET, 
1325  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

ad  Stockton  Streetg,    San  Francisco. 


Agent—"  Sir,  do  you  need  any  type-writer  sup- 
plies?" Merchant— "  Yes  ;  send  me  about  four 
pounds  of  candy." — Puck. 

"  He  didn't  have  the  sand  to  propose,  did  he, 
Bessie?"  "  Yes,  but  she  rejected  him.  She  said 
that  while  he  had  the  sand  to  propose,  he  didn't 
have  the  rocks  to  marry."—  Harpers  Magazine. 

Zigsby — "  I  have  put  a  friend  of  mine  on  his  feet 
three  times  in  the  last  two  years."  Perksby — 
"That's  nothing.  I  put  a  friend  of  mine  on  his 
feet  fourteen  times  last  night."— Brooklyn  Eagle. 

"  Miss  Gush  hasn't  much  of  a  head  for  mathe- 
matics." "Why  so?"  "During  the  evening  I 
have  heard  her  tell  how,  on  three  different  occa- 
sions, she  was  '  frightened  half  to  death.'  "—Puck. 

In  Chicago  :  Visitor—"  Where  is  it  that  man 
lives?  Must  be  outside  the  city  limits,  isn't  it?" 
Resident—''  Outside  the  what?"  Visitor—  "The 
city  limits."  Resident  —  "  We  haven't  any." — 
Puck. 

Junior  partner — "Why  did  you  give  Crummer 
the  job  of  collecting  debts  for  our  firm?  Do  you 
think  he  is  any  good  ?  "  Senior  partner — "Well, 
he  collected  a  debt  from  me  the  other  day." — 
Truth. 

Poeticus — "  Have  you  read  Shakespeare's  '  Love's 
Labor  Lost  ?'"  Cynicus — "No;  but  I've  taken 
a  girl  to  the  theatre,  and  had  her  talk  to  the  man 
next  her  all  through  the  show."  —  New  York 
Herald. 

"  Doctor,  I  want  a  tooth  pulled.  I'm  a  great 
coward  when  it  comes  to  enduring  pain,  and  yet 
I'm  afraid  of  both  laughing-gas  and  chloroform." 
"  You  might  be  happy  with  ether."  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

Roaming  Willy — "  I  read  in  a  medical  book  to- 
day that  it  was  unhealthy  for  a  feller  to  sleep  in  his 
underclothes."  Meandering  Mike — "  I'm  mighty 
glad  dese  I'm  wearin'  don't  belong  ter  me." — Nor- 
ristown  Herald. 

"  I'm  so  happy,"  she  said  ;  "ever  since  my  en- 
gagement to  Charlie,  the  whole  world  seems  dif- 
ferent. I  do  not  seem  to  be  in  dull,  prosaic  East- 
bourne, but  in "      "  Lapland,"  suggested  the 

small  brother. —  Tit-Bits. 

Maud — "I  don't  see  how  you  can  stand  being 
engaged  to  a  man  who  has  to  work  nights ! " 
Marie — "  He  comes  to  see  me  afternoons."  Maud 
— "  Pshaw  I  How  insipid  !  When  he's  gone,  you 
must  feel  as  though  you  had  been  to  a  matinee." — 
Puck. 

Bacon — "  Let  me  shake  your  hand,  dear  boy  ; 
this  is  one  of  the  happy  days  of  your  life."  Egbert 
— "You're  too  previous,  old  man.  I'm  not  to  be 
married  until  to-morrow."  Bacon — "That's  what 
I  say.  This  is  one  of  the  happy  days  of  your  life." 
—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  What  were  you  arguing  so  violently  about  with 
Smithers,  professor  ?  "  "  He  called  me  a  blooming 
jackass."  "  You  ought  to  have  knocked  him 
down."  "  Oh,  I  didn't  mindit,  personally.  It  was 
the  unscientific  nature  of  his  statement  that  an- 
noyed me." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  What  sort  o'  place  do  you  reckon  heaven  is  ?" 
said  Mosely  Wraggs,  slowly  shifting  his  seat  on 
the  park  bench  and  looking  dreamily  out  over  the 
blue  lake.  "The  good  book  says  it's  a  place  o' 
rest,"  replied  Tuffold  Knutt,  squinting  contem- 
platively at  the  sun.  "  It  won't  be  much  of  a 
change,  will  it  ?  "  rejoined  Mosely  Wraggs,  after  a 
long  pause. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  I've  got  to  have  something  to  fill  out  this  col- 
umn with,"  said  the  foreman  of  the  Spiketown 
Blizzard  ;  "  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  I've  run  in 
all  the  dead  ads  and  all  the  catch-lines  and  slugged 
everything  out  till  there  isn't  even  a  piece  of  wood 
reglet  left  in  the  office,  and  I'm  short  yet  half  a 
dozen  lines  or  more."  Whereupon  Editor  Clugston 
sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows:  "Owing  to  the 
crowded  state  of  our  columns  this  week,  we  are 
compelled  to  omit  several  interesting  communica- 
tions now  standing  in  type.  Friends  will  please 
bear  with  us.  Advertisers  must  be  accommodated. 
Until  the  pressure  on  our  columns  has  eased  up, 
correspondents  will  please  write  briefly  and  confine 
themselves  to  simple  statements  of  fact." — Chicago 
Tribune. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Coughs.  Carry  them  in  your  pocket.  Sold 
only  in  boxes. 

• — ^ — • 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs,  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Consumption  Cored. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curalive  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    \V.  A.Noyes,  %iq Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


FIRE 


IR^OTNGUlSHlBi. 


HOSE 


CHEMICAL    FIRE    ENGINES, 

Water  Towers,  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks,  Eclipse  Lanterns,  Hose  Reels, 
Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    COMPANY, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.       J    |  -p..        T>R*  **"  ^EA5^J 

S    \  Vice-President  and  Manager. 


DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL,     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  413  Montgomery  Street. 


SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  you  ao 

quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  in  almost  PERFECTION .   We 

will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 

address.    Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,   1  lb., 

i      ,.    $1.30;  M  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.    Cata- 

*  |S%|9  loguc  free. 

SURBRUG.  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


M.  BLflSKOWEfq  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225'Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Gal. ', 


BUSH  &  GERTS  PIANOS. 

A.  L,.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 


Celebrated  for  Beauty  of  Tone 
and  Artistic  Finish.  Contain  the 
Transposing  Key-Board. 

324  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


Medals 


%^%%^w^%. 


Two  Cold 
Three  Silver 


Five,- — that's  the  number  of  Medals  taken  in  November  by 
Goodyear  Welt  Shoemaking  System  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  Boston. 

People  said  it  was  the  most  complete  working  exhibit  of 
Modern  Shoemaking  ever  made. 

The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  gave  us  a  half-dozen  medals. 
They'll  be  delivered,  so  they  tell  us,  about  February  i,  1896.  A 
little  late  ;  but,  added  to  those  we  have,  they'll  make  a  fine  display. 

Taking  medals  is  "dead  easy"  ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  people  are  taking 

Goodyear  Welt  Shoes 

and  wearing  them.     Easier,   stronger,   and  wear  longer   than  the 
hand-sewed  kind  ;  cost  less. 

Try  a  pair,  but  first  be  sure  you  get  Goodyear  Welt  Shoes. 
Any  honest  shoe  merchant  has  them  in  all  grades,  all  styles,  for 
both  sexes. 

GST  Smooth  bottoms  next  the  feet ;  no  wax,  no  tacks,  no  nails  to  hurt  the  feet ;  do  not  rip  ;  pliable,  easy, 
comfortable ;  stronger,  fit  better,  and  keep  shape  better  than  hand-sewed  shoes,  because  the  machines  draw 
tighter  seams  than  the  hand  workman  can  ;  repaired  same  as  hand-sewed  shoes,— these  are  some  of  the  good  points 
in  Goodyear  Welt  Shoes. 

GOODYEAR    SHOE    MACHINERY    CO.,  BOSTON. 


GLADDING    McBEAN   &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 

HOLLOW  TILE. FIRE.  PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    ChflMNEY    PIPE. 
PRESSED  BRICK, DRAIN  TILE.E.TC.: 
1358    i.    1360   MARKET  STREET,    S.  F 
'.  MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN.  CAL, 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  E.  . 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


TttTWRWriTRT  .T  .      cfc     OC>. 

DEALERS  0  A  -D  C  D  0F  ALL 
IN  j\  J     CH  KINDS 

^S&'Sfc.l  401-403   Sansome  St. 


T/j.e  Monarch  of 

-  breakfast, foods 
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The  extraordinary    intensity    of    the   storm    of    detestation 

Engush  H.ghway-  Which    haS    burSt    0Ut    in     EuroPe    against 

men  and  Boer  England,  because  of  the  latest  British  out- 
Bullets.  rage  on  tne  goerS)  nas  amazed  her.     She 

knew  she  was  not  loved,  but  she  did  not  know  how  heartily 
she  was  hated  by  the  world.  Emperor  William's  telegram 
of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger  on  his  victory  over 
the  invaders  of  the  republic  positively  stunned  the  English 
Government,  press,  and  people.  The  disavowal  of  respon- 
sibility for  Filibuster  Jameson  made  by  the  government  was 


swift,  but  the  Boers  will  hardly  believe  any  friendly  protes- 
tations that  come  from  London. 

The  history  of  England's  dealings  with  these  Dutch  farmers 
in  Africa  is  an  almost  unbroken  tale  of  treachery  and  robbery. 
This  latest  raid  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  has  gone 
before,  and  the  Boers,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  be  slow 
to  think  that  the  British  Government  was  altogether  ignorant 
of  the  designs  of  Jameson  and  his  fellow-conspirators,  in 
and  out  of  the  British  South  African  Company.  The  inva- 
sion of  last  week  was  no  more  a  crime  of  greed  than  were 
the  successive  acts  of  spoliation  by  which  the  Boers  were 
driven  from  Cape  Colony  to  become  the  founders  of  the 
Republic  of  Natal,  only  to  have  their  new  lands,  as  well 
as  their  liberties,  taken  away  from  them  by  the  insatiate 
British.  Moving  farther  inland,  the  Boers  set  up  the  Orange 
Free  State,  of  which  they  were  presently  despoiled.  The 
hunted  people  finally  crossed  the  Vaal.  The  discovery  of  gold 
in  this  new  territory,  the  last  refuge  of  the  Boers  in  the  wilder- 
ness, brought  the  English  down  on  them  again.  A  few 
years  of  British  rule  rendered  these  long-suffering  men  des- 
perate, and,  in  18S0,  they  rose  with  arms  in  their  hands  and 
vanquished  the  English  troops  that  were  sent  against  them. 
The  recognition  of  their  independence  followed,  and  they 
have  had  some  years  of  peace,  steadily  threatened,  however, 
by  the  incoming  of  the  gold-hunters.  The  Boers,  in  order 
to  retain  their  government  and  their  homes,  have  practically 
kept  the  privilege  of  suffrage  in  their  own  hands.  This  has 
exasperated  the  new-comers,  who  have  been  unable  to  take 
the  Boers'  point  of  view.  The  latter,  that  they  might  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  adventurous  strangers,  intrenched  them- 
selves behind  their  laws,  and  when  those  laws  were  defied 
last  week,  and  their  land  was  invaded  by  armed  bands  of 
Englishmen,  they  received  the  invaders  with  a  rain  of  bullets, 
in  which  many  a  filibuster  bit  the  dust. 

Cheers  for  Jameson  have  rung  through  London,  and  pub- 
l  lie  opinion — the  real  public  opinion,  which  considers  it  right 
that  the  English  should  take  whatever  they  desire  anywhere 
— does  not  uphold  the  government's  repudiation  of  Jameson's 
piratical  and  murderous  expedition.  And  if  England  dared, 
the  Boers  would  be  despoiled  again.  She  has  already  seized 
everything  in  Africa  that  she  has  had  the  courage  to  steal. 
Now  Germany  has  called  a  halt.  She  and  the  other  powers 
will  stand  between  the  harassed  Boers  and  England. 

The  British  press  talks  bravely,  growling  that  if  the  worst 
shall  come,  Britain's  enemies  will  find  her  ready  for  them,  as 
of  old.  How  sincere  this  brave  talk  is  we  do  not  know. 
It  may  be  that  residence  in  England  and  the  pursuit  of  En- 
glish journalism  have  the  effect  of  closing  the  mind  to  the 
perception  of  facts  which  are  patent  to  everybody  else  of 
sense  who  does  not  live  on  the  island.  That  dispatch  of  the 
German  emperor  and  the  manifestations  of  the  hot  hatred 
of  all  Europe  mark,  we  think,  the  close  of  England's 
buccaneering  career.  She  can  not  fight  a  first-class 
power,  to  say  nothing  of  a  coalition.  Her  empire's  very 
vastness  is  its  military  weakness.  She  can  be  hit  in  so 
many  places  that  her  colonial  empire  would  go  to 
pieces. 

It  will  be  better  for  human  liberty  and  human  hap- 
piness when  that  shall  happen.  Her  treatment  of  the 
Boers  has  not  been  exceptional,  but  in  accordance  with  her 
systematic  freebooting  throughout  the  globe.  And  no  man 
of  ordinary  morals,  or  ordinary  generosity  of  feeling,  can 
read  African  history  without  becoming  conscious  of  a  glow 
of  scorn  for  a  power  that  could  so  oppress  and  pillage  a 
harmless,  industrious  people,  whom  she  has  followed  from 
resting-place  to  resting-place  to  strip  them  of  the  results  of 
their  thrift.  In  the  light  of  that  shameful  story,  the  official 
1  disapproval  of  Jameson's  attempt  to  add  to  it  another 
chapter  has  all  the  candor  of  the  proclamations  of  trades- 
unions  deprecating  deeds  of  crime  done  in  their  interest 
when  a  strike  is  on. 

The  Boers  have  again,  by  their  dauntless  courage,  extorted 
the  admiration  of  the  world.  And  as  they  have  found  friends 
who  are  strong  enough  to  compel  England's  fear  and  re- 
spect, they  will  doubtless  be  left  in  possession  of  their  prop- 
erty and  national  rights.     It  is  profoundly  satisfactory  to  see 


Christian  England    for    once  compelled  to   obey  the  com- 
mandment. "  Thou  shalt  not  steal." 


Government 
by  Bonds. 


The  many  rumors  concerning  a  new  issue  of  bonds  were 
MoRE  unfortunately  true.     At   midnight,  on  Janu- 

ary 5th,  Secretary  Carlisle  asked  for  bids 
for  another  bond  issue  of  $100,000,000. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  talk  of  financiers,  that 
President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  had  in  contem- 
plation another  secret  deal  with  the  Morgan  syndicate.  By 
that  deal,  arrangements  had  been  perfected  for  the  issue  of 
$100,000,000  of  four-per-cent.  thirty-year  bonds,  on  which 
the  government  was  to  receive  one  hundred  and  four  and 
three-quarters  net.  This  was  decided  on  at  a  meeting  be- 
tween President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Carlisle,  representa- 
tives of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  National  City  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank  of  Berlin.  The  Berlin 
bank  agreed  to  take  $25,000,000  and  find  a  foreign  market 
for  that  amount.  J.  P.  Morgan  agreed  to  take  $50,000,000. 
The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York  agreed  to  take  $25,- 
000,000.  Of  this  latter  amount,  Chicago  bankers  agreed  to 
take  $5,000,000,  the  First  National  Bank  of  Chicago  taking 
$1,500,000,  the  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  and  the 
Merchants'  National  Bank  $1,000,000  each,  and  the  remain- 
der to  be  divided  among  the  other  clearing-house  banks  in 
Chicago. 

This  was  the  secret  arrangement  of  which  we  speak. 
But  such  was  the  violent  opposition  developed  in  Congress 
and  in  the  press  that  President  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Carlisle 
became  alarmed.  It  was  then  decided  to  ask  for  bids  for 
the  bonds,  thus  making  it  a  popular  loan.  It  is  believed 
that  Mr.  Cleveland  has  no  faith  in  the  success  of  a  popular 
loan.  We  are  inclined  to  agree  with  him.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  very  little  faith  in  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party.  They  have  been  taught 
this  lesson  by  the  bitter  experience  of  the  past  three  years. 
While  a  popular  loan  for  a  large  amount  could  be  raised  in 
case  of  war,  or  to  repel  invasion,  we  do  not  think  that  the 
people  of  the  country  have  sufficient  faith  in  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's administration  to  subscribe  $100,000,000  to  make  up 
the  deficit  caused  by  Democratic  incompetence. 

If  anything  were  needed  to  fill  up  the  bitter  cup  which  a 
Democratic  administration  is  proffering  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  it  would  be  this  additional  issue  of  bonds. 
During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  present  administration 
has  borrowed  on  bonds  the  sum  of  $162,500,000.  When 
this  additional  issue  of  $100,000,000  is  made,  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  present  administration  will  amount  to  $262,- 
500,000.  Thus  the  Democratic  administration  will  have 
borrowed  in  three  years  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dol- 
lars. The  Democratic  administration  has  increased  the 
national  debt,  has  decreased  the  gold  reserve,  and  has  in- 
creased the  annual  interest  account.  When  the  Harrison 
administration  came  in,  the  annual  interest  charge  was 
$39,000,000.  This  was  reduced  to  nearly  $22,000,000,  a 
saving  of  nearly  $17,000,000.  Mr.  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion has  again  raised  this  annual  interest  charge  from  $22,- 
000,000  to  $34,000,000. 

What  is  the  reason  that  the  Democratic  administration  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  is  forced  to  borrow  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of 
dollars  in  a  time  of  profound  peace?  They  claim  that  it  is 
for  the  purpose  of  "  maintaining  the  gold  reserve,"  and  that 
the  existence  of  the  greenback  circulation  constitutes  a  con- 
tinual "menace"  to  that  reserve.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, and  the  Cabinet  clamor  for  the  retirement  of  the  green- 
backs, but  this  is  shallow,  insincere,  disingenuous  pleading. 
The  greenbacks  have  been  a  portion  of  our  currency  for 
thirty-five  years.  For  seventeen  years — ever  since  1878, 
when  we  resumed  specie  payments — they  have  circulated 
freely  side  by  side  with  gold  and  silver.  What  is  the  reason 
that  they  were  not  a  "menace  to  the  gold  reserve"  when  the 
Republican  party  was  in  power?  We  heard  nothing  then 
about  the  greenback  circulation  constituting  a  "gold  pump" 
or  an  "  endless  chain  "  by  which  the  Treasury  was  depleted 
of  its  gold.  If  various  Republican  administrations  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  the  gold  reserve  with  greenbacks  cir- 
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culating  freely,  why  can  not  a  Democratic  administration  do 
the  same  ? 

This  Democratic  claim  is  a  fraud.  Money  is  being 
raised  by  borrowing  on  bonds  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government.  The  reason  that  the  revenues  of  the 
government  do  not  pay  the  expenses  is  because  the  Demo- 
cratic tariff  bill  is  a  failure  and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion is  a  fraud.  Take  these  figures  from  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  Treasury  :  On  December  31,  1893,  before  the 
first  issue  of  the  Cleveland  bonds,  there  was  in  the  Treasury 
$90,375,555.42  ;  December  31,  1S95,  there  was  in  the 
Treasury  $176,807,774.21.  This  gives  an  excess  of  $86,- 
432,21679.  Yet  $182,500,000  had  been  added  to  the 
Treasury  receipts  from  the  Cleveland  bonds,  which  were 
sold  under  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the  gold  reserve.  If 
the  government  revenue  had  been  equal  to  its  expenditure, 
and  if  the  entire  $182,500,000  from  bond  sales  had  been 
issued  for  the  retirement  of  greenbacks,  the  proper  balance 
would  have  been  increased  by  $182,500,000  instead  of  $S6,- 
000,000.  Ninety-six  millions  of  dollars  is  missing.  This 
represents  the  portion  of  the  bond-borrowed  money  which 
has  been  fraudulently  paid  out  for  current  expenses. 

This  new  bond  issue  on  the  false  pretense  of  "  maintain- 
ing the  gold  reserve  "  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
Democratic  system  of  government  by  bonds  can  not  go  on. 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  party  must  stop  making  up  the 
deficit  of  the  revenue  by  borrowing  money  from  usurious  ; 
syndicates  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  The  way  to  remedy 
the  deficit  in  current  expenses  is  by  the  restoration  of  reve- 
nue. The  way  to  restore  the  revenue  is  by  raising  the  tariff  ; 
receipts  until  they  pay  the  current  expenses.  But  above  and 
beyond  the  restoration  of  the  revenue  is  the  restoration  of 
the  confidence  of  the  people.  That  confidence  can  not  be 
restored  until  the  present  hypocritical,  wasteful,  and  dishon- 
est Democratic  administration  is  driven  from  power. 


The  Country's 

Miracle 

Crop. 


For  a  number  of  weeks  now  the  Argonaut  has  given  very 
little  attention  to  miracles,  of  which  the  sup- 
ply continues  normal.  Other  matters  have 
been  pressing  on  our  columns — the  New 
Woman,  the  Monroe  doctrine,  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  for 
example,  and  we  have  neglected  supernatural  things.  But 
we  do  not  wish  to  be  suspected  of  having  forgotten  our 
friends,  the  miracle-workers  and  the  believers  in  miracles. 
These  latter  appear  to  be  especially  numerous  in  New  York, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  quantity  of  news  published  for  their 
benefit  in  the  metropolis.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  who  jour- 
neyed to  Mexico  recently  to  assist  in  paying  honor  to  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  has  an  article  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Seminary,  an  esteemed  Roman  Catholic  contempo- 
rary, in  which  his  grace  tells  all  about  the  wonders  he  saw 
and  heard  during  his  pious  trip.  He  narrates  the  story  of 
how  in  1 53 1  the  Virgin  appeared  three  times  upon  a  mount- 
ain to  Juan  Diego,  an  Indian,  and  ordered  him  to  inform  the 
Bishop  of  Mexico  that  she  desired  a  church  to  be  built  upon 
the  spot.  As  one  of  the  tokens  of  the  genuineness  of  the 
apparitions,  the  Virgin  caused  a  beautiful  portrait  of  herself 
to  be  painted  instantaneously  by  some  heavenly  artist  on  the 
astonished  Indian's  cloak.  Of  this  portrait  Archbishop 
Corrigan  has  much  to  say,  among  other  things  that  "the 
image  exhibits  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  painting  in  oil, 
in  water-color,  in  distemper  and  relief."  It  is  a  miraculous 
picture,  because  "  distinguished  artists  and  scientific  men 
have  deposed  under  oath  that  they  could  not  account  either 
for  its  production  or  preservation."  Concerning  the  best 
evidence  of  miracles,  the  archbishop  says  : 

"  The  great  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  these  apparitions  of  the 
Virgin  is  the  constant  and  uninterrupted  tradition,  bearing  all  the 
marks  of  credibility,  accepted  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  days  of  Juan  Diego  to  our  own  time.  This  tradition  has 
been  twice  officially  examined  and  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  Only 
last  year,  after  a  long  and  most  searching  examination,  Pope  Leo 
the  Thirteenth  granted  a  new  office  and  mass  in  honor  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe,  by  letters  dated  March  6,  1894." 

In  the  face  of  such  proofs  as  these,  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  left  to  be  said  by  any  intelligent  man.  Equally 
convincing  evidence  of  another  miracle  comes  from  Albu- 
querque, N.  M.  It  is  a  telegraphed  account  of  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Padre  Padilla,  who  has  been  buried  for  some 
centuries  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  at  Isleta.  Recently 
some  venerable  Indians  came  to  Father  Deuche,  the  present 
pastor,  and  informed  him  that  it  was  about  time  for  Padre 
Padilla  to  rise  from  his  grave,  as  it  has  been  his  habit  to  do 
once  every  twenty-five  years.  "The  priest  became  suffi- 
ciently impressed  with  the  story  to  communicate  it  to  the 
church  authorities  at  Santa  Fe,  and  from  there  it  reached 
Rome."  Father  Deuche  was  instructed  to  keep  close  watch, 
and  the  miracle,  of  course,  occurred.  Archbishop  Corrigan 
ought  to  have  been  there  to   see  it,  for  it  was  a  hair-raiser  : 

"  When  the  appointed  time  of  the  moon  came,  the  floor  of  the 
church  began  cracking  over  the  spot  indicated  by  the  Indians.  The 
displacement  of   earth  became  larger  every  day,   until  finally  the 

ffij   cznie  to  the  surface  from  a  depth  of  twelve  feet,  the  void  being 


filled  in  by  the  falling  of  the  displaced  earth.  Though  the  coffin 
proved  to  be  of  Cottonwood,  it  was  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  interior  revealed  only  a  skeleton  and  a  cowl  and  stole. 
These  insignia  of  the  priestly  office  had  been  respected  by  decay." 

The  satisfaction  produced  in  the  believing  breast  by  this 
marvel — which  revives  the  best  traditions  of  an  age  when 
miracles  were  much  more  numerous  than  in  the  present  era 
of  deplorable  rationalism — is  somewhat  lessened  by  the 
news  from  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne,  mother  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  situated  at  the  village  of  Beauprd,  near  Quebec. 
Mr.  Edward  Farrar,  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  gives 
the  shrine's  history,  and  tells  of  the  painful  decrease  in  both 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  miracles  : 

"  Since  1865.  when  the  rush  of  population  to  the  New  England 
factories  set  in  and  French  Canada  began  to  receive  at  second-hand 
the  new  ideas  absorbed  by  the  emigrants,  the  saint  has  been  com- 
paratively listless.  She  cures  headaches  and  dyspepsia,  converts 
Protestants  with  Catholic  wives,  finds  employment  for  clients,  and 
procures  young  women  admission  to  convents.  Now  and  then  we 
hear  of  a  hysterical  girl  being  cured  on  the  spot,  or  an  epileptic  find- 
ing relief,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  character  of  the  miracles  has 
deteriorated  since  faith  in  them  has  been  shaken  by  New  England  in- 
fluences." 

Hence  the  doleful  remark  attributed  to  Mgr.  Begin,  that 
"  if  the  French  Canadians  are  supplanting  the  Puritan  stock, 
Puritanism  is  having  its  revenge  in  French  Canada."  Yet 
it  is  curious  that  Ste.  Anne,  who  has  grown  languid  in 
Canada,  was  highly  efficacious  in  New  Y'ork  some  two  years 
ago,  when  her  wrist  arrived  there  from  Rome  on  its  way  to 
Beaupre.  Archbishop  Corrigan  knelt  and  adored  the  relic, 
and  the  Church  of  St.  Jean  Baptiste,  where  it  was  exhibited, 
became  the  scene  of  many  miracles,  and  took  in  a  large 
amount  of  money  at  the  box-office — twenty-five  thousand 
dollars,  if  our  memory  serves  us — while  the  excitement 
lasted.  A  fragment  of  Ste.  Anne  was  afterward  procured 
for  the  New  York  church,  and  keeps  right  on  healing  the 
most  serious  diseases.  This  is  but  another  proof  of  the 
assertion  that  miracles  only  happen  where  they  are  ex- 
pected. Archbishop  Corrigan  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
signs  and  wonders,  whereas  never  since  Archbishop  Riordan 
assumed  charge  of  the  diocese  of  California  has  the  church 
here  been  favored  with  a  single  miracle.  We  leave  it  for 
Brother  Riordan  to  tell  why.  Until  he  does  so,  it  will  re- 
main an  alarming  mystery  to  the  local  faithfuL 


Whatever  may  be  the  political  upshot  of  the  present  disturb- 

South  Africa's  ances  in  South  Africa»  they  wil1  be  sure  to 
Troubles  and  Cal-  have  a  disturbing  effect  on  the  London 
ifornia-s  Mines.  stock  market.  The  Boers,  after  their  vic- 
tory' over  the  English  filibusters,  have  found  an  enthusi- 
astic supporter  in  Germany  and  won  the  sympathy  of  Eu- 
rope. Consequently  they  will  be  more  stubborn  than  ever 
in  their  ideas.  The  perturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  that  part 
of  the  world  will  naturally  tend  to  divert  the  attention  and 
money  of  capitalists  in  other  directions.  It  is  reasonable  to 
anticipate  that  California  will  derive  benefit.  This  is  a  set- 
tled and  peaceful  community,  with  no  opportunities  for  such 
war-like  schemers  as  Rhodes  and  Jameson.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  is  capital  safer  from  lawlessness  than  here.  And 
as  for  the  mining  possibilities,  they  are  at  least  as  great  as 
in  South  Africa,  and  probably  far  greater.  For  about  half  a 
century  gold-mining  has  been  carried  on  in  California,  and 
after  a  production  in  that  time  of  nearly  one  billion  and  a 
half  of  dollars,  it  is  the  judgment  of  experts  that  the  riches 
of  our  ledges  have  scarcely  been  touched.  During  the 
past  year  or  two,  capital  has  shown  the  beginning  of  a  re- 
vival of  interest,  with  the  result  that  for  1895  the  yield  is 
expected  to  reach  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  the  largest 
since  the  hydraulic  mines  were  closed  by  law  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers.  Gold  is  being  produced  in  thirty  out  of 
the  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State.  Owing  to  improved 
processes,  ledges  that  were  once  neglected  for  their  low 
grade  are  now  being  worked  at  a  profit.  Science  and  ex- 
perience will  continue  to  cheapen  methods.  Hundreds  of 
old  mines  are  being  re-opened,  and  prospecting,  stimulated 
by  rich  finds,  is  going  on  throughout  California.  The 
enormous  profits  made  by  the  owners  of  such  properties  as 
the  Utica  group  in  Calaveras  County,  the  Kennedy  in 
Amador,  the  Rawhide  in  Tuolumne,  not  to  mention  others 
from  which  fortunes  are  being  made,  have  naturally  drawn 
the  notice  of  Eastern  capitalists,  and  investments  increase. 

Even  home  capital  is  waking  up  to  its  opportunities.  That 
men  with  money  and  living  in  a  mining  State  should  eschew 
mines  will  seem  puzzling  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
local  history.  The  explanation  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
great  Comstock  lode  was  managed.  All  the  thought  which 
those  in  command  of  the  mines  had  to  spare  from  robbery 
on  the  ground  was  given  to  working  the  stock  market  in 
San  Francisco.  This  system  of  spoliation,  which  lasted  for 
years,  associated  mining  in  the  Californian  mind  with  trick- 
ery, gambling,  and  downright  theft. 

As  interest  in  mining  is  being  renewed,  there  is  also  ob- 
servable an  effort  to  resurrect  stock-gambling,  but  men  with 


money  to  lose  have  had  enough  of  that,  and  our  capitalists 
are  learning  to  discriminate  between  genuine  mining  chances 
and  the  dice-throwing  hazards  of  the  stock-board.  Such  is 
the  state  of  feeling  on  this  subject  in  California  that  any 
new  mine  whose  stock  should  be  listed  would  instantly  fall 
under  suspicion  of  being  a  swindle. 

The  gold  excitement  in  Colorado  as  well  as  in  South 
Africa  both  help  incidentally  to  advertise  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  draw  capital  toward  them.  The  permanency  of 
our  ledges  has  been  proved.  The  Sierra  Buttes  Mine  in 
Sierra  County,  for  example,  has  been  worked  steadily  since 
1S50,  and  has  reached  a  vertical  depth  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  feet,  and  is  still  adding  to  the  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars  which  at  latest  reports  it  had  yielded.  Other 
mines  have  gone  as  deep,  and  continued  to  pay.  The  Ken- 
nedy has  gone  down  two  thousand  two  hundred  feet  on  the 
mother-lode,  where  the  vein  is  twenty-two  feet  wide  and 
growing  richer  as  the  descent  is  made.  Besides  the  ledges, 
we  have  the  vast  deep  gravel-beds,  which  will  be  the  world's 
treasury  in  time  to  come,  and  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  State  there  are  great  conglomerate  deposits  almost 
identical  in  character  with  those  of  South  Africa.  When 
capital  takes  hold  of  California's  gold  mines  in  earnest  and 
on  a  large  scale,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
tremendous  stream  of  wealth  will  pour  forth.  And  when 
that  happens  it  will  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  earth  that 
capital  so  long  neglected  a  field  whose  value  has  been  so 
long  known. 

The  recent  church  scandal  which  has  broken  out  in  San 
Churches  Francisco  is  a  most  remarkable  one.     Dr. 

Scandals,  and  Charles  O.  Brown,  Pastor  of  the  First  Con- 
Black-Mail.  gregational   Church,    swore   out    a   warrant 

against  Mrs.  A.  Davidson,  a  corset  dealer  and  a  member  of 
his  church,  for  black-mailing  him  out  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars. Mrs.  Davidson  claimed  that  she  had  obtained  the 
money  through  the  best  of  motives,  in  order  to  secure  the 
silence  of  one  Jane  Elizabeth  Baddin,  who  was  about  to 
accuse  Dr.  Brown  of  her  "  seduction."  Dr.  Brown  paid 
the  money  and  took  a  receipt,  but  subsequently  repented  of 
his  action.  Hence  Mrs.  Davidson's  arrest.  During  the 
court  proceedings  which  followed,  several  other  women  ap- 
peared as  alleged  "  victims  "  of  Dr.  Brown,  among  them  Miss 
Mattie  Overman  and  a  young  widow  known  as  Mrs.  Cum- 
mings. 

When  charges  of  this  kind  are  brought  against  a  man,  it 
is  the  first  impulse  of  men  with  knowledge  of  the  world  to 
disbelieve  them.  It  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  a  woman  to 
blast  the  reputation  of  a  man — particularly  of  a  clergyman. 
This  is  so  well  understood  nowadays  that  a  wise  physician 
will  not  make  a  physical  examination  of  a  female  patient, 
nor  a  careful  dentist  administer  anaesthetics  to  a  woman, 
unless  there  is  another  woman  present.  They  have  found 
this  necessary  by  the  bitter  experiences  of  many  in  their 
profession  who  have  not  been  so  careful.  The  relations 
between  a  pastor  and  the  female  members  of  his  flock  are 
of  such  a  nature  that  it  would  seem  as  if  similar  precautions 
were  even  more  necessary  with  them.  We  observe  that 
since  this  Brown  scandal,  an  Oakland  clergyman,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Palmer,  of  the  Brooklyn  Presbyterian  Church,  has  announced 
that  in  future  female  members  of  his  congregation  wishing 
to  see  him  in  his  study  may  do  so  only  in  the  presence  of 
Mrs.  Palmer.  We  congratulate  the  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer  upon 
his  wisdom.  So  long  as  Mrs.  Palmer  is  present  at  these 
pastoral  interviews,  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  the  Brooklyn 
congregation  or  the  Palmer  family.  Probably  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Brown  wishes  now  that  he  had  been  equally  wise. 

A  number  of  letters  and  interviews  have  been  published 
in  the  dailies  coming  from  the  women  concerned  in  this 
matter.  One  of  them  traces  her  "  trouble  "  with  Dr.  Brown 
to  that  old  disturber,  the  "  fatherly  kiss."  This  "  fatherly 
kiss  "  has  always  been  a  great  stumbling-block  to  the  minis- 
try. We  do  not  know  whether  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  admin- 
istered any  of  these  "  fatherly  kisses  "  or  not — as  we  said, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  place  implicit  confidence  in  the  testi- 
mony of  women  in  these  affairs — but  if  he  did,  he  slipped 
where  many  clergymen  have  slipped  before  him.  Many  will 
remember  the  trouble  caused  by  the  famous  "paroxysmal 
kiss  "  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an 
axiom  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  that  when  they  feel  like 
kissing,  they  had  better  kiss  their  wives. 

An  unpleasant  peculiarity  of  these  church  scandals  is  the 
nauseously  flippant  religious  tone  which  pervades  them.  All 
of  the  participants  seem' to  be  fond  of  quoting  Scripture — 
whatever  they  may  think  of  practicing  it.  Mrs.  Davidson, 
for  example,  when  asked  in  court,  "  What  motive  had  you 
in  going  to  Dr.  Brown  and  getting  five  hundred  dollars  from 
him?"  replied:  "It  was  purely  and  simply  to  relieve  the 
poor  man  and  shield  the  church.  Jeremiah,  chapter  xviii., 
verses  19  and  20,  was  my  guide  in  the  matter."  And  in  a 
number  of  letters  ascribed  to  Miss  Mattie  Overman,  an- 
other of    Dr.    Brown's   alleged    "victims,"    the  mixture    of 
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Christianity,  demands  for  money,  and  domestic  tittle-tattle 
is  most  extraordinary.     Here  are  some  gems  : 

Your  letter  arrived  this  morning  bringing  love,  hope,  and 
spiritual  admonition.  .  .  .  Have  no  fear  for  my  living  as  long  as  B. 
lives.  I  think  he  owes  me  that.  ...  I  believe  I  am  in  God's  hands, 
but  at  present  I  am  in  darkness.  .  .  .  Last  night  I  bought  me  a  new 
black  skirt  to  wear  with  a  waist.  .  .  .  There  is  a  tragedy  ahead. 
My  heart  is  hardened  and  he  shall  pay  dearly  for  the  past.  I  wrote 
to  him  for  a  small  amount,  and  he  refused  to  send  it  to  me.  ...  I 
was  enjoying  the  sweet  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  my  memory 
flies  back  to  the  gradual  yielding  of  myself  to  his  magnetism. 
Oh,  think  of  such  men  pleading  for  virtue,  and  righteousness,  and 
morals.  ...  I  can  borrow  twenty  dollars  at  any  time  of  a  lady 
friend  who  knows  nothing,  but  thinks  much  of  me.  .  .  .  He 
shall  help  me  constantly  in  the  future.  That  will  be  the  price  of 
silence.  He  has  ruined  my  life.  He  has  made  a  toy  of  me. 
...  I  will  live  at  Dr.  B.'s,  and  if  objections  are  made,  he  can  pay 
my  expenses  elsewhere.  ...  I  know  that  God  rules,  but  lately  I 
have  been  in  a  very  rebellious  mood.  ...  I  am  glad  you  see  now 
that  B.  owes  me  something.  What  I  have  given  him  can  never  be 
repaid.  .  .  .  May  our  Heavenly  Father  keep  you  till  you  meet  me 
again.  .  .  .  Dr.  B.  highly  recommended  my  moral  character.  Very 
kind  of  him,  don't  you  think?  .  .  .  You  have  spoken  to  me  about 
ray  spiritual  change.  I  lost  through  him  the  communion  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  so  filled  my  soul.  ...  I  have  written  to  B.  for 
twenty  dollars.  Have  not  yet  received  an  answer.  I  think  he  will 
send  it ;  if  not,  I  will  try  to  raise  it  otherwise. 

Altogether,  there  is  something  infinitely  squalid  about 
these  church  scandals.  When  church  members  with  words 
of  religion  ever  upon  their  lips  have  the  mask  torn  off,  the 
resulting  revelations  shock  people  more  than  would  worse 
conduct  from  those  who  have  not  "stolen  the  livery  of  heaven 
to  serve  the  devil  in."  Such  scandals  drag  down  greater 
men  than  Dr.  Brown.  Who  can  think  without  a  contemptu- 
ous smile  of  some  of  the  phrases  of  the  Beecher-Tilton 
trial  ?  One  in  particular  sticks  in  the  memory.  It  was  in 
evidence  that  Mr.  Beecher  and  Mrs.  Tilton  were  seated  to- 
gether alone.  After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Beecher  said  :  "  How 
do  you  feel,  Elizabeth?"  To  which,  raising  her  eyes  to  his, 
she  replied,  simply  yet  sweetly  :   "Dear  father,  I  feel  so-so." 

As  a  result  of  the  Beecher-Tilton  trial,  it  was  said  by  a 
cynical  observer  that  all  of  the  women  firmly  believed  Mr. 
Beecher  was  innocent,  and  believed  with  equal  firmness  that 
Mrs.  Tilton  was  guilty.  Something  similar  will  probably 
be  the  result  of  this  Brown  scandal — "not  proven."  If  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Brown  is  innocent,  he  deserves  the  sympathy  of 
all  men  for  bravely  resisting  black-mail.  But  if  he  is  inno- 
cent, he  made  a  fatal  error  when  he  paid  five  hundred  dol- 
lars— on  account. 

It  may  surprise  many  San  Franciscans  to  learn  that  the 
Real  Estate  real-estate  transactions  in  Los  Angeles  dur- 
Sales  in  ing  the  year  just  closed  largely  exceeded,  in 

Los  Angeles.  amount  of  money  involved,  those  of  San 
Francisco.  Such,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  figures  for  San 
Francisco  (taken  from  the  Record  of  Thomas  Magee,  who 
is  conservative  and  accurate)  foot  up  $13,613,644  for  the 
year  1895.  The  figures  for  Los  Angeles  (taken  from  the 
Investor^  a  weekly  financial  journal)  come  to  a  total  of  $17,- 
481,409  for  the  year  just  closed.  There  is  no  "boom"  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  there  were  apparently  no  abnormal  causes 
to  swell  the  record  of  sales.  They  run  evenly  through  the 
year,  averaging  about  $1,400,000  per  month,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  September,  when  the  sales  rose  to  $2,735,052. 
In  San  Francisco,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  marked  dis- 
parity in  the  months  ;  the  figures  are  as  low  as  $648,450 
in  February,  1895,  and  rise  to  $2,446,625  in  April,  falling 
again  to  $687,339  m  August.  These  wide  divergences  are 
due  to  the  heavy  purchases  made  by  Claus  Spreckels 
during  the  year  ;  had  it  not  been  for  them,  the  real-estate 
record  of  Los  Angeles  would  have  been  even  further  ahead 
of  us.  As  it  is,  a  city  with  less  than  one-fourth  of  our  pop- 
ulation has  had  real-estate  transactions  during  the  year  ex- 
ceeding ours  nearly  four  millions  of  dollars — $3,867,765,  to 
be  exact.  And  they  do  not  seem  to  be  boom  sales, 
either. 


Bundschu  demurred,  saying  that  the  sum  raised  was  in- 
sufficient for  an  original  work  of  merit,  and  that  "  the  com- 
mittee is  bound  to  apply  the  funds  thus  far  collected  to  the 
erection  of  a  copy  of  the  Rietschel  statue."  To  Mr.  Phelan's 
remark,  .that  the  proposed  monument  would  not  even  be  a 
replica,  which  is  a  reproduction  by  an  artist  of  his  own  work, 
but  merely  a  mechanical  duplicate,  Mr.  Bundschu  has  nothing 
to  say. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Phelan  in  thinking  that  such  a  me- 
chanical duplication  of  a  European  monument  would  reflect 
upon  the  artists  of  America.  If  there  can  not  be  found 
within  this  broad  land  artists  of  sufficient  ability  to  design 
and  erect  such  a  monument,  then  let  the  money  be  other- 
wise applied.  But  that  such  artists  can  be  found,  no  man 
need  doubt.  Many  millions  of  our  countrymen  learned  for 
the  first  time  at  the  Columbian  Exposition  that  there  were 
American  sculptors.  Who  that  saw  it  can  forget  the  beauti- 
ful fountain  in  the  Court  of  Honor,  or  the  grand  and  im- 
pressive Statue  of  the  Republic  ?  There  need  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  American  sculptors  so  long  as  there  are 
among  us  Frederick  Macmonnies,  Daniel  C.  French,  and 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens. 


In  the  Examiner  of  Monday,  January  6th,  there  is  a  dis- 
A  Prince  of  patch  from   Baltimore  seven   columns  long, 

the  "American"  describing  the  ceremonies  attending  the 
Church.  "making    of     a    prince     in    the    Catholic 

hierarchy."  We  very  much  doubt  whether  the  Examiner 
would  give  seven  columns — or  even  one — to  a  religious 
ceremony  taking  place  in  any  Protestant  evangelical 
church  in  a  distant  city.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor 
there.  What  particularly  fixed  our  attention  was  a  dispatch 
from  Cardinal  Gibbons,  running  thus  : 

"  To  Editor  Examiner  :  Tell  the  American  people  that  this  is 
one  of  the  most  memorable  days  in  the  annals  of  the  American 
church.  J.  Card.  Gibbons." 

"The  American  church."  These  words  struck  us  oddly. 
So,  while  we  did  not  read  the  Examiner's  seven  enthusiastic 
columns,  we  glanced  over  them.  There  we  learned  [in 
large  type]  that  "  Satolli  Dons  the  Beretta  " — a  peculiarly 
American  head-piece.  We  were  told  that  "  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Baltimore,  mother  of  churches  in  the  United  States, 
a  prince  of  the  church  was  invested."  A  "  prince  " — this  is 
another  good  American  title  to  rejoice  over  in  an  American 
church.  We  learned  that  "  a  splendid  procession  of  clergy 
marched  from  the  cardinal's  palace  to  the  cathedral."  The 
cardinal's  palace — that  strikes  oddly  upon  the  ear — even  our 
millionaires  do  not  call  their  houses  "palaces,"  and  the  most 
daring  of  reporters  rarely  get  beyond  "palatial  structure." 
Yet  a  "  prince  "  in  this  very  "  American  "  church  has  to  have 
a  palace.  As  we  read,  we  find  that  the  gentleman  over 
whom  all  this  pother  is  made — Mr.  Satolli — does  not  speak 
English.  Yet  this  "  American  church  "  delights  to  do  him 
honor.  Not  very  American  that.  He  is  attended  by  Bishops 
Corrigan,  Ryan,  Kain,  Chappelle,  Janssens,  Nazaire,  Feehan, 
and  O'Brien — not  very  American  names.  A  "noble  guard 
from  Rome,  wearing  the  Pope's  uniform,  also  attends  him — 
the  Marquis  Sacripanti."  Not  very  American  that.  His 
beretta  is  brought  in  a  flat  box  by  Mgr.  Sbaretti,  a  Papal 
attendant,  who  makes  his  speech  in  Italian,  because  he  can 
not  speak  English.     Not  very  American  that. 

Altogether,  we  do  not  quite  understand  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons's  telegram,  that  this  was  "one  of  the  most  memorable 
days  in  the  annals  of  the  American  church."  If  he  meant 
by  that  the  conferring  of  a  foreign  title  by  a  foreign  ruler 
upon  a  foreign  ecclesiastic  in  a  foreign  language  according 
to  foreign  forms  in  a  circle  of  foreign  priests,  we  can  readily 
see  that  it  was  remarkable.     But  it  was  not  American. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  correspondence  has  recently  been  going  on  in  the  daily 
papers  between  James  D.  Phelan,  president 

Reproducing  r   r  J  '    r 

European  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  and 

Monuments.  Charles  Bundschu,  president  of  the  German 

Monument  Association.  This  association  recently  held  a 
fair  in  San  Francisco,  the  object  being  to  raise  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Golden  Gate  Park,  reproducing 
exactly  the  Rietschel  monument  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  at  j 
Weimar,  Germany.  The  sum  secured  by  the  fair  was  six 
thousand  dollars. 

Local  artists  objected  to  sending  money  to  Germany  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  a  cast  of  a  monument  over  fifty  years 
old.  Mr.  Phelan  sided  with  them,  and  urged  upon  Mr. 
Bundschu  that  his  committee  erect  an  original  work,  de- 
signed in  California,  and  shaped  in  California  studios. 
"Such  an  original,"  remarked  Mr.  Phelan,  "the  crea- 
tion of  California  genius,  erected  in  our  magnificent 
park,  facing  the  wide  Pacific  Ocean,  would  be  a  far  nobler 
tribute  to  Goethe  and  Schiller  than  the  mere  du- 
plicate   of     any    European      monument."      To     this    Mr. 


Our  Trade  with  South  America. 

Stanford  University,  January  8,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  the  sixth,  in  speaking  of 
the  political  phases  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  you  say  that  "  Another 
and  equally  practical  side  of  the  question  is  this  :  if  we  are  going  to 
be  such  extremely  good  friends  of  the  Spanish-American  republics 
as  to  protect  them  in  time  of  war,  we  think  they  ought  to  buy  our 
goods  in  time  of  peace.  .  .  .  They  buy  almost  everything  from  that 
monarchical  Europe  which  they  condemn,  and  almost  nothing  from 
the  republican  United  States  which  they  adore — theoretically." 

I  believe  that  eight  years  of  residence  and  travel  in  South  America, 
a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  people,  and  a  general  inter- 
est in  foreign  trade  and  international  relations  have  made  me  familiar 
with  the  facts  that  bear  on  the  interesting  and  apparently  puzzling 
case  you  suggest. 

I  believe  the  business  firms  that  have  made  honest  efforts  to  get 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  "  our  share  "  of  South  American 
trade,  know  pretty  well  what  the  matter  is,  and  give  themselves  no 
further  concern  about  it.  There  is  an  impression  through  the  coun- 
try, however,  that  South  America  is  either  unexplored  by  our  busi- 
ness men,  or  that  there  is  some  feeling  there  against  American  goods 
or  American  merchants,  and  that,  as  your  editorial  suggests,  if  they 
love  us,  they  should  buy  our  wares. 

Now  the  South  American  markets  are  open  to  our  manufacturers,  ' 
exactly  as  they  are  to  those  of  other  nationalities  ;  yet  the  natives  ' 
do  not  buy  of  us.     One  naturally  infers  that  it  is  either  because  our 
goods  are  inferior,  or  our  prices  are  higher  than  those  of  European 


goods.  In  some  cases  these  are  the  reasons  that  our  goods  are  not 
bought  ;  but  they  are  not  always  the  reasons,  and  they  are  not  the 
only  reasons.  In  many  instances  our  American  products  are  quite 
as  good  or  even  distinctly  superior  to  those  with  which  they  come 
into  competition. 

Setting  aside  instances  of  inferior  or  otherwise  unsuitable  goods 
as  out  of  the  question  in  any  market,  we  find  that  our  best  merchan- 
dise goes  into  these  South  American  countries  under  one  or  the 
other  of  the  following  conditions  : 

1st.   Suitable  goods  at  too  high  prices. 

zd.  Suitable  goods  at  convenient  prices,  but  so  packed  that  the 
dealers  can  not  dispose  of  them. 

3d.  Suitable  goods  at  convenient  prices  and  conveniently  de- 
livered, but  the  terms  of  payment  unsatisfactory. 

4th.  Suitable  goods  at  convenient  prices,  conveniently  delivered, 
and  on  mutually  satisfactory  terms. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  fact  that  business  can  be  only 
when  the  conditions  are  those  mentioned  under  the  fourth 
head. 

But  the  statement  of  this  self-evident  proposition  does  not  satisry 
those  who  think  that  the  South  American  republics  ought  to  buy  of  us, 
and  they  may  fairly  ask  the  reasons  for  high  prices,  improper  pack- 
ing, and  unsatisfactory  payments. 

The  high  prices  of  our  goods  are,  for  the  most  part,  the  natural 
result  of  our  high  tariffs.  Hitherto  we  have  depended  on  home  de- 
mand for  most  of  our  products  ;  we  have  had  our  own  markets  pretty 
much  to  ourselves,  and  have  not  been  forced  to  produce  cheaply  in 
order  to  meet  European  competition,  and,  as  a  consequence,  we  have 
seldom  been  prepared  to  meet  it. 

Here  is  an  interesting,  and  by  no  means  an  exceptional,  instance 
that  came  under  my  observation.  Several  years  ago  an  American 
manufacturer  of  sand-paper  sent  a  consignment  to  a  commission 
merchant  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  goods  remained  for  a  long  time 
unsold.  The  New  York  house  made  several  calls  for  settlement,  and 
finally  demanded  rather  unpleasantly  to  know  why  the  goods  re- 
mained unsold.  The  Rio  merchant  reported  that  the  American 
sand-paper  could  not  compete  with  the  English  sand-paper— that  the 
price  was  too  high  for  the  market.  The  New  York  house  said  flatly 
that  such  a  representation  would  not  pass  muster  ;  that  they  were 
shipping  sand-paper  to  London,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  and 
driving  the  Englishmen  out  of  their  own  markets.  When  they  finally 
got  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter,  after  months  of  such  delays,  post- 
ponements, and  irritating  excuses  as  only  a  South  American  can  de- 
vise, they  found  that  the  import  duty  on  sand-paper  at  Rio  was 
charged  by  weight,  and  that,  as  the  English  paper  was  very  thin,  and 
the  American  paper  very  thick,  the  duty  on  one  sheet  of  the  Ameri- 
can was  distributed  over  several  sheets  of  the  English  paper,  leaving 
the  American  paper  very  dear  and  the  English  quite  cheap  to  the 
consumers. 

I  mention  this  case  as  illustrating  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  that  affect  trade  if  we  mean  to 
follow  it  seriously. 

Take  next  the  matter  of  packing  :  I  must  admit  that  to  soberly 
give  it  out  that  the  way  bundles  are  done  up  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  national  commerce  smacks  of  the  ludicrous,  not  to  say 
the  idiotic.     But  I  never  was  more  serious  in  a  statement. 

In  the  upper  Amazon  region  I  once  found  that  all  the  shops  kept 
flimsy  English  calicoes  and  no  American  calicoes  at  all.  Upon  in- 
quiry, I  learned  that  the  leading  merchants  knew  of  the  superiority 
of  American  calicoes,  but  they  declared  that,  while  they  would  have 
preferred  them,  they  could  not  sell  them  because  they  were  put  up 
in  large  bolts.  I  found  that  the  people  wanted  their  calicoes  in  bolts 
of  ten  metres.  I  suggested  that  it  was  easy  enough  to  cut  off  ten 
metres  from  a  bolt  of  forty  metres  ;  but  that  did  not  seem  to  answer 
the  purpose.  The  country  people  liked  the  sound  of  saying  they 
had  bought  a  bolt  of  calico,  and  they  always  got  the  colored  label 
with  a  dress-pattern.  Of  course  it  was  silly  from  our  point  of  view, 
but  the  Americans  would  not  put  their  goods  up  in  ten-metre  bolts, 
and  so  they  did  not  get  the  trade. 

There  is  a  more  serious  side  to  this  question  of  packing,  however. 
South  America  covers  an  enormous  area  ;  it  has  comparatively  few 
railways,  and  beyond  the  railway  lines  the  roads  leading  into  the  in- 
terior are  almost  exclusively  mule  trails  ;  over  these  trails  goods  are 
carried  on  pack-mules  for  hundreds,  for  thousands  of  miles,  crossing 
forests,  deserts,  through  swamps,  over  mountains— journeys  that  con- 
sume weeks  and  sometimes  months.  Now  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance— indeed,  it  is  quite  indispensable — that  the  merchandise  so 
transported  should  be  done  up  in  packages  of  such  weight,  size,  and 
shape  that  they  can  be  readily  carried  on  pack-horses. 

We  often  complain  that  the  South  Americans  are  hide-bound  ;  but 
I  submit  that  they  are  not  alone  in  their  conservatism,  so  long  as  our 
manufacturers  insist  on  packing  goods  to  suit  themselves  instead  of 
suiting  their  customers. 

The  last  obstacle  I  shall  speak  of  is  unsatisfactory  terms  of  pay- 
ment. The  people  of  South  America  never  do  anything  to-day  that 
they  can  put  off  till  to-morrow,  and,  least  of  all,  would  they  think  of 
settling  accounts.  In  addition  to  this  general  inertia,  the  wholesale 
dealers  in  the  large  cities  must  wait  on  the  up-country  dealers,  and 
the  up-country  dealers  must  wait  on  the  retailers,  and  the  retailers 
must  wait  on  their  customers,  and  their  customers  must  wait  for  next 
year's  coffee  crop,  or  rubber  yield,  or  cotton,  or  something  else. 
Now,  every  one  acquainted  with  American  trade  knows  that  this  sort 
of  thing  will  not  suit  our  manufacturers.  The  time  they  are  willing 
to  wait  for  Jheir  money  is  expressed  in  days,  not  in  years. 

The  European  merchants  know  of  these  peculiarities  of  the  South 
American  markets,  and  are  readv  and  willing  to  meet  them  ;  our 
merchants  are  neither  ready  nor  willing.  All  the  share  we  have,  or 
can  ever  expect  to  have,  in  South  American  trade  must  be  obtained 
by  legitimate  business  methods.  Yankee  "  smartness"  has  already 
brought  the  name  of  the  American  goods  and  business  into  disre- 
pute, and  new-comers  must  meet  and  overcome  this  prejudice.  And 
our  people  must  go  into  that  field  with  the  intention  of  studying  the 
market,  of  meeting  European  competition  openly,  of  building  up  a 
business  they  can  stay  with)  generation  after  generation  and  that  will 
stay  with  them,  of  giving  the  people  what  they  want,  and  in  such 
shapes,  colors,  patterns,  and  packages  as  they  want  them  (whether 
we  fancy  them  or  not},  and  on  terms  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  the 
purchasers,  just  as  European  houses  have  done. 

Trade  can  be  built  up  only  on  business  principles — not  on  senti- 
ment ;  and  until  it  is  so  built  up,  we  may  rest  assured  that  South 
American  people  will  go  on  adoring  us — theoretically— and  buying 
their  goods  from  England,  France,  and  Germany. 

John  C.  Branner. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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A    ROMANCE    OF    THE    WEST. 


The  Story  of  Blennerhassett  Island— How  Aaron    Burr's  Ambition 

Wrecked   an    Ideal    Home— An    Interesting    Page 

from  American  History. 

[It  is  the  belief  of  most  people  that  when  Dr.  Jameson  crossed  the 
Transvaal  frontier  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  eight  hundred  freebooters, 
it  was  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  British  South  African  Company  ; 
that  if  the  British  South  African  Company  found  that  Jameson  and  his 
expedition  were  successful,  they  would  back  him  up  with  their  wealth 
and  their  machine  guns  ;  that  if  the  British  Government  found  the 
South  African  Company  was  successful,  they  would  back  up  the  com- 
pany with  the  forces  of  the  British  Empire,  and  that  another 
country  would  be  gobbled  up  by  Great  Britain.  All  of  these  hopes 
have  been  baffled  by  the  defeat  of  the  Jameson  expedition  by  the 
Boers.  This  recalls  another  expedition  projected  on  similar  lines  in 
our  own  country  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Aaron  Burr  went 
into  the  West,  and,  making  Harm  an  Blennerhassett's  beautiful  home 
his  head-quarters,  began  enlisting  men  for  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  possessions  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  He,  too.  led  his  men  to 
believe  that  it  was  with  the  tacit  approval  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and,  if  their  expedition  succeeded,  the  United  States  would 
back  them  up  and  make  it  a  part  of  its  territory.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Burr  designed  to  make  himself  dictator  of  the  conquered  territory. 
But  there,  too,  events  militated  against  the  adventurer,  and  the  Burr- 
Blennerhassett  expedition  failed.  But  it  was  a  picturesque  and  most 
changeful  time  in  American  history,  and  it  will  not  be  uninteresting 
to  recall  it  now. — Eds.] 

In  the  Ohio  River,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Kanawha 
and  about  fourteen  miles  below  the  old  town  of  Marietta, 
lies  Blennerhassett  Island.  Perhaps  no  other  spot  along 
"La  Belle  Riviere"  has  such  an  interesting  history. 

It  is  almost  one  hundred  years  since  Harman  Blenner- 
hassett and  his  bride  went  to  live  in  the  great  wilderness 
of  the  West.  Blennerhassett  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman, though  his  birthplace  was  at  Hampshire,  England. 
He  was  born  in  1767,  when  his  parents  were  on  a  visit  to 
Hampshire.  His  family  was  among  the  most  distinguished 
of  the  Irish  gentry,  and  Harman  enjoyed  excellent  educa- 
tional advantages.  After  a  preliminary  schooling  in  Eng- 
land, he  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  gradu- 
ated in  due  time  with  high  honors.  He  then  read  law  in 
the  Inns  of  Court,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1790.  At 
the  death  of  his  father,  soon  after,  Blennerhassett  received  a 
large  accession  to  his  fortune. 

With  wealth,  rank,  and  intellectual  powers  of  a  high 
order,  richly  cultivated,  he  seemed  to  be  upon  the  threshold 
of  a  brilliant  career.  His  friends  desired  him  to  enter 
politics,  but  that  was  not  to  his  taste.  His  inclinations 
were  for  the  quieter  paths  of  literature.  The  excitement 
aroused  by  the  oppression  of  royalty  was  in  the  very  air  in 
Ireland,  and  he  turned  to  the  United  States  as  a  haven  of 
refuge.  He  sold  all  of  his  landed  estates  and  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  married  Miss  Agnew,  a  daughter  of  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  Before  leaving  London,  he 
purchased  a  large  and  valuable  library  and  an  extensive 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Through  letters 
which  he  brought,  he  and  his  wife  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  leading  families  in  New  York,  and  they  were 
the  recipients  of  flattering  attention. 

Hearing  of  the  Eden-like  islands  in  the  Ohio  River,  he 
determined  to  visit  that  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett  arrived  in  Pittsburg  in  the  autumn  of  1797, 
and  floated  down  the  river  as  far  as  Marietta  in  one  of  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  then  in  use.  He  spent  all  of  the  next 
winter  in  studying  the  topography  of  the  country  and  the 
habits  of  the  people.  The  following  spring  he  bought  what 
was  then  called  Backus  Island,  and  ever  since  it  has  borne 
his  name.  This  island  contained  about  three  hundred  acres, 
and  at  the  upper  end  a  few  acres  were  free  from  trees,  pre- 
senting a  natural  lawn.  The  drooping  branches  of  the 
willows  laved  by  the  river,  and  gigantic  elms  and  sycamores 
gave  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  scenery. 

The  new  owner  of  this  enchanting  spot  began  ener- 
getically to  erect  a  home.  Slaves  were  bought,  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  island  was  laid  out  and  ornamented  with 
exquisite  taste.  There  were  graveled  walks,  and  carriage- 
ways, and  a  beautiful  view  of  the  river  through  an  opening 
among  the  trees,  and  a  flower-garden  of  about  two  acres 
filled  with  flowering  shrubs,  both  exotic  and  native.  Arbors 
and  grottoes  covered  with  vines  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  island  was  a  kitchen- 
garden,  stocked  with  choicest  fruits.  Spacious  outbuildings 
were  erected  and  boat-landings  constructed  for  communica- 
tion with  the  Ohio  and  Virginia  shores.  The  house  was 
like  a  palace,  with  two  wings  stretching  out  in  either 
direction,  and  its  inside  finish  was  luxurious.  When  the 
house  was  completed,  together  with  the  adornment  of  the 
grounds,  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  in  gold  had  been 
expended. 

The  mistress  of  this  romantic  home  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  Her  figure,  tall  and  commanding,  was  molded  in 
perfect  proportions.  Her  manners  were  captivating  and, 
at  the  same  time,  full  of  dignity.  She  wrote  and  spoke 
French  and  Italian  fluently,  while  her  familiarity  with 
English  literature  at  once  stamped  her  as  a  woman  of  culture 
and  refined  education.  She  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman, and  she  was  also  an  accomplished  housewife.  She 
was  very  ambitious,  and  it  was  a  great  trial  to  her  to  have 
her  husband  waste  his  brilliant  powers  in  obscurity.  Vainly 
she  urged  him  to  enter  as  an  advocate  the  higher  courts 
of  Virginia,  but  he  preferred  his  books,  and  music,  and 
the  peaceful  pursuit  of  scientific  studies.  Blennerhassett 
was  a  versatile  genius,  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and 
intense  sympathies,  and  in  manners  very  courteous,  mild, 
and  yielding.  His  virtues  were  of  the  amiable  character, 
and  he  was  easily  duped  by  the  designing.  That  he  lacked 
ambition  and  loved  his  ease  was  evident. 

When  the  Blennerhassetts  had  finished  their  home  and 
begun  to  live  in  earnest,  if  the  lives  of  two  idlers  may  be 
called  living  in  earnest,  their  island  became  the  centre  of 
the  fashionable  set  of  the  community.  The  leading  people 
of  Marietta,  Belpre,  near  by  on  the  Ohio  shore,  and  all  of 
Wood  County,  in  Virginia,  made  the  Blennerhassett  man- 
sion the  centre  about  which  all  things  in  the  fashionable 
revolved.     For  eight  years  they  dwelt  there,  entertain- 


ing all  comers  with  open-handed  hospitality,  making  frequent 
trips  to  the  East  to  visit  friends,  as  well  as  to  make 
purchases.  They  entertained  lavishly  for  the  times  and  for 
the  surroundings,  and  the  fame  of  their  hospitality  reached 
far  and  wide. 

Such  was  the  island  home,  and  such  were  its  inhabitants, 
when  the  serpent  entered  this  Eden  and  wrought  its  ruin. 
Aaron  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  men.  A 
graceful  man,  of  handsome  aquiline  features,  with  high 
mental  endowments,  and  in  possession  of  rare  conver- 
sational powers,  he  had  the  instincts  of  a  vulture,  and  was 
eternally  scheming  for  his  own  personal  gratification  and 
aggrandizement,  reckless  of  the  ruin  and  misery  his  selfish- 
ness wrought.  His  career  had  been  brilliant  until  when,  as 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States  during  President  Jeffer- 
son's first  term,  he  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  brought  upon  himself  the  execration  of 
his  countrymen.  It  was  then  he  formed  the  Napoleonic 
conception,  and  apparently  feasible  one,  of  wresting  from 
Spain  the  Empire  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  United  States 
the  vast  and  almost  unsettled  solitudes  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  there  to  organize  a  magnificent  empire,  of  which 
he  was  to  be  imperator. 

Burr  had  heard  of  Blennerhassett,  of  his  wealth,  and  of 
his  influence  over  the  rapidly  increasing  population  of  the 
Ohio  Valley,  and  he  resolved  to  enlist  him  in  the  enter- 
prise. In  the  spring  of  the  year  1805,  Burr  appeared 
upon  Blennerhassett  Island,  and  was  the  recipient  of  dis- 
tinguished attentions  at  the  hands  of  its  hospitable  owners. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  to  follow  in  detail  the  intrigues  and 
the  intricacies  of  the  dealings  between  Burr  and  Blenner- 
hassett. Suffice  it  to  say  that  both  host  and  hostess 
were  charmed.  He  seemed  as  artless  as  a  child.  Familiar 
with  the  secrets  of  state,  he  spoke  of  the  prospect  of  war 
with  Spain  and  of  the  ease  with  which  the  Mexicans,  with  a 
little  help,  might  throw 'off  the  Spanish  yoke  and  establish 
an  independent  government.  With  great  frankness,  he  ex- 
plained to  them  an  enticing  land  speculation  within  the 
Spanish  territory,  on  the  Red  River,  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged, and  showed  them  how  very  profitable  it  was  to  be. 

Having  taken  the  first  step,  he  went  on  his  way.  The 
next  autumn,  however,  Burr  and  his  beautiful  daughter,  Theo- 
dosia,  made  a  short  visit  to  the  island,  and  in  the  following 
winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  were  lured  East  for  the 
purpose  of  further  interviews,  and  it  is  presumed  that  they 
entered  into  a  sort  of  partnership  for  land  speculation. 
Blennerhassett  was  incapable  of  treason,  and  it  can  not  be 
doubted,  as  it  appeared  afterward  at  the  trial,  that  Burr 
adroitly  veiled  his  real  purpose  from  him  by  the  projected 
land  speculation. 

In  the  summer  of  1806,  Burr  came  West,  and  active 
measures  were  taken  to  organize  an  expedition.  The  in- 
triguer had  such  influence  with  Blennerhassett's  wife  that 
she  readily  persuaded  her  husband  to  pledge  himself  for  the 
payment  of  all  expenses.  Bateaux  sufficient  to  carry  five 
hundred  men  were  built  and  provisioned  at  Marietta,  and 
Colonel  Burr  visited  many  settlements  in  Ohio  and  Virginia 
to  engage  enterprising  and  hardy  young  men  as  recruits, 
and  he  speedily  secured  the  required  number.  Each 
emigrant  was  required  to  bring  a  rifle  and  blanket.  The 
little  colony  was  organized  with  military  precision,  for  its 
leader  was  an  accomplished  soldier.  Every  one  was  to  re- 
ceive the  gift  of  one  hundred  acres  of  land.  Burr  told  them 
that  President  Jefferson,  who  was  very  popular  in  the  West, 
approved  of  the  expedition.  Confidentially,  he  assured 
them  that,  while  their  expedition  was  a  peaceful  one  and  its 
object  the  settlement  of  the  vast  tract  of  land  purchased  of 
Baron  Bastrop,  still  there  was  the  certainty  of  war  between 
the  United  States  and  Spain,  in  which  event  Mexico  would 
free  herself,  and  his  colony  would  have  the  molding  of  a 
grand  empire  on  the  foundations  of  democratic  equality,  and 
they  might  enrich  themselves  beyond  the  dreams  of  romance. 

Meanwhile,  news  of  Burr's  doings  had  reached  the  East, 
and  President  Jefferson  became  alarmed.  He  knew  Aaron 
Burr  thoroughly,  and  was  well  aware  of  his  ambition  and 
his  powers  of  intrigue.  The  governors  of  Ohio  and  Virginia 
were  called  upon  to  suppress  the  expedition.  The  militia 
was  called  out,  and  the  boats  and  stores  were  seized.  A  de- 
tachment of  militia  from  Wood  County,  Va.,  landed  upon 
the  island,  became  drunk  from  the  liquors  in  the  cellar,  and 
pillaged  and  burned  the  house  and  out-buildings.  Burr  and 
Blennerhassett  were  both  arrested  for  treason,  and  were  tried 
and  acquitted. 

In  the  next  two  years,  Blennerhassett  lost  his  island 
home,  and  he  found  himself  with  a  family  upon  his  hands, 
but  with  his  riches  all  gone,  and  in  their  place  a  mountain 
of  debts.  However,  he  learned  enough  to  write  a  book,  in 
which  he  involved  not  only  Burr  in  treasonable  acts,  but 
also  Governor  Alston,  of  South  Carolina,  Burr's  son-in-law. 
Alston  paid  ten  thousand  dollars  rather  than  have  the 
book  published.  Blennerhassett  then  undertook  a  cotton- 
plantation  near  Natchez,  but  the  War  of  1812  ruined  com- 
merce and  he  removed  to  Canada.  Here  he  became  bank- 
rupt and  was  forced  to  subsist  until  his  death  upon  the 
bounty  of  his  sister.  Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources,  returned  to  America  to  prosecute  her  claim 
for  the  destruction  of  her  home  on  the  Ohio  island  by  the 
militia,  subsisting  meanwhile  upon  the  income  of  a  few 
shares  of  bank  stock  and  the  charity  of  her  friends.  She 
died,  however,  in  1842,  just  as  she  had  got  her  petition 
properly  before  Congress. 

Blennerhassett  Island  is  now  used  as  a  picnic-ground  in 
the  summer  time,  and  is  kept  planted  in  the  ordinary  crops. 
There  is  little  left  to  mark  the  site  of  the  old  mansion.  The 
well,  which  is  about  six  feet  in  diameter,  was  so  well  stoned 
up  when  first  built  that  it  is  as  good  as  new  to-day,  and  the 
water  is  sweet  and  cool.  As  a  last  touch  of  iconoclasm, 
where  the  rounded  lawn  once  lay  is  now  a  base-ball  diamond. 
Albert  Claypool  White. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1896. 


BERNHARDT    AND    DUMAS. 

A  Gossipy  Account  of  their  Friendship— How  It  Began  in  a  Green- 
room— He  was  her  Father-Confessor — Anecdotes 
from  her  Possible  Memoirs. 


Mascagni  has  given   up    composing   for    a  time   and  is 
director  of  the  Liceo  Musicale,  in  Pesaro. 


It  is  not  long  since  we  were  told  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  had 
made  every  arrangement  for  the  publication  of  her  memoirs 
not  only  here,  but  for  their  translation  and  production  in  the 
United  States.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  not  a  single 
line  of  them  has  yet  been  written.  But  when  they  appear, 
if  they  ever  do,  they  must  needs  contain  much  interesting 
matter.  Sarah  has  known  all  the  men  and  women  best 
worth  knowing  within  the  last  twenty  years — more  especially 
the  men — she  has  traveled  far  and  wide,  exercised  several 
professions,  dabbled  in  art  and  authorship,  tried  matrimony 
— which  in  her  case  was  decidedly  a  failure — and  had  more 
lovers  at  her  feet  than  any  other  woman  of  her  generation. 

I  wonder  whether  she  intends  in  these  unwritten  memoirs 
to  give  to  the  world  the  secret  of  her  eternal  youth. 
Maurice  Bernhardt  has  rounded  the  cape  of  thirty,  and  is 
beginning  to  look  quite  portly,  while  his  wife  has  taken  on  a 
little  matronly  air  that  does  not  sit  badly  upon  her,  while 
the  mother  and  mother-in-law  of  this  pair  is  still  slim,  al- 
most girlish-looking,  a  being  to  tempt  any  man,  as  fresh  and 
bewitching  as  she  was — I  won't  say  how  many  years  ago.  I 
watched  her  closely  the  other  evening  at  the  theatre,  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  the  youngest-looking 
woman  on  the  wrong  side  of  forty  that  eyes  ever  beheld. 

Yes,  Sarah  is  in  Paris  once  more,  though  not  for  long, 
and  she  does  not  intend  to  appear  here  this  winter  at  all. 
Guitry  has  taken  the  general  directorship  of  the  Re- 
naissance, but  Sarah  pulls  the  strings  and  does  not  mind 
traveling  five  or  six  hundred  miles  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending a  rehearsal.  She  did  this  for  "  Amants,"  going  to 
and  returning  from  Barcelona  in  an  interval  of  three  days  be- 
tween two  representations.  The  house  in  the  Boulevard 
Pereire  is  kept  up  during  her  frequent  absences,  and  her 
friends  swarm  to  welcome  her  the  moment  she  rests  foot 
there,  to  find  everything  just  as  she  left  it — fresh  flowers  in 
all  the  vases  and  the  servants  in  attendance.  The  peculiar 
carriage  she  affects — a  cut  between  a  London  hansom  and 
a  French  coupe* — is  once  more  to  be  seen  tooling  home- 
ward in  the  early  afternoons,  and  there  are  lights  in  the 
windows  of  her  residence  far  on  into  the  night.  Like  most 
actresses,  she  gets  up  late,  but  is  seldom  in  bed  before  two 
or  three  in  the  morning.  Old-fashioned  persons  advocate 
early  hours  as  beneficial,  but  I  do  not  believe  Sarah  had 
even  an  hour  of  "  beauty  sleep  "  in  her  life. 

It  is  one  thing  to  enthrall  men,  but  your  really  bewitching 
siren  longs  to  try  her  hand  on  her  own  sex.  Latterly,  on 
the  Peninsula,  Sarah  made  two  conquests  of  which  she  may 
be  justly  proud.  One  of  them  was  the  Queen- Regent  of 
Spain,  the  other  Queen  Amelia  of  Portugal.  The  latter,  we 
hear,  did  not  miss  a  single  representation,  and  every  night 
Sarah  was  advertised  to  play  at  the  Lisbon  Theatre,  there 
she  was  in  the  royal  box,  leading  the  applause. 

The  queen-regent  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  for 
theatre  going.  Besides,  it  was  the  woman  particularly  who 
interested  her.  So  a  chamberlain  was  dispatched  to  the 
actress's  hotel,  and  she  was  informed  that  the  sovereign 
would  take  it  kindly  if  she  would  come  to  the  palace,  a  royal 
coach  being  in  attendance.  Sarah  has  often  personified 
queens  on  the  stage,  and  I  doubt  whether  she  looked  a  whit 
less  regal  than  Elizabeth  of  Austria  when  she  walked  into 
the  audience  chamber  with  her  stately,  undulating  glide. 

Sarah  was  still  in  Portugal  when  Alexandre  Dumas  shuffled 
off  this  mortal  coil,  and  she  was  only  represented  at  the 
funeral  by  a  beautiful  wreath  of  flowers.  The  last  time  the 
two  met  was  at  Marly,  this  summer.  She  was  about  to 
start  on  this  tour,  and  went  to  bid  him  and  Sardou  good- 
bye. Sardou,  you  know,  was  Dumas's  neighbor  in  the 
country,  and  a  great  friend,  too  ;  there  could  be  no  rivalry 
between  them,  their  productions  are  of  such  a  different  order. 
Sarah  spoke  to  Dumas  of  the  thousandth  representation  of 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  which  had  already  been  played 
four  hundred  and  sixty  times.  "  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
celebrating  it,"  was  his  reply,  "  but  don't  ask  me  to  go." 

Sarah's  first  introduction  to  Dumas  took  place  one  night 
at  the  Odeon  ;  he  went  into  her  dressing-room  and  paid  her 
some  pretty  compliments.  She  had  been  performing  Zanetto 
in  "  Le  Passant,"  and  seizing  the  occasion,  asked  him  if  he 
would  write  her  a  part,  to  which  he  answered  :  "  My  child, 
you  were  created  for  the  language  of  the  gods.  I  only 
speak  the  language  of  men,  I  write  comedies  in  prose." 
After  that  they  became  great  friends,  and  Sarah  was  wont 
to  carry  her  sorrows  to  him. 

But  it  was  some  time  before  she  had  her  desire,  and  did 
at  last  appear  in  a  play  by  Dumas.  It  was  "  L'Etrangere," 
in  which  she  was  cast  for  the  character  of  the  evil  foreign 
woman — a  bitter  disappointment,  for  she  had  hoped  to  act 
the  more  sympathetic  part  of  the  duchess,  which  was  given 
to  Croizette.  Emile  Perrin  then  reigned  at  the  Francais, 
and  Croizette  could  turn  Perrin  round  her  little  finger,  and 
so  Sarah  had  to  put  up  with  what  she  could  get ;  but  when 
the  question  of  changing  the  title  was  mooted,  her  despair 
was  so  deep  that  Dumas  took  pity  on  her  and  decided  that 
"  L'Etrangere  "  should  be  retained. 

It  is  typical  of  her  wayward,  restless  spirit  that,  after  hav- 
ing moved  heaven  and  earth  to  be  elected  a  sociitaire  of  the 
Francais,  she  suddenly  .became  impressed  with  the  irre- 
vocableness  of  the  deed,  feeling  pretty  sure  that  she  should 
some  day  break  the  contract,  as  in  point  of  fact  she  did. 
So  off  she  went  to  Dumas  to  tell  him,  first  of  her  election 
and  then  of  her  disinclination  to  validate  it  by  putting  her 
signature  to  the  necessary  documents.  "Don't  sign,  my 
dear  child,"  was  his  characteristic  advice  ;  '•  your  hair  curls 
too  crisply.  People  whose  hair  curls  like  this" — and  he 
seized  a  lock  of  his  own — "  should  never  put  their  names  to 
contracts  for  life  !  "  He  never  said  a  truer  word,  either  of 
himself  or  Sarah.  PARISINA. 

Paris,  December  12,  1895. 
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PARIS    DURING    THE    COMMUNE. 


Vivid    Pictures    of    a    Second    Reign    of    Terror,    from    "The    Red 

Republic" — How   the   Revolt  Began— Lights  and 

Shadows  of  Barricade  and  Dungeon. 


Robert  W.  Chambers,  whose  "  King  in  Yellow "  made 
quite  a  stir  in  the  novel-reading  public  of  London  a  few 
months  ago,  has  written  a  new  novel  which  deserves  to  be 
widely  read.  It  is  entitled  "  The  Red  Republic  :  A  Romance 
of  the  Commune,"  and  presents  a  very  vivid  picture  of  that 
second  Reign  of  Terror  in  which  the  Parisians  of  only 
twenty-five  years  ago  reverted  to  a  wolfish  savagery  that 
could  have  been  possible  in  no  other  civilized  country. 

This  work  is  essentially  a  novel,  telling  a  most  absorbing 
tale  pf  a  young  American  art  student's  adventures  in  his 
efforts  to  save  an  orphaned  and  friendless  young  girl  from  a 
band  of  cut-throats  who  stood  high  in  power  in  the  Com- 
mune. His  adventures  and  those  of  his  friends  and  ene- 
mies are  most  astonishing.  One  expects  such  daring  ex- 
ploits and  narrow  escapes  in  the  period  in  which  Stanley 
Weyman  sets  his  stories  or  in  mediaeval  Italy  ;  but  it  is 
distinctly  shocking  to  find  them  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
nineteenth  century.  And  yet  they  do  not  seem  unreal.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Chambers  prints  a  note  of  acknowledgment  to 
the  many  authorities  from  which  he  drew  the  historical 
background  of  his  tale,  and  says  "the  separation  of  the  ro- 
mance from  the  facts  would  leave  the  historical  basis  prac- 
tically accurate." 

This  historical  background  is  so  remarkable  that  we  shall 
make  a  few  extracts  from  it.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris,  just  after  the  Prussians  had  with- 
drawn, and  that  Thiers's  stipulation  that  the  National  Guard 
should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  arms  had  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  an  insurgent  party,  composed  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  riffraff  of  Paris,  which  followed  the  dictates 
of  a  mysterious  general  committee  in  defiance  of  Thiers  and 
his  ministers.  Mr.  Chambers  scores  Thiers  heavily  for  his 
policy  of  delay  in  the  inception  of  the  revolt,  and  presents 
this  picture  of  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  negligence 
when  his  soldiers  had  captured  the  cannon  which  the 
National  Guard  had  dragged  to  the  heights  of  Montmartre 
and  trained  on  the  city  of  Paris  : 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  General  Lecomte  sent  word  to  Gen- 
eral d'Aurelle  de  Paladines  that  the  cannon  were  taken,  and  sappers 
were  demolishing  the  intrenchments,  and  he  begged  him  at  once  to 
bring  horses  to  remove  the  cannon  to  the  city  below.  De  Palatines 
came  himself,  and  wanted  to  know  what  General  Lecomte  meant ; 
Thiers  had  given  him  no  orders  for  horses. 

"  Good  God  !  "  cried  General  Lecomte,  "  has  he  neglected  to  send 
the  horses?  " 

D'Aurelle  de  Paladines  shouted  to  his  men  to  move  the  cannon  by 
hand,  and  the  soldiers  at  once  began  to  dpag  a  piece  of  seven  through 
the  mud  and  down  the  steep,  slippery  street  to  the  foot  of  the  hill. 
A  great  crowd  of  men,  women,  and  children  had  gathered  to  watch 
them,  and  from  every  house  National  Guards  ran  out,  rifle  in  hand, 
crying  :  "  Thiers  has  betrayed  us  !  A  coup  d'itat  /  Lecomte  is  rob- 
bing us  of  our  cannon  !  " 

De  Paladines  sent  messenger  after  messenger  in  hot  haste  to 
Thiers,  begging  and  imploring  him  to  send  horses  and  harness. 

"  It  will  take  my  men  a  day  to  move  seven  or  eight  of  these  guns 
by  hand,"  he  wrote.  "Our  force  is  small,  and  our  men  have  not 
been  fed.  We  have  no  provisions,  and  every  second  may  mean  life 
or  death." 

At  eight  o'clock  the  equipages  and  horses  had  not  arrived.  The 
crowd  grew  more  menacing.  The  regular  troops,  tired  and  hungry, 
waited  for  their  food  to  arrive.  General  Vinoy  came  up,  demanding 
the  reason  of  delay,  and  more  messengers  were  dispatched  to  Thiers. 

"  Treason  1  Robbery  !  Down  with  Vinoy  !  Down  with  Pala- 
dines !  Down  with  Thiers  I  Down  with  the  cannon  thieves  ! " 
yelled  the  crowd. 

"  Go  to  h — 1,"  replied  a  small  bugler  of  the  Seventy-Sixth,  and  the 
crowd  set  up  a  shout  of  laughter. 

"Sonny,"  cried  a  handsome  young  woman,  in  sabots  and  a  red 
skirt,  "do  you  want  this  cake?"  and  she  handed  the  bugler  a  bit 
which  the  poor  little  fellow  devoured  eagerly. 

"Good  for  you!"  shouted  the  crowd.  "  Wait  1  You  are  our 
brothers  I     If  you  are  hungry,  we  will  get  you  food  !  " 

In  an  instant  loaves  of  bread  and  bottles  of  wine  were  brought  to 
the  troops  who,  half-starved,  received  them  with  delight.  In  vain 
their  officers  interfered  and  threatened.  "We  are  hungry,  the 
National  Guard  give  us  food,  why  should  we  fire  on  them  ?  They 
are  our  brothers  I  " 

"  Vive  la  Ligne  !  "  shouted  the  crowd. 

"  Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  !  "  shouted  the  regulars.  The  soldiers 
of  two  companies  of  the  Seventy-Sixth,  recently  recruited  from  Belle- 
ville, began  to  fraternize  with  the  crowd.  An  officer  ordered  them 
back,  but  they  laughed  in  his  face.  A  throng  of  women  and  children 
pressed  around  the  artillerymen  who  were  moving  the  cannon  away. 
The  artillerymen  resisted,  laughing,  but  the  crowd  hoisted  them  on 
their  shoulders,  crying  "  Hurrah  for  the  artillery  !  "  and  others 
dragged  the  cannon  back  to  the  intrenchments.  A  company  of  foot 
Chasseurs  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the  National  Guard.  The  rifles 
fell  to  a  level,  but  women  ran  out  and  covered  their  husbands  and 
brothers  with  their  own  bodies. 

"  Fire  !  "  shouted  the  captain  ;  not  a  shot  responded.  Other  troops 
were  ordered  to  clear  away  the  constantly  increasing  crowd,  but  they 
refused.  Their  officers  threatened  them  with  sabre  and  revolver,  but 
they  stood  doggedly  inactive. 

"  The  National  Guard  has  fed  us.  We  will  not  fire  on  women  !  " 
they  replied. 

"  Hello  you  1  the  handsome  soldier  with  the  brown  mustache  !  " 
cried  a  pretty  girl  from  the  crowd.     "  Will  you  stay  with  us?" 

"  Will  you  give  me  something  to  eat  ?  "  said  the  soldier,  seriously. 

"Yes,  indeed,  food  and  drink." 

The  soldier  accepted  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wine. 

"  To  the  health  of  the  Republic,"  he  replied,  and  drained  the  glass. 

"  Vive  la  Republique  I     Vive  la  Ligne  1 "  cried  the  people. 

The  officers  were  powerless.  Some  threw  down  their  swords  and 
walked  away,  weeping  with  rage  and  mortification.  Some  broke  their 
swords  over  their  knees  and  flung  them  into  the  street.  Suddenly 
drums  were  heard,  and  the  Federal  battalions,  colors  flying,  bayonets 
shining,  poured  into  the  street  from  every  side.  General  Lecomte 
shouted  to  them  to  halt,  but  thev  pressed  toward  the  regular  troops, 
followed  by  the  crowd.  In  vain  Lecomte  ordered  his  troops  to  charge 
and  clear  the  street.  The  company  which  was  guarding  the  "Tower 
of  Solferino,"  a  cafe\  raised  their  rifles,  butt  upwards,  and  refused  to 
budge. 

"  Death  to  Vinoy  !  Death  to  Thiers  !  "  howled  the  rabble  that  had 
followed  the  Federal  battalions.  A  crashing  volley  drowned  their 
howls.     The  National  Guards  had  fired  on  the  Line, 

The  insurgents  recaptured  the  cannon  and  made  demon- 
strations that  frightened  Thiers  into  withdrawing  to  Ver- 
sailles. An  officer  at  the  Ministry  of  War  thus  tells  of  his 
flight  : 

"  I  was  inspecting  the  guard  down  here.  M.  Thiers  sat  with  his 
ministers  above  there  in  the  long  salon,  pretending  to  hold  a  council. 
I  did  not  see  it  myself,  but  those  who  did,  say  he  would  not  listen  to  a 
word.     He  shut  up  MacMahon  and  the  old  Minister  of  War,  and 


snubbed  Borel  and  Appert,  and  yet  he  had  nothing  to  propose  him- 
self. General  Vinoy  arrived  with  his  staff.  They  left  their  horses 
at  the  gate,  surrounded  by  a  squadron  of  light  cavalry  who  had 
served  as  escorts.  Every  minute  messengers  arrived  with  fresh 
news  of  the  disaster  on  Montmartre,  and  brought  in  witnesses  of  the 
murders  of  the  generals.  Suddenly  there  came  cries  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Esplanade.  It  was  a  battalion  of  the  National  Guard 
marching  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  carrying  a  red  flag  and  shouting 
'  Vive  la  Commune/'  I  was  down  here,  I  didn't  see  him — but  they 
say  Thiers  squealed  like  a  trapped  rabbit,  and  ran  out  into  the  hall. 
From  there  I  myself  heard  him  give  the  order  to  evacuate  Paris. 
Monsieur  de  Carette,"  said  the  officer,  bitterly,  "with  my  handful  of 
men  I  could  have  scattered  that  battalion,  red  flags  and  all." 

"  Well,"  said  Alain,  "  and  what  did  the  petit  bonhom  me  do  next?" 
"  He  ran  back  for  his  hat.  and  the  next  minute  came  tumbling 
down  the  stairs.     '  General  Vinoy,'  he  called  out,  '  I  will  take  your 
escort.'     He  jumped  into  his  coupe",  and,  when  he  was  seated,  he 
took  out  a  biank  book,   like   one  who  has   forgotten   a  trifle,   and 
scribbled  something.     It  was  an  order  to  abandon  Mont-Val6rien." 
"  Sainte  Vierge  !  "  groaned  De  Carette,  "  this  is  criminal." 
"  Mont-Val6rien,  the  one  impregnable  fortress  between  Paris  and 
Versailles  I  "  said  Philip,  under  his  breath. 

"Then,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  passionately — "then  he  stuck 
his  head  out  of  the  window  and  called  the  escort  around  him. 
'  Gallop  1  Gallop  !  '  he  cried  to  the  officer  in  charge.  *  As  long  as 
we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Pont  de  Sevres  we  are  in  danger  !  '  and 
the  squadron  departed  at  full  speed,  leaving  General  Vinoy  without 
an  escort." 

Here  is  a  little  scene  that  shows  how  Paris  behaves  in  a 
revolution  ;  the  young  American,  Philip  Landes,  trying  to 
cross  the  city  : 

His  progress  was  barred  at  the  entrance  of  the  Place  St.  Sulpice 
by  sentinels  of  the  National  Guard,  who  warned  him  back  with  the 
sharp  cry,  "  Au  large  1  au  large  !  " 

Along  the  line  of  sentinels  a  curious  crowd  had  gathered.  What 
they  were  watching,  Landes  could  not  see,  until  he  crossed  the  street. 
Here  a  jumble  of  cabs,  trucks,  and  omnibuses  were  stuck  fast,  for- 
bidden to  proceed,  unable  to  turn  back.  When  he  stepped  upon  the 
sidewalk  and  turned  to  get  a  full  view  of  the  square,  the  matter  was 
explained.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  of  the  National  Guard  were  work- 
ing like  beavers  along  the  four  sides  of  the  Place,  and  already  a  for- 
midable barricade  of  paving-stones  had  been  erected.  The  Federals 
— rifles,  coats,  and  cartridge-belts  thrown  aside — were  attacking  the 
granite  blocks  of  the  pavement  with  pick  and  crow.'  A  bow-legged 
officer,  with  red  reverses  to  his  tunic  and  yards  of  gold  lace  on  sleeve 
and  kipi,  straddled  up  and  dqwn  the  sidewalk  where  the  men  were 
working,  and  where  the  shop-windows  reflected  his  own  charms.  He 
talked  in  a  loud  nasal  voice,  and  divided  his  attention  between  his  re- 
flection in  the  windows  and  a  group  of  pretty  shop-girls  who  were 
giggling  on  the  kerb. 

"  Mon  Dieu!  qu'U  est  beau!"  tittered  a  saucy  brunette  j  "such 
graceful  legs  I  " 

"His  legs  are  Renaissance  architecture,  ladies — Francois  Pre- 
mier !  "  said  a  student  with  a  T-square  under  one  arm  and  a  drawing- 
board  under  the  other. 

The  girls  giggled  until  everybody  in  the  vicinity  laughed  too. 

"  Not  Renaissance — Moorish  !  "  put  in  another  student.  "  Look 
at  him  now  as  he  stands — the  rear  view — a  perfect  Moorish  arch! 
Those  legs,  ladies  ! — admire  this  fragment  from  the  Alhambra,  im- 
ported by  the  government  at  enormous  expense  for  the  instruction 
of  the  Paris  public  and " 

A  soldier  tried  to  seize  him,  but  he  dodged  and  mounted  an  omni- 
bus, from  the  top  of  which  Landes,  hurrying  away,  heard  him  still 
explaining  in  a  loud  voice  the  priceless  value  of  this  human  gem  of 
Moorish  architecture,  amid  shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  by-standers. 

"  How  can  they  laugh  ?  How  can  they  ?"  Philip  thought.  "  No- 
body but  a  Parisian  would  make  a  jest  of  these  sinister  prepara- 
tions." 

Another  and  a  more  sinister  scene  of  life  in  the  gay  cap- 
ital in  those  terrible  days  is  given  in  this  bit : 

In  the  Place  de  Medici,  two  Hussars  of  Death  sat  motionless  upon 
their  bony  horses,  their  long  cloaks  hanging  to  the  stirrups,  black 
crape  fluttering  on  their  arms.  Like  foul  night-birds  surprised  by 
daylight,  blinking  maliciously  at  the  passers-by,  these  strange  creat- 
ures peered  over  the  cloaks  which  shrouded  their  faces,  watching  with 
fierce,  bright  eyes  every  movement  of  the  people. 

The  dome  of  the  Pantheon  was  glowing  in  the  sky,  as  he  passed 
the  Rue  Gay  Lussac,  and  above  it  the  red  flag  of  the  Commune 
flapped  black  against  the  rising  sun.  Figures  passed  across  the  ter- 
raced roof,  silhouetted  against  the  bright  blue  above,  with  a  sparkle 
of  buttons  and  bayonets  as  they  turned,  Oq  the  Boulevard  St. 
Michel,  the  cafes  were  opening,  and  those  hopeless  creatures,  the 
morning  absinthe-drinkers,  dotted  the  terraces  of  the  Cafes  Rouge 
et  Noir  and  Garibaldi.  A  few  harsh-voiced  women,  over  whose 
pale  faces  the  rouge  was  smeared,  were  returning  with  their  escorts 
from  some  f£te  in  Montparnasse,  and  their  eyes,  encircled  by  violet 
rings,  glittered  with  vice.  Their  escorts  were  students,  weary  and 
viciously  drunk,  and  they  filled  the  street  with  coarse  yells  and  shouts 
of  defiance. 

"  Vive  la  Commune  !  "  shouted  one. 

"  Oh,  non — pas  ca  voyons,"  cried  another  ;  "  vive  Thiers  !  " 

"  Vive  Thiers  !  "  they  shouted  ironically. 

Then  they  noticed  the  Hussars  of  Death  in  the  Place  de  Medici, 
and  shook  their  fists  at  them  in  drunken  bravado. 

"  Long  live  Thiers  !  "  they  screamed.  "  Long  live  the  republic  !  " 
"  Down  with  the  Commune  !  "     "A  mort,  les  Hussards  de  la  Mort  !  " 

Slowly  one  of  the  draped  cavaliers  turned  in  his  saddle  and  pointed 
at  the  students.  Drunk  as  they  were,  they  felt  the  menace  of  that 
outstretched  arm  ;  their  yells  and  cat-calls  died  in  their  throats,  and 
one  of  the  women  ran  into  a  cafe,  shrieking  hysterically.  A  ghastly, 
silent  laugh  stretched  the  skin  on  the  hussar's  sunken  face,  his  arm 
fell  slowly  to  his  side,  and  his  head  sank  again  among  the  folds  of  the 
long  cloak.  Only  his  eyes,  restless  and  brilliant,  glittered  venom- 
ously above  the  mantle. 

An  incident  of  the  story  that  is  not  historic,  but  is  inter- 
esting for  itself,  is  the  following  which  takes  place  in 
Philip's  studio  at  the  time  when  every  man  in  Paris  was  in 
constant  apprehension  of  denunciation  as  a  suspect  : 

Landes  walked  to  the  door  and  flung  it  open.  A  little  sallow  man, 
all  in  black  save  for  a  crimson  sash  across  his  breast,  stepped  noise- 
lessly into  the  room,  without  removing  his  hat.  Two  soldiers  of  the 
National  Guard  started  to  follow  him  in,  but  he  motioned  them  out 
again,  and  closed  the  door  softly  behind  him.  Then  in  a  colorless, 
husky  voice  he  demanded  to  see  the  proprietor  of  the  apartment. 

"  I  am  the  locataire,"  said  Landes.  with  a  dull,  oppressive  weight 
in  his  heart,     "  What  do  you  want,  and  who  are  you?" 

"  I  am  Citizen  Verlet,  charged  by  the  chief  of  police  to  arrest  one 
Henri  Marsy,  suspect  of  the  Commune.     What  is  your  name  ?  " 

"  Philip  Landes,  artist." 

"  And  this  gentleman  ?  "  looking  at  Ellice. 

"John  D.  Ellice,  artist." 

"  Who  is  your  neighbor  in  the  studio  opposite  ?  " 

"  Moreau  Gauthier,  sculptor,"  said  Landes.  "Mr.  Ellice  does 
not  live  here.     Kindly  address  yourself  to  me." 

"  I  will  address  myself  to  whom  I  choose,"  replied  the  little  man, 
in  passionless  tones.     "  Who  lives  in  the  next  studio  beyond  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Landes.  lying  deliberately — for  he  did  know 
that  Henri  Marsy  lived  there.  So  did  Jack,  and  immediately  had  an 
inspiration. 

"  Well,  good-bye,  Philip."  he  said,  shaking  hands  with  Landes, 
and  giving  him  a  knowing  squeeze.  "  I'll  see  you  to-morrow,  then." 
He  started  for  the  door.  The  little  man  locked  it  and  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that !  "  cried  Landes,  angrily. 

"  This  gentleman  must  not  leave  for  the  present.  I  am  going  to 
search  your  apartment." 

"  No,  you  are  not,"  broke  in  Philip. 

"  In  the  name  of  the  Commune " 

"  I  don't  care  a  damn  in  whose  name  1  "  cried  Landes.  trembling  ' 
with   wrath.      "Get  out  of_my_place  I  "      He  started  toward  the  I 


sallow  man,  but  the  delegate  from  the  Commune  was  too  quick  for 
him.     Unlocking  the  door,  he  beckoned  the  soldiers. 

"  Search  is  refused,"  he  said,  impassively  ;  "  fire,  if  further  resist- 
ance is  offered." 

"  Try  it,  you  crop-eared  ragamuffins  !  "  shouted  Landes,  white  with 
fury.  Snatching  an  American  flag  from  the  wall,  he  flung  it  over  the 
chandelier. 

"  Do  you  see  that  flag  ?  Do  you  see  me  standing  under  it  ?  That 
is  my  flag.  This  is  United  States  ground.  Outrage  it  or  me,  if  you 
dare  !  " 

The  delegate  from  the  Commune  turned  a  shade  more  sallow  and 
stared  at  the  flag. 

"The  American  minister  shall  know  about  this  to-morrow,"  said 
Ellice,  gravely.  "I  must  request  your  name  again— what  was  it — 
Varlet?    Oh,  Verlet." 

Citizen  Verlet  grew  pale  and  stepped  back.  He  knew  nothing 
about  alien  rights,  and  he  meant  to  conceal  his  ignorance  if  he  could. 
The  soldiers  eyed  the  flag  stupidly  and  fingered  their  rifles.  After  a 
moment,  Verlet  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed  to  Landes. 

"  It  is  a  mistake  ;  formal  search  will  not  be  necessary.  No  insult 
to  your  country  was  intended,  and  I  hope  the  incident  may  be 
dropped." 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  events  of  the  early  days  of  the 
Commune  is  thus  described  : 

The  "  party  of  order  "  in  Paris  lost  what  little  faith  it  had  retained 
in  Adolphe  Thiers,  and  declared  that  its  patience  was  at  an  end. 
Day  by  day  the  Communistic  revolt,  which  at  first  pretended  to  jus- 
tify itself  in  the  cry  of  "  Municipal  Liberty,"  was  taking  a  sinister  - 
character,  anything  but  French.  Every  day  the  alarmed  inhabitants 
of  Paris  saw  new  actors  enter  the  scene.  The  H6tel  de  Ville  had  be- 
come a  revolutionary  head-quarters.  Strange,  suspicious  creatures 
haunted  it :  Polish  dragoons  in  full  uniform,  with  tasseled  boots  and 
flapping  cloaks  ;  Garibaldians  in  red  shirts,  plumed  hats,  and  enor- 
mous spurs;  "Hussars  of  Death"  in  the  fantastic  panoply  which 
has  made  their  hideous  trapping  an  omen  of  violence  and  terror. 
With  crape  on  their  arms,  revolvers  in  their  belts,  and  long  sabres 
dangling,  these  strange  creatures  rode  like  nightmares  through  the 
dimly  lighted  streets,  or  stalked  silently,  two  by  two,  enveloped  in 
their  vast  mantles.  At  night  the  cafes  were  crowded  with  motley 
throngs  who  gambled,  and  cursed,  and  drank  with  women  of  the 
most  abandoned  and  dangerous  type.  Gold  was  poured  out  like 
water,  orgies  awakened  the  sober  inhabitants,  whose  expostulations 
were  received  with  jeers,  and  curses,  and  an  occasional  playful  bullet. 
The  Belleville  battalions  marched  and  counter-marched  all  day,  blow- 
ing their  eternal  bugles  and  drumming  until  the  whole  city  echoed 
from  morning  until  night  with  one  terrific,  ear-splitting  racket. 

A  terror,  which  was  not  without  reason,  seized  upon  the  good 
people  of  Paris. 

"  Are  these  bandits  paid  to  annoy  us  in  this  way  ?  "  they  demanded 
of  one  another.  The  answer  came  in  a  startling  manner.  The  Cen- 
tral Committee,  revolvers  leveled,  "borrowed"  five  hundred  thou- 
sand francs  from  the  Bank  of  France.  Then  anger  and  fright  wrung 
a  cry  of  protest  from  the  decent  element  in  the  city.  A  great  meet- 
ing of  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Paris  was  called  for  the  twenty-second 
of  March  in  front  of  the  new  Op6ra.  It  was  to  be  a  silent  protest, 
but  an  imposing  one.  The  people  were  cautioned'  to  bring  no  arms 
and  to  utter  no  hostile  cry.  They  were  to  march  quietly  through  the 
streets,  their  attitude  was  to  be  dignified  and  non-provocative,  and  they 
hoped  to  show  the  inhabitants  and  the  insurgent  National  Guard  that 
the  majority  of  the  bourgeoisie  were  not  in  favor  of  the  violence  which 
was  beginning  to  succeed  the  brief  interval  of  quiet. 

All  the  morning  these  inoffensive  people  had  been  gathering  before 
the  Opera.  By  noon  ten  thousand  people  had  gathered,  and  still 
more  were  flocking  in.  From  the  Place  de  l'Opera  they  could  see, 
through  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  the  formidable  barricade  which  defended 
the  Place  Vendorae. 

The  Place  Vendome  had  been  transformed  into  a  fortress.  Can- 
non and  mitrailleuses  guarded  the  barricade  across  the  Rue  de  la 
Paix,  and  the  whole  square  swarmed  with  the  troops  of  the  Com- 
mune. Du  Bisson,  that  loud-mouthed  renegade,  commanded  the 
western  angle  of  the  square  ;  Lullier,  the  southern  ;  and  the  com- 
mandant-in-chief, Bergeret,  occupied  the  centre  with  his  bullion- 
covered  staff.  Bergeret,  clothed  in  a  costume  which  would  have 
driven  an  opera  tenor  crazy  with  jealousy,  sa'  on  a  keg  in  the  middle 
of  the  square,  and  eyed  the  throng  in  front  of  the  Opera  with  a  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

"If  they  come  this  way,"  he  said  to  Du  Bisson,  "  I'll  mow 'em 
down— only  wait  and  see  me  !  "  .  .  . 

Swelling  like  a  turkey-cock,  be  turned  slowly  once  or  twice  as  if 
he  were  on  a  pivot,  and  glanced  up  at  the  windows  of  the  houses 
which  faced  the  square  on  the  side  of  the  Hotel  Continental. 
There  were  no  ladies  to  admire  him,  and  he  petulantly  ordered  that 
all  the  windows  facing  the  square  should  remain  shut.  As  he  spoke, 
a  bay-window  opposite  was  raised  and  two  gentlemen  stepped  into 
the  balcony,  conversing. 

"  Shut  that  window  !  "  shouted  Bergeret. 

One  of  the  gentlemen,  a  short,  ruddy  little  fellow,  with  very  bright 
eyes,  looked  at  him  calmly  for  a  moment,  then  quietly  resumed  the 
conversation  with  his  companion. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ?  "  bellowed  Bergeret,  furious  and  conscious  of 
the  attention  of  his  entire  staff ;  "shut  that  window  and  go  in  !  " 

The  short,  ruddy-faced  gentleman  quietly  lighted  a  cigar,  leaned 
over  the  balcony,  and  observed  General  Bergeret  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  his  eye. 

"  Burnside,"  he  said  in  English  to  his  companion,  "who  is  that 
jumping-jack  over  there?" 

Du  Bisson,  seeing  something  was  wrong,  came  up  hurriedly. 
•"  General,"  he  said,  "  be  careful  what  you  do  !  That  man  is  General 
Sheridan  of  the  United  States  army  and  his  companion  is  General 
Burnside  !  " 

Bergeret  bit  his  lip  and  turned  on  his  heel.  ...  A  bugle-call  from 
the  centre  of  the  square  brought  every  officer  to  his  feet.  Then  the 
drums  rattled  the  "  alarm  "  and  the  troops  fell  in,  and  "General" 
Bergeret,  swelling  with  importance,  followed  by  bis  grotesque  staff, 
marched  toward  the  eastern  section  of  the  barricade. 

The  crowd  which  had  been  gathered  in  front  of  the  Op6ra  was  in 
motion,  and  now,  headed  by  a  Line  soldier  without  arms,  who  bore 
the  tri-color  flag,  was  entering  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  making 
straight  for  the  Place  Vend6me. 

At  an  order  from  Bergeret  the  troops  formed  a  square,  officers  in 
the  centre,  cannon  at  the  angles.  At  another  order,  rifles  were 
loaded  and  bayonets  fixed,  but,  knowing  their  mission  to  be  peaceful, 
the  procession  of  citizens  continued  to  advance,  urging  each  other  to 
remember  and  give  no  provocation.  "  Vive  la  France  !  Vive  l'ordre  ! 
Vive  la  Garde  Nationale  !  "  were  all  the  cries  which  they  permitted 
themselves.  On  the  way,  thinking  that  possibly  the  sight  of  the  blue 
ribbons  which  many  wore  might  be  taken  as  a  pretext  for  violence, 
orders  were  given  to  remove  them.  On  they  came,  gravely,  quietly! 
until  the  foremost  rank  reached  the  barricade.  Then  they  requested 
the  National  Guard  to  let  them  pass,  as  their  mission  was  harmless 
and  peaceful.  Already  six  or  seven  Federals  bad  drawn  back  and 
opened  their  ranks  with  friendly  gestures,  when  suddenly  the  drums 
rolled,  and  a  strident  voice  was  heard,  loud,  frenzied,  dominating  the 
crash  of  the  drums,  uttering  terrible  menaces.  It  was  Bergeret, 
aping  the  custom  of  the  three  legal  summonses  to  disperse. 

The  citizens  stared  at  each  other  in  amazement. 

"  Ready  !  Aim  !  Fire  1  "  shrieked  this  ape  with  a  tiger's  heart. 
An  explosion  shook  the  barricade,  and  when  the  smoke  rose,  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix  was  a  ghastly  shambles.  With  terror-stricken  cries 
the  crowd  turned  and  fled,  trampling  over  the  dead  and  wounded, 
searching  vainly  for  a  place  of  safety.  A  white-haired  old  man  fell 
with  a  ball  between  his  eyes  ;  a  young  woman  lay  groaning  on  the 
sidewalk,  her  left  arm  crushed  by  a  bullet.  Twenty  corpses  lay  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  and  sixty  people  bleeding  from  rifle  bullets 
dragged  themselves  toward  a  place  of  safety.  Twelve  corpses  lay  in 
one  heap  on  the  corner  of  the  Rue  Neuve-Saint-Agustin. 

In  these  few  passages  we  have  given  enough  to  show  the 
tenor  of  the  book.  The  romance,  we  repeat,  is  an  absorb- 
ing one,  and  the  historical  part,  if  very  sanguinary,  is  as 
vivid  and  accurate  as  a  painting  by  Detaille. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  :  price, 
$1.25. 
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MR.    HEARST'S    NEW    JOURNAL. 


His  Journalistic  Stars— Julian  Ralph  his  Special  in  London— Julius 

Chambers  at  Washington— Sensational  Features 

Make  the  Paper  Talked  About. 


Young  Mr.  Hearst,  late  of  San  Francisco,  is  attracting 
attention  to  himself  by  his  conduct  of  the  new  Journal.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  I  wrote  some  weeks  ago  comment- 
ing on  the  changes  which  he  had  made  in  that  paper,  one  of 
which  included  omitting  the  word  ''Morning"  from  the 
title.  Other  changes  were  made  in  the  appearance  and 
make-up  of  the  paper,  but  the  features  which  have  attracted 
the  most  attention  in  the  newspaper  fraternity  have  been  the 
journalistic  stars  who  have  been  secured  by  Mr.  Hearst  for 
his  new  Journal.  Among  others,  as  I  have  already  men- 
tioned, he  sent  for  some  of  his  leading  writers  and  artists 
on  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
the  writers  have  as  yet  attracted  no  particular  attention,  but 
Homer  Davenport,  one  of  the  artists,  caught  the  eye  of  the 
public  at  once.  Davenport  has  been  sent  on  special  mis- 
sions, such  as  to  Philadelphia  to  do  the  Holmes  murder 
trial,  and  lately  has  been  in  Washington,  where  he  has  been 
caricaturing  our  legislative  Solons,  both  senators  and  con- 
gressmen, in  a  way  which  has  filled  some  venerable  gentle- 
men with  extreme  anger.  Davenport  seems  to  have  the 
same  broad-line  effects  that  Thomas  Nast  has,  but  he  has 
the  fervor  of  youth,  he  has  much  more  humor,  and  he  has 
more  facility  than  the  older  man. 

Among  the  other  men  whom   Hearst  brought  from  San 
Francisco  is  Charles   Michelson,  whom   he  at  once  sent  to 
Havana  to  be  special  correspondent  of  the  Journal.     Mr. 
Michelson    has   sent  numbers   of  special    dispatches    from 
there,  but  they  have  attracted  scant  attention,  as  it  has  been 
utterly  impossible  for  any  one  to  discover  either  from  his  or 
any  other  dispatches  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,    I   suppose   that    Mr.    Michelson   has    remained    in 
Havana,  being  fed  by  the  government  with  just  such  news  as 
they  considered  it  well  for  him   to  know,  and  that,  like  the  ' 
other  reporters  there,  he  has  been  secretly  securing  other  , 
news  by  the  underground  grapevine  telegraph,  which  came  i 
from  Cuban  sources,  and  which  completely  refuted  the  gov-  | 
ernment  news. 

Leaving  aside  Pacific  Coast  stars,  the  other  notable  men 
who    have   been   added  to   the  Journal's   staff  are  Julian 
Ralph,  "Alan  Dale,"  Julius   Chambers,  and  James  L.  Ford.  I 
Julius  Chambers,  who  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  edi- 
torial  council  of  the  New  York    World,  has  been  sent  to  ; 
Washington  as  the  special  correspondent   of  the  Journal.  \ 
He   has   been  sending   some    excellent    letters  from  there. 
Walter  Jaeger  is  sending  very  good  special  letters  from  Ber- 
tin  to  the  Journal.     Mr.   Hearst   is  copyrighting  his  cable  ; 
specials,  after  the  style  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  on  whom 
he  seems  to  have  modeled  his  newspaper  career. 

Julian  Ralph  was  secured  by  Mr.  Hearst  from  the  Sun,  , 
and  for  a  few  weeks  his  clever  pen   was  engaged  in  such 
cheap  work  as  reporting  the  Marlborough- Vanderbilt  wed- 
ding and  similar  "functions."     Mr.  Hearst,  however,  sud-  ; 
denly  concluded  to  send  him  to  London  as  his  special  corre-  ] 
spondent.     Ralph's   letters    have  now    been   coming   for  a 
few  days,  and  while  they  are  graphic  and  well  written,  it  is 
remarkable  bow  deficient  they  are  in  news  value  compared 
with  those  of  the  older  and  more  experienced  correspond- 
ents.    Harold  Frederic,  for  example,  has  been  for  over  ten 
years  at  the  head  of  the  New  York  Times  bureau  in  Lon-  ! 
don.     He  has,  of  course,  various  inside  means  of  obtaining 
information,  and  when  his  letters  are  read  beside  those  of  , 
Julian  Ralph,  the  paucity  of  news  in  Ralph's  letters  is  most 
remarkable.     The  reason  is  plain — Ralph  is  forced  to  de-  , 
pend  for  his  news  upon  the  London  papers,  and  particularly  ' 
upon  the  afternoon  sheets,  which  are  not  authoritative  jour-  J 
nals,  and  which  print  almost  anything  that  will  make  a  sen-  , 
sation,  after  the  style  of  our  American  papers.     Frederic, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  serious  correspondent,  and  has  many  ; 
facilities   for   acquiring   news    which   other   correspondents  ' 
lack.     Ralph  writes  a  good  letter,  but  he  has  not  yet  got  his 
Fleet  Street  bearings. 

"Alan  Dale,"  the  Journal's  dramatic  critic,  is  a  gentleman  j 
of  the  Semitic  persuasion,  who  used  to  be  on  Life,  and  who 
for  a  long  time  has  been  doing  the  dramatic  work  for  the 
Evening  World.  He  is  a  bright,  frothy  writer  who  says 
numerous  smart  things,  and  he  frequently  fills  an  entire  page 
or  more  of  the  Journal,  showing  that  he  possesses  almost 
as  much  of  the  gift  of  the  gab  as  that  celebrated  word- 
smith,  George  Alfred  Townsend.  It  is  only  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  "Alan  Dale"  is  always  interesting,  while 
George  Alfred  Townsend  is  always  dulL  "Alan  Dale"  is 
probably  more  read  than  any  dramatic  writer  now  in  New 
York.  William  Winter  and  "  Nym  Crinkle "  (A.  C. 
Wheeler)  have  for  years  been  critical  stars,  but  Winter  is 
getting  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cerebellum,  and  since 
Wheeler  took  to  writing  plays  himself,  he  has  ceased  to 
write  interestingly  about  other  people's  plays.  There  is  not 
very  much  confidence  reposed  in  "Alan  Dale's"  critical  in- 
tegrity, but,  at  all  events,  people  read  him,  so  Mr.  Hearst 
made  no  mistake  when  he  secured  him.  He  is  not  always 
refined.  In  fact,  he  is  frequently  very  coarse,  as  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  two  or  three  days  ago  he  devoted  a 
column  to  Olga  Nethersole's  kiss  in  "Carmen,"  saying 
therein : 

"  For  twenty  minutes  the  Empire  Theatre  seethed  kissily,  and  the 
audience  was  too  polite  to  cry  '  M'yum,  m'yum.'  The  air  vibrated 
with  osculation.  Olga  flung  back  her  head  and  opened  her  mouth, 
while  her  lover  gazed  amorously  at  her  tonsils  and  into  her  bronchial 
tubes.  Carmen  was  rather  a  bore  until  Miss  Xelbersole  began  her 
little  lippicisms.  If  you  go  to  see  Olga  in  '  Carmen.'  dear  reader, 
take  ice  with  you." 

James  L.  Ford,  the  Journals  literary  critic,  is  famous  in 
New  York  for  his  quarrels  with  publishers.  He  has  been 
engaged  in  "burning  up"  the  magazine  editors  since  a  time 
when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary.  He 
■■:-■  a ■: *ry  clever  writer,  and  is  particularly  happy  when  he  is 
_  -gaged  in  badgering  Bok,  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 


Journal,  and  similar  Philistines,  as  he  calls  them.     As   an 
instance  of  this,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  he  printed 
the  following  couplet  : 
"  The  people  in  this  business  who  are  gathering  in  the  rocks 

Are  the  Stareys,  and  the  Careys,  and  the  Johnsons,  and  the  Boks." 

Starey,  be  it  said,  used  to  edit  Harper's  Young  People, 
and  Carey  is  a  solemn  fat  man  who  helps  Johnson  edit  the 
Century.  Ford  is  clever,  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  he 
has  done  nothing  in  particular  on  the  Journal  to  attract 
attention. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  these  journalistic  lions,  the 
man  who  has  had  the  most  to  do  with  the  making  of  the 
new  Journal  has  been  Sam  Chamberlain,  formerly  of  lhe 
New  York  Herald.  However  bright  the  members  of  his 
staff  may  be,  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  made  no  particular 
impression  in  New  York  journalism  with  them,  because 
there  are  plenty  of  bright  writers  on  the  other  papers.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  introduced  all  sorts  of  features  which 
attracted  attention.  Some  of  them  were  failures — as  when 
the  Journal  started  a  wild  hullaballoo  over  a  "railroad  com- 
bine" between  New  York  and  Chicago.  It  was  a  flat  fail- 
ure— there  is  no  "  railroad  question"  here,  such  as  you  have 
in  California.  As  for  the  other  "  features,"  I  do  not  know 
as  I  particularly  admire  some  of  them,  but  I  suppose  it  is 
"  good  newspaper  business  "  if  they  make  people  buy  the 
paper.  For  example,  when  the  Parkhurst  crusade  was  rag- 
ing recently  most  hotly,  and  when  the  police  were  arresting  the 
Tenderloin  girls  for  eating,  and  the  Tenderloin  restaurateurs 
for  selling  them  food  to  eat,  a  girl  named  Lizzie  Schauer 
accosted  a  man  one  evening,  requesting  to  be  directed  to 
a  certain  address.  She  was  arrested  by  some  Parkhurst 
spies  who  were  patroling  the  streets,  waiting  for  women  to 
accost  them.  The  girl  claimed  to  have  come  from  Jersey 
City,  and  to  be  honest  and  respectable.  None  the  less,  when 
she  was  hauled  up  before  a  police  magistrate  next  morning, 
the  magistrate  sent  her  over  to  the  Island  for  several  weeks 
for  being  a  disorderly  character.  The  Journal  immediately 
took  the  matter  up.  It  hired  a  police-court  shyster  to  defend 
her,  it  printed  photographs  of  the  girl,  caricatures  of  the 
police  magistrate,  and  ideal  pictures  of  the  noble  police- 
court  shyster.  It  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  community 
in  wild  shrieks  the  wrong  done  to  Lizzie  Schauer. 
It  finally  so  scared  the  hapless  police  magistrate  that 
he  interposed  no  objection  when  attempts  were  made  to 
get  her  off  the  Island.  Then  the  Journal  triumphantly 
printed  facsimiles  of  the  two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar  check 
which  it  had  paid  to  the  police-court  shyster,  and  fac-similes 
of  the  receipt  which  the  police-court  shyster  had  signed  for 
the  check.  All  of  this  caused  an  immense  sensation  in 
down-town  New  York  on  the  East  and  West  Side,  although 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  Fifth  Avenue,  Lexington  Ave- 
nue, or  Madison  Avenue  knew  anything  at  all  about  it.  It 
was  "good  newspaper  business,"  and  it  made  people  talk 
about  the  Journal.  Besides,  it  was  presumably  "protecting 
female  innocence."  But  I  am  pained  to  be  obliged  to  add 
that  the  relatives  of  Lizzie  Schauer  subsequently  admitted 
that  she  was  a  bad  lot,  and  that  she  had  given  birth  to  an 
illegitimate  child  several  years  before.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  5,  1896. 


There  is  but  one  army  in  the  world  that  is  hard  to  enter 
(says  the  Sun),  and  that  is  the  little  army  of  the  United 
States.  There  is  no  great  rush  to  enter  the  service,  but 
there  are  always  many  more  men  offering  than  are  needed. 
The  physical  test  for  applicants  is  extremely  severe,  while 
the  applicant  must  have  a  fair  education  and  proper  certifi- 
cates of  character  from  at  least  two  reputable  persons.  It 
is  still  true  that  less  than  a  majority  of  those  seeking  to  en- 
ter the  service  are  native  Americans,  but  it  is  required  that 
every  man  enlisting  shall  at  least  have  declared  his  intention 
of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  the  effort 
is  if  possible  to  obtain  natives.  The  stripe  of  men  apply- 
ing is  remarkably  good.  Reenlistments  are  frequent, 
and  as  about  half  a  score  of  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers receive  commissions  every  year,  the  man  that 
holds  by  the  service  has  a  chance  to  do  welL  It 
is  said  that  favoritism  is  unknown  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
motions from  the  ranks  in  the  United  States  army.  Of 
course,  education,  good  manners,  and  all  other  gifts  natur- 
ally help  a  man  forward  in  the  army  as  elsewhere.  Re- 
cruiting officers  find  that  the  chief  thing  that  brings  to  them 
the  kind  of  men  they  want  is  temporary  embarrassment. 
The  man  who  is  a  chronic  ne'er-do-well  has  no  chance  what- 
ever at  a  recruiting  office,  and  the  man  of  vicious  habits  is 
equally  hopeless.  Perhaps  a  man  with  a  ragged  coat  would 
not  necessarily  be  rejected  were  he  of  good  physique  and 
properly  recommended  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  re- 
quirements of  perfect  health,  good  repute,  fair  education, 
and  decent  habits  must  insure  a  high  average  of  character 
among  enlisted  men. 


The  recent  strike  among  the  street-car  men  in  Philadel- 
phia has  (says  the  Aation)  served  incidentally  to  show  one 
advantage  of  the  high-license  system  that  prevails  in  Penn- 
sylvania. It  has  always  been  held  that  the  large  sum  de- 
manded for  the  privilege  of  conducting  a  saloon  not  only 
[  must  incline  the  holders  of  licenses  to  obey  the  law 
when  its  violation  threatened  so  heavy  a  loss  as  the 
withdrawal  of  the  privilege,  but  also  would  secure  a 
higher  order  of  men  as  saloon-keepers  than  when  any- 
body can  get  the  chance  to  sell  liquor  for  a  petty  sum.  This 
theory  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  correct  in  Philadelphia. 
Appreciating  the  danger  to  the  public  peace  involved 
in  keeping  the  saloons  open  evenings  while  many  thousands 
of  idle  and  desperate  men  were  abroad,  the  director  of  pub- 
lic safety  requested  the  holders  of  licenses  to  close  their 
places  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon.  He  could  only  ask  this, 
not  require  it,  as  the  law  gives  no  city  official  the  right  to 
close  saloons  except  during  the  hours  required  by  the  State 
law  ;  and  yet  the  mere  request  was  universally  complied 
with  throughout  the  city.  Such  action  would  hardly  be  pos- 
sible in  a  citv  of  low  license. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  who  goes  with  the  Ashantee 
expedition,  has  taken  the  precaution  to  insure  his  life  for  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Mme.  Jeanne  Hugo,  the  granddaughter  of  Victor  Hugo, 
who  was  recently  divorced  from  her  husband,  Alphonse 
Daudet's  son,  is  about  to  marry  a  young  doctor  of  Paris. 

Charles  Lecocq,  the  composer  of  "  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot"  and  other  light  operas,  is  seeking  a  divorce  from 
his  wife.  Despite  twenty  years  of  married  life,  incompati- 
bility of  temper  is  the  plea  put  forward. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Rome,  but  took  their  Christmas  dinner  in  Florence 
with  Consul  Davis,  who  is  a  brother  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis.  After  New  Year's  they  were  to  go  to  London,  to 
remain  six  months. 

Colonel  C.  A.  Lincoln,  a  poor  farmer  of  Cowley  County, 
Kas.,  and  said  to  be  a  cousin  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  has  sud- 
denly become  a  Populist  leader.  He  has  made  dates  for 
one  hundred  meetings  in  school-houses  in  Bourbon  County. 
He  assumes  the  characteristics  of  "Old  Abe." 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  whose  wealth  is  estimated  at  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  was  elated,  the 
oiher  day,  because  he  was  able  to  eat  a  few  stewed  oysters. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  years  has  suffered  from  acute  dyspepsia, 
and  has  been  pleased  enough  when  a  bit  of  graham  cracker 
and  a  sip  of  malted  milk  did  not  bring  agony  to  him. 

The  De  Reszke  brothers,  as  they  have  to  be  very  careful 
in  their  living  in  order  to  preserve  their  voices,  rarely 
accept  dinner  invitations.  Recently,  however,  they  did  so, 
and  the  result  was  that  both  were  unable  to  sing  the  day 
after.  As  they  receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  a  per- 
centage of  the  receipts,  they  calculated  the  dinner  cost  them 
several  thousand  dollars. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  is  to- 
day busier  than  ever  as  a  literal  toiler  in  the  newspaper  vine- 
yard. Joe  Howard,  Jr.,  gives  this  pen-picture  of  him  in  a 
recent  letter  from  New  York:  "Scores  of  thousands  of 
people,  who  daily  cross  our  City  Hall  Park,  see,  sitting  near 
a  window  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  Sun  Building,  at 
least  three  hundred  days  in  every  year,  a  venerable  figure, 
intent  upon  manuscript  or  printed  matter." 

Giovanni  Caserio,  the  younger  brother  of  Santo  Caserio, 
who  assassinated  President  Carnot,  has  been  kept  under 
police  surveillance,  though  he  did  not  share  in  the  least  the 
anarchist  ideas  of  his  brother.  That  prevented  him  from 
finding  work  ;  and  finaliy  he  entered  a  Capuchin  convent,  at 
Borgo  San  Donnino.  After  three  months  of  residence  there, 
when  he  was  to  be  accepted  as  a  regular  monk  and  brother, 
the  superior,  who  is  a  Frenchman,  being  apprised  of  the 
identity  of  Caserio,  drove  him  out  of  the  convent.  The 
young  man  is  now  asking  from  the  government  permission 
to  change  his  name. 

George  Augustus  Sala  had  a  peculiarly  uncertain  temper. 
Once,  at  a  dinner  given  by  him  in  honor  of  Henry  Irving, 
Lord  Rosebery,  who  was  among  the  guests,  made  a  speech 
gently  bantering  the  actor.  Sala  instantly  took  offense,  and 
delivered  a  terrific  tirade,  which  began  with  "  Archibald 
Philip  Primrose,  Earl  of  Rosebery,  you  have  dared  this 
night  to  insult  a  man  who  has  served  his  country  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe."  And  so  on  at  great  length,  with 
tremendous  vehemence.  The  table  was  thunderstruck,  but 
Lord  Rosebery  made  another  speech,  which  soothed  the 
fiery  veteran  and  finally  reduced  him  to  tears. 

Lord  Dunraven  was  accused  by  the  late  General  Sheridan 
of  gross  discourtesy  as  long  ago  as  1874.  In  that  year, 
Dunraven  called  upon  Sheridan  and  presented  letters  of  in- 
troduction. The  general  supplied  him  with  letters  to  the 
commanding  officers  in  Montana,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  and 
Utah,  and  from  these  officers  Lord  Dunraven  received 
every  courtesy  during  his  Western  trip.  He  failed  to 
acknowledge  any  of  the  civilities  shown  him,  and  left  for 
England  without  a  word  to  General  Sheridan.  In  his 
slaughtering  of  big  game  in  Western  hunting,  Lord  Dun- 
raven brought  upon  himself  the  reproach  of  being  unsports- 
manlike. 

Senator  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection.  His  withdrawal  from  public  life  will  extin- 
guish one  of  the  most  notable  personal  dynasties  which  has 
ever  existed  in  American  politics.  Senator  Cameron,  the 
father  of  the  retiring  senator,  was  for  nearly  forty  of  his 
seventy-eight  years  the  supreme  boss  in  Pennsylvania  poli- 
tics. For  thirty  years  of  that  period  he  was  United  States 
Senator,  and  an  aggressive  and  influential  factor  in  national 
affairs.  The  nomination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for  President 
in  i860  was  due  in  part  to  his  course  in  abandoning  Mr. 
Seward  at  a  critical  juncture  in  the  contest.  His  resignation 
as  senator  was  followed  by  the  immediate  election  of  the 
son,  who,  upon  his  retirement  in  1897,  will  have  occupied 
the  place  for  twenty  years. 

A.  F.  Mummery,  the  accomplished  author  of  "  My  Climbs 
in  the  Alps  and  Caucasus,"  by  all  odds  the  most  delightful 
and  spirited  book  of  the  kind  which  has  appeared  since  Mr. 
Whymper's  "  Scrambles  Among  the  Alps,"  has  perished  on 
the  terrible  slopes  of  the  Nanga  Parbat,  a  peak  of  the  Him- 
alaya Mountains,  being  overtaken  by  an  avalanche  in  an  in- 
accessible pass,  with  the  two  native  guides  who  are  so  often 
referred  to  in  his  volume.  Mrs.  Mummery,  Geoffrey 
Hastings  (the  "Hastings"  of  the  book),  and  Dr.  Norman 
Collie,  all  well-known  members  of  the  Alpine  Club,  were  en- 
gaged with  Mr.  Mummery  in  the  attempt  on  the  peak,  but 
none  of  them  were  with  him  at  the  time  of  the  calamity. 
The  exact  location  of  the  bodies  is  not  known,  and  they  have 
not  been  recovered,  owing  to  a  vast  .snow-iall  around  the 
Nanga  Parbat. 


January  13,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SELLING    A    MINE. 


A  Mexican   Don's  Experience  with  a  Tenderfoot. 


Don  Manuel  Escordo  had  recently  come  into 
'  possession  of  a  small  silver  mine,  and,  according  to 
the  immemorial  custom  of  mine  owners,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  sell  it  to  some  one  else. 

Don  Manuel  began  preliminaries  by  preparing 
an  expert,  and  this  gentleman  prepared  a  report. 
A  few  disagreeable  people  expressed  entire  disbe- 
lief in  both  ;  but,  as  Don  Manuel  had  found  occa- 
sion to  observe  before,  this  is  a  skeptical  age.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  held  a  low  opinion  of  that 
sagacity  upon  which  the  world,  and  especially  the 
commercial  world,  so  prided  itself.  There  was 
that  exploded  idea,  for  instance,  about  there  being 
always  large  numbers  of  widows  and  orphans  scat- 
tered about  the  globe,  simply  waiting  to  be  taken 
in,  and  fraudulently  entreated  by  any  astute  person 
who  chose  to  take  the  trouble.  For  his  part,  al- 
though he  had  often  gone  to  great  exertion  in  at- 
tempting to  turn  an  honest  penny  at  their  expense, 
Don  Manuel  had  invariably  found  that  the  aver- 
age widow  held  fixed  and  inconvenient  ideas  as  to 
interest,  while  an  orphan  had  once  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  overreaching  Don  Manuel  himself. 

Although  he  sought  diligently  for  a  pur- 
chaser for  his  latest  acquisition,  during  several 
months  he  sought  in  vain.  So  unpromising  seemed 
his  quest  that  he  felt  on  the  verge  of  despair  ; 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  a  beneficent  Providence 
threw  an  Englishman  across  his  path.  Not  an 
elderly,  case-hardened  Englishman  either,  but  a 
nice,  fresh,  beardless  youth,  apparently  but  just 
out  of  leading-strings.  Moreover,  as  though  to 
prove  that  he  had  been  sent  especially  on  Don 
Manuel's  behalf,  he  had  plenty  of  money. 

The  lad's  name  was  Frank  Jerningham — a  cog- 
nomen so  completely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
ordinary  Mexican  tongue  that  its  owner  came  to  be 
known  simply  as  "El  Amigo  de  Don  Manuel." 
The  latter  gentleman  was  charmed  by  the  bestowal 
of  this  title,  as  it  seemed  to  give  him  a  sort  of  pre- 
scriptive right  in  his  young  friend,  besides  serving 
to  warn  off  any  other  adventurer  who  might  be 
casting  covetous  eyes  upon  his  prize.  Don  Manuel 
lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  merits  of  his  mine  to 
the  notice  of  his  Amigo,  and  in  enlarging  upon  the 
fortune  to  be  derived  from  it.  The  report,  which 
he  exhibited  with  pride,  set  forth  that  the  mine  con- 
tained free-milling  ore  of  a  high  grade,  and  that  in 
order  to  work  it  with  satisfaction  and  profit,  a  very 
small  capital,  with  but  a  trifling  amount  of  labor, 
were  all  that  would  be  required.  In  fact,  after 
perusing  this  document,  it  seemed  impossible  to 
feel  any  other  emotion  than  wonder  that  Don 
Manuel  could  bring  himself  to  part  with  so  prom-  j 
ising  a  property.  There  was,  however,  one  trifling 
omission,  which,  had  it  been  known,  might  have 
altered  somewhat  the  complexion  of  affairs.  This 
circumstance  was  that  for  many  years  the  mine  had 
been  full  of  water,  and  that  it  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  costliest  pumps, 
the  flooding  could  be  altogether  remedied. 

But  this  depressing  fact  being  carefully  withheld 
from  the  Amigo,  he  cheerfully  sold  out  several 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  consols,  in  order  to  put 
the  money  so  obtained  into  this  very  desirable  in- 
vestment. In  extenuation  of  his  action,  it  should 
be  explained  that  he  had  but  recently  come  of  age, 
and  was  anxious  to  prove  to  his  late  trustees  that 
he  was  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  management  of  his 
own  affairs.  Also,  he  had  been  brought  up  by  a 
maiden  aunt  in  that  policy  of  thinking  no  evil, 
which  usually  results  in  its  votaries  suffering  from 
a  good  deal. 

The  wonder  was  how  he  ever  got  so  far  as 
Mexico  without  being  fleeced.  His  native  shrewd- 
ness may  have  protected  him  to  some  extent, 
but  when  Don  Manuel  got  hold  of  him,  matters 
put  on  a  different  aspect.  When  he  was  first  let 
into  the  secret  of  the  existence  of  the  mine,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  mark  of  confidence  and  esteem, 
surprising  from  a  comparative  stranger.  Don 
Manuel  fostered  this  view  by  declaring  that  he  had 
already  refused  several  good  offers,  on  the  ground 
that  the  people  making  them  did  not  intend  work- 
ing the  ore  themselves,  and  he  would  not  lend  his 
countenance  to  a  mere  speculation. 

The  Amigo  blushed  with  pleasure  and  paid  half 
the  purchase-money  in  advance.  Before  complet- 
ing the  purchase,  however,  he  was  to  accompany 
Don  Manuel  on  a  visit  of  inspection. 

The  mine  being  situated  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  they  arranged  to  ride  there  one  day,  spend 
the  night  at  the  village  maison,  and  return  the  next\ 
day.  This  plan  was  carried  out,  and  on  their  arrival 
they  were  met  by  a  man  in  Don  Manuel's  employ, 
who  conducted  them  at  once  to  the  mine.  It  was 
already  provided  with  a  cage,  so  there  was  no  ob- 
stacle to  going  down  at  once.  The  new  owner 
gazed  at  the  surface  with  delight,  while  his  com- 
panion held  a  whispered  consultation  with  the  man. 
Then  the  two  seated  themselves  in  the  cage,  pre- 
paratory to  being  lowered.  They  were  let  down 
very  slowly,  in  order,  as  Don  Manuel  explained, 
that  bis  young  friend  might  examine  the  walls  at 
his  leisure,  thus  assuring  himself  of  the  richness  of 
the  quartz. 

The  Amigo,  being  extremely  ignorant  of  the 
whole  subject,  did  his  best  to  look  wise.  It  may 
be  imagined;  however,  that  there  was  little  inten- 


tion of  allowing  the  youthful  purchaser  to  go  very 
far,  and,  accordingly,  at  a  preconcerted  secret 
signal,  the  cage  began  unmistakably  to  ascend 
again.  The  Englishman  exclaimed  with  surprise, 
and  Don  Manuel  gave  vent  to  impatient  ejacula- 
tions concerning  the  stupidity  of  natives. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  "  he  demanded, 
with  seeming  anger,  when  they  reached  the  top. 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  windlass,  with  many  ex- 
cuses, said  that  he  had  just  discovered  a  flaw  in  the 
chain,  and  did  not  think  it  safe  for  the  sefiors  to 
descend  further  until  this  had  been  repaired. 
Therefore,  he  had  drawn  them  up  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Amigo  was  enchanted  with  what  he  had  al- 
ready seen,  and  went  off  to  the  maison  in  a  con- 
tented frame  of  mind.  The  lad  was  too  excited  to 
sleep,  and  lay  tossing  upon  his  uncomfortable  bed 
until  daybreak,  when  he  arose  and  dressed. 

He  felt  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  away  from 
his  newly  acquired  property  without  seeing  it  once 
more,  if  only  from  the  outside  ;  so  he  went  quietly 
out  of  the  house,  and  directed  his  steps  toward  the 
mine.  It  did  not  take  him  long  to  reach  it,  and 
he  gradually  became  possessed  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing desire  to  go  down  again.  He  was  a  light- 
weight, and  if  he  chose  to  risk  the  faulty  chain,  the 
chances  were  that  nothing  serious  would  happen. 
Crossing  over  to  where  an  Indian  was  regarding 
him  curiously  from  the  door  of  a  solitary  hut  near 
by,  he  contrived,  in  guide-book  Spanish,  to  make 
known  his  wishes. 

He  explained  the  reason  of  yesterday's  inter- 
rupted descent,  and  asked  the  man  if  he  could  not 
secure  the  chain  with  rope,  and  then  lower  him 
into  the  mine.  The  Indian  indulged  in  a  broad 
grin  before  replying. 

"The  chain  is  all  right,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  We 
of  the  village,  we  know  why  it  is  not  permitted 
that  the  senor  descend.  If  the  senor  give  me 
pesetas,  then  will  I  tell  him  things  of  much  value." 
The  Amigo  hesitated,  while  a  sort  of  chill  passed 
over  his  youthful  enthusiasm. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
pause;  "don't  say  any  more,  but  lower  me  into 
the  mine,  and  let  roe  find  out  for  myself  what  is 
wrong.  Then,  if  I  see  that  you  have  spoken  truly, 
you  shall  have  money." 

"  Good,"  replied  the  man;  "it  is  as  the  sefior 
pleases.  But  it  is  desirable  that  he  look  about 
him  with  care,  and  give  the  signal  to  be  drawn  up, 
with  much  speed." 

The  two  walked  over  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine, 
where  the  Amigo  stepped  into  the  cage,  while  his 
new  acquaintance  went  to  the  windlass  and  began 
lowering  him.  The  lad  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  borrowing  a  candle,  and  by  its  aid  he  recognized 
all  the  land-marks  that  they  had  passed  the  pre- 
vious day.  He  gazed  at  the  glistening  walls  with 
curiosity,  and  then  the  fancy  seized  him  to  glance 
below,  in  order  to  see  how  far  he  still  was  from  the 
bottom. 

As  he  looked,  he  recoiled  in  horror,  for  beneath 
him  rose  a  perfect  sea  of  black  water,  stagnant  and 
dull.  It  almost  touched  the  cage,  which  he  now 
noticed  had  stopped,  and  it  filled  the  mine. 

This,  then,  was  the  reason  of  yesterday's  frus- 
trated journey,  and  he  had  been  cheated  grossly. 
He  was  no  financial  genius,  after  all,  but  only  a 
raw  youth  who  had  come  very  near  being  out- 
witted by  a  Mexican  sharper.  He  flushed  angrily 
in  the  semi-darkness  as  he  signaled  to  be  drawn 
up. 

Don  Manuel  had  behaved  shamefully,  but  he 
would  get  even  somehow.  And  by  the  time  that 
he  reached  terra  firma,  the  outlines  of  a  plan  of 
revenge  were  shaping  themselves  in  his  brain. 

The  Indian  came  forward  with  a  smile.  "  Did 
the  sefior  see  enough  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Plenty,"  replied  the  youth,  laconically. 

"  Look  here,"  he  continued,  presently.  "  I  may 
want  you  to  do  something  for  me  in  an  hour  or 
two.  Will  you  wait  about  here  until  I  return  ?  If 
you  do  as  I  tell  you  without  saying  anything,  I'll 
pay  you  well.  See,  here  is  a  handful  of  pesetas  to 
go  on  with,  and  you  shall  have  more  after- 
wards." 

"The  senor  is  a  caballero  of  degree,"  said  the 
man,  gravely,  "  and  I  will  serve  him  with  devo- 
tion." 

"Then  stay  here,"  replied  the  Amigo;  "and 
when  I  come  back,  don't  take  any  notice  of  me  un- 
less I  speak  to  you." 

He  found  Don  Manuel  just  on  the  point  of  sitting 
down  to  breakfast,  and  he  joined  him  in  the  meal, 
doing  his  best  to  appear  at  ease,  and  giving  no 
hint  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spent  the  last 
hour. 

When  they  had  finished,  he  suggested  that  while 
the  horses  were  being  saddled,  he  and  Don  Manuel 
should  stroll  along  in  the  direction  of  the  mine  ; 
and  the  latter,  nothing  loth  to  increase  the  infatua- 
tion of  his  young  friend,  willingly  consented.  As 
they  drew  near  that  interesting  spot,  they  saw  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  stray  Indian  standing  idly 
near  the  windlass,  there  was  no  one  in  sight. 

"By  Jove!"  exclaimed  the  Amigo,  as  though 
struck  by  a  sudden  idea,  "  I  should  so  much  like  to 
have  a  lump  of  that  quartz  to  take  away  with  me. 
Let's  go  down  a  few  feet  and  knock  a  bit  off.  That 
man  over  there  would  lower  us,  and  if  we  did  not 
go  far,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  the  rope  break- 
ing.    Do  come  !  " 


Now,  Don  Manuel  had  hoped  that  all  risk  of  dis- 
covery was  over,  and  he  did  not  at  all  enjoy  the 
notion  of  running  deliberately  into  danger  again. 
Still,  he  felt  obliged  to  give  a  reluctant  consent. 
' '  But  I  won't  go  any  distance,"  he  declared,  firmly  ; 
"  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous  1  " 

"It  would,  indeed!"  responded  the  Amigo, 
dryly. 

"  We  had  better  send  for  my  man  to  let  us 
down,"  suggested  Don  Manuel,  when  he  had 
yielded  the  point. 

"  Oh,  it  is  not  worth  while  for  such  a  few  feet," 
said  the  Amigo  ;  "  that  Indian  over  there  will  do 
just  as  well." 

"  But  he  will  not  know  how  far  to  send  us,"  ob- 
jected Don  Manuel. 

"Show  him  yourself,  then,"  returned  the  lad. 
"  You  can  tell  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go." 

Somewhat  soothed  by  this  concession,  Don 
Manuel  gave  the  necessary  instructions.  This 
done,  he  stepped  back  to  the  cage,  and,  with  true 
Mexican  politeness,  motioned  to  his  companion  to 
be  seated.  But  not  to  be  outdone  in  courtesy,  the 
latter  insisted  upon  giving  the  older  man  preced- 
ence, and  after  much  hesitation  Don  Manuel 
seated  himself.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so,  when  the 
Indian,  in  obedience  to  a  rapid  gesture  from  his 
patron  of  the  morning,  swung  the  cage  off,  and 
began  to  lower  it  with  its  sole  occupant. 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  "  shouted  Don  Manuel,  excitedly. 
"  My  Amigo  is  coming  with  me  !  " 

"  No,  he  is  not,"  replied  that  young  gentleman, 
calmly.  "  You  seem  to  be  unacquainted  with  some 
important  details  in  the  character  of  your  mine," 
he  went  on,  "and  I  am  going  to  give  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  finding  them  out.  I  have  already  done 
so,  and  do  not,  therefore,  intend  to  descend  again. 
I  hope  that  you  will  have  a  pleasant  expedition. 
Good-bye  !  " 

"  Let  me  out !  "  screamed  Don  Manuel,  as  the 
cage  began  to  sink.  "  I  won't  go  down  !  I  shall 
be  drowned  !     Murderers  !     Murderers  !  " 

As  his  head  disappeared  from  view  and  his  voice 
grew  fainter,  the  lad  went  over  to  the  man  at  the 
windlass.  "  Lower  him  quickly,"  he  said,  "  so  that 
when  he  touches  water  we  shall  hear  the  splash. 
Then  pull  him  up  as  fast  as  you  can,  but  don't  bring 
him  quite  to  the  top." 

The  Indian  nodded,  proceeding  to  obey  his  in- 
structions to  the  letter.  As  the  cage  went  deeper, 
Don  Manuel's  agonized  entreaties  died  away  in  the 
distance,  until  at  last  a  wild  yell  and  a  noise  of 
water  showed  that  he  had  gone  far  enough.  He 
was  then  drawn  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  mouth 
of  the  mine,  where  he  hung  helplessly  in  space,  a 
drenched  and  shivering  object. 

"  You  see  I  was  right,"  said  his  Amigo;  "you 
had  omitted  to  acquaint  yourself  with  important 
particulars.  Now,  I  know  that  you  still  have  my 
check  for  half  the  purchase-money  in  your  pocket, 
because  you  told  me  so  yesterday.  So  I  will  give 
:  you  your  choice.  You  may  hand  it  to  me  at  once, 
!  or  you  may  still  further  increase  your  store  of  in- 
formation regarding  that  mine  by  exploring  it 
again." 

"The  money  belongs  to  me,"  exclaimed  Don 
Manuel,  angrily.  "  How  dare  you  attempt  to  rob 
!  me  in  this  way  ?  Still,  as  the  property  appears  to 
I  be  less  valuable  than  I  thought,  I  will  let  you  off 
!  paying  the  half  that  you  still  owe  me.  That  ought 
;  to  content  you." 

"Perhaps,     But  it  doesn't,"  replied  the  Amigo, 
;  quietly.     "  Lower  him  again,"  he  added  to  the  In- 
dian. 

"Wretch!  brigand!  I'll  give  you  the  check! 
Pull  me  up!  pull  me  up!  Oh,  que  desgracia!" 
yelled  Don  Manuel,  as  he  began  to  descend. 

But  his  persecutors  paid  no  attention  to  these 
I  appeals.  Once  more  was  heard  that  significant 
!  splash,  and  once  more  was  Don  Manuel  drawn  to 
,  the  surface,  looking  even  more  like  a  drowned  rat 
[  than  before. 

With  his  wet  hands  he  tried  to  dash  the  water 
(  out  of  his  eyes  ;  then,  without  a  word,  he  com- 
;  menced   fumbling  in    his   pockets.      After  several 
|  efforts  be  succeeded  in  drawing  out  a  damp  pocket- 
book,  and,  diving  hastily  into  its  recesses,  he  pro- 
duced a  piece  of  paper  which  he  reluctantly  held 
out  to  his  tormentor. 

"  Take  it  I  "  he  said,  with  a  mellifluous,  though 
forcible,  Spanish  oath,  "and  let  me  out  of  this 
place  ! " 

The  Amigo  stooped  down  cautiously  to  possess 
himself  of  the  check,  then  stood  up  to  examine  it 
carefully.  Having  assured  himself  that  it  was  in- 
deed his  own,  he  tore  it  into  minute  fragments  and 
threw  the  pieces  down  the  mine.  "There,  that's 
done  with,"  he  said  ;  "  and  now  you  can  come  out. 
I  hope  that  you  have  not  taken  a  chill  I  " 

Disdaining  to  notice  this  civility,  Don  Manuel 
stepped  on  to  the  ground,  and  was  beginning  to 
walk  sulkily  away,  when  a  new  thought  appeared 
to  strike  him.  "  Look  here  !  "  he  inquired,  "are 
you  an  orphan  ?  " 

"Yes,"  replied  his  late  Amigo,  with  surprise. 
' '  Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  I  might  have  known  it,"  groaned  Don  Manuel. 
"  No  other  class  of  human  being  has  ever  got  the 
better  of  me.  Before  I  enter  upon  another  busi- 
ness negotiation,  111  have  a  medical  certificate  to 
say  that  the  man's  relatives  are  all  alive  !  " — From 
"Some  Unconventional  People,"  by  Mrs.  J.  Glad- 
wyn  Jebb.     Published  by  Roberts  Brothers. 


MOTHER    BAILEY'S    PETTICOAT. 


A  Tale  of  the  War  of  1812. 


Should  yoa  ask  me,  whence  these  stories  ? 
Whence  these  marvelous  traditions? 
Whence  these  old  Colonial  legends, 
With  the  smell  and  smoke  of  battle, 
With  the  sound  of  Indian  war-whoops, 
With  the  whir  of  Indian  arrows. 
And  the  tramp  of  British  redcoats. 
And  the  stanch  and  brave  resistance 
Of  the  dames  of  fair  New  England  ? 

I  should  answer,  I  should  tell  you, 
From  the  blue  Thames  River  Valley, 
From  the  land  of  the  Mohigans, 
From  Noank  and  Mystic  River, 
From  the  country  of  the  Pequots, 
From  the  broad  plains  of  Pequonoc, 
From  the  "Old  Hive  of  the  Averys," 
From  Miantonomas'  wigwam. 
From  the  hunting-grounds  of  Uncas, 
From  the  corn-fields  of  New  England, 
From  Connecticut's  rough  hill-slopes. 
I  have  heard  them  from  my  mother, 
As  in  other  days  she  heard  them  ; 
Listen  to  the  words  I  bring  you — 
Childhood  tales  my  mother  told  me. 

Oft  she  spoke  of  "  Mother  Bailey" — 
Mistress  Anna  Warner  Bailey. 
As  a  maiden  she  was  comely, 
Bright  blue  eyes  and  golden  tresses. 
She,  the  belle  of  all  the  country — 
Cruel  massacre  and  bloodshed 
Branded  hatred  of  oppression. 
On  her  soul,  a  flaming  imprint , 
As  a  matron,  tall  and  stately, 
She  was  born  to  wear  the  purple  ; 
As  a  wife,  most  true  and  faithful, 
Good  wife  she  of  Captain  Bailey, 
Relict  of  Elijah  Bailey  ; 
Forty  years  was  he  Postmaster, 
In  the  little  town  of  Groton. 

Honored  much  was  Mother  Bailey, 
Loved  and  feared,  and  much  respected  ; 
Statesmen,  poets,  politicians, 
Loved  to  talk  with  Mother  Bailey. 
Thrice,  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Nation, 
Andrew  Jackson,  and  Van  Buren, 
But  the  third  I  can  not  tell  you, 
Were  the  guests  at  her  own  fireside. 

Summers  came,  and  winters  lingered, 
Generations  dawned  and  vanished ; 
Boys  grew  up  from  youth  to  manhood, 
Girls  to  matrons  and  to  mothers. 
Mother  Bailey  told  them  stories, 
Told  them  of  the  Revolution — 
Tales  of  loyalty  and  service. 
Fired  their  hearts  with  love  of  Freedom. 
Tender  to  the  weak  and  suffering, 
She  was  stem,  vindictive  Justice 
To  all  recreants  and  cowards, — 
Dogmatic  old  politician  ! 
Kindred  soul  to  Andrew  Jackson. 
Big  boys  whispered  to  their  brothers, 
"  Toe  the  mark  !    There's  Mother  Bailey  *' ; 
And  a  mantle  of  sedateaess. 
Wrapped  about  each  simp'ring  maiden 
Munching  caraway  in  church  time, 
When  she  felt  that  Mother  Bailey 
Turned  her  keen  blue  eyes  upon  her  ; 
And  each  corner-grocery  voter 
Cast  a  democratic  ballot. 
All  for  fear  of  Mother  Bailey, 
And  the  lightning  of  her  anger, 
And  the  intermittent  thunder 
Of  her  fierce  denunciation — 
Woman's  Suffrage  was  undreamed  of. 
But  she  ruled  the  town  elections. 

Long  ago,  in  eighteen  thirteen. 
Id  the  Harbor  of  New  London, 
Came  the  British  Squadron  sailing 
Straight  upon  the  peaceful  city. 
Brave  Decatur  held  the  stronghold, 
Old  Fort  Trumbull,  in  the  Harbor, 
With  his  little  fleet  of  vessels. 
With  his  garrison  of  soldiers  ; 
Blanched  their  cheeks  with  apprehension — 
"  Must  we  be  mown  down  like  field-grass  ? 
We  have  guns,  and  we  have  powder, 
Give  us  wadding  for  the  cannon, 
Or  the  city's  doom  is  written  !  " 
Swift  the  runners  scoured  the  country, 
Calling  loud  to  each  householder, 
Here  a  shawl  and  there  a  blanket 
Furnished  wadding  for  the  soldiers. 
Quick  as  lightning,  Mother  Bailey, 
Standing  in  the  village  highway. 
Drew  the  scissors  from  her  pocket, 
Cut  the  cord  that  bound  her  girdle. 
Held  aloft  her  own  new  garment — 
Petticoat  of  scarlet  flannel  ! 

"  Strip  it  into  shreds  and  ribbons. 
Ram  it  through  the  cannon's  muzzle  ; 
Let  your  aim  be  true  and  telling. 
Hurl  it  straight  to  British  insides." 
Then  with  loud  huzzas  the  soldiers, 
Raised  it  on  a  pikestaff,  shouting, 

"  Let  the  Macedonian  bear  it 
As  an  ensign,  at  her  masthead." 
And  the  echo  of  their  shouting, 
Rang  from  Maine  to  Carolina, 
While  Decatur  won  the  battle. 
This  was  in  the  late  October  ; 
Golden-rod  and  purple  aster 
Wreathed  the  hills  with  autumn  glory  ; 
Maples  flung  their  scarlet  banners. 
Clear-cut,  on  a  turquoise  background, 
Types  of  victory  and  conquest. 

From  her  brave  deed  learn  this  lesson : 
Do  at  once  the  thing  that's  nearest ; 
Fold  not  helpless  hands  in  silence. 
While  the  storm-cloud  lowers  above  you  ; 
Sit  not  dumbly,  while  the  current 
All  around  you  swirls  and  eddies  : 
Act,  and  speak,  like  Mother  Bailey — 

1  Give  your  petticoat,  if  need  be. 
This  is  why,  my  friends,  I  bring  you, 
This  old  tale  of  Mother  Bailey. 
This  is  why  to-day,  in  Groton, 
A  brave  company  of  women — 

*  Daughters  of  the  Revolution  " — 
Name  their  Chapter,  in  her  honor, 

'  Chapter  Anna  Warner  Bailey." 

— Frances  Lester  Rowland  in  the  Independent. 


An  Englishman  in  Ceylon  recently  turned  Mo- 
hammedan, and  proposes  to  take  as  a  second  wife 
the  daughter  of  a  European_official. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Rochefort's  Fanciful  Memoirs. 
In  the  reminiscences  which  Henri  Rochefort  has 
been  publishing  recently  in  the  Paris  Jour,  he  tells 
the  story  of  a  visit  which  Mgr.  Sibour,  the  newly 
appointed  Archbishop  of  Paris,  made  to  the  Lycee 
Saint-Louis  not  long  after  the  days  of  June,  1848, 
The  young  Republican  was  appointed  to  deliver  an 
address  in  verse  to  the  prelate.  Machiavellian  be- 
yond his  years,  he  delayed  handing  in  any  copy  of 
his  verses  until  the  very  moment  of  their  delivery. 
Then  he  rose,  he  says,  and  broke  out  into  a  revolu- 
tionary pasan  which  almost  caused  his  masters  and 
the  professors  to  sweat  blood.  Especially  he  urged 
that  protection  and  care  should  be  given  to  the 
children  of  those  who  had  been  executed.  After 
ail  these  years,  four  verses  of  the  poem,  which  give 
an  idea  of  its  general  tone,  remain  vividly  in  his 
mind  : 

"  Sans  savoir  si  le  pire,  accourant  ati  peril. 
Et  bravant  l'echafaud  pour  prendre  le  fusil, 
Fut  respoosable  ou  non  de  la  guerre  civile, 
A  ses  fits  orphelins  vous  offrer  un  asile." 
Now  comes  Charles  Maurras,  of  the  Revue  En- 
cyelopidiqut ,   who  finds    that    the    manuscript    of 
Rochefort's    poem  has   been    carefully  preserved, 
and  he  gives  in  the  Revue  a  photographic  repro- 
duction  of  it,    in    the  strikingly  handsome   hand- 
writing of  its  young  author  and  signed  by  him. 
The  real  text  differs  sensibly  from  Rochefort's  ac- 
count of  it.     There  is  no  republican  severity  in  it, 
no   protest  against   the    scaffold,    no   talk    of  the 
"fusil"  of   the  insurgent;    while   about  the  chil- 
dren of  the  condemned  he  roars  you  as  gently  as 
any  sucking  dove.     Not  one  of  the  lines  which  M. 
Rochefort  quotes  appears  in  the  manuscript,  nor  is 
there  anything  in  it  which  resembles  them. 


The  Authors'  Club  and  its  Book. 

A  recent  query  concerning  the  volume  published 
by  the  Authors'  Club  of  New  York  city  has  been 
thus  answered  by  Mr.  Rossi ter  Johnson,  who  was 
a  member  of  the  publishing  committee  : 

"The  book  of  the  Authors'  Club,  which  bears  the 
title  *  Liber  Scriptorum,'  had  the  ill-fortune  to  conic  out 
at  the  very  time  when  the  country's  financial  depression 
was  at  the  lowest.  This  apparently  was  all  that  pre- 
vented the  entire  edition  from  going  off  at  once.  As  it 
was,  although  the  cost  of  printing  and  binding  was 
heavy,  we  made  a  net  profit  of  a  good  many  thousand 
dollars.  A  few  copies  are  still  left.  Quite  as  gratifying 
to  us  as  its  pecuniary  success  was  the  fact  that,  of  its 
numerous  reviewers,  not  one  gave  it  anything  but  praise. 

"  It  was  found  that,  while  every  member  of  the  club 
wished  it  to  have  a  permanent  home,  very  few  thought  it 
advisable,  in  any  event,  to  have  a  club-house  in  the  usual 
sense  of  that  term.  It  happens  that,  though  we  are  all 
authors,  we  do  not  all  belong  to  the  traditional  class  of 
poor  authors.  We  have  a  millionaire  or  two  among  us  ; 
and  one  of  these,  who  says  he  takes  more  pride  in  this 
club  than  in  any  other  organization  to  which  he  belongs, 
generously  made  it  a  present  of  a  permanent  home,  in 
a  suite  of  rooms  constructed  purposely  for  it  in  a  fire- 
proof building.  With  a  fraction  of  the  profits  of  "  Liber 
Scriptorum "  we  have  furnished  and  decorated  these 
rooms  to  our  hearts*  content,  and  here  we  take  comfort 
in  meeting  one  another  and  entertaining  our  friends. 

"  The  original  manuscripts  of  the  one  hundred  and  nine 
stories,  essays,  and  poems  in  oar  book  were  skillfully  in- 
laid, sumptuously  bound  by  Stykeman  in  three  gTeat  vol- 
umes, and  placed  in  a  leathern  case.  This  we  bad  in- 
tended to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  ;  but  when  we  learned 
that  the  author  of '  Triumphant  Democracy  '  [Andrew  Car- 
negie] was  fond  of  collecting  rare  manuscripts,  the  club, 
with  one  voice,  said  :  '  Let  us  make  him  a  present  of  this, 
to  indicate  our  appreciation  of  his  generosity  to  us.'  Ac- 
cordingly, the  presentation  was  made — with  something  to 
eat,  something  to  drink,  proper  speeches,  and  what  the 
boys  called  *  a  Greek  chorus.*  and  everybody  was  happy. 

"  Since  the  book  was  published,  four  of  its  contributors 
have  passed  away — Major  Joseph  Kirkland,  of  Chicago  ; 
Howard  Seely,  of  Brooklyn  ;  and  Professor  H.  H. 
Boyesen  and  Dr.  William  S.  Mayo,  of  New  York." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Editor  Stead,  of  the  Review  of  Reviews,  has  been 
so  surprisingly  successful  with  his  latest  idea, 
"The  Penny  Poets" — selections  from  the  best 
poets,  sold  for  a  penny — that  he  is  going  to  branch 
out  with  a  series  of  "  Penny  Popular  Novels.'' 
The  novels  are  to  be  condensed  from  standard 
works.  It  is  said  that  the  first  edition  will  consist 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies. 

In  its  account  of  the  funeral  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
the  Jou  mal  des  Dibats  states  that  a  bunch  of  roses 
veiled  in  crape  was  sent  by  a  number  of  English 
dramatic  authors,  among  them,  '*  J.  Commins  Can, 
Arthur-W.  Piners,  R.-C.  Cartou,  Robert  Bu- 
chanau." 

Beatrice  Harraden's  novel  of  Californian  life  is 
called  "  Hilda  Strafford." 

The  first  number  of  the  new  volume  of  Harper  s 
Weekly  contained  the  opening  chapters  of  a  new- 
serial  of  a  Scotch  feud  of  the  latter  part  cf  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of 
"  The  Raiders,"  etc 

Mrs.  Craigie  ("John  Oliver  Hobbes")  has  a 
play  to  write,  and  she  wants  to  do  it  within  a 
week.  Of  course,  tbe  plot  and  its  developments 
are  already  worked  out  in  her  mind,  and  she  thinks 
that  she  can  dictate  it  to  a  stenographer  in  that 
time.  As  Mrs.  Craigie  is  said  never  to  have  dic- 
tated a  line  to  a  stenographer,  it  is  probable  that 
she  will  find  difficulty  in  rattling  off  a  play  without 
practice. 

In  reviewing  Stephen  Crane's  "  Red  Badge  of 

""?=:?,"   the   Sketch   says:    "The   book  is  the 

ri  01    a  two   days'  doable  fight — the  fight  of 


Confederate  against  Secesh,  and  the  fight,  in  the 
nature  of  a  young  Confederate  soldier,  of  the  Truly 
Brave  against  the  Cowardly."  It  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected of  an  English  journal  that  its  knowledge  of 
American  geography  and  politics  should  save  it 
from  calling  a  Northern  man  "  a  young  Confed- 
erate," but  the  meaning  of  the  words  "Confed- 
erate "  and  "  secession  "  should  have  prevented  the 
first  error. 

It  took  forty  thousand  copies  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's new  "Jungle  Book"  to  satisfy  the  first  de- 
mand in  America  and  England.  Another  large 
edition  is  now  on  the  presses. 

A  wonderful  "find"  of  valuable  letters  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  made  in  Caithness  Castle. 
The  letters,  several  hundred  in  number,  are  dated 
1800-1850,  and  deal  with  various  phases  of  Scots 
minstrelsy  and  contemporary  literary  affairs. 
There  are,  also,  a  number  of  confidential  letters  of 
Byron,  Scott,  Moore,  Dickens,  and  other  eminent 
litterateurs.  They  are  all  addressed  to  George 
Thomson,  who  planned  the  well-known  "Miscel- 
lany of  Scottish  Song." 

Zola  is  to  visit  England  again  in  the  spring.  He 
is  credited  with  the  intention  of  studying  the 
provincial  Englishman  in  Manchester  and  other 
leading  cities,  and  the  industrial  and  social  life  of 
the  people. 

Harper's  Weekly  for  January  nth  will  contain  a 
double-page  picture  of  E.  H.  Blashfield's  decora- 
tions of  the  dome  of  the  new  Congressional 
Library  ;  "  The  Isthmus  of  Panama,"  illustrated, 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis  ;  and  "  Gold-Mining  in 
Guayana,"  the  scene  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary 
dispute. 

"  The  Tribulations  of  an  Author,"  an  amusing 
article  in  Life  of  December  5th,  was  made  up  of 
actual  notices  of  Mr.  Paul  L.  Ford's  novel,  *'  The 
Honorable  Peter  Stirling." 

Marion  Crawford's  "A  Cigarette  Maker's  Ro- 
mance "  will  soon  be  dramatized. 

Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  American  publishers  not 
only  paid  her  London  publisher,  Heinemann,  but 
they  paid  her  a  ten  per  cent,  royally,  which  is  not 
much  as  royalties  go  these  days,  but  it  brought  her 
in  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars. 

Of  Captain  Charles  King,  the  writer  of  army 
stories,  Leslie's  Weekly  says  : 

"He  used  to  be  known  as  the  'boy-soldier '  when  he 
was  an  orderly  on  the  staff  of  his  father,  the  first  officer 
commissioned  a  brigadier-general  in  Wisconsin.  He  was 
then  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  a  mature  and  manly 
youth.  Lincoln,  his  father's  friend,  appointed  him  a 
cadet  at  West  Point  in  iS62i  and  he"  is  now  the  adjutant- 
general  of  Wisconsin,  of  which  his  fellow-cadet,  Upham, 
is  governor.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  the  editor  of  a 
country  weekly,  for  which  Captain  King  was  writing, 
that  he  was  induced  to  attempt  a  war  novel.  The  first 
product  of  his  pen  discouraged  him,  for  several  publishers 
refused  it,  and  it  was  not  until  last  year,  when  the  author's 
fame  was  well  established,  that  it  was  printed  in  Lippvi- 
cott's  Magazine." 

Miss  Kingsley,  the  African  explorer,  has  returned 
to  London,  armed  with  diaries  and  note-books, 
which  she  has  submitted  to  London  publishers,  and 
they  will  be  published  early  in  the  year.  Besides 
her  notes,  Miss  Kingsley  has  made  sketches  and 
taken  photographs,  and  as  her  experiences  have 
been  unique,  and  as  she  is  said  to  be  a  bright 
writer,  a  most  interesting  book  may  be  expected. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle  has  gone  as  far  as  the  Pyra- 
mids in  search  of  health  for  his  wife.  When  he 
got  there,  he  was  informed  by  his  proud  hotel- 
keeper  that  his  "Sherlock  Holmes"  had  been 
translated  into  Arabic  and  issued  to  the  local  police 
as  a  text-book. 

Henry*  Norman's  work  on  "  The  Near  East  "  will 
be  issued  early  in  the  spring. 

J.  M.  Barrie  is  more  conscious  of  his  limitations 
than  are  some  of  his  fellow-workers  of  the  period. 
At  the  repeated  solicitation  of  his  journalist  friends, 
he  consented  some  time  ago  to  write  the  life  of  the 
late  Alexander  Russel,  of  the  Scotsman,  but  he 
immediately  relinquished  the  task  when  he  per- 
ceived that  biographical  writing  lay  altogether  out- 
side his  particular  sphere  of  work. 

Thomas  Hardy's  new  novel,  "  Jude  the  Obscure," 
has  been  received  by  the  critics  of  this  country  and 
of  England  with  a  unanimity  that  is  as  refreshing 
as  it  is  condemnatory  of  the  book. 

The  January  Traveler  has  as  its  frontispiece  a 
colored  photograph  of  the  Volcano  of  Kilauea,  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  the  contents  include 
illustrated  articles  on  palmistry,  by  Jane  Seymour 
Klink  ;  experiences  at  Oxford,  by  Arthur  Inkersley  ; 
the  luxuries  of  modern  railway  travel,  by  W.  V. 
Bryan  ;  .Santa  Barbara,  by  H.  Edwards  ;  and  San 
Leandro  and  Alameda  County's  water  supply,  by 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Marshall. 

A  friend  of  Eugene  Field,  who  was  extremely 
amused  by  a  certain  Ckap-Book  narrative  of  a  Lon- 
don dinner-table  conversation  between  Field  and 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  wrote  to  Mr.  Field  inquiring 
if  the  story  was  really  true.     The  reply  was  : 

"  The  story  in  the  Ckap-Book  is  poorly  told,  but  it  is 
true.  My  remark  about  having  been  caught  in  a  tree 
was  but  part  of  a  conversation  I  had  with  Mrs.  Ward. 
We  were  dining  at  Lang's,  and  the  subject  under  -discus- 
sion was  Earnum's  circus— then  showing  in  London.  I 
said  that  I  felt  under  lasting  obligations  to  Barnum,  for 


be  had  discovered  me  and  caught  me  when  I  lived  in  a 
tree  in  Missouri.  We  talked  also  about  the  Cronin  case. 
Mrs.  Ward  asked  me  if  I  knew  the  murderers.  I  answered 
that  I  knew  them  intimately,  and  that  the  hanging  of 
Burke  (whom  you  will  recall  as  the  most  brutal  of  the 
murderers)  would  be  a  grievous  blow  to  Chicago  society. 
In  this  and  other  similar  ways  I  made  the  hour  particu- 
larly interesting  to  Mrs.  Ward,  Professor  Leckey,  and 
others  near  me  at  that  dinner." 

It  would  be  a  help  to  our  knowledge  of  Mrs. 
Ward  if  we  could  know  just  what  sort  of  impres- 
sion Mr.  Field's  information  left  upon  her  mind. 

Stanley  Weyman  cast  the  manuscript  of  his  first 
novel  into  the  fire.  Since  his  stories  gained  vogue, 
he  has  become  a  very  methodical  writer.  He  con- 
siders about  a  thousand  words  a  sufficient  day's 
work.  Much  of  his  work  has  been  done  in  a 
house-boat  on  the  river  in  the  early  morning.  Al- 
though Mr.  Weyman  has  been  compared  to  Dumas, 
he  has  read  but  few  of  the  French  novelist's  books. 
Stevenson  and  Kipling  are  his  favorite  authors. 

A  forthcoming  volume  will  contain  a  translation 
of  the  memoirs  of  Bertrand  Barere,  that  notorious 
member  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  who 
was  called  by  Macaulay  the  greatest  liar,  debauchee, 
coward,  and  brute  that  ever  lived.  The  memoirs 
are  said  to  show  that  Macaulay  was  wrong. 

A  very  remarkable  Tennyson  manuscript  has 
just  come  to  light.  This  is  a  short  story  in  prose 
written  when  the  late  poet  laureate  was  fourteen 
years  of  age.  "  Mungo  the  American,"  as  it  is 
called,  will  be  incorporated  by  Lord  Tennyson  in 
his  biography  of  his  father.  The  manuscript  is 
sufficiently  authenticated,  as  it  was  given  by  the 
poet  laureate  to  Miss  Jane  Yonge,  who  was  for 
many  years  governess  in  the  Tennyson  family. 


ENGLISH  POETS  ON  ENGLAND. 


The  meteor  flag  of  England 

Sliall yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

— Thomas  Campbell. 


St.  George's  Day. 
I  see  the  strong  coerce  the  weak, 

And  labor  overwrought  rebel ; 
I  hear  the  useless  tread-mill  creak, 

The  prisoner  cursing  in  his  cell ; 
I  see  the  loafer-burnished  wall ; 

I  hear  the  rotting  match-girl  whine  ; 
I  see  the  unslept  switchmen  fall; 

I  hear  the  explosion  in  the  mine  ; 
I  see  along  the  heedless  street 

The  sandwichmen  trudge  through  the  mire  ; 
I  hear  the  tired  quick-tripping  feet 

Of  sad  gay  girls  who  ply  for  hire. 
****** 
Hoarsely  they  beg  of  fate  to  give 

A  little  lightening  of  their  woe, 
A  little  time  to  love,  to  live, 

A  little  time  to  think  and  know. 
I  see  where  from  the  slums  may  rise 

Some  unexpected,  dreadful  dawn — 
The  gleam  of  steeled  and  scowling  eyes, 

A  flash  of  women's  faces  wan  ! 
—John  Davidson  in  Fleet  Street  Eclogues. 

'  Where  Is  the  Flag  of  England  ?  " 
And  the  winds  of  the  world  made  answer. 
North,  South,  and  East,  and  West: 
"  Wherever  there's  wealth  to  covet, 
Or  land  that  can  be  possess'd  ; 
Wherever  are  savage  races 

To  cozen,  coerce,  and  scare, 

Ye  shall  find  the  vaunted  ensign  : 

For  the  English  flag  is  there  ! 

"  Aye,  it  waves  o'er  the  blazing  hovels 

Whence  African  victims  fly, 
To  be  shot  by  explosive  bullets. 

Or  wretchedly  starve  and  die  ! 
And  where  the  beach-comber  harries 

The  isles  of  the  Southern  Sea, 
At  the  peak  of  his  hellish  vessel, 

*Tis  the  English  flag  flies  free. 

"  The  Maori  full  oft  has  cursed  it 

With  his  bitterest  dying  breath  ; 
And  the  Arab  has  hissed  his  hatred 

As  he  spits  at  its  folds  in  death. 
The  hapless  fellah  has  feared  it 

On  Tel-el-Kebir's  parched  plain, 
And  the  Zulu's  blood  has  stained  it 

With  a  deep,  indelible  stain. 

'  It  has  floated  o'er  scenes  of  pillage. 

It  has  flaunted  o'er  deeds  of  shame, 
It  has  waved  o'er  the  fell  marauder, 

As  he  ravished  with  sword  and  flame. 
It  has  looked  upon  ruthless  slaughter. 

And  massacres  dire  and  grim  ; 
It  has  heard  the  shrieks  of  the  victims 

Drown  even  the  Jingo  hymn. 

'  Where  is  the  Flag  of  England  ? 

Seek  the  lands  where  the  natives  rot  ; 
Where  decay  and  assured  extinction 

Must  soon  be  the  people's  lot. 
Go  !  search  for  the  once  glad  islands, 

Where  death  and  disease  are  rife, 
And  the  greed  or  a  callous  commerce 

Now  battens  on  human  life  ! 

'  Where  is  the  Flag  of  England? 

Go  !  sail  where  rich  galleons  come 
With  shoddy  and  'loaded*  cottons, 

And  beer,  and  Bibles,  and  rum ; 
Go,  too,  where  brute  force  has  triumphed, 

And  hypocrisy  makes  its  lair  ; 
And  your  question  will  find  its  answer, 
For  the  Flag  of  England  is  there  !" 

— London  Truth. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Man's  Past  and  the  Woman's. 

From  out  of  a  mass  of  verbiage,  the  unlimited 
chatter  of  a  list  of  dramatis  persons  a  yard  long,  a 
central  idea  to  C.  F.  Keary's  "Herbert  Vanlen- 
nert  "  struggles  forth.  It  proves  to  be  a  lance  in 
favor  of  the  theory  that  a  man  with  a  tarnished 
record  has  no  right  to  complain  if  the  woman  he 
proposes  to  marry  has  a  scandalous  episode  in  her 
own  past.  On  a  casual  inspection,  the  book  resem- 
bles one  of  those  innocently  voluble  tales  of  En- 
glish life  which  are  so  discouragingly  numerous. 
But  mixed  in  with  country  scenes,  ball-room  epi- 
sodes, and  tales  of  the  hunting-field  are  a  few 
rather  queer  pages.  Innocent,  blue-eyed  Kitty 
seems  to  have  no  knowledge  of  taking  care  of  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  man  the  despoiler,  and 
Herbert  acquires  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  frail  sisterhood  of  London  before  he  de- 
cides that  he  will  no  more  of  them.  Having 
endowed  both  with  large  blots  on  their  scutcheons, 
the  author  joins  them  in  wedlock  with  the  com- 
fortable certainty  that  the  postulate  laid  down  is 
proven.     We  beg  to  differ,  however. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  $1.25. 

White's  "Selborne"  Illustrated. 

A  new  edition  of  While's  "Natural  History  of 
Selborne  "  has  just  been  issued  which  will  delight 
the  many  lovers  of  that  gentle  classic.  The  book 
is  a  spontaneous  record  of  the  observations  and 
impressions  of  a  sincere  lover  of  nature,  and,  like 
Walton's  "  Complete  Angler,"  it  will  never  lose  its 
fresh  charm. 

John  Burroughs  has  written  an  introduction  to 
the  present  edition,  which  is  in  two  volumes  of 
convenient  size,  but  its  distinguishing  characteristic 
is  the  illustrations.  These  consist  of  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  scenes  in  and  around  Selborne, 
taken  especially  for  this  work.  The  quiet  English 
village  has  changed  little  since  Gilbert  White  lived 
and  wrote  there,  more  than  a  century  ago,  and 
these  photographs  of  White's  church,  his  house, 
the  Hanger,  the  old  yew,  Wolmer  Forest,  and  the 
other  scenes  he  favored,  probably  show  them  much 
as  they  were  in  his  day.  They  number  nearly  two 
hundred  in  the  two  volumes. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $4.00.  _ 

A  Story  of  Southern  California. 

"  Mariposilla,"  by  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Daggett, 
a  Californian  writer,  is  a  story  whose  events  are 
supposed  to  take  place  in  our  own  State,  the  scene 
alternating  between  Pasadena  and  a  ranch  in  the 
San  Gabriel  Valley  in  the  vicinity.  Mariposilla  is 
a  young  girl  belonging  to  an  old  Spanish  woman  of 
that  region,  and  she  gives  her  heart  to  a  New 
York  tourist,  who  loves  and  rides  away  on  an  East- 
bound  train.  His  mother  is  represented  as  play- 
ing the  part  of  Nemesis  to  Mariposilla,  but  she 
does  nothing  to  influence  the  course  of  the  story. 
Each  page  is,  nevertheless,  laden  down  with  fervid 
denunciations  of  her,  and  in  this  lack  of  balance 
the  new  writer  is  betrayed.  The  plot  is  a  flimsy 
one  and  the  style  over-ornate,  though  the  Southern 
California  region  is  described  with  faithfulness. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25* 

Two  Stories  by  Captain  King. 

"Trooper  Ross  and  Signal  Butte,"  by  Captain 
Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.,  contains  two  stories  of 
stirring  adventures  for  boys.  Captain  King  is  an 
expert  in  this  direction,  and  no  boy  will  be  able  to 
close  the  book  until  he  has  absorbed  all  the  excit- 
ing exploits  of  the  boy  Buster,  otherwise  known  as 
"  Trooper  Ross."  Buster  began  his  military  career 
at  nine,  crossing  the  Platte  on  his  pony  at  the  time 
Qf  an  Indian  uprising,  firing  the  rescue  signal  on 
the  Butte,  and  saving  the  wounded  dispatch  mes- 
senger from  the  savages  lurking  about.  This  in- 
cident is  merely  a  fillip  to  start  off  with,  and  there 
is  plenty  more  to  waken  the  envy  of  unlucky 
boys  who  do  not  live  on  the  plains  in  the  midst 
of  thrilling  Indian  terrors. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia ;  price,  $1.50. 


Joan  of  Arc  in  Fiction. 

When  the  Napoleon  craze  has  worn  itself  out, 
Joan  of  Arc  is  to  have  her  day— so  the  prophecy 
runs.  Let  us  hope  it  will  be  brief,  for  it  promises 
to  be  a  dull  one,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  fore- 
runners. There  is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  that 
quality  in  "The  Shield  of  the  Fleur-de-Lis,"  by 
Constance  Goddard  Du  Bois.  In  this  story  the 
episode  of  a  false  Joan  of  Arc,  who  appeared  in 
France  some  years  after  the  death  of  the  real  maid, 
is  built  up  into  a  romance.  It  is  Joan's  sister, 
Catherine,  who  is  made  to  take  the  part  of  the  pre- 
tender in  the  tale.  The  historical  details  seem  to 
be  accurate,  and  there  is  faithful  and  conscientious 
work  in  the  book,  and  occasionally  an  interesting 
scene.  But  there  is  much  talk  and  little  action, 
and   the  story  lags. 

Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

A  Postmaster-General's  Reminiscences. 
"  Turning  On  the  Light  "  is  the  somewhat  the- 
atrical and,  to  a  certain  extent,  misleading  title  of  a 


volume  of,  historical  papers  by  ex-Postmaster- 
General  Horatio  King  ;  misleading  because  they 
'really  throw  little  or  no  light  on  the  principal  events 
discussed — those  of  President  Buchanan's  adminis- 
tration from  i860  to  its  close. 

The  body  of  the  work  is  preceded  by  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  postmaster-general  by  his 
son,  Horatio  C.  King.  Next  are  given  a  series  of 
papers  written  to  explain  and  defend  President  Bu- 
chanan's conduct  during  the  closing  months  of  his 
administration,  and  they  may  have  the  effect 
of  softening  and  allaying  the  popular  prejudice 
against  Buchanan.  Then  there  are  several  remi- 
niscentia]  papers,  in  some  of  which  Mr.  King 
shows  the  high  estimation  he  has  of  Lincoln's 
character,  followed  by  sundry  poems  of  no  particu- 
lar distinction,  and  a  biographical  sketch  of  Queen 
Victoria  concludes  the  volume. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.00. 

New  Publications. 
"Adrift  in  the  City  ;  or,  Oliver  Conrad's  Plucky 
Fight,"  by  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  an  excellent  story  of 
a  lad's  first  experiences  in  the  battle  for  life,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Victory  Series  published  by 
Porter  &  Coates,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  An  Evening  Thought  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Edward  M.  Hulme,  an  under-graduate  student  at 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  containing 
a  few  verses  of  unusual  merit  and  promise — one  of 
which  was  printed  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut 
—has  been  published  by  H.  S.  Crocker  &  Co., 
San  Francisco. 

"  Life  and  Love,"  by  Margaret  Warner  Morley, 
is  a  little  book  which  explains  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage for  the  lay  reader  the  facts  of  the  reproduc- 
tion of  life  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  worlds.  The 
author  shows  how  the  various  species,  from  the  pro- 
toplasmic cell  to  man,  are  preserved.  A  few  illustra- 
tions explain  and  ornament  the  book.  Published 
by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $100. 

There  are  some  half-dozen  ghost-stories  in  Ralph 
Adams  Cram's  volume,  "  Black  Spirits  and  White," 
but  none  of  them  rise  to  any  originality.  That 
need  not  be  counted  against  them,  for  an  original 
ghost-story  is  a  rare  achievement.  The  ground 
has  been  gone  over  pretty  thoroughly,  and  we  are 
used  to  old  horrors  served  up  in  a  slightly  altered 
form.  These  tales,  however,  lack  the  essential  ele- 
ment of  thrill,  without  which  no  ghost-story  can 
succeed.  They  are  careful  and  conscientious  rather 
than  creepy.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chi- 
cago ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Food  Products  of  the  World,"  by  Mary  E. 
Green,  M.  D.,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  articles 
written  shortly  after  the  close  of  the  World's  Colum- 
bian Exposition,  and  inspired  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  exposition  contained  the  most  complete 
and  cosmopolitan  display  of  food  products  ever 
brought  together.  The  book  discusses  dietetics 
and  the  chemistry  of  the  kitchen,  and  describes  at 
length  the  foods  of  all  nations,  paying  particular 
attention  to  condiments,  vegetable  oils,  and  mush- 
rooms. An  index  increases  the  usefulness  of  the 
work.  Published  by  the  Hotel  World,  Chicago  ; 
price,  S1.50. 

"  Modern  German  Literature,"  by  Benjamin  W. 
Wells,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  book  of  some  four  hundred 
pages,  intended,  not  for  the  specialist,  but  for  those 
to  whom  German  literature  is  a  pleasant  avocation 
and  a  secondary  means  of  culture.  The  first  chap- 
ters treat  of  its  origins  and  its  first  fruits  in  Klop- 
stock,  Wieland,  and  Herder,  and  then  the  author 
considers  in  turn  Lessing,  Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter 
and  the  romantic  sehool,  and  Heine,  with  a  final 
chapter  on  imaginative  literature  since  1850.  There 
is  an  index  of  authors  and  works  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  How  to  Study  Strangers  by  Temperament, 
Face,  and  Head,"  by  Nelson  Sizer,  is  one  of  those 
books  that  analyze  and  interpret  the  physical  indi- 
cations of  mental  and  moral  traits.  We  all  know 
that  certain  physiognomical  and  temperamental 
conditions  are  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  in- 
ward graces  and  vices,  but  training  and  duplicity 
modify  the  value  of  these  indices  of  character,  and 
the  physiognomists  go  too  far  and  are  over-sure  in 
their  deductions  ;  still,  one  can  glean  from  the 
book  some  shreds  of  knowledge  that  will  prove  of 
value.  Published  by  the  Fowler  &  Wells  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

"An  Accidental  Romance  and  Other  Stories," 
by  W.  S.  Rossitur,  is  a  book  belonging  to  the 
great  army  of  the  commonplace  in  literature. 
From  the  author's  preface  it  is  to  be  inferred  that 
he  is  a  newspaper  writer,  and  he  wields  a  practiced 
pen.  There  is  little  more  than  this  to  be  said  for 
the  stories.  Many  of  them  are  humorous  sketches 
which  call  forth  an  occasional  smile,  and  a  love- 
story  appears  here  and  there.  The  first  tale, 
which  recounts  a  chase  for  a  lost  umbrella,  leaves 
one  with  a  grievance.  Half  a  dozen  letters  written 
in  script  is  a  device  involving  too  much  labor  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  be  amusing.  Published 
by  the  Republic  Press,  New  York. 

The  title  and  dedication  of  "  The  Gods  Give  My 
Donkey  Wings,"  by  Angus  Evan  Abbott,  seem  to 


hint  remotely  that  it  is  meant  for  a  humorous  work. 
There  is  little  else  in  the  book  to  support  such  a 
supposition.  It  is  a  story  told  by  a  traveling  pack- 
man, who  reaches  in  his  wanderings  a  village 
where  the  people  speak  a  language  strange  to  him. 
They  are  shaken  by  an  event  whose  nature  he  can 
not  discover.  When  it  is  finally  revealed,  it  proves 
little  worth  the  telling.  There  is  a  sententiousness 
of  style  and  a  good  bit  of  description  here  and 
there  that  lures  one  on  in  the  belief  that  something 
of  interest  is  coming.  But  the  hope  is  vain.  Pub- 
lished by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price,  si-oo. 

The  main  incident  of  "  As  the  Wind  Blows,"  by 
Eleanor  Merron,  turns  on  a  peculiarity  of  the  di- 
vorce laws  of  Massachusetts.  A  divorced  man 
marries  again  shortly  after  the  first  knot  is  untied, 
and  discovers  later  that  two  years  must  elapse  be- 
fore he  can  contract  another  legal  union.  This 
would  make  an  interesting  situation  if  followed  out 
directly,  but  the  tangled  web  of  the  story  contains 
much  more,  than  that.  The  first  wife,  who  ob- 
tained the  divorce,  repents  and  wants  her  husband 
back  ;  the  second  wife,  spurning  the  villain  who 
pursues  her  with  unwelcome  attentions,  runs  away 
and  goes  on  the  comic-opera  stage  ;  while  the  hus- 
band, worried  by  conjugal  troubles,  a  dying  father, 
and  the  loss  of  a  fortune,  loses  his  mind.  There  is 
a  deal  more  of  plot,  and  the  story  will  be  to  the 
taste  of  sentimental  people  who  like  a  gushing 
style  and  an  abundance  of  melodrama.  Published 
by  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 50. 


THE    LINOTYPE    MAN. 


How  He  "Done  Up"  a  Poet. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut  we  gave  a 
number  of  extracts  from  elegiac  poems  on  Eugene 
Field,  closing  with  one  in  which  the  expression  was 
used,  "  He  corralled  Christ's  caress."  We  declared 
that,  in  our  judgment,  this  phrase  was  easily  first 
in  the  free-for-all  Field  competition,  and  suggested 
that  its  author,  William  Marion  Reedy,  of  St. 
Louis,  apply  for  the  vacant  poet-laureateship,  fail- 
ing which,  we  awarded  him  the  poetical  champion- 
ship belt. 

We  have  heard  from  Mr.  Reedy.  He  writes 
with  much  humor — and  with  great  good  humor — 
to  say  that  the  extraordinary  phrase  in  question 
was  not  his  poetic  child,  but  came  from  the  throb- 
bing brain  of  the  Linotype  Man.  This  is  the  gentle- 
man who  has  succeeded  the  Intelligent  Compositor. 
For  years  the  Intelligent  Compositor  has  played 
havoc  with  writers.  But  now  that  he  is  disappear- 
ing, it  is  only  fair  to  admit  that  in  his  most  subtle, 
his  most  crafty,  his  most  ingenious  moments,  he 
never  was  "in  it"  with  the  Linotype  Man.  The  read- 
ing of  one's  morning  paper  has  gradually  come  to 
be  like  a  mathematical  puzzle,  in  which  you  slowly 
piece  together  the  dismembered  fragments  of  a  para- 
graph. Through  the  thick  fog  distilled  by  the  Lino- 
type Man,  there  dimly  appears  an  idea,  there  starts 
out  of  the  dark  a  name.  When  the  Transvaal  dis- 
patches were  coming  the  other  day,  the  Linotype 
Man  spoke  darkly  and  mysteriously,  in  various  San 
Francisco  dailies,  of  "  Hess,  the  African  critic  of  a 
well-known,"  etc.  ;  of  "  Hess,  of  Africa,  a  well- 
known  dramatic  critic,"  etc.;  of  "The  critical 
Hess,  an  African,  well  known,"  etc.  From  these 
various  versions  of  the  telegrams,  as  filtered 
through  the  fingers  of  the  Linotype  Man,  it  was 
impossible  to  tell  whether  Hess  was  a  negro  or  a 
white  man,  a  dramatic  critic  or  a  statesman,  or 
whether  he  was  simply  known  as  "  Hess  the 
African,"  as  was  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  in  London  one  Henry 
Hess,  who  edits  an  influential  paper  called  the 
African  Critic ;  he  had  cables  from  his  brother  in 
Johannesburg,  who  edits  the  South  African  Critic. 
These  facts,  to  those  who  already  knew  them,  were 
still  recognizable,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Lino- 
type Man.  To  those  who  did  not  know  them,  his 
framing  of  the  facts  must  still  remain,  like  so  much 
of  his  work,  a  dark  and  inscrutable  mystery.  But 
when  the  Linotype  Man  really  wishes  to  befog  his 
readers,  he  stops  abruptly,  and  fills  out  his  line 
with  mysterious  characters,  thus  : 

"  The  truth,  however  is  :  ***t— \J££\  \H B>&§ 

MiohnsigwWoo^&i 500® — £cennpinegQ37 — o 

But  we  wander  from  the  subject — which  is  Mr. 
Reedy's  note.     It  runs  as  follows  : 

St.  Louis,  January  a,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  December  30th 
article,  "The  Poets  on  Eugene  Field,"  playful  inquiry  is 
made  as  to  "what's  the  matter  with  William  Marion 
Reedy,  of  St.  Louis,"  to  whom  you  assign  the  belt.  At 
last  reports  he  was  all  right,  as  he  is  able  to  appreciate 
the  notice  in  the  Argonaut.  "  Corralled  " — which  seems 
to  have  caused  you  as  many  tears  of  laughter  as  its  re- 
production has  caused  him  tears  of  blood — was  the  result 
of  submitting  verse  to  the  linotypists.  It  was  written 
"  caroled,"  and  the  sentence,  execrable  enough  if  prop- 
erly printed,  was  an  attempt  to  convey  the  idea  that 
Field  sang  the  spirit  of  "  Suffer  little  children,"  etc.  The 
best  thing  about  the  "  poem  "  was,  and  is,  the  fact  that, 
outside  of  the  Argonaut,  no  one  seems  to  have  suspected 
but  that  the  expression  was  a  wild  Westernism.  I've 
had  some  satisfaction,  too,  in  thinking  how  Field  would 
have  enjoyed  such  a  blunder  had  he  caught  it  "  floating 
around." 

This  communication  I  send  you  "  not  for  publication, 
but  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith,"  and  I  thank  you  for 
the  "  belt "  you've  given  me — under  the  ear.  I  much  like 
the  Argonaut,  read  it  regularly,  and  it  only  adds  to  my 
appreciation  of;  it  to  find  myself  nicely  scarified  in  its 
columns.  More  power  to  your  elbow  against  all  bad 
poets,  including  Yours  faithfully, 

William  Marion  Reedy. 
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Comptoir  National 

D'Escompte  de  Paris 

L.    DENORJIASDIE,    ex-Governor    of    the 
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GRATEFUL  -COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sap- 
per a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually 
built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around 
us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
— Cruil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.'T  Sold  only.in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus  : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  fXtd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists.  London,  England. 
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their  praises  of 
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The  posters  of  Marie  Wainwright  that  have 
decorated  the  town  for  the  past  week  are  enough  to 
have  created  a  prejudice  against  her  in  the  mind 
of  the  most  faithfully  admiring.  No  one  ever 
noticed  posters  until  lately.  But  since  people  who 
could  paint  took  to  making  them,  they  have  sprung 
into  an  unwonted  prominence,  and  one  has  little 
sentiments  for  and  against  the  actors  who  have 
artistic  posters  and  the  actors  who  have  ugly 
ones. 

Marie  Wainwright's  is  a  dreadful  one.  It  de- 
picts her  as  a  large  lady,  ogling  the  world  with  a 
pair  of  huge  china-blue  eyes,  such  as  never  shone 
but  in  the  head  of  a  bibi  jumeau,  from  under  a 
thatch  of  corn-colored  hair.  It  bears  no  resem- 
blance to  her,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  people  who  have 
never  seen  her  should  form  their  opinion  of  her 
from  this  glaring  lithograph.  She  is  a  very  hand- 
some woman,  and  though  she  does  roll  up  her 
eyes  as  the  poster  represents  her,  it  is  only  in  mo- 
ments of  thrilling  emotion,  and  even  then  they 
do  not  look  so  round  and  so  staringly  cerulean  as 
they  do  in  the  pictures  of  her  on  the  dead-walls 
and  board  fences. 

Resolutely  eliminating  from  one's  consciousness 
the  impression  created  by  the  lithograph,  one  finds 
Miss  Wainwright  just  the  same  fair  actress,  just 
the  same  pretty  woman  as  she  was  on  her  last  visit. 
She  is  one  of  those  dependable  sort  of  players 
who  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  do  just  so  well 
and  no  belter,  and  yet  who  can  also  always  be 
relied  upon  never  to  make  a  failure.  Genius  has 
its  freaks  and  talent,  its  bad  days,  its  moments  of 
blight,  and  its  moments  of  growth  and  expansion. 
But  a  pretty  face  remains  a  pretty  face  through  a 
good  many  well-wearing  years,  smiling  charmingly, 
paling  with  the  deadly  hue  of  pearl  powder,  and 
blushing  the  modest  pink  of  rouge.  A  good  intel- 
ligence, an  artistic  conscience,  a  capacity  for  hard 
work,  a  clever  dressmaker — these  are  the  tools  that 
Nature  places  in  the  hands  of  the  woman  who, 
looking  into  her  glass  and  seeing  there  an  attractive 
reflection,  thinks  that  destiny  has  created  her  to 
tread  the  footsteps  of  Sarah  Siddons  and  Rachel. 

Miss  Wainwright  would  have  made  a  better 
actress  if  she  had  not  been  so  good-looking.  The 
continued  consciousness  of  herself  hampers  her 
powers  of  dramatic  expression  at  every  turn.  It  is 
an  extraordinary  thing  that  actresses  of  intelligence 
and  experience  can  not  seem  to  learn  the  value  of 
simplicity  and  naturalness.  Audiences  are  passing 
out  of  that  callow  stage  in  their  evolution  when 
they  would  meekly  accept  facial  grimaces  as  the 
evidence  of  heart-rending  emotions,  and  a  few 
stereotyped  gestures  as  the  normal  expression  of 
excruciating  mental  anguish.  To  please  us,  the 
player  has  got  to  study  nature  more  and  himself 
less.  It  seems  a  simple  thing  to  form  an  idea  of  a 
character  and  act  that  idea  according  to  strict  con- 
sistency with  nature  and  truth,  and  yet  so  few 
players  do  this  that  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  must  be  some  trick  about  it  that  is  as 
hard  to  learn  as  the  riddle  of  the  sphinx. 

The  scene  in  "  Daughters  of  Eve  "  between  Rose 
and  her  father  is  a  typical  scene  where  truthful 
rendering  would  have  elevated  the  sentiment,  and 
the  usual  stage  rendering  reduces  it  to  the  level  of 
melodramatic  ordinariness.  It  must  be  admitted, 
however,  that  the  authors  of  the  play,  in  their 
ignorance  of  stage-craft  and  construction,  gave  the 
players  in  this  instance  an  almost  impossible  task. 
Rose  and  her  father  agonize  and  speculate  about  a 
letter  they  have  received,  water  it  with  tears,  have 
nervous  tremors  over  it  that  shake  them  like  ague, 
hold  it  off  and  wonder  at  it,  tell  each  other  all 
about  the  person  who  wrote  it,  but  only  at  the  last 
extremity  of  curiosity  and  desperation  do  they  con- 
ceive the  brilliant  idea  of  opening  it  and  reading  it. 
It  is  one  of  the  clumsiest  pieces  of  stage-work  im- 
aginable. All  the  story  about  Rhoda  and  her  de- 
viations from  the  path  of  rectitude  should  have 
come  into  the  first  act,  and  when  the  letter  came, 
Mr.  Wycherly  and  his  other  daughter  could  have 
opened  it  like  rational  beings,  and  agonized  as 
much  as  they  liked  afterward. 

In  this  scene,  Miss  Wainwright,  held  in  the  grip 
of  emotional  tradition,  overdid  the  soyow  of  the 
respectable  and  kind-hearted  sister.  Good  women 
on  the  stage  have  more  tears  at  their  beck  and  call 
than  ever  Amelia  Sedley  had.  Whether  it  is  the 
frequency  and  abundance  of  their  lachrymal  dis- 
play, or  whether  it  is,  as  they  say  of  novel-writers, 
that  it  takes  a  genius  to  make  the  good  heroine  in- 
teresting and  attractive,  the  noble  woman  of  the 
drama  can  be  tedious  when  she  wants.  Rose's 
---_■  to  ber  father  and  her  denunciation  of  the 
\;e  of  the  species  were  over-intense  and 


over-emotional.  If  Miss  Wainwright  would  be 
simpler,  quieter  in  these  moments,  the  act  and  the 
character  would  gain  greatly  in  pathos,  in  feeling, 
in  dignity.  The  question  is,  not  what  will  be  the 
most  effective  way  of  rendering  this  scene,  bat 
how  would  a  real  woman  of  that  temperament  act 
under  those  circumstances. 

The  play  itself  turns  on  a  somewhat  novel  idea, 
full  of  dramatic  possibilities.  It  strains  probability 
to  the  utmost,  but  that  Shakespeare  deigned  to 
steal  the  same  sort  of  idea,  reconciles  one  to  its 
singularities.  The  twin  sisters,  whose  resemblance 
to  each  other  is  perfect,  develop  on  different  lines. 
One  blooms  modestly  into  a  lily-like  maturity  in 
the  peaceful  shelter  of  a  country  home.  The  other 
drifts  away  to  the  great  modern  Babylon,  and 
there,  in  the  zenith  of  a  brilliant  beauty,  becomes 
the  queen  of  a  set,  the  members  of  which  are 
similar  to  those  in  Dumas's  play,  whom  he  com- 
pared to  the  defective  peaches,  each  having  some 
blemish  or  spot  of  rottenness.  Destiny,  however, 
has  set  its  seal  upon  the  sisters,  and  their  stars, 
drawn  together  by  the  mysterious  influences  of 
fate,  cross  and  bring  disaster. 

As  a  vehicle  for  showing  off  the  versatile  talents 
of  an  emotional  actress,  the  play  is  a  success  ;  as 
a  drama  of  human  life  and  interest,  it  is  marred  by 
clumsy  construction  and  defective  delineation  of 
character.  Two  men  wrote  it,  and  it  would  lead 
the  observer  to  imagine  that  the  two  authors, 
whenever  they  read  anything  striking  in  the  papers 
or  noticed  anything  effective  on  the  stage,  said  to 
each  other,  "  We've  got  to  work  that  into  the 
play."  Rose's  tirade  against  the  iniquities  of  men 
that  go  unpunished  and  unnoticed  sounds  like  the 
echoes  from  a  thousand  womans'  clubs  and  a  thou- 
sand womans'  novels.  It  is  mere  clap-trap,  intro- 
duced in  deference  to  the  fashionable  attitude  of 
the  mind  of  society  at  the  present  moment.  A 
subject  of  that  sort  has  got  to  be  treated  from  the 
standpoint  of  deeds  and  results,  not  from  that  of 
debating-club  talk. 

Another  style  that  has  influenced  the  authors 
strongly  is  that  of  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  and 
"The  Ideal  Husband."  The  third  act  has  a  dis- 
tinctly Wildeian  flavor.  It  reminds  one  of  those 
plays  of  his  where  lords,  and  dukes,  and  countesses, 
aDd  duchesses  fling  epigrams  at  each  other,  stand- 
ing lazily  about  fire-places  or  lounging  on  settees. 
Lady  Kitty's  drawing-room  does  not,  it  is  true, 
seem  to  offer  hospitality  to  quite  so  exclusive  and 
elegant  a  set  as  that  which  thronged  the  gilded 
halls  where  Lady  Windermere  and  Mrs.  Erlynne 
had  their  little  passage  of  arms.  Her  notabilities 
are  somewhat  fly-blown  ;  her  cavaliers,  with  long 
titles  and  large  mustaches,  of  the  style  of  Captain 
Deuceace  and  Major  Loder.  The  lovely  ladies 
who  flirt  their  fans  and  drag  their  silken  trains  over 
her  hired  carpets  are  not  of  the  cast  of  Vere  de 
Vere,  or,  if  they  are,  Vere  de  Vere  won't  acknowl- 
edge it.  The  scene,  in  fact,  is  also  reminiscent  of 
many  in  that  play  of  Dumas's,  before  quoted,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  "  Le  Demi-Monde, " 
not  dreaming  that  its  cleverly  descriptive  title 
would,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  so  diverted  from 
its  original  meaning. 

Miss  Wainwright's  personation  of  Rhoda,  the 
bright  particular  star  of  this  galaxy,  was  more  in- 
teresting than  that  of  Rose.  Vivacity  suits  her 
better  than  sentiment.  Sentiment  is,  indeed,  a 
tricky  thing,  and  to  measure  one's  talents  openly 
with  it  is  a  deed  of  daring.  There  is  not  much 
sentiment  about  Rhoda,  though  her  acquaintances 
all  tell  each  other,  with  wise  nods  of  the  head,  that 
though  she  is  a  flighty  creature,  she  has  a  heart 
that  will  make  its  presence  felt  some  day.  Until 
its  discovery,  Rhoda  is  gay  and  high-spirited,  and 
attends  the  soiries  of  Lady  Kitty  Harlow  in  a  won- 
derful gown  of  white  silk,  with  ropes  of  pearls 
confining  it  over  the  shoulders  and  two  big  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers  decorating  either  side  of  the 
corsage,  and  a  third  planted  just  in  the  middle  of 
her  back  between  her  shoulders.  Her  acting  when 
Hawthorne,  coming  suddenly  upon  her,  takes  her 
for  her  sister,  was  attractive  and  quite  natural.  And 
her  little,  careless,  good-natured  laugh  from  the 
doorway — the  indifferent  laugh  of  a  woman  to 
whom  a  man  in  a  state  of  le  vin  triste  is  not  an  ob- 
ject of  repulsion  or  terror — was  a  touch  full  of  life 
and  meaning. 

The  action  of  Hawthorne  in  this  scene  is  as  in- 
consistent and  stagey  as  the  action  of  Rose  in  the 
act  before,  when  she  flies  into  an  unaccountable 
rage  because  he  showed  her  photograph  to  his 
friends.  The  swiftness  with  which  Hawthorne's 
mind,  dulled  as  it  is  with  intoxication,  grasps  the 
entire  situation,  is  only  to  be  equaled  by  the  mental 
dexterity  of  a  lightning  calculator.  He  remembers 
that  his  friends  said  Rose's  photograph  was  that  of 
a  woman  known  in  London  as  Rhoda  Dentry.  He 
sees  this  woman  before  him,  and  some  one  tells 
him  she  is  Rose's  twin  sister.  Thereupon  he  sets 
his  teeth  and  begins  to  denounce  her.  Ruffling  up 
his  hair,  he  stands  under  the  chandelier  and  he 
gives  it  to  her.  There  is  nothing  in  the  career  of 
this  light-minded  lady  he  doesn't  seem  to  have 
guessed  at  one  fell  swoop.  As  for  Rose's  inex- 
plicable conduct  in  sending  him  away  from  her, 
that  is  all  as  clear  to  him  as  day.  Altogether,  he 
seems  to  have  had  a  sort  of  brain-wave  or  second 
sight,  all  the  more  marvelous  in  a  man  who  five 
minutes  before  had  been  reeling  dreamily  about 
the  room  in  a  condition  of  pensive  inebriety. 


YVETTE    GUILBERT'S    OPINIONS. 


Yvette  Guilbert  has  spent  most  of  her  time  in  the 
Hotel  Savoy  since  she  has  been  in  New  York,  but 
she  has  very  well-defined  opinions  on  the  city  and 
its  inhabitants.  When  a  Sun  reporter  asked  her 
opinion  of  New  York,  she  replied  : 

"  I  expected  to  see  something  that  was  truly  Ameri- 
can. But  I  couldn't  find  even  a  toy  to  send  home  that 
hadn't  come  from  either  Germany  or  France,  or  been 
made  in  imitation  of  a  foreign  toy.  New  York  is  not 
like  Paris,  it's  a  German  town.  The  shops  are  Viennese. 
I  have  found  one  thing  in  the  shops  that  is  distinctly 
American,  and  that  is  the  little  girls  who  cry  'cash  '  and 
the  shop-girls  who  call  '  cash.'  As  soon  as  I  get  home 
I'm  going  to  have  somebody  write  me  a  song  which  I 
have  already  planned.  The  refrain  of  every  verse  is  to 
be  *  Cash  !*  and  in  the  first  stanza  I  will  explain  how  in 
the  American  shops  the  girls  all  cry  '  Cash  ! '  In  the  sec- 
ond verse  it  will  be  a  little  girl  that  cries  '  Cash  ! '  and  so 
on  until  when  she  becomes  older  and  is  no  longer  a  good 
shop-girl,  she  still  continues  to  call  '  Cash  ! ' " 

She  denied  the  rumor  that  she  was  to  marry  a 
rich  stock-broker  named  Hirsch  as  soon  as  he  had 
accumulated  two  millions  of  dollars,  or  any  one 
else,  "because  I  never  expect  to  find  a  man  good 
enough  for  me,"  and  she  declared  that  "  divorce 
would  be  the  one  perfect  human  institution  if  it 
were  not  so  closely  connected  with  matrimony." 

Of  course  she  was  asked  her  opinion  of  Amer- 
ican women,  to  which  she  responded  : 

"  They  are  charming.  Like  the  French,  not  the  En- 
glish. They  have  the  truly  feminine  quality  that  appeals 
to  one,  and  while  they  may  not  be  so  regularly  beautiful 
as  the  Englishwomen,  they  are  more  attractive,  and  they 
dress  better.  I  never  could  be  moved  by  those  tall,  reg- 
ular-featured women,  with  their  dreadful  clothes,  their 
beautiful  skins,  and  their  curly  hair.  They  are  like  fig- 
ures in  a  museum.  Even  Mrs.  Langtry  never  affected 
me  except  as  a  statue  might  have  with  a  sign  on  it,  '  Vis- 
itors must  not  touch.'    Nobody  wanted  to  touch,  either." 

Mile.  Guilbert  was  vastly  amused  at  the  way 
American  audiences  laughed  at  the  wrong  places 
in  her  songs. 

She  was  asked  why  she  had  never  acted  in 
comedy,  and  answered : 

"  Because  I  am  unique  in  a  peculiar  field.  Sardou  and 
Meilhac  both  offered  to  write  plays  for  me.  Catulle 
Me  rules  told  me  I  was  a  born  tragedienne.  Which  of 
these  was  right  ?  I  prefer  anyhow  to  remain  absolutely 
unique.  Besides  that,  the  French  people  will  not  allow 
me  to  change  myself  to  the  slightest  extent.  I  must  re- 
main always  the  same  Yvette,  red-headed,  black-gloved, 
and  with  my  low-cut  ball-gowns,  if  I  want  to  keep  in  the 
affections  of  Paris  ;  and  I  do.  I  am  a  queen  there  in  my 
own  way.  Everybody  knows  my  face,  and  when  I  go 
out,  half  the  time  I  carry  no  money  with  me.  Then,  if  I 
want  any,  I  tell  my  coachman  to  drive  to  a  shop,  and  I 
go  in  and  get  as  much  money  as  I  need.  Sometimes  I 
offer  my  card,  but  they  always  know  me." 

Like  many  other  French  artists,  Mile.  Guilbert 
takes  herself  very  seriously.  She  was  asked  what 
impression  she  expected  to  make  on  her  time,  and 
replied : 

"  I  represent  the  spirit  of  the  end  of  the  century.  My 
picture  has  been  put  in  the  Lycee  at  Paris  alongside 
Rachel's.  I  shall  be  always  looked  upon  in  French  art 
as  having  been  the  typical  figure  of  my  day.  Rachel 
represented  its  earlier  periods.  I  represent  the  France 
of  the  last  years  of  the  century." 

Yvette  showed  no  false  modesty  when  she  was 
asked  the  secret  of  her  success.     She  replied  : 

"  I  attribute  it  to  my  voice.  Verdi  told  me  that  I  pos- 
sessed more  than  anybody  else  he  had  ever  heard  sing  the 
highest  art  of  the  singer.  That  is  the  power  of  cultivat- 
ing the  voice  to  express  the  feeling  of  the  lines,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  song.  Saint-Saens,  Gounod,  and  Thome 
have  told  me  the  same  thing.  It's  especially  interesting, 
because  I  haven't  any  voice  to  speak  of,  and  never  studied 
music." 

Finally,  to  a  query  as  to  whether  she  was  coming 
to  America  again,  she  answered  : 

"Yes.  But  not  to  a  music-hall.  I  shall  take  my  own 
company,  and  sing  in  the  theatres.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
possible over  here  for  anybody  to  realize  that  a  woman 
who  sings  in  a  music-hall  can  be  an  artist  and  a  woman 
of  the  world  who  has  associated  with  the  brightest  peo- 
ple in  Europe.  They  think  that  I  ought  to  come  down 
to  the  theatre  in  a  cable-car,  and  when  I  am  through, 
get  on  a  car  and  go  home." 

Even  if  no  one  else  thoroughly  appreciates  Mile. 


Yvette  Guilbert,  she  can  rejoice  in  the  knowledge 
that  at  least  one  person  perceives  and  acknowl- 
edges her  good  points.  And  it  must  be  a  further 
satisfaction  to  reflect  that  this  discriminating  per- 
son is  herself. 


W.  Roberts  says  that  of  the  1,300  books  printed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  not  more  than  300  are  of  any  importance  to  the 
book-collector  "  ;  of  the  50,000  published  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  "  not  more  than,  perhaps,  50 
are  now  held  in  estimation  "  ;  and  of  the  80,000 
published  in  the  eighteenth  century,  "  not  more 
than  300  are  considered  worth  reprinting,  and  not 
more  than  500  are  sought  after." 


—  The  Olympic  Salt  Water  Company  an- 
nounce  that  all  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in 
connection  with  the  emptying  and  refilling  of  the 
mammoth  swimming  tank  of  the  Lurline  Baths,  and 
now  extend  an  invitation  to  the  public  to  call  and 
inspect  the  operation  of  discharging  and  refilling. 
This  operation  can  be  witnessed  any  evening,  com- 
mencing at  10  o'clock,  and  for  which  no  charge  will 
be  made  by  the  company. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Managhh 

Every  Evening.     The  Gorgeous  Mythological  Spectacle. 

The  Second  Edition  of 

-:-      IXION      -:- 

Or,  The  Man  of  the  Wheel. 

Tuesday  Evening,  January  14th,  Souvenir  Night. 

In  Preparation THE  GENTLE  SAVAGE 

Popular  Prices.... 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  13th.  Second  and  Last  Week, 
-:-       MARIE   WAINWRIGHT       -:- 

And  Her  Own  Company. 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  Nights, 
"The  Love  Chase."     Friday  Night  and  Saturday  Mati- 
nee,   "Camille."    Saturday  and    Sunday  Nights,   "An 
Unequal  Match." 

Next  Attraction — The  Only  Grand  Opera  this  Season, 
THE  TAVARY  OPERA  COMPANY. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  Jan.  13th,  Second  and  Last  Week 
of  America's  Representative  Tragedian, 

-:-       MR.    LOUIS    JAMES       -:- 

Monday  and  Thursday  Nights,  "  Marmion."  Tuesday 
Night,  "Othello."  Wednesday  Night,  "Macbeth."  Fri- 
day Night  and  Saturday  Matinee.  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
(Mr.  James  as  Mercutio).  Saturday  Night,  "Hamlet." 
Sunday  Night  (last  performance),  "Macbeth." 

Monday,  Jan.  20th,  IJS  OLD  KENTUCKY. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandhr,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 
Commencing  Monday,  Jan.  13th,  Every  Evening,  includ- 
ing Sunday,  the  Superb  Frawley  Company  in 
-:-    THE  SENATOR    -=- 

The  Perfection  of  all  Great  American  Plays.  An 
American  Comedy  Illustrating  Social,  Diplomatic,  and 
Political  Life  in  Washington,  D.  C.  New  and  Magnifi- 
cent Scenery,  Elegant  Costumes. 

Week  Jan.  20th,  THE  ENSIGN. 

Morosco'8    Grand   Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of  THE  FUGITIVE. 


Monday  Evening,  Jan.  13th,  The  Great  Comedy  Drama, 
A    XjOlNTGr    T_i^_ JNT3D  ! 


EMELIE  MELVILLE 


Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Thorough  Dramatic  Training.  Readings, 
Operatic  and  Drawing-room  Singing. 

2300  WEBSTER  STREET, 
Cor.  Washington. 

LIEBERT'S    ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.     Address 
Tel.  Black  731.  T.  M.  LIEBERT,  324  Post  St. 


Guaranteeing  Galvanized  Iron . 

costs  us  nothing.  We  say :  Return  all  faulty  sheets— 
whether  whole  or  not,  no  matter — the  more  the  better. 

It  is  the  cheapest  way  to  check  our  melters  rollers 
annealers  galvanizers  and  inspectors. 

Our  sheets  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  our 
Iron  soft  and  workable.  What  if  faults  creep  in  and 
nobody  finds  them  ?   We  shall  lose  our  unique  position. 

Our  price  is  the  standard.  Other  makes  are  sold 
for  less  money — enough  to  acknowledge  the  best,  not 
enough  to  make  it  extravagant. 

Takes  more  money  to  buy  Apollo  and  less  to 
work  it 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


January  13,  iE 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  New  Romantic  Drama. 

"  Marmion,"  the  new  romantic  drama  which  is 
to  receive  its  first  production  in  San  Francisco  at 
the  California  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  adheres 
verv  closely  to  Scott's  poem,  on  which  it  is  based  ; 
some  of  the  notable  incidents  are  the  parting  of 
Marmion  and  Constance  de  Beverley,  the  combat 
with  the  spectre  knight  on  Cotswold  Heath,  the 
scene  at  the  Scottish  court  where  King  James  de- 
livers his  philippic  against  England,  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Constance  de  Beverley,  and,  finally, 
the  Battle  of  Flodden  Field.  The  author  of  the 
play  is  Percy  Sage,  a  son  of  Mrs.  Abbey  Sage 
Richardson,  who  adapted  Sardou's  "A  Woman's 
Silence,"  "Americans  Abroad,"  and  "The  Gay 
Parisians  "  for  the  Frohman  companies.  It  is  his 
first  essay  at  dramatization,  but  the  general  ap- 
proval which  the  play  has  received  sufficiently  indi- 
cate his  success. 

"  Marmion  "  will  be  given  by  Louis  James  on 
Monday  and  Thursday  nights  ;  he  will  appear  as 
Othello  on  Tuesday  ;  "  Macbeth"  will  be  repeated 
on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  ;  on  Friday  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be 
played  ;  and  "  Hamlet  "  will  be  given  only  once — 
on  Saturday  night. 

The  Frawley  Company  again  at  the  Columbia. 

The  Frawley  Company  had  a  very  cordial  re- 
ception at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night. 
The  first  entrance  of  each  of  the  principal  mem- 
bers was  greeted  with  friendly  applause,  and  Mr. 
Frawley  was  compelled  to  reply  to  the  ovation  he 
received,  which  he  did  in  a  few  well-chosen  words. 
The  play,  "The  Lost  Paradise,"  is  a  well  con- 
structed American  drama,  dealing  with  the  rela- 
tions of  labor  and  capital,  and  had  excellent  parts 
for  Mr.  Frawley,  as  a  man  who  had  risen  from  the 
ranks  and  later  becomes  the  champion  of  his  fel- 
low-workmen, and  for  Miss  Kennard,  who  evinced 
much  emotional  power  in  the  last  act,  where  she 
learns  of  her  father's  crime  and  the  sacrifice  the 
young  superintendent  has  made  for  her. 

Crane's  play,  "  The  Senator,"  is  to  be  given  all 
next  week.  It  is  the  last  play  Mr.  Crane  was  seen 
in  before  he  turned  his  back  on  San  Francisco  and 
banished  our  city  to  the  limbo  of  "jay  towns,"  and 
his  company  included  the  late  Georgie  Drew 
Barrymore  as  the  widow  and  a  lot  of  capable 
people.  The  Frawley  Company  will  give  it  an 
excellent  cast.  Maclyn  Arbuckle  will  be  the  sen- 
ator, Frawley  will  be  the  Lieutenant  Schuyler, 
George  W.  Leslie  the  senator's  private  secretary, 
Miss  Kennark  the  Mabel  Denman,  Belle  Archer 
the  Mrs.  Armstrong,  and  Blanche  Bates  the  Mrs. 
Hilary. 

A  Standard  Melodrama. 

"The  Fugitive,"  which  has  been  presented  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  during  the  past 
week  and  will  be  continued  this  (Saturday)  and 
Sunday  evenings,  is  almost  a  classic  among  melo- 
dramas. Tom  Craven,  who  wrote  it,  was  a  master 
of  stage-craft,  and  he  never  wrote  a  stronger  play. 
It  is  well  cast  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with 
Coulter  Brinker  as  the  manly  hero,  Fred  J.  Butler 
as  the  polished  and  detestable  villain,  Maud  Edna 
Hall  as  the  loyal  heroine,  Charles  Swain  and 
Charles  Lothian  as  the  comedians,  A.  C.  Hender- 
son as  a  dishonored  father,  and  Lillian  Hayes  as 
the  erring  daughter,  and  the  shipwreck  scene  in 
the  third  act  is  very  well  managed. 

Next  week  "  A  Long  Lane  "  is  to  be  produced. 
It  is  a  five-act  comedy-drama  by  Sedley  Brown  and 
has  been  given  in  most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
East,  though  this  is  its  first  production  here. 


Marie  Wainwri£ht*s  Last  Week. 

Marie  Wainwright  will  begin  her  second  week  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night  with  a 
handsomely  costumed  revival  of  Sheridan  Knowles's 
comedy,  "  The  Love  Chase."  The  leading  female 
r61e  is  one  that  has  been  a  favorite  with  the  great 
comedy  actresses  for  nearly  sixty  years,  and  in  it 
Miss  Wainwright  will  have  the  support  of  Barton 
Hill  as  Wildrake  and  Hattie  Russell  as  the  Widow 
Green. 

"  The  Love  Chase  "  will  be  repeated  on  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  nights.  On  Friday 
night.  Miss  Wainwright  will  be  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  this  city  in  "  Canaille,"  which  should  be  a 
performance  of  unusual  interest,  and  she  will  re- 
peat the  play  at  the  Saturday  matinee.  For  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  nights,  the  farewell  performances, 
Tom  Taylor's  comedy,  "An  Unequal  Match,"  is 
announced. 

Continued  Popularity  of  "Ixion." 
The  second  edition  of  "  Ixion  ;  or,  The  Man  of 
the  Wheel,"  with  its  new  songs  and  specialties,  is 
quite  as  popular  as  the  burlesque  was  when  it  was 
first  put  on.  Every  night  the  house  is  packed  in 
all  its  parts,  and  the  audience  is  very  liberal  in  its 
applause. 

Ferris  Hartman,  Thomas  C.  Leary,  Mabella 
Baker,  and  W.  H.  West  make  the  most  of  the  fun, 
and  the  vocal  honors  fall  to  Raffael,  Pache,  Brod- 
erick,  Alice  Carle,  Laura  Millard,  and  the  two  chil- 
dren, Gertie  Carlisle  and  Pearl  Landers,  the  latter 
couple  getting  many  encores  for  their  duets. 

"  Ixion  "  will  run  all  next  week,  and  for  how  much 


longer  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  for  its  popularity  shows 
no  sign  of  abatement.  "  The  Gentle  Savage,"  de- 
scribed as  "an  American  satirical  opera,"  is  to 
follow  it. 

The  Tavary  Opera  Season. 

The  Tavary  Grand  Opera  Company  is  to  follow 
Marie  Wainwright  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  January  20th.  The  troupe  played 
a  successful  engagement  here  a  year  ago,  and  it  is 
improved  in  some  respects  since  then.  Among  the 
singers  are  Mme.  Tavary,  Thea  Dorre,  Mile. 
Lichter,  Bella  Tomlins,  Sofia  Romani,  Suzanne 
Ryane,  Albert  Guile,  F.  Michelena,  Payne  Clark, 
Max  Eugene,  Signor  Abramhoff,  and  C.  William 
Schuster. 

The  repertoire  of  the  company  is  a  long  one  ; 
the  operas  to  be  sung  during  the  season  at  the 
Baldwin  will  be  chosen  from  among  the  following  : 
"  Aida,"  "  L'Africaine,"  "  Les  Huguenots,"  "  Bo- 
hemian Girl,"  "La  Sonnambula,"  "The  Flying 
Dutchman,"  "  Faust,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Rigoletto," 
"The  Jewess,"  "  Traviata,"  "  Tannhauser," 
"Lohengrin,"  "  Pagliacci,"  "Carmen,"  "  Caval- 
leria  Rusticana,"  "  Martha,"  "  Trovatore,"  and 
"  William  Tell."  _ 

Notes. 
Yvette   Guilbert  is  now  singing    "  Her   Golden 
Hair  was  Hanging  Down  Her  Back  "  in  English  in 
New  York,  and,  as  an  encore,  "  Linger  Longer, 
Lucy." 

The  shares  of  some  of  the  London  music-halls 
and  theatres  are  excellent  investments.  The  di- 
rectors of  the  Gaiety  Theatre  declared  a  twenty 
per  cent,  dividend  for  the  half-year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31st. 

George  Bancroft,  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ban- 
croft, of  the  London  Theatres,  is  going  to  adopt 
the  stage  as  a  profession.  His  first  appearance  will 
be  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre  in  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda." 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  is  to  come  to  the  California 
Theatre  on  Monday,  January  20th,  at  the  close  of 
Louis  James's  engagement.  Laura  Burt,  the  origi- 
nal Madge  of  the  play,  will  be  in  the  company,  and 
the  band  of  pickaninnies  will  number  twenty. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  pontifical  high  mass  at 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York,  on  Christmas 
Day,  Mme.  Melba  sang  Gounod's  "Ave  Maria," 
with  harp  and  violin  accompaniment.  Eight 
thousand  were  in  the  cathedral,  admitted  on  tickets, 
and  as  many  more  were  kept  out  by  the  policemen 
on  guard  at  the  doors. 

Kyrle  Bellew  and  Mrs.  Potter  are  to  appear  at 
Daly's  Theatre,  in  New  York,  during  the  present 
month,  and  it  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Daly  intends  to 
revive  several  Shakespearean  plays,  with  them  in 
the  principal  r61es.  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be 
the  first  of  the  series,  and  there  is  a  possibility  that 
"  Hamlet  "  may  follow.  In  England  Mr.  Bellew  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  Shakespearean  actor. 

Emilienne  d'Alencon,  one  of  the  noted  cUmi- 
mondaines  of  Paris,  is  now  the  bright  particular 
star  of  the  show  at  the  Folies  Bergere.  She  pays 
the  management  for  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  "go  on"  superbly  dressed  and  studded  with 
diamonds.  She  is  costumed  in  a  chemise  only,  and 
the  reason  she  gives  for  it  is  that  she  has  lost  all 
she  possessed  through  speculating  in  African  gold 
mines,  and  is  worth  only  "  what  she  stands  in," 

Richard  Harland,  treasurer  of  the  Frederick 
Warde  company,  may  be  heir  to  the  title  and 
estate  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  James  Harland,  the 
famous  Irish  ship-builder,  who  died  on  Christmas 
Eve,  leaving  property  valued  at  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  dead  baronet  was  Richard  Harland's 
uncle,  and  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  the  young 
man,  but  the  latter  has  a  cousin,  now  supposed  to 
be  in  South  Africa,  who  may  be  the  son  of  the 
elder  brother- of  Sir  Edward. 

When  "  The  Artist's  Model"  was  given  its  first 
production  in  New  York,  the  audience  was  much 
intrigued  over  one  of  the  bounding  beauties  who 
could  not  be  identified  with  any  character  on  the 
printed  cast.  When  the  first  entr'acte  came,  a  depu- 
tation of  admirers  sent  an  usher  behind  the  scenes 
to  find  out  who  she  was.  It  was  then  discovered 
that  by  some  terrible  error  her  name  had  been  left 
off  the  programme.  She  nearly  fainted  away  when 
she  heard  of  the  omission  ;  but  she  recovered  in 
time  to  send  out  word  that  her  name  was  Skip- 
worth,  with  only  one^. 

Mary  Anderson  de  Novarro  makes  an  accusation 
in  her  contribution  —  "My  Early  Days  on  the 
Stage"  —  to  a  Philadelphia  publication  that  has 
called  forth  a  reply  from  Barton  Hill,  now  a  mem- 
ber of  Marie  Wainwright's  company  at  the  Bald- 
win. Referring  to  her  first  appearance  in  this  city, 
Mrs.  de  Novarro  states  that  the  California  Theatre 
company  "  ridiculed  "  her  work  and  subjected  her 
to  "  unkind  remarks  "  and  "  continual  taunts,"  add- 
ing that  they  "  nearly  broke  her  spirit  by  unkind- 
ness." 

To  this  Mr.  Hill  replies  : 

"Justice  to  the  dead— to  John  McCullough.  Mrs. 
Judah,  Mrs.  Sophie  Edwin,  Henry  Edwards,  Walter 
Leman,  John  Wilson,  Stephen  Leach,  Nelson  Decker ; 
justice  to  the  living— to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders,  Ellie 
WDton,  Alice  Harrison,  Carrie  Wyatt,  Belle  Chapman, 
T.  W.   Keene,  W.  A.  Mestayer,  E.  J.   Buckley,    N. 


Long,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pateman,  Robert  Eberle, 
and  others,  demands  that  I  should  deny  the  possibility  of 
such  conduct  on  their  part.  1  was  not  present  at  the 
time,  being  on  my  way  from  Chicago,  bringing  Edwin 
Booth,  his  wife  and  daughter,  by  special  car  to  the  coast, 
but  we  arrived  in  season  to  witness  'our  Mary's' suc- 
cesses as  Parthenia  and  Meg  Memlies,  and  to  share  in 
the  enthusiasm  which  she  admits  the  company  awarded 
them. 

"  I  can  only  suppose  that,  in  what  she  terms  '  her  im- 
patience to  put  down  quickly  what  she  wants  to  say,"  the 
ever-to-be-cherished  Mary  Anderson  has  unwittingly  done 
an  injustice  to  a  company  whose  generosity,  kindness, 
and  ability  are  too  well  remembered  in  San  Francisco  to 
deserve  a  doubt,  and  I  am  sure  that  every  living  member 
of  it  will  join  with  me  in  this  earnest  and  respectful  pro- 
test." 


Statistics  relative  to  the  accidents  which  have 
happened  on  the  Swiss  and  French  Alps  during 
the  past  year  have  now  been  published  by  the 
French  Alpine  Club.  Three  persons  lost  their 
lives  on  Mont  Blanc,  namely,  Herr  Schnurdreher, 
of  Prague,  and  two  guides.  Previously,  a  M. 
Holzhausen  had  a  narrow  escape.  He  was  for 
twenty  minutes  buried  under  an  avalanche,  and 
was  rescued  in  a  deplorable  condition.  On  August 
24th  last,  Emile  Rey,  a  guide,  who  was  accom- 
panying an  Englishman  to  the  summit  of  the 
Giant's  Needle,  lost  his  footing  and  was  dashed  to 
pieces.  These  were  the  fatal  accidents  on  the 
French  Alps,  but  the  list  of  casualties  for  Swit- 
zerland is  much  longer.  It  includes  three  En- 
glishmen ;  Miss  Sampson,  of  London,  who  was 
killed  near  Zermatt  ;  a  Bernese  printer  and  an  en- 
gineer from  Lucerne.  Eight  persons  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Tyrol  and  on  the  Italian  Alps.  The 
Alpine  Club  has  also  noted  the  accidents  which 
happened  to  persons  plucking  edelweiss  on  the 
brinks  of  the  precipices,  or  to  daring  but  unskillful 
mountain-climbers,  who  persisted  in  making  as- 
cents without  guides.  The  accidents  of  this  kind 
are  said  to  be  very  numerous  every  year,  and  do 
not  serve  as  the  least  warning  to  other  foolhardy 
persons. 

The  people,  janitors  and  their  families,  whose 
homes  are  at  the  top  of  the  tall  buildings  in  East- 
ern cities,  live,  in  most  cases,  very  much  to  them- 
selves, and  seldom  visit  each  other.  The  location 
of  the  homes  makes  calling  after  nightfall  a  physical 
impossibility.  The  elevators  in  many  of  the  great 
buildings  stop  early  in  the  evening,  and  it  would 
require  an  hour's  work  to  reach  a  neighbor  who 
lived  within  speaking  distance  across  the  street.  It 
would  be  necessary  to  climb  down  some  twenty 
flights  of  stairs  and  then  climb  up  as  many  more. 
It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  heads  of  families  are 
from  force  of  habit  very  regular  in  their  habits,  so 
far  as  coming  home  early  at  night  is  concerned. 
The  idea  of  climbing  twenty  flights  of  stairs  in  the 
dark  at  a  very  late  hour  is  enough  to  force  almost 
any  man  into  signing  a  temperance  pledge. 


Pauline  Lucca,  the  opera-singer,  who  has  dropped 
out  of  public  notice  since  her  retirement  from  the 
stage  seven  years  ago,  lives  in  Vienna,  and  has 
taken  up  schooling  young  girls  for  operatic  work. 
She  confines  herself  to  twelve  pupils- a  year  and  de- 
votes but  three  hours  a  day  to  the  work.  She  ex- 
ercises great  care  in  selecting  them,  as  she  hopes  to 
make  of  each  a  famous  singer  and  actress. 


Palmistry. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  on  the  subject 
of  Palmistry  that  has  ever  been  written,  appears  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Traveler,  over  the  sig- 
nature of  Jane  Seymour  Klink,  the  highest  author- 
ity on  the  subject  in  California.  It  occupies  two 
pages,  with  six  illustrations,  and  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  most  entertaining  style,  so  that  those  who 
read  it  can  readily  become  an  amateur  in  the  art. 
It  has  grown  to  be  quite  a  fad  among  the  best  class 
of  society.  A  handsome  photograph  of  one  of  San 
Francisco's  most  prominent  society  ladies  appears 
in  The  Traveler  for  the  first  time.  Price,  10  cents 
per  copy,  at  any  news-stand. 


Creates 

and 

Sustains 
Vigor  and  Energy 


VfflMARIAM 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC 

When  everything  else  has  failed 

try  it  to  prove  merits 

established 
during  30  years 

Mailed  Free. 

•   Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and  j 

Portraits 

OF  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Reputation. 
ATOid Substitutions.    Ask  for'Vin  Mariaui.' 
Ac  Itru^'ists  and  Faucj  Grocers. 

AIARIANI  &  CO., 

62W.15ttBt.,He»Tori 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  ,,  1895. 
MME.  B.  2ISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 
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|    IS  REQUIRED  WITH 

I  WHITMAN'S 

%'NSTANTANEOUS<&, 

|CHOCOi-/tT£-| 

^Delicious   in     flavor—  Bestfej 

-4 in  quality.  Requires  nog 
ag boiling.  Pat  up  in  poundls 
j^and  half  pound  tins.  jl 

j      &STEPHEX  F.  TCHrnUxB 

g  ^flSole'Mfrs.         Philadelphia.! 


Rose's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

PLAYING   AT  THE   ORPHEUM, 

Can  be  engaged  for  Parties,  Receptions, 
"Weddings,  etc. 

Nobody  is  authorized  to  accept  engage- 
ments for  tills  orchestra  but  Mr.  Bosner  or 
Mr.  Jaulus. 

Address  E.  M.  Kosner  or  B.  Jaulus,  Sher- 
man. Clay  &  Co.      Telephone,  Sutter  1571. 

BEETHOVEN    HALL, 

SAVOY  HOTEL, 

N.  E.  corner  Post  and  Powell  Streets. 

The  elegant  Hall  (with  comfortable  anteroom),  brill- 
iantly illuminated  with  electric  lights.  Perfect  ventila- 
tion. Specially  adapted  for  Concerts,  Parties,  and  Balls, 
can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Apply:  DEUTSCHER  VEREDJ,  adjoining. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

Tbev  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  snbject, 
including  Mid-winter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 
325  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


Dividend  Notice. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31, 1895,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  one-hundreths  (+  26-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  one-hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thurs- 
day, January  2d,  1S96. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 
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As  Woman 

is  the 

Burden  Bearer 

the  world  over — she  should  economize 
her  time  and  strength. 

OtDuUST 


Washing  W  Powder 

helps  her  do  just  this  and  yet  do  all 
her  work  as  it  should  be  done.  It  lets 
the  sunshine  of  leisure  enter  the  house- 
hold and  drives  away  the 
gloom  of  drudgery.  All 
grocers  sell  GOLD  DUST 
in  large  pkgs.     Price  85c. 

THE    IM.  K^FAIRBANK   COMPANY, 
.  Louis,      Chicago,      New  York,     Boston,     Philadalphia,      San  Fraociaco. 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


January  13, 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  new  year  was  ushered  in  with  many  brilliant 
social  events  in  Eastern  cities.  At  Washington, 
for  example,  a  brilliant  ball  was  given  by  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Brice,  which  was  the  event  of  the  social 
season.  The  handsome  home  of  the  Brices  was 
decorated  with  Christmas  greens  and  berries.  Mrs. 
Brice  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her  daughters 
and  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  of  California.  The  cotillion 
was  danced  after  supper,  led  by  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
of  the  German  Embassy,  and  Miss  Helen  Brice. 
There  were  nine  sets  of  favors,  among  them  silver- 
topped  smelling-bottles  for  the  ladies  and  silver- 
mounted  rabbit's  feet  for  the  men.  There  were  any 
number  of  other  pretty  favors.  The  figure  which 
was  the  prettiest  was  one  in  which  the  dancers 
carried  toy  balloons  of  varied  colors.  On  Staten 
Island  the  Richmond  County  Hunt  Club  gave  its 
annual  ball,  which  took  place  in  the  Hotel  Castle- 
ton  at  St.  George.  The  ball-room  was  decorated 
with  the  colors  of  the  club— red,  white,  and  green. 
Everywhere  were  fox-heads,  saddles,  and  all  kinds 
of  hunting  paraphernalia.  The  ladies  present  wore 
powdered  hair  and  patches,  while  the  members  of 
the  club  wore  pink  hunting-coats.  After  supper 
there  was  a  set  of  lancers  in  which  the  ladies  of  the 
reception  committee  and  the  prominent  members 
of  the  hunt  club  participated  ;  the  dance  was  ac- 
companied by  the  singing  of  such  familiar  hunting 
songs  as  "  A  Hunting  We  Will  Go,"  "  Tally-Ho," 
and  "John  Peal."  At  Pelham  Manor,  near  the  West- 
chester Country  Club,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H. 
Allen  gave  a  ball  on  New- Year's  Eve  at  their  beau- 
tiful home,  Bolton  Priory.  Nearly  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  country  club  gave  dinner-parties  that 
night,  every  room  at  the  club-house  was  occupied, 
and  all  of  the  dinner-parties  met  at  Bolton  Priory 
at  the  Altens'  ball.  Supper  was  served  precisely 
at  midnight,  and  after  supper  the  Virginia  reel  and 
other  old-fashioned  country  dances  were  indulged 
in.  At  Annapolis  the  cadets  gave  their  regular  New- 
Year's  Eve  ball.  At  Hempstead,  on  Long  Island, 
the  leading  spirits  of  the  Meadowbrook,  Cedar- 
hurst,  and  Westchester  Hunt  Clubs  met  at  a  leap- 
year  party  which  was  given  at  the  country  seat  of 
Charles  R.  Carroll.  Like  the  other  affairs  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  this  was  largely  a  hunt  ball 
with  Christmas  decorations.  At  Lakewood,  N.  J., 
at  Tuxedo,  N,  J.,  and  at  other  winter  resorts,  there 
were  balls  given  on  New-Year's  Eve,  all  of  which 
were  brilliant  and  successful. 

A  M.  Henri  Bouchot  has  been  hunting  among 
the  records  of  the  court  of  the  first  Napoleon, 
and  he  has  found  the  accounts  of  one  Leroy, 
who  was  the  Worth  of  the  period.  He  had  on  his 
lists  over  three  hundred  names,  including  those  of 
all  of  the  great  ladies.  Leroy  was  a  bad  character, 
having  been  a  gambler,  a  rake,  and  a  usurer,  but 
he  rose  to  be  the  arbiter  of  fashions  in  the  imperial 
court,  and  collected  in  a  vast  establishment  in 
the  Rue  de  la  Loi  everything  that  women  wanted 
in  the  way  of  raiment.  He  supplied  not  only 
gowns,  but  head-gear,  flowers,  and  feathers.  His 
best  customer  was  the  Empress  Josephine,  whose 
annual  bills  ran  up  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs.  Some  of  the  lesser  ladies  of  the 
court,  such  as  the  Duchess  de  Bassano,  spent  only 
about  fifteen  thousand  francs  a  year  with  Leroy, 
while  Mme.  Campan,  the  famous  school-mistress 
of  noble  maidens,  must  have  been  a  quiet  dresser, 
because  she  spent  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  francs 
a  year  at  the  Leroy  establishment. 


While  in  this  line,  it  may  be  well  to  note  a  recent 
paragraph  in  the  London  Telegraph,  which  speaks 
of  a  "dry-goods  store"  on  Twenty-Third  Street, 
New  York,  whose  manager  told  the  Telegraph  cor- 
respondent that  he  had  upon  his  books  forty  ac- 
counts of  ladies  in  various  States  who  spent  for 
dresses  and  dress-goods  over  ten  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  each.  He  names  to  the  astonished 
correspondent  one  New  York  lady  who  buys  each 
year  for  herself  and  daughters  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  articles  of  apparel  and  adornments. 
The  Telegraph  admits  that  American  women 
have  more  taste  than  those  of  England,  and  that 
they  "  constantly  contrive  to  lend  to  their  garments 
a  grace  and  distinction  not  frequently  seen  in  Euro- 
pean capitals."  "  Ten  thousand  dollars  per  annum 
for  dresses,  however,"  says  the  Telegraph,  "or 
even  two  thousand  dollars,  is  too  much."  This  is 
an  assertion  in  which  most  American  husbands  will 
agree  with  the  English  newspaper. 


in  a  recent  issue  entitled  "  Chaperones  and  Chape- 
ronage."  She  says  with  much  justice  that  the 
fashion  of  chaperonage,  which  "  has  become  so 
general  as  we  have  grown  older  and  wiser  here  in 
America,"  is  one  which  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  all  prudent  people.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  she  is  right.  But  there  is  one  point 
about  chaperonage  which  we  have  not  often  seen 
touched  upon,  and  that  is  that  it  is  by  no  means 
the  dreadful  and  irksome  social  custom  which  it  is 
believed  to  be  in  many  small  Western  towns  and 
villages.  In  the  large  cities  of  the  United  Slates 
— in  San  Francisco,  for  example— chaperonage  is 
obligatory.  But  none  the  less  the  selection  of  a 
chaperon  is  made  another  means  of  adding  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  party.  There  are  among  the 
younger  married  women  of  San  Francisco  many 
who  are  very  popular,  who  are  gracious,  witty,  and 
charming,  and  these  are  the  ones  who  are  almost 
invariably  selected  for  chaperones.  It  frequently 
happens  that  a  popular  young  matron  of  this  de- 
scription will  find  herself  invited  by  five  or  six 
different  parties  on  a  single  evening  to  be  a  chape- 
rone.  No  duenna-like  odium  attaches  to  the  office 
here.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  one  in  which  a  woman 
is  clothed  with  equal  dignity  and  grace,  and  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  young  married  women  here 
who  act  as  chaperones  have  just  as  good  a  time  as 
the  girls  do,  and  a  better  time  than  they  used  to 
have  when  they  were  unmarried  themselves. 


A  wide-spread  belief  is  that  it  is  impossible  for 
unchaperoned  and  unescorted  women  to  walk  un- 
insulted  on  the  streets  of  Paris.  A  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Boston  Transcript  contains  a  paragraph 
in  which  a  writer  says  :  "If  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  ever  did  exist,  there  is  no  trace  of  it  now. 
Both  in  London  and  in  Paris  two  women  together 
can  go  to  a  respectable  place  of  entertainment,  un- 
accompanied by  a  man,  without  a  thought  of  being 
spoken  to  or  even  looked  at.  If  anything  contrary 
to  this  occurs,  it  is  apt  to  be  the  woman's  own  fault, 
quite  as  it  would  be  in  the  United  States."  If  this 
is  true,  matters  have  changed  very  much  in  Paris 
of  late  years.  _ 

j;  cf   chaperonage,    Hannah    Wentworth 
in  the  Bazar,  has  an  excellent  article 


Two  Christmas  presents  in  a  London  shop  at- 
tracted much  attention  this  year.  They  were  dress- 
ing-bags. One  was  for  an  Austrian  princess  and 
the  other  for  the  wife  of  an  American  millionaire. 
The  princess's  dressing-bag  was  in  polished  croco- 
dile skin,  with  the  fittings  in  solid  silver  and  ivory. 
The  millionairess's  bag,  however,  "laid  over"  that 
of  the  princess.  Her  bag  was  of  long-grained 
green  morocco,  lined  with  green  corded  silk,  while 
the  toilet  accessories  were  made  of  real  tortoise- 
shell,  with  eighteen-carat-gold  monograms,  stop- 
pers, and  other  accessories. 


The  sudden  cold  wave  in  the  East  afforded  op- 
portunities for  skating  to  the  many  house-parties  that 
had  met  to  spend  Christmas  in  the  country.  This 
was  notably  the  case  at  Tuxedo.  The  mild  weather 
which  had  lasted  up  to  Christmas-time  had  kept  the 
foliage  in  almost  summer-like  verdure,  and  the 
beautiful  little  lake  at  Tuxedo  was  bordered  with 
green  moss,  while  brilliant  red  berries  still  hung  on 
the  shrubs.  The  green  and  dark-red  lily  pads 
were  crystallized  in  the  ice  on  the  edge  of  the  lake. 
The  costumes  of  the  skaters  were  charming.  Many 
of  the  ladies  who  were  seated  to  rest  wore  scarlet 
cloaks  thrown  over  their  shoulders,  making  charm- 
ing bits  of  color  amid  the  forest  trees.  The  cos- 
tumes were  many  of  them  very  pretty.  One  lady 
wore  a  deep-red  sang  de  bceuf  serge  skirt  coming  to 
the  ankles,  a  tight-fitting  Astracan  jacket,  and  a 
black  toque  with  a  scarlet  wing.  Another  wore  a 
tan-colored  skirt  and  tight,  sleeveless  jacket  of 
fawn-skin,  dappled  with  the  white  spots  peculiar  to 
young  deer,  velveteen  tan-colored  sleeves  with 
some  white  spots,  and  a  toque  of  brown  fur  with 
a  black  aigrette.  It  may  be- remarked  that  the 
short  skirts  worn  for  bicycling  are  not  nearly  so 
graceful  for  skating,  and  that  those  who  wore  them 
moderately  long  looked  by  far  the  better. 


A  writer  in  a  fashion  journal  remarks  on  the  vast 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  personal  cleanliness 
within  the  last  century.  When  ladies  wear  pow- 
dered hair  nowadays,  and  when  they  make  such 
herculean  efforts  to  get  their  hair  clean  again,  it 
will  give  them  an  idea  of  what  their  great-grand- 
mothers must  have  endured  when  they  wore  their 
hair  powdered  all  the  time.  In  fact,  paint,  patches, 
and  powdered  hair  were  not  conducive  to  thorough 
neatness.  People  in  the  days  of  powder  depended 
more  on  strong  perfumes  than  on  soap  and  water. 
Many  will  recall  the  well-known  lines  in  which 
Pope  revenged  himself  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  who,  brilliant  and  intellectual  as  she  was, 
had,  as  has  been  tersely  said,  "  an  inadequate 
appreciation  of  clean  linen."  In  fact,  many  a 
famous  beauty  of  that  time  was  "  by  turns  a  slat- 
tern or  a  belle."  It  is  disenchanting  to  know  that 
the  famous  Duchess  of  Devonshire  was  "  a  dowdy 
in  the  morning,  that  critical  hour  when  a  woman 
should  be  as  fresh  as  Venus  rising  from  the  waves." 
In  fact,  if  any  one  of  the  masculine  half  of  humanity 
were  to  be  suddenly  transplanted  back  a  hundred 
years,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  he  would  flee  from  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  last  century  beauties,  hold- 
ing his  nose. 

The  "  Literary  Hack"  who  made  his  confession 
in  the  Forum  not  long  ago  answers  in  the  current 
number  his  many  critics.  What  he  most  objects  to 
is  that  they  think  he  ought  to  be  able  to  live  on 
$5,000  a  year.  He  says  that  "  on  such  an  income 
a  man  can  not  live  in  a  house  in  a  pleasant  quarter 
of  New  York.  He  can  not  supply  his  family  with 
more  than  the  necessities  of  life,  and  he  and  his 
wife  and  children  must  forego  all  the  pleasures 
which  cost  anything  to  obtain."  Commenting  on 
this,  the  Critic  says  that  the  "Literary  Hack"  is 
right ;  that  there  are  people  who  pay  as  high  as 
$1,500  a  year  for  houses  that  are  not  in  pleasant 
neighborhoods  in  New  York,  but  who  stay  there 
because  the  rent  is  low  ;  that  a  house  for  which 


you  would  pay  $x,ooo  in  London  costs  $3,000  a 
year  in  New  York  ;  that  the  "  Literary  Hack," 
with  his  $5,000  a  year,  would  have  to  live  in  an 
apartment ;  that  an  apartment  in  New  York  cost- 
ing $1,200  a  year  contains  dark  rooms,  little  air, 
and  no  sunshine.  The  Critic  further  remarks  that 
there  are  many  literary  workers  whose  incomes  are 
$5,000  a  year,  but  that  they  can  barely  make  both 
ends  meet,  and  such  luxuries  as  the  theatre  and 
the  opera  are  out  of  the  question.  From  the  fore- 
going, it  is  evident  that  people  with  less  than 
$5,000  a  year  income  had  better  avoid  New  York. 


One  of  the  new  horrors  of  existence  we  note  in  a 
fashion  journal  under  the  heading,  "  Bread  and 
Butter  Letters."  After  laying  down  the  law 
to  man,  careless  man,  in  regard  to  answering 
promptly  dinner  invitations,  and  always  making 
his  dinner  calls  or  party  calls,  this  social  censor 
says  that  it  is  now  absolutely  obligatory  that  a  man 
who  has  spent  a  day  or  two  at  a  country-place 
shall,  on  his  return  home,  immediately  write  a 
note  to  his  hostess  expressing  his  gratification  at 
her  hospitality.  The  man  who  does  not  do  this 
shall  be  anathema. 


The  fashions  for  men  this  winter  are  very  con- 
servative. It  is  a  reaction  from  the  1830  craze  of 
two  years  ago,  when  bell-crowned  hats  and  inordi- 
nately long  coat-tails  were  the  fashion.  In  ties  this 
winter,  fashion  runs  to  red.  All  shades  of  red 
seem  to  be  fashionable.  The  Ascot  and  the  Teck 
are  the  favorite  wide  scarfs,  and  the  club  tie,  which 
is  nothing  but  a  plain  bow,  still  enjoys  great  popu- 
larity. In  neckwear,  there  is  an  Ascot  made  up  in 
a  loose  way  from  a  wide  scarf  which  is  like  a 
muffler.  It  ties  in  a  very  pretty  nigligte  shape, 
which  is  the  effect  desired,  as  the  made-up  tie  is 
not  permissible.  The  four-in-hand  still  holds  its 
own,  as  it  will  always  do.  The  roost  popular  tie, 
however,  is  the  club  tie,  and  the  smart  guardsmen 
in  London,  who  lead  the  fashions,  wear  it  more 
than  anything  else.  The  high-banded,  turn-down, 
or  "poke"  collar  is  much  worn  in  the  morning. 
These  collars  are  about  two  and  a  half  inches 
in  front  and  two  inches  in  the  back.  Al- 
though extreme  swells  do  not  tolerate  collars 
separate  from  the  shirts,  still  they  are  looked  upon 
as  being  too  finical,  as  many  men  believe  that 
collars,  particularly  those  of  which  we  speak,  set 
better  when  they  are  separate  from  the  shirt  than 
when  they  are  attached  to  it.  The  influence  of 
golf  is  noticed  in  the  wearing  of  knickers  and 
such  golf  toggery,  not  only  in  the  country,  but 
even  in  city  clubs  ;  men  wear  russet  boots,  with 
thick,  protruding  soles  and  rounded  toes  ;  those 
who  do  not  like  russet,  wear  black  leather  boots 
made  in  the  same  fashion,  with  heavy,  protruding 
soles.  Men  still  incline  to  black  hose,  although 
dark  brown  and  dark  gray  may  be  worn  in  the 
morning.  Jewelry  for  men  has  almost  disappeared. 
Even  a  watch-chain  must  be  very  small — a  light, 
cord-like  gold  chain.  The  fashionable  walking- 
stick  is  of  dark  wood,  with  a  crook  handle  and 
light  silver  mounting.  In  hats,  the  Homburg  or 
soft  felt  hat  is  still  much  worn,  gray  with  a  deep 
black  ribbon  being  the  favorite.  Derbys  are  worn 
in  deep  and  light  browns  and  black.  The  silk  hat 
is  almost  straight  up  and  down.  As  a  whole,  as 
we  have  said,  there  are  few  marked  changes  in 
men's  fashions  this  winter. 


There  are  some  amusing  things  about  the  Christ- 
mas season.  It  is  related  in  Harper's  Bazar  that 
a  certain  lady,  with  a  small  income  and  a  large 
heart,  worried  a  good  deal  over  a  family  of  impe- 
cunious cousins — girls  who  can  not  earn  their  own 
living,  and  hang  helplessly  on  the  nearest  human 
being.  She  worried  so  much  that  she  finally  con- 
cluded to  give  up  her  Christmas  presents  to  her 
own  family,  and  sent  the  impecunious  cousins  a 
good-sized  check  instead.  But  a  few  days  after- 
ward she  met  the  girls  at  a  tea,  and,  to  her  amaze- 
ment, each  one  wore  a  handsome  gold  buckle  at 
her  waist.  "Cousin  Jane,  you're  a  dear,"  they 
said  ;  "  we  are  so  grateful  for  your  gift.  We  have 
wanted  these  buckles  for  a  year."  Cousin  Jane's 
feelings,  as  she  thought  of  her  home  Christmas 
sacrificed,  may  be  imagined.  It  reminded  her  of 
another  friend  who  once  gave  up  going  to  hear 
Patti  with  her  son  and  daughter  in  order  that  she 
might  send  the  money  for  the  three  tickets — fifteen 
dollars  —  to  relatives  she  knew  to  be  hard  up. 
When  she  heard,  a  few  days  afterward,  that  the 
impecunious  relatives  had  "blown  in"  the  fifteen 
dollars  for  three  Patti  tickets,  she  withdrew  from 
the  charity  business. 


"  Never  become  interested  in  bicycle  riding,  did 
you?"  "  Oh,  yes.  I  was  nearly  run  over  yester- 
day."—  Vogue. 


—  Veronica  is  an  absolute  cure  for  dia- 
betes  and  other  forms  of  kidney  troubles.  So 
wonderful  has  been  the  result,  that  physicians  now 
admit  its  great  curative  properties.  Veronica  is  a 
natural  medicinal  spring  water,  and  is  for  sale 
everywhere.     Beware  of  imitations. 


It's  your  money  and  your  dress 
that  you  want  to  save,  but  you 

can't  save    either   by   using    cheap 
trashy  binding.      Pay  a 
few  cents  more 
and  get 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 

which  last  as  long  as  the  skirt. 

Look   for    "S    H.   &  M."    on    the 
label  and  take  no  other. 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 
will. 

Send  tor  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate- 
rials, tothe  S.  H.&M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699.  New 
York  City 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

35T  Send  for  Circulars. 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  W£:  r«£ 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt,  of  $i.co.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively  not  be  supplied 


FERRYS  SEEDS] 


» for  them- 
1  get  them,  plantf 
/them.  They  are  theT 
*  standard  seeds  every- 
r  where ;    sown    by    the  ^ 
""largest  planters  in  the  world.  | 
1  Whether  you  plant  50  square  feet 
'  of  ground  or  50  acres,   you  should  J 
have  Ferry's  Seed  Annual  for  *9G, 
The  most  valuable  book  for  far-  , 
mers  and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.    Mailed  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  MlcU-^ 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mana- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDRATJXIC— AXL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38J£-Incli  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1S94. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


New  York . . 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

j  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

r*r»T^-.n.n  S  Union  National  Bank 

UnJcag0 \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
Cold  or  use  of  the  voice  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  "  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valkntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifmah,  Asst-Cashler. 
Dtrtetorz — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAB1FOBD. 


Cash  Capital 91,000,000 

Assets 2 ,  fl  3  2 , 2  2  8 

Surplus  to  policy-hold  ere I ,  (550 ,  589 


ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager,  San  Francisco. 
Bovd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco,  Agents. 

General  Offich,  501  Montgomery  .St, 


January  13,  1896. 


THE 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Lord  Esher,  who.  when  president  of  the  court  of 
appeal,  used  to  keep  up  a  running  fire  of  "  chaff" 
on  learned  counsel,  sometimes  got  a  Roland  for 
his  Oliver — as  when  a  young  barrister,  in  the 
course  of  argument,  stated  that  no  reasonable  per- 
son could  doubt  one  particular  proposition.  "  But 
I  doubt  it  very  much,"  said  the  judge.  The 
youthful  advocate,  not  one  whit  abashed,  replied, 
"  I  said  no  reasonable  person,  my  lord."  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  could  only  gasp,  "  Proceed, 
sir,  proceed."  _ 

A  Boston  painter  who  died  not  long  ago  was  a 
broken-down  wreck  in  his  later  days.  Some  feel- 
ing of  pride  and  shame  clung  to  him  to  the  last, 
however,  and,  although  he  lived  upon  the  charity 
of  his  friends,  he  never  asked  for  money  outright. 
In  the  crown  of  his  hat  he  pasted  this  request  : 
"  Please  lend  me  a  quarter,"  printed  in  big,  staring 
letters.  When  making  a  call  he  would  doff  his 
hat  with  much  show  of  dignity,  and  there  would 
be  the  mute  appeal  staring  in  the  face  his  intended 
victim.     The  scheme  never  failed. 


On  the  eve  of  leaving  London  for  Canada,  Mrs. 
Brooke,  who  wrote  "  The  History  of  Emily  Mon- 
tague," the  first  novel  written  in  Canada,  gave  a 
farewell  party,  Hannah  More  Johnson  and  Bos- 
well  being  of  the  company.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
obliged  to  leave  early,  and  apparently  departed 
after  wishing  his  hostess  health  and  happiness. 
Shortly  after  a  servant  whispered  to  Mrs.  Brooke 
that  a  gentleman  was  waiting  below  to  speak  to 
her.  Running  down-stairs,  the  fair  novelist  found 
the  venerable  lexicographer.  "  Madam,"  said  he, 
ponderously,  "  I  sent  for  you  down-stairs  that  I 
might  kiss  you,  which  I  did  not  choose  to  do  be- 
fore so  much  company." 


Kinglake,  the  author  of  "  Eothen,"  was  afflicted 
with  gout,  and  he  had  a  fancy  to  try  a  lady  doctor, 
and  wrote  to  one  to  ask  if  gout  was  beyond  her 
scope.  She  replied  :  "  Dear  sir,  gout  is  not  be- 
yond my  scope,  but  men  are."  It  was  Kinglake 
who  uttered  one  of  the  neatest  of  mots  on  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Times.  He  had  little 
fondness  for  that  journal,  in  spite  of  personal 
friendships  which  might  have  been  expected  to 
soften  bis  view  of  the  question.  The  paper  was  still 
to  him  a  sort  of  juggernaut,  irresistible  and  fateful. 
On  seeing  an  announcement  of  the  new  editor's 
marriage,  he  exclaimed:  "Heavens!  that  brings 
the  Times  into  relations  with  humanity." 


A  prestidigitator,  in  the  course  of  an  exhibition 
in  New  York  recently,  had  one  of  the  audience 
select  one  card  from  a  pack  and  then  he  handed  a 
sheet  of  paper  to  another  spectator,  a  timid-looking 
blonde  man.  The  professor,  who  did  not  see  the 
card,  announced  that  after  it  had  been  returned  to 
the  pack  the  description  of  it  would  be  found 
written  on  the  paper.  The  card  was  the  eight  of 
hearts.  It  was  taken  out  by  the  professor-  "Is 
that  it — the  eight  of  hearts  ?  "  asked  the  professor. 
"  That's  all  right,"  answered  the  timid-looking 
man.  But  he  was  a  very  conscientious  man,  and 
later  he  insisted  on  telling  the  audience  that  the 
professor  had  written  on  the  paper,  "  Please  say 
'  That's  all  right.' " 

The  Bookman  tells  a  story  of  a  well-known  author 
(in  whom  the  discriminating  reader  may  recognize 
Laurence  Hutton),  who  owns  a  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  death  masks  of  distinguished  men.  Having 
heard  that  a  certain  foreigner  had  made  by  per- 
mission a  mask  of  Eugene  Field,  he  wrote  and 
courteously  asked  whether  a  replica  of  it  might  be 
secured.  A  reply  was  soon  received  couched  in 
very  brusque  language,  to  the  effect  that  no  replica 
would  be  furnished,  but  that  the  original  mask 
might  be  purchased  of  him  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
Whereupon  the  author  sat  down  and  wrote  the 
following  letter  : 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you 
decline  to  allow  me  to  make  any  offer  for  a  replica  of 
your  death  mask  of  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  but  offer  to  sell 
me  the  original  for  a  thousand  dollars.  I  fear  that  my 
collection  must  remain  without  the  mask  to,  question,  as 
also  of  any  mask  of  yourself;  for  1  feel  certain  that 
when  the  time  comes  for  the  making  of  the  latter,  there 
will  not  be  clay  enough  available  to  cover  your  cheek. 
"  Very  truly  yours,  ." 


Once,  when  Daniel  Webster  was  addressing  a 
political  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  standing 
multitude  within  the  hall,  pressed  by  those  who 
were  endeavoring  to  enter  from  without,  began  to 
sway  to  and  fro,  a  solid  mass  of  human  bodies,  as 
helpless  to  counteract  the  movement  as  if  Faneuil 
Hall  were  being  rocked  by  an  earthquake.  The 
orator  was  in  the  midst  of  a  stirring  appeal,  urging 
the  necessity  of  individual  exertion  and  unflinching 
patriotism  to  avert  the  dangers  that  threatened  the 
political  party  whose  principles  he  espoused,  when 
he  perceived  the  terrible  swaying  of  the  packed 
assembly  and  the  imminent  danger  that  might  ensue. 
Webster  stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence, 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  platform,  extended  his 
arm  in  an  authoritative  attitude,  and,  in  a  stentorian 
voice  of  command,  cried  out :  ' '  Let  each  man  stand 


firm  I  "  The  effect  was  instantaneous.  Each  man 
stood  firm  ;  jbe  great  heaving  mass  of  humanity 
regained  its  equilibrium,  and,  save  the  long  breath 
of  relief  that  filled  the  air,  perfect  stillness  ensued. 
"That,"  exclaimed  the  great  orator,  "is  what  we 
call  self-government  I  " 


The  Marquis  de  l'Angle-Beaumanoir,  who  has 
just  died  in  Paris,  was  in  his  younger  days  famous 
as  a  duelist.  One  evening,  meeting  his  cousin,  the 
Marquis  du  Hallays,  in  the  foyer  of  the  Opera,  he 
walked  up  to  him  and,  in  the  course  of  conversa- 
tion, remarked  :  "  Isn't  it  odd,  my  dear  fellow, 
that,  quarrelsome  as  you  and  I  are,  we  should 
never  have  fought  with  one  another?"  "That's 
true,"  replied  Du  Hallays;  "but  that  can  always 
be  remedied."  And  on  the  strength  of  that,  the 
two  cousins  met  in  mortal  combat  on  the  following 
morning,  the  encounter  resulting  in  the  Marquis 
de  1' Angle  -  Beaumanoir  having  his  right  hand 
pierced  by  his  adversary's  rapier,  which,  while  it 
rendered  a  continuance  of  the  fight  impossible,  left 
the  other  hand  free  to  grasp  that  of  his  cousin  in 
undiminished  friendship  a  moment  afterward.  On 
another  occasion,  when  he  was  about  to  fight  a 
duel  in  which  he  was  entirely  in  the  right  and  his 
adversary  in  the  wrong,  he  suddenly  discovered 
that  his  opponent  was  a  perfect  novice  in  swords- 
manship, and  that  he  would,  therefore,  have  him 
completely  at  his  mercy.  So  he  strode  up  to  him 
and,  in  the  presence  of  twenty  or  thirty  persons, 
presented  the  most  courteous  and  full  apology. 
Almost  durofounded,  the  latter  inquired  why  the 
marquis  assumed  such  an  extraordinary  course. 
"  Because,"  he  returned,  "it  would  really  be  too 
unfortunate  if  I  were  to  fight  with  a  mazette  (green- 
horn)," and  with  that  he  made  a  low  bow  and  then 
turned  bis  back  upon  him. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


To  a  Divinely  Green  Cow. 
Under  a  turgid  sky  of  autumn  day, 

Against  asunset  reveling  in  tone, 
Beside  a  scraggy  stack  of  purple  hay, 

O  most  divine  green  cow  !  you  stand  alone, 
And  munch  on  grasses,  red  and  blue  and  pink, 

And  every  color  save  a  simple  green. 
Tell  me,  sweet  one,  in  calf  hood  did  you  think 

That  some  day  by  a  man  you  would  be  seen 
Who  had  chromato-pseudo-blephis,  eh? 

And  that  you'd  be  a  picture  by  Monet  ? 

— Life. 


Woman  and  Her  'Wheel. 
(After  Tennyson,  by  an  Old-Faskiomd  Fellow.) 
Turn,  woman,  turn  thy  wheel  in  garments  loud, 
Turn  thy  wild  wheel  through  dust  that's  like  a  cloud  ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  some  love,  and  some  do  hate. 

Turn,  woman,  turn  thy  wheel,  through  smile  or  frown 
Of  those  who  watch  thy  wobbling;  up  and  down  ; 
Thy  skill  is  little,  but  thy  pluck  is  great. 

Smile  the  rude  boys  and  howl  behind  their  hands. 
Frowns  the  grave  cit :  the  worldling  understands  ; 
Woman  is  woman,  and  mistress  of  her  fate. 

Turn,  turn  thy  wheel,  amid  the  staring  crowd  ! 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  are  loud,  and  yet  allowed ; 
Thy  wheel  and  thee  some  love,  but  I  do  hate ! 

— Punch. 


Plea  of  the  Milk  Merchant. 

Scene — A  back-yard,  secluded.  In  the  foreground  a  pump. 
Enter  Merchant,  with  milk-fails. 

Milk  Merchant — 

The  quality  of  cow's  milk  is  not  strained, 

It  streameth  from  the  udder  of  the  cow 

Into  the  pail  beneath  ;  it  is  twice  skimmed, 

Once  by  the  wholesale,  second  by  the  retail ; 

'Tis  thinnest  when  'tis  carried  to  the  door 

Of  the  consumer ;  and  it  incubates 

A  typhoid  microbe  better  than  the  air. 

This  pump  doth  show  how  good  hydraulic  power, 

The  attribute  of  profit  in  the  trade, 

Can  be  applied  despite  the  law  of  queens. 

But  milkmen  are  above  the  dread  of  law. 

It  is  enthroned  apon  the  judge's  bench, 

And  concrete  stalks  in  guise  constabular  ; 

But  legal  power  doth  then  seem  least  majestic 

When  a  milkman  tips  a  policeman.     Therefore  I, 

Though  evil  be  my  deed,  pump  thus — and  thus. 

[Pumps.] 
Though  I  observe  a  nice  discrimination 
In  course  of  pumping,  lest  it  chance  that  some 
Anxious  customer  with  a  test-tube  pry 
For  foreign  bodies  in  the  virgin  milk. 

[Ceases  pumping.\ 


EDITORS    IN    CONGRESS. 


There  are  twenty-seven  editors  in  the  present 
Congress.  Nine  other  members  were  formerly  in 
that  profession  and  four  others  learned  the  print- 
er's trade  and  followed  it  in  their  younger  days. 
The  list  of  editors  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  DLngley,  Lewiston  Journal. 

Mr.  Boutelle,  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 

Mr.  Barrett,  Boston  Advertiser. 

Senator  Chandler,  Concord  Monitor. 

Senator  Hawley,  Hartford  Courant. 

Mr.  Quigg,  New  York  Press. 

Mr.  Cummings,  New  York  Sun. 

Mr.  McClellan,  New  York  Journal. 

Mr.  Black,  Johnston  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Mr.  Mahoney,  Buffalo  Express. 

Mr.  Robinson,  Media  (Pa.)  Ledger. 

Mr.  Scranton,  Scranton  (Pa.)  Republican. 

Mr.  Acheson,  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer. 

Mr.  Russell,  Bainbridge  (Ga.)  Democrat. 

Mr.  Bartholdt,  St.  Louis  Tribune. 

Mr.  Gibson,  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Daily  Chronicle. 

Senator  Pritchard,  Roan  Mountain  (N.C.)  Republican. 

Senator  Butler,  Clinton  (N.  Y.)  Caucasian. 

Mr.  Taft,  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Mr.  Downing,  Virginia  (111.)  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Perkins,  Sioux  City  (Iowa)  Journal. 

Mr.  Clark,  Keokuk  Gate  City. 

Senator  Peffer,  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

Mr.  Heatwole,  Northfield  (Minn.)  News. 

Senator  Mantle,  Butte  (Mont.)  Inter-Mountain. 

Mr.  Cannon,  Salt  Lake  Herald. 


"  What  do  you  think  of  these  trousers,  Parker  ?" 
"Simply  deafening,  my  dear  boy." — Harper's 
Bazar. 


Ghosts  are  Pale  and  Shadowy, 

Say  those  who  profess  to  have  interviewed  them. 
Whether  spooks  are  tallow-faced  or  not,  mortals 
are  whose  blood  is  thin  and  watery  in  consequence 
of  imperfect  assimilation.  When  invalids  resort  to 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  and  use  that  un- 
equaled  tonic  persistently,  they  soon  "pickup"  in 
strength,  flesh,  and  color.  It  should  be  used  also  to 
prevent  malarial,  rheumatic,  and  kidney  complaints, 
and  to  remedy  sick  headache  and  nervousness. 


"  Did  the  missionary  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
the  natives?"  "No,  but  he  made  their  mouths 
water." — Detroit  Tribune. 


Stedman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 


5*IK2?S 


ONS   ENJOYS 

Both  the  method  and  results  •when 
Syrup  of  Figs  is  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  hahitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  and  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50 
cent  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
LOUISVILLE.  KV.  NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 
in  Wood 
before 

Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 

tfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAU  FBAUCISCO. 


Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1896 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  _  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century $7.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner'g  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table..    5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New- 
York  "World  (Democratic) 4.50 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut     and      English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7 .50 

Argonaut      and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott'g  Magazine..  5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.75 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Lirtell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  "Weekly 6.70 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to  New  York,  via  Panama. 
Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  from  company's  wharf,  First  and 
Bran  nan  Streets.  No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of 
sailing. 

SS.  Colon January  8th 

SS.  City  of  Sydney January  18th 

SS.  San  Bias January  28th 

SS.  San  Jaun February  8th 

Japan  and    China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hong  Kong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hong  Kong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc. : 

FOR  HONG  KONG.  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru _. Saturday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro. .  ..Thursday,  February  6,  at  3  p.  m. 
City  of  Peking.,  (via  Honolulu).. Tues.,  Feb.  25,  at  3  p.  m. 
China Saturday,  March  14,  at  3  p.  m, 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  re- 
duced  rates. 

For    Freight   or    Passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPA2TF. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Screen, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Afridi. .  .(Cargo  only) Thursday,  January  9 

Coptic... (Via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  January  28 
Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  g  a.  m.  Jan.  15,  30,  Feb.  14. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Jan.  5, 10, 15,  20, 25, 30. 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  M.  Jan.  6, 10, 14, 18,  22,  26, 30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Jan.  6,  10,  14,  i8, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m„  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Willamette 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Boyal  Mail    Steameri, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK. 

Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 

accommodations  selected.     Excursion  tickets  on  favor. 

able    terms.     Through   tickets    to    London    and    Paris. 

Second    cabin,   Majestic    and    Teutonic,  $3;    and   $40. 

Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 

leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

'  aq  Broadwav.  New  York. 


GLADDING    McBEAN   &  CO- 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 

HOLLOW  TILE. FIRE  PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY   PIPE. 

PRESSED  BRICK. DRAIN  TILE, ETC. 

1358    S.    I  3GO  MARKET  STREET,    S.  F. 

MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN.  CAL. 
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The  Sabin  Cotillion. 
Miss  Grace  Sabin  gave  an  enjoyable  cotillion  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  residence  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin,  2828  California  Street. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia  Belknap, 
daughter  of  Judge  Belknap,  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
who  is  the  guest  of  Miss  Sabin.  The  cotillion  was 
danced  in  the  large  ball-room,  and  there  were  five 
national  figures,  the  favors  for  each  being  symbol- 
ical of  the  countries  represented,  which  were 
America.  Germany,  France.  Ireland,  and  Spain. 
Mr.  George  Gardiner,  of  Oakland,  was  the  leader, 
and  Miss  Belknap  was  bis  partner.  At  midnight 
supper  was  served,  and  it  was  followed  by  regular 
dances  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Among  Miss  Sabin's 
guests  were : 

Miss  Virginia  Belknap,  Miss  Crowell.  of  Oakland,  Miss 
Leila  Burton,  Miss  Minnie  Burton,  Misses  King,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Miss 
Florence  Stone,  Miss  Fay  Rarnbo.  Miss  Alice  Sprague. 
Miss  Frances  Curry,  Miss  Alice  Cowen,  Miss  Sara  Rice, 
Miss  Edith  Bishop,  Miss  Florence  Gardiner,  Miss  Delia 
Mills,  Miss  Jewett.  Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  Mr.  George  Gar- 
diner, Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  George  Cameron, 
Mr.  Willard  Wayman,  Mr.  Archibald  Rice,  Mr.  Guy 
Cochran,  Mr.  John  Reynolds,  Mr.  William  McLane,  Mr. 
William  McNeil,  Mr.  Franklin  Brooks,  Mr.  William 
Humphreys.  Mr.  Robert  McKee,  Mr.  Henry  Dutton. 
Mr.  Hubert  Mee,  Mr.  Walter  Crowell,  Mr.  Albert  Con- 
ner, Mr.  G.  Brown,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  Percy  Butler,  and  Mr.  Percy  King. 


The  Richelieu  Dinner-Dance. 
The  guests  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  enjoyed  a  din- 
ner-dance last  Saturday  evening.  The  dining- 
room  was  handsomely  decorated,  and  special 
guests  were  at  almost  all  of  the  tables.  A  string 
orchestra  played  during  the  service  of  the  dinner, 
and  afterward  for  dancing  until  midnight,  when  a 
supper  was  served.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  But- 
ler, Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellicott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Benno  Hart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cutler 
Paige,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tubbs.  Mrs.  B.  Mosley,  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Samuel  Hort,  Mrs.  George  M. 
Stoney,  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Miss  Marjorie  Young,  Miss 
Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Liziie  Carroll,  Miss  Frances 
Curry,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Miss 
Mary  Kip,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Husb,  of 
Fmitvale,  Misses  Preston,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons,  Miss 
Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Mamie 
Findley,  Miss  Ripley.  Miss  Alice  Boggs,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Edith  McBean,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg, 
General  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  S.  B.  M. 
Young,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  Lorini,  Lieutenant  Milton  F. 
Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Allan  St.  J. 
Bowie,  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Magee,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Dr.  M.  Herzstein,  Mr.  Lawson  S. 
Adams,  Mr.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere. 
Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg.  Jr.,  TJ.  S.  A.,  Mr.  G. 
Chauncey  Boardman,  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman,  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Donahue,  and  Baron  von  BalvereD. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  gave  a  cotillion  at 
Lunt's  Hall  on  Friday  evening,  which  was  quite 
well  attended.  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  were  the 
chaperons.  Mr.  Allan  Garwood  Wright  led  the 
german,  having  Miss  Jessie  Glascock  as  his  part- 
ner. Several  figures  were  danced,  and  the  pleas- 
ant affair  ended  at  midnight.  Light  refreshments 
were  served. 

The  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Miss 
Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss 
Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Hannah 
Williams,  Miss  Kate  Salisbury,  Miss  Susie  Bland- 
ing, Miss  Sophie  Pierce,  and  Miss  Ida  Belle 
Palmer. 

The  next  cotillion,  on  January  24th,  will  be  led 


by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  and  the  leap-year 
cotillion,  on  February  13th,  by  Miss  Ella  Hobart. 

The  Kip  Dinner. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  gave  a 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence. 901  Eddy  Street,  in  honor  of  their  daughter. 
Miss  Mary  Kip.  Those  invited  to  meet  her  com- 
prised Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss 
Graham,  Miss  Hattie  Graham,  Miss  Cora  Smed- 
berg, Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Helen  Boss,  Miss 
Schneely,  Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean, 
Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Coon,  Mr.  W.  D.  Forbes,  Mr.  Schneely,  Mr. 
Lawrence  McKinstry,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  R.  Landis, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Summerall,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  M.  F.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant 
John  W.  Joyes,  U.  S.  A. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


There  lives  at  Nantes  an  old  lady  of  the  best 
family,  called  Mile.  Dubuc  de  Rivry,  who  watches 
with  great  interest  the  events  at  Constantinople, 
and  is  going,  they  say,  to  set  aside  all  false  shame, 
and  relate  in  a  series  of  Memoires  her  experiences 
in  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  himself,  where  she 
lived  many  years.  M.  Dubuc  de  Rivry,  her  father, 
after  heavy  losses,  having  decided  to  try  his  luck  in 
some  French  colony,  embarked  with  his  family — 
his  wife,  a  son,  and  a  remarkably  beautiful  daugh- 
ter. In  those  days  of  slow  sailing,  adventures  were 
more  frequent  than  now,  and  the  ship  which  carried 
the  noble  emigrants  was  attacked  by  pirates,  who 
killed  or  made  prisoners  every  one  on  board. 
Mile.  Dubuc  was  spared  and  treated  with  the 
greatest  care  and  honor,  her  beauty  having  been 
her  safeguard  ;  but,  in  spite  of  her  supplications 
and  two  or  three  attempts  at  suicide,  she  was  taken 
at  once  to  the  Sultan  Mahmoud  the  Second, 
who  bought  her  and  installed  her  superbly  in  his 
harem.  She  soon  became  the  favorite  wife  of  the 
sovereign,  and  bore  him  a  son,  who  became  Sultan 
himself,  under  the  name  of  Abdul  Aziz.  Later 
she  obtained  her  liberty  and  returned  to  France. 
In  1867,  when  Abdul  Aziz  went  to  Paris  for  the  ex- 
hibition, he  disappeared  for  a  few  days,  and  only 
two  of  his  secretaries,  who  accompanied  him,  knew 
on  what  errand  he  had  been,  and  the  story  of  the 
old  lady  with  whom  their  master  spent  a  week  at 
Nantes.  Mile.  Dubuc  de  Rivry  is  now  just  eighty 
years  old  and  in  perfect  health,  her  intellect  being 
very  clear  still ;  and  her  nephew,  who  will  write 
under  her  dictation,  has  already  arranged  with  a 
Parisian  paper  for  the  publication  of  the  curious 
souvenir. 


Major  Sandbach,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  hunting 
a  lioness  in  Somaliland,  the  other  day,  attempted  a 
bold  act,  when  he  had  fired  his  last  cartridge,  in 
thrusting  the  barrel  of  his  riSe  down  the  animal's 
throat.  His  shikari,  or  native  huntsman,  the  only 
person  beside  him,  after  discharging  both  barrels 
of  the  second  gun,  had  been  killed  by  a  blow  from 
the  paw  of  the  enraged  beast.  The  major,  ap- 
parently, had  thrust  his  right  arm  far  into  the 
mouth  of  the  lioness,  for  her  jaws  closed  fast  upon 
it  ;  he  then  tried,  with  his  left  hand,  to  force  her 
jaws  open,  but  she  bit  the  left  hand  and  arm  while 
he  was  endeavoring  to  get  himself  free.  Some  of 
his  native  followers  came  up  and  killed  her  with 
spears.  Major  Sandbach  was  rescued  alive.  If 
surgery  and  medical  care  had  been  at  hand,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  his  injuries  would  not 
have  been  mortal ;  but  ten  days  were  occupied  in 
carrying  him  to  Aden,  where  the  wounds  of  his 
right  arm  were  found  to  be  gangrened.  The 
limb  was  then  amputated,  of  course  ;  it  was,  un- 
happily, too  late,  and  Major  Sandbach  died. 


Vegetarian  boots  are  advertised  in  London  ;  the 
uppers  are  made  of  p annus  corium,  the  soles  of 
closely  water-proofed  flax  belting.  To  show  that 
the  skins  of  slaughtered  animals  are  not  necessary, 
the  vegetarians  say  that  "india-rubber,  gutta- 
percha, steel,  and  iron,  and  brass  nails  and  brass 
caps,  cashmere  and  cotton,  elastic  and  webbing, 
wool  and  list,  cork  and  straw,  silk  and  jute,  and 
even  brown  paper  and  wax  go  to  form  the  modern 
mystery  which  still  carries  the  old  name  of  boot  or 
shoe." 


A  time-piece  presented  by  Philippe  Egalitd  to 
George  the  Fourth  when  he  was  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  recently  sold  at  the  Double  sale  in  Paris.  It  is 
in  the  shape  of  a  negress's  head,  with  jewels  in  the 
wool  and  a  jeweled  clasp  for  the  handkerchief.  A 
pair  of  open-work  ear-rings  hang  from  the  ears  ; 
on  pulling  one,  the  hour  is  shown  in  the  right  eye 
and  the  minute  in  the  left ;  on  pulling  the  other,  a 
set  of  bells  chimes  the  hour. 


Mazzantini,  the  great  Spanish  bull-fighter,  was  a 
railway  porter  before  he  found  his  present  occupa- 
tion. Growing  weary  of  his  humble  work,  he  said  : 
"I  must  make  money.  In  Spain  there  are  only 
two  ways— to  be  a  tenor  or  a  bull-fighter.  I  can't 
sing,  but  I  know  I  can  kill  a  bull."  He  began 
in  a  small  way,  and  soon  became  the  greatest  bull- 
killing  artist  in  Spain. 

»  ♦— . 

Turkish  coffee  is  not  all  coffee.  Throughout  the 
East  it  is  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  barley  or 
rye  meal,  which  makes  it  thick,  and  prevents  it  from 
exciting  the  nerves  too  much. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement   is  made  of  the   engagement  of 
Miss  Jane   F.    Masten,    daughter   of   Mr.    N.   K. 
Masten,  to  Mr.  Edwin  C,  Ewell. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  will  give  a  musicale  at  three 
o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  12th,  at  her 
residence,  corner  of  Pierce  and  Union  Streets. 
The  executants  will  be  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Bee!,  and  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  and  the 
vocal  soloist  will  be  Miss  Sofia  Newland.  An  in- 
teresting programme  will  be  presented. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  give  a  leap-year 
cotillion  and  bal  poudre  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on 
Friday  evening.  The  german  will  be  led  by  Miss 
Sally  Maynard,  assisted  by  Miss  Emily  Hager  and 
Miss  Sara  Collier.  The  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy  are  expected  to  wear  their  uniforms  and  the 
members  of  the  Burlingame  Club  to  wear  their 
pink  coats. 

The  Saturday  Evening  Club  will  give  a  dancing- 
party  this  evening  at  Lunt's  Hall. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence, 
1414  California  Street.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Curry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G. 
Hooker,  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  at 
their  residence,  2264  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  gave  a  din- 
ner-party last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home, 
1801  Van  Ness  Avenue,  at  which  there  were 
twenty  married  couples. 

Miss  Frances  Curry  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  at  her  home  in  honor  of  Miss  Virginia 
Belknap,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.  Those  invited  to 
meet  her  were  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Louise  Harring- 
ton, Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss  Helen  Boss,  Miss 
Bliss,  Miss  Graham,  Miss  Tinie  O'Connor,  and 
Miss  Rose  Hooper. 

The  Misses  Juliette  and  Hannah  Williams  enter- 
tained a  number  of  young  ladies  at  luncheon  last 
Tuesday  at  the  University  Club. 

Mrs.  William  L,  Ashe  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
University  Club  last  Monday  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Harold  Sewall,  nie  Ashe. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  matinee  tea  on 
Friday  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue,  and  hospit- 
ably entertained  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  of 
her  lady  friends.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Edith 
McBean,  Miss  Clara  Taylor,  Miss  Isabel  Mc- 
Kenna, Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  Miss  Anna  Head,  I 
and  Miss  Daisy  Casserly.  The  hours  of  the  tea 
were  from  four  until  six  o'clock. 

Miss  Edith  McBean  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Monday  evening,  and  afterward  enter- 
tained her  guests  at  supper  at  the  University  Club. 
An  enjoyable  hop  was  given  by  the  officers  and 
ladies  at  the  Presidio  last  Tuesday  evening,  which 
was  well  attended. 

A  dance  was  given  on  the  United  States  steam- 
ship Adams  at  Vallejo  on  Friday  evening,  and  it 
was  attended  by  several  people  from  this  city. 


One  of  the  wonders  of  California 

is  the  finest  Winter  Resort  in  the  State. 
Sheltered  among  the  hills  from  cold  winds 
and  damp  fogs,  it  is  an  Invalid's  Paradise  ; 
and  the  seven  famous  mineral  springs  offer 
treatments  and  cures  for  all  sorts  of  dis- 
eases and  ailments. 


Depositors  in  French  post-office  savings  banks 
in  1894  were  2,280,061,  an  increase  of  200,000  for 
the  year.  The  deposits  amounted  to  690,000,000 
francs,  an  increase  of  62,000,000  francs. 


Californian  Refinement  Acknowledged 
Abroad. 

The  Paris  Figaro  complimented  Californians  on 
their  refinement  and  discrimination  of  taste,  owing 
to  their  preference  for  fine  wines,  and  refers  to  the 
large  importations  of  Pommery  Sec  into  California. 
If  the  consumption  of  high-grade  wines  should 
prove  a  criterion  to  the  standard  of  cultivation  of  a 
people,  the  Californians  have  again  merited  this 
compliment  for  the  year  just  closed,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  A. 
Vignier,  from  custom-house  records  for  the  year 
1895: 

Pommery 6,000 

Mumm 3.5°° 

Dry  Monopole 2,200 

Roederer 1,138 

Veuve  Cliquot 630 

Moet  and  Chandon 340 

Perrier  Jouet  300 

Irroy 100 

Sundries *.7r3 

Pommery  Sec  is  also  most  in  demand  in  London 
and  at  the  select  resorts  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope— Exchange. 

»  ♦  ■ 

Photo?  Framed  or  Bound  in  MatB. 

R.  R.  Hill.  724M    Market   Street.      Telephone, 

"  Black  141."    Christmas  work  quickly  attended  to. 


THE  DR.  DEIMEL 

Linen-MesJUInclerwear 

The  softest  material  ever  -worn  next  to  the 
skin — healthful,  cleanly,  and  durable. 

Can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Never  cold  like  plain  linen,  but  warm  like 
wool ;  but  never  overheating,  irritating,  or 
cumbersome. 

Absorbs  all  moisture  from  skin  and  dries 
quickly. 

Highly  recommended  by  physicians. 


—  When  you  ake  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
cut-rate  prices. 

»  ♦  « 

—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


-  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


For  sale  only  at  store, 

214    POST    STREET. 

All  0.  K. 

iff  they  were 

FRESH 


COCOA  MUST  be  fresh  to  have 
greatest  strength  and  nourishing 
power. 

Several  standard  makes  are  pure 
and  all  that — but  they  are  made  far 
away,  handled  and  rehandled  by 
wholesalers  and  retailers  —  and 
come  to  you  "good  and  old  "  and 
correspondingly  weak. 

Ghirardelli's  is  made  HERE— not 
ahead  of  the  demand  but  just  as 
needed  by  the  local  retail  trade. 

It's  strongest — goes  farthest. 


Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa  is 
FRESH 


January  13,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry,  and  Miss  Dntton  have  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mr.  Radolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle 
will  leave  for  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  next  Wed- 
nesday, and  will  be  away  two  months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cashing  will  pass  the  coming 
summer  in  this  city. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  expects  a  visit  soon 
from  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Le  Grand  Cannon  Tibbetts,  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Magee  left  last  Wednesday  for  Central 
America,  and  will  be  away  about  six  months. 

Miss  Chapin  returned  from  San  Mateo  last  Saturday 
after  a  prolonged  absence,  and  is  residing  at  712  Sntter 
Street. 

Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall  was  in  Paris  during  the  new- 
year  holidays. 

Mrs.  Charles  Ray  is  passing  the  winter  with  Mr.  Ray's 
mother  at  1227  Nineteenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  Edward  Kirkpatrick  has  gone  to  Mexico,  and 
will  be  away  about  a  month.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  will 
remain  at  Coronado  until  his  return. 

Dr.  Robert  Eugene  Payne  has  returned  to  the  city 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  and  will  remain  here  per- 
manently. He  is  residing  at  2826  California  Street  with 
his  brothers.  Dr.  R.  W.  Payne  and  Dr.  C.  S.  Payne. 

Dr.  Francis  L.  Bosqui  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Ross 
Valley  after  a  year's  absence  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  will  receive  on  the  third  and  fourth 
Fridays  in  January  and  February  at  her  residence, 
comer  Pierce  and  Union  Streets. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  of  New  York,  are  visiting  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid, 
in  Phcenix,  Arizona. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  who  has  been  confined  to 
his  bed  for  three  months  through  illness,  is  now  con- 
valescent. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Commander  Nicoll  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed captain. 

Colonel  Charles  R.  Suter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  assume  the  duties  here  that  have 
been  temporarily  in  charge  of  Lieutenant  Joseph  E. 
Kuhn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  also  the  duties  of  Division  Engi- 
neer of  the  Pacific  Division. 

Major  Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  and  ordered  to  assume  charge  of  the  duties  from 
which  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  H.  H.  Benyaurd,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved,  and  also  the  duties  temporarily  in 
charge  of  Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Potter,  U.  S.  A. 

Ensign  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  appointed 
lien  ten  ant. 

Junior  Lieutenant  Carl  W.  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
appointed  Lieutenant. 

Colonel  Loomis  L.  Langdon,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  re- 
siding at  20  Sidney  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  L.  Guenther,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  Artillery  Inspector 
for  this  department. 

Surgeon  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave 
next  week  on  the  Boston  for  the  Asiatic  Station,  where 
he  will  have  three  years  of  sea  duty. 

Captain  J.  R.  Brinckle,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  on 
sick  leave  at  1603  Broome  Street,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
taking  a  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton,  daughter  of  Captain  Gilbert 
E.  Overton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  from  Los  Angeles  on  a  visit 
to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  at  their  res- 
idence, 3203  Pacific  Avenue. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
passed  the  new-year  holidays  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

General  J.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has  re- 
signed as  a  member  from  the  Metropolitan  Club  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  was  the  vice-president  and  a 
director  of  the  club. 

Colonel  J.  G.  C.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  now  on  leave  of  ab- 
sence, is  visiting  Captain  and  Mrs.  Mills,  Twelfth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  on  Governor's  Island,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Louis  Brechemin,  U.  S.  A.,  is  quite  ill  with  mala- 
rial fever  at  his  residence,  1703  Walnut  Street.  Phila- 
delphia. 

Captain  R.  Dickins,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  report  for  duty 
on  the  Philadelphia  on  February  10th. 

Lieutenant  P.  J.  Werlich,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  Phila- 
delphia. 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  Moore,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  Richard  Rush. 

Lieutenant  dough  Overton,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
on  leave,  is  at  the  United  Service  Club  in  New  York 
city. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  at  the  United  Service  Club  in  New  York  city.  He 
is  investigating  the  subject  of  smokeless  powders. 

Lieutenant  David  D.Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.S.A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  in  person  to  the  president  of 
the  army  retiring  board  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for  examin- 
ation by  the  board. 

Lieutenant  R.  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived  here  from 
the  East  last  Thursday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  directed  the  board  of  officers, 
convened  at  the  Presidio  last  March,  to  examine  the 
officers  of  the  Engineers'  Corps  to  determine  their  fitness 
for  promotion,  and  has  appointed  a  new  board.  The  de- 
tail of  the  new  board  is  :  Colonel  Charles  R.  Suter,  Corps 
of  Engineers  ;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  R.  Greenleaf, 
Deputy  Surgeon-General ;  Major  Charles  E.  L.  B.  Davis, 
Corps  of  Engineers  ;  Captain  Walter  L.  Fisk,  Corps  of 
Engineers  ;  First  Lieutenant  George  M.  Wells,  Assistant 
Surgeon.  The  board  will  meet  at  the  call  of  the  presi- 
dent. Colonel  Suter.  Lieutenant  Harry  Taylor,  Corps 
of  Engineers,  is  the  only  officer  so  far  who  has  beeo 
ordered  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  appear  before  the 
board  for  examination.  He  will  appear  at  such  time  as 
he  may  be  required. 

■  ♦  « 
Dainty  Novelties. 

The  social  season  is  the  harvest-time  of  the  sta- 
tioners. The  demand  for  stationery  and  engraving 
is  at  its  height,  and  never  before  have  so  many 
novelties  been  brought  forward  as  this  year.  With- 
out exception,  the  finest  display  ever  seen  here  is 
that  of  Cooper,  the  Market  Street  stationer.  A 
remarkable  variety  of  pretty  note-papers  greets  the 
eye,  and  the  display  of  engraved  wedding  and  re- 
ception invitations  is  particularly  commendable. 


THE    SOCIETY    MAN. 


Leap  Year. 


Yes  [said  the  Society  Man],  I  suppose  that  Leap 
Year  Cotillion  is  going  to  be  gTeat  fun.  But  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  would  you? — not  a  girl  has 
asked  me  to  dance  it.  I  have  sat  patiently  in  my 
office  awaiting  invitations,  but  not  a  maiden  has 
came.  Odd,  ain't  it  ?  And  now  it's  all  made  up, 
and  the  seats  are  full.  Guess  I'll  have  to  be  a  wall- 
flower.   What  ? 

"In  my  office?"  you  ask.  Figure  of  speech, 
dear  boy.  My  office  hours  for  accepting  leap-year 
proposals  are  every  other  twenty-ninth  of  February, 
from  half-past  two  to  three.  Not  bad  that,  eh  ? 
Think  I'll  use  it  at  the  cotillion.  But  on  second 
thoughts,  no  I  won't.  Keep  it  for  a  dinner.  Re- 
quires too  much  thought  for  a  cotillion.  "  Every 
other  twenty-ninth  of  February" — tell  that  to  a 
debutante,  she  wouldn't  know  what  you  meant. 
Some  of  'em  don't  know  whether  February  occa- 
sionally has  twenty-nine  days,  or  regularly  has 
thirty-nine.     Fact.     What  ? 

But  talking  about  the  leap-year  cotillion.  Yes, 
I  suppose  it  will  be  great  fun.  Girls  take  the  men 
out  from  the  dressing-room  door,  take  'em  to  sup- 
per, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  you  know.  Men 
got  nothing  to  say. 

I'm  a  wall-flower  myself.  Think  I'll  go  as  a 
Male  Dowager.  What's  the  matter  with  powdering 
my  hair?  Women  are  going  to  powder — why 
shouldn't  I  ?  Then  I'U  wear  a  high  waistcoat,  a 
low  shirt-collar,  and  a  frogged  swallow-tail  of  the 
vintage  of  i860.  What's  the  matter  with  that  ? 
I'll  sit  in  the  second  row  with  the  Female  Dowagers, 
and  wear  the  same  weak  automatic  smile. 

Give  you  my  word  I  will.  Great  fun,  I  think. 
Better  than  staying  away,  as  a  lot  of  men  are 
doing,  because  no  girl  has  asked  them.  Suppose 
the  girls  always  acted  that  way — what  a  ghastly 
vacancy  there  would  be  at  dances.  But  the  dear 
little  creatures  !  They  go  to  cotillions  without 
partners,  and  sit  around  and  bravely  smile,  when 
their  hearts  are  sometimes  full  of  bitterness.  But 
they  don't  sulk,  and  stay  away,  as  some  of  the  men 
are  doing.  Do  "em  good — what  ?  See  how  they 
like  their  own  medicine. 

Talking  about  Male  Dowagers,  saw  four  papas 
the  other  night  .yawning  in  the  smoking-room, 
where  I  had  rushed  in  for  a  cigarette.  Poor  old 
boys — yet  they  weren't  so  very  old,  either — fathers 
of  debutantes.  Glad  I'm  not  a  debutante's  father. 
Think  I  see  myself  when  I'm  fifty,  hanging  around 
a  ball-room  at  two  A.  M.,  waiting  for  mademoiselle 
my  daughter  to  have  "just  one  more  dance." 
Yes,  I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  debutante's  father.  Who 
so  happy,  gay,  and  free  as  a  jolly  bachelor  ?  Tra- 
la-lal 

Tra-la! 

[There's  a  sort  of  minor  note  to  that  second 
"tra-la."    Eh?] 

Talking  of  debutantes,  I  said  a  rather  good 
thing  the  other  day.  Told  a  girl  I  was  a  debutante 
myself.  Only  in  my  second  season.  Ha,  ha  ! 
Not  bad,  eh?  Know  what  she  said?  Why,  con- 
found her,  she  asked  me  if  I  "counted  my  seasons 
in  leap-years." 

What  are  you  laughing  at  ?  No,  I  don't  think 
it's  funny  at  all.  Call  it  rather  a  nasty  dig,  myself. 
But  then  it  was  one  of  those  Elderly  Girls. 
They're  always  saying  satirical  things.  And  some 
of  them  are  quite  clever,  too.     Confound  them. 

Thanks — no,  I  won't  take  whisky.  Nor  gin. 
Too  coarse.  Think  I'll  take  some  vermouth — the 
French,  not  the  Italian — just  a  dash  of  orange  bit- 
ters, with  a  bit  of  lemon  peel.  Want  something 
light  and  giddy — going  to  a  pink  tea. 


It  is  the  genial  habitude  of  the  English  judiciary 
(says  a  London  correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger)  to  affect  an  infantile  ignorance  of  anything 
but  purely  judicial  matters.  In  a  celebrated  trial. 
Lord  Coleridge  asked,  with  due  solemnity  :  "  Who 
is  Connie  Gilchrist  ?  "  a  young  person  who  at  that 
time  was  the  most  celebrated  dancer  on  the  En- 
glish stage.  In  like  manner  Sir  Henry  Hawkins 
not  long  ago  propounded  the  query,  "  What  is 
hay  ?  "  and  Lord  Halbury  wanted  to  know  on  one 
occasion  "Who  was  Pigott  ? "  In  a  libel  suit 
against  Mr.  Gilbert,  an  even  more  imbecile  affecta- 
tion of  judicial  ignorance  was  evinced  by  Lord 
Russell.  Sir  Edward  Clarke  read  from  a  book  of 
the  plaintiffs  description  of  Chopin's  "umber- 
shaded  hair."  "  What  shade  ?  "  asked  Lord  Rus- 
sell. "  Umber,"  replied  Sir  Edward.  "  Yes,  but 
what  is  that  ?  "  persisted  the  chief- justice.  At  this 
point  the  feelings  of  the  jury  were  too  much  for 
them.  With  a  unanimity  reminiscent  of  the  police- 
man in  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance,"  they  chanted  in 
expostulatory  chorus,  "brown,  my  lord,  brown," 
and  the  case  proceeded. 


A  foot-race  from  Marathon  to  Athens,  twenty- 
six  miles,  probably  in  memory  of  Phidippides, 
will  be  one  of  the  features  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  begin  on  April  5th  and  continue  till  April 
15th.  They  will  include,  besides  foot  and  cycle 
races,  long  and  high  jumps,  pole  vault,  putting  the 
weight,  fencing,  shooting,  tennis,  cricket,  foot- 
ball, gymnastics,  swimming,  and  yacht  -  races. 
Eight  hundred  German  gymnastic  societies  are  go- 
ing to  enter  the  games. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Mr.  Adolph  Bauer  will  give  two  Chopin  piano 
recitals  at  three  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoons,  Jan- 
uary 19th  and  26th,  at  the  Hotel  St.  Nicholas. 
The  programme  of  the  first  recital  will  comprise 
the  fourteen  waltzes  of  Chopin.  Mr.  Bauer  trav- 
eled for  fully  four  years  as  solo  pianist  with  Messrs. 
Wilhelmj,  Sarasate,  Remenyi,  and  Mme.  Camilla 
Urso,  and  made  the  most  pronounced  success. 
Mr.  Bauer  has  been  studying  under  Mr.  Leon 
Plante.  Chopin's   favorite  pupil  in  Paris,  for  two 

years. 

♦ 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  concert  at  Beethoven 
Hall  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  22d,  assisted 
by  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger  and  Mr.  Louis  von 
der  Mehden,  Jr.  Among  the  numbers  to  be  pre- 
sented are  the  piano  trio  by  Tschaikowsky,  Saint- 
Saens's  duo  for  two  pianos  on  a  theme  by  Bee- 
thoven, the  Nardini  violin  sonate,  the  Scarlatti 
Pastoral,  and  the  Grieg  suite  in  old  style. 


Mr.  Andrew  Bogart  will  give  a  song  recital  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall  at  three  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
He  will  be  assisted  by  Mme.  Anna  Brune,  Miss 
Alma  Berglund,  Mrs.  Melvin-Dewing,  Mrs.  Olive 
Reed-Batchelder,  Mr.  J.  M.  Robinson,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Maurier,  Miss  Constance  Jordan,  Mr.  V. 
Schlott.  and  Mr.  O.  Schlott. 


The  first  of  Paderewski's  recitals  will  take  place 
at  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday  night,  Feb- 
ruary 10th.  This  will  be  followed  by  another  on  the 
afternoon  of  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  one  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  the  14th.  Tickets  for  the  recitals 
are  to  cost  from  one  to  five  dollars,  according  to  lo- 
cation. 


The  L-ate  John  W.  Coleman. 
By  the  death  of  the  late  John  W.  Coleman,  the 
State  and  the  city  lose  a  valuable  citizen.  From 
his  arrival  here  in  1854,  Mr.  Coleman  was  identi- 
fied with  the  upbuilding  of  the  commonwealth. 
In  the  early  days  he  was  a  miner,  and  later  he  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  mining-stock 
board,  of  which  he  was  president  for  a  number  of 
years.  He  was  also  president  of  the  first  telegraph 
company  started  on  the  coast.  He  was  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  president  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
Railroad,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  presi- 
dent and  director  in  railroad,  electric  power,  gas, 
and  other  corporations.  His  was  a  busy  and  use- 
ful life,  and  its  ending  comes  all  too  soon.  He 
leaves  a  widow,  a  son,  and  a  daughter,  who  will 
receive  in  their  affliction  the  sympathies  of  a  large 
circle  of  friends. 


Nothing  would  please  the  Spanish  troops  in  Cuba 
more  at  this  time  than  a  declaration  of  peace,  al- 
though more  than  one  correspondent  can  testify  to 
their  courage.  At  Colon,  the  fierce  yells  of  the 
black  infantry  of  Maceo  and  the  sight  of  thou- 
sands of  glistening  machetes  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  seemed  at  the  time  anything  but  human,  was 
enough  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
bravest  soldier.  But  at  those  times  the  Spaniards 
did  not  flinch.  The  lines  stood  against  the  rebel 
charges,  and  the  bayonet  and  ■machete  clashed  for 
hours  at  close  quarters.  In  the  centre  of  the  line 
at  that  famous  fight  hardly  a  gun  was  fired,  but 
the  din  of  cries  from  five  thousand  throats  filled  the 
air  and  rendered  inaudible  the  moans  of  the  dying. 
After  the  first  onslaught,  the  armies  were  as  of 
fiends,  not  men.  It  was  man  to  man,  but  not  blow 
for  blow,  for  the  recruit  from  Spain  was  no  match 
for  the  athletic  Cuban,  who,  from  boyhood,  had 
wielded  the  machete  at  his  home,  in  the  cane-fields, 
or  riding  through  the  brush.  It  is  as  much  an  ad- 
junct to  the  Cuban  boy  as  the  penknife  is  to  the 
youth  of  our  own  country. 


The  following  curious  apology  appeared  in  the 
latest  copy  of  the  Illustrated  London  News:  "Our 
attention  has  been  called  by  a  contemporary  to  a 
curious  error  in  our  illustration  last  week  of  the 
Imperial  Institute  Amateur  Orchestra  at  Windsor 
Castle.  The  artist  who  witnessed  the  interesting 
scene  has,  by  a  strange  oversight,  represented  her 
majesty  as  giving  her  arm  to  one  of  her  Indian 
retinue,  Gholam  Mustapha,  who  is  her  Indian  sec- 
retary. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  queen  would  not 
take  the  arm  of  any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  sov- 
ereign, and  Gholam  Mustapha  is  merely  in  the 
habit  of  supporting  her  majesty's  arm  at  the  elbow 
when  the  queen  finds  any  difficulty  in  walking." 


Living  pictures  have  made  their  appearance  in 
the  New  York  shop-windows  lately.  One  of  the  big 
stores  in  Twenty-Third  Street  had  two  girls,  dressed 
in  fashionable  gowns  and  cloaks,  sit  and  drink  a 
cup  of  tea  with  a  third  girl,  who  acted  as  hostess. 
After  one  cup  of  tea,  the  girls  made  their  adieus 
quite  as  they  would  have  done  in  real  life,  only  to 
reappear  soon,  wearing  different  dresses  and  cloaks. 


Mme.  Oyama,  the  beautiful  wife  of  the  Field- 
Marshal  of  Japan,  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar,  and  was 
valedictorian  of  her  class  at  that  institution.  She 
is  an  accomplished  linguist,  holds  the  position 
of  chief  lady-in-waiting  to  the  empress,  draws  the 
highest  salary  of  any  woman  at  court,  and  instructs 
in  European  manners  and  etiquette. 


COLUMBIA  BIGruLES 


COLUMBIA  MODEL  41. 


I896HARTFORDS 

Also   have    arrived.     Call   and 
see   them. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

344    POST    STREET. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Branch : 

1970  PAGE  STREET,  near  Stanyan. 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  as]  convince  you  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  IT. 

33T  Write  for  catalogue. 


If  you  are  interested  in  beauti- 
ful engraving,  you  are  welcome 
at  Crockers'  —  especially  at  the 
Post  street  store,  where  engraving 
and  stamping  is  done  to  perfec- 
tion. 

No  importunities,  no  "  elo- 
quence "  of  any  sort — except  that 
quiet  persuasiveness  peculiar  to 
excellence. 

Engraving  of  cards,  invitations, 
everything. 

H  S  Cbockeb  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bash  street 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special    Pride    Taken    in    the 

Excellence    of    the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly  Furnished   Rooms 

Single    and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Guests    "Will    be 

Given   Special    Bates. 
Elevator  Buns  Day  and  Night. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


— T  B:  IE 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  to  Take 

Luncheon  while  Mating 

a   Holiday   Shopping 

Tour. 
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KEEP  IN  MIND 

THE 

Sunset== 
-—-Limited 


For  the  Season  of  1895-96 
-will  run- 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


-BETWEEN- 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
°  New  Orleans 


AN 


OVER  THE  GREAT- 


Sunset   Route 


LEAVING  SAN  FRANCISCO 


TUESDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 

From  Tuesday,  Novembers,  1895. 


The  most  complete,  modern,  elegantly 
equipped  and  perfectly  arranged  Vestibuled 
Transcontinental  Train  in  America.  New 
Equipment,  especially  designed  and  built  for 
this  service.  Nothing  spared  to  assure 
PERFECT  COMFORT  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ENTERTAINMENT  obtainable 
WHILE  TRAVELING. 

Direct  connections  in  New  Orleans  for  all 
Eastern  points.  Quick  time.  Only  one 
change. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


GENERAL  AGENT— T.  H.  B.  VARNEY, 

1325  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

nrl   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


"  Isn't  he  rather  fast  ?  "  asked  the  anxious  mother. 
"  Yes,  mamma,  in  one  sense  of  the  word.  I  don't 
think  he  can  get  away." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

First  office-boy—"  You  pull  a  big  stroke  with  the 
old  man,  don  t  you  ?  "  Second  office-boy — "  You  bet 
I  do  1     We  ride  the  same  kind  of  bike."—  Puck. 

She—"  1  have  heard  that  you  said  1  was  fond  of 
the  sound  of  my  own  voice."  He — "Well,  you 
have  yourself  admitted  that  you  like  music." — 
Philadelphia  Record. 

He—"  Were  you  alarmed,  darling,  when  I  kissed 
you  so  suddenly  in  the  conservatory  last  night?" 
Darling— ■"  Not  a  bit.  1  rather  thought  it  was 
you." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  Why,"  demanded  the  court,  "  did  you  kill 
your  wife  ?  "  The  defendant's  head  sank  upon  his 
breast.  "We  were  both  opposed  to  divorce,"  he 
faltered. — Detroit  Tribune. 

Salesman — "Do  you  want  to  have  your  goods 
sent  by  any  particular  express  ? "  Customer — 
"Certainly,  if  you  can  find  a  particular  express, 
I  can't." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

"  Hear  what  happened  to  Davis?  Held  up  on 
Broadway  at  two  o'clock  this  morning."  "I  saw 
him  at  one,  and  he  looked  as  if  he'd  need  some- 
thing of  that  kind  before  long." — Pud. 

Bobby—"  Popper,  what  do  they  have  to  have  a 
man  to  pray  for  Congress  for  ?  "  Mr.  Ferry — 
"  They  don't.  He  takes  a  look  at  Congress,  and 
then  prays  for  the  country." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Harry — "What  girl  was  that  you  had  in  tow 
last  evening?"  Willy  (indignantly)— "  What  you 
are  pleased  to  call  '  tow  '  is  usually  spoken  of  by 
people  of  culture  as  "blonde  tresses.'" — Boston 
Transcript. 

' "  You,"  said  the  disgusted  gambler,  ' '  don't  know 
enough  to  come  in  when  it  rains."  "  Perhaps  not," 
said  the  man-who-had-been  there,  with  a  wan 
smile  ;  "  but  I  do  know  enough  to  stay  out  on  a 

pat  flush." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Behind  the  scenes"  :  First  judge—"  Breach  of 
promise  still  running  ?  "  Second  judge — "  Going 
wonderfully.  No  standing  room.  What  are  you 
doing ? "  First  judge  —  "A  building  contract. 
Wretched  business  ;  not  a  soul  in  the  place." — 
Punch. 

"  The  saloon,"  said  the  Prohibitionist  boarder, 
"  kills  more  men  every  year  than  war."  "  Why 
shouldn't  it  ?  "  asked  the  Cheerful  Idiot  ;  "  it  gets 
better  action,  so  to  speak.  In  battle,  only  one  ball 
out  of  every  eighty-five  takes  effect." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Old  Quiverful — "  And  so  you  want  to  take  our 
daughter  from  us  ;  you  want  to  take  her  from  us 
suddenly  without  a  word  of  warning  ? "  Young 
Goslow — "  Not  at  all,  sir.  If  there  is  anything 
about  her  you  want  to  warn  me  against,  I'm  willing 
to  listen." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Bagley — "  That's  the  young  Englishman  who 
came  over  to  try  to  marry  old  Rocksly's  daughter." 
Gagley — "How  is  he  getting  "along  ?"  Bagley — 
"  He's  not  quite  sure.  He  called  on  Miss  Rocksly 
last  night ;  the  old  man  kicked  him  out  and  she 
asked  him  to  call  again." — Truth. 

Mrs.  Nouvo  Reesh — "  She  calied  me  a  bar-maid, 
and  I  flew  at  her  and  pulled  her  hair."  Mrs.  Top- 
lofty— "Oh,  how  terrible!  Still  even  that  didn't 
justify  you  in  fighting  her."  Mrs.  Nouvo  Reesh — 
"  Yes,  but  if  you  had  ever  been  a  bar-maid,  you 
would  understand  how  mad  it  made  me." — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

She—"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones — those  two  lovely  poems 

of  yours  in  this  week's — a — a "    He  (a  political 

star  of  the  seventh  magnitude} — "You  mean  my 
two  sonnets  m  the  Weekly  Sundew  ? "  Site — 
"  Yes  ;  how  exquisite  they  both  are  1  "  He  (much 
pleased) — "  And  which  did  you  like  best  ?  "  Site — 
"  Oh — the  longer  one  1  " — Ex. 

"  And  you  admit  that  you  are  a  publisher  of  that 
pernicious  form  of  reading  known  as  the  dime 
novel  ?  "  asked  the  long-faced  man  ;  "  did  you  ever 
reflect,  sir,  how  many  have  been  ruined  by  your 
publications  ?  "  The  man  with  the  large  diamond 
lighted  a  big,  fat  cigar.  "  Pho  !  "  said  he  ;  "ten 
cents  never  ruined  nobody."— -  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"  This  affair  took  place  Christmas  nighty  did 
it?"  said  the  detective.  "Yes,  sir."  "  And  the 
man  you  speak  of  passed  you  on  the  street  next 
morning?"  "He  did."  "Was  there  anything 
peculiar  in  his  appearance  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  he  wore 
a  bright  new  necktie."  "  Shucks  I  So  did  every- 
body else.  Give  me  something  more  definite." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


FIRE 


IR£MNGU!SHEfi\ 


HOSE 


CHEMICAL    FIRE    ENGINES, 

Water  Towers,  Hook  and  Ladder  Trucks,  Eclipse  Lanterns,  Hose  Keels, 
Rubber  Goods  of  Every  Description. 

GOODYEAR    RUBBER    COMPANY, 


577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


R.  H.  PEASE, 

Vice-President  and  Manager. 


BUSH  &  GERTS  PIANOS. 

A.  Li.  BANCROFT  &  CO., 


Celebrated  for  Reauty  of  Tone 
and  Artistic  Finish.  Contain  the 
Transposing  Key-Roard. 

324  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


Medals 


%%'%/%'%'*%'*%< 


Two  Gold 
Three  Silver 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Five, — that's  the  number  of  Medals  taken  in  November  by 
Goodyear  Welt  Shoemaking  System  at  Mechanics'  Fair,  Boston. 

People  said  it  was  the  most  complete  working  exhibit  of 
Modern  Shoemaking  ever  made. 

The  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  gave  us  a  half-dozen  medals. 
They'll  be  delivered,  so  they  tell  us,  about  February  1,  1896.  A 
little  late  ;  but,  added  to  those  we  have,  they'll  make  a  fine  display. 

Taking  medals  is  "dead  easy"  ;  but,  what  is  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  people  are  taking 

Goodyear  Welt  Shoes 

and  wearing  them.     Easier,   stronger,  and  wear  longer   than  the 
hand-sewed  kind  ;  cost  less. 

Try  a  pair,  but  first  be  sure  you  get  Goodyear  Welt  Shoes. 
Any  honest  shoe  merchant  has  them  in  all  grades,  all  styles,  for 
both  sexes! 

82S"  Smooth  bottoms  next  the  feet ;  no  wax,  no  tacks,  no  nails  to  hurt  the  feet ;  do  not  rip  ;  pliable,  easy, 
comfortable ;  stronger,  fit  better,  and  keep  shape  better  than  hand-sewed  shoes,  because  the  machines  draw 
tighter  seams  than  the  hand  workman  can  ;  repaired  same  as  hand-sewed  shoes,— these  are  some  of  the  good  points 
n  Goodyear  Welt  Shoes. 

GOOEYEAR   SHOE    MACHINERY   CO.,  BOSTON. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

213  Grant  Avenue. 
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Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  lit  everything  I" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROME1KE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cntting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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The  midnight  call  issued  by  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  Treasury 

More  Money  for   Secretary  f°r  a  popular  loan  of  $100,000,000, 

Democratic  Mal-  to  replenish  a  treasury  depleted  by  Demo- 
administration,  cratic  extravagance  and  inefficiency,  has  sur- 
prised the  country.  It  was  believed,  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
would  make  another  secret  deal  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan 
and  other  friends  of  his  former  law  partner,  Mr.  Francis 
Lynde  Stetson.  But  Congress  and  the  press  of  the  country 
showed  such  hostility  to  another  iniquitous  bond  deal  that  it 
alarmed  Cleveland  and  Carlisle.  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  make  the  loan  what  is  called  a  "popular  loan,"  although 


the  administration  has  not  the  remotest  idea  that  it  will  be  a 
success.  It  is  believed  in  administration  circles,  and  very 
generally  in  financial  circles,  that  the  "popular  loan"  will 
fail,  and  that  the  bonds  will  be  again  scooped  in  by  Mr. 
Pierpont  Morgan  and  his  foreign  associates. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  is  almost  inevitable.  The 
people  generally  are  not  familiar  with  the  conditions  of  sub- 
scribing for  bonds,  while  the  banking  syndicate  is.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  clear  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that  a 
"four-per-cent.  bond"  does  not  mean  a  bond  bringing  them 
in  four  per  cent.  net.  Then,  too,  they  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  methods  of  subscription.  Thousands  of  persons  with  a 
good  knowledge  of  business  would  not  know  how  to  sub- 
scribe for  the  proposed  government  bonds.  In  order  to 
show  how  cumbrous  the  methods  of  subscription  are,  we 
will  outline  the  procedure.  If  a  person  has  $10,000  in  gold 
and  wants  to  exchange  it  for  government  bonds,  he  makes 
application  in  writing,  giving  his  name  and  address  in  full, 
and  states  how  much  he  will  give  above  par  for  bonds.  He 
bids,  in  short,  but  does  not  know  what  his  neighbor  is  bid- 
ding. For  a  $100  bond  he  must  give  so  many  dollars  extra, 
according  to  his  judgment.  The  United  States  Government 
promises  to  pay  him  back  his  $100  at  the  end  of  thirty  years, 
paying  in  addition  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  for 
each  $100,  the  interest  payable  quarterly.  The  bidder 
must  send  his  bid  to  Washington,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  It  must  reach  there  not 
later  than  midnight  of  Wednesday,  February  5,  1 896. 
As  to  the  price,  the  last  bonds  issued  were  bought  by  the 
syndicate  for  $104.50.  They  went  on  the  market  for  $112, 
and  at  one  time  rose  to  $123.  The  intending  bidder  must 
offer  more  than  $105 — how  much  more  he  will  have  to 
guess.  In  sending  his  bid,  he  must  say  what  denomination 
of  bond  he  wants — $50,  $100,  $500,  $1,000,  or  $10,000  ; 
also,  whether  he  wants  coupon  or  registered  bonds.  The 
coupon  bond  has  little  exchange  slips  attached  to  it,  which 
the  holder  cuts  off  quarterly  and  deposits  in  his  bank  as 
money.  The  registered  bond  has  no  coupons,  and  it  is  pay- 
able only  to  the  person  in  whose  name  it  is  registered.  If 
his  bid  is  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  he  is 
notified  to  that  effect,  and  on  presenting  this  notification, 
with  the  receipt,  at  a  United  States  Sub-Treasury,  he  is  given 
the  bonds.  From  San  Francisco  bidders,  exchange  on  New 
York  would  be  required  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the 
bonds. 

Now,  how  many  people  are  prepared  to  go  through  this 
procedure  for  the  purpose  of  securing  bonds  ?  If  a  given 
price  were  named  for  the  bonds,  the  matter  would  be 
clearer.  But  the  average  citizen  would  hesitate  about  for- 
warding individual  bids  in  gold,  and  bidding  against  long- 
headed financiers  who  are  familiar  with  a  business  concern- 
ing which  he  knows  nothing.  Then  as  to  the  question  of 
obtaining  the  gold.  On  this  coast,  practically  the  only  cur- 
rency is  gold.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  United  States, 
gold  is  rarely  seen.  As  we  have  said,  the  extra  cost 
for  exchange  on  New  York  will  doubtless  prevent  any  large 
sum  being  subscribed  here.  But  in  the  East,  if  citizens 
wish  to  subscribe  for  the  bonds,  where  would  they  get  their 
gold  ?  The  present  loan  is  effected  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  "gold  reserve  in  the  Treasury,  depleted  by 
Democratic  incompetency.  There  is  no  hoard  of  gold  in 
this  country  as  there  was  in  France,  when  so  many  milliards 
of  francs  were  raised  to  pay  for  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 
Nearly  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  their 
money  deposited  in  savings  banks,  in  commercial  banks, 
or  invested  in  various  ways.  According  to  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency,  there  were,  on  January  1,  1S96,  nine  mill- 
ion individual  bank  depositors  in  the  United  States.  The 
number  having  gold  hoarded  away  in  cellars,  in  stockings, 
and  in  other  hiding-places  would  make  an  inappreciable  per- 
centage of  the  population.  Therefore,  when  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  are  asked  to  subscribe  for  a  gold  loan,  the 
only  place  they  could  get  the  gold  would  be  by  going  to 
their  banks  for  it.  The  banks  would  draw  it  from  the 
United  States  Sub-Treasuries.  There  would  thus  be  pre- 
sented the  curious  spectacle  of  a  procession  of  people  pre- 


senting greenbacks,  Treasury  notes,  and  silver  certificates 
at  one  window  of  the  Treasury  and  drawing  out  its  gold,  to 
pay  them  in  at  another  window  of  the  Treasury  for  the  pur^ 
chase  of  bonds  to  replenish  its  gold. 

A  further  reason  why  this  loan  will  not  be  a  success  as 
a  popular  loan  is  because  the  people  of  this  country  do  not 
believe  that  the  government  should  be  borrowing  money. 
They  know  that  its  lack  of  funds  is  due  to  an  unproductive 
tariff.  They  know  that  the  revenues  of  the  country  are  not 
equal  to  its  expenditures.  They  know  that  the  reason  the 
revenues  do  not  equal  its  expenditures  is  because  a  stubborn 
President  and  a  visionary  political  party  have  chosen  to  re- 
duce its  tariff  duties  below  a  living  level.  They  know  that 
Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  administration  have  borrowed  in  the 
last  eighteen  months  $162,315,400.  They  know  that  they 
paid  to  a  syndicate  of  Shylocks  five  per  cent,  interest  on 
$100,000,000  of  that  amount.  They  know  that  this  loan 
was  restricted  to  this  syndicate  of  Shylocks.  They  know 
that  the  present  "  popular  loan "  is  scheduled  at  four  per 
cent,  instead  of  five.  They  know  that  the  credit  of  this 
country  is  as  high  as  that  of  any  country  in  the  world — or 
was,  under  Republican  rule.  Therefore,  with  all  these  facts 
before  them,  and  with  the  spectacle  of  a  great,  rich,  and 
prosperous  country  driven  to  borrowing  money  from  foreign 
bankers  at  usurious  rates  of  interest  in  a  time  of  profound 
peace,  it  will  not  be  strange  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  fail  to  respond  to  this  "popular  loan." 

This  issue  of  bonds  will  make  $262,000,000  borrowed  in 
a  year  and  a  half  by  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion —  over  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars.  All  of  this 
has  been  borrowed  needlessly,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people. 
They  believe  that  borrowing  these  millions  would  have  been 
unnecessary  if  the  government  had  been  properly  and 
economically  conducted.  These  millions  have  been  bor- 
rowed, in  the  belief  of  many,  without  due  warrant  of  law. 
Under  an  old  statute,  which  has  been  strained  almost  to  the 
point  of  breaking,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  been  borrowing  these 
enormous  sums  without  the  consent  or  approval  of  Con- 
gress. There  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  when  such  power  was  given  to  one  man.  The  power 
which  Mr.  Cleveland  claims  is  greater  and  more  arbitrary 
than  that  of  any  constitutional  sovereign  in  the  known 
world.  The  only  civilized  sovereign  who  can  borrow 
money  without  the  consent  of  his  people  is  the  Czar  of 
Russia.  If  there  is  anything  that  is  fundamental  in  our 
system  of  government,  it  is  that  the  people  shall  control  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  raised  from  them  by  taxation.  It 
was  for  thwarting  the  popular  will  in  this  regard  that 
Charles  the  First  lost  his  throne  and  his  head.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  American  people  that  its  con- 
stitutional head  has  adopted  unconstitutional  means  of  carry- 
ing on  the  government.  That  a  free  people  submits  to  such 
usurpation  is  unheard  of.  Only  the  patience  and  the  patri- 
otism of  the  American  people  impel  them  to  submit,  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  many  months  before  this  iniquitous  ad- 
ministration must  come  to  an  end. 

But  what  a  spectacle  is  that  which  confronts  us  in  this 
great  republic  to-day !  Compare  it  with  that  which  took 
place  in  another  republic  twenty-five  years  ago — the  Repub- 
lic of  France.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1S71,  a  loan  was  de- 
creed of  two  milliards  of  francs — four  hundred  millions  of 
dollars ;  on  the  27th  of  June,  the  subscription  was  an- 
nounced ;  on  the  night  of  the  27th-2Sth  of  June,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  stood  in  long  lines  in  every 
arrondissement  in  France,  waiting  for  the  books  to  open  in 
the  morning  ;  on  the  2Sth  of  June,  the  loan  was  subscribed 
twice  over,  entirely  in  France.  Thus  in  one  day  the  vast 
sum  of  four  milliards  of  francs — about  eight  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars — was  subscribed  to  a  national  loan  in  a 
single  European  country  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

One-eighth  of  this  vast  sum — one  hundred  millions — is 
all  that  is  asked  of  the  American  people  to-day.  Yet  do  we 
see  them  rushing  forward  to  pour  their  gold  into  the  national 
treasury  ?  No.  And  why  ?  Are  Americans  less  patriotic 
than  Frenchmen?     A  thousand  times  no  !     But  the  reason 
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is  plain.  When  the  French  people  rushed  to  the  rescue  of 
their  distressed  country  with  their  hoarded  wealth,  they  had 
implicit  faith  in  the  men  who  guided  the  ship  of  state. 
Thiers,  Gambetta,  Jules  Favre,  GreVy — these  were  some  of 
the  men  who  lifted  their  bleeding  country  from  out  the 
morass  where  the  third  Napoleon  had  left  her,  and  brought 
her  to  the  proud  position  she  occupies  to-day.  But  the 
American  people  have  no  such  confidence  in  the  politicians 
now  in  power.  They  gaze  with  the  utmost  distrust  on 
Cleveland  and  the  men  around  him.  Unlike  the  French 
statesmen  of  whom  we  spoke  but  now,  these  men  took 
their  country  when  she  was  prosperous,  and  brought  her 
almost  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  They  brought  one  financial 
panic  on  the  country  ;  a  resultant  depression  of  two  years 
from  which  the  country  still  suffers  ;  they  have  looted  the 
Treasury  ;  depleted  the  gold  reserve  ;  impaired  the  credit  of 
the  country  ;  added  enormously  to  the  national  debt ;  in- 
creased the  interest  account  ;  decreased  the  revenue  ;  and 
now  we  are  almost  on  the  verge  of  another  panic.  Small 
wonder  that  the  American  people  are  not  responding  enthus- 
iastically to  this  call  for  a  "popular  loan";  small  wonder 
that  they  are  reluctant  to  pay  their  hard-earned  dollars  to 
replenish  a  treasury  depleted  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Car- 
lisle, and  the  gang  of  Democratic  incompetents  whom  the 
Creator,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  permits  to  misgovern 
this  unfortunate  country. 

When  good  faith,  justice,  and  humanity  were  outraged  in 
South  Africa  the  other  day  by  a  robber 
foray  against  the  Boers,  the  world  let  Eng- 
land know  how  it  loathed  her  and  her  hoary 
policy  of  piracy.  England,  which  is  a  moral  and  respectable 
pirate,  after  a  pause  to  get  over  her  amazement  and  catch 
her  breath,  has  turned  a  bold  front  to  the  world.  What  the 
immediate  result  in  Europe  may  be  is  not  yet  discernible. 
Everything  depends  on  whether  England  or  Germany  shall 
first  be  able  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  Russia  and 
France. 

War  does  not  seem  probable ;  but  whether  it  shall 
come  or  not,  the  German  emperor's  message  to  the  Boers 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  South  African  re- 
public. When  the  failure  of  Filibuster  Jameson  became 
known,  the  English  Government  hastened  to  disown  him 
and  to  express  its  Christian  regrets  for  the  lawless  invasion, 
but  had  not  William's  telegram  to  Kruger  been  sent,  the 
wrath  which  England  is  now  directing  at  the  emperor  would 
have  spent  itself  on  the  Boers,  who  once  more  have  shown 
their  readiness  to  use  arms  against  Englishmen  and  their 
ability  to  whip  them.  Jameson  is  a  popular  hero  in  Eng- 
land. His  name  is  cheered  in  the  theatres,  and  the  new 
laureate  has  written  an  equally  fearsome  and  fervid  poem 
in  celebration  of  his  disgraceful  raid.  The  London  Times 
says  "the  march  will  remain  a  glorious  tradition  for  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race."  • 

The  English  have  oppressed  and  plundered  the  Boer  time 
out  of  mind,  driving  him  from  one  point  to  another  in  Africa, 
and  always  farther  into  the  wilds.  These  hardy  pioneers 
could  no  sooner  settle  and  make  homes  than  the  English  ap- 
peared, lusting  for  their  lands,  and,  by  fraud  or  open  force, 
dispossessed  them.  The  Dutch  Boers,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, were  the  first  to  colonize  South  Africa,  planting  them- 
selves at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  seventeenth  cent- 
ury. There  was  presently  an  influx  of  French  Huguenots, 
who  coalesced  with  their  Dutch  Protestant  brethren,  and 
the  descendants  of  these  mingling  immigrants  are  the  sturdy 
Boers  of  to-day.  Then  came  the  British,  who  have  pushed 
them  back  as  British  greed  commanded.  The  English  con- 
vention of  1852  left  the  Boers  in  peaceful  possession  of  the 
Transvaal  for  twenty-five  years,  when  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  their  territory  had  the  usual  result.  The  British  annexed 
the  republic — that  is  to  say,  stole  it. 

But  the  Boers  rose  in  defense  of  their  homes  and  their 
liberties.  The  war  that  ensued  was  closed  by  the  battle  of 
Majuba  Hill.  The  storming  and  capture  of  that  seemingly 
impregnable  position,  held  by  English  regular  troops,  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  the  world.  England  made  peace, 
and  since  1S81  the  Boers  have  had  a  free  republic,  with  the 
one  limitation  that  their  dealings  with  foreign  powers  shall 
be  through  England.  In  return  for  this  suzerainty,  the 
British  Government  solemnly  bound  itself  to  restrain  its 
subjects  from  aggression  on  the  little  commonwealth.  How 
faithful  England  has  been  to  this  covenant  recent  events 
show.  In  the  judgment  of  mankind,  the  Boers  will  be  justi- 
fied in  throwing  off  the  last  touch  of  the  British  hand  with 
the  help  of  Germany  or  any  other  power  they  can  get  to 
come  to  their  aid.  There  can  be  no  safety  for  these  cour- 
ageous and  long-suffering  people  so  long  as  they  are  com- 
pelled to  trust  to  British  honor.  They  are  guilty  of  two 
unpardonable  offenses.  One  is  that  they  have  property 
which  the  English  covet,  the  other  is  that  they  have  beaten 
the  English  in  battle.  Notwithstanding  the  professions  of 
the  British  Government,  the  British  people  feel  that  the  dis- 
grace of  Majuba  Hill  and  the  defeat  of  Jameson  must  be 


wiped  out  by  a  new  subjugation  and  looting  of  the  Boers. 
Instead  of  feeling  shame  at  the  invasion  of  the  republic  by 
a  British  highwayman,  England  glorifies  the  highwayman 
and  thirsts  for  the  blood  (and  belongings)  of  the  valiant 
Boers  who  fought  so  well. 

The  present  sentiment  of  the  English  toward  these  people, 
who  repelled  an  assault  that  can  not  be  overmatched  in 
criminality  in  the  history  of  England's  freebooting  career, 
is  sufficiently  revealed  by  the  London  press.  For  example, 
the  Standard  in  an  editorial  expresses  dissatisfaction  at  the 
delay  in  delivering  up  Jameson,  who  under  the  law  of  nations 
deserves  death,  and  says  :  "  President  Kruger  has  for  the 
moment  the  advantage  of  position,  but  he  will  do  wisely  to 
act  with  moderate  judgment."  The  Times,  also  in  reference 
to  the  holding  of  Jameson,  says  :  "  It  will  not  be  reasonable 
for  the  Boers  to  push  their  pretensions  too  far."  These 
utterances  are  eminently  English  in  their  insolence  and  their 
dull  refusal  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  others.  Suppose  the 
Boers  had  done  what  Jameson  did — invaded  Cape  Colony, 
for  instance,  and  killed  subjects  of  the  queen.  Would 
Great  Britain  have  imitated  the  moderation  of  President 
Kruger  and  agreed  to  turn  over  the  invading  Boers  to  their 
home  government  for  punishment  ? 

England  may  utter  words  of  menace  to  Germany,  and 
parade  her  fleet,  but  she  is  on  exhibition  before  the  world 
as  a  robber  who  has  been  detected  in  the  act.  She  is  seek- 
ing to  carry  it  off  with  swagger,  but  the  foul  wrong  done 
the  Boers  by  Jameson's  raid,  which  the  world  now  believes 
was  with  the  secret  approval  of  the  British  Government,  is 
not  to  be  obscured  by  a  truculent  press  or  a  manoeu- 
vring fleet.  That  people,  who  have  conquered  from  the 
wilderness  by  their  industry  all  that  they  possess,  and 
secured  with  their  arms  their  liberties,  are  under  the  eyes  of 
mankind.  They  stand  for  human  freedom  and  property 
rights.  Though  England's  rapacity  is  equal  to  her  insolence, 
she  has  a  clear  understanding  of  her  interests,  and  is  the  last 
nation  on  earth  which  desires  war,  for  she  least  of  all  can 
afford  to  engage  in  it. 

The  president  of  the  American  Protective  Association,  in 
the  constitution  his  annual  message  to  the  order,  pitches 
Sent  to  the  into  President  Cleveland,  and  rebukes  him 

PoPE-  in  very  severe  language  because  of  his  "  ob- 

sequious present  of  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of  the 
American  Constitution  to  the  Pope."  We  can  not  agree 
with  the  president  of  the  American  Protective  Association 
in  these  strictures  on  Mr.  Cleveland.  We  are  glad  that  he 
has  sent  a  copy  of  the  American  Constitution  to  the  Pope. 
We  think  a  copy  of  it  was  very  much  needed  in  the  Vati- 
can, and  we  hope  His  Holiness  will  read  it.  It  is  excellent 
reading.  It  is  good  reading  for  anybody — and  particularly 
for  the  Pope.  .From  it,  he  may  learn  under  what  system  of 
laws  a  small  community  of  a  few  millions  of  Protestant 
people,  scattered  along  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  has  in- 
creased to  a  population  of  seventy  millions,  stretching 
across  a  vast  continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Great  Lakes.  From  it 
he  may  learn  how  this  Protestant  people  secured  by  their 
laws  entire  liberty  of  conscience.  From  it  he  may  learn  how 
liberty  of  conscience  and  religious  freedom  have  made  this 
country  vast  and  powerful,  rich  and  great.  From  its  perusal 
he  may  know  what  free  men  may  do  in  a  land  where  their 
consciences  are  unshackled  and  free  from  the  rule  of  priest- 
craft. From  it  he  may  be  informed  touching  the  immeasur- 
able advantages  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state — 
something  which,  we  are  informed,  he  doubts.  But  this 
country  is  a  gigantic  object-lesson  in  that  regard.  And  fur- 
ther, as  His  Holiness  Leo  the  Thirteenth  claims  control  over 
the  consciences  of  some  millions  of  Roman  Catholics  in 
this  country,  he  may  learn  from  the  perusal  of  the  United 
States  Constitution — as  well  as  from  the  Bible — that  no 
man  can  serve  two  masters. 

On  the  whole,  we  do  not  see  how  any  "good  and  patriotic 
American  can  agree  with  the  president  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  in  condemning  President  Cleveland 
for  sending  a  copy  of  the  United  States  Constitution  to  the 
Pope.  It  was  evidently  needed.  We  hope  the  Pope  will 
read  it,  and  be  profited  thereby. 


California  holds  her  place  as  the  first  among  the  gold-pro- 
~        .,  ducing  States.     The  director  of  the  mint  has 

Gold  Mines  ° 

in  California  made  an  estimate  of  the  output  of  gold  by 
and  Colorado.  the  Tjmted  States  for  1895.  His  estimates 
are  always  reasonably  near  the  real  figures.  Last  year,  ac- 
cording to  him,  California  yielded  $15,600,000  in  gold. 
Colorado  yielded  $15,000,000.  This  is  a  very  close  second. 
In  1894,  Colorado's  output  of  gold  was  $11,200,000,  and  of 
silver,  $14,700,000.  For  1895  the  figures  are:  gold,  $15,- 
000,000 ;  silver,  $14,200,000.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  Colo- 
rado's gold  output  has  gone  ahead  of  its  silver  product. 

There  has  been  some  disposition  on  the  part  of  Colorado 
to  claim  that  she  has  beaten  California  in  the  output  of  gold 
for  1895.     But  the  estimates  of  the  director  of  the  mint, 


given  above,  are  corroborated  by  the  figures  of  Wells,  Fargo 
&  Co.,  which  show  that  in  1895  they  transported  in  Califor- 
nia $14,004,108  in  gold,  and  in  Colorado  $13,386,271. 

Considering  the  richness  of  the  mines  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  district  and  the  intense  interest  displayed  throughout 
Colorado  in  mining  by  her  men  of  means,  there  is  apparent 
ground  for  the  expectation  that  California  will  be  passed  in 
the  race  in  1896.  During  two  years  now  Colorado  has 
come  perilously  near  to  us.  But  we  are  not  among  those 
who  think  that  California  is  going  to  lose  her  place  as  the 
banner  gold  State,  which  she  has  always  held.  If  there  is 
activity  in  Colorado,  there  is  also  activity  in  California. 
We  are  not  making  so  much  noise  about  it  as  our  neighbor, 
but  mining  here  is  reviving  in  a  way  and  to  an  extent  that 
soon  will  be  felt  by  the  people.  We  are  benefiting  by  the 
advertising  which  has  been  given  the  industry  in  South 
Africa  and  Colorado.  Men  who  are  informed  as  to  where 
the  world's  mineral  wealth  lies,  know  that  nowhere  is  there  a 
better  field  for  capital  than  California.  She  has  been 
neglected  for  a  good  many  years,  but  the  moment  money 
begins  to  inquire  for  this  species  of  investment,  mining  ex- 
perts rise  to  give  the  information  that  the  Golden  State  is 
still  the  richest  region  on  the  globe.  Her  ledges,  her 
gravel  deposits,  her  conglomerate  reefs  as  yet  have  been  but 
touched  here  and  there. 

The  hard  times  of  the  past  three  years  have  turned  money 
toward  mining.  Capital  has  suffered  in  both  manufacturing 
and  trade.  Legislation,  tariffs,  popular  discontent,  hard 
times  or  good  times,  do  not  affect  the  value  of  a  gold  mine. 
If  you  have  one,  it  goes  on  producing  regardless  of  every- 
thing which  tells  for  or  against  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  extraordinary  richness  of  some  of  our  mines,  nota- 
bly the  Utica,  has  impressed  itself  upon  capitalists  every- 
where, and  their  agents  are  here  on  the  lookout  for  good 
bargains  which  have  in  them  like  possibilities.  We  are, 
moreover,  catching  the  overflow  from  Africa  and  Colorado. 
In  both  those  fields  prices  have  been  run  up  inordinately, 
and  mines  may  yet  be  had  in  California  at  reasonable  fig- 
ures. It  is  true  that  our  prospectors  and  other  holders  of 
undeveloped  properties,  who  have  not  the  means  to  work 
them,  are  betraying  a  tendency  to  stiffen  in  their  demands. 
While  that  is  only  human  nature,  it  is  not  good  business 
sense.  At  present  it  is  California's  interest  to  invite  capital 
and  do  nothing  to  repel  it. 

It  is  within  the  Argonauts  knowledge  that  Eastern  capi- 
tal, especially  New  York  capital,  is  quietly  reaching  out  to- 
ward our  mines.  We  know  that  several  companies,  repre- 
senting millions,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  mining 
investments,  are  represented  here  by  agents  who  are  author- 
ized to  purchase  to  almost  any  amount  upon  solid  showings. 
Efforts  are  being  made  to  buy  some  of  our  largest  producing 
mines,  but  men  who  in  these  days  own  producing  gold 
mines  are  not  in  the  mood  to  sell  them.  They  know  of  no 
better  way  to  make  use  of  their  money  than  to  hold  on. 

The  present  year,  we  are  confident,  will  see  at  least  the 
secure  beginning  of  a  great  mining  development  in  Cali- 
fornia. To  this  end  there  is  but  one  thing  necessary 
— capital,  and  that  is  coming.  Indeed,  it  is  here,  but  not 
yet  in  sufficient  quantities.  We  are  doing  but  a  retail  busi- 
ness in  mines,  whereas  nature  has  fitted  us  to  do  the  largest 
wholesale  business  on  earth,  not  even  excepting  Africa. 
California  is  destined  to  be  at  the  head  of  all  gold-producers. 


Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  have  discussed  at  length  the 
End  of  the  "  P°PuIar   loan-"     II   is   onlv   necessary   to 

Cleveland-Mor-  add  to  that  article  the  statement  that  the 
can  Syndicate.  ostentatious  "  dissolution "  of  the  bond 
syndicate,  by  J.  Pierpont  Morgan's  proclamation  of  Wed- 
nesday, January  15th,  is  part  of  the  elaborate  scheme  to 
throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Morgan  organized  his  syndicate  as  a  result 
of  an  understanding  with  Cleveland  and  Carlisle  ;  he  could 
not  have  succeeded  in  organizing  it  without  such  an  under- 
standing. But  the  intense  feeling  excited  among  the  people 
at  the  prospect  of  another  "  syndicate  bond  deal "  alarmed 
Cleveland  ;  hence  the  midnight  call  for  subscriptions  to  a  . 
"popular  loan,"  and  this  dramatic  "dissolution"  of  the 
syndicate.  But  the  money  will  go  to  Mr.  Cleveland's 
friends,  all  the  same.  The  "popular  loan"  will  not  suc- 
ceed ;  if  it  is  subscribed  for,  it  will  be  by  the  banks  and  not 
by  the  people.  The  difference  between  the  previous  bond 
deal  and  this  will  be  that  the  syndicate  bankers  will  prey 
upon  the  people  as  privateers  instead  of  in  a  squadron. 
The  "dissolution"  of  the  Cleveland  &  Morgan  Syndicate 
must  make  the  devil  laugh. 


The  dispute  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
England's  over  tne  Venezuela  boundary  has  been  re- 

Change  of  front  tired  to  the  background  since  the  African 
about  Venezuela,  complication  arose.  There  is  no  question, 
however,  that  England's  new  troubles  have  strengthened  the 
hands  of  this  country.     Already  the  organs  of  the  ministry 
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are  ceasing  to  show  their  teeth  and  beginning  to  talk  arbi- 
tration.    It  is  characteristically  English   that   they    should 
awaken  to  the  merits  of  arbitration  with  the  United  States 
when  war   with   other    powers  threatens.     Africa,    indeed,  ! 
promises  to  bring  the  whole  world  to  the  American  view  of 
the  Venezuelan  matter.     Germany  was  very  strong  in  her  j 
disapprobation  of  the  United  States  interfering  in  the  affairs  I 
of  another  continent,  and  would  have  none  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine.     In  this  position  Germany  was  backed  by  all  the 
European    powers,   even    tacitly    by   our   long-time    friend 
Russia.     Yet    Germany,    under    the    first   temptation,    has 
straightway    gone    and    done    exactly   the  same   thing    the 
United  States  did,  to  wit,  interfered  in  a  dispute  in  another 
continent.     And  she  has  followed  it  up  with  a  threat  of  war 
much  more  direct  and  disturbing  than  Mr.  Cleveland's. 

The  Transvaal  is  an  independent  and  autonomous  re- 
public, and  Germany  does  not  pretend  to  maintain  a  pro- 
tectorate over  it,  any  more  than  the  United  States  does  over 
Venezuela.  Indeed,  Germany's  conduct,  from  the  European 
standpoint,  is  immeasurably  more  flagrant  than  ours,  for  the 
Transvaal  republic  is  under  treaty  to  let  England  exclusively 
attend  to  its  relations  with  foreign  powers.  Nevertheless, 
Germany  has  assumed  a  right  to  communicate  directly  with 
the  Boers  and  to  interfere  with  England's  efforts  at  terri- 
torial aggression.  The  German  Government  can  not  claim 
that  its  own  safety  is  in  any  degree  menaced  by  any  steps 
which  the  English  might  take  against  the  Boers  ;  it  can  only 
assert  a  right  to  interfere  on  the  ground  that  its  interests 
are  involved.  That  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  the 
United  States  interfered  between  England  and  Venezuela. 
While  the  Argonaut  expressed  its  opinion  that  the  United 
States  would  be  unwise  in  going  to  war  with  Great  Britain 
over  the  boundary  of  Venezuela,  it  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
clare its  detestation  of  the  British  methods  of  aggression  in 
South  America.  But,  correspondingly,  while  we  look  on 
the  British  invasion  of  the  Transvaal  as  piracy,  we  do  not 
believe  that  Germany  has  any  more  warrant  for  going  to 
war  over  that  invasion  of  the  Boers'  boundary  in  South 
Africa  than  the  United  States  has  to  go  to  war  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  invasion  of  the  Venezuelan  boundary  in 
South  America. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  African  imbroglio  has  tre- 
mendously reinforced  the  case  of  the  United  States.  If  the 
European  powers  admit  the  right  of  Germany  to  intervene 
in  a  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal,  as 
they  have  tacitly  done,  they  can  not  consistently  oppose  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  a  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  Venezuela.  Moreover,  valuable  new  light 
is  being  thrown  on  our  controversy  which  has  affected  British 
opinion  advantageously  to  us.  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the 
American  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle,  has  not 
only  been  awakening  his  countrymen  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  the  United  States,  but  by  his  re- 
searches into  the  documentary  history  of  the  Venezuelan 
frontier  dispute  he  has  unearthed  highly  important  facts. 
He  has  found  an  early  map,  favoring  the  contention  of  Ven- 
ezuela regarding  the  Schomburgk  line,  and  a  body  of  evi- 
dence which  invalidates  the  British  claim  to  Point  Barima. 
He  shows  that  eleven  years  ago  Lord  Granville  virtually 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Venezuela  providing  for  arbitration 
of  the  whole  dispute  on  the  same  lines  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Olney,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  set  this  aside  when  he  succeeded 
Lord  Granville.  Correspondence  between  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  Venezuelan  minister  to  London  fifty-five  years  ago, 
and  between  the  British  consul  at  Caracas  and  the  governor 
of  British  Guiana,  is  quoted  to  show  that  the  Schomburgk 
line  was  discredited — the  same  line  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
declared  to  be  the  unalterable  boundary  which  can  not  be 
arbitrated.  Lord  Aberdeen,  at  the  request  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  removed  the  Schomburgk  posts.  The 
line  was  originally  proposed  by  Lord  Aberdeen  merely  as  a 
preliminary  to  discussion.  Mr.  Norman  justly  argues  that 
the  removal  of  the  posts  was  practical  evidence  that  the  line 
was  not  regarded  by  its  proposer  as  the  definitive  boundary 
which  Salisbury  now  insists  upon. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Norman  has  brought  fresh  and  strong  sup- 
port to  the  historical  proposition  that  Great  Britain's  claims 
have  been  grossly  inconsistent.  She  has  proposed  succes- 
sively the  Schomburgk  line,  the  extended  Schomburgk,  the 
Granville,  the  Aberdeen,  the  first  Rosebery,  the  Salisbury, 
and  the  second  Rosebery.  And  it  is  significant  of  the  mean- 
ing of  things  that  these  lines  show  an  almost  uninterrupted 
advance  of  England's  claim.  Salisbury  offered  his  real  j 
reason  for  the  present  English  position  when  he  spoke  of  | 
"  the  gradual  spread  over  the  country  of  British  settlements  j 
which  her  majesty's  government  can  not,  in  justice  to  the 
inhabitants,  offer  to  surrender  to  foreign  rule."  Had  Jameson 
succeeded  in  his  "spread"  to  the  Boer  republic,  England, 
doubtless,  would  have  felt  the  same  noble  disinclination  to 
surrender  him  and  his  raiding  brethren,  and  those  who  came 
after  them,  to  foreign  rule. 

The  efforts  of  Mr.  Norman  and  others  have  resulted  in 


a  marked  change  of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  in  favor  of 
arbitration.  That  is  all  the  United  States  has  asked  from 
the  first,  and  now  Great  Britain  seems  disposed  to  grant  it. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  But  the  attitude  of  some  of  our 
statesmen  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  they  demanded  that  Eng- 
land should  be  "  forced  to  arbitrate,"  was  not  unlike  that  of 
the  Irishman  who  announced  that  he  was  going  to  keep  the 
peace  if  he  had  to  whip  everybody  in  the  house  to  do  it. 


A  Candidate 
for  THE 
Police  Force 


Recently  quite  an  addition  was  made  to  the  police  force  of 
San  Francisco,  The  examinations  here  are 
principally  physical ;  the  elaborate  civil- 
service  questions  submitted  to  candidates  in 
some  other  American  cities  are  not  in  vogue  here.  The 
principal  requirements  made  by  the  San  Francisco  Police 
Commissioners  in  the  recent  appointments  were  that  the 
candidates  should  be  men  of  good  character,  sound  physic- 
ally, and  the  preference  was  given  to  natives  of  California. 
This  last  rule  was  an  excellent  one — it  would  imply,  among 
other  things,  a  good  knowledge  of  the  people  and  of  local 
conditions,  things  which  strangers  or  semi-strangers  would 
not  be  familiar  with,  and  also  the  probabilities  of  a  fair 
common-school  education,  as  the  schools  of  California  stand 
high,  and  most  native  Californisns  have  passed  through 
them.  But  whatever  may  have  been  their  schooling  or 
lack  of  schooling,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
candidates  in  the  recent  San  Francisco  competition  for 
appointment  to  the  police  force  could  have  produced  the  fol- 
lowing gem.  It  came  from  the  pen  of  an  Hibernian  gentle- 
man in  New  York,  who  had  an  ambition  to  be  "  wan  of  the 
finest."  According  to  the  civil-service  rules  in  vogue  there, 
he  was  required  to  answer  in  writing  a  number  of  questions. 
Here  are  some  of  them,  with  his  answers  : 

Q. — Who  is  the  governor  of  New  York  State  ?  A. — Grover  Cleve- 
land. 

Q. — Who  is  mayor  of  New  York  city  ?    A. — Richard  Croker. 

Q. — What  is  the  north-eastern  State  of  the  Union  ?    A. — Africa. 

Q. — What  States  border  on  the  Mississippi?    A. — The  Hudson. 

Q. — What  is  the  usual  process  of  dealing  with  a  prisoner  from  the 
time  of  his  arrest  until  his  conviction  ?    A . — One  month. 

Q. — What  is  the  population  of  Brooklyn  ?    A. — New  York. 

The  candidate  was  not  appointed.  Some  days  afterward, 
his  patron,  Commissioner  Forrester,  of  the  Brooklyn  Police 
Department,  asked,  with  some  warmth,  why  his  Hibernian 
henchman  had  been  plucked.  For  answer,  the  secretary 
placed  before  him  his  firotigd's  papers.  Commissioner 
Forrester  read  them,  and  ceased  kicking. 

There  are  many  men  who  do  not  believe  in  friendship — 

,  they  do  not  believe  in  anything  which  can 

Americans  '  j         a 

in  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.     To 

South  Africa.  them  "friendship  "  means  getting  something 
out  of  their  friends,  and  if  they  can  not  get  anything  out  of 
them — business,  loans,  political,  social,  or  financial  advan- 
tages, or  something  material — their  "  friendship  "  disap- 
pears. Such  men,  in  moments  of  confidence,  will  cynically 
admit  that  they  do  not  believe  in  friendship  unless  there  is 
"  something  in  it." 

We  do  not  agree  with  these  abnormal  men.  We  think 
that  they  are  few  in  number,  and  we  hope  they  are.  Many  of 
them  get  rich  through  robbing  their  friends,  through  usury, 
and  other  crooked  paths  to  wealth.  But  they  live  abhorred 
and  die  despised.  Many  of  them  extend  their  lack  of 
human  feeling  to  the  other  sex,  and  hence  avoid  matrimony. 
Some  of  them  are  too  mean  to  marry.  But  occasionally 
one  of  them,  in  his  lonely  old  age,  will  surprise  the  com- 
munity by  marrying  his  cook. 

Let  us  turn  from  the  contemplation  of  these  ignoble  speci- 
mens of  humanity  to  pleasanter  sides  of  human  nature. 
There  is  much  in  friendship.  There  is  much  in  the  friend- 
ship of  men.  Some  think  that  it  is  a  stronger  and  more 
enduring  sentiment  than  the  friendship — or  the  love — of 
men  and  women.  But  waiving  that,  the  world  would  not  be 
worth  living  in  were  it  not  for  friendship.  And  occasionally 
something  occurs  which  shows  how  strong  that  feeling  is. 

What  we  had  particularly  in  mind  when  we  began  this 
paragraph  was  the  arrest  of  John  Hays  Hammond  in 
Johannesburg.  "  Jack  "  Hammond  —  as  he  is  familiarly 
called — is  very  well  known  all  over  the  mining  world,  and 
particularly  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  When  the  news  of  his 
arrest  was  cabled  to  this  country,  the  number  of  dis- 
patches which  poured  into  Washington  was  amazing.  They 
came  from  everywhere.  From  the  large  cities  of  the  East ; 
from  the  mining  camps  of  the  West ;  from  London,  urging 
friends  to  set  the  State  Department  at  work ;  from  San 
Francisco,  where  he  had  lived  so  long ;  from  personal 
friends,  from  business  friends,  from  mere  acquaintances — 
from  all  over  the  world  there  showered  dispatches  asking 
the  United  States  Government  to  intercede  for  Hammond. 

It  was  done.  Our  State  Department  asked  the  British 
Foreign  Office  to  look  out  for  Hammond  and  the  other 
Americans  in  Johannesburg.  We  are  doubtful  whether  this 
will  do  them  much  good.     It    seems  to    us  that  the  Boer 


government  would  be  more  inclined  to  heed  a  direct  request 
from  our  government  than  one  through  British  channels. 
They  have  no  love  for  the  British.  They  have  every  reason 
not  to  love  them. 

Let  us  hope  that  no  harm  will  come  to  "Jack"  Hammond 
or  the  other  Americans  imprisoned  at  Johannesburg.  It 
will  probably  result  in  nothing  more  serious  than  temporary 
detention  and  a  light  fine. 

But  how  striking  is  the  friendly  sympathy  for  "Jack" 
Hammond  which  actuated  this  shower  of  telegrams  from 
all  over  the  world.  The  most  cold-nosed  cynic  that  ever 
lived  must  admit  that  most  of  the  senders  could  expect 
nothing  material  in  return  for  their  sympathy  and  their  in- 
fluence— in  short,  that  there  was  "nothing  in  it"  for  them. 
And  even  if  "Jack"  Hammond  should  be  mulcted  in  a 
heavy  fine  by  the  Boer  government,  he  may  become  a  little 
poorer  in  this  world's  goods,  but  he  is  evidently  very  rich  in 
friends. 


The  long  delay  in  beginning  the  San  Francisco  Post-office, 
The  New  or   Federal  building,  is   due  to  the  DemO- 

San  Francisco  cratic  depletion  of  the  Treasury.  A  large 
Post-Office.  sum  0f  money  has  been  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  beginning  the  work,  and  there  is  a  certain 
amount  left  over  from  the  appropriation  for  purchasing  the 
lot.  But  Secretary  Carlisle  is  reluctant  to  let  any  money  go 
out  of  the  Treasury,  and  is  doing  everything  possible  to  re- 
tard all  payments  in  order  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of  a 
Treasury  balance.  There  is  some  very  queer  book-keeping 
being  done  in  the  Treasury  just  now  in  order  to  hoodwink 
the  people.  There  are  now  one  hundred  and  fifty-three 
public  buildings  in  various  stages  of  erection.  On  all  of 
these  Secretary  Carlisle  is  holding  back  funds  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

In  regard  to  the  San  Francisco  building,  his  plea  is  that 
the  working  force  in  the  supervising  architect's  office  is  in- 
adequate, hence  the  plans  can  not  be  prepared.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  fact  that 
Supervising  Architect  Aitkin  was  on  this  coast  not  long  ago, 
and  spent  some  months  here  on  a  junketing  trip.  Why  did 
not  Secretary  Carlisle  keep  him  at  work  at  his  office,  prepar- 
ing plans  for  the  San  Francisco  post-office  ? 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  Democratic  workingmen  of 
San  Francisco — and  there  are  many  idle  ones — to  the  fact 
that  a  lot  has  been  purchased  for  a  post-office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  that  Congress  has  appropriated  money  to  begin 
work  on  the  building  ;  that  the  reason  work  is  not  begun,  is 
because  Secretary  Carlisle  is  using  the  money  to  keep 
up  a  fictitious  balance  in  the  Treasury — a  Treasury  which 
has  been  emptied  by  the  fraudulent  tariff  and  fool  financial 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  How  do  the  Democratic 
workingmen  of  San  Francisco  like  Mr.  Carlisle's  methods  ? 

The  way  the  American  people  are  being  buncoed  by  bank- 
The  ers,  with  the  tacit  permission  of  Cleveland 

Bunco  and  the  Democratic  administration,  is  shown 

Bond  Deal.  fry  a  dispatch   from    London,  which  says  : 

"  Bids  for  the  new  loan  will  be  made  for  foreign  investors  ; 
gold  is  now  going  back  to  the  United  States.  It  is  under- 
stood to  be  merely  borrowed.  People  paying  the  premium 
for  it  in  New  York  agree  to  return  the  gold  in  sixty  days. 
Thus  they  obtain  the  specie  needed  to  pay  for  the  new 
bonds  ;  but  after  securing  these  they  must  pay  back  the 
gold,  and  will  doubtless  procure  most  of  it  from  the  Treas- 
ury by  presenting  greenbacks  for  redemption."  Thus,  the 
new  loan,  which  is  being  negotiated  by  Cleveland  to  "re- 
plenish the  gold  reserve,"  will  be  effected  with  "  borrowed 
gold  " — borrowed  for  sixty  days.  Then  it  will  all  be  sent 
back  to  Europe  again.  There  never  was  quite  so  bold  a 
bunco  game  played  on  a  people  before. 


and  Small 
Paper  Money. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  by  Congressman  Bowers,  of  Cali- 
Si  v  fornia,    prohibiting    the    issuance   of    legal- 

tender  notes  in  less  denominations  than  five 
dollars.  We  hope  the  bill  will  pass.  After 
it  has  passed,  we  hope  that  at  the  next  session  of  Congress 
a  bill  will  be  passed,  prohibiting  paper  money  of  less  de- 
nominations than  ten  dollars.  The  Argonaut  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  retiring  these  small  denominations  of  paper 
money.  They  are  unknown  in  European  countries — except  in 
bankrupt  countries  like  Italy,  or  countries  which  are  not 
upon  a  specie  basis,  like  Russia.  In  England,  the  smallest 
legal-tender  paper  money  is  the  five-pound  note — about 
twenty-five  dollars.  In  nearly  all  the  European  countries 
there  is  no  small  paper  money.  Yet  in  the  United  States 
there  are  three  hundred  and  eighteen  millions  of  dollars  cir- 
culating in  small  paper  money.  If  this  were  retired,  it 
would  make  room  for  that  much  silver.  It  is  not  used  at  all 
in  the  East,  and  very  little  in  the  West.  It  is  only  in  Cali- 
fornia— a  gold  State — that  silver  is  largely  used.  If  the 
silver  men  in  the  East  and  West  would  stop  talking  so  much 
about  using  silver,  and  begin  to  use  it,  the  silver  question 
would  settle  itself. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  20,  1896. 


TRIAL    BY    FIRE. 

Ad  Episode  in  the  Life  of  an  English  Rancher's  Wife  in  Napa  Valley. 

The  Major  was  one  of  the  many  well-born  Englishmen 
who  come  to  California  with  a  younger  son's  portion  and  a 
small  monthly  allowance,  and  hope  to  make  a  fortune  on  a 
vineyard  or  a  wheat  ranch.  The  plan  always  looks  feasible 
in  England,  and  the  agent  assures  his  victim  that  the  thou- 
sand pounds  will  buy  a  ten-acre  plot,  plant  vines,  build  a  de- 
cent bungalow,  and  tide  the  owner  over  until  the  vines  shall 
bear  and  bring  him  a  harvest  of  good  American  gold. 

The  Major  was  going  the  way  of  many  of  his  English 
friends.  The  one-thousand-pound  legacy  was  gone,  and  the 
monthly  allowance  of  twenty  pounds  (which,  viewed  from  a 
distance,  seemed  large)  always  grew  painfully  small  as  it 
neared  California  and  the  debts  it  was  supposed  to  cover. 
The  Major's  little  mountain  vineyard  had  been  destroyed 
by  phylloxera,  and  he  was  living  on  the  uncertain  promise 
of  a  number  of  green  shoots,  called,  respectfully,  "the 
olive  orchard."  But  the  Major  was  not  unhappy.  When 
he  was  not  tilling  the  soil,  he  sat  on  his  little  veranda,  with 
his  briarwood  pipe  between  his  teeth,  and  studied  the  long, 
narrow,  picturesque  Napa  Valley  far  below. 

It  may  be  that  the  Major's  failure  to  succeed  in  the  grape 
business  was  not  the  fault  of  the  country,  but  that  his  genial, 
unpractical  nature  was  the  true  obstacle  to  success.  The 
Major  was,  in  fact,  the  most  helpless  Englishman  who  ever 
came  to  California  to  take  care  of  himself.  The  poor  fel- 
low became  so  convinced  of  this  after  a  short  trial  that  he 
engaged  a  man  to  act  as  valet  to  himself  and  incidentally 
cook  the  meals  for  both.  The  Major  was  a  solitary  bachelor 
then.  The  gods  alone  know  in  what  unpropitious  moment 
he  picked  up  Pete,  to  hang  about  his  neck,  a  mill-stone  of 
inefficiency.  Pete's  poverty  must  have  been  his  recommend- 
ation and  the  Major's  poverty  the  excuse  for  keeping  him. 
Pete  had  about  as  much  knowledge  of  laying  out  and  caring 
for  a  man's  wardrobe  as  the  Major  had  of  running  a  ranch. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  Major  often  presented  himself 
at  his  friends'  houses  in  the  most  surprising  garb,  a  com- 
bination of  white  duck  trousers,  black  frock-coat,  and  russet 
hunting-boots  being  one  of  Pete's  masterpieces.  In  his 
capacity  as  cook,  Pete  was  not  one  whit  more  efficient,  and 
often  suffered  mental  agony  over  the  ponderous  directions 
of  the  Major's  French  cook-book,  which  were  like  the  hiero- 
glyphics of  the  ancients  to  his  clouded  intellect.  Consider- 
ing the  diet  of  sour  bread  and  tinned  meats  which  Pete  pro- 
vided, it  is  only  less  than  marvelous  that  his  benefactor  was 
still  alive. 

When  the  Major  married  Ellie  Smith,  a  pretty  San  Fran- 
cisco girl,  Pete  was  promoted  to  be  manager  of  the  ranch, 
and  expended  his  grooming  talents  on  the  pet  mule.  The 
Major's  wife  was  "artistic."  She  had  studied  sketching, 
and  did  some  really  clever  bits.  Her  admiring  husband  was  j 
sure  that  she  possessed  the  divine  afflatus,  and  consequently 
much  time  was  devoted  to  art  and  little  time  to  ranching. 

But   this    was    not  without  protest   from  one  individual,  i 
Not  that  he  was  disturbed  by  lack  of  work,  but  poor  Pete 
was  oftener  than  not  the  unwilling  model  for  Ellie's  clever  j 
studies.    One  day  Pete  posed  for  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 
His  temper  was  particularly  tried  on  that  occasion,   for  he 
had  taken  up  his  tool  with  the  honest  intention  of  weeding 
the  primitive  vegetable- garden.     Though   he  had  scudded  ■ 
through  the  back-yard  and  climbed  the  rear  fence,  he  had  i 
not  counted  on  meeting  his  young  mistress  in  the  barn-yard,  i 
He  began  to  wrestle  with   the  weeds,  and  pretended  not  to 
see  her.     His  education,  however,  had  not  included  a  sight 
of  Millet's  picture,  or  he  would  have  fled  down  the  mount- 
ain-side in  utter  despair. 

"  Stop,  stop,  Peter,  right  there.     Don't  move  an  inch," 
called  the  sweet  voice  that  drove  him  to  madness.     "  Ken-  ; 
neth,"  Ellie  called  to  her  husband,  "look.     Isn't  it  wonder-  ! 

ful  ?     The  lights,  the  pose,  the  very  landscape  like " 

"'The  Man  with  the  Hoe,'  shouted   the  Major,  gleefully. 
"  I'll  get  your  paints,  Ellie.     Hold  on,  Pete,"  and  before  ! 
that   honest  son  of   toil  had   time   to  collect  his  scattered  ! 
senses,  he  found  himself  posing   in  a  very  uncomfortable 
attitude,  with  the   Napa   Valley  lying  at  his  feet  and  the  ' 
Major's  familiar  phrases  ringing  in  his  ears — "  Fine  pose — 
jolly  good  subject — delicious  coloring." 

After  Pete  had  posed  for  a  hundred  or  more  indifferent 
works  of  art  without  names,  he  began  to  think  of  deserting  : 
his  master  and  leaving  him  to  a  just   and  awful  fate.     But 
this  stupendous  blow  was  averted  by  the  arrival  of  Brompton  , 
Edwards,  another  Englishman,  who  had  come  to  learn  prac- 
tical ranching  under  the  direction  of  his  father's  old  friend,  , 
the  Major. 

After  a  week  had  been  given  up  to  driving  his  protege 
about  the  valley  and  introducing  him  to  the  English  colony,  ] 
the  Major  returned  to  his  daily  routine  of  pruning  olive-trees 
and  digging  out  worm-eaten  grape-vines.  Ellie  soon  dis- 
covered in  the  young  man's  clean-cut  features  and  fine, 
athletic  figure  an  entirely  new  field  for  art-study,  and  Edwards  j 
found  the  time  pass  more  pleasantly  as  a  model  than  as  an 
embryo  rancher.  They  were  together  during  most  of  the 
daylight  hours.  When  Brompton  was  not  posing  for  a  wild 
Norseman  or  a  Greek  hero,  he  was  sitting  very  close  to 
Ellie,  criticising,  in  soft,  caressing  tones,  the  sketches  of  him- 
self which  she  had  been  doing.  Without  actually  straying 
from  the  path  of  duty,  Ellie  was  treading  on  dangerously 
uncertain  territory.  She  quite  frankly  admitted  to  her- 
self that  she  was  pretty  and  charming,  and,  being  of  that 
mind,  she  did  not  repress  comparisons  between  her  husband 
and  the  younger  man. 

Matters  had  arrived  at  a  state  where  a  warm-hearted  but 
vain  young  woman  needed  a  friend  with  the  strength  to 
hold  up  a  good,  powerful,  unrelenting  mirror  for  her  to  gaze 
into.  Pete  could  have  held  up  the  mirror  with  right  good 
will,  but  he  did  not  know  how.  In  those  days  he  followed 
the  Major  around  with  dog-like  devotion,  and  only  glowered 
>.?hen  Ellie  came  out  to  the  orchard  one  morning  with  her 
.5,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  upon  herself  a  scolding 


from  her  over- indulgent  husband.  "  She  held  her  head  very 
high  and  stiff,  and  marched  over  the  hill  some  distance 
away,  where  she  seated  herself  and  pretended  to  sketch, 
but  was  in  reality  nursing  her  injured  feelings  to  keep  them 
alive.  The  Major  watched  her  disappear  with  a  pained  ex- 
pression on  his  good-natured  face,  and  then  went  dejectedly 
into  the  house.  Pete  was  deeply  incensed  against  Ellie,  and 
made  another  solemn  vow  to  desert  the  ranch.  It  was  the 
ninety-and-ninth  time  that  he  had  done  so,  and  this  time  he 
sealed  the  vow  with  an  oath. 

The  long  grass  on  the  Napa  hills  was  burned  and  crisp, 
and  Ellie  was  daubing  yellow  ochre  and  burnt  umber  over 
her  canvas  with  vicious  strokes.  She  was  not  giving  any 
attention  to  her  work,  however,  for  an  athletic  form  stood 
between  her  and  the  landscape,  and  she  was  indulging 
in  a  very  foolish  day-dream.  To  do  the  little  woman  justice, 
she  was  not  in  love  with  Brompton,  but  her  vanity  had  been 
stimulated  to  such  wonderful  activity  by  his  youthful  gal- 
lantries that  she  fancied  he  was  deeply  infatuated  with  her. 
She  wondered  if  he  would  ever  tell  her  that  he  loved  her. 
If  she  could  only  have  some  test  of  his  love,  what  a  satis- 
faction it  would  be ! 


Over  on  the  mountain-side,  a  half-mile  away,  Pete  leaned 
on  his  hoe,  and  watched  a  thread  of  fire  crawling,  like  a  red 
snake,  through  the  underbrush  of  chaparral  and  manzanita. 
He  knew  only  too  well  that  no  human  power  could  stop  it, 
and  that  within  a  few  minutes  the  gentle  breeze  would  cause 
a  flying  spark  to  fall  upon  the  long,  dry  grass,  and  puff! — 
the  crawling  snake  would  become  a  great  swirling,  galloping 
mass  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  would  pass  over  the  very 
place  where  Ellie  sat  sulking  and  dreaming.  Pete  had 
firmly  determined  to  leave  the  ranch.  He  had  washed  his 
hands  of  these  people.  He  would  not — but  the  grass  was 
on  fire,  and  Pete  made  a  dash  for  the  house,  yelling  at  the 
top  of  his  lungs  for  the  Major. 

The  volume  of  smoke  was  rising  high  when  Ellie  rose 
to  her  feet  and  sniffed  the  air.  Before  she  could  gather  up 
her  paints,  a  thin  rim  of  fire  ran  along  the  top  of  the  little 
hill  above  her.  The  small  birds  and  insects  rose  from  the 
ground  with  a  whirr,  and  scattered  down  the  hill-side.  Ellie 
glanced  quickly  backward,  and  saw  the  fire  licking  up  the 
grass  as  it  bore  down  upon  her  and  the  smoke  rolling  heaven- 
ward in  dense,  sooty  clouds.  She  did  not  lose  her  presence 
of  mind,  but  remembered  a  small  plowed  field  a  short  dis- 
tance away,  where  the  flames  could  not  reach  her,  and  ran 
nimbly  down  the  hill,  with  her  fluttering  skirts  gathering 
cockle-burs  and  sticker-weed  as  she  sped. 

When  she  was  fairly  on  the  plowed  ground  and  gasping 
for  breath,  she  saw  the  young  Englishman  tearing  along  the 
hill  at  a  frantic  rate.     Through  the  smoke  he  looked  pale 
and  frightened.     Ellie  felt  a  thrill  of  satisfaction :  here  was  j 
the  longed-for  proof  of  his  love,  he  thought  she  was  in  dan-  ; 
ger  and  had  come  to  her  rescue.     A  deep  blush  mounted  to 
her  cheeks,  and  her  heart   beat  to  suffocation.     But  he  did  | 
not  seem   to  see  her.     It  was  evident  to  her  that  he  was 
crazed  with  fear  and  would  plunge  into  the  fire  in  search  of 
her.     Merciful  God  !  he  would  be  burned. 

"Brompton,"  she  screamed,  "  dear  Brompton,  I  am  here — 
safe !  " 

The  fire  was  very  close,  and  she  had  to  throw  herself  flat 
upon  the  ground  to  escape  being  burned.  She  gave  one  more 
despairing  cry  as  she  felt  the  hot  breath  scorch  her  clothing  : 
"Brompton,  Brompton,  Brompton  !" 

A  great  wave  of  smoke  and  flame  swept  around  the  edges 
of  the  plowed  ground,  and  for  a  minute  nothing  could  be 
seen  or  heard.  Fortunately  for  Ellie,  the  dry  grass  burned 
like  tinder,  and  the  fire  was  soon  roaring  down  the  hill 
toward  the  valley. 

When  Ellie,  choked  and  frightened,  lifted  her  head,  she 
saw  the  thin,  long,  scantily  clad  legs  of  her  husband  bound- 
ing over  the  blackened  earth  toward  her.  His  duck  trousers 
were  smeared  with  soot,  and  he  had  a  wet  blanket  about  his 
shoulders.  He  could  not  speak,  but  caught  Ellie  in  his 
arms  and  burst  into  stifled  sobs. 

Back  of  them  was  heard  the  voice  of  Brompton  Ed- 
wards. "  Hello  there,  Major,"  he  called  ;  "  I  had  a  very 
narrow  squeak  of  it.  My  hammock  and  books  are  burned 
to  tinder  by  this.  By  Jove,  old  fellow,  you  are  burned  your- 
self, aren't  you  ?  Your  wife  was  safe  enough.  I  knew  she 
could  take  care  of  herself." 

But  Ellie  buried  her  head  in  the  wet  blanket  with  a  shud- 
der, and  burst  into  tears  of  shame  and  contrition. 

"Well,  well,"  gasped  Pete,  who  had  stumbled  up  the  hill 
with  a  bundle  of  wet  sacks.  "  I  never  was  so  plaguey 
scared  in  my  life.  Thought  you'd  be  burned  sure,  Miss 
Ellie.  Me  an'  the  Major  '11  have  a  fine  time  next  week 
clearing " 

For  Pete  had  reconsidered  his  ninety-and-ninth  vow.  In- 
deed, it  was  only  a  week  later  when  he  was  speculating  if 
there  was  ever  a  happier  couple  than  the  Major  and  his 
Ellie.  And  Pete  beamed  as  he  thought  of  the  ignoble  part 
Brompton  Edwards  played  on  the  day  of  the  fire. 

Stella  Walthall  Belcher. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1896. 


STUPEFIED    BRITONS. 


They    can   not    Understand   why    Americans    Dislike    Them— They 

Think  it    must    be   a   Mistake— They    Apparently 

Think  We  Love  Them. 


General  Mahien,  Governor  of  Besan9on,  has  received  a 
postal  order  he  had  sent  to  his  son,  who  was  serving  in 
Madagascar,  indorsed,  "Died  two  months  ago."  This  was 
the  first  intimation  he  had  that  anything  was  wrong  with  his 
son.  There  have  been  many  cases  of  the  kind  throughout 
France,  and  there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  indignation  against 
the  criminal  carelessness  of  the  War  Department. 


The  growing  scarcity  of  fur-bearing  animals  suggests  to  a 
writer  in  the  London  Spectator  the  feasibility  of  breeding 
such  animals  on  farms  in  Siberia.  Last  spring,  he  says,  a 
single  silver  fox-skin  sold  in  London  for  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars,  and  he  believes  that  silver  foxes,  as  well  as 
many  other  desirable  fur-bearing  animals,  could  be  bred  in 
great  numbers  in  the  proper  climate. 


This  has  been  a  dismal  Christmas  week.  Christmas  Day 
was  raw  and  gloomy  in  London,  and  the  sky  overhead  ob- 
scured by  a  yellow  mist.  It  looked  as  if  we  were  going  to 
have  one  of  our  yellow  fogs,  a  "  London  particular,"  but  a 
gale  is  howling  around  our  coasts  which  will  blow  the  fog 
away.  A  fierce  gale  raged  along  the  coast  yesterday,  and 
this  morning  there  are  many  sad  tales  of  lives  lost  at  sea. 
There  is  deep  and  sincere  mourning  for  the  brave  life-boat 
men  who  were  drowned  in  trying  to  save  the  lives  of  some 
seamen  off  Kingstown.  It  was  a  gloomy  Christmas  morn- 
ing and  the  week  was  a  gloomy  one,  considering  the  strained 
situation  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

The  position  of  Americans  in  London  during  the  last  ten 
days  has  been  most  peculiar.  Those  who  have  lived  here 
long  have  naturally  been  beset  with  questions  by  their 
British  friends.  The  feeling  has  not  been  one  of  animosity 
toward  the  United  States,  as  might  be  imagined,  but  of  un- 
mixed wonder.  The  newspapers  have  been  very  much 
more  hectoring  in  their  tone  than  the  people  themselves,  if 
I  may  judge  by  the  tone  of  the  men  in  various  clubs.  Even 
in  the  Tory  clubs  the  tone  has  not  been  hostile  to  America. 
The  newspapers  have  joined  in  a  chorus  of  sneering,  but 
then  newspapers  are  always  rather  more  bumptious  than 
the  people.  But  the  sneering  tone  has  been  confined  to  the 
minor  weeklies,  and  such  unconsidered  fly-sheets  as  litter 
this  vast  human  hive.  The  great  journals  like  the  Timesy 
the  Telegraph,  the  Standard,  and  the  Chronicle,  have  taken 
a  more  conservative  view  of  the  situation,  although"  I  must 
freely  confess  that  they  have  by  no  means  advocated  back- 
ing down  before  Mr.  Cleveland's  implied  threat.  For  all  of 
them  seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  United 
States  can  not  be  in  earnest  in  its  protest  over  the  disputed 
boundary.  But  from  the  remarks  of  the  American  jour- 
nals which  have  been  cabled  over  here,  it  is  evident  that 
they  are  very  much  in  earnest. 

The  people  in  London  have  not  only  been  amazed  by  the 
firm  stand  taken  by  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
Venezuelan  boundary,  but  they  have  been  plunged  into  a 
condition  resembling  stupefaction  by  the  comments  of  the 
American  journals.  To  find  that  so  much  animosity,  nay, 
even  hatred,  exists  in  the  United  States  for  Great  Britain, 
has  amazed  people  here.  It  was  always  believed  that  such 
manifestations  of  dislike  as  occurred  in  the  public  prints  of 
the  United  States  were  due  to  a  desire  to  cater  to  the  Irish 
vote,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  papers  thus  voicing  their 
hatred  for  England  were  controlled  by  Irishmen  or  Irish- 
Americans.  It  was  believed  that  these  journals  by  no  means 
typified  the  feelings  of  the  average  American.  But  from  the 
summaries  which  have  been  cabled  here  by  the  American 
correspondents  of  the  London  papers,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  were  a  vast  chorus  of  hatred  for  England  rising  and 
swelling  throughout  ihe  whole  of  the  United  States.  This, 
as  I  say,  has  amazed  the  English.  They  have  no  such  feel- 
ing for  Americans.  They  affect  that  semi-patronizing,  top- 
lofty tone  in  speaking  of  the  United  States  which  they 
assume  toward  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  which  seems 
to  be  ingrained  in  the  English  character.  It  has  succeeded 
in  irritating  every  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  English  now 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  what  bitter  feeling  it  has  caused 
in  America.  There  are  many  other  reasons  for  the  dislike 
of  England  which  evidently  exists  in  the  United  States,  but 
I  must  confess  that  I  think  most  of  it  is  due  to  this  super- 
cilious attitude  of  England  and  Englishmen  toward  all 
things  foreign. 

One  of  the  comic  sides  of  this  commotion  has  been  the 
scare  caused  among  the  literary  men.  You  probably  have 
had  cabled  over  by  this  time  the  extraordinary  document 
issued  by  the  writers  of  Great  Britain  to  the  writers  of  the 
United  States.  About  thirteen  hundred  English  men  and 
women  who  live  by  the  pen  issued  a  fervid  appeal  for 
peace.  They  have  discovered  that  it  would  be  a  "  fratricidal 
strife  "  for  England  and  the  United  States  to  go  to  war  over 
Venezuela.  While  they  endeavored  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  it  was  only  philanthropic  and  fraternal  feelings 
which  impelled  them  to  issue  this  appeal,  I  can  not  refrain 
from  thinking  that  it  was  based  on  selfish,  rather  than  altru- 
istic motives.  Among  the  various  other  things  that  would 
go  to  smash  in  case  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  one  would  be  the  international  copyright  law. 
The  writers  of  Great  Britain  have  been  reaping  a  rich  har- 
vest during  the  last  few  years,  ever  since  that  law  went  into 
effect.  Previous  to  that  time,  their  gains  from  the  United 
States  were  merely  nominal,  coming  from  small  sums  paid 
them  for  advance  sheets  by  American  publishers.  Now, 
protected  by  the  international  copyright  law,  they  dispose  of 
the  right  for  serial  production  to  London  papers,  to  pro- 
vincial papers,  to  daily  papers  in  the  United  States,  and  to 
magazines  in  the  United  States  ;  afterwards,  they  sell  the 
right  for  book  production  to  book  publishers  in  the  United 
States,  and  finally  to  book  publishers  in  their  own  country. 
In  this  way  they  are  accumulating  fortunes.  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
with  his  "Manxman,"  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  with  his  "Pris- 
oner of  Zenda,"  Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie  with  his  "  Window  in 
Thrums,"  Mr.  S.  R.  Crockett  with  his  "  Stickit  Minister," 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  with  his  Jungle  Books  and  his  syndi- 
cate stories,  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  with  his  "  Minister  of 
France,"  Mr.  Conan  Doyle  with  his  "Sherlock  Holmes" — 
did  all  these  gentlemen  sign  this  appeal  purely  through  a 
desire  for  the  preservation  of  friendly  feelings  between  two 
great  countries,  or  was  it  because  they  feared  they  might 
lose  their  royalties  on  further  books?  Piccadilly. 

London,  December  27,  1S95. 


Prince  Scipione  Borghese,  having  married  a  rich,  wife,  is 
about  to  buy  back  for  1,700.000  francs  the  Palazzo  Borghese 
in  Rome. 


January  20,  1896. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


THE    CITY    OF    THE    CREOLES. 


Bright  Pictures   of  New    Orleans   from    Grace   King's  New  Book- 

The  "Filles  a  la  Cassette  "—Stories  of  the  Old  Dueling 

Days— Social  Status  of  the  Quadroons. 


A  very  interesting  book  on  "  New  Orleans  :  The  Place 
and  the  People,"  has  been  written  by  Grace  King,  whose 
11  Balcony  Stories  "  and  other  sketches  of  Creole  life  will  be 
recalled  with  pleasure.  There  is  so  much  that  is  romantic 
in  the  history  of  the  Crescent  City,  its  social  life  has  been  so 
picturesque,  and  it  has  so  many  features  that  make  it  unique 
among  American  cities,  that  such  a  book  could  not  fail  to  be 
readable,  and  Miss  King,  herself  a  native  and  saturated 
with  the  traditions  of  the  place,  and  at  the  same  time  an  un- 
usually graceful  writer,  has  acquitted  herself  of  her  task 
most  creditably. 

One  of  the  gibes  the  scoffers  have  been  wont  to  throw  at 
the  New  Orleans  Creoles  when  they  boasted  of  their  long 
and  high  ancestry,  has  been  a  sneering  reference  to  the  filles 
&  la  cassette^  from  whom  many  of  them  claim  descent  ;  the 
term  has  been  wrongly  applied,  and  the  imputation  has  been 
that  these  were  the  scum  of  Paris  in  the  days  of  the 
Pompadour,  deported  to  lead  a  better  life  as  the  wives  of 
colonists  in  the  New  World.  We  have  here  collated  prac- 
tically all  that  Miss  King  has  to  say  on  this  subject.  The 
first  exportations  were  made  when  John  Law,  the  Napo- 
leon of  finance  who-  engineered  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  was 
conducting  the  finances  of  France  in  the  Rue  Quincampoix 
and  was  pushing  the  Louisiana  colonies.     Miss  King  says  : 

Emigration  to  Louisiana  must  be  kept  up,  by  fair  means  or  by 
foul.  Human  beings  would — faute  de  mieux,  human  beings  at  least 
could — be  procured  in  Paris.  The  orders  were  given  ;  so  much 
money  per  head.  There  was  no  time  to  choose,  select,  or  examine, 
and  no  disposition.  It  was  a  dog-catcher's  work  ;  and  dog-catchers 
performed  it.  Streets  were  scoured  at  night  of  their  human  refuse  ; 
the  contents  of  hospitals,  refuges,  and  reformatories  were  brought 
out  wholesale,  servant  girls  were  waylaid,  children  were  kidnapped. 
Michelet  writes  :  "...  The  mere  transportation  from  Paris  is  so 
severe  that  it  drove  many  to  despair.  A  body  of  girls  arose  in  revolt 
from  ill-treatment  at  La  Rochelle.  Armed  only  with  their  nails  and 
teeth,  they  attacked  their  guards.  They  wanted  to  be  killed.  The 
barbarians  fired  on  them,  wounded  a  great  many,  and  killed  six."  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  hell  of  lust,  passion,  and  avarice  that  reigned  in  Paris 
during  the  last  days  of  the  System  there,  and  out  of  the  tempest  of 
fury,  ruin,  and  disgrace  that  followed  the  dibdcle,  ship  after  ship 
loaded  and  sailed  for  the  New  World  and  the  new  life. .  .  .  Dumped, 
like  ballast,  upon  the  arid,  glittering  sands  of  Dauphin  Island  or 
Biloxi,  ill  from  the  voyage,  without  shelter,  without  food,  without 
employment,  blinded,  tortured  by  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  fevered, 
and  dying  of  the  epidemic  from  the  West  Indian  Islands  ;  with  piles 
of  brute  African  slaves  rotting  on  the  beach  before  them — the  emi- 
grants to  this  worse  hell  must  have  sighed  for  the  hell  they  had  left. 
It  is  easy  to  believe  the  statement  of  the  colonial  records,  that  most 
of  the  unfortunates  died  in  their  misery.   .  .  . 

Despite  the  great  mortality  at  Dauphin  Island  and  Biloxi,  the  num- 
ber of  emigrants  and  slaves  maintained  a  steady  movement  into  the 
colony,  and  they  were  not  all  the  nettings  of  Paris  streets.  For  his 
concessions  on  the  Arkansas,  Law  sent  out  a  shipload  of  frugal, 
hardy,  thrifty  Germans  ;  incomparable  colonial  stock  they  proved. 
Entire  plantations  also  were  equipped  from  the  best  peasant  class  of 
France.  .  .  . 

From  the  beginning,  the  Mobile  days  of  the  colony,  the  emigra- 
tion of  women  being  always  meagre,  there  had  been  a  constant  ap- 
pear to  the  mother  country  for  that  requisite  of  colonial  settlement — 
wives.  The  Canadians  of  position,  who  were  married,  brought  their 
wives  with  them  to  Louisiana,  and  many  of  them  had  grown  daugh- 
ters who  naturally  became  the  wives  of  the  young  Canadians,  also  in 
good  position.  The  French  officers,  younger  sons  of  noble  families, 
who  could  only  marry  their  equals,  led  their  life  of  bachelorhood  in 
gay  and  frolicsome  unconcern,  the  absence  of  wives  being,  itis  feared, 
by  them  considered  a  dispensation  rather  than  a  deprivation.  But 
for  the  rough,  the  crude  human  material  of  the  colony,  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  axe  and  hatchet,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of 
domesticity  in  their  log  cabins,  unless  a  paternal  government  came  to 
their  aid.  .  .  .  And  from  time  to  time  the  paternal  government  would 
respond,  and  ships  would  be  freighted  in  France,  and  sail  as  in  an 
allegory  to  the  port  of  Hymen.  .  .  . 

"  When  they  were  landed,"  Dumont  writes,  "  they  were  all  lodged 
in  the  same  bouse,  with  a  sentinel  at  the  door.  They  were  permitted 
to  be  seen  during  the  day,  in  order  that  a  choice  might  be  made,  but 
as  soon  as  night  fell,  all  access  to  them  was  guarded  a  toutes  forces. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  were  married  and  provided  for.  Indeed, 
their  number  never  agreed  with  the  number  of  aspirants  who  pre- 
sented themselves.  .  .  . 

The  last  shipment  of  girls  sent  by  the  mother  country  was  an  inter- 
esting lot  of  sixty,  who,  intended  as  wives  only  for  young  men  of 
established  character  and  means,  were  of  authenticated  spotless  repu- 
tation, having  been  carefully  selected  from  good  families.  They  are 
known  as  les  filles  a  la  cassette,  from  the  little  trunk  or  cassette,  con- 
taining a  trousseau,  given  each  one  by  the  company.  They  stayed 
in  the  convent,  while  the  young  men  of  character  and  means  availed 
themselves  of  the  notable  opportunity  offered.  Here  and  there  in 
the  State,  tracing  up  some  Creole  family,  one  comes  to  a  Jttle  a  la 
cassette;  and  it  is  a  tribute  to  the  careful  selection  of  the  company 
that  she  seems  always  found  maintaining  the  recommendation  of  her 
good  reputation  and  that  of  her  family. 

Soon  a  number  of  Ursuline  nuns  were  sent  out  to  the 
colony,  and  one  of  them  gives  this  description  of  the  colon- 
ists' wives  : 

"  The  women  here  are  extremely  ignorant  as  to  the  means  of  se- 
curing their  salvation,  but  they  are  very  expert  in  the  art  of  display- 
ing their  beauty.  There  is  so  much  luxury  in  this  town  that  there  is 
no  distinction  among  the  classes  so  far  as  dress  goes.  The  magnifi- 
cence of  display  is  equal  in  all.  Most  of  them  reduce  themselves 
and  their  family  to  the  hard  lot  of  living  at  home  on  nothing  but 
sagamity,  and  flaunt  abroad  in  robes  of  velvet  and  damask,  orna- 
mented with  the  most  costly  ribbons.  They  paint  and  rouge  to  hide 
the  ravages  of  time,  and  wear  on  their  faces,  as  embellishment,  small 
black  patches."  In  another  letter  she  finds  it  impossible  to  realize 
that  she  is  in  Louisiana,  there  being  "  as  much  magnificence  and 
politeness"  there  as  in  France,  and  gold  and  silver  stuffs  in  common 
wear,  although  costing  three  times  as  much  as  in  the  mother  country. 

A  French  traveler  who  visited  New  Orleans  soon  after 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  by  the  United  States  gives  this 
description  of  the  inhabitants  : 

The  population  consisted  of  French,  Spaniards,  Anglo-Americans, 
Bohemians,  negroes,  mulattoes.  The  money-makers  of  the  place 
were  the  wholesale  merchants  ;  the  retailers,  cabareteers,  and  ped- 
dlers were  for  the  most  part  Catalans.  The  tailors,  dressmakers, 
and  bakers  were  French  ;  carpentering  was  almost  a  monopoly  of 
the  colored.  "Winter  is  the  gay  season,  balls  are  frequent.  In- 
deed, in  a  place  so  bare  of  the  means  of  education,  and  where  the 
privileges  of  religion  are  so  curtailed,  there  is  an  abundance  of 
amusement.  .  .  .  But  in  no  country  of  the  world  is  there  practiced 
such  religious  toleration."  Our  traveler  found  the  elegance  of  France 
displayed  in  the  entertainments,  and  the  import  of  luxuries  out  of 
keeping  with  so  small  and  so  new  a  place  :  Malaga,  Bordeaux,  Ma- 
deira, olive  oil  (a  most  important  article  of  consumption),  brandied 
fruits,  liqueurs,  vinegars,  sausages,  anchovies,  almonds,  raisins, 
prunes,  cheese,  vermicelli. 

"  Women,  dressed  in  calico  and  muslins,  and  never  wearing  those 


that  are  faded  and  used,  often  changing  colors  and  patterns,  have  the 
art  of  appearing  only  in  fresh  dresses.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Louisiana  women  are  Frenchwomen.  In  general  they  are 
tall  and  dignified,  and  the  whiteness  of  their  skin  is  set  off  by  their 
dress.  Silks  are  worn  only  for  balls  and  grand  occasions.  Headgear 
is  not  much  used,  the  women  having  the  good  habit  of  going  bare- 
headed in  summer,  and  wearing  in  the  winter  only  Madras  kerchiefs. 

"  The  men  show  themselves  more  enslaved  to  fashion  than  the 
women,  going  about  in  the  heavy  clothing  of  Europe,  heads  sunk  in 
high  collars,  arms  and  hands  lost  in  long  sleeves,  chins  buried  in 
triple  cravats,  legs  incased  in  high  boots  with  great  flaps.  Play,  or 
gaming,  is  the  recreation  of  the  men.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
business  of  the  day  is  over,  fortunes  are  lost  over  and  over  again  by 
it.     All  indulge  in  it.  .  .  . 

"  The  women  are  different  ;  with  all  their  beauty,  they  are  without 
coquetry,  and  are  devoted  to  their  children  and  their  husbands,  who, 
par  parenthese ,  easily  tire  of  the  monotony  of  their  society,  and  seek 
amusement  elsewhere." 

The  recreation  of  the  Creole  ladies  was  dancing,  and  throughout 
the  season  they  met  regularly  at  the  public  balls,  which  in  reality 
were  not  public,  as  only  the  one  circle  of  the  best  society  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  guests  were  all  friends  and  intimate.  The  refresh- 
ments consisted  of  orange-flower  syrup  and  water  and  eau  sucre". 
Carriages  were  never  used,  presumably  on  account  of  the  danger 
from  the  streets  ;  ladies  walked  to  the  balls,  preceded  by  slaves 
bearing  lanterns,  and  followed  by  maids  carrying  their  satin  slippers. 
When  the  weather  was  too  bad  for  the  ball  to  take  place,  its  post- 
ponement was  announced  by  a  crier  through  the  streets,  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum.  It  was  always  understood  that  the  postponement  was 
until  the  next  fine  evening. 

Looking  back  upon  it,  across  nearly  a  century's  progress  and 
sophistication,  the  beau-monde  then  appears  a  social  Arcady.  The 
refugees  from  France,  St.  Domingo,  and  the  other  French  West 
Indian  Islands,  landed  in  the  city  generally  without  a  cent,  but  with 
all  the  beauties,  charms,  education,  and  customs  of  generations  of 
culture.  The  men  became  overseers,  managers  of  plantations, 
clerks,  teachers,  musicians,  actors,  anything  to  make  the  first  bare 
necessities  of  life.  The  women  did  sewing,  embroidery,  dress- 
making, millinery,  living  or  lodging,  not  in  the  new  brick  houses, 
but  in  the  little  two-room  cottages  opposite  or  alongside.  But,  as  a 
biographer  of  the  time  explains,  thankful  for  the  escapes  they  had 
had  from  unmentionable  horrors,  all  were  contented,  satisfied, 
happy,  and  more  charming  men  and  women  than  ever.  The  even- 
ing come,  the  St.  Domingo  belle  laid  aside  her  day's  task  of  sewing, 
donned  her  simple  gown  of  muslin,  and,  accompanied  by  a  chaperon 
and  slave,  went  to  the  ball,  where,  in  the  dance,  she  met  and  made 
the  most  delightful  society.  Ah  !  the  refugees  from  St.  Domingo  1 
Families  are  still  pointed  out  in  the  city  as  refugees  from  St. 
Domingo,  and  there  are  still  old  negroes,  here  and  there,  who  can 
relate  how  they  were  clinging  to  the  breast  when  their  mothers 
escaped  with  masters  and  mistresses  from  St.  Domingo. 

New  Orleans  was  a  great  dueling-place  in  the  early  days 
of  the  century.     On  this  subject  Miss  King  writes  : 

In  the  childish  days  of  the  city,  when  disputes  were  scarce,  we  hear 
of  the  officers  drawing  their  swords  and  fighting  for  pastime  in  the 
moonlight  on  the  levee  ;  for  other  humors  there  were  always  quiet 
and  retirement  to  be  found  anywhere  outside  of  the  city  walls. 
When  the  emigre's  from  France  and  the  islands  arrived  with  their 
different  times  and  different  manners,  and  when  the  disbanded  soldiers 
from  Bonaparte's  armies  dropped  into  the  population,  there  was  as 
great  a  renaissance  in  dueling  as  in  the  other  condiments  of  life,  so  to 
speak.  Fencing-masters  flourished,  and  salles  tfescrime  were  the 
places  of  fashionable  culture  for  young  men.  In  Paris,  gentlemen 
would  step  out  and  fight  a  V impromptu  "sous  le /anal de  la  comidie." 
Young  blades,  returning  from  Pans,  sharpened  by  encounters  over 
there  with  blades  noted  in  the  whole  European  world,  must  therefore 
fight  also  a  V impromptu  "sous  le  fanal  de  iopira,"  otherwise  the 
great  lantern  of  the  Orleans  Theatre,  whose  circle  of  light  on  a 
broad,  smooth  pavement  furnished  as  pretty  conditions  for  the  settle- 
ment of  a  question  about  a  soprano's  voice  or  a  ballet-dancer's  steps 
as  could  be  desired  anywhere.  The  weather  not  permitting  this, 
all  adjourned  to  Ponton's,  the  fashionable  fencing-room,  just  below 
the  theatre.  "  When  we  fought  at  Ponton's."  "  Oh,  he  gave  me  a 
beautiful  thrust  at  Ponton's."  .  .  .  This  was  the  beginning  of  many 
a  good  friendship,  and  of  many  a  good  story  of  the  fathers,  uncles, 
cousins,  and  elder  brothers  of  the  young  gentlemen  at  the  Orleans 
college. 

The  stories  of  another  generation  take  in  the  Oaks.  .  .  .  Every- 
body fought  with  everybody  then  ;  the  score  of  duels  was  kept  like 
the  score  of  marriage  offers  of  a  belle.  Individuals  counted  up 
eighteen,  thirty,  fifty  of  them.  Mandeville  Marigny  fought  with  his 
brother-in-law.  A  father  and  a  son  fought  duels  the  same  day.  On 
one  Sunday  in  1839,  ten  duels  were  fought.  "  Killed  on  the  field  of 
honor  I  "  The  legend  is  a  common  enough  one  in  the  old  ceme- 
teries. 

Besides  the  great  national  differences  between  the  Americans  and 
Creoles,  which  were  settled  in  a  great  national  way,  with  shot-guns 
and  rifles,  there  was  every  other  imaginable  difference  settled  under 
those  trees — politics,  love,  ball-room  etiquette,  legal  points,  even 
scientific  questions.  A  learned  scientist,  an  hydraulic  engineer,  per- 
mitting himself  to  say  (in  justice  to  him,  it  was  to  exaggerate  the  im- 
portance of  some  personal  theory)  that  the  Mississippi  was  a  mere 
rill  in  comparison  to  rivers  in  Europe,  a  Creole  answered  him  :  "  Sir, 
I  will  never  allow  the  Mississippi  to  be  disparaged  in  my  presence  by 
an  arrogant  pretender  to  knowledge."  A  challenge  followed,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  defamer  was  cut  across  from  one  cheek  to  the  other. 
In  a  ball-room  a  gentleman  petitioned  a  belle  :  "  Honor  me  with  half 
this  dance?  "  "  Ask  monsieur,"  she  answered  ;  "  it  belongs  to  him." 
"  Never,"  spoke  her  cavalier,  bearing  her  off  in  the  waltz,  and  just 
catching  the  softly  spoken,  "  Ah,  vous  etes  mal  eleveV'  Not  a  word 
more  was  said.  The  next  morning  the  critic  received  a  challenge 
and  in  the  afternoon  a  neat  thrust.  Almost  every  day  for  years  the 
Gascon  cow-herds  in  the  neighborhood  would  see  pilgrims  on  foot  or 
in  carriages  wending  their  way  to  the  Oaks  ;  and  the  inquisitive  would 
peep,  and  in  the  cool  green  light  under  the  trees  witness  the  repara- 
tion of  honor  as  required  by  the  code  ;  a  flashing,  pretty  sight  from 
a  distance,  when  the  combatants  were  lithe  and  young  and  the 
colickemardes  worthy  of  their  art.  .  .  . 

There  were  other  duels  under  the  oaks,  which  men  pause  in  their 
reminiscences  of  the  past  to  describe,  but  which  women  care  not  to 
tell  nor  to  hear  about.  These  were  the  duels  with  broadswords  ; 
particularly  that  noted  series  during  the  spring  of  1840,  when  the 
maztres  d'armes  themselves  were  the  opponents  ;  Creole,  Frenchman, 
Italian,  German,  and  Spaniard,  fighting  not  for  their  personal  honor, 
but  to  prove  their  art.  There  were  also  duels  on  horseback  with 
broadswords.  The  historic  one  of  this  kind  was  fought  on  the 
"  Plaine  Raquette,"  in  the  Faubourg  Marigny,  between  a  young 
Creole  and  a  French  cavalry  officer.  Our  chronicler  gives  the  ac- 
count of  an  eye-witness:  "It  was  a  handsome  sight.  The  adver- 
saries, stripped  to  the  waist,  were  mounted  on  spirited  horses.  They 
rode  up,  nerved  for  the  combat  ;  the  Frenchman  heavy,  somewhat 
ungainly,  but  with  muscles  like  whip-cords,  and  a  broad,  hairy 
chest,  which  gave  every  evidence  of  strength  and  endurance  ;  the 
Creole,  lighter  in  weight,  admirably  proportioned,  counterbalanced 
with  youthful  suppleness  his  adversary's  rigid  strength.  A  clashing 
of  steel,  and" — omitting  the  details — "the  Creole,  by  a  rapid  half- 
circle,  and  by  a  coup  de  pointe  d  droite  plunged  his  blade  through  the 
body  of  the  French  officer." 

The  term  "negro"  was  applied  in  New  Orleans  to  the 
pure-blooded  African ;  those  of  mixed  race  were  "  colored 
people "  (gens  de  couleur),  and  of  these  latter  there  was  a 
class  which  formed  a  race  apart.  Of  them  Miss  King 
writes  : 

Besides  the  white  and  slave  immigrations  from  the  West  Indian 
Islands,  there  was  a  large  influx  of  free  gens  de  couleur  into  the  city 
— a  class  of  population  whose  increase  by  immigration  had  been 
sternly  legislated  against.  ...  In  comparison  with  the  free  colored 
people  of  New  Orleans,  they  represented  a  distinct  variety — a  variety 
which  their  numbers  made  important,  and  for  a  time  decisive  in  its 
influence  on  the  home  of  their  adoption. 

The  very  thought  of  Miro's  regulations  seems  absurd,  as  we  hear 
of  them  in  their  boxes  at  the  Orleans  Theatre,  rivaling  the  white 


ladies  in  the  tier  below  them,  with  their  diamonds,  Parisian  head- 
dresses, and  elegant  toilets  ;  and  of  the  tropical  splendor  with  which 
they  shone  at  their  weekly  balls.  These  were  the  celebrated  quad- 
roon balls  that  divided  the  nights  of  the  week  with  the  balls  given  to 
the  white  ladies,  where  none  but  white  men  were  allowed,  and  where 
strange  gentlemen  were  always  taken,  as  to  the  amusement  tar  ex- 
cellence  in  the  city.  .  .  .  The  Duke  of  Saxe- Weimar  confesses  him- 
self not  indifferent  to  the  tempting  contrast  offered  by  the  two  balls 
only  a  few  blocks  apart,  and  he  constantly  notes  in  his  Journal  how 
he,  in  the  interests  of  science  or  amusement,  flitted  between  them. 
He  writes  that  the  quadroon  women  who  frequented  these  balls  ap- 
peared almost  white,  and  that  from  their  skins  no  one  would  detect 
their  origin  ;  they  dressed  well  and  gracefully,  conducted  themselves 
with  perfect  propriety  and  modesty,  and  were  all  the  time  under  the 
eyes  of  their  mothers.  Some  of  them  possessed  handsome  fortunes, 
but  their  position  in  the  community  was  most  humiliating.  They  re- 
garded negroes  and  mulattoes  with  unmixed  contempt.  Of  a  quad- 
roon masquerade  at  the  Theatre  St.  Phillipe.  that  he  left  a  white 
soirie  to  visit,  the  duke  says:  "Several  of  them"  (the  quadroon 
ladies)  "  addressed  me  and  coquetted  with  me  in  the  most  subtle  and 
amusing  manner."  To  an  English  traveler,  the  quadroon  women 
were  "  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever  seen,  resembling  the  higher 
order  of  women  among  the  high-class  Hindoos  :  lovely  counte- 
nances, full,  dark,  liquid  eyes,  lips  of  coral,  teeth  of  pearl,  sylph-like 
features,  and  such  beautifully  rounded  limbs  and  exquisite  gait  and 
manners  that  they  might  furnish  models  for  a  Venus  or  a  Hebe."  .  .  . 

The  free  colored  men,  per  contra,  were  retiring,  modest,  and  in- 
dustrious. The  following  notes  are  taken  from  an  unpublished 
manuscript  of  Charles  Gayarr^  on  the  subject : 

"  By  1830,  some  of  these  gens  de  couleur  had  arrived  at  such  a  de- 
gree of  wealth  as  to  own  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  with  numerous 
slaves.  They  educated  their  children,  as  they  had  been  educated,  in 
France.  Those  who  chose  to  remain  there  attained,  many  of  them, 
distinction  in  scientific  and  literary  circles.  In  New  Orleans  they  be- 
came musicians,  merchants,  and  money  and  real-estate  brokers.  The 
humbler  classes  were  mechanics  ;  they  monopolized  the  trade  of 
shoemakers,  a  trade  for  which,  even  to  this  day,  they  have  a  special 
vocation  ;  they  were  barbers,  tailors,  carpenters,  upholsterers.  They 
were  notably  successful  hunters,  and  supplied  the  city  with  game.  As 
tailors,  they  were  almost  exclusively  patronized  by  the  ilite,  so  much 
so  that  the  Legoasters",  the  Dumas',  the  Clovis",  the  Lacroix',  ac- 
quired individually  fortunes  of  several  hundred  thousands  of 
dollars.  This  class  was  most  respectable  ;  they  generally  married 
women  of  their  own  status,  and  led  lives  quiet,  dignified,  and  worthy, 
in  homes  of  ease  and  comfort.  A  few  who  had  reached  a  competency 
sufficient  for  it,  attempted  to  settle  in  France,  where  there  was  no 
prejudice  against  their  origin  ;  but  in  more  than  one  case  the  experi- 
ment was  not  satisfactory,  and  they  returned  to  their  former  homes 
in  Louisiana. 

"In  fact,  the  quadroons  of  Louisiana  have  always  shown  a  strong 
local  attachment,  although  in  the  State  they  were  subjected  to  griev- 
ances which  seemed  to  them  unjust,  if  not  cruel.  It  is  true,  they 
possessed  many  of  the  civil  and  legal  rights  enjoyed  by  the  whites, 
as  to  the  protection  of  person  and  property  ;  but  they  were  disquali- 
fied from  political  rights  and  social  equality.  But  ...  it  is  always 
to  be  remembered  that  in  their  contact  with  white  men  they  did  not 
assume  that  creeping  posture  of  debasement— nor  did  the  whites 
expect  it — which  has  more  or  less  been  forced  upon  them  in  fiction. 
In  fact,  their  handsome,  good-natured  faces  seem  almost  incapable 
of  despair.  It  is  true  the  whites  were  superior  to  them,  but  they,  in 
their  turn,  were  superior,  and  infinitely  superior,  to  the  blacks,  and 
had  as  much  objection  to  associating  with  the  blacks  on  terms  of 
equality  as  any  white  man  could  have  to  associating  with  them.  At 
the  New  Orleans  theatre  they  attended  their  mothers,  wives,  and 
sisters  in  the  second  tier,  reserved  exclusively  for  them,  and  where  no 
white  person  of  either  sex  would  have  been  permitted  to  intrude. 
But  they  were  not  admitted  to  the  quadroon  balls,  and  when  white 
gentlemen  visited  their  families,  it  was  the  accepted  etiquette  for 
them  never  to  be  present. 

"  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  amenities  were  not 
observed  when  the  men  of  the  races  met,  for  business  or  otherwise  ; 
many  anecdotes  are  told  to  illustrate  this.  The  wealthy  owner  of  a 
large  sugar  plantation  lived  in  a  parish  where  resided  also  a  rich, 
highly  educated  sugar-planter  of  mixed  blood,  a  man  who  bad  a 
reputation  in  his  day  for  his  rare  and  extensive  library.  Both  plant- 
ers met  on  a  steamboat.  When  the  hour  for  dinner  struck,  the  white 
gentleman  observed  a  small  table  set  aside,  at  which  his  companion 
quietly  took  his  place.  Moved  by  this  voluntary  exhibition  of  humble 
acquiescence  in  the  exigencies  of  his  social  position,  the  white  gentle- 
man, escorted  by  a  friend,  went  over  to  the  small  table  and  addressed 
the  solitary  guest :  '  We  desire  you  to  dine  with  us.'  '  I  am  very 
grateful  for  your  kindness,  gentlemen,'  was  the  reply,  '  and  I  would 
cheerfully  accept  your  invitation,  but  my  presence  "at  your  table,  if 
acceptable  to  you  might  be  displeasing  to  others.  Therefore,  permit 
me  to  remain  where  I  am.' 

"  The  free  quadroon  women  of  middle  age  were  generally  in  easy 
circumstances,  and  comfortable  in  their  mode  of  living.  They 
owned  slaves — skillful  hair- dressers,  fine  washerwomen,  accomplished 
seamstresses,  who  brought  them  in  a  handsome  revenue.  Expert 
themselves  at  all  kinds  of  needle-work,  and  not  deficient  in  taste, 
some  of  them  rose  to  the  importance  of  modistes,  and  fashioned 
the  dresses  of  the  elegantes  among  the  white  ladies.  Many  of  them 
made  a  specialty  of  making  the  fine  linen  shirts  worn  at  that  day  by 
gentlemen,  and  were  paid  two  dollars  and  a  half  apiece  for  them,  at 
which  rate  of  profit  a  quadroon  woman  could  always  earn  an  honest, 
comfortable  living.  Besides,  they  monopolized  the  renting,  at  high 
prices,  of  furnished  rooms  to  white  gentlemen.  This  monopoly  was 
easily  obtained,  for  it  was  difficult  to  equal  them  in  attention  to  their 
tenants,  and  the  tenants  indeed  would  have  been  hard  to  please  had 
they  not  been  satisfied.  These  rooms,  with  their  large  post  bed- 
steads, immaculate  linen,  snowy  mosquito  bars,  were  models  of  clean- 
liness and  comfort.  In  the  morning  the  nicest  cup  of  hot  coffee  was 
brought  to  the  bedside  ;  in  the  evening,  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  there 
stood  the  never  failing  tub  of  fresh  water  with  sweet-smelling  towels. 
As  landladies  they  were  both  menials  and  friends,  and  always  affable 
and  anxious  to  please.  A  cross  one  would  have  been  a  phenomenon. 
If  their  tenants  fell  ill,  the  old  quadroons  and,  under  their  direction, 
the  young  ones,  were  the  best  and  kindest  of  nurses.  Many  of  them, 
particularly  those  who  came  from  St.  Domingo,  were  expert  in  the 
treatment  of  yellow  fever.     Their  honesty  was  proverbial." 

The  desire  of  distinction,  to  rise  from  a  lower  level  to  social  equal- 
ity with  a  superior  race,  was  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  quadroon, 
as  in  that  of  all  women.  Hence  an  aversion  on  their  part  to  marry- 
ing men  of  their  own  color,  and  hence  their  relaxation  and  deviation 
from,  if  not  their  complete  denial  of,  the  code  of  morality  accepted 
by  white  women,  and  their  consequent  adoption  of  a  separate  stand- 
ard of  morals  for  themselves,  and  the  forcing  it  upon  the  community 
and  upon  the  men  of  their  own  color.  Assuming  as  a  merit  and  a 
distinction  what  is  universally  considered  in  the  civilized  world  a 
shame  and  disgrace  by  their  sex,  their  training  of  their  daughters 
had  but  one  end  in  view.  Unscrupulous  and  pitiless,  by  nature  or 
circumstance,  as  one  chooses  to  view  it,  and  secretly  still  claiming  the 
racial  license  of  Africa,  they  were,  in  regard  to  family  purity,  domestic 
peace,  and  household  dignity,  the  most  insidious  and  the  deadliest 
foes  a  community  ever  possessed.  Many  of  the  quadroon  belles, 
however,  attained  honorable  marriage,  and,  removing  to  France, 
obtained  full  social  recognition  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  great  ambition  of  the  unmarried  quadroon  mothers  was  to 
have  their  children  pass  for  whites,  and  so  get  access  to  the  privi- 
leged class.  To  reach  this  end,  there  was  nothing  they  would  not 
attempt,  no  sacrifice  they  would  not  make.  To  protect  society  against 
one  of  their  means,  a  law  was  passed  making  it  a  penal  offense  for  a 
public  officer  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions,  when  writing  down 
the  name  of  any  colored  free  person,  to  fail  to  add  the  qualification 
homme  or  femme  de  couleur  libre.  But  the  officers  of  the  law  could 
be  bribed,  even  the  records  of  baptism  tampered  with  ;  and  the 
qualification  once  dropped,  acted  inversely  as  a  patent  of  pure  blood. 

In  these  brief  extracts  we  have  given  but  a  few  glimpses 
of  the  brilliant  panorama  of  New  Orleans  life  that  Miss 
King's  book  presents.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it,  and  it 
fills  a  hitherto  unoccupied  niche  in  the  library  of  American 
history. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 
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DIVORCE    IN    THE    FOUR    HUNDRED. 

The  Marriage  of  Mrs.  Alva  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.    Oliver  Belmont— 

Both    of    Them    Divorces  —  The    Various    Vanderbilt 

Divorces— A  Curious  Divorce  Quartet. 

Two  of  the  best-known  books  of  "  Gyp  " — otherwise  the 
Countess  de  Martel,  a  bright  and  sparkling  Parisian  writer 
— are  "  Autour  du  Mariage  "  and  "  Autour  du  Divorce." 
It  is  difficult  to  translate  these  phrases — a  literal  translation 
would  be  bald  and  meaningless.  But  as  may  be  readily 
understood  they  discuss  marriage  and  divorce.  If  the 
sparkling  Parisian  chronicler  were  writing  in  the  United 
States  instead  of  in  Paris,  she  could  devote  much  of  her 
book,  "Autour  du  Divorce,"  to  the  Four  Hundred  of  New 
York,  and  particularly  to  the  Vanderbilt  family. 

The  most  recent  row  in  the  Vanderbilt  family  is  a  com- 
paratively unimportant  one,  but  it  serves  to  recall  the  rows 
that  have  gone  before.  It  is  the  application  of  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Kissam  for  a  separation  from  William  W.  Kissam,  a 
nephew  of  William  Kissam  Vanderbilt,  who  was  divorced  a 
few  months  ago  from  Mrs.  Alva  Vanderbilt.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Kissam  is  a  daughter  of  De  Witt  C.  Brown,  and  her 
father  has  taken  up  his  daughter's  cause  with  great  vigor. 
She  alleges  that  her  husband  is  an  habitual  drunkard,  and 
brings  further  charges  of  abandonment  and  cruelty.  Kis- 
sam went  to  a  gold  cure,  but  the  cure  did  not  soak  in — after 
leaving  it,  he  resumed  his  former  habits.  His  wife  then  re- 
turned to  her  father's  house.  Kissam  endeavored  to  get  her 
to  return  to  him,  and  she  agreed  that  if  he  would  keep 
sober  for  one  month  she  would  live  with  him  again.  He 
failed  to  do  this — hence  the  suit  for  divorce.  According  to 
the  allegations  of  his  wife's  attorneys,  Mr.  Kissam  has  a 
yearly  income  of  eighteen  hundred  dollars,  being  the  interest 
on  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
estate  of  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt.  He  has  this  in- 
come for  life.  He  also  owns  a  house  in  New  York,  from 
which  he  receives  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  rent. 

This  suit  for  divorce,  coming  at  almost  the  same  time  as 
the  marriage  of  Mrs.  Alva  Vanderbilt,  brings  up  the  subject 
of  the  numerous  divorces  in  this  circle.  The  day  before 
yesterday,  the  announcement  was  made  that  Mrs.  Alva  Van- 
derbilt and  Mr.  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Belmont  had  been 
married  by  Mayor  Strong,  and  were  on  their  way  to  New- 
port to  spend  their  honeymoon.  While  it  was  not  exactly 
in  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  it  came  with  a  certain  shock. 
The  divorce  between  Mrs.  Alva  Vanderbilt  and  William  K. 
Vanderbilt  was  so  recent,  the  fact  that  the  divorce  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  largely  due  to  the  attentions  of  Mr.  Bel- 
mont, the  further  fact  that  these  attentions  had  been  so 
pointed — all  of  these  facts  made  people  think  that  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt would  be  rather  slow  in  taking  up  new  matrimonial 
bonds.  But  evidently  these  two  coy  young  things  could  not 
remain  long  apart  from  one  another,  hence  the  sudden  mar- 
riage. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  both  of  the  parties  had  been 
divorced,  it  was  impossible  to  celebrate  the  marriage  accord- 
ing to  the  rites  of  the  Episcopalian  church,  to  which  both  of 
them  ostensibly  belong.  I  say  "  ostensibly,"  because  while 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  may  be  a  churchwoman,  Mr.  Belmont  has 
Jewish  blood  in  his  veins,  although  I  believe  his  father  re- 
nounced the  Jewish  faith.  The  marriage — -faute  de  tnieux — 
was  celebrated,  therefore,  by  Mayor  Strong.  The  chief- 
magistrate  of  the  city  repaired  to  the  town  residence  of  the 
lady,  and  there,  in  the  presence  of  her  spinster  sister,  Miss 
Armide  Smith,  Colonel  Jay.  and  a  couple  of  other  friends, 
the  ceremony  took  place.  The  mayor  was  interviewed  by 
swarms  of  reporters  shortly  after,  and,  among  innumerable 
questions  put  to  him,  many  asked  him,  "  Did  you  kiss  the 
bride?"  To  this  the  mayor  laconically  replied,  "I  decline 
to  say."  Whether  the  mayor  feared  that  an  answer  might 
"incriminate  him,"  or  whether  he  considered  that  if  he  did 
kiss  the  lady  it  was  a  delicate  matter  between  him  and  her, 
and  not  necessarily  intended  for  publication  but  purely  as 
an  evidence  of  good  faith,  can  not  be  told.  But  neither  can 
the  mayor's  action  be  told.     If  he  kissed,  he  did  not  telL 

The  bridegroom,  Mr.  Belmont,  was  not  a  bachelor,  as 
many  people  suppose,  but,  like  his  bride,  a  divorced  A 
number  of  years  ago  he  married  a  Miss  Sarah  Whiting,  of 
New  York  city.  They  went  abroad  on  their  wedding  tour, 
and  separated  a  few  months  after  the  wedding.  Rumor  said 
at  the  time  that  the  cause  was  the  bridegroom's  attentions  to 
a  lady  while  on  their  wedding  tour.  There  is  a  child,  the 
result  of  this  marriage  ;  the  child  is  reared  by  the  Whiting 
family  in  this  city,  but  is  not  recognized  by  the  Belmonts. 
Mrs.  Belmont  assumed  her  maiden  name  after  her  divorce, 
and  some  years  ago  married  George  Rives,  a  well-known 
lawyer  of  New  York,  although  possibly  he  is  not  so  well 
known  as  his  brother  Reginald,  who  is  a  four-in-hand  whip 
of  much  repute,  and  who  went  out  from  here  to  your  Horse 
Show  in  San  Francisco  a  year  or  two  ago  to  act  as  one  of 
the  judges.  Reginald  Rives  married  Mary  C.  Bulkley,  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Prescott  Lawrence.  Prescott  Lawrence  is  also 
a  four-in-hand  whip  of  national  repute. 

I  spoke  of  Oliver  Belmont's  race.  He  is  a  son  of  August 
Belmont,  who  was  a  native  of  Alzey,  in  the  German  Pala- 
tinate. August  Belmont  was  a  Jew,  but  when  he  married 
he  renounced  the  Jewish  faith  and  became  an  Episcopalian. 
The  lady  whom  he  married  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Perry,  a 
daughter  of  Commodore  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  the  hero  of 
Lake  Erie.  It  is  after  him  that  Oliver  Belmont  is  named. 
Oliver's  mother  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  it  was  a 
common  saying  in  New  York  that  August  Belmont  was  fully 
justified  in  abandoning  his  faith  to  win  her,  a  most  unusual 
thing  for  a  Jew  to  do.  The  elder  Belmont  had  a  long  and 
varied  career,  and  was  very  much  more  of  a  personage  in 
financial  and  political  circles  than  are  his  sons.  In  1841 
he  had  an  encounter  with  a  Mr.  William  Hayward,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  the  old  Niblo's  Garden  Theatre.  Hayward  slapped 
Belmont  in  the  face,  and  Belmont  called  him  out.  They  fought 
near  Elktown,  Maryland,  and  Belmont  was  shot  in  the  hip.  It 
hought   that   he   was   mortally  wounded,  but  he  re- 


covered. It  was  to  this  hurt  that  his  lameness  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  due.  Oliver  Belmont,  his  son,  was  left  a 
large  fortune  by  his  father,  and  is  a  most  lavish  entertainer. 
His  place  at  Newport,  called  Belcourt,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
America.  His  brother,  Perry  Belmont,  is  also  a  man  of 
great  wealth.  He,  at  one  time,  was  engaged  to  Marion 
Langdon,  of  New  York,  but  the  engagement  was  broken  off. 
Miss  Langdon  afterwards  married  Royal  Phelps  Carroll, 
and,  under  the  tutelage  of  her  husband,  has  become  a  most 
enthusiastic  yachtswoman.  When  Carroll  crossed  the  At- 
lantic a  couple  of  years  ago  in  his  yacht,  the  Navahoe,  to 
race  with  the  British  yachtsmen  in  their  own  waters,  his 
bride  accompanied  him.  It  must  have  been  rather  a  wet 
and  windy  honeymoon,  but  Mrs.  Carroll  showed  on  the  trip 
that  she  was  as  plucky  as  she  is  beautiful. 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  before  she  married  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt, was  a  Miss  Alva  Smith,  of  Mobile,  daughter  of  Murray 
Forbes  Smith,  a  cotton  broker.  Divorce  seems  to  run  in 
the  family,  for  another  sister,  Miss  Mimi  Smith,  married 
Fernando  Yznaga,  brother  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester 
and  of  Lady  Lister  Kaye.  Mrs.  Yznaga  could  not  get 
along  with  her  husband,  so  she  got  a  divorce  and  married 
William  G.  Tiffany,  of  Paris,  where  they  now  reside.  An- 
other of  the  Smith  girls  married  a  French  baron,  Gaston  de 
Fontenilliat.  They  also  had  a  stormy  life,  and  after  Mme. 
de  Fontenilliat  had  threatened  to  go  on  the  stage  unless  the 
Vanderbilts  would  pay  her  a  certain  income,  the  couple 
separated  and  finally  were  divorced.  In  fact,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  famous  Smith  family  of  Mobile  who  has  not  been 
divorced  is  Miss  Armide  Smith,  the  elder  sister,  the  reason 
being  that  she  never  married.  To  carry  out  this  chain  of 
divorces,  Fernando  Yznaga,  who  became  divorced  from 
Alva  Yanderbilt's  sister,  married  en  secondes  iwces  Miss 
Mabel  Wright.  This  was  one  of  those  short  marriages 
"  while  you  wait."  A  few  weeks  ago,  Miss  Mabel  Wright 
got  a  divorce  from  him,  and  has  since  married  and  become 
the  Countess  Zichy.  Miss  Alva  Smith  married  William 
K.  Vanderbilt  nearly  twenty  years  ago.  Early  in  1894, 
while  cruising  in  the  Mediterranean  on  his  steam-yacht,  the 
Valiant,  with  a  party,  there  was  a  quarrel,  and  the  party 
broke  up.  Mr.  Belmont  was  one  of  the  party.  Since  then, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  have  not  lived  together.  Mrs. 
Vanderbilt  began  proceedings  for  divorce  in  the  autumn  of 
1894.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  did  not  oppose  the  proceedings,  and 
it  is  even  said  that  his  conduct  in  Paris  with  the  notorious 
cocotte,  Nellie  Neustretter,  was  intended  to  bring  on  a  di- 
vorce. The  divorce  was  granted  in  March,  1895.  By  its 
terms,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was  given  an  income  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  and  the  custody  of  her  chil- 
dren. It  is  said  that  now  she  has  married  Belmont,  him- 
self a  millionaire,  she  will  renounce  Willie  K.'s  alimony. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  she  will  hang  on  to  it.  Two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  in 
the  family. 

While  the  Vanderbilts  seem  to  have  a  somewhat  mixed 
matrimonial  record,  the  Astors,  although  an  older  family  so- 
cially in  New  York,  have  also  had  trouble.  Every  one  re- 
members the  Coleman-Drayton-Hallet-Borrowe  escfandre, 
and  the  fact  that  a  divorce-suit  has  been  brought  by  Cole- 
man Drayton  against  his  wife,  making  Hallet  Borrowe  co- 
respondent. This  case  has  never  come  to  trial,  owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  Astor  family.  Another  Astor  divorce  is  that 
of  Miss  Cary,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  William  Astor  and  a  cousin  of 
the  young  multi-millionaire,  John  Jacob  Astor.  Some  years 
ago,  this  young  lady  married  Baron  de  Steurs  in  Paris. 
They  had  a  row  after  a  short  time,  and  the  baron  brought 
suit  for  divorce,  making  Count  Zborowski  co-respondent. 
The  Baroness  de  Steurs  went  to  South  Dakota,  and  there 
succeeded  in  getting  a  divorce  from  her  baron.  Immedi- 
ately on  obtaining  it,  she  was  married  to  her  count.  She  is 
now  the  Countess  Zborowski.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
while  the  Astors  have  always  prided  themselves  on  keeping 
their  family  free  from  scandal,  they  have  not  succeeded  in 
keeping  out  the  taint  of  divorce  in  which  the  Vanderbilts 
have  rioted. 

Mr.  Oliver  Belmont  engaged  passage  for  Europe  on  one 
of  the  Cunard  steamers  some  weeks  ago,  but  it  is  now  stated 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  booking,  and  that  he  and  his  bride 
will  sail  for  the  Mediterranean  in  about  a  fortnight.  It  is 
also  said  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who 
are  the  new  Mrs.  Belmont's  daughter  and  son-in-law,  expect 
to  join  their  mamma  and  mamma-in-law  (respectively)  in 
Cairo.  They  intend  to  spend  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
in  Egypt  together.  What  a  curious  quartet !  The  Duke  of 
Marlborough  is  the  son  of  the  late  duke  and  of  an  English 
lady  who  got  a  divorce  from  him  on  the  ground  of  adultery 
and  cruelty.  His  father  married  again — an  American  lady, 
Lillian  Hammersley.  His  wife,  Consuelo,  is  the  daughter  of 
a  woman  who  has  divorced  and  married  again,  and  she  is 
married  to  a  man  who  has  been  divorced  and  married  again. 
I  do  not  think  that  "  Gyp,"  the  Parisian  writer  of  whom  I 
spoke  in  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  could  match  this  quartet 
in  any  of  her  writings  about  divorce.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  January  6,  1896. 


THE    MUTILATED    HAND. 


A  Terrible  Ordeal. 


M.  Bourgeois's  progressive-death-duty  bill,  which  was 
passed  recently  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  is  a  pretty 
sweeping  measure.  The  lowest  duties  are  paid  by  lineal 
descendants,  rising  from  one  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  for 
sums  under  $2,000,  and  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent, 
for  sums  under  $20,000,  to  four  per  cent,  or  a  year's  in- 
come for  anything  above  $400,000.  A  wife  or  husband  who 
inherits  above  $400,000  pays  a  duty  of  nine  per  cent.,  a 
brother  or  sister,  fourteen  ;  an  uncle  or  nephew,  sixteen  ;  a 
more  distant  relation  or  a  stranger  in  blood,  twenty  per 
cent. — a  fifth  of  the  whole  property.  This  will  be  a  serious 
blow  to  bequests  to  charitable  or  public  institutions. 


The  change  in  the  British  Embassy  is  talked  about  in  the 
diplomatic  corps  at  Paris  just  now.  Sir  Philip  Currie  is 
spoken  of  as  Lord  Dufferin's  probable  successor.  There 
have  been  but  three  British  embassadors  in  Paris  during 
forty  years. 


Strangers  often  look  wonderingly  at  the  blackened  and 
shriveled  fingers  of  my  left  hand,  and  though  usually  too 
discreet  to  ask  the  cause,  show  their  curiosity  by  their  gaze. 
It  is  but  lately  that  I  can  bear  even  to  think  of  that  night  of 
anguish  which  left  me  thus  mangled  and  made  me  old  while 
yet  a  youth. 

Thirty-seven  years  have  passed  since  I  so  suffered,  yet 
the  marks  of  fear  then  graven  on  my  face  and  the  palsy  of 
terror  which  possessed  my  soul  ever  remain. 

My  father  was  a  boiler-maker  and  taught  me  his  trade. 
In  my  twentieth  year  I  was  a  master  workman,  and  was  al- 
ways put  where  the  hardest  toil  and  greatest  skill  were 
needed. 

One  September  night  I  had  sought  my  bed,  wearied  with 
a  day  of  hard  toil,  when  a  messenger  from  my  employer 
brought  me  word  that  I  was  needed  to  repair  a  boiler  at  the 
largest  gun-making  works  in  the  city.  I  felt  too  tired  to  go, 
but  they  would  have  no  workman  but  me,  and  the  job  must 
be  done  that  night,  since  the  factory  was  engaged  in  a  large 
contract,  which  must  not  be  delayed.  Night  work  meant 
double  pay,  and  every  extra  bit  of  money  gained  hastened 
my  marriage  day,  so  I  forced  my  wearied  limbs  to  action, 
and  hurried  through  the  dark  streets  to  my  labor.  The 
boiler  was  of  the  old  two-flue  style,  and  the  leak  was  in  the 
far  end  of  one  of  the  flues. 

The  job  was  slow  and  painful.  I  was  forced  to  do  most 
of  the  work  while  lying  upon  my  back,  but  by  the  aid  of  the 
engineer  and  fireman  I  had  nearly  finished  it  by  two  o'clock. 
There  was  but  an  hour's  work  at  trimming  and  caulking, 
which  I  could  easily  finish  without  their  aid,  so  I  let  them  go 
to  gain  a  few  hours'  rest  before  their  daily  work  began. 
Lack  of  sleep  and  the  painful  labor  in  a  confined  position 
bad  so  benumbed  my  senses  that  as  I  struck  the  last  blow  I 
sank  back  and  fell  into  the  deepest  slumber. 

How  long  I  lay  thus,  I  know  not.  At  last  I  dreamed  that 
I  was  bound  to  the  deck  of  a  sinking  ship  and  my  helpless 
body  -was  awash  with  the  lapping  waves.  Now  in  a  dumb 
stupor,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  I  felt  their  cold  touch, 
and  shrieking  with  terror  I  awoke.  I  was  enshrouded  in 
pitchy  darkness.  The  swash  of  water  still  filled  my  ears, 
its  clammy  chilliness  was  stiffening  my  limbs,  and  its  ris- 
ing tide  was  covering  my  body  as  I  lay  nerveless  with 
dread. 

In  a  moment  I  recognized  the  full  horror  of  my  situation. 
While  I  was  wrapped  in  the  heavy  sleep  of  exhaustion,  the 
engineer  had  returned  to  his  work  for  the  day,  and,  suppos- 
ing me  long  ago  gone,  had  replaced  the  boiler-head  and  was 
filling  the  boiler  with  water. 

For  a  moment  I  became  a  madman.  I  screamed  with 
rage,  cursed,  and  struck  the  cold  iron  of  my  tomb  with 
clenched  fists.  I  cried  out  against  the  cruelty  of  God 
which  had  destined  me  to  so  cruel  a  death.  Thieves, 
ruffians,  and  murderers  were  free  to  enjoy  the  blue  sky  and 
glorious  sunlight,  while  I,  an  honest  workman,  was  en- 
tombed alive,  to  be  slowly  drowned  or,  still  worse,  boiled 
to  death.  But  there  must  be  some  mode  of  escape.  I 
would  not  be  drowned,  like  a  rat  in  a  flooded  drain,  without 
a  struggle  for  life  and  freedom.  I  seized  my  hammer, 
crawled  to  the  front,  and  struck,  with  all  my  force,  upon  the 
boiler-head.  But  before  it  was  a  thick  iron  hood,  which 
deadened  all  sound  to  those  without. 

But,  though  their  senses  were  so  dull,  mine  were  quickened 
to  an  unnatural  sharpness,  and  a  new  sound,  more  piercing 
and  more  heart-rending,  overpowered  the  splash  of  the  fall- 
ing water.  It  was  the  roar  of  the  fire  in  the  furnace  below. 
Death  by  drowning  was  far  less  frightful  than  the  one  that 
now  threatened  me.  There  was  but  one  hope,  one  chance 
of  escape.  If  I  could  burst  a  hole  through  the  iron  and 
flood  the  blazing  coals,  I  might  save  myself.  Among  my 
tools  was  a  punch.  Slowly  I  crawled  through  the  water, 
growing  sensibly  warm,  to  the  place  where  I  had  been  work- 
ing, and  groped  till  I  found  it.  Back  in  the  same  toilsome 
way  till  near  the  furnace  door,  I  placed  the  punch  in  posi- 
tion, and,  praying  God's  aid,  I  struck  with  all  my  force. 
But  alas  !  the  depth  of  the  water  caused  my  hammer  to  re- 
bound, and  a  lukewarm  splash  upon  my  face  showed  me  that 
my  escape  must  be  quicker  than  the  quick  death  that  threat- 
ened or  it  would  never  be.  How  could  my  blow  be  made 
effective?  Suddenly  a  thrill  of  hope  shot  through  my 
mind  ;  I  recalled  a  long  countersink  which  I  had  been  using. 
With  this  I  might  so  lengthen  the  punch  as  to  strike  an 
effective  blow.  A  third  journey  of  anguish  through  the 
water,  now  almost  hot,  brought  me,  with  my  last  hope,  to 
the  place  where  I  had  been  trying  to  pierce  the  boiler  plate. 
Putting  the  countersink  upon  the  punch  and  holding  their 
junction  with  my  left  hand,  I  prayed  to  God  and  struck  a 
mighty  blow.  The  tools  flew  apart,  my  left  hand  was 
frightfully  cut,  but  God  be  thanked  !  I  felt  the  iron  yield 
beneath  the  punch.  Again  I  placed  the  tools,  and  again  I 
struck.  Blow  followed  blow,  and,  though  the  heat  was 
torture  and  each  blow  mutilated  my  already  wounded  hand, 
joy  filled  my  heart,  for  I  felt  the  depression  growing  deeper 
at  each  stroke. 

At  last  the  punch  burst  through  the  iron.  I  heard  the 
fierce  hiss  of  the  water  as  it  struck  the  blazing  coals  and 
the  clang  of  the  furnace  door  as~the  astonished  fireman 
swung  it  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  steam's  sudden  escape.  I 
quickly  thrust  my  finger  through  the  hole  amid  the  rushing 
water,  and  heard  his  scream  of  terror  at  the  sight.  Then 
the  quick  fall  of  the  rake  upon  the  coals  as  the  fire  was 
drawn  fell  like  angels'  voices  upon  my  ear,  and  I  knew  no 
more. 

When  I  regained  my  senses,  many  days  afterward,  the 
girl  I  was  to  marry  was  sitting  by  my  bedside,  and  I,  a 
mangled  wreck,  was  lying  therein.  This  was  thirty-seven 
years  ago,  yet  still  I  often  wake  in  agony  from  my  sleep  and 
hear  the  rush  of  water,  the  roar  of  flames,  and  the  sharp 
hiss  of  steam. 


January  20,  18 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ENGLAND'S    FIGHTING    STRENGTH. 


It  is  Discussed    by    a  Military    Expert— Her  Troops    Abroad   could 
not    Abandon    their    Posts— Home    Troops— Her    Weak- 
ness Confessed  by  her  Military  Journals. 


[The  following  article,  written  by  an  army  officer,  was  prepared 
when  the  first  threats  of  trouble  were  heard  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  over  the  Venezuelan  boundary.  The  facts 
concerning  the  British  forces  were  taken,  as  the  writer  says,  from 
British  publications  before  President  Cleveland's  message  appeared. 
Now  that  Great  Britain  is  growling  at  Germany  (and  possibly  at  an 
European  alliance),  the  article  becomes  all  the  more  timely.  The 
fact  that  the  writer  is  an  officer  in  the  United  States  army  gives 
the  paper  the  value  attaching  to  the  views  of  an  expert. — Eds.] 

While  the  American  people  as  a  whole  do  not  desire  war, 
but  prefer  arbitration  as  a  means  of  settling  international 
questions,  nevertheless  the  unanimity  of  sentiment  which 
greeted  the  President's  vigorous  message  warns  us  that  there 
is  a  deep-seated  feeling  that  England's  schemes  in  Central 
and  South  America  should  be  checked. 

England  has  in  her  diplomatic  and  consular  service  some 
of  the  best-equipped  men  in  the  civilized  world.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  her  colonial  system  in  all  parts  of 
the  empire  gives  ample  proof  of  this.  But  this  very  suc- 
cess has  made  many  enemies  for  the  British,  and  if  she 
is  compelled  to  recede  from  the  claims  made  in  the  Vene- 
zuelan dispute,  her  defeat  will  be  right  welcome  news  in  many 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

Any  other  nation  but  ours  would,  on  the  eve  of  such  a 
crisis,  take  immediate  steps  to  strengthen  the  defenses  and 
raise  her  regiments  to  a  war  strength.  Soldiers,  especially 
cavalry  and  artillery,  can  not  be  made  efficient  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  yet  in  any  possible  war  we  would  want  a  few 
brigades  at  once,  to  go  to  the  front  while  volunteers  were 
being  mustered  into  service. 

Let  us  glance  at  England's  army  and  see  what  we  should 
have  to  meet.  England  has,  according  to  the  last  annual  re- 
turns, exclusive  of  the  native  Indian  forces,  219,121  men  of 
all  arms,  distributed  as  follows  : 

Household  Cavalry x.3*5 

Cavalry  of  the  Line 18,265 

Royal  Horse  Artillery 3.81S 

Field  Artillery 14.417 

Mountain  Artillery *.433 

Garrison  Artillery 17.440 

Royal  Engineers 7,480 

Foot  Guards. 5-994 

Infantry  of  the  Line 136,665 

Colonial  Corps 5.073 

Army  Service  Corps 3. 527 

Ordnance  Store  Corps 858 

Corps  of  Armorers 315 

Medical  Staff  Corps 2,521 

These  troops  are  located  at  widely  separated  parts  of  the 
empire  : 

CAVALRY. 

England  and  Wales — 344  officers,  28  warrant  officers,  and  7,979 
men. 

Scotland — 24  officers,  2  warrant  officers,  and  434  men. 

Ireland — 139  officers,  12  warrant  officers,  and  3.399  men. 

Total  home  station — 507  officers,  42  warrant  officers,  and  11,812 
men. 

ROYAL   ARTILLERY. 

England  and  Wales — 530  officers,  65  warrant  officers,  and  15,139 
men. 

Scotland— 14  officers,  2  warrant  officers,  and  326  men. 

Ireland — 65  officers,  4  warrant  officers,  and  1,746  men. 

Total  home  station — 609  officers,  71  warrant  officers,  and  17,211 
men. 

ROYAL    ENGINEERS. 

England  and  Wales — 418  officers,  73  warrant  officers,  and  4,268 
men. 

Scotland — 10  officers,  8  warrant  officers,  and  87  men. 
Ireland— 41  officers,  8  warrant  officers,  and  510  men. 

INFANTRY. 

England  and  Wales — 1,551  officers,  287  warrant  officers,  and  44.- 
865  men. 

Scotland — 99  officers,  20  warrant  officers,  and  2.698  men. 
Ireland — 673  officers,  91  warrant  officers,  and  19,700  men. 
Total  home  station — 2,323  officers,  398  warrant  officers,  and  67,353 
men. 

Total  all  arms  home  station — 3,908  officers,  133  warrant  officers, 
and  73.475  men. 

Total  in  India,  colonies,  and  Egypt — 3,771  officers,  283  warrant 
officers,  and  109.318  men. 

The  following  is  the  composition  of  England's  reserves  : 

The  Army  Reserve 82,947 

The  Militia 121,667 

The  Yeomanry  Cavalry 10,014 

The  Volunteers 231,328 

Total 445.956 

We  may  fairly  consider  that  England's  reserves  are  no 
better  prepared  for  war  than  our  National  Guards,  and,  for 
offensive  work  on  their  part  against  our  country,  there  need 
be  no  fear  of  the  results,  for  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween our  National  Guard  to-day,  so  far  as  instruction  in  the 
use  of  fire-arms,  camping,  etc,  and  the  militia  of  any  for- 
mer period.  We  may,  without  in  any  way  underestimating 
our  foe,  conclude  that  so  far  as  any  new  troops  or  volunteers 
to  be  called  into  service  are  concerned,  we  are  on  terms  of 
equality  with  England. 

In  round  numbers,  England  has  less  than  75,000  men  on 
the  home  station,  and  less  than  110,000  on  foreign  service, 
which  practically  includes  the  world.  In  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  England  to  spare  many  of  her  men  from  foreign  sta- 
tions for  reasons  which  are  apparent  at  a  glance.  Russia 
has  always  been  friendly  to  us,  and  is  England's  only  great 
rival  in  India.  England  would  not  dare  to  withdraw  her 
troops  from  the  Indian  frontiers  and  trust  all  to  the  native 
regiments. 

The  garrisons  of  India  include  nearly  55,000  British  in- 
fantry and  other  troops  in  proportion.  India  was  drawn 
upon  during  the  Egyptian  campaign  to  some  extent,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  men  could  be  spared  except  from  the 
large  garrisons. 

The  present  method  of  providing  the  infantry  garrisons 
for  India  and  the  colonies  works  well  for  ordinary  purposes, 
but  is  highly  injurious  when  it  comes  to  mobilizing  troops 
for  war.  This  plan  provides  for  one  battalion  at  home  and 
one"  abroad  in  each  regiment,  and  it  can  be  readily  seen 


.  that  in  a  sudden  emergency  there  would  be  no  complete 
regiments  to  take  the  field  in  England.  Such  garrisons  as 
1  those  in  Egypt,  Malta,  and  Gibraltar  could  not  well  be 
drawn  upon,  since  there  are  only  two  battalions  of  infantry 
in  Egypt,  three  at  Gibraltar,  and  seven  at  Malta.  There 
would  be  little  prospect  of  the  United  States  operating 
against  England  at  any  of  these  places,  but  the  garrisons 
would  have  to  be  kept  in  an  efficient  state  for  fear  of  mak- 
ing these  strongholds  a  source  of  temptation  to  an  enterpris- 
ing enemy. 

So  far  as  land  forces  are  concerned,  the  most  England 
could  do  would  be  to  render  a  very  moderate  addition  to  the 
Canadian  forces  from  her  regular  establishment.  This  might 
serve  to  hold  back  the  Americans  for  a  brief  time,  but  that 
Canada  and  ail  British  America  would  soon  fall  into  our 
hands,  there  can  be  no  question. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  all  British  troops  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the   field  at  a  moment's  notice,  or  that  they 
know  any  more  of  war  than  we  do.     Without  considering 
the  large  number  of  veterans  of  our  Civil  War,  for  the  great 
body  of  these  men  are  too  old  to  endure  again  the  hard- 
ships of  campaigning,  we  can  produce  a  very  fair-sized  army 
of  men  trained  during  the  past  fifteen  years  in  the  regular 
service,  provided  it  be  made  an  object  to  them  to  return  to 
the  colors.     These  men  would  be  absorbed  in  the  skeleton 
regular  regiments,  and   would  be  most  useful  in  the  early 
stages  of  any  war  with  England.     If  we  are  to  believe  such 
English .  papers   as   the  Broad  Arrow,  the  Admiralty  and 
!  Horse  Guards  Gazette,  and  Army  and  Navy  Gazette,  the 
I  British  squadrons  and  battalions  could  by  no  means  muster 
\  their  quota  of  men  for  field  duty.     These  papers  contain 
!  frequent    mention    of    the    defects    noticed    in   the   various 
I  branches  of  the  service,  and  the  following  extract  from  the 
!  leading  article  of  the  Admiralty  and  Horse  Guards  Gazette 
\  of  November  14,  1S95,  shows  up  some  of  their  difficulties  : 
"  Now,  assuming  that  our  twenty-one  regiments  of  cavalry  were  of 
1  full  strength  and  completely  mounted,  we  should  have  an  effective 
force  of  only  12,600  sabres,  which  is  too  few  in  proportion  to  our  in- 
fantry ;  but  we  could  not  probably  array  half  that  number  upon  any 
field  upon  horses  that  were  sound — neither  too  old  nor  too  young — 
!  and  properly  trained.     In  fact,  we  have  hardly  any  cavalry  quarters 
!  where   there    are  proper   training    and    exercise-grounds    at  hand. 
Moreover,  even  if  we  had  all  these  requisites  to  constitute  a  cavalry 
!  force,  in  truth  effectively  equipped,  there  would  probably  not  be  one 
single  regiment — unless  we  can  truly  except  the  Household  troops — 
1  that  has  ever  been  stationed  together  au  grand  complet  for  any  length 
of  time  in  the  same  locality  or  localities,  so  as  to  be  exercised  and 
!  manceuvred  as  a  perfect  '  tactical  unit,'  or  aggregate  of  troops  and 
squadrons  as  '  tactical  units  '  ;  still  less  are  the  regiments — irregular 
and  incomplete  as  most  of  them  are,  both  as  to  horses  and  troopers 
— ever  brigaded,  unless  it  may  have  latterly  been  in  or  about  the 
training-camps  and   during  the  somewhat    perfunctory  annual  (or 
occasional)  so-called  'manceuvres' — in  which,  at  the  best,  there  are 
but  fragments  of  each  regiment  to  represent  an  imaginary  or  a  dis- 
tantly dispersed  regiment — to  exhibit  the  regimental  uniforms  and 
colors  of  an  invisible  whole. 

"  How  in  the  world  can  we  expect  cavalry  to  be  perfected,  even  in 
drill,  when  the  parts  of  every  corps  are  so  segregated  from  each 
other  that  neither  do  the  officers  sufficiently  know  each  other,  nor  do 
more  than  a  minority  of  the  men  know  them,  nor  do  they  know  more 
than  a  minority  of  the  men — and,  very  likely,  neither  the  ones  nor 
the  others  know  their  mounts  ?  Regiments  required  for  service 
abroad,  whether  suddenly  or  in  turn  of  roster  fas  we  have  no  real  re- 
serve), are  mobilized  by  having  their  deficiencies  in  the  numbers  of 
men  and  horses  both — but  especially  of  horses — supplied  from  differ- 
ent other  regiments  to  remain  at  home  ;  so  that,  when  they  get  into 
the  field,  there  is  no  solidarity,  unity,  or  common  idea  of  "regi- 
mental system '  among  them  ;  insomuch  that  the  wonder  is  not  that 
they  come  to  grief,  however  gloriously  indeed — as  did  what  were 
called  the  '  two  brigades '  at  Balaklava — but  that  they  should  pull 
through  such  charges  as  those  of  Aliwal  and  Balaklava  at  all  ;  and 
still  more  that  when  hurled  against  intrenchments  bristling  with  ad- 
mirably served  artillery,  as  the  Lancers  were  at  Aliwal,  they  should 
have  so  brilliantly  succeeded.  ...  It  may  be  adopted  as  a  maxim 
that  there  should  be  an  effective  cavalry  division  in  advance  of  every 
army  corps  moving  forward,  and  in  rear  when  retreating,  besides  a 
regiment  of  cavalry  as  the  complement  of  each  infantry  division, 
and  all  this  cavalry  must  in  every  case  be  perfectly  mounted  and 
1  equipped,  to  enable  our  own  forces  even  to  hold  their  own  and 
escape  decimation,  if  not  destruction,  if  operating  in  the  field  against 
■  any  other  European  army — excepting  only  a  wretched  imposture 
1  such  as  that  of  Portugal,  but  not  excepting  the  next  worst,  which  is 
Spain.  Let  us  not  invite  disasters,  as  we  did  immediately  before 
and  upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  as,  in  fact,  we  bad 
before  that  done  in  the  Crimea,  by  a  stupidly  stolid  or  arrogant  in- 
souciance.    Never  underrate  a  possible  adversary." 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  Englishman's  view  of  his  own 
shortcomings  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  defects 
are  things  that  would  be  rapidly  cured  when  once  England 
saw  fit  to  put  forth  her  strength.  There  has  never,  from 
their  earliest  history,  been  any  question  as  to  the  courage 
and  dogged  determination  of  English  soldiers  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  marched  fairly  and  cour- 
ageously against  the  intrenchments  at  Boston  in  1776,  and 
against  Jackson's  squirrel  riflemen  behind  parapets  at  New 
Orleans.  The  siege  of  Chitral,  and  the  march  of  the  re- 
lieving force  through  the  Shandur  Pass,  1 2,400  feet  above 
the  sea-level,  in  the  face  of  an  active  and  brave  enemy, 
within  the  past  year,  remind  us  that  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers have  not  deteriorated  in  modern  days,  and  that  if  war 
should  come,  worthy  foemen  would  meet  us  in  battle. 

The  United  States  is  in  no  such  plight  as  in  1861,  so  far 
as  small  arms  for  infantry  and  cavalry  are  concerned,  and 
we  have  material  for  light  batteries.  We  have  a  fair  supply 
of  Gatling  and  Hotchkiss  guns,  but  a  deficiency  in  heavy 
sea-coast  guns  exists.  Much  stress  has  been  put  upon  this 
latter  fact,  and  Congress  has  been  roundly  abused  for  not 
appropriating  the  hundred  or  more  millions  of  dollars  re- 
quired for  sea-coast  defenses  and  armament.  War  is  ex- 
pensive, but  so  is  constant  preparation  for  it.  It  would  cer- 
tainly, for  some  years  to  come,  settle  the  question  as  to  the 
necessity  of  sea-coast  defenses  against  modern  ships,  for  we 
would  have  to  try  the  value  of  torpedoes  and  sub-marine 
mines,  operated  by  electricity,  in  nearly  all  our  ports  which 
are  without  modern  high-power  guns.  If  these  proved  as 
successful  as  many  people  hope  for,  then  we  need  only 
fortify  our  largest  cities  on  the  sea-board.  England  has  the 
most  powerful  navy  in  the  world,  and  if  she  failed  to  accom- 
plish all  the  horrible  destruction  our  sea-board  has  been 
threatened  with  of  late  years,  then  we  could  settle  upon  a 
military  policy,  which,  while  guarding  our  interests,  would 
at  the  same  time  be  economical  and  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas  on  the  subject.  W.  H.  C. 

January  6,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

"  Abe  "  Buzzard,  the  notorious  Pennsylvania  outlaw,  now 
serving  a  term  in  prison,  has  become  totally  blind. 

Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  thirty-two  years  old 
on  his  last  birthday,  is  the  youngest  man  in  the  United 
States  Senate  since  the  time  of  Henry  Clay. 

London  society  has  been  flocking  to  the  rooms  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Association  to  see  Edwin  A.  Abbey's  paintings, 
and  he  himself  is  much  sought  after  socially. 

It  is  said  that  His  Phantom  Majesty,  the  Due  d* Orleans, 
is  tired  of  being  a  co-respondent  in  English  divorce  courts 
and  would  like  to  marry  an  Austrian  archduchess. 

Ruskin  once  wrote  to  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  :  "  If  you 
wanted  to  oblige  me,  you  would  keep  your  room  in  order 
and  go  to  bed  at  night.  All  your  fine  speeches  go  for  noth- 
ing with  me  till  you  do  that." 

Sardou  is  now  sixty -four  years  old,  wrinkled,  and  half- 
bald,  but  in  his  elastic  step  and  brilliant  eye  as  youthful  as  a 
boy.  He  is  said  to  have  earned  a  million  dollars  from  his 
plays.     Yet  his  first  play  was  a  dire  failure. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  put  her  husband  on  a  strict 
course  of  diet  since  his  return  home,  as  she  found  that  his 
majesty  had  increased  over  twenty  pounds  in  weight  dur- 
ing his  wanderings  around  the  European  courts. 

There  was  not  a  member  of  the  royal  family  within 
reach  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  when  their  second 
son  was  born.  The  cabinet  minister  whose  attendance  was 
required  by  the  law  arrived  thirteen  hours  too  late. 

Dr.  Mary  Walker  is  now  living  on  a  farm  about  three 
miles  west  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  She  is  a  familiar  figure  on 
the  streets  of  the  town.  She  always  wears  a  full  suit  of 
black  broadcloth,  with  frock-coat  and  silk  hat,  and  walks 
with  a  cane. 

Mrs.  Langtry's  daughter  attracts  much  attention  at  the 
Niagara,  London's  new  skating-rink.  Her  skill  on  the  ice  is 
more  than  ordinary,  and  her  beauty  rivals  that  possessed  by 
her  mother  in  the  days  when  she  was  first  called  "The 
Jersey  Lily." 

John  Wanamaker  is  credited  with  having  done  more 
than  any  other  person  to  bring  about  the  settlement  of  the 
great  trolley  strike  in  Philadelphia.  He  has  enormous  in- 
fluence among  the  workingmen,  and,  though  an  extensive 
employer  of  labor,  he  has  never  had  a  strike. 

The  German  emperor  is  said  to  have  more  curiosity  than 
any  man  in  Europe.  Even  the  affairs  of  his  domestics  are 
not  without  interest  for  his  majesty.  "Does  your  wife  ex- 
pect to  have  any  more  children?"  he  once  asked  Uberfield, 
his  valet ;  to  which  the  man  confusedly  answered,  "  If  it 
please  your  majesty." 

The  wife  and  daughter  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  were  pres- 
ent at  the  first  performance  of  the  count's  dramatized  work, 
"The  Power  of  Darkness,"  at  the  Alexandra  Theatre  in 
St.  Petersburg.  The  dramatic  representation  is  said  to 
have  been  a  signal  success,  but  the  critics  show  an  inclina- 
tion to  damn  the  play  with  faint  praise. 

Dr.  Fauvel,  who  recently  died  in  Paris,  had  a  larger 
practice  in  his  special  branch — diseases  of  the  throat — than 
any  other  physician  in  the  world.  Yet  his  fee  was  only  ten 
dollars.  Among  his  patients  were  Gambetta,  Queen 
Isabella,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  the  King  of  Roumania, 
Thiers,  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Princess  Clotilde,  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  and  the  late  Empress  of  Russia. 

Elizabeth  Ney,  daughter  of  Marshal  Ney,  famous  in  Eu- 
rope for  her  delicate  work  in  sculpture,  for  twenty  years  has 
worked  quietly  in  Texas,  where  she  has  been  known  as 
"  The  Strange  Lady."  Miss  Ney — now  Mrs.  Montgomery 
— is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  woman.  In  the  Texas 
Building  at  the  World's  Fair  was  a  finely  wrought  marble 
statue  of  General  Sam  Houston,  the  work  of  Mrs.  Mont- 
gomery. 

A  few  years  ago,  Sousa's  entire  income  was  the  twelve 
hundred  dollars  a  year  he  received  as  manager  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Band.  Last  year  his  royalties  on  his 
marches  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  Mr. 
Sousa  is  a  native  of  Washington,  where  he  has  lived  most 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  forty  years  of  age.  His  father  was  a 
musician  before  him,  and  his  first  appearance  in  public  as  a 
performer  was  made  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 

The  late  James  G.  Blaine  never  spoke  to  his  personal 
friends  about  the  famous  tattoo  cartoon  of  himself,  issued  in 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  without  resorting  to  the 
bitterest  language.  It  is  now  made  known  that  nothing  has 
so  stirred  President  Cleveland  in  the  cartoon  line  for  several 
years  as  the  one  issued  during  the  Hawaiian  controversy. 
It  depicted  a  great,  big,  fat  colored  woman  seated  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  lap,  and  underneath  was  the  legend  :  "  Queen 
Lil  is  pretty  close  to  Grover."  The  President,  his  friends 
say,  was  incensed  at  that  cartoon  quite  as  much  as  Mr.  Blaine 
was  over  the  tattoo  affair. 

Professor  von  Hoist,  the  seven-thousand-dollar  teacher  of 
constitutional  history  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  who  de- 
clares that  the  anti-third  term  principle  is  not  a  part  of  the 
unwritten  law  and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  our  present  controversy  with  England,  is  the  son  of  a 
poor  Livonian  preacher  and  was  educated  at  Heidelberg. 
He  was  a  tutor  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  but  had  to  leave 
Russia  because  of  his  political  writings.  He  came  to  this 
country  and  remained  until  1871,  earning  a  poor  living  as  a 
teacher.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of  Strasburg,  and 
afterward  to  the  University  of  Freiberg,  leaving  the  latter 
institution  to  go  to  Chicago.  His  wife  is  an  American  and 
a  Yassar  graduate. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  20,  1S96. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  "Official  Poem." 
The  new  laureate's  "official  poem  "  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  "Jameson"s  Ride,"  iscalled  "  the  crown- 
ing disgrace  inflicted  on  this  long-suffering  country 
by  its  official  versifier,"  and  the  cable  says  it  has 
"broken  the  spirit  of  all  Englishmen  who  have 
seen  it."  Here  are  three  stanzas  : 
Wrong,  is  it  wrong?   Well,  may  be  ;  but  I'm  going,  boys, 

all  the  same. 
Do  they  think  me  a  burgher's  baby  to  be  scared  by  a 

scolding  name? 
They  may  argue  and  prate  and  order ;  go   tell  them  to 

save  their  breath  ; 
Then  over  the  Transvaal  border  and  gallop    for  life  or 

death. 
Right   sweet  is  the  marksman's  rattle,  and  sweeter   the 

cannon's  roar  ; 
But  'tis  bitterly  hard  to  battle,  beleaguered,  and  one  to 

four. 
I  can  tell  you  it  wasn't  a  trifle  to  swarm  over  Krugersdorp 

glen 
As  they  plied  us  with  round  and  rifle,  and  plowed  us  again 

and  again. 
I  suppose  we  were  wrong— were  madmen  :  still  I  think  at 

the  judgment  day, 
When  God  sifts  the  good   from  the  bad  men,  there  11  be 

something  more  to  say. 
We  were  wrong,  but  we  aren't  half  sorry ;  and  as  one  of 

the  baffled  band 
I  would  rather  have  had  that  foray  than  the  crushings  of 

all  the  rand. 
Mr.  Austin    seems    to    have   taken   George    R. 
Sims,  the  immortal  author  of  "  'Ostler  Joe,"  as  his 
model.     "  Jameson's  Ride  "  is  about  on  a  par  with 
"  The  Life-Boat,"  which  begins  : 
"Been    out    in    the   life-boat    often?     Ay,    ay,   sir,    oft 

enough. 
When  it's  rougher  than  this  ?    Lor'  bless  you  !   this  ain't 

what  we  call  rough  ! 
It's  when  there's  a  gale  a-blowin',  and  the  waves  run  in 

and  break 
On  the  shore  with  a  roar  like  the  thunder  and  the  white 

cliffs  seem  to  shake  ;  " 
And  so  on.     Really,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
the  government  came  to  appoint  a  man  capable  of 
such  perfunctory  jingle. 


Death  of  Paul  Verlaine. 

Paul  Verlaine,  the  well-known  French  poet,  died 
in  Paris  on  January  8th.  Dr.  Nordau,  in  his  "  De- 
generation," calls  him  a  "  circulaire,"  which  he  de- 
fines thus  : 

**  One  in  whom  moods  follow  one  another,  cause  one 
another  in  a  soul  whose  will  is  not  strong  enough  to  con- 
trol itself,  and  going  through  its  natural  emotional  evolu- 
tion. A  repulsive,  degenerate  subject,  with  a  symmetrical 
skull  and  Mongolian  face,  an  impulsive  vagabond  and 
dipsomaniac,  who,  under  roost  disgraceful  circumstances, 
was  pnt  in  jail ;  an  emotional  dreamer  of  feeble  intellect, 
who  painfully  fights  against  his  bad  impulses,  and  in  his 
misery  often  utters  touching  notes  of  complaint ;  a  mystic, 
whose  qualmish  consciousness  is  flooded  with  ideas  of 
God  and  the  saints  ;  a  dotard,  who  manifests  absence  of 
any  definite  thought  in  his  mind  by  incoherent  speech 
and  meaningless  expressions  and  motley  images." 

Verlaine  revolted  against  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
had  made  his  erstwhile  companion,  the  homely, 
smooth-flowing  Coppee,  its  idol.  He  occupied  the 
forty-first  fauteuil  of  the  French  Academy  for 
many  years.  He  did  not  believe  in  starched  collars. 
He  was  once  well  received  in  England,  not  by 
journalists,  as  was  Zola,  but  by  the  leaders  of 
letters  and  art.  Verlaine  was  born  in  Metz  in  1844, 
and  published  his  first  bundle  of  verse,  "  Poemes 
Saturniens,"  in  1866  ;  and  since  that  time  he  had 
printed  thirteen  volumes  of  poetry,  six  volumes  of 
prose,  a  one-act  comedy  in  metre,  and  had  in  prep- 
aration at  the  time  of  his  death  three  additional 
volumes  of  poetry.  Verlaine  followed  all  his  life 
the  intangible  harmony  of  words  and  music, 
dreamed  symphonies  in  rhyme  and  rhythm,  of 
music  in  assonance  and  the  sound  of  words.  In 
a  word,  he  shone  for  symbolism  in  the  harmony  of 
form  and  thought. 

A  Lover  who  Loses  Faith. 
In  "A  Question  of  Faith,"  Miss  L.  Dougall's 
latest  book,  the  same  keen  insight  into  character 
and  dignified  and  thoughtful  style  are  to  be  ob- 
served as  in  her  other  works,  though  it  is  in  a 
lighter  vein  and  less  distinctly  tinged  with  a  moral 
purpose.  The  book  is  named  from  the  situation 
between  a  pair  of  lovers.  The  lady  has  a  secret  in 
charge  which  she  has  promised  not  to  divulge. 
Compromising  circumstances  arise  which  she  will 
not  explain,  and  the  strain  on  her  lover's  confidence 
becomes  too  great.  He  loses  his  faith  and  she  her 
love,  since  his  trust  is  so  easily  clouded.  The  story 
is  interesting,  and  the  probabilities  are  adhered  to 
in  all  particulars,  except  in  the  circumstances  of  the 
secret.  A  dying  nihilist  might  be  in  hiding  in  an 
English  wood,  and  his  father,  half-crazed  by  grief, 
might  threaten  to  hurl  a  passing  stranger  over  a 
precipice  unless  she  should  bring  food  and  aid,  and 
the  girl  might  accede  and  keep  his  secret  ;  but  it 
seems  unlikely. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Between  Two  Bales  of  Hay. 
"  A  Man  of  Two  Minds,"  by  Francis  Tillan 
Buck,  recounts  the  experiences  of  a  callow  youth 
who  apparently  figures  in  the  writer's  mind  as  a  re- 
splendent and  romantic  hero.  He  seeks  to  be 
loved  by  a  woman  "  with  both  heart  and  mind"  ; 
and  in  pursuance  of  this  object,  he  carries  on  two 
love-affairs  at  once.  His  inamoratas  are  intended 
to  represent  the  two  extremes  of  womankind.     One 


is  a  young  girl  who  exhorts  him  to  go  to  church 
every  Sunday.  The  other  is  a  married  flirt  of  the 
most  worldly  and  dangerous  description.  Every 
afternoon  her  admirer  takes  tea  with  her,  and  she 
strokes  his  hair  as  he  sits,  cup  in  hand,  on  a  has- 
sock at  her  feet.  We  learn  that  this  siren  was 
"  not  what  one  could  call  pretty,  but  the  expression 
of  her  face  was  centred  in  her  mouth.  Sheldon 
felt  inclined  to  tell  her  that  she  was  all  mouth." 
This  description  seems  to  suggest  dimly  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland's"  Cheshire  cat.  It  is  a  book  con- 
taining an  unusually  rich  slock  of  inanities. 

Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  00. 

The  Advent  of  a  Red-Headed  Baby. 

"  A  White  Baby,"  by  James  Welsh,  is  a  story  of 
life  in  a  negro  village  of  South  Carolina  since  the 
war.  The  men  all  work  at  the  Marl  Flats,  on  the 
Ashley  River,  near  Charleston,  and  the  author 
writes  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  people  and 
scenes.  The  post-helium  darkey  living  his  life 
with  his  own  kind,  untroubled  by  regrets  for  the 
days  "  before  the  war,"  is  uncommon  in  fiction, 
and  strikes  one  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  novelty. 

In  the  tale,  a  full-blooded  negro,  the  minister  of 
the  little  settlement,  marries  a  negro  girl  as  black  as 
himself.  In  due  time  a  baby  arrives,  and,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  parents  and  the  scandal  of 
the  village,  it  proves  to  be  red-headed  and  white. 
The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  when  it 
comes,  is  satisfactory  to  all.  There  has  been  an 
exchange  of  nurslings,  and  when  their  own  ebony 
darling  is  restored  to  the  couple,  all  is  well. 

The  story  is  told  with  some  humor,  but  more 
romance,  and  the  revengeful  act  of  the  Widder 
Wyning,  who  mixed  those  children  up,  is  far- 
fetched. There  are  a  few  puzzling  points  about 
the  transit  of  the  two  babies  which  the  author 
seems  to  consider  it  wiser  to  leave  unexplained. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent  libel  suits 
is  that  just  concluded  in  London  against  W.  S. 
Gilbert,  the  librettist,  in  which  he  was  the  victor. 
The  Comtesse  de  Bremont,  formerly  of  New  York, 
who  styled  herself  an  interviewer,  wrote  Mr. 
Gilbert,  asking  for  an  interview.  Mr.  Gilbert  re- 
plied that  his  regular  charge  for  such  an  interview 
was  twenty  guineas.  To  this  the  lady  answered  she 
trusted  she  might  soon  have  the  opportunity  of 
writing  Mr.  Gilbert's  obituary  without  charge. 
Then  Mr.  Gilbert  wrote  the  newspapers,  giving  his 
opinion  of  the  countess,  and  hinting  she  was  no 
countess  at  all.  The  lady  retaliated  by  suing  him 
for  libel. 

For  several  years  Mrs.  U.  S.  Grant  has  been 
writing  her  reminiscences.  They  will  cover  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  will  contain  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  words.  No  arrangements  have 
been  yet  made  for  publication. 

The  Bazar,  issued  on  January  nth,  contains  the 
second  installment  of  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  by  Maria 
Louise  Pool,  and  a  story  by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett, 
entitled  "  The  New-Year  Guests." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  announcements  for  January 
include  the  following  : 

"  The  Exploits  of  the  Brigadier  Gerard,"  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle  ;  "  Stonepastures,"  by  Eleanor  Stuart  ;  "  Green- 
land Icefields,  and  Life  in  the  North  Atlantic,"  by  G. 
Frederick  Wright,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  F.  G.  S.  A.  ;  "  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  Other  Studies  in  American  His- 
tory," by  Professor  J.  B.  McMaster ;  "  Old  Faiths  and 
New  Facts,"  by  William  W,  Kinsley  ;  "  Studies  of  Child- 
hood," by  Professor  James  Sully ;  "  Criminal  Sociology," 
by  Professor  E.  Ferri ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Solar  Sys- 
tem," by  George  F.  Chambers;  "Chronicles  of  Martin 
Hewitt,"  by  Arthur  Morrison ;  "  Successors  to  the 
Title,"  by  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford ;  "The  Lost  Stradi- 
varius,"  by  J.  M.  Falkner  ;  and  "The  Wrong  Man,"  by 
D.  Gerard. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  publication  of  unauthor- 
ized biographies,  it  is  announced  that  Mrs.  George 
Augustus  Sala  intends  to  write  the  story  of  her  hus- 
band's life. 

The  announcement  that  one  of  the  magazines 
had  secured  the  American  rights  to  Bismarck's 
memoirs  is  now  denied.  It  is  said  that  the  sum 
offered  to  the  ex-chancellor's  literary  agent  was 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  but  that  he  holds  out  for 
ten  thousand  dollars  more.  Two  of  the  six  vol- 
umes which  it  will  fill  are  already  written,  but  it 
will  not  be  published  until  after  Bismarck's  death. 

The  exhaustive  biography  of  Stevenson,  upon 
which  Sidney  CoWin  is  now  engaged,  will  not  be 
published  probably  for  two  or  three  years. 

The  London  publishers,  seeing  that  authors 
have  organized  themselves  into  a  society,  and  that 
book-sellers  have  followed  their  example,  have  de- 
termined to  have  an  association  also. 

Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox,  the  author  of  the 
Boy  Travelers  Series  and  other  popular  books  of 
travel  for  young  readers,  died  in  New  York  on 
January  6th,  at  the  age  of  sixty  years.  He  began 
his  career  as  a  writer  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
gold  in  Colorado,  acting  as  a  reporter  and  city 
editor  of  a  Denver  paper,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  he  acted  as  correspondent  in  the  field  for  the 
New  York  Herald.  His  first  journey  around  the 
world  was  made  for  the  Herald,  Colonel  Knox  ac- 


companying an  expedition  sent  out  by  an  American 
company  to  put  up  a  telegraph  line  across  northern 
Asia.  He  had  traveled  nearly  all  over  the  world, 
and  his  many  books  described  all  the  strange  coun- 
tries he  had  visited. 

Thomas  Hardy's  "Jude  the  Obscure"  has  at 
last  found  an  admirer,  and  in  an  unexpected  quarter. 
This  is  the  editor  of  an  English  periodical  en- 
titled The  Animals'  Friend,  and  the  part  he  praises 
is  the  scene  where  Jude  and  Arabella  kill  the  pig. 
The  editor  of  The  Animals'  Friend  characterizes 
Mr.  Hardy  as  "  a  merciful  man,"  and  writes  : 

"This  chapter  from  Mr.  Hardy's  recently  published 
novel  has  been  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  author  for 
publication,  the  cruelties  involved  in  slaughtering  cattle 
for  the  meat  market  having  been  a  grief  to  the  distin- 
guished novelist  for  many  years.  In  thanking  Mr. 
Hardy  for  his  generous  and  kindly  act,  both  in  writing 
the  chapter  for  the  animals*  sake  and  offering  it  to  The 
Animals'  Frkndior  our  pages,  we  can  only  express  the 
fervent  hope  that  the  larger  and  deeper  spirit  of  humanity 
now  arising  will  greatly  mitigate,  if  not  altogether  ex- 
tinguish, the  horror  and  the  cruelty  of  our  present  mode 
of  slaughtering  animals  for  food." 

W.  Clark  Russell  has  written  an  article  in  reply 
to  the  question,  "Ought  a  Boy  to  Go  to  Sea?" 
which  is  printed  in  Harper's  Round  Table  of  Janu- 
ary 7th,  in  the  series  of  articles  on  "  How  to  Start 
in  Life." 

Lord  Braxfield,  a  real  personage,  suggested  to 
the  late  R.  L.  Stevenson  the  character  of  "Weir  of 
Hermiston,  the  hero  of  the  unfinished  story  which 
is  to  be  published  serially  during  the  winter.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  Scotland,  and  the  period  is  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1813-14. 

Felix  Gras,  the  Provencal  romancer,  is  soon  to 
be  introduced  to  American  readers  by  the  Apple- 
tons.  His  story,  "The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  has 
been  translated  by  Mrs.  Janvier,  and  the  book  is  to 
have  an  introduction  written  by  Mr.  Janvier.  It  is 
a  story  of  peasant  life  before  and  during  the  French 
Revolution,  and  it  describes  some  picturesque  inci- 
dents of  the  Terror.  The  same  firm  will  presently 
publish  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  new  novel — which  is 
understood  to  be  another  "  social  problem  "  study. 
Mr.  Crockett's  new  novel,  "Cleg- Kelly:  Arab  of 
the  City,"  will  be  brought  from  their  presses  in 
March. 

Baron  Tauchnitz  has  followed  the  example  of 
the  Harpers  in  arranging  to  pay  for  the  Conti- 
nental rights  of  "Trilby"  a  larger  sum  than  was 
at  first  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  shared  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  said  that  he  did  not  care  a  curse  about 
what  he  had  written.  The  journalist  once  supplied 
an  editor  with  an  article,  and  the  editor  asked  him 
whether  he  would  object  to  a  few  alterations  being 
made  in  it.  Mr.  Sala  wrote  in  reply  :  "  I  have  ful- 
filled my  contract  in  delivering  to  you  the  required 
weight  of  raw  meat.  How  you  cook  it,  whether 
you  roast  it,  or  boil  it,  or  hash  it,  or  mince  it,  I 
neither  care  nor  want  to  know." 

The  London  Literary  World  prints  this  account 
of  the  bogus  interview  with  Mr.  Hall  Caine  after 
his  visit  to  the  cell  of  Holmes,  the  alleged  mur- 
derer : 

"  When  I  was  in  Philadelphia,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
by  influential  people  that  I  should  see  so  evidently 
strange  a  being  as  Holmes,  the  murderer.  I  accordingly 
visited  him  with  as  little  fuss  as  possible  ;  but  when  I  got 
back  to  New  York,  I  found  the  papers  had  head-lines 
such  as  '  Hall  Caine  in  Holmes's  Cell.'  And  I  was  at 
once  invaded  by  interviewers,  to  whom  I  declined  to  say 
a  word  for  many  reasons,  and  for  one  especially,  because 
the  man  was  then  waiting  his  second  trial,  and  I  thought 
that  any  comment  on  his  case  would  be  grossly  unfair. 
Finally  a  newspaper  man  came  and  asked  me  to  look  at  a 
bundle  of  manuscript  which  he  said  Holmes  had  written, 
and  would  I  write  something  about  it.  I  refused,  and 
later  he  said  the  newspaper  he  represented  would  give  me 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  if  I  would  repeat  to  a 
stenographer  what  I  had  been  saying  in  informal  chat  in 
connection  with  the  manuscript.  I  replied  that  I  wouldn't 
do  it  for  five  thousand  dollars  or  any  sum  whatever. 
Well,  the  next  thing  was  the  publication  of  an  alleged  in- 
terview with  me,  which  interview  I  repudiated  at  once." 

R.  L.  Stevenson's  unpublished  history  of  his  own 
family  is  to  appear  in  a  forthcoming  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  edition  of  his  works.  It  ends  with  the 
story  of  the  great  achievement  of  his  grandfather's 
life  in  the  building  of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse. 

William  Morris,  the  poet,  recently  said  in  an  in- 
terview that  he  did  not  know  whether  Alfred  Aus- 
tin was  a  suitable  poet  laureate  or  not.  He  never 
read  his  books,  but  supposed  he  was  a  decent  sort 
of  literary  man.  The  poet  laureateship  was  a  court 
office  that  had  been  accidentally  held  by  two  great 
poets.  He  knew  that  Lord  Tennyson  had  taken 
the  office  with  reluctance.  It  was  the  queen's  right 
to  choose  whom  she  liked,  and  nobody  cared  whom 
she  selected. 

James  Gordon  Bennett  has  engaged  Paul 
Bourget  to  travel  through  Japan,  and  record  his 
impressions  in  a  series  of  letters  to  the  New  York 
Herald. 


Major  Toselli's  death  in  Abyssinia  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  native  servants  reads  like  a  page  of 
Roman  history.  After  sending  on  the  wounded 
and  those  who  could  escape,  Toselli  faced  the 
enemy  and  held  them  back  till  the  ammunition 
failed  and  he  was  killed.  When  they  saw  their 
master  dead,  two  of  the  servants  shot  themselves 
through  the  head  with  revolvers,  while  a  third 
stabbed  himself  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger. 


Ivory 


An  experienced  laundress 
will  tell  you  that  shirts  never 
look  as  white  as  when 
washed  with  Ivory  Soap. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


American  History  in  Fiction. 

Hezekiah  Butterworth  has  made  an  excellent  com- 
bination of  historic  fact  and  fiction  in  the  series  of 
tales  which  began  with  "  The  Patriot  School- 
Master."  He  has  told  in  each  volume  an  absorb- 
ing story  of  some  young  fellow's  adventures  in  a 
critical  period  of  American  history,  and  in  each 
case  there  has  loomed  large  in  the  background  a 
great  historical  personage. 

Samuel  Adams,  George  Washington,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  Marcus  Whitman  have  been  presented 
to  Mr.  Butterworth's  readers  in  this  way,  and  now 
he  has  treated  Lafayette  in  the  same  way  in  a  story 
entitled  "  The  Knight  of  Liberty."  The  tale  opens 
with  an  account  of  that  famous  banquet  at  Metz, 
where  the  gallant  young  Frenchman  first  heard, 
from  the  brother  of  George  the  Third,  of  the 
American  colonists'  struggle  for  liberty,  and  it 
follows  the  various  stages  of  his  career  to  its  close. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

A  Story  for  Old-Fashioned  Girls. 

Young  people  nowadays  seem  to  choose  their 
own  reading,  and  they  select  literary  food  of  the 
most  highly  concentrated  and  stimulating  sort. 
To  the  young  girls  who  are  growing  up  on 
"Trilby,"  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and  such  diet, 
"  Girls  New  and  Old,"  by  L.  M.  Meade,  will  be  as 
flavorless  as  weak  gruel.  The  old-fashioned  girl, 
brought  up  by  an  old-fashioned  mother,  will  find 
it  a  pleasant  little  story  of  English  school  life. 
The  suggestion  of  a  religious  sentiment  which 
appears  here  and  there  is  not  overdone,  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  daily  doing  at  a  boarding-school 
are  varied  by  plenty  of  incident.  The  girl  who 
sets  the  bad  example  of  envy  and  detraction  is 
painted  in  colors  too  lurid  to  be  true  to  life,  and 
the  liberality  of  rich  people  toward  poor  young 
girls  seeking  an  education  is  quite  fairy-like  ;  but 
the  book  is  healthy  in  tone,  and  the  young  people 
who  choose  this  sort  of  reading  are  not  apt  to  cavil 
at  too  obvious  a  moral. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York.  _ 

Precept  and  Example. 

"Architects  of  Fate  ;  or,  Steps  to  Success  and 
Power,"  by  Orison  Swett  Marden,  is  a  book  de- 
signed to  inspire  young  people  to  character-build- 
ing, self-culture,  and  noble  achievement. 

The  author's  aim  has  been  to  show,  through  con- 
crete examples  that  have  pith,  point,  and  pur- 
pose, that  it  is  the  man  with  one  unwavering 
aim  who  cuts  his  way  through  opposition  and 
forges  to  the  front ;  that,  in  this  age  where  every- 
thing is  pusher  or  pushed,  he  who  would  succeed 
must  hold  his  ground  and  push  hard  ;  that  what 
are  stumbling-blocks  and  defeats  to  the  weak  and 
vacillating  are  but  stepping-stones  and  victories  to 
the  strong  and  determined.  The  style  of  the  book 
is  vigorous  and  convincing,  and  it  is  an  excellent 
book  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  young  man  or 
woman. 

There  are  twenty -six  full-page  portraits  of  Phillips 
Brooks,  Commodore  Perry,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Gar- 
field, Agassiz,  George  Eliot,  and  other  famous  men 
and  women  scattered  through  the  book,  and  it  is 
carefully  indexed. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

Stories  of  California  and  Arizona. 

"  Life  in  Shut-in  Valley,"  by  Clara  Spalding 
Brown,  is  a  volume  containing  a  dozen  short  stories 
whose  scenes  are  laid  in  California  and  Arizona. 
Some  are  located  in  mining-camps,  some  on 
ranches,  but  all  run  to  sentimental  themes.  Sev- 
eral relate  the  trials  of  toiling  and  heart-hungry 
wives  of  matter-of-fact  husbands  ;  there  are  a  few 
love  tales,  and  one  burglar  story.  "Mrs. 
Brighton's  Burglar "  is  a  youth  of  decidedly  soft 
fibre,  who  is  sermonized  into  an  honest  man  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  It  is  to  be  feared,  however, 
that  gentlemen  of  his  profession  are  less  easily 
moved  to  repentance,  and  not  apt  to  stop  on  their 
midnight  raids  to  shed  an  orphan  boy's  tears.  The 
stories  are  crude,  but  they  are  easy  reading  and  are 
of  the  kind  that  generally  commands  an  apprecia- 
tive feminine  audience. 

Published  by  the  Editor  Publishing  Company, 
Dayton. 

Aubrey  Beardsley  and  Bohemia. 
Percival  Pollard,  in  his  novel,  "  Cape  of  Storms," 
shows  a  touch  of  the  Aubrey  Beardsley  craze. 
That  eccentric  draughtsman  is  suggested  in  the 
hero,  Dick  Lancaster,  a  young  artist  who  mounts 
to  fame  by  his  bizarre  sketches  in  black  and  white  ; 
and  the  fantastic  figure  on  the  paper  cover  of  the 
book  recalls  the  exterior  of  the  Chap  Book.  There 
is  a  Bohemian  set  of  journalists  and  artists  in  the 
story  who  are  written  up  con  amore.  The  rattle  of 
light  repartee  they  keep  up  is  clever,  but  they 
scintillate  too  many  epigrams  for  complete  natural- 
ness. "  Listening  to  some  men  make  moral  re- 
flections is  like  turning  over  the  pages  of  an  idition 
de  luxe  with  inky  fingers  "  ;  and  "  Zola  and  Howells 
are  supposed  to  give  us  real  life  ;  the  one  flushes 
the  sewers,  the  other  hands  us  weak  tea  " — in  this 
kind  of  "verbal  pitch  and  toss,"  as  the  author  de- 
nominates it,  the  book  abounds.     Over  all  the  dia- 


logue there  is  a  veneer  of  cynicism  and  pessimism, 
and  there  is  much  said  concerning  the  artificiality 
of  city  life. 

The  heroine,  Dorothy  Ware,  belongs  to  that 
fatiguing  class  from  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
escape  in  modern  fiction — a  woman  who  has  taken 
the  fatal  step  aside  and  acquired  a  past  ;  and  Dick 
Lancaster  is  the  New  Man  of  the  novelists,  who 
condones  such  offenses  with  enthusiasm,  on  the 
score  of  equality  between  the  sexes. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  interesting  and  clever, 
though  it  leaves  behind  a  dissatisfied  sense  that  it 
represents  an  unreal  phase  of  life. 

Published  by  The  Echo,  Chicago. 


A  Book  by  a  Tramp. 

Like  Josiah  Flynt,  Alvan  Francis  Sanborn  has 
put  on  the  outward  semblance  of  a  tramp,  and  de- 
voted himself  for  a  season  to  a  study  of  vagrants 
and  their  haunts.  He  has  slept  in  most  of  the 
tramp  lodging-houses  of  Boston,  and  has  written  a 
book  filled  with  his  experiences,  called  "  Moody's 
Lodging  House."  It  takes  enthusiasm  to  endure 
a  life  of  hardships  and  privations  like  this,  even  for 
a  brief  space,  but  Mr.  Sanborn  seems  to  have 
plenty  of  it.  He  has  even  derived  enjoyment  from 
his  tour,  and  he  caught  the  spirit  of  his  part  so  well 
that  he  counts  among  his  most  disagreeable  experi- 
ences the  compulsory  bath  and  the  bed  and  meal 
he  had  to  work  for  at  the  "  Wayfarers'  Lodge." 
The  sketches  are  written  simply  and  directly,  and 
though  the  details  given  are  often  exceedingly  un- 
savory, the  book  is  interesting  from  its  absolute 
truthfulness. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.25. 


New  Publications. 
A  limited  edition  of  six  hundred  copies  of  "  Be- 
side the  Narragaugus  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
Arthur  John  Lockhart,  each  copy  numbered  and 
signed  by  the  author,  has  been  published  by  the 
Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Chumley's  Post,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  is  a 
lively  boys'  tale  of  frontier  life,  setting  forth  the 
adventures  of  a  young  settler  in  Western  Ne- 
braska, in  the  days  when  the  Indians  were  more 
numerous  and  more  dangerous  than  they  are  to- 
day. Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Fettered  Yet  Free,"  by  Annie  S.  Swan,  is  ap- 
parently named  from  a  taste  for  alliteration  rather 
than  any  particular  aptness  in  the  title.  The  book 
belongs  to  the  order  of  fiction  that  slips  as  easily 
from  the  pen  as  babbling  commonplaces  from  some 
women's  lips.  It  prattles  of  a  girl  who  wants  to 
marry  a  fortune-hunter  ;  of  her  parents'  disap- 
proval and  his  consequent  faint-heartedness  ;  of 
her  leaving  the  home  nest  and  the  honest  man  who 
loves  her  and  working  her  way  in  London  ;  of  her 
return  to  find  herself  cut  out  by  another  girl  with 
the  man  she  is  now  prepared  to  love.  All  this  and 
much  more  trickles  out  like  an  evenly  flowing  and 
monotonous  little  streamlet.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Eight  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  church 
in  the  first  three  centuries,  delivered  before 
the  Lowell  Institute,  in  Boston,  during  the  past 
year  by  the  Rev.  Philip  S.  Moxom,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  a  volume  entitled  "  From  Jerusalem  to 
Nicea."  Their  subjects  are :  "  The  Rise  and 
Spread  of  Christianity,"  "  The  Organization  of  the 
Early  Church,"  "The  Apostolic  Fathers,"  " The 
Struggle  with  Heathenism :  The  Persecutions," 
"  The  Struggle  with  Heathenism :  The  Apolo- 
gists," "  The  Struggle  with  the  Church  :  Here- 
sies," "The  Christian  School  of  Alexandria,"  and 
"The  First  Ecumenical  Council."  The  book  is 
indexed,  and  the  lectures  are  preceded  by  a  list  of 
the  books  consulted  in  their  preparation.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston. 

"The  Wonders  of  Modern  Mechanism"  is  the 
title  of  a  book  in  which  Charles  H.  Cochrane, 
M.  E.,  has  given  a  resume1  of  recent  progress  in 
mechanical,  physical,  and  engineering  science.  It  is 
a  big  book  of  four  hundred  pages,  fully  illustrated, 
and  presents  a  remarkable  record  of  human  achieve- 
ment in  tall  buildings,  bridges,  tunnels,  canals, 
electrical  appliances  of  many  kinds,  ocean  grey- 
hounds, guns  and  armor,  submarine  boats,  flying 
machines,  horseless  vehicles,  bicyles,  compressed- 
air  mechanisms,  rapid  transit,  mining,  photo-me- 
chanical processes,  printing,  and  many  other  in- 
dustries and  arts.  The  work  is  so  well  up  to  date 
as  to  include  an  account  of  the  new  acetylene  gas 
that  is  to  do  so  much  for  illuminating  purposes. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls',"  by  William  Edwards 
Tirebuck,  is  the  story  of  an  English  girl,  a  vicar's 
daughter,  who,  in  a  time  of  strikes  and  labor 
troubles,  abandons  class  prejudices  and  gives  her 
sympathy  to  the  working  orders.  She  goes  still 
further,  and  gives  her  heart  to  one  of  their  num- 
ber. The  scene  is  among  the  pit  collieries  of  the 
North  of  England,  and  one  gives  an  inward  groan 
to  find  the  pages  thickly  embroidered  with  "  aws" 
and  "  theers,"  "nowts"  and  "  hissens."  The  story 
is  written  with  earnestness,  and  seeks  to  illustrate 
the  social  problems  of  the  day  :  the  struggle  be- 


tween labor  and  capital,  the  real  disunion  of  En- 
glish church  and  state,  the  weight  of  class  distinc- 
tions. It  fails,  however,  to  awaken  a  correspond- 
ing fervor  in  the  reader.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-25. 

"  Eunice  Quince,"  by  Dane  Conyngham,  is  given 
the  sub-title  "  A  New  England  Romance,"  but  its 
only  kinship  to  the  genre  stories  of  that  region,  so 
abundant  of  late  years,  is  in  the  scene.  There  is 
an  occasional  Aunt  Abby  peeling  the  dough  from 
the  edge  of  an  apple-pie,  a  faithful  Bethiah  polish- 
ing the  brasses  till  you  could  see  your  face  in 
them  ;  but  the  book  is,  in  the  main,  a  sentimental 
and  hackneyed  love-story.  Doubtless  romantic 
young  school-girls  will  revel  in  the  beautiful 
Eunice  who  refuses  Philip  because  he  is  ancestor- 
less  ;  and  they  will  experience  rapture  when  she 
visits  her  wealthy  aunt  and  walks  away  with  the 
hearts  of  New  York  swelldom  ;  and  will  sigh  with 
happiness  when  she  returns  to  the  noble  Philip 
and  shyly  confesses  that  she  has  loved  him  always. 
Published  by  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.25. 

"Josephine  Crewe,"  by  Helen  M.  Boulton,  is  a 
wild  and  improbable  tale,  and  an  unpleasant  one  as 
well.  The  heroine  is  taken  as  a  child  of  twelve 
from  the  London  slums,  where  she  has  lived  with 
her  mother  in  the  midst  of  the  lowest  degradation, 
and  transplanted  to  an  English  country  rectory, 
the  home  of  her  uncle.  Here  she  meets  some 
brutal  boy  cousins,  one  of  whom  is  depicted  as  an 
incipient  genius.  An  affection  arises  between  the 
two  which  is  not  impaired  by  a  wanton  kick  ad- 
ministered by  him  on  her  wounded  foot.  There 
is  nothing  enjoyable  about  the  book,  much  space 
being  given  to  descriptions  of  brutality  and  vicious- 
ness.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  resemblance  to  the 
novels  of  the  younger  Bronte"  sisters,  and  the 
rector's  boys  in  their  uncouthness  seem  modeled 
on  the  Yorke  household  in  Charlotte  Bronte's 
"Shirley."  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51-25. 


THE    RIVAL    POETS. 


The  following  poem  by  William  Watson — one  of 
the  former  aspirants  for  the  laureateship  —  has 
caused  a  great  sensation  in  England,  its  denuncia- 
tion of  Great  Britain's  policy  in  the  Armenian 
atrocities  being  so  scathing  that  it  has  brought  the 
blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks  of  thousands  of 
Englishmen  : 

THE  PURPLE   EAST. 

Never,  O  craven  England,  never  more 

Prate  thou  of  generous  effort,  righteous  aim  ! 
Betrayer  of  a  people,  know  thy  shame  ! 

Summer  bath  passed,  and  autumn's  thrashing  floor 

Been  winnowed  ;  winter  at  Armenia's  door 

Snarls  like  a  wolf;  and  still  the  sword  and  flame 
Sleep  not ;  thou  only  sleepest :  and  the  same 

Cry  onto  heaven  ascends  as  heretofore  ; 
And  the  red  stream  thou  mightst  have  stanched  yet 
runs ; 

And  o'er  the  earth  there  sounds  no  trumpet's  tone 
To  shake  the  ignoble  torpor  of  thy  sons  : 
But  with  indifferent  eyes  they  watch,  and  see 
Hell's  regent  sitting  yonder,  propped  by  thee, 

Abdul,  the  Damned,  on  his  infernal  throne. 

You  in  high  places  ;  you  that  drive  the  steeds 
Of  empire  ;  you  that  say  unto  our  hosts, 

"  Go  thither,"  and  they  go  ;  and  from  our  coasts 

Bid  sail  the  squadrons,  and  they  sail,  their  deeds 

Shaking  the  world  ;  lo  !  from  a  land  that  pleads 
For  mercy  where  no  mercy  is,  the  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  you  faltering  at  your  posts — 

Upbraid  you  parleying  while  a  people  bleeds 
To  death.     What  stays  the  thunder  in  your  hand  ? 

A  fear  for  England  ?     Can  her  pillared  fame 
Only  on  faith  forsworn  securely  stand, 
On  faith  forsworn  that  marders  babes  and  men  ? 
Are  such  the  terms  of  glory's  tenure?    Then 

Fall  her  accursed  greatness,  in  God's  name  ! 

Heaped  in  their  ghastly  graves  they  lie,  the  breeze 
Sickening  o'er  fields  where  others  vainly  wait 
For  burial ;  and  the  butchers  keep  high  state 
In  silken  palaces  of  perfumed  ease. 
The  panther  of  the  desert,  matched  with  these, 
Is  pitiful ;  beside  their  lust  and  hate 
Fire  and  the  pi  ague- wind  are  compassionate, 
And  soft  the  deadliest  fangs  of  ravening  seas, 
How  long  shall  they  be  borne  1     Is  not  the  cup 
Of  crime  yet  full  1    Doth  devildom  still  lack 
Some  consummating  crown  that  we  hold  back 
The  scourge,  and  in  Christ's  borders  give  them  room; 

How  long  shall  they  be  borne,  O  England?     Up, 
Tempest  of  God,  and  sweep  them  to  their  doom  ! 
This  has  called  forth  from  Alfred  Austin,  the  new 
poet  laureate,  the  following  reply  : 

Comrade,  to  whom  I  stretched  a  comrade's  hand, 
Ere  fame  found  hers  to  greet  you,  and  whom  still 
Right  bravely  singing  up  the  sacred  Hill, 
I  watch  from  where  its  cloudless  peaks  expand. 
Think  not  that  you  my  love  now  less  command. 
If  to  you,  willful.  I  oppose  my  will ; 
And  pray  yon  not  untune  sweet  voice  to  shrill 
In  harsh  upbraidines  of  the  Mother  Land. 
To  mock  her  is  to  soil  one's  self  with  shame, 
Nor  is  the  rhyme  yet  written  that  can  mar 
The  scroll  emblazoned  with  her  fadeless  fame, 
"  Sloping  to  twilight,"     Blinded  that  you  are, 
Look,  in  her  hand  shines  Freedom's  sword  aflame, 
And  on  her  forehead  glows  the  morning  star. 

But  she,  not  you,  nor  any  child  of  song. 
Must  sound  the  hour  the  friendless  to  befriend, 
And  with  nnmitigable  justice  rend 

The  ensanguined  trappings  from  the  Rod  of  Wrong. 

I,  too,  cry  out,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long 
Shall  ghouls  assail  and  not  one  glaive  defend  ?  " 
But  God's  great  patience  never  comes  to  end. 

And,  by  long  suffering,  vengeance  grows  more  strong. 

So  from  unseasonable  chidings  cease, 

Impious  to  her  who  bears  within  her  breast 
Wails  from  the  East  and  clamors  from  the  West. 

Nay,  should  the  clamor  and  the  wails  increase, 
Firm  in  the  faith  she  knoweth  what  is  best, 
Keep  you  to-night  the  Festival  of  Peace. 
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D.    APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Songs  and  Music  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play. 

Prepared  and  arranged  by  Susan  E.  Blow. 
Fully  illustrated.  Vol.  32,  International  Edu- 
cation Series.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  is  the  second  and  concluding  volume  of 
Miss  Blow's  version  of  Froebel's  noted  work  which 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  important  branch  of 
early  education,  the  kindergarten.  The  first  vol- 
ume, "The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries,"  may  be 
designated  as  the  Teacher's  or  Mother's  book,  and 
"The  Songs  and  Music,"  the  present  volume,  as 
the  Children's  book.  In  the  latter,  many  of  the 
pictures  have  been  enlarged  in  parts  to  bring  out 
the  details  more  distinctly.  New  translations  are 
made  of  the  songs,  eliminating  the  crudities  of 
poetic  composition  that  have  appeared  in  the  literal 
imitations  of  Froebel,  and  new  music  is  substituted 
where  the  original  has  been  discarded. 

A  Self-Denying   Ordinance. 

By  M.  Hamilton.  No,  183,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

A  singularly  brilliant  study  of  fashionable  life 
in  England  and  country  life  in  Ireland,  by  a  new 
writer  of  the  greatest  promise.  The  general  theme, 
a  woman's  unselfish  loyalty,  is  suggested  with 
great  adroitness.  This  is  one  of  the  cleverest  social 
studies  of  the  day. 

Appletons'  Hand-Book  of 
Winter  Resorts. 

For  Tourists  and  Invalids.  New  edition,  De- 
cember, 1895,  revised  to  date.  With  Maps, 
Illustrations,  Table  of  Railroad  Fares,  etc. 
i2mo.     Paper  cover,  50  cents. 

This  standard  manual  gives  complete  informa- 
tion as  to  winter  sanitariums  and  places  of  resort  in 
the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas, 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Mexico. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -drill  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  tlu  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina 
[aroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever. 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire 
system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York : 
E.  FOUGERA  &CO.,  26-30  N.William  St. 


FALL    GOODS 


H. 


HAITI   ARRIVED. 

S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  (TJp*tsirB), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  20,  iE 
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It  is  a  daring  man  who  tries  to  dramatize  a  poem 
or  a  book  that  has  been  the  joy  of  generations. 
The  figures  that  the  poet  or  the  novelist  has  clothed 
with  the  charm  and  the  splendor  of  his  rich  imagin- 
ation are  glorious  beings  that  live  in  the  realms 
where  all  men  are  brave  and  all  women  beautiful, 
where  neither  time,  nor  care,  nor  pain  can  rob 
them  of  their  youth  or  take  from  them  the  glamour 
of  their  romance. 

When  the  great  character  of  a  great  imaginative 
work  is  lifted  from  its  environment  in  a  book  and 
put  in  the  environment  of  a  drama,  it  becomes  a 
different  creature  in  a  different  sphere,  against  a 
different  background,  as  Carmen  did  in  her  trans- 
lation from  MerimeVs  story  to  Bizet's  opera,  or 
else  dwindles  away  into  a  stage  nonentity  that 
some  celebrated  player  may  chose  to  personate  for 
a  season,  as  Clara  Morris  did  Jane  Eyre.  The 
popular  novel,  the  narrative  poem,  rarely  bears 
transplanting  from  the  library-table  to  the  far  side 
of  the  footlights.  In  the  transit  its  glow  of  life,  its 
thrill  of  passionate  romance,  is  lost  like  the  beauty 
of  sea-weed  that  vanishes  when  the  delicate  flowers 
of  ocean  are  carried  from  the  shore. 

There  have  been  successful  adaptations  ;  that  is, 
adaptations  that  have  drawn  audiences  and  excited 
comment  ;  but  these,  like  "  Trilby,"  win  their  suc- 
cess from  the  popularity  of  the  book  they  generally 
parody.  "  Camille  "  is  almost  the  only  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  favorite  novel  that  has  lived  longer  than 
the  novel  itself.  No  one  reads  "  La  Dame  aux 
Camillas  "  now,  any  more  than  people  read  N.  P. 
Willis  or  "  Thaddeus  of  Warsaw,"  but  "  Camille  " 
has  life  in  her  yet  for  a  good  many  hard-working 
seasons,  and  many  lithe  and  lambent-eyed  beauties 
will  arise  and  put  the  melancholy  pulmonarian 
through  her  paces  before  she  quits  this  mortal 
scene  forever.  "  Magda"  is  also  an  adaptation  of 
a  book  which,  over  here,  at  least,  is  little  known. 
It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  these  two  plays 
were  made  by  the  authors  of  the  novels,  not  by 
outside  dramatists.  Such  a  success  is  almost  unique 
in  stage  annals.  It  is  like  that  of  Fitzgerald's  trans- 
lation of  the  Rubaiyat,  which  is  said  to  be  the  only 
case  on  record  where  a  translation  is  superior  to 
its  original. 

But,  oh,  how  daring  must  be  the  adapter  who 
bares  his  big  right  arm  and  makes  a  play  out  of 
"  Marmion  "  !  With  alarm,  with  terror,  one  imag- 
ines him  cutting  and  snipping  at  those  enchanted 
cantos,  getting  in  his  deadly  work  on  those  scenes 
of  splendor  that  have  been  the  magic  places  of 
chivalry  and  romance  since  first  we  knew  how  to 
read,  plucking  the  heart  out  of  the  mystery  of 
Constance  de  Beverley's  unhappy  love  and  fear- 
some fate,  writing  "  dialogue"  for  Marmion,  and 
working  up  Sir  Walter's  ideas  into  good  dramatic 
points  for  the  curtain  to  fall  on. 

There  are  people  who  assume  toward  Sir  Walter 
an  attitude  of  easy  patronage.  They  pat  him  on 
the  head,  and  say  he  did  well  for  his  age.  They, 
in  their  youth,  remember  to  have  enjoyed  some  of 
his  books,  and  recommend  them  now  as  good 
stories  for  young  people.  His  poems  are  stirring, 
but  inclined  to  jingle.  To  these  must  the  words  of 
the  Psalmist  come  readily — "  Philistia,  be  thou 
glad  of  me  I  "  A  shining  figure  in  Philistia  must 
be  that  creature  who  can  not  thrill  to  Jhe  clash  of 
steel,  and  tremble  to  the  measured  tread  of  the 
armed  battalions  that  sweep  so  grandly  through 
those  martial  pages. 

What  tremendous  fancies  teemed  in  the  brain  of 
the  old  Scotchman  !  What  a  pageant  goes  tramp- 
ing by,  with  banners  flying  and  helm  and  hauberk 
gleaming,  to  the  tourney  and  the  court.  The 
glamour  of  chivalry  shines  over  it  all ;  the  figures 
of  a  gallant  day  possess  the  scene — the  knights  in 
their  coats  of  mail,  the  yellow  -  locked  Saxon 
princesses,  the  swarthy  Crusaders  burned  by 
Paynim  suns.  The  Knight  of  the  Couchant 
Leopard  breaks  his  trust  for  the  summons  of  a 
royal  lady's  white  hand ;  the  Templar  throws 
aside  the  vows  of  his  order  and  his  knighthood  for 
the  light  of  a  Jewess's  dark  eyes.  Then  comes  an- 
other era,  and  in  the  Highlands  echo  the  pibrochs  of 
the  mustering  clans  and  the  tartans  gleam  among 
the  heather.  Those  were  the  days  of  great  fight- 
ing, of  the  glow  and  throb  of  that  wild  romance 
that  the  Wizard  of  the  North  had  in  his  heart  and 
on  his  pen  ;  the  days  of  fierce  hates  and  fiery  loves, 
of  blood  and  battle,  of  the  dare-devil  soldier,  like 
Dundee  and  Sir  Dugald  Dalgetty  ;  of  the  goddess 
made  woman,  like  Di  Vernon  and  Flora  Mclvor  ; 
of  ill-starred  loves,  like  Effe  Dean's  ;  of  awesome 
tragedies,  like  that  of  the  bridal  of  Lammermoor. 

Of  Scott's  metrical  novels,  "Marmion"  stands 
the  heart  where  an  ember  of  romance 


still  smolders,  it  is  a  joy  forever.  It  is  maddening 
to  hear  the  voice  of  complacent  mediocrity  sum  up 
its  merits  in  the  phrase  "  a  favorite  poem  for  boys." 
From  first  to  last  it  glows  with  the  ardor  of  a  noble 
picturesqueness.  Across  its  pages  sound  the  tramp 
of  soldiers  and  the  blast  of  the  trumpet,  the  clangor 
of  meeting  armies,  and  the  ringing  of  sword  against 
sword.  The  rude  life  of  the  camp,  the  midnight 
resting-place  of  the  marching  retinue,  give  place 
to  the  tapestried  halls  of  Norham  Castle,  where 
Lady  Heron  throws  her  sidelong  glances  at  the 
king,  and  the  gloomy  oubliettes  of  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Cutbbert's,  where  a  recreant  nun  pays  the  pen- 
alty of  broken  vows.  Through  it  all,  splendid  in 
the  insolence  of  his  own  triumphs  and  his  sover- 
eign's favor,  passes  the  figure  of  the  magnificent 
adventurer,  "  no  carpet-knight  so  trim,  but  in  close 
fight  a  warrior  grim,  in  camps  a  leader  sage."  The 
fair-haired  horse-boy,  who  for  three  years  followed 
in  his  train  in  the  jerkin  and  hose  of  a  page,  is 
only  shown  to  the  reader  by  the  wavering  light  of 
the  cresset  in  the  dungeons  of  the  abbey. 

In  Percy  Sage's  adaptation  of  "  Marmion,"  the 
adapter  seems  to  be  determined  to  change  every- 
thing that  can  be  changed.  He  can  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  let  well  alone,  and  he  must  always 
improve  a  little  on  Sir  Walter.  The  antics  he 
makes  Constance  de  Beverley  go  through  before 
he  allows  her  to  die  in  the  dungeon  are  worthy  of 
the  invention  of  Old  Sleuth.  Through  the  first 
two  acts,  Constance  comes  gliding  in  and  out  like 
an  unlaid  ghost,  two  cowled  and  soft-footed  friars 
dogging  her  footsteps  with  the  faithfulness  of 
Mary's  little  lamb.  Mr.  Sage  has  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  up  a  second  act  at  all,  hence  he  re- 
sorted to  the  expedient  of  having  Constance  make 
a  second  escape  from  St.  Cuthbert's,  pursue  Mar- 
mion on  his  way  to  Scotland,  and  catch  up  with 
him  at  that  very  wayside  inn  where  he  feels  the 
deadly  oppression  and  premonition  of  her  death. 
Here  the  friars  keep  stealing  in  at  one  door  as  she 
steals  out  at  the  other,  and  after  they  have  done 
this  several  times,  the  holy  men  get  exasperated, 
hurry  their  pace,  jump  out  at  Constance,  and  one 
long-drawn,  piercing  shriek  leads  one  to  believe 
that  this  time  they  have  her  safe  and  sound. 

In  her  death  scene,  Mr.  Sage  introduces  a  vial  of 
poison.  He  entirely  excludes  the  tragic  and  terri- 
ble prophetic  mood  that  the  awe  of  her  approach- 
ing death  creates  in  the  unhappy  nun.  Her  accom- 
plice in  the  attempted  murder  of  Lady  Claire  is 
also  eliminated  from  the  scene.  Constance  has  a 
little  vial  of  poison,  which  she  takes,  then  has  stage 
visions,  and  is  hustled  into  the  aperture  of  her 
tomb,  which  the  friars  begin  to  wall  up  with  large 
blocks  of  stone.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  a 
trumpet  sounds  above  and  a  mighty  voice  is  heard 
calling.  The  abbesses  and  the  abbots,  all  sitting 
in  a  row  on  the  judgment  seat,  prick  up  their  ears, 
and  down  the  winding  stair  comes  Lord  Marmion, 
with  six  trusty  henchmen  at  his  heels.  He  seizes  a 
pickaxe,  and  with  one  blow  knocks  down  the  wall. 
Constance  staggers  out  and  falls  in  his  arms,  dead, 
while  the  abbesses  and  the  abbots  and  the  six  trusty 
henchmen  all  look  on  with  languid  interest. 

The  piece  ends  with  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, 
which  rages  furiously  in  the  wings,  but  never  gets 
on  the  stage.  A  clashing  of *  steel  goes  on  that 
almost  drowns  the  billing  and  cooing  of  De  Wilton 
and  Lady  Claire,  who  meet  here  for  the  first  time 
since  De  Wilton's  return  to  the  world.  The  erst- 
while Palmer  is  a  true  lover,  for,  though  he  is  done 
up  in  fine  fighting  trim,  with  jointed  mail  over  his 
legs  and  arms  and  a  helmet  with  a  visor  and  a  long 
pink  plume  coming  out  of  the  top  of  it,  he  forgets 
all  about  the  battle,  and  has  a  scene  of  love-making 
with  Lady  Claire  that  Sir  Walter,  who  loved  a 
good  fighter  every  time,  would  not  have  thought  at 
all  suitable  in  the  moment  of  war.  The  sudden 
sight  of  his  long-lost  love  was,-  however,  some  ex- 
cuse for  De  Wilton.  The  first  glimpse  of  her 
astonished  him  immensely,  for,  with  lowered  visor, 
he  approached  her  and  faltered,  "Claire,  do  you 
not  know  me  ? "  and  then  seemed  hurt  that  she 
did  not. 

The  death  of  Marmion  ended  the  play,  but  was 
untimely  cut  in  twain  by  the  lowering  of  the  curtain 
before  the  gentleman  had  quite  died.  The  curtain, 
however,  went  up  again,  and  Marmion  went  on 
dying,  till  he  had  accomplished  his  last  words  and 
bade  a  decent  farewell  to  this  mortal  scene.  It  was 
a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Percy  Sage  entirely  left  out 
the  Douglas.  This  had  its  advantages,  for  there 
was  certainly  nobody  in  Mr.  James's  company  who 
could  act  the  Douglas  as  that  magnificent  figure 
should  be  acted.  One  likes  to  keep  undisturbed 
one's  own  conception  of  the  scene  where  Douglas, 
folding  his  cloak  around  him,  refused  the  hand  of 
his  despised  guest : 

"  My  castles  are  my  king's  alone 
From  turret  to  foundation  stone. 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own, 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp  ! " 


—  Having  overcome  all  mechanical  diffi- 
culties,  the  Lurline  Baths  can  now  refill  the  swim- 
ming tank  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  this  altered 
condition  of  things  they  propose  to  empty  the  tank 
at  ten  o'clock  every  night  and  to  forthwith  refill  it. 
Wishing  to  afford  bathers  and  the  public  every 
satisfaction,  they  will  throw  their  doors  open  and 
permit  all  persons  to  witness  the  operation  free  of 
charge. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Yvette  a  New  York. 
Apropos  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  statement  in  the  in- 
terview from  which  we  printed  some  extracts  last 
week,  to  the  effect  that  she  intended  to  have  a  song 
written    about    the    American  shop-girls  who  cry 
"  Cash  i  "  the  New  York  Sun  prints  the  following 
— which  is  not,  perhaps,  just  what  she  wanted  : 
Me  voici  done  en  Amenque  i 
Ze  English  langue  I  no  her  speak. 
Eh,  bien  !  I  make  in  one  small  week 
Ze — what  you  call  him? — mash. 
But  when  1  cherche  ze  caractere 
Americain,  I  find  nowhere, 
Except  one  mot  extraordinaire: 
"  Cash  !  cash  !" 

Quaod  je  vais  dans  un  magastn 

For  shopping  a  l'Americain, 

Ze  fioor-walkaire,  one  great  big  man, 

Full  me  his  grand'  moustache. 
Ze  saleslady  to  talk  I  try, 
She  understand  me  not ;  for  why  ? 
She  always  at  ze  shop-girls  cry : 
"  Cash  !  cash  !" 

Ah  !  les  New  Yorkais  aiment  Yvette, 
They  like  her  little  chansonette, 
Because  Yvette — don't  you  forget  ! 

She  gave  them  not  ze  trash. 
She  gave  them  songs  so  gay  and  leste, 
She  never  give  them  any  rest, 
And  they  give  her  what  they  have  best : 

Cash  !  cash  ! 

Partout,  partout,  j'  n'  entends  qu'  ce  mot: 
Ze  girls,  ze  ladies,  men  also. 
Ma  foi  !  I  think  zis  country  go 

To — how  you  say  ? — to  smash. 
Oh,  I  don't  like  it — ca  m'ennuie, 
Je  m'en  vais  back  to  cher  Paris : 
And  zis  is  what  I  take  with  me: 

Cash  !  cash  ! — Henry  Tyrrell. 


—  "The  Advertisement  Once  More,"  is 
the  title  ofan  instructive  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Man- 
ning, of  No.  10  Spruce  Street,  New  York,  which 
within  the  compass  of  22  pages  compresses  a  good 
deal  of  information  about  advertising,  both  on  its 
scientific  and  practical  sides,  of  both  of  which  the 
author-publisher  has  for  years  been  a  student. 
Not  only  the  meaning  and  functions  of  advertising, 
but  its  literature,  forms,  cost,  etc.,  are  intelligently 
handled  in  a  way  to  make  the  publication  of  use 
to  business  men.  There  is  constant  need  of  much 
information  from  an  authoritative  source,  and  Mr. 
Manning's  pamphlet,  which  is  sold  for  25  cents, 
will  be  worth  many  times  its  cost  to  every  merchant 
who  shall  send  for  a  copy  of  it,  and  shall  profit  by 
its  hints. — The  Philadelphia  Record,  Dec.  31,  1895. 


—  To  force  clearance,  A.  Hirschman,  113 
Sutter  Street,  continues  his  gTeat  sacrifice  sale  of 
diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  and  silverware. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

PLAYING   AT  THE   ORPHEUM, 

Can  be  engaged  for  Parties,  Receptions, 
Weddings,  etc. 

Nobody  is  authorized  to  accept  engage- 
ments for  this  orchestra  but  Mr.  Kosner  or 
Mr.  Jaulus. 

AddresB  E.  M.  Kosner  or  B.  .Jaulus,  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.      Telephone,   Sutter  1571. 


IilEBEKT'S   ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  L1EBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


ENIELIE  MELVILLE 


Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Thorough  Dramatic  Training.  Readings , 
Operatic  and  Drawing-room  Singing. 

2300  WEBSTER  STREET, 
Cor.  Washington. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  S06  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


TrVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.  Third  Edition  of  the  Beautiful  Spectacle 

-:-       I  3C  ION       -:- 

Or,  The  Man  of  the  Wheel. 

New    Songs.      New    Dances.       New    Specialties. 

In  Preparation THE  GENTLE  SAT  AGE 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co..  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Beginning  Monday,  Jan.  20th,  Jacob  Litt's  Elaborate 
Production  of  an  Entirely  Original  and  Romantic 
Comedy  Drama.  Excelling  in  Perfection  of  Detail  and 
Picturesqueness  any  Previous  Presentation  of  Melo- 
drama in  this  country. 

I3XT   OUS  KENTUCKY 

The  Original  Band  of  Pickaninnies.  20  of  'em,  and  a.  Genu- 
ine Horse-Race  by  Six  Kentucky  Thoroughbreds. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing  Tuesday,  Jan.  zist,  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany.    The  Acme  of  all  Great  Productions — 
The  Glorious  Naval  Drama, 

-:-  TEE  EKTSIG-3NT  -:- 
Four  Stupendous  Scenes — Double-Deck  Scene  of  U. 
S.  Frigate  San  Jacinto.  View  of  the  Harbor  of  Havana, 
Cuba,  by  Moonlight.  President's  Room  in  the  White 
House.     Spar-Deck  of  a  United  States  Man-of-War. 

January  27th,  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 


Mokosco's    Geand    Opeka    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of  A  LOXG  LANE. 


Monday  Evening,  Jan.  20th,  The  Great  Comedy  Drama, 

THE    MAN    WITHOUT    A    COUNTRY  ! 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM. 

"Wednesday  Evening  January  33, .1896 

A  GRAND  CONCERT 

—  BY — 

GRACE  CHURCH  CHOIR, 

Assisted  by   Miss   Mabel  Love,   Soprano ;    Mrs    Maud 
Chappelle-Henley,  Contralto  ;    The  Plymouth  Quar- 
tette, William  H.  Holt,  Conductor. 
Proceeds  for  the  Church  Choir  Fund.     Ticket-  50c. 

each  ma}'  be  had  of  Sherman  &  Clay,  Jan.  21st  and  22a. 

BEETHOVEN   HAlZ 

Wednesday  Evening January  32,  1896 

COKTCER.T      HV 

OTTO    BENDIX 

Assisted  by  Mrs.  O.  Bendix,  Nathan  Landg- 
berger,  and  Louis  Von  Der  Mehden. 

TICKETS SI. 00 

For  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  music  store. 

BEETHOVEN    HALL, 

8ATOT  HOTEL, 

N.  E.  corner  Post  and  Powell  Streets. 

The  elegant  Hall  (with  comfortable  anteroom),  brill- 
iantly illuminated  with  electric  lights.  Perfect  ventila- 
tion. Specially  adapted  for  Concerts,  Parties,  and  Balls, 
can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Apply:    DEUTSCHER  VEREDT,  adjoining. 


Why 
Evans'? 


Reasons : 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 
Mountain  Spring  Water. 
Years  in  the  Wood. 
Improved  Bottling. 
Result : 

Finest  Ale  Brewed. 
No  Harmful  Acidity. 
No  False  Ferments. 
No  Cloud  of  Sediment. 

EVANS' 

India  Pale  Ale 

Sold  by  leading  Hotels, 
Clubs  and  Cafes. 
|C.    H.    EVANS    &    SONS, 
Hudson,  NeTv  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


Don't  Cut  Up 

a  lot  of  galvanized  iron  till  you  have  tested  it.  Bend 
it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks  or  cracks  or  weakens ; 
hammer  it ;  drive  nails  through  it ;  try  it  according  to 
what  you  are  going  to  use  it  for.  Better  lay  aside 
a  poor  iron  than  throw  away  labor  on  it. 

Still  better — try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Not  every 
make  is  guaranteed.  You  may  save  freight  and  cart- 
age and  handling  besides. 

Apollo  is  flat  and  soft ;  but  test  it,  as  if  it  were  not 
guaranteed.  It  is  guaranteed,  however.  Return  all 
faulty  sheets,  whether  whole  or  not.  We  are  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  to  find  out  faults  in  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  them. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


January  20,  iS 


THE 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  Chimmie  Fadden  "  on  the  Stage. 

The  dramatization  of  Edward  W.  Townsend*s 
Chimmie  Fadden  sketches,  in  which  the  author 
had  the  assistance  of  Augustus  Thomas's  experi- 
ence as  a  playwright,  was  "tried  on  the  dog" 
in  a  Connecticut  town  some  time  ago,  but  it  re- 
ceived its  first  production  in  New  York  at  the  Gar- 
den Theatre  last  Monday. 

Of  course  many  changes  were  needed  to  fit  the 
sketches  for  representation  on  the  stage.  In  the 
first  two  acts,  Chimmie  is  shown  on  his  native 
heath,  the  Bowery,  where  he  rescues  Miss  Fanny 
from  insult  in  the  first  act,  himself  being  badly 
wounded,  and  is  visited  on  his  sick-bed  by  her  and 
her  friends  in  the  second.  In  the  third  act, 
Chimmie,  now  employed  as  a  page  at  the  Van 
Courtlands'  counlry-place,  is  suspected  of  com- 
plicity in  a  burglary  of  the  house,  and  in  the 
fourth  he  is  proved  innocent  and  marries  the 
Duchess. 

The  first  two  acts  are  given  up  to  character 
sketches  and  life  on  the  Bowery  ;  the  last  two  are 
of  a  higher  grade  of  comedy,  and  there  are  some 
clever  complications  and  witty  dialogue  in  the  love- 
affairs  of  Mr.  Burton  and  Miss  Fanny  and 
Chimmie  and  her  maid.  Charles  H.  Hopper  is 
said  to  have  exhibited  an  admirable  conception  of 
Chimmie,  and  the  play  is  evidently  a  success. 


A  Popular  Racing  Play. 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  is  to  be  the  attraction  at  the 
California  Theatre  for  the  next  two  weeks,  com- 
mencing on  Monday  night,  The  play  was  a  great 
popular  success  when  it  was  given  at  the  same  the- 
atre, some  months  ago,  and  it  ran  for  a  year  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York.  Its  chief  novel 
features  are  a  horse-race  on  the  stage  and  the  pick- 
aninny band  of  twenty  little  darkies  ranging  from 
eight  to  thirteen  years  ;  in  addition,  it  is  a  well- 
constructed  play  with  a  good  plot.  Laura  Burt, 
the  original  Madge,  heads  the  company,  which 
also  includes  Ralph  Stuart,  H.  B.  Bradley,  Paul 
Scott,  Pierce  Kingsley,  John  H.  Mack,  Burt  Grant, 
Charles  Powell,  Robert  Bibbs,  Alace  M.  Snyder, 
Kate  Glassford,  and  others. 

Tom  Keene  will  follow  "  In  Old  Kentucky,"  his 
engagement  beginning  on  Tuesday  night,  Febru- 
ary nth,  as  the  first  of  the  Paderewski  recitals  will 
take  place  on  Monday  night,  February  10th. 


try,  and  the  other  members  of  the  company  fill  it 
out  to  a  very  complete  organization.  They  have  a 
very  extended  repertoire,  too,  and  will  present 
some  interesting  novelties  during  the  season. 

"Ixion's"  Long  Run. 

It  was  intended  that  "The  Gentle  Savage" 
should  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  next 
Monday  evening,  but  "Ixion"  is  so  popular  that 
the  management  has  wisely  decided  to  put  off  the 
new  piece  for  another  week.  "  Ixion,"  therefore, 
will  begin  its  last  week  on  Monday,  making  its 
record  five  weeks.  In  these  days  of  feverish  crav- 
ing for  novelty,  it  is  a  very  good  showing.  But  it 
is  well  deserved,  for  the  cast  and  manner  of  pro- 
duction are  excellent,  and  new  songs  and  specialties 
are  introduced  every  week. 

"  The  Gentle  Savage  "is  postponed  till  January 
27th,  when  it  will  be  given  a  most  careful  mounting. 
If  it  is  the  same  "  Gentle  Savage  "  that  Henry  E. 
Dixey  had  in  his  bag  so  long,  it  ought  to  have  a 
good  part  for  the  comedian.  A  revival  of  "  Der 
Freischutz  "  will  follow  it. 


An  American  Naval  Drama. 

With  all  this  war  talk  going  on,  the  revival  of 
"The  Ensign"  by  the  Frawley  Company  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  next  week  is  quite  timely.  The 
play  hinges  on  the  capture  of  the  Southern  Com- 
missioners, Mason  and  Slidell,  by  Captain  Charles 
Wilkes,  of  the  San  Jacinto,  from  the  British 
steamer,  Trent,  in  the  port  of  Havana,  and  around 
this  historical  incident  a  highly  interesting  naval 
drama  has  been  written. 

The  performance  will  have  added  interest  from 
the  facts  that  in  it  H.  S.  Duffield,  the  new  stage- 
manager,  will  make  his  first  appearance  with  the 
company,  and  so  will  Little  Mildred,  the  child 
actress.  Blanche  Bates  will  have  a  chance  to  show 
what  she  can  do  in  a  sweet  and  emotional  rfile. 
Almost  the  entire  strength  of  the  company  is  re- 
quired to  fill  out  the  cast  of  characters. 


"The  Man  Without  a  Country." 
Sedley  Brown's  comedy  drama,  "  A  Long  Lane," 
has  been  the  play  of  the  week  at  Morosco's  Grand 
Opera  House.  The  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany have  been  well  suited  in  their  roles,  and  the 
performance  has  been  an  eminently  satisfactory 
one.  But  the  management  has  an  inflexible  rule 
that  no  play  shall  be  continued  beyond  its  first 
week,  and  consequently  there  is  a  new  piece  an- 
nounced for  Monday  night.  This  is  James  Haskin's 
drama,  "  The  Man  Without  a  Country,"  which  has 
never  yet  been  seen  in  San  Francisco.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  highly  sensational  play,  and  popular 
approval  of  it  is  confidently  expected. 

In  it  a  new  member  of  the  stock  company  will 
make  her  first  appearance  here,  in  the  person  of 
Woody  Van  Dyke,  a  child  actress.  Though  there 
is  no  new  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  or  "  Editha's 
Burglar "  in  sight,  there  seems  to  be  a  boom  in 
child-actresses,  and,  not  to  be  beaten  by  the  Colum- 
bia or  the  Tivoli,  Manager  Morosco  has  joined  the 
procession  by  adding  Woody  Van  Dyke  to  bis 
company.     She  is  said  to  be  quite  clever. 


The  Coming  Opera  Season. 

Marie  Wainwright  will  present  Tom  Taylor's 
"  An  Unequal  Match  "  for  the  last  two  perform- 
ances of  her  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre, 
this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow  evenings,  and  then 
darkness  will  enshroud  the  pretty  theatre  for  a 
fortnight.  Some  company  has  gone  wrong,  and 
the  engagement  had  to  be  canceled. 

The  Tavary  Grand  Opera  Company  will  re-open 
the  theatre  on  Monday,  February  3d.  This  organ- 
ization contains  neither  Calves  nor  Pattis,  but  it  is 
a  well-trained  troupe  of  capable  singers,  and  it  may 
be  confidently  expected  that  it  will  give  us  as  enjoy- 
able a  season  of  opera  as  it  did  a  year  ago.  Mme. 
Tavary  has  been  a  great  singer,  the  little  Dorre 
made  a  decided  hit  here  last  year  and  has  since 
been  repeating  that  success  throughout  the  coun- 


A  Famous  Newspaper  Man. 

Rarely  is  it  that  a  newspaper  writer  has  at- 
tracted so  much  attention  as  has  of  late  Henry 
Norman,  correspondent  of  the  London  Chronicle. 
He  came  to  Washington  to  investigate  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine,  the  state  of  the  Venezuelan  question, 
and  public  opinion  on  it  in  America.  The  dis- 
patches which  he  sent  to  his  newspaper  in  London 
have  had  a  most  profound  effect  upon  public 
opinion  there. 

Although  of  English  birth,  Henry  Norman  is  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  He  spent  his  boyhood  in 
Paris  and  then  graduated  at  Harvard  University. 
After  Harvard,  he  took  a  two-year  post-graduate 
course  at  Leipzig.  He  then  went  on  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  where  he  remained  four  years.  He  was 
sent  on  many  missions  for  that  paper,  for  which  he 
was  well  fitted,  owing  to  bis  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages, of  which  he  speaks  and  writes  six.  He 
left  the  Gazette  on  inheriting  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  began  traveling  for  pleasure.  He  stopped  in 
Egypt  for  a  time,  and  wrote  a  number  of  magazine 
articles  about  that  interesting  country.  He  then 
went  to  Japan,  and  published  two  books — one, 
"The  Real  Japan,"  the  other,  "People  and  Poli- 
tics of  the  Far  East " — both  of  which  are  looked 
upon  as  authorities.  On  his  return  to  London  he 
fell  in  love  with  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  a  young 
lady  who  traveled  alone  in  masculine  garb  through 
the  wildest  part  of  Europe,  and  subsequently  pub- 
lished her  experiences  in  a  book  called  "  A  Girl  in 
the  Carpathian  Mountains."  The  marriage  is  a 
very  happy  one. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  Mr.  Norman  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Chronicle  in  London  as  literary 
editor.  He  has  since  been  promoted  to  the  posi- 
tion of  assistant  to  the  editor-in-chief,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Massingham.  Before  coming  to  Washington  to 
ascertain  the  facts  about  the  Monroe  doctrine,  he 
had  just  returned  from  Constantinople,  where  his 
dispatches  about  the  Armenian  atrocities  caused  a 
sensation  in  London.  Norman  has  visited  nearly 
every  country  on  the  globe,  and  has  been  in  every 
State  of  the  Union  except  six.  He  is  yet  under 
forty  years  of  age. 

Norman  is  well-known  in  San  Francisco.  He 
was  here  some  years  ago,  and  spent  several  months 
in  this  city.  His  stay  here  is  remembered  on  ac- 
count of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and 
W.  R.  Hearst,  to  whom  he  brought  letters  of  intro- 
duction. Hearst  took  quite  a  fancy  to  Norman, 
and  the  two  were  constantly  together.  One  day, 
however,  there  appeared  in  the  Examiner  an  article 
lampooning  Norman,  and  caricaturing  him  as  sus- 
pended with  dripping  garments  from  the  end 
of  a  boat-hook.  The  article  went  on  to  say 
that  Norman  had  jumped  into  the  bay  at  the 
behest  of  a  lady,  and  insinuated  that  he  was 
drunk.  Norman  was  highly  incensed  at  this 
article,  and  Hearst  was  much  put  out  at  its  publi- 
cation. He  sent  an  apology  to  Norman,  in  which 
he  informed  him  he  had  discharged  Henderson, 
bis  managing  editor.  On  receipt  of  this,  Norman, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  published  Hearst's  private 
letter  in  staring  black  type  in  the  advertising  col- 
umns of  the  Chronicle.  It  was  now  the  turn  of 
Hearst  to  be  offended.  He  claimed  that  Norman 
had  violated  all  the  ethics  in  publishing  a  private 
letter.  The  incident  ended  there.  But  the  breach 
was  never  healed  between  the  two  journalists. 


Albert  Chevalier  is  coming  to  America  at  last, 
having  engaged  to  sing  his  coster  songs  at  Koster 
and  Bial's  in  New  York,  beginning  some  time  in 
March.  His  engagement  is  for  four  weeks,  and  he 
is  to  get  three  thousand  dollars  a  week.  He  is 
probably  the  best-known  music-ball  artist  in  Lon- 
don to-day,  but  how  American  audiences  will  take 
him  is  a  question.  There  is  more  pathos  than  fun 
in  his  songs,  and  his  art  is  very  subtle.  But  so 
was  Guilbert's,  and  she  sang  in  a  foreign  tongue, 
and  yet  the  American  public  liked  her. 


The  concerts  to  be  given  by  Sousa's  Band  under 
the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 
will  take  place  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion.  They 
will  begin  some  time  next  month. 


Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  San  Francisco 
will  hold  an  exhibition  illustrative  of  printing  and  i 
its  related  arts,  at  the  Partington  Studio,  424  Pine 
Street.  There  will  be  a  private  view  for  the  mem- 
bers and  annual  subscribers  on  Saturday  evening, 
January  18th.  The  exhibition  will  be  open  to  the 
public,  afternoon  and  evening,  from  January  20th 
to  25th,  inclusive,  at  twenty-five  cents  admission. 
There  will  be  on  view  : 

Books  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time ; 
original  drawings  for  book  illustrations  ;  book-plates  ; 
sumptuous  bindings,  old  and  modern  ;  etching  and  etch- 
ings, with  press  in  operation  ;  lithography,  with  full  illus- 
tration of  process  ;  engraving  on  wood,  steel,  and  copper  ; 
reproductive  processes— zincotypes,  half-tones,  chromatic 
printing,  etc.,  with  the  original  drawings ;  type-casting, 
electrotyping;  the  newspaper  —  chronological  exhibit, 
modern  processes  of  composition,  stereotyping,  etc. ; 
poster  exhibit,  etc. 

Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  State  University, 
has  charge  of  the  book  collections.  Mayor  Sutro 
has  contributed  some  of  his  rarest  books.  Miss 
Hobart  has  permitted  the  exhibition  of  her  port- 
folio of  etchings  and  original  drawings  by  Gibson, 
Wenzel,  and  others,  and  the  Buckingham  and 
Harrison  collections  will  also  be  seen.  There  will 
be  many  other  features  that  will  make  the  exhibi- 
tion very  interesting. 


Edward  W.  Townsend  gave  a  reading  from  bis 
books  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  last  Saturday 
afternoon.  The  occasion  was  an  entertainment  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association, 
and  there  were  other  numbers  on  the  programme, 
but  the  chief  interest  centred  in  Mr.  Townsend's 
reading.  First  he  read  two  scenes,  descriptive  of 
the  Bowery,  from  his  novel,  "A  Daughter  of  the 
Tenements,"  and  then  he  read  the  story  of  Chim- 
mie's  marriage  to  the  Duchess  and  their  wedding 
journey  to  Niagara  Falls.  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  the  many  who  were  present  to  hear  Mr.  Town- 
send's interpretation  of  his  writings,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  he  can  be  persuaded  to  read  again  be- 
fore he  returns  to  the  East. 


Pinero's  new  play,  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt," 
which  was  produced  in  New  York  a  few  nights  ago, 
is  a  double-barreled  "  purpose  drama."  It  has  two 
heroines,  and  one  of  them  illustrates  the  dangers 
of  that  freedom  from  control  v.  hich  fashionable 
girls  now  crave,  while  the  other  is  a  horrible  ex- 
ample of  the  evils  entailed  by  undue  jealousy.  In 
one  scene,  the  venturesome  wife  has  an  interview 
with  the  suspecting  wife's  husband,  white  the  latter 
is  listening  behind  a  screen,  and  the  former  gets 
recklessly  drunk  and  proposes  an  elopement. 


Corinne  in  "  Hendrik  Hudson,  Jr.,"  Peter  Dailey 
in  "The  Night  Clerk,"  Edward  Milton  Royle's 
new  play,  "  Mexico,"  and  Roland  Reed  in  two  new 
plays  are  among  the  attractions  booked  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre. 


—  On  Thursday,  January  23D,  Messrs. 
Baldwin  &  Hammond  will  sell  at  their  salesroom, 
No.  10  Montgomery  Street,  the  property  of  the 
Pacific  Improvement  Company  situated  on  Market, 
Valencia,  Mission,  and  Twelfth  Streets.  This  prop- 
erty is  situated  only  three  blocks  from  the  City 
Hall,  in  that  portion  of  the  city  that  has  been 
making  the  most  rapid  advances  lately,  and  the 
sale  offers  a  favorable  opportunity  to  secure  very 
desirable  business  and  residence  property.  The 
terms  of  sale  are  one-quarter  cash  and  the  re- 
mainder in  one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest 
at  seven  per  cent,  on  the  deferred  payments. 


—  Veronica  is  an  absolute  cure  for  dia- 
betes  and  other  forms  of  kidney  troubles.  So 
wonderful  has  been  the  result,  that  physicians  now 
admit  its  great  curative  properties.  Veronica  is  a 
natural  medicinal  spring  water,  and  is  for  sale 
everywhere.     Beware  of  imitations. 
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FAILED 

The  Ideal  Tonic 
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j   INTERESTING  COLLECTION  OF   ! 

Portraits 

OF  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  .-Igreeable. 

Every  Test  "Proves  deputation. 
ATOid Substitutions.  Ask  for' Yin  Mariani.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Pirn :  41  Bi  h™,,...  52  w.  IStfcSt.,  HewYorh. 

LONDO* :  239  Oiford  Street. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  yonng  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  Angust  i.  1895. 
MME,  E.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 


Mrs.  James  Taylor,  who  resides  at  No.  82 
Bailey  avenue,  Kingsbridge,  New  York, 
on  the  14th  of  December,  1894,  said  :  *'  My 
age  is  65  years.     For  the  past  two  years  I 
have  had  liver  trouble  and  indigestion.  I 
always  employed  a  physician,  which  I  did  in 
this  case,  but  obtained  no  beneficial  results. 
I  never  had  any  faith  in  patent  medicines, 
but  having  seen   Ripans  Tabules 
recommended  very  highly  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  I  concluded  to  give  them  a 
trial.     After  using  them  for  a  short  time, 
I  found  they  were  just  what  my  case 
demanded.    I   have   never  employed  a 
physician  since,  which  means  $2  a  call  and 
$1  for  medicine.     One  dollar's  worth  of 
Ripans  Tabules  lasts  me  a  month,  and  I 
would  not  be  without  them  if  it  were  my 
last  dollar.     They  are  the  only  thing  that 
ever  gave  me  any  permanent  relief.     I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  them 
to  any  one  similarly  affected. 
(Signed),  Mrs.  J.  Taylor." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Dividend  Notice. 


THE  GEKMAX  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1895,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  tour  and  twenty-six  one-bundreths  (4  26-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  one-hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Thurs- 
day, January  2d,  1896. 

GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


"Millions 
of  Money 

For  an  Inch 
of  Time," 

wailed  poor  Queen  Bess. 

Time  is  just  as  valuable  to- 
day— it  is  priceless.      How 
many  Queens  of  American  homes  could  save  half  their  time 
by  using  in  their  daily,  monthly,  yearly  cleaning, 

GOLD  DUST 

1     U/ACMINn  "^POWDER. 


V 

A  J 


A 


WASHING 


This  wonderful  preparation  not  only  saves  a  woman's  money, 
but  it  saves  her  time  and  strength.  It's  the  home  comfort 
that  makes  other  home  comforts  possible.  All  grocers  sell 
Gold  Dust  in  large  packages—price  25  cents.  Made  only  by 
THE  IN.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 

St.  Loula,      Chicago,      New  York,     Boston,     Philadelphia,      San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  20,  1S96. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  many  new-year  parties  in  the  East,  con- 
cerning which  we  spoke  in  our  last  number,  have 
been  followed  by  a  marked  dullness  in  New  York 
society.  Dancing-parties  had  been  announced  by 
Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  William  Douglas 
Sloane,  and  Mrs.  Twombley  ;  but  owing  to  the 
sudden  death  of  Miss  Twombley  from  pneumonia, 
all  these  affairs  have  been  abandoned,  and  the 
various  families  are  all  in  mourning.  The  social 
outlook  in  New  York,  therefore,  is  very  dull.  There 
now  remain  to  look  forward  to  only  the  two  Assem- 
bly balls,  the  Cinderella  balls,  the  Dancing  Class, 
and  the  Patriarchs'  dances.  There  will  be  the 
usual  number  of  dinners  and  luncheons,  but  they 
are  small  affairs.  In  fact,  it  is  in  New  York  in  this 
regard  very  much  as  it  is  in  San  Francisco.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  subscription  dances,  like  the 
Patriarchs'  and  the  Assembly  balls,  there  would  be 
very  few  large  affairs  throughout  the  social  season 
in  New  York.  In  San  Francisco  this  condition  of 
affairs  is  even  more  marked.  The  dances  of  the 
Friday  Night  Cotillion  Club  make  a  rallying  point 
for  society.  If  they  were  to  be  given  up,  the  social 
season  would  indeed  be  blank.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample, the  only  large  private  affair  that  was  given 
was  the  Hager  ball,  and  this  season  there  has  been 
but  one,  the  Wallace  ball.  Matters  seem  to  be  in 
very  much  the  same  condition  in  New  York. 


In  the  East,  there  still  continues,  however,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  festivity  in  the  country.  Those  who 
have  country- places  at  Lennox  went  to  them  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes 
took  up  a  party  of  sixty  last  week,  and  had  the 
largest  dinner-dance  ever  given  in  Lennox  in  the 
winter.  Mrs.  Stokes's  party  were  out  driving  in 
four-in-hands  every  day  that  they  remained.  At 
Lakewood,  N.  J.,  there  were  also  a  large  number 
of  house-parties  from  New  York.  At  Orange, 
N.  J.,  there  was  also  much  holiday  festivity,  and 
the  Riding  and  Driving  Club,  which  has  its  head- 
quarters at  Orange,  took  the  lead  in  the  holiday 
sports.  Golf  has  been  much  in  evidence  at  all  the 
places  we  have  mentioned.  The  cold  weather  did 
not  set  in  around  New  York  until  after  new-year's 
was  over,  so  there  was  no  sleighing  or  skating  up 
to  that  time. 

In  Washington,  the  season  is  very  gay.  The 
Brices'  new-year  cotillion  we  mentioned  last  week. 
There  were  several  California  ladies  there,  includ- 
ing Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  a  relative  of  the  hostess.  An- 
other Californian  was  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst,  who 
was  fairly  blazing  with  diamonds.  The  most  ele- 
gant affair  of  recent  years  in  Washington  was  the 
breakfast  given  on  New- Year's  Day  to  the  diplo- 
matic corps  by  Secretary  of  State  Olney  and  his 
wife.  There  were  no  new-year  receptions  except 
at  official  houses.  The  Marquis  Sacripanti,  who 
brought  the  cardinal's  hat  to  Mgr.  Satolli,  has  been 
in  Washington,  but  has  not  figured  much  in 
society.  He  speaks  no  English.  His  white,  crim- 
son, and  gold  uniform  make  him  very  noticeable. 
The  largest  evening-party  recently  in  Washington 
was  that  given  by  the  Vice-President  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  to  introduce  their  daughter.  They  stop 
at  the  Normandie,  and  the  entire  drawing-room 
floor  was  used  for  the  ball.  The  Marine  Band 
played,  and  all  of  the  diplomatic  corps  attended. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Z.  Leiter  also  gave  a  large  dance 
in  their  magnificent  house  ;  their  daughter,  who 
was  recently  married  to  Mr.  George  Curzon,  was 
very  much  missed.  In  the  present  Cabinet  circle, 
there  is  a  marked  dearth  of  young  women.  Tak- 
ing the  whole  administration  circle,  there  are  but 
four — the  two  daughters  of  the  Vice-President, 
Attorney-General  Harmon's  daughter,  and  Post- 
master-General Wilson's  daughter.  Miss  Herbert, 
the  daughter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  al- 
though a  young  woman,  presides  over  her  father's 
house,  and  therefore  ranks  with  the  wives  of  the 
Cabinet  officers.  There  is  no  great  whirl  of  gayety 
in  Cabinet  circles,  which  is  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  few  of  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  are 
wealthy. 

Concerning  Washington  society,  there  is  a  vigor- 
ous blast  from  Senator  Hill  in  a  recent  newspaper 
interview.  Senator  Hill  says  :  "  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mighty  good  idea  if  the  women  were  packed 
away  and  sent  out  of  Washington,  and  the  men 
left  alone  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  country. 
There  are  too  many  dinners  and  too  much  social 
dissipation  in  official  circles  at  the  capital.  No 
man  can  go  to  these  fashionable  dinners  night  after 
night  and  stay  up  until  morning  attending  social 
functions  and  be  in  any  condition  to  grapple  with 
the  knotty  problems  forced  upon  our  congress- 
men. I  know  I  am  called  a  rusty  old  bachelor,  but 
any  sensible  man  will  agree  with  me.  There  is  in 
Washington  too  much  society  and  not  enough  at- 
tention to  the  study  of  public  affairs."  To  people 
who  know  Washington  society  this  is  rather  amus- 
ing. Out  of  the  nearly  four  hundred  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  are  very  few 
who  are  found  at  any  social  functions.  In  fact, 
there  are  very  few  among  them  who  care  to  attend 
them.  The  majority  of  Congressional  representa- 
tives come  from  the  country,  and  are  middle-aged 
lawyers,  editors,  and  business  men.  They  care 
nothing  Car  society,  and  are  wrapped  up  entirely  in 


politics.  Most  of  them  are  men  of  moderate 
means,  and  when  they  bring  their  wives  with  them, 
they  live  in  boarding-houses.  They  can  not  them- 
selves afford  to  entertain,  and  about  all  the  social 
functions  they  attend  are  the  large  official  affairs 
given  by  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  the  big 
receptions  of  the  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland — 
say  two  or  three  in  a  year.  As  for  the  balls,  din- 
ners, and  other  affairs  given  by  what  are  called 
"  society  leaders,"  most  of  the  congressmen  are 
distinctly  not  "in  it."  There  are  a  few  of  the 
younger  members,  from  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  who  pay  some  attention  to  dress  and  to 
society,  but  they  are  very  few.  As  for  the  senators, 
most  of  them  are  elderly  men,  and  men  of  a 
serious  nature,  who  are  never  seen  in  society  at  all, 
except  at  an  occasional  official  dinner.  In  fact, 
most  of  the  members  of  Congress  can  be  found  in 
the  evening  at  Chamberlain's  or  similar  places,  dis- 
cussing politics.  You  will  find  them  in  the  hotel 
lobbies,  and  a  few  of  them  in  the  Metropolitan 
Club,  but  you  rarely  find  them  "  in  society."  We 
think  Senator  Hill's  fears  are  unfounded. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  matrimony  has  been  a 
recent  wedding  in  London.  The  bride  was  Lady 
Albreda  Fitzwilliam,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Fitzwilliam.  The 
bridegroom  was  the  Hon.  Charles  Bourke.  He  is 
over  sixty  years  of  age,  and  this  is  his  first  mar- 
riage. His  brother,  who  acted  as  best  man,  was 
nearly  as  old  as  he,  but  the  bridesmaids  were  all 
young  and  pretty.  Talk  about  a  middle-aged  love 
story  I  When  a  maiden  lady  of  forty  marries  a 
bachelor  of  sixty,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  age 
is  still  undetermined  when  human  beings  cease  to 
fall  in  love. 

The  recent  robbery  of  Mrs.  Townsend  Burden's 
gems  has  turned  the  attention  of  New  York  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  invested  in  such  gew- 
gaws. The  value  of  the  gems  which  were  stolen 
from  Mrs.  Burden  is  said  to  be  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  The  Burden  house  is  next  to  the 
Brunswick  Hotel,  on  Madison  Square.  Twenty- 
Sixth  Street  is  little  traveled  there,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  burglars  simply  entered  through  the 
front  windows.  The  safe  in  which  Mrs.  Burden 
kept  her  diamonds  was  unlocked,  so  it  is  believed 
that  the  burglars  obtained  a  duplicate  key  by  col- 
lusion with  the  servants.  Nearly  all  of  the  women 
in  New  York  who  own  large  quantities  of  dia- 
monds keep  them  in  safes  in  their  houses.  Mrs. 
Bradley  Martin  lost  her  diamonds  by  burglary  a 
few  days  after  the  marriage  of  Miss  Martin  and 
the  Earl  of  Craven.  Most  of  the  jewelry  safes  in 
the  houses  of  rich  people  in  New  York  are  now 
connected  by  wire  with  burglar- alarms,  so  arranged 
as  to  sound  in  all  parts  of  the  house,  as  well  as  at 
the  police-stations.  But  the  women  who  wish  to 
be  sure  of  their  diamonds  keep  them  either 
in  the  vaults  under  Tiffany's  or  in  the  safe- 
deposit  companies.  Mrs.  Langtry  left  her  famous 
diamond  coronet  with  Tiffany  each  day  dur- 
ing her  stay  in  New  York  last  season,  wear- 
ing it  in  the  evening.  To  give  an  idea  of 
the  amount  of  money  invested  in  diamonds  in  New 
York,  it  is  said  that  the  following  fifteen  ladies 
possess  gems  aggregating  in  value  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars :  Mrs.  William  Astor, 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin,  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane,  Countess 
Castellane,  Mrs.  Alva  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Town- 
send  Burden,  Mrs.  Seward  Webb,  Mrs.  H.  McKay 
Twombley,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelet,  Mrs.  Robert  Goelet,  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Mrs.  George  Gould,  Mrs.  Elisha  Dyer,  and  Mrs. 
Whitney  Warren. 

Americans  are  often  struck  in  Europe  by  the  fact 
that  clubs  after  the  English  and  American  style  do 
not  seem  to  flourish  on  the  Continent.  The  reason 
is  that  few  Frenchmen  and  Germans  of  the  upper 
middle  class  care  to  pay  the  annual  subscription 
required  by  a  first-class  club.  The  foreigners  say 
that  they  can  get  all  they  want  in  the  way  of  club 
comforts  at  restaurants  and  cafes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  those  places  are  much  more  club-like 
abroad  than  they  are  at  home.  But  to  one  who 
has  experienced  the  comforts  of  a  first-class  club, 
either  in  England  or  America,  the  miscellaneous- 
ness  of  a  foreign  cafe1  or  restaurant  would  not  be 
agreeable. 

A  New  York  daily  says  that  there  is  aboom  start- 
ing for  skirt-dancing  among  New  York  society 
girls.  It  mentions  the  names  of  Miss  Sloane, 
Miss  Burden,  and  Miss  Clews  as  being  interested 
in  learning  skirt-dancing.  We  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  doubt  the  truth  of  this.  It  is  quite  true 
that  skirt-dancing  has  been  the  fashion  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  many  young  women  of  birth  have 
been  willing  to  dance  for  their  friends  at  country 
house-parties  and  to  point  their  slippers  toward 
the  chandeliers  for  the  delectation  of  the  young 
men  of  the  hunt  clubs.  It  is  even  whispered, 
under  the  rose,  that  at  some  lively  house-parties  in 
England  some  of  the  more  daring  of  the  dancers 
have  executed  their  saltatorial  feats  upon  the 
billiard-tables.  But  our  English  sisters  are  more 
daring  in  many  regards  than  American  girls,  and 
we  are  very  much  inclined  to  doubt  whether  any 
New  York  "society"  girls  will  indulge  in  skirt, 
dancing,  unless  it  be  for  gymnastic  exercise  or  for 


limbering  their  limbs  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 

boudoirs. 

♦ 

A  ladies  'club  of  the  most  aristocratic  nature  has 
been  established  in  Warsaw.  Some  heart-burning 
has  been  caused,  because  the  married  women  have 
been  excluded.  Only  spinsters  and  widows  are 
eligible  for  membership.  Some  of  the  younger 
married  women  are  inclined  to  be  angry  at  this  ; 
but  the  dowagers  with  marriageable  daughters  are 
quite  resigned  to  it,  as  they  say  that  the  young 
widows,  if  they  are  engaged  in  amusing  themselves 
at  the  club?  will  thus  be  kept  out  of  mischief,  which 
means  getting  hold  of  the  marriageable  men. 


In  New  York,  of  late  years,  Sunday  has  become 
a  favorite  day  for  calling.  It  used  to  be  considered 
rather  a  bourgeois  day,  inasmuch  as  people  who 
were  not  in  the  Four  Hundred  made  calls  on  that 
day.  But  society  is  just  as  busy  in  its  pursuit  of 
pleasure  as  ordinary  people  are  in  their  pursuit  of 
pelf.  Ladies  objected  to  losing  an  afternoon  by 
staying  at  home  when  they  might  miss  some  amuse- 
ment or  entertainment  which  they  desired  to  at- 
tend. Hence  the  New  York  men  have  found  that 
in  acquitting  themselves  of  their  duty-calls  they 
were  apt  to  find  people  in  on  Sundays.  During 
the  last  couple  of  years  it  has  become  a  favorite 
day  for  calling.  This  winter,  informal  entertain- 
ments have  been  held  on  Sundays.  Informal  teas 
have  frequently  taken  place  on  Sunday  afternoons 
and  informal  dinners  in  the  evening.  The  same 
custom  in  regard  to  calling  has  grown  up  in  San 
Francisco.  Many  ladies  who  have  a  "day  at 
home  "  during  the  week  are  also  at  home  on  Sun- 
day afternoons.  There  have  been  also  a  few  in- 
formal teas  held  here  this  winter  and  last,  and  some 
high  teas,  on  Sundays. 


The  famous  motto,  "  Noblesse  Oblige,"  had  a 
striking  exemplification  when  the  Grand  Duchess 
Sergius  was  presented  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. As  that  Russian  great  lady  was  receiving 
the  imperial  kiss  from  the  Czarina,  the  string  which 
confined  her  priceless  pearl  necklace  broke  and  the 
pearls  rolled  down  her  dress,  rattling  on  the  floor 
like  hail.  Without  looking  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
without  noticing  the  loss  of  her  matchless  pearls, 
the  grand  duchess  retired  courtesying  from  the 
room.  An  ordinary  woman  would  have  been 
rattled. 

In  a  recent  number,  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
recalls  a  ball  given  in  San  Francisco  thirty-two 
years  ago.  It  was  the  great  civic  and  military  ball 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  Russian  fleet  on  the 
night  of  November  17,  1863.  Russia  kept  a  fleet 
anchored  in  San  Francisco  during  the  Civil  War 
as  a  testimonial  of  friendship  to  the  Union.  It 
was  decided  in  token  of  this  friendship  to  give  a 
grand  ball  to  the  officers.  It  was  done  under  the 
auspices  of  the  City  Guard,  a  swell  militia  organiza- 
tion of  that  day.  Tickets  were  one  hundred  dol- 
lars apiece,  and  about  one  thousand  people  at- 
tended. The  article  of  which  we  speak  gives  inter- 
esting reminiscences  of  the  ball,  and  it  is  striking 
to  notice  how  customs  have  changed  in  thirty-two 
years.  One  of  the  most  noted  instances  of  that  is 
in  the  bill  of  fare  of  the  supper.  On  it  there  are 
sixty-eight  separate  courses.  If  any  Russian,  no 
matter  how  gargantuan  his  appetite,  succeeded  in 
wading  through  these  sixty-eight  courses,  he  must 
have  been  a  man  of  mark.  The  menu  began  with 
"  raw  oysters,  pickled  oysters,  fried  oysters,  and 
oyster  patties,"  which  will  give  some  idea  of  its 
embarrassment  of  riches.  This  superfluity  of  oys- 
ters recalls  the  ancient  anecdote  of  the  market- 
man,  who,  being  asked  the  price  of  eggs  by  a  pos- 
sible customer,  replied  that  he  had  extra  fresh 
country  eggs,  fresh  country  eggs,  fresh  eggs,  ome- 
lette eggs,  and  eggs. 


What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  single  pane  of 
glass  in  the  country  was  received  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  from  Belgium  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  12K 
feet  high,  15^  feet  wide,  half  an  inch  thick,  and 
weighs  1,800  pounds. 


It's  your  money  and  your  dress 
that  you  want  to  save,  but  you 

can't  save   either   by   using;    cheap 
trashy  binding.      Pay  a 
few  cents  more 
and  get 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 

which  last  as  long  as  the  skirt. 

Look   for    "S    H.   &  M."   on    the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you,  we 
will. 

Send  lor  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate- 
rials, to  the  S.  H.&M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699.  New 
York  City 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

BST  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  DR.  DEIMEL 

Linen-Mesh  Underwear 


The  softest  material  ever  worn  next  to  tlie 
skin— healthful,  cleanly,  and  durable. 

Can  be  worn  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with- 
out fear  of  sudden  changes  of  temperature. 

Never  cold  lilte  plain  linen,  but  warm  like 
wool ;  but  never  overheating,  irritating,  or 
cumbersome. 

Absorbs  all  moisture  from  skin  and  dries 
quickly. 

Highly  recommended  by  physicians. 


For  sale  only  at  store, 

214    POST    STREET. 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  S'SSK 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2  8  J£- inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts    3,158,139  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown ..Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  VnrV  \  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

WCW  Y0Tk (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Phirafrn  I  Union  National  Bank 

^mcaS° J  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridee,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DndleyEvans. 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Assets 83,192,001.69 

Capital 1, 000,000.00 

Surplus  to  Policy-Holders 1,506,409.41, 

ROBERT  DICKSON,  Manager, 
Boyd  &  Dickson,  San  Francisco^Agents, 
501  Montgomery  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Hans  von  Bulow,  while  conducting  a  concert, 
was  much  annoyed  at  the  noise  made  by  some 
ladies  in  the  audience.  At  last  he  could  stand  it 
no  longer,  and  tapping  for  silence,  he  turned  to 
the  audience  and  said  :  "  Remember,  ladies,  you 
are  not  saving  Rome." 

A  Boston  man  asked  a  well-known  Boston  clergy- 
man, one  bitterly  cold  day  last  winter,  why  he  did 
not  have  his  church  opened  on  week  days,  and  let 
the  poor  come  in  and  warm  themselves.  "Why, 
dear  fellow,"  was  the  reply,  "  what  are  you  talking 
about?    Think  of  the  carpets." 


Douglas  Jerrold  was  sometimes  witty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  wife.  He  once  told  her,  when  she 
was  no  longer  young,  that  he  wished  wives  were 
like  bank-notes,  so  that  one  of  forty  could  be  ex- 
changed for  two  of  twenty.  On  another  occasion 
he  was  asked  whom  his  wife  was  dancing  with. 
"  Some  member  of  the  Humane  Society,  I  sup- 
pose," he  replied. 

♦ 

When  a  friend  once  met  Sydney  Smith  at 
Brighton,  where  he  had  gone  to  reduce  himself  by 
the  use  of  certain  baths,  he  was  struck  with  the  de- 
crease of  Smith's  size,  and  said:  "You  are  cer- 
tainly thinner  than  when  I  saw  you  last."  "  Yes," 
replied  the  witty  divine,  "  I  have  been  here  only 
ten  days,  but  they  have  scraped  enough  off  rae 
already  to  make  a  curate." 


Dr.  Thomas  Augustine  Arne,  the  composer  of 
England's  famous  national  hymn,  "Rule  Britannia," 
was  once  called  upon  to  judge  between  two  very 
bad  singers.  After  patiently  hearing  them,  he  said 
to  one  of  the  contestants:  "You  are  the  worst 
singer  I  ever  heard  in  my  life."  "  Ah  !  "  cried  the 
other  exultingly,  "  then  I  win."  "  No,"  said  Dr. 
Arne  ;  "  you  can't  sing  at  all  I  " 


Wagner,  writing  in  1846,  said  of  Schumann  : 
"  He  is  a  highly  gifted  musician,  but  an  impossible 
man.  When  I  came  from  Paris,  I  went  to  see 
him,  I  told  him  of  my  Parisian  experiences,  spoke 
of  the  state  of  music  in  France,  then  of  that  in 
Germany,  spoke  of  literature  and  politics,  but  he 
remained  as  good  as  dumb  for  nearly  an  hour. 
One  can  not  go  on  talking  quite  alone.  An  im- 
possible man  !"  Schumann  gave  an  account  of 
this  interview  which  practically  agrees  with  that  of 
Wagner.  "  I  have  seldom  met  Wagner,"  he  said, 
"but  he  is  a  man  of  education  and  spirit.  He 
talks,  however,  unceasingly,  and  that  one  can  not 
endure  for  long  together." 


A  well-known  scientist,  walking  along  a  London 
street,  came  across  an  itinerant  astronomer,  and 
applying  his  eye  to  the  instrument  was  astonished 
to  see  a  beautiful  full  moon,  although  at  the  time 
the  moon  was  only  in  her  second  quarter.  The 
instrument  was  not  a  telescope  at  all,  but  simply  a 
tube,  with  a  hole  where  the  eye-piece  should  be, 
and  a  transparent  photograph  of  a  full  moon,  with 
a  light  behind  it,  at  the  other  end.  On  the  scientist 
asking  the  exhibitor  how  he  could  so  cheat  the 
public,  the  man  simply  remarked  :  "  It's  all  right, 
sir.  I  used  to  have  a  proper  'scope  once,  but  I 
turned  it  up  for  this  after  an  Irishman  pitched  into 
me  for  showing  him  only  'arf  a  moon.  This  way 
pays  better  and  gives  more  satisfaction." 


The  late  Dr.  Thomson,  Archbishop  of  York, 
when  he  was  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  suffered  from 
toothache,  and,  by  medical  advice,  resorted  to 
narcotics  to  relieve  the  pain.  One  morning,  after 
a  night  of  great  suffering,  as  he  left  the  house  to 
consult  the  doctor,  Mrs.  Thomson  begged  him  not 
to  allow  the  physician  to  prescribe  a  narcotic,  as  it 
affected  his  brain  for  several  hours  after  taking  it. 
On  his  way  the  bishop  met  the  postman,  who 
handed  him  a  large  official  envelope.  He  opened 
it  in  the  street,  and  read  his  appointment  to  the 
See  of  York.  Instead  of  visiting  the  doctor,  he 
hastened  back  to  communicate  the  surprising  news 
to  his  wife.  "  Zoe  I  Zoe  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  what 
do  you  think  has  happened  ?  I  am  Archbishop  of 
York  !  "  "  There,  there  1  "  rejoined  the  wife  ; 
"what  did  I  tell  you?  You've  been  taking  that 
horrid  narcotic  again,  and  are  quite  out  of  your 
head."  

We  printed  this  story  before,  some  years  ago, 
but  it  is  good  enough  to  tell  again.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  when  General  Grant  was  in 
command  of  an  expedition  in  South  -  Western 
Arkansas,  a  forced  march  brought  them  into  a 
country  where  supplies  were  very  scarce.  One 
day  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  an  Indiana  cavalry 
regiment,  who  commanded  the  advance  guard, 
found  a  farm-house  where  he  secured  an  excellent 
meal  by  representing  himself  to  be  Brigadier- 
General  Grant.  He  was  on  his  way  again  before 
Grant  reached  the  farm-house,  and  when  the 
latter  came  up  and  asked  for  something  to  eat,  he 
was  informed  that  "General  Grant  had  just  eaten 
everything  in  the  house  except  a  pumpkin-pie." 
The  general  guessed  what  had  happened  and  paid 


the  woman  fifty  cents  for  the  pie,  saying  he  would 
send  back  for  it  later.  Then  Grant  rode  on  some 
fifteen  miles  to  where  the  army  was  to  go  into 
camp  for  the  night.  There  the  various  regiments 
were  notified  of  a  full  parade  at  six-thirty.  This 
was  so  unusual  that  it  created  a  decided  sensation. 
The  parade  was  formed  ten  columns  deep,  and 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and,  after  the 
usual  ceremonies,  the  assistant  adjutant-general 
read  the  following  order  : 

"Head-Quarters,  Army  in  the  Field. 
"Special  Order. 

"  Lieutenant  Wickfield,  of  the  Indiana  Cavalry,  hav- 
ing on  this  day  eaten  everything  in  Mrs.  Selvidge's 
house,  at  the  crossing  of  the  Ironton  and  Pocahontas 
and  Black  River  and  Cape  Girardeau  roads,  except  one 
pumpkin-pie,  Lieutenant  Wickfield  is  hereby  ordered  to 
return  with  an  escort  of  one  hundred  cavalry  and  eat  that 
pie  also.  U.  S.  Grant, 

"  Brigadier-General,  Commanding." 

At  seven  o'clock  the  lieutenant  filed  out  of  camp 
with  his  one  hundred  men,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
entire  army.  The  escort  returned  to  camp  about 
midnight,  reporting  that  Wickfield  had  eaten  the 
whole  pie. 


VERSES    NEW    AND    OLD. 


Apollo  and  Daphne. 
I  wandered  in  the  woodland  glade  ; 
I  pierced  the  forest's  gloomy  shade : 
Until,  at  last,  upon  a  bank 
Of  ferns  and  violets  I  sank, 
And  laid  my  weary  head  to  rest 
Upon  the  forest's  silent  breast. 

How  long  I  slept  I  can  not  tell, 
But  when  I  woke,  the  sylvan  dell 
Alive  with  laughter  seemed  to  be. 
With  fairy  laughter,  blithe  and  free. 
I  looked,  and  saw,  not  far  away, 
A  wood-nymph,  fair  as  dawning  day. 

Two  eyes  as  bright  as  stars  on  high, 
Peeping  from  out  the  azure  sky  ; 
Two  lips  as  red  as  rubies  rare, 
Cheek — lilies  blent  with  roses  fair ; 
Hair  black  as  is  the  raven's  wing — 
Such  was  the  maid  of  whom  I  sing. 

But  suddenly  she  met  my  eyes, 
And,  with  a  loud  cry  of  surprise, 
Sprang  to  her  feet,  and  thro'  the  wood 
Flew  like  a  bird,  while  I  pursued. 
Away  o'er  hill  and  plain  we  sped  ; 
I  still  behind,  and  she  ahead. 

"  O  maiden  Daphne,  hear  me  speak  ! 
Fly  not  to  hide  thy  burning  cheek  ! 
But  turn,  and  to  thy  panting  swain 
Come  back,  nor  let  me  plead  in  vain  ! 
And  with  delighted  blushes,  hear 
Apollo's  speeches  in  thine  ear  !" 

But  ever  faster  flew  the  maid. 
And  ever  faster,  still  afraid 
Lest  I  should  lose  her,  on  I  sped 
Until  we  reached  the  river-bed. 
Then  stretching  wide  her  arms,  she  cried, 
'  O  Father,  save  thy  daughter's  pride  ■" 

Scarce  had  she  spoken,  when  In  haste, 
My  arms  I  threw  around  her  waist ; 
And,  swearing  we  should  never  part, 
I  clasped  a  rough  stock  to  my  heart. 
Perseus  heard  his  daughter's  plea, 
And  changed  her  to  a  laurel-tree. 

I  plucked  some  leaves,  and  sorrowing  said, 
'  O  Daphne,  this  which  crowns  thy  head 
Shall  ever  sign  of  victory  be, 
A  sacred  emblem  unto  me. 
Alas  !  sweet  maiden  of  my  choice, 
Why  didst  thou  fear  the  Sun  God's  voice  ?  " 
—Beatrice  Walton  Childs. 


With  Thee. 
If  I  could  know  that  after  all 
These  heavy  bonds  have  ceased  to  thrall, 
We,  whom  in  life  the  fates  divide. 
Should  sweetly  slumber  side  by  side — 
That  one  green  spray  would  drop  its  dew 
Softly  alike  above  us  two, 
All  would  be  well,  for  I  should  be 
At  last,  dear,  loving  heart,  with  thee. 

How  sweet  to  know  this  dust  of  ours. 
Mingling,  would  feed  the  self-same  flowers  — 
The  scent  of  leaves,  the  song-bird's  tone 
At  once  across  our  rest  be  blown — 
One  breadth  of  sun,  one  sheet  of  rain 
Make  green  the  earth  above  us  twain. 
Ah,  sweet  and  strange,  for  I  should  be, 
At  last,  dear,  tender  heart,  with  thee. 


Eut  half  the  earth  may  intervene 
Thy  place  of  rest  and  mine  between, 
And  leagues  of  land  and  wastes  of  waves 
May  stretch  and  toss  between  our  graves  ; 
Thy  bed  with  summer  light  be  warm, 
While  snow-drifts  heap  with  wind  and  storm 
My  pillow,  whose  one  thorn  will  be 
Beloved,  that  I  am  not  with  thee. 

But  if  there  be  a  blissful  sphere 

Where  homesick  souls,  divided  here 

And  wandering  in  useless  quest, 

Shall  find  their  longed-for  haven  of  rest ; 

If  in  that  higher,  happier  birth 

We  meet  the  joy  we  missed  on  earth, 

All  will  be  weU,  for  I  shall  he 

At  last,  dear,  loving  heart,  with  thee. 


Sebastopol  WaB  Not  Impregnable, 
For  it  was  taken  by  assault,  but  a  physique  built 
up,  a  constitution  fortified  by  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  may  bid  defiance  to  the  assaults  of  malari- 
ous disease  even  in  localities  where  it  is  most  preva- 
lent and  malignant.  Emigrants  to  the  ague-breed- 
ing sections  of  the  West  should  bear  this  in  mind, 
and  start  with  a  supply.  The  Bitters  promptly 
subdues  dyspepsia,  rheumatic  and  kidney  com- 
plaints, nervousness,  and  biliousness. 


A  Tery  Desirable  Calendar. 

The  calendar  published  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agents,  Philadelphia,  this 
year,  seems  even  better  than  its  predecessors. 
Handsome  enough  for  the  library,  and  yet  carefully 
adapted  for  every-day  use,  it  is  naturally  a  great 
favorite.  The  firm's  well-known  motto,  "  Keeping 
Everlastingly  At  It  Brings  Success,"  appears  this 
year  in  a  new  and  very  attractive  form.  The  date 
figures  are  so  large  and  clear  that  they  can  easily  be 
seen  across  the  room.  The  reading  matter  on  the 
flaps  will  also  possess  interest  to  the  progressive. 
Those  who  have  used  this  calendar  in  other  years 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  demand  for 
it  is  constantly  increasing.  Once  introduced  it  be- 
comes a  welcome  friend.  Its  price  (25  cents),  in- 
cludes delivery,  in  perfect  condition,  postage  paid, 
to  any  address. 


Stasdman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Cook  (to  mistress) — "Now  I'm  leavin'  of  yer,  I 
may  as  well  tell  yer  as  th'  key  o'  th'  kitchen  door 
fits  yer  store-room." — Tit-Bits. 


ItoHARTSHORN'S 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations   BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


HOOPING-GOUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son, 

London,  England. 
£.  Foneera  &  Co.,30  North  Wil  lia.111  St.,  N .  Y  ■ 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

Thev  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  eubj  ect, 
including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OF  PRESS  CLIPPING, 
325  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago. 


AbsolutGlij  Pure-Delieious-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE..    BY 


Walter  Raker  &  Co.  ^ 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  8tCo's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
theirtrademark  la  Belle  Chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


J^EglpS 


Both  the  method  and  results  when 
Syrup  of  Figs  ia  taken;  it  is  pleasant 
and  refreshing  to  the  taste,  and  acts 
gently  yet  promptly  on  the  Kidneys, 
Liver  and  Bowels,  cleanses  the  sys- 
tem effectually,  dispels  colds,  head- 
aches and  fevers  and  cures  habitual 
constipation.  Syrup  of  Figs  is  the 
only  remedy  of  its  kind  ever  pro- 
duced, pleasing  to  the  taste  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  stomach,  prompt  in 
its  action  and  truly  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  prepared  only  from  the  most 
healthy  and  agreeable  substances,  its 
many  excellent  qualities  commend  it 
to  all  and  have  made  it  the  most 
popular  remedy  known. 

Syrup  of  Figs  is  for  sale  in  50 
cent  bottles  by  all  leading  drug- 
gists. Any  reliable  druggist  who 
may  not  have  it  on  hand  will  pro- 
cure it  promptly  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  try  it.  Do  not  accept  any 
substitute. 

CALIFORNIA  FIG  SYRUP  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL, 
L0UISVIU1.  KV.  NEW  YORK.  N.r. 

PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Throngh  Line  to  New  York,  via  Panama. 
Calling  at  varions  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  from  company's  wharf,  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.  No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of 
sailing. 

SS.  City  of  Panama January  18th 

SS.  City  of  Sydney January  20th 

SS.  San  Bias January  28th 

SS.  San  Juan February  8th 

Japan  and    China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 

Hong  Kong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hong  Kong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONG  KONG,  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru Saturday,  January  18,  at  3  p.  m. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro. .  .  .Thursday.  February  6,  at  3  p.  m. 
City  of  Peking,  .(via  Honolulu). .  Tues.,  Feb.  25,  at  3  p.  m. 

China Saturday,  March  14,  at  3  P.  m. 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  re- 
duced rates. 

For    Freight   or    Passage   apply   at  company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPAKT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai, 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 
Coptic. .(Via  Honolulu).. .Tuesday,  January  28 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and  passage   apply  at    company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Jan.  15,  30,  Feb.  14. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Jan.  5, 10, 15,  20, 25, 30. 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.m.  Jan,  6, 10, 14, 18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  q  a.  m.  Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  zo,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Jan.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Wiltamettt 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal   Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

PROM   NEW  YORK. 

Salon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco, 
H.  MAITLAND    KERSEY,  Agent, 

2Q  Broadway,  New  York. 


GLADDING    McBEAN   &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE. FIRE  PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY   PIPE. 
PRESSED  BRICK, DRAIN  TILE, ETC. 
I3S8   S.   1360  MARKET  STREET,   S. 
MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN.  CAL,  ' 
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The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  cotillion  and  bal  poudre"  given  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall  on  Friday  evening  by  the  Friday  Night 
Club,  was  a  brilliant  affair.  It  was  the  last  cotillion  of 
the  season,  the  one  remaining  meeting  of  the  club 
being  an  assembly.  It  was  a  leap-year  german, 
and  Miss  Sally  Maynard  was  delegated  to  lead, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Emelie  Hager  and 
Miss  Sara  Collier. 

Miss  Maynard  wore  a  stylish  gown  of  white  pine- 
apple cloth  finished  with  cardinal  stripes,  and  a 
bodice  of  cardinal  velvet.  The  corsage  was  high, 
and  the  sleeves  were  long  and  bouffant  at  the 
shoulders.  She  signaled  the  changes  in  the  fig- 
ures by  means  of  a  handsome  gold  whistle,  which 
was  presented  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  and  which 
bore  the  date  of  the  cotillion  and  her  monogram  in 
engraved  letters. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  wore  a  handsome  gown  of 
pink  tulle,  with  a  Marie  Antoinette  bodice  of  silver 
cloth  and  pink  tulle. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  appeared  in  a  stylish  gown  of 
blue  satin,  trimmed  with  a  bertha  of  Valenciennes 
lace. 

Miss  Maynard  introduced  five  figures  in  all — the 
"  Grand  Right  and  Left,"  "  The  Serpentine," 
"The  Circles,"  "The  Basket,"  and  "The  Mili- 
tary." In  some  of  them  calcium-light  effects  were 
used,  adding  much  to  their  beauty.  The  gowns 
worn  by  the  ladies  were  new  and  modish,  and  were 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
ball.  Some  of  the  ladies  wore  white  wigs,  but  the 
majority  had  their  hair  powdered.  The  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  wore  their  full-dress  uni- 
forms. At  midnight,  supper  was  served  under  the 
direction  of  Ludwig.  Afterward  there  was  regular 
dancing  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Through- 
out the  evening,  leap-year  rules  were  strictly  ob- 
served. The  affair  was  a  great  success  in  every 
way.     Among  those  who  danced  were  : 

Mr.  Rhodes  Borden,  Miss  Juliet  Garber.  Lieutenant 
H.  A.  Benson,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Benson.  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  Breeze,  Miss  Schneely.  Mr.  A.  P.  Brayton, 
Miss  Watt.  Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Liela  Burton.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Miss 
Bertha  Smith.  Mr.  W.  L.  Carrigan,  Miss  Goodall. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Chapin,  Miss  Button.  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Coon,  Miss  Mary  Kip.  Mr.  W.  B.  Collier,  Jr.,  Miss 
Mabel  de  Noon.  Mr.  George  T.  Cameron,  Miss  Frances 
Curry.  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods. 
Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll.  Lieutenant 
Milton  F.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons.  Mr.  R. 
McKee  Duperu,  Miss  Helen  Boss.  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin.  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Miss 
Ella  Hobart.  Lieutenant  Adrian  S.  Fleming,  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Emma  Butler.  Mr.  F.  B.  Findley,  Miss  Mamie 
Thomas.  Mr.  Morton  Gibbons,  Miss  Minnie  Bur- 
ton. Mr.  J.  B.  Grimwood,  Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Miss  McNutt.  Mr.  F. 
A.  Greenwood,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin.  Lieutenant  W. 
G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Meta  Graham.  Mr.  J. 
A.  Hart,  Miss  Alice  Ann  Clark.  Mr.  William  R. 
Heath,  Miss  Laura  Bates.  Mr.  A.  P,  Hayne,  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace.  Mr.  E.  T.  Houghton,  Miss  Jessie 
Hooper.  Mr.  Stanley  Jackson,  Miss  Helen  Woolworth. 
Lieutenant  J.  W.  Joyes,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Louise  Har- 
rington. Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Foote.  Lieutenant 
Dana  W.  Kilbum,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness. 
Mr.  Harry  Knowles,  Miss  Helen  Smith.  Lieutenant  J. 
F.  R.  Landis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard.  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Landers,  Miss  Celia  Tobin.  Mr.  Addison 
Mizner,  Miss  Alice  Hager.  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Magee, 
Miss  Belle  Mhoon.  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad.  Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Clementina  Kip.  Mr.  Frederick  W.  McNear,  Miss 
Isabel  McKenna.  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Miss  Eva 
Moody.  Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor. 
Mr.  Edwin  McAfee,  Miss  Bowie.  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew,  Miss 
Grace  Clark.  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight.  Mr.  Henry 
W.  Poett,  Miss  Maraquita  Collier.  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee, 
Miss  Ethel  Tompkins.  Mr.  W.  D.  Page,  Miss  Sara 
Collier.  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mrs.  Cutler  Paige.  Mr. 
Horace  POlsbury,  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe.  Mr.  C.  F.  Preston, 
Miss  Potter.  Mr.  J.  Clark  Porter,  Miss  Elma  Graves. 
Mr.  A.  B.  Russell,  Miss  Stubbs.  Mr.  Frederick  E.  T. 
Reis,  Miss  Alice  Ames.  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford, 
U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates.    Mr.  A.  G.  Rogers,  Miss 


Harrington.  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Belle  Hutchinson.  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Miss 
Edith  McBean.  Mr.  G.  Tucker  Smith,  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg.  Mr.  Philip  W.  Tompkins,  Miss  Rose 
Hooper.  Mr.  Benedict  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Gertrude  For- 
man.  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness,  Miss  Hannah 
Williams.  Mr.  Howard  Veeder,  Miss  Ella  Morgan. 
Mr.  Lawrence  E.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Mai  Moody. 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Wilson,  Miss  Amy  McKee.  Mr.  George 
H.  Wheaton,  Miss  Ethel  Smith.  Mr.  A.  P.  Williams, 
Miss  Jessie  Glascock.  Mr.  A.  G.  Wright,  Miss  Juliette 
Williams.  Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  A„  Miss 
Josephine  Blackmore.  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair.  Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A., 
Miss  Findley.  Mr.  Douglas  Waterman,  Miss  Marjorie 
Young.  Mr.  Jerome  W.  Watson,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood. 
Mr.  Danforth  Boardman,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Holbrook,  Miss  Emily  Carolan.  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  Tobin.  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope.  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Tobin.  Mr.  Lawrence  McKinstry,  Miss 
Marie  Zane.  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  Miss  Fanny  Lough- 
borough. 

Among  the  rovers  were  : 

Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Mr.  E.  L.  Brayton,  Mr. 
William  F.  Breeze,  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan,  Lieutenant 
Thomas  G.  Carson,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clement,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Davis,  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Folger,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr.,  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Milton  S.Latham, 
Mr.  George  H.  Mendell,  Mr.  N.  A.  McCully,  Mr.  Willis 
Polk,  Mr.  Gerald  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rodgers,  Mr. 
Louis  C.  Masten,  and  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Croxton,  U.  S.  A. 


Absolutely 
Pure. 


The  Phelan  DiDner-Party. 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  the  Red  Room  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall,  nie  Ashe.  The  Hungarian  Orchestra 
played  and  Mr.  Frank  Coffin's  quartet  sang  during 
the  evening.     Mr.  Phelan's  guests  comprised  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs.  Henry  McLane 
Martin,  Miss  Ashe,  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  and  Mr.  Colin 
M.  Smith. 

♦ 

The  Catherwood  High  Tea. 
Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  a  high  tea  last 
Sunday  evening  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Sutter 
and  Gough  Streets,  and  entertained  a  few  friends 
in  a  most  pleasant  and  informal  way.  During  the 
evening  musical  selections  were  rendered  by  Miss 
Catherwood,  Miss  Harrington,  Dr.  Catherwood, 
and  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  Harry  Jerome,  Miss  Harrington,  Miss  McNutt, 
Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Mr. 
Henry  Redington,  Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Dr.  Cather- 
wood, Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Sum- 
merall,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Davis,  U.  S.  A. 

The  Fry  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  her  residence,  2510  Pacific  Avenue,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Isabel  Grant.  A  string  orchestra 
played  during  the  service  of  the  repast.  Mrs.  Fry's 
guests  were  : 

Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace,  Mrs. 
A.  M.  Grimm,  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Mrs.  Winsor  L. 
Brown,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs.  W.  Finnell,  Mrs.  Bender, 
Mrs.  Cutler  Paige,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Holman,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  J.  Partridge,  Mrs.  D. 
T.  C.  Perkins,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  Airs.  H.  M.  A. 
Miller,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Miss  Isabel  Grant, 
Miss  Mary  Eell  Gwin,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss 
Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Dorothy  Stubbs,  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss  Forbes,  Miss  Bates,  Miss  Fannie  Grant,  Miss 
Emma  Butler,  Miss  Mary  Boweli,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna, 
Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss  McMullin,  Miss  Ella  Morgan, 
and  Miss  Bender. 


The  Woods  Lunch-Party. 
Miss  Lottie  Woods  gave  an  international  lunch- 
party  last  Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  N.  Woods,  corner  of 
California  and  Octavia  Streets.  There  were  ten 
tables  and  a  different  nation  was  represented  at 
each  in  the  decoration  and  table-ware.  The  menu 
was  also  representative  of  various  nations,  and  as 
each  course  was  served,  a  national  air  was  played  by 
the  orchestra.  It  was  a  novel  and  enjoyable  affair. 
Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Frank  N.  Woods,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mrs.  James  Nash 
Brown,  Mrs.  Keeler,  Mrs.  Cutler  Paige,  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Horace  Sperry,  Mrs.  Marcus  Gerstie,  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Wright,  Miss  Lottie  Woods,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Spiers,  Miss  Palmer,  Miss 
Dutton,  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln,  Miss  Mabel  de  Noon, 
Miss  May  Hooper,  Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  Miss  Alice 
Hooper,  Miss  Belle  O'Connor,  Miss  C.  O'Connor, 
Miss  Hecht,  Miss  Eloise  Davis,  Miss  Ella  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Florence  Smith,  Miss  May  Tucker,  Miss 
Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Mai  Moody,  Miss  Eva  Moody, 
Miss  Dolbeer,  Misses  Feldmann,  Misses  Allyne,  Miss 
Sarah  Coleman,  Miss  Frances  Coleman,  Miss  May 
Whitney,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons,  Miss  Zeile,  Miss  Brandt, 
Miss  McNeil,  Miss  Helen  Woolworth,  Miss  Burton,  Miss 
Root,  and  Miss  Bemice  Bates. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumg  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califoraians  : 

Mr.  Harry  Gillig  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  have  been  in 
Los  Angeles  during  the  past  fortnight.  They  are  ex- 
pected here  soon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz  last  Monday.  They  passed  two  days  there 
salmon  fishing. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  sons,  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  who  have  been  in  Los 
Angeles  for  several  months,  will  return  to  this  city  early 
in  February. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  left  last  Tuesday  to  visit  Texas  and 
Louisiana  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay,  Mr.  W.  C.  Murdoch,  and  Mr. 
H.  F.  Emeric  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  Santa 
Cruz,  and  were  very  successful  in  fishing  for  salmon. 

Mme.  Julie  Rosewald,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 


Isaac  Hecht  since  her  return  from  Baltimore,  is  now  re- 
siding permanently  at  1824  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington  are  visiting  San 
Diego  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  Talbot  Clifton  is  ihakiug  preparations  to  visit 
India. 

Miss  Grace  Hecht  is  attending  school  in  Baltimore. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstie 
left  for  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  last  Wednesday, 
and  will  be  away  two  months. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Jahns  and  Mr.  F.  Dohrmann,  Jr.,  left  for 
the  East  and  Europe  on  Friday,  the  17th  inst, 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Paulsen  expects  to  leave  for  New  York  by 
the  end  of  this  month. 

Mrs.  Michael  Castle  is  visiting  at  Coronado. 

Count  and  Countess  Festetics  di  Tolna  have  arrived  in 
Yokohama. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  were 
at  Coronado  early  in  the  week. 

Miss  Mattie  Whittier  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  in  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  Helen  W.  Hart,  of  Oakland,  who  has  lately  been 
visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  C.  Little,  left  for  the 
East  by  the  Sunset  Limited  train  last  Tuesday  to  attend 
the  marriage,  early  in  February,  of  her  daughter, 
Mary,  with  Mr.  S.  Howell  Jones,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  are  expected  to  return 
from  the  East  early  in  February.  Mr.  Wilson  will  argue 
the  Stanford  case  in  Washington,  D.  C,  next  Thursday. 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Dutton  is  visiting  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Wheeler,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  has  been  at  the  Holland  House 
in  New  York  city  during  the  past  week. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  D.  F.  Tozier,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Grant, 
has  been  ordered  to  this  city,  presumably  in  connection 
with  the  trial  of  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  of  the  Bear. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  will  receive 
on  Fridays  at  the  Presidio  and  on  Wednesdays  in  Janu- 
ary at  their  town  residence,  corner  of  Sutter  and  Gough 
Streets. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Percival  J.  Werlich,  U.  S.  N., 
left  last  Tuesday  for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  from 
the  Asiatic  Station  last  Saturday  on  the  Peru,  and  left 
Tuesday  for  New  York.  They  have  been  in  Yokohama 
about  three  years.  Mrs.  Stokes  will  be  remembered  as 
Miss  Charlotte  Bermingham,  daughter  of  Captain  John 
Bermingham,  of  this  city. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  the  following  named 
officers  to  report  in  person  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel 
B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  president  of  the  newly  ap- 
pointed examining  board,  for  examination  as  to  their  fit- 
ness for  promotion :  First  -  Lieutenant  Benjamin  W. 
Lovell,  Twenty  -  Fourth  Infantry  ;  Second  -  Lieutenant 
Harry  R.  Lee,  Eleventh  Infantry;  Second- Lieu  tenant 
Edward  T.  Winston,  Fourteenth  Infantry ;  Second- 
Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkman,  First  Infantry ;  and 
Second-Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Jewett  Recital. 

Miss  Lillian  O'Connell,  of  New  York,  gave  a 
recital  upon  social  life  in  colonial  New  England 
last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jewett,  931  Bush  Street.  The  reader  ap- 
peared in  the  costumes  of  a  Puritan  maiden  and  a 
New  England  bride,  and  impressed  her  auditors 
very  favorably.  A  second  recital  will  be  given  at 
two  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Jewett's  resi- 
dence. 

Incidental  to  the  recital,  Miss  Adler  sang  the  old- 
fashioned  hymn,  "  Wilmot,"  arranged  by  Weber, 
"There  Sits  a  Bird  on  Every  Tree,"  by  Hatton, 
accompanied  on  the  violin  by  Mr.  Solomon,  and 
"  Oh,  Fair,  Oh,  Sweet  and  Holy,"  by  Otto  Cantor, 
and  the  "Maids  of  Cadiz,"  accompanied  by  Miss 
Maroney.  Mr.  Solomon  played  Bach's  aria  on  the 
G  string,  accompanied  by  Miss  Pratt. 


The  Bixler  Musicale. 
Mrs.  David  Bixler  entertained  a  large  number  of 
her  friends  last  Sunday  afternoon  by  giving  a 
musicale  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Pierce  and 
Union  Streets.  The  following  excellent  programme 
was  presented  : 

Trio  in  B-fiat — allegro  moderato,  Schubert,  Mrs.  Carr, 
Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine;  "My  Mother  Bids  Me  Bind 
My  Hair,"  Haydn,  Miss  Sophia  Newland ;  (a)  "  Le 
Cygne,"  Saint-Sacns,  (b)  "La  Farfalla,"  Sauret,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel;  (a)  "The  Spining-Wheel  Song,"  (b) 
"  Spring,"  G.  Henschel,  Miss  Sophia  Newland ;  (a) 
Andante,  Goltermann,  (b)  "  Am  Spriogbrunnen,"  Popper, 
Mr.  Louis  Heine/  "  Bonjour,  Suzon  !  "  Pessard,  Miss 
Sophia  Newland ;  Adagio  and  Menuet  from  Trio  in 
B-9at,  Goddard,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine. 

A  course  in  music,  corresponding  somewhat  to 
that  of  Harvard  and  other  Eastern  institutions,  em- 
bracing harmony,  counterpoint,  canon,  and  fugue, 
form,  etc.,  is  about  to  be  instituted  at  Stanford 
University.  The  course  will  differ  from  that  of  the 
Eastern  universities  in  that  it  will  be  made  of  as 
much  practical  use  to  the  students,  as  educators,  as 
possible.  Students  taking  the  course  will  be  given 
a  time  credit  of  two  hours.  It  is  proposed  also  to 
inaugurate  classes  in  voice  culture  and  singing  and 
to  organize  a  choral  society  for  the  study  of  works 
of  the  great  composers.  Professor  H.  B.  Pasmore 
has  been  selected  to  conduct  the  classes. 

Mr.  Otto  Bendix  will  give  a  piano  recital  at 
Beethoven  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Otto  Bendix,  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger, 
and  Mr.  Louis  von  der  Mehden. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
cut-rate  prices. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


SLEEP  AND  REST 

For  Skin  Tortured 

BABIES 

And  Tired 

MOTHERS 

In  One  Application  of     1 

(uticura 

Bpeedt  Cube  Treatment.— "Warm  hatha,  with 
CUTicrmA  Soap,  gentle  applications  of  Cdticura 
(ointment),  and  mild  doses  of  Cuticuka  Resol- 
vent (the  new  blood  purifier}. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  ami 
American  chemists  in  nil  the  principal  cities.  British  depot:  F. 
Nk«-bi:bt  &  Pons,  1,  Kin"  Edward-st..  London.  Potter-Dkcq 
&  Chem.  Cosr.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 


A 

WINTER 
HAVEN 


of  refuge,  where  the  rheumatic, 
and  sufferers  from  Neuralgia 
and  Blight's  disease,  and  many 
other  unfortunates  may  get 
protection  from  the  cold,  biting 
winds  and  the  damp,  chilling 
fogs  on  the  coast,  while  drink- 
ing of,  and  bathing  in,  the  won- 
derful springs.    Such  a  haven  is 


BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


Good  things  are  no  I  costly,  be- 
cause they  are  respected  '  and 
taken  care  of. 

This  is  true,  very  true,  of 
clothes. 

It  is  true  also  of  visiting-cards. 
Those  that  Crockers'  make  are 
not  mussed  or  crushed  in  the 
pocket. 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


All   O.    K. 

if  they  were 

FRESH 


COCOA  MUST  be  fresh  to  have 
greatest  strength  and  nourishing 
power. 

Several  standard  makes  are  pure 
and  all  that — but  they  are  made  far 
away,  handled  and  rehandled  by 
wholesalers  and  retailers  —  aud 
come  to  you  "good  and  old  "  and 
correspondingly  weak. 

Ghirardelli'sismade  HERE— not 
ahead  of  the  demand  but  just  as 
needed  by  the  local  retail  trade. 

It's  strongest — goes  farthest. 


Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa  is 
FRESH 
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COLUMBIA  BICYCLES 


COLUMBIA  MODEL  41. 


I896HARTFORDS 

Also   have   arrived.     Call   and 
see   theni. 


POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

344  POST  STREET. 

Golden  Gate  Park  Branch : 

1970  PAGE  STREET,  near  Stanyan. 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  us  convince  you  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST   AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 
&3T  Write  for  catalogue. 


BARNES'! 


U^^UjOMBAm 


1 


THE  WHITE   RIMMED  HUMMER  IS  THE  COMEB 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

Retail  Store-IVo.  1640  Market  Street. 
Cyclery—Cor.  Page  and  Stanyan  Streets. 
Wholesale  Deft— 16-78  Drumm  Street,  S.  F. 

COAST  AGENTS  FOR 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

H.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special   Pride    Taken    in   the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly    Furnished    Rooms 

Single   and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Guests    Will    he 

Given  Special   Bates* 
Elevator  Buns  Day  and  Night. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Jennie  Cbeesman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Morton 
Cheesman,  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Schumacher. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  Jarboe,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Case 
Bull  will  take  place  at  St.  Luke's  Church  on 
Thursday,  February  6th,  at  noon. 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association  is  making 
preparations  to  end  the  winter  season  in  a  brilliant 
manner  by  giving  a  Mardi  Gras  ball  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins'  Institute  of  Art  on  Tuesday  evening, 
February  18th.  It  is  intended  to  make  this  affair 
eclipse  anything  ever  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association,  and  all  of  the  former  entertain- 
ments and  balls  have  been  notable  successes.  It 
will  be  obligatory  for  the  ladies  to  appear  en 
masque  and  to  wear  either  dominoes  or  fancy 
dresses,  the  latter  being  preferable.  No  obliga- 
tions are  placed  upon  the  gentlemen,  but  it  is  de- 
sired that  they  appear  in  costume  or  in  full-dress 
uniform  if  attached  to  the  army  or  navy.  The  in- 
vitation, vis6,  and  reception  committees  will  be  ap- 
pointed in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  will  give  a  fancy-dress 
dinner  at  their  residence  next  Saturday  evening. 
The  ladies  will  be  attired  in  peasant  costumes,  and 
after  dinner  a  series  of  living  pictures  will  be  given, 
followed  by  dancing. 

The  Misses  Ethel,  Helen,  and  Bertha  Smith  will 
give  a  matinee  tea  to-day  at  their  residence,  north- 
east corner  of  Webster  and  Broadway. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A., 
and  the  Misses  Burton  have  issued  cards  for  a  leap- 
year  dance  to  be  given  to  the  young  people  at  the 
Presidio  in  the  hop-room  there  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  29th.  The  ladies  will  appear  in 
dominoes  and  with  masks. 

Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann,  n£e  Gage,  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  at  her  residence,  3414  Washington 
Street,  from  three  until  five  o'clock  to-day. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  give  a  cotillion 
at  Lunt's  Hall  next  Friday  evening.  It  will  be  led 
by  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  gave  a  the- 
atre-party last  Tuesday  evening,  and  had  as  their 
guests  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Miss  Elma  Graves, 
Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
Miss  Mary  B.  Kip,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss 
Louisa  Breeze,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Juliette 
Williams,  Miss  Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean, Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  A.  W.  Clement, 
Mr.  E.  L.  Brayton,  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg, 
Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness,  Mr. 
Danforth  Boardman,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr. 
George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Gerald  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Addison  Mizner,  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Landers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Breeze. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  din- 
ner-party at  their  residence  last  Thursday  evening, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods, 
Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Mr.  Will- 
iam R.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Henry  Redington. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  gave  an  elaborate  din- 
ner at  his  residence  on  Thursday,  January  16th,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett.  Some  sixteen  ladies 
and  gentlemen  sat  down  to  the  repast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  on 
Friday  evening,  after  which  all  attended  the  cotil- 
lion. Among  their  guests  were  Miss  Olive  Hol- 
brook,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Ella  Goodall, 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Mr.  F.  P.  Deering,  and  Mr.  Donald  Y. 
Campbell. 

A  dinner-party  in  honor  of  Miss  Ella  Goad  and 
Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker  was  given  last  week  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  at  their  home,  on 
Bush  Street.  The  others  present  were  :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Small. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
his  residence  last  Thursday  evening,  and  enter- 
tained several  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Minthorn  Tompkins,  Jr.,  gave  a  theatre- 
party  at  the  Columbia  on  Wednesday  evening,  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper  at  the  University  Club.  His 
guests  were  Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Miss  Alice  Boggs, 
Miss  Julia  Tompkins,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Fisher,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  gave  a  six-handed 
euchre-party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 2508  Fillmore  Street,  which  was  enjoyed  by 
quite  a  number  of  their  friends. 

A  dinner  was  given  at  the  University  Club  last 
Saturday  evening  in  honor  of  Mr.  C.  Osgood 
Hooker.  The  others  present  were  Mr.  Francis  J. 
Carolan,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Francis  Michael, 
Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
George  Aimer  Newhall,  and  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  entertained  a  few  ladies  at  tea 
on  Friday  afternoon,  January  10th,  at  her  residence, 
2123  California  Street. 

Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Payne   gave  a  large  lunch- 


party  last  Monday  at  her  residence,  1409  Sut 
Street.  A  string  orchestra  played  during  the  s 
vice  of  the  repast. 

Prior  to  the  cotillion  on  Friday  night,  dinner- 
parties were  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott  and  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  at 
their  respective  residences,  and  their  guests  after- 
ward accompanied  them  to  the  ball. 

The  Bachelors  and  Benedicts  of  Oakland  gave 
their  second  cotillion  of  this  season  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  Militia  Hall.  It  was  a  leap-year  cotil- 
lion, and  was  led  by  Miss  Amy  McKee.  There 
were  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  present.  A  sup- 
per was  served  at  midnight,  after  which  there  was 
an  hour  of  regular  dancing. 

Stanislaus  August  Poniatowski,  the  infant  son  of 
Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski,  was  christened  by 
Archbishop  Riordan,  last  Sunday  afternoon,  at  St. 
Mary's  Cathedral. 


—  Coats-of-Arms  and  crests  emblazoned 
according  to  College  of  Arms,  London.  Particular 
care  is  exercised  in  the  stamping  of  fine  papers  — 
with  monograms,  etc.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Station- 
ers and  Heraldic  Engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


fliuMAi  a  LArlfflAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

<BEFORE   THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    I808.> 

YOU     DO     NOT     KNOW    WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN'S 

'■  INSTANTANEOUS  ! 

„  CHOCOLATE. 

f%  ^\  STaste>  flavor  and  qnal-l 

Mv  Mity  the  best.     Pnt  upg 

Jin    pound    and    half-f 

> pound  tins. 

^Stephen  F.  TYhitnian* 
&  Son, 

6soleMfrs.  Philadelphia.; 


Though! 


Only  3  Blocks 

FROM   THF 

City  Haiju 


<A  RARE 
OPPORTUNE 

TOSECURECHOI 


Thursday,  Jan?23  ?  96. 

AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON, AT  SALESROOM  OF 

IMJMN&HANHONDl 

10  Montgomery  St. 
"BY  OTO  OFTHE-  PACIFIC  IMPROVEMENT  CO. 


IN 

90 
5UB- 


280   FT.  MARKET  ST. 
I  50    FT.  VALENCIA  ST. 
250  FT,  MISSION  ST. 
ISO   FT.  TWELFTH   ST. 
,1000  FT.  ON  ADJACENT  STS. 
S.W.  C0R.I5™  AND  VALENCIA  STS.  (140x295.) 
N.W.  COR.  17™  AND  CASTRO    STS.  (48  X  90.) 
NORTH  S/DE  WALLER -EASr  Of  STANMN  SL 

EXTRAORDINARY  CREDIT  TERMS. 


ONLY  25  PER  CENT  CASH,  BALANCE  1,2  AND  3  YEARS. 


TITLE  ! 


INSURANCE  POLICIES  ISSUED  TO  PURCHASERS  BY  THE  CALIFORNIA  TITLE 
NSURANCE AND  TRUST  COMPANY.'AT  SPECIAL  RATES. 

Baldwin  &  Hammond 

AUCTIONEERS. 
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KEEP  IN  MIND 

THE 

Sunset== 


Limited 


For  the  Season  of  1895-96 

-WILL    RUN- 

SEMI-WEEKLY 


-BEIffEES- 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
^=d  New  Orleans 


-OVER  THE  GREAT- 


Sunset   Route 

LEAVING  SAN  FKANCISCO 

TUESDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 

From  Tuesday,  November  5, 1895. 


The  most  complete,  modem,  elegantly 
equipped  and  perfectly  arranged  Vestibuled 
Transcontinental  Train  in  America.  New 
Equipment,  especially  designed  and  built  for 
this  service.  Nothing  spared  to  assure 
PERFECT  COMFORT  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ENTERTAINMENT  obtainable 
WHILE  TRAVELING. 

Direct  connections  in  New  Orleans  for  all 
Eastern  points.  Quick  time.  Only  one 
change. 


M&m 


WOULD 


•fvVLL— p; 

WHEELS  weQE    K 
v  AS  GOOD  AS      ^ 


GENERAL  AGENT— T.  H.  R.  VARNEV, 
1335  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

■.  id  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Wade—' '  Professor  Garner  is  in  Africa  again, 
talking  with  monkeys."  Butcher — "  Giving  pink 
teas  ?  " — Puck. 

Evangelist — "Do  you  ever  have  any  revivals  in 
your  town  ?  "  Mr.  Bute—"  Nope  ;  they  mostly  dies 
once  they  gits  plugged." — Judge. 

He  (significantly)—"  I  am  my  father's  only  child, 
you  know,  Miss  Blood."  She— "  Well,  you  can't 
blame  him,  Mr.  Sappy." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Dr.  Glade — "  Do  you  know  anybody  who  has  a 
horse  for  sale  ?  "  Drover—"  I  reckon  Hank  Bitters 
has  ;  I  sold  him  one  yesterday." — Truth. 

Mr.  X,  (who  has  bow-legs,  to  the  photographer) 
— "  For  mercy's  sake,  hurry  up,  I  can't  hold  my 
knees  together  any  longer." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"I  tell  you,  Binks,  tennis  is  a  great  game." 
"  Really,  Jones,  you  should  be  more  careful  in 
your  English.    Tennis  was  a  great  game." — Bazar. 

Whyso — "This  physiognomist  says  that  aggres- 
sive, impulsive  people  generally  have  black  eyes." 
Knowso—"\i  not  at  first,  they  get  them  later." — 
Truth. 

Spanish  general— "  Why  did  you  let  the  rebels 
defeat  you?"  Colonel— "  I  couldn't  help  it,  gen- 
eral, they  got  to  the  telegraph  office  first."— Phila- 
delphia Record. 

The  professor  (awakening)— "  Is  there  anybody 
in  this  room?"  The  burglar— "  No,  sir."  The 
professor — "Oh,  I  thought  there  was."  (Falls 
asleep  again.) — Life. 

Parrott — "  Do  you  think  that  Henpeck  could 
ever  keep  a  secret  from  his  wife  ?  "  Wiggins — 
"Well,  I'll  bet  that  he  never  lets  her  know  what 
he  really  thinks  of  her  !  " — Truth. 

Miss  Gush—"  Oh,  captain,  were  you  ever  boarded 
by  a  pirate  ?  "  Captain  Storms — "  Yes.  He  charged 
me  eleven  dollars  a  day  for  a  hall-room  on  the 
fourth  floor." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Clara — "  He  broke  off  the  engagement  just  be- 
cause I  wanted  the  ring  reset."  Maude — "  How 
foolish  of  him  I  "  Clara—"  Wasn't  it  ?  But  I  am 
going  to  have  it  reset  just  the  same." — Truth. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wheeler,  "  I  have  my  doubts 
about  the  bicycle  being  able  to  displace  the  horse. 
The  time  I  tried  it,  the  horse  and  buggy  came  out 
of  the  collision  without  a  scratch." — Indianapolis 

Journal. 

Jaggs — "  I  called  him  a  liar,  and  then,  seeing  he 
had  a  shotgun,  I  turned  to  run."  Braggs — "  Why 
didn't  you  withdraw  the  charge  ? "  Jaggs  — 
"Couldn't  get  at  it.  The  doctor's  boy  withdrew 
most  of  it  with  a  pair  of  tweezers  for  ten  cents." — 
Brooklyn  Life. 

She — "Why  do  you  start  so?"  He — "Did  I 
understand  you  to  say  that  your  father  is  failing  ?  " 
S/ie — "  Physically,  I  mean."  He  (settling  back) — 
"  Oh,  all  right !  I  was  afraid  it  was  something 
serious. ' ' — Pick-Me-  Up. 

"Oh,  say  1  "  :  Englishman- — "I  wouldn't  want 
to  hear  more  than  the  first  line  of  '  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner'  to  know  that  it  was  written  by 
an  American."  American — "Why  so?"  En- 
glishma?i  —  "  The  first  two  words  tell  me  that 
plainly  enough." — Truth. 

Wife — "  I  mentioned  to  dear  Kitty,  in  my  letter, 
about  the  dear  duchess  calling  upon  us,  and  how 
sweet  she  was."  Husband — "  I  suppose  you  did 
not  say  that  her  grace  called  for  a  charity  subscrip- 
tion ?  "  Wife— "  Well,  no.  I  did  not  think  that 
sounded  interesting." — Fun. 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Wickwire,  looking  up 
from  her  paper,  "but  women  are  getting  brave 
nowadays."  "Brave?"  echoed  Mr.  Wickwire. 
"  Yes.  Here's  a  story  about  a  woman  who  shot  a 
mouse.  She — pshaw  1  I  read  it  wrong.  It  was 
only  a  moose." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Figg — "What  did  you  learn  at  school  to- 
day?" Tommy — "  Teacher  told  us  how  the  cruel 
Emperor  Nero  used  to  amuse  himself  when  he  was 
a  boy  by  pulling  the  legs  off  the  flies."  Mr.  Figg 
— "Pulled  their  legs,  did  he?  What  became  of 
him  ?  Did  he  become  a  promoter  ?  " — Indianapolis 
Journal, 

"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.     Avoid  imitations. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  willsend  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mall,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Roc  luster-,  N.Y. 
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The  war  sense  of  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in  inverse 

.    „  ratio  to  its  war  spirit.     As  a  nation,  we  are 

In  Time  op  r  ' 

Peace  Prepare  developing  a  fiery  inclination  to  defy  the 
for  war.  universal    earth ;    but    between    our   fits   of 

military  truculence  we  exhibit  a  curious  languor  as  to  ac- 
quiring the  means  that  would  enable  us  to  back  up  our  chal- 
lenges, in  case  some  other  country  should  be  so  surprisingly 
rash  as  to  accept  one  of  them.  If  we  are  to  be  warlike  in 
disposition,  it  is  imbecile  not  to  stand  ready  to  be  warlike 


in  fact.  It  is  manifest  that  an  almost  united  people,  as  well 
as  a  unanimous  Congress,  supports  President  Cleveland  in 
his  aggressive  foreign  policy.  But  it  is  also  apparent  that 
next  to  nothing  is  being  done  to  fit  the  United  States  for 
maintaining  such  a  policy.  Ordinary  judgment  suggests  to 
the  unexcited  mind  that  a  power  with  a  skeleton  army  and  a 
small  navy  is  scarcely  justified  in  taking  a  strong  stand  in 
foreign  politics.  If  we  are  really  going  to  depart  from  our 
traditional  policy  of  avoiding  foreign  entanglements,  it  is 
imperative  that  we  shall  have  much  less  eloquence  at  the 
national  capital  and  immeasurably  heavier  appropriations  for 
the  army  and  navy.  Making  faces  at  foreign  nations  is  not 
very  dignified,  and  that  is  precisely  what  threats  of  war  mean 
from  a  power  that  is  not  armed  to  make  good  its  menaces. 

Our  willingness,  not  to  say  eagerness,  to  engage  in  war 
with  England  is  amazing  when  we  contrast  her  navy  with 
our  own.  She  has  in  her  entire  navy  316  vessels,  while 
we  have  81.  Of  these  two  fleets,  she  has  158  modern  ships 
of  war,  carrying  1,238  guns,  while  we  have  in  commission 
50  modern  vessels,  with  382  guns.  Of  course,  in  this  total 
she  includes  her  dispatch-boats,  training-ships,  and  the  rest, 
but  still  England  has  a  navy  of  3r6  vessels,  while  we,  on  a 
similar  footing,  have  but  81.  There  are  at  present  more 
British  ships  in  what  might  be  called  American  waters 
than  there  are  ships  of  the  United  States.  The  North 
Atlantic  British  squadron,  the  South  Atlantic  British  squad- 
ron (most  of  which  is  not  far  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  hence  the  Gulf  coast),  the  North  Pacific  British 
squadron,  the  South  Pacific  British  squadron — all  these 
ships  are  cruising  about  within  easy  reach  of  our  coasts, 
and  ready  for  business,  while  Congress  is  talking  and  the 
American  press  is  breathing  flame  and  slaughter.  Our 
navy,  though  small,  is  excellent,  and  could  give  a  good 
account  of  itself  if  free  to  seek  its  localities  for  fighting, 
but  it  is  scattered,  small  as  it  is,  all  over  the  world,  and  has 
also  thrown  upon  it  the  burden  of  coast  defense.  Our 
coast  armament  is  in  a  deplorable  state — or,  rather,  it  does 
not  exist.  There  are  three  modern  guns  at  San  Francisco, 
and  three  at  New  York,  but  no  other  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic or  Pacific  coast  can  properly  be  called  protected. 
Boston,  Portsmouth,  Providence,  Bristol,  all  of  Narragan- 
sett  Bay,  Newport,  New  London,  Bridgeport,  all  of  Long 
Island  Sound,  Delaware  Bay,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  all  of 
Chesapeake  Bay,  Washington,  the  capital  of  the  nation, 
Savannah,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  all  of  Puget  Sound, 
Portland,  San  Diego — all  of  these  points  are  entirely 
unprotected.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  inland  population 
is  inspiring,  but  cheers  and  editorials  can  not  defend  the 
rich  cities  of  the  sea-board.  The  cold  truth  is  that  at 
the  present  moment  the  United  States,  in  comparison  with 
England,  is  in  about  the  position  of  a  naked  man  who 
should  go  up  against  a  man  in  armor. 

It  would  be  madness  in  us  to  plunge  into  a  conflict  while 
we  are  at  this  disadvantage.  Before  risking  war  we  should 
have  a  navy  at  least  distantly  approaching  that  of  Great 
Britain  in  number  of  ships  and  efficiency,  and  that  is  not  to 
be  had  without  the  expenditure  of  a  great  deal  of  money 
and  time.  We  have  the  money,  and  if  we  retain  the  pos- 
session of  our  wits,  we  will  take  the  time.  In  a  few  years 
we  can  place  ourselves  in  the  rank  we  held  at  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War — that  of  the  greatest  naval  power  in  the 
world.  Let  Congress  supply  the  coin  and  the  ships  will 
appear,  not  magically,  but  in  due  season.  The  Union  Iron 
Works  of  this  city,  for  illustration,  has  just  intimated  to  the 
Navy  Department  that  it  will  build  duplicates  of  the  Kear- 
sarge  and  Kentucky  for  $2,250,000  each,  with  an  addition  of 
three  per  cent,  for  the  expense  of  transporting  material  to 
the  Pacific  Coast — roughly  speaking,  for  $2,500,000  apiece. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  have  as  many  ships  as  England, 
putting  the  estimate  at  300  vessels,  and  if  we  wanted  all  of 
our  new  navy  to  be  modem  ships  of  the  first  class,  the  sum 
required  would  be  $750,000,000.  This,  of  course,  is  a  high 
estimate.  Many  of  the  vessels  that  swell  England's  total 
are  torpedo-boats  and  other  small  craft  costing  much  less. 
Suppose  we  cut  the  amount  in  two.  For  $375,000,000  we 
would  be  equipped  to  meet  the   British   on  the  seas.     We 


might  as  well,  therefore,  begin  at  once  finding  the  $375,000,- 
000  for  a  navy,  and  set  about  building  it  without  delay. 
Mr.  Cleveland  seems  to  be  quite  willing  to  plunge  the  coun- 
try into  war,  but  neither  he  nor  his  party  have  yet  found  out 
any  means  of  raising  the  money  for  current  expenses,  much 
less  for  war.  It  is  calculated  by  military  experts  that  a  very 
moderate  system  of  coast  defenses  would  cost  at  least  $200,- 
000,000.  This  is  even  more  important  than  the  creation  of 
a  powerful  navy.  The  latter  is  needful  to  carry  out  our  new 
policy  and  inspire  respect  among  foreign  powers,  but  the 
former  is  vital  for  the  preservation  of  our  coast  cities,  par- 
ticularly if  we  should  happen  to  become  embroiled  with  not 
England  merely,  but  a  coalition  of  three  or  four  European 
countries,  which  is  not  impossible. 

It  is  quite  true  that  no  combination  of  powers  could  con- 
quer the  United  States.  But  at  present  any  first-rate  power 
could  attack  our  coast  cities  and  wreck  them.  That  being 
so,  we  should  not  postpone  until  war  is  upon  us  the  business 
of  manufacturing  our  sword  and  shield. 

We  have  been  hearing  much  of  late  about  James  Monroe, 
but  very  little  about  George  Washington.  Two  of  the  most 
striking  pieces  of  advice  given  his  countrymen  by  the  great 
soldier  and  statesman  who  led  our  Revolutionary  armies  to 
success  were,  "Beware  of  foreign  entanglements  "  and  "  In 
time  of  peace  prepare  for  war."  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
words  of  Washington  are  more  deeply  impregnated  with 
wisdom  than  are  those  of  James  Monroe.  But  things  must 
be  accepted  as  they  exist.  If  the  country  believes  that  the 
Monroe  doctrine  means  foreign  entanglements,  the  nation 
must  forthwith  be  placed  upon  a  footing  in  accordance  with 
this  belief.  If  we  are  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  affairs  of 
Venezuela,  Cuba,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Chile,  Armenia,  and  those 
of  any  people  who  want  our  assistance,  it  is  merely  the  part 
of  common  sense  that  we  should  arm  ourselves.  Not  to  do 
so  is  folly.  Yet  the  United  States  is  utterly  unprepared  for 
any  kind  of  war — it  has  no  defenses  against  hostile  fleets 
and  it  is  even  less  prepared  to  carry  on  an  offensive  war  in 
South  America  or  elsewhere.  Let  us  stop  making  faces, 
and  arm.  The  contrast  between  our  militant  speech  and 
our  empty  hands  is  liable  to  bring  down  upon  us  the  con- 
temptuous ridicule  of  the  armed  nations  of  the  world. 


California's  delegation  in  Congress  has  given  every  sign  that 
Congress  *l  *s  anxi°us    t0    further    legislation   which 

and  Our  shall  enable  the  hydraulic  miners  to  resume 

Hydraulic  Mines.  work    under     conditions     that    can    do    the 

farmers  no  injury.  There  is  not  a  man  of  sense  in  the  State 
who  does  not  desire  such  legislation,  for  every  man  of  sense 
understands  how  important  an  element  in  California's  pros- 
perity hydraulic  mining  is.  Nevertheless,  the  delegation  is 
hindered  seriously,  if  not  fatally,  by  the  course  of  the  Anti- 
Debris  Association,  which  has  sent  from  Sacramento  to 
Congress  a  protest  against  any  aid  whatever  being  extended 
to  the  miners.  The  dispatches  say  that  lawyers,  solicitous 
for  a  continuance  of  the  conflict  which  yields  them  fees,  are 
behind  this  remarkable  protest.  It  would  seem  so.  The 
protest  at  best  is  equally  unreasonable  and  untimely.  Not 
only  does  it  object  to  the  resumption  of  mining  on  grounds 
that  appeal  exclusively  to  the  agriculturist,  but  it  lectures 
Congress  on  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  proposed  relief 
bills.  "The  Government  of  the  United  States,"  say  the 
Anti-Debris  Association,  "  is  committed  to  the  preservation 
of  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  of  the  State.  Hydraulic 
mining  is  a  menace  to  that  navigability.  Hydraulic  mining 
is  a  private  business,  and  the  government  has  no  right  to  aid 
a  private  business."  That  logic  is  capable  of  an  extension 
that  would  be  as  disastrous  to  river  commerce  and  farming 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley  as  to  the  hydraulic  miners.  Run- 
ning steamboats  on  streams  is  a  private  business.  There- 
fore the  government  has  no  right  to  aid  a  private  business 
by  spending  money  to  preserve  the  navigability  of  the  rivers. 
Farming  is  also  a  private  business,  which  is  made  profitable 
in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  because  the  national  treasury  de- 
frays the  cost  of  dredging  the  streams  and  thus  gives  the 
ranchers  cheap  transportation  of  their  products  to  market. 
This  argument,  when  employed  against  the  miners  b 
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farmers,  is  as  selfish  as  it  is  stupid.  The  miners  have  no 
right  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  farmers.  But  they  have 
as  clear  a  right  to  ask  that  the  government  shall  protect 
them  in  their  business  as  the  ranchers  have.  To  prevent 
debris  from  flowing  into  the  rivers  is  as  much  a  govern- 
mental duty  as  dredging  the  streams  after  debris  has  flowed 
in.  One  way  is  to  stop  the  miners  from  working,  and  shut 
down  the  mines.  That  is  what  the  government  is  doing 
now.  Another  way  is  to  allow  the  miners  to  work,  but  to 
prevent  the  debris  from  flowing  into  navigable  streams. 
That  is  what  the  government  ought  to  do.  That  is  what  the 
government  may  do,  if  the  Sacramento  Valley  farmers  will 
stop  quarreling  with  the  miners  long  enough  for  Congress 
to  find  out  what  California  wants. 

The  equities  of  this  matter  are  not  obscure.  Beyond 
question,  the  miners  must  not  be  allowed  to  fill  the  rivers 
with  de"bris  or  injure  agricultural  lands.  The  latter  are  a 
permanent  source  of  wealth  which  must  be  handed  down  to 
posterity,  whereas  mines  are  sooner  or  later  exhausted. 
But  that  is  not  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  mines  shall  not 
be  worked.  Capital  has  been  lawfully  invested  in  them, 
and  their  owners  are  entitled  to  conditions  under  which  they 
may  develop  them,  when  it  is  practicable  for  engineering 
skill  and  money,  in  reason,  to  supply  those  conditions.  That 
is  all  the  miners  ask.  Mines  that  are  so  situated  as  to  ren- 
der impounding  dams  useless  must  remain  unworked  in  the 
superior  interest  of  agriculture  and  navigation.  The  gov- 
ernment's interest  in  the  gold  mines  of  California  is  obvious. 
Gold  mining  is  not  purely  a  "private  industry."  As  we 
have  often  said,  California's  gold  mines  are  vital  to  the 
United  States.  If  this  State  were  suddenly  to  be  wiped 
out  of  existence,  she  would  be  more  missed  than  any  State 
in  the  Union.  Regardless  of  the  many  millions  in  gold  she 
has  poured  into  the  National  Treasury  since  1849,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  that  in  the  last  four  months  twenty  millions  in 
gold  have  been  shipped  from  California  to  the  United  States 
Treasury,  and  only  eighteen  months  ago  twenty  millions 
more  were  shipped  from  here  on  a  single  train.  Even  with 
her  hydraulic  mines  closed  down,  California  is  adding  to  the 
national  wealth  fifteen  millions  in  gold  every  year.  If  those 
mines  were  in  operation,  she  would  soon  be  producing  over 
thirty  millions  annually.  The  "  hard  times "  which  have 
hung  over  this  State  antedate  the  Democratic  panic  of  1893, 
although,  of  course,  they  were  accentuated  by  that  crisis. 
If  all  our  mines  were  in  operation,  there  would  be  no  more 
"  hard  times  "  in  this  State. 

The  life  of  a  great  industry,  one  of  high  moment  to  the 
country  as  well  as  to  those  immediately  engaged  in  it,  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  of  Congress.  Representative 
Barham,  in  a  letter  to  the  supervisors  of  Sacramento 
County,  says  : 

"  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  this  government  to  construct  dams,  im- 
pound the  debris,  and  do  all  things  necessary  to  allow  the  mines  to 
be  fully  operated.  This  work  should  be  done  by  the  government  to 
protect  the  farmer  and  preserve  the  navigable  rivers  of  California. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  a  conflict  between  the  farmer 
and  the  miner  on  this  subject." 

That  is  entirely  true.  We  presumed  that  the  question 
had  long  ago  advanced  beyond  the  position  taken  by  the 
Anti-Debris  Association,  and  that  intelligent  Sacramento 
Valley  farmers  were  as  anxious  as  other  people  to  see 
hydraulic-mining  resumed.  We  took  it  for  granted  that 
they  had  come  to  know  with  Congressman  Barham  that  "  it 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  farmers  that  the  mining  in- 
terests of  our  State  should  be  developed,  since  mining  pro- 
duces a  home  market  for  much  of  the  products  of  the  farm 
and  puts  in  circulation  millions  of  dollars  in  gold."  But  if 
the  Sacramento  farmers  are  blind  to  all  interests  save  their 
own  (which  we  can  not  believe,  notwithstanding  the  protest 
of  the  Anti-Debris  Association),  the  people  of  California 
have  a  broader  judgment.  Mining  is  looking  up  in  this 
State.  Capital  is  coming  in,  and  more  is  wanted.  It  is 
comprehended  by  those  who  are  able  to  appreciate  our  pres- 
ent industrial  and  commercial  requirements  that  nothing  is  so 
much  to  be  desired  as  a  wide-spread  renewal  of  activity  in 
the  mining  districts.  That  would  stimulate  every  industry 
in  the  State,  agriculture  included,  and  drive  out  the  hard 
times  under  which  we  have  been  so  long  suffering.  It  is  to 
the  common  interest,  therefore,  that  the  hydraulic  mines 
should  not  lie  idle  when  by  government  aid  they  can  be 
roused  from  the  enforced  sleep  that  has  been  so  injurious  to 
California.  The  Anti-Debris  Association  purports  to  repre- 
sent the  Sacramento  Valley  farmers.  The  remainder  of  the 
population  ought  to  be  heard  by  Congress  through  the  press 
and  otherwise.  The  question  is  not  a  local  one,  nor  is  any 
handful  of  men,  farmers  or  others,  entitled  to  speak  for  the 
whole  of  California. 

As  to  the  contention  of  the  Anti-Debris  Association,  that 
government  aid  should  not  be  extended  to  impound  mining 
debris  and  prevent  it  from  flowing  into  streams,  we  have 
this  to  say  :  The  United  States  Government  is  at  present 
sorely  in  need  of  gold  ;  it  has  been  borrowing  it  from 
■iViuMus  syndicates  of  bankers  at  home  and  foreign  bank- 


ers ;  it  is  now  trying  to  raise  gold  by  a  so-called  "  popular 
loan,"  which  in  reality  will  be  a  bankers'  loan  ;  it  paid  to 
the  Morgan  Syndicate  something  like  eighteen  millions  of 
profit  in  negotiating  the  last  loan  of  one  hundred  millions. 
Now  the  mountains  and  foot-hills  of  California  are  full  of 
gold.  Many  hundreds  of  millions  could  be  taken  from 
those  auriferous  beds  if  the  government  would  impound  the 
debris.  Suppose  the  government  had  expended  that  eighleen- 
million  "commission"  to  bankers  in  impounding  dams.  Is 
it  "  fostering  a  private  industry  "  for  the  government  to  do 
that  ?  And  if  it  is,  which  is  the  better  "  private  industry  " 
for  the  government  to  foster — one  by  which  employment  is 
given  to  thousands  of  men  ;  one  by  which  the  mines  of  a  great 
State,  now  silent  as  by  a  wizard's  wand,  may  again  become 
quickened  into  life  ;  a  "private  industry"  by  which  new  dol- 
lars are  taken  out  of  the  ground,  to  be  added  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  a  golden  stream  poured  into  the  National  Treas- 
ury? Or  should  the  government  foster  a  "private  in- 
dustry "  by  which  a  lot  of  Shylocks  in  Lombard  Street,  Lon- 
don, and  Wall  Street,  New  York,  pour  gold  into  one  window 
of  the  Treasury  and  take  it  out  at  another  ?  If  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  pay  money  for  getting  gold,  it  could  in- 
finitely better  pay  it  out  in  this  State  by  rendering  hydraulic 
mining  possible  than   by  giving  it  up  as  virtual  black-mail  to 

European  bankers. 

♦ — 

There  are  things  cropping  up  in  the  dispatches  now  and  then 
which  tend  to  show  what  an  interesting  lot 
Venezuelan  of  people  are  the  South  American  nations 

Friends.  over  whose  troubles  the  people  of  this  coun- 

try are  so  eager  to  go  to  war.  One  of  these  is  the  fact,  as 
cabled  from  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Venezuela,  that  "  at  an 
anti-English  meeting,  an  effigy  of  Lord  Salisbury  was  hanged 
by  the  neck  to  an  improvised  gibbet,  dragged  through  the 
streets,  and  then  shot  to  pieces."  This  is  the  people  for 
whom  we  are  trying  to  arrange  a  dispute  with  a  country  of 
which  Salisbury  is  prime  minister.  Such  proceedings  do 
not  seem  calculated  to  allay  animosities. 

We  note  also  in  the  dispatches  that  President  Crespo, 
chief  executive  of  Venezuela,  has  gone  to  Macato,  accom- 
panied by  his  body-guard  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  ! 
President  Cleveland  takes  his  walks  and  drives  abroad  with- 
out any  body-guard  at  all  ;  Lord  Salisbury  drives  to  his 
office  in  Downing  Street  in  a  plain  carriage,  without  any 
pomp  or  any  soldiers.  But  President  Crespo  knows  his 
loving  Venezuelans  better  than  we  do  ;  he  probably  knows 
that  he  needs  a  strong  body-guard.  He  is  doubtless  right. 
If  he  finishes  his  term  without  being  shot  or  hanged,  or  if 
he  does  not  steal  everything  in  sight,  and  then  flee  the 
country,  as  his  predecessor,  Guzman  Blanco,  did,  he  will 
differ  from  most  Spanish-American  presidents. 

Admiral  Gherardi,  who  is  a  stout-hearted  American  tar, 
and  therefore  by  no  means  a  man  of  peace,  does  not  speak 
very  highly  of  these  South  Americans,  for  whom  he  will 
have  to  fight,  if  Mr.  Cleveland  brings  on  his  war.  The 
admiral  says  in  an  interview  :  "  These  South  Americans  do 
not  like  us.  You  can  not  depend  upon  their  word.  They 
have  no  true  republics  there,  as  we  use  the  term.  They 
have  no  use  for  us  except  to  protect  them.  But  none  the 
less,  we  shall  not  allow  Great  Britain  to  interfere  with  Ven- 
ezuela, not  because  we  love  her,  but  because  she  is  on  this 
side  of  the  water." 

As  a  final  and  somewhat  ludicrous  comment  on  the 
thrifty  attitude  of  our  friends,  the  Venezuelans,  toward  the 
United  States,  we  note  in  a  Caracas  dispatch  a  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  has  just  ordered 
a  large  quantity  of  war  supplies.     And  where  ?     In  Germany. 

This  caps  the  climax.  The  United  States  generously 
offers  to  back  up  with  her  ships,  her  guns,  and  the  bodies  of 
her  citizens  this  squalid  greaser  country  in  its  boundary 
disputes.  Venezuela  handsomely  accepts  this  offer  to  pro- 
tect her  from  European  aggression,  and  then  proceeds  to 
buy  her  war  material,  not  from  us,  but  from  Europe. 

A  fortnight  ago  we  printed  an  article  in  these  columns  on 
.  „.  the  decline  of  marriage  in  San  Francisco, 

A  Woman  on  °  ' 

in  which  there  appeared  a  comparison  with 
the  marriage  statistics  in  Eastern  cities. 
Several  communications  have  been  sent  to  us  regarding  this 
article,  and  as  all  of  them  are  in  about  the  same  strain,  the 
printing  of  a  single  one  will  probably  represent  the  other 
writers.  All  of  those  who  have  criticised  the  article  are 
women,  and  all  seem  to  take  the  view  expressed  in  the  fol- 
lowing communication  : 

My  Dear  Argonaut  :  I  notice  that  you  are  once  more  concerned 
to  know  why  our  young  men  do  not  marry.  If  you  really  want  to 
know,  I  will  tell  it  you.  It  is  this  :  Not  the  woman  and  not  the  man 
alone  is  to  blame,  but  that  peculiar  phase  of  society  that  declares,  as 
you  do,  that  woman  is  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  a  Creature  to 
administer  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  man,  and  never  a 
human  Individual  in  her  own  right — that  social  decree  which  counte- 
nances and  maintains  the  unfortunate  class  which  Aldrich  calls  "  The 
Modern  Andromeda,"  in  his  poem  on  another  page  of  your  last  issue. 

I  know  an  hundred  and  one  marriageable  young  men,  straight, 


the  Decline 
of  Marriage. 


and  tall,  and  fair  to  look  upon  ;  and  maidens  enough  who  are  sweet, 
and  good,  and  womanly.  I  certainly  maintain  that  the  maidens 
would  not  say  them  nay,  and  yet  among  them  there  is  no  marrying. 

It  is  the  young  men  who  weigh  and  ponder,  and  finally  reject  or 
neglect  the  lot  of  matrimony.  Why  is  this  ?  It  is  because  society 
has  seen  to  it  that  the  young  man  does  not,  humanly  and  naturally, 
need  marriage.  Society  permits  marriage  to  be  a  luxury  merely, 
that  he  may  take  or  leave,  according  as  he  chooses  to  pay  the  price 
or  no.  Otherwise  the  young  girl  whom  he  meets  in  her  home  would 
be  so  sweet  and  dear  to  him  that  he  would  soon  be  married,  because 
he  would  have  been  honestly  and  naturally  "  in  love." 

M.  L.  W.  C. 

"  M.  L.  W.  C."  says  that  it  is  neither  the  woman  nor  the 
man  who  is  to  blame  for  the  decline  of  matrimony,  but 
"  that  peculiar  phase  of  society  that  declares,  as  you  [we] 
do,  that  woman  is  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  a  Creature 
to  administer  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  man,  and 
never  a  human  Individual  in  her  own  right — that  social  decree 
which  countenances  and  maintains  the  unfortunate  class." 

We  may  remark  that  the  Argonaut  has  never  maintained 
that  woman  "  is  intended  by  the  Almighty  to  be  a  creature 
to  administer  to  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  man,"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  has  steadfastly  advocated  the  right  of  woman 
to  decide  whether  she  shall  or  shall  not  marry,  the  right  to 
earn  her  livelihood,  and,  in  short,  the  right  to  assert  her  own 
individuality.  We  have  also  pointed  out,  it  is  true,  that  the 
inculcation  of  this  spirit  of  independence — which  we  believe 
to  be  the  inherent  right  of  every  human  being — is  detri- 
mental to  matrimony.  Men  are  not  attracted  by  women  of 
such  extreme  independence  of  thought  and  character.  But 
the  choice  rests  with  the  women.  If  they  choose  to  exer- 
cise the  God-given  attributes  of  independence  of  thought 
and  action,  and  thereby  relinquish  the  many  softer  and  more 
womanly  qualities  which  attract  men,  it  is  their  right  to  do 
so.  We  do  not  condemn  them.  On  the  contrary,  every 
human  being,  whether  man  or  woman,  who  develops  to  the 
utmost  that  which  in  them  lies,  has  our  honest  admiration. 

As  to  the  "  social  decree  which  countenances  and  main- 
tains the  unfortunate  class,"  permit  us  to  point  out  to  our 
correspondent  that  all  social  questions  and  all  social  decrees 
are  regulated  entirely  by  women.  Men  have  little  to  do 
with  the  Draconian  laws  which  control  the  female  sex. 
The  "  unfortunate  class  "  of  which  our  correspondent  speaks 
are  women,  and  they  are  the  daughters  of  women.  There 
is  a  French  proverb  which  says  :  "  Like  mother,  like 
daughter."  Chaste  mothers  will  conceive  and  rear  chaste 
daughters,  as  a  rule.  If  all  the  women  in  the  world  were 
chaste,  there  would  be  no  unchaste  men.  Further  than  that, 
it  is  the  women  themselves  who  control  the  "  social  de- 
crees." Those  decrees  affect  the  treatment  of  men  as  well 
as  women.  Do  good  women  banish  unchaste  men  ?  Do 
good  mothers  refuse  wealthy  suitors  for  their  daughters' 
hands  when  these  wealthy  suitors  have  led  unchaste  lives  ? 
If  that  be  the  fact,  it  is  not  patent  to  the  casual  observer. 

But  as  we  have  said,  the  reformation  of  society  rests  en- 
tirely with  the  women.  Let  them  begin  with  reforming  the 
unchaste  of  their  own  sex  ;  when  they  have  accomplished 
that,  there  will  be  no  unchaste  men — necessarily.  They 
might  begin  by  attempting  to  reform  the  men,  but  that 
would  be  beginning  at  the  wrong  end. 


The  pleasant  intelligence  comes  from  Chicago  that  all  the 
Peter  Funk  Edit-  newspapers  there  have  united  in  an  agree- 
ors  and  Junk  ment  that  after  February  1st  they  will 
Journalism.  abandon  the  use   of    chromos    as  gifts  to 

subscribers,  and  also  discontinue  the  various  guessing  prizes 
and  other  cheap-john  devices  for  attracting  the  weak-minded 
and  increasing  their  circulation. 

The  proprietors  of  the  Chicago  journals  have  discovered 
some  facts  that  ought  to  be  instructive  to  the  press  of  the 
whole  country.  When  one  of  them  began  offering  pictures 
or  lottery  prizes,  its  competitors  followed  suit.  Therefore, 
none  derived  a  special  advantage.  Such  has  been  the  race 
for  preeminence  in  this  line  that  some  of  the  Chicago 
papers  occasionally  expended  as  much  as  two  or  three  thou- 
sand dollars  for  colored  pictures  for  a  single  number.  The 
proprietors  met  recently  and  compared  experiences.  They 
figured  out  that  they  were  paying  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  for  these  stimulants  to  subscribers,  and  getting 
next  to  nothing  in  return,  as  the  people  thus  induced  to 
take  any  given  paper  were  not  of  a  class  who  could  be  held. 
Each  paper  as  it  bid  for  them  got  them  in  turn.  The  net 
result  of  giving  away  more  than  half  a  million  dollars  a 
year  was  stationary  subscription  lists  and  poorer  news- 
papers. So  these  able  editors  have  determined  to  quit 
throwing  money  out  of  the  window  and  use  it  in  improving 
their  newspapers. 

The  Argonaut  congratulates  the  Chicago  publishers  on 
their  late  awakening  to  a  state  of  facts  that  ought  to  have 
been  obvious  without  an  illuminating  resort  to  experiment. 
And  the  congratulations  go  to  the  readers  of  the  Chicago 
newspapers  also.  We  predict  that  a  material  increase  in 
circulation  will  follow. 

At  present  all  the  "  great  dailies  "  everywhere,  from  New 
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York  to  San  Francisco,  are  practicing  the  folly  of  which  the 
Chicago  press  is  about  to  cure  itself,  and  the  public — the 
civilized  public — is  more  than  weary  of  it.  Newspapers 
must  be  taken.  They  are  as  necessary  to  existence  as  the 
visits  of  the  butcher  and  baker.  But  when  a  man  sub- 
scribes for  a  paper  in  order  that  he  may  keep  himself  in- 
formed on  what  is  going  forward  in  the  world,  he  would 
rather  be  spared  pages  of  matter  which  shout  to  him  that 
the  publishers  of  the  sheet  are  engaged  in  other  lines  of 
business  than  journalism.  Appeals  to  him  in  black  type  to 
solve  "  mystery  pages,"  guess  at  the  number  of  letters  in  a 
forthcoming  mammoth  edition,  endeavor  to  tell  how  a 
half-finished  story  should  end,  try  his  luck  at  the  bean-jar 
game  by  cutting  out  a  coupon  and  inclosing  ten  cents  there- 
with to  the  business-office — all  this  is  an  intolerable  imperti- 
nence and  a  heavy  offense.  The  subscriber  pays  for  a 
newspaper,  not  the  advertising  circular  of  a  publisher  who 
is  feverishly  running  a  kind  of  country  fair  as  a  side-show, 
with  the  equivalents  of  thimble-rigging,  roulette,  faro,  and 
pool-box  all  complete.  The  publisher  who  does  this  takes 
as  great  a  liberty  as  would  the  butcher  or  baker  who,  after 
delivering  in  the  area  what  had  been  ordered,  should  mount 
the  front  steps,  ring  the  door-bell,  and  invite  the  house- 
holder to  engage  in  a  game  of  three-card  monte  there  and 
then,  or  to  step  around  the  corner  and  patronize  the  fine 
mock  auction  which  the  enterprising  tradesman  was  con- 
ducting in  addition  to  his  bakery  or  butchery.  Should 
one's  hatter  or  tailor  hire  a  brass  band  to  go  around  daily 
and  serenade  his  patrons,  the  joyful  procession  including 
transparencies  urging  them  to  purchase  tickets  in  raffles  for 
watches  and  turkeys,  the  proceeding  would  be  as  seemly  as 
is  the  conduct  of  the  newspaper  proprietor  who  bellows 
through  his  publication  demands  on  defenseless  readers  to 
play  at  his  various  games — none  of  which  are  intended  for 
the  reader's  benefit,  but  all  for  that  of  the  modest  pro- 
prietor. 

The  return  of  the  Chicago  press  to  journalism  will,  let  us 
hope,  provoke  emulation.  There  will  be  a  wide-spread  de- 
sire to  see  newspapers  that  are  simply  newspapers — journals 
that  have  no  street-fakir  attachments.  It  must  be  that  a 
marked  gain  in  dignity  and  interest  will  result.  The  current 
newspaper  has  no  dignity,  since  most  of  the  intellectual 
energy  employed  in  its  production  exhausts  itself  in  efforts 
to  imitate  the  wandering  night  merchant  who,  under  a  flaring 
lamp,  puts  on  a  false  nose  and  twangs  a  banjo  to  draw  a 
crowd.  As  for  interest,  the  judicious  confine  themselves 
strictly  to  the  news,  which  must  be  hunted  through  jungles 
of  tangled  typography  and  oozy  masses  of  useless  writing. 

The  Chicago  newspapers,  having  put  themselves  under  a 
new  and  better  law,  will  necessarily  develop  in  obedience 
to  that  law.  They  commit  themselves  to  a  kind  of  journal- 
ism the  coming  of  which  will  relieve  existence  of  a  daily 
exasperation.  The  chromo  gone,  the  guessing  contest  closed, 
and  the  mystery  page  melted  down,  the  brains  of  the  officers 
will,  we  humbly  trust,  go  into  the  paper,  and  the  editor  in- 
stead of  the  business-manager  become  the  important  figure 
of  the  establishment.  How  gladly,  how  gratefully  would  the 
average  man  in  every  American  city  welcome  a  newspaper 
that  should  give  him  only  the  news,  and  the  news  prepared 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  marvelous  enterprise  of  the 
publisher  in  getting  it  a  secondary  matter.  A  sedate  paper, 
shorn  of  calliope  head-lines,  reduced  to  a  few  pages,  and 
dispensing  with  the  witty  reporter — that  is  one  of  the  dreams 
of  modern  life  which  all  but  a  few  sanguine  beings  had  given 
up  expecting  to  see  realized.  But  the  Chicago  example  will 
lead  to  that — slowly,  yet,  we  believe,  surely.  Twenty  years 
ago  there  were  such  newspapers.  A  vile  success  or  two,  like 
Storey's  Chicago  Times  and  Pulitzer's  New  York  World, 
swung  the  journalistic  pendulum  away  from  them.  Now  the 
new  departure  in  Chicago  indicates  that  it  is  about  to  swing 
back  again. 

It  is  already  evident  that  President    Cleveland  did  not  at 

the  time  realize  the  full  force  of    the  lan- 
Cleveland  s 

Change  of  guage  used  by  him  in  his  celebrated  "  war 

Heart.  message."     This    was    shown  by  the  panic 

into  which  he  was  plunged  by  the  crash  in  Wall  Street — 
with  which  he  is  so  intimately  connected  by  personal  and 
business  relations — as  well  as  by  his  wild  appeal  to  Con- 
gress in  his  supplementary  message  two  days  after  the  first, 
and  immediately  following  the  stock-brokers'  panic.  This 
fact  is  further  borne  out  by  his  remarks  on  Senator  Davis's 
resolution  "extending"  the  Monroe  doctrine.  According 
to  a  Washington  dispatch,  he  authorized  Senator  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  say  for  him  :  "  I  regard  the  Davis  resolution 
as  mischievous,  inopportune,  and  unfortunate."  The  dis- 
patch further  says  that  Mr.  Cleveland  believes  that  "the 
policy  adopted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  principle  of  arbitration." 

He  is  unquestionably  right.  But  we  are  sorry  he  is  mak- 
ing the  discovery  at  this  late  day.  He  himself  struck  a 
blow  at  the  principle  of  arbitration  when  he  issued  his 
famous  "  war  message."     It  was  couched  in  such  language 


that  it  left  Great  Britain  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  re- 
treat, and  left  her  no  avenue  whatever  by  which  to  retreat 
gracefully.  In  the  language  of  diplomacy,  it  was  a  "  mise 
en  demeure  " — a  curt  demand  to  do  something  at  once,  with 
an  implied  threat  of  war  if  it  be  not  done. 

Great  Britain  has  been  sincerely  trying,  ever  since  Mr. 
Cleveland's  message  amazed  the  world,  to  find  some  way  to 
yield  to  the  demands  of  the  United  States  without  unneces- 
sary humiliation.  She  has  no  desire  for  war,  least  of  all 
with  this  country,  and  has  trouble  enough  on  her  hands 
without  quarreling  with  us.  But  Mr.  Cleveland's  language 
has  left  her  no  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  European  diplo- 
mats are  trained  in  the  use  of  words  ;  they  do  not  expect 
equal  care  from  American  statesmen,  who  have  no  diplo- 
matic training.  That  they  are  right  in  not  expecting  it  is 
shown  by  the  extraordinary  mess  into  which  Embassador 
Bayard  has  plunged  himself  through  indiscreet  talk.  That 
gentleman,  embassador  from  one  great  nation  to  another, 
has  been  making  public  speeches  in  a  foreign  land,  and 
sharply  criticising  the  government  of  his  own  country  with 
a  freedom  that  would  have  been  impossible  to  the  youngest 
attache"  of  a  Bulgarian  legation — even  when  drunk. 

Therefore  it  is  that  Europe,  despite  its  wonder  at  Mr. 
Cleveland's  language,  did  not  consider  it  as  a  declaration  of 
war — which  it  certainly  would  have  done  had  it  come  from 
one  European  nation  to  another.  So  considering  it,  Eu- 
rope did  not  expect  England  to  look  upon  it  in  that  light. 
It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  European  diplomatists  that 
while  on  the  face  of  it  the  message  practically  constituted  a 
declaration  of  war,  in  reality  it  was  not  to  be  so  taken,  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  of  diplomatic  usage  of  the  person 
who  wrote  it.  These  facts  have  leaked  into  Mr.  Cleveland's 
understanding  during  the  last  four  weeks.  The  further  fact 
that  England  is  trying  to  come  to  some  understanding  with 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela — if  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States  will  permit  her  to  do  so — has  also  trickled 
into  his  brain.  Above  all,  his  millionaire  friends  in  Wall 
Street,  who  fear  that  war  will  "break  stocks,"  are  bringing 
strong  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  to  "relieve  the  tension." 
These  are  the  reasons  why  Mr.  Cleveland's  mind  is  under- 
going a  great  change.  These  are  the  reasons  why  he  looks 
upon  Senator  Davis's  resolution — which  a  month  ago  was 
right  in  line  with  the  Cleveland  "  war  message  " — as  "  mis- 
chievous, inopportune,  and  unfortunate." 


We  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  inefficient 
Births  and  way  'n  wn>ch  v'ta'  statistics  are  kept  by  the 

Deaths  in  health   board    in    San    Francisco.      When 

San  Francisco.  Max  Q'Rell  made  his  celebrated  slurs  on 
the  women  of  San  Francisco,  by  stating  that  the  illegitimate 
birth-rate  here  was  four  times  higher  than  in  Paris,  we 
found  it  impossible  to  ascertain  at  the  health  office  here 
what  the  illegitimate  birth-rate  was  in  San  Francisco.  We 
were  simply  told  that  "  no  statistics  were  kept  of  illegitimate 
births."  It  would  be  difficult  to  tell  why — such  statistics 
are  kept  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  world.  However,  it 
appears  from  recent  developments  that  not  only  are  there  no 
figures  concerning  illegitimate  births  kept  in  San  Francisco, 
but  that  all  the  statistics  concerning  births  are  so  inade- 
quately kept  that  they  are  false  upon  their  face.  During  the 
last  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the  figures  of  the  health  office 
show  that  3,697  males  died,  and  1,160  males  were  born. 
This  is  an  excess  of  male  deaths  over  births  of  2,537  per 
annum,  which  is  ridiculous.  If  the  depopulation  of  males 
continued  at  that  rate,  in  another  generation  there  would  be 
few  males  left.  San  Francisco  would  then  come  to  resem- 
ble Paraguay  at  the  time  when  nearly  all  her  male  citizens 
had  been  killed  off  in  a  bloody  civil  war  ;  we  should  find 
the  few  remnants  of  the  male  population  of  San  Francisco 
seated  each  in  a  circle  of  adoring  females,  who  would 
ceaselessly  roll  cigarettes  for  him  and  listen  to  him  talk 
through  his  sombrero. 

But  the  trouble  is  not  with  the  birth-rate,  or  with  the  males 
or  females  of  San  Francisco,  but  with  the  health  office.  If 
there  is  any  industry  which  is  suffering  in  San  Francisco,  it 
is  not  the  baby  industry.  During  the  hard  times  of  the  last 
three  years,  the  baby  industry  has  met  with  no  set-back.  In 
the  richer  quarters  of  the  city,  you  see,  on  every  pleasant 
afternoon,  countless  nurse-maids  propelling  in  perambulators 
goggle-eyed  if  aristocratic  infants  ;  in  Golden  Gate  Park 
every  day  when  it  is  not  stormy,  you  may  see  swell  equi- 
pages rolling  by  with  liveried  lackeys,  the  inside  occupied 
only  by  nurses  and  babies.  In  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city,  the  thriving  condition  of  the  baby  industry  is  even  more 
notable  ;  the  babies  there  are  so  numerous  that  you  are  apt 
to  step  on  them. 

No  :  there  are  many  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
i  which  may  be  laid  at  San  Francisco's  door,  but  not  that. 
Her  parsons  may  get  into  trouble ;  her  streets  may  be 
badly  paved  and  ill  cleaned  ;  her  wrangling  clergymen  may 
split  the  heavens  with  their  controversial  yells — but  San 
Francisco  goes   on  serenely   propagating  and   multiplying, 


according  to  the  Scriptural  injunction.  Therefore  it  is 
that  the  figures  of  her  health  office  are  not  only  unjust,  but, 
as  we  have  said,  ludicrously  false  upon  their  face. 

For  example,  statistics  show  that  Buffalo,  which  now 
claims  a  population  of  335,060,  has  an  average  monthly 
birth-rate  of  746  ;  Milwaukee,  which  now  claims  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000,  has  an  average  monthly  birth-rate  of  644  ; 
while  San  Francisco,  with  a  population  about  the  same  (say 
320,000),  has  an  average  monthly  birth-rate  of  359.  It  is 
possible  that  our  death-rate  may  be  higher  than  that  of 
these  inland  cities,  although  we  do  not  think  so  ;  but  it  is 
preposterous  that  our  birth-rate  should  be  so  low. 

We  recommend  to  the  San  Francisco  Health  Board  a 
method  of  procedure  which  was  found  very  effectual  in  New 
York  a  few  years  ago.  The  health  department  there  experi- 
enced the  same  difficulty  in  keeping  its  vital  statistics  accu- 
rately. They  simply  began  arresting  and  fining  all  physi- 
cians who  failed  to  report  births,  and  all  clergymen  who 
failed  to  report  marriages.  It  worked  beautifully.  The 
most  careless  medico,  the  most  procrastinating  parson,  after 
one  arrest,  never  repeated  his  offense.  We  hope  the  health 
board  here  will  try  this  simple  plan. 


Legal 
Point. 


An  interesting  and  novel  question  came  up  this  week  in  the 
A  Novel  San  Francisco  Superior  Court  before  Judge 

Slack.  A  washerwoman,  one  Elizabeth 
Cavanagh,  won  a  lottery  prize  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  which  she  immediately  invested  in  real 
estate,  recording  it  in  her  own  name.  At  this  her  husband, 
Maurice  Cavanagh,  took  umbrage,  fearing  that  he  and  their 
four  children  might  be  left  unprovided  for.  He  has  brought 
suit  to  have  Mrs.  Cavanagh's  real  estate  declared  community 
property. 

Under  the  Civil  Code  of  California,  "  All  property  owned 
by  the  husband  (or  wife)  before  marriage  and  that  acquired 
afterward  by  gift,  bequest,  devise,  or  descent,  with  the  rents, 
issues,  and  profits  thereof,  is  his  (or  her)  separate  property." 
The  code  further  says  :  "  All  other  property  acquired  after 
marriage  by  either  the  husband  or  the  wife,  or  both,  is  com- 
munity property."  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  point  will 
be  a  difficult  one  to  decide.  Mrs.  Cavanagh's  attorneys  will 
take  the  ground  that  the  lottery  prize  was  "a  gift,"  hence  not 
community  property. 

But  lotteries  are  illegal  under  the  law  of  this  State. 
Was  not  the  acquisition  of  the  fifteen  thousand  dollars  by 
Mrs.  Cavanagh  contra  bonos  mores  ?  Can  the  court  take 
cognizance  of  the  method  of  its  acquisition  when  it  is  with- 
out the  law  ?     Here  be  fine  points  for  the  lawyers. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  case,  it  has 
brought  to  light  another  corroboration  of  the  gamblers' 
belief  in  "washerwoman's  luck."  The  mystic  figures  "  4- 
1 1-44,"  which  have  been  used  in  jokes  without  number,  and 
whose  origin  so  few  understand,  were  once  played  by  a 
washerwoman  in'a  New  York  "  policy  shop,"  winning  her 
a  fabulous  sum — for  a  washerwoman.  In  "policy-shop" 
circles  they  were  thereafter  known  as  "  the  washerwoman's 
gig,"  and  were  played  persistently  for  years,  but  they  never 
won  again.  The  quarrel  in  the  Cavanagh  family  shows 
that  there  are  lucky  washerwomen  in  San  Francisco  as  well 
as  in  New  York. 


Washington  dispatches  say  that  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  is 
Mr.  Cleveland  "  willing  t0  retire  if  he  is  allowed  to  name 
and  his   own   successor."     We   do    not   believe 

Justice  Field.  tnat  these  statements  are  correct,  and  even 
if  they  were,  we  do  not  believe  that  President  Cleveland 
would  allow  Judge  Field  to  name  his  own  successor.  There 
is  no  love  lost  between  the  two  men.  Judge  Field  has  often 
been  reputed  as  saying  that  he  was  determined  to  retain  his 
office  until  the  end  of  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion, in  order  to  prevent  Cleveland  from  appointing  his  suc- 
cessor. Cleveland  is  a  tolerably  stubborn  man,  but.  so  is 
Judge  Field.  The  aged  justice  is  still  in  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties,  and  there  are  younger  men  on  the 
Supreme  Bench  who  can  not  do  as  much  work  as  he.  We 
hope  that  he  will  stick  to  his  determination  and  to  his  post. 
If  he  retains  his  position  until  the  end  of  the  present  Demo- 
cratic administration,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land's packing  the  Supreme  Bench  to  pass  the  iniquitous 
Democratic  income-tax  bill. 


The  recent  wide-spread  rain-storm  has  practically  insured 
a  bounteous  wheat-crop  in  California.  A  short  crop  in 
Australia,  and  reporte_d  short  crops  in  India  and  Argentina, 
have  sent  wheat  booming  upward.  It  rose  in  one  day  this 
week  from  $1.11  to  $1.14^.  It  looks  as  if  the  80-cent 
wheat  of  the  Democratic  panic  days  were  a  thing  of  the 
past.  Now,  if  Mr.  Cleveland  does  not  declare  war  on  the 
world,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  wheat  to  sell  and  plenty  of 
purchasers.  If  he  does  declare  war,  our  farmers  will  have 
to  leave  the  plow  and  go  and  fight  in  Venezuelan  jungles. 
Then  wheat  will  go  higher,  but  we  shall  be  buying  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  27, 


LOVE    MY    DOG. 

A  Simple  Tale  of  Army  Life,  with  Various  and  Assorted  Morals. 

Duffy  was  the  property  of  Caldwell,  of  the  Tenth,  and 
was  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  an  inheritance,  having  come 
down  to  him  from  Wentworth — of  the  same — when  the 
latter  had  been  ordered  away. 

Caldwell  went  into  YVentworth's  quarters  at  once,  and 
found  Duffy  rubbing  up  a  pair  of  his  ex-master's  discarded 
boots,  with  a  view  to  using  them  himself.  He  liked  the 
man's  looks  and  he  liked  the  condition  of  the  vacated 
quarters,  with  their  slate-gray  painted  wood-work,  so  he 
took  the  quarters  and  agreed  to  take  Duffy  at  a  striker's 
usual  rate  of  remuneration. 

Duffy  entered  promptly  upon  his  duties,  and  was  entirely 
satisfactory.  He  had  no  incumbrances  in  the  way  of  family 
or  sweethearts,  and  he  was  faithful  to  a  degree  that  was 
occasionally  exasperating.  For  six  months  he  served  Cald- 
well in  singleness  of  purpose,  having  in  that  time  been  in- 
capacitated only  for  six  days  ;  that  is,  for  forty-eight  hours 
after  each  of  the  paymaster's  visits  ;  and  Caldwell,  knowing 
the  ways  of  strikers,  made  no  objection.  Duffy  slept  uproar- 
iously in  his  room,  and  Caldwell  made  his  own  fires,  and 
brushed  his  own  clothes,  and  went  with  unblacked  boots. 
In  the  interim,  no  hour  was  too  early  for  rising,  none  too 
late  to  sit  up  and  keep  logs  on  the  andirons  that  the  rooms 
might  be  warm  and  cheerful  for  the  "  leftinant,"  no  duty  im- 
posed too  arduous,  provided  it  served  Caldwell's  ends. 

Blackstone,  seeing  the  excellence  of  Duffy,  departed  from 
the  strict  code  of  honesty  in  the  matter  of  servants  which 
governs  the  army,  and  made  overtures  to  the  model  striker. 
Blackstone  had  no  business  to  do  it,  and  Duffy  knew  it, 
and  a  fine  and  inscrutable  grin  came  upon  his  Hibernian 
mouth. 

Blackstone  had  said,  with  an  assumption  of  off-handed- 
ness  :  "Duffy,  what  do  you  get  ?" 

Having  due  regard  for  his  employer's  credit  in  the  world, 
he  answered,  calmly  :  "  Twinty  dollars,  sor." 

"  Get  out  !  "  said  Blackstone. 

"  Yes,  sor,"  replied  Duffy. 

"  I  want  to  know  the  truth,  not  lies  like  that." 

"  Ye'd  best  ask  the  leftinant,  sor.     I  disremember." 

"  He  works  you  deuced  hard." 

"Does  he,  then?" 

"  My  man  is  no  good.  Suppose  you  come  to  me.  You 
won't  have  to  sit  up  to  all  hours  for  me." 

Duffy  only  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  not  pleasing. 

"What  do  you  think  of  it,  Duffy?" 

"  I  niver  think,  sor.  The  leftinant  says  I'm  to  do  as 
I'm  told  and  not  think." 

Upon  this  Blackstone  went  away,  and  Duffy  saluted  him 
respectfully.  In  justice  to  the  officer's  common  sense,  it 
must  be  said  that  it  was  only  partial  intoxication  which 
could  have  led  him  to  place  himself  in  such  a  position  to- 
ward a  soldier. 

Duffy  did  not  repeat  the  conversation  to  Caldwell,  because 
he  knew  it  would  make  trouble  between  the  two  men,  and 
Caldwell — whose  disposition  was  not  of  the  mildest — had 
several  quarrels  on  his  hands  as  it  was. 

The  lieutenant  fell  into  the  habit  of  keeping  the  striker  up 
very  late,  night  after  night,  so  Duffy  inspected  his  pockets 
several  times  in  succession  while  Caldwell  was  sleeping  as 
soundly  as  if  justice  had  been  the  soporific,  and  not,  as  was 
the  case,  sutler's  whisky  ;  and  he  judged,  from  the  fact  that 
sometimes  there  was  much  loose  change  and  again  almost 
nothing,  that  his  master  was  playing  too  much  at  cards. 
There  was  nothing  to  be  done.  Duffy  did  not  consider  that 
his  duties  as  striker  included  the  moral  guidance  of  his  su- 
perior. He  reflected  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  Cald- 
well should  get  married  ;  only  then  he,  Duffy,  would  very 
likely  lose  his  place.  So  he  sat  up  night  after  night,  and  it 
grew  monotonous. 

Just  at  this  period  there  came  into  Duffy's  life  a  yellow 
and  white  dog.  Exactly  why  it  should  have  wandered  to 
the  door  upon  one  wet  and  freezing  night  when  Duffy  was 
in  a  particularly  weary  frame  of  mind,  and  where  it  came 
from,  he  never  knew.  It  was  well  after  midnight,  and  Duffy 
was  sprawled  in  a  leather  chair  of  the  troop  saddler's  man- 
ufacture, dozing  with  both  ears  open,  when  there  came  a 
scratching  at  the  door.  Duffy  thought  it  was  the  lieutenant 
trying  to  find  the  knob.  It  had  never  been  so  bad  as  that 
yet,  nevertheless  the  striker  went  and  opened  the  door,  to 
be  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  an  extremely  small  and  miser- 
able dog,  with  piteous  eyes. 

Now  Duffy  was  only  a  soldier,  and  a  soldier  loves  nothing 
on  earth  or  in  heaven  as  he  does  a  cur  ;  so  Duffy  called  the 
dog  in,  and  warmed  it  and  fed  it,  and  watched  it  with  satis- 
faction beaming  all  over  his  face.  It  was  spotted  and  dirty 
and  wounded  and  woefully  thin,  but  Duffy  took  it  to  his 
heart.  He. spent  three  nights  before  the  fire,  no  longer 
lonely,  contentedly  trying  to  find  a  name  for  that  dog.  At 
last  he  determined  to  call  it  "  Bessie,"  after  the  much  ad- 
mired daughter  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  with  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  entire  inappropriateness  of  the 
name. 

After  he  had  settled  this  to  his  satisfaction,  he  tried  to  dis- 
cover accomplishments  in  the  creature.  "  Here,  Bessie,  old 
boy.  Set  up  now,  set  up.  Can't  you  set  up  ?  Well,  then, 
give  us  your  paw,  here,  paw,  paw,  now.  Can't  you  give  us 
your  paw  ?  Well,  then,  lie  down  ;  charge,  charge,  charge — 
down,  lie  down,  down.  Can't  you  charge?  Well,  then, 
speak,  speak,  Bessie,  sp-e-a-k,  speak  now.  Wow  ! — speak." 
But  Bessie  could  only  follow  him  with  his  bright,  curious 
eyes  and  come  when  called.  So  the  solace  of  many  more 
hours  of  patient  waiting  lay  in  teaching  Bessie  these  and 
many  other  tricks,  until  he  was  the  most  accomplished  dog 
in  all  the  garrison  and  greatly  beloved  at  the  barracks. 
Duffy  was  a  little  annoyed  about  the  comment  the  inappro- 
priate name  called  forth,  but  he  insisted  that  it  was  as  good 
as  another,  and  the  incongruity  was  soon  lost  in  Bessie's 
pc-pa&rity. 


Caldwell  saw  the  dog  only  on  rare  occasions.  It  stayed 
in  its  master's  room,  and  slept  on  his  bed,  and  waxed  fat  in 
retirement.  He  had  spoken  to  it  several  times,  but  other- 
wise took  no  notice  of  its  existence,  which  secretly  riled 
Duffy.  But  Caldwell  was  preoccupied,  and  not  quite  him- 
self. He  came  home  a  good  deal  the  worse  for  wine  one 
night,  and  Bessie,  being  in  his  way,  got  a  kick  that  sent  him 
crouching  to  his  master's  side.  Caldwell  might  far  better 
have  kicked  Duffy  ;  however,  the  striker  understood  and 
sympathized  with  the  lieutenant's  condition.  He  himself 
could  never  have  kicked  a  dog,  even  after  pay-day,  but  all 
men  are  not  alike  ;  so  Duffy  petted  Bessie  and  shut  him  up 
in  his  own  room,  and  returned  to  look  after  the  bodily  com- 
fort of  his  master. 

This — considering  the  wine — was  pardonable  ;  but  the 
next  offense  could  not  be  condoned.  It  occurred  in  broad 
daylight  and  Caldwell  was  sober.  He  had  been  having  an 
explanation  with  the  commanding  officer,  and  that  gentle- 
man had  made  reflection  upon  some  of  the  lieutenant's  fast 
growing  habits  that  had  exasperated  the  already  over- 
worried  junior  almost  beyond  endurance.  He  strode  into 
his  quarters  and  found  Duffy,  who  was  not  expecting  him, 
dividing  his  attention  between  Bessie's  charms  and  the 
buckle  of  his  master's  belt.  Now  Bessie's  disposition  in- 
clined him  to  forgive  ;  he  ran  to  Caldwell,  looked  up  to  his 
face  with  soft,  affectionate  eyes,  and  put  his  little  paws,  one 
yellow  and  one  white,  upon  his  knee.  Caldwell  did  not 
dare  to  kick  the  commandant,  but  he  kicked  Bessie — and 
broke  the  yellow  paw.  It  was  the  one  always  held  out  to 
Duffy  to  greet  him. 

Duffy  bandaged  the  paw,  and  in  time  it  grew  well.  But 
Duffy  hated  Caldwell  with  the  most  dangerous  of  hatreds — 
a  silent  and  a  waiting  one. 

Caldwell's  habits  did  not  improve.  His  fondness  for 
whisky,  whether  good  or  bad,  continued.  He  had  good 
whisky  in  his  room,  and  Duffy  knew  it ;  for  he  belonged  to 
the  old  school  of  strikers  who  do  not  look  upon  cigars  or 
liquor  as  private  property. 

One  day,  after  Bessie's  foot  was  well,  Duffy  went  to  get  a 
drink,  because  his  spirits  were  low.  There  was  very  little 
whisky  in  the  decanter,  barely  half  a  glassful,  and  an  idea 
suddenly  flashed  into  the  striker's  mind.  Caldwell  was 
officer  of  the  day.  He  never  started  to  make  the  rounds 
without  taking  enough  liquor  to  keep  him  warm,  and  Duffy 
knew  it  and  saw  his  revenge  laid  bare. 

The  striker  took  Bessie  for  a  walk  over  to  the  hospital,  to 
show  the  steward  the  mended  paw. 

"  Say  !  "  said  Duffy,  "  I've  got  the  toothache.  I  didn't 
sleep  none  last  night.  Hev  ye  got  some — what's  that  ye 
give  me  once  ?  Laudanum,  was  it  ?  Kin  ye  let  me  hev  a 
bit  ? " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I  guess  so,"  the  steward  answered,  and  went 
into  the  dispensary  to  get  it. 

"  Shall  I  take  all  that  ?  "  inquired  the  striker,  with  sweet 
simplicity. 

"  Lord  !  no,  man.  Put  some  on  cotton  and  stick  it  in 
the  tooth." 

"  Oh  !  And  what  wud  it  do  to  me  if  I  wuz  to  swallow  it  ? 
Wud  it  kill  me?" 

"  No,  there  ain't  enough  for  that.  It  would  put  you 
pretty  fast  asleep,  though." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Duffy  again. 

Then  Bessie  went  through  his  tricks  for  the  steward,  and 
trotted  back  home  at  his  master's  heels. 

That  night  Caldwell  finished  the  whisky  in  the  decanter, 
and  grumbled  that  the  sutler  was  selling  him  vile-tasting 
stuff,  then  started  off  a  little  while  afterward  to  make  his 
rounds.  The  next  day  he  was  under  arrest — for  drunken- 
ness on  duty. 

And  Duffy,  who  had,  with  well-played  reluctance,  given 
some  of  the  most  damaging  testimony  in  regard  to  Cald- 
well's habits  at  the  court-martial,  which  dismissed  the  latter, 
said  good-bye  to  the  disgraced  man  with  a  sparkle — which 
was  not  of  tears — in  his  eyes  ;  and  he  told  Bessie  to  give 
the  "  leftinant  the  right  paw."  Which  was  the  yellow  one. 
Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1896. 


The  ship  Mowhan,  now  in  Portland,  took  on  board  as 
ballast,  on  leaving  Belfast,  two  thousand  tons  of  Irish  soil, 
which,  when  leveled  off,  made  quite  a  stretch  of  ground, 
and  the  ship's  company  proceeded  to  put  it  to  good  use  by 
planting  a  stock  of  garden  truck  in  it.  The  seeds  came  up 
all  right,  and  the  plants  flourished  finely,  and,  when  the  ship 
was  in  the  tropics,  grew  with  great  rapidity.  As  they  pro- 
gressed toward  the  Horn,  and  the  weather  grew  colder, 
things  came  to  perfection  rapidly.  The  crew  and  ship's  ap- 
prentices amused  themselves  by  weeding  and  cultivating  the 
plants,  and  all  had  green  vegetables  to  their  heart's  content. 
As  they  came  around  the  Horn,  the  garden  was  replanted. 
The  only  drawback  to  the  garden  were  the  weeds,  which 
grew  so  rapidly  that  they  could  hardly  be  kept  down. 


The  young  Czarina  flatly  refuses  to  conform  to  certain 
Russian  customs — smoking,  for  instance.  She  has  requested 
her  ladies-in-waiting  not  to  approach  her  if.  there  is  an 
odor  of  tobacco  on  their  clothes.  All  the  Russian  grand 
duchesses  smoke  like  chimneys,  including  the  Czarina's 
sister,  the  Grand  Duchess  Sergius.  On  entering  a  room, 
one  day,  where  several  of  these  ladies  were  enjoying 
cigarettes,  her  imperial  majesty  looked  reprovingly  round, 
and  said  :  "  I  consider  a  cigarette  in  a  woman's  mouth  is  as 
bad  as  an  oath  in  a  man's." 

It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  last  gun  of  the  Civil 
War  was  fired,  and  we  are  still  paying,  for  interest  and  pen- 
sions, more  than  three  millions  of  dollars  a  week  as  the  cost 
of  that  struggle. 

Dimmick,  the  great  elephant-catcher,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  but  twenty-four  white  elephants  have  been 
caught  since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 


A    MILLIONAIRE    ACTRESS. 

Max    Lebaudy    Leaves    Twenty    Millions    of    Francs    to    Mile,    de 

Marsy — How    he     was     Black  -  Mailed,    Hounded,    and 

Driven  to  Death— Arrest  of  the  Black-Mailers. 


A  pistol-shot  to-day  opened  up  a  perfect  net-work  of 
scandal  and  black-mail.  M.  Meyer,  a  banker,  committed 
suicide  by  shooting  himself  in  the  office  of  his  bank.  It  is 
believed  that  he  was  one  of  those  suspected  of  black- 
mailing Lebaudy.  A  few  days  ago  another  banker, 
M.  Balensi,  who  also  was  charged  with  black-mailing 
Lebaudy,  and  for  whom  warrants  were  out,  absconded, 
leaving  liabilities  amounting  to  six  millions  of  francs. 
Balensi  is  said  to  have  black-mailed  Lebaudy  out  of  two 
millions  of  francs.  Four  days  ago,  one  Count  Cesti,  who 
also  claims  to  be  a  "  banker,"  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
having  black-mailed  Lebaudy  out  of  one  million  francs. 
On  the  ninth  of  January,  the  Viscount  Elric  de  Civry  was 
arrested,  charged  with  black-mailing  Lebaudy  out  of  a 
large  sum,  amount  unspecified.  This  viscount  is  a  grand- 
son of  the  crazy  Charles,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  his  En- 
glish left-handed  wife.  He  was  also  a  pretended  friend  of 
Lebaudy  and  his  confidential  secretary  at  a  salary  of  fifty 
thousand  francs  a  year. 

The  arrest  which  has  caused  the  greatest  sensation,  how- 
ever, is  that  of  M.  Rosenthal,  a  well-known  newspaper 
writer,  whose  pen-name  is  "Jacques  St.  Cere."  The  police 
claim  to  have  documents  showing  that  Rosenthal  promised 
to  secure  Lebaudy's  discharge  from  the  army  for  four  mill- 
ions of  francs.  He  appears  to  have  received  twenty-five 
thousand  francs  on  account.  The  position  of  this  fellow 
may  be  understood  when  I  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  leading 
writers  of  the  Paris  Figaro,  and  that  he  has  been  the 
accredited  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  for 
several  years.  He  also  writes  regularly  for  that  elegantly 
vicious  weekly,  La  Vie  Parisienne.  He  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  that  circle  of  Parisian  society  known  as  the  haute 
finance,  which  includes  rich  foreigners,  rich  bankers,  and 
rich  Jews.  He  even  had  a  salon  of  his  own  in  the  Rue 
Auber,  and  it  is  at  his  apartment  there  that  the  police  found 
the  incriminating  papers  which  resulted  in  his  arrest.  For 
some  time  this  little  Rosenthal  has  imposed  himself  on  the 
Figaro,  the  New  York  Herald,  and  Paris  generally,  as  an 
authority  on  foreign  politics.  It  is  now  said  that  he  is  in 
the  pay  of  Germany,  but  then  they  always  say  that  in 
France  about  any  disgraced  journalist.  However,  there  is 
nothing  too  bad  to  say  of  Rosenthal,  for  a  black-mailer  is  a 
creature  to  be  despised  of  all  men.  It  is  whispered  that 
Rosenthal  intends  to  betray  some  of  the  other  newspaper 
black-mailers  who  have  been  dipping  their  fingers  into  Le- 
baudy's millions,  and  who  also,  it  appears,  have  organized  a 
sort  of  swindling  syndicate  for  the  purpose  of  levying  black- 
mail on  the  Monte  Carlo  gambling-hell.  The  Paris  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  says  nothing  about  the  arrest  of 
its  trusted  correspondent,  but  the  Figaro  weeps  over  him. 

Altogether  the  black-mailing  revelations  are  the  sensation 
of  the  day.  About  the  only  person  near  to  Lebaudy  who 
appears  not  to  have  robbed  him  was  his  mistress,  Mile,  de 
Marsy.  She  seems  to  have  been  loyal  and  faithful  to  him 
to  the  end.  She  may  have  had  interested  motives,  as  she 
was  an  actress,  whose  connection  with  the  Come'die-Francaise 
brought  her  in  not  more  than  twenty-five  thousand  francs  a 
year.  But  there  were  other  women  with  whom  Max  Lebaudy 
had  much  to  do  who  were  more  mercenary,  and  Mile. 
Marsy  certainly  has  won  the  sympathy  of  Paris  in  her  loss 
of  her  lover,  even  if  he  did  leave  her  some  millions. 

The  story  of  the  death  of  Lebaudy  has  been  told  fre- 
quently of  late.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the  French 
nation  is  heartily  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  its  army  offi- 
cials. Lebaudy  was  conscripted,  and  had  to  serve  his  term 
as  other  and  poorer  men  do.  But  because  he  was  a  million- 
aire, the  Socialist  newspapers  denounced  his  superior  officers 
for  granting  him  the  slightest  indulgences.  He  was  hounded 
and  driven  from  pillar  to  post,  and  if  he  was  granted  a 
furlough  of  forty-eight  hours — which  he  usually  spent  at  the 
race-track,  because  he  was'  very  fond  of  horses — an  outcry 
in  the  Socialistic  press  would  so  scare  his  officers  that  he 
would  be  at  once  recalled.  He  was  a  poor  little  creature 
with  weak  lungs,  and  his  constitution  was  undermined  by 
dissipation.  He  was  utterly  unable  to  keep  up  under  the 
hardships  of  barrack  life,  and  was  soon  sent  to  the  hospital. 
But  because  one  of  the  military  hospitals  was  near  the  little 
cottage  occupied  by  his  inamorata,  Mile.  Marsy — a  little 
cottage  which  she  called  the  "  Villa  Fanny " — and  because 
he  occasionally,  through  the  indulgence  of  the  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  hospital,  was  able  to  spend  a  day  at  her  little 
cottage,  again  the  outcry  was  raised.  He  was  driven  from 
place  to  place,  from  one  hospital  to  another,  until  finally  he 
brought  up  in  a  military  hospital  which  was  filled  with 
soldiers  returned  from  Antananarivo,  with  Madagascar 
fever.     This  finished  him,  and  the  poor  little  devil  died. 

Mile.  Marsy  was  with  little  Lebaudy  when  he  died.  By 
special  permission  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital,  she 
was  allowed  to  be  by  his  side.  The  fever  from  which  he 
had  suffered  had  brought  on  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
owing  to  their  weak  condition,  he  succumbed.  She  wrote  to 
a  friend  :  "  Poor  boy.  I  had,  at  any  rate,  the  consolation  of 
being  able  to  stay  with  him  to  the  last."  Accord- 
ing to  the  friends  of  Mile.  Marsy;- she  and  Lebaudy  were 
to  have  been  married  if  he  had  lived.  His  share  of  his 
father's  estate  amounts  to  about  twenty-seven  millions  of 
francs.  He  has  spent  a  great  deal  of  it,  but  it  is  only  a 
couple  of  years  since  he  came  into  his  fortune,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  has  left  at  least  twenty  millions  of  francs. 
He  will  leave  her  the  richest  woman  in  Europe. 

So  all  that  the  newspaper  black-mailers  and  the  howlers 
of  the  Radical  press  have  accomplished  is  to  drive  a  poor 
little  devil  to  death  who  would  have  died  in  any  event  in  a 
few  years,  and  to  have  made  a  poor  actress  one  of  the  multi- 
millionaires of  the  world.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  January  11,  1896. 


January  27,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VENEZUELA. 

The   South    American  Republic    Described    by  One    who    Knows— 
The  Country,  the  People,  and  its  Commercial  Possibili- 
ties—Venezuelan Admiration  for  the  United  States. 


La  Guayra  is  the  sea-port  of  Caracas,  the  capital  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  a  typical  Spanish-American  town  of  some  fif- 
teen thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  strung  picturesquely  along 
a  narrow  beach,  with  only  one  street  worthy  the  name,  a 
rather  pretentious  custom-house,  and  the  usual  cathedrals 
and  plazas.  The  town  has  a  sleepy  air,  is  possessed  of  beg- 
gars and  fleas  galore,  and  is  the  hottest  spot  on  earth  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  busy  place,  being  connected  with  other 
countries  by  no  less  than  eight  lines  of  steamers,  and  it  ex- 
ports enormous  quantities  of  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cabinet- 
woods — principally  to  the  United  States.  Just  back  of  the 
town  is  a  mountain,  glistening  with  myriad  tints  as  it  rises 
up  eight  thousand  feet,  wall  and  battlement  running  up  the 
spurs  of  the  great  eminence,  while  beyond  and  around  tower 
innumerable  peaks  of  the  Venezuelan  range  of  the  Andes. 

La  Guayra  has  an  interesting  history.  Above  the  city, 
among  the  rocks,  are  the  remains  of  old  Spanish  forts, 
which  have  been  the  scenes  of  many  bloody  conflicts  with 
the  pirates  who  were  once  so  plentiful  in  these  parts.  High 
upon  the  mountain-side  is  an  old  castle,  now  a  heap  of 
ruins,  which  was  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  it  is  now  haloed  with  a  wealth 
of  legends  as  romantic  as  those  of  the  castled  Rhine. 
Here  it  was,  as  readers  of  Kingsley's  charming  novel, 
"Westward,  Ho  !  "  will  remember,  that  the  Rose  of  Devon 
lived  an  unhappy  life  with  her  Spanish  husband,  and  where 
she  was  sought  and  found  by  Aymas  and  Frank  Leigh. 

Caracas,  the  capital,  is  just  beyond  the  range  of  mount- 
ains that  rises  behind  La  Guayra.  The  two  cities  are  only 
five  miles  apart  by  air  line,  but  the  railroad  journey  between 
them  is  twenty-four  miles,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  road  is 
compelled  to  go  around  and  tunnel  through  the  mountains. 
The  trains  run  slowly  and  with  caution,  and  it  requires  about 
three  hours  to  reach  the  capital.  The  scenery  is  of  Alpine 
grandeur,  with  now  and  then  glimpses  of  most  inviting  val- 
leys, all  lustre  and  brightness,  with  their  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  and  golden  sunshine,  and  gayly  painted  blossoms. 
Far  above,  the  fleecy  clouds  drape  the  mountain  peaks,  and 
in  the  distance  is  seen  the  flashing  waters  of  the  sea. 
'  Caracas  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  places  of  residence 
in  the  world.  The  thermometer  registers  about  sixty  degrees 
at  midnight  and  mounts  to  eighty  at  noon  j  but  there  is 
always  a  refreshing  breeze  from  the  ocean.  The  city  lies 
in  a  deep,  narrow  valley,  or  depression,  through  which  a 
river  of  sweet  water  flows,  and  all  around  are  the  snow-clad 
mountains.  The  houses  are  of  uniform  appearance,  grouped 
compactly  in  monotonous  squares,  white,  flat-roofed,  with  red 
tiles,  with  iron-barred  windows,  built  of  adobe,  and,  owing 
to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  rarely  above  one  story. 
In  the  great  earthquake  of  1S12,  every  building  went  down 
and  over  twenty  thousand  people  were  killed.  Yet  Caracas 
is  a  handsome  and  modern  city  of  eighty  thousand  people. 
It  is  a  federal  district,  like  our  own  Washington,  with  a 
governor  selected  by  the  president.  In  a  little  room  occu- 
pied by  the  governor,  the  declaration  of  Venezuelan  inde- 
pendence was  signed,  and  upon  the  wall  is  a  picture  com- 
memorating the  event.  Beside  it,  in  a  rich  gilt  frame, 
hangs  the  most  precious  relic  in  all  South  America — the  ban- 
ner Pizarro  carried  in  the  conquest  of  Peru.  It  is  of  beautiful 
silk,  once  a  deep  pink  but  now  badly  faded,  about  four  feet 
square,  and  bears  a  blazon  of  the  Spanish  arms,  embroid- 
ered in  gold.  A  marriage  registry  is  also  kept  in  this  room, 
for  the  government  does  not  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  solemnize  marriages,  and  a 
civil  ceremony  is  necessary  to  legitimate  wedlock. 

In  the  midst  of  a  fine  plaza  is  the  imposing  capitol  build- 
ing, the  Palacio  Federal.  It  covers  two  acres,  is  of  two 
stories,  and  is  said  to  be  the  tallest  structure  in  the  city.  In 
the  centre  of  the  building  is  a  circular  park,  paved  with 
marble,  and  filled  with  fountains,  statuary,  rare  flowers,  and 
singing  birds.  A  wide  balcony  overlooks  it.  In  the  east 
end  of  the  capitol  is  a  long  room,  uncarpeted,  the  floor  be- 
ing of  inlaid  woods  of  variegated  colors,  in  which  the  official 
balls  and  receptions  are  held.  The  offices  of  the  state  offi- 
cials are  in  the  two  wings  of  the  palace,  and  in  the  west  end 
are  the  halls  of  congress — the  Senate  and  the  Deputies. 

Congress  assembles  on  the  twentieth  of  February  of  each 
year.  Venezuela  is  divided  into  twenty  States,  one  federal 
district,  and  one  territory  (Amazonas),  and  each  State  is  en- 
titled to  two  senators,  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
has  one  member  for  each  twenty-five  thousand  population, 
elected  for  two  years  by  the  people.  Every  second  year, 
immediately  after  organizing  for  a  session,  the  congress 
elects  sixteen  of  its  own  members  as  a  council  whose  duty 
it  is  to  select  from  its  members  a  president  of  the  republic 
and  two  vice-presidents,  by  ballot.  This  council  is  sup- 
posed to  be  always  in  session,  possesses  arbitrary  powers, 
and  is  intended  as  a  check  upon  the  president.  When 
Guzman  Blanco  was  president,  however,  the  council  was  a 
mere  figure-head,  and,  for  that  matter,  so  was  congress. 
Caracas  has  an  excellent  police  system,  extensive  water- 
works, a  fine  street-car  service  ;  it  is  lighted  by  electricity  ; 
it  has  a  telephone  exchange,  with  over  five  hundred  sub- 
scribers, and  branch  lines  to  other  cities  ;  and  the  postal 
and  telegraph  facilities  are  of  praiseworthy  efficiency. 
Three  hundred  years  ago,  that  prince  of  pirates,  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  captured  and  pillaged  Caracas,  and  in  more 
recent  years  the  city  and  country  suffered  again  at  the 
hands  of  a  typical  South  American  politician — Antonio 
Guzman  Blanco.  Yet  his  regime  was  of  great  benefit  to 
Venezuela,  and  his  career  is  interesting.  He  was  born  in 
Caracas  in  1830,  and  his  father  was  the  private  secretary  of 
the  famous  Bolivar,  the  George  Washington  of  Venezuela. 
Guzman  was  born  in  an  atmosphere  of  revolution,  and, 
when  a  mere  boy,  he  became  a  soldier  and  led  a  checkered 


and  eventful  life   until  the  year    1875,  when    a   successful 
revolution  elevated  him  to  the  presidency. 

During  the  following  eighteen  years  his  authority  in  the 
republic  was  absolute.  He  was  the  "boss"  of  Venezuela. 
While  an  able,  courageous,  and  crafty  man,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly vain.  He  caused  numerous  statues,  bearing  highly 
laudatory  descriptions  of  himself,  to  be  erected  in  the  plazas 
of  every  city  and  town  of  the  country.  He  was  true  to  his 
friends,  however,  as  he  was  relentless  to  his  foes,  and  he 
gave  the  republic  peace  and  prosperity.  Venezuela  had 
always  been  a  Roman  Catholic  country,  and  the  priests  were 
its  real  rulers.  President  Blanco,  though  born  and  raised  a 
Roman  Catholic,  possessed  sense  enough  to  see  that  this 
was  all  wrong,  and  had  the  resolution  necessary  to  remedy 
it.  He  defied  the  Pope,  and  suppressed  all  the  monasteries 
and  convents,  drove  out  the  priests  and  nuns,  and  confiscated 
all  church  property,  using  it  for  educational  purposes.  The 
congress,  at  his  dictation,  passed  a  law  declaring  the  church 
of  Venezuela  to  be  independent  of  the  Roman  Episcopate, 
and  ordered  that  parish  priests  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  the  bishop  by  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  the 
archbishop  by  congress,  returning  to  the  uses  of  the  prim- 
itive church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles. 

Such  radical  reforms  were  bound  to  cause  trouble  ;  but 
by  tact  and  resolution  Blanco  managed  to  keep  the  factions 
quiet,  and  it  was  not  until  1893  that  the  storm  broke  and  a 
revolution,  inspired  by  the  priests,  swept  over  the  country 
like  a  flame  of  fire.  President  Blanco,  however,  knew  the 
temper  of  the  people  and  the  uncertainty  of  official  tenure, 
and  he  had  "feathered  his  nest."  He  is  now  in  Paris,  and 
is  said  to  possess  the  wealth  of  an  East  Indian  prince. 

In  spite  of  his  despotism  and  selfishness,  Guzman  Blanco 
left  a  monument  which  will  ever  keep  his  memory  green  in 
Venezuela — the  free  -  school  system.  To-day  there  are 
two  thousand  schools,  corresponding  to  our  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  which  have  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
one  hundred  thousand  pupils.  The  government  maintains 
about  thirty  colleges,  two  excellent  universities,  schools 
for  training  teachers,  a  school  for  arts  and  trades, 
and  a  naval  and  military  academy.  The  huge  Carmelite 
monastery,  covering  a  whole  block,  was  confiscated  with  the 
rest,  remodeled,  and  converted  into  a  college  for  the  teach- 
ing of  science,  law,  medicine,  and  nearly  everything  except 
theology.  An  excellent  library  and  museum,  under  the 
charge  of  a  German  scientist,  is  attached  to  it. 

Guzman  Blanco  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Gen- 
eral Crespo,  who  is  now  largely  in  the  public  eye,  owing  to 
the  boundary  dispute  with  England.  He  is  a  tall,  heavy-set 
man,  with  a  countenance  revealing  force  and  determination. 
The  Venezuelans  are  the  politest  people  in  the  world. 
They  have  inherited  the  courtesy  of  the  Spaniards,  and  im- 
proved upon  it.  They  are  naturally  intelligent  and  aristo- 
cratic, have  refined  tastes  in  art  and  music,  and  are  intensely 
patriotic.  The  lower  classes — half  Spanish  and  half  Indian 
— are  jovial,  ambitionless,  mercurial.  They  love  bright 
colors,  gay  songs,  dancing,  and  lively  music,  and  are  much 
addicted  to  the  use  of  aguardiente  (a  cheap  kind  of  ardent 
spirits),  but  an  intoxicated  man  is  a  rare  sight.  The 
negroes,  who  compose  a  large  percentage  of  the  population, 
evince  an  almost  insatiable  desire  to  learn,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  school  of  the  blacks  is  large. 

The  etiquette  ruling  the  habits  of  the  ladies  of  the  belter 
classes  is  the  same  as  in  nearly  all  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries— it  being  highly  improper  for  them  to  appear  alone 
upon  the  streets  or  in  public  places.  The  Venezuelan  sefioritas 
are  pretty,  graceful,  have  exquisite  figures,  and  are  vivacious 
and  intelligent.  They  dress  in  the  latest  Paris  styles,  and  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  wealthy  have  their  dresses  made 
abroad.  Society  is  delightful  in  Caracas,  and  during  the 
winter  season  there  is  much  gayety.  At  the  theatres  and 
balls,  the  dresses  and  jewels  worn  by  the  ladies  will  compare 
favorably  with  what  may  be  seen  in  San  Francisco. 

Macuto,  upon  the  coast  below  La  Guayra,  is  the  fashion- 
able watering-place — the  Newport  of  Venezuela.  There  are 
several  excellent  hotels  there  and  places  of  amusement. 
The  sharks  are  so  numerous  that  the  government  caused  a 
circular  pen  of  piling  to  be  erected,  reaching  about  a  hun- 
dred feet  into  the  sea.  The  pen  is  divided  equally  by  a 
stone  wall,  one  side  being  intended  for  ladies  and  the  other 
for  gentlemen.  Everybody  bathes  au  naturel — except  ladies 
whose  charms  are  in  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf — and  they  wear 
something  that  reminded  me  of  a  night-dress. 

Venezuelans  use  charcoal  for  fuel,  and  there  are  no  stoves 
or  chimneys  about  their  homes.  Gas  costs  five  dollars  a 
thousand  feet.  The  windows  of  their  homes  and  buildings 
have  neither  glass  nor  blinds,  but  iron  bars  and  heavy  shut- 
ters are  used  instead.  The  floors  are  of  either  earth  or  tile, 
and  the  paper  is  pasted  upon  the  bare  walls.  A  feature  of 
every  house  is  the  little  court  (patio),  and  many  of  them, 
especially  among  the  wealthy,  are  exquisite  spots,  cooled  by 
a  plashing  fountain  where  gold-fish  swim,  made  melodious 
by  sweet-voiced  songsters  in  the  luxuriant  foliage,  and 
fragrant  with  tube-roses  and  oleanders. 

The  area  of  Venezuela  is  about  one-seventh  as  large  as 
that  of  the  United  States,  and  its  population  by  the  last 
census  was  two  and  a  half  millions.  It  is  about  the  same 
as  that  of  Massachusetts.  About  two  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  is  white.  The  country  could  sustain  an  enor- 
mous population,  nearly  one  hundred  millions,  in  fact,  for  the 
soil  is  exceedingly  fertile  and  yields  two  crops  a  year  with- 
out irrigation  or  fertilization.  Here  is  raised  the  best  coffee 
in  the  world,  and  the  coffee  plantations  (qui?itas)  are  exten- 
sive and  very  productive.  The  Caracas  chocolate  is  famous 
the  world  over.  Down  in  the  provinces  north  and  west  of 
the  Orinoco  River  are  over  two  hundred  million  acres  of 
forest  lands,  and  here  are  rosewood,  satin-wood,  mahogany, 
and  white  and  black  ebony  in  abundance. 

The  Venezuelans  have    the    profoundest  respect  for  the 

United   States  and  its   institutions  ;  they  copy  us  in  many 

things,  and  venerate  the  memory  of  our  patriots  as  sincerely 

as  they  do  the  memory  of  their  own  adored  Simon  Bolivar. 

Albert  Claypool  White. 

San  Francisco,  January,_i8a6. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Laureate  Austin  (says  the  Chicago  Tribune)  has  been 
reading  the  press  clippings  about  himself,  and  he  is  for  war. 

Grandmother  Sarah  Bernhardt  gave  a  Christmas  party 
and  had  a  tree  for  Mile.  Simone  Bernhardt's  friends  this 
year. 

Rudyard  Kipling  has  not  moved  from  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
to  Waite,  Vt.  Waite  is  the  name  of  a  new  post-office  re- 
cently established  for  Mr.  Kipling's  convenience,  near  his 
home. 

Mary  French  Field,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Eugene 
Field,  is  preparing  herself  to  give  public  readings  from  her 
father's  favorite  poems.  She  is  a  handsome  girl  about  nine- 
teen years  old. 

Dr.  Jameson,  the  South  African  adventurer,  is  well  known 
in  Montana.  He  made  Helena  his  head-quarters  during 
several  visits  to  the  North-West  between  1S75  and  1886, 
and  at  different  times  he  spent  several  weeks  hunting  and 
fishing  on  Mussel  Shells  Creek  and  in  the  Judith  basin. 

John  Keifel,  a  jeweler  living  in  Carbon,  Ind.,  was  a  school- 
mate of  Francis  Schlatter,  the  Denver  healer,  when  they 
were  boys  together  near  Zurich,  Switzerland.  Keifel  says 
that  Schlatter  was  a  hard  student  and  went  crazy  trying  to 
discover  perpetual  motion.  He  was  taken  to  an  asylum, 
and  after  eighteen  months  was  released  as  cured. 

America  seemed  to  have  gone  daft  over  Mrs.  Craigie 
("  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "),  who  has  now  returned  home.  The 
rumor  of  her  marrying  George  Moore,  the  English  novelist, 
is  still  mooted,  but  her  family  and  friends  deny  such  a 
possibility.  Every  Sunday  at  home  she  has  a  place  set  for 
him  at  dinner,  and  he  is  at  liberty  to  come  or  not. 

Miss  Clara  Barton  is  the  first  woman  who  ever  held  an 
official  position  under  the  United  States  Government.  When 
she  was  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  she  was  appointed 
clerk  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  had  then  been  organized 
but  a  few  years,  and  she  was  still  holding  that  position  when 
she  commenced  her  philanthropic  work  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War  in  1861. 

Among  the  new-year  appointments  to  the  Legion  of  Honor, 
in  celebration  of  the  centenary  of  the  French  Institute,  are 
Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  the  American  astronomer ; 
Alexander  Agassiz,  the  American  naturalist ;  and  Professor 
Henry  Augustus  Rowland,  the  American  physicist,  who  were 
appointed  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  and  Adolph  Hall, 
also  an  American,  who  was  appointed  a  chevalier  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

President  Kruger,  of  the  South  African  Republic,  is  in 
his  sixty-ninth  year,  but  is  still  a  wonderfully  strong  and 
active  man.  He  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  president, 
and  is  commonly  known  as  "  Oom  Paul,"  or  "  Uncle  Paul." 
He  has  been  twice  married,  and  has  a  family  of  ten  sons 
and  daughters.  He  and  his  wife  belong  to  the  Doppers,  a 
strict  sect  of  Dutch  Protestants,  with  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner and  dress  that  somewhat  resemble  the  Quakers. 

In  New  York  society  the  most  important  coming-out  an- 
nounced is  that  of  young  Elliott  Shepard,  grandson  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt  and  favorite  nephew  of  Willie  K. 
Vanderbilt.  Elliott's  mother's  country  house  on  the  Hudson 
River  has  cost  her  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars  and 
contains  about  two  hundred  rooms.  Twelve  rooms  belong 
to  Elliott.  He  has  everything  there  that  a  spoiled  prince  of 
a  realm  could  cry  for.  His  coming-out  will  rival  the  Sloane- 
Burden  wedding. 

Lord  Wolseley  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Henry  M.  Stanley.  The  Coomassie  affair  had 
become  a  hand-to-hand  fight  when  Lord  Wolseley  noticed  a 
man  in  civilian  attire,  literally  surrounded,  but  who  went  on 
calmly  potting  Ashantees  with  his  rifle.  Lord  Wolseley 
was  much  impressed  with  the  man's  coolness,  and  inquired 
his  name.  "  You  were  lucky  to  escape,"  said  Wolseley 
afterward  ;  "  didn't  you  see  that  you  were  surrounded  ? " 
"Well,"  replied  Stanley,  "I  was  too  much  occupied  with  the 
niggers  in  front  to  pay  much  attention  to  those  behind." 

Winfield  S.  Stratton,  the  owner  of  the  famous  Independ- 
ence Mine,  of  Cripple  Creek,  who  was  a  poor  carpenter 
three  or  four  years  ago,  is  now  worth  $20,000,000,  and  he 
could  get  $12,000,000  for  his  mine  any  day.  When  asked 
recently  why  he  did  not  sell,  he  replied  :  "  What  could  I  do 
with  such  money  ?  I  could  not  manage  such  a  large  sum  in 
one  bunch  ;  I  would  certainly  lose  it.  I  have  enough  trouble 
with  $200,000  income  per  month  now.  I  can't  find  any  in- 
vestment for  it."  Mr.  Stratton  will  have  no  partners  in  any 
of  his  mining  ventures.  He  owns  outright  ten  mines,  and 
also  a  quarter  of  all  the  stock  of  the  Portland  Mining 
Company,  which  is  incorporated  for  3,000,000  shares,  selling 
on  the  market  to-day  at  $2  per  share,  besides  the  controlling 
interest  in  two  other  companies. 

Charles  Crowley,  business  manager  of  the  Phcenix  (Ariz.) 
Gasette,  gives  the  following  as  the  reason  why  General 
Crook  retired  :  When  Crook  started  after  Geronimo  in 
the  seventies,  be  took  only  a  small  force  of  soldiers,  but  a 
large  force  of  Indian  scouts.  When  he  got  down  to 
Sonora,  Mexico,  these  scouts  turned  traitors,  threw  away 
the  provisions,  and  filled  up  all  the  water-holes.  When  the 
men  finally  overtook  Geronimo,  they  were  half-starved  and 
nearly  famished.  Geronimo  was  quick  to  take  in  the  situa- 
tion, and,  after  surrounding  Crook's  small  force,  told  the 
general  he  would  either  have  to  make  terms  or  be  annihi- 
lated. Crook,  under  those  circumstances  and  to  save  his 
men,  decided  to  make  terms,  and,  according  to  the  dictation 
of  Geronimo,  promised  as  a  United  States  soldier  and  a 
gentleman  not  to  make  war  upon  the  Indians  any  more. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  retired  at  his  own  request, 
and  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  succeeded  him.  It  sounds 
fishy. 


THE 
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"CHIMMIE    FADDEN." 


The  First  Production  of  Ned  Townseod's  New  Piece  in  New  York — 

The  Unexpected  Success  of  Chimmie's  Mother— 

The  Piece  Makes  a  Hit. 

The  theatrical  event  of  the  week  has  been,  without  ques- 
tion, the  production  of  "  Chimmie  Fadden,"  a  dramatization 
of  Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend's  very  successful  dialect  story. 
On  the  bills  the  play  is  ascribed  only  to  Mr.  Townsend, 
although  it  is  understood  that  Augustus  Thomas  assisted  him 
in  the  dramatization.  But  Mr.  Thomas  says  very  frankly 
that  all  of  the  dialogue  is  Mr.  Townsend's,  and  that  what  he 
has  done  is  simply  to  recast  Mr.  Townsend's  work  and  put 
it  into  dramatic  form,  for  which  his  long  experience  as  a 
playwright  has  qualified  him.  The  history  of  "  Chimmie  " 
is  well  known.  Mr.  Townsend  began  writing  a  series  of 
dialect  sketches  of  the  East  Side,  in  which  the  principal 
character  was  one  Chimmie  Fadden.  They  made  an  instan- 
taneous success,  and  gradually  he  added  various  characters, 
some  of  them  from  the  upper  stratum  of  society,  and  a 
thread  of  plot  began  to  run  through  the  sketches.  When  he 
had  written  a  sufficient  number,  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
putting  them  into  book-form.  When  published,  the  book 
made  an  enormous  hit,  and  is  still  selling  by  the  thousands. 
It  is  remarkable  what  a  hold  it  has  taken  upon  the  affections 
of  New  Yorkers.  Chimmie's  curious  slang,  his  references 
to  "twirling  the  growler"  and  his  aspersions  upon  feather- 
headed  gentlemen  as  having  "  rats  in  de  garret,"  and  his 
familiar  shibboleth,  "  Wat  t'ell,"  are  on  everybody's  lips. 
It  is  a  little  startling  for  a  stranger  to  hear  a  "  society  girl " 
round  off  a  sentence  with  "  Wat  t'ell,"  but  she  always  says 
it  in  a  way  which  implies  that  it  is  a  quotation. 

The  play  is  based  on  these  lines  :  In  the  first  act  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  Bowery,  near  Division  Street.  All  sorts 
of  queer  foreigners  figure  in  the  scene.  There  are  German 
grocers,  Irish  saloon-keepers,  Greek  fruit-venders,  and  Dago 
organ-grinders.  The  Van  Courtlands,  to  which  family  be- 
longs the  lady  sired  by  the  individual  whom  Chimmie  calls 
"  His  Whiskers,"  one  Miss  Fanny,  are  engaged  in  slumming. 
They  ^re  insulted,  and  Chimmie  takes  up  their  cause.  A 
rough-and-tumble  fight  ensues,  which  is  generaled  from  a 
window  by  Mrs.  Murphy,  Chimmie's  mother.  Chimmie  is  ! 
"cut,"  and  Miss  Van  Courtland  and  her  French  maid,  "The 
Duchess,"  make  good  their  escape.  In  the  second  act  the 
scene  is  laid  in  Chimmie's  home.  It  is  presided  over  by 
Mrs.  Murphy,  Chimmie's  mother,  an  elderly  laundress  with 
a  pronounced  taste  for  gin.  The  Van  Courtlands  have  come 
there  to  reward  Chimmie  for  his  bravery.  Chimmie  will  not 
accept  money,  and  plays  the  noble  Bowery  tough  to  per- 
fection. In  this  act  he  is  foolish  enough  to  loan  his  father's 
tools  to  a  friend,  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Bowery,  has 
"  been  away,"  which  is  a  delicate  Bowery  euphuism  for 
"  doing  time,"  or  having  been  in  the  penitentiary.  In  the 
third  act  the  tools  of  Chimmie's  deceased  papa  are  used  for 
a  burglary,  and  Chimmie  is  unjustly  suspected.  In  the  fourth 
act,  Chimmie  is  cleared  from  the  accusation  of  the  burglary, 
and  marries  "  The  Duchess,"  Miss  Fanny's  French  maid. 
Everybody  else  gets  married,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
united  and  much  married  company. 

There  are  many  expedients  in  the  play  that  are  somewhat 
familiar,  such,  for  example,  as  the  tool-chest  of  the  departed 
Fadden,  and  the  chisel  with  the  name  of  James  Fadden  cut 
on  the  handle  which  Chimmie  loaned  to  his  friend  Larry, 
and  which  was  subsequently  used  to  pry  open  the  window  of 
the  Van  Courtland  house.  This  seems  a  little  unreal.  So, 
too,  does  the  scene  in  the  tenement-house,  with  all  the 
swells  in  Mrs.  Murphy's  living-room  listening  while  Chim- 
mie does  a  variety-hall  song  and  dance.  But  none  the  less 
there  is  much  original  humor  in  the  piece,  and  it  apparently 
pleases  the  audience.  One  of  the  curious  features  of  the 
play  is  the  prominence  won  by  an  entirely  unexpected 
character.  It  is  the  case  in  many  plays.  When  "  Our 
American  Cousin"  was  first  produced,  it  was  written  around 
the  role  of  Asa  Trenchard,  the  stage  Yankee,  but  the  elder 
Sothem,  who  played  the  part  of  Lord  Dundreary,  at  once 
captured  the  audience,  and  Asa  Trenchard  faded  into  the 
dim  perspective.  Afterward  the  play  was  looked  upon  as 
being  Lord  Dundreary,  and  in  fact  it  was  better  known  by 
that  name  than  by  its  own  name  of  "  Our  American  Cousin." 
So,  too,  with  the  play  of  "  Chimmie  Fadden."  While  the 
title-role,  as  played  by  Mr.  Charles  Hopper,  was  a  success, 
it  was  more  than  equaled  by  that  of  Chimmie's  mother. 
Mr.  Hopper,  the  stage  Fadden,  is  a  short  man  of  rather  a 
stocky  build,  with  a  heavy  face  and  heavy  manner,  but  he 
is  funny  in  his  own  way,  and  his  continual  references  to 
"farmers,"  "blokes,"  "skates,"  "fly  cops,"  and  "lead 
pipes,"  brought  down  the  house. 

But  Mrs.  Murphy,  as  played  by  Marie  Bates,  scored  the 
triumph  of  the  evening.  It  was  a  difficult  role  to  play,  for 
a  female  drunkard  is  an  unpleasant  character,  but  Mrs. 
Murphy  had  a  sort  of  unctuous  humor  that  saved  the  role 
from  disgusting  the  audience.  When  she  stood  at  the  win- 
dow of  her  tenement  watching  the  rough-and-tumble  fight 
between  Chimmie  and  Moxie,  she  was  great.  When  she 
"  lowered  the  growler  "  by  a  string  to  the  bar-room  on  the 
ground-floor  of  the  tenement,  the  house  was  doubled  up 
with  laughter.  The  other  characters  were  well  enough 
played,  although  they  amount  to  very  little  beside  Chimmie 
and  Mrs.  Murphy.  The  young  woman  who  played  "The 
Duchess "  might  have  come  from  Paris,  Ky.,  instead  of 
Paris  on  the  Seine,  judging  from  her  extraordinary  accent. 
Mr.  Paul,  the  yachtsman,  philosopher,  and  lover  of  "small 
bots,"  was  played  by  Sidney  Price,  and  he  was  fairly  good. 
The  other  characters  are  colorless.  As  a  whole,  however, 
the  piece  went  very  well,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  have 
a  long  run.  FLANEUR. 

New  YORK,  January  14,  1896. 


Golf    is   played   under   difficulties    at   Buluwayo,  as    the 
natives  have  taken  a  fancy  to  the  balls,  and  lie  in  wait  for 
id  string  them  with  the  beads  of  their  necklaces. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Israel  Freyer's  Bid  for  Gold. 

Friday,  September  24,  1869. 
Zounds  !  how  the  price  went  flashing  through 
Wall  Street,  William,   Broad  Street,  New  1 
All  the  specie  in  the  land 
Held  in  one  Ring  by  a  giant  hand — 
For  millions  more  it  was  ready  to  pay, 
And  throttle  the  Street  on  hangman's  day. 
Up  from  the  Gold  Pit's  nether  hell, 
While  the  innocent  fountain  rose  and  fell, 
Loud  and  higher  the  bidding  rose, 
And  the  bulls,  triumphant,  faced  their  foes. 
It  seemed  as  if  Satan  himself  were  in  it  ; 
Lifting  it — one  per  cent,  a  minute — 
Through  the  bellowing  broker,  there  amid, 
Who  made  the  terrible,  final  bid  1 
High  over  all,  and  ever  higher, 
Was  heard  the  voice  of   Israel  Freyer  — 
A  doleful  knell  in  the  storm-swept  mart — 
"  Five  millions  more  !    and  for  any  part 
I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  !  " 

Israel  Freyer — the  Government  Jew — 

Good  as  the  best— soaked  through  and  through 

With  credit  gained  in  the  year  he  sold 

Our  Treasury's  precious  hoard  of  gold  ; 

Now  through  his  thankless  mouth  rings  out 

The  leaguers'  last  and  crudest  shout  I 

Pity  the  shorts  ?     Not  they,  indeed. 

While  a  single  rival's  left  to  bleed  ! 

Down  come  dealers  in  silks  and  hides, 
.    Crowding  the  Gold-Roora's  rounded  sides, 

Jostling,  trampling  each  other's  feet, 

Uttering  groans  in  the  outer  street ; 

Watching,  with  upturned  faces  pale, 

The  scurrying  index  mark  its  tale  ; 
Hearing  the  bid  of  Israel  Freyer — 
That  ominous  voice,  would  it  never  tire? 
"  Five  millions  more  ! — for  any  part 

(If  it  breaks  your  firm,  if  it  cracks  your  heart) 
I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  I  " 

One  Hundred  and  Sixty  1     Can't  be  true. 

What  will  the  bears  at-forty  do? 

How  will  the  merchants  pay  their  dues  ? 

How  will  the  country  stand  the  news  ? 

What'll  the  banks— but  listen  1  hold  ! 

In  screwing  upward  the  price  of  gold 

To  that  dangerous,  last  particular  peg, 

They  had  killed  their  Goose  with  the  Golden  Egg  1 

Just  there  the  metal  came  pouring  out, 

All  ways  at  once,  like  a  water-spout, 

Or  a  rushing,  gushing,  yellow  flood, 

That  drenched  the  bulls  wherever  they  stood  t 

Small  need  to  open  the  Washington  main, 

Their  coffer-dams  were  burst  with  the  strain  ! 

It  came  by  runners,  it  came  by  wire, 

To  answer  the  bid  of  Israel  Freyer  ; 
It  poured  in  millions  from  every  side, 
And  almost  strangled  him  as  he  cried — 
"  I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  I" 

Like  Vulcan  after  Jupiter's  kick, 

Or  the  aphoristical  Rocket's  stick, 

Down,  down,  down,  the  premium  fell, 

Faster  than  this  rude  rhyme  can  tell  I 

Thirty  per  cent,  the  index  slid, 

Yet  Freyer  still  kept  making  his  bid — 
"  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  for  any  part !  " — 

The  sudden  ruin  had  crazed  his  heart. 

Shattered  his  senses,  cracked  his  brain, 

And  left  him  crying,  again  and  again — 

Still  making  his  bid  at  the  market's  top 

{Like  the  Dutchman's  leg  that  never  could  stop), 
"  One  Hundred  and  Sixty — Five  Millions  more  I  " 

Till  they  dragged  him,  howling,  off  the  floor. 
The  very  last  words  that  seller  and  buyer 
Heard  from  the  mouth  of  Israel  Freyer — 

A  cry  to  remember  long  as  they  live — 

Were:  "I'll  take  Five  Millions  more  !     I'll  give 
I'll  give  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  1  " 

Suppose  (to  avoid  the  appearance  of  evil) 

There's  such  a  thing  as  a  Personal  Devil, 

It  would  seem  that  his  Highness  here  got  hold, 

For  once,  of  a  bellowing  Bull  in  Gold  ! 

Whether  bull  or  bear,  it  wouldn't  much  matter 

Should  Israel  Freyer  keep  up  his  clatter 

On  earth  or  under  it  (as,  they  say. 

He  is  doomed)  till  the  general  Judgment  Day, 

When  \h&  Clerk,  as  he  cites  him  to  answer  for't, 

Shall  bid  him  keep  silence  in  that  Court  1 

But  it  matters  most,  as  it  seems  to  me, 

That  my  countrymen,  great,  and  strong,  and  free. 

So  marvel  at  fellows  who  seem  to  win, 

That  if  even  a  clown  can  only  begin 

By  stealing  a  railroad,  and  use  its  purse 

For  cornering  stocks  and  gold,  or — worse — 

For  buying  a  Judge  and  Legislature, 

And  sinking  still  lower  poor  human  nature, 

The  gaping  public,  whatever  befall, 

Will  swallow  him,  tandem,  harlots,  and  all ! 

While  our  rich  men  drivel  and  stand  amazed 

At  the  dust  and  pother  his  gang  have  raised, 

And  make  us  remember  a  nursery  tale 

Of  the  four- and -twenty  who  feared  one  snail. 

What's  bred  in  the  bone  will  breed,  you  know  ; 
Clowns  and  their  trainers,  high  and  low, 
Will  cut  such  capers,  long  as  they  dare, 
While  honest  Poverty  says  its  prayer. 
But  tell  me  what  prayer  or  fast  can  save 
Some  hoary  candidate  for  the  grave, 
The  market's  wrinkled  Giant  Despair, 
Muttering,  brooding,  and  scheming  there — 
r  Founding  a  college  or  building  a  church 

Lest  Heaven  should  leave  him  in  the  lurch  ! 

Better  come  out  in  the  rival  way, 

Issue  your  scrip  in  the  open  day, 

And  pour  your  wealth  in  the  grimy  fist 

Of  some  gross-mouthed,  gambling  pugilist  ; 

Leave  toil  and  poverty  where  they  lie, 

Pass  thinkers,  workers,  artists  by  ; 

Your  pot-house  fag  from  his  counters  bring, 

And  make  him  into  a  Railway  king  ! 

Between  such  Gentiles  and  such  Jews 

Little  enough  one  finds  to  choose  : 

Either  the  other  will  buy  and  use, 

Eat  the  meat  and  throw  him  the  bone, 

And  leave  him  to  stand  the  brunt  alone. 

Let  the  tempest  come,  that's  gathering  near, 

And  give  us  a  better  atmosphere  1 — E.  C.  Stedman. 

mum 

A  Southsea,  England,  gentleman  who  undertook  to  drive 
a  horseless  carriage,  the  other  day,  on  the  highway  was 
fined  one  shilling  and  fifteen  shillings  and.  seven  pence  costs 
for  not  sending  a  man  with  a  flag  twenty  yards  ahead  of  his 
locomotive,  when  it  was  in  motion. 


A    LOST    CRAVAT. 


The  Romantic  Adventure  of  an  Artist  at  the  Louvre. 


When  I  arrived  at  Paris,  I  was  poor — very  poor.  Like 
so  many  others,  I  hoped  to  find  there  both  fortune  and 
glory.  I  hoped  to  become  a  great  painter,  and  I  was  only 
twenty  years  old.  While  I  was  waiting  for  fame  and  fort- 
une, both  of  which,  I  am  glad  to  say,  came  at  last,  I  break- 
fasted and  dined  very  lightly.  Sometimes  I  did  not  break- 
fast at  all,  and  I  often,  as  our  English  friends  say,  dined 
with  Duke  Humphrey.  How  in  the  world  I  ever  succeeded 
in  living,  I  can  not  now  explain.  Ah,  youth,  youth,  all- 
powerful  talisman  that  you  are !  I  had  youth.  Now  that 
I  have  won  fortune,  nothing  has  ever  rendered  me  so  happy 
as  in  those  days  when,  although  poor,  I  felt  life  bounding 
within  me.  I  lived  then.  I  was  poor  as  Job,  yet  richer 
than  Crcesus. 

A  worthy  shop-keeper  in  the  country  town  from  which  I 
came  wrote  to  me,  out  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  and 
gave  me  an  order  to  make  a  copy  of  a  Teniers.  At  once, 
full  of  ardor,  I  hastened  to  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
From  the  very  first  day  I  did  good  work.  That  I  was  thus 
going  to  earn  some  money  would  have  made  me  work,  but 
the  pleasure  I  experienced  in  copying  a  favorite  picture 
made  me  work  quickly  and  well.  Ah,  the  pictures  of 
Teniers !  What  sensations  they  awakened  in  my  being, 
these  fat  and  bursting  burghers,  with  their  plump  and  rubi- 
cund cheeks,  the  laughter-wrinkles  around  their  pop-eyes, 
thrusting  their  jolly  noses  into  their  tankards  !  There  was 
no  sentiment  of  envy  roused  in  me  in  gazing  upon  their 
pictured  merriment.  But  I  did  think  that  if  I  could  have 
taken  myself  away  from  the  unquiet  life  of  Paris,  from  our 
noisy  streets,  from  our  modern  houses,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  share  their  life — that  of  sitting  ever  under  grape 
arbors,  wassailing,  singing,  and  clinking  pots. 

The  third  morning  after  my  task  had  begun  I  repaired  to 
the  Louvre.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  enter,  the  officious  guard- 
ian, in  his  green  and  gold  uniform,  made  me  an  agitated 
sign,  carrying  his  hand  to  his  neck.  I  remembered  having 
seen  the  same  gesture  at  the  theatre.  Don't  you  remember 
that  when  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan  hears  the  news  that  he  is 
going  to  be  hanged,  he  puts  his  hand  to  his  neck,  and  feels 
of  it  as  if  he  already  felt  the  fatal  cord?  Just  so  gesticu- 
lated the  green  and  gilt  guardian.  I  stared  at  him  stupidly, 
and  then  looked  around  me.  Anybody  in  sight  ?  Coming 
around  the  corner  was  a  young  woman,  but  she  was  in- 
visible to  him.  There  was  nobody  else.  Evidently  it  was 
to  me  that  this  funereal  gesture  was  addressed.  I  did  not 
understand  him,  and  therefore  crossed  the  threshold.  I  had 
scarce  ascended  three  steps  of  the  staircase,  when  a  loud  cry 
resounded  behind  me  :   "  Stop — you  have  no  cravat !  " 

Imitating  the  gesture  of  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,  I  carried 
my  hand  to  my  neck.  Alas,  it  was  true  !  I  had  lost  my 
cravat. 

Don't  laugh.  I  didn't  laugh.  It  was  my  only  cravat.  It 
was  one  of  those  cheap  black  knots  which  are  fastened 
around  the  collar-button  with  a  rubber  band.  Five  minutes 
before  entering  the  court-yard  of  the  Louvre,  I  had  stopped 
in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  gazed  at  myself  complacently  in  a 
shop-window  mirror,  and  had  adjusted  my  cravat.  Alas  ! 
I  had  done  more  than  adjust  my  cravat,  I  had  lost  it. 

"It  is  against  the  rules,"  said  the  guardian,  severely,  "to 
permit  any  one  to  enter  the  gallery  without  a  cravat." 

Well,  he  was  right.  There  must  be  rules  in  the  great 
national  galleries,  and  while  they  will  admit  shabby  people, 
they  will  not  admit  people  in  rags,  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  or 
without  cravats. 

At  this  moment  the  lady  who  had  been  rounding  the 
corner  passed  near  me.  I  felt  myself  growing  red  and  pale 
at  once,  and  I  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  guardian  in 
order  to  look  away  from  the  pretty  visitor,  who,  as  she 
passed,  brushed  me  with  her  silken  gown.  She  wore  the 
prettiest  little  blue  cravat  around  her  neck  that  one  could 
imagine.  Yes,  I  couldn't  help  but  notice  it  in  looking  out 
of  the  corner  of  my  eye  at  her  white  neck. 

I  stood  there  stunned.  The  guardian  enjoyed  my  con- 
sternation. He  was  happy.  In  this  moment  he  exercised 
the  exalted  pleasure  of  authority.  A  policeman  who  orders 
you  to  "move  on"  experiences  the  same  secret  joy.  It  is 
that  feeling,  doubtless,  which  actuated  Caesar  and  Napo- 
leon. 

I  remained  there  for  some  minutes,  gazing  at  this  little 
great  man.  I  had  nothing  in  my  wardrobe  which  resembled 
in  the  slightest  degree  a  cravat,  and  I  had  not  a  penny  about 
me  with  which  to  buy  one.  To  whom  could  I  address  my- 
self ?  I  was  from  the  country.  I  knew  no  one  in  Paris. 
I  had  no  comrades  from  whom  I  could  borrow  a  knot  of 
ribbon.  What  a  humiliation  !  And  yet,  above  there  in  the 
gallery,  the  wassailers  were  waiting  for  me,  laughing  and 
drinking  under  the  grape  arbor. 

I  left  the  vestibule.  I  entered  the  great  square  of  the 
Louvre,  and  crossed  it  mechanically.  Yet  as  I  did  so  I  felt 
instinctively  that  there  was  some  one  following  me.  I  divined 
that  it  was  a  woman,  and  that  it  was  the  woman  whom  I  had 
met  in  the  door,  and  who  had  turned  and  re-descended  the 
staircase  at  the  moment  of  my  misadventure.  Why  had  she 
followed  me  ?  Had  I  not  turned  my  face  in  order  to  avoid 
her  glance?     Heaven  preserve  us  from  inquisitive  people. 

She  overtook  me.  It  was  in  truth  the  lady  of  the  stair- 
case. She  stopped  in  front  of  me,  looking  at  me  timidly, 
with  a  charming  embarrassment.  She  seemed  moved  and 
troubled.  Her  beautiful  eyes  were  tear-dimmed.  But, 
said  I  to  myself,  what  has  become  of  the  pretty  ribbon  she 
just  wore  around  her  neck?  Her  hands  were  buried  in  a 
rich  muff.  As  she  stopped  and  looked  at  me,  she  withdrew 
one  of  her  hands  from  her  muff.  I  saw  in  her  fingers  the 
light-blue  silk  cravat,  ornamented  at  its  ends  with  white  lace. 
"  An  entrance  ticket,"  said  she  to  me,  in  a  half  whisper,  and 
she  hurried  away. 

Here  the  artist  stopped,  and  meditated  long. 

"You  followed  her,  I  suppose?  "  asked  his  friend. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"  I  never  dreamed  of  it  for  a  moment.  The  wassailers 
of  Teniers  were  waiting  for  me." 

"  And  you  entered  the  Louvre  in  a  blue  cravat  with  lace 
ends?" 

"  Without  the  least  affectation,  without  false  shame,  and 
perhaps  with  a  certain  pride  as  I  triumphantly  passed  the 
green  and  gold  guardian  at  the  door." 

"  And  you  found  her  some  day  somewhere,  this  pretty 
woman,  at  the  sea-side,  in  the  mountains,  in  society  ?  No  ? 
But  you  are  married — did  she  not  become  your  wife?" 

"I  did  not  say,"  remarked  the  painter,  dryly. 

"But  your  story  is  not  finished." 

"  I  am  a  painter,  my  dear  boy.  I  finish  pictures,  but  1 
never  knew  how  to  finish  a  story." — Adapted  from  the 
French  for  the  Argonaut. 


A    HERO    TO    HIS    VALET. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  as  Pictured  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Constant" 

— How  he  Dressed  and  How  he  Ate—His  Relations  with 

Josephine,  Marie  Louise,  and  Other  Women. 

An  estimate  of  Napoleon's  character  founded  entirely  on 
the  "Memoirs  of  Constant,  First  Valet  de  Chambre  of  the 
Emperor,"  would  be  very  incomplete  ;  but  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  unnumbered  publications  relating  to 
the  imperial  epoch,  the  book  has  its  recognized  place  of 
value.  The  excellent  translation  into  English  made  by 
Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin  will  therefore  be  received  with  in- 
terest. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years,  extending  from  1800 
to  1814,  the  time  of  the  departure  for  Elba,  Constant  re- 
mained in  the  service  of  Napoleon,  seeing  him  under  the 
most  intimate  circumstances.  "  I  can  only  speak,"  says 
Constant,  "  of  the  hero  en  deshabille  "  ;  and  the  memoirs,  in 
fact,  give  him  from  a  valet's  point  of  view,  recounting  his 
personal  habits,  the  details  of  his  toilet,  the  events  of  his 
private  life,  his  relations  toward  both  his  wives,  his  amours. 
Constant  entertained  a  profound  conviction  of  his  master's 
greatness,  as  well  as  a  sincere  affection  for  him.  He  has, 
however,  the  following  strictures  to  make  concerning  the 
emperor's  niggardliness  in  the  household  : 

The  emperor,  who  endowed  the  majority  of  his  generals  so  mag- 
nificently, who  was  so  liberal  to  his  armies,  and  to  whom,  on  the 
other  hand,  France  owes  so  many  fine  monuments,  was  not  at  all 
generous,  but,  if  I  must  say  it,  a  little  miserly  in  his  household. 
Perhaps  he  somewhat  resembled  those  rich,  vain  persons  who  econ- 
omize very  closely  at  home  in  order  to  shine  more  brilliantly  abroad. 
He  made  very  few,  not  to  say  no  presents,  to  his  attendants.  Even 
New-Year's  Day  passed  without  unloosening  his  purse-strings. 

To  offset  this,  there  are  many  stories  tending  to  show  his 
benevolence  to  the  poor  and  his  liberality  to  officers  and 
soldiers.     The  following  anecdote  is  of  that  nature  : 

Some  time  after  the  taking  of  Dantzic  (May  24, 1807),  the  emperor, 
wishing  to  recompense  Marshal  Lefebvre  for  his  recent  services,  had 
him  summoned  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  .  .  .  On  seeing  him, 
Napoleon  waved  his  hand  to  him  :  "  Good-day,  monsieur  le  due ,  sit 
down  beside  me." 

Astonished  to  hear  himself  addressed  by  this  title,  the  marshal 
thought  at  first  that  the  emperor  was  jesting  ;  but  seeing  that  he 
made  a  parade  of  calling  him  monsieur  le  due,  he  was  abashed  by  it 
for  a  moment.  To  increase  his  confusion,  the  emperor  said  :  "Do 
you  like  chocolate,  monsieur  le  due  f"  "  Why  .  .  .  yes,  sire."  "  Eh  ! 
well,  you  won't  breakfast  on  it,  but  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  pound 
from  the  city  of  Dantzic  itself  ;  for  since  you  have  conquered  it,  it  is 
quite  just  that  it  should  bring  you  in  something."  Thereupon  the 
emperor  left  the  table,  opened  a  small  casket,  took  from  it  a  packet 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  square,  and  gave  it  to  Marshal  Lefebvre,  say- 
ing :  "  Due  de  Dantzic,  accept  this  chocolate  ;  little  presents  nourish 
friendship."  The  marshal  thanked  his  majesty,  took  the  choco- 
late, and  sat  down  again  at  table  with  the  emperor  and  Marshal 
Berthier.  .  .  . 

On  returning  home,  the  Marshal  Due  de  Dantzic,  suspecting  a 
surprise  in  the  little  packet  given  him  by  the  emperor,  made  haste  to 
open  it,  and  found  within  one  hundred  thousand  ieus  in  bank-notes. 

Concerning  his  habits  at  table,  the  valet  says  : 

The  emperor  ate  very  fast ;  he  scarcely  remained  a  dozen  minutes 
at  table.  When  he  had  finished  dining,  he  rose  and  went  into  the 
family  sitting-room  ;  but  the  Empress  Josephine  remained,  and  sig- 
naled the  guests  to  do  likewise  ;  sometimes,  however,  she  followed 
his  majesty,  and  then  the  ladies  of  the  palace  doubtless  indemnified 
themselves  in  their  apartments,  where  they  were  served  with  what- 
ever they  desired. 

One  day,  when  Prince  Eugene  rose  from  the  table  immediately 
after  the  emperor,  the  latter  turned  and  said  :  "  But  you  have  not 
had  time  to  dine,  Eugene?  "  "Pardon  me,"  replied  the  prince,  "  I 
dined  beforehand."  The  other  guests  probably  thought  it  was  not  a 
useless  precaution.  ...  In  addition  to  this  habit,  and  even  as  a  first 
result  of  his  haste,  the  emperor  by  no  means  ate  in  a  cleanly  manner. 
He  preferred  to  use  his  fingers  instead  of  a  fork,  or  even  a  spoon  ; 
we  were  careful  to  put  the  dish  he  liked  best  within  his  reach.  He 
drew  it  to  him,  dipping  bis  bread  in  the  sauce  and  the  gravy — which 
did  not  prevent  the  dish  from  circulating.  .  .  . 

Napoleon's  habit  of  rapid  eating  often  caused  him  to  suffer 
violent  pains  in  the  stomach.  His  manner  of  bearing  this 
sort  of  discomfort  is  thus  described  : 

One  day  one  of  the  valets  on  duty  came  in  a  great  hurry  to  notify 
me  that  the  emperor  was  urgently  calling  for  me  ;  that  his  dinner  had 
disagreed  with  him,  and  he  was  suffering  very  much.  I  ran  to  his 
majesty's  chamber  and  found  him  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
carpet ;  it  was  his  habit  when  he  felt  indisposed.  The  Empress 
Josephine  was  sitting  beside  him,  with  his  head  upon  her  lap.  He 
whined  and  stormed  by  turns,  for  the  emperor  supported  this  sort  of 
pain  worse  than  the  thousand  more  serious  accidents  incident  to  camp 
life  ;  and  the  hero  of  Areola,  whose  life  had  been  risked  in  a  hundred 
battles,  and  elsewhere  than  in  combats,  without  his  courage  being 
taken  unawares,  showed  himself  more  than  effeminate  for  a  trifling 
hurt,  a  bobo. 

Every  morning  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock,  no  mat- 
ter what  had  been  the  hour  of  retiring,  Constant  entered 
the  emperor's  sleeping-room  to  assist  him  at  his  toilet. 
Among  the  many  details  given  of  this  ceremony  we  find  the 
following  account  of  Napoleon  acting  as  his  own  barber  : 

When  the  emperor  first  acquired  this  habit,  he  availed  himself,  like 
everybody  else,  of  a  mirror  attached  to  the  window  ;  but  he  came  so 
near  it,  and  besmeared  himself  so  recklessly  with  soap,  that  the 
glass,  the  window-panes,  the  curtains,  and  his  own  dress  were  cov- 
ered with  it.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  a  council  of  attendants 
was  summoned,  and  it  was  resolved  that  Roustan  should  hold  the 
mirror  for  his  majesty.  When  the  emperor  had  shaved  one  side,  he 
turned  the  other  to  the  light  and  made  Roustan  go  from  left  to  right, 
or  from  right  to  left,  according  to  the  side  on  which  he  had  begun. 
The  toilet-table  was  transferred  in  like  manner. 

In  every  other  respect,  Napoleon  allowed  himself  to  be 


served  by  his  attendants.  On  this  subject,  Constant  says, 
with  naive  admiration  : 

The  emperor  was  born,  one  might  say,  to  be  waited  on  by  valets 
de  cliambre.  While  yet  a  general,  be  had  three,  and  he  was  served 
with  as  much  luxury  as  when  in  the  highest  station  ;  from  that 
period  he  received  all  the  attentions  which  I  have  just  described,  and 
which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  dispense  with.  Etiquette 
changed  nothing  in  this  respect  ;  it  augmented  the  number  of  his 
attendants,  decorated  them  with  new  titles,  but  it  could  not  surround 
him  with  more  attentions. 

The  valet  thus  discusses  his  master's  habits  on  retiring  : 
The  emperor  had  no  fixed  hour  for  retiring  ;  sometimes  he  went  to 
bed  at  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  but  more  frequently  he 
sat  up  until  two,  three,  or  four  in  the  morning.  He  was  very  quickly 
undressed,  for  it  was  his  habit,  on  entering  his  chamber,  to  throw 
each  piece  of  his  apparel  in  every  direction  ;  his  coat  on  the  floor,  his 
grand  cordon  on  the  carpet,  his  watch  flying  on  the  bed,  his  hat  to 
a  distance  on  a  chair,  and  thus  with  all  his  garments,  one  after  an- 
other. When  he  was  in  a  good  humor,  he  called  me,  in  a  loud  voice, 
with  this  sort  of  cry  :  "  Oh£  !  oh  !  oh  1"  At  other  times,  when  he 
was  dissatisfied,  it  was  :  "  Monsieur  !  Monsieur  Constant !  "  At  all 
seasons  it  was  necessary  to  warm  his  bed  ;  he  never  dispensed  with 
this  except  in  the  greatest  heats.  His  habit  of  undressing  himself  in 
haste  sometimes  gave  me  nothing  to  do  on  coming  in  but  to  present 
him  with  his  bandana. 

When  he  comes  to  Napoleon's  dress,  Constant  waxes 
eloquent.     Among  many  details  we  find  the  following  : 

Under  the  Consulate  he  followed  the  existing  fashion  by  having  his 
coat-tails  extremely  long.  Later,  the  fashion  having  changed,  they 
were  worn  much  shorter,  but  the  emperor  adhered  singularly  to  the 
length  of  his,  and  I  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing  him  to  give  them 
up.  Even  then  it  was  only  by  a  trick  that  I  managed  it.  Every 
time  I  ordered  a  new  coat  for  his  majesty,  I  recommended  the  tailor 
to  shorten  the  tails  by  a  good  inch,  until  at  last,  without  the  em- 
peror's noticing  it,  they  ceased  to  be  ridiculous.  .  .  .  The  emperor's 
vests  and  breeches  were  always  of  white  cashmere.  He  changed 
them  every  morning.  They  were  washed  only  three  or  four  times. 
Two  hours  after  leaving  his  chamber,  it  often  happened  that  his 
breeches  were  all  spotted  with  ink,  thanks  to  his  habit  of  wiping  his 
pen  on  them  and  shaking  ink  all  around  him  by  striking  his  pen 
against  the  table.  However,  as  he  dressed  in  the  morning  for  the 
whole  day,  he  did  not  change  his  toilet  on  that  account,  but  re- 
mained in  this  state  until  night.  I  have  already  said  that  he  wore 
none  but  white  silk  stockings.  His  shoes,  which  were  very  light  and 
fine,  were  lined  with  silk.  The  whole  inside  of  his  boots  was  lined 
with  white  fustian.  Whenever  one  of  his  legs  itched,  he  rubbed  it 
with  the  heel  of  the  boot  or  shoe  with  which  the  other  leg  was  shod, 
thus  heightening  the  effect  of  the  spilled  ink. 

Here  is  an  incident  concerning  Josephine  : 

I  do  not  know  on  which  of  these  journeys  it  was  that  his  majesty 
had  decided  not  to  take  the  Empress  Josephine.  .  .  .  He  ordered 
that  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  a  start  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  an  hour  at  which  the  empress  was  usually  asleep  ;  but  in 
I  spite  of  all  precautions,  some  indiscretion  made  the  empress  aware 
of  what  was  going  on.  The  emperor  had  promised  that  she  should 
accompany  him  on  his  next  journey.  And  yet  he  had  deceived  her 
and  was  going  without  her  !  ...  At  once  she  called  her  women  ; 
but  impatient  with  their  slowness,  her  majesty  sprang  out  of  the  foot 
of  the  bed,  slipped  on  the  first  article  of  clothing  that  came  under 
her  hand,  ran  out  of  the  chamber  in  slippers  and  without  stockings. 
Crying  like  a  little  child  that  is  being  taken  back  to  school,  she  ran 
through  the  apartments,  descended  the  stairs  with  rapid  steps,  and 
threw  herself  into  the  emperor's  arms  just  as  he  was  getting  into  the 
carriage.  It  was  high  time,  for  in  another  minute  he  would  have 
been  off.  As  nearly  always  happened  when  he  saw  his  wife  in  tears, 
the  emperor  was  moved  ;  she  perceived  it,  and  already  she  was 
crouching  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  carriage  ;  but  her  majesty  was 
not  half  dressed.  The  emperor  covered  her  with  his  pelisse,  and  be- 
fore starting,  himself  gave  orders  that  at  the  first  relay  his  wife  should 
find  all  that  she  might  need. 

There  are  several  stories  told  of  the  favors  bestowed  by 
Princess  Pauline,  the  sister  of  Napoleon,  on  M.  de  Canou- 
ville,  a  handsome  young  officer  who  was  for  a  time  her  cher 
ami.  The  following  relates  to  a  present  made  by  the  Czar 
to  Napoleon  : 

Alexander  gave  the  emperor  three  superb  sable  pelisses.  One  of 
them  the  emperor  gave  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Pauline,  and  an- 
other to  Madame  the  Princess  de  Ponte-Corvo.  The  third  he  had 
covered  with  green  velvet  and  trimmed  with  gilt  frogs.  It  was  this 
pelisse  that  he  constantly  wore  in  Russia.  ...  A  few  days  later, 
while  the  emperor  was  holding  a  review  on  the  Place  du  Carrousel, 
M.  de  Canouville  made  his  appearance,  mounted  on  a  skittish  horse 
which  he  had  great  ado  to  keep  still.  This  caused  some  disorder, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  his  majesty,  who,  on  looking  at  M.  de 
Canouville,  recognized  the  pelisse  he  had  offered  his  sister  meta- 
morphosed into  a  hussar's  jacket.  It  cost  the  emperor  something  to 
restrain  his  anger.  "  Monsieur  de  Canouville,"  he  shouted,  in  a 
voice  of  thunder,  "your  horse  is  young,  his  blood  is  too  hot  ;  you 
will  go  and  cool  him  off  in  Russia."  Three  days  later  M.  de  Canou- 
ville had  quitted  Paris. 

Much  space  is  given  to  the  amours  of  Napoleon,  with  all 
of  which  Constant  seems  to  have  had  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance. Apropos  of  the  rumored  paternity  of  Hortense's  first 
child,  he  says  : 

One's  gorge  rises  with  disgust  and  indignation  when  such  revolting 
absurdities  are  told  and  repeated.  If  these  worthy  fabricators  are  to 
be  believed,  the  First  Consul  must  have  seduced  his  wife's  daughter 
before  giving  her  in  marriage  to  his  own  brother.  One  has  only  to 
put  such  a  thing  into  words  to  make  its  falsity  comprehended.  I  know 
the  love  affairs  of  the  emperor  better  than  anybody  ;  in  that  sort  of 
clandestine  connections  he  dreaded  scandal  and  hated  the  boastings 
of  vice,  and  I  can  affirm  on  my  honor  that  the  infamous  desires  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  never  germinated  in  his  heart.  Like  all 
those,  and  even  better  than  all  those  who  approached  Mile,  de  Beau- 
harnais,  because  he  knew  his  step-daughter  more  intimately,  he  had 
the  tenderest  affection  for  her  ;  but  this  sentiment  was  entirely  pater- 
nal, and  mademoiselle  responded  to  it  with  that  respectful  fear  which 
a  well-bred  girl  experiences  in  the  presence  of  her  father. 

The  liaison  which  Napoleon  carried  on  with  the  fair  Pole 
who  bore  him  a  son  is  described  at  length,  but  the  facts  are 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition.     The  affair  with  Mile. 

E ,  who  also   made  him  a  father,  is  briefly  related,  its 

conclusion  being  told  in  these  words  : 

The  emperor's  connection  with   Mile.   E did   not  last  long. 

One  day  she  came  with  her  mother  to  Fontainebleau,  where  the  court 
was.  She  went  up  to  his  majesty's  apartment  and  asked  me  to  an- 
nounce her.  The  emperor  was  extremely  displeased  with  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  sent  me  to  say  to  Mile.  E ,  on  his  part,  that  he 

forebade  her  ever  to  present  herself  before  him  without  his  per- 
mission, and  not  to  stay  a  single  moment  longer  at  Fontainebleau.  In 
spite  of  this  severity  to  the  mother,  the  emperor  tenderly  loved  the 
son.  I  often  fetched  him  to  him  ;  he  would  caress  and  give  him  a 
hundred  delicacies,  and  was  much  amused  with  his  vivacity  and  his 
repartees,  which  were  very  witty  for  his  age. 

This  child  and  that  of  the  beautiful  Pole  are,  with  the  King  of 
Rome,  the  only  children  the  emperor  had.  He  never  had  any  daugh- 
ters, and  I  think  he  would  not  have  liked  to  have  any. 

Another  gallant  adventure  which  Napoleon  conducted 
with  Mme.  Gazani,  aroused  the  jealousy  of  Josephine.  The 
valet  says  : 

One  day,  when  he  had  an  appointment  with  this  dame  in  the  little 
apartments,  he  ordered  me  to  remain  in  his  chamber,  and  to  tell 
everybody  who  came  to  ask  for  him,  even  the  empress  herself,  that 
he  was  working  in  his  cabinet  with  a  minister.  .  .  .  They  had  been 


together  but  a  few  minutes,  when  the  empress  came  into  the  em- 
peror's chamber  and  asked  me  what  her  husband  was  doing. 
"  Madame,  the  emperor  is  much  occupied  at  this  moment ;  he  is 
working  in  his  cabinet  with  a  minister."     "  Constant,  I  wish  to  go 

in "     "  That  is  impossible,    madame  ;    I   have  received   formal 

orders  not  to  disturb  his  majesty,  not  even  for  her  majesty  the  em- 
press." Thereupon  the  latter  turned  away  dissatisfied,  and  even 
angry.  At  the  end  of  half  an  hour  she  came  back,  and  as  she  re- 
newed her  request,  I  was  obliged  to  renew  ray  response.  I  was  dis- 
tressed to  see  her  majesty's  chagrin,  but  I  could  not  disobey  my 
orders.  That  same  evening,  at  his  couchie,  the  emperor  said  to  me, 
in  a  severe  tone,  that  the  empress  assured  him  that  when  she  came  to 
ask  for  him,  I  had  told  her  that  he  was  shut  up  with  a  lady.  With- 
out disturbing  myself,  I  replied  to  the  emperor  that  he  certainly  could 
not  believe  that.  "  No,"  replied  the  emperor,  returning  to  the 
amiable  tone  with  which  he  usually  honored  me,  "  I  know  you  well 
enough  to  be  assured  of  your  discretion  ;  but  woe  to  the  fools  who 
gossip,  if  I  succeed  in  discovering  them."  At  the  couch4e  of  the  next 
day,  the  empress  entered  just  as  the  emperor  was  getting  into  bed, 
and  his  majesty  said  to  her  before  me  :  "  It  is  very  wrong,  Josephine, 
to  attribute  lies  to  this  poor  Constant  ;  he  is  not  the  man  to  tell  you 
such  a  story  as  you  have  brought  to  me."  The  empress  sat  down  on 
the  side  of  the  bed,  began  to  laugh,  and  put  her  pretty  little  hand  on 
her  husband's  mouth. 

When  Napoleon's  marriage  to  Marie  Louise  takes  place, 
he  appears  as  a  very  ardent  lover.  The  meeting  of  the  pair, 
which  occurred  while  the  new  empress  was  on  her  way  to 
Paris  to  celebrate  the  civil  ceremony  after  the  marriage  by 
proxy  had  taken  place,  is  thus  described  : 

When  his  majesty  knew  the  empress  was  within  ten  leagues  of 
Soissons,  he  could  no  longer  restrain  his  impatience,  and  shouting  to 
me  with  all  his  lungs,  "  Ohe"  !  oh  !  Constant,  order  a  carriage  with- 
out a  livery,  and  come  and  dress  me."  The  emperor  wished  to  take 
the  empress  by  surprise,  and  present  himself  without  being  an- 
nounced, and  he  laughed  like  a  child  at  the  effect  this  interview  must 
produce.  His  toilet  was  made  with  more  exquisite  cleanliness,  if 
that  were  possible,  than  usual,  and,  with  the  coquetry  of  glory,  he 
put  on  the  gray  great-coat  which  he  had  worn  at  Wagram.  .  .  . 
When  the  carriage  of  the  empress  came  near,  the  emperor  made  a 
sign  to  the  postilions  to  stop.  The  equerry  who  rode  beside  it,  per- 
ceiving him,  made  haste  to  lower  the  step  and  announce  his  majesty, 
who  was  considerably  displeased,  and  said  to  him  :  "  Didn't  you  see 
that  I  signed  you  to  be  silent  ?"  But  this  little  spurt  of  ill-humor 
vanished  like  a  flash.  The  emperor  threw  his  arms  about  the  neck 
of  Marie  Louise,  who  had  a  portrait  of  her  husband  in  her  hand, 
and  said  to  him  with  a  charming  smile,  looking  alternately  at  the 
emperor  and  his  likeness  :  "  Your  portrait  does  not  flatter  you."  .  .  . 

Their  majesties  having  arrived  at  Compiegne,  the  emperor  pre- 
sented his  own  hand  to  the  empress  and  conducted  her  to  her  apart- 
ment. .  .  .  According  to  the  programme,  the  emperor  was  to  leave 
the  empress  and  go  to  the  chancellor's  residence  to  sleep,  but  he  did 
nothing  of  the  sort.  After  a  long  conversation  with  the  empress,  he 
returned  to  his  own  room,  undressed,  perfumed  himself  with  cologne 
water,  and  returned  secretly  to  that  of  the  empress,  clad  merely  in  a 
dressing-gown. 

The  next  morning  at  his  toilet  the  emperor  asked  me  if  any  one 
had  noticed  the  change  he  had  made  in  the  programme.  At  the 
risk  of  lying,  I  told  him  no. 

Perhaps,  owing  to  the  ease  of  his  own  conquests,  Napo- 
leon distrusted  womankind.  At  any  rate,  Marie  Louise  was 
most  strictly  guarded.  No  one,  above  all,  no  man,  could 
see  her  alone.  Concerning  the  duties  of  her  ladies,  we  are 
told: 

Their  principal  and  almost  their  only  employment  was  to  be  always 
at  the  heels  of  the  empress,  whom  they  followed  like  her  shadow. 
They  came  into  her  room  before  she  got  up,  and  never  left  her  until 
after  she  had  gone  to  bed.  Then  every  door  leading  to  her  chamber 
was  locked,  with  the  exception  of  one  that  opened  into  a  neighboring 
room  containing  the  bed  of  whichever  lady  was  on  duty.  Even  the 
emperor  could  not  enter  his  wife's  room  at  night  without  passing 
through  this  chamber.  With  the  exception  of  M.  de  Meneval,  private 
secretary  of  her  majesty,  and  M.  Ballouhai,  steward  of  her  expendi- 
tures, no  man  was  admitted  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  empress 
without  an  order  from  the  emperor.  .  .  . 

The  emperor  said  he  was  unwilling  that  any  man  in  the  world 
should  be  able  to  boast  of  having  been  alone  with  the  empress  for 
two  minutes  ;  and  he  one  day  very  severely  reprimanded  the  reader 
on  duty  because  she  had  remained  at  the  further  end  of  the  salon 
while  M.  Biennais,  the  court  jeweler,  was  showing  her  majesty  the 
secrets  of  a  set  of  pigeon-holes  which  he  had  made  for  her. 

Napoleon's  affection  for  the  heir  so  ardently  wished  for  is 
thus  dwelt  on : 

The  emperor  passionately  loved  his  son  ;  he  would  take  him  in  his 

arms  every  time  he  saw  him,  lift  him  forcibly  from  the  ground,  put 

him  down,  take  him  up  again,  and  amuse  himself  greatly  with  his 

joy.     He  would  tease  him,  carry  him  in  front  of  a  mirror,  and  often 

make  a  thousand  grimaces,  at  which  the  child  would  laugh  till  he 

cried.     When  he  was  breakfasting,  he  would  take  him  on  his  knee, 

dip  a  finger  in  the  sauce,  make  him  suck  it,  and  daub  his  face  with 

it.     The  governess  would  scold,  the  emperor  laugh  more  heartily, 

and  the  child,  who  enjoyed  the  game,  demand  in  noisy  joy  that  his 

father  should  repeat  it.  .  .  . 

The  emperor,  in  his  caresses,  was  sometimes  more  childish  than 

j  his  son.     The   young  prince  was  only   four  months  old  when  his 

J  father  would  put  bis  three-cornered  hat  on  the  pretty  nursling.     The 

infant  would  usually  cry  ;    and  then  the   emperor,  embracing  him 

I  with  a  force  and  pleasure  which  none  but  an  affectionate  father  can 

I  feel,  would  say  :  "  What,  sire,  you  are  crying  !     A  king,  a  king  cry  1 

I  fie  ;  that  is  villainous  1 " 

The  book  is  long,  extending  over  four  volumes,  but  its  in- 
terest is  undiminished  throughout.     Though  only  one  side 
1  of  Napoleon's  character  is  portrayed,  the  work  is  vividly 
I  done,  and  it  is  truthful  in  intention  and  trustworthy,  so  far 
as  it  goes. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
for  the  four  volumes,  $5.00. 


Something  novel  in  the  way  of  a  secret  society  has  been 
evolved  in  Maine.  Instead  of  going  back  to  mediaeval 
times  for  inspiration,  the  founders  took  the  conditions  lying 
next  their  hands,  and  in  place  of  loading  the  officers  with 
grandiose  and  grotesque  titles,  the  understandable  common- 
place is  drawn  on.  The  society  is  called  the  "Annabessa- 
cook  Hayloft,  No.  — ,"  and  the  officers  are  :  Chief  Hay- 
maker, Assistant  Haymaker,  Overseer,  Past  Chief  Hay- 
maker, Boss  Driver,  Hornblower,  Guard  of  Barndoor, 
Guard  of  Hayloft,  and  Grand  Keeper  of  Bundles. 


Padua  has  now  automatic  savings  banks.  You  put  a 
nickel  in  the  slot  and  get  a  coupon.  Five  nickels  entitle  you 
to  a  book  in  the  Savings  Bank  of  Padua.  The  machines  are 
very  accurate,  and  refuse  all  obsolete  or  spurious  coins. 
The  innovation  is  getting  very  popular  and  will  soon  be  in- 
troduced in  other  cities. 


Aubrey  Beardsley  refuses  to  make  his  pictures  any  larger 
than  they  are  to  appear  in  the  illustration  for  which  they 
were  designed.  In  this  he  is  an  exception  to  the  average 
illustrator,  who  draws  his  pictures  many  times  their  actual 
size  when  reproduced. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  27,  i£ 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Jude,  the  Obscure." 
The  Argonaut  was  the  first  newspaper  in  the 
United  States  to  review  Mr.  Hardy's  novel,  "  Jude, 
the  Obscure."  The  Argonaut  was  also  the  first 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  to  condemn  that 
novel,  which  it  did  roundly  and  in  unmistakable 
terms.  There  was  a  slight  pause  on  the  part  of 
the  critical  fraternity,  and  some  hesitation,  but  at 
last  the  critics,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England,  agreed.  The  general  verdict  is  con- 
demnation. We  are,  of  course,  gratified  that  the 
Argonaut 's  early  verdict  should  be  borne  out  by 
the  agreement  of  other  critical  journals,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  England  as  well.  But  what 
we  can  not  comprehend  is  that  there  should 
have  been  any  hesitation.  There  were  not  a  few 
editors  who  expressed  themselves  in  condemnatory 
terms  concerning  the  action  of  the  editor  of  Har- 
per s  Magazine  in  expurgating  Mr.  Hardy's  novel. 
We  can  not  understand  how  any  editor  could  con- 
demn the  editor  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  expur- 
gating such  a  novel.  Mr.  Hardy  has  a  right 
to  concoct  filth  if  he  chooses.  But  the  editor  of 
Harper's  Magazine  has  no  right  to  purvey  filth  to 
his  readers.  The  subscribers  to  a  periodical  of  its 
character  should  be  able  to  tell  what  kind  of  fic- 
tion will  appear  in  its  pages.  Therefore  the 
editors  have  no  right  to  force  upon  them  a  story 
as  revolting  as  "Jude."  As  for  the  publication 
of  the  book  itself,  that  is  a  different  matter.  Peo- 
ple who  set  out  to  buy  a  book  generally  know  what 
kind  of  a  book  they  are  buying,  but  people  who 
are  subscribing  for  a  periodical  should  always  be 
able  to  tell  approximately  what  it  will  contain. 
Therefore  the  Harpers  were  justified  in  expur- 
gating Mr.  Hardy's  novel  in  the  pages  of  their 
magazine. 

In  order  to  understand  the  criticisms,  let  us 
briefly  epitomize  the  story  of  "Jude,  the  Obscure." 
Jude  is  a  neurotic  degenerate.  He  has  been 
warned  not  to  marry.  But  he  is  handsome  and 
robust,  and  he  wins  the  favor  of  Arabella,  a  young 
woman  who  is  a  fine  animal  of  gross  instincts. 
She  seduces  and  marries  him.  He  falls  from  his 
own  level  to  that  of  a  laborer,  and  is  only  saved 
from  a  life  of  animalism  by  the  fact  that  Arabella 
wearies  of  him  and  leaves  him.  He  goes  to  Christ- 
minster,  and  is  developing  the  better  side  of  his 
nature,  when  he  comes  across  bis  own  cousin  Sue, 
and  falls  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him.  But 
Sue  has  promised  to  marry  Phillotson,  a  fagged, 
worn-out,  and  middle-aged  pedagogue,  and  marry 
him  she  does,  although  she  loves  Jude  and  has 
forced  him  to  compromise  her.  But  she  finds  her 
pedagogue  intolerable,  and  leaves  him  to  join  Jude. 
She  drags  Jude  down  again.  But  Arabella  comes 
into  Jude's  life  once  more,  and  jealousy  forces  Sue 
to  try  to  keep  Jude  from  her  embraces.  Sue  be- 
comes the  mother  of  several  children,  who  are 
killed  in  a  fit  of  infantile  mania  by  a  boy,  the  son 
of  Jude  and  Arabella.  Sue  comes  in,  and  finds  no 
trace  of  the  children  until  she  perceives  what  seem 
to  be  their  clothes  hanging  against  the  wall  ;  it  is 
the  children  themselves,  all  hanged,  and  swinging 
from  the  clothes-pegs,  the  older  boy  having  first 
hanged  them  and  then  himself.  This  horror  affects 
Sue's  mind  and  drives  her  into  a  religious  mania. 
She  will  no  longer  live  with  Jude,  although  both 
couples  are  now  divorced,  but  returns  to  her  de- 
spised pedagogue,  while  Jude,  in  a  drunken 
paroxysm,  goes  back  to  Arabella  and  dies. 

As  we  have  said,  the  English  critics  almost  unani- 
mously condemn  Mr.  Hardy's  novel.  The  only 
apologist  we  have  noted  is  Edmund  Gosse,  who 
makes  a  vain  plea  for  his  friend  in  the  first  number 
of  Cosmopolis ,  the  new  review.  But  the  case  is  a 
bad  one  and  the  plea  is  a  weak  one.  In  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  Blackwood' s ,  Mrs.  Oliphant  handles 
the  book  without  gloves.     She  says  : 

"  I  do  not  know  for  what  audience  Mr.  Hardy  intends 
his  last  work,  '  Jude,  the  Obscure,'  which  has  been  intro- 
duced, as  be  tells  us,  for  the  last  twelve  months  into  a  num- 
ber of  decent  houses  in  England  and  America,  with  the 
most  shameful  portions  suppressed.  How  they  could  be 
suppressed  in  a  book  whose  tendency  throughout  is  so 
shameful,  I  do  not  understand.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  conductors  and  readers  of  Harper's  Magazine 
were  so  protected  by  ignorance  as  not  to  understand 
what  the  writer  meant  then — though  he  now  states  it  with  a 
plainness  beyond  mistake." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  then  takes  up  his  previous  novel, 
"  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  and  says  that  it 
"  marked  the  moment  of  his  supposed  emancipa- 
tion from  prejudice  and  modesty."  Continuing, 
she  says  of  "Tess": 

"To  demonstrate  that  a  woman  twice  fallen  from  a 
woman's  code  of  honor  and  purity  was  by  that  fact 
proved  to  be  specially  and  aggressively  pure,  was  a  task 
for  a  Hercules,  and  Mr.  Hardy  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
this.  But  the  fame  of  his  book  he  believed  to  be  due  to 
the  worser  part,  and  the  hideous  circumstances  of  Tess's 
guilt  unjustified  even  by  passion.  This,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains the  present  book,  which,  by  following  '  Tess,' 
accentuates  its  own  Erossness«  indecency,  and  horror. 
Nothing  so  coarsely  indecent  as  the  whole  history  of 
Jude  and  his  relations  with  his  wife  and  Arabella  has 
ever  been  put  in  English  print — that  is  to  say,  from  the 
hands  of  a  master.  There  may  be  books  more  disgust- 
ing, more  impious  as  regards  human  nature,  more  foul 
in  detail,  in  those  corners  where  the  amateur  of  filth 
finds  garbage  to  his  taste  ;  but  not,  we  repeat,  from  any 
master's  band. 

"  Mr.  Hardy's  hero  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  woman  so 
completely  animal  that  it  is  at  once  too  little  and  too 
much  to  call  her  vicious.  She  is  a  human  pig,  like  the 
ben?*  which,  in  a  horrible  scene,  she  and  her  husband 
k'U,    Shri  is  quite  without  shame,  yet  not  even  carried 


away  by  her  senses  or  any  overpowering  impulse  for  their 
gratification,  so  much  worse  than  the  sow  that  it  is  en- 
tirely on  a  calculation  of  profit  that  she  puts  forth  her 
revolting  spell.  Jude  is  a  puppet  flung  about  between 
two  women— the  fleshly  animal  Arabella  and  the  fantastic 
Sue— the  one  ready  to  gratify  him  in  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  meet,  the  other  holding  him  on  the  tip- 
toe of  expectation  with  a  pretended  reserve  which  is 
almost  more  indecent  still." 

We  give  here  in  a  few  phrases  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
analyses  of  the  two  women  : 

"Arabella,  the  first — the  pig-dealer's  daughter  whose 
native  qualities  have  been  ripened  by  the  experiences  of 
a  barmaid — is  the  Flesh,  unmitigated  by  any  touch  of 
human  feeling  except  that  of  merciless  calculation  as  to 
what  will  be  profitable  to  herself.  She  is  the  native 
product  of  the  fields,  the  rustic  woman,  exuberant  and 
overflowing  with  health,  vanity,  and  appetite.  The  collo- 
quy between  her  and  her  fellows  in  their  disgusting  work, 
after  her  first  almost  equally  disgusting  interview  with 
Jude,  is  one  of  the  most  unutterable  foulness — a  shame  to 
the  language  in  which  it  is  recorded  and  suggested,  and 
the  picture  altogether  of  the  country  lasses  at  their  out- 
door work  is  more  brutal  in  depravity  than  anything 
which  the  darkest  slums  could  bring  forthi 

"  The  other  woman  who  makes  virtue  vicious  by  keep- 
ing the  physical  facts  of  one  relationship  in  life  in  con- 
stant prominence,  by  denying  as  Arabella  does  by  satis- 
fying them,  and  even  more  skillfully  and  insistently  than 
Arabella — the  fantastic  Susan  completes  the  circle  of  the 
unclean.  This  woman  we  are  required  to  accept  as  the 
type  of  high-toned  purity." 

Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  mince  matters  in  her  con- 
demnation of  the  book.     She  continues  : 

"  It  would  be  curious  to  compare  how  much  of  the  un- 
savory essence  of  his  story  Mr.  Harding  has  thought  his 
first  public  could  stomach — in  the  magazine — and  how 
many  edifying  details  he  has  put  in  for  the  enlightenment 
of  those  who  have  no  squeamish  scruples  to  get  over. 
The  transaction  is  insulting  to  the  public  with  whom  he 
trades  the  viler  wares  under  another  name,  '  with  all  the 
suppressed  passages  restored,*  as  the  old  book-dealers  say 
in  their  catalogues,  recommending  their  ancient  scandal 
to  amateurs  of  the  unclean." 

It  is  refreshing  to  read  such  unqualified  and  clear- 
cut  condemnation  of  an  evil  work.  It  is  gratifying 
for  us  to  see  that  decent  men  and  women  every- 
where— many  of  them  writers  themselves — have 
agreed  with  the  Argonaut  in  its  condemnation  of 
this  foul  and  filthy  book.  The  only  explanation  we 
can  find  for  Thomas  Hardy's  having  written  it  is 
that  he  has  become  an  erotomaniac,  that  as  a  decent 
writer  he  is  dead,  and  that  over  the  grave  of  his 
literary  reputation  there  will  be  erected  a  stone 
bearing  only  these  pregnant  words:  "  He  wrote 
1 Jude,  the  Obscure'  " 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  present  interest  in  the  Transvaal  has  called 
attention  again  to  the  admirable  account  of  life 
among  the  Boers,  and  of  Johannesburg,  which  is 
furnished  in  Mr.  Frank  Vincent's  "  Actual  Africa," 
published  by  the  Appletons.  A  portrait  of  President 
Kruger  is  among  the  illustrations. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  journalistic  life  in  India  has 
been  described  by  one  of  his  fellow-workers  in  a 
paper  which  is  to  be  published  soon  in  one  of  the 
magazines.  Kipling  is  mentioned  therein  as  work- 
ing with  tremendous  energy  at  the  editor's  desk, 
daily  doing  the  drudgery  of  three  or  four  ordinary 


The  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  February 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows  : 

R.  Caton  Woodville's  striking  picture,  "  Peasant 
Rebels,"  indicates  the  salient  feature  of  Poultney  Bige- 
low's  story  of  "  The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  as 
the  story  of  a  People's  War.  "The  New  Baltimore  "is 
contributed  by  Stephen  Bonsai,  Jr.,  who  brings  into  re- 
lief the  social  aspects  of  the  city.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
tells  the  story  of  "  St.  Clair's  Defeat,"  a  century  ago. 
Caspar  W.  Whitney's  third  paper  of  his  series,  "On 
Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds,"  describes  a  bison- 
hunt.  "  The  Passing  of  the  Fur-Seal,"  by  Henry  Loomis 
Nelson,  illuminates  the  recesses  of  the  diplomacy  relating 
to  this  subject.  The  installment  of  the  "  Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Joan  of  Arc"  embraces  the  last  campaign 
undertaken  by  the  Maid,  concluding  with  her  capture  by 
the  English  at  Compiegne.  In  fiction  the  number  pre- 
sents, in  addition  to  the  third  part  of  William  Black's 
novel,  "Briseis,"a  short  story,  entitled  "A  Mother  in 
Israel,"  by  the  late  H.  H.  Boyesen,  and  a  humorous  tale 
of  "A  Snipe-Hunt,"  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  A  poem, 
entitled  "  Pactum,"  by  John  Hay,  appears  in  the  num- 
ber. 

"Q"  (Arthur  T.  Quiller-Couch)  used  to  live  in 
London,  where  he  worked  very  hard  as  general- 
utility  man  for  Cassell  &  Co  ;  but  his  health  broke 
down  and  he  went  to  live  in  his  native  Cornwall, 
where  he  only  works  part  of  the  day.  His  morn- 
ings he  spends  out-of-doors  and  his  afternoons  in 
his  study,  which  has  two  big  windows  overlooking 
the  harbor  and  sea.  Mr.  Couch  is  one  of  the  few 
men  who  seem  to  be  contented  with  their  lot. 

Pierre  Loti  is  writing  a  romance  called  "  Ra- 
mondcho,"  about  smugglers  on  the  Basque  front- 
iers.    It  will  be  ready  next  summer. 

Professor  James  Sully's  "  Studies  of  Childhood," 
some  of  which  have  appeared  in  Appletons'  Popular 
Science  Monthly  during  the  past  year,  are  now 
issued  in  book-form. 

The  very  best  criticism  ever  passed  upon  a  book 
(James  Payn  declares}  was  made  by  Charles  Dick- 
ens on  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  :  "  The  most  popular 
story  in  the  world,  and  yet  one  which  never  drew 
a  smile  or  a  tear." 

Count  Tolstoy  has  finished  a  novel  which  is  as 
yet  unnamed.  He  read  it  recently  in  Moscow  to  a 
small  circle  of  friends.  The  plot  begins  in  a  court. 
The  prisoner  is  a  "  woman  of  thirty."  The  young 
prosecuting  attorney  can  not  take  his  eyes  from 
her.  He  has  seen  her  before.  Eventually  he  re- 
alizes   that    the    woman    is    one    whose    fall    he 


caused  years  before.  He  must  open  the  case  for 
the  prosecution  against  her,  nevertheless.  The 
conflict  of  soul  which  he  experiences  under  these 
circumstances  is  the  main'theme  of  the  story. 

In  "  Stonepastures,"  by  Eleanor  Stuart,  to  be 
published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  the 
author  has  studied  the  peculiar  and  almost  unknown 
life  of  the  laborers  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining  and 
manufacturing  town. 

"Devil"  occupies  seventeen  and  one-half  col- 
umns in  the  last  installment  of  Dr.  Murray's  New 
English  Dictionary. 

Harper's  Round  Table  for  January  21st  contains  : 
"The  Story  of  the  Wreck  of  the  Maria  Helena."  by 
Rear-Admiral  T.  H.  Stevens,  U.  S.  N.;  "The  Buffalo 
Doll  Show,"  by  Elizabeth  Flint  Wade,  a  description  of 
how  a  large  city  made  all  of  its  poor  little  girls  happy  ; 
"Riddles  in  Flowers,"  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson, 
illustrated  by  the  author ;  "  How  Rufus  Trapped  the 
Burglar,"  a  story,  by  William  Hemmingway ;  "That 
Bit  of  Loose  Flagging,"  a  story  of  a  boy  who  dreamed 
that  he  dropped  into  the  Treasury  vaults  of  the  United 
States ;  and  installments  of  the  serial  stories,  "  The 
Middle  Daughter,"  by  Margaret  E.  Sangster,  and  "  For 
King  and  Country,"  by  James  Barnes. 

Professor  J.  B.  McMasler's  new  book,  "  With 
the  Fathers,"  includes  a  review  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  the  third  terra  in  history,  and  other 
themes  of  special  interest. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  writers,  one  of  the  best  paid,  and  one 
of  the  richest  outside  of  his  literary  work.  He  was 
left  a  comfortable  fortune  by  his  father,  the  late 
Francis  N.  Bangs,  who  was  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  New  York  bar.  Besides  his  syndi- 
cate work,  which  is  considerable,  Mr.  Bangs  is  the 
humorous  editor  of  the  Messrs.  Harper's  publica- 
tions, contributing  the  greater  part  of  the  humor 
himself. 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles  contributes  to 
Harper's  Weekly  for  January  25th  a  valuable  paper 
on  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  last  two  volumes  of  Barras's  "Memoirs" 
are  to  be  published  in  French  at  the  end  of  March 
or  thereabout. 

Stephen  Crane  has  been  spending  the  winter  at 
work  on  a  new  novel,  which  has  now  been  finished 
and  sent  to  the  publishers.  He  calls  it  "The 
Third  Violet." 

Zola,  according  to  Le  Figaro,  stands  a  chance  of 
being  elected  to  the  Academy  in  Dumas's  place. 
A  secret  canvass  gives  him  seventeen  votes,  it  is 
said,  one  less  than  half  of  the  present  members, 
and  there  are  three  vacancies  to  be  filled  before 
they  vote  for  a  successor  to  Dumas,  which  may 
give  him  his  majority. 

Jules  Marcou's  biography  of  Agassiz  is  about 
ready  for  publication.  Marcou  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  Agassiz,  and  is  the  only  survivor  of  the 
little  European  band.  He  was  closely  associated 
with  Agassiz  as  pupil  and  assistant. 

Bewailing  the  degeneracy  of  latter-day  Christmas 
numbers,  which  are  "so  clumsy  in  form  and  so 
rarely  permitted  to  be  dissociated  from  illustrations, 
to  which,  indeed,  they  mainly  trust  for  their  sale," 
James  Payn  says  in  the  Independent  : 

"How  delightful  used  to  be  the  Christmas  number  of 
Houselwld  Words,  only  double  the  size  of  its  ordinary 
weekly  number.  How  excellent  were  the  ghost  stories 
of  those  days  as  compared  with  the  poor,  mechanical 
attempts  at  blood-curdling  with  which  we  are  now  treated; 
the  authors,  indeed,  as  if  conscious  of  their  inability  to 
deal  with  the  supernatural  seriously,  content  themselves 
now  with  guying  the  ghosts  as  spooks.  Dickens  him- 
self had  a  fine  taste  for  the  genuine  article  —  indeed, 
his  love  for  the  weird  was  quite  as  well  known  to  his 
friends  as  was  his  sportive  vein  to  the  public,  and 
his  Juryman's  Story,  in  this  line,  will  bear  comparison 
with  the  best ;  but  his  ablest  contributor  was  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  'The  Round  of  Stories  by  the  Christmas 
Fire'  is,  perhaps,  the  best  collection  of  Tales  of 
Horror  that  has  ever  been  published,  and  its  price 
was  but  fourpence;  the  best  of  them  was  no  doubt 
that  ghastly  Borrowdale  story  where  the  two  daugh- 
ters of  the  old  lord  fall  in  love  with  the  music - 
master  with  such  fatal  results.  But  what  may  be 
called  the  champion  ghost  -  story  that  came  out  under 
Dickens's  editorship  was  not  printed  in  a  Christ- 
mas number,  but  in  the  ordinary  issue.  I  forget  its 
name  ;  but  the  author  was  a  most  unlikely  person,  as 
he  thought,  to  excel  in  that  particular  line.  W.  H. 
Wills,  his  editor,  told  me  he  acted  as  a  sort  of  colander, 
and  that  only  those  articles  which  were  greatly  above  the 
average  were  submitted  to  Dickens.  Indeed,  he  rarely 
read  an  article  at  all  till  it  had  been  sent  to  the  printers. 
But  when  Wills  got  this  story,  he  was  so  enchanted  with 
it  that  he  took  it  straight  to  his  chief.  '  What,'  said 
Dickens,  'a  good  ghost-story,  and  by  Miss  Mulock  !  I 
don't  believe  it.'  He  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
had  done  her  wrong,  and  that  the  conception  of  the  tale 
was  admirable.  What  was  singular  about  it  was  that  the 
ghost  was  not  visible  to  '  the  persons  interested,'  so  to 
speak,  but  only  to  outsiders.  Thus  the  two  haunted 
ones  sat  in  their  opera-box,  unconscious  of  the  spectre 
between  them,  who  was,  nevertheless,  attracting  the  at- 
tention of  the  house — a  novel  situation  it  must  be 
allowed.  There  are  no  real  ghost-stories  published  now, 
but  only,  as  it  were,  imitation  ones  ;  while  the  records  of 
the  Psychological  Society  are  no  more  enthralling  than  a 
blue  book." 

In  the  number  of  Harper's  Bazar  issued  on  Jan- 
uary 25th,  Mr.  Howells's  article  on  Boyesen,  remi- 
niscent and  critical,  will  appear. 

The  edition  of  the  Gospels  in  French,  for  which 
M.  Tissot  has  painted  five  hundred  illustrations,  is 
to  be  one  of  only  a  thousand  copies.  It  is  to  be  in 
two  large  volumes,  and  each  copy  will  cost  three 
hundred  dollars. 
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Movement. 

By  E.  J.  Marey,  Member  of  the  Institute  and 
of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  ;  Professor  at 
the  College  of  France  ;  author  of  "Animal 
Mechanism."  Translated  by  Eric  Pritch- 
ard,  M.  A.  With  200  Illustrations.  Vol. 
73,  International  Scientific  Series.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.75. 

The  present  work  describes  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  extended  development  of  photog- 
raphy of  moving  objects  attained  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  shows  the  importance  of  such  researches 
in  mechanics  and  other  departments  of  physics,  the 
fine  arts,  physiology,  and  zoology,  and  in  regulating 
the  walking  or  marching  of  men  and  the  gait  of 
horses. 

Successors  to  the  Title. 

By  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  author  of  "Baby's 
Grandmother,"  etc.  No.  184,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

Readers  of  the  best  contemporary  fiction  know 
how  to  appreciate  this  popular  author's  lightness  of 
touch  and  unfailing  humor. 

Stonepastures. 

By.  Eleanor  Stuart.    i6mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

This  graphic  picture  of  quaint  characters  belongs 
to  the  class  of  specialized  American  fiction  which 
has  been  headed  by  the  work  of  Miss  Wilkins,  Mr. 
Cable,  Colonel  Johnston,  Mr.  Garland,  and  others. 
The  author  has  studied  the  peculiar  and  almost  un- 
known life  of  the  laborers  in  a  Pennsylvania  mining 
and  manufacturing  town  with  a  keenness  of  obser- 
vation and  an  abundant  sense  of  humor  which  will 
give  her  book  a  permanent  place  among  the  genre 
studies  of  American  life. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  thcpublis/urs. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Cosmopolis,"  the  Tri-Lingual  Review. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  there  was 
room  for  another  high-class  periodical  in  an  al- 
ready crowded  field  ;  but  the  new  international 
magazine,  called  Cosmopolis,  seems  to  prove  that 
there  is.  Its  plan  is  a  novel  one,  and  the  first 
number,  which  has  just  appeared,  makes  a  good 
start  toward  success.  It  is  "a  tri-lingual  review, 
composed  (in  equal  parts)  of  English,  French,  and 
German  text  by  leading  writers,"  and  it  aims  to 
follow  all  great  movements  of  national  thought  in 
literature,  politics,  and  the  drama. 

A  systematic  plan  of  departments  is  adopted. 
There  is  in  each  division  a  literary,  a  political,  and 
a  dramatic  department,  each  one  of  which  is  to  be 
presided  over  permanently  by  an  able  writer  whose 
contributions  will  be  in  his  own  language. 

Andrew  Lang,  who  writes  on  current  English  lit- 
erature in  his  happiest  vein,  gives  one  the  hope  that 
he  means  to  do  something  better  than  the  tiresome 
hack-work  to  which  he  has  of  late  accustomed  us. 
As  always  with  him,  the  personal  note  is  the  domi- 
nant one  ;  but  perhaps  his  conviction  is  the  correct 
one— that  what  the  reader  wants  is  Andrew  Lang's 
own  particular  prejudices  and  tastes  concerning  the 
books  of  the  day.  Criticism  amounts  to  little 
more,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  Mr.  Lang 
how  to  deal  out  such  literary  small  talk. 

"Jude,  the  Obscure"  finds  a  defender  in  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  He  writes  more  admiringly  than  dis- 
criminatingly. 

The  most  notable  piece  of  fiction  in  the  number 
is  Stevenson's  eagerly  awaited  romance,  "  Weir  of 
Hermiston,"  which  was  unfinished  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  will  appear  as  a  serial,  and  there  is 
as  yet  too  little  of  it  to  pronounce  judgment.  It 
contains  already,  however,  two  complete  and  vivid 
portraitures,  one  of  a  hanging  Scotch  judge  in  the 
early  days  of  our  century,  and  the  other  of  his  poor 
little  wife— a  Stevenson  woman,  be  it  noted. 

The  French  writers  make  their  bow  before  a  new 
public  with  characteristic  grace,  and  seem  perme- 
ated with  a  rather  closer  sense  of  fellowship  than 
their  stolid  British  brothers.  There  is  an  interest- 
ing article  by  Edouard  Rod  on  the  movement  of 
literary  thought  in  France,  and  Francisque  Sarcey 
reviews  the  character  and  the  plays  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils.  Paul  Bourget  contributes  a  story  which 
runs  on  lines  nearly  parallel  with  one  by  Henry 
James.  In  each  a  junior  litterateur  sits  at  the  feet 
of  a  great  romance- writer  and  drinks  in  wisdom. 
Bourget's  is  a  little  sentimental,  James's  a  little 
finical ;  both  are  readable,  neither  is  remarkable. 

The  three  dramatic  articles  discourse  on  the 
theatres  of  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  respectively, 
and  the  first  one  is  of  unexpected  interest.  In  it, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Walkeley  traces  the  influence  on  the 
English  drama  of  Henrik  Ibsen's  plays.  It  is  on 
Arthur  Pinero's  two  plays,  "  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray  "  and  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith," 
that  he  enlarges  at  greatest  length,  and,  while 
he  writes  with  discernment,  he  takes  a  tone  more 
kindly  than  those  unwholesome  dramas  deserve. 

That,  however,  together  with  the  personal  char- 
acter that  pervades  much  of  it,  is  the  key-note  of 
the  entire  review— toleration  and  impartial  judg- 
ment. 

The  German  section  is  characteristically  heavy, 
but  it  is  also  solidly  good.  The  fiction  is  supplied 
by  Ernst  von  Wildenbruch,  and  there  are  thought- 
ful articles  by  Friedrich  Spielhagen,  Theodor 
Mommsen,  and  Herman  Helferich. 

The  number  is,  on  the  whole,  well  planned  and 
well  carried  out.  There  is  much  to  interest,  and 
it  is,  in  a  sense,  educational  as  well ;  it  gives  the 
impression  of  a  singularly  able  management  at  the 
back  of  it. 

T,he  style  of  cover  and  printing  is  clean  and 
plain,  and  agrees  with  the  substantial  character  of 
the  contents.  ^ 

A  Drunken  Wife. 

In  "  A  Pitiless  Passion,"  by  Ella  Macmahon,  the 
hero  marries  a  young  girl  who  is  in  secret  the  slave 
to  a  passion  for  strong  drink.  Discovery  soon  fol- 
lows, and  with  it  his  love  dies  and  his  life  lies  in 
ruins  before  him.  This  portion  of  the  tale  is  told 
impressively,  if  somewhat  melodramatically,  but 
the  subject  prevents  the  book  from  being  an  enjoy- 
able one.  The  episode  of  the  husband's  love  for 
his  wife's  friend  is  not  a  happy  thought,  and  it 
forms  the  vehicle  for  a  good  deal  of  clap-trap. 

There  is  a  lighter  side  to  the  tale,  which  is 
meant,  like  the  comedy  element  in  a  stage  drama, 
to  relieve  the  gloom  and  lend  variety  ;  but  these 
other  incidents  are  not  handled  with  any  degree  of 
success.  In  the  description  of  an  English  house- 
party,  the  style  adopted  is  too  grimly  satirical,  and 
the  playfulness  which  occasionally  varies  it  is  ele- 
phantine. The  sayings  of  the  young  man  who  is 
accounted  so  droll  by  both  the  authoress  and  the 
company,  would  need  to  be  sharpened  considerably 
before  they  could  pass  as  wit. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

A  Novel  from  the  Danish. 

Beyond  Hans  Christian  Andersen,  the  idol  of  the 

children,   there    are    few    Danish    authors    whose 

works  have  become  familiar  to  American  readers 

through   the  medium   of  translations.     Something 


of  the  interest  of  novelty  therefore  attaches  to 
"Paul  and  Virginia  of  a  Northern  Zone,"  a 
romance  translated  from  the  Danish  of  Holger 
Drachman.  It  proves  to  have  none  of  the  senti- 
ment one  is  led  to  expect  from  the  title,  and  is  a 
fresh  and  healthy  tale  of  two  young  lovers  growing 
up  side  by  side  in  a  village  on  the  coast  of  Dan- 
mark.  Though  not  a  story  of  life  at  sea,  it  is  full 
of  the  roar  of  the  storm,  of  the  sound  of  the  wind 
and  waves.  The  pictures  of  coast  scenery  and  the 
descriptions  of  the  storms  are  full  of  color  ;  and 
the  people  who  move  through  these  scenes  are 
drawn  in  a  few  vigorous  strokes. 

The  incidents  are  of  the  simplest.  The  two 
young  lovers,  the  son  of  the  village  smith  and  the 
daughter  of  an  old  sea-captain,  are  separated  by 
phantasms  of  their  own  imaginings  and  are  brought 
together  by  the  great  storm.  Like  the  Paul  and 
Virginia  of  the  French  classic,  they  are  cast  up  by 
the  sea  in  each  other's  arms,  but  this  tale  has  a 
happier  ending  than  the  idyl  of  the  tropics. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  Ballads  of  Blue  Water," 
James  Jeffrey  Roche's  muse  has  grown  serious, 
of  late,  and  she  sings  in  nautical  phrase  or  chants 
of  battle  and  carnage.  He  was  for  so  long  known 
as  a  clever  writer  of  vers  de  sociiti  that  the  mention 
of  his  name  immediately  recalls  "  The  V-a-s-e," 
just  as  the  mention  of  John  Hay  recalls  "  Little 
Breeches,"  and,  if  Mr.  Roche  aims  at  becoming  a 
serious  poet,  he  may  find  himself  saddled  with  the 
same  kind  of  a  metrical  Frankenstein  as  that  which 
haunts  Colonel  Hay. 

But  he  has  not  yet  entirely  forsaken  the  comic 
muse,  for  his  latest  book,  "  Ballads  of  Blue  Water 
and  Other  Poems,"  contains  one  little  sailor's  yarn 
that  is  quite  Gilbertian.  Still,  all  the  remainder  of 
the  score  or  so  of  poems  in  the  book  are  serious, 
and  the  majority  are  nautical.  They  constitute 
Mr.  Roche's  recent  contributions  to  the  magazines, 
among  which  one  notes  "The  Kearsarge,"  "The 
Constitution's  Last  Fight,"  "Jack  Creamer,"  "A 
Business  Transaction,"  and  several  other  ballads  of 
the  sea;  "Gettysburg"  and  "The  Men  of  the 
Alamo "  among  tales  of  modern  battles ;  and 
memorial  poems  on  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  and 
Whittier. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Rabbit  Witch  and  Other  Tales,"  a  col- 
lection of  amusing  stories  for  children,  told  in  verse 
and  prettily  illustrated  by  Katharine  Pyle,  has  been 
published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  How  to  Buy  Life  Insurance,"  by  J.  H.  Lewis, 
is  a  useful  little  book.  Mr.  Lewis  has  digested 
and  classified  for  ready  comparison  the  restrictions 
and  privileges  of  the  various  forms  of  policy,  and 
has  compiled  tables  showing  the  dividends  earned 
by  thirty-two  companies  during  the  past  ten  years. 
Published  by  J.  H.  Lewis,  Denver  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Adolph  Sutro,"  by  Eugenia  Kellogg  Holmes, 
is  a  brief  biography  of  the  present  mayor  of  San 
Francisco.  It  describes  his  birthplace  in  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  and  his  early  years  there  and  in  Prussia, 
and  then  details  the  leading  events  of  his  life. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  Carl  Dahlgren.  Pub- 
lished by  the  San  Francisco  Photo- Engraving 
Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  In  the  Okefenokee,"  by  Louis  Pendleton,  is  a 
story  of  two  boys'  adventures  in  the  great  Georgia 
swamp  in  the  last  days  of  the  Civil  War.  They 
get  lost  in  the  swamp,  which  has  become  a  refuge 
for  many  bands  of  deserters  from  the  Confederate 
army,  and,  being  captured  by  one  of  these,  have 
many  exciting  experiences  while  hunting  the  bears, 
panthers,  and  other  wild  beasts  that  inhabit  the 
swamp,  and  in  their  several  attempts  to  escape  to 
their  home.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Last  Expedition  of  the  Miranda"  is  the 
record  of  a  Cook  expedition  of  scientists  to  the 
Arctic  regions  in  1894.  The  vessel  was  an  unlucky 
one,  and  finally  was  lost  on  a  sunken  reef  off 
Greenland,  whence  the  scientists  were  rescued  by  a 
fishing  schooner,  but  the  captain's  log,  H.  C. 
Walsh's  story  of  the  expedition  and  rescue,  and 
papers  by  various  members  of  the  party  make  up 
an  entertaining  book,  if  not  one  of  great  scientific 
value.  It  is  illustrated  from  photographs.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Transatlantic  Publishing  Company, 
New  York. 

The  New  Woman  who  dons  her  bloomers  and 
ranges  the  wildernesses  of  South  Africa  in  search 
of  big  game,  has  been  put  into  fiction  by  the  late 
Colonel  Thomas  W.  Knox  in  his  latest  story, 
"Hunters  Three."  In  the  opening  chapter  we 
have  presented  to  us  three  young  travelers  on  a 
hunting  expedition,  returning  to  the  Boer  country 
from  the  Zambesi,  and  in  the  second  they  fall  in 
with  a  second  party,  consisting  of  two  lone  English 
ladies  and  their  native  attendants.  The  two  parties 
join  forces  and  meet  with  many  thrilling  adventures 
— such  as  the  treeing  of  the  ladies  by  three  lions — 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  love  enters  into  the  tale 
and  adds  a  new  element  of  interest.  Published  by 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $2. 50. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Bicycling.  , 

When  first  the  leaves  begin  to  fall, 
And,  trailing  over  fence  and  wall. 
The  vines  their  crimson  beacons  burn 
To  light  the  road  at  every  turn. 
Then  joy  it  is  to  mount  the  wheel 
And  on  the  silent  steed  of  steel 
Fly  like  a  spirit  of  the  wind — 
Joy  at  your  side,  and  Care  behind  ! 

Now  in,  now  out  the  roadway  leads, 
Through  spicy  woods  and  fragrant  meads, 
Alongside  pebbly  brooks  that  run 
Singing  their  gladness  to  the  sun  ; 
An  up-hill  climb,  a  down-hill  coast, 
A  level  spin  past  tree  and  post — 
Breathing  the  fresh  autumnal  air — 
Joy  beside,  and,  behind  you,  Care  ! 

Who  would  be  full  of  youth,  and  strong. 
And  day  by  day  find  life  a  song? 
Wake  with  the  dawn,  and  in  its  glow 
Race  with  the  sun  an  hour  or  so  : 
Mount  the  swift  wheel  for  one  short  spin — 
Health  is  the  goal  that  you  shall  win  ; 
Care  stays  behind,  but  at  your  side — 
Joy  is  your  comrade  while  you  ride  ! 
—Frank  Dempster  Sherman  m  t/u  Youth's  Companion. 


Sea  Witchery. 
Yon  headland,  with  the  twinkling  footed  sea 
Beyond  it,  conjures  shapes  and  stories  fair 
Of  young  Greek  days  ;  the  lithe  immortal  air 
Carries  the  sound  of  Siren-song  to  me  ; 
Soon  shall  I  mark  Ulysses  daringly 
Swing  round  the  cape,  the  sea-wind  in  his  hair : 
And  look  !  the  Argonauts  go  sailing  there, 
A  golden  quest,  shouting  their  god  like  glee. 
The  vision  is  compact  of  blue  and  gold, 
Of  sky  and  water,  and  of  the  drift  of  foam, 
And  thrill  of  brine-washed  breezes  from  the  west: 
Wide  space  is  in  it,  and  the  unexpressed 
Great  heart  of  Nature,  and  the  magic  old 
Of  legend,  and  the  white  ships  coming  home. 

— Richard  Burton  in  t/u  Chap  Book. 


The  River. 
I  am  a  river  flowing  from  God's  sea 
Through  devious  ways.    He  mapped  my  course  for  me  ; 
I  can  not  change  it ;  mine  alone  the  toil 
To  keep  the  waters  free  from  grime  and  soil. 
The  winding  river  ends  where  it  began  ; 
And  when  my  life  has  compassed  its  brief  span 
I  must  return  to  that  mysterious  source. 
So  let  me  gather  daily  on  my  course 
The  perfume  from  the  blossoms  as  I  pass, 
Balm  from  the  pines  and  healing  from  the  grass, 
And  carry  down  my  current  as  I  go 
Not  common  stones  but  precious  gems  to  show. 
And  tears  (the  holy  water  from  sad  eyes) 
Back  to  God's  sea,  which  from  all  rivers  rise 
Let  me  convey  ;  not  blood  from  wounded  hearts, 
Nor  poison  which  the  upas-tree  imparts. 
When  over  flowery  vales  I  leap  with  joy. 
Let  me  not  devastate  them,  nor  destroy, 
But  rather  leave  them  fairer  to  the  sight. 
Mine  be  the  lot,  to  comfort,  and  delight. 
And  if  down  awful  chasms  I  needs  must  leap 
Let  me  not  murmur  at  my  lot,  but  sweep 
On  bravely  to  the  end  without  one  fear, 
Knowing  that  He  who  planned  my  ways  stands  near. 
Love  sent  me  forth,  to  Love  I  go  again, 
For  Love  is  all,  and  over  all.     Amen. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  t/u  Independent. 


Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  being  feted 
extensively  in  London  just  now.  It  was  said  at  the 
time  that  the  reason  she  and  her  husband  separated 
in  Washington  was  because  British  adulation  had 
turned  her  head. 


Tlte  January    issue   of   The  Black   Cat    (fjO.ooo 
copies)  -was  sold  out  in  ten  days. 

The  Black  Cat 


FOR 

FEBRUARY 


CONTAINS  SIX 

Tiptop 
Tales 


Mystery ! 
Love! 


Ghosts ! 
Adventure ! 


All  original,  all  captivating,  all  copyrighted, 
all  complete,  and 


All  for 


5 


Cents. 


Of  Newsdealers.  If  yours  hasn't  it,  and  won't  get 
it  for  you,  get  anotlur  nenusdealer.  If  you  haven't 
a  dealer,  send  us  stamps  for  "  the  most  fascinating 
five  cents'  worth  on  earth."  The  Shortstory  Publish- 
ing Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


THEODORE    ROOSEVELT 

Tells  the  thrilling  story  of 

ST.     CLAIR'S     DEFEAT 

The  author  has  made  a  careful  study  of  this  disastrous  campaign,  availing 
himself  of  material  not  hitherto  used.  The  paper  is  handsomely  illustrated  by 
R.  F.  Zogbaum. 


HENRY  LOOMIS  NELSON 
has  an  exceedingly  timely  and 
important  paper  on 


THE    PASSING 

OF    THE 

FUR-SEAL 


CASPAR  W.  WHITNEY'S  third  paper  of  his  series,  On  Snow-Shoes 
to  the  Barren  Grounds,  describes  a  characteristic  bison  hunt,  with  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  and  from  drawings  by  Frederic  Remington. 


The  New  Baltimore.  The  German  Struggle  for  Liberty. 
Briseis  by  William  Black.  Joan  of  Arc,  by  Louis  de  Conte. 
A  Mother  in  Israel,  the  last  story  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Prof.  H.  H.  Boyesen.  A  humorous  story  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis, 
illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost.     Etc.,  etc. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


FEBRUARY    NUMBER 

U  FOR   SALE    EVERYWHERE.  &4.00  A  YEAR 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  27,  1896. 


It  is  interesting  to  see  the  Frawley  Company 
again,  not  only  because  they  are  a  good  organiza- 
tion and  play  good  plays,  but  because,  since  their 
last  visit  here,  they  have  added  a  manager  to  their 
list  of  improvements,  and  it  is  interesting  to  study 
the  effect  upon  them  of  managerial  supervision. 

The  Frawley  Company's  need  of  a  manager  was 
deep  and  long  felt.  Each  member  ol  the  organi- 
zation went  his  own  way.  Every  man  for  himself 
and  the  devil  take  the  hindermost  was  the  motto 
of  the  troupe.  The  consequences  were  that  every 
player  was  playing  for  himself,  and,  as  some  of 
them  were  very  raw,  the  results  were  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory. A  clever  player  can  work  out  his  own 
salvation  without  managerial  direction  ;  but  an 
average  player,  especially  a  woman  who  has  it  on 
her  mind  that  she  has  a  figure,  and  hair,  and  hand- 
some eyes,  and  good  clothes,  needs  a  manager  to 
coax,  and  command,  and  direct  her  up  the  narrow 
way  to  art  and  fame. 

The  most  marked  improvement  that  has  fol- 
lowed upon  the  advent  of  Mr.  Walter  Bellows 
into  the  Frawley  organization  is  in  the  elocution. 
It  is  with  deep  and  heart-felt  gratitude  that  we 
thank  Mr.  Bellows  for  having  taught  the  Frawley 
Company  how  to  talk  so  that  they  can  be  under- 
stood, Formerly  one  heard  about  one-third  of 
what  they  said.  The  rest  was  guess-wojk,  or,  if  it 
was  a  play  that  you  knew,  you  left  it  to  your 
memory  to  fill  out  the  blanks  when  the  actors  were 
chattering  away  as  gayly  and  unintelligibly  as 
monkeys  before  Mr.  Garner  found  the  key  to  their 
language.  Mr.  Bellows,  however,  had  better  not 
be  lenient  yet  on  this  score.  In  moments  of  ex- 
citement the  old  habit  reasserted  itself,  and  the 
players  enunciated  their  sentences  at  break-neck 
speed,  the  words  stumbling  over  each  other  in  their 
hurry  to  escape. 

It  is  probable  that  it  takes  years  before  an  un- 
assisted, unbroken  actor  realizes  how  slowly  he 
must  articulate  for  the  audience  to  catch  all  he  says, 
and  how  important,  how  immensely  important,  it 
is  for  the  audience  to  catch  all  he  says.  In  a  book 
we  can  go  back  and  verify  the  doubtful  point  ;  but 
in  a  play  the  spoken  word  is  not  to  be  repeated, 
and  upon  that  spoken  word  the  plot  often  turns, 
the  whole  imbroglio  may  hinge.  A  hardened  play- 
goer, well-seasoned  by  many  years  of  arduous  at- 
tendance at  the  drama,  generally  knows  how  things 
are  going  to  turn  out,  and  how  things  were  before 
the  action  begins  ;  but  even  these  experienced  ones 
are  not  always  infallible.  After  sitting  through  the 
whole  five  acts  of  "  The  Ensign,"  after  giving  what 
Bishop  Heber  called  "meek,  attentive  ear"  to  the 
entire  piece,  one  is  forced  to  make  the  embarrassing 
admission  that  one  has  not  yet  found  out  whether 
Lieutenant  Blythe  was  really  killed  or  not.  Did 
his  dead  body  fall  into  the  boat  and  lie  there  with  a 
tell-tale  bullet  in  its  heart,  or  did  it  drop  into  the 
water  and  get  carried  off  and  no  one  ever  find 
it? 

The  players  would  all  exclaim  to  such  a  question, 
"  Why,  wesaidall  that ;  we  told  how  it  all  occurred 
and  what  happened  as  plain  as  A  B  C."  To  which 
one  replies,  "I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  you 
did,  but  I  never  heard  it.  Whether  I  am  deaf  or 
you  are  inarticulate  is  the  question  at  issue.  I  was 
sitting  far  back  under  the  balcony  and  the  acoustics 
may  be  bad  there.  A  lot  of  men,  dressed  like 
soldiers,  wearing  huge  gold  epaulets,  sat  in  front 
of  me,  and,  though  their  epaulets  were  large 
enough  to  obstruct  the  view,  I  don't  think  they 
were  large  enough  to  impede  the  free  passage  of 
sound.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  I  am  not  yet  sure 
whether  Lieutenant  Blythe  was  really  killed,  or  was 
wounded  and  escaped.  As  they  were  going  to 
hang  a  man  for  his  murder,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  he  must  have  been  killed." 

The  company  show  improvement  in  other  ways. 
They  are  not  as  restless  as  they  were.  They  do 
not  cavort  about  the  stage  as  they  used  to,  like 
people  who,  by  the  advice  of  a  physician,  have  to 
walk  so  many  miles  a  day,  and  do  it  in  the  house 
with  the  assistance  of  a  pedometer.  An  actress, 
especially  one  who  is  personating  the  sweet  sort  of 
clinging  heroine,  ought  to  cultivate  repose  of  man- 
ner. It  is  very  fatiguing  to  see  her  pacing  about 
like  a  lion  in  a  cage.  The  value  of  tranquillity  and 
repose  on  the  stage  is  only  to  be  equaled  by  the 
value  of  the  same  qualities  in  private  life.  All  our 
American  companies  can  take  a  lesson  in  this  from 
the  French.  When  they  act  reasonable  people 
who  inhabit  well- furnished  houses  in  Christian 
countries,  they  behave  quietly,  and  peacefully,  and 
rationally,  as  such  people  usually  do  behave.  How 
seldom  on  the  American  stage  do  you  see  people 
si  '.in    a^d  having  a  quiet  conversation  with  each 


other.  Yet  in  real  life,  when  people  converse  on 
any  topic,  unless  it  be  one  of  the  death  and  damna- 
tion order,  they  sit  still  on  chairs  and  sofas,  and 
talk  until  the  subject  under  discussion  is  exhausted. 
The  French  are  the  only  people  who  have  had  the 
artistic  discrimination  to  introduce  into  these 
scenes  an  air  of  naturalness. 

In  the  matter  of  individual  acting,  the  men  of 
the  Frawley  Company  show  more  improvement 
than  the  women.  Mr.  Frawley,  Mr.  Arbuckle,  Mr. 
George  Leslie,  have  all  bettered  their  style,  their 
manner,  and  their  elocution.  For  the  women,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  had  little  or  no  chance  to 
show  their  improvement  in  such  small  characters  as 
Alice  Greer  and  Dot.  One  might  ask,  however,  why 
they  both  wore  their  golden  hairs  hanging  down 
their  backs  ?  The  Ladies'  Ho?ne  Journal  has  said, 
with  the  full  and  awful  weight  of  its  solemn  author- 
ity, that  "at  fourteen  the  skirt  is  lengthened  to.the 
top  of  the  boots,  and  at  sixteen  the  hair  is  done 
up."  These  are  the  words  of  the  Rhadamanthus 
of  Philadelphia,  who  knows  all  things  on  the  earth 
and  above  the  earth  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth.  So  Dot  and  Alice  Greer,  unless  they  want 
us  to  believe  they  are  only  sixteen,  must  wind  up 
their  little  braids,  neatly  and  tightly,  on  the  tops  of 
their  heads.  > 

It  might  be  suggested  to  both  of  these  actresses 
that,  in  the  moments  of  tribulation  and  anxiety, 
their  style  is  injured  by  a  certain  fretfulness,  a 
petulance  of  manner,  which  is  all  out  of  harmony 
with  the  conception  of  a  fine  and  tender  womanli- 
ness. Miss  Ross  makes  of  Dot  a  regular  little 
shrew,  always  snapping  at  somebody.  The  author 
of  "  The  Ensign  "  did,  indeed,  give  Dot  some  very 
shrewish  lines,  but  there  is  a  way  of  delivering 
them  whereby,  though  the  words  may  be  harsh, 
their  edge  can  be  so  softened  that  the  most  sen- 
sitive spirit  would  hardly  feel  them.  Miss  Ross  is 
very  pretty  and  piquant,  and  she  does  not  want  to 
get  into  the  way  of  being  a  snappish  soubrette. 
That  is  an  awful  sort  of  thing.  It  also  might  be 
gently  whispered  to  her  that  to  go  to  the  execu- 
tion of  a  friend  in  a  pale-green  dress,  with  grass- 
green  sleeves,  and  spangles,  and  fur  trimming,  is 
not  exactly  delicate.  Miss  Ross  might  reply  to 
this  that,  if  it  comes  to  that,  isn't  it  much  more  in- 
delicate for  her  to  be  at  the  execution  at  all  ?  To 
which  one  can  only  answer  that  the  playwright 
sent  her  there,  and  she  has  to  go,  and,  such  being 
the  melancholy  case,  she  had  better  go  darkly  and 
decorously  in  sombre  garb,  not  as  gayly  as  if  she 
were  bound  for  a  pink  tea. 

But  it  is  impossible  to  criticise  the  improbabilities 
of  "The  Ensign."  They  would  fill  these  two 
whole  columns  ;  and  yet  the  play  is  so  healthy  in 
sentiment,  so  full  of  live  human  interest,  so  warm 
with  kindliness  and  a  slap-dash  sort  of  humanity, 
that  one  is  forced  to  let  the  improbabilities  go,  with 
only  a  little  passing  frown  at  them.  In  the  last  act 
they  do  go  a  little  too  far  in  bringing  on  all  the 
female  friends,  mothers,  sweethearts,  etc.,  of  the 
condemned  to  assist  at  his  hanging.  They  come 
quite  briskly  down  the  stairs  and  bid  him  good-bye 
and  weep  on  his  shoulder.  When  the  sailors  come 
to  pinion  him,  the  ladies  politely  withdraw  into  the 
background  ;  but,  like  Files  on  Parade,  they  would 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  ask,. ' '  What  hangs  so  black 
against  the  sun  ?  "  It  is  a  decidedly  ghastly  idea. 
The  appearance  of  the  President's  messenger,  bear- 
ing a  paper  and  crying  that  he  brings  a  reprieve, 
is  ridiculously  reminiscent  of  the  appearance  of 
Angelica  in  "  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,"  waving  on 
high  the  reprieve  for  Bulbo.  Thackeray  made  a 
picture  of  Angelica  hanging  round  Bulbo's  neck, 
and  wearing  a  broad,  triumphant  grin  on  her  face, 
while  Bulbo  looked  as  if  he  would  have  preferred 
death.  Why,  in  affecting  scenes,  will  dreadful 
memories  like  this  obtrude  themselves  ? 

One  of  the  main  interests  of  "The  Ensign  "  is 
the  appearance  of  President  Lincoln  at  the  end  of 
the  fourth  act.  Like  Lord  Burleigh  in  *'  The 
Critic,"  the  President  says  no  word,  only  comes  on 
and  shakes  his  head.  The  bringing  on  the  stage  of 
the  great  dead  is  a  doubtful  business.  They  have 
brought  Napoleon  on  in  a  good  many  plays,  and 
people  seem  to  like  it,  even  the  French.  But 
Napoleon  was  not  to  the  most  rampant  Imperialist 
what  Lincoln  is  to  a  good  American.  Not  even  the 
illustrious  Father  of  His  Country  stands  to  us  as 
the  great  President  does — "  The  Great  American," 
as  some  one  has  called  him.  Altogether,  there  was 
somewhat  of  a  shock  experienced  when  the  door  of 
the  President's  Cabinet  room  was  opened,  and  a 
tall  figure,  in  a  funny-looking  stove-pipe  hat,  with 
a  black  chin-beard  and  a  face  like  Uncle  Sam  in  a 
French  paper,  stood  upon  the  threshold.  He  bore 
about  as  much  resemblance  to  Lincoln  as  he  did  to 
Stephen  Douglas,  or  Henry  Clay,  or  any  other  of 
the  gTeat  men  of  that  great  epoch.  It  gave  one  a 
singular  sensation  of  being  shocked  and  somewhat 
displeased.  It  is  risky  work,  putting  heroes  on  the 
stage,  especially  the  greatest  hero  of  our  history — 
the  hero  toward  whom  the  American  assumes  an 
attitude  which,  if  Matthew  Arnold  could  have  seen 
it,  would  have  made  him  hesitate  before  he  said 
that  the  American  character  was  without  reverence. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


The  late  John  W.  Coleman  left  no  will,  and  the 
widow,  Julia  M.  Coleman,  has  applied  for  letters  of 
administration  upon  his  estate.  The  deceased  left 
real  and  personal  property  estimated  at  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  All  of  the  estate  is  set 
forth  to  be  community  property.  The  only  heirs 
are  the  widow,  and  a  son,  Harry  L.  Coleman,  and 
a  daughter,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman.  John  Garber 
appears  as  attorney  for  the  petitioner.  The  home 
place  on  Eighth  Street,  between  Brush  and  West, 
does  not  appear  in  the  schedule,  and  was  probably 
deeded  by  Mr.  Coleman  before  his  death. 


Death  of  A.  Page  Brown. 
The  death  of  A.  Page  Brown,  the  well-known 
architect,  took  place  at  his  home  in  Burlingame 
last  Tuesday,  nearly  three  and  one-half  months 
after  the  accident  in  which  he  was  thrown  from  his 
cart  and  received  the  injuries  from  the  effect  of 
which  he  has  died.  During  all  that  time  he 
did  not  entirely  recover  the  use  of  his  mental 
faculties.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton and  studied  architecture  in  the  offices  of 
McKim,  Meade  &  White.  He  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco about_  seven  years  ago,  and  at  once  took  a 
leading  place  among  our  architects.  His  taste  has 
had  a  marked  influence,  and  he  has  left  a  lasting 
monument  in  the  many  beautiful  buildings,  both 
public  and  private,  that  have  been  erected  after  his 
designs  in  San  Francisco  and  its  vicinity.  Mr. 
Brown  was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  and  leaves  a  widow  and  three  young 
children. 


The  Mizpah  Club,  a  charitable  organization  of 
the  Western  Addition,  has  elected  the  following 
officers :  President,  Mrs.  Harry  Clarke  ;  vice- 
president,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Farnsworth  ;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  P.  J.  Schuyler ;  corresponding 
secretary,  Miss  M.  L.  Elliott  ;  treasurer,  Mrs.  B. 
Day.  During  the  past  year  the  members  have 
made  seventy-four  visits  to  the  needy,  twenty-six 
families  have  been  assisted,  and  one  hundred  and 
ninety-five  garments  made  for  different  charitable 
institutions. 


Mr.  Henry  J.  Newton,  who  was  a  prominent 
wholesale  merchant  in  this  city  some  years  ago  and 
a  brother  of  Mr.  Morris  Newton,  was  killed  on 
December  22,  1895,  by  a  Lexington  Avenue  cable- 
car  in  New  York  city.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Newton,  and  his  son,  Mr.  Harry  G.  Newton,  are 
at  present  in  New  York  city.  The  cable-car  com- 
pany and  the  gripman  were  exonerated  from  all 
blame  by  the  jury. 


—  "Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural 
medicinal  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  as  a  positive  relief 
and  cure  for  constipation,  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
and  all  kidney  and  liver  troubles.  Try  it  ;  it  only 
costs  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Smith's  Cash  Store. 


Work  is  shortly  to  be  commenced  on  a  building 
on  the  south-east  line  of  Market  Street,  near 
Steuart,  which,  when  completed,  is  to  be  occupied 
by  Smith's  Cash  Store.  The  building  will  be  in 
Spanish  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  six 
stories  in  height,  its  front  being  one  sheet  of 
plate  glass,  divided  only  by  the  necessary  steel 
supports.  Balconies  on  each  floor,  extending  to 
the  full  width  of  the  building,  will  furnish  the 
necessary  fire-escapes  without  destroying  the  sym- 
metry of  the  exterior  of  the  building,  and  through- 
out it  will  be  absolutely  fire-proof. 


—  The  Olympic  Salt  Water  Company, 
having  overcome  the  difficulties  that  heretofore 
existed  in  the  speedy  supply  of  sea-water  for  the 
swimming- tanks  at  the  Lurline  Baths,  at  the  corner 
of  Bush  and  Larkin  Streets,  are  now  prepared  to 
refill  them  with  fresh  water  in  one  hour  and  a  half. 
The  baths  will  be  open  every  evening  at  10.30,  free 
to  the  public,  to  witness  the  process  of  emptying 
and  refilling. 

Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teething 
period. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manages 
Last  Nights  of  the  Brilliant  Spectacular  Success, 

Our  Next  Production,  Monday.    February  3d,   a  New 
American  Opera, 

-:-    THE    GENTLE    SAVAGE    -:- 

Book  by  Estelle  Clayton  and  Nym  Crinkle.  Music  by 
E.  I.  Darling.  Indian,  Mexican,  Cowboy  Scenes.  The 
'49  Mining-Camp  Fandango. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

At,.  Havman  &  Co.  ..(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday,  January  27th.   Second  and  Last  Week.  Theatre 

Crowded  at  Every  Performance. 
IN   OIjID    XgE3\ri,TJO-fc&.  V 

With  Its  Pickaninny  Band,  The  Glorious    Horse-Race, 
Etc. 

Monday,  February  3d CORINNE,  in 

HENDKICK  HUDSON,  JR. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Another  Sensation.     For  One  Week  Only.    Commencing 

Monday,  January  27th,  First   Production   here  by  the 

Frawley     Company,    De    Mille     and     Belasco's 

Masterpiece, 

A  Magnificent  Production.    Twenty-five  People  in  the 
Cast.     Matine'e  Saturday  only. 
Seats— 15.  25,  50,  and  75  cents. 


Mokosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of 

THE    MAN    WITHOUT    A    COUNTRY  ! 


Monday  Evening,  Jan.  27th,  The  Great  Comedy  Drama, 

-:-     TBE  EDITOR.     -:- 


BEETHOVEN    HALL, 

SATOY  HOTEL, 

N.  E.  corner  Post  and  Powell  Streets. 

The  elegant  Hall  (with  comfortable  anteroom),  brill- 
iantly illuminated  with  electric  lights.  Perfect  ventila- 
tion. Specially  adapted  for  Concerts,  Parties,  and  Balls, 
can  be  rented  at  reasonable  rates. 

Apply:    DEUTSCHER   TKBEIN,  adjoining. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

PLAYING   AT  THE   ORPHEUM, 

Can  be  engaged  for  Parties,  Receptions, 
Weddings,  etc. 

Nobody  islauthorized  to  accept  engage- 
ments for  this  orchestra  but  Mr.  Rosner  or 
Mr.  Jaulus. 

Address  E.  M.  Rosner  or  B.  Jaulus,  Sher- 
man,  Clay  &  Co.      Telephone,   Sutter  1571. 


LIEBERT'S    ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  LIEBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


EMELIE  MELVILLE 


Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Thorough  Dramatic  Training.  Readings, 
Operatic  and  Drawing-room  Singing. 

3300  WEBSTER  STREET, 
Cor.  Washington. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


FALL    GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


The  Difference  in  Cost 

between  Apollo  and  other  makes  of  galvanized  iron 
is  offset  by  the  difference  in  working ;  so  that,  gener- 
ally, one  is  considered  about  as  cheap  as  the  other  for 
common  work.  For  rough  work,  the  other  makes 
are  good  enough  ;  for  particular  work,  Apollo  not 
only  makes  a  better  job,  but  makes  more  money ;  it 
works  so  easily. 

Every  man  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether 
it  pays  to  carry  in  stock  two  grades  of  galvanized 
iron.     We  doubt  it. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


January  27,  iS 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Racing  Play. 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  has  had  large  and  enthusi- 
astic audiences  all  through  the  week.  The  play 
has  been  here  before,  and  it  is  not  particularly  novel 
in  conception  or  execution,  but  the  theatre  is  filled 
every  night  and  many  scenes  arc  applauded  to  the 
echo.  One  explanation  of  this  may  lie  in  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  racing  people  in  San  Fran- 
cisco just  now  and  they  are  frequent  patrons  of  the 
theatres  ;  but  it  is  also  not  to  be  denied  that  "  In 
Old  Kentucky  "  is  the  kind  of  play  that  a  great 
many  people  like  to  see,  and,  moreover,  it  is  very 
well  presented  at  the  California  Theatre.  The 
present  company  have  been  presenting  it  for  a 
long  time  ;  indeed,  Laura  Burt  has  almost  made  a 
star  part  of  Madge. 

"  In  Old  Kentucky  "  will  be  continued  through- 
out next  week  at  the  California  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  February  3d,  Corinne  and  the  Kimball 
Opera  Company  will  begin  a  brief  engagement  in 
"  Hendrik  Hudson,  Jr.  ;  or,  The  Discovery  of 
Columbus."  _ 

Another  Week  of  "Ixion." 
"  Ixion  "  is  having  such  a  run  as  the  Tivoli  has 
not  known  in  years.  It  begins  its  sixth  week  next 
Monday  night.  Still,  there  have  been  so  many 
new  songs,  and  so  much  new  dialogue,  and  such  a 
quantity  of  new  "  business  "  introduced  since  the 
first  night,  that  the  extravaganza  is  radically 
changed  from  what  it  was  then.  The  manage- 
ment make  some  acknowledgment  of  this  in  call- 
ing the  present  the  "  third  edition." 

The  new  American  opera,  "  The  Gentle  Savage," 
is  to  follow  "  Ixion"— on  February  3d,  it  is  now 
announced — and  after  that  will  come  revivals  of 
"  Der  Freischutz,"  "  Aida,"  "  Mignon,"  "  Lucretia 
Borgia,"  and  other  standard  operas. 


A  New  Theatre  in  Redwood  City. 
While  the  Olympic  Club  boys  were  enjoying  their 
frolic  in  the  Columbia  Theatre,  last  Monday  night, 
the  Frawley  Company  was  opening  a  new  and 
pretty  little  theatre  in  Redwood  City.  The  build- 
ing is  owned  by  Charles  Josselyn,  and  was  designed 
by  the  late  A.  Page  Brown  in  the  Mission  style  of 
architecture  ;  it  is  appropriately  called  the  Alham- 
bra.  It  is  a  brick  building  of  sandstone  finish,  and 
the  lower  floor  is  devoted  to  stores  and  a  cafe.  The 
main  floor  will  seat  seven  hundred  and  the  gallery 
two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  every  arrangement  has 
been  provided,  from  electric  lights  to  spacious 
dressing-rooms,  for  the  comfort  of  both  audience 
and  actors.  The  Alhambra  will  doubtless  bring 
Redwood  City  into  line  as  one  of  the  places  to  be 
counted  with  in  mapping  out  a  theatrical  tour  of 

California. 

♦  — 

"  A  Man  Without  a  Country  "  and  "  The  Editor." 
"A  Man  Without  a  Country,"  a  new  play  by 
James  Harkins,  has  been  enjoying  a  goodly  meas- 
ure of  success  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House 
this  week.  It  combines  the  vivacity  and  lightness 
of  the  society  drama  with  the  more  sensational 
qualities  of  the  melodrama,  and.  while  not  particu- 
larly original,  it  keeps  the  audience  interested  and 
amused  to  the  last  scene.  One  of  the  characters  is 
a  little  blind  girl,  played  by  Woody  Van  Dyke,  and 
her  misfortune  is  ingeniously  used  to  bring  about 
a  telling  situation. 

The  play  will  be  continued  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon and  evening  and  to-morrow  night,  and  on 
Monday  it  will  be  succeeded  by  "The  Editor,"  a 
comedy  drama  by  C.  T.  Vincent  and  Louis 
Aldrich.  It  has  an  excellent  part  for  Frank  B. 
Hatch  in  Colonel  John  Hawkins,  the  editor  of  The 
American  Eagle,  and  others  in  the  cast  are  Maud 
Edna  Hall,  Florence  Thropp,  H.  Coulter  Brinker, 
Fred  J.  Butler,  Charles  Lothian,  Charles  Swain, 
and  Harry  Benrimo.  "The  Editor"  will  run 
throughout  next  week. 


the  result  is  a  performance  which  bears  the  same  resem- 
blance to  Calvi's  *hat  a  coarse  crayon  does  to  an  etching. 
Calve  is  herself  an  actress  who  depicts  her  characters 
with  a  broad  stroke.  But  she  can  do  so  artistically,  and, 
compared  to  Miss  Nethersole,  her  treatment  is  like  that 
of  Meissonier  in  its  delicacy.  Calve  suggests  and  Miss 
Nethersole  does,  and  it  is  that  tendency  in  her  acting 
which  threatens  her  future  position  on  the  stage.  The 
whole  transfer  of  the  story  to  the  stage  has  made  the 
piece  crude,  vulgar,  and  extravagant.  Calve  has  the 
assistance  of  the  music  to  keep  out  of  her  work  the 
illusion  of  ordinary,  every  -  day  life  that  tends  to 
make  Miss  Nethersole's  work  seem  coarser.  The  music 
from  the  opera  that  is  played  in  the  piece  is  an  irri- 
tating reminder  of  the  finer  original.  But  the  cardinal, 
hopeless  offense  of  the  whole  thing  comes  from  Miss 
Nethersole's  performance  of  the  title-role.  If  the  meth- 
ods she  employs  in  that  work  are  to  be  used  in  the  future, 
her  natural  talents  will  avail  her  little.  Fifteen  years 
ago  she  could  have  used  them  in  *  East  Lynne  '  or  '  Miss 
Multon'  with  great  effect.  But  to-day  they  mark  the 
positive  limitations  of  her  art,  just  as  that  cough  did  in 
the  last  act  of  "  Camille,"  when,  after  a  fine  performance 
of  the  part,  she  deliberately  threw  the  sympathies  of  the 
audience  away  from  her  by  an  inexcusably  realistic — 
from  her  point  of  view — treatment  of  the  death  scene." 


Two  Carmens. 
So  much  has  been  said  about  Mme.  Calves 
Carmen,  and  later  of  Miss  Nethersole's  perform- 
ance in  the  dramatic  version  of  the  story,  that  it  is 
interesting  to  read  in  the  New  York  Sun  a  com- 
parison of  the  methods  of  the  two  women.  Apropos 
of  Miss  Nethersole's  performance,  the  Sun's  critic 
says  : 

"  Her  conception  of  Carmen  as  an  entirely  abandoned 
wanton  is  a  matter  with  which  it  may  not  be  possible  to 
find  fault.  Calve  conceives  the  character  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  only  in  their  method  of  interpreting  the 
woman  from  this  same  point  of  view  that  the  two  ac- 
tresses differ  so  widely.  When  Calve  acted  the  Meriinee 
heroine  for  the  first  time  in  New  York,  her  performance 
was  regarded  as  an  uncompromising  exhibition  of  her 
view  of  the  character.  She  was  an  unrestrained  wanton, 
loving  freely  and  impartially,  and  the  symbols  by  which 
Calve"  realized  this  view  were  as  bold  as  any  ever  seen 
until  Miss  Nethersole  played  the  part.  Then  there  was 
made  clear  the  difference  between  the  artist  and  the  crude 
talent  of  the  English  actress.  Starting  with  a  point  of 
view  which  does  not  differ  from  Calve's,  she  succeeded  in 
playing  the  part  as  a  low-comedy  r61e. 

"  The  audiences  at  the  Empire  now  laugh  as  though 
they  were  watching  a  burlesque  of  the  rdle.  They  are  in 
reality  seeing  a  Nancy  Sikes  togged  out  in  Spanish 
clothes,  with  the  difference  in  refinement  and  morals  a 
good  deal  to  Nancy's  credit.  The  wantonness  of  Car- 
men's character  was  suggested  by  Calve"  in  a  number  of 
ways  possible  to  the  fine  art  of  the  experienced  actress, 
whose  natural  genius  is  guided  and  restrained  by  some 
discriminating  respect  for  repose,  proportion,  and  other 
laws  than  those  that  produce  only  extravagant  effect.  Miss 
Nethersole  lets  loose  her  lush  dramatic  temperament,  and 


Love,  Banking,  and  Peculation. 

"  Men  and  Women,"  which  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany will  present  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next 
week,  is  probably  the  most  successful  production  of 
H.  C.  de  Mille  and  David  Belasco  .as  playwrights 
working  in  collaboration.  Its  theme  is  the  tempta- 
tions that  assail  a  man  in  the  modern  race  for 
wealth,  and  it  presents  a  striking  instance  of  the 
folly  of  trying  short-cuts  to  fortune  in  the  story  of 
a  bank  cashier  who  speculates,  takes  the  bank's 
money,  and  allows  an  innocent  man  to  be  con- 
victed of  his  own  crime.  In  the  development  of 
the  story  an  interesting  picture  of  financial  methods 
is  presented,  and  love  and  comedy  add  to  the 
attractive  qualities  of  the  play. 

The  cast  calls  for  twenty  persons,  and  the 
Frawley  Company  will  have  abundant  opportunity 
in  it  to  show  their  mettle.  The  play  ran  for  nearly 
twelve  months  in  New  York,  and  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  large  audiences  throughout  the 
week. 


The  Tavary  Opera  Season. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  remain  closed  all  next 
week,  but  the  box-office  will  be  opened  on  Tuesday 
morning  for  the  sale  of  seats  for  the  Tavary  opera 
season,  which  begins  on  Monday,  February  3d. 
The  organization,  which  is  now  in  its  second  year, 
and  met  with  success  in  New  York  as  well  as  in  the 
smaller  cities  of  the  Union,  comprises  a  large  num- 
ber of  fairly  well-known  singers,  and  they  present 
a  very  extensive  repertoire  of  new  and  standard 
operas.  Their  productions  are  carefully  put  on  the 
stage,  with  proper  attention  to  the  chorus  and 
minor  details  of  the  performance,  and  the  result  is 
an  eminently  satisfactory  presentation. 

For  the  first  week  the  following  list  of  operas  has 
been  arranged  : 

Monday,  "  Aida  "  ;  Tuesday,  "  Carmen  "  ;  Wednesday 
matinee,  "Bohemian  Girl";  Wednesday  night,  "The 
Huguenots";  Thursday,  "Mignon";  Friday,  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana  "  and  "  I  Pagliacci "  ;  Saturday  matinee, 
"Martha";  Saturday  night,  "Lohengrin." 

For  the  second  week  the  arrangement  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Monday,  "  Lucia  "  and  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  " ; 
Tuesday,  "Mignon";  Wednesday  matinee,  "Martha"; 
Wednesday  night,  "  Aida "  ;  Thursday,  "  Carmen  "  ; 
Friday,  "  Faust "  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "  Trovatore" ; 
Saturday  night,  "  Tannhauser." 

The  company  includes  among  its  singers  this 
season  such  well-known  artists  as  Mme.  Tavary, 
Theo  Dorre,  Anna  Lichter,  Sophia  Romani,  Nellie 
Franklyn,  Bella  Tomlins,  A.  L.  Guille,  William 
Stephens,  Payne  Clarke,  Max  Eugene,  H.  S. 
Dudley,  William  Schuster,  A.  Abramhoff,  Joseph 
Witt,  etc. 


The  Death  of  Thomas  Maguire. 

The  dispatches  brought  the  sad  news,  a  few  days 
ago,  that  Tom  Maguire  had  died  in  destitution  in 
New  York,  cared  for  in  his  last  days  by  the  Actors' 
Fund.  The  present  generation  of  play-goers  in 
San  Francisco  do  not  remember  him — indeed,  he 
left  this  city  about  seventeen  years  ago — but  he 
was  long  a  mighty  factor  in  theatrical  affairs  here. 

He  came  to  San  Francisco  from  New  York  in 
1849,  and  is  reputed  to  have  made  a  fortune  of  one 
million  dollars  in  the  theatrical  business,  though 
the  last  dollar  of  it  was  gone  before  he  died.  He 
built  the  Jenny  Lind  Theatre — the  middle  of  the 
three  buildings  on  Kearny  Street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  Merchant,  which  were  subsequently 
sold  by  him  to  the  municipality  and  became  the  old 
City  Hall — in  1852,  and  two  years  later  he  erected 
Maguire's  Opera  House,  on  Washington  Street,  in 
which  many  of  the  world's  greatest  actors  and  act- 
resses appeared  under  his  management. 

Maguire's  misfortunes  began  with  the  building 
of  the  Academy  of  Music  on  Pine  Street  in  1862. 
He  failed  to  make  the  enterprise  pay  and  never 
again  attained  to  much  prosperity,  though  he  leased 
the  Eureka  Theatre  on  Montgomery  Street,  be- 
tween Pine  and  California,  and,  finally  before  his 
departure  for  the  East  in  1878,  managed  Baldwin's 
Academy  of  Music,  now  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  In 
New  York  he  could  do  little  better  than  here,  and 
his  last  years  were  passed  in  poverty. 


It  is  said  that  Mme.  Calve1  will  appear  as  Trilby 
in  an  opera  of  that  name  upon  which  Massenet 
is  now  engaged.  M.  Henri  Cain  is  composing  the 
libretto.  The  event  will  not  occur  till  May,  when 
Mme.  Calv6  returns  to  Paris. 


Notes. 
"A  Milk-White  Flag,"  one  of  Charles  H.  Hoyfs 
recent  farce-comedies,  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin 
after  the  Tavary  opera  season. 

Nellie  McHenry  has  a  new  piece  entitled  "  A 
Bicycle  Girl,"  which  has  been  tried  on  a  dog  and 
seems  not  to  have  disagreed  with  the  animal. 

Reginald  de  Koven  recently  told  a  reporter  that 
"  Robin  Hood  "  had  been  worth  about  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  Harry  Smith  and  himself. 

A  benefit  performance  for  the  widow  of  Henry 
Widmer  was  given  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  New 
York  on  the  afternoon  of  January  23d.  Mr. 
Widmer  was  well  known  in  this  city,  where  he  had 
conducted  the  orchestra  in  several  of  the  leading 
theatres. 

Mme.  Modjeska  was  taken  seriously  ill  while  in 
Cincinnati,  early  in  the  week,  and  it  is  said  that 
she  will  not  act  again,  even  if  she  does  recover, 
which  is  doubtful.  Mme.  Modjeska  is  a  very  pop- 
ular actress,  and  she  will  have  the  sympathy  of 
thousands  in  her  affliction.  The  papers  describe 
her  complaint  as  an  "  injury  of  the  inner  tissues  of 
the  jugular  vein"  and  rupture  of  "  some  ligaments 
of  the  vein  on  the  left  side  of  her  neck." 

When  Henry  Hamilton  made  his  dramatic  version 
of  "Carmen"  for  Olga  Nethersole,  he  represented 
his  heroine  in  one  scene  as  smoking  a  cigar.  Miss 
Nethersole  scorned  the  suggestion  that  she  should 
substitute  a  cigarette  for  it.  At  the  first  dress- 
rehearsal,  the  scene  came  and  also  the  cigar,  and 
Miss  Nethersole  puffed  away  at  it  bravely  for 
about  a  minute.  Then  she  turned  very  pale  and 
looked  at  the  weed  in  hurt  astonishment.  She 
tried  to  go  on  with  her  part,  and  took  another  puff. 
But  it  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  was  gently  led 
away  and  the  rehearsal  dismissed  for  that  day.  A 
cigarette  was  sufficiently  realistic  for  Miss  Nether- 
sole thereafter. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  a  sharp  tongue  of  her  own. 
When  Mmes.  Nordica  and  Melba  and  Pol  Plancon 
refused  to  sing  at  the  French  charity  concert  in 
New  York  because  her  name  was  on  the  pro- 
gramme, Mile.  Guilbert  said,  among  other  things  : 

"There  is  only  one  of  them  who  has  a  real  excuse  for 
not  singing  with  me,  and  I  respect  her  for  it  deeply.  I 
mean  Mme.  Melba.  Although  I  have  risen  from  the 
people  myself,  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  caste.  It  would 
not  be  proper  for  a  woman  who  belonged  to  the  House  of 
Orleans  to  sing  with  me." 

Mile.  Yvette  will  be  glad  to  learn  that,  as  we 
stated  in  our  last  issue,  the  young  Due  d'Or- 
leans  is  "  tired  of  acting  as  co-respondent  in  the 
English  divorce  courts." 

They  have  a  real  live  bear  in  the  New  York  pro- 
duction of  "The  Streets  of  New  York."  He  is  of 
Californian  extraction  and  French  training,  and  his 
name  is  Gambetta.  The  other  members  of  the 
company  treat  him  with  the  utmost. respect,  though 
he  would  gladly  mingle  with  them  more  freely,  for 
he  has  a  sweet  tooth  and  they  feed  him  candy 
and  beer.  This  latter  appetite  got  him  into  trouble 
a  few  days  ago.  It  seems  that  recently  he  has 
been  liberally  supplied  with  candy  of  the  barber's- 
pole  variety  and  is  very  fond  of  it.  The  other  day 
they  assuaged  his  thirst  with  an  unusual  quantity  of 
beer,  and  it  affected  his  ursine  brain.  He  wanted 
barber's-pole  candy  so  badly  that  he  almost  wept. 
Suddenly  upon  his  vision  dawned  two  magnificent 
sticks  of  this  red  and  white  delicacy.  He  started 
for  them,  but  they  fled,  accompanied  by  feminine 
shrieks.  Before  Gambetta  could  reach  those  par- 
ticularly luscious  sticks  of  candy,  he  was  caught  and 
chained  up.  One  of  the  girls  in  the  company  has 
had  nervous  prostration  ever  since,  and  she  can  not 
be  hired  to  wear  striped  stockings. 
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Portraits 

OF  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Reputation. 
Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for '  Yin  Marian!.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Ot/ter  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yoa  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENTTE,  -  -  -  NEW  TOEK 
Started  the  first  Press-Catting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


In  the  last  number  of  Harper's  Weekly,  there  is 
an  article  by  W.  D.  Howells  on  "  Unequal  Mar- 
riages," which  is  more  interesting  than  most  of 
Howells's  stuff  generally  is.  The  subject  is  always 
an  interesting  one.  Howells  speaks  of  marriages 
between  "rich  men  and  poor  girls,"  which,  as  he 
says,  have  always  been  looked  upon  as  "entirely 
possible  and  Simon-pure  affairs  of  the  heart."  He 
further  says  :  "  The  poor  girl  is  certainly  not  so 
often  suspected  of  self-interest  as  the  poor  man 
whom  a  rich  girl  marries."  Howells  goes  on  to 
say,  of  a  marriage  between  a  rich  man  and  poor 
girl,  "  that  if  such  a  marriage  fails,  the  husband  is 
laughed  at"  ;  but  he  adds,  "if  the  marriage  fails 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  young  man  who  marries  the 
rich  young  girl,  it  is  the  wife  who  gets  all  the  pity." 
This  is,  generally  speaking,  true.  It  is  rather  odd 
that  the  American .  people,  with  their  extremely 
practical  ideas,  should  look  upon  these  affairs  with 
such  jaundiced  eyes.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  feeling  against  "  marrying  a  rich  girl"  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  eligible  young  men  away  from 
many  nice  girls,  and  that  these  same  girls  often 
coiffe  Ste.  Kaiherine,  as  the  French  say,  or,  in 
other  words,  remain  old  maids.  There  are  r.iany 
well-mannered,  well-educated,  accomplished,  and 
very  charming  girls  in  San  Francisco,  some  of 
them  with  large  fortunes  in  their  own  right,  some 
of  them  with  expectations  of  large  fortunes,  who 
are  withering  away  upon  the  ancestral  tree  unwed. 
It  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  these  young  women 
might  have  married  if  their  fortunes  had  not  scared 
off  many  eligible  young  men.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  most  of  the  married  heiresses  in  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  married  by  men  from  other  States 
or  from  abroad.  There  seems  to  be  no  marked  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  young  men  of  this 
city  to  run  after  "  rich  girls." 


A  paragraph  which  will  appeal  with  much  force 
to  all  men  who  go  to  the  theatres  is  one  in  a  recent 
number  of  Life,  in  which  that  journal  remarks  that 
it  observes  with  consternation  that  the  large  hats 
are  coming  in  again  in  the  theatres.  Life  closes 
with  these  bitter  remarks  :  "  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  height  of  the  hat  which  a  woman 
wears  on  her  head  in  the  theatre  is  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  her  breeding,  and,  as  a  rule,  to  her  re- 
spectability. The  women  who  wear  the  biggest 
and  most  offensive  hats,  and  refuse  to  take  them* 
off,  are  commonly  dames  who,  from  disastrous 
personal  experiences,  have  become  hardened  in  in- 
difference to  public  opinion." 


There  was  much  curiosity  expressed  as  to  whether 
Mrs.  Pgden  Mills  would  invite  Mrs.  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  now  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  to  the 
dance  which  she  gave  at  her  house  on  Sixty-Ninth 
Street,  New  York,  the  other  night.  Mrs.  Mills 
has  come  to  be  the  leader  of  New  York  society,  in 
a  way.  After  the  death  of  Mrs.  Astor,  her  sceptre 
was  contended  for  by  several  ladies,  the  leaders 
among  them  being  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills.  No  love  was  lost  between  the 
two  ladies,  but  they  paid  to  each  other  a  hollow 
courtesy.  Now  that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  has  married 
again,  speculation  was  on  tiptoe  as  to  whether  her 
rival  would  invite  her  to  this  dance,  which  was  a 
very  select  affair.  But  she  was  not  invited,  neither 
she  nor  her  new  husband.  It  was  a  cotillion,  led 
by  Mr.  Elisha  Dyer,  and  naturally  only  the  cream 
of  the  cream  were  there.  But  the  name  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Belmont  did  not  lead  the  list. 
Apropos,  there  is  much  curiosity  also  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Oliver  Belmont  intends  to  allow  his  wife  to 
accept  the  alimony  paid  her  by  her  former  hus- 
band, William  K.  Vanderbilt.  By  the  terms  of 
the  divorce,  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  was  allowed  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  a  year,  her  Newport  house, 
her  town  house,  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  the  support  of  each  child.  Inasmuch  as  the 
divorce  was  awarded  to  her  on  the  ground  of 
William  K.  Vanderbilt's  adultery,  she  obtained  the 
custody  of  her  children  and  the  right  to  remarry. 
But  it  is  stated  that  Vanderbilt  objects  seriously  to 
paying  a  quarter  of  a  million  a  year  to  the  wife  of 
another  man.  He  probably  will  take  legal  pro- 
ceedings. Their  beginning  will  be  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 

It  is  evident,  as  the  weeks  roll  on,  that  there  is  a 
slight  slackening  in  the  bicycle  boom  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  one  that  is  not  due  to  the  weather.  This 
slackening  does  not  seem  to  hold  good  throughout 
the  State,  for  the  dealers  report  that  the  demand 
from  all  parts  of  the  interior  is  very  large  for  the 
coming  spring  trade.  San  Francisco  is  a  city  of 
fads,  and  has  successively  taken  up  roller  skating, 
bathing  at  North  Beach,  bathing  at  Alameda,  bath- 
ing in  city  natatoriums,  artificial  ice  skating,  and 
bicycling,  gone  crazy  over  them,  and  laid  them 
down  again,  as  a  child  does  its  toys.  It  is  true  that 
the  conditions  here  are  against  bicycling,  owing  to 
the  bad  condition  of  the  streets,  the  great  number 
of  steep  hills,  and  the  strong  winds  which  blow 
through  the  summer  season.  But  elsewhere 
throughout  the  State  the  cycling  boom  has  not 
slackened.  Judging  from  journals  which  come 
from  all  over  the  world,  it  is  still  raging  in  several 
crrtzn-^its.     Winter  is  now  sealing  up  in  ice  the  in- 


habitants of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  those 
who  cycle  must  do  so  in  rinks.  This  they  are  en- 
gaged in  doing  in  Paris,  London,  and  other  large 
European  cities.  One  of  our  correspondents  re- 
cently described  the  Palais-Sport  in  Paris,  where 
bicyclists  roll  up  and  down  a  spiral  path  extending 
from  the  top  of  the  building  to  the  bottom,  pass- 
ing artificial  mountains  and  painted  waterfalls.  In 
London,  too,  there  are  several  rinks  for  bicy- 
clists in  full  blast.  In  the  Antipodes,  it  is  now 
midsummer,  and  bicycling  is  raging  in  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand.  It  has  brought  on  a  bitter 
war  among  women.  The  more  advanced  women 
began  wearing  knickerbockers  while  on  the  wheel, 
and  in  a  short  time  the  use  of  knickerbockers  be- 
came general,  not  only  for  wheeling,  but  for  horse- 
back riding,  walking,  golf,  etc.  It  went  so  far  that 
there  was  a  photograph  published  recently  in  a 
London  paper  of  an  Australian  bridal  party,  in  which 
the  bride  and  bridesmaids  were  in  knickerbockers, 
the  groom  in  knickerbockers,  and  the  best  man  in 
knickerbockers.  All  that  was  necessary  to  complete 
it  was  to  have  the  parson  in  knickerbockers 
too.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  there  to  see 
young  women  bestriding  their  horses  in  knicker- 
bockers. This  has  brought  about  a  fight.  The 
Victorian  Cyclist  Touring  Club  of  Melbourne  has 
strictly  prohibited  the  use  of  bloomers,  knicker- 
bockers, or  other  bifurcated  garments  among  its 
female  members.  The  club  has  passed  a  by-law  to 
that  effect.  Of  course  they  can  not  prohibit  mem- 
bers from  wearing  what  they  please  by  themselves, 
but  they  are  prohibited  from  wearing  knickerbockers 
on  club  runs.  The  war  is  still  raging  with  great 
ferocity  in  Melbourne. 

People  who  move  in  the  giddy  whirl  of  society 
only  in  large  cities  do  not  know  what  they  miss. 
Last  week  a  dance  was  being  given  in  the  small 
town  of  Lathan,  Ga.  The  young  folks  were  in 
the  home  of  Colonel  Anderson,  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  Lathan,  having  a  holiday  dance,  or,  as 
they  generally  call  it  in  the  South,  a  "frolic." 
Suddenly  the  door  opened,  and  in  walked  Albert 
Budd,  one  of  those  curious  creatures  known  in  the 
South  as  a  "boy  minister."  Albert  knelt,  and 
asked  all  present  to  kneel  while  he  prayed  for 
their  salvation.  A  few  demurred  at  first,  but 
finally  all  yielded  and  did  as  he  asked.  He  then 
prayed  eloquently  for  the  dancers,  bade  them  fare- 
well, and  departed.  After  he  had  gone  there  was 
an  effort  to  resume  the  festivities,  but  it  failed,  and 
the  dancers  went  home  wrapped  in  religion  and 
gloom.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  Lathan  idea  of 
running  a  dance  is  unique.  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  bov  minister  doing  his  praying  in  church  ? 


In  a  recent  number  of  a  Cincinnati  daily  paper 
there  is  a  long  article  intended  as  a  leap-year  guide 
for  ladies.  It  contains  portraits  and  full  biographies 
of  eh'gible  bachelors  living  in  Cincinnati.  Minute 
financial  details  are  given,  and  careful  descriptions 
of  the  attractions,  mental  and  physical,  of  the  vari- 
ous gentlemen  mentioned.  While  the  unhappy 
bachelors  upon  whom  the  press  has  thus  turned 
its  calcium  light  may  be  a  little  disturbed,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  list  will  be  useful  to  the 
ladies.  But  how  did  the  Cincinnati  paper  get  at 
their  bank  accounts  ?  The  size  of  a  man's 
"boodle"  is  something  which  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  discover.  Frequently  a  pseudo-millionaire  dies, 
and  leaves  a  very  moderate  fortune.  Then,  again, 
a  quiet  man  of  unassuming  demeanor,  with  shiny 
elbows  to  his  coat,  passes  away  and  leaves  a  mill- 
ion or  so.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  much  men  are 
worth  in  a  community  like  the  United  States.  But 
the  Cincinnati  article  is  one  of  the  kind  that  adds 
to  the  gayety  of  nations.  Why  did  not  some  of 
our  dailies  in  San  Francisco  publish  a  list  of  eligi- 
ble bachelors,  with  portraits  and  biographies  ? 
They  are  certainly  prying  and  impertinent  enough. 
They  must  have  overlooked  this  way  of  begin- 
ning leap-year. 

Mme.  Nellie  Melba  has  just  been  playing  the 
r61e  of  good  fairy  to  a  pair  of  young  lovers  in 
New  York.  The  young  lovers  are  Miss  Louise 
Bennett  and  Mr.  Kenyon  Mason.  Miss  Bennett 
is  a  bright  young  Englishwoman  who  has  been 
companion  and  secretary  to  Melba  for  three  or  four 
years.  When  Melba  came  to  America  last  autumn, 
she  found  that  her  little  secretary  had  left  her  heart 
behind  with  a  handsome  young  Englishman,  who 
had  no  money  and  was  a  clerk  in  the  London  Stock 
Exchange.  Melba's  sympathies  went  out  to  this 
pair  of  divided  lovers,  so  she  invited  Mr.  Mason  to 
come  over  to  America  at  her  expense,  to  spend  the 
holidays  with  his  sweetheart.  Miss  Bennett  was 
surprised  to  meet  him  on  the  twenty-first  of  De- 
cember. On  the  sixth  of  January,  when  they  were 
to  have  said  farewell,  Melba  announced  that  they 
should  not  be  parted.  She  would  give  Miss  Ben- 
nett a  wedding  and  "  attend  to  all  the  rest."  This 
turned  out  to  mean  Miss  Bennett's  trousseau,  the 
expense  of  the  wedding  breakfast  for  fifty  guests, 
the  wedding  journey,  and  a  large  and  comfortable 
check.  On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  the  affair 
took  place.  As  it  was  a  mixed  marriage,  it  could 
not  be  celebrated  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  but 
was  performed  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop's  house.  The  wedding  break- 
fast was  served  in  a  private   suite   in   the   Hotel 


Savoy.  It  was  a  very  elaborate  affair,  and  the 
guests  included  some  fifty,  among  them  the  arch- 
bishop, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  and  the 
principal  members  of  the  Italian  Opera  Company. 
The  young  couple  received  many  very  handsome 
presents  from  the  members  of  the  opera  company, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey  gave  them  as  a 
present  the  suite  of  bridal  staterooms  on  the 
promenade  deck  of  the  steamship  Paris,  upon 
which  they  sailed  for  England.  On  the  whole, 
Mme.  Melba,  who  is  said  to  be  "  a  jolly  good  fel- 
low," is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  admirable 
send-off  which  she  gave  to  this  young  couple.  But 
if  in  the  years  to  come  they  fight,  they  may  not  be 
so  grateful  to  her. 

The  new  issue  of  De  Breti's  Peerage  for  1896  has 
two  American  names  added  to  it,  that  of  Lady 
Francis  Hope,  formerly  May  Yohe,  late  of  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  and  that  of 
Lady  Sholto  Douglas,  formerly  Miss  Loretta 
Addis,  late  of  the  Alcazar  Theatre,  San  Francisco. 
These  ladies  would  probably  not  be  received  with 
enthusiasm  by  the  ladies  of  the  English  peerage. 
They  are  neither  of  them  peeresses,  being  only 
married  to  younger  sons,  and  their  titles  are  but 
courtesy  titles.  "  None  the  less,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  place  in  the  peerage.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  English  society  will  bear  up  under  this 
infusion  of  plebeian  blood,  for  there  are  many  En- 
glish plebeians  who  have  crept  into  the  aristocratic 
fold.  The  mother  of  one  of  England's  dukes  was 
the  daughter  of  a  worthy  couple  who  made  a 
fortune  by  selling  whisky  at  retail.  An  English 
duchess  bears  the  bar  sinister — not  dating  cent- 
uries back,  but  the  bar  sinister  of  one  generation 
— that  is,  she  is  what  is  commonly  called  a  "  by- 
blow,"  or  illegitimate  child.  There  are  numbers  of 
other  actresses  who  have  married  into  the  aris- 
tocracy, such  as  Belle  Bilton,  Bessie  Bellwood,  and 
others.  There  are  descendants  of  tailors,  grocers, 
tanners,  and  various  kinds  of  shop-keepers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  two  of  its  members  are  re- 
cent descendants  of  barbers.  It  does  not  mention 
in  the  Peerage  that  the  husband  of  the  Countess 
of  Rothes  was  a  gardener,  or  that  the  last  Earl  of 
Caithness  was  a  bank-clerk,  or  that  Sir  Henry 
Wardlaw  was  a  wheelwright,  or  that  Viscount  Hin- 
ton  is  still  an  organ-grinder.  Lady  Francis  Hope 
figures  as  "  May  Augusta,  daughter  of  William 
Yohe."  They  ought  to  add  "of  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
iron-molder."  Mme.  Melba  is  in  the  peerage,  de- 
scribed as  the  wife  of  Mr.  Fred  Armstrong, 
brother  of  an  Irish  baronet,  and  is  entered  as 
"  Helen  Porter,  daughter  of  David  Mitchell,  Esq." 
They  might  have  put  her  down  as  being  a 
"  Duchess  of  Orleans — deparla  main  gauche." 


In  New  York  city  during  the  past  week,  the  social 
event  of  the  season  was  the  Assembly  ball.  It  was 
the  first  large  subscription  ball  given  at  the  Waldorf, 
and  many  conservative  people  objected  to  the  pub- 
licity. But  the  rooms  were  beautiful  and  there 
was  plenty  of  room  for  dancing.  The  Empire 
dining-room  was  the  ball-room.  Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs. 
William  A.  Duer,  and  Mrs.  William  Watts  Sherman 
received  the  guests.  The  cotillion  began  at  mid- 
night. Mr.  Elisha  Dyer  led  with  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor.  The  favors  were  most  elaborate,  and  in  the 
favor  figure  the  room  looked  like  fairy-land.  This 
is  the  fourth  place  at  which  the  Assembly  ball  was 
held  ;  Delmonico's  was  the  first,  Madison  Square 
Garden  was  the  second,  Sherry's  next,  and  finally 
the  Waldorf.  Fifty  ladies  subscribed  to  these  balls, 
nearly  all  of  them  married.  Apropos,  Mrs.  Van- 
derbilt and  Mr.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  were 
among  the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  A.  Duer  before  the  Assembly, 
and  also  appeared  at  the  ball  for  a  short  time. 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt  wore  a  most  bewildering  display 
of  diamonds.  The  next  dance  of  importance 
was  the  "First  Tuesday  Subscription  Ball"  at 
Sherry's.  This  is  the  first  of  that  set  of  dances 
sometimes  referred  to  as  "  The  Howling  Swells." 
It  is  very  exclusive,  and  as  there  were  fewer  cards 
than  usual  this  winter,  they  were  in  great  demand. 
Mrs.  Astor,  Mrs.  John  W.  Mintun,  Mrs.  Laden- 
burg,  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Mortimer  received.  The 
cotillion  was  danced  after  supper,  with  Elisha 
Dyer  leading  with  Mrs.  Edwin  L.  Baylies.  One 
favor  figure  was  danced.  The  favors  consisted  of 
gilded  Directoire  walking-sticks,  to  each  of  which 
was  fastened  a  bunch  of  flowers  for  the  ladies. 
Among  other  entertainments,  the  oddest  was  that 
given  by  Mr.  aDd  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven  on  Sun- 
day night  of  last  week.  A  small  company  was  in- 
vited to  hear  Yvette  Guilbert.  Among  them  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Vanderbilt, 
and  others.  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  and  her  companions 
also  gave  a  pantomine.  Among  entertainments  to 
come,  the  great  Charity  Ball,  which  takes  place  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  the  last  week  of  Jan- 
uary, is  looked  forward  to  with  much  interest.  The 
ball  will  probably  be  opened  by  Governor  Morton 
and  Mrs.  William  M.  Kingsland.  Other  entertain- 
ments to  come  that  excite  interest  are  the  Bachelors' 
Ball  on  February  7th.  The  young  bachelors  who 
are  to  give  the  ball  call  their  society  "  The  Cheva- 
liers." The  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Waldorf  un- 
der the  same  conditions  and  in  the  same  rooms  as 
the  Assembly  ball  of  last  week.  This  is  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  couple  of  weeks  by  a  "  Spinsters'  Ball," 
to  be  given  by  twenty-five  young  "  society  girls." 


Hundreds  of  ladies  write  us  that 
they  "can't  find  good  bindings  in 
our  town." 

It's  easy  enough  if  you 
insist  on 
having 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING. 

Look  for   "S.    H.   &   M."   on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will     not  supply   you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate- 
rials, to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  New 
York  City. 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 


WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  134  MARKET  ST. 

S^~  Send  for  Circulars. 


Woolen  underwear  produces  that  weak 
condition  of  the  skin  which  causes  colds 
and  catarTh. 


DEIMEL 


Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


Is  the  softest  material  ever  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  healthful,  cleanly,  warm,  never  cold,  like 
ordinary  linen,  durable,  especially  well  made 
and  attractive,  never  overheating,  irritating  or 
cumbersome  like  wool,  and  without  the  defects 
of  cotton  or  silk. 

A  thorough  absorbent,  drying  quickly. 
Highly    recommended    by  physicians, 
and  all  who  hare  worn  it. 
Try  it.    You  will  be  sure  to  like  it. 

For  sale  only  at  store, 

214   POST    STREET. 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  ^add^S;  .0?^° 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively  not  be  supplied. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown , .  .Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York j  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co 

)The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Pans Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chjcaeo  \  Union  National  Bank 

, \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis^ 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer S.  King,  Manager 
H.Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo  E 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudieyEvans 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation but  one,  the  discussion  on  neurasthenia  and 
its  treatment  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Savage  in  the 
following  words  :  "  What  is  neurasthenia  ?  There 
was  once  a  professor  who,  being  asked  what  he 
knew  upon  a  certain  subject,  replied,  '  Nothing  ;  I 
have  not  even  lectured  on  it.'  " 


A  colored  witness  in  a  Southern  court  recently 
stated  that  he  was  unable  to  testify  as  to  a  certain 
occurrence,  because  he  had  a  "  domestic  trouble" 
just  about  that  time.  "  What  was  that  domestic 
trouble  ?"  asked  the  examining  attorney.  "Well, 
to  tell  the  truth,  boss,"  said  the  witness,  "  I  was  in 
the  penitentiary  for  stealin'  a  cow." 


In  a  book  of  reminiscences  of  Concord  thirty 
years  ago,  by  Frank  Preston  Stearns,  just  pub- 
lished, the  author  relates  how  Miss  Alcott  came  to 
him  one  day,  and  asked  him  to  take  her  out  row- 
ing. He  complied,  but  he  found  it  more  of  a  job 
than  he  had  anticipated.  "  This  is  the  darnedest 
boat  I  ever  pulled,"  he  remarked.  "  Frank,"  said 
Miss  Alcott,  "  never  say  darn.  Much  better  to  be 
profane  than  vulgar." 


Colonel  T.  A.  Dodge  is  responsible  for  the  fol- 
lowing story  of  a  negro  preacher  whose  congrega- 
tion habitually  made  a  great  racket  every  Sunday. 
Upon  being  questioned,  the  old  man,  with  evident 
sorrow  for  the  ignorance  of  the  colonel,  said  : 
"Doan  you  know  the  Lawd's  Prayer?"  "Of 
course,"  replied  the  colonel  ;  "  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  it  ?  "  "  Doan  de  Lawd's  Prayer  say  hollered 
be  Thy  name?"  replied  the  all-wise  preacher. 

Judge  Walton,  who  presides  over  a  court  at 
Washington,  is  a  man  of  grim  humor.  One  time, 
in  the  lobby,  a  member  of  the  bar  was  seeking  to 
convey  the  impression  to  a  group,  of  whom  Judge 
Walton  was  the  centre,  that  his  income  from  his 
profession  was  very  large.  "I  have  to  earn  a 
good  deal,"  the  lawyer  said  ;  "  it  seems  a  large 
story  to  tell,  judge,  but  my  personal  expenses  are 
six  thousand  dollars  a  year.     It  costs  me  that  to 

live."     "That  is  too  much,   Brother  S ,"  said 

the  judge  ;  "  I  wouldn't  pay  it — it  isn't  worth  it !  " 


When  Dr.  Kenealy,  being  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment by  the  electors  of  Stoke,  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  moving  a  vote  of  censure  on  the  judges, 
he  found  a  teller  in  Mr.  Whalley.  On  the  House 
dividing,  it  was  found  that  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  men  of  all  parties  voted  in  the  negative,  Dr. 
Kenealy's  proposition  being  supported  by  a  single 
member.  The  single  member  was  Major  O'Gor- 
man.  Asked  afterward  why  he  had  gone  against 
his  own  party,  for  once  merged  in  the  majority, 
.  the  major,  mopping  his  massive  brow,  answered, 
"  Bedad,  it's  a  hot  night,  and  I  knew  there  would 
be  more  room  in  the  '  aye  '  lobby." 


A  French  governor  of  the  South  Pacific  colony 
of  New  Caledonia,  who  was  also  an  admiral  of  the 
navy,  assumed  his  authority  (says  an  exchange) 
while  the  natives  were  still  cannibals.  There  had 
been  rumors  of  an  insurrection,  and  the  admiral 
called  before  him  a  native  chief  who  was  faithful  to 
the  French  cause  and  questioned  him  as  to  their 
truth.  "  You  may  be  sure,"  said  the  native,  "  that 
there  will  be  no  war  at  present,  because  the  yams 
are  not  yet  ripe."  "  The  yams,  you  say  ?  "  "  Yes. 
Our  people  never  make  war  except  when  the  yams 
are  ripe."  "Why  is  that?"  "Because  baked 
yams  go  so  very  well  with  the  captives." 


G.  A.  Sala  on  one  occasion  was  cabless  and 
cynical.  There  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Telegraph,  clad  in  furs  and  attended 
by  the  most  comfortable  of  broughams.  "Do 
you  believe  in  a  Deity  ?  "  asked  Sala,  when  he  was 
traveling  luxuriously  homeward.  "  Yes,  of  course 
I  do.  Go  to  sleep,"  said  bis  companion.  Sala 
went  to  sleep,  only  to  wake  up  with  the  same  ques- 
tion on  his  lips.  "Of  course  I  do,"  said  the  owner 
of  the  brougham  once  more.  "  I  used  to  believe," 
said  Sala  ;  "  but  when  I  find  a  man  like  myself, 
miserable  and  without  even  the  price  of  a  cab, 
while  an  empty-headed  noodle  like  you  is  rolling  in 
money  and  broughams,  I  give  the  Deity  up — I  can't 
believe  any  more." 

Dr.  Cyrus  Falconer,  a  distinguished  physician  of 
Hamilton,  O.,  was  very  active  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  assassin  and  desperado,  Tom  McGeehan,  who, 
though  he  murdered  not  less  than  six  men,  could 
not  be  convicted,  and  finally  was  shot  to  death  by  a 
vigilance  committee.  The  assassin  swore  venge- 
ance against  the  doctor,  and  soon  after,  fully 
armed,  met  him  on  the  highway.  "  Dr.  Falconer," 
said  the  assassin,  "  do  you  know  that  I  am  going  to 
kill  you  ?  "  The  doctor  noticed  that  his  assailant 
was  deadly  pale.  "  Tom,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you 
know  me  well  enough  to  know  that  I  am  not  afraid 
of  you,  that  you  can  not  frighten  me.  Now  what 
do  you  mean?"  The  two  stood  in  silence,  the 
assassin's  hand  in  his  side  coat-pocket.  In  a  mo- 
ment, the  doctor  noticed  with  great  relief  the  color 


coming  into  Tom's  face,  which  quickly  deepened 
into  crimson.  "  Then  I  knew  I  was  safe,"  said  the 
doctor,  "and  I  proceeded  to  give  Tom  such  a  lect- 
ure as  he  never  heard  before." 

At  a  public  dinner,  there  was  on  the  table  in 
front  of  Edward  Everett  an  ornamented  dish,  with 
two  miniature  silk  American  flags  stuck  into  the 
viand.  A  waiter  removed  it  from  the  table  to  the 
sideboard  that  it  might  be  carved.  As  soon  as 
Mr,  Everett  missed  the  dish,  he  seemed  seriously 
annoyed,  and  whispered  to  another  waiter  to  re- 
place it.  A  gentleman,  sitting  near,  noticed  this 
little  by-scene,  and  was  surprised  that  the  great 
man  should  appear  annoyed  at  the  disappearance 
of  the  dish,  and  delighted  at  its  reappearance. 
When  the  orator  made  his  speech  in  response  to 
a  national  toast,  the  mystery  was  explained.  For 
as  he  warmed  with  his  theme — the  greatness  of  the 
republic — he  spoke  of  the  emotions  excited  by  the 
flag  of  the  Union,  whose  folds  they  beheld  grace- 
fully festooned  around  the  walls.  Suddenly,  as  if 
moved  by  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  he  seized 
the  two  little  flags  from  the  dish  and  waved  them, 
one  in  each  hand,  above  his  head,  and  the  com- 
pany applauded  the  impromptu  act. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 


Au  Cafe. 
You're  a  natty  little  waiter, 

0  Fraulein  ! 

To  my  wants  you  always  cater, 

When  I  dine  ; 
And  you  have  do  irritating 
Way  of  keeping  people  waiting, 
And  your  smile  is  captivating, 

1  opine. 

You  are  always  dressed  so  nicely, 

O  Fraulein  ! 
AU  my  feelings  so  precisely 

Yon  divine ; 
That  from  soup  to  tutti-frutti 
You're  acquainted  with  your  duty  ; 
And  utility  with  beauty 

You  combine. 

You  are  skilled  in  fancy  cooking, 

O  Fraulein  ! 
You're  the  maid  for  whom  I'm  looking 

For  my  shrine. 
Tho'  I  have  not  wealth  nor  title. 
Prithee,  list  to  my  recital ; 
Give  my  fond  love  some  requital, 

Oh,  be  mine  ? 

So  you  actually  are  laughing, 

And  decline? 
And  my  sentiment  you're  chaffing, 

And  say,  "  Nein  ?  " 
At  my  proffered  love  you  laugh,  eh  ? 
What  !  you  are  a  better  half,  eh? 
Of  the  man  who  keeps  this  cafe"  ? 

O  Fraulein  !  ! 


Rondeau. 
Oh,  dainty  glove  !  of  pearly  hue, 
With  perfume  faint  as  lily-dew, 

Soft  as  the  petal  of  a  rose  ; 

What  memory  within  me  glows? 
What  glamour  thrills  me  through  and  through? 

What  leads  me  to  exclaim,  "  eheu 
Fugaces  !  "  and  hide  thee  from  view, 
Where  none  may  trouble  thy  repose, 
Oh,  dainty  glove? 

The  old,  old  story,  never  new 
Since  Eden's  time.     For,  entre  nous, 
If  I  thy  secret  must  disclose, 
Discovery  might  work  me  woes  ; 
My  wife  wears  "  4's  " — thou  art  a  "  2  "  ! 
Oh,  dainty  glove  ! 

—J.  Clieever  Goodwin. 


Miss  Crcesus. 
My  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain 

Of  contumelious  mien, 
As  proud  and  as  cold  as  in  days  of  old 

The  proudest  and  coldest  queen — 
With  your  chiseled  face  and  your  stately  grace 

You  tyrannize  over  men  ; 
And  your  beauty  rare  makes  us  all  despair ; 

But  your  beauty  will  fade — 
What  then? 

My  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain, 

You're  lovely,  and  gay,  and  young ; 
I  agree,  in  sooth,  there  is  naught  like  youth, 

As  poets  have  often  sung ;     ' 
But  the  years  go  by  as  the  swallows  fly 

With  swiftness  beyond  our  ken, 
You  are  radiant  now  with  your  white,  smooth  brow  ; 

But  the  wrinkles  will  come — 
What  then? 

My  Lady  Disdain,  my  Lady  Disdain, 

You've  servants  at  call  and  beck, 
And  jewels  most  rare  gleam  amid  your  hair, 

Or  sparkle  upon  your  neck. 
You  have  wealth  at  hand  that  you  may  command 

By  dipping  a  golden  pen, 
And  an  income  fine,  that  I  wish  was  mine  ; 

But  your  father  will  fail — 
What  then  ? 


Brown. 
We  rode  and  played  tennis  together, 

We  walked  on  the  beach  at  low  tide. 
Ah  me,  for  the  sweet  summer  weather 

When  I  lingered  and  loved  at  her  side  ! 
She  was  kind,  but  oh  !  fact  most  alarming, 

I  could  not  help  feeling  cast  down — 


She  made  herself  equally  charming 
To  that  terrible  Brown. 

If  I  tasted  a  transient  pleasure 

When  she  talked  alt  the  morning  to  me, 
It  was  always  subdued,  in  a  measure, 

By  the  thought  Brown  was  coming  at  three. 
Though  she  granted  me  fiat  dances  running, 

The  roses  she  wore  in  her  gown 
Made  me  wickedly  long  to  go  gunning 

For  their  purchaser,  Brown. 

When  we  parted  she  murmured,  demurely, 

That  of  course  I  might  write,  if  I  wished  ; 
And  I  fancied  a  moment  that  surely 

My  rival  was  thoroughly  dished  ; 
But  she  said,  as  my  joyful  eyes  met  hers, 

She  was  dying  for  news  from  the  town  ; 
I  must  send  her  nice  gossipy  letters. 

Like  my  friend,  Mr.  Brown. 

It's  a  year  since  my  hopes  were  thus  blighted, 

Their  memory  seems  almost  a  myth, 
And  I  learn  she  will  soon  be  united 

To  an  opulent  person  named  Smith  ; 
Here's  the  cream-colored,  square  invitation. 

My  grief  I  endeavor  to  drown 
In  the  thought  ('tis  a  great  consolation), 

She  has  sent  one  to  Brown  ! 

— Sophie  St.  G.  Lawrence. 


The  Gift  of  a  Good  Stomach 

Is  one  of  the  most  beneficent  donations  vouchsafed 
to  us  by  nature.  How  often  it  is  grossly  abused  I 
Whether  the  stomach  is  naturally  weak,  or  has  been 
rendered  so  by  imprudence  in  eating  or  drinking, 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  the  best  agent  for  its 
restoration  to  vigor  and  activity.  Both  digestion 
and  appetite  are  renewed  by  this  fine  tonic,  which 
also  overcomes  biliousness,  malarial,  kidney,  and 
rheumatic  ailments,  and  nervousness. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.    28J£-irich  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 

to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 


Mr.  T.  B.  Eiker  is  special  agent  for  the 
Chicago  Herald,  and  his  office  in  New 
York  City  is  at  No.  50  Tribnne  Building. 
He  is  a  strong,  virile  man,  not  the  sort 
of  person  to  often  require  medicines  ;  and 
is  specially  opposed  to  pills  of  any  sort, 
finding  them  too  violent  in  their  action. 
In  case  of  any  irregularity  he  had  always 
relied  upon  the  use  of  fruits,  until  one 
day  on  a  railway  journey  a  friend  directed 
his  attention  to  Ripans  Tabules  and  gave 
him  some  from  a  box  he  had  in  his 
portmanteau.     He  made  use  of  them 
when  occasion  offered,  and  the  result  in 
his  case  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 
He  now  depends  upon  Ripans  Tabules 
entirely  in  the  case  of  any  irregularity  of 
the  bowels  or  derangement  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.      Mr.  Eiker  is  a  picture  of 
health  and  manly  vigor,  is  a  hearty  eater, 
and  he  regards  a  Tabule,  after  a  hearty 
meal,  as  a  sort  of  insurance  policy  against 
future  ills  of  any  sort. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


GLADDING    McBEAN    &.  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  '..  i. 

ARCHITECTURAL.  TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE. FIRE   PROOFING, 

SEWER    AND /CHIMNEY    PIPE 
PRESSED  BRICK, DRAIN  TILE, ETC. 

1358  s.  136:0  market.  street,  s.i 
.  manufactory  at  Lincoln:  cal, 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Saturday,  February  15th, 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  10  a.  m. 
Australian  SS.  MARIPOSA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday,  February 
6th,  2  p.  M. 
Only     Hue     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields,  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,   February   6th   and 
15th  and  March  10,  1896. 
Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  EROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


Gladness  Comes 

With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1894— Volumes  I.  to 
XXXVI. —  can  be  obtained  at  this 
office. 


PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Through  Line  to  New  York,  via  Panama. 
Calling  at  various  ports  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 
Sailings  (at  noon)  from  company's  wharf,  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.  No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of 
sailing. 

SS.  San  Bias January  28th 

SS.  San  Juan February  8th 

SS.  Acapulco February  18th 

SS.  San  Jose* February  28th 

Japan  and   China  Line  for  Yokohama  and 
Hong  Hong. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai,  and 

at  Hong  Kong  for  Indies,  Straits,  etc.: 

FOR  HONG  KONG.  VIA  YOKOHAMA: 

Peru Saturday,  January  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  Janeiro. .  .  .Thursday,  February  6,  at  3  p.  M. 
City  of  Peking.. (via  Honolulu).. Tues.,  Feb.  25,  at  3  p.  M, 
China Saturday,  March  14,  at  3  p.  m, 

Round-Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  re- 
duced rates. 

For    Freight  or    Passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street], 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 
Coptic.  ..(Via  Honolulu).  ..Tuesday,  January  28 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Jan.  15,  30,  Feb.  14. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Jan.  5, 10, 15,  20,  25, 30. 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Jan.  6, 10, 14, 18,  22, 26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Jan.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
2z,  26,  30,  at  11  A,  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  WillametU 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  mouth.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mail    Steamerg, 
Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 
(    York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   HEW  YORK! 


Britannic February  5 

Majestic February  12 

Germanic February  19 

Teutonic February  26 


Britannic March  4 

Majestic March  n 

Germanic March  18 

Teutonic March  25 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  27, 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
From  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  comes  in- 
formation of  the  wedding  there  on  December  2. 
1895,  of  Miss  Alice  Tennison  Merry,  daughter  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Merry,  of  this  city,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Ashe  Tilghman,  formerly  of  this  city, 
but  now  general  manager  of  the  New  Primrose 
Gold  Mining  Company  of  Germiston.  The  wed- 
ding took  place  in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Mary's 
Church  and  was  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond. 
About  one  hundred  persons  were  present.  Miss 
Betty  Hammond  was  the  maid  of  honor  and 
Mr.  Francis  J.  Oaks  acted  as  best  man.  They 
passed  the  honeymoon  at  Pretoria. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Kathryn  Jarboe,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Case 
Bull,  of  New  York,  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  February  6th,  at  St.  Luke's  Church. 
Rev.  William  Moreland  will  officiate.  The  wed- 
ding will  be  followed  by  a  breakfast  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe,  1299  Taylor 
Street.  Only  the  bridal  party  and  relatives  will  be 
present.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Char- 
lotte Wilson,  the  little  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  and  the  best  man  will  be  Mr. 
Bull,  brother  of  the  groom.  The  ushers  will  com- 
prise Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Samuel  H. 
Boardman,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Owen,  Dr.  George  M.  Richardson,  and  Mr.  Addi- 
son Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Watson  Grant  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Isabel  Grant,  and  Mr.  Edward  Pond,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  which  will  take  place  on 
Monday  evening,  February  3d,  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock,  at  St.  Luke's  Church. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mattie 
S.  Whittier,  daughter,  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier,  to 
Mr.  William  B.  Weir,  of  New  York.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  next  summer  as  soon  as  Mr, 
Whittier  s  new  residence,  corner  of  Jackson  and 
Laguna  Streets,  is  completed.  Mr.  Weir  was  for 
many  years  Mr.  Whittier's  New  York  representa- 
tive, but  is  now  largely  interested  in  the  Falling 
Rock  Cannel  Coal  Company  of  West  Virginia,  of 
which  he  is  general  manager.  They  will  pass  the 
time  about  equally  between  San  Francisco  and 
New  York. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Georgia 
M.  Wightman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wightman,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  Douglass  B.  Crane,  of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Blanche 
Castle,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Castle,  to 
Mr.  Charles  Farquharson,  son  of  Mr.  David  Farqu- 
harson. 

The  engagement,  which  the  Argonaut  announced 
several  weeks  ago,  of  Miss  Jennie  Stanford  San- 
derson, daughter  of  the  late  Judge  S.  W.  Sander- 
son, of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Roy  Durand  Herrick,  son 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Herrick,  of  Minneapolis,  has  just 
appeared  in  the  New  York  papers. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Millie  V.  Greenebaum,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Greenebaum  and  niece  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss, 
to  Dr.  Herbert  W.  Hatch,  son  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Hatch. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  will  give  a  dinner- 
dance  next  Wednesday  evening  at  his  residence  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue.  Dinners  will  be  given  by  Mr. 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson. 
Afterward  they  will  all  meet  at  Mr.  Newhall's  resi- 
dence, and  the  cotillion  will  be  danced. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A., 
and  the  Misses  Burton,  will  give  a  leap-year  dance 


Absolutely  ""'".' 
Pure. 


to  the  young  people  at  the  Presidio  next  Wednes- 
day evening.  The  ladies  will  appear  in  dominoes 
and  with  masks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  will  give  a  reception 
this  evening  at  their  residence,  1299  Taylor  Street, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Kathryn  Jarboe  and  Mr.  Jerome 
Case  Bull.  A  feature  of  the  affair  will  be  a  series 
of  living  pictures,  which  will  be  followed  by  dan- 
cing. Then  there  will  be  a  Bohemian  supper, 
served  at  small  tables,  and  some  of  the  young 
ladies,  in  peasant  attire,  will  serve  beer  and  other 
refreshments,  after  the  style  of  the  Vienna  Prater. 
About  one  hundred  and  fifty  guests  will  be  present. 
The  officers  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
are  busily  engaged  in  perfecting  the  arrangements 
for  the  Mardi  Gras  ball,  which  will  be  given  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, February  iSth.  The  ball  will  undoubtedly  be 
the  great  affair  of  the  season,  and  it  is  expected 
that  everybody  who  is  in  society  will  be  there. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  has  postponed  its  final 
meeting  of  this  season,  an  assembly,  until  after 
Lent. 

The  Misses  Celia  and  Beatrice  Tobin  gave  a 
dinner-party  at  their  residence  on  California  Street 
last  Monday  evening,  after  which  the  entire  party 
attended  the  dance  of  the  Monday  Evening  Dan- 
cing Club.  Their  guests  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  Breeze,  Mr.  N.  A.  McCully, 
Mr.  R.  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone, 
and  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood. 

An  elaborate  dinner  was  given  to  Mr,  Edward 
W.  Townsend  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  Red  Room 
of  the  Bohemian  Club,  by  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 
Some  sixteen  gentlemen  sat  down. 

Mrs.  James  Otis  gave  a  matine'e  tea  yesterday  at 
her  residence,  1727  Broadway,  in  honor  of  her 
mother,  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Canfield,  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Lucy 
Otis,  Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  M.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, Mrs.  James  P.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mrs.  E.  L. 
Eyre,  Mrs.  James  Tucker,  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister, 
Miss  M.  B.  West,  Miss  Page,  and  Miss  Hinshel- 
wood. 

The  Misses  Ethel,  Helen,  and  Bertha  Smith 
gave  an  informal  matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  their 
residence  on  Broadway  and  entertained  a  limited 
number  of  their  friends,  to  whom  invitations  had 
been  extended  while  at  the  cotillion  on  the  previous 
night. 

The  Misses  Anna,  Kate,  and  Ethel  Beaver  en- 
tertained a  number  of  ladies  at  a  matinee  tea  on 
Friday  at  their  residence,  1300  Taylor  Street.  The 
hours  were  from  four  until  six  o'clock. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  gave  a  recep- 
tion last  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  their 
new  residence,  3414  Washington  Street,  which  was 
a  gift  from  Mrs.  Mann's  father,  Mr.  W.  S.  Gage. 
About  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends  were 
received  in  the  afternoon,  when  musical  selections 
were  given  by  Miss  Daisy  May  Cressy  and  Miss 
Valerga,  accompanied  by  Miss  Brooks.  In  the 
evening  there  was  an  informal  musicale  and  a  sup. 
per. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  held  its  eighth 
meeting  of  this  season  on  Friday  evening  at  Lunt's 
Hall,  and  there  were  almost  one  hundred  and  forty 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  Owing  to  the  ill- 
ness of  Mr.  Greenway,  the  cotillion  was  led  by  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sheldon,  whose  kindness  was  highly 
appreciated.  Light  refreshments  were  served 
during  the  evening,  and  the  dance  came  to  an  end 
at  half-past  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Club  gave  its 
monthly  party  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last  Monday 
night.     The  dancing  lasted  until  midnight. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
dancing-party  in  the  hop-room  there  last  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts 
at  the  Partington  studio,  424  Pine  Street,  will  close 
this  evening.  It  has  attracted  many  visitors  during 
the  past  week,  and  is  very  interesting. 


A  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
in  relation  to  the  birth  of  bis  daughter,  the  Grand- 
duchess  Olga  Nikolaievena.  Baron  Meyendorff, 
one  of  the  palace  officials,  had  just  offered  his  con- 
gratulations when  his  majesty  said:  "The  em- 
press and  I  are  very  happy  that  a  daughter  has 
been  born  to  us,  for  she  will  remain  our  own. 
Had  it  been  a  son,  he  would  have  belonged  to  all 
Russia." 


A  nineteen-year  old  boy  in  London  has  just  been 
fined  fifty  dollars,  with  the  alternative  of  two 
months  in  jail,  for  falsely  representing  himself  to 
be  a  detective  sergeant.  He  had  been  reading 
"The  Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes,"  and  in 
the  hope  of  equaling  him  had  had  cards  printed 
with  the  false  designation,  but  was  arrested  on  his 
first  trying  to  investigate  a  case. 


The  suppression  of  the'  nickel-in- the-slot  gam- 
bling machines  all  over  the  country  has  snuffed  out 
what  had  become  a  very  profitable  industry  in  New 
Haven,  Conn.  Practically  all  the  various  machines 
of  this  character  were  made  in  that  town,  and  the 
first  and  most  popular  gambling  slot-machine  was 
invented  by  a  New  Haven  man. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Young  Ladies'  Orchestra. 
The  leading  charitable  associations  of  this  city 
and  Oakland,  and,  in  fact,  every  one  interested  in 
charity  work,  will  bt  given  a  chance  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  good  work  done  for  charity 
during  the  past  five  or  six  years  by  the  Saturday 
Morning,  or,  as  it  is  better  known,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Orchestra.  During  that  period  this  popu- 
lar orchestra  has  given  its  services  free  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage,  San  Fran- 
cisco Polyclinic,  Little  Jim  Fund,  Pioneer  Kin- 
dergarten, Hahnemann  Hospital,  and  numerous 
other  institutions,  every  one  of  which  cleared  a 
large  sum  of  money,  the  total  having  nearly 
reached  seven  thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Wright,  the 
manager,  is  very  desirous  of  continuing  the  good 
work  done  in  the  past ;  but  the  orchestra,  like  all 
other  institutions,  is  under  an  expense,  so  it  is  pro- 
posed to  create  a  fund,  and  it  has  been  decided  that 
a  grand  benefit  concert  will  be  given  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  February  17th — just 
before  Lent  begins — on  which  occasion  an  excellent 
programme  will  be  rendered.  The  price  of  ad- 
mission will  be  one  dollar,  which  will  include  a 
reserved  seat.  Orders  for  reserved  seats  can  be 
left  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  store. 

The  O'Connell  Recital. 

Miss  Lillian  O'Connell,  of  New  York,  gave  her 
second  recital  on  "Colonial  Life"  last  Saturday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett, 
931  Bush  Street,  and  was  favorably  received  by  a 
large  and  critical  audience.  The  literary  merit  of 
the  recital,  "Through  Colonial  Doorways,"  was 
quite  marked,  and  the  reading  by  Miss  O'Connell 
was  greatly  admired.  As  Lady  Stuyvesant,  wife 
of  the  governor  of  New  Amsterdam,  she  wore  a 
pretty  gown  of  green  moire1  antique,  and  in  her 
acting  of  the  illustrative  poems,  "  Lady  Stuyve- 
sant's  Guest  "and  "The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery," 
she  displayed  much  dramatic  power.  Miss  Adler's 
singing  of  a  quaint  old  fifteenth-century  ballad 
added  much  to  the  effect  of  the  performance. 

Miss  O'Connell  will  give  her  third  and  last  re- 
cital at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon  at  Mrs.  Jewett's 
residence,  and  the  musical  accompaniment  will  be 
made  a  special  feature,  in  fact  quite  a  surprise. 
The  tickets  are  fifty  cents  each,  and  may  be 
purchased  at  the  door.  This  recital  is  not  ex- 
clusively for  Mrs.  Jewett's  personal  friends,  as  any 

one  may  attend. 

^ 

The  Bendix  Concert. 
Mr.  Otto  Bendix  gave  a  concert  at  Beethoven 
Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs,  Otto  Bendix,  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  and 
Mr.  Louis  von  der  Mehden.  A  large  audience  en- 
joyed the  presentation  of  thefollowingprogramme: 
Tschaikowsky :  Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello — 
(1)  pezzo  elegiaco,  (?)  tema  con  variaziom,  {3)  finale  ; 
Saint  Saens  :  Duo  for  two  pianos  on  a  theme  by  Beetho- 
ven ;  Nardini :  Sonate  for  violin,  larghetto,  allegro ; 
Scarlatti  Pastoral;  Grieg:  Holberg  suite  in  old  style — 
prelude,  sarabande,  gavotte,  aria,  rigaudon  ;  Chopin : 
(a)  scherzo  in  B  minor,  (b)  nocturne  in  D-flat  major;  (c) 
ballad  in  G  minor  ;  Rubinstein  galop. 


A  benefit  concert  tendered  to  Mr.  Clarence  T. 
Wendell  by  the  California  Quartet,  of  which  he  is 
the  first  tenor,  will  take  place  Tuesday  evening, 
January  28th,  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The  Cali- 
fornia Quartet  consists  of  Mr.  C.  T.  Wendell,  Dr. 
R.  W.  Smith,  Mr.  C.  L.  Gage,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Mc- 
Bain.  They  will  be  assisted  by  the  Treble  Clef 
Quartet,  comprising  Mrs.  Beatrice  Priest-Fine, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Dewing,  Miss  Jeannette  Wilcox,  and 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Birmingham  ;  by  Mr.  Walter  C.  Camp- 
bell and  Mr.  S.  Homer  Henley  ;  by  Mr.  John 
Marquardt,  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Breitschuck-Mar- 
quardt,  harpist.  Mr.  Wendell  leaves  soon  for  the 
East  in  answer  to  a  summons  from  Mr.  Barnabee, 
of  The  Bostonians. 

Mr.  William  H.  Keith,  who  is  singing  in  public 
in  New  York  city  with  much  success,  is  expected 
here  in  about  a  month  to  give  a  series  of  concerts. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  next  concert  at 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  February 
13th.  [ 

—  In  the  art  of  engraving  no  depart- 
ment  requires  more  care  or  skill  than  tbe  stamping 
of  note-papers  with  monogram,  crest,  or  coat-of- 
arms.  Perfect  workmanship  is  assured  by  Cooper 
&  Co.,  Art  Stationers  and  Engravers,  No.  746 
Market  Street. 

»  ♦  ■» 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
cut-rate  prices. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J .  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


-  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


"A  WORD  IN  YOUR  EAR" 


THE  SECRET  OF  BEAUTY 
of  the  complexion,  hands, 
arms,  and  hair  is  found  in 
the  perfect  action  of  the 
Pores,  produced  by 

(uticuia 

ISOAP* 

The  most  effective  skin 
purifying  and    beautify ing-^- 
soap  in  the  world,  as  well 
as  purest  and  sweetest  for 
toilet,  bath,  and  nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world.  British  depot  : 
BEr.Y  &  rioNS,  1,  King  Edwurd-Bt.,  London. 
©rug  &  Chem.  Corp.,  Bole  Prop9.,  Boston, 


F.NEir- 
Potter 
U.S.A. 


An  invalid's 
paradise 

in  Winter. 
Cures  are  just  as  numerous  in  Winter  as 
in  Summer  at  Byron.  Those  wonderful 
mineral  springs  afford  positive  cures  for 
rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  scores  of 
other  diseases.  And  the  freedom  from 
Winter  extremes  affords  just  the  right 
climate  for  invalids  recovering. 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  yonng  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


OOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOOCOOOCXDOOO 

Qa  ileiicious  drink   in-  O 
Btanily  made  from     O 

WHITMAN'S    o 

g  INSTANTANEOUS  g 

g   CHOCOLATE.    " 

Q  Perfect  in   flavor  an 

{£  quality      Put     up    i; 

y  pound  and  half-pound  J 

Satins. 
s  Stephen  F.  lYhitnian  ) 
S  &  Son, 

<  Sole  Iffrt.,       Philadelphia. 

Scoc^xxxxdcooocooooooocoooo 


in  a 
Minute! 


Tbe 
Life 
is 
Lost 

When  fresh,  there 
is  no  more  nourish- 
ing: or  easily  diges- 
ted liquid  food  than 
Cocoa.     When  not 
fresh,  its  life  is  lost. 
Time  weakens  and 
deteriorates    Cocoa 
just    as     it      does 
ground  coffee,  Who 
would  think  of  buy- 
ing: coffee  that  was 
roasted  and  ground 
in  Europe?  Get  that 
which   is  FRESH, 
therefore  is  BEST. 

Gbir&rdelir? 

COCOA 

is 
FRE5H 

January  27,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum£  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fanny  Crocker  are 
visiting  at  Coronado. 

Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles, 
where  he  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Coro- 
nado. 

Miss  Josephine  Blackmore  wDl  soon  return  to  her 
home  in  Cincinnati,  after  visiting  Miss  Clara  Hunting- 
ton for  several  months. 

Mr.  Gerritt  L.  Lansing  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  sailed  from  France  for 
New  York  last  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  La  Taiiraitte 
with  the  body  of  their  dead  son. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  arrived  in  Paris  on  January 
15th. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Harvey  D.  Talcott  are  now  residing 
permanently  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Powning  and  Mr.  William  A. 
Powning,  or  Oakland,  will  pass  the  coming  season  at 
Belvedere  in  the  Pope  cottage  which  Mr.  Powning  pur- 
chased recently. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer,  of  Oakland,  will  soon  leave  for 
Europe,  accompanied  by  her  children,  who  will  be  edu- 
cated there. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle,  and 
Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, are  in  Montreal,  Canada.  The  latter  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Ireland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stan- 
ford are  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  will  leave  there  next 
week  to  return  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag  and  Miss  Edith  Sonntag  are  at 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  have  returned  from 
the  East,  and  are  residing  at  800  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  been  confined  to  his 
rooms  during  the  past  week  with  a  severe  attack  of  con- 
gestion of  the  lungs.  He  is  improving,  and  will  possibly 
be  out  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  returned  from  a 
prolonged  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bouvier  have  returned  from  an 
Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  sail  from  New  York 
for  Europe  in  March. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilshire,  who  is  now  residing  in  Los  An- 
geles, expects  to  visit  this  city  soon. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland,  and  her  niece,  Miss 
Coralie  Selby,  have  gone  to  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  they 
will  meet  Miss  Claire  Ralston,  who  has  been  East  several 
months. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  is  in  Paris  sight-seeing  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mr.  J.  D.  Redding,  and  Mr. 
George  E.  P.  Hall.  Her  address  is  care  of  the  Comptoir 
National  d'Escompte. 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Paulsen  will  leave  for  New  York  on  the 
Sanset  Limited  next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Strahler,  of  Yokohama,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
her  relatives. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  was  the  guest  of 
honor,  last  Monday  evening,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
Aborigines  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  in  New  York  city. 

The  United  Service  Club,  of  New  York  city,  will  give 
a  reception  this  evening  in  honor  of  General  Thomas  H. 
Ruger,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Chauncey  McKeever,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel,  in  New  York  city. 

Major  Clarence  Ewen,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence  owing  to  disability. 

Captain  O.  M.  Carter,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U-  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  Henry  C.  Cochrane,  U.  S.  M.  C„  who  has 
been  for  five  and  a  half  years  on  duty  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast  and  as  fleet  marine  officer  on  the  staff  of  Rear- 
Admirals  Irwin,  Walker,  and  Beardslee,  successively, 
has  been  detached  from  the  flag-ship  Philadelphia  at  San 
Francisco  and  ordered  to  Washington.  It  is  understood 
that  he  will  be  assigned  to  the  Naval  War  College  as  a 
lecturer,  also  to  the  command  of  the  marine  barracks  at 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  forego  the  leave  usually  granted  to 
officers  returning  from  a  cruise. 

Chief-Engineer  A.  L.  Broadbent,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Rodman,  U.  S.  N.,  are  re- 
siding at  2012  R  Street  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  is  on 
duty  in  the  office  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Bentley  Mott,  First  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  appointed  aid-de-camp  to  Major-General 
Wesley  Merritt,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Chicago. 

Ensign  G.  B.  Bradshaw,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Cushing  and  ordered  to  the  Carlisle  P.  Patter* 


LEAP-YEAR    PROPOSALS. 


Is  the  Opera  Troupe  Coming? 
The  many  rumors  current  in  San  Francisco  to 
the  effect  that  the  Abbey  &  Grau  opera  troupe, 
now  performing  in  New  York  to  large  houses,  are 
coming  here,  seem  to  have  this  foundation  :  Mme. 
Melba  is  engaged  in  negotiations  for  bringing  out 
a  troupe  of  her  own  here.  She  has  been  appear- 
ing with  a  concert  troupe  in  various  large  cities 
near  New  York  during  her  off  nights  in  the  opera 
season.  It  is  not  yet  settled  whether  she  will  bring 
a  concert  or  an  opera  troupe  here,  but  if  the  latter, 
it  will  not  include  the  two  De  Reszkes  and  the 
other  stars,  but  will  be  a  small  troupe,  probably 
appearing  at  the  Baldwin. 


Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Miss  Florence  Pullman,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman,  of  Pullman,  III.,  to 
Mr.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  a  young  attorn ey-at-law 
and  prominent  clubman  of  Chicago.  The  date  of 
the  wedding  has  not  been  announced. 


How  Far  May  a  Woman  Go  ? 


There  will  be  Wednesday  matinees  at  the  Bald- 
win during  the  Tavary  opera  season. 


Although  many  women  do  not  know  it,  after  1896 
there  will  not  be  another  leap-year  for  eight  years. 
1904  is  the  next  leap-year.  1900  is  skipped,  for  in- 
tricate mathematical  reasons  into  which  we  will 
not  enter.  The  fact  that  eight  years  will  elapse 
after  1896  makes  it  essential  that  any  lady  who  has 
doubts  about  securing  a  husband  will  have  to  clinch 
the  matter  during  the  present  year,  as  her  chances 
when  eight  years  have  flown  will  be  much  dimin- 
ished. 

In  view  of  this  fact,  an  Eastern  journal  has 
thrown  open  its  columns  for  women  to  discuss  this 
question  :  "  How  Far  Shall  A  Woman  Go  During 
1896  To  Encourage  Man  To  Propose  Marriage  ?  " 
The  discussion  has  excited  much  interest,  and  the 
answers  are  as  diverse  as  the  manners  of  expression, 
in  which  they  are  clothed. 

One  young  woman,  who  signs  herself  "  Clarisse," 
suggests  that  the  best  method  to  bring  a  man  to 
the  scratch  is  "to  awaken  in  him  a  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy. Love  and  jealousy  are  the  ruling  passions 
of  all  mankind."  This,  we  may  remark,  is  a  dan- 
gerous plan.  The  jealous  man  (when  unmarried) 
is  apt  to  go  off  mad,  and  may  meet  another  girl 
who  will  console  him. 

"Lydia"  remarks  that  there  are  three  kinds  of 
men,  "  manly  men,  brotherly  men,  and  sissy 
men."  "  To  win  the  first  of  these,"  she  says,  "  the 
woman  must  go  none  of  the  way,  to  win  the  second 
half  of  the  way,  and  to  win  the  third  all  of  the 
way."  "Lydia"  is  epigrammatic  —  she  may  be 
right.     But  the  question  is  open. 

"  Miss  A.  W."  tells  a  thrilling  story  of  a  young 
woman  named  Jane  who  loved  a  certain  J,ohn. 
John  was  a  laggard  lover,  and  finally  she  proposed 
to  him.  He  refused  her,  saying  :  "Jane,  I  can  not. 
You  have  a  fortune  and  I  have  none."  From  this 
"  A.  W."  draws  the  moral  that  women  had  better 
be  careful  about  proposing,  because  although  John 
was  in  love  with  Jane,  he  refused  her  because  she 
was  rich  and  he  was  poor. 

"Jessamine  "  thinks  that  "  a  woman  may  show  a 
man  that  she  is  willing  to  be  his  wife  without  tell- 
ing him  so  in  so  many  words  or  making  undue  ad- 
vances. If  a  man  wishes  to  marry  a  woman,  he 
generally  betrays  emotion  in  a  hundred  ways,  and 
unless  a  woman  is  conceited  or  a  fool,  she  will  not 
mistake  kind  attention  and  gallant  behavior  for 
genuine  love."  Miss  Jessamine  goes  on  to  say 
that  in  her  opinion  "  it  is  more  honest  and  upright 
to  show  our  true  feeling  toward  the  opposite  sex 
than  to  flirt  and  coquette.  Show  your  true  colors," 
says  she,  "and  do  not  be  ashamed  of  an  honest 
affection."  Miss  Jessamine  is  evidently  a  very 
honest  and  ingenuous  young  lady  ;  they  are  the 
most  successful,  and  we  think  she  will  be  married 
before  the  year  is  out,  and  will  not  have  to  ask  any 
man,  either. 

"Caroline"  says  that  "a  woman  may  do  any- 
thing, say  anything  that  falls  just  short  of  showing 
a  man  that  he  is  loved.  It  is  the  pursuit  and  not 
the  capture  that  gives  zest  to  the  hunter."  Another 
lady  thinks  that  a  girl  "  should  speak  to  him  of  her 
ideal  husband  and  describe  him  in  such  a  way  as  to 
resemble  the  man  to  whom  she  is  talking." 

"  Miss  Georgiana  "  is  a  petticoated  philosopher  ; 
she  remarks:  "A  great  deal  depends  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  man.  With  some,  a  woman 
can  easily  bring  him  to  the  proposal  by  finesse  and 
diplomacy.  Others  are  more  on  the  alert,  and 
more  than  a  match  for  the  most  ingenious  woman's 
pit- falls,  In  that  case,"  remarks  Georgiana,  "  there 
is  more  interest.  She  should  flatter  him  judiciously. 
This  is  a  great  winning  card." 

"  Miss  Jessie  "  is  evidently  a  young  woman  of  a 
stern  and  iron-bound  temperament.  "A  man," 
she  says,  "requires  no  encouragement  to  propose 
marriage.  Of  course  there  are  male  creatures 
coaxed  to  propose,  but  they  are  not  men.  They 
are  mere  apologies  for  men."  This  is  a  some- 
what severe  indictment  of  the  sex,  and  we  think 
that  Miss  Jessie  will  change  her  mind  as  she  grows 
older,  particularly  if  she  does  not  marry.  A  mar- 
ried lady  says:  "A  man  truly  in  love  does  not 
need  encouragement.  He  will  let  no  obstacle 
keep  him  from  declaring  his  love.  No  girl  of 
spirit  can  win  a  proposal  from  a  man  who  had  to  be 
led  on."  But  this  married  lady  speaks  from  the 
vantage  ground  of  one  who  already  has  a  husband. 

Another  married  lady,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"How  Far  Shall  a  Woman  Go  to  Encourage  a 
Man  to  Propose?"  remarks  laconically  :  "  Go  the 
other  way."  There  are  only  four  words  in  this, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  in  these  four  words. 

"  Maria  "  thinks  that  "leading  the  conversation 
into  the  delights  of  having  a  happy  home  and  lov- 
ing wife  "  would  make  him  toe  the  mark. 

"  Magdalena"  takes  up  the  question  of  the  poor 
man  who  falls  in  love  with  the  rich  girl.  Says 
"  Magdalena"  :  "A  girl  who  has  money  and  is  in 
love  with  a  man  who  has  none,  if  she  knows  he 
loves  her,  may  frankly  tell  him  :  '  I  know  you  love 
me  and  can  not  marry  me  because  you  lack  fortune. 
I  will  settle  the  question  by  supporting  the  estab- 
lishment until  such  a  time  as  you  can  do  it  your- 
self.* No  manly  man,"  says  "  Magdalena," 
"would  take  offense  at  that." 

"  Hope  "  does  not  believe  in  women  proposing. 
"Woman    flees    and    man    pursues,"    she   thinks 


should  still  hold  true.  "  Better  a  thousand  times 
be  an  honorable  old  maid  than  an  unwomanly 
woman,"  closes  Miss  Hops. 

"Alice"  says  that  "a  woman  has  a  right  to 
choose  her  own  husband.  She  will  inquire  into  his 
social  standing,  purity  of  character,  and  last,  but 
not  least,  his  bank  account."  From  this  it  is  evi- 
dent that  "Alice"  is  a  very  practical  person,  but 
she  becomes  sentimental  as  she  goes  on.  "  The 
twentieth-century  girl  can,  with  flushed  cheek  and 
love-lit  eyes,  murmur  the  sweetest  of  all  words  in 
our  language — '  I  love  you  ' — without  lowering  her 
standard.  It  will  not  humiliate  her,  for  it  is  the 
honest  confession  of  a  pure,  true  girl."  This,  of 
course,  can  only  be  said  after  the  young  man's 
bank  account  has  been  examined  into. 

"Hattie"is  another  stern  young  person.  She 
says  :  "  The  man  who  needs  proposing  to  by  a 
woman  is  not  worth  striving  for."  "  An  American 
Girl"  writes  that  a  woman  can  go  "just  far  enough 
to  convince  a  man  that  with  honor  everything  she 
possesses  may  be  his  ;  without  honor  not  a  hair  of 
her  head."  "  Harriet"  thinks  that  "serving  him  a 
dainty  dish  of  one's  own  cooking  will  probably  win 
his  heart." 

But  after  all,  when  we  see  the  marked  uncer- 
tainty and  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  pervade 
these  letters,  it  is  evident  that  women,  as  Thackeray 
says,  "  like  all  beasts  of  the  field,  do  not  know  their 
own  power."  The  great  novelist  believed  that  a 
woman  could  marry  any  one  whom  she  chose. 
Perhaps  he  was  right.  But  from  the  study  of  the 
foregoing  letters,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  igno- 
rant of  their  power,  otherwise  there  would  be  scant 
chance  for  men. 


A  Covington,  Ky.,  woman  has  a  little  cat  farm 
from  which  she  makes  considerable  profit.  She 
raises  only  Angora  cats,  and  at  present  has  about 
twenty  on  hand.  The  animals  are  of  a  high  breed, 
and  sell  for  an  average  of  fifty  dollars  a  pair. 
They  require  a  great  deal  of  careful  attention,  and 
are  raised  on  much  the  same  plan  as  are  high-bred 
dogs. 

In  reply  to  a  question  in  what  European  city  he 
would  like  to  live,  Mascagni,  the  musical  composer, 
recently  replied  :  "  From  nine  to  eleven,  London  ; 
from  eleven  to  five,  Paris  ;  from  five  to  seven, 
Vienna  ;  from  seven  to  ten,  Buda-Pesth  ;  and  after 
ten,  Berlin." 


An  engineer  on  the  Midland  Railway  was  blown 
off  his  engine  by  the  wind  recently  while  going  at 
full  speed  near  Ashby  de  la  Zouche  without  his 
fireman  missing  him.  He  picked  himself  up  un- 
hurt and  walked  to  the  next  statiou  to  report. 


Gbttingen  has  thirty-one  woman  students  this 
winter  semester.  They  study  history,  mathematics, 
modern  languages,  and  natural  history,  and  for 
the  first  time  at  this  university  a  woman  is  studying 
medicine. 

A  store-keeper  of  Kokomo,  Ind.,  is  highly  indig- 
nant over  the  action  of  a  burglar  who  last  week 
broke  a  hundred- dollar  plate-glass  window  to  get  at 
about  ten  dollars'  worth  of  silver-plated  ware. 


—  A.  Hirschmam,  113  Sutter  Street,  has 
concluded  to  devote  all  his  energy  and  capital  to 
his  factory  and  will  withdraw  from  the  retail  busi- 
ness. In  order  to  accomplish  his  object  expedi- 
tiously, he  will  sell  his  large  stock  of  choice  dia- 
monds, fine  watches,  jewelry,  and  silverware  at  and 
below  cost. 


MISS  LILLIAN  O'CONNELL 

OF    NEW    YORK, 

"Will  give  lier  third  and  final  recital  on 

"COLONIAL  LIFE  IN  NEW  ENGLAND," 

SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  JAN.  25th, 

AT  TWO   O'CLOCK, 

AT    RESIDENCE    OF    MRS.  JOHN    H.  JEWETT 

931  Bush  Street,  cor.  Jones. 


SOME    NOTE!.    MUSICAL    FEATURES 
Will.  BE  GITEN. 


Tickets  may  be  purchased  at  the  residence. 

Price 50  Cents  Each 

All  are  Invited   to   Attend. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    FlneBt 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special   Pride    Taken    in   the 

Excellence    of   the    CniBine. 
Eleeantly   Furnished    Rooms 

Single   and   En    Snlte. 

Permanent  Gnests   "Will    be 

Given  Special   Rates. 

Elevator  Rnns  Day  and  Night. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


THE- 

MATCHUSS 

perfume^ 

\  MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 
-;        FLORIDA  WATER^ 

-QRTHE  HANDKERCHIEF.TOILET  AND  BATH. 


There's  a  store  in  town  where 
all  the  plain  substantial  things 
are  out  of  sight  and  the  pretty 
things  are  conspicuous  ;  so  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  store  had  nothing 
but  pretty  things  in  it. 

That's  Crockers'  stationery 
store. 

Just  like  Crockers'  engraving  : 
the  beauty  is  on  top  ;  and,  when 
you  look  closely,  you  see  that 
nothing  is  overlooked. 

Cards,  invitations,  announceruejts  etc 
227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let1  us  convince  yon  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 

33T  Write  for  catalogue. 


wtffrfi 


BARNES 
ICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

18-18  Drumm  St.  , 

RETAIL  STORE! 

1640  Market  St  I 

Sin  Fraociico,  C&L 


'   WHITER 

'  RIMMED^ 

Hummer 


-T  ^E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Tate  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  27,  iS 


KEEP  IN  MIND 

THE 

Sunset— == 
-—Limited 


For  the  Season  of  1895-96 
-will  run- 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


-BETWEEN- 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans 


AND 


-OVER  THE  GREAT- 


Sunset   Route 

IiEAVnfG  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TUESDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 

From  Tuesday,  November  5, 1895. 


The  most  complete,  modern,  elegantly 
equipped  and  perfectly  arranged  Vestibuled 
Transcontinental  Train  in  America.  New 
Equipment,  especially  designed  and  built  for 
this  service.  Nothing  spared  to  assure 
PERFECT  COMFORT  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ENTERTAINMENT  obtainable 
WHILE  TRAVELING. 

Direct  connections  in  New  Orleans  for  all 
Eastern  points.  Quick  time.  Only  one 
change. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


GENERAL  AGENT— T.  H.  B.  VARNET, 

1325  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

id  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Miss  Elderly—'1  She  said  she  heard  I  was  en- 
gaged."   Lena — "  How  nice  of  her  1  "—Truth, 

"  How  Dice  to  get  such  a  hearty  encore  1"  she 
said,  as  the  half-back  was  called  back  after  an 
eighty-yard  run. — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Jabber's  son,  they  say,  could  talk  when  only 
two  weeks  old."  "That's  nothing.  The  Bible 
says  Job  cursed  the  day  he  was  born." — Judge. 

She — "  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unmaidenly  for 
a  girl  to  propose  to  a  man?"  He — "Certainly 
not,  if  she  is  rich  enough  for  two." — New  York 
Sun. 

In  the  Tenement  District:  "  I  seen  yer  buy  de 
apple,  Susy  Roach,  an'  if  yer  don't  gimme  half, 
I'll  rub  ag'inst  yer  an'  yer'll  catch  der  measles." — 
Life. 

Discouraged  artist — "  I  don't  think  I  paint  as 
well  as  I  did  ten  years  ago."  Critical  friend — 
"  Oh,  yes  you  do  ;  but  your  taste  is  improving." — 
Century. 

"What  a  benevolent  look  old  Mr.  Podds  has." 
"  M'hm.  I'll  bet  he  wastes  the  time  of  more 
beggars  than  any  other  man  in  town." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Wabash — "  My  friend  Rev.  Dr.  Hustle  is  up  to 
date  in  his  methods."  Lakefront — "Yes?"  Wa- 
bash— "He  marries  couples  for  the  first  time  for 
nothing." — Truth. 

Author — "What  do  you  think  of  the  title: 
'  Some  Thoughts  on  the  Currency  Question '  ?  " 
Friend — "  H'm  !  Suppose  you  call  it  'Some  Re- 
marks on  the  Currency  Question.'  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Ferry — "  Did  you  never  learn  any  trade  ?  " 
Perry  Pattettic — ' '  Yes'm.  I'm  what  might  be  called 
a  practical  geologist,  though  I  don't  work  at  it  only 
when  I  git  sent  to  the  rock-pile." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Brown — "You  have  no  excuse  for  staying 
out  till  this  time  of  night  !  "  Old  Brown— "  Haven't 
I  ?  What  d'you  'spose  I've  been  standin'  round  the 
corner  the  last  half-hour  thinking  of,  then  ?  " — 
Pick-Me-Up. 

See  the  young  woman.  Is  the  young  woman  be- 
ing suddenly  and  unexpectedly  kissed  ?  Ah,  yes. 
And  does  the  young  woman  raise  a  hue  and  cry  ? 
The  young  woman  raises  a  slight  hue,  but  no  cry. — 
Detroit  Tribune. 

The  lady — "  Now,  I  hope  you  won't  spend  this 
money  for  that  vile  liquor."  The  tramp — "Well, 
mum,  I'll  do  me  best ;  but  I'm  not  a  connysoor, 
an'  I  generally  has  to  drink  it  afore  I  can  tell 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad." — Puck. 

"  Laura,"  said  the  fond  mother,  "what  are  the 
intentions  of  that  young  man  you  are  permitting  to 
call  on  you  so  often  ? "  "  Never  mind  that, 
mother,"  answered  the  maiden  ;  "  I  know  what  my 
intentions  are." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

First  citizen — "  I  don't  think  it  is  our  business  ; 
but  I  feel  sure  that  England  isn't  entitled  to  the 
territory  she  claims  from  Venezuela."  Second  citi- 
zen— "  Why -do  you  think  so?"  First  citizen — 
"  If  she  was,  she'd  claim  more." — Puck. 

"  Ha,  ha,"  laughed  the  murderer,  as  he  raised 
his  gleaming  dagger  aloft;  "  ha,  ha."  It  did  not 
escape  him  that  his  victim  shuddered.  "  Ha,  ha," 
he  proceeded  ;  "  you  will  observe  that  I  am  merry. 
Most  people  take  life  too  seriously."  —  Detroit 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Cohenheimer — '*  Mishter  O'Brien,  vos  it 
your  liddel  poy  dot  magician  took  silver  tollars 
from  his  nose  and  ears  at  der  show  last  night?" 
Mr.  O'Brien — "  It  was  my  boy  Dennis."  Mr. 
Cokenheimer — "  How  much  a  veek  will  you  take 
for  dot  poy  ?  " — Life. 

Mr.  Ferry — "  Greatness  is  all  comparative.  For 
example,  an  elephant  four  feet  high  would  be  called 

a  cute  little   thing,  while  a  rat  of  that  size " 

Mrs.  Ferry — "Yes,  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a 
bonnet  is  an  enormous  expense,  but  it  isn't  any- 
thing at  all  when  you  lose  it  at  poker." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

Maude — "Young  Huggins's  engagement  was  a 
very  short  one."  Mabel — "  Is  it  broken  already?" 
Maude — "  It  was  broken  the  very  night  he  pro- 
posed." Mabel —  "  You  don't  say."  Maude  — 
"  Yes  ;  you  see,  Huggins  stutters  frightfully,  and 
it  took  him  nearly  twenty  minutes  to  propose,  and 
after  he  got  through,  the  girl  spoiled  everything 
by  exclaiming,  '  This  is  so  sudden.'  Huggins 
thought  she  was  guying  him." — Yonkers  States- 
man. 


—  Veronica  is  an  absolute  cure  for  dia- 
betes  and  other  forms  of  kidney  troubles.  So 
wonderful  has  been  the  result,  that  physicians  now 
admit  its  great  curative  properties.  Veronica  is  a 
natural  medicinal  spring  water,  and  is  for  sale 
everywhere.     Beware  of  imitations. 


Coughs  and  Hoarseness.    The  irritation  that     DEALERS 
induces  coughing  is  immediately  relieved  by  using 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."     A  simple  and  safe 
remedy. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething,     and  Wrapping 


FERRYSj 

SEEDS, 

Perfect  seeds  grow 
Spaying  crops.  Perfectseeda^ 
Fare  not  grown  by  chance.  Noth-J 
'log  Isever  left  to  chance  in  grow- 
ing Ferry's  Seeds.   Dealers  sell  1 
[  them  everywhere.    Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

L  for  1S96.    Brimful  of  valuable^ 

,  information  about  best  and  new-^ 

t  est  Beeds.      Free   by   mail. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


GRATEFUL  -COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Air.  Epps  has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sup- 
per a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually 
built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around 
us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 


cfe    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  tlie  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail...: 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 
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The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 
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The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


§A  CHOICE  PALM  CHEAPif 

Palms  are  considered  the  rich  A 
man's  plant, because  so  hlgh-pric- j; 
ed  at  tbe  North.  We  grow  them  ?(• 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  to  Id-tJc 
trodnce  them  to  tbe  general  pob-  & 
He,  we  will  mall  a  fine,  healthy jU 
plant — and  a  copy  of  out  cata-X 
looite,  srtfcft  ttSs  just  iiow  to  Juan- x 
aae  Palms  in  lite  wi/itfoir— p*isl-«|* 
paid  to  any  address  lor  only  so  cts.  s£ 
CEET1IAEA  KOBCSTJ.  ^ 

Known  as  Australian  Silk  Oak*j* 
(bat  is  not  a  true  Oak).  A  splendid  ^ 
1  Fii-my- leaved  pot  plant,  ns  decora--^ 


Palm,  as  hardy  and  easily  managed  as  a  Geranium  iU 
graceful  as  a  Fern.   Tbe 


§dtist,  heat,  and  gas  ot  living 
rooms  has  no  visible  effect  on  it, 
^f?  and  ez-erybody  should  grow  it.  A 
Spfine,  strong  plant— and  a  copy 
^Sj.  of  our  catalogue — sent  postpaid 
ik  for  only  15  cents.  Orforonly 
IE  25  cents  n~e  ■wiU  send 
-gnotb  the  Palm  and  Crc- 
-i-  viiu-: i — and  a  catalo~ae 
5w — to  any  address. 
r&  FREE:  Out 68  page  Cat- 
^Dlogne  of  Rare  Florida 
jk  Flowers*  Frails  forlSOfl, 
•k  with  fine  colored  plate,  mailed  free  to  all  appll 

§PIKE  &  ELLSWORTH,  Jessamine,  Ha.g 


jHOOPING: 
COUGH 
CROUP 


i  Can  be  cured 

by  using 

ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
♦       EMBROCATION 

■f  The  celebrated  and  effectual  Eng- 
+  lish  cure,  without  internal  medi- 
Icine.  W.  EDWARD  &  SON,' 
+  Props., London, Eng.  Wholesale. ( 
+  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,NewYork  S 


SOWESTEXjIj     cfe    CO. 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


,„  Wntln,    ,      4D|.4|)3       Sansome     gt_ 


Evans' 
Ale 

is  the  best, 
the  purest, 
most  wholesome, 
most  healthful 

Drink  to  be  found. 
Full  of  Life. 

Never  flat. 

Bright  and  Sparkling, 

No  Sediment. 

Rich  as  Cream, 

No  false  ferments. 

Bottled  at  the  brewery  by 
most  improved  meLhods. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  K., 
P  Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


GATHER  THE  ITEMS  NOW 

They  make  History  in  the  Future. 

We  take  orders  for  clipping  on  any  subj  ect, 
Including  Midwinter  Fair. 

BUREAU  OP  PRESS  CLIPPING, 
335  Dearborn  St..  Chicago. 


§neakfasT  foods 

THEJOHNX CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENT 
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The  debates  now  going  on  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Sh^ll  We  States  concerning  our  foreign  relations  are 

Declare  War  calculated  to  fill  reasonable  men  with  amaze- 
on  Turkey?  ment.     Backwoods  statesmen,  warriors  from 

Iowa,  and  fire-eaters  from  other  inland  States  seem  to  be 
intent  on  declaring  war  on  the  entire  universe.  They  seem 
to  be  striving  to  o'ertop  the  globe   itself — like  Alnaschar, 


they  see,  in  their  mind's  eye,  the  world  already  whipped — 
like  Alexander,  they  sigh  for  new  worlds  to  conquer. 
These  bellicose  gentry  can  not  be  bottled  up  on  this  small 
planet — after  they  have  settled  things  here  on  this  distracted 
globe,  they  will  want  to  "lick  all  creation."  Sherman  in  the 
Senate,  and  Hitt  (chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations)  in  the  House,  have  for  the  past  fortnight  been 
assiduously  tending  the  congressional  safety-valves  ;  but  they 
have  been  driven  away  by  the  screeching  of  steam  as  sena- 
tors like  Davis,  of  Minnesota,  and  representatives  like  Hep- 
burn, of  Iowa,  were  blowing  off  their  exhausts.  Even  Mr. 
Cleveland,  who  was  blowing  off  a  good  deal  of  steam  him- 
self a  few  weeks  ago,  has  been  alarmed  and  annoyed  by  the 
congressional  blasts,  and  has  privately  attempted  to  "pull 
down"  Davis.  But  Davis  will  not  be  "pulled  down."  He 
is  suspected  of  nourishing  Presidential  aspirations  himself, 
and  probably  his  war  talk  has  the  same  inspiration  as  Mr. 
Cleveland's. 

The  latest  manifestation  of  this  frenzy  for  war  which 
seems  to  have  seized  upon  Congress  was  in  the  House  last 
Monday,  when  the  Senate  Armenian  resolutions  came  up. 
These  resolutions  call  upon  the  European  powers  who 
signed  the  treaty  protecting  the  Armenians,  to  enforce  that 
treaty.  Sayer,  of  Texas,  stated  that  the  American  minister 
assures  the  State  Department  that  no  American  citizens  had 
suffered  in  their  persons,  and  Bailey,  of  Texas,  asked 
whether  the  United  States  could  request  the  enforcement  of 
a  treaty  to  which  it  was  not  a  party  ;  Bailey  further  said  that 
when  the  United  States  was  protesting  against  European 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  this  continent,  it  was  not 
a  propitious  time  for  us  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of 
Europe. 

It  was  then  the  wild,  untamed  Western  orator  broke 
loose — the  man  who  always  wants  War.  This  time  it  was 
Hepburn,  of  Iowa.  Congressman  Hepburn  foamed  at  the 
mouth  as  he  made  a  speech  denouncing  Turkey,  and  closed 
by  saying  :  "We  want  deeds,  not  words.  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  :o  the  resolution — that  the  President  be  directed 
to  furnish  the  Turkish  minister  with  his  passports,  and  ter- 
minate all  diplomatic  relations  with  Turkey.  That  will 
mean  something." 

Congressman  Hepburn  did  not  vouchsafe  to  explain  what 
it  would  mean.  Hitt,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  kindly  did  it  for  him  ;  he  said  that  such 
action  would  result  in  recalling  the  United  States  represent- 
atives in  Turkey,  in  depriving  our  fellow-citizens  there  of 
protection,  and  in  breaking  off  diplomatic  relations  with  a 
friendly  power  which  had  violated  no  treaty  with  us.  To 
which  Congressman  Hepburn  bellowed  in  reply  :  "  We  want 
no  friendly  relations  with  murderers  !  "  Grosvenor,  of  Ohio, 
agreed  with  Hepburn,  and  suggested  "sending  a  fleet  to 
Turkey,  as  we  once  did  to  Chile."  Hardy,  of  Indiana,  con- 
curred, and  urged  "  that  the  American  fleet  now  at  Hampton 
Roads  should  pass  the  Dardanelles,  and  make  a  demonstra- 
tion against  Constantinople."  Turpie,  of  Indiana,  fiercely 
demanded  in  the  Senate  that  "  American  cannon  should 
blow  the  Sultan's  seraglio  out  of  existence." 

The  foregoing  is  not  the  chatter  of  monkeys  in  tree-tops 
or  the  raving  of  lunatics  in  Bedlam  ;  it  is  taken  from  the 
Associated  Press  reports  of  debates  in  the  United  States 
Congress.  The  "  war  talk "  has  affected  these  weak- 
brained  congressmen  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are 
making  perpetual  threats  that  this  country  "  has  got  to 
lick  somebody,"  and  perpetual  references  to  sending  "an 
American  fleet  "  to  do  it. 

An  "American  fleet  "—our  whole  navy  is  scarcely  more 
than  "  a  fleet."  The  flying  squadron  which  England  so 
rapidly  put  in  commission  the  other  day,  aggregated  more 
than  half  the  number  of  modern  vessels  we  have  in  our 
entire  navy.  Yet  that  was  only  one  of  many  such  squadrons 
that  England  could  send  out  upon  the  seas.  Before  these 
war-like  congressmen  talk  so  grandiloquently  of  sending 
"American  fleets"  to  the  uttermost  corner  of  the  earth, 
they  had  better  provide  the  fleets  to  send. 

The  speeches  of  Hepburn  and  those  who  agree  with  him 
do  not,  of   course,   represent  the  sober  judgment  of  Con- 


gress. Yet  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Hitt,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  succeeded  in 
choking  off  these  windy  and  brainless  orators.  And  the  ap- 
plause that  came  from  both  the  House  and  the  galleries 
showed  that  the  sympathies  of  most  of  their  hearers  weie 
with  them.  So  in  the  Senate.  Frye  vigorously  advocated 
there  that  "  the  President  should  order  American  war-ships 
to  sail  up  the  Dardanelles."  He  was  supported  by  Call, 
Davis,  and  others.  However,  Sherman  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  prevented  the 
Senate  from  declaring  war  on  Turkey. 

Senator  Davis  has  introduced  a  resolution  "extending" 
the  Monroe  doctrine.  This  "  extension "  of  President 
Monroe's  words  commits  the  United  States  wholly  and 
irrevocably  to  the  protection  of  the  South  American  nations 
under  all  or  any  circumstances.  What  a  time  to  introduce 
such  a  resolution  !  Venezuela  is  quarreling  with  Great 
Britain  over  a  boundary  line  ;  we  have  taken  up  her 
quarrel.  She  has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  She  is  quarreling  with  France,  Germany, 
and  Belgium  over  money  they  claim  she  owes  them  ;  she 
has  broken  off  diplomatic  relations  with  them  ;  they  will 
endeavor  to  collect  the  debt.  Are  we  to  take  up  these 
other  quarrels  of  Venezuela's  too  ?  Brazil  has  a  dispute 
with  France  over  a  boundary ;  are  we  to  take  up  that 
quarrel  too  ?  Brazil  has  a  dispute  with  Italy  over  a  ques- 
tion of  indemnity  said  to  be  due  for  wrongs  to  Italian  sub- 
jects ;  Brazil  refuses  to  pay  ;  are  we  to  take  up  that  quarrel 
too?  And  if,  according  to  Senator  Davis  of  Minnesota, 
Senator  Call  of  Florida,  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachusetts, 
Representative  Hepburn  of  Iowa,  and  similar  war-like 
persons,  we  are  to  take  up  these  quarrels  of  South  Ameri- 
can nations,  shall  we  "lick"  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France,  Italy,  and  Belgium  all  at  once?  Or  shall  we 
"  lick  "  them  singly  ? 

In  either  event,  let  us  point  out  to  these  warriors  that  as 
yet  we  have  Dothing  to  "Hck"  them  with.  Our  little  navy 
of  fifty-one  modern  vessels  is  an  excellent  one,  and  it  is 
officered  by  brave  and  patriotic  men.  But  Great  Britain 
alone  has  six  times  as  many  effective  vessels  as  we  have.  If 
we  are  going  to  "  lick  all  creation,"  we  must  have  something 
to  do  it  with. 

We  would  advise  these  windy  warriors  to  stop  defying  the 
universe,  and  get  down  to  business.  We  do  not  think  they 
!  want  any  war,  but  this  continual  tone  of  menace  may  bring 
[  war  on  at  any  moment.  Let  these  blood-thirsty  statesmen 
I  stop  shouting  for  war  before  we  are  ready,  and  get  ready. 
When  we  are  ready,  they  can  do  much  more  tall  talking  than 
now,  with  much  less  danger  of  war.  Let  Congress  appro- 
priate money  for  coast  defenses — at  least  a  hundred  millions, 
which  is  about  half  what  will  be  required.  Let  Congress  put 
modern  guns  and  fortifications  at  New  York,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco,  San  Diego, 
Puget  Sound,  and  all  our  smaller  sea-ports.  Let  Congress  ap- 
propriate about  two  hundred  millions  for  a  navy — which  is 
about  half  what  the  British  navy  has  cost.  Let  Congress 
furnish  modern  guns  for  our  national  guard  to  practice  gunnery 
with — not  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  ever  handled 
the  breech-block  of  a  modern  gun.  Let  Congress  appro- 
priate money  enough  to  pay  for  ammunition  for  gunnery 
practice  ;  the  United  States  artillerymen  stationed  around 
San  Francisco  do  not  average  in  practice  one  shot  per  gun 
per  man  per  year.  Let  Congress  create  an  army  by  passing 
laws  which  shall  make  military  service  obligatory  for  three 
years  on  all  able-bodied  citizens  between  twenty-one  and 
forty-five  years  of  age ;  that  would  not  make  a  standing 
army,  but  it  would  make  a  nation  of  soldiers,  as  European 
nations  have  done.  And  when  Congress  has  created  coast 
defenses,  created  a  navy,  and  created  an  army,  then  let  the 
Lodges,  the  Calls,  the  Davises,  the  Turpies,  and  the  Hep- 
burns  cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

But  until  Congress  has  furnished  the  implements  of  war, 
these  continual  threats  of  war  are  worse  than  folly.  Threats 
without  the  means  to  back  them  up  are  puerile.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  attempt  to  protect  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  line  drawn  by   its  own  commissioners,   it  would 
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find  itself  not  only  unable  to  do  that,  but  unable  to  protect 
its  own  sea  and  lake  ports. 

Let  us  stop  making  faces,  and  arm. 

There  are  many  skeptical  people  who  do  not  think  that  the 
..  gold  mines    of    California    can  ever  com- 

Mining  Millions      & 

Made  by  pare  with  those  of  South  Africa,  owing  to 

Califor.niams.  tne  different  nature  of  the  gold  deposits. 
Yet  such  persons  do  not  know  of  the  rich  and  varied  min- 
eral deposits  of  this  State.  Auriferous  conglomerate  de- 
posits, similar  in  many  respects  to  the  reefs  of  South  Africa, 
are  found  on  this  coast.  Commencing  in  Shasta  County, 
and  running  through  Siskiyou  up  and  into  the  State  of 
Oregon,  they  embrace  a  large  area.  Mr.  R.  L.  Dunn,  in 
the  XII.  Report  of  the  State  Mineralogist,  estimates  the 
economically  available  gold  contents  of  that  portion  of  the 
channel  that  can  be  located  north  of  the  Klamath  River  at 
$21,000,000,  and  the  section  south  of  the  Klamath  at  $22,-  j 
000,000,  in  all  a  total  estimate  of  $43,000,000.  As  this  is 
only  a  portion  of  the  total  area,  it  naturally  follows  that  a 
much  higher  total  production  than  the  above  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  whole  section.  A  very  small  part  of  the 
total  area  is  worked,  the  balance  being  open  to  purchase 
and  exploration. 

The  success  of  the  Rand  is  largely  owing  to  the  liberal 
capital  given  the  engineers  with  which  to  open  the  mines 
and  provide  reduction  works  of  a  sufficient  size  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  their  moderate  and,  in  some  cases,  low-grade 
ores.  A  similar  course,  to  a  much  smaller  degree  however, 
is  necessary  on  the  conglomerate  deposits  of  Siskiyou 
County.  The  mistaken  policy  of  forcing  a  mine  to  pay  its 
way  from  the  grass  roots  has  been  suicidal  in  many  in- 
stances, and  an  opposite  policy  has,  in  other  cases,  been 
highly  rewarded. 

In  this  connection,  the  story  current  regarding  the  pros- 
pecting of  the  Utica-Stickles,  in  Calaveras,  belonging  to 
Hayward  &  Lane  and  the  Hobart  Estate,  is  interesting. 
It  is  said  that  when  $500,000  had  been  put  into  the  mine 
with  no  adequate  return,  the  capitalists  deemed  it  'wise  to 
stop  further  work,  but  on  the  earnest  supplication  of  Mr. 
Lane,  who  was  to  have  one-third  of  the  property  if  it  proved 
a  success,  they  agreed,  so  it  is  said,  to  sink  another  level. 
Success  came.  In  a  few  months  the  profits  paid  them  back 
their  advances,  and  it  is  stated  that  this  group  produced  in 
one  month  (last  May)  $900,000. 

The  Anaconda  group  of  Butte,  Montana,  is  another  in- 
stance of  courage  rewarded.  Putting  the  mines  on  a  paying 
basis  so  strained  the  large  resources  of  Haggin  S:  Tevis 
that  at  one  time  it  was  whispered  on  the  streets  that  they  : 
would  be  carried  down.  The  reduction  works,  with  cost  of 
construction  and  subsidiary  interests,  represent  an  invest- 
ment estimated  by  the  Engi>ieering  and  Mining  Journal  at 
$15,500,000.  But  at  last  the  turning  point  was  reached. 
Outgo  changed  to  income,  and  a  quarter  interest  lajt  autumn 
was  sold  for  $7,500,000.  To  show  how  little  can  be  told 
about  an  unopened  mine,  a  third  interest  in  the  "Anaconda" 
was  given  on  the  start  for  sinking  the  shaft  eighty  feet,  or, 
in  other  words,  for  $800.  This  company  is  to  pay  $3,000,000 
in  dividends  in  1896. 

The  Calumet  and  Hec'.a,  which  nearly  brought  its  owners 
to  bankruptcy,  so  great  was  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  a 
paying  basis,  has  paid  the  enormous  sum  of  $44,350,000  in 
dividends. 

The  Ontario  cost  Haggin  &  Tevis  $30,000  to  buy.  It 
has  paid  $13,175,000  in  dividends.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Senator  George  Hearst,  who  was  the  mining  man  or  expert 
for  Haggin  &  Tevis,  was  in  their  debt  for  $250,000.  When  , 
in  Salt  Lake,  the  Ontario  was  brought  to  his  attention.  He 
liked  it — it  pleased  him,  and  as  the  purchase  had  to  be 
made  quickly,  so  the  story  goes,  he  drew  on  Haggin  &  I 
Tevis  for  the  amount.  When  the  draft  was  presented,  it 
is  said  that  Mr.  Haggin  refused  to  honor  it,  but  that  Mr. 
Tevis  looked  upon  the  matter  differently,  saying  that  George 
Hearst  was  on  their  books  for  a  large  amount,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  that  money  back  was  by  going  into  this  new 
speculation  also.  This  was  finally  decided  upon,  and  it  be-  : 
came  one  of  the  great  producers.  While  a  great  deal  of 
money  has  been  lost  in  mining,  it  can  not  but  be  surmised 
that  there  are  instances  where  the  money  would  have  been 
all  regained  had  more  courage  been  shown,  as  in  the  cases 
cited  above. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  the  great 
mining  fortunes  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  made  by 
mining  men  or  operators,  and  not  by  mining  engineers — in 
other  words,  by  self-taught  men  and  not  by  graduates. 
George  Hearst,  Marcus  Daly,  John  Mackay,  James  G.  Fair, 
George  Grayson,  C.  Lane,  W.  E.  Dean,  and  many  others, 
are  proofs  of  this.  In  fact,  of  the  thirty  men  who  have  ap- 
proached the  million  point  (the  majority  passing  it),  twenty- 
nine  were  mining  men  and  one  a  mining  engineer.  "  While 
the  professor  studies  the  busy  bee,  the  bee-hunter  gathers  j 
the  hopiy,"  is,  perhaps,  the  humorous  way  of  putting  it. 


No  one  need  hesitate  to  make  mining  his  life's  work  because 
he  has  not  had  a  college  training. 

A  good  illustration  of  a  large  profit  from  a  small  invest- 
ment is  the  Hidden  Treasure,  at  Sunny  South,  in  this 
State.  This  mine  was  located  in  1S70,  and  prospecting  and 
development  work  was  carried  on  till  September,  1S76,  when 
the  mine  became  a  producer.  Up  to  that  time  the  total  cost 
to  share-holders  was  $6,961.24,  in  the  form  of  assessments. 
Since  then  the  mine  has  been  self-supporting,  and  has  paid 
in  dividends  $407,052,  and  has  a  reserve  fund  of  $50,993. 53, 
or  a  total  profit  of  $458,045.53,  on  an  outlay  of  $6,961.24. 

The  Golden  River  Mine  at  Red  Point,  Placer  County, 
bought  a  few  years  ago  for  $42,000,  has  produced  since 
then  $504,685,  paying  dividends  to  its  owners. 

Another  Placer  mine,  the  Morning  Star  of  Iowa  Hill, 
distributes  $3,508  share  per  month  to  its  owners,  or  over 
$100,000  a  year,  there  being  2,400  shares  in  the  company. 
This  mine  could  have  been  bought  five  years  ago  for 
$48,000. 

All  over  the  State  of  California  there  are  opportunities 
for  investment — not  only  on  the  hundred  miles  of  Mother 
Lode  extending  from  Mariposa  to  El  Dorado  Counties,  but 
in  the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  counties.  The  time 
will  come  when  the  Mother  Lode  will  be  dotted  with 
hoisting-works  from  end  to  end.  There  are  sections  that 
have  never  been  touched,  others  worked  only  superficially, 
and  others  worked  down  to  a  zone  of  low  mineralization, 
which  the  Kennedy,  the  Stickles,  and  others  have  gone 
through  and  found  dividends.  It  requires  courage  and 
money  to  sink,  but  it  will  be  done — Hamilton  Smith  is  do- 
ing it  on  the  Oneida,  near  the  Kennedy.  Great  fortunes 
have  been  made  from  the  Mother  Lode,  and  there  are  many 
more  to  be  made. 

There  is  a  disposition  to  look  upon  mining  as  gambling. 
R.  G.  Dunn  &  Co.,  in  their  Weekly  Review  of  Trade,  of 
January  4th,  state  that  the  commercial  failures  for  1895 
number  13,197,  with  liabilities  amounting  to  $173,196,000. 
From  this  it  seems  that  there  is  a  slight  element  of  chance 
also  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  merchandise. 


California,  as  we  have  often  said,  is  the  tramp's  paradise. 
How  Kindly  Cali-  ^e  vagrants  of  the  Union  know  this  so 
FOKNiA  Treats  well  that  unless  the  blessing  of  our  climate 
her  Tramps.  be  0ffset  with  severe  artificial  disadvantages, 

the  State  will  become  each  year  the  winter  resort  of  a  greater 
multitude  of  traveling  loafers.  We  are  already  cursed  with 
more  of  these  pests  than  the  law  officers  of  the  interior  seem 
to  be  able  to  handle.  Tramps'  camps  have  become  a  winter 
institution  in  Southern  California.  These  colonies  of  lazy 
and  worthless  bummers  are  outfitted  with  tents.  They  beg 
and  steal  from  the  surrounding  inhabitants,  who  are  afraid 
of  them,  for  arson,  robbery,  and  murder  are  vengeful  possi- 
bilities when  a  tramp-colony  is  refused  what  it  asks.  So 
determined  are  the  unpleasant  strangers  to  live  without  work 
that  they  adopt  a  military  organization  and  are  ready  to  give 
battle  to  the  rural  police.  Near  Riverside,  the  other  day,  the 
officers  who  descended  upon  one  of  the  camps  were  routed, 
horse,  foot,  and  dragoons,  after  a  brisk  engagement.  In 
earlier  days,  when  mining  and  not  agriculture  engaged  the 
people,  California  would  have  disposed  of  such  militant  bum- 
mers with  rope  and  pistoL  But  farmers  are  of  a  peaceable 
spirit,  and  their  occupation  isolates  them.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  officers  fail  to  cope  with  the  tramps,  it  is  probable  that 
the  exasperated  ranchers  will  take  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Honest  and  industrious  men  will  not  continue  in- 
definitely to  be  taxed  and  terrorized  by  truculent  and  thievish 
vagabonds. 

How  comfortable  the  tramp's  life  is  made  for  him  here, 
how  easily  he  manages  to  exist  without  toil,  was  interestingly 
revealed  by  the  recently  printed  narrative  of  a  young  man 
who,  as  a  "hobo,"  made  the  trip  from  San  Diego  to  San 
Francisco.  His  experience  shows  that  money  is  not  neces- 
sary in  California  to  a  man  who  makes  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
tourist.  There  is  still  an  unlimited  supply  of  tender-hearted 
people  who  would  rather  take  the  chance  of  encouraging 
vagrancy  than  run  the  risk  of  withholding  help  from  worthy 
men  seeking  work — a  character  always  assumed  by  the 
tramp,  of  course.  This  amateur  and  a  companion  loitered 
on  their  journey  for  over  a  month,  and  never  went  hungry. 
They  were  taken  for  the  genuine  article  by  the  real  tramps 
they  met,  and  also  by  the  police  of  the  towns  and  villages, 
thus  gaining  a  perfect  insight  into  the  life.  In  Delmar,  for 
example,  they  were  told  that  if  they  could  induce  the  con- 
stable to  arrest  them,  they  would  get  a  "floater" — that  is  to 
say,  be  housed  over  night  in  the  jail  and  floated  onward  in 
the  morning,  stayed  by  a  good  breakfast.  "  I  am  told,"  re- 
lates the  young  man,  "  that  in  some  of  these  places  the  tramp 
is  sentenced  to  ten  days,  but  the  constable  lets  him  off",  giv- 
ing him  a  couple  of  dollars  as  an  inducement  to  leave,  and 
charges  the  county  one  dollar  a  day  for  the  ten  days."  By 
stealing  rides  and  begging  at  houses,  the  pair  made  pleasant 
progress.     Not   only   subsistence   but   social   attentions,   it 


seems,  are  the  agreeable  portion  of  the  moneyless  tourist  in 
Southern  California.     As  witness  : 

"  At  Carlsbad  we  were  in  great  luck.  My  chum  did  some  chores 
round  a  house  and  the  lady  took  us  both  in.  We  got  a  wash,  a  good 
meal,  a  bed,  and  spent  the  evening  playing  the  piano  and  cards. 
Next  morning  the  lady  put  up  a  big  lunch  for  us,  and  we  jumped  the 
blind  baggage-car  when  the  train  came  along." 

Sleeping  in  barns  and  hay-stacks  by  night,  begging  for 
food  during  the  day,  walking  for  pleasure,  and  taking  the 
cars  for  speed,  the  adventure  proceeded  joyously.  Profes- 
sional tramps  were  encountered  in  large  numbers.  At 
Goshen  there  was  an  encampment,  with  a  captain  to  com- 
mand and  a  negro  servant  to  do  the  cooking.  The  com- 
pany slept  in  tents,  and  regular  details  were  sent  out  to 
forage.  This  community  called  itself  the  "  Sons  of  Rest," 
and  had  for  its  motto  the  sybaritic  sentiment,  "  Fools  and 
mules  work."  One  of  these  gentry  declined  to  rise  when 
the  morning  meal  was  announced.  "  He  declared  he  was 
suffering  from  ennui,  and  commanded  the  negro  to  bring 
him  his  breakfast  in  bed,  which  was  done." 

The  amateurs  found  that  they  generally  could  get  work 
when  they  asked  for  it ;  but,  like  the  regulars,  they  were 
under  no  necessity  to  labor.  Charity  abounded,  and  they 
pursued  their  way  without  hardship.  Since  novices  could 
do  so  well,  the  lot  of  a  skilled  loafer  must  be  pleasant  in- 
deed. It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  tramp  looks  down  with 
contempt  on  the  workingman  who  drudges  for  a  livelihood 
that  is  to  be  had  without  exertion. 

We  have  no  snow  here,  practically  no  winter,  and  the 
tramp  comes  to  us  in  the  assurance  that  there  is  a  picnic 
awaiting  him.  He  will  come,  and  bring  his  comrades  with 
him,  while  the  people  and  the  officers  of  the  law  remain  as 
kind  as  the  skies.  That  each  town  is  anxious  to  pass  the 
vagabonds  on  to  the  next,  and  will  even  offer  him  a  reward  to 
go,  is  natural  enough  under  present  conditions,  which  are 
disgraceful  to  a  civilized  State.  So  long  as  we  have  this 
want  of  concert,  this  anarchy,  the  army  of  tramps  will  in- 
crease. Yet  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  evil  should 
not  be  abated,  and  even  turned  to  profitable  account.  There 
are  fifty-seven  counties,  and  all  save  a  few  of  them  need 
more  roads  and  better  roads.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
for  the  several  boards  of  supervisors  to  put  themselves  in 
communication  with  one  another  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing. If  this  were  done — if  every  tramp  arrested 
should  be  given  the  full  penalty  of  the  law  against  vagrancy 
and  compelled  to  work  on  the  roads  during  the  entire  term 
of  his  sentence,  a  solid  advantage  would  be  reaped,  and  the 
tramps  kept  away  from  California  in  future. 

Pending  such  action  as  this  by  the  authorities,  the  duty  of 
the  individual  citizen  is  clear.  Charity  to  the  undeserving  is 
a  wrong  done  the  deserving.  Every  tramp  supported  in 
idleness  is  an  encouragement  to  better  men  to  abandon 
honest  ways. 

It  was  stated  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  newspapers  that  a 
0oE  San    Francisco    morning    journal    sent   out 

Daily  over  the  coast  a  large  number  of  agents  to 

Pictuke"Books-  act  as  feelers  in  order  to  discover  what  kind 
of  matter  the  public  likes  and  what  it  objects  to.  To  the 
amazement  of  the  publishers,  the  majority  of  the  complaints 
were  that  the  paper  "printed  too  many  pictures." 

The  wisdom  of  this  inquiring  publisher  commands  respect. 
By  pursuing  the  scientific  method  of  acquiring  knowledge, 
he  has  rescued  himself  from  the  pervasive  journalistic  de- 
lusion that  by  sitting  in  a  newspaper  office  and  issuing  a 
newspaper  a  man  becomes  an  expert  in  divining  the  thoughts 
and  tastes  of  a  public  with  which  he  has  no  personal  contact. 
Newspapers  very  frequently  give  glaring  and  affronting  evi- 
dence that  the  men  who  manufacture  them  are  in  ignorance 
of  what  their  subscribers  desire.  Let  one  journal  anywhere 
make  a  success,  and  newspapers  everywhere  will  follow  its 
methods  with  a  simian  fidelity  of  imitation  that  strongly  con- 
firms Darwin.  Unhappily,  the  defects  of  the  successful 
paper  are  more  likely  to  be  copied  than  its  merits. 

Ninety-nine  people  in  a  hundred  take  a  daily  paper  for  its 
news  ;  they  endure  the  rest  as  an  affliction  that  can  not  be 
escaped.  But  the  editor  is  prone  to  think  that  it  is  the  "  fine 
writing,"  the  "pictures,"  the  " enterprise,"  which  manifests 
itself  in  a  chaos  of  excited  though  not  exciting  head-lines,  that 
bring  the  circulation.  This  theory  is  more  flattering  to  pro- 
fessional pride  than  the  recognition  of  the  cold  truth  that  the 
average  reader  wants  the  news  only,  and  is  bored,  annoyed, 
disgusted,  or  infuriated,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  the  intrusion 
of  the  editor,  reporter,  picture-maker,  ~and  head-line  shouter. 

Most  successful  newspapers  of  late  years  have  run  to 
pictures.  They  have  succeeded  in  spite  of  their  "  art  de- 
partment," whose  products  are  accepted  by  the  patient 
public  as  a  regrettable  proof  that  the  publisher's  energy  is 
greater  than  his  judgment.  In  the  nature  of  things,  the 
"  art  "  of  the  daily  newspaper  is  dreadful,  yet  it  costs  a  lot  of 
money.  We  mentioned  last  week  the  fact  that  in  Chicago 
the  proprietors  of  the  dailies  have  been  throwing  away 
about  six   hundred   thousand   dollars   a  year  in   chromos, 
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which  most  of  their  readers  did  not  even  look  at.  Yet  a 
chromo  is  a  chaste,  and  beautiful,  and  priceless  thing  corn- 
pared  with  the  cuts  that  smite  the  eye  daily  in  the  news- 
papers. These  cuts  seldom  explain  anything.  They  do 
not  illustrate  the  text,  nor  do  they  give  pleasure  to  anybody. 
In  workmanship  they  are  commonly  far  below  the  labels  on 
tomato-cans,  and  no  advertiser  would  use  them  on  bill- 
boards. They  irritate  every  reader  who  possesses  a  trace  of 
taste  by  their  want  of  appositeness  and  their  preposterous 
crudity.  Out  of  the  newspapers  there  are  no  such  pictures 
to  be  seen.  Compare  the  best  of  them  with  the  worst 
pictorial  efforts  of  the  theatrical  printer  on  the  dead-walls, 
and  the  abysmal  inferiority  of  newspaper  art  is  demon- 
strated. Behind  it  there  seems  to  be  only  the  motive  of 
mindless  custom.  That  it  is  tolerated — that  the  publishers 
do  not  awaken  to  the  unsurpassed  demerit  of  the  work — is 
due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  pictures  in  one  newspaper 
are  as  bad  as  those  in  another.  Therefore  one  excuses  all. 
The  reader,  of  course,  has  no  remedy  except  to  swear  as 
he  chases  the  elusive  news  through  a  checker-board  of  cuts. 

Most  newspaper  pictures  are  as  trivial  in  subject  as  they 
are  vile  in  execution.  The  "  artist "  is  but  a  stupid  reporter, 
whose  tool  is  the  pencil  instead  of  the  pen.  While  his  writ- 
ing confrere  describes  for  us  a  burglary,  the  artist  supplies 
"the  barrel  past  which  Officer  Shaughnessy  ran  in  pursuit 
of  the  criminal, !'  or  "the  post  in  which  the  policeman's 
bullet  was  imbedded."  If  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
we  get  with  our  breakfast  an  appetizing  view  of  the  corpse 
lying  on  its  slab  in  the  morgue,  and  an  enlightening  repre- 
sentation of  a  street-corner  showing  a  lamp-post,  with  a  star 
near  by  on  the  sidewalk,  which  indicates  the  "spot  where 
Smith  was  stabbed."  Inasmuch  as  there  are  not  fewer  than 
two  millions  of  street-corners  in  the  United  States  not  differ- 
ing greatly  from  that  where  Smith  had  the  misfortune  to  fall, 
such  pictures  add  neither  to  the  sum  of  knowledge  nor,  after 
a  while,  to  the  gayety  of  nations. 

Work  of  this  kind,  however,  is  only  stupid.  It  is  when 
lovely  woman  lures,  or  the  suggestions  of  soaring  fancy 
assail,  that  the  newspaper  artist  rises  to  a  nuisance  of  magni- 
tude. His  ideal  is  the  female  in  tights,  though  he  is  not  un- 
happy when  she  has  skirts  to  disarrange.  So  long  as  he  can 
be  salacious  he  is  indifferent  to  details.  The  Sunday  paper 
gives  him  his  full  opportunity  to  treat  the  public  to  legs  and 
underclothes.  It  is  a  fine  Sabbath  refection  to  which  our 
newspaper  publishers  invite  us  to  sit  down,  truly.  The 
range  of  thought  is  wide.  It  extends  from  the  stage  of  the 
theatres,  whose  existence  reflects  on  the  police,  to  the  night- 
dresses of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  distorted  marvels  of 
the  dime  museums.  Crime,  lingerie,  and  indecent  exposure 
constitute  the  pictorial  banquet.  Not  the  critic  but  the 
grand  jury  and  the  district  attorney  should  be  moved  to 
activity  by  this  species  of  Sunday  paper,  with  which  San 
Francisco,  in  common  with  every  large  city  in  the  country, 
is  disgraced.  Time  was  when  the  Police  Gazette  had  a 
monopoly  of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  free  trade  in  nastiness 
has  been  proclaimed  by  the  daily  press  of  the  United  States. 

It  can  not  be  but  that  in  the  process  of  evolution  one  of 
two  things  will  occur  :  Either  a  process  will  be  discovered 
by  which  good  drawings  can  be  reproduced  by  the  daily 
newspaper,  or  the  present  "  art  department "  will  be  elimi- 
nated. Under  existing  mechanical  conditions,  the  only 
allowable  pictures  are  portraits,  when  they  can  be  printed  so 
as  to  be  recognizable,  fac-similes  of  ships,  remarkable  ma- 
chines, improved  bicycles,  and  the  like — in  short,  diagrams 
and  anything  that  really  illustrates  and  helps  the  text.  The 
printing  of  pictures  merely  because  they  are  pictures,  no 
matter  how  badly  they  are  done  or  how  inappropriate  to 
the  occasion,  is  imbecile,  and  offensive  equally  to  the  eye 
and  sense  of  the  defenseless  reader,  who,  having  paid  for  a 
newspaper,  resents  the  thrusting  upon  him  of  an  idiotic 
picture-book  instead. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk,  in  Congress  and  in  the  news- 
T      „  papers,  about  "  recognizing  the   Cuban   in- 

of  surgents."     Yet  nothing  seems  to  come  of 

CuBA-  it.     The    insurgents    apparently  do  not  re- 

main in  one  spot  long  enough  to  be  recognized.  The  Argo- 
naut has  a  plan  which  seems  to  us  simple  and  feasible. 
The  insurgents  claim  that  all  they  need  is  money,  supplies, 
and  ammunition.  With  the  first,  they  could  obtain  the  other 
two.  Now  why  do  not  the  congressmen  and  newspaper 
men  who  are  so  ardently  advocating  the  "recognition"  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents,  get  up  a  Cuban  loan  ?  Twenty-five 
or  thirty  millions  would  do  the  business.  The  insurgents 
have  intimated  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  issue  bonds. 
Then  these  gentlemen  of  whom  we  speak  could  subscribe 
for  them.  Money  talks.  These  editors  and  congressmen 
certainly  ought  to  be  willing  to  back  up  their  protestations  of 
friendship  with  their  coin.  If  they  refuse  to  do  so,  their 
protestations  are  not  worth  much.  The  Senate  is  full  of 
millionaires — how  much  will  they  subscribe  toward  a  Cuban 
loan?  Mr.  Hearst  advocates  in  his  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner and  his  New  York  Journal  the  cause  of  Cuba  ;  he  is  a 


millionaire — how  much  will  Mr.  Hearst  subscribe  toward  a 
Cuban  loan  ?  Mr.  de  Young's  Chronicle  is  also  in  favor  of 
Cuban  independence  ;  he  too  is  a  millionaire  ;  how  much 
will  Mr.  de  Young  give  toward  a  Cuban  loan? 

The  report  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  the  deserts  of  the  ap- 
Fbaudulent  plicants  for  charity  under  the  Robinson  be- 

Begcars  and  the  quest  fund,  which  is  distributed   annually  in 

Salvation  Army.    gan    francisCO,    proves    two    things.        First, 

that  this  city  has  its  full  share  of  professional  "unfortunates," 
and,  second,  that  alms-giving  to  do  any  good  must  be  done 
by  experienced  persons.  If  the  generosity  of  the  rich  were 
able  to  cure  poverty,  it  would  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  the  United  States,  those  who  have 
are  willing  to  help  those  who  have  not — too  willing,  indeed, 
for  benevolence  that  is  not  discriminating  undoubtedly  does 
more  harm  than  good.  This  is  so  well  recognized  that  the 
average  man  or  woman  of  intelligence  who,  from  kindly  im- 
pulse or  a  sense  of  duty,  desires  to  aid  the  poor,  now  usually 
makes  use  of  the  organized  charities  as  an  instrumentality. 
The  importuned  individual  is  thus  enabled  to  protect  him- 
self by  referring  the  cases  of  applicants  to  these  institutions, 
which  are  supposed  to  investigate  before  bestowing  assist- 
ance. 

But  how  systematically  the  organized  charities  are  preyed 
upon  here  by  the  cunning  unworthy  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  admirably  explicit  report  submitted  by  Captain  Mc- 
Fee,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  to  the  mayor.  If  "  dead-beats  " 
did  not  succeed  as  a  rule  in  getting  what  they  ask  for,  it  is 
reasonable  to  presume  that  they  would  quit  the  business  and 
go  to  work.  The  captain  and  his  associates  are  equally 
thorough  and  unsentimental  in  the  manner  of  their  inquiries 
and  their  conclusions.  Experience  has  cured  them  of  illu- 
sions.    Observe  how  luminously  definite  they  are  : 

"  Mrs.  H.  D. — Drinks  a  heap  more  than  she  works.  Has  two 
boys,  neither  of  whom  amounts  to  much,  though  one  of  them  works. 
The  family  as  a  whole  is  not  up  to  much. 

"  Mrs.  B. — Has  a  pretty  easy  brand  of  poverty.  Two  daughters 
earn  respectively  twenty  and  twenty-five  dollars  a  month.  The 
family  owns  a  piano,  and  has  every  appearance  of  being  pretty  com- 
fortable. 

"  Mrs.  A.  D. — Undeserving.  Lives  quite  comfortably,  is  able  to 
give  her  daughter  music  lessons,  and  allows  her  old  mother  to  do 
professional  begging." 

And  so  on,  case  after  case,  with  name,  address,  and  full 
particulars.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  many  instances 
such  as  follow,  reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  : 

"  Mrs.  R.— Poor,  friendless,  and  deserving. 

"  Mrs.  E.  A.  A. — Worthy  case  all  round.     Poor,  willing,  square. 

"  Mrs.  Nora  V. — Good  old  soul.  Eighty-two  years  old  and  wholly 
self-dependent.   Nearly  blind,  feeble,  but  plucky  and  not  half  dead  yet. 

"  Miss  E. — A  maiden  lady.  Middle-aged,  sick,  in  great  distress. 
Utterly  unable  to  assist  herself.  Good  blood,  good  breeding,  great 
need." 

The  value  to  the  community  of  an  organization  such  as 
this  is  obvious.  It  does  at  once  the  work  of  a  police  de- 
tective and  a  philanthropist,  protecting  the  charitable  and 
directing  relief  to  where  it  belongs.  Confidence  in  the 
Army's  judgment  is  strengthened  by  its  power  to  make 
allowances.  Not  only  does  it  separate  the  sheep  from  the 
goats,  but  it  can  offer  for  merciful  consideration  those  who 
are  neither  sheep  nor  goats.  "  Mrs.  E.  B.,"  being  an  unre- 
deemed goat,  for  her  the  Army  has  no  good  words.  It  re- 
ports : 

"A  fraud.  Makes  a  pretense  of  peddling  to  cover  a  more  un- 
wholesome and  immoral  calling.     Hard  drinker  and  general  beat." 

But  "  Mrs.  B.,"  though  she  has  her  weaknesses,  is  not 
without  the  pale : 

"  Washerwoman.  Works  honestly  and  hard.  Takes  a  drink  occa- 
sionally, but  has  only  the  good  will  of  her  neighbors.  She  needs 
assistance." 

Likewise,  "  Mrs.  M.  C,"  who,  though  "poor,  honest,  and 
willing,"  yet  bends  before  hard  fate  to  the  extent  of  drink- 
ing "a  glass  once  in  a  while."  Still  she  is  "  a  pretty  decent 
woman"  and  needs  help.  Her  case  is,  the  report  says, 
"straight  business."  Another,  "Mrs.  C.  D.,"  is  "all  right. 
Poor,  commonplace,  smelly."  There  is  no  nonsense  about 
such  work  as  this.  It  lets  the  light  right  in  on  the  city's 
gross  and  unlovely  poverty,  and  invites  the  helping  hand. 

Probably  three-fourths  of  the  money  paid  by  good- 
hearted  people  under  the  belief  that  they  are  relieving  dis- 
tress is  wasted  on  impostors,  drunkards,  bummers,  and 
calculating  beats,  male  and  female.  This  waste,  and  worse 
than  waste,  can  be,  and  ought  to  be,  saved.  The  benevolent 
societies,  with  their  paid  officers,  are  well  enough,  but  in- 
comparably the  best  almoner  is  the  Salvation  Army.  On 
its  practical  side  it  is  in  close  touch  with  the  lower  levels  of 
life,  where  there  is  always  suffering  caused  by  sheer  want. 
These  men  and  women  of  the  Army  necessarily  become  ex- 
perts in  determining  who  is  and  who  is  not  worthy.  They 
understand  human  nature  and  have  pity  for  its  weaknesses, 
while  they  learn  to  be  stern  toward  dishonesty  and  cunning 
greed.  The  town  is  patroled  by  them  night  and  day,  for  to 
give  material  aid  is,  if  a  less  conspicuous,  a  more  important  \ 
part  of  their  religion  than  drum-beating  and  street-preaching 


As  an  almoner,  the  Salvation  Army  is  not  dainty  and  re- 
fined. It  does  not  visit  the  poor  in  a  lady-like  way  at  all, 
but  goes  boldly,  with  sensible  kindness,  into  the  cellars,  and 
garrets,  and  greasy  back-rooms  of  the  slums,  and  gets  at 
the  facts  concerning  the  wretched  inhabitants.  Money  in- 
trusted to  these  forthright,  courageous  Samaritans  is  neither 
appropriated  to  their  own  use,  in  the  way  of  salaries  or 
otherwise,  nor  is  it  squandered  on  pretenders.  We  in  San 
Francisco  have  learned  this  by  experience.  It  is  only  the 
simple  truth  to  say  that  the  Salvation  Army  can  be  trusted. 
And  it  is  worthy  of  greater  and  more  general  trust  than  is 
reposed  in  it.  Its  institutions  for  the  housing  of  the  home- 
less and  repentant  deserve  more  generous  support,  and  its 
methods  of  distributing  alms  are  so  excellent,  so  unequaled, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  work  of  caring  for  the  desperately  poor 
ought  to  be  turned  over  to  it  by  the  charitable.  -  Fraudulent 
beggars  find  in  it  their  most  acute  enemy,  and  the  really 
needy  their  most  helpful  friend.  It  is  entitled  to  the  en- 
couragement of  every  charitable  man  and  woman  in  the 
community. 

We  have  been  hearing  a  good  deal  lately  about  the  "  stalwart 
Cleveland's  Americanism"    of   the   present  Democratic 

Sham  administration.     We  are  continually  called 

Americanism.  upon  t0  acjmjre  the  "patriotic  attitude "  of 
President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney.  Let  us  examine 
this  "patriotic  attitude."  Let  us  look  into  this  "stalwart 
Americanism." 

In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  South  Africa,  a  number  of 
Americans  have  been  arrested  for  an  alleged  plot  against 
the  Boer  Government.  They  are  threatened  with  fines, 
confiscation  of  property,  and  possibly  long  imprisonment. 
Some  have  been  released  on  bail ;  others — notably  John 
Hays  Hammond — are  still  in  jail.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been 
proved  against  any  of  these  men  ;  if  they  were  plotting, 
their  plots  were  futile.  They  committed  no  acts  of  violence 
against  the  Boer  Government.  No  shots  were  fired  in 
Johannesburg.  Yet  some  of  them  are  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, others  under  heavy  bail  bonds,  many  threatened  with 
loss  of  property  and  long  imprisonment,  and  all  to  be 
tried  before  a  Boer  court,  with  whose  language,  laws,  and 
usages  they  are  utterly  unfamiliar. 

In  the  Transvaal  Republic,  in  South  Africa,  some  eight 
hundred  Englishmen,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  invaded  a 
peaceful  people.  With  magazine  rifles  and  machine  guns, 
they  fired  upon  the  Boers.  They  killed  some  of  them,  and 
wounded  others.  These  Englishmen  were  overpowered  and 
arrested.  But  on  the  demand  of  the  English  Government 
they  were  at  once  paroled,  marched  to  the  frontier,  and  there 
turned  over  to  the  English  authorities.  Dr.  Jameson  and  his 
officers  are  now  upon  the  sea — they  sailed  on  the  twentieth 
of  January  for  England,  where  he  and  his  men  are  to  be 
tried  before  the  English  courts  and  by  the  English  laws.  It 
is  already  common  talk,  according  to  our  London  corre- 
spondent, that  the  trial  will  be  a  farce. 

Now  what  have  those  two  "stalwart  Americans,"  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney,  done  at  this  juncture? 
Have  they  demanded,  as  England  did,  that  the  American 
citizens  now  in  jail  at  Johannesburg  be  turned  over  to  the 
United  States  for  trial?  No — all  that  has  been  done  is  for 
Secretary  Olney  plaintively  to  "request  Great  Britain  to 
protect  American  interests  in  the  Transvaal."  Since  then 
President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney  have  done  nothing 
in  the  matter  at  all. 

Now  we  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Cleveland  and  his  man 
Olney  if  the  life  and  property  of  an  American  are  not  as 
sacred  as  those  of  an  Englishman  ?  Waiving  all  question 
of  what  Hammond  and  the  other  Americans  may  have 
done,  the  fact  remains  that  Jameson  and  his  English  fol- 
lowers did  much  more.  Yet  they  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  English  authorities.  Why  have  not  Hammond  and  his 
companions  been  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  American 
consular  agent,  to  be  tried  by  the  courts  of  their  own  country  ? 
Why  should  England  be  favored  in  this  matter  ?  Is  an 
Englishman  better  than  an  American  in  the  eyes  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  and  his  man  Olney?  If  they  do  not  think 
so,  why  have  they  not  demanded  what  the  English  Govern- 
ment did — the  custody  of  its  imprisoned  subjects  ? 

We  think  that  President  Cleveland  and  his  man  Olney 
are  too  busy  with  their  sheet-iron  thunder  threats  of  war 
and  manufacturing  Presidential  booms  out  of  the  griefs  of 
greaser  republics  to  pay  any  attention  to  Americans  re- 
strained of  their  liberty  in  foreign  lands.  If  Salisbury  and 
Chamberlain  succeeded  in  getting  Jameson  and  his  com- 
panions out  of  the  Boer  grasp  and  under  English  law,  why 
did  not  Cleveland  and  Olney  succeed  in  obtaining  as  much 
for  Hammond  and  his  companions?  But  they  did  not  even 
try.  If  harm  shall  come  to  these  Americans,  it  will  be  due 
to  the  criminal  negligence  of  President  Cleveland  and  Sec- 
retary Olney.  The  kind  of  "stalwart  Americanism"  that 
neglects  imprisoned  Americans  abroad  to  work  up  war- 
scare  Presidential  booms  at  home  is  not  to  our  liking. 
Shame  upon  such  sham  Americanism. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  3, 


NELL,  OF  "THE  HELL'S  GATE,"  YUMA. 


An  Arizona  Story. 

The  fervid  August  sun  poured  down  its  heat  from  the 
blue  sky  until  the  very  air  visibly  quivered  over  the  low, 
straggling,  flat-roofed  houses  of  the  town  of  Yuma.  There 
was  a  glare  everywhere  :  the  streets,  deep  with  powdered 
white  dust  ;  the  clumps  of  cactus,  with  their  broad,  fleshy 
leaves  ;  the  muddy  waters  of  the  Colorado,  sweeping 
silently  on  to  the  sea — all  reflected  the  fierce  sunlight  till 
the  eye  ached  and  blenched.  There  was  even  a  glare  from 
the  rough,  red-painted  boards  of  the  Hell's  Gate  Saloon, 
and  a  tendency  on  the  warping  floor  of  the  veranda  to  curve 
up  as  it  radiated  the  heat  in  the  faces  of  a  few  lounging 
Indians  who  had  invaded  the  scant  shadow  of  its  roof. 
The  bar-room  itself  was  all  but  deserted  ;  even  the  usual 
habitues  were  missing,  having  apparently  buried  themselves 
from  the  excessive  heat  within  the  shelter  afforded  by  the 
thick  walls  of  the  surrounding  adobes. 

The  bar-tender,  Apache  Bill — a  sobriquet  acquired  in  the 
dim  past,  owing  to  his  habitation  with  a  semi-civilized  lady 
of  that  race — having  finished  washing  away  the  stains  of 
recent  nocturnal  dissipation  from  the  room  and  polishing 
the  already  glittering  glasses  and  bottles  that  stood  in  pyra- 
mids and  rows  back  of  the  mahogany  counter,  cast  aside  his 
towel,  left  his  place  behind  the  bar,  yawned,  and,  swearing 
that  the  weather  was  damned,  sank  into  a  seat  near  the  door, 
where,  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest  and  tipping  his  chair 
back  against  the  wall,  he  sat  drowsily  nodding  as  he  listened 
to  the  music  that  a  young  fellow  from  the  East,  slowly  dying 
of  consumption,  was  coaxing  from  an  old  piano  that  stood 
on  a  little  stage  in  the  rear. 

A  row  of  gambling-tables,  unused  and  shoved  back  against 
the  wall,  ranged  down  one  side  of  the  room.  A  single  faro- 
bank  alone  was  "open,"  and  at  this  was  seated  a  party  of 
three.  The  dealer,  Mr.  Dick  Shevlin,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  a 
white  silk  handkerchief  thrown  carelessly  about  his  neck, 
lounged  back  in  his  chair  as  he  listlessly  drew  the  cards  from 
a  silver  box.  At  his  side,  clad  in  a  loose  "  Mother  Hub- 
bard," one  elbow  resting  on  the  table  and  her  chin  upon  her 
hand,  intently  watching  the  game,  sat  a  woman  known  to  the 
denizens  of  Yuma,  and  to  the  cowboys  and  miners  of  the 
outlying  ranches  and  camps,  as  Hell's  Gate  Nell,  Dick 
Shevlin's  "woman."  She  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  with  regular  features,  and  very  handsome.  There  was 
even  a  suggestion  of  softness  in  the  contour  of  her  cheek 
and  arching  upper  lip  which,  with  a  tone  of  refinement  that 
seemed  to  cling  to  her,  made  her  appear  very  gentle,  very 
womanly,  and  strangely  out  of  place  amid  her  surroundings. 
A  tired,  worn  look  covered  the  little  face,  and  from  the 
shadowy  depths  of  the  brown  eyes  that  were  filled  with  a 
sadness  that  seemed  a  symbol  of  patience — a  hopeless,  weary, 
helpless  patience — there  shone  forth  a  gleam  of  child-like 
protest  and  dependency  that  seemed  to  say  to  every  man 
who  gazed  into  them  :  "  Respect  me,  please  ;  I  am  what  he 
has  made  me,  only." 

A  quick,  suspicious  movement  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Shevlin's 
hand  as  he  quietly  shuffled  the  cards  for  a  new  deal  caught 
her  eye  ;  her  lip  trembled  slightly,  and  an  expression  of 
scorn  came  over  her  face.  She  glanced  rapidly  across  the 
table  to  where  a  man  clad  in  the  rough  garb  of  a  mirier  sat ; 
a  man  broad  shouldered  and  robust,  a  vigor  not  borne  out 
in  his  face,  which  though  handsome  and  bearing  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  was  slightly 
weak  and  marked  by  dissipation.  He  did  not  meet  her 
gaze,  however,  neither  had  he  noticed  the  little  by-play  of  Mr. 
Shevlin,  for  his  eyes  were  lowered  and  resting  on  a  stack  of 
blue  chips,  representing  the  last  of  his  capital,  which  he  was 
stringing  out  on  the  edge  of  the  table  and  counting. 

Mr.  Shevlin,  having  shuffled  the  cards  to  his  satisfaction, 
carelessly  flipped  the  pack  with  his  fingers,  and  placed  it 
in  the  box,  which  he  tapped  gently  on  the  table,  ejaculating  : 
"All  ready,  Jack." 

Gathering  his  chips,  the  man  placed  a  bet  or  two  on  the 
board,  nodded  to  the  dealer,  and  leaned  forward  in  his  chair, 
mechanically  marking  up  on  the  "case"  the  cards  as  they 
came  from  the  box.  Fate  seemed  against  him,  for  he  lost 
bet  after  bet  until  his  last  chip  was  gone  ;  then,  shoving  back 
his  chair,  he  rose,  exclaiming  :  "  No  need  of  playing  the 
deal  out,  old  man,  that  cleans  me." 

Nell  raised  her  eyes  and  watched  him  as  he  stood  thought- 
fully at  the  side  of  the  table.  Then,  reaching  her  hand  into 
the  "  bank,"  she  took  a  five-dollar  note  and,  saying  "  Here, 
Jack,  take  this  for  luck,"  held  it  toward  him. 

Something  like  a  smile  of  disdain  passed  across  his  face, 
and  he  turned  away.  Then  he  hesitated,  returned,  and  took 
the  money,  and  as  he  did  so,  the  muscles  of  his  mouth 
twitched  nervously.  He  drew  the  flapping  broad  rim  of  his 
hat  down  over  his  eyes,  and  strolled  slowlv  away. 

The  woman,  whose  curved  brows  were  drawn  together 
with  a  frown,  gazed  straight  into  the  eyes  of  the  man  behind 
the  silver  faro-box  and  sneered  "  Robber  !  " 

Mr.  Shevlin  only  smiled,  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  con- 
tinued to  slip  the  cards  one  by  one  from  the  box. 

Jack — Jack  Langdon — paused  at  the  bar  and,  throwing 
his  elbows  back,  rested  listlessly  against  it,  lost  in  medita- 
tion. His  face  was  drawn  and  set,  and  his  eyes,  bloodshot 
and  shining  with  the  delirium  of  days  and  nights  of  cards 
and  wild  revelry,  gazed  out  through  the  open  door,  seeing 
nothing,  yet  watching,  in  a  vague,  uncertain  way,  a  squaw, 
barefooted  and  ankle-deep  in  dust,  coming  slowly  up  the 
straggling  street,  her  red  bandanna  wrap  a  savage  splash  of 
color  against  the  white,  glistening  walls  of  the  penitentiary 
beyond.  After  awhile  he  called  to  the  bar-tender,  who  had 
lapsed  into  sleep  and  was  gently  snoring. 

"Bill!" 

The  bar-tender  started,  lazily  arose,  and,  stretching  him- 
self, passed  back  of  the  bar  and  shoved  over  a  bottle  of 
whisky  and  a  glass,  as  though  a  matter  of  course,  asking, 
drowsily,  "How's  luck?" 

"iiuck — luck?"   echoed    Langdon,   and  he   laughed  sar- 


castically as  he  filled  his  glass.  He  drank,  and,  filling  his 
glass  again,  continued  :  "  You  will  have  to  let  these  drinks 
go,  Bill,  for  I  have  only  this  note — Nell  gave  it  to  me — 
and  I  want  my  gun.  The  old  man  let  me  have  five  on  it 
last  night,  and  it  is  back  there  somewhere." 

"  Ther  dr'nks  ez  al'  right,  al1  right,  Jack,"  said  the  bar- 
tender, "but — this  yer  gun?  "as  he  laid  a  heavy  revolver 
on  the  bar — "but  yer'd  better  let  up  on  der  booze — der 
good  ole  booze — or  she'll  knock  yer.     Sure." 

Langdon  smiled,  drank  the  liquor  he  had  poured  out, 
took  up  the  revolver,  and,  satisfying  himself  that  it  was 
loaded,  partly  raised  the  hammer  and  spun  the  cylinder 
around,  then,  cocking  the  gun,  he  threw  it  with  a  quick 
movement  to  his  head. 

"Ah,  damn  yer  !  "  and,  like  a  flash,  the  bar-tender,  drop- 
ing  the  glass  he  was  wiping,  reached  across  and  struck  the 
revolver  down.  There  was  a  report,  and  Langdon  tottered 
an  instant,  then  sank  to  the  floor. 

"Here,  Nell,"  shouted  the  bar-tender,  springing  across 
the  bar,  "git  a  move  on  yer  an'  chase  yerself  round  ter 
ther  drug-stor1  for  ther  doc  !  Quick  !  Git !  "  and  he  knelt  at 
Langdon's  side,  asking  :  "  Wot  ther  'ell  d'yer  do  it  fer,  Jack  ?  " 

Langdon  opened  his  eyes,  moaned  slightly,  and  gasped  : 
"  You  damned,  meddling  fool — why  didn't  you — let  me — 

make — a — goo "     He   gasped,   choked,   and    a  flow  of 

blood  came  from  between  his  lips. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  bent  over  him  attentively. 
"  Humph  !  "  he  said,  after  a  moment ;  "badly  hit — through 
the  lungs — ball  gone  clean  through."  Then,  arising,  he  con- 
tinued :  "  It's  a  matter  of  touch  and  go  with  him,  but  with  a 
good  nurse,  perhaps — look  here,"  he  added,  regarding  Nell 
with  critical  eyes  as  she  stooped  and  wiped  the  blood  from 
Langdon's  mouth,  "this  is  a  serious  case,  and  I  want  a 
nurse." 

The  woman  glanced  up,  a  grave,  earnest  expression  on 
her  face,  and  said  very  thoughtfully  :  "  I'll  nurse  him — yes, 
I'll  do  it."  Then  turning  to  Mr.  Shevlin,  a  menacing  look 
shining  from  her  eyes,  she  continued  :  "  Dick,  I'm  going  to 
nurse  this  man." 

"  All  right,  Nell,"  he  replied,  doggedly,  "  do  it,  if  you 
will." 


One  afternoon,  as  Nell  sat  in  the  half-light  of  the  darkened 
sick-room,  she  became  conscious  that  Langdon's  eyes  were 
resting  on  her.  She  sat  silently  on,  however,  till  presently 
he  moved  his  hand  slightly  toward  her,  and  said,  feebly  : 
"Nell,  is  it  you?" 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  softly,  turning  her  eyes  to  his  face — 
"  yes,  I  am  Nell." 

"Where  am  I?"  he  asked.  "How  long  have  I  been 
drun — I  mean,  how  long  has  this — this — lasted  ?  " 

"  Two  weeks,"  she  answered,  "  and  you  are  in  your  room. 
You  have  been  very  ill." 

"  The  he — you  don't  say  so,"  he  muttered. 

"Yes,  I  do,"  she  replied,  nodding  her  head  very  seri- 
ously, "  and  you  must  be  quiet  now,  Jack,  and  not  talk." 

She  sent  for  the  doctor,  and  he  came  and  bent  over  the 
patient. 

"  Humph,"  he  said,  "  we  are  doing  nicely.  Why,  man, 
we'll  have  you  up  and  out  in  a  few  weeks.  Then  we'll  bust 
the  bank,  hey  ?     But  we  must  be  careful,  mind,  no  relapse." 

Nell  heard,  and  sank  faintly  into  a  chair.  A  strange, 
sweet  feeling  that  she  did  not  understand  stole  over  her, 
and,  something  of  a  long-absent  tenderness  returning,  she 
bowed  her  face  in  her  hands,  sobbing  gently  as  she  rocked 
to  and  fro. 

During  the  days  that  followed  a  change  gradually  came 
over  the  woman  ;  she  grew  more  tender,  more  careful  of 
her  personal  appearance,  and  at  times  seemed  almost  happy. 
She  was  very  attentive  to  Langdon,  seeming  to  anticipate 
his  every  wish.  She  would  read  to  him,  and,  tiring,  would 
sit  and  listen  while  he  talked  to  her,  not  of  her  life,  but  of 
all  that  was  good  in  his.  He  would  tell  her,  too,  some- 
thing of  his  plans  for  the  future ;  and  it  was  when  planning 
this  future  that  into  her  eyes,  habitually  earnest  and  even 
grave  in  expression,  would  come  the  old  weary  look,  and 
she  would  sit  gazing  out  through  the  open  window  over  the 
low,  dome-shaped  hills  and  sand-dunes  beyond,  as  though 
recognizing  in  their  dreary  waste  something  of  the  bare- 
ness of  her  own  life. 

Late  one  afternoon,  she  came  into  his  room  with  a  basket 
of  fruit.  She  had  been  out,  and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat 
covered  her  head.  The  heat  had  brought  a  delicate  color  to 
her  usually  pale  face,  and  had  heightened  the  brightness  of 
her  eyes.  She  threw  aside  her  hat  and  stood  before  the 
glass,  spending  some  time,  with  a  certain  pouting  peevish- 
ness of  manner  that  recalled  to  herself  the  days  of  her  girl- 
hood, arranging  her  hair.  Then,  laughing,  she  turned  and 
cried  :  "  There,  Jack,  ain't  I  good  to  look  at  ? "  and  con- 
tinued :  "  And,  Jack,  you  must  eat  some  of  this  fruit." 

From  under  their  half-closed  lids  his  keen  eyes  looked  up 
at  her  for  a  long  while.  Then,  as  she  stood  at  his  side  with 
the  fruit,  he  took  her  hand  and  drew  her  gently  down  on  the 
edge  of  the  bed. 

"  Nell,"  he  said,  "  dear  little  woman,  you  are  too  good  for 
that  life  at  the  Hell's  Gate.  It  hurts  when  I  think  of  you 
there,  dear." 

She  sat  gently  stroking  his  hand,  while  over  her  face  came 
the  weary  look  that  rested  there  so  often  now. 

"  Come,  give  it  all  up,"  he  continued,  "  even  him,  and  go 
away  with  me — marry  me,  Nell,  for  I  love  you,  and  we  will 
go  and  begin  all  over  again  where  none  will  know  of  the 
storms  of  our  yesterday  of  life." 

The  tears  came  to  her  eyes  as  she  shook  her  head,  saying, 
sadly  :   "  No,  Jack,  I  can  not." 

"  You  love  this  man  Shevlin,  then  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"No,"  she  said,  and  she  bent  her  face  that  he  might  kiss 
it,  and,  when  he  had  kissed  it  once,  she  still  held  it  that  he 
might  kiss  it  again. 

"  You  do  love  me  a  little  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"Then  it  must  be  because  you  love  the  life  you  have  been 


living  more,  that  you  will  not  come  to  me,"  he  said,  half 
angrily. 

She  gazed  at  him  with  eyes  full  of  a  pained,  wounded 
look.     "  If  you  were  not   something  more  to  me  than  any 

other    man   in  the  world,"  she  said,    "do  you    think " 

She  paused,  arose,  turned  silently  away,  and  sank  into  a 
chair  near  the  window  where  he  could  not  see  her  face. 
She  sat  perfectly  still,  and  he  was  conscious  that  his  words 
had  offended  her,  and  he  feared  to  speak  again.  He  heard 
no  sound  of  weeping,  but  her  shoulders  shook. 

After  awhile  she  half  turned  and  looked  at  him.  If  she 
could  but  tell  him  all,  she  thought,  perhaps  he  would  not 
blame  her. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  softly,  "Jack,  I  want  to  tell- "    Her 

voice  faltered,  died  away,  and  she  sank  back  into  her  chair. 

An  hour  passed,  and  out  across  the  bend  of  the  river  the 
black,  unchanging  profile  of  the  distant  dunes  was  sharply 
outlined  against  a  crimson  sky  that  was  slowly  fading  away. 
The  man  in  the  bed  had  fallen  asleep,  but  she  did  not  know. 

After  awhile  she  said,  somewhat  dreamily,  more  as  though 
speaking  to  herself  than  to  him :  "  I  do  not  remember  my 
father,  he  died  when  I  was  a  little  baby,  leaving  my  mother 
with  two  children — my  brother  and  myself — unprovided  for 
in  New  York.  I  only  faintly  remember  my  brother,  for  he, 
much  older  than  I,  ran  away  to  sea  when  I  was  a  mere  child, 
and  we  never  heard  of  him  again.  Two  years  later,  my 
mother  passed  away  in  poverty  and  I  was  placed  in  an 
orphan  asylum,  from  which  I  was  adopted  by  a  childless 
couple  and  taken  West.  After  moving  from  place  to  place, 
they  settled  in  Colorado  and  eventually  became  well  to  do. 
They  were  kind  to  me,  treated  me  as  a  daughter,  and  this 
kindness  I  repaid  by  running  away  and  marrying  a  man,  a 
young  lawyer,  whom  they  objected  to  because  he  drank. 
Then  followed  four  years  of  wretched  misery,  as  the  wife  of 
a  drunkard.  At  last  my  husband's  health  failed,  and  we 
went  south  to  El  Paso.  We  had  little  or  no  money,  and 
were  obliged  to  -take  rooms  in  a  cheap  hotel  in  the  lower 
portion  of  the  town.  There,  shortly  after,  he  died,  leaving 
me  destitute.  I  wrote  to  my  adopted  parents,  but  they 
ignored  me.  I  tried  to  obtain  employment,  work  of  any 
kind,  but  was  unsuccessful,  until  one  dav  a  woman,  one  of  the 
anonyms,  came  to  me  with  some  sewing ;  she  brought  me 
!  more,  and  in  this  way  I  managed  to  exist.  It  was  through 
this  woman  that  I  met  Mr.  Shevlin,  gambler  ;  he,  too,  was 
I  kind,  and  after  a  while  offered  to  marry  me.  I  did  not  love 
him — I  could  not  marry  him — but  the  battle  of  life  was 
hard,  oh  !  so  hard,  and  I  was  a  fool,  a  poor  weak  woman,  all 
alone  in  the  world — all  alone.  But  I  was  not  bad,  Jack — 
not  utterly  bad — not  quite  that !  Yet  I  can  not  marry  you 
— I  can  not,"  she  sobbed,  "  I  can  not — for  I  could  never  for- 
get— you  would  never  forget — and  after  a  time  you  would 
hate  me." 

Her  head  drooped  and  tears  trickled  slowly  between  the 
slender  white  fingers  that  covered  her  face.  At  length  she 
arose  and  turned  toward  his  bed.  He  still  slept.  After  all, 
what  did  it  matter,  she  thought.  She  sighed  wearily  and 
threw  herself  down  on  the  lounge.  "  I  am  so  tired,"  she 
moaned.  "  I  can  not  bear  this  life !  I  can  not  breathe,  I 
can  not  live  !  Oh,  God  !  will  nothing  free  me  from  it,  noth- 
ing? I  can  not  bear  it  any  more!"  She  lay  there  crying 
bitterly.  The  light  of  the  new  moon  crept  in  at  the  window 
touching  the  cold  fingers  pressed  to  her  burning  cheeks  and 
temples.  She  got  up,  drew  the  curtain,  hesitated  a  moment, 
then  groped  her  way  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  where  she  sank 
on  her  knees,  burying  her  face  in  the  clothes. 

She  was  very  quiet  for  awhile,  then  she  took  the  hand  of 
the  sleeping  man,  and  drew  it  toward  her  and  kissed  it. 

Langdon  awoke. 

"  Jack,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  can  not  marry  you,  because  I 
will  not ;  but  if  you  wish,  when  you  are  well,  you  may  take 
me  away  with  you  and  take  care  of  me  ;  then,  when  you  do 
not  love  me  any  more,  we  can  say  good-bye." 

"  Oh,  my  darling,"  he  said,  tenderly,  "  why  will  you  not 
marry  me?  Some  day  you  will  desert  me  and  go  to  an- 
other." 

"  No,"  she  said,  softly,  "  no,  Jack,  never  that,  so  long  as 
you  love  me," 

She  nestled  her  head  down  on  his  arm  and  kept  very  still 
while  he  spoke  of  their  future.  He  told  her  of  some  min- 
ing property  on  which  he  expected  to  realize  during  the 
coming  winter,  and  which  he  must  look  after  as  soon  as  he 
was  able. 

"  By  the  way,  Nell,"  he  said,  "there  are  some  papers  re- 
lating to  it  in  a  tin  box  in  my  trunk.  I  wish  you  would 
bring  them  to  me." 

She  arose,  lighted  the  lamp,  and  brought  the  box,  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  bed  as  she  unlocked  it  for  him.  He 
glanced  over  paper  after  paper  and  laid  them  aside ;  then 
he  took  up  a  little  buckskin  bag  and  drew  from  it  an  old- 
fashioned  gold  locket  hung  to  a  little  worn  chain.  He  held 
it  toward  her,  saying  "  My  mother  gave  it  to  me  when  I  was  a 
boy  ;  dear  mother,  dead  long  years  ago  ;  her  picture  is  inside." 

Nell  took  the  locket  and  opened  it.  She  glanced  at  the 
likeness  and  started.  She  turned  it  to  the  light  and  her  face 
grew  ashen.  She  sprang  to  her  feet,  the  locket  falling  from 
her  trembling  hands,  while  into  her  eyes  came  a  strange, 
wild  look. 

"Your  mother  !  "  she  cried.  "  This  your  mother?  Then 
your  name  is  not  Jack  Langdon  !  You  are — you — oh,  my 
God  ! — you  are — Henry  Lancaster .'" 

The  man  raised  himself  on  his  elbow.  His  face  was  white 
and  set. 

"Nell !  "  he  cried,  loudly,  a  glimpse  of  the  truth  coming 
to  him.  "  Nell !  "  he  almost  shouted,  as  he  gazed  into  her 
eyes  with  terrified  entreaty — "  and  you  f  " 

"  I  ? "  she  screamed,  as  she  swayed  from  side  to  side. 
"  I  ? — oh,  the  horror  of  it !     Dear  Lord  !  the  horror  of  it ! " 

She  wanted  to  shriek,  to  curse.  For  a  moment  she 
clutched  at  the  bosom  of  her  dress,  striving  to  tear  it  apart. 

"  I — I  am — oh,  my  God  ! — I  am "      She  tottered  and 

plunged  face  downward  to  the  floor  as  she  shrieked — "your 
sister/"  George  Warren  Stealey. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1896. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  CYCLE  SHOW. 


Enormous  Crowds  at    Madison    Square    Garden — The  '96  Wheels- 
Bloomer  Girls — The  Many  Curiosities  on  Exhibition — 
Wheels  Heavier  and  More  Substantial. 


If  anybody  has  an  idea  that  the  bicycle  craze  is  waning,  a 
visit  to  the  Bicycle  Show  at  Madison  Square  Garden  would 
change  their  minds.  It  opened  Saturday  night,  and  at  nine 
o'clock  it  was  difficult  to  move  around  without  discomfort. 
The  hall  was  ablaze  with  electric  lights.  The  names  of  the 
bicycles  were  in  letters  of  light,  and  there  were  some  bicy- 
cles outlined  in  fire  with  revolving  wheels.  There  were 
16,186  people  in  the  garden  during  Monday.  A  bicycle 
show  has  just  closed  in  Chicago,  and  there  it  was  a  great 
success,  over  90,000  people  having  attended  it.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  1 50,000  will  be  registered  as  having  attended  this 
show  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden. 

The  vice-president  of  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Company, 
as  he  gazed  at  the  immense  throng,  remarked  :  "The  first 
bicycle  show  ever  given  in  this  country  was  in  Boston,  and 
we  had  to  beg  people  to  come  in.  We  had  trick  riders  do- 
ing all  sorts  of  feats,  and  even  then  you  could  not  get  people 
to  come.  Here  there  is  no  trick  riding,  no  circus  business, 
nothing  but  the  wheels,  and  yet  the  people  are  fighting  to 
get  into  the  place  to  see  them.  That  does  not  look  much 
like  cycling  was  a  fad,  does  it  ?"  No,  it  does  not.  It  is  a 
fact  that  all  the  people  there  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the 
wheels.  There  is  no  riding,  and,  in  fact,  a  rule  was 
adopted  that  no  bicycles  should  be  permitted  to  be  ridden 
in  the  aisles  of  the  exhibition  at  any  hour.  Further  than 
that,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  but  bicycles  and  parts  of 
bicycles  on  exhibition.  Last  year  other  specialties  were  ex- 
hibited, but  this  year  the  manufacturers  of  bicycle  clothing, 
bicycling  supplies,  etc.,  were  excluded,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  exhibit  but  bicycles,  parts  of  bicycles,  and  bicycle 
attachments. 

As  there  is  no  exhibit  of  cycling  costumes,  the  indefatiga- 
ble makers  have  exhibited  them  on  the  persons  of  stalwart 
young  men  and  shapely  young  women.  Everywhere  you 
run  across  good-looking  fellows  in  bicycle  rig,  jackets,  knick- 
erbockers, and  golf  stockings,  and  pretty  girls  in  bloomers, 
divided  skirts,  knickerbockers,  in  bicycle  shoes  and  silk 
stockings,  in  gaiters  or  leggings,  and  in  high  bicycle  boots, 
sometimes  with  leather  or  cloth  tops.  These  young  men 
and  women  give  away  advertising  matter  and  souvenirs. 
The  souvenirs  are  legion.  The  exhibitors  have  found  it 
expensive,  but  rivalry  has  made  it  unavoidable.  They  give 
away  watch-charms,  cigarette-holders,  pipes,  whistles,  canes, 
buttons  of  silk,  celluloid,  nickel,  brass,  and  aluminum,  bicycle 
sheet-music,  card-cases,  and  other  things. 

The  changes  in  the  '96  wheel  are  not  marked.  The 
main  difference  is  that  the  tubing  is  larger  and  heavier  than 
before.  The  craze  for  lightness  in  the  wheels  for  '95  has 
been  knocked  in  the  head  by  accidents  on  bad  roads.  The 
average  weight  of  the  wheels  this  year  is  from  twenty-three 
to  twenty-five  pounds.  The  manufacturers  have  abandoned 
the  uniform  color  of  the  old  wheels,  and  now  every  color  of 
the  rainbow  appears  on  the  frames  and  rims. 

Among  the  curiosities,  the  one  that  attracts  the  most  atten- 
tion is  the  triangle-frame  bicycle,  or  upright  bicycle.  The 
handle-bars  are  behind  the  saddle  and  pass  around  to  the 
side,  so  that  the  rider  grasps  the  handles  by  dropping  his 
arms  at  his  side.  The  frame  is  triangular  instead  of  dia- 
mond shaped,  and  the  saddle  is  placed  on  the  apex  of  the 
triangle.  The  position  of  the  rider  is  upright  instead  of 
stooping,  and  the  women  can  ride  this  wheel  in  a  walking- 
dress.  There  is  nothing  to  catch  the  skirt,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less be  a  favorite  with  women.  Another  curio  is  the  Columbia 
Colt  Automatic  Machine  Bicycle  Gun,  which  is  mounted  on 
the  front  forks  of  a  model  forty  Columbia.  Another  is  a 
Columbia  Military  Tandem.  It  is  fitted  with  two  guns,  two 
revolvers,  blankets,  overcoats,  and  a  tent.  It  will  carry  two 
men  comfortably,  and  even  if  they  had  to  "get  out  and 
walk,"  it  is  infinitely  easier  to  trundle  their  truck  rather 
than  to  pack  it.  Among  novelties  in  saddles  is  one  con- 
sisting of  two  small  leather  pads  side  by  side  on  springs, 
each  pad  giving  alternately  to  the  motion  of  the  body  in 
pedaling. 

A  wheel  that  attracts  attention  is  called  the  "  Giraffe." 
It  is  eight  and  one-half  feet  high,  the  frame  being  built  up 
to  that  height  from  an  ordinary  safety  basis.  The  chain 
and  sprocket  are  arranged  along  the  back  of  the  frame. 
Steps  in  the  frame  allow  the  rider  to  climb  to  the  top.  It 
weighs  thirty-four  pounds.  Another  novelty  is  the  Sex- 
tuplet.  It  is  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  inches  long, 
weighs  one  hundred  and  seven  pounds,  is  fitted  with  a  153- 
inch  gear  and  triple  head  and  six  saddles.  An  ice  bicycle 
has  a  steel  runner  attached  to  the  front  fork  in  place 
of  the  front  wheel,  while  the  rear  wheel,  instead  of  a 
rubber  tire,  has  a  rim  containing  teeth  which  sink  into  the  ice. 
There  is  a  great  variety  of  saddles  and  brakes  on  exhibi- 
tion. The  old  handle-bar  brake  seems  to  be  going  out,  and 
there  are  various  patent  brakes  of  more  or  less  value. 
There  are  a  number  of  tandems  on  exhibition,  some  of 
them  ladies'  tandem  wheels  having  double  drop  frames, 
some  of  them  combination  tandems  built  to  carry  a  man 
and  woman,  with  a  drop  frame  on  the  front  seat,  and  tan- 
dems having  a  diamond  frame  in  front  and  a  drop  frame  in 
the  rear,  so  that  the  woman  can  occupy  the  rear  seat. 

There  is  on  exhibition  a  bicycle  built  for  Lillian  Russell, 
which  is  said  to  be  worth  one  thousand  dollars.  The  entire 
frame  is  silver,  with  gold  trimmings.  A  bicycle  decorated 
by  Tiffany  is  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars.  The  handle- 
bar grips  are  made  of  ivory,  covered  with  silver  filigree.  It 
has  a  solid  silver  bell.  The  top  and  bottom  of  the  head 
and  the  sprocket  are  also  covered  by  silver  filigree  work. 
The  black  leather  saddle  is  also  bordered  with  silver. 

A  companion  side-seated,  two-wheel  bicycle,  weighing 
about  forty  pounds,  is  so  arranged  that  two  women  or  two 
men  can  ride  it  side  by  side.  In  fact,  one  person  can  ride  it 
alone.     The  difference  of  weight  in   the  riders  makes   no 


difference  in  the  equipoise  of  the  machine.  A  curio  is  a 
bicycle  built  of  wood  by  a  farmer's  boy  in  Monmouth 
County,  N.  J.  The  only  metal  work  about  it  is  the  steering- 
head,  which  consists  of  a  pair  of  rusty  scrap-hinges.  The 
wheels  are  solid  disks  of  wood  on  which  flat  pieces  of  rubber 
are  nailed.  It  has  evidently  seen  hard  service.  A  bicycle 
that  attracts  attention  is  one  without  any  chain,  the  propelling 
power  being  provided  on  the  lever  principle.  Bicycles  with 
wooden  handle-bars  are  exhibited,  and  it  is  claimed  for  them 
that  they  greatly  lessen  vibration.  A  curious  fact  is  that 
there  is  but  a  single  exhibit  of  wheels  by  an  English  com- 
pany. These  wheels  are  sold  from  $140  to  $160,  and 
American  dealers  say  that  they  are  inferior  to  ours,  but  that 
is  natural. 

Another  curio  is  the  bicycle  eye-glass.  It  is  exactly  like 
a  miniature  bicycle,  the  glasses  for  the  eyes  being  perfectly 
round  and  encircled  by  miniature  rubber  tires,  and  the 
bridge  for  the  nose  is  made  by  the  frame,  over  which  are 
the  saddle  and  handle-bars.  These  glasses  are  intended  to 
be  worn  by  cyclists  to  protect  the  eyes  from  dust.  The 
effect  of  them  on  the  face  is  peculiar. 

There  are  but  two  bicycle  exhibits  by  sewing-machine 
manufacturers,  and  both  of  them  are  high-priced  wheels. 
The  story  that  the  great  sewing-machine  companies  were  go- 
ing into  the  bicycle  business  seems  to  have  for  its  foundation 
only  the  fact  that  some  sewing-machine  manufacturers,  own- 
ing special  machinery,  are  making  special  bicycle  parts,  such 
as  steel  ball-bearings  and  pedals.  One  of  these  firms  now 
has  an  order  for  five  and  one-half  millions  of  steel  balls. 

Folding-bicycles  of  French  and  American  make  are 
shown,  by  which  you  can  bend  your  bicycle  on  a  hinge  in 
the  middle,  fold  the  two  wheels  together,  and  put  it  into  a 
trunk.  Women  will  be  interested  in  a  cyclist's  companion, 
holding  their  safety-pins,  hair-pins,  soap,  comb  and  brush, 
mirror,  and  powder-rag,  which  goes  into  a  little  receptacle 
attached  to  the  handle-bar.  There  are  bicycle  electric 
lights  operated  by  storage  batteries,  electric  lights  operated 
by  magneto-electric  apparatus,  and  lamps  fed  from  com- 
pressed gas  stored  in  the  frames,  fifty  different  varieties 
of  brakes,  locks  that  defy  thieves,  every  size  and  tone  of 
bell,  repair  kits,  tents,  bicycle  umbrellas,  and  sundries  by 
the  thousand. 

There  were  several  things  made  patent  by  the  great  cycle 
exhibition  of  January,  1896.    One  is  that  the  day  of  the  bent- 
■  back  rider,  except  on  the  race-track,  is  over.     As  you  walk 
;  along,  instead  of  seeing  the  turned-down  handles  of  last  year, 
everywhere  you  see  the  turned-up  steering-bar.    The  makers 
!  have  learned  that  the  humped-back  scorcher  represents  only 
1  about  ten   per  cent,   of  bicycle  riders,  and  as  they  are  not 
in  the  business  for  their  health,  they  are  making  bicycles  for 
i  the  greatest  number.     Another  fact  is  that  they  are  making 
,  bicycles   of   greater   strength  and    weight.     The   light    and 
:  spidery  machines  which  the  cranks  and  scorchers  affected 
1  do  not  last.     A  man  not  only  wants  a  wheel  that  will  take 
him  fifty  miles  from  home,  but  he  wants  one  that  will  bring 
'  him  back.     The  gossamer  machines  with   thin  tires,    light 
tubing,  and  turned-down  handle-bars  are  going  to  disappear. 
Another  thing  is  that  the  gearing  is  higher  than  it  was.    The 
average  gear  is  seventy  for  a  man's  wheel.  The  makers  have 
found  that  most  men  were  willing  to  put  a  little  more  muscle 
into  pedaling  if  they  had  to  move  their  legs  less  rapidly.  And 
last,    but   not    least,    is    the    fact    that    the  people  who    are 
buying  bicycles  seem  to  buy  the  high-grade  wheels  by  well- 
known  makers.     People  will  buy  a  Brewster  wagon  and  pay 
more  for  it  than   they  would  for  a  wagon  by  an  unknown 
maker.      So    with    bicycles.      The    average    man    when  he 
decides  to  buy  a  wheel  goes  to   some  one  of  the  numerous 
well-known  makers  of  high-grade  wheels.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  January  22,  1896. 


STEVENSON    MEMORIAL. 
An  Inscription  for  a  Fountain  to  be  Set  Up  in  San  Francisco- 
God  made  me  simple  from  the  first, 
And  good  to  quench  your  body's  thirst : 
Think  you  he  has  no  ministers 
»      To  glad  that  wayward  soul  of  yours  ? 

Here  by  the  thronging  Golden  Gate 
For  thousands  and  for  you  I  wait, 
Seeing  adventurous  sails  unfurled 
For.  the  four  corners  of  the  world. 

Here  passed  one  day,  nor  came  again, 
A  prince  among  the  tribes  of  men. 
(For  man,  like  me,  is  from  his  birth 
A  vagabond  upon  this  earth.) 

Be  thankful,  friend,  as  you  pass  on, 
And  pray  for  Louis  Stevenson, 
That  by  whatever  trail  he  fare 
He  be  refreshed  in  God's  great  care ! 

— Bliss  Carman  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


The  Gallery  of  Modena  was  for  twenty  years  unhung.  At 
last  it  has  been  admirably  arranged,  and  Signor  Anderson 
has  photographed  its  many  interesting  works.  There,  better 
than  anywhere  else,  the  Ferrara-Bolognese  school  can  be 
studied  ;  but  the  glory  of  Modena  is  its  many  masterpieces 
by  Dosso  Dossi,  a  most  fascinating  artist,  hitherto  almost 
undiscovered.  Symonds  is  the  only  writer  of  note  who  has 
made  so  much  as  a  passing  mention  of  Dosso,  whose 
"Jester"  he  greatly  admired.  This  "Jester,"  even  in  a 
photograph,  reveals  its  quality  of  Shakespearian  humor. 


A  society  of  men  of  art  is  being  formed  in  Paris,  after 
the  model  of  the  Socie'te  de  Gens  de  Lettres,  to  watch  over 
the  interests  of  artists.  At  the  head  of  the  movement  are 
Tony  Robert  Fleury,  Dubufe,  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Bou- 
guereau,  Detaille,  and  Roll.     Foreigners  will  be  admitted. 


Indian  criminal  statistics  show  that  there  is  one  criminal 
to  every  274  Europeans,  509  Eurasians,  709  Hindoo  Chris- 
tians, and  1,361  Brahmins,  while  the  proportion  of  Buddhist 
criminals  is  only  one  in  3,787. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  life  is  insured  for  three  million 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Eugen  d'Albert's  opera  "Ghismonda"  was  very  coldly 
received  at  its  first  performance  in  Dresden. 

Baron  Achille  Paganini,  only  son  of  the  famous  violinist, 
died  recently  at  Parma.  He  was  a  good  amateur  musician, 
but  was  left  too  rich  by  his  father  to  take  up  a  profession. 

President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal,  is  an  obese-looking 
man,  with  a  face  the  color  of  parchment,  and  hands  and 
mouth  generally  stained  with  tobacco  juice.  He  is  very  un- 
tidy in  appearance,  thinking  nothing  of  receiving  the  most 
distinguished  guests  in  his  shirt  sleeves. 

Mrs.  Grant  is  said  to  be  happier  in  her  new  Washington 
home,  with  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Sartoris,  and  her  children 
about  her,  than  she  has  been  since  the  death  of  General 
Grant.  She  is  busily  occupied  with  her  household  duties 
and  with  the  preparation  of  a  book  of  reminiscences. 

Queen  Victoria  last  year  had  to  append  her  signature  to 
some  fifty  thousand  documents.  She  practically  never  has  . 
a  holiday  while  at  Buckingham  or  Windsor.  She  rises  at 
half-past  seven.  At  eight  she  has  prayers,  and  half  an  hour 
later  breakfast,  and  then  works  with  her  secretary  steadily 
until  two  o'clock. 

Even  royal  poor  relatives  have  much  to  put  up  with. 
I  The  Countess  Fedora  Gleichen,  one  of  Queen  Victoria's 
mother's  German  descendants,  who  dabbles  in  sculpture, 
has  been  commissioned  by  her  majesty  to  make  the  bust  of 
the  late  F.  Clark,  John  Brown's  nephew  and  successor  as 
Highland  attendant. 

Sir  Jacobus  Albertus  de  Wet,  the  British  representative 
in  the  Transvaal,  is  a  descendant  of  Jacobus,  the  Dutch 
artist,  whose  son  settled  at  the  Cape  in  1690.  He  was  born 
at  the  Cape  over  sixty  years  ago,  was  a  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  for  over  twenty  years,  and  in  1890  was 
appointed  the  queen's  representative  at  Pretoria. 

The  German  emperor  is  generally  dressed  by  five  in 
the  morning.  The  Queen-Regent  of  Spain  is  ready  for 
the  day's  business  at  seven  sharp.  King  Humbert  of  Italy 
rises  at  six,  as  do  also  the  King  of  Sweden  and  King 
Charles  of  Roumania.  The  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria 
takes  her  bath  at  four  A.  M.,  and  then  starts  out  on  long 
walks. 

Harry  B.  Smith,  the  librettist,  who  has  been  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  Reginald  de  Koven  in  the  composition  of  suc- 
cessful comic  operas,  has  a  passion  for  extra-illustration. 
He  has  also  a  fine  collection  of  English  dramatists,  old  and 
new,  and  many  first  editions  which  are  sumptuous  in  binding 
as  well  as  valuable  on  account  of  their  rarity.  He  lives  with 
his  wife  and  boy  in  an  apartment  overlooking  Central 
Park. 

Berlin  seems  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  on  American 
genius.  United  States  Consul-General  de  Kay  has  just  fin- 
ished a  poem,  entitled  "  Nimrod's  Vision,"  a  German  trans- 
lation of  which  is  being  made.  Mrs.  Hoskin,  daughter  of 
the  late  Embassador  Runyon,  has  completed  at  Berlin  a  so- 
ciety novel,  entitled  "  Richard  Forest."  It  will  appear  as  a 
serial  in  this  country,  and  a  German  translation  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Berlin. 

The  charges  of  eminent  singing-teachers  in  Paris  vary 
greatly.  Marchesi  demands  $70  a  month.  Mme.  Lagrange 
has  $3  a  lesson  from  professionals  and  $4  from  amateurs. 
Mme.  Renee  Richards  charges  $4  a  lesson.  M.  Bouhy  asks 
$40  a  month.  Mme.  Ziska  charges  $3  to  professionals  and 
$4  to  amateurs.  Spriglia  has  $5  a  lesson.  The  rule  is  from 
$3  to  $5  a  lesson,  or  $40  to  $70  a  month,  and  pupils  are 
expected  to  take  three  lessons  a  week. 

The  young  Czarowitz,  now  dying  of  consumption,  has 
arrived  at  the  Riviera,  where  he  will  shortly  be  joined  by  his 
mother,  the  Dowager-Empress  of  Russia.  Thirty  years 
ago  she  went  to  the  same  place  to  hear  the  last  words  of 
her  fiance,  the  Czarowitz  Nicolas,  as  he  lay  dying  of  the 
same  disease.  Eventually  she  married  her  ftatui's  brother, 
the  late  Czar  Alexander,  and  they  grew  in  time  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  each  other,  though  the  first  years  of  their 
state  marriage  were  very  bitter  to  both  of  them. 

Among  the  notable  benefactions  of  John  T.  Spaulding, 
who  died  in  Boston  last  week,  was  the  education  of  Helen 
Keller,  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl.  Some  years  ago,  he 
gave  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  seven  young  men  employed 
at  the  United  States  Hotel.  The  story  of  this  was  pub- 
lished all  over  the  world  and  brought  him  begging  letters 
from  even  the  Russian  steppes.  On  holidays  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  filling  his  trousers  pockets  with  five-dollar  gold 
pieces  and  then  going  around  distributing  them  among  the 
porters  who  had  done  him  little  kindnesses.  He  wired  a 
ruined  merchant  before  the  flames  of  the  big  Chicago  fire 
were  extinguished  :  "  Draw  on  us  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars."  The  then  ruined  man  is  to-day  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  Chicago. 

"  Gyp  "  is  herself  again,  and  is  once  more  at  work  upon 
a  new  series  of  satirical  dialogues.  The  Comtesse  de  Martel 
is  far  prouder  of  her  artistic  than  of  her  literary  power. 
She  is  a  pastelist  and  water-colorist,  exhibits  frequently  at 
the  minor  Paris  galleries,  and  is  a  caricaturist  hors  ligite. 
"  Gyp  "  does  all  her  literary  work  in  the  small  hours  ;  she 
sits  down  at  her  large,  much-littered  writing-table  about 
twelve,  and,  after  covering  some  forty  sheets  of  foolscap 
with  her  huge,  sprawling  handwriting,  retires  to  bed  at  three 
A.  M.  An  enthusiastic  rider,  she  has  a  horror  of  any  form 
of  sport  involving  loss  of  life  or  suffering  to  animals  ;  and 
it  is  not  a  little  owing  to  her  efforts  that  the  quaint  form  of 
paper-chase  known  as  Rally  e-papiers  has  become  so  popu- 
lar in  French  garrison  towns. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


February  3,  1896. 


"DOCTOR    JIM." 


The  Intense  Enthusiasm  Created  in  England  by  Jameson's  Raid— 

A  Music-Hall  Hero — He  will  Receive  an  Ovation 

on  his  Return. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  out  of  England  to  under- 
stand the  intense  excitement  which  has  prevailed  here  since 
the  defeat  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  band  by  the  Boers. 
There  have  been  two  or  three  revulsions  of  feeling  since  the 
news  first  came  concerning  the  actions  of  the  Uitlanders  in 
Johannesburg.  At  first  the  feeling  here  was  that  the 
Uitlanders  there  had  been  crushed  by  the  Boers  before  their 
plot  was  ripe.  This  was  fostered  by  the  silence  of  the  cable 
for  days,  the  dispatches  evidently  being  held  by  the  Boer  gov- 
ernment. Then  when  the  clogged  dispatches  began  to  trickle 
through  the  cables,  there  came  about  a  feeling  that  the 
Uitlanders,  after  inviting  Jameson  to  their  assistance,  had 
failed  to  meet  him.  Then  there  was  fierce  wrath  against 
them.  This  was  followed  by  a  feeling  of  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  thoroughly  informed  of  Jameson's  move- 
ments, and  whether  he  had  not  been  too  precipitate.  But 
over  and  under  and  around  it  all  there  rang  through  Eng- 
land a  note  of  admiration  for  the  bravery  of  "Doctor  Jim" 
and  his  band.  You  have  doubtless  heard  through  the  cable 
by  this  time  of  the  songs  sung  at  the  music-halls  in  honor 
of  Jameson,  which  songs  are  always  feverishly  encored, 
although  some  of  them  are  very  wretched  doggerel,  and 
some,  I  regret  to  say,  doggerel  by  the  new  laureate.  The 
wave  of  war  fever  which  swept  over  England  was,  of  course, 
brought  about  by  the  implied  menace  of  the  German  em- 
peror in  his  dispatch  to  President  Kruger  of  the  Boer  Republic. 
Through  all  the  excitement  of  the  past  few  weeks  there 
has  been  almost  no  discordant  note  in  the  chorus  of  resist- 
ance to  Germany's  implied  menace.  In  fact,  although  the 
government  has  disavowed  "  Doctor  Jim's"  raid,  attempted 
to  recall  him,  and  now  says  that  it  will  punish  him,  there  is 
none  the  less  a  strong  under-current  of  approval  of  his  act 
throughout  the  land.  The  only  evidences  of  disapproval 
that  have  come  to  my  notice  are  from  the  Social  Democrats, 
or  Radicals,  a  body  of  which  held  a  meeting  lately,  which 
was  presided  over  by  William  Morris.  Mr.  Morris,  as  you 
doubtless  know,  is  a  poet,  a  free-thinker,  a  Radical,  and  a 
house-decorator.  He  is  known  throughout  the  world  for  the 
artistic  nature  of  his  house  decorations  and  the  luxurious 
way  in  which  he  prints  his  books.  His  poems  are  admired 
by  all  England,  if  his  principles  are  not.  Politically 
he  is  a  Radical  of  the  reddest  type.  At  the  meeting 
of  which  I  speak,  he  was  reported  in  the  newspapers 
as  saying :  "  When  I  saw  the  last  accounts  about  the 
Transvaal,  I  almost  wished  I  could  be  a  Kaffir  for  five 
minutes  in  order  to  dance  around  the  ring.  I  think  it  was 
a  case  of  a  pack  of  thieves  quarreling  about  their  booty." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  convey  to  you  the  intense  indigna- 
tion which  these  words  of  Mr.  Morris's  created.  But  when 
you  reflect  that  some  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  England's 
young  men  were  with  Dr.  Jameson  in  his  luckless  expedi- 
tion, you  can  understand  the  resentment  of  their  friends. 
Many  were  killed  and  more  were  wounded,  although  even 
as  yet  accurate  details  have  not  reached  us.  The  first  re- 
ports concerning  the  death  of  Captain  Coventry,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Coventry,  have  turned  out  to  be  erroneous.  He 
was  badly  wounded,  but  is  not  dead.  Despite  their  best 
efforts,  our  great  newspapers,  like  the  Times  and  Telegraph, 
have  not  as  yet  got  accurate  details  of  the  affair  at  Krugers- 
dorp  where  so  many  of  "Doctor  Jim's"  brave  band  met 
their  death.  A  list  of  names  appeared  in  the  Telegraph 
yesterday,  but  it  was  so  badly  mixed  up  that  the  signature 
of  the  man  who  sent  the  cablegram  was  printed  as  one  of 
those  who  had  been  killed,  although  he  never  was  within  a 
hundred  miles  of  Krugersdorp. 

It  has,  however,  been  settled  that  "  Doctor  Jim  "  was  in- 
vited by  the  Johannesburg  "  Reform  Committee  "to  come 
to  their  assistance.  Their  telegram  stated  that  the  Boers 
were  levying  troops  and  threatening  to  shoot  down  all  who 
opposed  them.  "  Doctor  Jim  "  was  then  at  Mafeking,  in 
the  Bechuanaland  protectorate,  on  the  western  frontier  of 
the  Transvaal.  The  Johannesburg  Uitlanders  had  enrolled 
some  thousands  of  men  from  the  gold  mines,  equipped  them 
with  Lee-Metford  rifles,  and  formed  them  into  military 
bodies  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Frank  Rhodes. 
They  had  Maxim  guns  posted  in  various  places  in  the 
city,  and  a  commissariat  and  ambulance  corps  organized. 
"Doctor  Jim"  lived  at  Buluwayo,  four  hundred  miles  to 
the  north.  He  at  once  started  to  the  assistance  of  the  Uit- 
landers with  about  eight  hundred  men  and  six  Maxim  guns, 
on  Sunday,  December  29th.  It  was  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 31st,  late  in  the  evening,  that  his  forces,  having  ridden 
one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in  two  days,  were  checked  at 
Krugersdorp,  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Johannesburg,  by 
the  Boers.  In  this  fight  scores  of  his  men  were  lost,  and 
"  Doctor  Jim  "  fell  back  and  marched  southward  to  Vlak- 
fontein,  where,  on  Thursday  morning,  January  2d,  the  Boers 
again  attacked  him.  His  ammunition  was  gone,  his  men 
exhausted,  and  Dr.  Jameson  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
Eighty  of  his  men  were  killed  on  the  field,  thirty-seven 
wounded,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  made  prisoners. 

The  British  Government  seems  to  have  cleared  itself 
thoroughly  of  any  responsibility  for  Dr.  Jameson's  raid. 
But  the  question  now  arises,  what  are  they  going  to  do  with 
him  ?  The  Boer  Government  has  turned  over  Jameson 
and  his  followers  to  the  British  Government.  It  is  now  a 
matter  of  much  discussion  as  to  what  his  offense  has  been 
and  under  what  law  he  will  be  tried.  The  Westminster 
Gazette  says  that  he  will  be  tried  under  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  of  1870.  He  will  be  arraigned  to  determine 
whether  he  "  prepared  or  fitted  out  any  naval  or  military  ex- 
pedition to  proceed  against  the  dominions  of  any  friendly 
state  while  within  the  limits  of  her  majesty's  dominions,  and 
without  the  license  of  her  majesty."  The  punishment  for 
this  offense  is  fine  and  imprisonment  for  not  to  exceed  two 
yearr  at  hard  labor.  . 


This  is  the  law,  but  law  and  public  sentiment  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  A  jury  could  not  be  secured,  from  Land's 
End  to  John-o'-Groats,  which  would  convict  "  Doctor  Jim." 
Twelve  Englishmen  could  not  be  found  who  would  convict 
him,  when  he  would  plead,  as  he  probably  would,  that  he 
had  crossed  the  frontier  under  the  impression  that  English 
women  and  children  in  Johannesburg  needed  his  protection. 
His  name  is  never  mentioned  in  theatres  or  at  public  din- 
ners without  wild  demonstrations  of  applause.  He  is  the 
hero  not  only  of  the  music-halls  and  the  clubs,  but  of  the 
newspapers  as  well.  These  verses,  which  appeared  in  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  a  couple  of  days  ago,  express  in  concrete 
form  the  general  tone  of  the  public  toward  "  Doctor  Jim  "  : 

"  If  men  may  speak  no  praise  of  him. 
That  firebrand  at  the  Empire's  rim  ; 
If  none  may  visit  with  applause 
His  cause  that  was  not  England's  cause — 

"  With  the  first  clearer  gleams  that  show 
Behind  the  cloud  let  rancor  go. 
And  to  the  memory  of  the  dead 
Let  this  brief  epitaph  be  said  : 

"  That,  was  their  errand  wrong  or  right, 
God  knows  they  fought  a  gallant  fight, 
And,  rash  and  reckless,  after  all, 
They  fell  as  Englishmen  should  fall." 
Altogether,  there  is  little  for  "Doctor  Jim"  to  fear  when 
he  arrives  upon  his  native  soil.      His  trial  will  be  an  ovation, 
and   his    punishment,  if  any   is   meted   out  to  him,  will  be 
purely  nominal.     Only  to-day  a  cable  came  from  Durban, 
in  the   Natal   Republic,  saying  that  Dr.  Jameson   and   his 
officers  had  arrived  from  Pretoria,  and  were  about  to  sail  for 
England  on  board  the  transport  Victoria.     I  will  wager  that 
when  the  vessel  drops  anchor  in  English  waters  and  "  Doctor 
Jim "  sets   his    foot   on  English  soil,  there  will   be  such  a 
demonstration  as  has  not  been   seen  in  England  for  many  a 
day.  Piccadilly. 

London,  January  19,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


American 
Thrift. 


We  note  in  a  dispatch  from  Managua,  Nicaragua,  the  state- 
Spanish-  ment  that  "  President  Zelaya  has  ordered  that 

alt  the  war  material  recenily  purchased  in 
Europe  by  General  Alfonso  be  brought  to 
the  capital."  The  italics  are  ours.  It  was  to  aid  this 
Spanish- American  republic  in  her  dispute  with  Great  Britain 
that  the  Lodges  and  Calls  were  clamoring  for  war  not  many 
months  ago.  It  all  blew  over.  But  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  if  Nicaragua  looks  to  the  United  States  to  help  her 
against  European  aggression,  she  buys  her  war  material  in 
Europe  all  the  same. 

The  Chronicle's  Washington  correspondent  says  that  the 
The  Pacific    Railways    funding    bill  is   likely   to 

Funding  pass,  and  quotes  "a  Pacific  coast  senator'1 

ElLI-  as  saying  "our  own  people  are  entirely  to  . 

blame   for    it.     Those   red-lettered    circulars    sent    out    by  j 
Mayor  Sutro  have  done  more  to  help  along  the  funding  bill 
than  anything  else."     Congressman  Wilson,  of  New  York,  I 
has  published  a  letter  in  which  he  says  that  he  thought  that  I 
Huntington   was   all  that   Sutro   says  he  was,   and  that  he  ! 
(Wilson)  was  opposed  to  the  funding  bill,  but  since  he  has 
been  reading  the  red-ink  circulars    with    which  Sutro  has 
been  flooding  Congress,  he  has  changed   his   mind.     As  a  l 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  Sutro's  wholesale  charges 
of  corruption   have  so  irritated  congressmen  that   they  will  . 
pass  the  bill  that  he  has  been  ostensibly  trying  to  defeat. 
We  say  "ostensibly."     May  it  not  be  possible  that   Sutro  is  | 
in  reality  a  secret  worker  for  the  "  octopus"  ;  that  his  Cliff 
House  road  was  built  by  him  merely  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  :  and  that  he  is  in  reality  one  of  Hunting- 
ton's emissaries? 

The  accident  by  which  the  fine  steamer  St.  Paul,  of  the 
-      TT  American    Line,    was    run    ashore    on    the 

The  Unlucky  .'  .  , 

American  Jersey    coast,   is    another   one    of  the    long 

LlNE-  series  of  accidents  which  have  happened  to 

this  line.  Some  years  ago,  the  City  of  Paris  blew  out  one 
of  her  cylinder  heads,  and  the  mass  of  steel  with  its  attach- 
ments crashed  through  the  hull,  leaving  a  hole  big  enough  to 
drive  a  four-in-hand  through.  The  Paris  got  into  port  with 
the  damaged  compartment  full  of  water,  and  with  a  heavy 
list  to  port.  Not  long  after,  the  Paris  lost  her  rudder,  and 
finished  her  voyage  steering  with  her  twin  screws.  Another 
ship  of  the  American  Line  had  a  similar  accident,  being 
forced  to  return  to  port  and  tranship  her  passengers.  An- 
other one  of  the  steamers  of  the  American  Line  ran  on  the 
rocks  of  the  iron-bound  Irish  coast.  Unnumbered  minor 
accidents  have  happened  to  these  ships.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  a  steam-pipe  exploded  in  the  St.  Paul's  engine-room, 
scalding  several  men  to  death.  Now  she  is  aground.  It 
may  be  bad  luck  or  it  may  be  bad  management  which  brings 
all  these  accidents  on  the  American  Line,  but  until  the  luck  or 
the  management  change,  we  should  think  that  people  intend- 
ing to  sail  by  that  line  had  better  go  by  another. 

We  have  received  a  letter   addressed  "  Monsieur  et  honore 
Confrere."  which  is  signed  by  a  "committee 

Al ONUM  EN TS 

at  Home  of  the  press   of  the  city  of  Dole,  France." 

and  Abroad.  This  committee  includes  M.  Bernin,  editor 
of  the  Avenir  du  Jura,  M.  Mollard,  editor  of  the  Republique 
du  Jura,  and  M.  Jacques,  editor  of-  the  Croix  Jurassienne. 
The  letter  informs  us  that  Dole,  the  native  city  of  Pasteur, 
has  decided  to  erect  a  monument  to  its  illustrious  son,  and 
the  committee  of  the  Doloise  press  begs  the  Argonaut  to 
open  a  subscription  for  the  erection  of  this  monument.  We 
would  take  great  pleasure  in  doing  so,  but  we  regret  to  have 
to  state  to  our  confreres  of  the  Dole  press  that  we  have 
known  monuments  to  America's  greatest  men  to  languish 
for  years  for  lack  of  subscriptions.  Ten  years  ago, 
in  1885,  a  subscription  was  opened  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  General  Grant.  The  sum  of  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  considered  adequate.     After  ten  years 


this  colossal  monument  has  resulted  in  a  small  bust,  and  the 
total  amount  subscribed,  we  learn  through  the  daily  news- 
papers, is  two  thousand  three  hundred  dollars.  When  that 
is  the  greatest  sum  San  Francisco  can  raise  for  a  monument 
to  the  greatest  general  this  country  has  ever  known,  we  very 
much  fear  that  she  could  raise  but  little  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  that  great  scientist,  Louis  Pasteur. 

General  Forsyth,  Commander  of  the  Military  Division  of 
A  Boulevard  t'le  Pac'fic.  has  recalled  these  facts  to  the 
to  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco  in  a  communi- 

Presidio.  cation  he  has  addressed  to  them  :  Some  six 

years  ago,  when  General  Miles  was  in  command  here,  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  the  supervisors  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  agreed  to  grade  and  macadamize 
Lombard  Street  if  the  city  would  keep  it  in  repair.  The 
work  was  done.  Thus  a  thoroughfare  was  afforded,  by  which 
easy  access  was  had  to  the  Presidio  Reservation.  But  the 
city  has  not  carried  out  its  agreement.  Lombard  Street  has 
not  been  kept  in  repair,  and  is  now  in  very  bad  condition. 
The  supervisors  should  not  allow  this  condition  of  affairs  to 
continue.  If  the  boulevard  which  the  Federal  Government 
created  be  kept  in  repair,  it  would  add  immeasurably  to  the 
attractions  of  the  city.  By  it,  the  Black  Point  Reservation, 
the  Presidio  Reservation,  and  the  Fort  Point  Reservation 
are  rendered  easily  accessible  to  pedestrians,  to  equestrians, 
to  bicyclists,  and  to  people  in  carriages.  A  perfect  chain  of 
parks  is  thus  added  to  the  city's  breathing  places.  There  is  no 
finer  view  in  the  world  than  that  to  be  had  from  the  Presidio 
hills — the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  Sausalito,  Belvedere,Tiburon, 
the  islands  of  the  bay,  the  Contra  Costa  shore,  the  Golden 
Gate,  and  the  vast  Pacific.  As  it  is  now,  the  Presidio  is 
difficult  of  access,  and  is  only  to  be  reached  by  circuitous 
routes  on  streets  cut  up  with  car-tracks  and  running  over 
steep  hills.  If  Lombard  Street  is  kept  in  repair,  access  is 
easy  by  the  Van  Ness  Avenue,  itself  a  wide  and  magnifi- 
cent boulevard.  The  city  is  bound  in  honor  to  carry  out  its 
part  of  the  agreement.  We  hope  that  General  Forsyth's 
letter  will  rouse  our  slumbering  city  fathers. 

Ever  since  the  Rev.  Peter  C.  Yorke  made  such  a  savage 
0uE  attack  on  Editor  Young,  of  the  San  Fran- 

Roman  Catholic  cisco  Chronicle,  for  refusing  to  print  his  long 
Dailies.  letters  in  praise  of  Roman  Catholicism,  the 

editors  of  the  other  dailies  have  become  absolutely  grotesque 
in  their  desire  to  cater  to  the  Roman  Catholic  element.  All 
of  the  dailies  began  printing  the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Peter  C. 
Yorke,  and  they  even — an  unheard  of  thing — printed  all  the 
letters  in  praise  of  Romanism  addressed  to  their  contem- 
poraries as  well  as  to  themselves.  The  Chronicle  had  at 
first  refused  to  print  these  letters,  because  its  editor  feared 
that  "  they  might  stir  up  strife."  The  Examiner  did  not 
print  them,  because  it  saw  no  "story"  in  them,  no  "sensa- 
tion," no  "  scandal " ;  besides,  the  Examiner  never  prints 
anything  about  religion,  and  rarely  prints  anything  non-frivol- 
ous at  all.  The  Examiner 's  normal  attitude  is  that  this  world 
is  a  joke,  that  all  men  are  liars,  and  that  it  is  the  boss. 
But  even  the  languid  Examiner  woke  up  at  last  to  the  fact 
that  printing  these  letters  might  hurt  the  Chronicle  with  the 
Roman  Catholics,  so  it  printed  them  all.  It  even  printed  the 
old  ones  in  a  mammoth  supplement  consisting  of  many 
pages  of  fine  type. 

The  Call,  in  the  meantime,  printed  the  letters  steadily 
from  day  to  day.  The  Chronicle  became  alarmed.  After 
the  terrific  slang-whanging  administered  to  its  editor  by  the 
Rev.  Peter  C.  Yorke,  the  Chronicle  feared  that  the  other 
papers  might  capture  the  Roman  Catholic  nickel  and  the 
Irish  servant-girl's  "small  ad."  While  it  could  not  de- 
cently begin  printing  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  Yorke  after 
the  severe  drubbing  he  had  given  its  editor,  the  Chronicle 
could,  none  the  less,  become  fervently  Roman  Catholic  in 
some  other  way.  Therefore,  when  the  Rev.  Caraher  de- 
livered an  address  in  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the  many  merits 
of  Romanism,  the  Chronicle  determined  to  "  spread  "  on  it. 
So  it  sent  a  descriptive  reporter  and  a  stenographer  to 
make  a  full  verbatim  report.  But  presently  a  messenger 
came  in  hot  haste  to  the  Chronicle  to  say  that  the  Call  and 
Exa?niner  had  "  artists "  there.  So  the  Chronicle  sent 
"artists"  too.  The  next  morning  we  had  the  Rev. 
Caraher  in  all  the  morning  papers.  We  had  Call  Caraher, 
Examiner  Caraher,  and  Chronicle  Caraher.  We  had  a 
picture  of  him  au  naturel  in  the  Call — just  the  plain 
Caraher,  in  the  act  of  thinking.  In  the  Examiner  we  had 
him  in  his  pulpit,  with  variations — the  eloquent  Caraher, 
the  oratorical  Caraher,  the  inspired  Caraher.  In  the 
Chronicle  we  had  numerous  views  of  the  denunciatory 
Caraher,  shaking  his  finger  at  the  A.  P.  A. 

Since  then,  the  dailies  have  become  lost  to  shame,  and 
have  cast  decency  to  the  winds  in  their  mad  chase  after  the 
nickels  of  the  faithful.  Every  morning,  our  papers  seem  to 
have  broken  out  into  a  fresh  Roman  Catholic  rash.  We 
find  rows  of  gigantic  pictures  in  the  Examijzer  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Wyman,  "  Paulist  Father,"  in  his  pulpit,  in  various  poses 
— gesticulating  with  his  right  hand,  gesticulating  with  his 
left,  and  looking,  we  regret  to  say,  considering  his  peculiar 
posture  and  the  Examiner's  peculiar  "  art,"  not  unlike  our 
old  friend  Punch  as  he  leans  out  of  his  watchman's 
box.  We  see  large  and  unpleasant  portraits  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jeremiah  F.  Sullivan  as  he  looked  on  delivering  his 
celebrated  lecture,  "How  Roman  Catholicism  Has  Fostered 
Freedom  of  Thought "  (taken  before  and  after).  We  find 
enormous  engravings  of  a  "  Bust  of  the  Holy  Father,  Pope 
Leo  the  Thirteenth,"  made  by  Rupert  Schmidt,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco sculptor,  who  would  have  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for 
any  of  our  great  dailies  to  make  a  picture  of  one  of  his 
busts,  unless  it  was  a  bust  of  the  Pope.  We  find  pictures 
of  simian-like  Father  Callaghans  and  Father  McGinnisses 
staring  at  us  from  the  page  as  we  take  our  morning  coffee. 

Religious  strife  may  be  a  terrible  thing,  but  religious  pict- 
ures are  worse.  These  portraits  of  priests  add  a  new  horror 
to  existence.  The  dailies  ought  to  abandon  the  field  of 
religious  art,  and  fall  back  on  their  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
murderers  and  ladies  in  tights. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE  ENGLISH  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 


A    Brilliant    Page    from    American    History — How    General    Jack- 
son Whipped  the  Veterans  of  Waterloo—A  Brief 
Half-Hour  of  Terrific  Carnage. 

It  is  interesting,  at  this  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk  of 
war  and  of  what  the  United  States  could  do  in  case  of  war, 
to  recall  a  passage  in  our  history  when  a  small  body  of 
Americans  achieved  a  memorable  victory  over  a  large  force 
of  English  veterans.  This  was  in  the  Battle  of  New 
Orleans,  of  which  a  vivid  account  is  given  in  Grace  King's 
new  book,  "  New  Orleans  :  The  Place  and  the  People."  It 
was  fought  in  the  last  days  of  1814,  when  the  English,  fresh 
from  their  conquest  of  Napoleon,  thought  to  bring  their  war 
with  the  United  States  to  an  end  by  compelling  the  retroces- 
sion of  Louisiana  to  Spain. 

Major-General  Andrew  Jackson,  the  commandant  of  the 
American  forces,  had  only  the  military  training  of  rough 
frontier  fighting  with  Indians,  and  his  appearance  did  not 
inspire  the  Louisianians  with  confidence.  Here  are  two  in- 
cidents of  his  arrival  at  his  new  command  : 

The  party  dismounted  before  an  old  Spanish  villa,  the  residence  of 
one  of  the  prominent  bachelor  citizens  of  the  day,  where,  in  the 
marble-paved  hall,  breakfast  had  been  prepared  for  them  ;  a  break- 
fast such  as  luxury  then  could  command  from  Creole  markets  and 
cooks,  for  a  guest  whom  one  wished  to  honor.  But,  the  story  goes, 
the  guest  of  honor  partook,  and  that  sparingly,  only  of  hominy. 
This  reached  a  certain  limit  of  endurance.  At  a  whisper  from  a 
servant,  the  host  excused  himself,  left  the  table,  and  passed  into  the 
antechamber.  He  was  accosted  by  his  fair  friend  and  neighbor,  who 
had  volunteered  her  assistance  for  the  occasion. 

"  Ah,  my  friend,  how  could  you  play  such  a  trick  upon  me  ?  You 
asked  me  to  prepare  your  house  to  receive  a  great  general.  I  did  so. 
And  I  prepared  a  splendid  breakfast.  And  now  !  I  find  that  my 
labor  is  all  thrown  away  upon  an  old  '  Kaintuck' flat-boatman,  in- 
stead of  a  great  general  with  plumes,  epaulets,  long  sword,  and 
mustache." 

Indeed,  to  female  eyes,  trained  upon  a  Galvez,  a  Carondelet,  a 
Casa  Calvo,  Andrew  Jackson  must  have  represented  indeed  a  very 
unsatisfactory  commandant-general.  His  dress,  a  small  leathern 
cap,  a  short,  blue  Spanish  cloak,  frayed  trousers,  worn  and  rusty 
high-top  boots,  was  deficient ;  and,  even  for  a  flat-boatman,  thread- 
bare. But  his  personality,  to  equitable  female  eyes,  should  have 
been  impressive,  if  not  pleasing  :  a  tall,  gaunt,  inflexibly  erect  fig- 
ure ;  a  face  sallow,  it  is  true,  and  seamed  and  wrinkled  with  the 
burden  of  heavy  thought,  but  expressing  to  the  full  the  stern  decision 
and  restless  energy  which  seemed  the  very  soul  of  the  man  ;  heavy 
brows  shaded  his  fierce,  bright  eyes,  and  iron  gray  hair  bristled  thick 
over  his  head. 

That  evening  the  "  Kaintuck"  flat-boatman  was  again  subjected  to 
the  ordeal  of  woman's  eyes.  A  dinner-party  of  the  most  fashionable 
society  had  already  assembled  at  a  prominent  and  distinguished 
house,  when  the  host  announced  to  his  wife  that  he  had  invited 
General  Jackson  to  join  them.  She,  as  related  by  a  descendant,  did 
what  she  could  under  the  trying  circumstances,  and  so  well  prepared 
her  guests  for  the  unexpected  addition  to  their  party  that  the  ladies 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  the  door,  with  the  liveliest  curiosity,  ex- 
pecting to  see  it  admit  nothing  less  than  some  wild  man  of  the  woods, 
some  curious  specimen  of  American  Indian,  in  uniform.  When  it 
opened  and  General  Jackson  entered,  grave,  self-possessed,  martial, 
urbane,  their  astonishment  was  not  to  be  gauged.  When  the  dinner 
was  over  and  he  had  taken  his  leave,  the  ladies  all  exclaimed,  with 
one  impulse,  to  the  hostess  :  "  Is  this  your  red  Indian  !  Is  this  your 
wild  man  of  the  woods  !     He  is  a  prince  !  " 

Miss  King  thus  summarizes  the  forces  under  General 
Jackson's  command — subsequently  increased  by  the  arrival 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Kentucky  riflemen  : 

Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  mustered  into  service.  All 
the  French  imigris  in  the  community  volunteered  in  the  ranks,  only 
too  eager  for  another  chance  at  the  English.  Prisoners  in  the  Cala- 
boose were  released  and  armed.  To  the  old  original  fine  company 
of  freemen  of  color,  another  was  added,  formed  of  colored  refugees 
from  St.  Domingo,  men  who  had  sided  with  the  whites  in  the  revo- 
lution there.  Lafitte,  notwithstanding  the  breaking  up  and  looting 
of  his  establishment  at  Barataria,  made  good  his  offer  to  the  State, 
by  gathering  his  Baratarians  from  the  Calaboose  and  their  hiding- 
places,  and  organizing  them  into  two  companies  under  the  command 
of  Dominique  You  and  Beluche.  From  the  parishes  came  hastily 
gathered  volunteers,  in  companies  and  singly.  The  African  slaves, 
catching  the  infection,  labored  with  might  and  main  upon  the  fortifi- 
cations ordered  by  Jackson,  and  even  the  domestic  servants,  it  is 
recorded,  burnished  their  masters'  arms  and  prepared  ammunition 
with  the  ardor  of  patriots.  The  old  men  were  formed  into  a  home- 
guard  and  given  the  patrol  of  the  city.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed. 
The  reinforcements  from  the  neighboring  territories  arrived:  a  fine 
troop  of  horse  from  Mississippi,  under  the  gallant  Hinds  ;  and  Coffee, 
with  his  ever-to-be-remembered  brigade  of  "  Dirty  Shirts,"  who  after 
a  march  of  eight  hundred  miles  answered  Jackson's  message  to  hasten, 
by  covering  in  two  days  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Baton 
Rouge  to  New  Orleans.  At  the  levee,  barges  and  flat-boats  landed 
the  militia  of  Tennessee,  under  Carroll. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  troops  in  the  bay  consti- 
tuted a  small  navy  in  itself.     Miss  King  says  : 

In  the  harbor  of  Ship  Island,  in  the  pass  between  it  and  Cat  Island, 
out  to  Chandeleur  Islands,  as  far  as  the  spy-glass  could  carry,  the  eye 
of  the  look-out  saw,  and  saw  British  sails.  Never  before  had  so 
august  a  visitation  honored  these  distant  waters.  The  very  names  of 
the  ships  and  of  their  commanders  were  enough  to  create  a  panic. 
The  Tonnant — the  heroic  Tormant—oi  eighty  guns,  captured  from  the 
French  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  with  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane  and  Rear-Admiral  Codrington  ;  the  Royal  Oak,  seventy- 
four  guns,  Rear-Admiral  Malcolm  ;  the  Ramilies,  under  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy,  Nelson's  friend  ;  the  Norge,  the  Bedford,  the  Asia,  all  seventy- 
four  gunners  ;  the  Armide,  Sir  Thomas  Trowbridge  ;  the  Sea  Horse, 
Sir  James  Alexander  Gordon,  fresh  from  the  banks  of  the  Potomac — 
there  were  fifty  sail,  in  all  carrying  over  a  thousand  guns,  com- 
manded by  the  ilite  of  the  British  navy,  steered  by  West  Indian 
pilots,  followed  by  a  smaller  fleet  of  transports,  sloops,  and  schooners. 
It  seemed  only  proper  that  with  such  ships  and  such  an  army  as  the 
ships  carried,  a  full  and  complete  list  of  civil  officers  should  be  sent 
out  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  country  to  be  annexed  to  his 
majesty's  dominions— revenue  collectors,  printers,  clerks,  with  print- 
ing presses  and  office  paraphernalia.  Merchant  ships  accompanied 
the  squadron  to  carry  home  the  spoils  ;  and  even  many  ladies,  wives 
of  the  officers,  came  along  to  share  in  the  glory  and  pleasure  of  the 
expedition.  "  I  expect  at  this  moment,"  remarked  Lord  Castlereagh, 
in  Paris,  almost  at  the  exact  date,  "  that  most  of  the  large  sea-port 
towns  of  America  are  laid  in  ashes,  that  we  are  in  possession  of  New 
Orleans  and  have  command  of  all  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
and  the  Lakes,  and  that  the  Americans  are  now  little  better  than  pris- 
oners in  their  own  country." 

The  following  incident  of  the  British  advance,  in  which 
Major  Villere*  escaped  from  capture,  shows  the  stuff  of  which 
the  Creoles  were  made  : 

Secured  in  one  of  his  own  apartments,  under  guard  of  British 
soldiers,  the  young  Creole  officer  found  in  his  reflections  the  spur  to 
a  desperate  attempt  to  save  himself  and  his  race  from  a  suspicion  of 
disloyalty  to  the  United  States,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  might 
easily  be  directed  against  them  by  the  Americans.  Springing  sud- 
denly through  his  guards,  and  leaping  from  a  window,  he  made  a 
rush  for  the  high  fence  that  inclosed  the  yard,  throwing  down  the 
soldiers  in  his  way.     He  cleared  the  fence  at  a  bound,  and  ran  across 


the  open  field  that  separated  him  from  the  forest.  A  shower  of 
musket-balls  fell  around  him.  "Catch  or  kill  him  !"  was  shouted 
behind  him.  But  the  light,  agile  Creole,  with  the  Creole  hunter's 
training  from  infancy,  was  more  than  a  match  for  his  pursuers  in  such 
a  race  as  that.  He  gained  the  woods,  a  swamp,  while  they  were 
crossing  the  field,  spreading  out  as  they  ran  to  shut  him  in.  He 
sprang  over  the  boggy  earth,  into  the  swamp,  until  his  feet,  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  clogged,  and  stuck.  The  Britons  were  gaining  ; 
had  reached  the  swamp.  He  could  hear  them  panting  and  blowing, 
and  the  orders  which  made  his  capture  inevitable.  There  was  but 
one  chance  ;  he  sprang  up  a  cypress-tree,  and  strove  for  the  thick 
moss  and  branches  overhead.  Half-way  up,  he  heard  a  whimpering 
below.  It  was  the  voice  of  his  dog,  his  favorite  setter,  whining,  fawn- 
ing, and  looking  up  to  him  with  all  the  pathos  of  brute  fidelity. 
There  was  no  choice  ;  it  was  her  life  or  his,  and  with  his,  perhaps,  the 
surprise  and  capiure  of  the  city.  Dropping  to  the  earth,  he  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  and  aimed  one  blow  between  the  setter's  devoted  eyes  ; 
with  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes,  he  used  to  relate.  To  throw  the  body  to 
one  side,  snatch  some  brush  over  it,  spring  to  the  tree  again,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  As  he  drew  the  moss  around  his  crouching  fig- 
ure, and  stilled  his  hard  breathing,  the  British  floundered  past. 
When  they  abandoned  their  useless  search,  he  slid  from  his  covert, 
pushed  through  the  swamp  to  the  next  plantation,  and  carried  the 
alarm  at  full  speed  to  the  city. 

Before  leaving  New  Orleans  to  meet  the  British  below  the 
city,  Jackson  reviewed  his  troops,  the  regulars  serving  as  his 
escort,  and  the  artillery  having  already  gone  forward.  Our 
historian  says  : 

The  first  to  march  down  after  them  were  Beale's  rifles,  or,  as  New 
Orleans  calls  them,  Beale's  famous  rifles,  in  their  blue  hunting-shirts 
and  citizens'  hats,  their  long  bores  over  their  shoulders,  sharp- 
shooters and  picked  shots  every  one  of  them,  all  young,  active,  in- 
telligent volunteers,  from  the  best  in  the  professional  and  business 
circles,  asking  but  one  favor — the  post  of  danger.  At  a  hand-gallop, 
and  with  a  cloud  of  dust,  came  Hinds's  dragoons,  delighting  Gen- 
eral Jackson  by  their  gallant,  dare-devil  bearing.  After  them  Jack- 
son's companion  in  arms,  the  great  Coffee,  trotted  at  the  head  of  his 
mounted  gun-men,  with  their  long  hair  and  unshaved  faces,  in  dingy 
woolen  hunting-shirts,  copperas  dyed  trousers,  coonskin  caps,  and 
leather  belts  stuck  With  hunting-knives  and  tomahawks.  "Forward 
at  a  gallop  1  "  was  Coffee's  order,  after  a  word  with  General  Jack- 
son, and  so  they  disappeared.  Through  a  side  street  marched  a 
gay,  varied  mass  of  color,  men  all  of  a  size,  but  some  mere  boys  in 
age,  with  the  handsome,  regular  features,  flashing  eyes,  and  unmis- 
takable martial  bearing  of  the  French.  "Ah!  Here  come  the 
brave  Creoles,"  cries  Jackson,  and  Plauche's  battalion,  which  had 
come  in  on  a  run  from  Bayou  St.  John,  stepped  gallantly  by. 

And  after  these,  under  their  white  commander,  defiled  the  Free- 
men of  color,  and  then  passed  down  the  road  a  band  of  a  hundred 
Choctaw  Indians  in  their  war-paint  ;  last  of  all,  the  regulars.  Jack- 
son still  waited  until  a  small  dark  schooner  left  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river  and  slowly  moved  down  the  current.  This  was  the  Caro- 
lina, under  Commodore  Patterson.  Then  Jackson  clapped  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  aids,  galloped  after  his  army. 

The  British  force  opposed  to  them  is  thus  enumerated  : 

First,  always,  there  was  that  model  regiment,  the  Ninety-Third  High- 
landers, tall  fellows,  in  their  bright  tartans  and  kilts.  The  Prince  of 
Orange  and  his  staff  had  journeyed  from  London  to  Plymouth  to 
review  them  before  they  embarked.  Then  there  were  six  companies 
of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Rifles  ;  the  famous  Rifle  Brigade  of  the  Penin- 
sular Campaign  ;  the  Fourteenth  Regiment,  the  Duchess  of  York's 
Light  Dragoons  ;  two  West  Indian  regiments,  with  artillery,  rocket 
brigade,  sapper  and  engineer  corps — in  all,  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred men,  under  command  of  Major-General  John  Keane,  a  young 
officer  whose  past  reputation  for  daring  and  gallantry  has  been 
proudly  kept  bright  by  the  traditions  of  his  New  Orleans  foes.  To 
these  were  added  General  Ross's  three  thousand  men,  fresh  from 
their  brilliant  Baltimore  and  Washington  raid.  Choice  troops  they 
were,  the  gallant  and  distinguished  Fourth,  or  King's  Own,  the 
Forty-Fourth,  East  Essex  Foot,  the  Eighty-Fifth,  Buck  Volunteers, 
commanded  by  one  of  the  most  brilliant  officers  in  the  British 
service,  Colonel  William  Thornton  ;  the  Twenty-First  Royal,  North 
British  Fusileers — with  the  exception  of  the  Black  Regiments  and 
the  Highlanders,  all  tried  veterans,  who  had  fought  with  Wellington 
through  his  Peninsular  campaign  from  the  beginning  to  his  tri- 
umphant entry  into  France. 

The  British  advance  force  of  eighteen  hundred  men  made 
Major  Villere's  plantation  their  head-quarters,  and  there  the 
Americans  attacked  them  on  Christmas  Eve.  There  had 
been  some  firing  at  the  British  outposts  during  the  afternoon, 
but  it  was  not  till  after  dark  that  the  real  fighting  began. 
The  British  officers  were  very  uneasy  ;  Miss  King  says  : 

About  seven  o'clock  some  of  them  observed  a  boat  stealing  slowly 
down  the  river.  From  her  careless  approach,  they  thought  she  must 
be  one  of  their  own  cruisers  which  had  passed  the  forts  below  and 
was  returning  from  a  reconnaissance  of  the  river.  She  answered 
neither  hail  nor  musket-shot,  but  steered  steadily  on,  veering  in  close 
ashore  until  her  broadside  was  abreast  of  the  camp.  Then  her 
anchor  was  let  loose,  and  a  loud  voice  was  heard  :  "  Give  them  this, 
for  the  honor  of  America."  A  flash  lighted  the  dark  hulk,  and  a 
tornado  of  grape  and  musket-shot  swept  the  levee  and  field.  It  was 
the  Carolina  and  Commodore  Patterson  ;  volley  after  volley  fol- 
lowed with  deadly  rapidity  and  precision  ;  the  sudden  and  terrible 
havoc  threw  the  camp  into  blind  disorder.  The  men  ran  wildly  to 
and  fro  seeking  shelter,  until  Thornton  ordered  them  to  get  under 
cover  of  the  levee.  There,  according  to  the  British  version,  they  lay 
for  an  hour.  The  night  was  so  black  that  not  an  object  could  be 
distinguished  at  the  distance  of  a  yard.  The  bivouac  fires,  beat 
about  by  the  enemy's  shot,  burned  red  and  dull  in  the  deserted 
camp. 

A  straggling  fire  of  musketry  in  the  direction  of  the  pickets  gave 
warning  of  a  closer  struggle.  It  paused  a  few  moments,  then  a 
fearful  yell,  and  the  whole  heavens  seemed  ablaze  with  musketry. 
The  British  thought  themselves  surrounded.  Two  regiments  flew 
to  support  the  pickets  ;  another,  forming  in  close  column,  stole  to 
the  rear  of  the  encampment  and  remained  there  as  a  reserve.  After 
that,  all  order,  all  discipline,  were  lost.  Each  officer,  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  collecting  twenty  or  thirty  men  about  him,  plunged  into 
the  American  ranks,  and  began  the  fight  that  Pakenham  reported  as  : 
"  A  more  extraordinary  conflict  has,  perhaps,  never  occurred,  abso- 
lutely hand  to  hand,  both  officers  and  men." 

Jackson  had  marshaled  his  men  along  the  line  of  a  plantation 
canal  (the  Rodriguez  Canal),  about  two  miles  from  the  British.  He 
himself  led  the  attack  on  their  left.  Coffee,  with  the  Tennesseeans, 
Hinds's  dragoons,  and  Beale's  rifles,  skirting  along  the  edge  of  the 
swamp,  made  the  assault  on  their  right.  The  broadside  from  the 
Carolina  was  the  signal  to  start.  It  was  on  the  right  that  the 
fiercest  fighting  was  done.  Coffee  ordered  his  men  to  be  sure  of 
their  aim,  to  fire  at  a  short  distance,  and  not  to  lose  a  shot.  Trained 
to  the  rifle  from  childhood,  the  Tennesseeans  could  fire  faster  and 
more  surely  than  any  mere  soldier  could  ever  hope  to  do.  Wherever 
they  heard  the  sharp  crack  of  a  British  rifle,  they  advanced,  and  the 
British  were  as  eager  to  meet  them.  The  short  rifle  of  the  English 
service  proved  also  no  match  for  the  long  bore  of  the  Western  hunt- 
ers. When  they  came  to  close  quarters,  neither  side  having  bayo- 
nets, they  clubbed  their  guns,  to  the  ruin  of  many  a  fine  weapon. 
But  the  canny  Tennesseeans,  rather  than  risk  their  rifles,  their  own 
property,  used  for  close  quarters  their  long  knives  and  tomahawks, 
whose  skillful  handling  they  had  learned  from  the  Indians. 

The  second  division  of  British  troops,  coming  up  the  bayou, 
heard  the  firing,  and,  pressing  forward  with  all  speed,  arrived  in  time 
to  reinforce  their  right  ;  but  the  superiority  in  numbers  which  this 
gave  them  was  more  than  offset  by  the  guns  of  the  Carolina,  which 
maintained  their  fire  during  the  action,  and  long  after  it  was  over. 

A  heavy  fog,  as  in  Homeric  times,  obscuring  the  field  and  the  com- 
batants, put  an  end  to  the  struggle.  Jackson  withdrew  his  men  to 
Rodriguez  Canal,  the  British  fell  back  to  their  camp. 

Here  is  a  picturesque  incident  of  this  event  : 

The  most  distinguished  prisoner  made  by  the  Americans  was  Major 
Mitchell,  of  the  Ninety-Fifth  Rifles,  and  to  his  intense  chagrin,  he  was 


forced  to  yield  his  sword,  not  to  regulars,  but  to  Con-  ,.-  s  uncourtly 
Tennesseeans.  .  .  .  On  his  way  to  Natchez,  he  became  the  guest 
at  a  plantation.  ...  At  the  supper-table,  he  met  the  daughter  of 
the  house,  a  young  Creole  girl  as  charming  and  accomplished  as  she 
was  beautiful.  Speaking  French  fluently,  he  was  soon  engaged  in  a 
lively  conversation  with  her.  She  mentioned  with  enthusiasm  a 
party  of  Tennesseeans  entertained  by  her  father  a  few  days  before. 
Still  smarting  from  his  capture,  the  major  could  not  refrain  from  say- 
ing :  "  Mademoiselle,  I  am  astonished  that  one  so  refined  could  find 
pleasure  in  the  society  of  such  rude  barbarians."  "  Major,"  she  re- 
plied, with  glowing  face,  "  I  had  rather  be  the  wife  of  one  of  those 
hardy,  coarsely  clad  men,  who  have  marched  two  thousand  miles  to 
fight  for  the  honor  of  their  country,  than  wear  a  coronet." 

The  really  heavy  fighting  began  after  the  arrival  of  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  Wellington's  brother-in-law  and  him- 
self a  veteran  with  a  brilliant  record.  By  January  7th,  the 
British  force  numbered  ten  thousand,  while  the  American 
was  only  four  thousand  men  and  twenty  pieces  of  artillery. 
But  the  Americans  were  firmly  intrenched.  The  last  round 
of  the  encounter,  in  which  the  three  British  brigades  were 
commanded  by  Generals  Lambert,  Gibbs,  and  Keane,  be- 
gan with  a  blunder.  Our  historian  thus  describes  the 
action  as  the  morning  mists  lifted  and  General  Gibbs's 
brigade  was  seen  approaching  the  American  lines  : 

Gibbs  was  leading  his  division  coolly  and  steadily  through  the 
grape-shot  pouring  upon  it,  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  among 
the  men  that  the  Forty-Fourth,  who  were  detailed  for  the  duty,  had 
not  brought  the  ladders  and  fascines.  Pakenham,  riding  to  the  front 
and  finding  it  was  true,  ordered  Colonel  Mullen  and  the  delinquent 
regiment  back  for  them.  In  the  confusion  and  delay,  with  his  brave 
men  falling  all  around  him,  the  indignant  Gibbs  exclaimed,  furiously: 
"  Let  me  live  until  to-morrow,  and  I'll  hang  him  to  the  highest  tree 
in  that  swamp  1  "  Rather  than  stand  exposed  to  the  terrible  fire,  he 
ordered  his  men  forward.  "  On  they  went,"  says  Walker  (who  got  his 
description  from  eye-witnesses),  "  in  solid,  compact  order,  the  men  hur- 
rahing and  the  rocketers  covering  their  front  with  a  blaze  of  combusti- 
bles. The  American  batteries  played  upon  them  with  awful  effect, 
cutting  great  lanes  through  the  column  from  front  to  rear,  opening 
huge  gaps  in  their  flanks.  .  .  .  Still  the  column  advanced  without 
pause  or  recoil,  steadily  ;  then  all  the  batteries  in  the  American  line, 
including  Patterson's  marine  battery  on  the  right  bank,  joined  in 
hurling  a  tornado  of  iron  missiles  into  that  serried  scarlet  column, 
which  shook  and  oscillated  as  if  tossed  on  an  angry  sea.  '  Stand  to 
your  guns  ! '  cried  Jackson,  '  don't  waste  your  ammunition,  see  that 
every  shot  tells,'  and  again,  '  Give  it  to  them,  boys!  Let  us  finish 
the  business  to-day.' " 

On  the  summit  of  the  parapet  stood  the  corps  of  Tennessee  sharp- 
shooters, with  their  rifles  sighted,  and  behind  them,  two  lines  of 
Kentuckians  to  take  their  places  so  soon  as  they  had  fired.  The  red- 
coats were  now  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  ditch.  "  Fire  I 
Fire  I  "  Carroll's  order  rang  through  the  lines.  It  was  obeyed,  not 
hurriedly,  not  excitedly,  not  confusedly,  but  calmly  and  deliberately, 
the  men  calculating  the  range  of  their  guns.  Not  a  shot  was  thrown 
away.  Nor  was  it  one  or  several  discharges,  followed  by  pauses  and 
interruptions  ;  it  was  continuous,  the  men  firing,  falling  back,  and  ad- 
vancing with  mechanical  precision.  The  British  column  began  to 
melt  away  under  it  like  snow  before  a  torrent ;  but  Gibbs  still  led  it 
on,  and  the  gallant  Peninsular  officers,  throwing  themselves  in  front, 
incited  and  aroused  their  men  by  every  appeal  and  by  the  most 
brilliant  examples  of  courage.  "Where  are  the  Forty-Fourth," 
called  the  men,  "  with  the  fascines  and  ladders  ?  When  we  get  to  the 
ditch,  we  can  not  scale  the  lines  !  "  "  Here  come  the  Forty- Fourth  !  " 
shouted  Gibbs.  "  Here  come  the  Forty-Fourth  1  "  There  came,  at 
least,  a  detachment  of  the  Forty-Fourth,  with  Pakenham  himself  at 
the  head,  rallying  and  inspiring  them,  invoking  their  heroism  in  the 
past,  reminding  them  of  their  glory  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere,  calling 
them  his  countrymen,  leading  them  forward,  until  they  breasted  the 
storm  of  bullets  with  the  rest  of  the  column.  At  this  moment  Pak- 
enham's  arm  was  struck  by  one  ball,  and  his  horse  killed  by  another. 
He  mounted  the  small  black  Creole  pony  of  his  aid,  and  pressed  for- 
ward. But  the  column  had  now  reached  the  physical  limit  of  daring. 
Most  of  the  officers  were  cut  down  ;  there  were  not  enough  left  to 
command.  The  column  broke.  Some  rushed  forward  to  the  ditch  ; 
the  rest  fell  back  to  the  swamp.  There  they  rallied,  reformed,  and, 
throwing  off  their  knapsacks,  advanced  again,  and  again  were  beaten 
back  ;  their  colonel  scaling  the  breastworks  and  falling  dead  inside 
the  lines. 

Keane,  judging  the  moment  had  come  for  him  to  act,  now 
wheeled  his  line  into  column  and  pushed  forward  : 

The  gallant,  stalwart  Highlanders,  with  their  heavy,  solid,  massive 
front  of  a  hundred  men,  their  muskets  glittering  in  the  morning  sun, 
their  tartans  waving  in  the  air,  strode  across  the  field  and  into  the 
hell  of  bullets  and  cannon  balls.  "Hurrah  !  brave  Highlanders  1  " 
Pakenham  cried  to  them,  waving  his  cap  in  his  left  hand.  Fired  by 
their  intrepidity,  the  remnant  of  Gibbs's  brigade  once  more  came  up 
to  the  charge,  with  Pakenham  on  the  left  and  Gibbs  on  the  right. 

A  shot  from  one  of  the  American  big  guns  crashed  into  them,  kill- 
ing and  wounding  all  around.  Pakenham's  horse  fell ;  he  rolled  into 
the  arms  of  an  officer  who  sprang  forward  to  receive  him  ;  a  grape- 
shot  had  passed  through  his  thigh,  another  ball  struck  him  in  the 
groin.  He  was  borne  to  the  rear,  and  in  a  few  moments  breathed 
his  last  under  an  oak.  The  bent  and  twisted,  venerable  old  tree  still 
stands.     Pakenham's  oak,  it  is  called. 

Gibbs,  desperately  wounded,  lingered  in  agony  until  the  next  day. 
Keane  was  carried  bleeding  off  the  field.  There  were  no  field 
officers  now  left  to  command  or  rally.  Major  Wilkinson,  however — 
we  like  to  remember  his  name— shouting  to  his  men  to  follow,  passed 
the  ditch,  climbed  up  the  breastworks,  and  was  raising  his  head  and 
shoulders  over  the  parapet,  when  a  dozen  guns  pointed  against  him 
riddled  him  with  bullets.  His  mutilated  body  was  carried  through  the 
American  lines,  followed  by  murmurs  of  sympathy  and  regret  from  the 
Tennesseeans  and  Kentuckians.  ' '  Bear  up,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are  too 
brave  to  die,"  bade  a  kind-hearted  Kentucky  major.  "  I  thank  you 
from  my  heart,"  faintly  murmured  the  young  officer  ;  "  it  is  all  over 
with  me.  You  can  render  me  a  favor.  It  is  to  communicate  to  my 
commander  that  I  fell  on  your  parapet,  and  died  like  a  soldier  and 
true  Englishman." 

The  British  troops  at  last  broke,  disorganized,  each  regiment  leav- 
ing two-thirds  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field.  The  Ninety-Third, 
which  had  gone  into  the  charge  nine  hundred  men  strong,  mustered 
after  the  retreat  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine.  The  fight  had  lasted 
twenty-five  fcinutes. 

It  was  a  terrible  fight,  and  the  carnage  was  appalling. 
Miss  King  continues  : 

At  eight  o'clock  the  firing  ceased  from  the  American  lines,  and 
Jackson,  with  his  staff,  slowly  walked  along  his  fortifications,  stop- 
ping at  each  command  to  make  a  short  address.  As  he  passed,  the 
bands  struck  up  "  Hail  Columbia,"  and  the  line  of  men,  turning  to 
face  him,  burst  into  loud  hurrahs. 

But  the  cries  of  exultation  died  away  into  exclamations  of  pity  and 
horror  as  the  smoke  ascended  from  the  field.  A  thin,  fine  red  line  in 
the  distance,  discovered  by  glasses,  indicated  the  position  of  General 
Lambert  and  the  reserve.  Upon  the  field,  save  the  crawling,  agoniz- 
ing wounded,  not  a  living  foe  was  to  be  seen.  From  the  American 
ditch,  one  could  have  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  killed  and 
disabled.  The  course  of  the  column  could  be  distinctly  traced  by 
the  broad  red  line  of  uniforms  upon  the  ground.  They  fell  in  their 
tracks,  in  some  placesj  whole  platoons  together.  Dressed  in  their  gay 
uniforms,  cleanly  shaved,  and  attired  for  the  promised  victory,  there 
was  not,  as  Walker  says,  a  private  among  the  slain  whose  aspect  did 
not  present  more  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  than  any  of 
the  commanders  of  their  victors. 

"New  Orleans  :  The  Place  and  the  People"  is  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


The  author  of  "  The  Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of 
Arc,"  in  Harper's,  is  asserted  to  be  Mark  Twain  in  volume 
six  of  the  "  National  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Political  Poetics. 
The  appointment  of  Alfred  Austin  as  poet 
laureate  seems  to  have  filled  literary  England  with 
an  abiding  disgust ;  instead  of  dying  out,  the  senti- 
ment is  spreading  more  widely.  The  publication 
of  "Jameson's  Ride"  added  fuel  to  the  flame. 
We  quoted  portions  of  that  extraordinary  poem  a 
fortnight  ago.  but  the  issue  of  the  London  Times 
in  which  it  appeared  having  now  come  to  hand,  we 
reprint  it  in  its  entirety  : 

"  '  Wrong  !     Is  it  wrong  ?     Well,  may  be  : 

But  I'm  going,  boys,  all  the  same. 
Do  they  think  me  a  Burgher's  baby. 

To  be  scared  by  a  scolding  name  ? 
They  may  argue,  and  prate,  and  order ; 

Go,  tell  them  to  save  their  breath : 
Then,  over  the  Transvaal  border. 

And  gallop  for  life  or  death  ! 

"  '  Let  lawyers  and  statesmen  addle 

Their  pates  over  points  of  law : 
If  sound  be  our  sword,  and  saddle. 

And  gun-gear,  who  cares  one  straw  ? 
When  men  of  our  own  blood  pray  us 

To  ride  to  their  kinsfolk's  aid, 
Not  Heaven  itself  shall  stay  us 

From  the  rescue  they  call  a  raid. 

"  '  There  are  girls  in  the  gold-reef  city, 

There  are  mothers  and  children,  too  ! 
And  they  cry,  "  Hurry  up  !  for  pity  1 " 

So  what  can  a  brave  man  do  ? 
If  even  we  win,  they  will  blame  us  : 

If  we  fail,  they  will  howl  and  hiss. 
But  there's  many  a  man  lives  famous 

For  daring  a  wrong  like  this  !  * 

"  So  we  forded  and  galloped  forward 

As  hard  as  our  beasts  could  pelt. 
First  eastward,  then  trending  nor'ward. 

Just  over  the  rolling  veldt  ; 
Till  we  came  on  the  Burghers  lying 

In  a  hollow  with  hills  behind, 
And  their  bullets  came  hissing,  flying, 

Like  hail  on  an  Arctic  wind  ! 

"  Right  sweet  is  the  marksman's  rattle, 

And  sweeter  the  cannon's  roar, 
But  'tis  bitterly  bad  to  battle. 

Beleaguered,  and  one  to  four. 
I  can  tell  you,  it  wasn't  a  trifle 

To  swarm  over  Krugersdorp  glen, 
As  they  plied  us  with  round  and  rifle, 

And  plowed  us,  again — and  again. 

"  Then  we  made  for  the  gold-reef  city, 
Retreating,  but  not  in  rout. 
They  had  called  to  us  *  Quick  1  for  pity  ! ' 

And  he  said,  '  They  will  sally  out. 
They  will  hear  us  and  come.     Who  doubts  it  ? ' 
But  how  if  they  don't,  what  then  ? 
'  Well,  worry  no  more  about  it, 
But  fight  to  the  death,  like  men.' 

"  Not  a  soul  had  or  supped  or  slumbered 

Since  the  Borderland  stream  was  cleft  ; 
But  we  fought,  ever  more  outnumbered, 

'Till  we  had  not  a  cartridge  left. 
We're  not  very  soft  or  tender, 

Or  given  to  weep  for  woe, 
But  it  breaks  one  to  have  to  render 

One's  sword  to  the  strongest  foe. 
"  I  suppose  we  were  wrong,  were  madmen, 

Still  I  think  at  the  Judgment  Day, 
When  God  sifts  the  good  from  the  bad  men, 

There'll  be  something  more  to  say. 
We  were  wrong,  but  we  aren't  half  sorry, 

And,  as  one  of  the  baffled  band, 
I  would  rather  have  had  that  foray 

Than  the  crushings  of  all  the  Rand." 

This  poem  has  been  widely  parodied.  The  Lon- 
don Truth  has  printed  several  humorous  versions 
of  it,  one  of  them  ending  with  the  following  stanza  : 

"  If  your  poem  had  turned  out  a  good  one, 

And  worthy  your  new-twined  bays, 
In  loyalty's  name  how  could  one 

Have  hailed  your  attempt  with  praise  1 
But  as  it  has  proved  such  a  blunder. 

And  no  style  and  no  taste  has  got, 
We  can  only  this  query  thunder, 

Oh,  why  did  you  write  such  rot?" 

On  this  side  the  water,  too,  Mr.  Austin's  poem 
has  been  held  up  to  ridicule.  The  New  York  Sun 
parodies  it  in  this  fashion  : 

"WILLIAM    ALFRED   AUSTIN'S   RIDE   ON    PEGASUS. 
V  { With  apologies  to  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  London  Times.) 
"  Wrong?     Is  it  wrong?    Well,  may  be. 
But  1  got  there  just  the  same  ; 
Do  they  think  I'm  a  poet-baby. 

To  be  scared  by  a  boom  in  Fame  ? 
They  may  argue  and  prate  and  rassle  ; 

Go  tell  them  to  save  their  talk, 
For  I  think  they're  only  a  passle 
Of  Pegasians  who  have  to  walk. 

"  Right  sweet  is  the  critic's  rattle, 

ADd  sweeter  the  newspaper  roar, 
But  it  is  rather  hard  to  battle 

With  my  poetic  lore  : 
I  can  tell  you  it  isn't  a  trifle 

For  the  brilliant  successor  of  Tenn. 
To  build  up  a  towering  Eiffel 

From  a  small  and  obscure  pig-pen. 

"  You  may  say  they  were  wrong,  were  madmen, 
Still  I  think  at  the  judgment  day. 
When  the  Muse  sifts  the  good  from  the  bad  men, 

There'll  be  something  for  me  to  say. 
It  is  wrong,  but  I  am  not  sorry 
To  be  one  of  the  Laureates, 
For  Austin,  you  know,  rhymes  with  Boston, 
And  that  ought  to  make  me  solid  in  the  United 
States. 
'*  Note.— This  last  line  may  be  out  of  plumb,  but 
plums  ain't  in  it  when  the  poet  laureate  is  a  peach." 

Punch  is  having  fun  over  "Alfred  the  Little" 

who  succeeded  "  Alfred  the  Great,"  and  recently 

printed  this  rhyme  on  some  old  lines  of  Tennyson's  : 

*'  As  I  came  down  the  street  called  Fleet,  whom  think  ye 

I  should  see, 

But  Edwin,  bland  and  Japanesque,  bard  of  the  'Daily 

TV? 
He  thought  his  chance  was  gcod,  brethren,  lord  of  the 

Orient  lay, 
Est  I've  whipped  him  on  New- Year's   Day,  brethren, 
c  .ne  Hsa  on  New- Year's  Day. 
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ghost,  brethren,  exceeding  weird 

ed  his 


"He  looked  pale  as 

and  white. 
For  the  singer  of  "The  Season  "  now  had  di: 

Asian  light, 
They  say  I'm  a   Party  pick,  brethren,  but   I   care  not 

what  they  say, 
For    I'm    crowned    upon    New-Year's     Day,  brethren, 

laureled  on  New-Year's  Day. 

'  They  say  that  limpid  Lewis  is  as  mad  as  mad  can  be ; 

They  say  young  Eric  is  making  moan — what  is  that  to 
me? 

There's  many  a  better  bard  than  I,  or  so  sour  critics 
say. 

But  little  Alfred  has  taken  the  cake,  all  upon  New- 
Year's  Day. 

1  Liltle  Alfred  has  licked  them  all,  as  shall  right  soon  be 

seen, 
The  loyalest  lyrist  of  all  the  lot  to  his  country  and  his 

Queen. 
I've  out-sonnetted  Willy  Watson  in  my  Tory-patriot 

way, 
So  I've  passed  dear  Will  up  the  '  Sacred  Hill,'  alt  upon 

New-Year's  Day. 

"  Yes,    I    am    '  Fortunatus,'  brethren,    and   'England's 

Darling  ' !    Hum  ! 
This  harp  is  big,  and  wide  in   stretch,  and  needs  long 

arms  to  thrum. 
But  if  I  stand  a-tiptoe,  I  shall  manage  it,  I  dare  say, 
And  I'm  Poet  Laureate,  anyhow,  all  upon  New-Year's 

Day." 

By  the  way,  it  is  interesting  in  this  connection  to 
recall  the  new  laureate's  estimate  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Mr.  Austin  published  a  book  of  criticisms 
entitled  "  The  Poetry  of  the  Period"  in  1870,  and 
in  it  occur  the  following  sentences  : 

"What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  his  (Tennyson's) 
being  a  great  poet  is  now  regarded  as  an  established  fact. 
...  I  am  going  not  only  to  challenge,  but  to  deny  it  al- 
together, and  to  implore  the  age,  while  there  is  yet  time, 
to  save  itself,  by  a  seasonable  recantation,  from  post- 
humous ridicule  and  contempt.  .  .  .  My  proposition  is 
that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  not  a  great  poet,  unquestionably 
not  a  poet  of  the  front  rank,  all  but  unquestionably  not 
a  poet  of  the  second  rank,  and  probably,  though  no  con- 
temporary perhaps  can  settle  that,  not  even  at  the  head 
of  poets  of  the  third  rank,  among  whom  he  must  in- 
evitably take  his  place.  The  prevailing  and  universal 
expression  is  that  he  is  a  great  poet,  a  very  great  poet, 
perhaps  as  great  a  poet  as  ever  lived.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion I  challenge  and  denounce,  the  opinion  that  will 
make  posterity  shriek  with  laughter  and  flout  us  to 
scorn.  .  .  .  Let  not  the  age  make  itself  the  laughing- 
stock of  an  irreverent  posterity.  We  laugh  at  the  con- 
temporaries of  Hayley.  Do  we  want  to  be  laughed  at 
by  our  grandchildren  ?  Mr.  Tennyson  is  much  more  of 
a  poet  than  Hayley,  no  doubt,  but  then  Hayley  was 
never  belauded  as  Mr.  Tennyson  is  by  us." 

This,  as  an  English  paper  puts  it,  shows  that 
Mr.  Austin  stands  as  a  critic  exactly  where  he 
stands  as  a  poet. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  lively  article  on  "  Club  Life  Out  West"  is  con- 
tributed to  Harper's  Weekly  for  February  1st  by 
Julian  Ralph.  Other  notable  papers  in  the  same 
issue  are  on  Fairmount  Park,  Philadelphia,  and  the 
Kucheng  massacre,  illustrated  from  photographs. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  is  to  follow  his  "Glimpses  of 
Unfamiliar  Japan"  and  "Out  of  the  East"  with  a 
third  book  on  the  land  of  the  Mikado.  It  will  be 
entitled  "  Kokoro  :  Studies  of  Japanese  Life  and 
Character,"  and  will  deal  largely  with  tendencies 
and  traits  illustrated,  if  not  developed,  by  the  war 
between  Japan  and  China. 

The  Realm,  the  weekly  journal  started  in  London 
a  few  months  ago  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  by 
Lady  Colin  Campbell,  has  been  suspended.  It  is 
to  be  resuscitated  by  another  editor. 

Harry  McVicker  has  made  a  book,  which  will 
soon  be  published,  called  the  "  Evolution  of 
Woman."  He  begins,  not  unnaturally,  with  Eve, 
and  comes  down  to  the  modern  woman  of  the 
bicycle  bloomer  and  golf  hose.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  text,  but  the  most  of  the  book  is  illustrated, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  very  funny. 

The  table  of  contents  of  St.  Nicholas  for  Febru- 
ary includes  : 

"  The  Gibson  Boy,"  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick ; 
four  new  chapters  of  "  The  Prize  Cup,"  by  J.  T.  Trow- 
bridge ;  three  chapters  of  "  Sindbad,  Smith  S:  Co.,"  by 
Albert  Stearns  ;  "  Hemmed  in  with  the  Chief,"  by  Frank 
Welles  Calkins  ;  "  How  the  Flag  was  Saved,"  by  Noah 
Brooks;  "When  the  Leaves  are  Gone,"  by  Edith  M. 
Thomas;  the  third  installment  of  R.  L.  Stevenson's 
"  Letters  to  a  Boy"  ;  two  chapters  of  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's 
"  Eetty  Leicester's  English  Christmas  "  ;  "  Holly  and  the 
Railroad  Signals,"  by  Arthur  Hale;  another  chapter  of 
"Teddy  and  Carrots,"  by  James  Otis  ;  three  chapters  of 
"  The  Swordmaker's  Son,"  by  William  O.  Stoddard  ;  and 
verses,  pictures,  and  the  departments. 

It  is  reported  that  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr. 
du  Maurier's  new  novel  will  be  brought  out  in 
Harper's  Magazine  for  October,  1896. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  new  novel  will 
be  called  "  A  Lady  of  Quality  :  being  a  most  curi- 
ous, hitherto  unknown  history,  as  related  by  Mr. 
Isaac  Bickerstaff,  but  not  presented  to  the  world  of 
fashion  through  the  pages  of  the  Taller."  The 
heroine  loses  her  mother  in  infancy  and  is  brought 
up  by  her  father,  a  roystering  squire  of  Queen 
Anne's  day  ;  naturally,  she  is  an  unconventional 
girl,  and  the  story  follows  the  development  of  her 
better  nature. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  intends  to  write  a  series 
of  short  stories  of  California  life.  As  most  British 
story-tellers  make  complete  failures  in  dealing  with 
American  character,  her  efforis  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Bernard  Gillaro,  the  famous  cartoonist  of  Judge, 
who  died  at  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  ex- 
Senator  James  Arkell,  near  New  York,  a  few  days 
ago,  was  by  turns  engraver,   portrait-painter,  and 


designer  of  show-cards,  until  he  became  a  cartoon- 
ist on  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly  in  1879.  At  Mr.  Les- 
lie's death,  soon  after,  he  went  to  the  New  York 
Graphic,  and  during  the  Garfield  Hancock  cam- 
paign  he  worked  on  Harpers  Weekly  with  Nast. 
In  1881,  Puck  engaged  him  at  a  high  salary.  His 
cartoon  of  Blaine  as  the  "Tattooed  Man,"  pub- 
lished during  the  campaign  of  1884,  created  a 
great  sensation.  In  January,  1886,  he,  in  com- 
pany with  W.  J.  Arkell,  took  hold  of  Judge,  and 
made  it  a  valuable  property.  Mr.  Gillam  was 
married  a  few  years  ago  to  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
Arkell. 

The  opening  installment  of  a  novelette  entitled 
"  Mrs.  Dee's  Encore,"  by  E.  Irenseus  Stevenson,  is 
printed  in  Harper's  Bazar  for  February  1st. 

Another  new  novel  by  Marion  Crawford  is  an- 
nounced for  early  publication,  called  "  Adam  John- 
stone's Son."  Though  the  scene  is  laid  in  Italy, 
the  hero  is  an  American.  The  story  ran  through 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  where  it  was  very 
elaborately  illustrated  by  an  artist  sent  to  Italy  for 
that  purpose. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  a  public  dinner  has  just 
been  offered  to  Judge  Francis  Miles  Finch  in  New 
York,  the  Tribune  says  of  him  : 

"Judge  Finch  is  best  known  to  most  people  as  the 
author  of  '  The  Blue  and  the  Gray,"  a  poem  which,  on 
its  appearance  in  the  Atlantic,  while  the  sentiment  arising 
out  of  the  rebellion  was  still  bitter,  contributed  not  a 
liltle  to  soften  asperity.  Another  of  his  patriotic  lyrics, 
'  Nathan  Hale,'  first  read  before  the  Lioonian  Society  of 
Yale,  found  immediate  popularity.  As  a  writer  of 
student  songs,  many  of  which  date  from  his  under- 
graduate years,  Judge  Finch  holds  high  place  in  letters. 
A  New  England  critic  long  ago  spoke  of  his  '  Smoking 
Song ' — which  has  been  universally  suDg  in  our  colleges 
for  nearly  half  a  century — as  '  perhaps  the  most  striking 
poem  in  English  literature  which  the  theme  of  tobacco 
has  inspired.'  Hardly  inferior  are  many  of  his  other 
student  lays.  As  expressions  of  the  peculiar  charm  of 
under-graduate  existence,  they  are  far  beyond  similar 
compositions  known  to  the  great  British  schools  ;  to  find 
anything  equaling  them  in  this  regard,  we  must  turn  to 
the  Latin  songs,  like  '  Gaudeamus  '  and  '  Lauriger 
Horatms,'  and  to  their  best  German  successors.  All 
these  songs  have  been  printed  by  De  Vinne,  in  a  neat 
little  volume,  for  presentation  to  the  guests  at  the  Finch 
dinner." 

Charles  Dana  Gibson,  when  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  evidenced  his  artistic  ability  by  his  skill 
in  cutting  silhouettes  out  of  paper.  This  is  the 
subject  of  an  illustrated  article  in  the  February  St. 
Nicholas. 

"  Gyp's  "  novel,  "A  Little  Love  Affair,"  has  for 
its  heroine  a  woman  who  has  her  first  passion 
at  thirty-five,  and  her  suitor  is  one  who  merely 
affects  to  love.  Strictly  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
moral  line  in  the  book  ;  yet  there  is  no  line  that  is 
not  absolutely  true  to  nature. 

"  The  Box  of  Gold  in  Venezuela"  is  the  title  of 
a  story  founded  on  fact  which  William  Drysdale 
contributes  to  Harper's  Round  Table  for  January 
28th. 

Henry  B.  Fuller  is  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  is 
described  by  an  admiring  lady  as  "tall  and  slen- 
der," with  "  eyes  blue  and  luminous,"  and  "  hair 
and  beard  of  auburn,"  and  as  having  "regular 
features."  To  this  same  lady  Mr.  Fuller  confesses 
that  when  he  was  a  young  fellow,  he  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  on  "  Dombey  and  Son"  and  "Bleak 
House."  After  Dickens  came  Howells  and  James. 
"  Silas  Lapham  "  he  regarded  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative novel  of  American  manners.  The  "  Por- 
trait of  a  Lady  "  he  enjoyed  more  than  any  novel 
he  ever  read,  but  Mr.  Fuller  adds  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  it  so  much  to-day. 

C.  G.  Leland  is  soon  to  bring  out  another  volume 
of  picturesque  research,  the  second  series  of  his 
charming  "  Legends  of  Florence." 

Even  the  generous  treatment  Du  Maurier  re- 
ceived at  the  hands  of  the  Messrs.  Harper — who 
voluntarily  gave  him  a  handsome  royalty  on  the 
later  sales  of  "Trilby,"  after  having  bought  the 
story  outright  for  ten  thousand  dollars — has  not 
raised  his  opinion  of  the  royalty  plan,  for  he  de- 
manded a  lump  sum  for  "The  Martian"  —  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  it  is  said — for  all  rights,  serial 
and  book,  for  all  countries.  Mr.  du  Maurier  re- 
cently said : 

"  Of  course,  most  of  the  stories  circulated  about 
'Trilby'  are  ludicrously  wide  of  the  mark.  There  was 
no  original  of  Trilby  ;  no  original  of  Svengali  ;  nor  any 
of  nineteen  out  of  twenty  characters  in  the  book.  Little 
Billee  is  not  Fred  Walker — whom  I  deliberately  intro- 
duced in  his  own  person,  to  avoid  any  misconception. 
The  life  described  is  often  drawn  '  from  the  life.'  But  the 
characters,  no.  Not  even  in  the  case  of  my  old  friend 
Lamont,  whose  French,  I  can  assure  you,  is  never  that 
of  '  Stratford  atte  Bowe,'  and  whose  boundless  good 
humor  and  sunny  temperament  alone  are  reproduced  in 
the  Laird." 

Mr.  du  Maurier  disclaimed  all  credit  for  the  play, 
and  complimented  Mr.  Potter  on  "  the  happiest  of 
all  thoughts,"  the  making  of  the  "  hypnotic  influ- 
ence the  central  motive  "  of  the  play. 

The  first  of  Mr.  Stead's  latest  venture,  The 
Penny  Popular  Novels,  is  "  She,"  the  first  edition 
consisting  of  two  hundred  thousand  copies. 

The  concluding  volumes  of  the  Barras  Memoirs, 
which  will  appear  in  the  early  spring,  are  said  to 
be  more  personal  than  are  the  volumes  which  have 
already  appeared.  They  cover  the  period  between 
the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Italy  to  the  Restora- 
tion. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  British  California. 

Bret  Harte  is  still  digging  away  industriously  at 
that  little  pocket  mine  of  his  which  was  practically 
worked  out  long  ago.  His  latest  story,  "  In  a  Hoi- 
low  of  the  Hills,"  gives  the  usual  rickauffi  of  pros- 
pecting in  the  Sierras,  setting  up  claims,  and  stage- 
robberies  ;  and  the  list  of  characters  includes  the 
customary  ingenuous  young  girl,  the  world-worn 
but  fascinating  adventuress,  and  the  smooth- 
tongued ruffian  who  robs  the  coach  passengers 
with  Chesterfieldian  courtesy. 

There  is  no  longer  a  genuine  quality  to  it  all. 
The  book  sounds  like  an  imitation  of  one  of  his 
own  earlier  stories.  The  scene  is  a  kind  of  No 
Man's  Land.  It  is  not  the  California  of  the  pio- 
neers ;  neither  is  it,  certainly,  though  he  would 
have  us  believe  so,  the  California  of  a  later  date. 
It  is  a  Pacific  Coast  region  invented  by  Mr.  Harte 
for  the  British  public,  and  accepted  by  them  with 
such  unquestioning  belief  that  he  has  himself 
acquired  a  factitious  faith  in  it. 

Bret  Harte  is  preeminently  a  short-story  writer. 
At  one  time  he  found  it  impossible  to  construct  a 
whole  book  having  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end  bearing  on  one  another.  Fine  scenes  and 
stirring  incidents  he  knew  well  how  to  portray,  but 
the  art  of  welding  them  together  into  a  continuous 
narrative— this  was  beyond  him.  "  Gabriel  Con- 
roy"  and  others  of  his  earlier  novels,  though 
abounding  in  good,  strong  chapters,  were  almost 
ludicrous  in  their  lack  of  continuity.  Practice  has 
given  him  more  skill  in  this  particular,  but  he  has 
nursed  the  same  old  embers  too  long,  and  the 
vital  spark  has  died  out.  He  has  learned  to  write 
mechanically. 

The  tale  has  a  good  opening.  Three  horsemen 
out  prospecting  in  the  Sierras  lose  their  way  and 
are  overtaken  by  night.  A  windstorm  arises,  and 
as  they  try  to  make  out  their  surroundings  in  the 
obscurity,  a  square  of  light  suddenly  appears  and 
disappears.  One  of  the  three,  Preble  Key,  has 
had  time  to  see  a  woman's  face  defined  behind  it. 
They  shout  for  aid  and  seek  the  house,  but  in  vain. 
They  have  come  upon  the  hiding-place  of  a  gang 
of  robbers,  and  two  women  are  concealed  within. 
Of  course  Key  falls  in  love  with  the  face  at  the 
window,  and  seeks  the  owner  of  it. 

And  now  begins  such  a  series  of  complexities  of 
plot  as  only  Bret  Harte  is  capable  of  perpetrating. 
He  mixes  up  his  two  heroines  and  their  profiles  in 
the  most  complete  fashion,  and  becomes  thoroughly 
enmeshed  in  his  own  tangles.  In  the  end  he 
bethinks  him  that  an  earthquake  will  terminate  his 
perplexities,  and  very  much  to  his  relief,  no  doubt, 
all  the  characters  in  the  book  are  swallowed  up 
except  the  lovers. 

And  here  comes  a  new  blunder.  At  the  end  of 
the  tale  we  leave  Key  shouldering  a  life  -  long 
burden  of  deceit,  to  keep  from  his  wife  the  knowl- 
edge that  her  brother  was  a  scoundrel  and  his 
associates  criminals— a  situation  false  and  unpleas- 
ing. 

Time  has  not  ripened  Bret  Harte's  powers. 
Those  early  stories  of  bis,  which  lifted  him  into 
fame  as  a  young  writer,  will  always  be  counted  his 
best  work. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Constitution. 

Roger  Foster,  of  the  New  York  bar  and  a  lect- 
urer on  Federal  jurisprudence  at  the  law  school  of 
Yale  University,  has  prepared  a  valuable  work  in 
his  "Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,"  of  which  the  first  volume  has  just 
been  issued.  The  plan  of  the  work  concerns  the 
historical  as  well  as  the  judicial  aspects  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  includes  observations  upon  the  ordinary 
provisions  of  State  constitutions  and  a  comparison 
with  the  constitutions  of  other  countries. 

In  an  introductory  chapter,  Mr.  Foster  discusses 
the  sources  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the 
events  which  brought  it  forth,  and  then  he  takes  up 
and  discusses  the  nature  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  preamble,  the  three  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, Congress  in  general,  terms  of  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  right  of  suffrage, 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives, the  apportionment  of  representatives 
and  direct  taxes,  vacancies  in  the  House  and  resig- 
nations, the  Speaker  and  other  officers  of  the 
House,  the  Senate,  its  presidency  and  officers,  and, 
finally,  impeachment. 

The  work  is  printed  in  conformity, with  the  style 
of  legal  text-books  generally  and  is  copiously  an- 
notated, and  several  chapters  have  brief  appendixes, 
in  addition  to  the  appendix  to  the  volume,  in  which 
are  given  accounts  of  as  many  impeachment  trials 
before  the  senates  of  the  various  States  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  examiue.  The  second  and 
third  volumes  are  now  in  press. 

Published  by  the  Boston  Book  Company,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  in  law  sheep,  $s-oo. 

A  Poet  of  the  South. 
The  late  James  Barron  Hope  was  often  called 
"  Virginia's  laureate,"  and  with  what  good  cause  is 
abundantly  shown  in  the  little  book  of  his  poems 
that  has  recently  been  selected  and  edited  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Janey  Hope  Marr.  It  is  entitled 
"  A  Wreath  of  Virginia  Bay  Leaves,"  and  a  large 


portion  of  its  contents  is  made  up  of  memorial  and 
other  occasional  verse.  The  longest  poem  in  the 
book  is  "  Arms  and  the  Man,"  a  metrical  address 
recited  at  the  recent  Yorktown  centenary  celebra- 
tion on  invitation  of  a  joint  committee  from  both 
houses  of  Congress,  and  with  it  may  be  grouped 
the  "  Washington  Memorial  Ode,"  "  The  James- 
town Anniversary  Ode,"  "  Our  Heroic  Dead," 
"  Mahone's  Brigade,"  "  The  Portsmouth  Memorial 
Poem,"  and  "The  Lee  Memorial  Ode."  There 
are  also  personal  poems — as  those  to  Gait,  the 
sculptor,  and  Father  Ryan — and  some  lighter  verse. 
Published  by  West,  Johnston  &  Co.,  Richmond, 
Va.  ;  price,  $1.25. 

James  L.  Ford  Guys  Poultney  Bigelow. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  noted  that  somebody,  in 
writing  about  the  German  emperor,  was  poaching 
on  Poultney  Bigelow's  literary  preserves.  Now  it 
seems  that  Mr.  Bigelow  himself  is  the  poacher,  or, 
at  any  rate,  he  no  longer  holds  the  sinecure  of 
Writer-up  in  General  of  the  German  Emperor. 
The  news  has  been  received  that  the  emperor  re- 
fused to  receive  Mr.  Bigelow  when  the  latter  called 
on  him  in  Berlin  recently  in  the  interest  of  a  life- 
insurance  company.  Writing  of  this  event  in  the 
New  York  Journal,  James  L.  Ford  says  : 

"  What  the  manna  was  to  the  children  of  Israel,  what 
Chimvnie  Fadden  is  to  Mr.  Townsend,  what  the  Brownies 
are  to  Palmer  Cox.  and  the  drinks  to  a  Tenderloin  night- 
hawk,  the  German  emperor  has  been  to  Poultney  Bige- 
low. Years  ago,  so  rumor  has  it,  the  two  celebrities 
were  school-fellows,  and  they  have  been  writing  articles 
about  each  other  ever  since.  What  his  imperial  majesty 
remembers  about  the  friend  of  his  boyhood  has  been 
printed  from  time  to  time  in  the  leading  papers  of  Ger- 
many, and  was  collected  not  long  ago  in  book-form  under 
the  title  'Poultney  Bigelow  as  I  Remember  Him,  by 
Wilhelm  II.'  The  volume  has  been  read  and  discussed 
throughout  the  entire  length  and  breadth  of  the  German 
Empire,  but  it  is  almost  unknown  here.  We  Americans, 
however,  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  Mr.  Bigelow's  nar- 
ratives of  the  life  and  personal  habits  of  the  emperor,  and 
there  will  be  grief  and  regret  in  many  a  household  when 
it  becomes  known  that  his  majesty's  biographer  has  killed 
the  goose  that  laid  the  golden  egg.  For  ten  years  he  has 
not  written  about  anything  else,  and  he  has  always  been 
noted  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  prolific  writers 
of  the  age. 

"Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  the  articles  and 
stories  with  which  Mr.  Bigelow  has  enriched  our  national 
literature  may  be  mentioned  the  following:  'Playing 
Hopscotch  with  an  Imperial  Prince'  (Harper's  Young 
People),  'An  Emperor  Who  Loves  to  Crochet'  (Harper's 
Bazar),  '  The  Emperor  Who  Frequently  Carries  a  Din- 
oer-Pail '  (the  Century  Magazine),  'Au  Emperor  Who 
Has  Relations  Enough  to  Keep  This  Magazine  Going 
for  Twenty  Years  on  Reminiscences  Alone'  (the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal). 

"  Mr.  Eigelow  has  also  been  a  frequent  and  valued  con- 
tributor to  various  trade  journals  and  periodicals  devoted 
to  special  fields  of  research.  In  the  Iron  Age,  Mr.  Bige- 
low has  written  in  his  most  entertaining  vein  about  '  Boil- 
ers that  Heat  a  Berlin  Palace';  in  the  Agriculturist,  he 
tells  about  '  Imperial  Pigs,  and  what  They  Fatten  On ' ; 
in  the  Weekly  Milk  Route,  he  describes,  in  his  usual 
agreeable  and  complimentary  style,  '  Popular  Alderneys 
who  Supply  an  Emperor's  Household';  and  in  that  in- 
fluential organ  of  advanced  German  thought,  the  Pinochle 
Players'  Companion,  he  writes  about  '  How  a  Great  Sov- 
ereign Cuts,  Deals,  and  Shuffles.' 

"There  is  but  one  more  article  for  Mr.  Bigelow  to 
write  before  he  lays  aside  his  pen  forever,  and  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  write  it  in  forty  different  publications, 
and  under  as  many  different  captions,  one  of  which  will 
be  '  How  a  Mighty  Sovereign  Wouldn't  Let  Me  Into  the 
Palace  to  Talk  Life  Insurance  to  Him.'" 

New  Publications. 
"  Wind- Harp   Songs,"  a   book   of  verses  by  J. 
William   Lloyd,  has  been   published  by  the  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Blue  Balloon,"  by  Reginald  Horsley,  a 
story  of  two  Virginia  lads'  adventures  in  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley  during  the  Civil  War,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25- 

Two  entertaining  stories  for  children,  "  Yan  and 
Nochie  of  Tappan  Sea,"  relating  the  adventures  of 
two  very  young  Americans  in  Revolutionary  times, 
and  "  Under  the  Stable  Floor,"  a  tale  of  a  family 
of  mice,  both  by  M.  Carrie  Hyde,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"Margaret  and  her  Friends"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  in  which  Caroline  W.  Healey  has  reported 
ten  of  Margaret  Fuller's  once  famous  "conversa- 
tions." Ostensibly  these  colloquial  lectures  are  on 
Greek  mythology  and  its  expression  in  art,  but  in 
reality  they  open  up  all  the  great  questions  of  life. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

One  of  the  last  works  of  the  late  Colonel  Thomas 
W.  Knox  was  a  "  Boys'  Life  of  General  Grant." 
The  author  doubtless  felt  no  especial  vocation  to 
write  the  book,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  carefully 
prepared  biography,  and  presents  the  facts  of 
Grant's  life  in  a  vivid  and  picturesque  fashion  that 
should  recommend  the  book  to  young  readers. 
Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Alison  M'Lean,  whose  "Quiet  Stories  from  an 
Old  Woman's  Garden  "  will  be  remembered,  has 
written  another  book  of  short  stories  called  "  Paul 
Heriot's  Pictures."  As  in  the  first  volume,  the 
tales  are  of  the  simplest  kind.  They  are  homely 
little  episodes  of  quiet  village  life,  some  English, 
some  of  foreign  scenes.  Though  hardly  equal  in 
merit  to  the  first  book,  this  one  will  appeal  to  the 
same  audience.  Its  charm  lies  not  in  vigor  or  any 
skill  of  character  study,  but  rather  in  an  old- 
fashioned  flavor  of  plainness  and  simplicity.     Pub- 


lished   by  Frederick  Warne   &  Co.,   New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Sister  of  a  Saint,"  by  Grace  Ellery  Chan- 
ning,  is  a  volume  of  gracefully  written  short  stories. 
Most  of  them  are  tales  of  Italy,  and  people  and 
scenes  are  placed  vividly  before  us.  They  are 
simple  and  unpretending  stories,  slight  in  texture, 
but  told  sympathetically  and  with  touches  of  ro- 
mance here  and  there.  "  The  House  on  the  Hill- 
Top,"  where  Assunta,  the  sturdy  peasant  mother, 
and  her  toiling  little  brood  lay  by  a  fund  for  the 
bambino's  first  communion  toilet,  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest,  and  sounds  like  a  transcript  from  real 
life.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Charles  Miner  Thompson  knows  a  good  deal 
about  boy  nature,  and  he  has  a  genial  way  of 
handling  youthful  pranks  and  misdemeanors. 
"The  Nimble  Dollar"  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  all  of  which  retail  the  doings  of  some  very 
real  small  boys.  They  are  not  written  primarily 
for  juvenile  readers,  but  undoubtedly  the  tales  will 
please  them  as  well  as  their  elders.  It  is  such 
pranks  as  these  that  grown-ups  love  to  recount, 
with  a  feeling  of  reminiscent  tenderness  for  joys 
gone  by.  If  occasionally  one's  credulity  is  stretched 
too  far,  as  in  the  case  of  the  numerous  transfers  of 
the  dollar  of  1804,  that  is  no  more  than  we  expect 
from  most  good  stories.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Excelsior  English-Spanish  and  Spanish- 
English  Dictionary,"  compiled  by  A.  M.  A.  Beale, 
is  a  very  useful  little  book.  It  is  intended  to  meet 
the  demand  created  by  the  increasing  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Spanish-speak- 
ing countries,  and  to  that  end  the  vocabularies  are 
chiefly  commercial  and  technical  ;  and,  as  new 
words  are  being  coined  in  science  and  business, 
space  is  left  for  new  entries  to  be  made  under  each 
letter  of  the  alphabet.  The  English-Spanish  part 
is  printed  on  red-edged  paper  and  the  other  part 
with  green-edged,  and  both  have  marginal  alpha- 
betical indexes.  A  few  pages  on  pronunciation, 
lists  of  geographical  and  Christian  names,  tables  of 
weights,  measures,  and  coins,  and  a  list  of  irregular 
verbs  are  given  at  the  end  of  each  section.  The 
book  is  bound  in  flexible  Russia-leather  covers, 
and  is  not  too  large  for  the  pocket.  Published  by 
the  Excelsior  Publishing  House,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

TWO    ENGLISH    SONNETS. 


To  the  Sultan. 
Caliph,  I  did  thee  wrong.     I  hailed  thee  late 

Abdul,  the  damned,  and  would  recall  my  word. 

It  merged  thee  with  the  unillustrioas  herd, 
Who  crowned  the  approaches  to  the  Infernal  Gate. 

Spirits  gregarious,  equal  in  their  state, 
As  is  the  innumerable  ocean  bird, 
Gannet  or  gull,  whose  wandering  plaint  is  heard 
On  Ailsa  or  Iona  desolate, 

For  in  a  world  where  cruel  deeds  abound 
The  merely  damned  are  legion.     With  such  souls 
Is  not  each  hollow  and  cranny  of  Tophet  crammed? 
Though  with  the  brightest  of  hell's  aureoles 
Dost  shine  supreme,  incomparably  crowned  ; 
Immortally  beyond  all  mortals  damned. 

— William  Watson  in  London  Chronicle. 


England  and  Armenia. 
Once  was  she  hailed  "  Defender  of  the  world  ? 

Queen,  East,  and  West?— the  Ruler  of  the  Wave  !" 

To  her  the  oppressed  ones  looked,  and  cried  the  slave, 
The  cross  upon  her  banner  was  unfurled  ; 
But  now  men  wag  their  heads,  and  lips  are  curled, 

For  she  is  craven-hearted  who  was  brave — 

Her  honor  lies  in  a  dishonored  grave — 
Her  word  from  off  its  ancient  throne  is  hurled. 

Now,  where  Death's  hand  upholds  the  Golden  Horn, 
She  chaffers  for  her  place,  and  has  forgot 

God  holds  another  horn  above  her  head — 
Vial  of  wrath  because  she  heeded  not 
The  wailings  of  a  people  hope-forlorn, 

The  groans  of  those  who  can  not  count  their  dead. 
— H.  D.  Rawnsley  in  London  Speaker. 


The  Lark  for  February  is  a  mosaic  of  whimsical 
fragments,  a  little  more  variegated  even  than  usual, 
with  grave  and  gay  in  daring  juxtaposition. 
Peixotto's  drawing,  illustrating  the  old  catch-phrase 
of  art-criticism,  "  there  is  beauty  in  length  of  line," 
is  a  clever  Botticelli-like  figure,  which,  with  its 
background,  consists  of  convolutions  of  a  single 
line.  The  cartoon,  by  Gelett  Burgess,  bears  the 
melancholy  legend : 

"  The  window  has  Four  little  Panes, 
But  one  have  I : 
The  Window-panes  are  in  its  Sash— 
I  wonder  why?" 

The  sobriquet  "  Les  Jeunes,"  given  by  the  New 
York  Times  some  time  ago,  seems  to  have  been 
seriously  accepted  by  the  writers  of  the  Lark,  and 
they  flaunt  it  in  the  faces  of  their  critics  in  sev- 
eral mock-criticisms  of  a  preposterous  book  on 
"  L'Arkitecture  Moderne  "  that  purports  to  ema- 
nate from  the  brain  of  Willis  Polk.  The  edition 
of  "  L'Arkitecture  Moderne  "  is  to  be  "  limited  to 
three  copies  printed  on  palimpsest  parchment, 
bound  in  half-chicken  leather,  crushed  mouseskin, 
and  Irish  Bull."  That  the  whole  edition  of  this 
"  noble  work  "  will  find  ready  sale  is  very  probable 
on  sight  of  a  sample  illustration  in  the  Lark— a 
Lark's-eye  view  of  the  New  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston. 
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Bv  Julian  Ralph 
10  cts.  a  Copy        On  All  News-stands 


The  February  number  of  St. 
Nicholas  contains  an  article 
on  "The  Gibson  Boy,"  telling 
of  the  remarkable  paper-cut- 
tings made  by  Charles  Dana 
Gibson  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  and 
illustrated  with  a  great  number 
of  them.  The  article  is  of  in- 
terest to  young  and  old.  It  is 
only  one  of  many  good  things 
in  this  "best  of  all  children's 
magazines."  On  every  news- 
stand, 25  cents.  Published  by 
The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Mr.  Wolstan  Dixey,  for  several  years 
Literary  Editor  of  the  New  York  School 
Journal,  and  now  an  advertisement  writer 
at  86  World  Building,  New  York,  speaking 
of  Ripans  Tabules,  says  :    "  I  couldn't 
recommend  this  remedy  as  heartily  as  I 
do  if  I  didn't  believe  in  it.     I  am  not 
much  of  a  medicine  taker.     I  am  opposed 
to  medicine,  on  principle.     There  ought 
to  be  no  need  of  medicine — just  as  there 
ought  to  be  no  poverty — but  there  is. 
If  people  lived  right  they  would  be  well. 
Sunshine,  air,  exercise,  fun,  good  food — 
plenty  and  not  too  much — are  the  best 
medicines,  the  natural  ones  ;  but  men  are 
tied  to  their  desks,  and  women  to  their 
home  cares,  and  both  are  tied  to  fashion. 
Civilized  existence  is  artificial  and  needs 
artificial  regulators.     I  recommend  Ripans 
Tabules — and  take  them  myself.     I  know 
they  are  both  harmless  and  effective.    (I 
know  what  they  are  made  of.)    They 
are  the  best  remedy  I  know  anything 
about  for  headaches,  or  indigestion,  or 
biliousness,  or  any  sort  of  sluggishness  in 
the  system.    And  they  are  in  the  handiest 
possible  shape  to  carry  in  the  pocket." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison.  Publisher,  Chicago  I1L 


SOME 
FOLKS 


think  that  the  cards 
we  print  from  your 
plate  for  One  Dol- 
lar per  hundred  are 
of  inferior  quality. 
This  is  not  true,  try 
us,  or  ask  some  one 
that  has. 

Pierson  Bros. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  3,  1896. 


If  it  were  not  for  New  England  and  the  South, 
the  American  drama  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  There 
seem  to  be  more  romance,  and  pathos,  and  humor 
in  these  sections  of  the  country  than  in  all  the  rest 
of  it  put  together.  The  spell  of  the  Hayseed 
drama  has  been  upon  us  all  since  Denraan  Thomp- 
son discovered  it.  The  ruined  South  of  "Ala- 
bama," the  war-like  South  of  "  Shenandoah,"  have 
thrown  their  enchantment  over  us.  A  New  York 
drawing-room  lined  with  the  Four  Hundred  seems 
to  stand  no  chance  as  a  dramatic  setting  for  a  good 
story  with  the  austerely  restful  landscape  round  a 
New  England  village,  or  the  deserted  cotton-fields 
and  dismantled  splendors  of  one  of  those  great 
plantations  that  saw  their  sun  go  down  when 
Richmond  fell. 

As  a  field  for  the  playwright,  the  South  seems 
to  offer  inexhaustible  possibilities.  The  haughty 
Southron  on  his  native  heath — as  one  knows  him 
through  plays  and  stories— seems  a  being  whom 
nature  has  created  with  an  ulterior  view  to  the 
needs  of  the  American  stage.  He  was  made  for 
the  drama.  Beside  him  all  the  other  Americans  are 
plain,  workaday  men,  delving  away  in  offices, 
spending  their  golden  prime  in  chasing  the  elusive 
dollar  instead  of  the  bashful  maid,  every  spark  of 
joie  de  vivre  and  romance  stamped  out  in  the  fierce 
struggle  for  money.  The  life  of  this  sort  of  man 
offers  drama  to  the  pondering  playwright,  but 
drama  that  only  the  daring  will  handle.  Wait  till 
we  get  a  Dumas  or  Balzac  before  we  touch  on  that. 

But  the  stage  Southerner  is  easy  of  treatment, 
not  too  exacting,  quite  possible,  but  not  too  proba- 
ble. If  you  came  across  him  in  real  life,  you 
would  make  that  casual  remark  about  the  strange 
creatures  one  sees  when  one  has  no  gun.  He  is 
the  most  genial,  amiable  being  in  the  world, 
though  his  morals  are  all  mixed  up,  his  sense  of 
meum  and  tuum  hopelessly  entangled,  his  helpless- 
ness inconceivable,  his  good  intentions  only  to  be 
equaled  by  the  amount  of  trouble  he  makes.  The 
Southerners  all  regard  him  with  the  fond  eye  of 
the  mother  for  her  attractive  black  sheep.  It  is  all 
their  fault  if  people  who  have  not  had  the  fortune 
to  live  in  the  South  get  an  idea  that  this  is  the 
ideal  man  down  there,  and  have  it  heavy  on  their 
hearts  that  a  section  of  the  country  where  such  a 
type  is  in  the  ascendant  will  certainly  arrive  at 
that  destination  known  among  the  elegant  as  the 
demnition  bow-wows. 

Some  one  remarked  of  Mary  Wilkins,  after  the 
publication  of  "Pembroke,"  that  New  England 
ought  to  take  a  stand  and  make  her  stop  writing 
such  books,  as  they  were  destructive  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  country.  So  it  is  with  the  dramatists 
who  make  plays  on  the  South.  If  we  Northerners 
have  it  firmly  fixed  in  our  heads  that  the  typical 
Southern  gentleman  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pistol-smoke  and  mint-julep  fumes — if  he  has  but  a 
vague  idea  about  the  rights  of  other  people's  prop- 
erty, and  though  he  does  more  talking  about  honor 
than  any  other  man  in  the  republic,  has  the  most 
singularly  perverted  notions  as  to  what  honor  really 
is — it  is  all  the  fault  of  those  fellow-countrymen  of 
his,  who  will  put  him  in  plays  that  bewilder  and 
divert  the  Northern  mind. 

From  the  most  artistic  to  the  least  artistic  of 
them,  they  are  the  same.  Colonel  Carter,  of 
Cartersville,  was  a  most  lovable  and  well-meaning 
man,  a  gentleman  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word,  and  without  doubt  a  person  who  would  be  a 
joy  in  the  family  circle  ;  but  in  his  attitude  to  the  out- 
side world  he  was  generally  foolish  and  sometimes 
dishonorable;  Colonel  Carter  himself  would  die 
of  horror  at  the  thought  of  such  a  word  being  ap- 
plied to  an  F.  F.  V.  ;  but  there  is  no  getting  round 
the  fact  that,  while  that  little  incident  of  the  pass- 
book was  funny,  it  was  not  one  of  those  things  one 
likes  to  have  occur  in  one's  own  family. 

So  it  is  with  Mr.  Dazey's  Southerners.  Colonel 
Sandusky  Doolittle  was  all  that  a  Kentucky  colonel 
should  be,  from  the  mint-juleps  to  the  knives  and 
pistols,  though  for  a  son  of  chivalry  to  keep  his 
best  girl  waiting  for  an  offer  of  marriage  for  twenty 
years  is  hardly  thoughtful ;  but  in  the  case  of  Joe 
Lorey,  the  moonshiner,  Mr.  Dazey  shows  that  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  honesty  and  justice  which  ap- 
pears still  to  rule  things  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  Joe  Lorey  is,  in  the  first  place,  a 
moonshiner,  running  a  still  in  the  mountains  ;  he 
has  a  vendetta  on  with  another  mountain  family — 
all  moonshiners  have  this— the  last  member  of 
which  he  is  going  to  kill  on  sight  and  so  extermi- 
nate the  obnoxious  breed.  He  is  tempted  to  shoot 
an  unarmed  man  in  cold  blood,  and  having  spared 
him,  then  is  further  templed  to  blow  him  up  with 
dynamite  when  he  is  unconscious.     This  impulse 


the  noble  mountaineer  also  subdues.  In  the  end, 
he  meets  his  deadly  enemy  and  they  fight,  the 
enemy  producing  a  knife.  Joe,  however,  gets  in 
his  fine  work  with  a  pistol,  and  the  vendetta  is 
worked  out.  Then  Joe,  with  a  voice  trembling 
with  sentiment,  unites  the  hand  of  the  girl  he  loves 
and  that  of  his  favored  rival,  blesses  them  with  the 
red  right  hand  that  has  just  shot  the  family  enemy, 
and  goes  off  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  government  in 
his  mountain  still,  with  the  peaceful  thought  that 
the  enemies  of  the  Loreys  no  longer  cumber  the 
earth. 

The  Southern  playwright  is  gentler  to  the  women 
of  his  home  than  to  the  men.  These  Southern 
heroines  are  far  superior  to  the  males  of  their 
species.  They  are  domestic  and  not  "  new,"  but 
they  have  a  fine  type  of  pride,  warm  hearts,  and 
lots  of  nerve.  They  are  a  strong-souled,  vigorous 
lot,  and,  being  an  idealized  type,  tell  the  truth. 
Madge  Briarley,  the  mountain  girl,  is  quite  a 
creation.  Looking  dispassionately  at  her  and  at 
the  colonel,  one  is  inclined  to  entertain  hopes  that 
Mr.  C.  T.  Dazey  may  some  day  write  a  real  play. 
Heretofore  his  efforts  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
theatrical  world  have  consisted  in  introducing  many 
"real"  catastrophes — a  real  fire,  a  real  run  on  a 
real  bank,  a  real  woman  falling  down  a  real  cliff, 
a  real  horse-race.  Next  time  it  will  probably  be  a 
real  murder  committed  by  real  murderers.  The 
real  horse  and  the  real  race  in  "In  Old  Kentucky  " 
are  not  half  so  much  to  Mr.  Dazey's  credit  as 
Madge  Briarley,  his  real  girl,  is. 

He  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  real 
actress  to  do  the  real  girl.  Laura  Burt's  realness 
consists  in  the  fact  that  she  is  not  self-conscious 
and  is  sympathetic.  She  has,  too,  enough  of  the 
actor  blood  in  her  not  to  be  afraid  of  trying  to  por- 
tray the  mountain  girl  truthfully.  She  overacts  a 
little,  but  that  is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  she  is 
acting  down  to  the  audiences  of  melodrama.  Her 
treatment  of  the  jockey  scene  with  the  colonel  is 
admirable  in  its  delicacy  and  feeling.  There  is  not 
a  touch  of  false  modesty  about  it,  and  yet  the  wild 
mountain  girl  suffers  some  sharp  pangs  before  she 
reveals  herself  to  the  colonel's  kindly  eyes  in  those 
extremely  candid  white  trousers.  There  is  more 
true  discomfort  visible  in  one  of  her  swift  em- 
barrassed glances  than  there  is  in  Constance  de 
Beverley's  coy  contortions,  even  if  she  had  as 
many  legs  as  a  centipede  and  was  twisting  them  all 
at  once. 

The  mechanical  side  of  "In  Old  Kentucky"  is 
what  the  preacher  must  have  foreseen  when  he 
wrote  about  man  having  "  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." There  is  only  one  other  man  who  can 
beat  Messrs.  Cunningham,  MacDonald,  and  Siedl 
when  the  noble  rage  for  mechanical  effects  seizes 
them.  This  is  Charles  Barnard,  whose  first  play 
introduced  a  revolving  house  which  turned  round 
continuously,  and  had  the  sun  pouring  through  its 
windows  all  day  long,  and  whose  latest  triumph 
has  been  to  write  a  drama  of  old  Rome,  in  which 
Wagner's  "  Chariot  Race  "  is  to  be  produced  with 
startling  reality.  The  paddock  scene  in  "  In  Old 
Kentucky"  is  a  successful  bit  of  stage  realism  of 
the  order  so  popular  in  the  present  style  of  horsey 
plays.  There  are  the  horses'  boxes,  in  and  out  of 
which  the  uneasy  owners  pass  and  repass  in  nerv- 
ous hurry,  the  crowd  of  book-makers  and  betting 
men  cry  and  jostle  at  one  side,  and  through  them 
the  colored  stable-boys  and  grooms  thread  their 
hasty  way.  A  jockey  in  full  gala  dress  of  white 
trousers  and  striped  blouse  goes  swiftly  out  above 
the  heads  of  the  crowd  on  the  back  of  a  long- 
legged  chestnut.  When  Queen  Bess  is  led  out  of 
her  box,  there  is  a  little  flurry  and  movement  in 
the  paddock.  The  new  jockey,  with  a  negro's 
hand  for  a  step,  flies  up  on  her  back  like  a  bird, 
settles  himself  in  the  saddle,  and  quietly,  without 
excitement  or  hurry,  is  borne  away  out  to  the 
track.  The  management  of  the  scene  is  excellent, 
nothing  is  overdone,  and  the  unexaggerated  real- 
ism of  the  setting  and  surroundings  adds  greatly 
to  its  effectiveness. 

In  the  earlier  acts,  Mr.  Dazey  can  not  tear  him- 
self from  that  love  of  melodrama  which  is  his  be- 
setting vice.  The  number  of  guns  that  go  off,  or 
are  aimed  at  people  and  don't  go  off,  keep  one  in  a 
fever  of  agonized  expectation.  Finally  the  climax 
is  reached  by  a  dynamite  explosion  which  throws 
up  large  pieces  of  the  Kentucky  mountains  into 
the  face  of  heaven.  It  is  only  by  a  mere  chance 
that  rocks  were  substituted  for  the  dismembered 
limbs  of  the  hero  and  heroine,  for  whose  destruc- 
tion villainy  designed  the  explosion.  It  is  a  relief 
to  see  that  the  dark  objects  flying  through  the  air 
are  pieces  of  the  immemorial  hills,  not  portions  of 
the  human  frame  ;  but  even  that  relief  can  not 
make  one  overlook  the  horrible  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosion. The  burning  of  the  stable  is  also  pure 
melodrama.  The  most  interesting  part  of  that 
scene  was  the  serene  and  undisturbed  manner  in 
which  Queen  Bess  paced  out  of  the  building.  She 
seemed  rather  to  like  the  excitement  and  quite  en- 
joy the  beautiful  lycopodium  flames. 


—  The  Tuesday  and  Friday  mornings  for 
ladies,  at  the  Lurline  Baths,  continue  to  be  ex- 
tremely popular.  Large  parties  of  ladies  go  regu- 
larly on  these  mornings  to  enjoy  the  exclusive  swim 
afforded  them.  They  being  centrally  located,  and 
having  the  tank  refilled  each  day  with  the  pure 
ocean  salt  water,  make  them  the  favored  baths  of 
San  Francisco.  The  emptying  of  the  tank  every 
night  at  10:30  o'clock  is  free  to  public  view. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


General  Crook's  Retirement. 
Moreno,  California,  January  27,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  this  date, 
under  the  head  of  "  Individualizes,"  you  publish  Mr. 
Charles  Crowley's  (of  the  Phcenix.  Ariz.,  Gazette)  reasons 
for  the  retiring  of  Major-General  George  Crook,  U.  S.  A., 
and  he  also  makes  some  of  the  most  untruthful  state- 
ments about  that  officer's  conduct  of  the  Geronimo  cam- 
paign that  it  has  ever  been  my  opportunity  to  see  in 
print.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  for  a  friend,  both 
in  the  army  and  in  civil  life,  General  Crook,  and  I  know 
what  I  am  talking  about  when  I  assert  that  General 
Crook  did  not  make  terms  with  Geronimo  such  as  Mr. 
Crowley  claims  he  did,  and  further,  that  General  Crook 
was  not  retired  at  his  own  request,  nor  at  the  request  of 
any  one  else. 

He  died  in  the  summer  of  1800,  a  full  major-general  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Missouri, 
with  head-quarters  at  Chicago,  111. 

I  am.  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  M.  Franch, 
Late  A.  A.  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Army. 

[If  our  correspondent  will  re-read  the  paragraph  of 
which  he  writes,  he  will  see  that  the  statements  in  it  are 
the  quoted  remarks  of  Mr.  Crowley  in  the  Gazette,  and 
that  we  ended  the  paragraph  with  a  disclaimer  of  belief 
in  the  tale.  The  statements  were  50  preposterous  that 
we  printed  the  paragraph  merely  as  a  curio. — Eds. 


—  An  unusually  good  opportunity  for 
investment  is  afforded  by  the  sale  of  the  Wilshire 
Boulevard  Tract  in  Los  Angeles.  The  property  is 
admirably  situated  just  within  the  western  bound- 
ary line  of  the  city,  about  two  miles  from  the  busi- 
ness centre,  and  comprises  a  plateau  of  thirty-five 
acres  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
large  residence  lots.  The  drainage,  view,  accessi- 
bility, and  other  qualifications  are  all  that  could  be 
desired.  The  prices  of  lots  range  from  $1,000 
to  $5,000,  and  special  terms  will  be  made  to 
buyers  intending  to  build.  In  view  of  the  activity 
in  Los  Angeles  real  estate,  the  value  of  these  lots 
is  bound  to  increase,  and  those  who  have  a  little 
money  to  spare  could  not  do  better  than  to  pur- 
chase in  the  Wilshire  Boulevard  Tract,  either  for  a 
home  or  as  an  investment. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  next  concert  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  February  13th. 


EMELIE  MELVILLE 


"Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
Thorough  Dramatic  Training.  Readings, 
Operatic  and  Drawing-room  singing. 

2300  WEBSTER  STREET, 
Cor.  Washington. 


LIEBERT'S    ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  L1EBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
13  Fhelan  Building,  No.  80e  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


TIVOIjI  opera  house. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krkling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

To    Begin   Monday   Evening,  Feb.  3d,  Every   Evening, 

The  New  American  Opera,  in  Three  Acts,  entitled 

-:-   THE    GENTLE    SAVAGE    -:- 

The   Fan   Dance.     The   Mexican    Fandango.     The  '49 
Mining-Camp  Malanga.     Splendid   Cast.     New  Scenery. 
Correct  Costumes. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Beginning    Monday,    Feb.    3d,    for   Three   Weeks   Only. 

Matinees  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  the  Famous 

MARIE   TAV&RY    GRAND   OPERA   COMPANY 

Repertoire  First  Week — Monday,  "  Aida."  Tuesday, 
"  Carmen."  Wednesday  Matinee,  at  popular  prices, 
"  Bohemian  Girl."  Wednesday  Night,  "  Huguenots." 
Thursday,  "  Mignon."  Friday,  "Cavalleria  Rusticana  " 
and  "I  Pagliacci."  Saturday  Matinee,  "Martha." 
Saturday  Nieht,  "Lohengrin." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 

Monday,  Feb.  3d.    One  Week  Only.    Matinee"  Saturday. 

The  Kimball    Opera  Comique  Company 

Of  GO  People,  and  the  Peerless 

-:-    COXUKrNS    -:- 

In  the  Operatic  Extravaganza,  Heudrick  Hudson  Jr 

Tuesday,  Feb.  11th THOMAS  KEENE 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managhrs 

A  Thousand  Requests  and  by  Great  Popular  Demand  the 

FRAWLKY  COMPANY  will   Remain  One 

Week  Longer.     Now  Everybody  can  See 

The  Most  Perfect  Performance  in  Twenty  Long  Years. 
Every  Evening,  including  Sunday.  Matine'e  on  Satur- 
day only.     Seats— 15,  25,  50,  and  75  cents. 

Morosccs    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of 

THE   EDITOR 


Monday  Evening,  Feb.  3d,  The  Sensational  Melodrama, 
SINS    OF    THE    NIGHT   ! 

Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

CAN    BE   ENGAGED    FOR 

Parties,  Receptions,  Weddings,  Etc. 

Telephone,  Sutter  1571. 

Address  E.  31.  Rosner  or  B.  Jaulus,  care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

OtJur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  anv  subiect 


PARKER'S 
.    HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the   bail; 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Hever  Fails  to  EeBtore   Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  foiling. 

50c,  and  SLOP  at  Druggists 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  tor  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  com- 
fort to  the  itet.  Makes  walking  easy*  15 cla,  at  Druggists.  „ 


Guaranteeing  Galvanized  Iron, 

costs  us  nothing.  We  say  :  Return  all  faulty  sheets— • 
whether  whole  or  not,  no  matter — the  more  the  better. 

It  Is  the  cheapest  way  to  check  our  melters  rollers 
annealers  galvanizers  and  inspectors. 

Our  sheets  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  our 
iron  soft  and  workable.  What  if  faults  creep  in  and 
nobody  finds  them  ?   We  shall  lose  our  unique  position. 

Our  price  is  the  standard.  Other  makes  are  sold 
for  less  money — enough  to  acknowledge  the  best,  not 
enough  to  make  it  extravagant. 

Takes  more  money  to  buy  Apollo  and  less  to 
work  it 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Tavary  Opera  Company. 
The  Tavary  Opera  Company  will  open  its  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening  with  an  elaborate  production  of  "  A'ida." 
On  Tuesday,  they  will  give  "  Carmen  "  ;  on  Wed- 
nesday afternooon,  "The  Bohemian  Girl";  on 
Wednesday  night,  "The  Huguenots"  ;  on  Thurs- 
day, "Mignon";on  Friday,  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana  "  and  "  I  Pagliacci  "  ;  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
"  Martha  "  ;  and  on  Saturday  night,  "  Lohengrin." 
Mme.  Marie  Basta  Tavary,  who  heads  the  com- 
pany, is  a  Belgian  by  birth,  a  pupil  of  Marchesi, 
and  has  sung  in  all  the  leading  cities  of  Europe 
before  coming  to  this  country.  Mme.  Thea  Dorre, 
a  mezzo-soprano,  made  herself  a  great  favorite 
when  the  company  was  here  before  and  also  in 
New  York.  Little  Guille,  of  the  high-heeled  shoes, 
who  is  so  generous  with  his  voice  that  one  wonders 
how  it  stands  such  treatment,  is  the  leading  tenor. 
Mile.  Lichter,  a  new  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion, is  said  to  have  a  clear,  ringing  soprano 
and  good  execution.  Mme.  Bella  Tomlins  is 
the  leading  contralto.  Other  members  of  the 
troupe  are  Payne  Clarke,  the  English  tenor  ro- 
busto  ;  Max  Eugene,  an  English  baritone  ;  Signor 
Abramoff,  a  basso  from  Europe  ;  William  Schuster, 
also  a  basso  ;  and  William  Stephens,  a  tenor  form- 
erly with  Emma  Juch.  These  are  the  most  promi- 
nent members  of  the  troupe,  which  also  includes 
Mme.  Romani,  soprano  secondo  ;  Mile.  Suzanne 
Ryane,  contralto  secondo  ;  and  S.  H.  Dudley,  bari- 
tone secondo.  The  orchestra  will  be  conducted  by 
Carl  Martens. 


a  new  accomplishment  with  her,  but  she  has  been 
studying  with,  Signor  Pietrapertosa  in  the  French 
capital,  and  is  said  to  have  made  great  improve- 
ment under  his  guidance. 

Other  members  of  the  company  are  Ben  F. 
Grinelle,  Charles  Fostelle,  Charles  Cameron,  Lind- 
say Morrison,  Harry  Dickerson,  the  Nichols  Sisters, 
Lillian  Knott,  Fanny  Dacosta,  and  Georgia  Rush. 


A  California  Girl  in  New  York. 
Miss  Leila  Ellis  is  winning  hew  laurels  in  the 
East.  Last  Saturday  night  she  recited  at  a  re- 
ception given  by  Dr.  Holbrook  Curtis  at  his  home 
in  New  York,  and  made  a  great  success  of  her 
scenes  of  old  plantation  life.  Dr.  Curtis  is  a  great 
favorite  with  the  leading  lights  of  the  theatrical 
world,  and  his  is  the  only  house  in  New  York  where 
some  of  them  will  consent  to  entertain  the  guests 
with  their  talents.  Last  Saturday  night  the  De 
Reszkes  and  Mme.  Calve"  took  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  present.  It  is 
a  great  feather  in  the  little  California  girl's  cap  to 
appear  with  such  artists. 


"Sins  of  the  Night." 
The  Editor"  has  been  doing  well  at  Morosco's 
Grand  Opera  House  during  the  week.     It  contains  j  "dEdJuaid  de  Reszkfi  wouldfall  rather  flat/and 


The  Vanished  Grand  Opera  Season. 
The  announcement,  in  our  issue  of  last  week,  of 
the  basis  on  which  were  founded  the  rumors  that 
the  Abbey  &  Grau  opera  troupe,  from  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York,  would  not 
come  to  San  Francisco  this  season,  remains  un- 
affected by  the  latest  news.  Nordica,  Melba,  and 
Pol  Plancon  were  willing  enough  to  come,  but  the 
obstacle  lay  in  the  De  Reszkes.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment they  recalled  the  fact  that  they  had  engaged 
to  sing  in  London  under  Sir  Augustus  Harris's 
management,  in  May,  and  as  the  baronet  refuses 
to  release  them,  the  Western  trip  is  impossible  for 
them.     Naturally,   an  opera  season  without  Jean 


a  judicious  mingling  of  comedy  scenes  and  melo 
dramatic  situations,  and  the  stock  company  pre- 
sents it  in  a  manner  that  affords  the  audiences  lively 
satisfaction.  But  it  must  bow  to  the  inflexible  rule 
of  a  weekly  change  of  bill  that  obtains  at  the 
Grand,  and  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening 
and  Sunday  evening  will  be  the  last  performances. 

On  Monday  a  melodrama  by  Frank  Harvey  will 
be  given  its  first  representation  in  San  Francisco. 
It  is  entitled  "  Sins  of  the  Night,"  and  its  soenes 
are  laid  in  a  Kentish  village,  at  a  silver  mine  in 
Mexico,  and  in  London,  in  the  aristocratic  quarter 
and  in  the  slums.  The  play  will  have  the  following 
cast  of  characters  : 

Harold  Thome,  H.  Coulter  Brinker  ;  Manuel  Ramez, 
Fred  J.  Butler;  Leslie  Thome,  Charles  E.  Lothian; 
Squire  Thome,  Clement  Hopkins;  John  Marchant,  J. 
Harry  Benrimo  ;  Giles  Ridge,  Charles  W.  Swain;  Tim 
Dexter,  Frank  Hatch  ;  Pablo,  Edward  Browning  ;  Diveo, 
H.  E.  Humphrey  ;  Rosa,  Maud  Edna  Hall ;  Cynthia 
Mayn'e,  Mina  Gleason  ;  Abumina,  Julia  Blanc  ;  Dolly 
Peachblossom,  Florence  Thropp  ;  Jenny,  Nellie  Steuart. 


so  it  has  been  postponed  until  next  year. 


"Men  and  Women"  a  Big  Hit. 
"  Men  and  Women,"  as  given  by  the  Frawley 
Company  at  the  Columbia,  has  proved  such  a 
strong  attraction  that  the  engagement  has  been  ex- 
tended and  the  play  will  be  given  every  night  next 
week.  "Men  and  Women  "is  not  new  in  San 
Francisco,  it  having  been  flrst  given  here  by  one  of 
the  Frohmann  companies  ;  but  the  members  of 
the  Frawley  Company  fit  into  their  parts  very 
nicely,  and  they  have  been  so  drilled  that  they  give 
a  very  clever  performance  of  the  play.  The  pop- 
ular appreciation  of  their  work  is  evident  from  the 
number  of  applicants  for  seats  that  are  turned 
away  every  night.  _ 

A  New  American  Comic  Opera. 
The  production  of  "The  Gentle  Savage"  will 
be  an  event  of  unusual  importance  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  on  Monday  night.  It  is  an  extrava- 
ganza written  by  Estelle  Clayton,  the  actress,  and 
A.  C.  Wheeler,  more  widely  known  as  "  Nym 
Crinkle,"  the  dramatic  writer,  and  the  music  is  by 
the  late  E.  I-  Darling,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
very  talented  young  musician.  Henry  E.  Dixey 
had  the  play  for  some  time,  and  it  was  a  prominent 
factor  in  his  scheme  of  conducting  a  regular  the- 
atre for  light  opera  in  this  city.  But  his  scheme 
fell  through,  and  the  Tivoli  management  secured 
the  play. 

The  "  gentle  savage  "  is  one  who,  after  a  college 
education  and  a  European  tour,  has  become  "  half 
civilized"— that  is,  he  is  savage  in  a  re&ned  and 
polished  way  ;  the  result  is  said  to  be  very  funny  in 
the  Gilbertian  style  of  humor.  Ferris  Hartman 
will  be  the  Gentle  Savage  ;  John  Raffael,  the 
American  lieutenant ;  Martin  Pache,  his  Mexican 
rival ;  Laura  Millard,  the  seHorita  for  whose  hand 
they  strive  ;  Broderick,  the  girl's  mercenary  father; 
Leary,  the  lieutenant's  Irish  sergeant ;  and  Little 
Gertie  Carlisle,  Mabella  Baker,  Jennie  Stockmeyer, 
Hannah  Davis,  and  others  will  fill  out  the  cast. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Late  Professor  Rosewald's  Lecture. 
The  musical  illustrated  lecture  on  "  Descriptive 
and  Characteristic  Music  "  which  the  late  Professor 
J.  H.  Rosewald  was  to  have  delivered  at  Berkeley, 
but  which  was  prevented  by  his  sad  death  on  the 
very  night  set  for  the  lecture,  is  to  be  read  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  Feb- 
ruary 21st,  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The  lecture 
was  to  have  been  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Students'  Loan  Fund  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, which  Professor  Rosewald  was  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  helping,  and  the  faculty  of  the  university, 
in  appreciation  of  his  kindly  intent,  have  decided 
to  start  a  Rosewald  Memorial  Fund  for  poor 
students.  As  the  nucleus  of  this  fund  would  be 
formed  most  appropriately  as  the  result  of  his  last 
efforts,  the  faculty  have  decided  to  have  the  lecture 
given  under  their  auspices  at  the  above-mentioned 
time  and  place.  Misses  Morey  and  Weigel  and 
Messrs.  Beel,  Jaulus,  and  Coffin  have  kindly  vol- 
unteered to  carry  out  the  musical  part  of  the 
programme,  and  Professor  Rosewald's  manuscript 
will  be  read  by  one  of  the  Berkeley  professors.  As 
the  charity  to  be  benefited,  the  Students'  Loan 
Fund,  is  one  of  the  worthiest,  and  as  many  will  be 
glad  to  have  Professor  Rosewald's  last  wish  honored 
and  his  pet  effort  heard  by  a  large  assembly,  the 
entertainment  should  be  a  success  financially,  as  it 
doubtless  will  be  from  a  literary  and  musical  stand- 
point. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Lucchesi  will  give  a  musical  recital  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  February  9th,  assisted  by  Mme. 
Emelia  Tojetti,  Mr.  Josephs,  Mr.  Dabelow,  Mr. 
Heinsen,  and  Mr.  Louis  von  der  Mehden.  Prince 
Louis  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  the  Commander 
Cavaliere  A.  Bertolini,  and  the  officers  of  the 
Italian  man-of-war  Cristoforo  Colombo,  now  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  have  consented  to  attend  the  con- 
cert. 


The  Flight  of  Thirty  Years. 
A  curious  souvenir  of  a  third  of  a  century  ago  is 
to  be  found  in  the  old  ballot-book  of  the  Union 
Club  for  1866.  At  that  time  the  club-house  was 
situated  on  the  corner  of  California  and  Montgom- 
ery Streets,  from  which  location  it  moved  to  the 
present  club-house  on  the  corner  of  Post  and 
Stockton  Streets,  now  occupied  by  the  Pacific- 
Union  Club,  the  organization  which  resulted 
from  the  consolidation  of  the  two  old  clubs 
some  years  ago.  Adjoining  and  under  a  portion  of 
the  old  Union  Club-House  was  Wells  Fargo  & 
Co.'s  express  office.  On  April  16,  1866,  a  number 
of  packages  of  a  substance  then  little  known — 
nitro-glycerine — were  in  the  express  office.  A  vis- 
cous fluid  was  leaking  from  one  of  these  packages. 
An  employee  began  to  open  one  of  the  cases  with 
a  hammer  and  chisel.  A  terrific  explosion  fol- 
lowed. Fortunately,  only  one  of  the  packages  ex- 
ploded ;  had  all  of  them  gone,  the  building  would 
have  been  blown  to  atoms.  As  it  was,  several 
persons  were  killed  ;  the  leg  of  one  of  the  unfort- 
unates was  found  in  Leidesdorff  Street,  a  couple  of 
blocks  away  ;  a  portion  of  the  skull  of  another 
was  picked  up  on  top  of  the  Stevenson  Building  ; 
and  a  spoon  bearing  the  Union  Club  monogram 
was  found  on  the  roof  of  the  Russ  House.  The 
billiard-room  of  the  Union  Club  was  completely 
wrecked,  and  the  secretary's  office  was  a  scene  of 
ruin. 

In  the  secretary's  office  there  stood  a  desk  on 
which  was  the  book  where  ballots  were  registered 
for  candidates.  On  the  sixteenth  of  April,  1866, 
the  book  stood  open  at  the  page  where  the  mem- 
bers had  been  balloting  on  the  name  of  W.  W. 
Dodge.  When  the  explosion  took  place,  the  ink- 
stand at  the  top  of  the  desk  was  overturned  and 
hurled  to  the  floor,  spilling  its  contents  on  the  open 
book.  Across  the  page  there  runs  transversely  a 
broad  black  stain.  Some  one  indorsed  at  the  foot 
of  the  black  stain  the  words:  "Explosion  Nitro- 
Glycerine,  April  16,  1866."  The  list  of  names  upon 
the  stained  and  sombre  page  of  the  old  ballot-book 
runs  as  follows  : 

BALLOT  BOOK, 
Union  Club,  San  Francisco, 
April  11,  1866. 
W.  W.  DonGE.    Proposed  by  Benj.  Smith  (Dead). 

Seconded  by  W.  M.  Greenwood  (Dead). 
Chas.  K.  Smith,  H.  V.  Howard, 

Sam'l    Knight    (Killed    by    N.  K.  Masten, 

Brooks 


Test  Merits 


VIN 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC 
If  you  desire 

Health, 
Strength, 

Vigor 

I  Mailed  Free. : 

j       INTERESTING    COLLECTION    OF       j 

Portraits 

OF  NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  deputation. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for  <  Yin  Mariani.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Paeis:  41  Bd.  Haussntarm.    52  77.  15tll3t.,  ITewYOri. 
LONDO.N  :  229  Olford  Stre-it- 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  Z1SKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Chas.      Wolcott 

(Dead), 
R.  H.  Bennett, 
Fred  L.  Castle  (Dead), 
R.  Morris  Locke  (Dead), 
E.  Temple  Emmet, 
W.  Frank  Ladd, 
Thos.  I.  Lamb, 
William  Sillem  (Dead), 
H.  M.  Hale, 
William  Alvord, 
A.  B.  Forbes, 
Chas.  E.  McLane  (Dead), 
E.  M.  Bern, 
C.  S.  Baldwin, 
Alfred  Godeffroy, 
J.  B.  Mott,  Jr., 
J.  C.  Wilmerding  (Dead), 
Eugene  E.  Dewey  (Dead). 


the  explosion), 

F.  Bonacina  (Dead), 

H.  E.  Williams  (Dead), 

Selim  E.Woodworth  (Dead), 

Geo.  Clifford  (Dead), 

J.  H.  Stearns  (Dead). 

Jas.  Freeborn  (Dead), 

Robt.  Roxby  (Dead), 

Geo.  Piatt, 

W.  H.  L.  Barnes, 

Jos.  Barron  (Dead), 

E.  B.  Dorsey, 

Wm.  Meyer  (Dead), 

Jno.  Hewston,  Jr., 

Jos.  K.  Whitaker, 

R.  H.  Waterman  (Dead), 

H.  F.  Cutter, 

Edw.  F.  Stone, 

E.  H.  Washburn, 

Balloting  closed,  April  19,  1866. 

W.  M.  Greenwood  (Dead), 
Chas.  K.  Smith  (Dead). 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  out  of  the  list  of  forty- 
four  names,  twenty-one,  or  nearly  one-half,  have  in 

the  lapse  of  thirty  years  passed  into  the  other  world. 


Quick 


I  WHITMAN'S 

1  INSTANTANEOUS 

1  CHOCOLATE. 

HrlfiW  TOJ  Take  three  des-  „ 

Pncr    it     sert  spoonfuleto  e 

gSUat    II  -V  a  cup  of  boiling  e 

|§water  or  milk.    Stirbriflkjy  £ 

gga  moment,  and  your  Choc-  | 

g§?olate  is  r;-ady  to  serve.  Put  1 

I  §5up  in  1  lb.  and  H  lb.  tins. 

JS^  Stiphen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 

"     pSoleMfrs.,        Philadelphia.  [ 


—  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara*s  natural 
medicinal  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  as  a  positive  relief 
and  cure  for  constipation,  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
and  all  kidney  and  liver  troubles.  Try  it  ;  it  only 
costs  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


A  concert  will  be  given  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  next 
Wednesday  evening  in  aid  of  St.  Stephen's  Epis- 
copal Church  Choir  Fund.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  the  organist  and  choir- 
master of  the  church.  Among  those  who  will  ap- 
pear are  Miss  Jeannette  Wilcox,  the  Knickerbocker 
Male  Quartet,  and  Mr.  Frank  Coffin. 


Corinne  in  "  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr." 
Corinne  begins  an  engagement  of  one  week  only 
at  the  California  Theatre  next  Monday  night.  It 
is  some  years  since  she  was  last  here,  and  she  is  no 
longer  ' '  little  Corinne,"  but  a  star  with  a  company 
of  sixty-five  persons  and  a  Parisian  wardrobe  said  to 
come  from  Doucet.  Not  that  she  wears  much  in 
the  way  of  gowns,  for  her  play,  "  Hendrick  Hud- 
son, Jr.,"  is  an  extravaganza  and  the  principal 
r61e  does  not  call  for  flowing  robes.  Also  from 
Paris  comes  Corinne's  mandolin  playing  ;  it  is  not 


The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  has  arranged 
to  have  its  benefit  concert  take  place  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  February  18th,  and  will 
present  a  most  excellent  programme.  Much  inter- 
est is  being  taken  in  this  concert,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  public  will  give  it  generous  financial 
support. 

The  first  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 
wiil  take  place  next  Saturday  afternoon.  Among 
features  of  the  programme  will  be  Gade's  "  Fan- 
tasie  Stucke,"  Mozart's  quintet  for  the  clarionet 
and  strings,  and  Saint-Sae'ns  septet  for  piano, 
strings,  and  trumpet. 


/i 


<-^-..mUi«iJM-u»K"!; 


J.  F,  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

cfe    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley's  Chinese  suite,  "  Aladdin," 
will  be  played  on  Thursday,  February  13th,  at  a 
concert  of  the  Manuscript  Society  in  New  York 
city.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kelley  left  for  the  East  last 
Wednesday. 


A 
flountain 

of  Dishes! 

confronts  the  average  house 
wife  after  all  the  family  have  dined .  They  are  greasy  dishes ,  j| 
too,  and  hard  to  get  perfectly  clean  with  ordinary  soap  and  s 
water.  A  good  many  thoughtful  wives  have  discovered  that « 
the  best,  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  wash  dishes  is  to  use  | 

GOLD  DUST 

^"    Washing  ■     Powder 

in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic — cuts  the  grease  and 
makes  the  dishes  dean.  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  this 
great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too — that's  the  best  of  it.  25c. 
for  a  large  package.     Sold  by  all  grocers. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis         Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,     Philadelphia,      San  Francisco.  _ 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  bloomer  has  made  its  appearance  on  San 
Francisco's  streets  without  the  wheel.  During  the 
rainy  weather  that  has  prevailed  during  the  past 
fortnight,  two  young  women,  and  possibly  more, 
have  appeared  on  the  streets  in  bloomers.  The 
two  in  question  have  somewhat  sedulously  patroled 
the  streets,  and  their  attire  was  of  a  nature  to  invite 
regard.  They  wore  bright  yellow  leggings,  very 
tight  bloomers,  together  with  jaunty  jackets  and 
little  toques.  They  did  not  attract  favorable  at- 
tention. The  men  turned  out  in  platoons  to  see 
them  go  by,  and  the  women  sniffed.  The  reason 
was  very  plain.  The  young  women  were  in  this 
attire  not  to  keep  themselves  from  muddy  skirts, 
but  in  order  to  "show  off  their  shapes."  In  short, 
they  were  walking  in  bloomers  merely  to  be  ob- 
served. A  number  of  women  in  San  Francisco 
have  taken  to  wearing  a  rainy  weather  costume 
which  consists  of  bloomers  and  leggings,  with  a 
short  skirt  coming  half  way  between  the  knee  and 
the  ankle.  This  is  modest  and  becoming  as  well 
as  comfortable.  Those  who  wear  it  can  not  be 
suspected  of  any  motive  other  than  that  of  avoid- 
ing muddy  skirts.  As  for  the  bloomer  fairies,  there 
are  many  motives  to  be  ascribed  to  them. 


The  latest  fad  among  fashionable  men  is  to  have 
an  immense  monogram  sewed  on  the  inside  of  their 
overcoats.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to  prevent 
honest  men  from  taking  other  people's  coats  by 
mistake  and  dishonest  men  from  stealing  them. 
It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  men  have  initials  in 
the  crowns  of  their  hats.  Overcoats  do  not  re- 
semble each  other  so  much  as  hats  do,  but  none 
the  less  one  is  occasionally  lost.  The  monogram 
fashion  will,  however,  be  more  of  a  fad  than 
through  any  real  necessity. 


We  remarked,  some  weeks  ago,  that  a  rumor  in 
a  New  York  paper— to  the  effect  that  the  then 
Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  mother  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, and  Marlborough's  own  mother  were  to 
rule  the  roost  at  Blenheim — must  be  unfounded, 
because  even  a  callow  dukeling  must  know  that 
two  such  extremely  masterful  ladies  could  not  get 
along  in  one  house.  The  London  Sketch.,  apropos 
of  the  foregoing,  recently  published  a  paragraph 
to  the  effect  that  "  great  preparations  are  going  on 
at  Blenheim  for  the  Christmas  festivities,  being 
conjointly  superintended  by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  and 
Lilian  Duchess."  Messrs.  Milward  &  Co.,  solicit- 
ors of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  at  once  addressed 
a  paragraph  to  the  Sketch,  saying  :  "  We  desire  to 
inform  you  that  there  were  no  festivities  at  Blen- 
heim at  Christmas,  and  that  nothing  there 
was  conjointly  superintended  by  Mrs.  Vander- 
bilt and  Lilian  Duchess,  as  his  grace  takes 
charge  of  his  own  house,  and  everything  con- 
nected with  it,  and  does  not  brook  any  inter- 
ference." The  New  York  Times  has  also  received 
from  the  solicitors  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a 
letter  which  was  called  forth  by  the  statement  that 
Blenheim  Palace  "had  been  renovated  with  some 
of  the  money  received  by  the  duke  upon  his  recent 
marriage  with  Miss  Vanderbilt."  The  statement 
of  the  solicitors  is  very  elaborate,  and  has  been 
made  by  a  chartered  public  accountant  for  a  period 
extending  over  the  ten  years  from  1883  to  1893. 
From  this  account  it  appears  that  all  of  the  money 
laid  out  upon  the  palace  and  the  estate,  including 
the  renovation  of  the  roof,  which  the  reporters 
delighted  in  ascribing  to  Mrs.  Hammersley's  money, 
and  the  vast  quantity  of  repairs,  all  of  which  are 
minutely  enumerated  by  the  chartered  accountant, 
were  "  as  a  fact  paid  for  out  of  moneys  the  prop- 
erty of  the  present  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
from  no  other  source  whatever."  After  the  way 
the  New  York  press  ran  riot  over  the  expenditure 
of  Hammersley  and  Vanderbilt  money  in  repairing 
Blenheim,  it  seems  rather  cruel  to  have  a  complete 
refutation  put  upon  their  reports  by  this  firm  of 
solicitors. 

There  are  all  sorts  of  clubs  nowadays — eating 
clubs,  thirteen  clubs,  whist  clubs,  fat  men's  clubs, 
and  lean  men's  clubs — but  the  most  unique  of  them 
all  is  the  one  recently  started  in  New  York,  en- 
titled "The  Society  of  Pointed  Beards."  The 
first  article  of  the  constitution  says:  "No  one 
shall  be  eligible  unless  he  have  a  carefully  culti- 
vated beard,  terminating  in  one  symmetrical  point 
a  half-inch  from  the  apex  of  the  chin,  of  sufficient 
evidence  to  preclude  controversy."  It  is  rather 
difficult  to  imagine  what  this  club  talks  about. 
They  surely  can  not  always  discuss  one  another's 
whiskers. 

The  season  in  Washington  is  quite  gay.  The 
fact  that  Congress  has  remained  continuously  in  ses- 
sion may  have  had  something  to  do  with  it,  although 
congressmen  individually  have  little  to  do  with  so- 
ciety. Mrs.  Cleveland  gave  a  ladies'  reception  on 
the  eighteenth  of  January.  Several  thousand  invi- 
tations were  issued,  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  received  in 
the  East  Room,  looking  very  handsome  in  a  gown 
of  purple  and  white  striped  satin,  with  touches  of 
green  velvet  on  the  bodice  and  pretty  lace  trim- 
mings. The  only  men  to  be  seen  were  the  police- 
men at  the  door  and  the  White  House  ushers. 
About  fifty  young  ladies  assisted  Mrs.  Cleveland  in 
.^ce-ring.     They  were  assigned  in  groups  to  differ- 


ent rooms.  The  sensation  of  the  day  were  the  two 
eldest  daughters  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  Ruth  and 
Esther,  who  spent  the  afternoon  at  the  head  of  the 
west  staircase  peeping  down  at  the  ladies,  Ruth  in 
pale  yellow  and  Esther  in  blue.  The  weekly 
dinner-dances  this  season  in  Washington  have 
been  very  successful.  Last  week,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Hay  gave  the  dance,  a  number  of  other 
hostesses  inviting  twelve  men  apiece  and  then  all 
the  dinner  -  parties  rendezvousing  at  the  Hays' 
house.  The  dinners  of  the  foreign  ministers  and 
their  wives  have  begun.  The  Mexican  minister 
and  Mme.  Romero  entertained  this  week.  Among 
the  weddings  to  take  place,  one  which  will  deprive 
Washington  of  a  belle,  is  that  of  Miss  Mary  Quay, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Senator  Quay,  who  is  to  be 
married  to  Louis  R.  Davidson,  of  Beaver,  Penn. 
Miss  {Catherine  Fuller,  daughter  of  the  Chief- 
Justice,  is  to  be  married  to  Mr.  Beecher  in  a  couple 
of  weeks.  Talking  of  dinners,  that  given  to  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Cleveland  by  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Carlisle  this  week  was  peculiar,  in  that  there  were 
only  two  glasses  at  each  place,  one  for  Apollinaris 
and  another  for  Potomac  water.  Mrs.  Carlisle  will 
not  have  wine  on  her  table. 


Some  faint  fashion  hints  as  to  the  future  will  not 
be  without  interest.  The  material  selected  for  next 
season's  dresses  by  the  great  New  York  establish- 
ments are  thus  summarized  :  Alpacas  of  light  colors 
and  exquisite  colors  and  the  heavier  woven  mohairs 
will  be  favorites,  with  plain  grounds,  figures,  flow- 
ers, stripes,  and  checks.  White  alpaca  will  hold 
its  own.  Grass  linen,  Holland,  and  ecru  batiste 
will  retain  their  favor.  The  foulards  and  the  so- 
called  India  silks  are  being  pressed  by  the  manu- 
facturers ;  but  the  women  do  not  take  kindly  to 
them,  considering  the  present  style  of  dress,  for 
which  their  softness  is  not  advantageous.  The 
crisp  taffetas  will  be  the  fashionable  summer  silk 
for  '96.  Their  stiffness  makes  them  in  keeping  with 
the  styles  of  the  day.  Checked  silks  will  be  the 
correct  thing  next  summer.  By  checks  are  meant 
large  plaids  and  cross-bars.  It  is  predicted  that 
turquoise  blue  is  to  be  the  color  of  spring  and 
summer. 


The  New  York  Herald  has  taken  to  publishing 
regularly  a  department  headed  "  Engaged."  It 
goes  with  its  departments  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths.  So  far,  nearly  all  the  names  which 
figure  in  this  department  are  Jewish  names,  al- 
though occasionally  others  can  be  found.  In  the 
number  which  now  lies  before  us  there  are  twelve 
entries,  all  of  which  are  the  names  of  Jewish 
young  people  with  the  exception  of  one  entry, 
that  of  Miss  Mamie  Ellis  and  Mr.  Henry  H.  Glass, 
both  of  New  York  city.  It  seems  to  us  that  the 
Jewish  custom  of  announcing  the  engagement, 
and  regarding  it  as  almost  as  binding  as  the  mar- 
riage, is  eminently  a  sensible  one.  The  ridiculous 
mystery  which  is  thrown  around  the  marriage  en- 
gagements of  young  people  serves  no  possible  end 
that  we  can  see,  unless  to  give  either  of  the  parties 
a  chance  to  play  fast  and  loose.  In  Europe,  the 
engagement  is  looked  upon  as  very  much  more 
binding  than  here,  not  only  in  Jewish  circles,  but 
in  others  as  well.  In  Italy  it  is  looked  upon  as  so 
binding  that  a  young  woman  who  has  been  en- 
gaged and  has  broken  the  engagement  is  forever 
after  called  a  civetta,  "  an  owlet,"  and  is  sedulously 
shunned  by  young  men.  Such  a  young  woman 
rarely  succeeds  in  making  another  marriage  en- 
gagement. While  this  might  be  a  little  hard  on 
our  capricious  American  girls,  none  the  less  it 
would  be  much  better  for  them,  as  well  as  for  their 
intended  partners,  if  they  would  frankly  announce 
their  engagements. 


Boston  is  still  talking  of  the  celebrated  Higgin- 
son-Smith  elopement,  which  has  turned  out  to  be 
more  than  a  nine-days'  wonder.  New  Yorkers 
and  Bostonians  who  are  spending  the  winter  on  the 
Riviera  report  that  they  have  seen  Mrs.  Higginson 
and  her  Smith  at  Monte  Carlo,  playing  at  the 
tables  there.  Probably  they  are  playing  off  the  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  that  Higginson  is  said  to 
have  sent  them.  Mrs.  Higginson  is  said  to  look 
radiantly  happy,  while  Smith  looks  careworn  and 
anxious,  and  bears  marks  of  dissipation.  Those 
who  saw  them  seem  to  feel  more  pity  for  him  than 
for  her.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  may  re- 
verse their  judgment,  as  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  he  will  <iesert  the  foolish  woman  who 
threw  away  all  to  elope  with  him. 


Our  New  York  correspondent  recently  remarked 
on  the  curious  vogue  that  Yvette  Guilbert  has  at- 
tained in  New  York,  and  wondered  at  it.  In  fact, 
New  York  has  raved  over  this  singer  of  the 
dicadence.  There  is  absolutely  nothing  about 
Yvette  Guilbert  that  could  attract  any  person,  un- 
less that  person  was  steeped  to  the  bone  in  the 
elegant  viciousness  of  Paris  and  throughly  up  in 
the  slang  of  the  boulevards.  Taking  her  New 
York  audiences,  we  do  not  believe  that  one  person 
in  five  hundred  thoroughly  understands  Yvette 
Guilbert's  songs.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  do 
not.  Some  of  them  are  barely  endurable,  while 
others,  such  as  the  one  entitled  "  La  Pierrense," 
are  simply  impossible.  Young  women  who  would 
shudder  with  horror  at  hearing  discussions  on  what 
is  called  the  "Badger  game"  in  New  York,  listen 


to  Yvette's  singing  of  "  La  Pierreuse,"  and  clap 
their  delicate  hands  with  apparent  delight.  Yvette 
has  recently  had  a  row  with  Hammerstein,  the 
manager  of  the  theatre  where  she  has  been  sing- 
ing. She  was  getting  four  thousand  dollars  a 
week,  and  when  he  wanted  to  extend  her  engage- 
ment, she  demanded  a  raise,  which  he  refused  to 
grant.  She  therefore  determined  to  start  in  for 
herself,  and  began  by  giving  a  singing  recital  at 
Sherry's,  in  conjunction  with  a  Count  de  Lau- 
trephec.  The  count  lectured  on  the  songs  and 
Yvette  sang  them.  A  number  of  ladies  were  ex- 
pected to  act  as  patronesses  of  the  undertaking, 
but  we  are  glad  to  see  that  they  withdrew  at  the 
last  moment,  and  Yvette  had  to  give  her  recital 
without  any  lady  patronesses.  Nevertheless,  she 
has  appeared  at  two  private  entertainments  in 
New  York,  one  at  the  house  of  the  De  Kovens. 
But  it  is  not  worth  while  mincing  matters.  Yvette 
Guilbert's  songs  are  unfit  for  any  decent  woman  to 
hear.  She  sings  about  forms  of  vice  that  are 
possible  only  to  a  Latin  race  that  has  sounded  the 
depths  of  sensuality.  Our  civilization  is  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  we  have  not  got  so  deep  in  abnormal 
vice  as  any  of  the  Latin  countries.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  never  may.  Therefore,  when  the 
women  of  New  York  society,  most  of  whom  are 
descended  from  God-fearing  Puritan  and  Dutch 
ancestors,  affect  to  be  gratified  at  the  unspeakable 
songs  of  Yvette  Guilbert,  they  only  cover  them- 
selves with  shame. 


Harper  s  Bazar  says  that  its  dear  girl  readers  are 
entreating  it  to  "keep  shirt-waists  in  fashion." 
The  Bazar  remarks  that  it  merely  chronicles  the 
fashions  without  making  them.  But  to  reassure  its 
dear  girl  readers,  it  says  that  already  the  great 
shops  are  displaying  on  their  counters  shirt-waists 
for  the  spring  and  summer  of  '96.  One  great  New 
York  retail  store  has  bought  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred waists  of  a  single  favorite  style,  and  twice  as 
many  more  of  other  styles.  Madras,  silk  gingham, 
linen  batiste,  and  percale  are  the  popular  fabrics, 
and  they  are  in  solid  ground,  of  quaint  colors,  or 
dotted,  or  else  in  checks  and  stripes.  Turned- 
down  collars  will  rival  the  standing  collar,  and  the 
cuffs  are  cut  to  match.  It  is  matter  for  congratula- 
tion that  the  shirt-waist  fashion  holds.  Poor  girls 
will  always  imitate  the  richer  ones,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  fashion  of  shirt-waists,  in- 
stead of  the  heavy  cloth  waists  worn  some  years 
ago.  adds  much  to  the  daintiness  and  cleanliness  of 
the  wearers.  "Wash  goods"  are  always  desira- 
ble. Many  a  poor  girl  who  previously  was  not 
able  to  be  dainty,  although  she  might  have  been 
exteriorly  clean,  has  under  the  shirt-waist  regime 
been  trim  and  natty  in  appearance,  as  well  as 
being  clean.  Cleanliness,  in  addition  to  being 
next  to  godliness,  is  very  closely  allied  to  comeli- 
ness. 

In  America,  it  is  the  fashion  to  give  presents  to 
servants  at  Christmas  time,  but  it  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  pitch  as  a  nuisance  to  which  it  has 
arrived  in  England.  There  a  man  is  beseiged  by 
every  human  being  who  has  done  anything  for 
him,  from  the  railway  guard  who  takes  bis  ticket 
to  the  man  who  hands  him  his  bat  at  his  club. 
But  oppressive  as  the  tax  is  now,  it  seems  that  one 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  even  worse.  At  that 
time  the  servants  demanded  Christmas-boxes  from 
the  tradesmen  who  purveyed  to  their  employers. 
It  is  still  the  case  in  the  large  fashionable  house- 
holds of  England,  and  a  butcher  recently  wrote  to 
a  nobleman  there,  his  letter  being  marked  "  private  " 
and  reading  :  "  Your  cook  has  so  enormously  in- 
creased her  commission  terms  this  Christmas  that 
I  shall  have  no  alternative  but  to  increase  my 
prices  to  you  during  the  ensuing  year.  If  I  had 
not  complied  with  her  demand,  she  would  have 
complained  to  you  of  my  meat."  This  recalls  the 
fact  that  in  1795  the  butchers  living  within  the 
parish  of  Hackney,  London,  were  forced  to  adver- 
tise in  the  Times  that  they  would  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  the  practice  of  giving  Christmas-boxes 
to  servants,  otherwise  they  would  lose  all  their 
profits  on  the  sale  of  meat. 


Hundreds  of  ladies  write  us  that 
they  "  can't  find  good  bindings  in 
our  town.*' 

It's  easy  enough  if  you 
insist  on 
having 


BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING. 

Look  for   "S.    H.   &   M."   on   the 

label  and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will     not  supply   you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  ma!e- 
rials.  to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Eox  699.  New 
York  City. 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 


WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  134  MARKET  ST. 

83T  Send  for  Circulars. 


TRADEMARK 


Woolen  underwear  produces  t lint  weak 
condition  of  the  skin  wh-ch  cause?  colds 
and  catarrh. 

THE  DR.  DEIMEL 

Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 

Is  the  softest  material  ever  worn  nest  to  the 
skin,  healthful,  cleanly,  warm,  never  cold,  like 
ordinary  linen,  durable,  especially  well  made 
and  attractive,  never  overheating,  irritating  or 
cumbersome  like  wool,  and  without  the  defects 
of  cotton  or  silk. 

A  thorough  absorbent,  drying  quickly. 

Highly  recommended  by  physicians, 
and  all  who  have  -worn  it. 

Try  it.     Tou  will  he  sure  to  like  it. 

For  sale  only  at  store, 

214    POST    STREET. 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  Sy^S^ 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  S'.oo.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 


MEN  MEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  ae 
{    a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  .  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^"  ff^  g"  ^" 
Sample  mailed. (Name  this paperlP  f\  E.  EL 
GERHARD   MJENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J  . 


THE  BAJfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


A  stage-manager  was  recently  interviewed  in  re- 
gard to  cost  of  costumes.  Contrary  to  the  usual 
belief,  he  said  that  the  costumes  of  the  ladies  of 
the  ballet,  microscopic  as  they  are,  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money.  For  example,  he  said  four  pretty 
girls  who  were  to  dance  a  Parisian  quadrille  in  a 
Christmas  spectacle  wore  dresses  taking  sixty-five 
yards  of  fine  silk,  which  cost  $40.  Besides  that 
there  were  their  tights,  S15  apiece  ;  the  dancing- 
drawers  and  innumerable  petticoats  trimmed  with 
dozens  of  yards  of  fine  lace,  $30  apiece.  Then 
there  were  their  wigs,  $15  apiece.  The  same  girls 
wore  pages'  costumes  costing  $50  apiece.  As  for 
the  jewelry,  he  said  that  a  paste  tiara  worn  by  the 
stage  princess  cost  $200,  a  girdle  $125,  and  a  neck- 
lace $250.  These  jewels,  if  real,  would  have  cost 
215,000.  There  is  one  item  he  spoke  of,  however, 
which  the  audience  knows  little  of.  That  is  the 
item  of  padding.  He  says  that  costs  from  $15  to 
$20  per  costume. 


A  634-karat  diamond,  the  finest  ever  found  in 
Africa,  was  discovered  at  Jagersfontein,  in  the 
Transvaal,  on  the  day  after  Christmas.  When  cut, 
it  is  expected  that  it  will  be  worth  $1, 500,000. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplugand  Undivided  Pro  Bts    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York  f  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"  (The  Bank  ol  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

J*051011 Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

£?"? ■;■••■ Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev. . .  .Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 
Chicago.   .  j  Union  National  Bank 

1 1llinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis..........  Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  o  f  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York.  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,' 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sta. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 80,250,000 

Jno.  I .  Valentine,  President;  Hombr  S.  King,  Manarer. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  LiFMAirf,  Asst-Cashier 
ZWfc^r— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Hnntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo  E 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DndleyETans. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  enthusiastic  horticulturist,  when  he  heard  of 
the  massacre  of  the  English  missionaries  in  China, 
wrote  in  his  farm  journal  :  "  While  we  deplore 
bloodshed,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  English 
and  American  missionaries  are  a  selfish  lot,  lacking 
in  patriotism.  They  never  have  sent  a  seed  of  the 
famous  melons  of  Asia  back  to  their  own  country." 

The  story  is  told  in  a  Chicago  paper  that  the 
Rev.  Ernest  M.  Stires,  the  rector  of  Grace  Epis- 
copal Church,  was  present  at  the  recent  Charity 
Ball  with  his  wife,  they  being  the  guests  of  friends. 
A  woman  reporter  came  along,  and,  seeing  Mr. 
Stires,  said  :  "  I  want  to  get  the  ladies'  gowns." 
"  Well,  really,"  answered  the  observing  young 
minister,  "  I  think  they  need  what  they  have." 


One  of  the  objections  to  Christmas-boxes  (writes 
James  Payn)  is  that  one  is  seldom  quite  certain 
whether  one  is  giving  to  the  right  people.  Dumas 
tells  us  that  he  took  some  pains  to  discover  one 
Christmas  Day  what  he  was  paying  for.  A  second 
lamp-lighter  excited  his  suspicions.  "  I  have  al- 
ready made  my  little  present,"  he  said,  "to  the 
man  that  lights  the  street-lamp."  "Yes,  sir,"  re- 
turned the  other  ;  "but  I  am  the  man  who  puts  it 
out." 

Just  after  the  death  of  Andrew  Jackson,  a  friend 
of  his  met  an  old  family  servant  and  began  asking 
him  a  few  questions  about  his  late  master.  "  Do 
you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  the  general  has  gone  to 

heaven? Deed,  I  dunno,  sah  ;  datjis'  depen's." 

"Depends  on  what?"  "Jis'  depen's,  sah,  on  ef 
de  gin'al  wanted  to  go,  sah,  er  not,"  said  the  old 
darkey,  with  supreme  confidence  in  the  general  ; 
"  ef  he  wanted  to  go,  sah,  be  am  dah,  sho'  ;  an"  ef 
he  didn't,  he  ain't,  sah." 


There  was  once  a  hair-dresser  in  Boston  who 
(says  an  exchange)  numbered  among  his  patrons 
many  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession.  One 
day,  when  operating  upon  one  of  them,  he  broke 
forth  in  great  glee:  "Vat  you  dink,  dogtor?  I 
haf  been  to  dot  hospital,  und  vhile  I  vait  to  go  up 
und  cut  a  man's  hair,  I  see  marple  busts  of  de 
dogtors.  Dere  vas  Dogtor  Storer  und  dere  vas 
Dogtor  Peegelow  mit  de  vig  I  dress  for  him  dese 
dwenty  years,  in  marple.  Dink  of  dot !  Von  of 
my  vigs  in  marple  !  " 


The  Parisian  wits  are  reviving  an  old  story  about 
the  wonderful  cure  from  deafness  of  a  patient  who 
was  recommended  to  go  to  hear  "  Lohengrin,"  and 
to  sit  near  the  orchestra,  by  the  trombones.  The 
doctor  accompanied  his  patient,  and  sat  beside  him. 
All  of  a  sudden,  while  the  noise  of  the  instruments 
was  at  its  loudest,  the  deaf  man  found  he  could 
hear.  "  Doctor,"  he  almost  shrieked,  "  I  can  hear." 
The  doctor  took  no  notice.  "  I  tell  you,  doctor," 
repeated  the  man,  in  ecstasy,  "you  have  saved  me. 
I  have  recovered  my  hearing."  Still  the  doctor 
was  silent.     He  had  become  deaf  himself. 


Nathan  Mayer  Rothschild,  the  third  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  banking  house,  who  established  the 
London  branch  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  lived  in  fear  of  assassination  for  years  be- 
fore his  death.  One  day  two  tall,  dark  men  pre- 
sented themselves  at  his  office.  They  bowed  in  re- 
sponse to  his  bow,  but  said  nothing.  Their  hands, 
however,  began  to  fumble  in  their  pockets,  and  the 
great  banker  instantly  took  alarm.  "  Here  are  the 
long-expected  assassins,"  he  thought,  and  seizing  a 
ledger,  he  hurled  it  at  the  two  strangers  and  shouted 
for  assistance.  When  it  appeared  that  the  men 
were  two  bankers  from  another  city,  bearing  letters 
of  introduction  to  him,  for  which  they  were  nerv- 
ously hunting  at  the  time  of  his  unexpected  on- 
slaught, his  mortification  knew  no  bounds. 


For  a  certain  performance  of  an  opera  by  Verdi, 
one  of  the  sopranos  was  to  take  the  r61e  of  page- 
boy. She  was  rather  disliked  on  account  of  her 
bitter  tongue  and  good  opinion  of  herself.  There 
was  a  dress  rehearsal  in  which  she  appeared  in 
boy's  clothes,  and,  being  in  bad  temper,  insulted 
the  leading  tenor.  His  wife  was  present,  and,  be- 
ing of  a  rather  vindictive  turn,  resolved  upon  re- 
venge. Her  quick  eye  had  found  out  that  much 
of  the  new  page-boy's  shape  was  artificial,  so  she 
made  some  banderillas  with  colored  paper  and 
long  needles,  and  waited  in  the  wings  during  the 
evening  performance.  Down  came  the  page  six  or 
seven  minutes  before  her  call  ;  accomplices  held 
her  in  conversation  while  the  wife  of  the  tenor 
stuck  a  bandenlla  into  the  calf  of  each  leg.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  needles  penetrated  only  padding, 
and  when  the  young  page  bounded  on  to  greet  his 
master — the  tenor — with  song,  there  was  such  a 
roar  from  the  house  and  such  a  scene  on  the  stage 
as  are  better  imagined  then  described. 


Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  is  among  the  wits  of  the 
House  ot  Commons  (according  to  W.  H.  Lucy  in 
the  Youth's  Companion  J.  He  tells  a  story  of  a 
member  who,  touring  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  found 
himself  in  the  train  with  two   priests.     He   gath- 


ered from  them  that  they  were  stationed  at  Kilkee, 
in  County  Clare,  a  rift  in  the  embattled  coast  on 
which  the  Atlantic  beats  in  sublimest  beauty. 
The  priests  complained  that  it  was  very  dull  living 
there.  "Ah,"  said  the  M.  P.,  thinking  of  the 
Atlantic  in  its  many  moods,  "  but  you  must  have  a 
beautiful  view."  "  Never  a  bit,"  replied  one  of  the 
priests,  testily  ;  "  there's  nothing  at  all  between  us 
and  Ameriky."  Mr.  Lucy  tells  another  story  about 
Sir  Wilfrid,  illustrative  of  his  personal  banter. 
There  was  a  member  of  the  House,  Thomas  Col- 
lins by  name,  who,  though  wealthy,  was  careful 
about  many  things,  especially  odd  sixpences. 
Some  days  elapsed  before  he  appeared  at  the 
House  to  be  sworn  in  after  his  election.  "  Odd, 
isn't  it,"  somebody  said  to  Sir  Wilfrid,  "  that  Tom 
Collins  doesn't  turn  up  ?  "  "  Not  at  all,  not  at  all," 
said  Sir  Wilfrid  ;  "  he's  waiting  for  an  excursion 
train  !  " 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  Caravansary. 
I  keep  a  caravansary, 

And,  be  it  night  or  day, 
I  entertain  such  travelers 

As  chance  to  come  my  way  : 

Hafiz,  maybe,  or  Sadi, 

Who,  singing  songs  divine, 
Discovered  heaven  in  taverns. 

And  holiness  in  wine  ■ 

Or  Aotar  and  his  Arabs, 

From  burning  sands  afar, 
So  faint  in  love's  sweet  trances. 

So  resolute  in  war  ! 

The  Brahmin  from  the  Ganges, 

The  Tartar,  Turcoman — 
Savage  hordes,  with  spears  and  swords, 

Who  rode  with  Genghis  Khan  ! 

Or  mummies  from  old  Egypt, 

With  priestly,  kingly  tread, 
Who,  in  their  cerecloths,  mutter 

The  Ritual  of  the  Dead  ! 

Who  keeps  a  caravansary 

Knows  neither  friend  nor  foe  ; 

His  doors  stand  wide  on  every  side 
For  all  to  come  and  go. 

The  Koran,  or  the  Bible, 

Or  Veda— which  is  hest? 
The  wise  host  asks  no  questions, 

Bnt  entertains  his  guest  ! 
— R.  H.  Stoddard  in  February  Atlantic* 


A  Tear  Bottle. 
Glass,  wherein  a  Greek  girl's  tears 

Once  were  gathered  as  they  fell, 
After  these  two  thousand  years 

Is  there  still  no  tale  to  tell? 

Buried  with  her,  in  her  mound 
She  is  dust  long  since,  but  you 

Only  yesterday  were  found 
Iridescent  as  the  dew — 

Fashioned  fauldessly,  a  form 

Graceful  as  was  hers  whose  cheek 

Once  against  you  made  yon  warm 
While  you  heard  her  sorrow  speak. 

At  your  lips  I  listen  long 

For  some  whispered  word  of  her. 

For  some  ghostly  strain  of  song 
In  your  haunted  heart  to  stir. 

But  your  crystal  lips  are  dumb, 
Hushed  the  music  in  your  heart : 

Ah,  if  she  could  only  come 
Back  again  and  bid  it  start ! 

Long  is  Art,  but  Life  how  brief! 

And  the  end  seems  so  unjust : 
This  companion  of  her  grief 

Here  to*day,  while  she  is  dust  ! 
—Frank  Dempster  Sherman  in  February  Atlantic 


The  Hermit  and  the  Pilgrim. 

Within,  the  holy  hermit  knelt  and  prayed. 
With  arms  upraised  above  his  bended  form. 
He  called  aloud  amid  the  beating  storm, 

Invoking,  for  the  homeless,  heaven's  aid. 

'  O  God,"  he  cried,  "  if  in  this  bitter  night 

There  be  but  one  who  seeks  a  sheltering  rest — 
E'en  as  Thou  givest  to  the  birds  a  nest — 
Lead  Thou,  O  Lord,  his  falt'ring  steps  aright." 

Without,  a  lonely  pilgrim,  faint  and  sore, 

Drawn  thither  by  the  laura's  flick'ring  light — 
A  star  amid  the  tempest-ridden  night — 

Stood  knocking  at  the  hermit's  welcome  door. 


"  O  man  of  God,  take  pity  ereT'die 

And  grant  to  me  the  refuge  of  thy'care]!  " 
But  to  the  anchorite,  absorbed  in  prayer, 
There  came  no  sound  of  knock  nor  pleading  cry. 

When  darkness,  with  its  stormful  wrath  had  sped, 
His  duty  done,  the  weary  hermit  slept ; 
While  he  for  whom  that  night  he'd  prayed  and  wept 

Lay  at  the  door,  unrecognized  and  dead. 

— Clifford  Howard  in  February  Scribner's. 

Psestum. 

Two  thousand  years  these  temples  have  been  old, 
Yet  were  they  not  more  lovely  the  first  day 
When  o'er  yon  hills  the  young  light  blushed  and  lay 

Along  these  tapering  columns,  and  eve's  gold 

Over  the  Tyrrhene  sea  in  glory  rolled. 

By  power  of  truth,  by  beauty's  royal  sway, 
While  men  and  creeds  and  kingdoms  pass  away, 

Their  gift  to  charm  and  awe  they  calmly  hold. 

Beauty  and  truth  !  by  that  high  grace  divine 
They  force  the  tribute  of  the  vassal  years. 

Clouds  gloom  ;  the  blue  wave  dimples  ;  the  stars  shine, 
To  make  them  fairer ;  even  Time,  that  tears 

And  shames  all  other  things,  here  can  but  bless 

And  beautify  this  crumbling  loveliness. 

—John  Hay  in  February  Harper's. 


The  Sphinx,  a  paper  published  in  Cairo,  remarks 
in  its  last  number  :  "Christmas  Day  in  Cairo  was 
magnificent  in  point  of  weather.  The  sky  of  un- 
dimraed  blue,  the  wind  just  gently  moving,  the 
temperature  marking  sixty- five  degrees  in  the 
shade.  In  a  day  or  two  we  shall  be  receiving  from 
Paris  and  London,  from  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, accounts  of  the  weather  in  those  capitals, 
and  we  shall  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the  lovely 
character  of  Egypt  as  a  winter  residence  through 
comparison  with  the  weather  miseries  of  our  friends 
at  home."  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  surpass 
Christmas  Day  in  San  Francisco,  whatever  it  may 
have  been  in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York,  as  the 
temperature  was  just  about  the  same  as  in  Cairo, 
sixty-five  degrees,  and  there  was  a  gorgeous  Cali- 
fornia sunshine  such  as  even  Egypt  can  not  beat. 


A  Canal  Choked  Up 

Is  practically  useless.  The  human  organism  is  pro- 
vided with  a  canal  which  sometimes  becomes  choked 
up,  namely,  the  digestive  organs,  through  which 
much  of  the  effete  and  waste  matter  of  the  system 
escapes.  Wben  they  are  obstructed,  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  will  relieve  them  effectually,  but 
without  pain,  and  institute  a  regular  habit  of  body. 
This  medicine  also  remedies  malarial,  bilious,  dys- 
peptic, rheumatic,  nervous  and  kidney  trouble,  and 
strengthens  the  entire  system. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Professor  Earle,  who  ranks  among  the  foremost 
English  philologists,  has  provoked  a  lively  con- 
troversy in  London  by  proposing  to  abolish  orthog- 
raphy as  a  study.  He  holds  that  a  compulsory 
standard  of  spelling  is  mischievous  ;  that  it  does 
not  matter  how  anybody  spells,  provided  that  the 
meaning  of  the  language  employed  is  clear  ;  and 
that  we  should  all  be  spelling  as  we  please  if  it 
were  not  for  the  "  autocracy  of  the  press." 
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MARBURG  BROS.K«K1TK°c<;oS(Ciw 


Absolutely  Pure  -  Peliefoifs-  Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BY 


Walter  Baker  h  Co.  Li= 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  hark  la  belle  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 

With  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
;      ntable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and.  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SATT.  DUCK-AIL  NUMBEBS  ; 
HTDBAULIC-ALL  NTJMBEES  ; 
DEAFER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  A3*  AND  CHTNA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN  HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 
Coptic. ..(Via  Honolulu)... Tuesday,  January  28 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply   at    company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street, 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Jan.  15,  30,  Feb.  14. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Jan.  5, 10, 15.  20,  25, 30. 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Jan.  6, 10, 14, 18,  32, 26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  g  a.  m.  Jan.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Jan.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  WUlamettt 
Valley,  10  A.  M.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Saturday,  February  15th, 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  10  a.  m. 
Australian  SS.  MARIPOSA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday.  February 
6th,  2  p,  m. 
Only  line  Coolgardie  Gold 
Fields.  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to  Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,  February  6th  and 
15th  and  March  10,  1896. 
Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.  Freight  office,  327 
arket  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mail    S teamen, 
Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 
*    York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK! 

Majestic February  12  I  Majestic March  11 

•  •ermanic February  19     Germanic March  iS 

Teutonic February  26    Teutonic March  25 

Britannic March  4  |  Britannic April  1 

Salon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris, 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 
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The  Newhall  Dinner-Dance. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  dinner-dance 
at  his  mother's  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  last 
Wednesday  evening.  Mr.  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall.  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  dinner-parties  at  their 
respective  residences,  and  then  repaired  to  the 
home  of  Mr.  Newhall,  which  had  been  prepared 
for  a  cotillion.  It  was  after  ten  o'clock  when  the 
first  figure  was  formed.  Mr.  Newhall  led  alone 
and  introduced  five  figures— "  The  Military,"  "The 
Double  Circles."  "The  Snake,"  "The  Musical 
Chair."  and  "  The  Surprise."  The  favors  embraced 
a  great  variety  of  handsome  articles.  Supper  was 
served  under  Ludwig's  direction  at  half-past  twelve 
o'clock,  and  then  there  was  general  dancing  until 
the  ball  came  to  an  end.  Those  who  danced  in  the 
cotillion  were  : 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan.  Mr. 
Robert  Hooker.  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cashing.  Mr.  C.  Miller. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Howard.  Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith.  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller.  Mr.  A.  H.  Small.  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Miss  Jennie  Blair.  Mr.  George 
W.  McNear.  Jr..  Miss  Ella  Goodall.  Mr.  Dawson,  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace.  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Miss  Alice 
Hager.  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett.  Urs.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr. 
Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  Samuel 
Knight.  Miss  SalUe  Maynard,  Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson, 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall.  Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Miss 
Minnie  Houghton.  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Miss  McNutt, 
Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Mr.  George  A. 
Pope.  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  George  F.  Davidson, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant.  Mrs.  Beverly 
MacMonagle,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean,  Mr.  William  R.  Heath.  Miss  Elma  Graves,  Lieu- 
tenant Rogers.  U.  S.  X..  Miss  Bates.  Mr.  W.  D.  Page, 
Miss  Taylor,  Mr.  Oscar  Sewall,  Miss  Emily  Carolan.  Dr. 
Beverly  MacMonagle.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Harry 
Babcock,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  William  Camgan, 
Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.A.Hart,  Mrs.  J.  Downey 
Harvey. 

Among  the  others  present  were  : 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Scott.  Miss  Newlands,  Mr.  Wilfrid  E.  Chapman,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Newhall.  Mr.  Sidney  B.  Cushing,  Mr.  H.  M. 
A.  Miller,  Mr.  C.  O.  Alexander,  Mr.  George  H.  Howard, 
Mr.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall.  Mr. 
Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Newhall. 

Burton  Leap-Year  Cotillion. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A., 
and  the  Misses  Burton  gave  a  leap-year  cotillion 
last  Wednesday  evening  in  the  hop-room  at  the 
Presidio.  The  dancing-hall  was  decorated  with 
the  national  and  regimental  colors,  Gatling  guns, 
crossed  sabres,  and  other  accoutrements  of  war, 
together  with  flowers  and  potted  plants.  It  was 
about  ten  o'clock  when  dancing  was  commenced. 
The  ladies  were  in  bright-hued  dominoes  and  wore 
masks,  and  the  officers  were  in  the  full-dress  uni- 
form of  the  service. 

The  guests  were  received  by  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Burton,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin, 
Mrs.  William  M.  Graham,  the  Misses  Burton,  and 
Miss  Meta  Graham.  There  was  regular  dancing 
up  to  midnight,  when  supper  was  served.  After- 
ward came  the  cotillion,  which  was  led  by  Miss 
Burton  and  Lieutenant  W.  H.  Coffin,  U.  S.  A., 
who  were  assisted  by  Lieutenant  Milton  F. 
Davis,  U.  S.  A.  There  were  five  figures,  in  three 
of  which  pretty  favors  were  distributed  by  Miss 
Jennie  Catherwood  and  Miss  Pearl  Sabin.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  early  portion  of  the  evening  was  the  dis- 
tribution to  the  ladies  of  programmes  which  were 
shot  out  of  a  cannon.  Among  the  invited  guests 
were : 

Mrs.  William  M.  Graham,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Martin,  Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Maye  Colburn, 
Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Miss  Frances 
Curry,  Miss  Florence  Davis,  Miss    Heloise  Davis,  Miss 


Absolutely 
Pure 


Alice  McCrea,  Miss  Morris,  Miss  Helen  Woolworth, 
Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Ida  Gib- 
bons, Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace, 
Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor.  Miss  Mabel  de  Noon,  Miss 
Marjorie  Young,  Miss  Bernie  Drown,  Miss  Bender.  Miss 
Helen  Stubbs,  Miss  Mamie  Thomas,  Miss  Alice  Masten, 
Miss  Meta  Graham.  Miss  Hattie  Graham,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  May  Palmer,  Miss  Buckley,  Miss 
Li«ie  Carroll,  Miss  McNeil,  Miss  Mai  Moody,  Miss 
Eva  Moody,  Miss  Reid.  Miss  Mabel  Reid.  Miss 
Lottie  Woods,  Miss  Andrews.  Miss  Mamie  McMutlin, 
Miss  Virginia  Belknap.  Miss  Grace  Sabin,  Miss  Florence 
Smith,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss 
Grace  Martin,  Miss  Birdie  Currier,  Miss  Louise  Harring- 
ton, Miss  Edith  Findley.  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss  Mara- 
quita  Collier,  Miss  Sibley,  Miss  Dorothy  Ames,  Miss 
Mattie  Whiltier,  Miss  Edith  Bishop.  Miss  Gwendolen 
Overton.  Miss  Lucy  Bishop,  Miss  Wethered,  Miss  Jennie 
Catherwood.  Miss  Pearl  Sabin,  Captain  Marion  P.  Maus, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Milton  F.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieuten- 
ant W.  H,  Coffin,  U.  S.  A..  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Ruther- 
ford, U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman.  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  A.  S. 
Fleming,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  P.  Suramerall,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Joyes,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  T.  G. 
Carson,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kilburn,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  Everett  E.  Benjanjin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
J.  F.  R.  Landis,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Hart,  U.  S.  A..  Lieutenant  L.  R. 
Burgess,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  George  G.  Gatley,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  N.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr.  Aldrich.  Mr.  W.  Wethered, 
Mr.  Newlands,  Mr.  McPnerson,  Mr.  Ryland,  Mr.  Findley, 
Mr.  Graham,  Mr.  Morris,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr. 
Walter  Landers.  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Alpheus  Clement, 
Mr.  Raymond  Sherman,  Mr,  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr. 
Addison  Mizner,  Mr.  George  Gardiner,  Mr.  George 
Lewis,  Mr.  Irving  Lundborg,  Mr.  Louis  Masten,  Mr. 
Grim  wood.  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Burbank  G.  Somers, 
Mr.  Arthur  Mau,  Mr.  Alexander  Campbell,  Mr.  George 
Cameron.  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Samuel  Pond, 
Mr.  Charles  Fernald,  Mr.  Aikin,  Mr.  William  Breeze, 
Mr.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  Howard  Trumbo,  Mr.  Frank 
King,  Mr.  Alyell  Cotton,  Mr.  William  Horn,  Mr.  Henry 
L.  Stetson,  Mr.  Albert  Russell,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Edward  Houghton,  Mr.  Morion  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Joseph  Power,  Mr.  William  McLaine,  and  Mr.  F.  A. 
Greenwood. 

The  Jarboe  Reception. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  entertained  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  their  friends  last  Saturday 
evening  at  their  residence,  1299  Taylor  Street,  by 
giving  a  reception  at  which  "  living  pictures  "  were 
the  principal  feature.  At  about  nine  o'clock  the 
guests  were  seated  in  the  main  salon  at  small 
tables,  and  a  series  of  tableaux  representing  nota- 
ble pictures  were  presented  by  a  number  of  the 
guests.  Beer  and  other  Bohemian  beverages  were 
served  by  several  of  the  young  ladies.  This  was 
followed  by  dancing  until  a  late  hour. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Ball. 
The  president  and  board  of  directors  of  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association  are  busily  engaged  in 
preparing  for  the  Mardi-  Gras  fancy-dress  bal 
masque"  which  will  be  given  at  the  Mark  Hopkins 
Institute  of  Art  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
18th. 
The  patrons  and  patronesses  will  be  as  follows  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W.  Backus.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
M.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Caroline  L.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
J.Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
G.  W.  Prescott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Eeverly  MacMonagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Keith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  Bush,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  E.  Potter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Whittell,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clin- 
ton Day,  Mrs.  Hager,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  *  Bixler,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Captain  H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Redding,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister, 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Voorhies,  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
Gibbons,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
C.  Stubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mr,  and 
Mrs.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton, 
Mrs.  H.  McLane  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Harrison, 
Mr.  Martin  Kellogg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston,  Baron 
and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W. 
Earl,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Bishop,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Vanderlyn  Stow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Mrs. 
Isaac  N.  Walter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Jacob  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WDliam  G.  Stafford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  SIoss, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord.  Colonel  Charles 

F.  Crocker,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Amedee  Joullin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Davis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van 
Ness,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Cunningham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Bunker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B. 
Gunn,  General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere, 
Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Governor  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Budd, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius 
O'Connor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Miss  A.  B.  Chittenden,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

The  committees  are  as  follows  : 
Executive    Committee — Mr.    James    D.    Phelan,   Mr. 
Edward  Bosqui,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,   Mr.  Horace 

G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  Keith,  Mr. 
Frederick  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers.  Committee  on  Music— Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  L.  P.  Latimer,  Miss  Alice  E.  Chitten- 
den. Committee  on  Decoration — Mr.  John  A.  Stanton,  Mr. 
Douglas  TUden.  Committee  on  Refreshments— Mr.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  James  T>.  Phelan. 
Reception  Committee — Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Keith,  Captain  Henry  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N„  Mr. 
Frederick    W.   Zeile,   Mr.   Frank  J.  Symmes,    Mr.   W. 


Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  George  T. 
Bromley,  Mr.  Louis  SIoss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Web- 
ster, Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  General  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U. 
S.  A.,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  John  M.  Cunningham,  Mr.  A.  Gerberding,  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Plait,  Mr.  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Jerome  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Emile  M.  Pissis.  Floor  Committee— Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath.  Lieutenant 
W.  R.  Smedberg.  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean, 
Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  L.  B.  Miznex. 


Mr.  Edward  F.  Searies  has  presented  to  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  a  painting  by  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  entitled  "The  Captive,"  in  addi- 
tion to  four  Flemish  silk  tapestries,  and  a  portfolio 
of  fourteen  etchings  of  bis  home  at  Great  Barring- 
ton.  In  return  for  these  favors  the  donor  asked 
for  one  in  return,  and  that  was  that  one  free  day  of 
admission  to  the  gallery  should  be  set  apart  each 
month.  The  directors  assented,  and  agreed  upon 
the  first  Friday  of  each  month. 


Mr.  John  Philip  Sousa  will  give  concerts  here 
with  his  band  on  February  28th  and  29th  and 
March  1st.  It  will  be  remembered  that  his  band 
was  a  prime  feature  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  two 
years  ago. 

"A  Few  Memories"  is  to  be  the  title  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro's  book  of  reminis- 
cences. The  work,  which  is  to  appear  soon,  will 
have  several  portraits. 


The  Diamond  Palace. 

Colonel  A.  Andrews,  the  pioneer  jeweler  and 
proprietor  of  the  world-famed  Diamond  Palace,  on 
Montgomery  Street,  opposite  the  Mills  Building, 
is  gradually  disposing  of  bis  immense  slock  by 
holding  auction  sales  daily.  The  large  attendance 
and  spirited  bidding  is  an  evidence  that  tbe  people 
have  confidence  in  the  materials  they  are  purchasing. 
The  word  of  Colonel  Andrews  is  his  bond,  so  pur- 
chasers know  that  his  goods  are  just  as  he  repre- 
sents. The  stock  comprises  the  finest  selection  of 
precious  gems  and  jewelry  ever  ofifered  at  auction 
here.  The  Diamond  Palace  is  unquestionably  one 
of  the  most  elegantly  fitted  up  jewelry  establish- 
ments in  the  world,  and  visitors  to  the  city  should 
not  fail  to  see  it  before  it  becomes  dismantled. 
When  the  Colonel  retires  from  business  he  will  pass 
a  couple  of  years  abroad  and  then  return  to  reside 
here  permanently. 


—  Adolph  Hirschman  is  retiring  from  the 
retail  jewelry  business  and  offers  his  stock  at  and 
below  cost — here  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  procure 
real  bargains.  Mr.  Hirschman  has  the  well  merited 
reputation  of  handling  precious  stones  of  the  finest 
quality  only. 

—  IN  THE  ART  OF  ENGRAVING  NO  DEPART- 

ment  requires  more  care  or  skill  than  the  stamping 
of  note-papers  with  monogram,  crest,  or  coat-of- 
arms.  Perfect  workmanship  is  assured  by  Cooper 
&  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 

»  ♦  « 

—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street, 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
cut-rate  prices. 

—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


•  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


«  THE  CENTURY,  ABLEST 
OF  ILLUSTRATED  MAGA- 
ZINES." _N.   Y.   Times,    Jan.   4,    1896. 

The  Midwinter 

Number  I  February )  of 

THE  CENTURY 

Contains 

"  The    Story  of  the   Devel- 
opment of  AFRICA," 
By  the  gTeat  explorer, 
HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 

A  remarkable  article  on 

THE  POPE 

By  F.   Marion  Crawford, 

the  famous  novelist.  The  personal  life 
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is 
Lost 

When  fresh,  there 
is  no  more  nourish- 
ing: or  easily  diges- 
ted liquid  food  than 
Cocoa.     When  not 
fresh,  its  life  is  lost. 
Time  weakens  and 
deteriorates    Cocoa 
just     as     it      does 
ground  coffee.  Who 
would  think  of  buy- 
ing- coffee  that  was 
roasted  and  ground 
in  Europe?  Get  that 
which   is  FRESH, 
therefore  is  BEST. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of   the   engagement  of 

I      Miss   Edith  Conner  to    Mr.   Rudolph   de   H.   ver 

Mehr.     Miss  Conner  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Julia 

W.  Conner,  and  Mr.  ver  Mehr  is  the  grandson  of 

the  late  Rev.  Dr.  ver  Mehr. 

Miss  Ella  Goad,  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad, 
and  Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  G.  Hooker,  will  be  married  at  five  o'clock  next 
Wednesday  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Gough  Streets.  After 
the  wedding  there  will  be  a  repast  and  a  recep- 
tion to  which  about  five  hundred  friends  of  the 
contracting  parties  have  been  invited.  The  Misses 
Aileen  and  Genevieve  Goad  will  be  the  brides- 
maids, and  Mr.  Robert  G.  Hooker  will  act  as  best 
man.  The  marriage  ceremony  will  be  performed 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  of  Grace  Church. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  Mrs.  John  R. 
Jarboe  for  the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss 
Kathryn  Jarboe,  and  Mr.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  of 
New  York,  which  will  take  place  at  noon  next 
Thursday  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  A  wedding  break- 
fast will  follow  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Jarboe,  1299  Taylor  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  Grant,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Watson  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Edward  Pond,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond, 
will  take  place  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Monday 
evening,  February  3d,  at  St.  Luke's  Church. 

Miss  Marion  Hill,  daughter  of  Mr.  Barton  Hill, 
is  to  be  married  on  Tuesday,  February  4th,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Robert  Hill,  traveling  auditor  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  Railroad.  The  wedding  will  be 
quietly  celebrated  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  1718  Broderick  Street,  after  which  they 
will  immediately  proceed  to  their  future  home  at 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Strong  and  Mr.  J. 
Frank  Mullen  took  place  last  Tuesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride,  1327  Geary  Street.  Rev.  W. 
D.  Williams,  of  the  Plymouth  Congregational 
Church,  officiated. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
give  a  dance  in  the  hop-room  at  the  Presidio  on  the 
evening  of  Easter  Monday.  They  will  be  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  William  M.  Graham,  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Fry,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge, 
Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  the  Misses  Graham, 
Miss  Ethel  Hooper,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Ethel 
Lincoln,  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair.  It  will  be  a 
dancing-party  until  after  supper,  when  the  cotillion 
will  be  danced  and  several  new  figures  introduced. 
Mrs.  William  Alvord  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day from  four  until  seven  o'clock  at  her  residence, 
2200  Broadway.  She  will  be  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  James  W. 
Keeney,  Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Mrs.  James  Otis, 
Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  Chauncey  R,  Winslow, 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly, 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  A.  Borel  and  the  Misses  Borel  will  give  a 
matinee  tea  to-day  at  their  residence,  606  Stockton 
Street. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  has  postponed  its  final 
assembly  until  the  evening  of  April  17th. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder  gave  a 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Sutter  Street,  and  entertained  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs. 
Henry  McLane  Martin,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs. 
L.  H.  Coit,  Miss  Fanny  Friedlander,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Ashe,  Judge  Ward  McAllister,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  entertained  some 
two-score  friends  last  Monday  evening  in  a  novel 
and  pleasant  fashion.  A  little  French  comedy  was 
very  cleverly  played  by  the  daughters  of  the  host 
and  hostess  and  the  son  of  Baron  and  Baroness 
von  Schroder.  Afterward  there  was  an  extempo- 
raneous musicale  and  an  informal  supper.  The 
whole  affair  was  unique  and  most  enjoyable. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her 
home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  in  honor  of  her  sister- 
in-law,  Miss  Henrietta  Sullivan,  who  is  to  be  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Stephen  L.  Harris  in  a  few  weeks. 
Several  ladies  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
hostess. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  dinner-party 
Last  Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence  on  Frank- 
lin Street,  and  entertajned  about  twenty  of  her 
Tiends. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
:ently  at  her  home,  corner  of  Gough  and  Sutter 
Streets,  and  hospitably  entertained  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Bessie  Zane, 
vliss  Mary  Bowen,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss 
•"ranees  Curry,  Miss  Aldrich,  Miss  Grace  Martin, 
ind  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  gave  a  theatre - 
>arty  at  the  Columbia  last  Monday  evening  to 
ight  of  their  friends,  and  afterward  entertained 
t  hem  at  supper. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  gave  a  progressive  euchre- 
larty,  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  to 
aore  than  forty  of  her  friends.  Handsome  prizes 
fere  won  by  Mrs.  William  Montrose  Graham,  Miss 
Catherine  Gordon,  and  Miss  Forbes. 


THE    SOCIETY    MAN. 


He  Talks  of  Masquerades. 
Yes  [said  the  Society  Man],  I've  concluded  to 
take  in  the  Mardi-Gras  masquerade.  Semi-public 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing — apt  to  run  against  your 
tailor,  don't  you  know — but  then  the  end  is  a  good 
one — what's  that  the  feller  said? — "end  sanctifies 
the  means  "  or  something  ? — often  thought  it  would 
have  to  be  a  mighty  pious  end  that  would  sanctify 
a  masquerade.     What  ? 

But  never  mind  —the  end's  a  good  one — feller 
ought  to  strain  a  point — eh?  Reminds  me  of  a 
picture  I  saw  in  a  French  comic  paper  once  when 
I  was  in  Paris— remember  I  bought  it  of  the  old 
woman  in  the  kiosque  near  the  Madeleine  steps. 
Picture  represented  a  monstrously  fine  woman 
being  measured  for  a  gown — nothing  but  her  cor- 
sets on  above  the  belt — would  have  shocked  a  feller 
once,  but  nowadays  you  see  so  many  photographs 
of  women  in  their  corsets  in  the  most  Puritanic 
magazines,  that  the  corset  seems  to  have  lost  its 
power  to  shock.  Well,  the  modiste  says  to  her, 
"  How  will  this  suit  madame  ?" — pausing  with  her 
tape  somewhere  about  the  median  line.  "Too 
high,"  says  the  beauty,  critically,  "cut  it  a  little 
lower — the  ball  is  for  the  poor,  you  know." 
"  Quelques  centimetres  plus  bas  —  e'est  pour  les 
pauvres,  vous  saves."  Not  bad,  eh  ?  What  ?  And 
if  lovely  woman  is  thus  generous  toward  the  poor 
—  I'm  pretty  poor  myself,  by  the  way  —  why 
shouldn't  we  men  stand  in  on  the  Mardi-Gras  ball  ? 
Why,  yes,  of  course  we  will.  But  I  draw  the  line  at 
a  costume.  Fancy-dress  makes  a  feller  look  rather 
an  ass,  don't  you  know. 

Trouble  with  these  masquerades,  they're  so 
deucedly  respectable.  Respectable  masquerades 
rather  slow.  Gimme  elegant  vice  when  it  comes  to 
a  masquerade.  Used  to  believe,  when  I  was  a  kid, 
in  the  old  fairy  stories  about  elaborate  mystifica- 
tions and  things — black  domino  comes  up  and  talks 
to  you  about  your  most  secret  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions— on  unmasking  turns  out  to  be  a  girl  you  have 
long  admired — you  become  instantaneously  infatu- 
ated. Or  the  other  chestnut  about  the  man's  wife 
who  mystifies  him  all  the  evening,  and  carries  on 
an  elaborate  flirtation,  only  to  cover  him  with  con- 
fusion when  the  time  for  unmasking  comes  by  re- 
vealing to  him  the  fact  that  she  is  Mrs.  Jones. 
Rats! 

I'm  not  married,  but  if  I  were,  and  if  my  name 
was  Jones,  I  think  I  could  tell  Mrs.  Jones  if  she 
was  attired  in  a  barrel. 

Then  there  is  the  other  tradition — the  bevy  of 
giddy  girls — the  girls  who  all  have  elaborate  and 
beautiful  costumes,  which  they  cover  with  domi- 
noes ;  dominoes  all  aUke,  but  some  slight  knot  of 
ribbon  or  what  not  different  on  each  one  ;  girls 
change  knots  ;  girls  change  dominoes  ;  finally  ap- 
pear in  elaborate  and  beautiful  costumes  ;  at  last 
unmask  ;  confusion  of  bewildered  swains  ;  triumph 
of  bevy  of  giddy  girls. 

Yes,  I  know  it  all  by  heart.  But  it  is  like  weak 
tea  after  rum-punch  when  you  contrast  one  of  these 
respectable  masquerades  with  the  genuine  article 
— the  Bal  de  l'Op£ra  in  Paris,  or  the  Arion  or 
French  ball  in  New  York,  or  the  Rex  ball  in  New 
Orleans.  That's  the  real  business.  Don't  know 
as  I'd  recommend  such  a  ball  to  a  Young  Person. 
But  they're  great  fun,  all  the  same. 

By  the  way,  the  Young  Person  expe'riences  a 
delightful  terror  in  going  to  the  most  innocuous 
masquerade.  Thinks  it's  wicked,  don't  you  know. 
What's  that  some  feller  said  about  every  woman 
being  at  heart  a  rake?  Ton  my  soul,  believe  it's 
so.  But  the  Young  Person  nowadays  doesn't  want 
to  be  real  wicked — only  play  at  being  wicked — 
what? 

Gad,  if  they  were  to  see  some  hundreds  of 
maskers,  half  of  them  crazy  and  all  of  them  tipsy, 
shouting,  screaming,  swearing,  quarreling,  scratch- 
ing, and  pulling  hair — rather  take  the  bloom  off 
their  ideas  of  the  glamour  of  the  masked  ball — eh  ? 
Talking  of  balls,  heard  a  rather  good  thing  the 
other  day.  Feller  giving  a  ball.  Invited  one  out 
of  several  sisters.  Found  he'd  invited  the  one  he 
didn't  want.  Rang  her  up  up  on  the  telephone  : 
"Hallo!"  "Hallo!"  "  Is  that  you,  Miss  Blank  ?  " 
"Yes."  "Well,  I  made  a  mistake  about  that  in- 
vitation— it's  not  you,  it's  the  pretty  sister,  I  want." 
How's  that  ?  Not  bad,  eh  ?  True,  too.  Well, 
I  must  skip) — got  to  pay  a  dinner  call,  and  I  know 
the  people  are  not  at  home.     Ta,  ta  ! 


"  One  of  the  interesting  rumors,"  says  the  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 
"  with  which  Washington  society  amuses  itself  over 
afternoon  tea-cups,  is  that  Senator  Hill  is  to  marry 
the  widow  of  Senator  George  Hearst,  of  California. 
Mrs.  Hearst  has  a  beautiful  home  in  this  city,  and 
is  worth  perhaps  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars, 
most  of  which  will  go  to  her  son,  William  R. 
Hearst,  of  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  in  case 
she  marries." 


Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore  will  give  a  lecture  on  sing- 
ing, for  the  benefit  of  the  Neighborhood  Club,  at 
Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland,  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Misses  Elizabeth  Warden,  Florence  Wyroan,  EIna 
C.  Olsson,  A.  M.  Forester,  and  Edith  Scott 
Waters,  Messrs.  W.  Edgerton  Smith,  Loring  P. 
Rixford,  H.  E.  Medley,  and  Pasmore  will  render 
music  illustrative  of  the  points  of  the  lecture. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where 
abouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  who  is  now  convalescing 
trom  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy,  which  confined  him  to 
his  room  for  several  weeks,  sailed  for  San  Diego  on  Jan- 
nary  36th,  to  spend  some  time  there. 

Miss  Emelie  Hager  has  been  for  the  last  fortnight 
staying  at  the  country  place  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
S.  Tevis  at  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  linger,  who 
have  been  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  past  fortnight,  left  for 
Arizona  last  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  have  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Paris  with  the  body  of  their  son. 

Mr.  F.  L.  H.  Noble  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  is  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  her  son,  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne,  are  expected  to  return  from  Los  Angeles  next 
week,  after  a  prolonged  absence. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  still  confined  to  his  rooms 
with  an  attack  of  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and,  although 
he  is  improving  slowly,  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  arrived  in  Paris  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago. 

Miss  Helen  Hecht  is  visiting  relatives  and  friends  in 
Boston,  and  will  remain  East  until  spring. 

Mrs.  John  Coming,  of  this  city,  left  Cairo  on  Decem- 
ber 31st  for  the  Upper  Nile. 

Mr.  William  J.  Shotwell  has  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  W.  B.  WiJshire,  who  has  been  here  during  the  past 
week,  will  return  to  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Eyrne  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Rothchild  will  leave  next  Tues- 
day on  the  Sunset  Limited  for  a  trip  to  New  York,  and 
will  remain  away  two  months.  On  their  return,  they  will 
reside  permanently  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  R.  Suter,  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from  St.  Louis  to  continue 
the  work  done  by  Colonel  George  H.  Mendell,  U.  S.  A., 
retired. 

Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Carlin,  TJ.  S.  N  , 
has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  in  Carthage,  111.,  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  At  the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence,  he 
will  probably  be  assigned  to  the  Independence. 

Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has  re- 
covered from  the  illness  that  has  confined  him  to  his 
home  for  some  time  past. 

Captain  Harry  O.  Perley,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted 
to  be  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Captain  Henry  Clay  Cochrane,  TJ.  S.  M.  C,  is  visiting 
relatives  at  Chester,  Pa. 

Chief-Engineer  Joseph  Trilley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Philadelphia  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Chief-Engineer  B.  H.  Foote,  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been 
directed  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  for  orders  to  the 
Pacific  Station. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  from  Fort  Stanton,  N.  M.,  and  assumed  duty  at 
Benkia  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  William  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  one  month 
on  his  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  Colonel  Charles 
R.  Suter,  TJ.  S.  A.,  as  to  his  fitness  for  promotion. 

Mrs.  Edward  D.  Anderson,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Ander- 
son, Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  parents. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Ewen,  TJ.  S.  A.,  in  Los 
Angeles. 


T  BC  IE- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-  OF  THE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special    Pride    Taken    In    the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly   Furnished    Rooms 

Single    and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Gnests    Will    be 

Given    Special    Kates. 
Elevator  Bnns  Day  and  Night. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

IIFORE  THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  1 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES  I 


We've  had  years  and  years  of 
experience  doing  the  best  engrav- 
ing we  know  how  to,  and  none  at 
all  in  second-class  work. 

Don't  ask  us,  then,  how  much 
it'll  cost  to  make  you  a  card  like 
the  one  you  got  somewhere  else. 
Ask  us  what  it'll  cost  to  do  it  on 
Crockers'  paper  in  Crockers'  way. 

Less  than  you  suppose. 

H  S  Ceockek  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  tis  convince  yon  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 

J2T  Write  for  catalogue. 


mm 


IS  THE 

MOUNT 
FOR  '96 


BARNES 
BICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  GO. 

16-18  Drumm  St  { 

RETAIL  STORE! 

1640  Market  St  I 

San  FranciKO,  C3L 


/    WH!TE.\. 

'  RIMMED  v 

Hummer) 

1.    IS     A 


$100.     BICYCLE  FREE.     $100. 


In  order  to  introduce  oar  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  $100  Ladies*  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to        EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO., 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


WILSHIRE  BOULEVARD  TRACT 

THE  MOST  3IAGNIFICEXT  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY 

FOR  SALE   IN   THE   CITY   OF   LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 

A    PARK    OX    EACH    SIDE. 

A    BOULEVARD    THROUGH    THE    CEXTRE. 

Sidewalks  "  Parked  ".and  30  feet  wide.    The  property  of 

THE    WILSHIRE   CO., 

1*3   S.  BROADWAY, 

Los  Ang-eles,  Cal. 


w.  B.  WILSHIKE 
H.  G.   WILSHIBE 
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KEEP  IN  MIND 

THE 

Sunset--— 
—^Limited 


For  the  Season  of  1895-96 
-will  run- 
SEMI-WEEKLY 


-BETWEEN- 


San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles, 
*»  New  Orleans 

OVER  THE  GREAT 

Sunset   Route 

LEAATNG  SAN  FRANCISCO 

TUESDAYS  and  SATURDAYS 

From  Tuesday,  November  5, 1895. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  most  complete,  modern,  elegantly 
equipped  and  perfectly  arranged  Vestibuled 
Transcontinental  Train  in  America.  New 
Equipment,  especially  designed  and  built  for 
this  service.  Nothing  spared  to  assure 
PERFECT  COMFORT  and  the  highest 
degree  of  ENTERTAINMENT  obtainable 
WHILE  TRAVELING. 

Direct  connections  in  New  Orleans  for  all 
Eastern  points.  Quick  time.  Only  one 
change. 


The  pleasure  and  safety  of 
BICYCLE    RIDING 

depend  largely 
upoa  the 
Tires  used. 


G.  &  J.  Tire.. 


"  The  most  Reliable  Tire  on  harth" 

has  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 

most  popular  of  all  wheels,  the 

Any  Bicycle  Dealer  will  supply    G.   &*  J. 
Tires  on  any  "wheel,  if  you  insist. 

GENERAL  AGENT- T.  H.  B.  VAKNEI 
1325  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


3ANK   FITTINCS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

Post -and  Stockton  Streets.    Sau    Francisco. 


The  Chicago — "And  do  you  find  the  water  here 
so  very  bad?"  The  Elsewhere— "  Oh,  no.  With 
salad-dressing  it  is  not  at  all  bad."— Detroit  Tribune. 

Young  tourist  (after  consulting  dictionary)  — 
"  G-mron,  will  you  bring — oh — vool-z  voo  apportez 
— two— dt-ux-deux — er,  oh "  Waiter  (interrupt- 
ing)-" Cocktails  ?  "—Life. 

"  Mr.  Billiss  is  such  a  nice  young  man."  said  the 
elderly  aunt.  "  That's  all  you  know  about  it,"  said 
the  young  niece  ;  "lie  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  He 
is  just  the  jolliest  company  imaginable." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Gabler — "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  What 
is  a  missing-word  contest  ?  "  Babler — "  A  missing- 
word  contest  ?  Oh,  yes  ;  it's  one  of  the  troubles  a 
man  has  with  his  stenographer,  you  know." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Beauty  is  only  skin  deep,"  said  the  zebra,  with 
an  attempt  to  liven  up  the  gloom  of  the  menagerie. 
■"  1  know."  replied  the  rhinoceros,  trying  to  be 
cheerful,  "  but  think  what  that  means  in  my  case." 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

"Realistic?"  repeated  the  criticj;  "well,  I 
should  say  he  was  realistic.  You  just  ought  to 
see  the  excitement  in  the  Quartier  Latin  when  he 
drew  the  corks  in  a  dinner  scene  he  was  painting 
the  other  day." — Detroit  Tribune. 

Officer  McGobb — "Here,  now!  If  yez  really 
bought  in'  chicken,  pfwy  are  yez  hidin'  it  under 
your  coat?"  Rastus — "  Kase  1  do'  want  to  git 
sandbagged  on  de  way  home.  I  guess  I  knows 
mah  neighbors  1 " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Scrupulous  valet  (on  finding  a  five-franc  piece  in 
the  pocket  of  his  master's  new  waistcoat) — "  It's  a 
thousand  pities  for  the  waistcoat,  but  there's  noth- 
ing else  for  it.  I  must  make  a  hole  large  enough 
for  the  money  to  slip  through." — La  Libre  Parole. 

Professor  Schuslich — "  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me,  doctor  ;  I  am  perpetually  limping 
to-day.  Is  it  locomotor  ataxy,  I  wonder  ?  "  Doctor 
— "  Why,  professor,  you  are  walking  with  one  foot 
on  the  kerb-stone  and  the  other  in  the  gutter." — 
Lustige  Blatter. 

Wife — "  You  saw  Mrs.  Browner  last  evening?" 
Husband— "Yes,  but  not  to  speak  to."  Wife — 
"What  a  story!  They  tell  me  you  were  sitting 
with  her  for  more  than  two  hours."  Husband — 
"True,  but  it  was  she  who  did  the  talking." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"I  suppose  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  of 
observation  and  experience  to  enable  a  man  to  pick 
the  fastest  horse  entered  for  a  race,"  she  remarked. 
"Yes,"  replied  the  man  of  mournful  experience  ; 
"  but  that  isn't  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  What 
you  want  is  to  pick  the  horse  that  is  going  to  win." 
Washington  Star. 

"  I  presume,  Mr.  Harkus,"  said  young  Sorreltop, 
who  had  lately  married  into  the  family,  "Ethel 
will  take  her  piano  with  her  when  we  go  to  keeping 
house?"  "Indeed  she  will  not,"  answered  his 
father-in-law  ;  "  that  piano  belongs  to  her  mother." 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Harkus  I  Thank  you!"  ex- 
claimed the  young  man,  grasping  him  fervently  by 
the  hand  ;  and  the  light  of  a  great  joy  shone  in  his 
eyes. — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  rising  young  literary  man  of  the  village, 
author  of  the  poem  read  at  the  public  installation 
of  the  officers  of  Spiketown  Lodge,  No.  57,  Inde- 
pendent Order  of  Good  Templars,  had  dropped  in 
for  a  friendly  chat  with  Mr.  Clugston,  editor  of  the 
Blizzard.  "  I've  just  been  reading  that  piece  Poet 
Laureate  Austin  wrote  about  the  war  in  Africa," 
he  said,  sitting  down  on  a  pile  of  exchanges  and 
putting  his  feet  on  the  editor's  table;  "gosh! 
what  a  pull  that  man  must  have  had  !  " — Chicago 
Tribune. 

If  the  Pope  were  to  melt  down  all  the  medals, 
chains,  vessels,  and  other  objects  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  the  amount  of  gold  obtained  would  make 
more  coins  than  the  whole  of  the  present  European 
circulation. 


Si^dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing.      ^    

Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  are  unequaled 
for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers  and  singers 
the  world  over  use  them. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption.  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820 Powers'  Block,  Rocluster,  N.Y, 


SMOKING  TOBACCO. 


All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  yon  so 
quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  PERFECTION.  We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 
address.  Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,  1  lh., 
$1.30  ;  H  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.  Cata- 
logue free. 

SURBRUG,  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


BLASKOWER  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Gal. 


HAINES  BROS.  PIANO, 


Patti's     preference  ;     also    re- 
uowued  Bush  &  Gerts  Piano. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.',  324  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


fjf  The    planter's  success  depends  most  upon  good 

\T  seed.      The  greatest  measure  of  success  comes 

Ik,  from  planting  Gregory's  Seeds.      Better  than 

^  others  because  Home  grown  and  selected  with 

U  greater  care,  from   superior  stock.     All  the 

a  newer  varieties  worth  growing,  all  the  old  sorts 

/?  that  have  proven  best — vegetable  and  flower. 

ife  J.  J.  II.  CUEtiOUY  &  SON,  Murbleheud,  Mass. 


DOES    THE     MOST 
BEAUTIFUL      WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  413  Montgomery  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  dale  of  expna- 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  theThrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  f  Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4. 80 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7. HO 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Criti  c  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7 .50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


"Foot  Comfort," 

A  booklet  about  the  feet; 
what  shoes  to  wear  and  why 
—  tells  you  what  Goodyear 
Welts  are.  Write  for  it. 
All  dealers  sell  Goodyear 
Welt  shoes.  m 

GOODYEAR   SHOE    MACH'Y    CO.,    BOSTON- 

HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.     Proprietors,  W*.  Edward  &  Son. 

London,  England. 
E.Fouircra«y-Co.,30  North  William  St.. N.Y 

B03NT33STELXJ     cfe     <DO. 


DEALERS 
IH 


PAPER 


Turn  it 
Upside-down : 

It  won't  hurt  it. 
There  are  no  dregs  or  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom. 
Drinkers    of     Evans'    India 
Pale  Ale  know  that  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  drain 
the  bottle. 

When  two  years  old  it  is  prop- 
erly bottled  by  experts  and 
will  keep  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F. 
Los  Angeles.  Portland. 
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OF  ALL 
KINDS 


^SN&SSSkl  401-403   Sansome  St. 


We  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+ foods 

THE JOHN.T CUTTING  CO.  S0LEAG£NTc 
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When  the  late  Senator  Fair's  will  was  filed  for  probate,  over 
a  year  ago,  the  Argonaut  remarked  :   "  If 

Another  j  °    '  A 

Dead  Hand  Senator  Fair's  will  is   contested,  we  think  it 

Unclasped.  will  be    broken.       It    ought   to    be    broken. 

We  have  enough  estates  already  controlled  by  dead  hands." 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  first  step  in  the  breaking  of 
the  trust  has  been  successful.  In  the  superior  court  of  San 
Francisco,  this  week,  Judge  Slack  handed  down  a  decision 
in  which  he  declares  the  trust  clause  invalid.  It  is  true 
that  the  entire  trust  is  not  set  aside.  Judge  Slack's  decision 
extends  only  to  the  real  property.  But  the  trust  is  broken 
in  regard  to  the  realty,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the 
trust  tying  up  the  personal  property  will  be  broken  too. 

In  his  will,  Senator  Fair  left  all  of  his  property  to  four 
trustees.  The  property  was  to  be  held  by  these  trustees 
until  after  the  death  of  his  children,  when  it  was  to  be 
divided  among  their  children  and  the  children  of  his  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  issue  was  clear.  If  the  trust  was  valid, 
the  title  to  all  of  the  realty  would  vest  in  the  trustees.     If  i 


the  trust  was  not  valid,  the  title  would  vest  in  the  children. 
The  will  was  contested  by  Charles  L.  Fair  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  revoked  by  the  later  "  Craven  will,"  so  called, 
and  further  that  the  trust  was  established  by  undue  influence, 
fraud,  etc. 

Judge  Slack's  decision  is  a  long  one,  and  is  based  upon  a 
peculiar  passage  in  the  will,  which  says  that  the  trustees 
shall  convey  the  property  to  the  grandchildren  on  the  death 
of  the  children.  The  judge  holds  that  giving  the  trustees 
the  right  to  "transfer  and  convey"  the  property  to  the  issue 
of  the  children  on  their  death  is  not  provided  for  in 
the  code.  Under  the  Civil  Code  of  California  there 
can  be  trusts  in  real  property  for  the  purposes  specified 
in  the  code  and  for  no  others.  A  trust  to  "transfer 
and  convey "  is  not  one  of  the  trusts  in  real  property 
specified  in  the  civil  code.  Judge  Slack  therefore  held 
that  the  trust  was  void.  He  expressly  refrained  from  de- 
ciding the  question  as  to  the  personalty,  saying  that  it  is 
"  unnecessary  to  consider  the  plaintiff's  further  contention 
that  the  absolute  power  of  alienation  of  the  residue  of  the 
estate  is  suspended  beyond  the  permitted  period,  in  this 
State,  of  lives  in  being." 

While  Judge  Slack  does  not  go  as  far  as  he  might  do, 
he  goes  as  far  as  the  law  will  permit.  We  think  that  the 
laws  of  California  are  injudiciously  liberal  concerning 
trusts.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  a  testator  should  be 
permitted  by  the  law  to  make  testamentary  provisions  ex- 
tending beyond  one  generation.  Even  the  clause  which 
permits  a  trust  to  extend  over  the  term  of  "  lives  in  being  " 
is  against  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth.  Whatever 
may  be  the  interest  of  the  individual,  however  much  a  rich 
man  may  desire  to  tie  up  his  estate  for  the  benefit  of  specu- 
lative, profligate,  or  spendthrift  heirs,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  State  should  second  him  in  this  attempt.  The 
scattering  of  large  fortunes  on  the  death  of  those  who  have 
accumulated  them  may  be  a  hardship  to  the  individual  heirs, 
but  it  is  a  benefit  to  the  State. 

In  a  recent  case — that  of  the  young  Max  Lebaudy,  who 
died  some  weeks  ago  in  France — a  striking  plea  was  made  by 
his  advocate,  a  celebrated  French  lawyer,  Maitre  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Lebaudy,  on  attaining  his  majority,  came  into 
the  possession  of  some  scores  of  millions  of  francs,  left  by  his 
dead  father,  a  wealthy  sugar-refiner.  His  mother  objected  to 
allowing  him  to  come  into  possession  of  this  immense  fort- 
une, on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  spendthrift.  She  peti- 
tioned the  courts  to  appoint  what  is  called  in  France  a 
11  family  council,"  which  should  control  the  young  man's 
fortune  during  his  life.  Maitre  Rousseau,  however,  pleaded 
that  whatever  might  be  the  spendthrift  nature  of  young 
Lebaudy,  it  was  inexpedient  to  tie  up  a  vast  fortune  in  this 
way.  He  argued  that  there  was  in  our  complex  civilization 
what  he  called  the  "  social  utility  of  prodigals,"  and  that  the 
scattering  of  Lebaudy's  millions  would  be  a  benefit  to  the 
state.  He  was  right.  The  same  reasoning  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  this  commonwealth  and  to  every  State 
in  the  American  Union. 

The  tying  up  of  large  estates  in  trusts  has  become  too 
frequent  for  the  common  weal.  One  of  the  things  most 
strenuously  insisted  upon  by  the  founders  of  this  govern- 
ment was  that  there  should  be  no  law  of  entail.  The  spirit 
of  this  law  is  now  being  evaded  by  the  modern  disposition 
to  tie  up  estates  in  trust.  Until  recent  years,  the  accumula- 
tion of  a  large  fortune  by  an  individual  wrought  no  particular 
harm  to  the  State,  for  when  the  rich  man  died  his  estate  was 
divided.  A  great  fortune  would  be  broken  up  into  two, 
three,  or  half  a  dozen  parts.  In  the  course  of  years  it  would 
again  be  divided  and  subdivided.  Now  all  this  is  changed. 
We  see  millionaires  passing  into  the  other  world,  but  their 
fortunes  are  made  into  trusts,  controlled  by  trustees  with  the 
power  of  nominating  their  successors,  or  controlled  by 
chartered  corporations  which  practically  have  no  death. 
Thus  these  trusts  become  perpetuating  and  perpetual. 

In  this  and  in  other  States,  the  number  of  testamentary 
trusts  is  large,  and  is  increasing.  When  Jay  Gould  died, 
he  tied  up  his  estate  in  a  trust  extending  over  two  genera- 
tions, and  placed  his  eldest  son,  George  Gould,  at  the  head 


I  of  it.     When  William   Astor  died,  he  left  the   bulk   of  his 
j  enormous  fortune  to  the  oldest  heir  male,  John  Jacob  Astor, 
J  as  William  Astor's  father  had  done  before  him.     The  Van- 
j  derbilt  family  are  following  the  same  plan,  and  keeping  the 
I  bulk   of  the  family  fortune    intact.     The  estate  of  the  late 
i  Senator  Stanford   is   also   a  trust ;  as   it   is  an  educational 
trust,   however,   it   is   not   a  menace,   but    redounds   to   the 
benefit  of  the  people  rather  than  to  their  injury.     The  estate 
of  the  late   Charles   Crocker  and   his   wife  is  also  a  trust. 
The  estate  of  the  late   Dr.  Samuel    Merritt   is  also  a  trust, 
but  it  is  being  contested.     The  estate  of  James  G.  Fair  was 
to  be  made  a  trust,  but  the  first  step  in  breaking  it  has  been 
effective,  and  we  hope  the  subsequent  steps  will  also  be  suc- 
cessful. 

As   we  have  said,   the  law  of   California  is  already  too 
liberal  in  the  direction   of  testamentary  trusts.     Under  the 
code,  a  testator  may  direct  the  disposition  of  his  estate  for 
a    longer  period  than   during  the  continuance  of  the  lives 
of  the  persons  in  being  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  the 
will,     in    certain    contingencies    carefully    specified    in    the 
code.     But  this  law  is  too  liberal.     There  is  no  valid  reason, 
affecting   the   public  weal,   why  estates    should   be  tied  up 
even   for  the   term    of  one  life.     As   one  of  the  attorneys 
justly  said,  the   Fair  Estate  under  the  trust  might  be  tied 
I  up  for  over  seventy  years,  for  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  Miss 
I  Virginia    Fair,   the  youngest   of  the  heirs,   may    live  sixty 
years  longer.     It  would  then  be  divided  among  the  children 
of  the  heirs.     Thus   for  nearly  three-quarters   of  a  century 
I  would    this    large    estate    be    tied     up.       The    New    York 
I  Tribune^  in  its  census  of  millionaires,  found   that  there  were 
I  4,047  in  the  United  States  and  192  in  California.     Without 
trying  to  forecast  the  results  of  4,000  testamentary  trusts  in 
1  the  United  States,  what   would   be   the   effect  of  nearly  200 
such   trusts   in  a  State   like   California?     This  State  is  al- 
1  ready  sufficiently  handicapped   with  the  drawbacks  incident 
to  monopoly  in  land   and   railroad  holdings  ;  if,  in  addition 
j  to  that,  all  the  millionaires  who  die  should  tie  up  their  prop- 
erty in  corporate  form,  California  would   be  a  good  State  to 
emigrate  from. 

There  are  many  people  who  believe  that  the  breaking  of 
wills  and  breaking  of  trusts  is  an  infringement  on  natural 
right.  But  no  such  right  exists.  A  dead  man  expresses 
his  wishes  through  his  will,  and  the  State  allows  him  to  do  so 
as  a  privilege,  but  that  is  all.  A  dead  man  does  not  own 
anything.  When  a  man  dies,  his  property  reverts  to  the 
commonwealth.  In  the  course  of  centuries  a  custom  has 
arisen  of  the  State  permitting  a  man  to  indicate  how  his 
property  shall  be  disposed  of  after  his  death — within  certain 
li?nitations.  Until  it  is  disposed  of,  the  State  holds  it  in  the 
custody  of  its  courts.  This  custom  has  crystallized  into 
statute.  But  the  mere  fact  that  the  State  imposes  limita- 
tions, shows  that  it  controls  the  estates  of  the  dead.  It 
practically  owns  them.  If  it  can  say,  as  in  this  State,  that 
not  more  than  one-third  of  an  estate  shall  be  left  to  chari- 
table institutions,  it  could  say  two-thirds  ;  or  it  could  say 
none  at  all ;  or  it  could  say  that  the  entire  estate  should  be 
left  absolutely  to  charity.  It  has  the  power.  It  does  not 
exercise  it.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  estates  of  the 
dead  are  the  property  of  the  commonwealth,  and  that  dis- 
posing of  property  by  will  is  a  purely  artificial  right,  the 
creature  of  statute,  and  a  right  which  can  be  taken  away,  as 
it  has  been  given. 

Judge  Slack's  decision,  breaking  the  Fair  trust,  is  another 
proof  of  this  power  of  the  State.  It  is  another  assertion 
by  the  people  of  California,  as  represented  in  their  courts, 
of  this  power  of  the  commonwealth  over  the  estates  of  dead 
men.  We  are  glad  that  the  heirs-at-law  of  Senator  Fair 
have  contested  his  -will.  We  are  glad  that  they  have  taken 
the  first  step  in  breaking  it.  We  think  if  they  continue  they 
will  succeed  in  breaking  it  in  the  court  of  last  resort. 

The  sentiment  in  the  human  mind  is  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  commonwealth  awarding  an  estate  to  the  natural  heirs  of 
a  man's  body.  It  is  as  strong  in  California  to-day  as  it  was 
in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  days  of  Justinian,  when,  if  a 
man  disinherited  his  child,  the  state  stepped  in  and  set  his 
will  aside.     Nearly  every  contested   will  in   California 
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been  broken.  Even  the  testamentary  trust  founded  by 
Horace  Hawes,  the  author  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  a  pro- 
found lawyer  and  skillful  conveyancer,  was  set  aside  by  a 
jury  as  so  much  waste  paper.  The  Walkerley  trust  was  re- 
cently set  aside.  The  Aldrich  trust  is  now  being  contested. 
Already  there  are  some  scores  of  cases  in  our  courts,  wherein 
steps  are  being  taken  to  set  aside  testamentary  trusts.  We 
hope  they  will  succeed.  We  think  they  will.  We  hope 
that  in  the  next  legislature  some  clever  attorney  will  look 
into  the  chapter  on  "Estates  "  in  our  Civil  Codes,  and  see 
if  it  is  not  possible  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to  insure  the  dis- 
tribution of  property  by  will  within  the  life  of  one  genera- 
tion. Also  to  prevent  the  formation  of  testamentary 
trusts  or  corporations.  There  is  no  argument  in  their 
favor  except  from  the  individual  standpoint.  There  is 
every  argument  against  them  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
public  good. 

This  is  a  live  State,  and  not  a  dead  one.  The  old  and 
musty  statutes  of  foreign  and  monarchical  countries,  by 
which  estates  were  entailed  and  the  dead  hand  gripped  the 
property  of  the  living  long  after  its  owner  had  passed  away 
— the  statutes  of  mortmain  and  similar  laws  by  which  the 
living  were  subordinated  to  the  dead — all  these  things  are 
anachronisms  which  should  not  exist  in  the  laws  of  a  vigor- 
ous young  commonwealth  like  California.  This  State  was 
built  up  by  live  men,  its  laws  have  been  made  by  live  men, 
and  its  property  must  be  owned  by  live  men.  When  a  man 
is  born,  he  brings  nothing  into  this  world.  When  he  dies, 
he  takes  nothing  out.  Let  him  leave  what  he  has  to  the 
children  of  his  body,  and  not  vex  his  moribund  mind  about 
what  they  are  going  to  do  with  it.  Dead,  men  must  let 
go. 


The  truth  respecting  the  life-insurance  conflict   in  Germany 
T       .      proves  that    something    is    to    be  said  for 

American  Life-In.    r  & 

surance  Methods  paternal  government.  We  referred  re- 
Checked  abroad.  centiy  to  tne  rumor  that  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  the  Kaiser's  Only  Friend,  was  reported  by  the 
papers  as  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  act  as  an  interme- 
diary between  the  American  life  insurance  companies  and 
the  German  authorities.  Considering  the  grounds  of  the 
misunderstanding,  it  is  not  surprising  that  even  the  em- 
peror's devotion  to  him  did  not  prevent  Mr.  Bigelow  from 
getting  the  cold  shoulder.  The  dispatches  are  beginning  to 
give  the  foreign  side  of  the  trouble,  and  it  has  to  be  con- 
fessed that  the  American  life-insurance  companies  are  not 
placed  in  a  pleasing  light. 

It  seems  that  the  Prussian  Government  insists  upon  the 
right  to  inspect  the  business  methods,  the  resources,  and 
financial  management  of  the  American  insurance  companies. 
It  exercises  this  right  as  to  German  institutions  of  the  same 
character,  and  is  unable  to  see  why  it  should  be  asked  to 
discriminate  in  favor  of  outside  corporations.  But  the  three 
American  insurance  companies  involved — the  New  York 
Life,  Equitable,  and  Mutual — refuse  to  submit  to  this  in- 
vestigation of  their  affairs.  The  Prussian  Government  has 
therefore  decided  to  exclude  them  from  doing  business  in  its 
territory.  The  National  Bureau  of  Insurance  has  made  to 
the  minister  of  the  interior  a  report  containing  grave  charges 
against  the  American  companies.  They  are  accused  of 
"  making  corrupting  inducements  to  Prussian  subjects." 
Eagerness  for  new  policies,  it  appears  by  this  report,  led 
these  companies  into  making  promises  which  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  fulfill.  The  prospectuses  held  out  offers  of 
profits  to  the  policy-holders  which  were  in  no  proportion  to 
the  earnings  that  the  companies  could  hope  for.  The  Equit- 
able, according  to  the  Prussian  minister's  report,  went  so  far 
as  to  engage  to  return  to  the  insured  in  its  tontines  the  pay- 
ments he  had  made,  to  pay  in  addition  from  three  to  four 
and  one-half  per  cent,  interest,  and  to  pay  all  death  claims 
in  the  meantime,  as  well  as  to  stand  the  expenses  of  carrying 
on  the  business.  The  other  companies,  under  the  stress  of 
competition,  were  about  as  lavish  with  their  promises.  The 
report  says  : 

■■  The  American  companies  offer  the  policy-holder  insurance  more 
as  a  speculation  than  as  a  future  provision  for  his  family.  The  dis- 
appointment of  such  policy-holders,  when  they  failed  by  a  large 
majority  to  realize  their  expectations  at  the  end  of  the  tontine  period, 
resulted  not  only  in  bitter  accusations  against  the  New  York  Life, 
Mutual,  and  Equitable  Companies,  but  affected  all  institutions  en- 
gaged in  life  insurance,  to  the  injury  of  the  entire  business.  Such 
victims  lose  no  opportunity  to  claim  that  they  were  swindled  by  the 
insurance  people." 

It  is  their  glittering  promises  of  what  they  can  not  do  that 
have  brought  the  American  companies  into  conflict  with  the 
government.  The  home  companies  are  restricted  in  their 
promises  to  what  they  can  perform,  and,  consequently,  in 
the  tontine  promises  of  their  prospectuses  they  are  wholly 
unable  to  compete  with  the  lures  of  the  American  com- 
panies. The  paltry  results  of  the  American  tontines,  which 
invariably  fall  far  behind  what  has  been  promised,  bring  the 
entire  1'fe-insurance  business  into  disrepute  with  the  public, 
v'    ;  damaging  seriously  the  German  companies,  which  have 


:  not    shared   in    the  offense.     This    is    the    reason    why  the 
American  companies  are  everywhere   attacked  by  the  do- 
mestic   companies,  and    why,  as  the  report   explains,  "the 
1  agitation  against  their  tontine  promises  has  become  so  gen- 
:  eral  and  attained  such  great   force  and   magnitude."     It  is 
set  forth  that  such  tontines  as  have   been  paid  amounted  to 
hardly    more   than    one-half    of    what   had  been  promised. 
:  Also,  it  is  alleged,  that   much  of  the  money  staled  as  capital 
1  in    reality   belongs  to   the  tontine  creditors.     The  position 
taken  by  the  Prussian  Government  is  that  the  permanent  ex- 
clusion   from    Germany    of    the    American  companies  is  a 
necessity. 

The  only  plea  made  in  defense  of  the  companies  which 
we  have  seen  is  that  it  is  not  they  but  their  representatives 
who  make  the  false  promises,  and  that  these  representatives 
are  pushed  into  their  course  by  competition.  That,  of 
course,  is  no  defense  at  all.  We  do  not  see  that  the 
American  insurance  people  have  any  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint against  the  action  of  the  German  Government  They 
have  conducted  their  business  in  the  American  fashion, 
being  accustomed  to  a  country  where  the  citizen  does  not 
expect  the  government  to  intervene  to  save  him  from  be- 
lieving the  fairy  tales  of  prospectuses,  and  in  consequence 
they  have  run  up  against  a  state  of  things  which  bewilders 
them.  Their  proper  course  under  the  circumstances  is  not 
to  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the  "pull"  of  Mr.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  or  of  anybody  else,  but  to  endeavor  to  show,  if 
they  can,  that  the  charges  of  chicanery  made  against  them 
are  false.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  company  which  is  re- 
luctant to  allow  its  business  methods,  finances,  resources, 
and  promises  to  be  examined  by  a  government  that  super- 
vises in  precisely  the  same  manner  the  German  com- 
panies, confesses  that  it  has  something  to  conceal,  and 
is  afraid  to  have  its  solvency  and  honesty  put  to  the 
test.  The  scorching  indictment  of  the  American  com- 
panies' practices  which  we  have  summarized,  coming  as 
it  does  from  a  government  so  careful  of  its  subjects'  interests 
as  is  that  of  Germany,  can  not  fail  to  impress  the  most  heed- 
less not  only  over  there,  but  here  at  home.  The  plain  truth 
is  that  such  business  methods  as  are  alleged  are  infamous, 
and  give  rightful  cause  for  humiliation  to  all  Americans.     It 


is  perfectly  clear  that  the  German  Government  is  not  attack- 


ing the  American  companies  because  they  are  American, 
but  because  they  are  engaged  in  selling  the  wooden  nutmegs 
of  deceptive  insurance.  All  that  the  government  demands 
is  that  they  subject  themselves  to  the  same  examinations  and 
restrictions  as  the  German  life  insurance  companies.  If  the 
American  companies  can  not  do  business  under  these  con- 
ditions, they  have  no  right  to  be  in  Germany. 


The  Penance 
of  THE 
Chronicle. 


We  remarked  last  week  on  the  penitential  attitude  shown  by 
the  Chronicle  to  make  amends  for  not  pub- 
lishing the  letters  of  the  Rev.  Peter  C.  Yorke 
in  favor  of  Romanism.  Ever  since  that 
redoubtable -cleric  smote  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle  hip  and 
thigh,  for  his  alleged  uncharity  toward  the  Roman  Church, 
the  journalist   has   been   feverishly  awaiting  an  opportunity 

,  to  show  his  Roman  Catholic  subscribers  and  advertisers  that 

,  the  unpeaceful  priest  had  belied  him.  As  we  have  said,  he 
has  been  loading  down  the  columns  of  the  Chronicle  with 
every  possible  kind  of  article  and  illustration  to  appease  the 
justly  indignant  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  and  people. 
Portraits  of  priests  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  act  of  preaching, 
pictures  of  the  Pope,  pictures  of  priests  rubbing  candles  on 
children's  throats  to  ward  off  diphtheria — such  are  a  few  of 
the  Chronicle's  humble  efforts  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  bad, 
wicked,  Protestant  paper,  but  that  it  wants  to  get  back  into 
the  pen  where  the  Call  and  Examiner  are  rooting  around 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  nickel. 

But  the  crowning  effort  of  the  Chronicle — the  time  when 
it  sat  down  to  its  dish  of  crow  with  a  forced  smile  painful 

1  to  witness — was  when  it  published  the  remarks  of  the  Rev. 
Peter  C.  Yorke  in  its  issue  of  Tuesday,  February  4th. 
In  his  lecture  the  night  before,  the  Reverend  Peter  pro- 
ceeded again  to  bang  Editor  Young  about  the  mazzard.  He 
buffeted  that  unfortunate  editorial  gentleman  all  over  the 
ring,  got  his  head  in  chancery,  and  finally  knocked  him  out 
with  a  heavy  blow  under  the  jaw.  All  of  these  rhetorical 
and  oratorical  knocks  were  reported  verbatim  by  the  Ex- 
aminer's stenographer  next  morning.  The  Call  gave  a  full 
report,  but  mercifully  omitted  the  scorching  references  to 
Mr.  Young.  The  dish  of  crow  to  which  we  refer  was  when 
that  hapless  man  was  forced  to  print  the  speech  of  his 
enemy  with  a  eulogistic  introduction  and  with  beautiful 
idealized  zincograph  pictures  of  the  pugilistic  priest.  Mr. 
Young,  however,  followed  the  example  of  the  Call,  and 
modestly  omitted  the  personal  references  to  himself. 

Rarely  have  we  witnessed  a  more  complete  self-abnega- 
tion. In  all  the  martyrology,  there  is  nothing  to  equal  it. 
When  it  comes  to  Christian  humility,    Priest  Yorke  is  not 

j  in  it  with  Editor  Young.  We  suggest  that  he  print  at  the 
head  of  his  editorial  columns,  until  the  cruel   controversial 


war  is  over,  these  lines:  "Whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on 
thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.  Love  your  ene- 
mies, bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate 
you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully  use  you  and 
persecute  you." 

A  trial  has  just  taken  place  in  Sacramento  at  which  a  very 
A  Hoodwinked  °^  questi°n  was  submitted  to  the  jury,  and 
Husband  Tried  a  very  old  verdict  returned.  One  W.  C. 
for  Murder.  Christ,  a  barber,  was  approached  by  Mrs. 
Frances  E.  Hart,  who  showed  him  letters  addressed  to  his 
wife  by  Mrs.  Hart's  husband.  These  letters  were  of  an  in- 
criminating character.  They  contained  passages  of  a  nature 
to  inflame  the  most  mild-mannered  man.  There  were  sen- 
tences which  not  only  confessed  guilt,  but  jeered  at  Christ 
as  a  kind,  indulgent,  and  unsuspicious  husband.  His  trust- 
ful dullness  was  the  jest  of  the  correspondence.  When 
Mrs.  Hart  had  disclosed  to  Christ  the  infidelity  of  their 
respective  partners,  the  distracted  man  returned  to  his  home. 
There  he  taxed  his  wife  with  her  adultery,  and,  according  to 
his  story,  she  laughed  in  his  face.  He  asserts  that  he  does 
not  remember  what  took  place  after  this,  but  she  was  shot 
through  the  head.  On  the  trial,  Christ's  attorney  introduced 
the  insanity  plea,  which  so  often  has  served  in  similar 
cases.  It  is  said  that  the  lawyer's  speech  in  defense  was  a 
most  eloquent  and  moving  one,  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
verdict  would  have  been  the  same  if  the  case  had  been  sub- 
mitted without  argument.  The  jury  were  out  only  five 
minutes,  and  found  the  prisoner  not  guilty. 

This  trial,  as  we  have  said,  was  based  upon  occurrences 
which  were  new,  and  yet  very  old.  The  jury  acted  upon  a 
principle  that  is  not  declared  by  the  statutes,  but  the  justice 
of  which  men  instinctively  acknowledge.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  Christ,  according  to  law,  was  not  justified  in 
becoming  the  executioner  of  his  false  wife,  but  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  jury  of  twelve  ordinary  men  will,  under  like 
conditions,  invariably  acquit  a  husband,  whatever  may  be 
the  testimony.  Men  easily  comprehend  why,  though  many 
women  seem  to  find  it  difficult  to  understand.  In  New 
York,  some  months  ago,  one  Maria  Barbieri  killed  her  lover 
because  he  would  not  marry  her,  and  she  was  sentenced  to 
death.  A  mighty  cry  went  up  from  the  women's  associa- 
tions and  clubs  in  New  York  city  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try' for  her  pardon.  They  put  forward  the  contention  that 
an  unjust  discrimination  in  law  and  morals  is  made  between 
men  and  women.  If  Maria  Barbieri  had  been  married, 
they  argued,  and  her  husband  had  shot  her  lover,  the  hus- 
band would  have  been  acquitted ;  why,  then,  not  acquit 
her  ?  The  woman,  in  slaying  the  man,  had  but  avenged 
her  "seduction,"  as  a  husband  would  have  done  for  her. 
What  injustice  to  punish  her,  when  a  husband  doing  the 
retributive  work  instead  would  have  been  set  free  ! 

The  women  were  illogical.  However  muddle-brained  a 
jury  may  be,  however  dull,  however  limited  their  mental 
scope,  they  can  not  be  befogged  on  any  such  question  as 
this.  The  difference  between  a  woman  who  has  been 
"seduced,"  whether  married  or  single,  and  a  husband  whose 
honor  has  been  betrayed,  is  so  clearly  marked  that  no  mas- 
culine mind  can  fail  to  see  it.  The  woman  who  is  "  seduced  " 
is  simply  one  of  the  parties  to  an  illicit  act  which  the  moral 
law  condemns.  Being  joint  parties,  both  are  equally  respon- 
sible in  the  matter  of  consenting  wilL  Therefore,  when  a 
woman  avenges  her  "  seduction  "  by  killing  the  man  she  calls 
her  seducer,  she  kills  a  man  with  whom  she  has  been,  with- 
out compulsion,  a  partner  in  immorality.  Any  other  view 
than  this  must  be  founded  on  the  assumption  that  women 
are  weak-minded,  that  they  are  imbecile,  that  they  are  idiots. 
Insulting  as  such  an  assumption  is,  even  the  newest  of  New 
Women,  who  live  to  proclaim  the  equality  of  their  sex, 
habitually  make  it.  If  Maria  Barbieri  had  been  the  one  to 
object  to  marriage  with  her  lover,  and  he  had  done  the  kill- 
ing on  the  ground  that  she  had  seduced  him,  how  many  of 
the  sentimental  or  advanced  ladies  of  the  associations  and 
the  clubs  would  have  recognized  this  plea  for  equality  and 
begged  for  the  poor  man's  pardon? 

To  point  out  that  nature  has  decreed  more  dire  con- 
sequences to  the  woman  than  to  the  man  when  both  sin,  is 
only  to  point  out  that  woman  has  the  more  reason  for 
chastity,  and  to  make  it  certain  that  when  she  departs  from 
virtue  she  must  do  it  with  her  eyes  open.  Normal  women 
— women,  that  is,  who  think  that  the  best  destiny  is  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother — are  not  deluded  into  maudlin  sympathy 
with  women  who  disgrace  their  sex.  It  is  good  women  who 
maintain  the  double  standard  of  morals  and  decree  that 
there  shall  be  no  pardon  for  unchastity  in  women.  That  is 
but  obedience  to  the  law  of  self-protection.  If  sinners  are 
to  be  forgiven,  what  distinction  is  there  in  being  pure,  what 
reward  shall  come  to  virtue  ?  And  this  insistence  upon  the 
greater  guilt  of  the  woman  is  the  salvation  of  society.  Ex- 
perience is  better  than  theory.  A  woman  may  be  a  coward, 
may  fib,  and  do  many  things  without  shame  that  would  be 
shameful  in  a  man,  but  unchaste  she  can  not  be  and  have 
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mercy  shown  her.  The  point  of  honor  is  not  the  same  for 
men  and  women. 

The  right  of  the  husband  to  guard  his  tent  with  his  own 
hand  is  recognized  not  only  by  the  verdicts  of  juries,  but 
indirectly  by  the  law  itself,  which  omits  to  provide  adequate 
penalties  for  the  invasion  of  the  conjugal  domain.  Any 
sentiment  that  is  roused  in  behalf  of  a  false  wife  who  has 
met  with  punishment  is  not  sound  sentiment,  and  tends  to 
weaken  the  barriers  with  which  female  virtue  has  been  sur- 
rounded. 

The  unfaithful  wife  deserves  no  friends  among  the  judi- 
cious of  her  own  sex,  and  she  finds  none  except  at  a  dis- 
tance. She  has  been  guilty  of  breaking  a  vow  of  fidelity, 
the  breach  of  which  is  inexcusable  in  itself  and  irreparable 
in  its  consequences.  She  covers  the  husband  with  shame  in 
a  relation  which  is  the  most  sacred  known  to  the  human 
race.  This  is  the  reason  why  juries  justify  the  husband  who 
puts  to  death  either  his  wife's  paramour  or  the  wife  herself. 
The  average  modern  husband  slays  the  paramour  and 
spares  the  wife,  a  chivalry  which  she  does  not  merit  if 
the  paramour  is  justly  slain.  Occasionally  stern  and  furious 
men  kill  both.  But  the  man  who,  like  the  barber  Christ,  of 
Sacramento,  wreaks  his  vengeance  on  the  woman  alone,  is 
more  apt  to  get  at  the  real  culprit.  Many  married  women 
have  been  unfaithful,  but  none,  unless  they  were  imbeciles, 
and  therefore  unfit  for  marriage,  ever  yet  departed  from 
fidelity  without  entire  consciousness  of  the  quality  of  their 
conduct,  and  incurring  a  responsibility  for  it  immeasurably 
I  greater  than  that  borne  by  the  men  they  permitted  to  ap- 
proach them. 

A  perfectly  new  plan  has  been  concocted  for  the  amelioration 

,.  of  housekeeping  cares,  and   it  comes   from 

Mistresses  r    &  ' 

Leagued  Philadelphia,    where   the    Liberty    Bell    still 

Against  Maids,  hangs.  The  Women's  Civic  Club  of  that 
city  has  for  the  moment  diverted  its  attention  from  municipal 
reform  and  the  improvement  of  men's  political  morals  to 
face  the  problem  of  how  housewives  may  be  led  out  of  that 
bondage  to  servants,  in  which  they  have  languished  since  the 
dawn  of  history  in  all  societies  where  chattel  slavery  did  not 
exist,  and  give  the  mistress  the  right  to  use  the  rod  for  the 
correction  of  the  handmaid.  These  daring  and  sanguine 
ladies  of  Philadelphia  have  determined  to  form  a  union 
which  shall  intrepidly  dictate  terms  to  all  cooks,  waitresses, 
maids,  and  other  domestic  employees.  A  stern  code  of  rules 
has  been  drawn  up  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  below 
stairs.  A  scale  of  wages  is  fixed  and  necessary  qualifica- 
tions set  forth.  This  document,  in  large  type,  will  be  hung 
in  all  intelligence  offices  for  the  perusal  and  humbling  of 
applicants  for  places.  The  list  of  qualifications  is  sufficiently 
formidable  to  stun  and  then  infuriate  the  kitchen  classes, 
and  it  is  too  long,  as  well  as  revolutionary,  for  reproduction 
[here  entire.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  these  hardy  Philadel- 
jphian  innovators  stipulate  that  a  cook,  receiving  from  three 
land  one-half  to  four  dollars  a  week,  "must  understand  care 
of  range  or  stove ;  must  understand  care  of  sinks  and 
drains  ;  care  of  kitchen,  cellar,  and  ice-chest ;  care  of  uten- 
sils ;  the  making  of  bread,  biscuit,  muffins,  and  griddle- 
cakes  ;  the  making  of  soup-stock  ;  roasting,  boiling,  and 
broiling  meats  ;  dressing  and  cooking  poultry  ;  the  cooking 
of  eggs,  fish,  and  oysters  ;  the  cooking  of  vegetables  fresh 
and  canned  ;  making  of  tea  and  coffee  ;  making  of  plain 
desserts."  For  waitresses,  chambermaids,  and  children's 
nurses,  the  wages  are  equally  dazzling  and  the  requirements 
as  comprehensive.  Many  housekeepers  of  the  revolting  city 
ire  said  to  be  flocking  to  the  standard  of  the  Civic  Club  ; 
00  fewer  than  two  thousand  signatures  are  reported  to  have 
been  signed  to  the  new  Declaration  of  Independence.  It 
s  understood,  of  course,  that  these  housewives  will  employ 
10  menials  who  shall  not  signify  their  submission  to  the 
Tiles,  and  that  war  upon  the  recalcitrant  shall  be  maintained 
0  the  bitter  end — even  to  the  doing  of  housework  without 
alp. 

This   experiment   is    an    interesting    one,  but    it  is  fore- 
loomed  to  failure,  for  the  ladies   of  Philadelphia  have  re- 
ained   in  their  plan  the    feudal  principle,  which  is  at   the 
'Ottom  of  the  servant  trouble  everywhere.     The  Civic  Club 
dingles  philanthropy  with  business,  which  is  fatal.     It  has 
ecreed  that  when  a  servant  who  has  signed  the  rules  proves 
3  be  incompetent,  she  will  be  sent  to  a  school  for  instruc- 
Mn  in  her  duties,  the  employer  paying  half  the  expense. 
>n  the  completion  of  her  education,  she  is  to  be  taken  back 
rto  service  by  the  housekeeper  whom  she  deceived  as  to 
'  er  fitness.     Unhappily,  it  is  not  explained  how  these  highly 
'ained  and  unusually  competent  servants  are  to  be  retained 
hen  housekeepers  outside  the  league  bid  for  them.     The 
ague  is  pledged  to  stand  by  its  wage  scale,  and  it  puts  its 
ust  in  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  it  educates. 
There  would  be  a  greater  hope  of  success  if  the  ladies 
ould  themselves  go  to   school  to  their  husbands,  and  study 
e  methods  of  the  offices,  shops,  and  factories.     When  an 
competent  makes  his  way  into  them,  he  is  not  kindly  sent 
school  and  taken  back  again,  but  discharged   instanter, 


usually  with  contumely.  The  law  of  free  competition  in- 
sures competence  in  employees.  And  when  the  employee 
has  done  his  work  he  gets  his  wages,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
his  relations  with  his  employer.  The  latter  does  not  in  this 
commercial  age  feel  that  he  is  the  master  and  guardian  of 
the  man  whom  he  pays  to  work  for  him.  But  if  the  word 
"  master  "  has  disappeared,  the  word  "  mistress  "  remains, 
and  the  thing  likewise.  The  cook  is  hired  to  cook,  as  a 
mechanic  is  hired  to  make  doors  or  a  clerk  to  keep  ac- 
counts ;  but  when  the  cook  has  completed  her  labors,  she  is 
not,  like  the  mechanic  and  clerk,  at  liberty  to  do  as  she 
likes.  Her  employer  becomes  the  overseer  of  her  actions, 
and  gives  or  withholds  permission  to  her  to  go  out. 

Until  cooks  and  chambermaids  are  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  mechanics  and  clerks — so  much  money  for  so  much 
work,  and  no  obligation  on  either  side  beyond  the  terms  of 
the  bargain — we  shall  witness  the  phenomenon  of  intelligent 
and  educated  women  spending  a  good  part  of  their  lives  in 
discussing  with  one  another  the  demerits  of  their  domestic 
retainers.  Moreover,  until  household  workers  are  emanci- 
pated from  the  control  of  their  employers  when  they  have 
done  the  labor  for  which  they  are  paid,  servants  will  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inferior  caste,  suffering  social  disadvantages 
which  independent  girls  in  a  free  country  are  naturally 
averse  to  incurring.  They  will  prefer  to  toil  in  shops  and 
factories,  to  do  anything  which  leaves  them  a  sense  of  self- 
ownership,  rather  than  enter  into  the  modified  slavery  of 
"service,"  though  they  may  get  less  money  and  sacrifice 
good  food  and  housing  for  freedom's  sake. 

Woman  is  naturally  an  aristocrat.  To  nothing  is  she 
more  prone  than  to  patronize  her  inferiors,  and,  if  an  in- 
ferior, there  is  nothing  she  more  resents  than  patronage. 
Hence  the  perennial  war  between  the  drawing-room  and  the 
kitchen.  No  matter  how  benevolent  tyranny  may  be  in  in- 
tention, it  is  still  a  denial  of  the  right  of  its  object  to  be 
free.  Men  are  democratic  in  their  industrial  relations.  No 
employer  would  think  of  demanding  of  a  mechanic  where 
he  had  been  over  night  ;  he  recognizes  that  the  mechanic  is 
his  own  social  master.  Only  when  the  democratic  spirit  of 
men  is  applied  to  the  domestic-servant  problem  will  it  be 
solved.  Pending  the  application  of  the  superior  masculine 
intelligence,  Lady  Bountiful  will  sit  in  her  bower  for  several 
hours  each  day  and  bring  her  fine  mind  down  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  wicked  and  rebellious  ingratitude  of  Bridget, 
who,  not  knowing  what  is  best  for  her,  would  like  to  be 
her  own  mistress,  as  her  brother  is  his  master,  when  work 
is  done. 

The  scheme  of  the  Philadelphia  Civic  Club  is  a  dream,  a 

j  beautiful  dream.  Men  can  join  in  manufacturers'  and  pro- 
ducers'   associations  and  regulate  workmen's  qualifications 

I  and  wages,  but  then  they  are  men.     They  are  capable  of  re- 

;  sisting  for  the  common  good  a  temptation  to  secede  and 
reap   an   individual   and   temporary    advantage.      But   it  is 

j  highly  doubtful  if  the  comity  which  prevails  among  men  can 
be  achieved  by  women,  especially  in  the  matter  of  em- 
ployees. Should  the  president  of  the  Civic  Club  be  cursed 
with  a  poor  cook  and  discover  that  the  vice-president  has  a 
jewel  in  her  kitchen  who  could  be  coaxed  away  by  a  private 
offer  of  better  wages,  is  it  in  feminine  flesh  and  blood  to  re- 
frain from  the  nefarious  transaction  ?  Women  confess  it  to 
be  dishonorable  to  deprive  one  another  of  good  servants,  yet 

!  is  it  not  known  to  all  men  that  the  peace  of  households  is  con- 
stantly wrecked  and  social  relations  strained  by  the  commis- 

j  sion  of  this   dark   deed  ?     The  guilty  ones,  in  the  midst  of 

]  their  tears,  ever  offer  as  justification  the  excellence  of  the 
servant  who  has  been  bribed  by  them  from  her  allegiance  ! 
Logic  staggers  back  aghast  at  the  plea,  but  it  suffices 
to    control    women,    and    unless    the   ladies    of    the    Phila- 

]  delphia  Civic  Club  have  been  made  over,  purified,  elevated, 
and  turned  into  unselfish  social  philosophers  by  their 
sufferings  at  Bridget's  hands,  we  shall  hear  presently  the 
shrill  echoes  of  accusation  of  shameful  treason  to  the  league, 
and  the  wails  of  those  who  urge  the  personal  advantage 
they  derive  from  being  traitors  as  a  full  explanation  and  de- 
fense of  their  crimes.  In  the  constitution  of  the  female 
mind  is  Bridget's  best  insurance  against  the  success  of  the 
league  which  would  oppress  her  into  competence.  It  is  not 
in  women  to  hold  together,  even  in  so  high  and  holy  a 
cause  as  the  procuring  of  servants  who  will  work  for  small 
wages,  possess  no  faults,  and  never  go  out  without  their 
mistresses'    permission,    and    a    happy,    grateful    sense    of 

::  obligation  to  the  dear  ladies  who  have  their  interests  so 
much  at  heart  that  they  desire  to  rule  them  like  children. 
Bridget's  eyelid  will  repay  watching  while  the  Civic  Club 
pursues  its  grand  mission. 

The  result  of  the  call  for  bids  on  the  four-per-cent.  thirty- 
The  New  year  bonds  is  gratifying  as  showing  to  the 

;  Issue  of  world  that  the  credit  of  the  United  States  is 

;  Bonds.  unimpaired  among  its   own  people  ;  that  if 

its  own  people  have  such  faith  in  its  resources,  foreign  na- 
tions must  needs  have  ;  that  notwithstanding  the  slough  of 


financial  despond  into  which  the  country  has  been  dragged 
by  the  Democratic  administration  and  the  Democratic  party, 
the  people  still  believe  that  even  the  Democratic  party  can 
not  wreck  the  ship  of  state. 

It  is  true  that  the  loan  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  "  pop- 
ular loan,"  as  practically  all  of  the  subscriptions  have  come 
from  banks  and  bankers.  But  this  is  due  to  the  cumbrous 
and  complicated  regulations  drawn  up  by  Secretary  Carlisle  ; 
J  the  people  were  not  permitted  to  bid  on  a  flat  loan,  know- 
ing that  they  would  pay  so  much  for  a  bond  that  would  pay 
them  such  a  rate  of  interest  for  such  a  term  of  years,  but 
they  were  forced  to  make  intricate  calculations  in  order 
to  find  out  what  rate  of  interest  the  bonds  would  bring 
them  if  they  paid  a  certain  premium  ;  in  addition,  they 
were  forced  to  enter  into  an  auction  contest  over  the  bonds 
with  bankers  and  brokers  who  were  entirely  familiar  with 
a  business  which  the  mass  of  the  people  did  not  understand. 
Therefore  it  is,  as  we  say,  that  the  loan  is  not  a  "  popular 
loan,"  but  a  bankers'  loan,  and  as  we  write,  it  looks  as  if  it 
had  been  captured  by  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends — the  Pier- 
pont  Morgan  Syndicate,  which  bid  for  the  entire  hundred 
millions  at  110.6877. 

If  it  shall  result  that  this  syndicate  captures  this  "  popular 
loan,"  the  ugly  rumors  that  were  afloat  during  the  first  week 
in  January  will  be  revived.  It  was  then  openly  stated  that 
Secretary  Carlisle  intended  to  place  this  hundred-million 
loan  with  the  same  syndicate  that  took  the  last  loan  at 
exorbitant  rates — the  Pierpont  Morgan  crowd.  Such  was 
the  indignation  created  in  both  Senate  and  House  by  this 
rumor  that  both  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle 
hastily  issued  their  midnight  announcement  of  the  "popular 
loan."  It  was  not  any  too  soon.  But  it  allayed  public  in- 
dignation. 

Now  that  subscriptions  have  poured  in  for  nearly  six  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  in  response  to  a  call  for  only  one 
hundred  millions,  at  premiums  running  as  high  as  119,  and 
at  an  average  of  no,  it  is  in  order  to  ascertain  why  Secre- 
tary Carlisle  sold  sixty-two  millions  of  United  States  bonds 
last  year  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  banking  friends  in  New  York 
for  104K.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  then 
said  that  the  country's  credit  was  in  danger — that  the 
Treasury  was  imperiled  —  and  made  various  other  dis- 
ingenuous excuses  for  their  semi-unconstitutional  action. 
Now  it  is  apparent  that  the  money  could  have  been 
borrowed  on  much  more  advantageous  terms.  In  ad- 
dition to  their  "  fair  living  profit,"  Mr.  Cleveland's  bank- 
ing syndicate  friends  in  New  York  must  have  made  between 
ten  and  twelve  millions  of  dollars  out  of  that  transaction. 
We  hope  that  Congress  will  appoint  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Cleveland-Carlisle-Morgan  game.  We  said  at  the 
time  that  we  believed  the  United  States  had  been  buncoed 
by  the  banking  syndicate.  The  price  the  new  bonds  have 
brought  proves  that  we  were  right. 


On  another  page  there  will  be  found  a  communication  from 
The  Relations      the  lady  who   siSos   herself  "  M.  L.  W.  C," 


OF   THE 

Sexes. 


commenting  on  a  recent  editorial  in  these 
columns  concerning  the  social  laws  regulat- 
ing the  relations  of  the  sexes.  "  M.  L.  W.  C."  says  :  "  It 
is  puerile  in  the  extreme  to  claim  as  argument  the  statement 
that  ...  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate  class  could  be 
regulated  through  the  enforcing  by  women  of  a  single 
standard."  That  standard  we  said  is  female  chastity.  We 
see  nothing  puerile  in  that  argument.  We  repeat — the  ref- 
ormation of  society  rests  with  the  women.  Let  them  begin 
with  reforming  the  unchaste  of  their  own  sex  ;  when  they 

have  accomplished  that,  there  will  be  no  unchaste  men 

necessarily. 

As  to  the  remark  of  "  M.  L.  \V.  C,"  that  "  men  claim 
the  disputed  latitude,  and  educate  their  womenfolk  to  con- 
cede it,"  such  an  argument  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
women  are  not  sane,  truthful,  and  reasonable  beings.  Does 
"  M.  L.  W.  C,"  herself  a  woman,  admit  that  women  can  be 
"educated"  by  men  to  condone  and  outwardly  approve  that 
which  they  secretly  believe  to  be  low  and  vile?  If  this  be 
true,  then  a  woman  is  describing  women  as  hypocritical, 
contemptible,  and  utterly  despicable — accusations  which  men 
would  hesitate  to  bring  against  them — accusations  which  we 
hope  are  not  true. 

As  to  our  suggestion  of  bringing  about  social  purity  by 
beginning  at  the  right  end  instead  of  the  wrong  one,  and 
reforming  the  women  before  reforming  the  men,  where  is  it 
illogical?  It  seems  to  us  not  only  not  illogical,  but  inevit- 
able. If  all  the  women  in  .the  world  were  chaste,  the  men 
would  have  to  be.  It  is  the  man  who  seeks,  the  woman 
who  is  sought.  It  is  ultimately  the  woman  who  yields.  If 
she  did  not  yield,  there  would  be  no  unchastity  in  the  world. 
If  women  would  begin  by  toning  up  the  moral  fibre  of  their 
weaker  sisters,  there  would  be  no  immoral  women,  and 
hence,  as  a  natural  sequence,  no  immoral  men.  But  they 
must  begin  at  the  right  end.  The  women  must  be  reformed 
first. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


February  io,  1896. 


A    HUSBAND'S    VENGEANCE. 


How  a  Machiavellian  Frenchman  Punished  his  Erring  Wife. 

Night  began  to  fall,  and  one  by  one  the  lights  were  lit  in 
the  Rue  Pasquier.  The  dejected  cab-horse  that  had  been 
standing  there  between  the  shafts  for  two  hours,  shifted  his 
feet.  "  Name  of  a  dog  !"  swore  the  driver  to  himself,  "  I 
wish  that  fare  would  hurry  up." 

Suddenly  at  the  door  of  a  house  appeared  a  woman 
swathed  in  fluffy  furs. 

"Are  you  there,  driver  ?  "  she  called,  and  hurrying  across 
the  sidewalk,  she  sprang  into  the  carriage. 

She  felt  herself  seized  sharply  by  the  arms,  and  drew 
back  with  a  cry  ;  but  he  drew  her  in  and  closed  the  door  ; 
then  he  lowered  the  window  in  front  and  called  out  to 
the  driver:    "  Drive  on,  cabby.     You  know  where  to  go." 

The  carriage  started  at  a  round  pace.  The  young  woman 
reached  swiftly  for  the  door-handle,  but  he  caught  her  hand. 

"  Do  not  try  to  jump  out,"  he  said,  calmly.  "At  the  rate 
we  are  going,  you  would  probably  break  your  neck." 

"  I  don't  care." 

"  But  I  do." 

"  How  do  you  come  to  be  in  this  carriage  ?  Are  you 
playing  the  spy  upon  me  at  last  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Not  the  least  in  the  world.  I  was  simply  waiting 
until  you  should  come  out  of  the  rooms  of  M.  de  Joyeuse, 
your  lover." 

"  You  are  crazy  !  You  know  very  well  that  M.  de  Joyeuse 
is  not  my  lover.  Besides,  he  does  not  live  here,  I  believe  ; 
his  rooms  are  in  the  Rue  Marbeuf." 

"  Yes,  but  he  also  has  rooms  in  the  Rue  Pasquier — for 
you." 

She  was  beginning  to  recover  a  little,  to  regain  her  com- 
posure.    Suddenly  she  began  to  laugh  insolently  in  his  face. 

"  How  does  it  happen  that  I  find  you  here  in  my  cab  ? — 
for  it  is  my  cab  ;  you  seem  to  make  no  doubt  of  that.  Why 
are  you  not  at  your  club  ?  " 

"  It  is  very  simple.  As  I  have  been  watching  you  for 
some  days  past  and  have  bad  you  followed " 

"Ah,  you  have  me  followed?     My  compliments." 

"Thanks.  I  simply  gave  your  driver  a  louis  to  let  me 
wait  for  you  in  the  cab." 

"  And  where  are  we  going  at  this  rate  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"We  are  going  home." 

"  Indeed  ?  Now,  seriously,  do  you  really  mean  this,  about 
Joyeuse  ? " 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  horse  on  his  haunches  in  the 
Rue  de  Monceau.  M.  Leroy-Chateau  assisted  his  wife  to 
alight,  holding  her  arm  firmly  the  while,  and  they  ascended 
the  stairs  to  the  brilliantly  lighted  apartment  above.  The 
man  below  drew  up  the  blinds  of  his  cab  and  set  off  down 
the  street  at  a  walk,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 

M.  Leroy-Chateau  led  his  wife  to  her  chamber.  She  en- 
tered, and,  for  a  moment,  stood  bewildered  in  the  centre  of 
the  room,  scarcely  conscious  of  the  grating  sound  made  by 
the  key  as  he  turned  it  in  the  lock.  Worn  out,  unstrung, 
she  sank  into  a  chair  to  await  her  fate. 

The  husband  quickly  crossed  the  hall. 

"Have  you  been  to  Dr.  Lanoy,"  he  asked,  "and  re- 
quested him  to  be  here  at  six  o'clock?" 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  the  doctor  is  already  here.  He  is  waiting  for 
you  in  your  study." 

Just  then  the  physician  appeared. 

"  What   is  the  matter  ?  "  he  asked.     "  You  are  not  ill  ?  " 

"Doctor,"  M.  Leroy-Chateau  replied,  in  a  sad  and  very 
grave  tone,  "a  great  misfortune  has  befallen  me — a  mis- 
fortune that  I  have  feared  for  some  time  past." 

"My  dear  sir,  you  surprise  me." 

"For  some  months  past,  Mme.  Leroy- Chateau's  health 
has  visibly  failed — she  has  suffered  from  great  nervous  ex- 
citement, insomnia,  a  constant  loss  of  appetite.  I  have  often 
wished  to  have  you  called,  but  she  has  strenuously  objected, 
and  I  did  not  like  to  insist,  her  irritability  of  late  having 
been  excessive.  But  in  the  last  few  days  the  hidden  malady 
has  declared  itself  to  be  an  extremely  grave  mental  disorder." 

"  You  astound  me  !  " 

"  My  wife — doubtless  you  are  unaware  of  it,  my  dear 
doctor  ;  one  does  not  like  to  speak  of  such  things,  even  to 
one's  physician — there  has  been  insanity  in  my  wife's  family. 
One  of  her  uncles,  without  exactly  needing  to  be  restrained, 
was  noted  for  his  easily  excitable  and  ungovernable  temper  ; 
her  grandmother,  Mme.  Lieuvain,  was  confined  for  two  years 
in  a  retreat  for  the  insane.  To  be  sure,  it  was  said  to  be  the 
consequence  of  a  fright,  but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless. 
Of  late,  my  wife  has  had  strange  and  unusual  whims.  She 
has  gone  out  frequently,  not  once  using  her  carriage — she, 
who  can  not  bear  to  walk  or  to  use  a  hired  carriage — she 
has  remained  out  for  hours,  returning  in  an  indescribable 
state  of  agitation.  Made  anxious  by  this,  I  have  had  re- 
course to  a  procedure  which  was  very  repugnant  to  me  ;  but 
in  the  case  of  a  person  like  Mme.  Leroy-Chateau,  it  could 
not  result  to  her  discredit — I  have  followed  her." 

"Ob,  surely  Mme.  Leroy-Chateau  is  above  suspicion." 

"  Precisely  so,  poor  woman.  Well,  doctor,  I  have  seen 
her  give  way  to  the  strangest  fancies — she  has  gone  into 
churches  and  behaved  in  such  a  way  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  the  attendants  ;  she  has  gone  to  museums  and  stood  for 
hours  contemplating  a  picture,-  a  statue,  or  the  most  insignifi- 
cant object ;  sometimes  she  goes  to  the  quays — you  can 
imagine  my  terror  the  day  I  saw  her  leaning  over  the  parapet 
of  a  bridge,  staring  with  haggard  eyes  into  the  water.  An- 
other day  she  went  to  the  morgue.  But  when  she  is  home 
again  it  is  impossible  to  make  her  tell  where  she  has  passed 
the  day.  She  invents  the  most  palpably  false  excuses.  So 
deranged  are  her  faculties  that  she,  the  most  honest,  the  most 
virtuous  of  women,  has  tried  to  make  me  believe  that  she 
has  a  lover." 

"  WThat  you  tell  me  is  astounding." 

"  You  shall  see  her  presently,  and  can  interrogate  her 
yourself.  Ask  her  where  she  passed  the  afternoon  on  the 
twelfth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth,  the  seventeenth  of  this 


month.  You  will  see  that  she  becomes  uneasy  and  is  evasive 
in  her  replies  ;  or,  if,  unfortunately,  she  should  suspect  your 
object,  she  will  fling  out  the  name  of  a  lover,  the  first  name 
that  enters  her  head.  Finally,  to-day,  as  I  was  following  her 
after  having  sent  for  you.  I  surprised  her  wandering  about 
on  foot  in  the  quarter  of  the  Madeleine — she  accosted  the 
passers-by  and  begged  money  of  them  !  Imagine  how  a 
man  must  feel  when  he  sees  his  wife  begging  in  the  street  ! " 
and  Leroy-Chateau  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  while 
his  shoulders  shook  with  suppressed  sobs. 

"What  do  you  wish  me  to  do?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  I  do  not  wish  my  children  to  see  their  mother  demented 
— such  a  spectacle  might  have  terrible  consequences  in  the 
years  to  come.  I  wish  to  take  them  away  to  travel,  and  to 
have  Hortense  taken  to  some  retreat  where  she  will  have  the 
care  that  her  condition  demands.  While  we  are  away,  I 
hope  and  believe  she  will  get  better  ;  meanwhile,  the  world 
will  believe  that  she  is  with  us,  and  will  never  suspect  the 
frightful  truth." 

"  My  dear  M.  Leroy-Chateau,  you  have  shocked  me  pro- 
foundly. But  may  I  see  the  lady? — for  there  are  certain 
formalities  that  must  be  observed." 

"  Certainly.     I  shall  take  you  to  her  at  once." 

"Her  malady  is  not  of  a  violent  nature,  is  it?"  ventured 
the  doctor,  uneasily.     "  She  has  no  weapons " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  may  be  quite  easy  on  that  score." 

M.  Leroy-Chateau  cautiously  entered  his  wife's  apartment, 
after  the  doctor  had  gone.  He  found  her  standing  motion- 
less in  the  middle  of  the  room,  staring  at  the  floor.  She 
had  not  taken  off  her  bonnet  or  removed  her  cloak. 

11  Lanoy  has  just  been  here,"  she  said,  calmly,  turning  to- 
ward him,  "and  he  has  been  asking  me  the  oddest  ques- 
tions. He  acted  so  strangely,  too,  as  if  he  were  frightened, 
that  he  frightened  me.     What  does  it  mean?  " 

"  I  can  not  imagine.     Did  he  say  you  seemed  ill?" 

"Come,"  she  said,  resolutely,  as  she  took  a  chair,  "what 
does  all  this  mean?  " 

"  Here,"  he  said,  drawing  some  papers  from  his  pocket  and 
arranging  them  carefully,  "  are  the  reports  of  the  detective 
bureau.  Day  by  day,  almost  hour  by  hour,  they  prove  your 
sin.  Moreover,  I  have  a  package  of  your  letters  which 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  your  relations  with  M.  de  Joyeuse." 

"  You  have  my  letters  ! " 

"  They  cost  me  five  hundred  francs — you  see,  I  do  not 
count  the  cost  where  you  are  concerned.  In  fact,  I  hold  in 
my  hands  more  than  is  necessary  to  secure  a  divorce  and 
precipitate  a  terrible  scandal.  Up  to  now  you  have  borne 
an  absolutely  spotless  reputation  ;  you  are  cited  as  a  model 
of  virtue.  You  have  even  presumed  on  it  to  show  implac- 
able scorn  for  those  of  your  friends  or  acquaintances 
whose  private  lives  might  not  bear  questioning.  Mme.  La- 
grange des  Essarts,  Mme.  Leremois,  the  Baronne  d'Herblay, 
have  been  utterly  ostracized  since  you  closed  your  door  to 
them  and  so  put  them  in  the  pillory.  Oh,  you  were  a  very 
dragon  of  virtue  !  Well,  I  can  make  your  fall  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  of  these  women." 

"  Well,  what  is  the  upshot  of  these  threats  ?  " 

"This  :  I  do  not  wish  to  dishonor  you,  nor  to  be  dis- 
honored myself.  But  as  I  do  not  wish  your  relations  with 
M.  de  Joyeuse  to  continue,  as  I  do  not  wish  them  to  have 
consequences  that  may  interfere  with  the  projects  I  have 
formed  for  my  children's  future,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
what  course  to  pursue.  Evidently  there  must  be  something 
profoundly  wrong  with  you  that  you  have  allowed  yourself  to 
be  so  utterly  reckless.  After  ten  years  of  exemplary  life,  you 
compromise  yourself  with  a  young  man,  you  write  him  in- 
sensate letters,  you  expose  yourself  every  moment  to  the 
chance  of  being  surprised — this  indicates  a  serious  derange- 
ment of  your  mental  faculties.  There  are,  unhappily,  other 
examples  of  the  same  malady  in  your  family.  A  few 
months  of  calm  and  solitude,  will  restore  you  to  reason." 

"You  intend  to  have  me  shut  up  in  a  mad-house?"  she 
cried,  springing  to  her  feet. 

"That  is  putting  it  very  crudely.  No,  I  intend  to  have 
you  cared  for." 

"This  is  infamous  !  I  mad?  You  know  well  I  am  not. 
Who  will  ever  believe  me  mad  ?  " 

"  Dr.  Lanoy  has  just  left  you.  He  has  been  your  physi- 
cian ever  since  you  were  born,  he  understands  your  temper- 
ament perfectly.  He  has  had  no  hesitation  in  signing  a  cer- 
tificate that  declares  you  to  be  suffering  from  mania,  happily 
not  acute  at  present.  He  has  been  kind  enough,  too,  to  take 
it  upon  himself  to  arrange  for  your  incarceration." 

"  It  is  he,  it  is  you  who  are  mad  !  Oh,  I  shall  not  allow 
myself  to  be  locked  up  !  You  do  not  know  me,  sir  ;  you 
shall  not  take  me  from  my  home  as  if  I  were  a  child  ! " 

"How  could  you  resist  if  three  or  four  men  seized  you? 
You  would  cry  out,  you  would  make  a  scene — which  would 
be  only  further  proof  of  your  insanity.  You  may  say  that 
you  have  a  lover,  that  this  is  a  plot  for  revenge  on  my  part 
— but  you  would  not  be  believed.  And  " — in  a  sudden  fury, 
he  seized  her  by  the  shoulder — "  if  you  resist,  if  you  oppose 
what  I  wish,  understand — well,  you  know  I  can  hit  the  ace 
of  clubs  nine  times  out  of  ten  at  fifteen  paces,  and  I  swear 
to  you  I  will  kill  your  paramour." 

"But — but,"  she  sobbed,  "why  not  a  divorce  instead  of 
this  horrible  thing  ?  I  will  take  the  blame  on  myself,  I  will 
make  no  defense,  I  will  confess  everything." 

"But  your  fortune,  madame — I  have  need  of  it." 

Mme.  Leroy-Chateau  caught  up  a  bodkin  from  her  toilet- 
table  and  sprang  at  her  husband. 

"  Help,  help  ! "  he  shouted,  throwing  open  the  door. 
"  Madame  is  trying  to  kill  me  !  God  help  us,  she  is  raving 
mad.     The  doctor,  quick  ! — send  for  Dr.  Lanoy  !  " 

Mme.  Leroy-Chateau  stood  as  if  turned  to  marble  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  her  bonnet  untied,  her  hair  flying,  a  bod- 
kin in  her  hand,  before  the  frightened  servants. 

Two  years  later  Mme.  Lanoy-Chateau  expired  during  an 
unusually  severe  paroxysm  of  insanity  in  the  establishment 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Lerouge. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Franqois  de  Nio?i  by  L.  S.  V. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Concepcion  de  Arguello. 

(PRESIDIO   DE  SAN    FRANCISCO.  1S00.) 

Looking  seaward,  o'er  the  sand-hills  stands  the  fortress,  old  and 

quaint, 
By  the  San  Francisco  friars  lifted  to  their  patron  saint — 
Sponsor  to  that  wondrous  city,  now  apostate  to  the  creed, 
On  whose  youthful  walls  the  Padre  saw  the  angel's  golden  reed  ; 
All  its  trophies  long  since  scattered,  all  its  blazon  brushed  away  ; 
#And  the  flag  that  flies  above  it  but  a  triumph  of  to  day. 
Never  scar  of  siege  or  battle  challenges  the  wandering  eye  ; 
Never  breach  of  war-like  onset  holds  the  curious  passer-by  ; 
Only  one  sweet  human  fancy  interweaves  its  threads  of  gold 
With  the  plain  and   home-spun   present,  and  a  love  that   ne'er 

grows  old  : 
Only  one  thing  holds  its  crumbling  walls  above  the  meaner  dust — 
Listen  to  the  simple  story  of  a  woman's  love  and  trust. 

Count  von  Rezanoff,  the  Russian,  envoy  of  the  mighty  Czar, 
Stood  beside  the  deep  embrasures  where  the  brazen  cannon  are  ; 
He  with  grave  provincial  magnates  long  had  held  serene  debate 
On  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  the  high  affairs  of  slate  ; 
He  from  grave  provincial  magnates  oft  had  turned  to  talk  apart 
With  the  Commandante's  daughter  on  the  questions  of  the  heart, 
Until  points  of  gravest  import  yielded  slowly,  one  by  one, 
And  by  Love  was  consummated  what  Diplomacy  begun  ; 
Till  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
He  received  the  two-fold  contract  for  approval  of  the  Czar  ; 
Till  beside  the  brazen  cannon  the  betrothed  bade  adieu, 
And,  from  sallyport  and  gateway,  north  the  Russian  eagles  flew. 

Long  beside  the  deep  embrasures,  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
Did  they  wait  the  promised  bridegroom  and  the  answer  of  the 

Czar  ; 
Day  by  day  on  wall  and  bastion  beat  the  hollow,  empty  breeze — 
Day  by  day  the  sunlight  glittered  on  the  vacant,  smiling  seas  ; 
Week  by  week  the   near    hills    whitened   in    their  dusty  leather 

cloaks — 
Week  by  week  the  far   hills   darkened    from   the  fringing  plain 

of  oaks  ; 
Till   the    rains   came,    and   far-breaking,    on    the    fierce   south- 
wester  tost, 
Dashed  the  whole  long  coast  with  color,  and  then -vanished  and 

were  lost. 
So  each  year  the  season  shifted — wet  and  warm  and  drear  and  dry  ; 
Half  a  year  of  clouds  and  flowers,  half  a  year  of  dust  and  sky. 
Still  it  brought  no  ship  nor  message — brought  no  tidings,  ill  or 

meet, 
For  the  statesmanlike  Commander,  for  the  daughter  fair  and  sweet. 
Yet  she  heard  the  varying  message,  voiceless  to  all  ears  beside  : 
"  He  will  come,"  the  flowers  whispered;  "Come    no  more."  the 

dry  hills  sighed. 
Still  she  found  him  with  the  waters  lifted  by  the  morning  breeze — 
Still  she  lost  him  with  the  folding  of  the  great,  white-tented  seas  ; 
Until  hollows  chased  the  dimples  from  her  cheeks  of  olive  brown. 
And  at   times    a  swift,   shy    moisture    dragged  the  long,  sweet 

lashes  down  ; 
Or  the  small   mouth   curved   and  quivered,  as  for  some  denied 

caress, 
And  the  fair  young  brow   was  knitted  in  an    infantine  distress. 
Then  the  grim  Commander,  pacing  where  the  brazen  cannon  are, 
Comforted  the  maid  with  proverbs— wisdom  gathered  from  afar  ; 
Bits  of  ancient  observation  by  his  fathers  garnered,  each 
As  a  pebble  worn  and  polished  in  the  current  of  bis  speech  : 
'  Those  who  wait  the  coming  rider  travel  twice  as  far  as  he ; ' 
1  Tired  wench  and  coming  butter  never  did  in  time  agree  ; ' 
'  He  that   getteth  himself  honey,  though  a  clown,  he  shall  have 

flies  ; ' 
1  In  the  end  God  grinds  the  miller  ; '  '  Iu  the  dark  the  mole  has 

eyes  ; ' 
'  He  whose  father  is  Alcalde  of  his  trial  hath  no  fear ' — 
And  be  sure  the  Count  has  reasons  that  will  make  his  conduct 

clear." 
Then  the  voice  sententious  faltered,  and  the  wisdom  it  would  teach 
Lost  itself  in  fondest  trifles  of  his  soft  Castilian  speech. 
And   on   "Concha,"    "  Conchitita,"  and    "  Concbita "  he  would 

dwell 
With  the  fond  reiteration  which  the  Spaniard  knows  so  well. 
So  with  proverbs  and  caresses,   half  in  faith  and  half  in  doubt. 
Every  day  some  hope  was  kindled,  flickered,  faded,  and  went  out. 

Yearly,  down  the  hillside  sweeping  came  the  stately  cavalcade, 
Bringing  revel  to  vaquero,  joy  and  comfort  to  each  maid  ; 
Bringing  days  of  formal  visit,  social  feast,  and  rustic  sport 
Of  bull-baiting  on  the  plaza,  of  love-making  in  the  court. 
Vainly,  then,  at  Concha's  lattice,  vainly  as  the  idle  wind. 
Rose  the  thin,  high  Spanish  tenor  that  bespoke  the  youth  too  kind  ; 
Vainly,  leaning  from  their  saddles,  caballeros,  bold  and  fleet, 
Plucked  for  her  the  buried  chicken  from  beneath  their  mustangs' 

feet; 
So  in  vain  the  barren  hill-sides  with  their  gay  serapes  blazed, 
Blazed  and  vanished   in   the   dust-cloud    that   their  flying  hoofs 

had  raised. 
Then  the  drum  called   from   the  rampart,  and  once  more,  with 

patient  mien, 
The  Commander  and  his  daughter  each  took  up  the  dull  routine- 
Each  took  up  the  petty  duties  of  a  life  apart  and  lone, 
Till  the  slow  years  wrought  a  music  in  its  dreary  monotone. 

Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  swept  the  hollow,  idle  breeze, 
Since  the  Russian  eagle  fluttered  from  the  California  seas  ; 
Forty  years  on  wall  and  bastion  wrought  its  slow  but  sure  decay, 
And  St.  George's  cross  was  lifted  in  the  port  of  Monterey  ; 
And  the  citadel  was  lighted,  and  the  hall  was  gayly  drest, 
All  to  honor  Sir  George  Simpson,  famous  traveler  and  guest. 
Far  and  near  the  people  gathered  to  the  costly  banquet  set, 
And  exchanged  congratulations  with  the  English  baronet ; 
Till,  the  formal  speeches  ended,  and  amidst  the  laugh  and  wine, 
Some  one  spoke  of  Concha's  lover — heedless  of  the  warning  sign. 
Quickly  then  cried  Sir  George  Simpson  :   "  Speak  no  ill  of  him, 

I  pray  ; 
He  is  dead — he  died,  poor  fellow,  forty  years  ago  this  day, 
Died  while  speeding   home   to  Russia,   falling  from  a  fractious 

horse. 
Left  a  sweetheart,    too,    they   tell   me.     Married,   I   suppose,  o 

course  ? 
Lives  she    yet  ?  "     A  death-like  silence  fell  on  banquet,  guests 

and  hall, 
And  a  trembling  figure  rising  fixed  the  awe-struck  gaze  of  all 
Two  black  eyes  in  darkened  orbits  gleamed   beneath  the  nun" 

white  hood  ; 
Black  serge  hid  the  wasted  figure,  bowed  and  stricken  where  ii 

stood. 
"Lives   she    yet?"    Sir  George    repeated.      All   were   hushed   : 

Concha  drew 
Closer  yet  her  nun's  attire.     "  Sefior,  pardon,  she  died  too  !  " 

— Bret  Harte. 


-:, 


Apropos  of  the  dispute  over  the  "Schomburgk  line11 
Venezuela,  a  correspondent  of  the  Nation  recalls  what  was 
to  his  mind,  the  most  interesting  result  of  Sir  Robert  Schom 
burgk's  explorations.     On  the  first  of  January,  1837,  he  dis    T 
covered,  in  the  River  Berbice,  a  new  and  magnificent  wate    c 
plant,  specimens  of  which  he  sent  to  England,  where  it  wa     '■"-::  •= 
propagated.     At    the   time   of  the   discovery,  William    th< 
Fourth  was  king,  but,  before  it  received  recognition  fronfl 
naturalists,  his  ntece  had  succeeded  to  the  throne,  so  that  th 
new  water-lily  was  named  Victoria  Regia,  and  is  now  culti 
vated  under  that  designation. 


February  io,  1896. 
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A    HISTORY    OF   "PUNCH." 

M.  H.  Spielmann's  Account  of  the  Famous  English  Comic  Paper 

and  the  Men  who  Made  It— Anecdotes  of  Mark  Lemon, 

Thackeray,  Du  Maurier,  and  Others. 

In  the  "  History  of  Punch?  a  comprehensive  work  most 
lovingly  compiled,  Mr.  M.  H.  Spielmann  has  given  not  a 
little  of  the  history  of  the  Victorian  epoch  in  England. 
Politics,  literature,  and  art  are  all  represented,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  volume  the  reader  is  prepared  to  admit  that  the 
claim  is  not  too  great  when  the  author  says  : 

In  its  artistic  aspect,  at  least,  Punch  is  more  than  a  comic  jour- 
nal ;  it  is,  and  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century,  a  school  of 
wood-drawing',  of  pen  and  pencil  draughtsmanship,  and  of  wood- 
cutting of  the  first  rank  ;  it  is  a  school  of  art  in  itself. 

Founded  nearly  fifty-five  years  ago,  only  four  years  after 
Victoria  ascended  the  throne,  London's  great  comic  paper 
has  had  a  long  list  of  brilliant  names  upon  its  staff,  and  the 
history  makes  a  bulky  volume.  Such  men  as  Thackeray, 
Mark  Lemon,  Douglas  Jerrold,  Leach,  Tenniel,  and  Du 
Maurier  form  a  goodly  company  to  dwell  with  for  a  season, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  author's  enthusiasm  for 
his  task.  Though  plentifully  seasoned  with  quip  and  jest, 
as  a  book  about  humorists  would  naturally  be,  the  work  is 
nevertheless  undertaken  in  a  serious  rather  than  a  merry 
spirit. 

The  oldest  comic  newspaper  extant,  Punch,  has  had,  on 
the  whole,  a  remarkably  successful  career.  Though  at  all 
seasons  there  have  been  complaints  of  its  deterioration,  it 
has,  nevertheless,  continued  to  flourish.  As  a  comment  on 
the  chronic  fault-finder,  a  witty  rejoinder  once  made  by  Mr. 
Milliken,  the  "  cartoon  suggester  "  of  the  staff,  is  worth  re- 
cording : 

"Well,  you  know,  Mr.  Milliken,"  once  remarked  a  lady,  "  I  do 
not  think  Punch  is  as  good  as  it  used  to  be."  "  No,"  replied  the  cre- 
ator of  'Arry  ;  "  it  never  was  /" 

Mr.  Spielmann  divides  the  honors  of  the  paternity  of 
Punch  pretty  equally  between  Ebenezer  Landells,  Henry 
Mayhew,  and  Mark  Lemon.  The  latter,  however,  soon  be- 
came sole  editor,  and  to  him  is  due  the  credit  of  the  early 
organization  and  administration  of  the  paper.  From  the 
first  his  soul  was  in  the  work,  and  he  was  accustomed  to 
say,  "  Punch  and  I  were  made  for  each  other."  "  He  had," 
says  Mr.  Spielmann,  "an  unerring  instinct  as  to  what  should 
and  what  should  not  appear  in  the  paper  ;  not  alone  on  the 
ground  of  '  good  taste,'  as  it  was  then  understood,  but  of 
public  feeling."  He  was  extremely  popular  with  his  staff, 
though  they  were  not  loath  to  play  off  an  occasional  joke  on 
him,  as  the  following  story  shows  : 

When  he  had  run  down  for  a  few  days'  holiday  by  the  sea,  he  re- 
ceived the  paper  by  post,  and,  tearing  off  its  cover,  was  horrified  to 
find,  not  the  cartoon  they  had  agreed  upon,  but  another,  execrable  in 
taste  and  vile  in  execution,  while  undoubted  libels  and  other  offenses 
were  sprinkled  with  hideous  liberality  about  the  pages.  Moreover, 
the  cartoon  was  awry,  the  date  was  wrong,  and  a  paragraph  was  up- 
side down.  Lemon  turned  cold  all  down  his  spine,  and  gasping, 
"  This  comes  from  my  being  away  !  "  he  determined  to  return  to  town 
without  the  loss  of  a  moment. 

Of  course  on  his  return  he  found  a  special  copy  had 
been  prepared  for  his  particular  edification. 

From  the  birth  of  the  paper  a  custom  was  inaugurated 
which  is  still  adhered  to.  This  is  the  famous  function  of 
the  '■''Punch  Dinner."  Every  week  the  staff  meet  and  dine 
together,  not  alone  for  purposes  of  good-fellowship  and 
conviviality,  but  to  discuss  the  features  of  the  coming  issue, 
to  decide  on  the  subjects  of  cartoons,  and,  by  thus  keeping 
in  touch  with  one  another,  to  preserve  the  harmonious  adjust- 
ment of  the  paper.  "  For  three-and-fifty  years,"  says  Mr. 
Spielmann,  "have  these  illustrious  functions  been  held,  fifty 
to  the  year.  And  those  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty 
meals  mark  off,  week  by  week,  the  progress  of  English 
humor  during  the  Victorian  era." 

Among  the  many  appreciative  details  given  of  this  unique 
festivity,  we  find  the  following  : 

And  the  Table  itself — the  Table — the  famous  board  of  which  we  all 
have  heard,  yet  none,  or  but  very  few  of  us,  have  seen — I  myself 
among  the  fortunate  few.  As  a  piece  of  furniture,  this  hospitable. 
but  rather  primitive,  piece  of  joinery  is  not  of  much  account,  the  top 
being  of  plain  deal  (pace  Thackeray's  "  Mahogany  Tree  "),  oblong  in 
shape,  with  rounded  ends.  But  its  associations  render  it  a  treasure 
among  treasures,  a  rich  and  priceless  gem.  For  at  this  Table  nearly 
every  man  upon  the  staff  has,  from  the  day  it  was  made,  sat  and 
carved  his  initials  upon  it  with  a  penknife,  when  officially  elevated  to 
Punch's  peerage.  As  each  has  died,  his  successor  has  taken  his 
place — just  as  the  Institut  de  France  creates  Immortals  to  fill  the 
chairs  made  vacant  by  death — and  he  has  cut  his  initials  or  his  mark 
close  by  those  of  the  men  who  occupied  the  place  before  him.  There 
they  are,  staring  at  you  from  the  Table  like  so  many  abecedarian 
skeletons  at  the  feast,  and  if  you  take  a  furtive  and  hasty  peep  from 
the  doorway  and  lift  the  green  protective  cloth,  you  catch  sight 
nearest  you  of  a  "  D.  M."  in  close  company  with  a  beautifully  cut 
"  W.  M.  T."  and  a  monogrammatic  leech  inside  a  bottle  flanked  by 
a  "J."  and  an  "  L."  ;  and  you  gaze  with  deep  interest  on  the  handi- 
work of  them  and  of  the  rest,  many  of  whom  have  carved  their 
names,  as  on  that  Table,  deep  into  England's  roll  of  fame. 

Thackeray  was  not  one  of  the  founders  of  Punchy  and  his 
early  contributions  attracted  little  attention.  In  time,  how- 
ever, he  warmed  to  his  work,  and  at  one  period  he  was 
looked  upon  by  the  general  public  as  "the  Punch  man." 
He  wrote  an  enormous  amount  for  it,  and  was  known  as  a 
"pen-and-pencil  man,"  contributing  prose,  poems,  and  draw- 
ings. That  he  was  not  always  happy  in  his  efforts  as  a 
draughtsman,  the  following  anecdote  will  show  : 

In  1847  Thackeray  contributed  a  "  social "  picture  which  is  to  this 
day  a  wonder  to  all  beholders.  It  is  entitled  "  Horrid  Tragedy  in 
Private  Life,"  and  represents  a  room  in  which  two  ladies,  or  a  lady 
and  a  servant,  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  alarm.  What  the  mean- 
ing of  it  all  is  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  indicate  (unless  it  be 
1-**  that  something  has  fallen  on  the  taller  lady's  dress)  ;  and  on  its  ap- 
c.cbol  ipearance,  the  "  Man  in  the  Moon  "  offered  a  reward  of  five  hun- 
•ff  $  idred  pounds  and  a  free  pardon  to  any  one  who  would  publish  an  ex- 
'"^  planation.  The  reward  was  never  claimed,  and  Thackeray's  con- 
!*"tribution  remains  one  of  Punch's  prize  puzzles,  unsolved,  and, 
apparently,  unsolvable. 

It  was  through  the  appearance  of  the  "Snob  Papers"  in 

I  Punch   that   Thackeray  for    the    first   time    found   himself 

widely  popular,  the  circulation  of  the  paper  being  much  in- 

:reased  during   their   publication.     In    this    connection  the 

Allowing  amusing  incident  is  narrated  : 


Thackeray  was,  naturally,  not  a  little  proud  of  his  first  great  suc- 
cess, and  in  his  unaffected  manner  was  tempted  to  speak  about  it  in 
Society — where  more  than  in  any  other  quarter  the  papers  were  ap- 
preciated. Unfortunately,  according  to  Dr.  Gordon  Hake's  memoirs, 
Thackeray  broached  the  subject  to  George  Borrow.  He  had  been 
trying  to  make  conversation  with  that  strangely  crotchety  man,  but 
had  completly  failed.  So.  being  somewhat  embarrassed,  he  asked 
him  abruptly:  "Have  you  read  my  'Snob  Papers'  in  Punch  f" 
Borrow  seemed  to  thaw.  "In  Punch?"  he  repeated,  sweetly,  "it 
is  a  periodical  I  never  look  at." 

The  author  is  inclined  to  set  down  our  well-loved  Thack- 
eray as  a  bit  of  a  snob,  and  he  quotes  an  anecdote  in  sup- 
port of  his  position.  It  is  told  by  a  Morning  Post  reporter, 
who  revenged  himself  for  the  assaults  of  Thackeray's  satiric 
pen,  and  it  runs  thus  : 

Mr.  Thackeray  was  at  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  the  other  even- 
ing, and  his  name  was  called  out,  as  is  customary  ;  nevertheless,  I 
took  very  good  care  that  it  should  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  com- 
pany at  Lansdowne  House,  given  in  the  Post.  A  night  or  two  after- 
wards, I  was  at  Lord  Russell's,  and  Mr.  Thackeray's  name  was  again 
announced,  and  again  I  designedly  neglected  to  write  it  down  ; 
whereupon  the  author  of  "  The  Snobs  of  England,"  of  all  persons  in 
the  world  (it  must  be  candidly  confessed  that  Thackeray  was  him- 
self a  bit  of  a  tuft-hunter),  bowed,  and  bending  over  me,  said  :  "  Mr. 
Thackeray"  ;  to  which  I  replied:  "Yes.  sir,  I  am  quite  aware"  ; 
nevertheless,  the  great  Mr.  Thackeray's  name  did  not  appear  in  the 
Post  the  following  morning. 

But  little  space  is  given  to  Thackeray's  great  contempo- 
rary, Dickens,  for,  though  an  intimate  friend  of  Punch's 
editor,  he  never  contributed  to  the  paper.  A  fac-simile  is 
given  of  a  brief  manuscript  which  was  sent  by  him  to 
Punch,  but  which  was  never  inserted,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
its  timeliness  had  gone  by  before  it  arrived.  After  relating 
these  facts,  the  author  adds  : 

It  may  safely  be  suggested  that  this  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which,  after  his  reputation  was  made,  Dickens  was  ever  "declined 
with  thanks."  This  manuscript,  it  may  be  added,  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  on  the  ninth  of  July,  1889,  and  was  knocked  down  for 
sixteen  pounds. 

Of  Douglas  Jerrold,  that  caustic  wit  who  described  him- 
self as  "the  bitters"  in  Punches  ingredients,  many  inci- 
dents are  related.  His  assertion  that  "  he  had  never  in 
his  life  said  or  written  a  bitter  thing  of  any  one  who  did  not 
deserve  it,"  scarcely  carries  conviction.  The  "  little  wasp," 
as  he  was  sometimes  called,  had  for  his  creed  a  belief  that 
hypocrisy  is  the  blackest  of  vices,  and  the  feeling  is 
shown  in  such  anecdotes  as  this  : 

It  was  this  very  hatred  of  snobbism  which  inspired  Jerrold  with 
his  cutting  retort  to  Samuel  Warren,  author  of  "Ten  Thousand  a 
Year,"  who  complained  that  at  some  aristocratic  house  at  which  he 
had  recently  dined  he  could  positively  get  no  fish.  "  I  suppose," 
said  Jerrold,  "  they  had  eaten  it  all  upstairs  !  " 

In  the  following  story  he  is  equally  hard  on  another  victim 
of  his  barbed  arrows  : 

Albert  Smith,  before  he  left  the  paper,  protested  coaxingly 
against  Jerrold's  merciless  chaff,  adding,  "After  all,  you  know,  we 
row  in  the  same  boat."  "  True,"  answered  Jerrold,  quick  as  thought, 
"  but  not  with  the  same  skulls." 

Jerrold's  "Caudle  Lectures  "  created  a  great  furore  when 
they  appeared  in  Punch,  and  set  the  whole  country  laughing. 
Their  author,  though  deeply  pleased  with  the  popularity  they 
at  once  attained,  was  inclined  to  underrate  them.  Spielmann 
gives  his  comments  on  their  success  : 

"  It  just  shows  what  stuff  the  people  will  swallow.  I  could  write  such 
rubbish  as  that  by  the  yard  "  ;  and  he  added  :  "  I  have  before  said  the 
public  will  always  pay  to  be  amused,  but  they  will  never  pay  to  be  in- 
structed." The  "Caudle  Lectures"  did  more  than  any  series  of 
papers  for  the  universal  popularity  of  Punch,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  they  added  greatly  to  Jerrold's  reputation,  although  he  always 
affected  not  to  think  so. 

Thomas  Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt "  was  another  of 
Punch's  notable  successes.  Hood  considered  it  scarcely 
suitable  for  a  comic  journal,  and  left  it,  as  he  wrote  to  Mark 
Lemon,  "  between  his  discretion  and  the  waste-basket,"  add- 
ing that  "  it  had  already  been  rejected  by  three  journals, 
and  he  was  sick  of  the  sight  of  it."  Mr.  Spielmann  goes 
on  to  relate  its  fate  : 

Mark  Lemon  brought  the  poem  up  at  the  table,  where  the  major- 
ity of  the  staff  protested  against  its  inclusion  in  a  comic  paper.  But 
Lemon  was  determined.  .  .  .  The  effect  of  its  publication  was 
tremendous.  The  poem  went  through  the  land  like  wild  -  fire. 
Nearly  every  paper  quoted  it,  headed  by  the  Times ;  it  was  the  talk 
of  the  hour,  the  talk  of  the  country.  It  went  straight  to  John  Bull's 
kind,  bourgeois,  sympathetic  heart.  ...  It  was  well  for  Hood  that  he 
had  proof  positive  of  the  authorship,  for  one  of  the  most  curious 
things  connected  with  the  poem  was  the  number  of  persons  who  had 
the  incomprehensible  audacity  to  claim  it.  .  .  .  Punch  shared  hand- 
somely in  the  glory  of  the  poet,  and  its  circulation  tripled  on  the 
strength  of  it.  And  Mrs.  Hood,  poor  soul,  triumphed  in  her 
prophecy  ;  for  had  she  not  said,  and  maintained  in  spite  of  each  suc- 
cessive rejection  from  foolish  editors :  "  Now  mind,  Hood,  mark  my 
words,  this  will  tell  wonderfully.  It  is  one  of  the  best  things  you 
ever  did." 

Out  of  the  long  roll  of  Punch's  artists,  Mr.  Spielmann 
names  George  du  Maurier,  John  Leech,  John  Tenniel,  and 
Charles  Keene  as  "the  four  great  pillars  on  which  rests  the 
artistic  reputation  of  the  paper."  He  has  much  to  say  of 
the  power  wielded  by  their  pencils,  and  gives  some  curious 
instances  of  it.     He  says  : 

One  of  the  most  amusing  results  of  Leech's  drawings  of  whis- 
kered swells  was  Sothern's  creation  of  "Lord  Dundreary" — as  the 
actor  was  always  ready  to  proclaim.  .  .  .  Then  the  series  of  hearty 
laughs  that,  in  1851,  accompanied  his  handling  of  "  Bloomerism  " — 
that  parent  of  our  modern  dress  reform  and  the  divided  skirt,  and 
certainly  the  ancestor  of  the  lady  bicyclist's  costume  ("A  skirt 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand  ;  it  must  sit  upon  a  bicycle  ")— 
served  to  kill  the  thing  that  the  natural  modesty  of  Leech  put  down 
as  unwomanly  and  his  ^esthetic  sense  as  hideous. 

And  Du  Maurier,  it  seems,  is  the  author  of  the  fashion  of 
black  stockings  for  women  and  children  that  so  long  held 
sway. 

Curiously  enough,  both  Tenniel  and  Du  Maurier  have  had 
trouble  with  their  eyesight  "  It's  a  curious  thing,  is  it  not," 
the  former  has  remarked,  "that  two  of  the  principal  men  on 
Punch,  Du  Maurier  and  I,  have  only  two  eyes  between 
them  ? " 

For  many  years  Sir  John  Tenniel  has  been  the  political 
artist  of  the  staff — "the  greatest  cartoonist  the  world  has 
ever  produced,"  as  Mr.  Spielmann  puts  it.  The  latter 
says  : 

Sir  John,  indeed,  was  by  no  means  enamored  of  the  prospect  of 
being  a  Punch  artist  when  Mark  Lemon  made  his  overtures  to  him. 
He  was  rather  indignant  than  otherwise,  as  his  line  was  high  art  and 
his  severe  drawing  above  "  fooling."  "Do  you  suppose,"  he  asked 
a  friend,  "that  there  is  anything  funny  about  me?"  He  meant,  of 
course,  in  his  art,  for  privately  he  was  well  recognized  as  a  humorist, 


and  little  did  he  know,  in  the  moment  of  hesitation  before  he  accepted 
the  offer,  that  he  was  struggling  against  a  kindly  destiny. 

The  following  extract  concerning  Du  Maurier's  early 
days  in  London  recalls  some  of  the  chapters  of  Peter 
Ibbetson  : 

He  sometimes  wondered,  he  has  told  me,  if  he  would  eat  a  dinner 
that  day  ;  and,  as  became  the  impecunious,  he  was  a  tremendous 
democrat.  He  "  hated  the  bloated  aristocracy,  without  knowing 
much  about  it  ;  and,  to  do  it  justice,  the  bloated  aristocracy  did  not 
go  out  of  its  way  to  pester  him  with  its  attentions."  But  in  those 
happy,  hungry,  hard-working  days,  when  dinner  was  not  always  a 
vested  interest,  Mr.  du  Maurier  seemed  already  tinged  with  the 
daintier  tastes  that  were  destined  to  lead  his  pencil  to  the  delineation 
of  these  same  "  bloated  "  classes  ;  and  even  in  those  hard  times  he 
could  always  boast  a  dress-suit. 

It  is  hard  to  know  when  to  stop  quoting  from  this  inter- 
esting volume.  It  is  compiled  with  care  and  research.  And 
the  result  is  an  acquisition  to  the  literature  of  this  era,  both 
as  an  entertaining  work  and  as  a  valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence. It  is  well  indexed,  and  the  illustrations  are  numerous 
and  well  chosen. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 


A  discovery  of  extreme  interest  has  recently  been  made 
in  the  science  of  photography  which  appears  to  leave  no 
doubt  that  pictures  are  formed  on  the  retina  of  the  living 
eye,  which  can  be  photographed  from  the  eye  after  the  ob- 
ject which  formed  the  picture  has  been  removed  from  view. 
The  experiments  which  have  resulted  in  this  discovery  were 
made  by  W.  Ingles  Rogers,  an  amateur  photographer,  and 
are  described  in  a  recent  number  of  Nature.  The  subject 
of  the  first  experiment  was  a  shilling-piece.  Mr.  Rogers 
looked  at  the  shilling  for  an  entire  minute.  Then,  having 
shut  out  some  of  the  daylight  from  the  room  by  means  of  a 
yellow  screen,  he  looked  for  forty-three  minutes  intently  at  a 
photographic  plate,  endeavoring  during  this  time  to  keep  in 
mind  the  appearance  of  the  coin  and  think  of  nothing  else. 
The  second  experiment,  made  in  the  presence  of  three  other 
persons,  was  still  more  remarkable  in  its  result.  A  postage- 
stamp  was  substituted  for  the  shilling  as  the  subject  of  ob- 
servation, and  was  looked  at  for  the  same  length  of  time — 
one  minute.  In  this  case  the  experimenter  gazed  at  the 
photograph  plate  for  twenty  minutes  only.  There  is  said  to 
be  an  absence  of  detail  in  the  picture  which  was  devel- 
oped from  this  plate,  but  Nature  declares  that  "  sufficient 
was  seen  to  prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  picture  of  an  ob- 
ject impressed  upon  the  retina  can  send  out  vibrations 
which  will  result  in  the  production  of  an  image  upon  a  sensi- 
tive plate," 

An  almost  unexampled  sight  in  literature,  and  surely  one 
of  the  strangest  and  saddest,  is  the  publication  of  the 
posthumous  works  of  a  living  man.  This  is  being  shown  to 
the  world  by  Naumann,  the  Leipzig  publisher,  who  has  just 
sent  out  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  works  of  Friedrich 
Nietzsche.  Seven  years  ago  Nietzsche  began  to  be  affected 
by  a  general  paralysis.  He  was  at  first  sent  to  a  maison  de 
sanie,  but  afterward  was  taken  back  to  his  paternal  home, 
where  he  has  been  cared  for  by  his  mother  and  sister.  Little 
by  little  his  mind  and  even  his  reason  have  faded  out,  and 
he  has  sunk  beneath  the  level  of  the  lower  animals.  Until 
lately,  although  he  had  become  dumb  and  all  thought  was 
extinct  in  him,  still  he  was  able  to  walk  about  and  to  sit  at 
table,  and  when  his  name  was  spoken  he  would  sometimes 
look  up.  Now  the  last  ray  of  intelligence  is  gone,  and  what 
was  once  one  of  the  keenest  and  strongest  philosophic  minds 
of  our  day  is  merum  silentium. 


Mme.  Marie  Cornelius,  the  well-known  painter  of  flowers 
and  still  life,  has  lately  been  the  recipient  of  several  distin- 
guished honors.  The  French  Government  has  bought  one 
of  her  pictures  for  one  of  the  National  Museums,  and  has 
awarded  her  the  purple  ribbon  of  the  Academical  Palmes. 
Mme.  Cornelius  painted  the  exquisite  fan  which  was  Mme. 
Adams's  offering  to  the  Russian  Bazaar  lately  held  in  the 
imperial  palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  which  was  purchased 
by  the  empress  herself.  Mme.  Cornelius  is  an  Alsatian  by 
birth,  but,  having  left  her  country  when  it  fell  under  German 
power,  has  now  established  herself  in  Paris,  at  15S  Rue  St. 
Jacques,  where  in  her  studio  she  displays  a  collection  of  oil- 
painted  flowers  which  make  her  rank  as  a  successful  rival  to 
Madeleine  Lemaire. 


In  securing  the  Republican  National  Convention  for 
June  16th  next,  St.  Louis  has  obtained  a  contract  which  she 
may  not  be  able  to  fulfill.  Seats  for  at  least  fifteen  thou- 
sand persons  in  the  convention  hall  are  needed.  Exposition 
Music  Hall,  where  it  was  proposed  by  the  St.  Louisans  to 
hold  the  convention,  will  not  hold  over  twelve  thousand 
people.  This  represents  its  utmost  capacity,  and  with  that 
number  of  people  within  its  walls  the  hall  will  be  crowded 
to  the  extreme  point  of  discomfort.  It  may  not  be  possible 
to  remodel  it  so  as  to  obtain  the  additional  seating  capacity 
desired,  and  the  sub-committee,  even  with  the  discomforts  of 
the  Chicago  Democratic  Wigwam  in  1892  in  recent  mem- 
ory, may  be  forced  to  adopt  a  similar  plan. 


How  ignorant  are  they  who  talk  of  the  days  of  romance 
being  over,  as  though  the  Unexpected  happened  one  whit 
less  often  than  of  yore  !  A  loiterer  on  one  of  the  bridges 
of  the  Seine,  the  other  day,  was  addressed  by  a  stranger 
who  placed  a  packet  of  bank-notes  in  his  hand,  with  the  re- 
mark that  he  hoped  life  plight  be  sweeter  to  the  recipient 
than  it  had  been  to  the  giver,  and  before  the  other  had  re- 
covered from  his  surprise,  the  man  had  climbed  over  the 
balustrade  and  was  drowned. 


A  Paris  advertising  agent,  who  recently  painted  the  front 
of  his  establishment  a  brilliant  red,  has  been  sued  for  dam- 
ages by  a  milliner,  a  jeweler,  and  a  silk  merchant,  having 
stores  opposite,  on  the  ground  that  the  reflection  of  color 
makes  it  impossible  for  their,  customers  to  distinguish  the 
colors  of  the  goods  they^wish  to  buy. 


THE         ARGONAUT, 


February  io,  1896. 


KNIGHTS    OF    THE    ROAD. 


Some  Experiences  with  Bandits  in  Mexico. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  general,  "  it  is  perfectly  true.  I  was  robbed 
four  times  in  one  day.     This  is  the  story. 

"  I  was  going  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  Spain,  and 
fortunately  for  me  I  sent  various  sums  to  Vera  Cruz  and  to 
Spain  in  advance  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  ;  so  that 
'  when  I  took  my  seat  in  the  coach  at  Pueblo  on  the  way  to 
Vera  Cruz,  I  had  little  of  value  about  me  except  half  a  dozen 
onzas  and  a  gold  watch.  It  was  about  three  A.  M.  when  we 
started,  and  in  the  two  hours  before  the  commencement  of 
daylight  we  should  get  so  short  a  distance  from  the  city 
that  we  thought  ourselves  secure  from  molestation.  There 
were  four  inside  passengers  beside  myself,  all  too  sleepy  to 
talk  ;  so  we  alternately  dozed  and  smoked  cigarettes  for 
about  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  we  heard  a  trampling  of 
horses  on  both  sides  of  the  coach,  and  to  our  horror  we 
were  halted.  I  was  trying  to  put  my  head  out  of  the  window- 
to  see  what  was  the  matter,  when  I  was  prevented  from 
doing  so  by  the  effectual  method  of  having  the  muzzle  of  a 
pistol  thrust  into  my  face.  Then  we  were  all  ordered  out  ; 
though  I  found  time  first  to  slip  my  watch  into  my  boot. 
Day  was  just  dawning,  and  we  could  distinguish  the  figures 
of  about  twenty  men  grouped  round  the  coach.  They  were 
all  on  horseback,  except  those  who  had  dismounted  in  order 
to  turn  out  the  baggage  or  to  guard  us.  Our  pockets  were 
promptly  searched,  and  their  contents  vanished  as  if  by 
magic,  while  our  portmanteaux  were  being  torn  open  and 
hastily  rummaged.  Of  course  whatever  arms  we  had  upon 
us  were  appropriated  at  once ;  but  the  search  was  not  so 
complete  as  it  might  have  been  had  our  early  callers  not 
seemed  pressed  for  time. 

11  As  it  was,  within  ten  minutes,  and  with  scarcely  a 
sentence  spoken  on  either  side,  the  bandits  were  all  in  the 
saddle  again  and  riding  off  at  a  gallop  toward  the  wooden 
base  of  Malincbe,  leaving  us  with  our  rifled  belongings 
strewn  about  the  dusty  road,  as  we  stood  helplessly  gazing 
at  each  other.  The  whole  thing  was  so  quickly  over  that  it 
seemed  like  a  dream.  The  driver  alone  was  as  composed 
as  ever,  and  removed  his  cigar  from  his  lips  to  remark  that 
they  must  be  good  people,  because  they  had  not  harmed 
the  coach  by  so  much  as  a  bullet-hole  ;  though,  he  added, 
they  might  have  been  afraid  of  the  patrol  hearing  shots. 
Well,  we  repacked  our  clothing  and  continued  our  journey, 
cursing  both  the  bandits  and  the  government  that  permitted 
them. 

"The  next  few  hours  passed  peacefully,  until  at  about 
eleven  o'clock  we  were  just  beginning  the  rapid  descent  into 
the  Valley  of  Orizaba,  when,  for  the  second  time,  we  were 
halted  ;  moreover,  it  was  not  by  mounted  men  in  a  hurry 
now,  but  was  very  deliberately  done.  At  a  sharp  turn  we 
found  a  felled  tree  lying  across  the  road,  and,  looking  round, 
we  saw  that  we  were  in  a  trap.  Fifteen  or  twenty  men 
were  lounging  toward  us  from  the  cover  of  some  rocks  fifty 
yards  behind,  while  half  a  dozen  more,  who  seemed  to  have 
arisen  from  the  earth,  were  advancing  with  rifles  at  the 
( ready.'  Alongside  the  coach,  sitting  on  a  rock  smoking  a 
cigarette,  was  a  most  gentlemanly  looking  man,  evidently 
the  captain  of  the  band,  and  some  distance  up  the  mountain- 
side were  more  men,  with  quite  a  troop  of  horses  and 
mules. 

"  *  Good  morning,  senores,'  said  the  captain,  politely.  '  I 
am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  go  through  some  formalities  with 
you  ;  but  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  my  men  are  greatly 
in  need  of  a  few  necessaries,  as  their  pay  is  in  arrears.  So 
I  must  trouble  you  to  alight.1 

"  I  ventured  to  remark  that  the  regret  was  mutual,  as  a 
requisition  had  already  been  made  upon  us  shortly  after 
leaving  Puebla. 

11  '  Still,'  persisted  the  captain,  '  I  should  like  to  show  you 
some  of  the  beauties  of  this  part  of  the  country,'  and  he  led 
us  off  to  a  clump  of  pines  beautifully  situated  on  the  edge  of 
a  cliff  overlooking  the  valley  three  thousand  feet  below.  'A 
lovely  view!1  said  our  captor,  softly,  'and  splendid  trees. 
Well,  senores,  now  we  will  have  no  more  fooling.  Doubtless 
when  you  were  attacked  this  morning  you  had  time  to  secrete 
several  trifles  that  we  may  find  usefuL  Kindly  hand  them 
over  at  once ;  and  if,  when  you  are  afterwards  searched,  my 
men  find  that  you  have  concealed  anything,  those  trees  shall 
bear  fruity  for  you  will  all  be  hanged  upon  them  within  ten 
minutes  !' 

"  We  could  see  that  the  scoundrel  was  in  dead  earnest, 
and  I  confess  that  I  fished  my  watch  out  of  my  boot  at 
once,  at  the  same  time  handing  over  a  couple  of  onzas  I  had 
slipped  into  the  lining  of  my  hat.  One  of  my  fellow- 
passengers  began  to  clutch  despairingly  at  his  throat,  and 
I  thought  at  first  that  he  was  going  to  have  a  fit.  But  he 
was  only  taking  out  of  his  neck-cloth  bank-bills  for  two 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  Another  passenger  rue- 
fully explained  that  under  the  cushion  of  his  seat  in  the 
coach  would  be  found  a  bag  containing  twenty  onzas.  The 
captain  took  over  our  effects,  thanking  us  politely  ;  but  the 
outside  passengers,  who  only  contributed  a  few  odd  dollars, 
received  no  thanks  at  all.  In  the  meanwhile  our  baggage 
was  being  searched,  and  everything  of  value  annexed. 
Finally,  the  shirts  worn  by  myself  and  another  passenger 
were  borrowed  by  the  lieutenant  and  sergeant,  who  re- 
marked that  they  were  going  to  a  funcion  that  night,  and 
should  require  clean  linen,  the  latter  part  of  which  state- 
ment was  palpably  true. 

" '  But,  senor  captain,5  I  mustered  up  courage  to  say,  '  we 
have  had  nothing  to  eat  all  day,  and  now  when  we  reach 
Aguas  Frias,  where  we  intended  to  breakfast,  we  shall  not 
have  a  cent  among  us  to  pay  for  a  meal.1 

" '  True,5  said  the  ruffian.  '  I  shall  be  delighted  to  relieve 
your  necessities.  You,  I  think,  presented  me  with  a  gold 
watch  and  two  onzas.  Allow  me  the  pleasure ! '  and  he 
gave  me  a  dollar,  with  a  bow  that  would  have  graced  a 
caballero  of  old  Castile. 

"  c  You,'  he  resumed  to  another  passenger,  *  made  me  a 


loan  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  ;  pray  accept  this 
trifle,'  handing  out  another  dollar. 

" '  You,  senor,  told  us  where  to  find  the  little  bag  of 
onzas'  and  with  a  fascinating  smile  another  dollar  changed 
owners  ;  ■  but  as  for  you,  you  beggarly  thieves,'  went  on  the 
captain,  with  a  complete  change  of  manner,  to  the  outside 
passengers,  ( you  scarcely  contributed  anything  ;  so,  as  I 
can't  afford  to  keep  you  in  idleness,  you  must  beg  your 
breakfast  from  these  noble  caballeros.  And  now,  we  must 
really  be  going,  so  I  will  say  adieu  ;  but,  before  leaving,  I 
want  you  all  to  seat  yourselves  in  a  line  on  this  fallen  tree, 
and  look  up  at  those  rocks  about  sixty  paces  from  you.  Do 
you  see  them?  Well,  I  have  posted  four  men  behind  them, 
all  picked  shots,  with  orders  to  shoot  the  first  of  you  that 
moves  within  the  next  two  hours.' 

"I  suggested  that  if  he  would  return  to  me  the  watch 
which  an  hour  ago  was  mine,  we  should  be  more  likely  to 
know  when  the  time  was  up.  He  looked  affectionately  at 
my  gold  time-piece  as  he  replied  :  '  I  regret  that  I  can  not 
oblige  you  to  that  extent,  senor.  You  will  have  to  guess  the 
time  ;  but  I  advise  you  not  to  be  too  soon,  because  the  con- 
sequences would  be  serious.  c7<7(7(/-morning  ! '  and,  with  a 
parting  bow  and  smile,  our  gentlemanly  bandit  went  off  in 
the  direction  of  the  horses,  followed  by  his  men,  and  the 
whole  party  was  soon  out  of  sight. 

"  It  was  blowing  a  norther  that  day,  and  an  icy  wind  was 
driving  over  the  snows  of  the  great  volcano  above  us.     We 
felt  half  frozen  ;  yet  there  we  had   to   sit,  in  a  shirtless  con- 
dition, for  what  seemed  more  like  four  hours  than  two,  and 
I  don't  think  I  have  ever  quite  recovered   from   that  chill. 
Of  course  no  one  liked   to  move  first,  for  fear  of  drawing 
the  fire  of  our  unseen  guards  behind  the  rocks  ;  but  at  last 
we  ventured  to  return  to  the  coach,   and  when  we  got  to 
Aguas  Frias,  the  breakfast  we  ate,  at  about  supper-time,  was 
really  surprising.     Before    starting  again,  we   managed   to 
borrow  some  clothes  and  blankets,  for  even   down  in  the 
valley   the  night  was  chilly.     Fortified   with  these  and  in- 
spirited by  our  meal,  we  drove  off,  hoping  to  be  at  least 
allowed   to  reach  Vera   Cruz    in    peace.     Our   hopes    soon  j 
proved  to  be  ill-founded,  for  about  two  A.  M.  we  were  halted  i 
by  a  shot  being   fired    at    the   coachman,   which  narrowly  i 
missed  his  nose.     These  new  bandits  had  an  amateurish  cut,  I 
and  were  very  different  from  our  high-toned  visitors  of  the  i 
morning.     They  were  ragged  and  dirty,  and  they  treated  us  | 
with  no  courtesy  at  all.     When  leaving  Aguas  Frias,  I  and  ■ 
my  shirtless   companion  had  placed   ourselves   next  to  the  i 
windows,  thinking  that  our  appearance  might  prevent  our  ■ 
being  stopped  again,   by   bearing  witness    to   our  poverty,  j 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  we  now  threw  back  our  blankets  and  j 
showed  our  unshrouded  forms  ;  we  were  ruthlessly  bundled  ■ 
out  and  stripped  of  blankets,  boots,  and  indeed  almost  every-  ! 
thing  we  had  left. 

"Again  we   pushed  on  in  shivering  despair.     It   was  a  i 
bright   night,    so    we   made    good    time,   and  had   traveled  j 
safely  into  the  flat  country  beyond  the  mountains,  when — it 
is  almost  incredible,  but — we  were  stopped  for  the  fourth 
time.     We  were  passing  through  endless  miles  of  chaparral, 
which  might  have  concealed   an  army,  for  aught  we  knew,  < 
and  to  our  horror  we  saw  another  band  of  armed  men  glid-  | 
ing   out   of    the   bushes    upon   us.     Once    more    we   were  j 
searched,    and    threatened    with    instant    death    unless    we  j 
handed   over    our    valuables.     We    looked  like    a  party  of  j 
damaged    Venuses    by  now,   and   our   condition   spoke  for  j 
itself,  but  I  explained  to  the  principal  ruffian  of  the  gang 
that  we  had  already  been  stopped  three  times  that  day,  and,  i 
naturally,  had  nothing  of  value  left. 

"  '  Holy  Virgin  1 '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  you  have  been  attacked 
three  times  !    And  pray,  why  did  you  not  defend  yourselves,  I 
oh,  men  without  shame  ? ' 

"  Now,  it  was  really  too  much  for  a  ladrone  engaged  in  : 
robbing  us  himself  to  begin  calling  us  names  because  we  j 
had  not  defended  our  property,  in  order  that  he  might  take 
it.     I  felt  that  the  limit  of  endurance  had  been  reached,  and 
I  am  afraid  that  my  reply  was  couched  in  very  strong  Ian-  j 
guage  indeed.     However,  I  suppose   the  gang  thought  that  ! 
nothing  could  be  gained  by  murdering  us,  so  after  a  fruitless  j 
search,  in  the  hope  that  something  might  have  been  over-  j 
looked,  they  went  off,  swearing  discontentedly  ;  and,  naked, 
cold,  and  miserable,  we  at  last  reached  Vera  Cruz,  after  the 
most  unpleasant  journey  I  have  ever  taken. 

"  But  we  were  told  that  there  was  a  case  that  over- 
topped ours,  for  the  day  before  a  coach  had  arrived  bearing 
among  its  passengers  a  young  lady  lightly  and  chastely  clad 
in  a  newspaper  !  " — From  "  A  Strange  Career,"  published  by 
Roberts  Brothers. 


"GRAWNT    IS    TOO    OLD." 


And  "Stonewall  Jackson   is   a  South  American" — So  we  have  no 

Generals  in  the  United  States— English  Expert  Knowledge 

Gathered  in  Club  Smoking-Rooms. 


The  intensely  bitter  feeling  in  England  against  the 
Johannesburgers  for  their  failure  to  respond  to  Dr.  Jame- 
son's expedition  was  referred  to  by  one  of  our  London  cor- 
respondents in  a  letter  printed  in  our  issue  of  last  week. 
Further  evidence  of  the  same  feeling  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing poem,  "  Addressed  to  the  Johannesburgers,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  : 

"  O  alien  blood  and  hearts  of  mud,  who  shall  mete  you  the  meas- 
ure due  ? 
Remorse  is  a   man's   grim    penance,  and   harrowing    shame,  but 

you — 
Do  they  care,  your  kind  ?    Will  ye  call  to  mind  that  day  of  the 

days  gone  by 
When  your  panic  yelp  brought  men  to    help,  and    ye    kenneled, 
and  let  them  die  ? 

"  Helots  of  Boers  ye  have  beeD,  their  helots   ye  still  shall  be, 
Their  brand  on  your  craven  foreheads    shall  sever  you  from  the 

free. 
Grab,  when  the  till  is  opened  ;    at  the  crack  of  the  musket,  fly  ! 
Gibber  with  fear  when  ye  see  draw  near  the  death  that  ye  dare 

not  die ! 

"  Live  then,  and  shame  the  liviDg  ;  live,  as  the  mongTel  can. 
Safe  in  the  friendly  limbo  of  the  scorn  of  God  and  man  : 
Not  heaven  nor  earth  will  judge   you,  ye   must  take  your  cause 

to  try 
Where  deep  in    Hell   your  brethren   dwell,  the   worms   that  can 

not  die." 

Bicycles  are  now  being  made  in  the  Indiana  State  Prison 
at  Warsaw,  Ind.  Experts  from  a  prominent  bicycle  manu- 
factory have  been  engaged  as  instructors  to  the  convicts. 


Now  that  the  war  scare  is  over,  it  is  possible  to  take  a 
calm  survey  of  the  affair.  The  more  one  looks  at  it  seri- 
ously, the  more  absurd  does  the  whole  thing  appear.  A 
war  between  the  United  States  and  England  at  once  be- 
comes an  impossibility.  The  people  of  neither  country, 
when  it  came  to  the  point,  would  ever  allow  so  dire- 
ful a  failure  of  civilization.  Nevertheless,  the  excitement 
while  it  lasted  was  not  unfruitful  of  many  wholesome 
lessons  to  both  countries.  Heretofore  America  has  been 
regarded  in  England  as  an  inconsiderable  factor  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever,  save  as  a  good-natured,  common- 
place acquaintance,  whose  friendship  or  enmity  was  a  matter 
of  no  serious  moment  in  the  present,  and  would  never  be 
likely  to  be  in  the  future.  It  was  a  good  place  to  get  wheat 
and  beef  from  to  feed  the  English  people,  and  a  fruitful 
field  of  operations  for  titled  and  impecunious  heiress-seek- 
ing Englishmen.  Its  railways  and  government  bonds 
afforded  also  safe  and  profitable  channels  for  the  investment  of 
many  millions  of  surplus  British  capital.  Its  people,  too,  were 
hospitable  entertainers  of  Englishmen  on  tour,  and  prolific 
sources  of  revenue  to  British  tradesmen  during  the  annual 
"  Yankee  invasion  "  of  London  each  summer. 

Such  was  the  thought  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  aver- 
age Englishman  before  President  Cleveland's  now  famous 
message  to  Congress  a  month  ago.  The  message  was  a 
bombshell.  It  was  a  surprise  and  a  revelation — in  sooth, 
a  rude  awakening  of  the  English  mind  from  a  deep-rooted 
and  long-fostered  delusion. 

It  amused  me  hugely  to  hear  people  talk — people,  too, 
who  had  always  professed  to  like  Americans  when  they  met 
them.  That  is  to  say,  to  like  them  as  much  as  Englishmen 
can  like  any  foreigners,  which  is  not  saying  a  great  deal,  as 
everybody  knows  who  has  lived  in  England  or  been  thrown 
much  with  Englishmen  anywhere. 

"  The  impertinence  !  "  I  heard  one  lady  exclaim.  "  The 
impertinence  of  President  Cleveland  daring  to  dictate  to 
England  !     He  must  be  stark,  staring  mad  !  " 

"  I  never  heard  such  cheek.  Of  course  Lord  Salisbury 
won't  pay  any  attention  to  him,"  said  another  up-to-date 
young  lady.  "  He  wants  a  good  snubbing,"  and  she  tossed 
her  head  imperiously  while  she  brought  the  golf-cleek  she 
was  carrying  as  a  walking-stick  down  on  the  ground  with  an 
emphatic  and  resonant  whack. 

"Who  ?     Lord  Salisbury?"  I  asked. 

"No,  you  silly.     This  Yankee  President  chap,  of  course." 

But  this  sort  of  thing  is  now  decidedly  on  the  wane,  and 
has  been  for  some  time.  While  it  lasted,  its  flame  was  un- 
doubtedly fanned  by  the  Morning  Post,  which  went  out  of 
its  way  to  keep  up  English  ill  feeling  by  ferreting  out  and 
publishing  every  little  paragraph  it  could  find  inimical  to, 
and  abusive  of,  England  in  any  American  paper.  As  the 
Morning  Post  circulates  chiefly  among  the  upper  classes, 
owing  to  its  authentic  and  copious  accounts  of  the  doings  of 
the  aristocracy,  the  feeling  of  high  society  and  its  members 
toward  America  could  not  naturally  be  very  friendly.  I 
blame  quite  as  much  the  Irish  press  of  America  for  keeping 
the  embers  alight  on  the  other  side. 

Of  course  the  bother  with  Dr.  Jameson  in  the  Transvaal 
and  the  German  emperor's  telegram  to  President  Kruger 
threw  the  Venezuela  boundary  and  Monroe  doctrine  ques- 
tion into  the  shade.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any 
good,  and  certainly  this  overshadowing  imbroglio  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance  in  the  cause  of  peace  between  the 
two  great  English-speaking  nations.  But,  as  I  say,  through- 
out it  all,  the  opinions  and  comments  of  society  on  the  sub- 
ject were  intensely  amusing. 

"But  don't  you  see,"  I  heard  one  man  say,  while  he  know- 
ingly twisted  his  glass  under  his  eyebrow,  "what  I  cawn't 
get  at  is  this :  I  thought  there  had  been  a  big  war  between 
North  and  South  America,  and  here  you  see  the  North 
sticking  up  for  one  of  the  Southern  States.  The  Yankees 
are  a  very  odd  people,  I  must  say." 

No  one  seemed  able  to  enlighten  him,  and  another  chap, 
in  a  high  collar,  took  up  the  running  : 

"Poor  devils,  they've  got  no  generals.  Grawnt  and  Lee 
are  too  old,  I  expect." 

One  peculiarly  intelligent,  middle-aged,  retired  army 
colonel  quietly  muttered  : 

"  Grawnt  is  dead,  you  idiot." 

"  They've  got  Stonewall  Jackson,"  suggested  a  new 
speaker  who  had  just  come  into  the  smoking-room. 

"  Who's  they  ?  "  quickly  demanded  the  ex-coloneL 

"  South  America,"  replied  the  new-comer. 

"  Why,  Stonewall  Jackson  is  a  Northern  general  ! " 
shouted  the  first  young  man  with  the  eye-glass. 

"  No  fear,"  from  the  ex-colonel,  with  a  covert  wink. 

"  I'll  go  a  fiver  on  it,"  said  the  young  man  with  the  eye 
glass. 

"  Done,"  quietly  remarked  the  coloneL 

"  But  who'll  decide  it  ? "  asked  several  voices. 

"  I  will  myself,"  said  the  colonel.  "  You  said  Stonewall 
Jackson  is  a  Northern  general.  I  say  he  is  not,  because  he's 
dead." 

"What  a  jolly  sell !  "  "I  say  !  "  and  "  I  never  !  "  filled  ir 
the  gaps  in  the  laughter. 

"  Come,  hand  over  that   fiver,"  demanded  the  ex-colonel 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  spoke  a  voice  not  heard  before.  It  came 
from  an  old  gentleman  who  was  quietly  sipping  very  weah 
grog  near  the  fire.  "  Stonewall  Jackson  was  a  South  Ameri 
can  general.  If  so,  the  bet  must  be  off.  You  are  botl 
wrong."  Cockaigne. 

London,  January  17,  1896. 

*-•-•> 

Cherefs  posters  have  procured  him  the  commission  to  dec 
orate  a  committee-room  in  the  Paris  Hotel  de  Ville. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY    SHOCKED. 

Yvette    Guilbert's    Appearance    in    Private     Houses     Unanimously 

Condemned — The    Patronesses    of    Her    Entertainment    at 

Sherry's— Miss  Gilder  Has  the  Courage  to  Withdraw. 


It  is  a  long  time  since  our  fin-de-siecle  society  in  New 
York  has  had  such  a  wave  of  morality  sweep  over  it  as  was 
caused  by  Yvette  Guilbert.  When  Yvette  was  singing  at 
Hammerstein's  Olympia,  it  did  not  cause  much  comment. 
People  who  chose  to  go  there  could  go  if  they  liked.  There 
was  some  little  talk  over  the  fact  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elisha 
Dyer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Beekman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal 
Phelps  Carroll,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarkson  Potter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Butler  Duncan,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  A.  Havemeyer 
gave  theatre-parties  there  the  first  night  that  Yvette  sang, 
among  whom  there  were  some  young  girls.  But  this  was 
looked  upon  as  a  passing  indiscretion,  as  it  was  supposed 
that  the  hosts  and  hostesses  scarcely  knew  the  character  of 
the  creature's  songs.  But  inasmuch  as  the  papers  the  fol- 
lowing day  minutely  exploited  Yvette's  history  as  well  as  her 
songs,  and  as  the  new  Journal,  now  edited  by  your  enter- 
prising townsman,  Mr.  Hearst,  gave  literal  translations  of 
the  nastiest  of  Yvette's  songs,  there  was  no  one  who  could 
be  accused  of  ignorance  in  the  matter.  Therefore,  when 
Guilbert  was  made  the  chief  card  at  two  private  entertain- 
ments, it  excited  much  remark.  The  first  of  these  was 
given  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven. 
But  people  speak  somewhat  slightingly  of  the  De  Kovens  as 
being  "  Western  people  "  from  "  Chicago,  don't  you  know," 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Further  than  that,  De  Koven  is 
"a  composer,  you  know,"  and  "  writes  things  for  the  stage." 
Therefore  much  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him  in  the  way 
of  social  amenities.  But  people  were  genuinely  surprised 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lorillard  Ronalds  invited  Guilbert  to 
their  house  and  made  her  a  guest  of  honor. 

This  caused  a  vast  amount  of  unfavorable  comment  in 
New  York  society.  New  York  society  is  not  prone  to  en- 
tertaining actors  and  other  professional  people,  but  what 
little  entertaining  it  has  done  in  that  line  has  been,  as  a  rule, 
confined  to  people  of  unexceptionable  morals.  Therefore, 
when  the  De  Kovens  and  the  Ronalds  chose  to  entertain  a 
woman  whose  business  is  dealing  in  bald  nastiness,  it  excited 
the  marked  disapproval  of  New  York.  Still,  these  were 
private  entertainments,  and  only  those  who  were  bidden  to 
the  hosts'  houses  could  be  supposed  to  have  their  feelings 
shocked.  But  last  week  there  was  announced  a  "  lecture," 
so  called,  at  Sherry's,  by  a  M.  le  Cocq-  de  Lautreppe,  which 
Yvette  Guilbert  was  to  illustrate  by  singing  French  songs. 
M.  de  Lautreppe,  the  lecturer,  sent  to  the  daily  papers  a 
notice  of  the  lecture  and  a  list  of  the  songs  to  be  given,  with 
the  names  of  the  following  ladies  as  patronesses  :  Mrs. 
William  Brewster,  Mrs.  Henry  Draper,  Miss  Jeannette  L. 
Gilder,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  Mrs. 
Laurence  Hutton,  Mrs.  F.  Rhinelander  Jones,  Mrs.  Reginald 
de  Koven,  Mrs.  Brander  Matthews,  Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury, 
and  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 

This  was  the  second  of  his  series  of  lectures  ;  the  first 
had  been  illustrated  by  Yvette  Guilbert  with  her  vulgar  and 
indecent  songs.  The  fact  that  nearly  all  those  who  attended 
were  women,  and  that  the  names  of  the  patronesses  were 
some  of  the  best  in  New  York,  caused  the  utmost  astonish- 
ment. The  papers  did  not  fail  to  comment  upon  it,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  ladies,  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  wrote 
to  the  Tribune,  stating  that  she  repudiated  all  connection 
with  the  affair.     The  other  ladies  were  silent. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Miss  Gilder  was  the  only  one  of 
these  ladies  who  had  the  courage  to  withdraw  her  name 
when  she  found  that  it  was  being  used  for  purposes  of  which 
she  would  be  ashamed.  The  other  ladies  should  have  with- 
drawn their  names  also.  All  this  gabble  about  "art"  and 
this  shallow  pretense  of  "literary  study"  can  not  conceal 
the  fact  that  Yvette  Guilbert's  "art"  is  nothing  but  the  ex- 
ploitation of  indecency.  Her  songs  discuss  the  lowest 
forms  of  vice.  They  are  couched  in  the  lowest  terms  of  a 
very  low  language,  the  argot  of  Paris,  and  they  can  only 
appeal  to  low  minds.  When  women  of  standing,  married 
women,  and  women  of  mature  years,  encourage  young  girls 
to  go  and  listen  to  such  filth  trickling  from  the  unclean  lips 
of  a  creature  of  the  sewers  like  Yvette  Guilbert,  they  are  en- 
gaged in  a  business  of  which  they  should  be  ashamed. 

As  I  said,  the  other  ladies  did  not  show  courage  equal  to 
Miss  Gilder's,  but  they  undertook  some  feminine  and 
underground  machinations  by  which  M.  de  Lautreppe  can- 
celed his  promised  lecture.  A  card  was  hung  at  Sherry's 
entrance,  day  before  yesterday,  which  was  the  afternoon  of 
the  second  lecture,  announcing  that  the  lecture  had  been 
abandoned. 

Mile.  Yvette  Guilbert  was  much  put  out  by  this  change  of 
plan  on  the  part  of  M.  de  Lautreppe.  She  sent  out  a  pro- 
nunciamento  to  the  newspapers,  in  which  she  begged  New 
Yorkers  "  not  to  consider  her  responsible  for  this  absolute 
lack  of  courtesy  toward  a  public  which  has  at  all  times 
shown  itself  most  charming  and  amiable  for  me."  She 
went  on  to  say  :  "  I  have  sung  these  same  songs  before  the 
most  refined  and  intellectual  people  in  Paris."  She  mentions 
among  them  Gounod,  Massenet,  Zola,  and  Goncourt.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  about  these  gentlemen's  intellectuality,  but 
they  are  a  little  more  case-hardened  than  are  young  Ameri- 
can girls  and  they  can  stand  more — that  is,  all  except 
Gounod,  who  is  dead.  Yvette  went  on  :  "  The  misunderstand- 
ing about  what  I  sung  came  from  the  fact  that  there  was 
one  word  in  one  of  my  songs  which  I  hear  people  thought 
was  very  shocking.  But  they  gave  it  an  entirely  different 
meaning  from  what  it  really  had."  Yvette's  explanation 
does  not  explain.  There  is  more  than  one  word  in  her 
songs  to  which  people  could  except,  and  in  most  of  them 
there  are  many  such  words.  Yvette  did  not  scruple  to  say 
that  one  of  the  ladies  who  signed  the  card  as  patronesses 
was  the  one  who  had  done  the  most  to  urge  her  to  give  the 
entertainment.  She  also  said  that  this  lady  had  heard  her 
in  Paris,  and  was  certain  that  the  same  sort  of  thing  would 


be  a  success  in  New  York.  Yvette  did  not  disclose  her 
name,  and  there  is  much  curiosity  expressed  as  to  who  the 
lady  is.     It  is  believed  that  she  is  from  the  West. 

New  York,  February  i,  1896.  Flaneur. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  recent  safe-cracking  episode  in  Oakland  recalls  the  fact 
A  Warning  *^at    ^e   Examiner   recently   published   an 

to  Examiner  elaborate  illustrated  article  on  how  to  rob 
Readers.  safes.     In    this,   engravings  of   the   various 

tools  were  given,  their  operations  were  described,  and 
minute  directions  were  given  as  to  the  use  of  explosives  in 
opening  safes.  The  Examiner's  article  has  now  borne 
fruit.  The  police  report  that  the  safe-robbery  in  Oakland 
was  evidently  the  work  of  amateurs,  as  they  had  used  such 
an  excessive  quantity  of  dynamite  that  they  not  only  blew 
the  safe-door  off,  but  they  blew  up  the  whole  establishment. 
When  next  the  Examiner  prints  one  of  its  series  of  illus- 
trated articles  entitled  "The  Use  of  the  Skeleton  Key," 
"  How  to  Work  a  Jimmy,"  "  Successful  Burglars  tell  How 
to  Enter  Houses,"  and  "  How  to  Crack  Safes,"  it  ought  to 
warn  its  readers  when  blowing  off  safe-doors  to  be  careful  not 
to  use  too  much  dynamite — they  might  hurt  themselves. 


The  Republican  National  Convention  will  be  held  in  mid- 
D  summer.       As    that    time    approaches,    the 

Republican  ,  r  ^        .  ,        .   ,  ,.r,r  .        ' 

Presidential  number  of  Presidential  candidates  is  not  ln- 
Candidates.  creasing,    but  diminishing.      Ex  -  President 

Harrison,  in  a  very  frank  and  manly  letter,  has  announced 
that  he  is  not  a  candidate.  He  says  that  a  man  whose  name 
has  twice  been  submitted  to  the  American  people  for  the 
highest  office  within  their  gift  should  stand  aside.  We 
agree  with  him,  and  we  hope  that  Grover  Cleveland  will 
read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  these  words.  The  retire- 
ment of  Harrison  lends  much  strength  to  McKinley.  Al- 
though the  two  were  not  cordial,  much  of  Harrison's 
following  will  now  go  to  McKinley.  The  utter  col- 
lapse of  the  Democratic  tariff,  and  the  demand  from 
all  over  the  country  for  a  return  to  the  reciprocity  pro- 
vision of  the  McKinley  tariff  will  also  help  the  Ohio 
man.  At  a  meeting  held  in  Illinois  last  week  in  favor 
of  Cullom,  the  meeting  broke  away,  and  declared  for 
McKinley.  Another  straw  seems  to  show  that  the  wind  is 
blowing  in  his  favor.  A  secret  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the 
American  Protective  Association,  from  all  over  the  country, 
was  held  last  week  in  New  York  city.  It  has  leaked  out 
that  they  canvassed  all  the  reported  Presidential  candidates, 
Republican  and  Democratic,  and  found  all  of  them  without 
objection  save  one — that  was  Thomas  B.  Reed.  The 
American  Protective  Association,  it  is  stated,  will  oppose 
him  if  he  is  nominated — why,  is  not  known. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Our  hysterical  Senate  has  placed  itself  in  a  position  where 
T  it  is  being   laughed    at  by    the    diplomatic 

Senate's  world.     The  Senate  passed  a  resolution  call- 

Blunder.  jng  on  Spain  in  a  friendly  manner  to  recog- 

nize the  Cuban  rebels  as  belligerents.  This  was  a  most 
unique  request,  considering  that  it  was  asking  Spain  to  recog- 
nize as  a  belligerent  power  a  wandering  army,  which  is  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow — an  army,  too,  which  scarcely 
can  be  called  such,  as  it  wages  only  a  guerrilla  warfare. 
Spain  saw  her  opportunity,  and  addressed  at  once  a  digni- 
fied and  friendly  note  to  the  United  States  through  her 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  in  which  she  said  that  the 
rebels  had  hitherto  been  treated  as  belligerents,  and  that 
General  Campos  had  conducted  his  campaign  against  them 
according  to  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  ;  that  his  humane 
treatment  of  insurgent  prisoners  and  property  had  not 
been  reciprocated  ;  that  the  rebels  were  shooting  prisoners, 
burning  cane-fields,  blowing  up  sugar-mills,  and  destroying 
the  property  of  non-combatants,  including  that  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ;  that  the  rebels  were  not  treating  the 
Spaniards  as  belligerents,  and  that  the  Spanish  Government 
ventured  to  express  the  hope  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
adopt  more  civilized  methods.  Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  had  by  their  resolution  tacitly  indorsed 
the  methods  of  the  rebel  troops,  this  seems  to  place  upon 
them  the  burden  of  civilizing  the  rebel  warfare.  Hence  the 
ridiculous  position  of  our  hysterical  senators  in  the  eyes  of 
the  diplomatic  world. 

The  floating  of  the  new  government  loan  at  no  when  the 
New  Gold  syndicate  Shylocks  gobbled  up  the  last  loan 

and  at  104  shows  a  difference  of  several  millions. 

Borrowed  Gold.  It  is  currently  rumored  on  Wall  Street  that 
the  Morgan  syndicate  cleaned  up  twelve  millions  on  the  last 
loan.  Now  if  the  United  States  Government  can  afford  to 
pay  twelve  millions  of  dollars  as  commissions  to  bankers  to 
borrow  for  it  in  Europe  sixty-two  millions  in  gold  (which 
has  already  all  gone  back  to  Europe),  why  can  not  the 
United  States  Government  afford  to  spend  some  money  in 
rendering  hydraulic  mining  possible  in  California?  It  is 
claimed  that  this  is  "fostering  a  private  industry."  A 
"private  industry"  which  would  take  unnumbered  golden 
millions  out  of  the  ground,  when  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  so  sorely  in  need  of  gold  that  it  can 
afford  to  pay  Shylocks  twenty  per  cent,  to  borrow  it, 
seems  to  us  to  run  very  close  to  being  a  public  in- 
dustry. If  the  government  can  construct  dams  which 
would  impound  the  debris,  protect  the  farmers,  save  the 
navigable  streams,  enable  the  miners  to  go  to  work,  restore 
prosperity  to  California,  and  at  the  same  time  pour  a  golden 
stream  into  the  national  treasury,  we  think  it  is  folly  to  re- 
frain. Suppose  the  twelve  millions  that  have  gone  into  the 
pockets  of  Messrs.  Morgan,  Shylock  &  Co.  had  been  ex- 
pended in  making  mining  possible  in  this  State.  It  would 
mean  hundreds  of  millions  to  the  government — new  money, 
gold  dug  out  of  the  ground — where  now  it  means  sixty-two 
millions  borrowed  money,  all  of  which  borrowed  gold  has 
now  gone  back  to  Europe. 


In  the  new-year's  batch  of  promotions  in  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  three  American  painters,  MacEwen,  MacMonnies, 
and  Melchers,  are  made  chevaliers. 

Judge  Culberson,  of  Texas,  now  a  Congressman,  has  de- 
fended one  hundred  and  ten  men  charged  with  murder  in 
the   first  degree,  and  never  had  a  client  sentenced  to  death. 

Paris  papers  say  that  the  Marquis  de  Nayve,  who  was  re- 
cently declared  guiltless  of  the  murder  of  his  adopted  son 
at  the  trial  at  Bourges,  France,  is  in  absolute  want.  Most 
of  his  money  was  spent  in  paying  for  his  defense. 

Lord  Brassey  has  scandalized  Melbourne  society.  The 
first  time  he  occupied  the  vice-regal  box  at  the  theatre,  he 
noticed,  sitting  in  the  gallery,  several  sailors  from  his  yacht, 
and,  terrible  to  relate,  "  nodded  familiarly  "  to  them. 

Senator  Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  boasts  that  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  Jersey,  under  his  leadership,  will  beat  the  Re- 
publicans this  year  by  virtue  of  an  appeal  to  the  Irish  vote 
on  Senator  Sewell's  speech  against  the  Monroe  doctrine. 

The  article  entitled  "An  Object  Lesson  in  Christian 
Democracy,"  signed  "  Virginia  M.  Crawford,"  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  for  January,  is  by  the  Mrs.  Crawford  whose 
relations  with  Sir  Charles  Dilke  drove  him  from  public  life. 

Rechad  Effendi,  brother  of  the  Sultan  and  prospective 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Turkey,  is  kept  a  prisoner  by  Abdul 
Hamid.  He  is  permitted  to  read  neither  books  nor  news- 
papers. Rechad  is  fifty  years  of  age,  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned, and  resembles  the  Sultan  in  face. 

President  Kruger  of  the  South  African  Republic,  while  he 
was  a  boy,  was  out  hunting,  when  his  gun  burst  and  shat- 
tered the  thumb  of  his  left  hand.  He  calmly  took  out  his 
jackknife  and  cut  what  was  left  of  the  member  off  at  the  joint, 
after  which  he  tied  his  hand  up  as  best  he  could. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers,  the  Father  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
has  just  passed  his  ninety-fourth  birthday  and  entered  on  his 
sixty-first  year  of  Parliamentary  life.  He  hardly  ever  ap- 
pears in  the  House.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  from 
Wolverhampton  in  January,  1835,  and  has  represented  that 
constituency  ever  since. 

Lord  Salisbury's  health  may  seriously  affect  his  diplomatic 
activities.  The  recent  crowd  of  events  has  been  a  great 
strain  on  him.  He  appears  to  be  fagged  and  worn.  Pass- 
ing along  Pall  Mall  on  the  day  the  news  was  received  of  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  he  met  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  face  to  face,  but 
did  not  see  him. 

Jose  Maceo,  the  Cuban  general,  when  he  was  a  mountain 
bandit,  plotted  the  capture  of  John  Sherman  while  that  gen- 
tleman was  making  a  tour  through  Cuba  some  years  ago. 
It  was  intended  to  seize  him,  carry  him  off  into  the  mount- 
ains, and  hold  him  for  ransom,  with  the  expectation  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would  pay  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  his  release. 

Mrs.  Robert  Barrett  Browning,  the  wife  of  the  artist  and 
daughter-in-law  of  the  poet  and  poetess,  is  in  New  York, 
living  a  retired  life  of  devotion  to  charitable  work.  Mrs. 
Browning  was  Miss  Fannie  Coddington.  Her  marriage  to 
the  son  of  the  Brownings  was  deemed,  at  the  time,  all  that 
was  most  charming,  but  her  unworthy  mate  fled  with  a  pretty 
model  hired  to  pose  in  his  studio. 

M.  Deibler,  the  public  executioner  of  France,  is  said  to 
be  very  uneasy  at  having  to  go  to  Corsica  for  the  execution 
of  a  bandit  who  has  been  condemned  to  death.  On  a  for- 
mer official  visit  to  the  island,  many  precautions  had  to  be 
taken  by  the  authorities  to  prevent  the  accomplices  of  the 
condemned  man  from  shooting  M.  Deibler  from  the  win- 
dows of  houses  looking  on  to  the  guillotine. 

Princess  Helena,  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria  and  wife  of 
Prince  Christian  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein,  has  been  so 
shocked  at  the  bad  manners  displayed  by  the  wives  of 
foreign  ministers,  of  newly  created  peers  and  baronets,  and 
of  civic  dignitaries  attending  a  drawing  room  or  "  com- 
manded "  to  Windsor  for  the  first  time,  that  she  has  under- 
taken to  write  a  book  on  etiquette  "  for  ladies  who  attend 
royal  and  imperial  courts." 

Ex-President  Harrison's  speech  before  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  California  irrigation  case  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  his  clients.  The  people  who  employed  him  gave 
him  a  ten-thousand-dollar  fee  for  an  hour's  work  in  the  Su- 
preme Court.  "  While  there  is  no  doubt  of  General  Har- 
rison's great  ability  as  a  lawyer,"  said  one  of  the  California 
senators,  "  it  is  pretty  clear  he  was  suffering  from  lack  of 
preparation  when  he  appeared  in  the  Supreme  Court.  But 
what  can  you  expect  from  a  man  who  is  in  love?" 

General  Gomez,  commander-in-chief  of  the  patriot  army 
in  Cuba,  is  slender  in  build,  weighing  but  one  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  and  standing  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height. 
He  is  sixty  years  of  age,  apparently  in  the  prime  of  his  in- 
tellectual and  physical  powers.  As  a  horseman  he  is  said 
to  be  the  admiration  of  all  his  followers.  He  usually  rides 
at  the  head  of  his  army  on  its  marches  and  in  its  almost 
daily  fights.  Officers  who  have  served  under  him  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  modern  times. 

Cecil  Rhodes  once  owed  his  life  to  Dr.  Jameson's  careful 
treatment  during  a'  dangerous  illness  at  Kimberley.  The 
two  men  have  lived  on  the  terms  of  closest  intimacy  for 
twenty  years.  It  was  through  Dr.  Jameson  that  Rhodes 
secured  his  first  important  concession  from  King  Lobengula 
for  the  operations  of  the  infant  chartered  company.  When 
Lobengula  decided  to  drive  the  English,  who  were  just  be- 
ginning to  get  a  foot-hold,  out  of  his  dominions,  Dr.  Jameson 
made  his  way,  alone  and  unarmed,  to  the  dusky  king,  who 
happened  to  be  ill  when  he  arrived.  Dr.  Jameson  cured 
hiroj  and  secured  the  concession  for  Rhodes  as  his  reward. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


More  Gibes  at  the  Laureate. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rumor  is  true  that  the 
new  poet  laureate  is  entitled  to  arrearages  in  salary 
since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  for  Alfred  Austin 
must  be  in  sore  need  of  balm  for  his  bruised  and 
battered  self-respect.  His  appointment  is  deplored 
alike  by  his  political  bed-fellows  and  his  foes  ;  the 
most  gentle  literary  journals  refer  to  it  with  sorrow 
and  the  others  are  moved  to  laughter  or  rage. 
The  Bookman,  which  made  the  first  announcement 
of  the  coming  appointment  in  its  December  issue, 
says  : 

"  Doubtless  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's  muse  will  emit  in  a 
somewhat  squeaky  voice  the  necessary  number  of  nerve- 
less nothings  whenever  a  royal  personage  is  born,  or  be- 
trothed, or  burled  ;  but  this  is  all.  Alfred  the  Great  has 
given  way  to  Alfred  the  Little.  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over 
the  sight.  It  is  too  melancholy  to  contemplate  or  to  write 
about." 

Not  only  the  present  but  the  past  also  is  levied 
upon  for  missiles  to  shy  at  this  target  of  the  mo- 
ment. One  of  the  concluding  stanzas  of  Robert 
Browning's  poem,  "  Of  Pacchiarotto,  and  How  He 
Wrought  in  Distemper."  in  which  he  addresses  his 
critics,  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Troop  all  of  you — man  or  homunculus, 
Quick  march,  tor  Xanthippe,  my  housemaid, 
If  once  on  your  pales  she  a  souse  made, 
With  what,  pan  or  pot,  bowl  or  skoramis, 
First  comes  to  her  hand — things  were  more  amiss  ! 
I  would  not  for  worlds  be  your  place  in — 
Recipient  of  slops  from  the  basin  ! 
You,  Jack-in-the-Green.  leaf-and-twiggishness, 
Won't  save  a  dry  thread  on  your  priggishness  ! 
While  as  for  Quilp-Hop-o'-my-Thumb  there, 
Banjo-Byron  that  twangs  the  strum-strum  there — 
He'll  think,  as  the  pickle  he  curses, 
I've  discharged  on  his  pate  his  own  verses  ! 
'  Dwarfs  are  saucy,'  says  Dickens  ;  so,  sauced-in 
Your  own  sauce  .  .  ." 

This  blank  Browning  emphasized  in  a  foot-note  : 

"  No,  please  ! 

Who  would  be  satirical 

On  a  thing  so  very  small  ? — Printer's  Devil." 
The    London   Sketch    fills   in   the   hiatus   in  the 
stanza  with  "  are  you,  Alfred  Austin." 

Meanwhile  the  rhymesters  continue  to  reap  a 
harvest  while  the  sun  of  publicity  shines  on  Mr. 
Austin,  turning  out  parodies  by  the  score.  Punch's 
"  New-Year's  Day  "  is  the  most  pungent  of  these  : 

"  You  must  take  and  call  me  Laureate,  Poet  Laureate, 

brethren  dear, 
For  to-morrow  I'll  be  the  happiest  bard  of  all  this  glad 

New  Year  ; 
My  glad  Muse  chimes,   not  '  vapid  rhymes,*  but  the 

maddest,  merriest  lay. 
For  I  am  Queen's  Poet  to-day,  brethren,  I  am  Court 

Minstrel  to-day  ! 

"  There's  many  a  gushing  muse,  men  say,  but  none  can 
gush  like  mine  ; 

There's  Arnold  and  there's  Morris,  both  can  lip  the 
laureate  line  ; 

But  none  so  well  as  little  Alfred  in  all  the  land,  they 
say, 

So  I'm  to  be  Poet  Laureate,  brethren,  all  upon  New- 
Year's  Day  ! 

"  I'll  now  sleep  sound  o'  nights,  from  dreadful  dreams 

no  more  I'll  wake. 
That  Algernon   or  William   they  will  Poet   Laureate 

make. 
Rut   I   must  gather   flowery  tropes  and  flatteries  fine 

and  gay, 
For  I'm  Alfred  the  Great's  successor,  brethren,  dating 

from  New-Year's  Day  ! 
******** 
"  I   wonder  now   if  Alfred  the  Great — and   gruff — with 

joy  would  thrill 
If  he  saw  me  twanging  the  Laureate  lyre  on  the  Par- 
nassian Hill? 
He  once  was  a  leetle  rude  to  me  when   on  him  I  had 

said  my  say, 
Like  Lytton  to  him  ;  but  I'm  Laureate  now,  all  upon 

New- Year's  Day  \ 

"  So    you    must    take    and    call    me    Laureate,    Poet 
Laureate,  brethren  dear, 
And   I'm  sure  that   Edwin,  and   Lewis,  and  William 
will  wish  me  a  Happy  New  Year. 
'  My  Satire  and  its  Censors '  have  not  stood  in  my  up- 
ward way ; 
'  Ambition  ended  *  I'm  Laureate — at  last — upon  New- 
Year's  Day  !  ! ! " 
The  New  York   Sun,   from   which   we   recently 
quoted  an  amusing  parody  on  "Jameson's  Ride," 
has  another  dig  at  Mr.  Austin  in  a  recent  issue,  in 
which  it  says : 

"The  Hon.  Alfred  Austin,  who  does  a  general  jobbing 
and  commission  poetry  business  at  London  and  Swine- 
ford,  began  work  yesterday  morning  on  a  threnody,  and 
at  a  late  hour  last  night  he  was  still  keeping  the  neighbors 
up  with  the  sound  of  the  axe  and  saw,  The  work  of  pre- 
liminary surveying  and  measurement  was  done  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  and  the  frame  was  set  up  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Swioeford  Messenger  of  Thursday  night  con- 
tained specimens  of  the  first  piece.  Among  them  are  the 
following : 

"  '  Weep,  weep,  my  heart ;  sigh,  sigh,  my  song  ' 
For  life  is  short,  though  time  is  long.* 

"  '  With  tears  I  pipe  the  laureate  lay  ; 

Mourn,  mighty  Muse,  and  earn  your  pay.' 

"  '  With  sorrow  dire  I  string  the  lyre  ; 
With  sacred  fire  I  pile  the  pyre, 
And  pen  an  elegy  for  hire  ! ' " 
Altogether,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  new  laureate's 
couch  is  not  a  bed  of  roses. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  politico-literary 
parodies,  we  may  as  well  quote  a  gibe  at  the  Ger- 
man "War  Lord,"  which  appears  in  the  London 
World.  It  is  built  on  the  lines  of  the  old  English 
song  "You  are  old,  Father  William,"  and  is  as 
follows  : 

"YOU   ARE  YOUNG,    KAISER   WILLIAM." 

"'You  are  young.  Kaiser  William,'  the  old  man   ex- 
claimed, 
'  And  your  wisdom-teeth  barely  are  through, 
And  y-et  by  your  deeds  the  whole  world  is  inflamed — 


Do  you  think  this  is  proper  of  you  ? ' 
'  As  a  baby  1  doted  on  playing  with  fire," 

Replied  the  irascible  Prince, 
'  And  though  I  was  spanked  by  my  excellent  sire, 

I've  been  doing  the  same  ever  since.' 

'  You   are  young,'  said   the  Sage,    "and   your  juvenile 
legs 
Are  not  what  one  would  call  fully  grown  ; 
Yet  you  point  out  to  Grandmamma  how  to  suck  eggs — 
Why  adopt  this  preposterous  tone  ! ' 
'  As  a  child,'  said  the  youth,  '  I  perceived  that  my  head 
Wouldn't  ever  allow  me  to  learn. 
So  I  made  up  my  mind  to  start  teaching  instead, 
And  I've  taught  everybody  in  turn.'" 


Death  of  a  Noted  Publisher. 
Announcement  was  made  on  Saturday,  January 
25th,  of  the  death  of  Alexander  Macmillan,  the 
younger  of  the  two  brothers  who  established  the 
publishing-house  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  London 
and  New  York. 

He  was  born  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  near  the 
West  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  was  two  years 
younger  than  his  brother,  Daniel.  Their  father, 
a  peasant  farmer,  died  from  overwork  and  exposure 
when  Alexander  was  in  his  eighth  year,  leaving  his 
wife,  four  sons,  and  eight  daughters. 

Daniel  Macmillan  bound  himself  to  a  book- 
binder for  seven  years,  and  afterward  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  secured  a  position  in  a  publishing 
house.  Alexander,  in  the  meantime,  had  been  a 
clerk  in  a  bookstore,  and  for  two  years  had  been 
keeping  a  village  school.  His  brother  secured  him 
a  situation  with  Seeley,  the  London  publisher,  with 
a  salary  of  eighty-three  pounds  a  year.  Without 
capital  of  their  own,  the  two,  in  1843,  started  a 
small  business.  Alexander  Macmillan  received 
the  management  of  this,  because  his  salary  was 
smaller  than  that  of  his  brother  and  could  more 
easily  be  spared. 

The  first  book  of  the  Macmillans  was  published 
here.  Before  another  volume  was  published  the 
house  of  Macmillan  bought  a  small  business  in 
Cambridge  through  the  aid  of  Archdeacon  Hare, 
with  whom  Daniel  was  acquainted.  A  second  book 
completed  the  publications  for  the  first  year.  In 
1845,  the  publishing  house  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  of 
Cambridge,  was  bought,  the  necessary  capital  be- 
ing furnished  by  friends.  Maurice,  Stanley,  Kings- 
ley,  Trench,  and  Colenso  helped  the  small  house, 
the  two  latter  giving  to  it  some  of  their  most  im- 
portant works.  The  poems  of  Alfred  Tennyson 
were  brought  out  in  1849. 

In  June,  1857,  Daniel  Macmillan  died,  leaving 
the  management  of  the  business  to  Alexander.  A 
branch  house  was  opened  in  Covent  Garden  a 
year  later,  and  in  1863  the  head-quarters  of  the 
firm  were  returned  to  London.  The  last  move 
was  made  in  1872,  when  the  present  house  was 
established. 

Alexander  Macmillan  came  to  this  country  be- 
fore the  war,  and  his  visit  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  New  York  branch  in  1869.  It  was 
under  the  management  of  George  E.  Brett  until 
his  death  in  1890.  Then  the  branch  was  put  on  an 
independent  basis,  with  George  Piatt  Brett  as 
resident  American  partner. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mrs.  Janvier's  translation  of-  Felix  Gras's  "  The 
Reds  of  the  Midi,"  which  the  Appletons  will  pub- 
lish, was  made  from  the  author's  manuscript,  which 
was  written  in  Provencal.  Provencal,  by  the  way, 
is  not  a  dialect,  as  many  suppose,  but  one  of  the 
six  principal  branches  of  Latin  speech.  The  story, 
in  fact,  has  been  translated  into  French  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Parisians. 

Daudet's  "  Soutien  de  Famille  "  will  not  be  fin- 
ished until  the  spring.  People  say  that  it  contains 
some  of  the  best  work  he  has  yet  done. 

Marion  Crawford's  article  in  the  February  num- 
ber of  the  Century,  on  "  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  His 
Household,"  is  illustrated  from  photographs  taken 
by  a  private  chamberlain  of  the  Pope,  who  is  an 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Crawford.  The  pictures  were 
made  with  the  Pope's  consent. 

Certain  of  Stevenson's  friends  stood  as  originals 
for  some  of  his  characters  in  "  The  Wrecker," 
according  to  the  Bookman,  which  says  : 

"Jim  Pinkerton  is  believed  to  be  no  other  than  S.  S. 
McClure,  who  syndicated  the  South  Sea  letters,  and  also 
placed  several  of  his  shorter  novels.  Loudon  Dodd,  in 
the  same  novel,  is  a  free  portrait  of  Will  H.  Low,  the 
painter,  one  of  Stevenson's  dearest  friends,  with  whom 
he  had  lived  much  of  the  life  treated  in  the  chapters  de- 
scribing the  old  student  days  in  Paris.  In  one  of  the 
Stevenson  family  scrap-books  there  is  a  photograph  of 
Tin  Jack,  a  rather  pleasant-looking  young  man,  seated 
under  a  flowing  palm-tree,  who  was  a  welcome  visitor  at 
Vailima,  and  who,  we  understand,  was  the  original  of 
Tom  Haddon.  There  is  also  in  the  same  scrap-book  a 
photograph  of  Tom  Day,  a  fine,  stalwart  seaman — the 
very  ideal  of  Nares— of  whom  Stevenson  wrote:  'The 
part  that  is  generally  good  is  Nares,  the  American  sailor. 
That  is  a  genuine  figure.  Had  there  been  more  Nares, 
it  would  have  been  a  better  book.'" 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  be  writing  a  play,  the 
heroine  of  which  is  a  naulch-girl. 

In  April,  1892,  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  of  Kentucky,  presented  his 
railway  books  to  Stanford  University,  and  made 
generous  provision  for  their  increase.  The  collec- 
tion, by  September,  1895.  nad  grown  to  9,245 
books  and  pamphlets.  The  library  of  the  Stan- 
ford University  has  recently  put  forth,  as  number 
one  of  its  publications,  a  "  Catalogue  of  the  Hop- 


kins Railway  Library,"  by  Frederick  J.  Teggart, 
A.  B.  It  is  a  quarto  of  241  double-columned 
pages,  arranged  on  a  simple  classification,  with  an 
index  of  personal  names. 

Will  H.  Bradley,  His  Book,  is  to  be  the  title  of  a 
new  monthly  magazine.  Mr.  Bradley  brgan  as  a 
printer  and  mastered  the  arts  of  engraving  and 
illustrating.  Among  the  contributors  for  the  first 
number  are  Richard  Harding  Davis,  Harriet  Mon- 
roe, and  E.  I.  Stevenson,  who  will  have  short 
stories.  Besides  the  sketches  by  Mr.  Bradley, 
there  will  be  an  article  by  August  F.  Jaccaci,  with 
a  reproduction  of  French  book  illustrations  and 
drawings  in  color  by  Edward  Penfield,  with  a  de- 
scriptive article  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

The  first  of  Captain  Mahan's  four  articles  about 
Nelsons  naval  engagements  appears  in  the  Feb- 
ruary Century. 

James  Metcalfe,  the  dramatic  critic  of  Life  and 
also  one  of  the  owners  of  that  bright  publication, 
has  accepted  the  office  of  managing  editor  of  the 
Cosmopolitan  Magazine,  John  Brisben  Walker  hav- 
ing gone  to  Florida  in  search  of  health.  Mr.  Met- 
calfe will  continue  his  dramatic  criticisms  for 
Life  and  will  also  edit  the  new  publication,  Life's 
Comedy. 

A  book  that  will  have  a  more  than  special  interest 
is  Professor  James  Sully's  "  Studies  of  Childhood," 
which  the  Messrs.  Appleton  have  ready.  Some  of 
these  studies  have  already  appeared  in  magazines 
and  reviews,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  new. 
In  preparing  them,  Professor  Sully  has  tried,  he 
tells  us,  "  to  combine  with  the  needed  measure  of 
exactness  a  m  inner  of  presentation  which  should 
attract  other  readers  than  students  of  psychology, 
more  particularly  parents  and  young  teachers." 

Charlotte  Bronte  manuscripts  have  been  bought 
from  her  husband  and  others  for  the  purpose  of 
publication.  They  are  more  numerous  and  im- 
portant than  had  been  supposed,  and  will  make  a 
substantial  addition  to  her  work,  both  in  prose  and 
in  poetry. 

Three  unpublished  letters  by  James  Russell 
Lowell  are  printed  in  the  February  Century. 
They  describe  the  habits  and  the  songs  of  the  birds 
at  Elmwood,  Lowell's  Cambridge  home. 

A  translation  of  "  Trilby"  has  lately  appeared  in 
Russia,  with  Du  Maurier's  illustrations.  It  is 
printed  under  the  title  of  "  Katia,"  and  is  ascribed 
to  one  "Teminoff"  ;  and  all  the  names  are  al- 
tered to  Russian  ones — the  three  immortal  Com- 
panions of  the  Brush  being  turned  into   Russians. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  February  Century 
is  as  follows  : 

"Certain  Worthies  and  Dames  of  Old  Maryland,"  by 
John  Williamson  Palmer;  "The  Story  of  the  Develop- 
ment of  Africa,"  by  Henry  M.  Stanley  ;  "  Life  of  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte,"  by  William  M.  Sloane  (continued) ; 
"  The  Palmerston  Ideal  in  Diplomacy,"  by  Edward 
Mortimer  Chapman  ;  "Three  Unpublished  Letters,"  by 
James  Russell  Lowell;  "How  'The  Kid*  Won  his 
Medal,"  by  Thomas  H.Wilson;  "The  Convent  under 
Arms,"  "The  Wonderful  Sauce,"  and  "The  Night 
School,"  by  J.  G.  Vibert ;  "  Puvis  de  Chavannes,"  by 
Kenyon  Cox  ;  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  (continued) ;  "  Perdita's  Candle,"  by  Martha 
Young;  "Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  his  Household,"  by  F. 
Marion  Crawford ;  "  Nelson  at  Cape  St.  Vincent,"  by 
Alfred  T.  Mahan  ;  "  Tom  Grogan,"  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith  (continued);  verses  by  Richard  Burton,  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  John  Vance  Cheney,  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  G.  E.  Montgomery,  and  others  ;  and 
the  departments. 

Alfred  Austin's  new  poem,  "  England's  Dar- 
ling," to  be  published  soon,  is  dedicated,  by  per- 
mission, to  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

A  forthcoming  novel,  which  is  likely  to  excite  no 
little  interest,  is  called  "The  Leg  Puller;  or, 
Politics  as  She  is  Applied."  It  purports  to  be  a 
tale  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and  was  written 
by  E.  B.  Callender. 

There  are  some  interesting  notes  on  the  Dickens 
family  in  the  February  Bookman,  from  which  we 
take  the  following  : 

"  Charles  Dickens's  father  became  in  his  last  desolate 
days  a  writer  for  the  press.  When  Dickens  was  made 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  he  thoughtfully  provided  for 
his  father  by  installing  him  as  leader  of  the  Parliament- 
ary corps  of  that  journal.  He,  of  course,  knew  nothing 
of  journalism,  was  not  even  capable  of  writing  short- 
hand. Providentially,  he  was  not  required  to  take 
notes,  but  generally  to  overlook  things— a  post  which 
exactly  suited  Mr.  Micawber ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  Dickens's  father  stood  as  the  lay  figure  of  David 
Copperfield's  incomparable  friend.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  there  died  an  original  member  of  the  Daily  News 
Parliamentary  corps  who  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
his  first  respected  leader,  his  grandly  vague  conception  of 
his  duties,  and  his  almost  ducal  manner  of  not  performing 
them.  In  the  height  of  Dickens's  father's  prosperity,  it 
seems  that  his  salary  in  the  navy  pay-office  was  as  much 
as  three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year.  When  Charles 
Dickens  was  born,  it  was  two  hundred  pounds.  It  was 
in  Gower  Street,  London,  that  Mrs.  Micawber  covered 
her  street-door  with  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was  en- 
graved, '  Boarding  Establishment  for  Young  Ladies.' 
.  Micawber  is  described  as  'a  well-built  man,  rather 
stout,  of  very  active  habits,  a  little  pompous,  and  very 
proud  (as  well  he  might  be)  of  his  talented  son.  He 
dressed  well,  and  wore  a  goodly  bunch  of  seals  suspended 
across  his  waistcoat  from  his  watch-chain.'  The  original 
of  Paul  Dombey,  by  the  way,  was  the  little  deformed 
child  of  Fanny  Dickens  and  her  husband.  The  child 
died  not  long  after  his  mother's  death." 

La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  will  this  year  send 
Paul  Bourget  to  Japan,  Pierre  Loti  to  Persia  and 
India,  and  J.  Chailly-Bert  to  the  Dutch  Indies,  for 
new  "  Impressions  de  voyage." 


Ivory 


Some  persons  insist  on 
having  the  costliest  of 
everything.  They  do  not 
buy  Ivory  Scap.  Those 
who  want  the  best  do. 
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ALL  BOOKS 

Advertised  in  this 
Issue  of 

The   Argonaut 

For  Sale  at 

ROBERTSON'S 

RIPANS 
TABULES 

The  Home  Bureau  for  Delicacies  for  the 
Sick,  and  Nurses'  Registry,  at  15  West 
Forty-second  St.,  N.  Y.,  under  date  of 
Oct.  20,  1894,  writes  :  "  Please  send  one 
dozen  boxes  Ripans  Tabules  to  the 
Nurses'  Club,  104  West  Forty-first  street. 
Reports  of  the  Tabules  for  troubles 
resulting  from  disordered  digestion  come 
very  frequently  to  our  attention  here. 
This  Bureau  does  not  dispense  medicines, 
but  has  opportunity  to  hear  frequent 
discussions  concerning  the  merits  of 
remedies.     It  seems  to  be  conceded  that 
the  Tabules  are  a  reliable  auxiliary  to 
the  physician.     Some  of  our  patrons  use 
them  to  a  considerable  extent,  and 
physicians  assure  us  that  the  formula  is 
excellent. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


GRATEFUL  -COMFORTING. 

Epps?s  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sup- 
per a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually 
built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around 
us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
— Civil  Service  Gasette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus: 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (X-td.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


SOZODONT 


A  GRATEFUL 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 


which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  and  Nearer  View  of  the  Indian. 

"The  Story  of  the  Indian,"  by  George  Bird 
Grin  null,  is  the  initial  volume  of  the  Story  of  the 
West  Series,  which  is  being  edited  by  Ripley 
Hitchcock.  It  is  Mr.  Hitchcock's  intention  in  this 
series  to  specialize  the  history  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Missouri  by  describing  in  separate  volumes 
its  typical  figures— the  Indian,  the  explorer,  the 
soldier,  the  miner,  the  trapper  (of  the  northern  fur 
trade),  and  the  railroad  builder— and  the  initial 
volume  sets  an  example  which  should  result  in  an 
admirable  series  if  the  others  follow  it  worthily. 

Mr.  Grinnell  has  not  written  a  history  of  the 
Western  Indian  tribes,  nor  is  his  book  a  preach- 
ment to  the  Solons  at  Washington  who  make  laws 
for  the  benefit— or  the  reverse— of  our  national 
charges  ;  he  has  simply  described  the  Indians  as  a 
race,  taking  his  reader  to  the  camp-fire  and  the 
council,  and  showing  him  the  real  Indian,  whom 
neither  the  philanthropist  nor  the  writer  of  sensa- 
tional fiction  has  understood.  The  author  enjoys, 
as  preparation  for  writing  this  book,  the  advantage 
of  long  and  intimate  association  with  many  tribes 
of  aborigines,  and  an  idea  of  its  scope  may  be  had 
from  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  in  which  one 
notes  :  "  His  Home,"  "  Recreations,"  "  A  Mar- 
riage," "Hunting,"  "The  War  Trail,"  "Imple- 
ments and  Industries,"  "  Man  and  Nature,"  "  His 
Creation,"  "  The  World  of  the  Dead,"  and  "The 
Coming  of  the  White  Man." 

Mr.  Grinnell  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
Indians  are  in  the  child  stage  of  development,  with 
a  child's  unrestrained  passions  and  unreasoning 
superstitions,  that  they  are  fond  of  gossip  and 
social  festivity,  and  that  they  were  loving  husbands 
and  parents  and  loyal  friends.  By  their  language 
he  shows  many  tribes  to  be  more  diverse  than 
Greeks  and  Germans,  and,  while  their  implements 
were  those  of  the  stone  age,  he  would  ascribe  to 
them  a  comparatively  high  civilization  by  reason  of 
their  records,  their  treatment  of  their  women,  and 
their  political  organization. 

Published   by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 

price,  $1.50. 

• 

A  Trivial  Episode  of  Vulgar  Life. 

Mr.  George  Gissing's  latest  novel,  "A  Paying 
Guest,"  is  another  tale  of  lower  middle-class  En- 
glish life.  The  theme  is  not  an  inspiring  one,  and 
the  book  leaves  a  disagreeable  impression.  It  is 
not  written  with  the  care  that  marked  "  In  the  Year 
of  Jubilee,"  and  is  short,  being  the  relation  of  a 
mere  episode  in  the  lives  of  three  or  four  people. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mumford,  a  couple  still  young, 
who  live  in  a  London  suburb,  decide  to  entertain  a 
"  paying  guest  "  to  eke  out  expenses.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  disastrous  one,  the  young  woman  who 
makes  her  home  with  them  being  on  a  social  level 
just  below  theirs,  and  her  people  most  unmistak- 
ably and  outrageously  vulgar.  The  girl  has  aspira- 
tions for  something  better,  but  is  herself  frivolous, 
shallow- minded,  and  quarrelsome.  Her  method  of 
conducting  her  love-affairs  is  extremely  bourgeois, 
and  altogether  she  proves  to  be  a  trying  inmate. 
We  see  her  only  during  her  brief  stay  with  the 
Mumfords,  and  the  effect  is  that  of  a  hasty  but 
life-like  sketch. 

The  story  runs  to  a  depressing  kind  of  realism, 
and  there  is  no  saving  grace  about  any  one  in  the 
book.  Mumford  is  a  "  good  fellow,"  but  not  a  fine 
fellow  ;  and  his  wife  appears  as  a  conscientious 
and  sufficiently  refined  woman  who  bears  well  a 
most  tormenting  experience  until  she  blots  a  good 
record  by  an  outcropping  of  vulgarity  on  her  own 
part.  There  is  no  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the 
story.  It  deals  with  sordid  emotions,  and  has 
something  of  the  over-searching  fidelity  of  a  harsh 
and  uncompromising  photograph. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

A  Popular  Edition  of  Ibsen. 
It  was  when  the  consuming  thirst  for  realism  was 
raging  hottest  some  years  ago  that  the  first  ap- 
pearance in  English  of  Ibsen's  dramas  created  a 
new  cult  whose  devotees  were  called  "  Ibsenites." 
Now  the  reaction  toward  romantic  fiction  is  setting 
in  strongly,  but  that  the  hold  of  these  works  on  the 
popular  fancy  was  more  than  an  ephemeral  one  is 
proved  by  the  reprint  just  published.  They  are 
issued  in  two  paper-covered  volumes  under  the 
name  of  "  Prose  Dramas  by  Henrik  Ibsen,"  and 
include  eight  plays  in  all,  forming  the  first  com- 
plete collection  that  has  appeared.  There  is  an 
introduction  by  Edmund  Gosse,  and  the  plays, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  are  translated  by  William 
Archer. 

Though  not  all  of  equal  merit,  they  are  of  a 
style  too  strongly  individual  not  to  be  still  fresh  in 
the  mind,  and,  moreover,  several  of  them — "  The 
Doll's  House "  in  particular,  one  of  the  best  and 
most  discussed — have  been  produced  on  the  stage 
at  various  times  since  their  first  publication.  From 
their  construction,  and  the  simplicity  of  the  dia- 
logue, shorn  as  it  is  of  all  attempt  at  any  effect  be- 
yond that  of  truth  aod  naturalness,  it  is  manifest 
that  Ibsen  destined  these  works  for  actual  produc- 
tion on  the  stage  ;  but  it  is  as  literature,  not  as 
I  acting  plays,  that  they  have  achieved  the  greatest 
success. 

They   are   dramas   of  social   life,  deeply  tinged 


with  bitterness  and  satire  ;  not  lightly  written  to 
amuse,  but  each  animated  by  some  powerful  ruling 
thought.  In  the' repulsive  "Ghosts,"  it  is  the  sins 
of  the  parents  returning  to  curse  another  genera- 
tion ;  in  "The  Pillars  of  Society,"  the  man  who 
stands  highest  in  the  community  is  revealed  as  the 
basest  of  hypocrites  ;  "The  Doll's  House"  shows 
a  typical  marriage  that  is  not  a  real  marriage — 
a  structure  built  on  sand.  Strength  and  power  are 
displayed  in  these  curious  plays,  skill  at  character 
building,  much  vitality,  but  in  each  there  is  some- 
thing harsh  and  sinister.  Ibsen  loves  to  tear  away 
a  fair  outside  and  reveal  the  ugliness  beneath,  and 
he  exhibits  an  iconoclastic  frenzy  in  grappling  with 
all  established  conventions  and  institutions. 

The  novelty  of  his  work,  as  well  as  its  force  and 
vigor,  gains  him  admirers  ;  but  there  is  no  lofti- 
ness in  the  expression  of  his  revolts,  and  he  is 
neither  elevating  nor  stimulating  as  a  writer.  His 
dramas  leave  behind  a  taste  of  dust  and  ashes. 

Published  by  the  United  States  Book  Company, 
New  York. 

Entertaining:  Tales  for  Boys. 

"Wayne  and  His  Friends"  bears  the  name  of 
J.  Selwin  Tait  as  both  author  and  publisher,  a  fact 
which  lends  some  additional  interest  to  the  book. 
It  proves  to  be  a  modest  little  collection  of  tales  for 
very  young  readers.  Children  are  not  apt  to  be 
critical  if  the  narrative  offered  them  has  plenty  of 
go  and  a  good  supply  of  incidents,  and  all  the 
stories  have  these  qualities  in  abundance.  They 
are  written  with  a  fine  abandon,  and  treat  of  sub- 
jects which  will  assuredly  be  popular. 

Most  of  the  stories  deal  with  very  active  small 
boys  who  have  delightful  adventures  with  all  sorts 
of  animals.  Bears,  monkeys,  snakes,  and  elephants 
are  profusely  scattered  through  the  book,  and  a 
terrier  that  talks,  a  pony  that  chats  freely  with  its 
master,  and  a  rabbit  that  nibbles  his  ear  in  time  of 
danger  will  awaken  rapture  in  youthful  breasts. 

There  is  a  suddenness  to  some  of  the  climaxes 
rather  startling  to  unimaginative  elders,  and  the 
book  shows  various  signs  of  haste  in  the  workman- 
ship, but  it  will  please  children,  nevertheless,  and 
it  is  well  adapted  to  young  readers  in  its  choice  of 
subjects. 

Published  by  J.  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

An  Historical  Love-Story. 

The  love-story  of  Prince  Eugene  and  Princess 
Augusta  of  Bavaria  has  attracted  another  pen. 
This  time  it  is  M.  M.  Blake,  who  relates  that  idyl 
of  court  life  in  an  historical  novel  called  ' '  Courtship 
by  Command."  Albert  Pulitzer's  "  Romance  of 
Prince  Eugene  "  lately  told  the  tale  in  so  graceful 
a  form  that  this  work  suffers  by  comparison.  It  is 
modeled  on  the  old-fashioned  historical  novel, 
which  sought  to  lure  the  reader  on  into  taking  in 
large  doses  of  history  under  the  name  of  fiction. 
Such  a  device  is  generally  tedious  in  its  results. 
History  that  is  sufficiently  interesting  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits  as  a  true  record  of  events,  does  not 
need  to  be  presented  as  a  sugar-coated  pill. 

The  story  is  told  with  animation,  and  is  a  charm- 
ing one  in  itself  ;  there  is,  too,  an  effort  made  to 
produce  a  vivid  picture  of  the  times.  But  the 
style  is  flowery  and  overloaded  with  adjectives. 
We  sae  much  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine,  as  well 
as  of  the  two  principal  personages,  but  their  fig- 
ures fail  to  stand  out  with  the  vigor  of  reality. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  75  cents. 

German  Verse  in  English. 

"The  White  Snake "  is  a  volume  of  poems  trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Madison  Cawein.  It  is 
an  attractive-looking  volume,  sumptuously  bound, 
but  it  would  please  the  eye  more  if  the  print  were 
larger. 

Geibel  is  given  the  place  of  honor  in  a  long 
opening  poem  which  gives  the  book  its  name. 
There  are  translations,  besides,  from  Uhland, 
Heine,  Goethe,  and  Mirza-Shaffy.  Heine's  "  Fer- 
dusi  "  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  work 
in  color  and  freedom  of  movement,  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  poems,  there  is  an  occasional  trip  and  stum- 
ble in  rhyme  or  rhythm.  Long  usage  permits  the 
distracted  rhymester  to  mate  such  couples  as 
"guard"  and  "sward,"  "  forest  "  and  "  soarest," 
but  "  traveler  "  and  "  cavalier  "  do  not  seem  to  hit 
it  off. 

In  his  prefatory  note,  the  translator  says  that  he 
has  "  retained  as  closely  as  possible  the  form, 
metre,  and  rhyme  of  the  original."  Perhaps  he 
would  have  done  wisely  to  allow  himself  more 
license.  These  limitations  have  kept  his  Pegasus 
very  near  to  earth.  The  selections,  possibly  be- 
cause the  translator  has  tried  to  confine  himself  to 
poems  which  have  not  before  appeared  in  English, 
do  not  seem  to  be  the  finest  work  of  the  poets 
represented. 

Published  by  John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  Louisville  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

New  Publications. 
"  Frowzle   the    Runaway,"  by   Lily   F.    Wessel- 
hoeft,  a  story  of  a  dog,  written  for  young  children, 
has  been  published  by   Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Missing  Pocket- Book,"  by  Harry  Castle- 
mon,  a  sensational  story  of  a  lad's  life  among  cow- 
boys, Indians,  and  rustlers,  has  been  issued  in  the 


Lucky  Tom  Series  published  by  Porter  &  Coates, 
Philadelphia. 

"The  Mushroom  Cave,"  by  Evelyn  Raymond, 
a  story  of  a  Quaker  lad  and  his  twin  sister  who  re- 
vive the  family  fortunes  by  building  up  an  ingeni- 
ous industry,  has  been  published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $r-5o. 

"  In  the  Redwoods,"  a  poem  by  Fannie  de  C. 
Miller,  which  was  read  before  the  Sorosis  Club  on 
Redwood  Day,  April  1,  1895,  has  been  issued  in  a  | 
pretty  brochure  illustrated  by  L.  P.  Latimer  and 
S.  S.  Loosley.  Published  by  the  Sorosis  Club, 
San  Francisco. 

"  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Almanac  and  Paro- 
chial List  for  1896,"  containing  a  calendar  for  the 
year  and  much  useful  information  regarding  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  published  by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Froebel's 
Mother  Play,"  newly  translated  and  furnished 
with  new  music  prepared  and  arranged  by  Susan 
E.  Blow,  has  been  added  to  the  International 
Education  Series.  It  supplements  its  predecessor 
in  the  series,  "  The  Mottoes  and  Commentaries  of 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,"  the  first  having  been  in- 
tended for  mothers,  while  the  present  volume  is  for 
children.  The  quaint  illustrations  of  the  Lange 
edition  are  retained  in  this  volume  also.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Dame  Prism  :  A  Story  for  Girls,"  by  Margaret 
H.  Mathews,  begins  with  a  family  of  children  who 
take  three  disused  old  railroad  cars  for  their  quar- 
ters and  set  up  housekeeping  under  the  care  of  the 
eldest,  the  "sister-mother."  They  have  many  de- 
lightful adventures,  and  the  story  is  crowded  with 
such  incidents  as  youthful  readers  relish.  The 
style,  however,  is  faulty  in  its  lack  of  simplicity. 
The  children  talk  like  grown  folks,  and  there  is  a 
tendency  to  polysyllables  that  juveniles  will  find 
fatiguing.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  50. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  "  The  Sun,"  by 
Professor  C.  A.  Young,  has  been  issued  in  the  In- 
ternational Scientific  Series.  Great  advances  in 
astronomy  have  been  made  since  Professor  Young's 
book  first  appeared,  fourteen  years  ago,  and  the 
present  edition  brings  the  subject  up  to  date, 
notably  as  regards  the  solar  parallax,  solar  spec- 
troscopy, and  solar  photography,  the  latest  theories 
concerning  sun  spots,  facts  and  conclusions  re- 
garding the  corona,  and  finally  a  supplementary 
note  on  Helium.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00.  • 

"An  Old  Fogy,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Walworth,  tells 
of  a  once  prosperous  Southern  family  whose  fort- 
unes have  crumbled  away  and  left  them  poor. 
They  migrate  to  New  York,  and  the  head  of  the 
household,  the  "old  fogy"  of  the  title,  is  reduced 
to  driving  a  horse-car.  An  old  "  war  cave  "  is  dis- 
covered, however,  underneath  the  flooring  some- 
where in  the  homestead,  containing  important 
papers  which  restore  the  family  to  affluence.  The 
story  is  in  no  way  original  or  remarkable,  but  it  is 
wholesome  and  pleasantly  told.  Published  by  the 
Merriam  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

A  book  that  many  will  find  very  useful  for  refer- 
ence in  these  days  of  much  newspaper  reading  is 
"The  Governments  of  the  World  To-Day,"  by 
Hamblen  Sears.  It  gives  a  brief  account  of  each 
of  the  fifty  principal  governments  of  the  world, 
naming  its  ruler  and  ministers,  giving  statistics  of 
area  and  population  of  the  country,  describing  its 
constitution  and  the  machinery  of  government, 
and  briefly  relating  its  history  in  recent  years.  The 
countries  are  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  and 
in  every  way  the  book  is  made  convenient  for  use. 
Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

"  The  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia  for 
1896  "  contains  such  a  vast  store  and  variety  of  in- 
formation that  the  task  of  describing  its  contents 
staggers  one  at  the  outset.  The  general  index 
contains  nearly  fourteen  hundred  entries,  and  the 
text  fills  more  than  five  hundred  pages.  It  may  be 
generally  stated,  however,  that  this  invaluable  book 
of  reference  gives  a  tremendous  amount  of  infor- 
mation on  the  political,  industrial,  commercial, 
social,  artistic,  theatrical,  sporting,  and  miscellane- 
ous conditions  of  the  world,  and  especially  of  the 
United  Slates  during  the  past  year  and  at  the 
present  time.  Published  by  the  Press  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  35  cents. 

"  Nursery  Ethics,"  by  Florence  Hull  Winter- 
burn,  is  a  little  book  in  which  the  author  makes  a 
plea  for  justice  in  the  nursery  and  points  out 
remedies  for  certain  abuses  in  the  governing  of 
children  by  which,  through  violating  their  sense  of 
justice,  much  harm  has  been  done.  An  idea  of 
the  attitude  and  scope  of  the  book  may  be  obtained 
from  the  chapter-heads,  such  as  "  The  Right  Atti- 
tude of  Parents,"  "The  Natural  Limitations  of 
Authority,"  "  Demand  Obedience  to  Circum- 
stances, Not  to  Personal  Force,"  "  The  Judicious 
Management  of  Emotional  Outbursts,"  "  The 
Early  Indications  of  Individuality,"  "  The  Growth 
of  Self-Government,"  and  "  The  Evolution  of  Per- 
sonal Conscience."  Published  by  the  Merriam 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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Studies  of  Childhood. 

By  James  Sully,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Philosophy   of    Mind   and    Logic,    University 
College,    London  ;    author    of    "Outlines    of 
Psychology,"     "The     Human     Mind,"     etc. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2.50. 
Prof.  James  Sully's  delightful  Studies  of  Child- 
hood, some  of  which  have  appeared  in  the  Popular 
Science   Monthly  during  the  past  year,  are  now 
issued  in  book  form.     They  make  an  ideal  popular 
scientific  book.     Written  by  a  psychologist,  whose 
other  works  have  won  him  a  high  position,  these 
studies  proceed  on  sound  scientific  lines  in  account- 
ing for  the  mental  manifestations  of  children,  yet 
they  require  the  reader  to  follow  no  laborious  train 
of  reasoning,  and  the  reader  who  is  in  search  of  en- 
tertainment merely  will  find   it  in  the  quaint  say- 
ings and  doings  with  which  the  volume  abounds. 

Old  Faiths  and  New  Facts. 

By  William  W.  Kinsley,  author  of  "  Views 
on  Vexed  Questions."  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.50. 
In  this  timely,  forcible,  and  important  book  the 
author  aims  to  show  how  far  facts,  brought  to  light 
by  modern  scientific  research,  modify,  and  how  far 
confirm,  the  time-honored  faiths  of  Christendom. 
He  applies  the  new  tests  to  those  three  most  vital 
questions  of  the  hour:  Does  prayer  avail?  Was 
Christ  divine?  Is  man  immortal?  These  general 
subjects,  with  the  many  questions  which  they  in- 
clude, are  discussed  in  an  entirely  modern  spirit, 
with  a  freshness  and  range  of  knowledge  which 
render  the  book  instructive,  stimulating,  and  im- 
mediately valuable. 

The  Sun. 

By  C.  A.  Young.  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Astronomy    in     Princeton    University.      New 
and   revised   edition,  with  numerous   Illustra- 
tions.      Volume    34,    International     Scientific 
Series.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 
Since  the  original  publication  of  this  book,  in 
1881,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  sun  ;  and  although,  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions, notes  and  appendices  have  kept  the  work 
fairly  up  to  date,  the  author  has  deemed  it  best  to 
thoroughly  revise  it,  embodying   the  notes  in  the 
text,  and  rewriting  certain  portions.    This  edition 
is  therefore  representative  of  the  solar  science  of 
to-day,   including   important  spectroscopic  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made  during  the  revision. 

The  Lost  Stradivarius. 

By  J.  M.  Falkner.  No.  185,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

No  more  original,  striking,  and  dramatic  story 
has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  "  The  Lost  Stradi- 
varius "  is  certain  to  produce  a  profound  impression. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  o 
receipt  of  price  by  tlupttblisliers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  £'£.££« 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 
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No  pent-up  Utica  confines  the  dauntless  daring 
of  the  Tavary  Opera  Company.  They  have  that 
same  quality  of  self-confidence  that  the  French- 
man had.  who,  when  asked  if  he  could  play  on  the 
violin,  answered  :  "  I  don't  know  ;  I  never  tried." 
They  are  self-reliant,  enterprising,  and  hard-work- 
ing, for  not  only  do  they  give  us  many  of  the  most 
elaborate  of  the  popular  grand  operas,  but  in  a 
near  future  they  promise  "  La  Juive,"  "  The  Fly- 
ing Dutchman,"  and  "  L'Africaine." 

With  their  customary  enterprise  and  daring,  the 
Tavary  Company  selected  *'  Aida"  as  a  good  piece 
for  their  opening  performance.  This  is  a  happier 
selection  than  that  of  last  year,  when  "  Rigoletto  " 
was  chosen,  with  Mnie.  Tavary  as  Gilda  and  Mer- 
tens  as  the  Fool.  Mertens  is  not  in  the  company 
this  year,  a  fact  over  which  one  drops  no  passing 
tear,  as  he  is  said  to  be  tone-deaf,  like  Trilby,  and 
he  has  not  yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  a 
Svengali.  Both  he  and  Mme.  Tavary  were  at  the 
greatest  disadvantage,  and  it  was  only  the  thirst  of 
the  people  for  opera  and  the  appearance  of  Thea 
Dorre"  in  "  Cavalleria  "  and  "  Carmen  "  that  pulled 
the  season  through. 

It  is  agreeable  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  company 
have  much  improved.  We  have  never  heard  Mme. 
Tavary  sing  belter  than  she  did  on  Monday  night. 
She  boldly  attempted  vocal  gymnastics  and  flights 
in  the  higher  register  that  last  year  would  certainly 
have  ended  in  disaster.     But  she  invariably  came 


whenever  she  appears  in  contrast  with  the  prima 
donna,  she  becomes  the  dominating  figure. 

She  has,  indeed,  in  good  measure  what  Tavary 
is  quite  without.  '  Her  dramatic  sense  is  stronger 
than  her  musical  appreciation.  One  looks  on  at 
the  fiery  transports  of  Amneris,  her  glittering  eyes, 
her  gestures  instinct  with  vibrating  fury,  her  cat- 
like springs  backward,  and  mocking  smiles  and 
glances,  and  wonders  why  such  an  output  of  nerv- 
ous force  does  not  break  her  down.  Yet  she  has 
improved,  grown  stouter  and  handsomer  since  last 
year.  In  the  thin,  yellow  draperies  of  the  Egyptian 
princess — her  loose  black  hair  held  by  a  band  of 
diamonds  round  her  forehead,  small  plaques  of 
precious  stones  hanging  on  either  side  of  her  face, 
her  narrow  eyes  alert  and  watchful  or  full  of  languid 
light  under  their  thick  lids — she  is  a  figure  of  bold 
and  bizarre  romance.  The  dramatic  side  of  the 
personation  is  given  by  her  such  prominence  that 
the  vocal  side  quite  passes  out  of  sight.  This  is 
the  defect  of  the  acting  soprano.  It  is  ill  work 
serving  two  masters,  but,  if  your  work  lies  in  this 
country  and  the  sway  of  the  two  masters  is  equal, 
follow  the  acting  one  before  the  singing  one. 

When  one  sees  a  handsome,  dark  prima  donna 
with  strong  dramatic  instinct,  one  immediately 
says,  "  I  should  like  to  see  her  in  Carmen." 
Mme.  Dong's  Santuzza  last  year  and  her  Am- 
neris this  year  promised  well  for  her  Carmen.  It 
became  a  matter  of  especial  interest  to  see  her  as 
MerimeVs  gypsy  when  one  heard  that  she  had 
gone  on  the  operatic  stage  and  studied  long  and 
arduously  with  the  sole  end  in  view  of  singing 
Carmen.  With  a  dusky  Spanish  beauty  and  a 
fiery  style,  Mme.  Dorre"  seemed  made  for  the  part. 
These  are  the  expectations  she  arouses.  And  yet, 
though  she  is  a  good  Carmen,  she  is  not  as  good  a 
Carmen  as  one  anticipated.  Last  year  her  per- 
formance of  Santuzza  —  this,  en  passant,  is  the 
most  artistic  personation  she  has  so  far  given  here 
— led  one  to  look  for  a  brilliant  Carmen,  and 
though  it  is  brilliant,  and  full  of  color,  and  devil- 
ish, anl  all  the  rest  of  it,  it  does  not  fulfill  the 
promise  g7ve"n  by  her  fierce  and  vengeful  San- 
tuzza. 

In  fact,  it  takes  something  more  than  a  dark- 
eyed  singer,  with  a  strong  dramatic  personality,  to 


through  the  ordeal  successfully  and  achieved  notes 

of  an  incredible  altitude  easily  and  tunefully,  using  j  render  this  part,  not,  perhaps,  satisfactorily,  but 
the  mezzo  voice.  In  the  duet  with  Rhadames,  in  j  artistically.  Temperament,  experience,  and  that 
the  third  act,  she  managed  her  voice  so  skillfully  ;  keen  perception  of  the  artist  which  brings  out  the 
that  one  can  readily  see  she  has  been  a  fine  prima  ;  character  by  a  touch  here  and  there,  slight  but 
donna,  to  whom  the  critical  Germans  accorded  high  1  significant,  must  be  hers  who  would  fill  this  greatest 
praise.  of  the  actress-singer's  rdles.     Every  girl  student  of 

We  Americans  are  not  a  music-loving  people.  '  vocal  music  who,  looking  in  her  glass,  sees  that 
San  Franciscans  show  the  foreignness  of  their  her  eyes  are  dark  and  her  skin  a  warm  brown, 
temperaments  and  origin  by  caring  more  for  music  j  thinks  that  some  day  her  Carmen  will  be  the 
than  almost  any  other  people  in  the  republic.     But  ]  greatest  since  Mari6  Galli.     The  intention  of  the 


they  love  music  sensuously  and  emotionally,  like 
Italians,  not  deeply  and  critically,  like  Germans. 
In  this  country  a  singer  with  dramatic  ability,  like 
Calve\  will  always  bold  the  palm  over  a  singer  with 
a  mere  voice  —  angelic  though  it  may  be  —  like 
Melba.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  really 
how  much  of  the  success  of  the   Wagner  music- 


character — so  entirely  different  from  the  savage 
Gitana  that  Merimee  drew — is  beyond  the  histrionic 
or  imitative  capacity  of  most  singers.  Now  and 
then  a  singer  like  Calve"  carries  it  on  to  a  point  of 
realism  which,  being  opera,  and  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, and  sung  by  a  foreign  star,  is  peacefully 
and   appreciatively   accepted.      Mme.    Dorre\  like 


dramas  in  New  York  was  due  to  the  romantic  in-  i  Emma  Juch,  gives  a  Carmen  brilliant  and  attract- 


terest  of  the  stories,  to  the  dramatic  talent  of  the 
German  singers,  to  the  superb  settings  and  costum- 
ings  that  the  operas  received.  Americans  can  not 
take  their  music  plain.  No  one  has  ever  been  able 
to  domesticate  the  oratorio  in  this  country,  and 
symphony  concerts  and  philharmonics  are  patron- 
ized by  foreigners,  native  followers  of  fads,  and 
women  who  think  it  the  correct  thing  and  have 
nothing  better  to  do. 

All  this  preamble  being  preparatory  to  giving 
Mme.  Tavary  a  few  timely  suggestions  :  she  is  a 
foreigner  and  does  not  understand  us,  and  might 
benefit  by  a  hint  or  two.  In  the  first  place,  she 
does  not  realize  how  important  to  us  is  good  cos- 
tuming. Her  conception  of  Aida  included  a  fair 
wig.  Down  the  back  of  the  captive  princess  hung 
ripples  of  golden  hair.  Then,  when  Amonasro 
came  in,  he  was  as  black  as  Othello,  and  the  capt- 
ives who  came  with  him  were  even  blacker,  till  the 
ones  in  the  background  had  faces  that  looked  as  if 
they  had  been  rubbed  with  stove-polish  and  heads 
of  inky  hair  that  would  have  shamed  the  Suther- 
land Sisters. 

In  the  matter  of  costume,  both  Aida  and  her 
father  showed  a  taste  for  jerseys.  Wherever  their 
distant  home  was,  they  must  have  had  a  local  man- 
ufactory of  jersey  goods  there,  for  it  was  too  early 
in  the  world's  history  for  a  missionary  to  have 
strayed  that  way,  and  Aida  and  Amonasro  to  have 
despoiled  him  of  his  undershirts.  Over  the  jersey 
Mme.  Tavary  wore  draperies  of  variegated  pattern 
or  of  white  silk  and  cr£pe.  Some  of  these  re- 
vealed a  gap  on  one  side,  and  occasional,  startling 
glimpses  of  Aida's  brown  stockings  were  vouch- 
safed to  the  spectators.  There  was  nothing 
startling  about  the  stockings,  but  there  was  some- 
thing startling  in  seeing  them,  so  modish,  so  up  to 
date,  in  her  trim,  corseted  modernness  did  Mme. 
Tavary  appear. 

If  she  would  garb  herself  picturesquely  and 
handsomely,  heretical  and  Philistine  though  it  may 
sound,  Mme.  Tavary  would  gain  as  much  in 
popularity  as  if  the  lost  freshness  of  her  voice 
should  return.  The  gods  have  not  given  her  a 
picturesque  personality,  but  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance can  be  bought  from  any  good  theatrical  dress- 
maker. Mme.  Dorr6  has  both  the  picturesque 
personality  and   the  picturesque  appearance,  and 


ive,  and  showing  the  limitations  that  temperament 
and  imagination  set  about  all  but  those  to  whom 
the  gods  have  given  genius. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see-  that  this  painstaking  and 
honest  company  of  singers  are  playing  to  good 
houses.  Barring  musicians  and  those  few  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  possess  a  fine  ear,  nobody  really 
much  notices  the  difference  between  good  singing 
and  mediocre  singing. "  There  are  a  large  number 
of  people  who  know  very  bad  singing  when  they 
hear  it,  and  there  is  not  much  very  bad  singing  in 
the  Tavary  Company.  The  attitude  which  makes 
people  turn  the  contemptuous  shoulder  upon  this 
unpretentious  and  conscientious  troupe,  comparing 
it  with  the  company  now  singing  in  New  York,  is 
the  attitude  of  a  self- distrustful  ignorance. 

It  is  a  different  form  of  that  attitude  which  makes 
so  many  good  Americans  buy  their  pictures  abroad, 
where  the  foreign  artists,  being  astute  creatures, 
sell  them  their  worst  pot-boilers,  and  the  patron  of 
the  arts  comes  home  complacently  with  a  cargo  of 
oil-paintings  that  the  American  artists  would  blush 
to  acknowledge.  Some  day  we  shall  learn  to  trust 
our  own  judgments  in  things  artistic,  but  this 
halcyon  period  is  still  a  long  way  off.  Meanwhile, 
when  you  meet  a  person  who,  to  your  query, 
"  Have  you  seen  the  Tavary  Company  ?  "  answers  : 
"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  I  can't  stand  that,  you  know.  I 
heard  all  those  operas  in  New  York,  and  really,  I 
can't  have  my  illusions  wrecked  by  hearing  those 
dreadful  people  at  the  Baldwin,"  go  your  way  in 
confidence  that  that  person  does  not  know  "God 
Save  the  Queen  "  from  "  The  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner." 


A  wheel  that  attracted  universal  attention  at  the 
New  York  cycle  show  is  the  property  of  John  B. 
Yates,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  who  has 
this  year  covered  12,632  miles.  The  wheel  looked 
as  though  it  had  not  been  ridden  a  day. 


—  A  Russian  bath  establishment,  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  swim,  is  being 
constructed  at  the  Lurline  Baths.  All  modern  im- 
provements will  be  included,  among  which  will  be 
the  needle  shower,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  if  not  the  finest.  The  extreme  popularity 
which  these  baths  have  enjoyed  will  undoubtedly 
be  increased  by  this  improvement. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Woman  on  Women. 

Dear  Argonaut:  Permit  me  to  reply,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  to  your  editorial  remarks  on  "  A  Woman  on 
the  Decline  of  Marriage." 

First.  It  is  not  true  that  the  decline  of  marriage  is  to 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  women,  in  exercising 
"the  God-given  attributes  of  independence  of  thought 
and  action,"  "thereby  relinquish  the  soft  and  womanly 
qualities  that  attract  men."  If  it  were  true,  we  should 
find  no  spinsters  among  the  class  of  clinging,  dependent, 
and  home-keeping  maidens,  and  no  marriages  from  the 
ranks  of  the  feminine  book-keepers  and  type-writers. 

In  passing,  it  must  be  said  that  the  "right  to  earn  her 
livelihood  "  has  been  accorded  freely  enough  from  time 
immemorial.  The  only  modern  aspect  of  that  question 
is  as  to  whether  the  working-woman  shall  have  wide  or 
narrow  choice  of  labor,  and  whether  she  shall  be  paid  for 
it  much,  little,  or  not  at  all.  [Every  avenue  of  labor  in 
the  United  Stales  is  now  occupied  by  women  except  two 
— those  of  sailors  and  soldiers. — Eds.] 

Second.  It  is  puerile  in  the  extreme  to  claim  as  argu- 
ment the  statement  that  "  Draconian  laws  and  social  de- 
crees and  the  existence  of  the  unfortunate  class"  are 
controlled  exclusively  by  women,  to  be  regulated  (would 
it  were  no  more  complex  than  that  !)  through  the  enforcing 
solely  by  women  of  a  single  standard.  This,  in  face  of 
the  fact  that  men  claim  the  disputed  latitude  and  educate 
their  women-folk  to  concede  it. 

True,  there  have  been  innocent  women  kept  quite 
ignorant  of  the  customs  of  the  world  in  which  they  live, 
who  have  knowingly  received  none  near  them  but  the 
good  ;  but  I  have  ever  failed  to  observe  that  their  blissful 
dominance  effected  much  alteration  in  the  worldly  ways  of 
their  masculine  relations.  M.  L.  \V.  C. 


new  application  of  photography  will  be  of  immense 
benefit  to  mankind  in  medicine  and  surgery  as  an 
aid  to  diagnosis  and  in  locating  morbid  growths 
and  other  pathological  conditions  in  the  interior  ot 
the  body  ;  and  a  further  development  may  give  us 
a  means  whereby  flaws  may  be  detected  in  metal 
bodies,  such  as  large  guns,  ship  armor,  and  the 
like. 

It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  the  pict- 
ures alleged  to  be  taken  from  photographs  by  this 
new  method,  which  were  reproduced  in  the  Ex 
aminer  from  the  New  York  Journal,  have  every 
appearance  of  being  "  faked."  That  which  repre- 
sented  the  skeleton  of  a  man  with  bis  arm  about 
an  evidently  palpable  young  woman  would  have 
shown  his  buttons,  suspender-buckles,  watch,  keys 
and  other  bone  and  metal  possessions  if  it  had  been 
taken  by  the  new  process. 


The  New  Photography. 
There  has  been  so  much  talk  recently  of  the 
new  light-rays  which  penetrate,  and  make  pho- 
tography possible,  through  what  have  hitherto 
been  considered  opaque  substances,  that  we  repro- 
duce here  a  brief  account  of  the  discovery  as  given 
by  a  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  : 

"  A  Hollander  at  the  University  of  WiJrzburg,  Professor 
Wilbelm  Conrad  Roentgen,  has  suddenly  sprung  into  great 
fame  by  an  experiment  which  goes  far  toward  proving  the 
existence  of  rays  of  light  entirely  different  from  those 
with  which  we  are  accustomed  to  reckon.  The  light  we 
have  known  hitherto  moves  apparently  in  a  vibratory 
fashion  in  waves  and  it  is  broken  when  passing  through 
certain  things  of  different  density,  as  from  air  into  water, 
and  broken  more  than  once  in  others,  such  as  a  tri- 
angular piece  of  glass  and  certain  crystals.  This  newly 
discovered  light  moves  to  all  appearance  in  a  straight 
line,  is  not  refracted  by  a  prism  of  glass,  and  passes 
through  certain  substances,  such  as  the  flesh,  or 
wood,  or  paper.  Professor  Roentgen  was  working 
with  an  electrical  light  in  a  partial  vacuum  when  he 
detected  lines  or  marks  on  paper  that  happened  to  be 
near  by,  and,  on  repeating  the  experiment,  found  that 
objects  were  photographed  through  the  flesh  and  through 
wood.  For  example,  the  hand  was  photographed  by  this 
light  on  sensitive  film  ;  but  only  the  bones  of  the  hand 
and  the  rings  on  one  finger  appeared  in  the  photograph. 
The  rays  from  the  illuminated  receiver  passed  through 
the  fleshy  parts,  and  left  no  record,  but  they  registered 
the  bony  framework  and  the  rings  ;  they  were  arrested 
by  the  bones  and  metal.  Continuing  his  researches,  he 
found  that  he  could  photograph  right  through  a  wooden 
box  where  the  film  lay  in  darkness.  It  is  already 
questioned  whether  Professor  Roentgen  deserves  all 
the  credit  for  this  discovery.  Rays  are  known 
which  are  called  kathode,  or  HittorfFs,  rays ;  Pro- 
fessor Lenard  has  already  shown  that  they  pass 
through  very  thin  plates  of  aluminum.  Professor 
Roentgen,  however,  points  out  that  the  kathode  rays 
do  not  approach  the  newly  found  rays  in  power  of 
penetration,  and,  unlike  the  kathode  rays,  the  new  ones 
are  not  deflected  by  the  magnet.  Hans  Schmidt,  in 
Munich,  sent  in  for  publication  last  year  in  the  Photo- 
graphic  Review,  a  paper  which  has  but  just  appeared, 
wherein  he  maintains  that  objects  and  materials  which 
seem  impenetrable  to  light  rays  are,  nevertheless,  not  so. 
He  says  that  the  ultra-violet  rays  in  electric  light,  which 
do  not  produce  the  effect  of  light  on  our  eyes,  pierce 
through  blackened  paper,  thin  wood,  india-rubber,  and 
other  materials,  while  thin  layers  of  metal  keep  them 
back.  These  discoveries,  however,  in  and  about  the  field 
where  Professor  Roentgen  works,  will  not  harm  the  bat- 
ter's well-earned  fame." 
The  idea  immediately  suggests  itself  that  this 


An  Important  Removal, 
F.  W.  Wright  &  Co.,  the  hardware  dealers,  have 
removed  from  their  old  stand  at  727  Market  Street 
to  larger  quarters  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building,  823  Market,  in  the  block  above,  where 
they  have  fitted  up  one  of  the  finest  hardware  stores 
in  the  city.  They  have  greatly  increased  their 
stock  of  hardware,  and  have  added  a  full  line  of 
kitchen  utensils,  oil-stoves,  etc.  Their  customers 
always  find  them  to  be  both  reliable  and  obliging 
and  always  reasonable  in  price. 


—  Hamman  Shaving  Parlors— the  nicest 
place  in  the  city.     11  and  13  Grant  Avenue. 


TIVOL1    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
A  Howling  Success  !     The  New  American  Opera, 

-:-   THE    GENTLE    SAVAGE    -:- 

Bright,    Hilarious,    Merry.     The   Mexican   Typical    Or- 
chestra.   The  Spanish  Fandango  Dances.     Great  Cast. 
Magnificent  Scenery*. 
Next  Week,      -        -        -       Der  Freischutz 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIK    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 

Next  Week— Monday,  Feb.  ioth.    Second  and  Last  Week 
but  One  of  the 

-:-    TAVARY  GRAND   OPERA  COMPANY    -:- 

Under  the  Direction  of  Chas.  H.  Pratt. 
Repertoire  Second  Week  —  Monday,  "  Lucia "  and 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana."  Tuesday,  "  Mignon."  Wed- 
nesday Matinee,  (popular  prices)  "  Martha."  Wednesday 
Night,  "Aida."  Thursday,  "Carmen."  Friday,  "  Faust." 
Saturday  Matine*.  "Trovatore."  Saturday  Night, 
"Tannhauser." 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 
Beginning  Tuesday,  Feb.  nth, 

-:-    MR.    THOMAS    KEENE   -:- 

Supported  by  a  Strong  Company  of  Legitimate  Players. 

Tuesday,   "Louis  XI."     Wednesday,  "Richard  III." 
Thursday,  "Richelieu."     Friday,  "Hamlet."     Saturday 
Matine"e,    "Othello."      Saturday    Night,    "Louis   XI. 
Sunday,  "  Richard  III." 

Feb.  17th,  Second  and  Last  Week  of  Thomas  Keene. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

A  Special  Event.  For  One  Week  Only.  Commencing 
Monday,  Feb.  ioth,  Kimball  Opera  Com  iq  tie 
Organization  of  60  People,  and  the  Peerless 

-:-    CORINWE    -:- 

In  the  Eig  Operatic  Extravaganza, 

-:-     HENDRICK    HUDSON    JR.     •:- 

Catchy  Music.     Gorgeous  Costumes.     Beautiful  Scen- 
ery.   A  Perfect  Production. 

February  17th — Charming  Katie  Putnam. 


Morosco'S    Gkand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World, 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of 

SINS    OF   THE    NICHT  ! 


Monday  Eve,  Feb.  ioth,  Eartley  Campbell's  Masterpiece, 

-;-    IttY  FARTWER    -r- 

LIEBERT'S  orchestra 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  LIEBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Don't  Cut  Up 

a  lot  of  galvanized  iron  till  you  have  tested  it.  Bend 
it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks  or  cracks  or  weakens ; 
hammer  it ;  drive  nails  through  it ;  try  it  according  to 
what  you  are  going  to  use  it  for.  Better  lay  aside 
a  poor  iron  than  throw  away  labor  on  it. 

Still  better — try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Not  every 
make  is  guaranteed.  You  may  save  freight  and  cart- 
age and  handling  besides. 

Apollo  is  flat  and  soft ;  but  test  it,  as|if  it  were  not 
guaranteed.  It  is  guaranteed,  however.  Return  all 
faulty  sheets,  whether  whole  or  not.  We  are  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  to  find  out  faults  in  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  them. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Gentle  Savage"  at  the  Tivoli. 

At  the  Tivoli,  this  week,  Ferris  Hartman  has 
things  pretty  much  to  himself.  He  has  the  titular 
r61e  in  "  The  Gentle  Savage,"  and  it  keeps  him  on 
the  stage  almost  alt  the  time,  while  the  others  in 
the  cast  have  what  stage-folk  call  "  thinking  parts." 
"The  Gentle  Savage"  has  the  usual  amount  of 
plot  required  of  an  American  comic  opera,  and 
that  is  almost  none  at  all ;  the  musical  numbers 
are  quite  colorless,  except  for  the  interpolated 
songs — one  is  a  revival  of  Dave  Braham's  "  Regu- 
lar Army,  Ob  !  "  and  another  is  "  Starlight,"  taken 
from  Frank  Daniels's  "  Wizard  of  the  Nile"— and 
the  familiar  Spanish  pieces  played  by  the  mandolin 
and  guitar  quartet,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  tableau 
in  the  whole  three  acts  where  the  Gentle  Savage 
has  not  the  centre  of  the  stage. 

But  the  piece  does  not  drag,  for  all  that.  It  is 
decidedly  amusing  in  its  dialogue,  which  is  of  the 
Gilbertian  school  of  inverted  logic.  The  Gentle 
Savage  has  bad  a  college  education  and  has  been  a 
social  lion,  and,  disgusted  at  the  shams  of  civiliza- 
tion, he  has  returned  to  Nature.  His  savagery 
with  "all  the  modern  improvements"  produces 
some  very  entertaining  situations.  Then,  too,  the 
piece  gives  opportunity  for  a  number  of  pretty 
stage-pictures,  notably  that  where  the  Spanish 
quartet  strum  their  instruments  in  the  balcony 
while  the  senoritas — or  should  they  be  called  hurdy- 
gurdy  girls  ?— dance  a  fandango  that  becomes  a 
mad  cancan  with  the  cowboys  in  the  court  below. 

The  piece  has  had  large  audiences  and  hearty 
applause  every  night,  and  it  is  to  be  continued  all 
next  week.  On  Monday.  February  17th,  an  elabo- 
rate production  of  "  Der  Freischutz  "  will  be  given. 


Corinne  in  "  Hendnck  Hudson,  Jr." 
The  Kimball  Opera  Company  has  been  appear- 
ing at  the  California  Theatre  during  the  past  week 
in  "  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr."  The  extravaganza  is 
not  new  to  San  Francisco,  but  so  many  new  songs 
have  been  introduced  into  it  and  so  many  new 
people  have  been  added  to  the  company,  bringing 
with  them  new  scenes  and  new  specialties  to  suit 
their  various  abilities,  that  it  is  full  of  novelty. 
Corinne,  of  course,  is  the  central  figure.  She  is  a 
comely  and  dashing  young  woman,  and  her  meth- 
ods in  singing,  dancing,  playing  the  mandolin,  and 
generally  constituting  the  life  of  the  piece,  while 
not  at  all  subtle,  have  the  charm  of  abounding 
vitality  and  good  humor.  There  are  sixty  people, 
in  all,  in  the  company,  and  among  them  are  several 
who  can  sing  and  dance  quite  cleverly.  ■« 

"Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr.,"  concludes  its  engage- 
ment at  the  California  Theatre  this  week,  and  on 
Monday  it  will  be  moved  to  the  Columbia  Theatre, . 
where  Corinne  will  play  a  week's  engagement. 

Keene  in  the  Classic  Drama. 

Thomas  W.  Keene's  engagement  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  does  not  begin  until  Tuesday  night, 
as  the  theatre  has  been  reserved  on  Monday  for 
Paderewski's  first  recital.  Keene's  opening  play  is 
"  Louis  XL,"  and  it  will  be  repeated  on  Saturday 
night ;  on  Wednesday  and  Sunday  nights  he  will 
be  seen  in  "  Richard  III."  ;  on  Thursday,  in 
"  Richelieu"  ;  on  Friday,  in  "Hamlet"  ;  and  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  "  Othello." 

Keene  was  one  of  the  prominent  members  of 
the  famous  stock  company  at  the  California  The- 
atre twenty  years  ago,  of  which  old-timers  love  to 
prate,  and  in  his  day  he  has  played  many  parts. 
His  ambition,  however,  inclined  him  toward 
Shakespearean  plays,  and  his  present  repertoire  in- 
cludes only  classic  plays.  But  it  includes  a  wide 
range  of  r61es,  such  as  Hamlet,  Othello,  Louis  XL, 
and  Richard  III.,  and  for  his  present  versatility  he 
owes  much  to  his  early  training  in  this  city. 


At  the  Home  of  Melodrama. 

"  Sins  of  the  Night,"  which  has  been  the  play  of 
the  week  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House,  is  one 
of  the  best  productions  of  Frank  Harvey,  who 
ranks  with  Pettit  and  Sims  as  a  writer  of  melo- 
drama. He  was  a  past-master  in  the  treatment  of 
the  most  thrilling  situations,  bringing  out  their 
capacity  to  stir  the  emotions  to  their  fullest  extent 
and  yet  always  preserving  the  sense  of  reality. 
He  had,  too,  a  finely  developed  power  of  charac- 
terization, and  his  plays  are  among  the  most  popu- 
lar on  the  boards.  "  Sins  of  the  Night "  has  been 
elaborately  staged  at  the  Grand,  and  the  company 
has  given  it  a  presentation  evidently  satisfactory  to 
the  large  audiences  that  have  been  present  through- 
out the  week. 

There  will  be  three  more  performances  of  "  Sins 
of  the  Night,"  and  on  Monday  night  Bartley  Camp- 
bell's play,  "My  Partner,"  will  be  given  its  first 
representation  at  the  Grand,  with  the  following  cast 
of  characters  : 

Joe  Saunders,  Fred  J.  Butler;  Ned  Singleton,  H. 
Coulter  Brinker  ;  Wing  Lee,  Charles  W.  Swain  ;  Major 
Henry  Clay  Britt,  Charles  Edmonds ;  Josiah  Scraggs, 
Frank  Hatch;  Mathew  Brandon,  J.  Harry  Benrimo  ; 
Sam  Bowler,  Charles  E.  Lothian  ;  WUlington  Widgery, 
Clement  Hopkins;  Jim  Johnson,  Edward  Browning; 
Mary  Brandon,  Maud  Edna  Hall;  Grace  Brandon, 
Florence  Thropp ;  Posie  Pentland,  Julia  Blanc. 


this  week :    this  (Saturday)  afternoon   they    sing 
"  Martha,-'  always  a  favorite  for   a   matinee,    and  ; 
to-night  a  large  audience  is  expected  for  the  first  , 
of    their    Wagnerian     nights,    the    opera     being  \ 
"  Lohengrin." 

A  double  bill  will  begin  their  second  week,  i 
"Lucia"  and  "  Cavalleria  "  constituting  the  pro- 
gramme for  Monday  night.  Tuesday  night,  ! 
"  Mignon "  will  be  sung  ;  at  the  Wednesday 
matinee,  "  Martha  "  ;  Wednesday  night,  "  Aida  "; 
Thursday,  "Carmen"  ;  Friday,  "Faust"  ;  Satur- 
day afternoon,  "  Trovatore  "  ;  and  Saturday  night, 
"  Tannhauser." 

Among  the  operas  to  be  heard  during  their  third 
and  last  week  are  "  Norma,"  "  La  Juive,"  "  The 
Flying  Dutchman,"  "  L'Africaine,"  "  Traviata," 
and  "  Rigoletto." 

Manager  Bouvier's  Return  from  the  East. 
Alfred  Bouvier  got  back  last  Tuesday  from 
New  York,  where  he  has  secured  a  strong  list  of 
attractions  for  the  Baldwin  and  California  Theatres. 
As  we  announced  last  week,  the  San  Francisco  sea- 
son of  grand  opera  by  the  artists  now  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  for  which  Mr.  Bouvier  and 
Harry  Mann  had  practically  completed  arrange- 
ments, was  found  at  the  last  moment  to  be  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  London  engagement  of  the  De 
Reszke's  and  Mme.  Melba.  For  the  Baldwin,  how- 
ever, after  the  Tavary  engagement,  Mr.  Bouvier 
has  secured  Frederick  Warde  for  a  fortnight, 
Hoyt's  new  success,  "  A  Milk  White  Flag,"  James 
O'Neill,  Richard  Mansfield,  the  Daly  Company  in 
Shakespearean  revivals  and  modern  comedies,  Nat 
Goodwin,  Katherine  Kidder  in  "Mme.  Sans- 
Gene,"  the  Empire  stock  company,  "The  Gay 
Parisians,"  Julia  Marlowe,  Alexander  Salvini,  and 
others.  And  for  the  California,  the  bookings,  after 
Keene's  season  of  legitimate  dramas,  include  Mil- 
ton Royle's  new  play,  "Friends,"  Peter  Dailey  in 
"A  Night  Clerk,"  Roland  Reed,  Robert  Mantell, 
and  Primrose  &  West's  big  minstrel  company. 

May  Irwin's  Little  Joke. 
Virginia  Dreher,  who  succeeded  Edith  Kingdon 
(now  Mrs.  George  Gould)  as  the  pretty  woman  of 
the  Daly  Company,  had  not  been  heard  from  since 
she  married  an  Englishman  named  Postlethwaite 
ten  years  ago  and  retired  from  the  stage.  But  she 
recently  returned  to  this  country  on  a  visit,  and 
while  May  Irwin,  whom  she  had  known  in 
the  Daly  Company,  was  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  in 
New  York,  the  former  Miss  Dreher  went  to 
see  her.  She  sat  in  a  box  with  her  five  little 
children  around  her,  and  when  Miss  Irwin 
came  on,  at  a  signal  from  their  mother,  the  five 
little  ones  began  to  applaud  vigorously.  Miss  Irwin 
noticed  them  and  recognized  the  mother.  As  soon 
as  the  business  of  her  part  would  admit  of  it.  Miss 
Irwin  edged  as  near  to  the  box  as  possible,  and, 
with  a  significant  glance  at  the  children,  remarked, 
in  an  undertone  :  "  Well,  Virgie,  dear  !  I  see  you 
haven't  been  idle.  Bring  them  all  round  to  see  me 
after  the  second  act." 


of  the  fistic  arena.  They  will  appear  in  a  play  \ 
called  "  A  Wicklow  Postman."  Eugene  O'Rourke  ; 
is  the  star  of  the  theatrical  side  of  the  company. 

Katy  Putnam  is  among  the  coming  attractions  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre.  She  appears  in  a  new 
comedy,  with  the  singularly  unattractive  title  "  The 
Old  Lime  Kiln."  It  is  from  the  workshop  of  C.  T. 
Dazey,  who  wrote  "  In  Old  Kentucky."  Mr.  Dazey 
seems  to  regard  the  word  "old "  in  a  title  as  a  sort 
of  mascot. 

The  failure  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  new  play, 
"  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  in  New  York,  has 
been  rather  hard  upon  Henry  Miller  and  Viola 
Allen.  Mr.  Miller's  part  contained  more  lines  than 
almost  any  other  part  than  Hamlet,  and  Miss 
Allen's  was  almost  as  long,  but  their  work  has 
gone  for  almost  nothing.  By  the  way,  the  author 
was  so  anxious  that  the  play  should  be  presented 
just  as  he  wanted  it,  that  he  read  the  whole  play 
into  a  phonograph  and  then  sent  out  the  cylinders, 
with  instructions  that  the  company  must  not  only 
follow  every  line  of  the  manuscript,  but  every  tone 
and  inflexion  of  his  voice. 

Marion  Singer,  a  comic-opera  artist  who  was 
formerly  well  known  in  San  Francisco,  has  come 
into  a  large  fortune  by  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Charles  Bowler  Atwood,  the  architect.  Tbey  were 
married  in  1881  and  separated  in  1885.  after  the 
death  of  their  child,  and  very  few  persons  knew  of 
their  marriage.  Just  before  his  death,  Mr.  Atwood 
sent  for  her,  but  she  was  singing  in  a  comic-opera 
company  in  the  South  and  could  not  reach  his  bed- 
side until  he  had  breathed  his  last.  Mr.  Atwood 
designed  the  interior  decorations  of  the  Hopkins 
house — now  the  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art— in  this 
city,  and  he  was  the  architect  of  many  notable 
mansions  in  the  East,  notably  for  W.  H.  Vander- 
bilt  in  New  York  and  Newport  and  for  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins at  Great  Barrington. 

There  was  lots  of  fun  on  a  recent  Saturday  night 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera-  House  in  New  York. 
The  opera  was  "Trovatore  "  and  Nordica  was  the 
only  one  of  the  great  singers  in  the  cast,  but  she 
was  too  ill  to  appear.  But  the  tenor  saved  the 
evening.  Signor  Russitano  was  singing  Manrico  in 
capital  voice,  taking  his  high  C  in  "  Di  quelia  pira  " 
with  a  vigor  that  brought  him  an  ovation.  He  re- 
peated it,  and  the  house  burst  into  bravos  and  two 
laurel  wreaths  were  thrown  to  him.  Then  he 
wanted  to  sing  it  again,  but  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra  shook  his  head  and  left  his  seat.  The 
applause  still  continuing,  the  little  tenor  finally  got 
the  musicians  into  their  chairs  again  and  himself 
conducted  while  he  sang.  The  audience  was  de- 
lighted, and  even  the  musicians  joined  in  the  roars 
of  laughter  that  filled  the  house. 


The  Opera  Season. 

The  Tavary  Grand  Opera  Company  will  give 

two  more  performances  at   the    Baldwin    Theatre 


Notes. 

Yvette  Guilbert  has  gone  back  to   Paris  with  an 

American  song  added  to  her  repertoire.     It  is    "  I 

Want    Yer,    Ma   Honey,"   which    she   heard    Fay 

Templeton  sing. 

Jennie  Yeamans  and  Peter  F.  Dailey  are  making 
a  great  scene  of  a  cake-walk  in  "  A  Night  Clerk,"  a 
new  farce-comedy  which  will  soon  be  seen  at  the 
California  Theatre. 

Thirty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  said  to  be 
the  salary  Colonel  Mapleson  is  to  be  paid  for  his 
direction  of  the  new  English  Academy  of  Opera, 
otherwise  the  Imperial  Opera. 

When  next  Henderson's  extravaganza  company 
comes  to  San  Francisco,  it  will  appear  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  at  popular  prices.  It  will  pre- 
sent "  Sindbad,"  and  there  are  one  hundred  per- 
sons in  the  company. 

Eugene  Canfield,  who  has  been  a  prominent 
Hoyt  farce-comedian  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  is  now 
at  the  head  of  a  company  playing  a  farce  called 
"  A  Railroad  Ticket."  It  is  booked  for  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  next  month. 

William  T.  Carleton  has  left  Proctor's  continuous 
performance  theatre  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
said  to  be  receiving  a  salary  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  is  now  singing  Sir  Julius  Benedict's 
"Lily  of  Killarney "  somewhere  in  the  North- 
West. 

"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  the  dramatization  of 
Mark  Twain's  story  that  was  brought  out  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre  in  New  York  a  few  months 
ago,  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the 
near  future.  Frank  Mayo  will  head  the  company 
and  have  the  titular  r61e. 

The  Countess  Kinsky,  who  has  been  an  operatic 
star  in  Austria  and  Germany,  is  to  be  the  hero- 
ine of  the  next  Gilbert-and-SuIlivan  opera,  and  her 
part  has  been  written  especially  to  suit  her  broken 
English.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  "  Ivanhoe,"  by  the 
way,  was  a  failure  in  Berlin. 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  still  on  the  stage  and  is 
coming  to  the  Columbia  in  a  few  weeks.  With  him 
are  Paddy  Ryan,  Parson  Davies,  and  other  lights 


A  Profit-Sharing  Success. 
An  interesting  event  occurred  at  Ivorydale,  the 
home  of  the  Procter  and  Gamble  Company,  on 
Monday,  February  3d.  The  system  of  profit- 
sharing  was  inaugurated  by  this  company  more 
than  eight  years  ago,  and  this  was  the  regular 
semi-annual  meeting  of  the  employees  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  to  them  their  share 
of  the  profits  of  the  concern  during  the  last  six 
months.  A  special  train  from  Cincinnati  conveyed 
those  interested  from  that  city  to  Ivorydale,  and 
returned  them  to  their  homes  at  the  termination  of 
the  exercises  as  the  guests  of  the  company.  The 
exercises  comprised  addresses  by  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  arrangements,  by  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden,  and  by  Congressman  Butterworth. 
The  regular  business  then  followed,  including  the 
report  of  the  trustees,  distribution  of  dividend,  and 
election  of  new  trustees.  Ivorydale  is  the  town 
that  has  grown  up  about  the  works  where  Ivory- 
Soap  is  manufactured,  and  the  proprietors  declare 
that  they  have  found  the  plan  of  sharing  profits 
successful  in  every  way. 


Beneficial  Etiects 
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THE  IDEAL  TONIC 

Prevents  Waste 

Aids  Digestion 
fortifies  Dody  and  iVlind 

Mailed  Free. 

i    Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and   j 

Portraits 

j  OF   NOTED    CELEBRITIES.  • 

Jienejicifil  and  Agreeable. 

"Every  Test  J'voves  Reputation: 
Avoid  Substitutions.    Ask  for*  Yin  Mariani.' 
At  Drtisr:rists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

P»«is:  11  M.  thisnnnii.  52  W.  16th  St..  H«  7wfc 

V0KMX:  ^3'J  uitord  Street. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAN    NESS    ATENXTE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  Angust  i,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
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California  State  Exposition 

Applications  for  exhibition  space,  or  for  con- 
cessions of  any  kind,  in  the  "  California  State  Ex- 
position," to  be  held  in  the  Madison  Square  Garden, 
New  York,  May,  1896.  should  be  filed  at  the  Ex- 
ecutive Office,  New  York,  on  or  before  March  1st. 

Application  blanks,  diagrams,  and  descriptive 
pamphlets  can  be  secured  at  this  office. 

Address  all  communications  to 

WALTER  H.  WICKES.  Manager, 

Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York. 


-  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

CAN    BE   ENGAGEO    FOR 

Parties,  Receptions,  Weddings,  Etc. 

Telephone,   Satter  1571. 

Address  E.  M.  Bogner  or  B.  Jaalas,  care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

$100.    BICYCLE  FREE.    $100. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  Sioo  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  10  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to        EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO, 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  >"o.  806  Marfeet  St. 

San  Francisco. 


are  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  has  more  than  enough  to  do ;  that  all 
her  time  and  strength  are  utilized  in  doing  heavy  -work ;  that  she 
don't  use  GOLD  DUST  WASHING  POWDER.  If  she  did  use  this 
great  cleaner,  her  heavy  work  would  be  so  lightened  that  the  little 
things  needn't  be  neglected. 

GOLD  DUST7S 

gives  a  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go,  time  to  read,  and  time  to 
sew.    Every  housewife  should  have  a  supply  of  this  great  help. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

8t.  Louis,       Chicago,      New  York,       Boston,      Philadelphia,      San  FranciBco.  | 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February   io,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  authoritative  announcement,  after  many 
rumors,  that  ex-President  Harrison  is  to  marry 
Mrs.  Mary  L.  Dirnmock  has  created  much  inter- 
est. There  was  some  speculation  as  to  what  effect 
the  marriage  will  have  on  General  Harrison's 
chances  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  Politicians 
generally  seem  to  think  that  it  will  improve  his 
chances.  A  man  who  is  a  bachelor  or  a  widower 
does  not  appeal  so  strongly  to  the  people  of  the 
land  as  does  a  married  man,  or  a  man  who  is  about 
to  be  married,  or  a  man  who  has  just  been  mar- 
ried. Grover  Cleveland's  popularity  was  vastly  in- 
creased during  his  first  term  by  his  marriage  to 
lovely  Frances  Folsom,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
her  gracious  presence  in  the  White  House  has 
added  immeasurably  to  his  popularity.  The  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States — the  "plain 
people."  as  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  call  them — 
are  husbands  and  wives,  and  they  believe  in  mar- 
riage. Therefore  it  is  that  any  man  who  desires  to 
win  their  suffrages — for  if  women  have  no  suffrage, 
they  frequently  influence  their  husbands'  ballots — 
roust  take  unto  himself  a  wife.  That  the  widowed 
ex-President  should  wish  to  marry  again  is  not 
strange.  Mrs.  Dimmock  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
his  dead  wife,  and  was  in  their  house  a  great  deal 
during  her  life.  She  is  about  forty  years  of  age,  a 
brunette,  tall,  and  handsome.  But,  as  usual,  when- 
ever a  mature  man  or  woman  marries  again,  there 
is  opposition  from  his  or  her  family.  This  is  almost 
inevitable.  But.  none  the  less,  it  seems  to  us  that  it 
is  unjust  and  selfish.  When  a  man  has  lost  a  wife, 
or  a  woman  has  lost  a  husband,  with  whom  they 
have  lived  for  years,  reared  children  who  have 
reached  manhood  and  womanhood,  married  and 
left  them — when  such  a  man  or  woman  is  left 
alone  in  the  world,  their  children  having  gone  to 
found  homes  of  their  own,  is  it  not  unjust  to  ask 
that  they  should  live  a  lonely  life  for  the  rest  of 
their  allotted  span?  Yet  that  is  what  their  chil- 
dren demand  of  them,  and  the  opposition  which 
children  make  under  such  circumstances  almost  in- 
variably springs  from  the  lowest  and  meanest  of 
motives — the  love  of  money,  and  of  testamentary 
money,  too. 


Then,  he  says,  her  beauty  of  form  was  not  de- 
tracted from  by  the  motion  of  her  legs.  This  is 
rather  intricate.  Most  women  have  confined  their 
ideas  as  to  attractiveness  on  the  wheel  to  their  cos- 
tume. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  correspondent 
is  right.  If  they  do  not  obtain  wheels  which  are 
geared  and  cranks  which  are  hung  so  as  to  fit  their 
length  of  leg,  they  are  bound  to  be  ungainly. 
Most  of  them  on  wheels  look  ungainly  enough  as 
it  is,  without  adding  to  it  by  unnecessary  ungainli- 
ness. 


I 


One  of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  social  gatherings 
in  San  Francisco  this  season  was  the  recent  dinner- 
dance  and  cotillion.  At  this  there  were  assembled  a 
number  of  the  younger  married  set,  so  called,  and 
some  of  the  girls  who  are  not  this  or  last  year's 
buds.  But  a  girl  does  not  have  to  be  a  bud  to  be 
very  charming,  and  there  are  many  of  these  young 
ladies  in  San  Francisco  who  have  chosen  to  absent 
themselves  from  dances  of  late  for  the  reason  that 
they  fear,  and  most  unjustly,  that  they  were  lagging 
superfluous  upon  the  social  stage.  When  such  a 
gathering  as  that  of  last  week  is  brought  together, 
it  follows  necessarily  that  there  are  many  who  have 
known  one  another  long  and  well.  A  social  gather- 
ing then  takes  on  an  intimate  character  which  is 
always  lacking  at  a  very  large  and  very  formal 
dance.  Further  than  that,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
while  the  buds  and  the  brownies  are  very  charming 
young  people,  they  are  still  largely  potential. 
They  are  possibilities.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  to 
know  a  bud,  and  it  is  difficult  for  a  woman  to  know 
a  brownie.  It  is  even  questionable  whether  they 
know  one  another,  judging  from  the  fantastic,  not 
to  say  hysteric,  nature  of  their  conversation,  and  it 
is  even  much  to  be  doubted  whether  they  know 
themselves.  Under  these  varying  conditions  of 
non-knowledge,  it  is  quite  evident  that  people  who 
are  not  buds  and  brownies  can  not  know  them 
enough  to  be  interested  in  them.  Therefore,  it  is 
that  the  contrast  is  all  the  more  sharply  defined 
between  the  large  dances,  at  which  both  buds  and 
brownies  abound,  and  the  very  charming  dinner- 
dance  of  which  we  speak. 


A  correspondent  writing  on  the  recent  bicycle  ex- 
hibit at  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  re- 
marks that  there  were  three  hundred  and  sixty 
bicycle  manufacturers  exhibiting,  and  not  one  of 
them  showed  anything  to  make  a  woman  look 
graceful  on  a  wheel.  This  correspondent  maintains 
that  the  wheels  used  by  women  should  be  adapted 
to  their  length  of  leg.  "For  example,"  he  says, 
"visitors  to  Asbury  Park  last  summer  continually 
turned  to  admire  a  tall,  thin,  flat-chested  girl,  who 
sat  her  wheel  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  A  moment 
later,  the  same  people  would  turn  to  smile  at  a 
brown-haired  girl  from  Tennessee,  whose  softly 
rounded  knees  worked  like  the  walking-beam  of  a 
ferry-boat.  When  both  wheels  stopped  at  the 
pier,  the  riders  stepped  to  the  ground,  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  each  was  immediately  reversed." 
The  tall  girl  who  was  flat-chested  was  a  guy,  the 
other  a  Venus.  What  was  the  cause  ?  The  tall 
girl  was  following  a  six  and  three-quarter  throw  of 
the  cranks  with  her  ankles,  reducing  the  move- 
ment of  the  knees  so  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible, 
but  the  little  Venus  was  obliged  to  send  her  short 
legs  through  a  circle  of  thirteen  and  one-half  Inches 
in  diameter,  which  made  her  look  ungainly.  "  Ten 
days  afterwards,"  says  the  expert,  "  this  plump  and 
prettv  girl  was  put  upon  a  wheel  geared  down  to 
fo:  p-nine,  with  a  twenty -six  inch  driver,  the  throw 
—  -  <s  reduced  to  four  and  one-half  inches." 


People  on  this  coast  have  little  idea  of  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  invested  in  pleasure 
yachts  on  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Only  two  steam- 
yachts,  to  our  knowledge,  have  been  built  upon  this 
coast — one  for  Edward  W.  Hopkins  and  the  other 
for  Charles  L.  Fair.  Concerning  the  latter  the 
San  Francisco  daily  papers  have  been  printing 
columns  for  the  last  three  months,  and  yet  she  is 
practically  nothing  but  a  large  naphtha-launch.  As 
indicating  the  difference  between  the  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  in  this  regard,  a  recent  number  of  the 
Marine  Review  contained  a  list  of  sixteen  steam- 
yachts  now  being  constructed  on  the  Eastern 
coast.  This  list  of  sixteen,  with  full  particulars  as 
to  length,  tonnage,  cost,  etc.,  measured  in  the  Re- 
view exactly  four  inches,  while  the  prolix  descrip- 
tions of  Mr.  Fair's  large  naphtha-launch  in  San 
Francisco  Bay  have  measured  up  to  date  in  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  about  forty  feet.  Of  these  sixteen 
steam-yachts,  one  is  for  M.  C.  D.  Borden,  and  is 
to  cost  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars.  Another  is  for  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  who  is 
the  Philadelphia  street-car  magnate.  Widener 
was,  we  believe,  originally  a  butcher,  and  has  risen 
to  be  a  millionaire.  He  is  now  entering  the  steam- 
yacht  class  evidently.  The  names  of  the  other  four- 
teen intending  yacht-owners  are  those  of  humble 
and  obscure  millionaires  who  would  not  interest 
our  readers.  The  cost  of  these  sixteen  yachts  is 
estimated  by  the  Marine  Review  at  about  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  does  not  include 
the  fittings  of  the  cabins  and  state-rooms,  which 
will  probably  double  that  amount. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Harper's  Bazar  there  is 
an  interesting  article  headed  "  Social  Failures," 
wherein  a  woman,  evidently  of  the  world,  but  not 
of  the  world  worldly,  says  :  "  I  went  to  a  ball,  the 
other  night,  and  in  the  dressing-room,  as  I  came 
away,  I  found  a  young  girl  in  tears.  I  have  never 
seen  any  distress  so  appealing,  because  so  cruelly 
occasioned,  as  that  of  this  young  girl,  neglected  in 
the  ball-room,  and  obliged  to  flee  to  the  dressing- 
room  alone,  to  hide  her  mortification  and  give  vent 
to  her  tears,  while  the  music  and  the  dance  went 
on  below,  and  she  waited,  solitary,  for  her  maid 
and  her  carriage  to  take  her  home."  The  writer  goes 
on  to  discuss  this,  and  lays  aside  the  various 
familiar  hypotheses,  such  as  the  neglect  of  men, 
the  boorishness  of  men,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
She  says  that  some  girls  achieve  social  success 
whatever  their  condition  of  fortune,  and  others  are 
bound  to  be  social  failures,  even  though  they  may 
have  family  prestige  and  fortune  to  push  them 
along.  She  says,  and  with  much  good  sense,  that 
when  such  a  girl  makes  her  appearance  "in  so- 
ciety" and  makes  a  failure,  she  had  better  with- 
draw, and  she  will  save  herself  many  bitter  hours. 
She  is  probably  right.  The  picture  which  she 
draws  of  this  young  girl  seated  sobbing  in  the 
dressing  -  room  is  not  without  its  pathos,  even 
though  to  most  of  us  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  must 
seem  most  trivial. 


The  preparations  being  made  for  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation's masquerade  ball  make  it  timely  to  say 
here  that  all  of  the  executive  committee  have 
agreed  to  wear  fancy  dress  of  some  kind.  They 
hope  by  this  means  to  start  the  other  men  in  that 
direction,  and  thereby  add  to  the  picturesqueness 
and  color  of  the  ball.  The  Arion  Society  is  now 
making  ready  for  its  annual  ball  in  New  York. 
Although  elaborate  preparations  are  always  made 
by  the  Arion  Society  in  the  way  of  floats,  etc.,  they 
have  this  year  determined  to  try  and  make  the 
wearing  of  costumes  general.  They  have,  there- 
fore, offered  the  eighteen  hundred  male  members 
of  the  society  handsome  and  costly  costumes  which 
will  be  made  to  their  order  free  by  the  society  if 
they  will  wear  them  upon  the  floor.  In  addition, 
all  the  girls  upon  the  floats,  representing  the  prin- 
cipal characters  in  the  German  fairy-tales,  will  be 
permitted  upon  the  ball-room  floor  after  the  pro- 
cession is  over,  although  they  are  merely  engaged 
for  the  evening.  So  with  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
women  in  the  ballet  —  they,  too,  will  be  allowed 
upon  the  floor.  In  this  way,  the  Arion  Society 
hopes  to  have  a  masquerade  ball  which  will  be 
indeed  a  masquerade.  Last  year  the  Arions  spent 
twenty-three  thousand  dollars  upon  floral  and  archi- 
tectural decorations  alone.  At  the  masquerade  ball 
of  the  Art  Association,  John  Stanton,  chairman  of 
the  decoration  committee,  promises  some  very  novel 
effects,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  big  house 
upon  the  hill,  with  its  parqueterie  floors,  its  pol- 
ished wood  panels,  its  rich  gilding  and  caning,  its 
elaborate  mural  and  ceiling  decoration,  tawdry  as 
some  of  it  is,  will  light  up  beautifully,  and  that  it  is 
an  ideal  place  for  a  masquerade.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  men  who  design  attending  will  conform 


with  the  wishes  and  example  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee, and  go  in  fancy  dress. 


There  has  been  of  late  years  in  New  York  some 
slight  indications  of  a  movement  toward  a  certain 
order  of  "swell  Bohemianism,"  such  as  exists  in 
London.  In  that  great  city  there  is  a  very  charm- 
ing circle  of  people,  consisting  of  artists,  actors, 
journalists,  literary  men.  and  others  connected 
with  the  arts,  who  are  well-to-do.  There  are  many 
of  these  in  London,  composed  of  such  men  as  Sir 
Frederick  Leighton,  who  has  just  passed  away, 
Sir  John  Millais,  Marcus  Stone,  and  Luke  Fildes, 
the  eminent  Royal  Academicians,  Mr.  an  1  Mrs. 
Kendal,  the  actors,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Clement 
Scott,  the  dramatic  critic,  and  his  wife,  and  people 
of  that  order  generally.  Many  of  them  have 
handsome  houses  in  the  West  End  of  London, 
and  entertain,  giving  charming  little  dinners  and 
musical  gatherings,  ignoring  both  the  bloated  and 
beefy  "city"  millionaires  and  the  aristocratic  if 
somewhat  poverty-stricken  swells  of  the  decayed 
side  of  the  aristocracy.  This  is  the  kind  of  "  swell 
Bohemianism  "  which  prevails  in  its  independent 
way  in  London,  and  there  is  a  very  similar  circle 
in  Paris,  although  in  Paris  there  are  more  spotted 
peaches  in  the  basket,  to  use  the  simile  of  Dumas 
fils,  than  there  are  in  London  \  there  still  exists 
in  London  some  slight  prejudice  against  loose- 
girdled  ladies.  New  York,  ever  an glo maniacal, 
has  been  following  London,  and,  as  usual,  is 
wrong.  The  kind  of  Bohemianism  which  New 
York  has  taken  up  is  not  the  right  kind.  For  ex- 
ample, Yvette  Guilbert  has  sung  recently  at  two 
private  houses  in  New  York,  that  of  Mr,  and  Mrs. 
Reginald  de  Koven  and  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ronalds.  This  is  a  sort  of  Bohemianism  that 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Bohemian  circles  of 
which  we  speak  in  London.  Yvette  Guilbert's 
songs  are  not  fit  to  be  heard  even  in  the  low  cafes 
in  Paris,  where  she  sings.  Not  one  decent  girl 
in  five  thousand  in  France  has  ever  heard  her 
sing.  When,  then,  she  is  taken  into  private 
houses  by  people  in  America,  they  are  doing 
something  which  French  people  of  respectability 
would  not  do,  and  inasmuch  as  they  know  more 
about  Yvette's  songs  than  the  Americans,  they 
must  be  supposed  to  know  what  it  is  decent  for  a 
Frenchwoman  to  sing  and  for  Frenchwomen  to 
hear. 


Don't   buy    cheap,    trashy   bind- 
ings that    are    dear   at    any    price. 
You  pay  but  a  trifle 
more  for 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 

and  save   your  time,   your  money 
and  your  dress. 

Look  for   "S.    H.    &   M."on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 
If  your   dealer    will   not  supply  you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York 
City. 


The  literature  of  the  bloomer  increases  in  vol- 
ume. One  of  the  most  peculiar  things  to  record  of 
late  is  that  one  Thomas  Royce  has  just  received  a 
patent  on  bloomers.  It  strikes  one  with  surprise 
that  this  article  can  be  patented,  because  it  must 
have  been  worn  in  various  shapes  by  women  since 
the  world  began,  or  since  they  began  wearing  clothes 
at  all,  which  was  presumably  when  Eve  ate  of  the 
tree  of  knowledge.  But  the  Patent  Office  has, 
after  minute  examination,  discovered  that  while 
possibly  Mr.  Royce  might  not  patent  female 
trousers,  he  was  entitled  to  patent  the  word 
"  bloomers  "  as  applied  to  an  article  of  female  ap- 
parel, that  being  new,  or,  rather,  distinctively 
American.  The  Patent  Office  most  generously  ad- 
mitted that  women  had  been  wearing  bifurcated  gar- 
ments, particularly  in  Oriental  countries,  for  many 
centuries,  but  still  Mr.  Royce,  it  seems,  has  a  right 
to  the  use  of  the  word  "  bloomers."  Last  summer 
at  Del  Monte,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  number  of 
ladies  who  wore  bicycle  suits  objected  to  the  use  of 
the  term  "  bloomers,"  and  designated  their  bags  as 
"Algerian  trousers."  Now  that  Mr.  Royce  has 
secured  his  patent,  any  such  procedure  would  be 
deemed  an  attempt  to  evade  royalties.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Royce  upon  his  success,  but  we  fear 
he  will  have  difficulty  in  making  it  profitable. 
While  the  inclination  of  women  to  wearing  trousers 
has  become  most  marked,  we  think  that  Mr.  Royce 
will  have  difficulty  in  collecting  his  royalties. 
But  if  he  succeeds  in  raising  this  head-tax — -pour 
ainsi  dire — upon  all  women  who  wear  bifurcated 
garments,  Mr.  Royce  will  become  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice. 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Care  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  134  MARKET  ST. 
&3T  Send  for  Circulars. 


Woolen  underwear  produces  that  weak 
condition  of  tin-  skin  wh'ch  causes  colds 
and  catarrh. 


THE  DR.  DEIMEL 

Linen-Mesh 
Underwear 


Is  the  softest  material  ever  worn  next  to  the 
skin,  healthful,  cleanly,  warm,  never  cold,  like 
ordinary  linen,  durable,  especially  well  made 
and  attractive,  never  overheating,  irritating  or 
cumbersome  like  wool,  and  without  the  defects 
of  cotton  or  silk. 

A  thorough  absorbent,  drying  quickly. 

Highly  recommended  by  physician's, 
and  all  tvIio  hare  worn  it. 

Try  it.     Ton  will  be  sure  to  like  it. 

Far  sale  only  at  store, 

111    MONTGOMERY    ST. 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


.      Approved   by  Highest 
\  Medical  Authorities  as 
'  a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

a    for  infants  and  adults. 

p-— r— «=a^= avL-^tl  Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^  W^  ^  p 
Samplei»'ailed.(Namethispaperir  PC  E,  EL 
GERHARD  ME\>"E>'  CO..  Sewark,  >'.  J  . 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


An  Austrian  firm  has  invented  a  pack  of  cards  as 
an  aid  to  piety.  "  There  are  thirty-two  cards, 
each  with  a  short  indulgence  prayer  upon  it.  The 
cards  are  shuffled,  the  players  draw  them,  and 
then,  concentrating  his  thoughts  upon  some  friend 
or  relative,  each  repeats  the  prayer  for  that  friend 
or  relative's  soul."  "The  game."  say  the  pub- 
lishers, "  is  one  to  become  popular  in  pious  circles." 
To  the  ordinary  card-player  it  seems  to  be  lacking 
in  variety,  but  it  will  doubtless  have  its  attractions. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moclton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPOND JENTS  : 

New  Vnrlc  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

i  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Eank 

London Messrs.  N,  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Cnicaso  \  Union  National  Bank 

)  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Lotus....... Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Back  of  Nev/  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg,  Bremen,  Frankfort-oc-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney.  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong.  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sta. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Csih  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier 
Directors— J ohn  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo  E 
Gray.  John  J .  McCook.  Charles  b\  Crocker.  Dudley  Evans 


CONNECTICUT    FIRE  INSURANCE   GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,  $1,000,000;  Assets,   SI, 193,- 
001.69:  Surplus  to  Pol  icy-Holders,  §1,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Dr.  Johnson  paid  a  pretty  compliment  to  Mrs. 
Siddons  when,  for  the  moment,  he  had  no  chair  to 
offer  her  :  "  Madam,  you  who  so  often  occasion  a 
want  of  seats  to  other  people  will  more  easily  ex- 
cuse the  want  of  one  yourself." 

An  Argonaut  contributor  writes  us  from  Lower 
California  that  he  has  just  been  down  on  the  Gulf 
Coast,  where  he  went  in  a  Chinese  junk  com- 
manded by  a  Dutch  captain  to  examine  a  Mexican 
mine  for  an  English  company,  and  that  on  the  trip 
his  Irish  cook  drank  up  all  the  Scotch  whisky. 


The  Chap  Book  is  authority  for  this:  "Kipling 
is  writing  a  story  for  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
Kipling  1  However,  with  his  usual  breeze  and  the 
vinous  quality  of  his  style,  he  concludes  a  chapter 
thereof :  '  And  the  fellow  tossed  down  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira,  and  turned  to  leave  the  room,'  etc. 
Little  Bok,  in  a  panic,  wires  the  brawny  jungle 
man  :  '  Can  you  change  "  Tossed  down  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira  ?  "  Ladies'  Home  Journal  rules  forbid 
mention  of  wine.'  Kipling  wires  four  words  : 
'  Make  it  Mellin's  food.'  *' 

Several  years  ago  (says  Moses  P.  Handy),  Mr. 
Reed  and  Mr.  Dingley  attended  a  dinner  given  by 
Roswell  P.  Flower,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
Congress.  Mr.  Reed  is  not  a  drinking  man,  but 
takes  a  glass  of  wine  when  he  feels  like  it.  Mr. 
Dingley,  a  total  abstainer,  was  on  this  occasion  the 
only  man  at  the  table  who  eschewed  the  bottle. 
While  conviviality  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Dingley 
was  called  from  the  room  for  a  moment.  Mr. 
Reed  noticed  the  absence  of  his  colleague,  and 
with  great  anxiety  began  looking  under  the  table. 
"  What  is  the  matter.  Reed  ?"  said  the  host.  "I 
was  looking  for  Dingley,"  said  Reed,  with  a  per- 
fectly straight  face. 

It  is  related  in  the  Bookman  that  at  a  New  York 
theatre  one  night  recently,  some  one  pointed  out  to 
Mrs.  Craigie  ( ' '  John  Oliver  Hobbes  " )  a  lady  in  the 
opposite  box  as  being  a  well-known  American  nov- 
elist who,  like  Mrs.  Craigie  herself,  writes  over  a 
masculine  nom  de  guerre.  Some  details  were 
added  as  to  her  intense  and  vivid  nature. 
"Why,"  said  the  informant,  "the  other  day 
some  one  asked  her  whether  she  had  decided 
how  she  would  prefer  to  die  ;  and  she  answered 
that  she  had  long  ago  made  up  her  mind  on  that 
point.  Said  that  she  had  decided  to  be  kissed  to 
death  !  "  Mrs.  Craigie  put  up  her  lorgnette  and 
took  a  long  look  at  the  lady.  "  Ah,  I  see,"  she 
said,  after  a  short  inspection  ;  "  she  evidently  in- 
tends to  be  immortal !  " 

Richard  Harding  Davis,  according  to  Vanity,  is 
not  an  ardent  admirer  of  Henry  Irving  and  Miss 
Terry.  When  one  recalls  his  quarrel  with  Edward 
W.  Townsend  over  the  "  Major  Max  "  article,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  not  like  Miss  Terry, 
for  on  meeting  him,  she  told  him  how  glad  she  was 
to  know  him,  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  his  work 
in  the  past,  and  how  much  she  anticipated  reading 
his  last  book,  "  Chimmie  Fadden,"  which  was  so 
well  spoken  of.  Mr.  Irving  also  made  a  sad  mistake 
when  Davis,  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Irving,  was 
honored  by  sitting  next  to  him.  Davis  had  arrayed 
himself  with  rows  of  orders  and  medals  presented 
to  him  by  the  Sultan  and  the  President  of  Bolivia 
and  various  other  dignitaries.  These  orders  Mr. 
Davis  would  no  more  travel  without  than  he  would 
without  his  tooth-brush.  It  was  with  the  greatest 
satisfaction,  therefore,  that  he  saw  they  attracted  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Irving,  and  all  the  guests  noticed 
that  the  actor  raised  his  eye-glass  and  scanned  them 
closely,  and,  alas,  for  Mr.  Davis  !  all  the  guests 
heard  Mr.  Irving  remark  :  "  How  interesting.  I 
always  like  to  see  college  badges  !  " 


Our  correspondent,  "Dorsey,"  sends  us  from 
Paris  the  following  don-mot  of  Maurice  Donnay 
on  the  Lebaudy-De  Marsy  case,  with  the  remark 
that  it  has  not  yet  been  published  even  in  the  Paris 
papers .  Mile.  Marsy,  the  young,  beautiful,  and 
clever  actress  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  who  re- 
signed her  position  there  this  autumn  under  the 
plea  of  ill-health,  but  in  reality  to  accompany  the 
late  Max  Lebaudy  when  he  was  ordered  to  Amelie- 
les- Bains,  and  to  whom,  it  is  said,  in  return  for  her 
devotion  the  poor  young  millionaire  has  given  sev- 
eral millions,  has  lately  returned  to  Paris  and  is 
the  subject  of  much  gossip  here.  The  other  even- 
ing Maurice  Donnay,  the  witty  playwright  and 
author  of  "  Amants,"  now  having  such  a  successful 
run  at  Sarah  Bernhardt's  theatre,  La  Renaissance, 
went  into  Jeanne  Grauier's  loge — she  takes  the  lead- 
ing part  in  his  play — to  congratulate  her  on  her 
rendering  of  it.  The  subject  of  Marsy  and  Le- 
baudy came  up.  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Maurice  Donnay, 
"  Mile.  Marsy  is  a  consummate  actress  and  can  fill 
any  part.  She  went  to  Amelie-les- Bains  to  play 
'  Le  Malade  Imaginaire,'  and  has  returned  to  Paris 
to  take  the  rdle  of  '  La  Legataire  Universelle.' " 


Apropos  of  the  efforts  lawyers  make  to  escape 
from  the  New  York  Court  of  Special  Sessions  as 
soon  as  their  cases  are  over,  in  order  to  avoid  being 


appointed  as  counsel  for  impecunious  defendants, 
the  Sun  tells  this  story:  "An  old  hand  bad 
just  concluded  a  case  and  was  doing  his  pret- 
tiest to  reach  the  door,  with  a  young  lawyer  a  yard 
or  two  behind  making  for  the  same  goal.  Just  as 
the  older  man  disappeared,  Justice  Jerome  called 
his  name,  but  of  course  got  no  answer.  The  other 
had  his  hand  on  the  door-knob,  when  the  justice 
called  to  him,  intending  that  he  should  take  the 

case.     '  Mr.  Jones,  will  you '  he  began.     '  Yes, 

your  honor,  I  will,'  interrupted  young  Jones  ;  '  I'll 
call  him  back,  he's  just  outside,"  and  before  the 
court  could  interfere,  he  darted  out  the  door. 
'Joe,  the  judge  wants  you  there  in  court,"  he  said, 
catching  up  to  his  fellow-lawyer,  who,  with  a  wry 
face,  retraced  his  steps.  '  Did  you  send  for  me, 
your  honor  ?  '  be  asked  Justice  Jerome,  and  court, 
lawyers,  and  spectators  caught  on  to  the  joke,  and 
there  was  a  great  laugh.  '  I  did  not,  Mr.  Smith,' 
said  the  justice,  '  but  now  that  you're  here,  will  you 
kindly  act  as  substitute  in  this  case  for  your  de- 
parted colleague,  Mr.  Jones  ?'  Young  Jones  kept 
out  of  Special  Sessions  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week." 


VALENTINE    VERSES. 


Grace's  Valentine. 
Such  a  dainty  valentine  ! 

Cupids,  mottoes,  lace, 
Roses,  satin  frills— in  fine, 

Just  the  thing  for  Grace  ! 

Push  the  satin  frills  apart, 

Lo  !  beneath  the  lace 
Lies  a  flimsy,  tinsel  heart — 

Just  the  thing  for  Grace  ! — Ex, 


Two  Valentines. 
Love,  at  your  door  youog  Cupid  stands 

And  knocks  for  you  to  come : 
The  frost  is  in  his  feet  and  hands, 

His  lips  with  cold  are  numb. 
Grant  him  admittance,  sweetheart  mine, 

And  by  your  cheering  fire 
His  lips  shall  loosen  as  with  wine 

And  speak  forth  my  desire. 

He  left  me  not  an  hour  ago, 

And  when  the  rascal  went 
Barefooted  out  into  the  snow 

I  asked  him  whither  bent. 
Quoth  he:   "  To  her  whose  face  is  like 

A  garden  full  of  flowers, 
To  her  whose  smiles  like  sunlight  strike 

Across  the  winter  hours." 

No  more  he  said,  no  need  of  more 

Had  I  to  know.     I  knew 
His  path  lay  straight  unto  your  door — 
That  face  belongs  to  you. 
"  Godspeed,"  I  cried,  "  and  give  her  this 
When  you  her  face  shall  see  ;  " 
And  on  his  lips  I  set  a  kiss, 
"  A  valentine  from  me  ! " 

— Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

A  Colonial  Valentine. 
In  the  days  of  patch  and  powder — 

Dreamful  days  of  long  ago — 
If  the  damosels  were  prouder 

Than  to-day  we  may  not  know  ; 
But  it  is  no  elf  of  fancy 

That  low  whispers  to  us  how 
Love's  persuasive  necromancy 

Then  was  much  the  same  as  now. 

On  the  Island  of  Manhattan 

Dwelt  there  one  of  beauty  rare, 
Where  sleek  beeves  were  left  to  fatten 

In  the  pastures  broad  and  fair. 
There,  in  his  provincial  glory. 

Ruled  her  sire — so  stories  run — 
In  the  times  of  merry  Tory, 

And  of  Colonel  Washington. 

This  sweet  maiden  had  a  lover, 

Though  her  father  kept  her  hid 
{Trust  a  youth's  eyes  to  discover 

Beauty  'neath  the  closet  lid  ! ) 
And  at  every  tender  meeting 

Would  he  urge  her,  "  Love,  be  mine  ! " 
And  he  pondered  such  a  greeting 

For  an  ardent  valentine. 

How  he  marred  the  virgin  paper 

Ere  he  saw  a  perfect  page, 
Burning  many  a  midnight  taper 

In  his  "  fine  poetic  rage  "  ! 
But  at  last,  when  he  had  penned  it 

Neatly  o'er,  and  made  no  blur. 
By  a  servant  did  he  send  it. 

Waxed  and  perfumed,  unto  her. 
Came  the  servant  dashing  faster. 

Faster  still  the  highway  down. 
Cried,  "Your  lady  says,  my  master, 

Tltat  Iter  sire  lias  gone  to  town." 
"  Not  in  vain  did  I  implore  her," 

Thought  he  as  he  cleared  the  stile. 
Surely  happier  adorer 

Never  rode  a  madder  mile. 

Little  at  the  door  he  tarried  ; 

Sought  he  out  the  fair  one's  shrine : 
"  Let  us  fly,  love,  and  be  married ; 
Be  this  day  my  valentine  ! " 
We  will  draw  the  modest  curtain. 

For  she  answered  with  a  kiss  : 
If  she  had  not,  I  am  certain 
/should  not  be  writing  this  ! 

— Clinton  Scollard. 

Verses  with  a  Valentine. 
I  can  not  send  you  in  this  iron  time, 

A  dainty  lace  and  paper  thing, 
With  wreaths  of  roses  and  a  pretty  rhyme 

Of  love,  devotion,  and  the  wedding-ring  ; 


And  Cupid's  self  imprintedlon'the  page. 
In  varied  colors,  in  suggestive  way. 

With  bow  and  arrows,  relics  of  an  age 

We  laugh  at  and  despise  in  this  stem  day. 

Lace  paper's  out  of  style,  and  quite  passSe 
Are  tinsel  roses,  while  the  rhymes  themselves 

Are  in  our  mother's  albums,  laid  away 

With  school-girl  fancies  on  forgotten  shelves. 

And  Cupid's  self  can  never  claim  a  thought. 
Nor  all  the  symbols  that  his  worship  deck  ; 

Love,  nowadays,  is  not  won  but  bought : 
I'll  send  you  for  your  valentine — a  check  ! 

|  -/-  M. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  lately  about  the 
invasion  of  all  fields  of  occupation  by  the  female 
sex.  It  is  said  that  every  occupation  in  the  United 
States  now  followed  by  men,  with  the  exception  of 
two — that  of  soldiers  and  mariners — is  also  followed 
by  women.  From  a  recent  paragraph,  it  is  evident 
that  in  England  an  unusual  occupation  has  also 
been  invaded  by  women.  The  director  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Gardens  at  Kew  has  placed 
two  young  ladies  at  work  there.  These  two  damsels 
came  from  Swanley  Horticulture  College,  which 
makes  a  specialty  the  study  of  flowers,  plants,  and 
fruits  by  women.  The  only  condition  that  the 
director  has  made  is  that  they  shall  wear  trousers 
while  at  work.  This  was  rendered  necessary  be- 
cause they  could  not  be  engaged  as  "  gardeners," 
owing  to  the  age  limitations,  but  only  as  "boys," 
and  the  conscientious  director  could  not  see  his 
way  clear  to  engaging  them  as  "  boys  "  unless  they 
wore  trousers,  which  they  cheerfully  donned.  He 
has  since  been  overwhelmed  with  applications 
from  other  girls  who  also  wished  to  don  the  breeks, 
but  he  has  declined  to  engage  any  more  for  the 
present. 

Tommy — "Papa,  what  comes  after  a  million,  a 
cotillion  ?  "  Papa — "  No,  my  son,  a  million  and  a 
cotillion  generally  go  together." — Bazar. 


We  are  Poisoned  by  Air  and  "Water 

When  they  contain  the  germs  of  malaria.  To  an- 
nihilate these  and  avoid  or  conquer  chills  and  fever, 
bilious  remittent,  or  dumb  ague,  use  persistently 
and  regularly  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which 
also  remedies  dyspepsia,  liver  trouble,  loss  of 
strength,  nervousness,  rheumatism,  and  kidney 
complaint.  Appetite  and  sleep  are  improved  by 
this  thorough  medicinal  agent,  and  the  infirmities 
of  age  mitigated  by  it.  A  wineglassful  three  times 
a  day. 

—  Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Limited,  Dor- 
chester,  Mass.,  the  well-known  manufacturers  of 
breakfast  cocoa  and  other  cocoa  and  chocolate 
preparations,  have  an  extraordinary  collection  of 
medals  and  diplomas  awarded  at  the  great  inter- 
national and  other  exhibitions  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. The  house  has  had  uninterrupted  prosperity 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  and  is  now  not 
only  the  oldest  but  the  largest  establishment  of  the 
kind  on  this  continent.  In  view  of  the  many  imita- 
tions of  the  name,  labels,  and  wrappers  on  their 
goods,  consumers  should  ask  for  and  be  sure  that 
they  get  the  genuine  articles  made  at  Dorchester, 
Mass. 


The  Genuine  "Brown's  Bronchial  Tro- 
ches" are  sold  only  in  boxes.  They  are  wonder- 
fully effective  for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  or  Irritation 
of  the  Throat  caused  by  cold. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


well  begun  is  half  done.  Begin 

well  by  getting  Ferry's  Seeds. 

Don't  let  chance  determine 

your  crop,  but  plant  Ferry's 

Seeds.    Known   and  sold 

everywhere. 

Before  you  plant,  get 

Ferry's  Seed  Annual 

for  1S96.    Contains  more  prac- 
tical   information    for  farmers 
and  gardeners  than  many  blgh- 
priced  textbooks.    Mailed  free. 

D.  31.  FERRY  &  CO.,     DETROIT,  MICH.    J 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1S77  to  18JHJ. 


VOLUMES    I.    TO     XXXVII. 


The  Thirty-seventh  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Gladness  Comes 


\X/ith  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
*  *  transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  'which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts—gentle efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  "why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore  . 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28M-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OGGIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPACT. 

FOR  JAPAJf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANCE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Street! 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  1 5 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and   passage  apply  at    company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  g  a.  m.  Feb.  14,  2g,  March  15,  30. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Feb.  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Feb.  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Feb.  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Feb.  7,  n,  15,  10, 
23,  27,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  dav  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada.  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazartan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  WUlametU 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  ro  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Saturday,  February  15th, 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  10  a.  si. 
Australian  SS.  MARIPOSA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,     Thursday.  |  March 
5th,  2  p.  M. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields.  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Lowrates. 
Special  parties  to  Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,   February   15th  and 
March  10th,  1896. 
Ticket  office,   114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 
_^^^^^^^^^^^_^^__^^^_^^^        General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    S teamen, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

PROM   NEW  V0RK: 

Germanic February  ig     Germanic March  18 

Teutonic February  26     Teutonic March  .5 

Britannic March  4     Britannic April  t 

Majestic March  11     Majestic April  8 

Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40' 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

ag  Broadway,  Now  York. 
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February  io,  1896. 


The  Hooker-Goad  Wedding. 
A  very  pretty  home  wedding  took  place  last 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  five  o'clock,  when  Miss 
Ella  Goad  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  C. 
Osgood  Hooker.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  and  is  known  as  one  of  the 
belles  in  our  leading  set.  The  groom  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  and  is  prominent 
alike  in  social  and  club  circles. 

The  Goad  family  residence,  on  the  corner  of 
Washington  and  Gough  Streets,  was  the  scene  of 
the  wedding,  and  it  was  artistically  decorated  for 
the  occasion.  Fully  five  hundred  invitations  had 
been  issued,  and  the  majority  were  represented  in 
person. 

Precisely  at  five  o'clock  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis 
played  Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March  "  on  the 
piano,  accompanied  by  a  string  orchestra,  as  the 
bridal  party  descended  the  staircase  from  the  upper 
floor,  passing  through  a  lane  defined  by  white  silk 
ribbons,  which  were  held  by  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham, 
Mr.  Maxwell  McNutt,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  R.  Folger.  The  bride's  two  sisters,  Misses 
Aileen  and  Genevieve  Goad,  acted  as  bridesmaids, 
and  she  was  escorted  by  her  father.  Mr.  Robert 
G.  Hooker  was  best  man.  Upon  arriving  in  the 
main  salon,  the  marriage  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  rector  of  Grace  Church.  The 
dresses  of  the  bride  and  her  sisters  are  described 
as  follows : 

The  bride  wore  an  elegant  robe  of  lustrous  white  satin, 
made  with  a  long  court-train  and  trimmed  profusely  with 
flounces  of  old  point  de  Bruxelles  lace,  which  were  caught 
np  here  and  there  with  dainty  clusters  of  orange-blos- 
soms. The  bodice  was  made  with  a  high  neck,  and  the 
long  sleeves  of  point  lace  terminated  in  ruffles  over  the 
ungloved  hands.  There  was  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms 
in  her  coiffure,  holding  in  place  the  fleecy  veil  of  white 
silk  moleine.  She  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
and  orange-blossoms. 

The  two  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike  in  becoming 
gowns  of  white  Inlle,  over  white  satin,  with  trimmings  of 
Valenciennes  lace.  The  corsages  were  high,  the  sleeves 
long,  and  the  gloves  of  white  undressed  kid.  Following 
the  English  fashion,  they  wore  short  veils  of  white  tulle. 
Their  hand-bouquets  were  of  Jacqueminot  roses. 

After  the  wedding  ceremony  there  was  a  brief 
period  for  extending  congratulations  to  the  newly 
married  couple,  and  at  six  o'clock  they  left  the 
house  to  make  a  wedding-tour.  They  will  return 
in  about  a  month,  and  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer will  occupy  a  cottage  at  Sausalito.  The  wed- 
ding-gifts were  of  unusual  elegance.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  bounteously  during  the  even- 
ing under  Ludwig's  direction,  and  the  younger 
element  danced  until  quite  a  late  hour.  It  was  a 
brilliant  and  enjoyable  affair  in  every  respect. 


The  Bull-Jarboe  Wedding. 

At  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
there  was  a  very  pretty  wedding  at  noon  last 
Thursday.  The  bride  was  Miss  Katbryn  Jarboe, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  R.  Jarboe,  who  was  a 
prominent  attorney-at-law  of  this  city.  The  groom 
was  Mr.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  a  young  journalist  of 
New  York  city. 

The  church  was  artistically  decorated  and  con- 
tained a  large  assemblage  of  friends  of  the  happy 
pair.  At  noon  the  wedding  cortege  made  its  ap- 
pearance and  marched  down  the  central  aisle.  It 
was  headed  by  the  vested  choir,  which  sang  the 
*'  Bridal  Chorus"  from  "  Lohengrin."  Then  came 
the  ushers,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Owen,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Dr.  George 
M.  Richardson,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Addison  Mizner.  They  were  followed  by  the  maid 
of  honor,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  of  Oakland,  and 
then  came  the  bride  accompanied  by  her  brother, 
Mr.  Paul  Jarboe.  In  the  chancel  they  were  met 
by  the  groom  and   his  best  man,  Mr.  Charles  P. 


Hanley,  of  Shasta  County.  The  dresses  of  the 
bride  and  maid  of  honor  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  an  elegant  robe  of  modern  design  made 
of  the  new  white  moire"  miroire  antique  and  finished  with 
a  court  train  about  three  yards  in  length.  The  corsage 
was  high  and  was  trimmed  with  white  chiffon  and  point 
d'Alencon  lace  that  has  been  in  the  family  for  fully  four- 
score years.  The  Pompadour  sleeves  were  about  three- 
quarter  length,  and  were  met  by  gloves  of  white  un- 
dressed kid.  Encircling  the  high  collar  was  a  band  of 
Etiuscan  gold,  a  family  heirloom.  The  veil  of  white 
moleine  was  fastened  to  her  coiffure  by  a  diamond 
brooch,  a  gift  from  the  groom,  and  fell  in  gentle  ripples 
to  the  end  of  the  train.  She  carried  a  bouquet  of  beau- 
tiful red  Ulrich  Bruener  roses. 

Miss  Kate  Clement  wore  a  very  stylish  and  becoming 
gown  of  Dresden  pink  silk,  in  beautiful  floriated  designs, 
made  walking  length.  The  sleeves  were  long  and  the 
corsage  high,  with  a  fichu  of  pink  chiffon.  She  wore  a 
large  hat  of  black  velvet  trimmed  with  a  black  ostrich 
plume  and  a  red  rose. 

The  ceremony  was  most  impressively  performed 
by  Rev.  W.  W.  Moreland,  during  which  a 
hymn  was  chanted  by  the  choir.  Their  melody 
was  again  heard  as  the  bridal  party  left  the  chan- 
cel for  their  carriages.  The  wedding  was  followed 
by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Jarboe,  1299  Taylor  Street,  to  which  about 
sixty  friends  and  relatives  of  the  newly  wedded 
couple  had  been  invited.  After  congratulations 
had  been  tendered,  an  elaborate  breakfast  was 
served.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bull  left  on  an  early  train 
for  Santa  Cruz,  and  will  pass  -  some  time  at 
"  Concha  del  Mar,"  the  Jarboe  cottage,  after 
which  they  will  visit  Santa  Catalina  Island  and 
Coronado.  They  will  remain  on  this  coast  about 
six  months,  and  then  go  to  New  York  city  to  re- 
side permanently.  The  bride  was  the  recipient  of 
a  large  number  of  beautiful  gifts. 


The  Pond-Grant  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  Grant  and  Mr. 
Edward  Pond  took  place  last  Monday  evening  at 
St.  Luke's  Church.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Watson  Grant,  and  the 
groom  is  the  son  of  ex-Mayor  and  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Pond.  Masses  of  palms  and  clusters  of  St. 
Joseph's  lilies  formed  the  attractive  decoration  of 
the  chancel. 

It  was  about  half-past  eight  o'clock  when  the 
bridal  party  arrived  in  the  church,  and  to  the 
notes  of  the  "  Bridal  Chorus,"  from  "  Lohengrin," 
marched  to  the  chancel,  where  the  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  of  San  Mateo, 
assisted  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Moreland,  rector  of  St. 
Luke's.  Miss  Fanny  Grant,  the  bride's  sister, 
acted  as  maid  of  honor,  and  the  best  man  was  Mr. 
Albion  White.  The  ushers  comprised  Mr.  Samuel 
Moore  Pond,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Grant,  Mr.  Harry 
Wilson,  Mr.  Philip  Thornton,  Mr.  Charles  Far- 
quharson,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  Clement.  The  bride's 
father  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
The  dresses  worn  by  the  young  ladies  are  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  a  handsome  robe  of  blanc-ivoire  satin, 
with  a  flowing  Princesse  train.  The  corsage  was  high, 
and  was  trimmed  with  a  bertha  of  rare  old  point  appliqu^ 
lace — a  family  heirloom  for  three  generations.  The  long 
veil  of  white  tulle  was  fastened  to  the  coiffure  by  a  brooch 
of  diamonds  in  the  form  of  a  bee — a  gift  from  the  groom. 
She  carried  an  ivory-bound  prayer-book — also  a  gift  from 
the  groom. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  attired  in  a  gown  of  bouton 
d'or  satin,  made  walking  length,  and  trimmed  with  chiffon 
of  the  same  shade  and  point  lace.  She  carried  a  cluster 
of  daffodils. 

After  the  wedding  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  2017  Lyon  Street, 
which  was  attended  by  a  limited  number  of  inti- 
mate friends  and  relatives.  An  elaborate  supper 
was  served.  The  wedding-gifts  were  many  and 
costly.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pond  left  on  the  following 
day  for  a  southern  tour,  and  upon  their  return  will 
reside  at  2017  Lyon  Straet. 


The  Mann  Birth  day- Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  entertained  a 
few  of  their  friends  last  Monday  evening  at  their 
residence  on  Washington  Street.  Games  were  a 
feature  of  the  evening  and  a  supper  was  served. 
The  guests  were  : 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Willett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Dempster  McKee,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  Miss  Genevieve 
Mee,  Miss  Susie  Wells,  Miss  Lillie  Boole,  Miss  Sallie 
Field,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter,  Mr.  William  Woods,  Mr. 
William  Gage,  Mr.  W.  Boole,  and  Mr.  W.  Miller. 


Absolutely 
Pure 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque. 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  will  be  the 
scene  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  18th,  of  the 
fourth  annual  Mardi-Gras  bal  masque-  given  under 
the  auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association. 
The  former  affairs  of  the  kind  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful, socially  and  artistically,  that  the  directors 
feel  confident  of  even  a  greater  success  this  year, 
particularly  as  they  have  such  an  elegant  mansion 
in  which  to  entertain.  The  invitations  to  the  ball 
are  now  out,  and  quick  responses  are  earnestly 
solicited.  A  ticket  admitting  a  lady  and  gentle- 
man will  cost  ten  dollars,  and  a  ticket  admitting  a 
lady  only,  five  dollars.  The  grand  march,  led  by 
Prince  Carnival  and  his  suite,  will  commence  at 
nine  o'clock.  Officers  of  the  army,  navy,  and 
National  Guard  are  requested  to  appear  in  full- 
dress  uniforms.  Ladies  must  wear  fancy-dresses 
or  dominoes  and  masks.  With  gentlemen,  fancy- 
dress  is  not  obligatory,  but  it  is  hoped  that  as 
many  as  possible  will  don  costumes  to  add  to  the 


picturesque  effect.  All  maskers  will  pass  before 
a  Vise"  Committee  before  entering  the  ball-room. 
There  will  be  two  large  orchestras,  playing  con- 
tinuously, and  an  elaborate  supper. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra,  in  response  to 
a  request  from  many  of  our  leading  citizens,  has 
decided  to  have  its  benefit  concert  at  Metropolitan 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  February  17th.  This 
orchestra  has  so  many  times  and  so  cheerfully  re- 
sponded to  play  for  charity  affairs  when  appealed 
to,  that  it  is  hoped  that  now,  when  money  is 
needed  in  it  own  treasury,  its  past  efforts  will  not 
lack  financial  appreciation.  It  is  proposed  to  give 
a  programme  that  will  attract  all  lovers  of  good 
music. 

Sousa's  famous  band  will  give  its  concerts  in  this 
city  during  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  The 
soloists  are  Miss  Myrta  French,  soprano,  and  Miss 
Currie  Duke,  violinist,  and  the  novelties  this  year 
will  be  a  "  Carnival  of  Nations,"  in  which  a  regi- 
ment of  soldiers  and  many  ladies  will  participate, 
and  a  new  march,  "King  Cotton,"  which  Sousa 
composed  for  the  cotton  States  exposition. 

Frau  Amelia  Materna  is  coming  to  San  Francisco. 
She  is  singing  with  Herr  Andricek,  the  violinist, 
who  made  his  first  American  appearance  with  the 
Seidl  orchestra  a  short  time  ago,  and  his  tour  in- 
cludes a  series  of  concerts  in  San  Francisco  under 
the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 


"  Hear,  Ye  Faithful,  Hear,"  a  soprano  solo  with 
violin  obligato,  by  the  late  J.  H.  Rosewald,  has 
been  published  by  Otto  Sutro  &  Co.,  Baltimore, 
and  is  for  sale  at  the  music-stores. 


Paderewski,  the  celebrated  pianist,  will  give  a  re- 
cital at  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday  evening, 
February  10th,  and  matinees  on  the  following 
Wednesday  and  Friday. 


The  first  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular,  Concert, 
of  this  season,  will  take  place  this  afternoon.  The 
programme  is  one  that  should  attract  a  large  audi- 
ence. 


The  Loring  Club  will  give  a  concert  next  Thurs- 
day evening  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


A  certain  Augusto  Pedro  de  Oliveira  has  caused 
to  be  printed  in  the  Diario  Popular,  a  newspaper 
published  at  Sao  Paulo,  in  Brazil,  the  following  ad- 
vertisement : 

"In  view  of  the  rash  and  usurping  proceeding  of  the 
British  Government  toward  the  government  of  my  coun- 
try, 1  declare  that  from  this  day  forward  I  decline  the 
friendship  which,  up  to  this  date,  I  have  had  with  some 
Englishmen.  1  declare,  further,  that  my  establishment, 
called  '  Serea  Paulista,'  as  before,  is  open  to  receive  any 
foreigner  with  courtesy,  except  the  English,  who  belong 
to  a  country  at  present  directed  by  an  unscrupulous  gov- 
ernment. 

"  Long  live  Brazil !  " 

All  over  the  world  evidences  like  this,  of  dislike 
for  the  British,  are  constantly  cropping  up.  The 
British  know  it,  are  rather  proud  of  it — and  are  en- 
dangered by  it. 


An  American  lady  who  recently  visited  Para, 
Brazil,  was  invited  while  there  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  wealthy  merchant.  Everything  was  very  gor- 
geous  and  lavish  in  South  American  style,  but  on 
leaving,  she  was  amazed  to  hear  her  hospitable 
host  say  to  her  :  "  If  you  have  any  washing,  send 
it  here."  It  is  the  custom  there,  it  seems,  for 
wealthy  households  to  take  in  laundry  work  as  an 
employment  for  their  large  retinue  of  servants. 
"It  did,  however,"  said  the  relator,  "give  me  a 
turn  at  the  end  of  a  formal  dinner-party  to  be 
asked  for  my  soiled  linen." 


An  ocean  wedding  trip  :  Bride  (exasperatingly 
well)— "  I'm  so  sorry,  my  love.  Couldn't  I  bring 
something  up  for  you  ?  "  Bridegroom — "  No,  thank 
you  ;  I  can  attend  to  all  that  myself." — Judge. 


—  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural 
medicinal  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  as  a  positive  relief 
and  cure  for  constipation,  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
and  all  kidney  and  liver  troubles.  Try  it  ;  it  only 
costs  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


SKIN  DISEASES 

Instantly  Relieved 

by 

A  WARri  BATH 

with 

Cuticura  Soap 

And  a  Single  Application  of 

CUTICURA 

The  Great  Skin  Cure 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  British  depot: 
F.  Newbkrt  tc  Sons,  1.  Kine  Edward-et.,  London.  Fottse 
Dkuq  a.'.- l>  Cueu.  Coup.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston,  IS.  S.  A. 


LOVELY 
SPRING, 

Naturally  lovely  in  California,  is 
thrice  lovely  at  Byron,  situated 
among  the  hills  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Diablo,  where  none  but  gentlest 
breezes  and  warmest  sunshine  is 
found.  It  is  the  ideal  place  for 
convalescents  recovering  from  the 
numerous  diseases  that  yield  to  the 
Famous  waters  of  the  Famous 

BYRON    HOT    SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


We  have  been  doing  the  best 
engraving  in  San  Francisco  and 
thereabout  for  fifteen  years,  and 
yet  not  everybody  who  wants  fine 
engraving  comes  to  us.' 

Not  everybody  knows  every- 
thing— that's  the  reason. 

Visiting-cards,  invitations,  announce- 
ments, etc. 

H    S    CROCKER    COMPANY 
227  Post  street' 
215  Bush  street 
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—  In  the  art  of  engraving  no  depart- 
ment  requires  more  care  or  skill  than  the  stamping 
of  note-papers  with  monogram,  crest,  or  coat-of- 
arms.  Perfect  workmanship  is  assured  by  Cooper 
&  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  G.  D.  Morse,  photographer,  916  Market 
Street,  Columbian  Building,  is  making  cabinets  at 
cut-rate  prices.  ^    

—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


of  Oof  fee  and  \Jea, 
giving  nourishment  in 
pierce  of  stimulant,  & 
providing  food  as  well 
as   drink. 

ShirardoiH'  s  Cocoa 
for  breakfast  or  lunch 
is  the  ideal  beverage, 
easier  and  quic/cer  t5" 
made  than  TTea  or  *£• 
Coffee.  ■J'or  nursing 
mothers  and  for  child- 
ren  it  has  no    equal. 

J?f  gou  want  the 
strongest,  purest  and 
best,    ask  for 

l2r*     t£r*     t£r*     t]?*     t£fr      f2r*     t£r*       *£r* 
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9  Ghirardelli's 

l COCOA 


I 


Sold  Ig   ail  Srocers 
32  cups  for  SS  cents 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  Misses  Juliette  and  Hannah  Williams  and 
diss  Edith  McBean  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to-day 
t  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  will  give  a  matinee 
ausicale  and  tea  next  Saturday  at  her  residence, 
829  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  hold  its  final 
ueeting  of  this  season  next  Friday  evening.  It 
/ill  be  a  leap-year  cotillion  to  be  led  by  Miss  Ella 
robart. 
The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Club  will  give  its 
nal  dance  of  this  season,  a  leap-year  party,  next 
Monday  night  at  Golden  Gate  Hall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  home  in  Oakland,  and 
ntertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mr. 
nd  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  Ella  Good- 
ill,  Miss  Elinor  Wood,  Miss  Janette  Watt,  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell.  Mr.  Frederick  McNear,  and 
dr.  J.  A.  McNear. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
>arty  on  Friday  evening,  in  the  Red  Room  at  the 
3ohemian  Club,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Cruttschnitt. 

Mrs.  A.  Borel  and  her  daughters,  the  Misses 
3race,  Anita,  Sophie,  and  Alice  Borel,  gave  a  mati- 
i£e  tea  last  Saturday  from  four  to  seven  o'clock,  at 
heir  residence,  606  Stockton  Street,  and  enter- 
ained  many  of  their  friends.  They  were  assisted 
n  receiving  by  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  Perry 
Eyre,  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Horace 
sperry.  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie, 
vliss  May  Phelan,  Miss  Page,  Miss  Grace  Martin, 
vliss  Kate  Salisbury,  Miss  Lillian  O'Connor,  and 
vliss  Edith  Pratt. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  matinee  tea,  last 
Tuesday  at  her  home  on  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of 
Vliss  Jennie  Cheesman,  whose  engagement  to  Mr. 
Af.  H.  Schumacher  we  announced  last  month. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
iallie  Maynard,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss 
£thel  Lincoln,  Miss  Delia  Mills,  Miss  Elinor 
JVood,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Jennie  Aldrich, 
ind  Miss  Mary  Harrington.  There  were  about 
eventy-five  young  ladies  present,  who  enjoyed 
Mrs.  Jewett's  hospitality  and  some  musical  selec- 
ions  by  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Delia 
Mills,  and  Miss  Harrington. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  an  enjoyable  high 
ea  last  Sunday  evening  at  her  home  on  Gough 
Street,  and  pleasantly  entertained  about  fifteen  of 
ler  friends. 

Commencing  to-day,  the  rooms  of  the  San  Fran- 
;isco  Art  Association  will  be  closed  to  the  public 
n  order  to  allow  the  decorators  to  work  in  prepar- 
ing the  rooms  for  the  Mardi-Gras  bal  masque}. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumg  of  movements 
o  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  are  expected  to  return 
"rom  Washington,  D.  C,  to-day. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  has  sold  her  home  in  London 
to  Mr.  M.  K.  Klatz,  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  is  visiting  San  Diego  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  are  passing  a  few  weeks 
at  Pasadena  and  other  resorts  in  Southern  California. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Dickinson,  who  have  been  passing  the  winter  in  this  city, 
will  occupy  their  cottage,  Craig  Hazel,  at  Sausalito,  on 
(Vpril  1st. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Townsend  have  returned  to 
New  York  city  after  a  visit  here  of  several  week's. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Eouvier  returned  from  their  East- 
ern trip  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  the  Misses  Elizabeth  and 
Marian  Huntington,  and  Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  are 
passing  a  month  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  have  removed 
:o  2005  Steiner  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome  are  making  a  brief  visit  at 
Coronado. 

Misses  Ethel  and  Bee  Hooper  are  visiting  Mrs.  John 
A.  Darling  at  the  Presidio. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  were  in  Constantinople 
early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  and  Mrs.  K.  B.  Favre  have  re- 
turned from  the  East,  and  are  now  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  who  has  been  confined  to 
his  rooms  for  the  past  three  weeks  with  a  severe  attack  of 
pneumonia,  has  been  able  to  sit  up  a  few  hours  each  day 
since  last  Wednesday.  If  no  relapse  occurs,  he  will 
probably  be  out  in  a  week.  During  his  illness,  several 
hundred  of  his  friends  have  visited  him  or  left  cards  and 
flowers  at  the  hotel.  Mr.  Greenway,  if  he  be  able,  will 
act  as  floor-manager  at  the  Mardi-Gras  bal  masque*. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Painter,  of  Alameda,  will  leave 
this  evening  for  Aransas  Pass,  Tex.,  where  they  will  re- 
main about  a  week.  On  the  return  trip  they  will  slop 
over  at  New  Orleans  to  witness  the  Mardi-Gras  festival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stern,  formerly  Miss  Elise  Meyer, 
who  were  married  in  New  York  city  last  month,  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Craig  Lippincott,  of  the  J .  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
will  leave  Philadelphia  next  Wednesday  for  this  coast  on 
a  pleasure  trip.  He  will  be  accompanied  by  Mrs.  and 
Mbs  Lippincott,  whom  he  will  leave  in  this  city  for  a  pro- 
longed visit. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig,  who  left  Los  Angeles  a  fortnight 
ago  for  Prescott,  Ariz.,  is  now  in  New  York  city. 


Advices  from  the  City  of  Mexico  say  bull-fighting 
has  been  interdicted  in  the  republic  after  the  fulfill- 
ment of  present  contracts.  The  cause  is  supposed 
to  be  the  frequent  dangerous  disorders  and  turbu- 
lence at  the  fights  by  spectators. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest   personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Commander  Edward  D.  Taussig,  U.  S.  N., 
will  be  commissioned  executive  officer  of  the  Monadnoek 
on  March  2d. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  James  G.  C.  Lee,  U.  S.  A.,  Quar- 
termaster-General for  the  Division  of  the  Pacific,  is  in 
Washington  D.  C.  It  is  said  that  he  is  seeking  the  posi- 
tion of  Quartermaster-General  of  the  Army,  to  succeed 
General  Bacheller,  who  is  to  retire  Dext  June. 

Major  Curtis  E.  Munn,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Benicia  Barracks,  sailed  last  Thursday 
on  the  Mariposa  for  a  visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Mrs.  Munn  accompanied  him. 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  special  duty  at 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Captain  Leopold  O.  Parker,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A,, 
has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to  Benicia  Bar- 
racks. 

Captain  Francis  Tuttle,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  Bear,  vice  Captain  M.  A. 
Healy,  now  under  court-martial  in  this  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cnarles  F,  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  40 
West  Fifty-Ninth  Street,  in  New  York  city. 

Chief-Engineer  E.  G.  Schwartz,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Bear  and  ordered  East. 

Passed-Assistant  Engineer  G.  W.  McElroy,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the 
Adams. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Benicia  Barracks  to  San  Diego, 
Lieutenant  Richmond  McA.  Schofield,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,   has  been   granted  one   month's  leave  of   ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  B.  W.  Leavell,  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  arrived  last  Saturday  from  Phcenix,  Ariz.,  and 
reported  at  the  Presidio  for  examination.  He  has  been 
acting  as  instructor  of  the  National  Guard  of  Arizona. 
Lieutenant  Harry  R.  Lee,  Eleventh  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  arrived  here  recently  from  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.,  and 
reported  at  the  Presidio  for  examination. 

Lieutenant  William  T.  Littebrant,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Fort  Assinniboine,  Mont., 
after  undergoing  examination  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Wilmot  E.  Ellis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
was  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st. 

Ensign  R.  E.  Coontz,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  and  ordered  to  the  Phil- 
adelphia, 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  the  guest, 
for  a  couple  of  weeks,  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Starr,  U.  S.  A,,  at  Angel  Island. 

Commander  H.  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  inspection  and  sur- 
vey at  the  Mare  Island  Navy-Yard. 

Captain  B.  F.  Day,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached  from 

the  Baltimore  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  D.  F.  Tozier,  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been  ordered 

to  superintend  the  construction  of  new  launches  being 

built  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash. 

Surgeon  J.  A.  Hawke,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia  as 
fleet  surgeon. 

.  Surgeon  J.   M.  Steele,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
special  duty  on  the  Independence. 

Assistant-Surgeon  A.  Farenholt,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and  Passed 
Assistant-Engineer  A.  Moritz,   U.  S.  N.,  have  been  de- 
tached from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Monterey. 
Chief-Engineer  A.  Kirby,  TJ.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Monadnoek. 

Assistant-Engineer  F.  D.  Read,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Monadnoek  for  duty  on  March  20th. 

Lieutenant  A.  Gleaves,  TJ.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  S.  Morgan, 
TJ.  S.  N.,  Ensign  R.  S.  Douglass,  TJ.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign 
M.  L.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  ordered  to  special  duty 
on  the  Independence, 

Lieutenant  J.  M.  Roper,  TJ.  S.  N„  assumed  duty  on 
the  Monadnoek  last  Tuesday. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Holmes,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  G.  W.  Brown,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered 
to  the  branch  hydrographic  office  at  Portland,  Or. 

Lieutenant  James  L.  Sill,  U.  S.  R..C.  S.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  duty  on  the  RicJtard Rush. 

Lieutenant  O.  M.  Lissak,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  granted 
six  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  with  permission  to  go  to  sea. 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  Jr.,  TJ.   S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred   from   the    Fifth  Artillery   to  the  Second  Ar- 
tillery, Battery  H,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Conway  H.  Arnold,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  from  the  Second  Artillery  to  the  Fifth 
Artillery,  Battery  I,  at  Fort  Mason,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  Wheeler,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Fourth  Artillery  to  the  Fifth  Artillery, 
Battery  I,  at  Fort  Mason,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  Edmund  M.  Blake,  TJ.  S.  A.,  recently  of  the 
Fifth  Artillery,  has  been  assigned  to  the  Fourth  Artillery, 
at  Washington  Barracks,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Clough  Overton,  TJ.  S.  A.,  recently  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  has  been  assigned  to  the  First  Cavalry, 
Troop  H,  at  Fort  Sill,  O.  T. 

The  following  officers  have  been  detached  from  the 
Baltimore  and  granted  three  months'  leave  :  Lieutenants 
A.  E.  Culver  and  W.  A.  Marshall,  Ensigns  G.  N.  Hay- 
ward,  C.  M.  Fans,  L.  H.  Everhart,  W.  H.  Buck,  Chief- 
Engineer  J.  A.  Scott,  Paymaster  D.  A.  Smith,  Assistant- 
Engineer  A.  Hartrath,  and  Chaplain  W.  H.  I.  Reaney. 


Those  who  have  dealings  with  the  brokers  on 
Wall  Street  know  that  in  their  notices  of  purchases 
the  word  "bought"  is  abbreviated  "  bot,"  while 
sold  for  sales  is  spelt  out.  It  is  said  that  the  late 
Daniel  Drew,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was  not  an 
educated  man,  always  insisted  that  "bot"  spelt 
"bought,"  and  so  wrote  it  in  his  notices  to  his 
customers.  Gradually  the  abbreviation  was  gen- 
erally adopted  as  a  time-saving  method. 


The  late  George  Augustus  Sala  once,  on  arriving 
at  Victoria  Station,  called  a  cab  and  ordered  the 
driver  to  take  him  to  the  Buckingham  Palace 
Hotel.  The  cabby,  supposing  that  Sala  was  a 
foreigner,  drove  all  round  town,  and  finished  by 
pulling  up  with  a  flourish  at  the  hotel  door.  Sala 
sat  silently  in  the  cab,  and,  on  alighting,  simply 
said  :  "  Silly  ass  I  "  and  handed  the  man  a  shilling. 


Still  proud:  "  Yes,  brethren,"  said  the  convert, 
"I  am  an  humble  Christian  now,  but  in  my  un- 
regenerate  days  I  flatter  myself  that  you  wouldn't 
meet  a  finer  or  more  thorough-bred  sinner  in  a 
day's  walk." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Out  id  the  West. 
Thus  departed  Hiawatha 
To  the  land  of  the  Dakotas, 
To  the  land  of  handsome  women  ; 
And  in  ninety  days  returning 
A  divorcelet  he  brought  with  him. 
To  his  wife  he  sent  the  ha-ha — 
Sent  her  back  unto  her  ma-ma, 
In  the  outskirts  of  Chicago. 

— Nebraska  State  Journal. 


Susan  Simpson. 
Sudden  swallows  swiftly  skimming. 

Sunset's  slowly  spreading  shade, 
Silvery  songsters  sweetly  singing, 

Summer's  soothing  serenade. 

Susan  Simpson  strolled  sedately. 
Stifling  sobs,  suppressing  sighs. 

Seeing  Stephen  Slocum,  stately 
She  stopped,  showing  some  surprise. 

'  Say,"  said  Stephen,  "sweetest  signer; 
Say,  shall  Stephen  spouseless  stay  ?  " 
Susan,  seeming  somewhat  shier, 

Showed  submisstveness  straightway. 

Summer's  season  slowly  stretches, 

Susan  Simpson  Slocum  she — 
So  she  signed  some  simple  sketches — 

Soul  sought  soul  successfully. 

Six  Septembers  Susan  swelters  ; 

Six  sharp  seasons  snow  supplies  ; 
Susan's  satin  sofa  shelters 

Six  small  Slocums  side  by  side. 

— Boston  Globe. 


An  Unfair  Advantage. 
I  envy  the  man  who  makes  Mabel  her  shoes, 

Because,  to  get  down  to  the  root, 
We  both  take  our  orders  from  her,  but  you  see. 
The  cobbler  has  Mabel  to  boot. 

— New  York  Herald. 


The  first  and  second  parts  of  Volume  V.  of  the 
Proceedings  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences, 
which  have  recently  been  issued,  contain  several 
notable  papers  of  interest  to  the  scientific  world 
generally  and  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  particular. 
They  discuss  the  fauna  and  flora  and  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  country  from  Alaska  to 
Mexico,  and  present  to  the  world  several  curious 
and  important  discoveries.  Among  those  who  con- 
tribute papers  are  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  Stanford  University,  Dr.  H.  H.  Behr,  Gustav 
Eisen,  John  Van  Denburgh,  William  H.  Ashmead, 
George  H.  Ashley,  J.  G.  Cooper,  Alice  Eastwood, 
and  Flora  Hartley.  The  plates,  including  two  in 
colors,  are  very  handsome,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  elaborate  maps  in  each  part. 


The  Philadelphia  Times  asserts  that  at  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  republic  have  there  been  so 
few  ex-Presidents,  ex- Vice-Presidents,  widows  of 
Presidents,  and  defeated  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President  surviving  as  there  are  to- 
day. There  is  only  one  living  ex-President,  Mr. 
Harrison  ;  there  is  only  one  living  ex- Vice- Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Morton  ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  de- 
feated candidate  for  President  excepting  Harrison 
and  Cleveland,  and  the  only  living  defeated  can- 
didate for  Vice-President  is  Whitelaw  Reid.  There 
are  only  two  living  widows  of  Presidents — Mrs. 
Grant  and  Mrs.  Garfield. 


"  Not  an  inch  of  room  left  in  the  house,"  was 

the  answer  of  Chicago  hotel  clerks  a  fortnight  ago 

to  the  inquiries  of  tired  travelers.     Never  since  the 

closing  days   of   the   World's   Fair  have   Chicago 

hotels  done  the  business  which  was  then  crowding 

into  them.     Cots,  which  had  been  stacked  away  for 

three  years,  were  brought  out  and  placed  in  halls 

and  parlors.     The  bicycle  show  was  the  immediate 

cause,  although  the  regular   commercial  business 

was  heavy. 

*    •    ■ 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  had  a  delightful  time 

of  it  on  his  visit  to  Paris  last  summer,  but  he  is 

paying  for  it  now,  as  the  visit  is  being  caricatured 

in    Brussels.     The  king  is   practically  pictured  as 

having   made   the   visit   to   see    Mile.    Emelienne 

d'Alencon,    of   the  Scala.     He   wished   to  stop  it, 

but  he  found  there  was  no  censor  in  Belgium. 


When  the  self-made  and  purse-proud  Jones  said, 
"  I  began  life  without  a  cent  in  my  pocket,"  the  im- 
pecunious Smith  sighed  and  answered  :  "  I  didn't 
even  have  a  pocket !  " 


ITO,  SOTOMI  I  COMPANY, 

Japanese  Goods 

Art  Pottery,  Curios,  and  Rugs 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. San  Francisco,  Cat. 


FOR    SALE. 


A  span  of  bay,  standard,  fast  road-mares  ; 
five  years  old,  fifteen  and  one-half  hands, 
one  thousand  pounds  each  ;  warranted 
sound  and  gentle.  Terms  low.  Can  be 
tried.     Address 

B.  JOEDAK,  JK., 

3519  Washington  St.,  City. 


Q£ 


APTIVE    SWEETS 


■ 


Flora's 
,  Bower." 


i.  MATCHlXSS 

!  MURRAY ,'&LANMAN'S 
-FLORIDA  WATER. 

"^ORTHE  HANDKERCWEF.TOILET  AND  BATH. 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  us  convince  yon  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 

Cor.  Fine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 

GST  Write  for  catalogue. 


iW 


IS  THE 
MOUNT 
FOR   96 


BARNES 
BICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

IG-I8  DrummSt. 

RETAIL  STORE: 

1640  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  C&L 


Y    WHITER 

Hummer! 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special    Pride    Taken    In    the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly   Furnished    Rooms 

Single    and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Guests   TVill    be 

Given   Special    Rates. 
Elevator  Runs  Day  and  Night. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


— T  HE — 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


February  io,  1896. 


Sunset 


limited 


Will  take  Visitors  DIRECT  to  the 

2  Famous  Festivals  2 

...  OF  THE    SOUTH  .  .  . 


No   Loss  of  Time  !      Xo   Extra    Expense  ! 
All  the  Comforts  of  Home  en  route  ! 


Midwinter  Carnival 

AT  PHEENIX,  ARIZONA, 

Begins  February  19TH,  and  for  four  days 
that  interesting  frontier  city  will 

Run  Mad  with  Merrymaking 

There  will  be  Indian  and  Cowboy  Sports, 
all  kinds  of  Games,  Tournaments,  Races, 
Music,  Pageants,  Parades,  and  unrivaled 

Wild  West  Exhibitions. 

Phcenix  distances  the  world  in  last-named 


feature. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  15 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  16 


THE  AVf'KLD-FAMOUS 


MARDI  CRAS 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

Takes  Place  February  17,  18,  19. 

The  unique  and  intensely  fun-making 
character  of  this  time-honored  festival  is  too 
well  known  to  need  other  mention  than  the 
bare  announcement  of  dates. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  II 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  12 


Inquire  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 
Agents  for  advertising  matter  giving  full 
particulars. 


The  pleasure  and  safety  of 

BtCYCLE    RIDING 

depend  largely 

npon  the 

Tires  used. 


.Great  Q.  &  J.  Tire. 


"  The  most  Reliable  Tire  on  M.artA" 

has  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 

most  popular  of  all  -wheels,  the 

Any  Bicycle  Dealer  will  supply   G.   &*  J. 
Tires   on   any  wheel,  if  you   insist. 

GENEEAI  AGENT-T.  H.  B.  VAKNEl 
1325  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


IK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Pastor — "  Of  course,  you  should  do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  Parishioner 
— "  I  suppose  so,  but  I  really  couldn't  afford  it." — 
Vogue. 

"  Do  you  notice  any  change  in  Dumley  ?  "  asked 
the  tall  man.  "  No,  I  don't,"  snapped  the  other 
man,  sourly.  He  was  Dumley's  tailor. — Rockland 
Tribune. 

After  marriage  :  She—"  I  thought  you  told  me 
your  salary  was  fifty  dollars  a  week?"  He — "Oh, 
no  ;  I  said  I  earned  fifty,  but  I  only  get  ten." — 
Yale  Record. 

"  Your  crime,"  said  the  South  Dakota  judge, 
"is  absolutely  inexcusable,  A  man  who  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  get  a  divorce  deserves  no 
mercy."  And  he  gave  the  convicted  bigamist  the 
full  penalty  of  the  law. — Puck. 

"  If  you  don't  do  something  on  this  bill  before 
the  fifteenth,  I  intend  to  sue  you."  "  Ah.  And 
will  you  permit  me  to  recommend  Sharpe  & 
Steele  ?  I  receive  a  percentage  on  all  they  get  out 
of  me." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Judge—"  Are  you  aware  of  any  mitigating  circum- 
stances in  your  case?"  Criminal — "Yes,  your 
honor,  this  is  the  fiftieth  time  1  have  been  arrested 
for  vagrancy,  and  I  thought  that  perhaps  we  might 
get  up  a  little  jubilee." — Household  Words. 

She — "You  don't  care  for  my  kisses  any  more." 
He — "The  idea  !  Before  we  were  married  I  used 
to  expect  a  dozen  or  so  in  payment  for  a  box  of 
candy,  and  now  1  deem  only  one  of  them  sufficient 
payment  for  anew  dress." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

The  mendicant  stood  before  the  wayfarer  with 
outstretched  hand.  "  Please,  sir,"  he  said,  "  I  have 
seen  bettei*days."  "  Well,  that's  no  affair  of  mine, ' 
said  the  wayfarer  ;  "  make  your  kick  to  the  weather 
man  if  you  don't  like  this  kind  of  a  day." — Chicago 
Post. 

"  If  you  love  me,"  he  said,  impressively,  "you 
will  never  chew  gum  under  any  circumstances.  I 
am  satisfied  that  it  is  injurious."  "But,  Alfred,'' 
she  protested,  "  you  know,  I  haven't  any  caramels." 
It  was  only  then  that  he  realized  what  a  mistake  he 
had  made. — Chicago  Post. 

Miss  Cycleton — "  Mrs.  Wheeler's  husband  is  too 
mean  to  live!"  Miss  Sprockett — "How  so?" 
Miss  Cycleton — "  Why,  the  other  day  he  over- 
heard me  saying  to  his  wife  that  we  ought  to  have 
a  bicycle  club,  and  he  sang  out,  coarsely,  '  What's 
the  matter  with  an  axe  ? '  " — Puck. 

"I  see  a  funny  thing  in  the  paper  some  days 
sence.  It  said  that  Queen  Elizabeth  always 
wanted  to  run  away  when  she  seen  a  sheriff's 
officer.  I  got  the  same  complaint."  Everett 
Wrest — "  I  wonder  ef  it  is  possible  that  royal 
blood  flows  in  your  veins  ?  " —  Washington  Star, 

"  I  wish  to  say,"  shouted  that  eminent  tragedian, 
Mr.  Barnes  Tormer,  "that  the  fiend  who  threw 
that  china  egg  and  knocked  me  breathless  is  nothing 
but  a  brute,  with  the  instincts  of  an  assassin.  I  am 
inured  to  ordinary  expressions  of  disapproval,  but 
this  is  more  than  flesh  and  blood  can  bear  1  " — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Professor  of  Shakespeare — "This  morning  we 
have  cases  of  ellipsis.  Definition.  Yes  ? "  As- 
piring sympathetic  student — "Omission  of  a  word 
or  idea  easily  supplied  from  the  context."  Pro- 
fessor of  Shakespeare  —  "  Exactly.  Example. 
Yes?"  Aspiring  sympathetic  student — "Shake- 
speare's frequent  use  of  '  Go  to  1 '  " — Puck. 

Dobson — "  What  made  you  give  up  that  play  you 
were  going  to  have  in  your  Amateur  Dramatic 
Company  ?  Did  the  actors  all  back  out  ?  "  Fogge 
— "No;  that  wasn't  the  trouble;  but  our  leading 
lady  insisted  on  wearing  a  dress  with  a  train  three 
yards  long,  and  the  stage  is  only  eight  feet  by  six, 
so  we  decided  to  have  a  monologue." — Bazar. 

D. — "  What,  you  an  inveterate  smoker,  actually 
refuse  a  cigarette  ?  "  V. — "  The  fact  is,  my  doctor 
has  forbidden  me  to  smoke."  A  month  later,  D. 
meets  his  friend  V.  with  an  enormous  cigar  in  his 
mouth.  D. — "  I  say  !  Didn't  you  tell  me  your 
doctor  had  ordered  you  to  give  up  smoking  ?  "  V. 
— "  Certainly  ;  but  you  must  know — he  died  last 
week." — Reims  Theater. 

Birdie — "  That  young  minister  from  Christian- 
endeavorville  is  a  perfect  fraud."  Kittle — "How 
so?"  Birdie — "  Why,  we  went  out  for  a  moon- 
light stroll  together  last  evening,  and  when  we 
were  miles  away  from  everybody  else,  he  said  that 
he  wanted  to  tell  me  the  old,  old  story."  Kittie — 
"  Well  ?  "  Birdie — "  Well — I  told  him  to  go  on — 
you  know — and  what  do  you  think  !  He  began  to 
tell  me  about  Jesus  !  " — Jury. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderfnl  how  he  always  has  l 
brand  new  story  to  6t  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'cm  to  him." 
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By  a  Washington  dispatch  dated  February  ioth,  we  learn 
Democratic  joy  that  the  Democratic  "popular3'  loan  will 
Over  the  bring   in    to    the   government   the    sum    of 

New  loan.  $111,378,836.97.     A  little  over  one-third  of 

this  goes  to  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends,  the  Pierpont-Morgan 
Syndicate.     They  could  have  secured  more — they  made  a 


very  suspicious  bid,  which  was  only  an  infinitesimal  decimal 
higher  than  the  bid  of  the  Stewarts,  a  rival  syndicate — but 
the  bids  of  the  small  banks  throughout  the  country,  eager 
to  get  the  bonds,  overtopped  them,  and  they  had  to  be  con- 
tent with  about  thirty-four  out  of  the  hundred  millions.  As 
they  got  all  of  the  last  lot,  however,  on  very  much  better 
terms,  they  ought  to  be  content.  The  gold  reserve,  we  may 
remark,  has  fallen  to  $42,000,000  on  the  day  these  lines 
are  written,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  will 
speedily  have  need  of  all  the  hundred  millions  just  borrowed 
to  replenish  that  waning  fund. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Democratic  organs  are  shouting 
themselves  hoarse  over  the  "  success  of  the  popular  loan  "  ; 
wild  pagans  of  joy  burst  from  their  editorial  bugles  ;  hysteri- 
cal head-lines  decorate  their  columns  ;  the  "  success  of  the 
popular  loan  "  has  apparently  turned  the  Democratic  editorial 
head. 

For  one  who  is  neither  Democratic  nor  insane,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand  this  frenzy  of  joy.  Why  are  the  Demo- 
crats so  surprised  that  the  government's  credit  is  good? 
Or  are  they  surprised  that  it  is  so  good  after  three  years  of 
Democratic  rule?  In  that  case,  we  may  understand  their 
surprise  without  understanding  their  joy.  For  we  believe 
that  the  good  faith,  the  honor,  and  the  credit  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  firmly  maintained,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  through  panic  and  depression,  through 
treason,  copperheadism,  and  civil  war — even  through  a  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  This  last  is  difficult,  but  the  country 
has  weathered  as  great  if  not  greater  evils  than  Mr.  Cleve- 
land and  his  party,  and  will  weather  even  them. 

The  ingenuous  joy  of  the  Democrats  in  finding  that  the 
government  can  borrow  money  from  its  own  people  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at.  The  administration  had  given  itself,  body 
and  soul,  to  the  money-lenders  of  Wall  and  Lombard 
Streets.  The  last  two  iniquitous  bond  deals,  aggregating 
$162,000,000,  were  handed  over  by  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration to  those  syndicates  of  Shylocks,  at  figures  so  ex- 
orbitant that  they  are  scarcely  credible.  In  addition  to  the 
high  rate  of  interest  paid — a  rate  so  high  that  it  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  world — the  syndicates  made  some 
$12,000,000  in  "commissions."  With  the  gratitude  usual 
among  pawnbrokers,  they  determined  to  put  the  country  in 
a  hole,  and  drive  a  harder  bargain  with  it  next  time.  They 
almost  succeeded.  When  Mr.  Cleveland's  extraordinary 
war  message  caused  a  fall  in  American  securities,  his  syndi- 
cate friends  jumped  on  them,  and  "shorted"  them  for  all 
they  were  worth.  They  have  been  discrediting  them  ever 
since,  and  "American"  bankers,  so  called,  have  not  been 
ashamed  to  conspire  with  their  Lombard  Street  pals  to  de- 
press American  stocks.  They  had  a  twofold  motive — to 
make  money  by  "  shorting  "  American  stocks,  and  to  create  a 
feeling  of  insecurity  which  would  prevent  the  negotiation  of 
another  American  loan  in  the  money  markets  of  Europe,  by 
which  means  it  would  fall  into  their  hands,  and  they  would 
bunco  the  United  States  out  of  another  ten  or  twelve  mill- 
ions. Fortunately  for  the  country,  Cleveland  and  Carlisle 
became  alarmed  at  the  last  moment,  and  issued  their  cele- 
brated midnight  call  for  the  "  popular  "  loan. 

The  Democratic  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  can  borrow  a  hundred  millions  from  its  citizens  in 
time  of  peace  is  rather  curious  when  one  reflects  on  the  high 
credit  this  country  has  always  maintained,  and  that  Repub- 
lican administrations  negotiated  loans  of  thousands  of  mill- 
ions during  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
colossal  debt  rolled  up  by  that  war  was  steadily  reduced 
during  the  years  that  the  Republican  party  was  in  power. 
From  August,  1865,  to  July,  1892,  the  national  debt  was  re- 
duced by  the  enormous  amount  of  nearly  two  billions  of 
dollars — $1,914,905,107,  to  be  exact.  It  was  during  this 
period  that  the  aggregate  debts  of  the  European  states  rose 
to  twenty  thousand  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was  the  unani- 
mous belief  of  the  financial  world  that  their  debts  would 
never  be  paid.  Yet  while  these  colossal  debts  were  still 
mounting  up,  the  United  States  Government  steadily  re- 
duced its  own  debt  by  nearly  two  billions  of  dollars — nearly 
one  billion  of  dollars   in  excess  of  the  requirements  of  the 


sinking  fund.  All  this  was  done  while  the  Republican 
party  was  in  power. 

It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the  Democratic  re- 
joicing. Since  that  party  has  been  in  power,  the  credit  of 
the  country  has  been  impaired  ;  it  has  paid  as  high  as  five 
per  cent,  for  money,  a  rate  which  is  exacted  only  from  semi- 
civilized  and  semi-bankrupt  countries  like  Turkey  or  Ecua- 
dor ;  the  Democratic  administration  has  already  borrowed 
at  that  rate  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  dollars, 
which  the  new-  loan  will  increase  to  above  a  quarter  of  a 
billion  of  dollars  ;  the  Democratic  administration  has 
stopped  all  payments  on  the  national  debt,  which  the  Re- 
publican administration  was  steadily  paying  off.  The  Dem- 
ocratic administration  has,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  the 
national  debt,  decreased  the  gold  reserve,  and  increased  the 
annual  interest  account.  Under  Harrison  it  was  reduced 
from  thirty-nine  millions  to  twenty-two  millions.  Under 
Cleveland  it  has  been  raised  from  twenty-two  millions  to 
thirty-four  millions. 

The  Republican  party,  then,  raised  nearly  three  thousand 
millions  of  dollars  and  maintained  the  country's  credit  in 
the  throes  of  a  bloody  and  destructive  civil  war  ;  in  the  fol- 
lowing thirty  years  it  paid  off  two  thousand  millions  of  the 
national  debt.  In  the  last  three  years,  the  Democratic  party, 
after  half  ruining  the  country,  has  stopped  all  payments  on 
the  national  debt,  and  has  been  forced  to  borrow  a  quarter 
of  a  billion  of  dollars  at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest  in  a 
time  of  peace.  It  is  not  extraordinary  that  the  Democratic 
organs  should  be  rejoicing  over  the  fact  that  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  still  believe  in  the  faith  and  credit  of  their 
government  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  millions  ;  but  it  is  ex- 
traordinary, considering  this  plain  record  of  Democratic  igno- 
rance and  incompetency,  that  the  citizens  of  the  country 
should  believe  in  the  faith  and  credit  of  their  government  at 
all,  so  long  as  it  js  in  Democratic  hands. 


too  Tender 
to  Tramps. 


California's  interest  in  the  tramp  problem  is  unique.    Every- 
California  where  the  tramp  is  the  same,  but  older  com- 

munities have  by  experience  been  cured  of 
illusions  concerning  him,  whereas  in  this 
region,  which  is  new  as  well  as  remote  from  the  long- 
sufFering  East,  old  conceptions  of  a  sentimental  sort  sur- 
vive. The  pioneer  tradition  is  still  with  us,  and  influential. 
Our  State  was  founded  by  men  who,  as  a  rule,  came  here 
with  nothing.  In  their  days  of  struggle  most  of  them 
knew  what  it  was  to  be  with  empty  pockets,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  adventurers  who  afterward  conquered  fortune 
had  undergone  hardship  and  hunger.  That  memory  is 
softening.  Before  the  American  occupation,  Mexican  hos- 
pitality required  that  the  doors  should  be  open  to  ever)' 
wanderer. 

This  spirit,  diluted,  is  not  dead.  It  produces  a  kindliness, 
in  itself  admirable,  but  altogether  unsuited  to  meet  actual 
facts.  The  wanderer  of  the  '30's  and  '4o's  and  the  pioneer 
in  his  hard-up  phases  were  as  little  like  the  contemporary 
tramp  as  the  passed-away  times  are  like  the  present.  The 
tramp  of  the  era  is  an  Eastern  product,  and  we  know  him 
because  we  have  railroads,  and  because  our  climate  and  our 
compassionate  disposition  alike  attract  him  away  from  the 
snows  of  the  Atlantic  side  and  the  Arctic  want  of  sympathy 
which  are  his  portion  there.  Mere  poverty  is  not  what 
makes  him  objectionable.  He  is  a  distinct  product  of  civil- 
ization— a  barbarian  of  cities  who,  determined  not  to  work, 
has  developed  into  a  diseased  creature,  who  likes  indolence 
and  dirt  for  their  own  sakes,  and  is  as  sharply  differentiated 
from  honest,  industrious,  and  cleanly  men  as  if  he  be- 
longed to  another  species.  Not  until  this  is  realized,  not 
until  the  people  of  California  learn  to  comprehend  that  the 
hordes  of  vagabonds  who  annually  escape  from  the  rigors 
of  Eastern  ice  and  Eastern  knowledge  journey  here  for 
semi-tropical  temperature  and  semi-tropical  benevolence, 
not  until  they  encounter  something  like  what  they  have  left, 
shall  we  be  rid  of  them. 

It  chills  the  sympathetic  Californian  blood  to  hear  how  the 
New  York  authorities  are  treating  tramps.  Hitherto  they 
have  provided  lodgings  at  the  station-houses,  and  given  them 
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breakfasts  in  the  morning.  Between  forty  and  fifty  thou- 
sand tramps,  male  and  female,  have  thus,  time  out  of  mind, 
been  cared  for  annually  in  New  York  city.  Now,  when  the 
homeless  man  seeks  municipal  alms,  he  is  sent  to  the 
Wayfarers'  Lodge  and  Wood  Yard,  where,  in  return  for  an 
hour  or  two's  toil  with  the  axe  and  saw,  he  will  be  rewarded 
with  shelter  and  food  and — a  bath.  It  is  expected  that 
henceforth  the  professional  tramp  will  dodge  New  York. 
He  can,  on  a  pinch,  stand  the  wood-sawing,  but  the  bath  is 
too  much.  This  was  tried  before  on  a  barge  in  the  North 
River,  where  the  wayfarer  was  well  treated  in  the  matter  of 
food  and  lodging.  He  was  even  given  a  night-shirt  and  a 
comfortable  bed.  But  as  he  was  required  to  take  a  bath, 
the  records  show  that  not  many  tramps  returned  once,  and 
none  at  all  twice.     A  clean  man  can  not  be  a  tramp. 

New  York  is  acting  with  vigor.  The  authorities  are  re- 
solved no  longer  to  make  life  easy  in  the  metropolis  for  the 
incurably  lazy  and  dirty  parasites  who  have  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  and  who  prefer  to  be  foul  in  person.  To 
tolerate  these  wretches  is  to  place  a  premium  on  prideless 
indolence  and  to  encourage  mendicancy. 

Driven  out  of  New  York,  as  they  have  been  out  of  most 
Eastern  communities  in  recent  years,  California  gets  a  large 
share  of  the  overflow  of  the  expelled  tramps.  They  regard 
this  as  a  land  of  delight.  Hence  their  camps,  their  frequent 
organization  into  companies,  their  bold  front  in  rural  com- 
munities, and  their  determination  to  live  at  ease  on  the  in- 
habitants. They  are  as  vicious,  as  insolent,  and  almost  as 
dangerous  as  the  half-beggar,  half-bandit  bands  which  were 
a  terror  to  Europe  before  modern  governments  and  the 
modern  police  arose.  They  need  but  arms  and  leaders  of 
courage  to  become  brothers  to  the  mediaeval  brigands. 
Their  strength  lies  in  the  sparse  settlement  of  the  State  and 
the  survival  of  the  antiquated  notion  that  it  is  meritorious  to 
give  indiscriminate  alms — a  most  pernicious  notion,  be- 
tokening a  defective  sense  of  citizenship. 

California's  defense  against  the  tramp  can  be  made  easy 
and  effectual.  While  the  counties  act  independently  of  one 
another,  the  vagabonds  will  overrun  and  subsist  on  the 
country.  But  by  concert  of  action  among  the  counties, 
which  can  readily  be  taken,  existence  for  the  tramp  would 
be  no  more  safe  and  agreeable  than  for  the  burglar.  Our 
roads  need  prison  labor,  and  more  roads  are  required.  The 
laws  on  the  statute-book  for  the  punishment  of  vagrancy 
supply  the  power  to  local  authorities.  Were  every  tramp 
who  appears  taken  into  custody  and,  on  conviction,  sen- 
tenced to  labor  on  the  roads,  we  should  speedily  have 
an  end  of  the  winter  invasion.  Two  years  of  good  sense 
shown  in  the  execution  of  existing  laws  would  make  of  Cali- 
fornia a  land  of  terror  to  the  work-abhorring  outcast.  But 
that  can  not  happen  while  the  old  hospitable,  generous  sen- 
timent, that  fitted  very  well  the  California  of  Spanish  and 
pioneer  days,  is  brought  down  to  give  undeserved  alms  and 
protection  to  the  imported  Diggers  of  civilization.  The 
pick,  the  shovel,  the  wheelbarrow,  the  bath,  and  prison  fare 
are  the  remedies  that  common  sense  prescribes  for  the  curse 
which  at  once  harasses  and  disgraces  the  State. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Hoke  Smith,  who  owns 
_      _  a  newspaper  in  Atlanta,  told  an  interviewer, 

The  Degrada-  r   r  ' 

tios  of  the  the  other  day,  how  he  happened  to  make  the 

pRESS-  investment,   and   also   delivered    himself    of 

his  views  on  the  purposes  and  limitations  of  modern  journal- 
ism. Some  years  ago,  a  publisher  who  occupied  the  build- 
ing which  Mr.  Smith  had  bought  and  in  which  he  had  an 
office,  chanced  to  remark  that  he  wanted  to  sell  out.  The 
paper  had  an  income  of  four  thousand  dollars  a  year,  net, 
and  Mr.  Smith  purchased  it  for  twelve  thousand  dollars. 
Speaking  as  a  man  of  experience  and  an  expert  observer, 
Secretary  Smith  thus  sizes  up  the  journalism  of  the 
day  : 

"The  newspaper  press  has  come  down  to  be  business,  and  not 
either  politics  or  literature.  It  is  a  mercantile  organization.  Wher- 
ever you  look  you  find  the  strongest  publishers  to  be  business  men  or 
merchants." 

That  is  conspicuously  true.  The  editor  and  the  writers  of 
the  daily  newspaper  ordinarily  have  the  same  relation  to  it 
as  the  clerks  and  salesmen  of  a  grocer  bear  to  his  establish- 
ment. It  is  the  proprietor  of  the  paper,  in  his  capacity  as  a 
business  man,  who  directs  its  policy,  and  his  eye  is  single  to 
the  till.  As  a  result,  he  achieves  circulation,  advertisements, 
and  profits,  but  the  newspaper  ceases  to  be  influential  on  the 
public  mind,  except  indirectly,  and  then  usually  for  evil. 
Secretary  Smith  is  the  most  candid  of  newspaper  pro- 
prietors. Not  only  does  he  admit  that  a  financial  motive 
took  him  into  the  business,  and  keeps  him  there,  but  he  per- 
ceives and  acknowledges  the  results  to  journalism  of  purely 
commercial  standards.  "  If,"  he  says,  "  the  mere  reporting 
of  everything,  from  games  to  crimes,  base-ball  to  society,  is 
to  be  the  stock  of  the  newspaper,  people  must  look  else- 
where for  means  of  intellectual  refreshment."  The  reading 
bjoks  by  those  to  whom  the  newspaper  has  become  a 

institute  will,  he  thinks,  revive.     "It   is   absolutely  neces- 


sary for  the  man  who  would  not  have  his  mental  constitution 
weakened  by  the  modern  newspaper  to  read  books." 

We  all  have  the  newspaper  habit  in  some  degree.  The 
papers  must  be  read  if  we  would  know  what  is  going  on 
throughout  the  world  at  the  moment.  But  there  are  few 
who,  like  Secretary  Smith,  publisher,  understand  how  per- 
nicious the  newspaper  is  to  the  mind  when  it  is  not  kept 
very  low  down  in  the  list  of  intellectual  wants.  If  a  serious 
man  will  calculate  how  much  time  he  spends  in  reading  not 
the  news,  but  the  trash  that  is  spread  before  him  by  the 
press,  he  will  suffer  a  shock  of  unpleasant  surprise.  Most 
people,  at  a  moderate  estimate,  give  half  an  hour  daily  to 
the  newspapers.  Half  an  hour  a  day  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  hours  a  year.  It  has  been  asserted  that  in  one  hun- 
dred hours  one  can  get  a  good  reading  knowledge  of  a 
foreign  language.  Consider,  too,  what  information,  what 
delight  may  be  derived  in  one  hundred  and  eighty  hours 
with  the  masters  of  English  literature.  To  choose  the  news- 
paper instead,  is  to  prefer  the  husks  of  thought  in  the  sty  of 
journalism  to  a  well-set  table  with  the  best  of  human  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  Smith  has  put  his  finger  on  two  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  daily  newspaper  of  the  time — its  raw  commercialism 
and  its  innocence  of  intellectuality.  He  has,  however, 
missed  seeing  the  graver  consequences  which  follow  from 
his  premises.  The  worst  is  journalistic  hypocrisy.  While 
the  newspaper  is,  as  he  says,  a  mere  merchant,  it  considers 
it  necessary  to  assume  to  be  a  patriot  and  a  teacher. 
Therefore  it  is  a  fraud,  and  daily  accustoms  the  people  to 
the  spectacle  of  gainful  false  pretense.  In  reality,  the 
average  daily  newspaper  has  no  higher  motive  for  being 
than  has  a  circus-poster  ;  but  its  editorial  ring-master, 
speaking  for  his  employer,  feels  bound  to  utter  himself  on 
politics,  morals,  religion,  and  other  high  human  concerns  as 
if  he  were  an  instructor  in  all. 

Proposing  to  itself  only  the  making  of  money,  the  news- 
paper naturally  caters  to  the  wants  of  the  many,  who  are 
not  wise.  Hence  its  sensationalism,  its  shallowness,  its 
stupid  frivolity,  and,  worse  than  all,  its  indecency.  Circula- 
tion is  the  sign  of  financial  success,  for  circulation  brings 
paying  advertising.  Observe  the  papers  of  the  greatest  cir- 
culation in  San  Francisco  and  all  American  cities.  They 
reek  with  indecorous  pictures  and  prurient  matter.  This 
example  corrupts  every  publisher  who  is  after  a  fortune. 
Being  a  business  man,  he  takes  the  road  that  leads  to 
wealth.  The  sensationalism,  the  sustained  inanity,  and  all 
the  lesser  faults  of  the  press  can  be  endured,  but  this  in- 
decency has  become  intolerable.  It  is  alike  nauseous  to 
taste  and  destructive  of  public  morals.  Unobservant  men 
of  self-respect  are  apt  to  think  that  money  made  by 
debauching  the  minds  of  the  young,  by  publishing  news- 
papers that  can  not  be  read  aloud  before  women — such,  for 
illustration,  as  the  New  York  JVorld  and  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner^  perfect  types  of  the  "  great  daily " — is  not 
sought  except  by  the  lowest  of  mankind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  possession  of  millions  does  not  in  the  least  degree 
lessen  the  desire  for  such  gains.  Pride  is  taken  in  a  species 
of  success  that  is  equivalent  to  national  disrepute. 

It  is  manifest  that  the  press  of  the  United  States  is  in  a 
condition  of  transition.  The  old  journal  of  news  and  opin- 
ion, whose  character  was  its  dearest  possession,  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  newspaper  of  the  present,  which  is  a  thing 
of  commerce  wholly,  and  in  its  commercialism  has  come  to 
ignore  those  obligations  on  conduct  which  still  are  binding 
on  the  individual  man.  It  chooses  to  be  as  low  as  its  lowest 
reader.  This  can  not  last.  Invention  has  substituted  the 
machine  for  the  compositor,  and  invention  will  displace  the 
costly  press  and  other  things  which  within  the  past  twenty 
years  have  so  enormously  increased  the  cost  of  publication 
that  only  those  who  can  command  large  sums  of  money 
may  go  into  the  business  of  printing  daily  newspapers. 
Time  and  invention  will  oust  the  business-like  millionaire 
and  give  journalism  back  to  the  direction  of  journalists, 
who,  not  being  exclusively  devoted  to  the  making  of  money, 
like  the  Pulitzers  and  Hearsts,  will  have  higher  notions  of 
what  newspapers  should  be.  When  we  have  new  Greeleys 
and  Raymonds — when  it  is  possible  for  men  of  their  quali- 
ties and  aspirations  to  publish  newspapers — the  press  will 
emerge  from  the  degradation  into  which  it  has  fallen,  and,  by 
reason  of  brains  and  earnestness,  they  will  deliver  it  from 
the  commercial  state  in  which  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  found  it  when 
he  took  a  hand  in  its  direction,  and  from  which,  as  a  thrifty 
business  man,  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  he  should  do  any- 
thing to  deliver  it. 

In  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  the  debt  of  the  Central 
and    Union    Pacific    Railways,   now    before 

California  s  j    ' 

Quarrels  at  Congress,  California  occupies  her  usual  posi- 
Washincton.  tjon  \yt  can  not  recall  anything  that  this 
State  has  asked  from  Congress  and  the  country  where  the 
country  or  Congress  has  been  able  to  find  out  what  she 
wanted.  Take  the  question  of  permitting  the  resumption  of 
hydraulic  mining,  for  example,  under  governmental  super- 


vision ;  the  farmers  of  California  are  bitterly  opposed  to  it 
under  any  conditions,  and  they  fight  the  miners  in  and  out 
of  Congress  ;  even  the  miners  are  divided  among  them- 
selves. When  the  California  delegation  appeared  before  the 
congressional  committee,  that  committee  very  justly  said 
that  it  could  do  nothing  until  the  Californians  were  them- 
selves agreed.  When  Cleveland  succeeded  Arthur,  when 
Harrison  succeeded  Cleveland,  both  Presidents  found  it 
impossible  to  make  any  California  appointments  for  many 
months.  California  was  agreed  on  nothing  except  in  abuse 
of  her  own  candidates.  The  wearied  Harrison  remarked  at 
one  time  that  he  had  more  trouble  over  the  Federal 
appointments  in  California  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
States  of  the  Union  put  together.  When  the  Horticult- 
ural Department  at  the  Chicago  Columbian  Exposition 
was  allotted  to  California,  the  directors  were  obliged  to  take 
it  away  and  give  it  to  another  State,  owing  to  the  inability 
of  Californians  to  agree  upon  an  appointee  for  chief  of  that 
department.  Every  man  named  was  denounced  as  being 
corrupt  or  worse.  When  the  Federal  Government  tried  to 
give  us  a  new  post-office  building,  we  wrangled  fiercely  for 
many  months  over  the  selection  of  a  site.  When  the  gov- 
ernment finally  selected  one,  the  daily  papers  still  denounced 
the  site  as  a  "bog,"  and  the  selection  as  a  "swindle." 
Two  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  United  States 
army  subsequently  made  borings  and  reported  upon  the 
site,  stating  that  it  was  entirely  fitted  for  such  a  building  as 
was  desired.  But  California,  her  press,  and  her  people  had 
enjoyed  their  regular  squabble  over  everything  Federal, 
with  the  result  that  the  foundations  have  not  yet  been  laid 
for  a  building  which  would  have  been  completed  by  this 
time  were  it  not  for  the  regular  California  family  row. 

We  are  reminded  of  these  occurrences  by  the  attitude  of 
the  press  of  California  on  the  question  of  the  settlement  of 
the  debt  to  the  government  of  the  Pacific  Railways.  The 
most  remarkable  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  The  Exam- 
iner declares  itself  to  be  in  favor  of  government  owner- 
ship. The  Chro7iide  charges  that  the  Examiner  is  hired  to 
advocate  this  by  an  Eastern  syndicate  which  has  been 
formed  to  purchase  the  Pacific  railways  at  foreclosure  sale. 
The  Post  also  advocates  this  theory,  and  says  that  Sutro  is 
in  with  the  Examiner's  syndicate.  The  Call  says  that  the 
Vanderbilt  and  Gould  interests  intend  to  buy  the  Pacific 
Railways  at  foreclosure  sale  ;  that  the  Vanderbilt  and  Gould 
set  will  oppose  refunding  ;  that  if  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads pass  into  their  hands,  it  would  insure  genuine  compe- 
tition with  the  Southern  Pacific  ;  that  therefore  the  Call — as 
we  understand  it — is  opposed  to  government  ownership,  in 
order  to  bring  about  this  sale  to  the  Gould  and  Vanderbilt 
interests.  The  Report  calls  for  the  sale  of  the  road  to  the 
highest  bidder,  but  the  Chronicle  retorts  that  such  a  fore- 
closure sale  would  put  the  roads  into  the  hands  of  a  syndi- 
cate for  less  than  the  amount  of  the  first  mortgage,  leaving 
the  government  nothing.  Mayor  Sutro  and  Mr.  Estee,  who 
called  a  mass-meeting  against  refunding  the  debt,  had  a 
quarrel  over  the  memorial  to  Congress  which  the  meeting 
indorsed  ;  this  memorial,  after  it  had  been  passed,  was  then 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and  Estee  de- 
nounced Sutro  in  a  published  interview  as  acting  in  the  in- 
terest of  an  Eastern  syndicate. 

As  for  our  congressional  delegation,  Senator  White  is, 
we  believe,  like  Judge  Maguire,  in  favor  of  government 
ownership.  On  the  other  hand,  Senator  Perkins,  in  an  inter- 
view wired  from  WTashington,  under  date  of  February  iotb, 
says  :  "  I  am  opposed  to  the  operation  of  the  roads  by  the 
government."  Our  two  senators  therefore  differ  diametric- 
ally. As  to  the  congressmen,  Maguire,  as  we  have  said,  is 
unqualifiedly  in  favor  of  government  ownership  ;  Johnson 
is  unqualifiedly  opposed  to  it ;  the  rest  of  the  delegation  is 
divided. 

WThen  the  senators,  the  congressional  representatives,  the 
press,  and  the  people  of  a  State  entertain  such  radically 
different  views,  and  when  they  fight  so  fiercely  among  them- 
selves as  the  papers  are  fighting  now,  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  congressional  committee  will  pay  any  atten- 
tion to  such  a  quarrelsome  and  contentious  set.  If  Cali- 
fornia were  to  agree  upon  anything,  and  make  a  demand  for 
it,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  Congress  would  grant  it — 
through  considerations  of  political  expediency,  if  for  no 
other  reasons.  But  when  California  is  rent  and  torn  with 
internecine  wrangles,  and  when  California  newspapers  are 
fiercely  fighting  over  what  California  wants,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can  tell  very 
clearly  what  California  does  want. 


A  case  is  on  trial  as  we  go  to  press  which  involves  an  estate 
„  "given"  to  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  for  re- 

J.ERROR1ZING  °  r 

the  ligious  uses.     The  heirs  of  Ellen  Gallagher 

Dying  Rich.  have  brought    suit   against  the  Rev.    Denis 

Nugent  to  recover  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
which  the  priest  got  hold  of  during  the  old  lady's  last  ill- 
ness.     In  his  deposition  the  priest  admitted  that  he  had  re- 
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ceived  a  large  amount  of  property  from  Mrs.  Gallagher. 
Over  ninety-seven  thousand  dollars  was  traced  up,  not  in- 
cluding a  house  now  owned  and  occupied  by  the  priest  him- 
self. He  exhibited  a  document  executed  by  Mrs.  Gallagher 
five  days  before  her  death,  by  which  he  was  explicitly  freed 
from  rendering  any  account  of  the  property  he  had  re- 
ceived. Except  for  the  signature,  the  document  was  all  in 
the  priest's  handwriting.  Calvin  Ewing  testified  that  the 
priest  told  him,  apropos  of  the  heirs'  threatened  contest, 
that  he  "  had  so  fortified  himself  that  the  law  could  not 
reach  him."  The  priest  was  shown  a  photograph  of  a 
house  said  to  have  been  built  by  him  with  money  secured 
from  Mrs.  Gallagher.  He  was  asked  if  it  represented  his 
house.  He  replied  that  he  "  was  not  a  judge  of  art."  He 
was  directed  by  the  court  to  answer  the  question,  when  he 
replied,  evasively,  that  it  "  looked  like  his  house." 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  State  of  California  was 
forced  to  pass  a  law  protecting  the  dying  rich  from  the  greed 
of  Roman  Catholic  priests.  It  was  currently  reported  at 
the  time  that  the  holding-up  by  the  priests  of  several  mori- 
bund millionaires — the  late  William  S.  O'Brien,  of  the 
bonanza  firm  of  Flood  &  O'Brien,  among  others — led  to  the 
passage  of  this  law.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

No  estate,  real  or  personal,  shall  be  bequeathed  or  devised  to  any 
charitable  or  benevolent  society,  or  corporation,  or  to  any  person  or 
persons  in  trust  for  charitable  uses,  except  the  same  be  done  by  will 
duly  executed  at  least  thirty  days  before  the  decease  of  the  testator  ; 
and  if  so  made,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such  death,  such  devise 
or  legacy,  and  each  of  them,  shall  be  valid  ;  provided,  that  no  such 
devises  or  bequests  shall  collectively  exceed  one-third  of  the  estate  of  the 
testator  leaving  legal  heirs,  and  in  such  case  a  pro  rata  deduction 
from  such  devises  or  bequests  shall  be  made  so  as  to  reduce  the 
aggregate  thereof  to  one-third  of  such  estate  ;  and  all  dispositions  of 
property  made  contrary  hereto  shall  be  void. — Section  fjij,  Civil 
Code  of  California. 

Now  it  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  Roman  Church 
were  determined  to  evade  this  most  just  law  by  influencing 
rich  old  men  and  women  upon  their  death-beds  to  give  up 
their  property  before  they  die.  The  law  stepped  in  once, 
and  protected  the  moribund  rich  from  being  terrified  into 
alms-giving  by  threats  of  purgatory.  Now  a  jury  will  have 
to  step  in  to  protect  the  heirs  of  Ellen  Gallagher  from  this 
new  form  of  ante-mortem  sequestration. 


California 


The  subject  of  weather  in  California  is  an  old  one,  but  when 
one  considers  the  atmospheric  conditions 
which  have  lately  been  experienced  here,  it 
Winter.  js  WOrth  commenting  on.     As  we  write,  the 

dispatches  from  various  favored  points  show  the  following 
facts  :  At  Paris,  the  weather  was  reported  as  "  overcast  and 
foggy ;  temperature,  from  30  to  34  degrees  Fahrenheit  ;  a 
cold  wind  blowing."  At  London,  "  overcast  and  dismal ; 
barometer  falling ;  fog  during  the  day ;  colder ;  temper- 
ature, from  33  to  44  degrees  Fahrenheit."  At  Ber- 
lin, "  overcast ;  cold  winds  ;  barometer  falling  ;  temper- 
ature, 42  degrees  Fahrenheit."  At  Nice,  "  temperature,  50 
degrees  Fahrenheit."  At  Cairo,  "temperature,  70  degrees 
Fahrenheit."  At  Arcachon,  "  temperature,  57  degrees  Fahren- 
heit." At  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  "temperature,  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit."  At  Hot  Springs,  N.  C,  "  temperature,  54  de- 
grees Fahrenheit."  At  Marseilles,  "temperature,  59  degrees 
Fahrenheit."  At  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  an  Eastern  winter  resort, 
"  temperature,  44  degrees  Fahrenheit."  When  we  compare 
this  with  the  conditions  which  prevail  here,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Californians  find  the  winter  weather  here 
superior  to  any  other  point.  For  several  weeks,  since  the 
late  rain  storm,  we  have  had  clear  and  cloudless  skies,  and 
a  temperature  averaging  about  70  degrees.  Those  who 
have  been  in  Algiers  or  Egypt,  and  experienced  the  hot, 
sirocco-like  winds  which  sweep  over  these  presumably 
favored  spots,  or  along  the  Riviera,  and  been  chilled  to  the 
marrow  by  the  icy  "  mistral "  which  blows  from  the  snow- 
clad  Alps,  will  appreciate  the  difference.  There  is  no  spot' 
in  the  world  which  has  a  better  winter  climate  than  California. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  production  of  gold  is  attract- 
_      „  ing  the  attention  of  all  financiers,  and  alarm- 
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Tide  of  ing  some  of  them.     It  seems  but  the  other 

Gold,  day  that  the  silver  advocates  were  protest- 

ing against  a  gold  basis  for  the  currency  on  the  ground  that 
the  supply  was  diminishing.  Now  the  output  disposes  of 
the  arguments  founded  on  the  scarcity  of  the  yellow  metal. 
Last  year  the  world's  production  was  $203,000,000,  the 
largest  recorded.     A  writer  in  Harper's  Weekly  says  : 

"The  yield  for  1895  was  half  again  as  great  as  that  of  four  years 
ago,  and  twice  as  great  as  the  average  yield  throughout  the  years 
from  1870  to  1890  ;  indeed  it  is  within  the  brief  interval  since  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  election  that  the  gold  supply  has  doubled,  as  that 
supply  is  known  to  this  generation.  It  is  now  larger  by  half  than  in 
the  years  when  the  virgin  fields  of  California  and  Australia  poured 
forth  their  golden  flood  ;  twenty  times  greater  than  in  any  year  from 
the  opening  of  the  century  down  to  1840  ;  equal  to  the  entire  product 
of  two  decades  before  or  after  the  adoption  of  the  gold-basis  cur- 
rency scheme  of  1816.  The  mere  increase  for  1895  over  the  year 
preceding — an  increase  of  $24,000.000 — was  nearly  twice  the  whole 
world's  output  in  any  year  down  to  the  Mexican  War." 

And  there  is  every  prospect  that  the  volume  of  new  gold 


will  go  on  swelling.  The  United  States,  Australasia,  and 
Africa  last  year  were  equal  producers,  each  furnishing  $45,- 
000,000,  and  each  is  considered  only  on  the  verge  of  larger 
development.  Russia  gave  $34,000,000,  and  awaits  only 
better  processes  to  increase  the  yield.  Experts  calculate 
that  the  Transvaal  is  good  for  thirty-five  hundred  millions  be- 
fore its  deposits  shall  be  exhausted — an  amount  equal  to  half 
the  total  yield  of  the  whole  world  since  Columbus  discovered 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  California 
and  Colorado  have  taken  a  new  start  which  promises  to 
bring  them  to  the  African  level  of  production  within  a  very 
few  years.  Utah,  also,  is  coming  to  the  front,  and  Mexico's 
riches  are  comparatively  undeveloped.  Statisticians  who 
venture  on  prophecy  think  that  the  gold  production  of  1900 
will  rise  to  $300,000,000,  which  means  that  in  the  present 
decade  the  world's  output  will  be  tripled. 

When,  in  the  early  fifties,  California  and  Australia 
gave  up  their  wealth,  there  was  a  panic  in  the  money 
centres.  It  was  feared  that  gold  would  lose  its  value,  and 
a  movement  for  its  demonetization  began.  Since  then  the 
greater  production  of  silver  has,  in  the  minds  of  many,  en- 
dowed gold  with  a  sort  of  sacred  character,  as  if  its  supply 
were  under  the  direct  regulation  of  the  Divine  Producer. 
That  queer  faith  will  not  be  able  to  survive  in  the  presence 
of  the  swiftly  growing  production. 

The  Argonaut  has  long  maintained  that  the  chief  objection 
to  the  claims  of  the  free-silver  coinage  men  is  centred  in 
that  phrase  itself — that  the  coinage  of  no  metal  should  be 
"free"  to  the  citizens  of  a  country,  but  that  coinage  ought 
to  be  a  governmental  function,  jealously  guarded  by  the  gov- 
ernment itself.  Several  years  ago  we  said  that  the  time 
might  come  when  the  "  free "  coinage  of  gold  would  be  as 
undesirable  as  the  "free"  coinage  of  silver,  and  that  this 
government  should  reserve  the  exclusive  right  to  coin  the 
metals,  and  not  give  the  privilege  practically  to  its  citizens  in 
the  case  of  either  gold  or  silver.  These  views  were  ridiculed 
at  the  time,  but  the  facts  set  forth  above  confirm  their  sound- 
ness. The  relation  between  gold  and  silver  is  about  to 
change  radically.  There  has  been  a  great  falling  oft"  in  the 
output  of  the  latter  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  out- 
put of  the  former.  It  is  inevitable  that  the  ratio  will  alter. 
The  simple  faith  that  nature  can  be  trusted  to  see  to  it  that 
the  ratio  shall  remain  at  16  to  1,  or  in  that  blessed  neighbor- 
hood, will  long  survive  in  the  schools  and  in  the  Eastern 
newspaper  offices  ;  but  elsewhere  theory  can  not  hold  its  own 
against  climbing  piles  of  yellow  bricks  and  diminishing  piles 
of  white  ones.  The  authority  of  government,  as  expressed 
in  its  mint  stamp,  will  be  necessary  to  decree  the  money 
value  of  each. 

One  effect  of  the  outpour  of  gold  will  be  to  re-open  the 
silver  mines  and  lead  to  the  discovery  of  others.  That  will 
come  sooner  than  is  generally  expected,  for  there  is  bound 
to  be  a  leap  in  the  price  of  silver  presently.  No  one  who 
has  kept  himself  familiar  with  the  gold  situation  during  the 
past  three  or  four  years  has  any  other  expectation  than  that 
the  product  will  go  on  increasing.  The  impetus  to  invest- 
ment has  been  given,  and  such  an  impetus  is  not  easily 
stayed.  There  is  no  danger  at  all  that  too  much  gold  will 
be  mined.  The  world  never  yet  has  had  enough  of  it,  and 
it  is  not  likely  to  have.  Our  own  State  is  exhibiting  the 
effects  of  the  renewed  interest  of  capital  in  gold  extraction. 
Last  year  California  contributed  above  $15,000,000  to  the 
world's  stock,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that  within  three 
years  that  amount  will  be  doubled.  Reduction  in  the  cost 
of  milling  by  the  invention  of  new  processes  and  the  im- 
provement of  old  methods  has  made  it  practicable  to  work  at  a 
profit  mines  which  were  abandoned  and  dumps  that  were  con- 
sidered waste.  The  incoming  of  Eastern  and  European  money 
in  search  of  investment  has  sent  an  army  of  prospectors  out 
into  the  mountains,  with  the  result  that  many  new  finds  have 
been  made.  Encouraged  by  example,  local  capital,  long 
loath  to  touch  mining  properties,  has  found  courage  to  take 
legitimate  chances.  Mines,  known  to  be  rich,  or  at  least 
reasonably  promising,  that  have  lain  idle  for  many  years, 
are  being  taken  hold  of.  The  outlook  is  good  for  a  general 
revival.  And  it  is  known  to  all  mining  men  that  the  only 
thing  needed  to  make  California  the  first  mining  region  on 
earth,  not  excepting  South  Africa,  is  the  application  of 
capital  to  her  resources.  This  application  is  beginning, 
and  the  more  capital  is  employed,  the  more  will  be.  The 
rewards  which  come  to  those  who  venture  are  certain  to 
tempt  others  to  emulation.  It  is  probable  that  by  1900 
California's  gold  product  will  equal,  if  not  exceed,  that  of 
the  Transvaal. 


Since  the  Oakland  police  arrested  the  two  boys  who  have 
E  been    engaged    in    breaking    into    safes    in 

for  Boy  Alameda   County    for    the   last    month,   the 

Burglars.  usual  revulsion  of  feeling  has  taken  place. 

Weak-minded  philanthropists  are  saying  that  they  are  "only 
boys,"  that  they  are  "victims  of  criminal  heredity,"  because 
one  of  them  had  a  father  who  was  hanged,  and  similar 
flabby  excuses.     As  to  the  question  of  their  being  boys,  it 


strikes  us  that  two  youths  of  fifteen  and  seventeen  who  are 
old  enough  to  study  so  carefully  the  Examiner's  "  guide  to 
burglary,"  to  look  into  the  question  of  high  explosives,  and 
to  succeed  in  cracking  some  dozen  safes  in  a  month,  are  old 
enough  to  receive  severe  punishment.  As  to  the  question  of 
"criminal  heredity,"  if  that  be  alleged,  no  criminal  will 
ever  be  punished.  There  are  very  few  in  this  world 
who  have  had  no  criminal  ancestors.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  every  man  has  four  forefathers  in  the  sec- 
ond generation,  sixty-four  in  the  fifth,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve  in  the  eighth,  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  one  could  show  a  clean  bill  of  ancestors.  But  to 
allege  "  criminal  heredity  "  as  an  excuse  for  actual  criminal- 
ity would  overturn  the  foundations  of  society.  Not  all 
criminals  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  had  a  father  who  has 
been  hanged.  But  most  of  them  can  allege  ancestors  who 
have  committed  lesser  crimes.  We  sincerely  hope  that  these 
two  young  rascals  will  receive  the  full  penalty  of  the  law. 
If  they  are  not  too  young  to  crack  safes,  they  are  not  too 
young  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  copies  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Petee  Argonaut  entitled    "Peter    Funk    Journal- 

ism," and  says :  "  The  Argonaut  speaks 
with  truth  and  force,  but  had  it  desired  to 
be  perfectly  fair  and  candid,  it  would  not  have  traveled 
nearly  two  thousand  miles  from  home  to  select  an  example 
of  honest,  straightforward  journalism,  when  so  conspicuous 
an  example  flourishes  beneath  its  very  nose — as  the  Call" 

The  Argonaut  has  already  frequently  commented  approv- 
ingly on  the  course  of  the  Call  in  this  regard,  as  that  journal 
will  doubtless  admit.  We  repeat  it,  however — it  is  the  only 
daily  journal  in  San  Francisco  which  is  apparently  able  to 
stand  alone,  and  does  not  depend  on  lottery  fakes  and 
premium  snaps  to  keep  it  going.  The  article  to  which  the 
Mercury  refers  was  necessarily  restricted  to  Chicago,  as  it 
discussed  the  return  of  journals  to  journalism,  and  Chicago 
is  the  only  city  where  that  practice  has  as  yet  become  gen- 
eral. In  San  Francisco,  as  we  said,  there  is  but  one  daily 
journal  which  is  not  edited  on  the  Peter  Funk  plan  and 
which  is  not  engaged  in  junk  journalism. 


Funk 
Papers. 


The  recent  horrible  affair  in  San  Francisco,  when  Mamie 
The  Lesson  McDermott,  a  woman    of    the    town,    was 

of  a  strangled    to    death,   is    not    an    uncommon 

Murder.  sort  0f  crjme      There  is  no  other  stratum 

in  human  life,  no  matter  how  low,  wherein  one  human  be- 
ing will  voluntarily  seek  solitude  with  a  total  stranger. 
Therefore  it  is  that  women  of  the  unfortunate  class  are 
particularly  subject  to  robbery,  accompanied  or  unaccom- 
panied with  murder.  But  the  striking  thing  brought  out  by 
this  crime  is  not  the  crime  itself,  but  the  status  of  the 
woman.  If  there  is  anything  which  is  widely  believed  by 
good  women,  it  is  that  women  of  this  class  have  been 
"ruined,"  are  unhappy,  and  are  striving  to  "abandon 
their  evil  life."  If  there  is  anything  that  is  universally 
disbelieved  by  police  magistrates,  penologists,  and  phy- 
sicians, it  is  exactly  this  hypothesis  entertained  by 
good  women.  Those  specialists  know  that  the  vast 
majority  of  fallen  women  are  not  "  ruined,"  but  seek  their 
wayward  life  of  their  own  volition.  Most  of  them  "fall" 
through  love  of  finery  and  a  life  of  ease,  which  is  simply 
another  name  for  that  "  love  of  money  "  which  the  good 
book  says  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  which  is  the  most 
squalid  and  selfish  of  human  loves.  The  women's  theory 
in  regard  to  fallen  women  is  demolished  by  the  develop- 
ments in  this  case.  For  it  seems  that  this  unfortunate  creat- 
ure, Mamie  McDermott,  was  the  daughter  of  a  family  who 
were  well-to-do  ;  that  she  was  an  only  child  of  a  widowed 
mother,  who  owned  considerable  real  property  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  that  she  would  have  become  heir  to  this  property  had 
she  lived  ;  that  she  left  her  mother's  house  some  five  years 
ago,  and  deliberately  took  up  a  lewd  life  ;  that,  despite  her 
mother's  entreaties  and  every  effort  to  reform  her,  she  has 
remained  in  her  degraded  calling  simply  because  she  liked 
it.     She  is  a  fair  type  of  her  class. 


That  last  Wednesday,  February  12th,  was  the  birthday  of 
Abraham  Abraham    Lincoln    was    made    notable    by 

Lincoln  and  two  facts — that  Hansborough,  a  Republican 
St.  Patrick.  senator,  had  introduced  a  bill  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  making  Lincoln's  birthday  a  national  holi- 
day ;  that  on  Wednesday,  Hale,  another  Republican  sen- 
ator, called  up  the  bill  for  passage  ;  but  that  Hill,  a  Demo- 
cratic senator,  objecte'd,  saying  that  he  desired  to  amend  by 
making  Jackson's  birthday  (January  8th)  also  a  national 
holiday.  The  further  fact  which  made  last  Wednesday 
notable  was  this — some  form  of  celebration  took  place  in 
nearly  every  large  city  in  the  country — except  San  Fran- 
cisco. On  this  coast  we  note  with  pleasure  that  banquets 
and  speeches  were  given  at  Los  Angeles  and  Portland.  But 
San  Francisco  was  silent.  Why  ?  She  never  fails  to  cele- 
brate St.  Patrick's  Day. 
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THE    FIGHT    AT    HANK'S    HOTEL. 


An  Episode  in  the  Career  of  Jack  Devore,  Gambler. 


A  faint  yellow  light  still  lingered  in  the  west,  although  the 
moon  was  shining.  It  was  a  hot  night  ;  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirred  the  stiff  limbs  of  the  yucca-trees  or  the  fiery  cactus- 
blooms.  The  stifling  heat  still  seemed  to  radiate  from  the 
baked  sides  of  the  small  adobe  houses,  and  the  sandy  soil 
was  uncomfortable  to  walk  upon,  although  the  sun  had  been 
down  an  hour. 

The  town  was  just  beginning  to  show  signs  of  life.  Any 
one  arriving  there  between  the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning 
and  six  at  night  would  feel  assured  that  the  place  was  de- 
serted. Doors  and  shutters  were  closed,  and  the  fierce  rays 
of  the  sun  beat  down  from  the  burnished  blue  Arizona  skies 
with  malignant  glee,  holding  undisputed  sway.  At  sun- 
down, however,  humanity  began  to  assert  itself.  Not  that 
it  was  much  cooler,  but  the  terrible,  blinding  glare  was  gone. 
Men  appeared  on  the  one  long,  straggling  street,  clad  in  cot- 
ton shirts  and  trousers,  the  former  turned  back  from  the 
throat  as  far  as  possible.  Ponies  came  loping  across  the 
trails  from  the  nearest  camps  with  their  swarthy  riders, 
and  lights  began  to  flare  in  the  saloons  and  gambling-tents. 
Sounds  of  voices  were  heard,  too — true,  mostly  in  oaths  and 
coarse  jokes,  but  they  were  human — and  on  this  particular 
night  came  the  wheezy  wail  of  a  fiddle  and  the  livelier  rat- 
tle of  a  banjo  from  the  upper  floor  of  the  single  two-story 
building  in  the  place,  a  rough  structure  of  unpainted  pine 
boards,  with  the  words  "  Hank's  Hotel  "  in  large  black  let- 
ters over  the  door. 

A  dance  was  evidently  in  progress,  for  several  ponies  were 
tethered  to  the  yucca-trees  in  front,  and  out  on  the  still  night 
air  came  the  sound  of  a  man's  voice  shouting  orders. 

Inside  the  room  it  was  hot  and  uncomfortable,  made 
more  so  by  the  light  of  half  a  dozen  lamps.  There  were 
perhaps  thirty  men  and  one-third  as  many  women,  the 
former  cowboys  in  high  boots  and  tucked-in  trousers,  or 
red-shirted  miners  from  the  camps  twenty  miles  away  in  the 
mountains,  and  all  had  pistols  or  knives  gleaming  in  their 
belts.  The  women  were  brazen,  painted  things,  who  had 
drifted  here  when  they  were  "  down  on  their  luck,"  and 
stayed  because  their  sex  was  such  a  rarity  that  they  were 
tolerated. 

"A  hard  crowd,"  thought  Jack  Devore,  as  he  leaned 
against  the  door,  idly  watching  the  dancers  ;  "  all  of  them 
toughened  with  crime,  and  all  of  them  show  it,  unless  it's 
that  one  over  there,"  and  his  eyes  rested  on  a  young  girl 
who  had  just  finished  dancing,  and  stood  leaning  against  the 
wall  panting  and  exhausted. 

Jack  Devore,  in  spite  of  his  travels  and  dangerous  life,  did 
not  show  his  forty-two  years.  Looking  at  him,  one  would 
take  him  for  a  gentleman  of  quiet  and  retiring  tastes.  He 
was  remarkably  handsome,  of  the  blonde  type,  and  dressed 
in  excellent  taste.  He  spoke  good  Spanish  and  purest  En- 
glish, had  a  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  that  many  a  scholar 
might  well  envy,  possessed  a  tenor  voice  that  would  have 
made  his  fortune  on  the  operatic  stage,  and  a  pair  of  eyes 
that  would  win  one's  heart,  they  were  so  innocent  and  honest. 
Yet  Jack  Devore  had  been  put  down  by  more  than  one  as 
an  unmitigated  villain.  He  was  a  professional  gambler,  and 
had  broken  more  hearts  and  ruined  more  lives  than  any 
other  man  in  California  and  Arizona.  He  was  said  to  be 
utterly  without  pity,  although  some  swore  to  the  contrary. 
At  any  rate,  he  was  relentless  in  his  pursuit  of  an  object, 
and  a  dead  shot,  two  things  which  made  him  a  man  whom 
it  would  be  unwise  to  offend. 

He  was  well  aware  of  the  furtive  glances  which  were  cast 
in  his  direction  as  he  lounged  against  the  door.  It  pleased 
him  to  hear  the  respectful  invitations  to  dance  which  he  re- 
ceived, but  he  felt  no  desire  to  join  them — Jack  Devore  was 
rather  fastidious  in  his  tastes,  and  touching  one  of  the 
painted  women  was  out  of  the  question,  but  the  girl  at 
whose  face  his  eyes  had  stopped  was  different. 

"  You  might  look  from  the  City  of  Mexico  to  San  Fran- 
cisco," he  mused,  "  and  not  find  another  face  like  hers,"  and 
Jack  was  an  excellent  judge  of  beauty. 

She  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  in  a  posture  which 
brought  out  every  line  of  her  rounded  figure,  from  the  small 
foot  tapping  the  floor  in  time  to  the  groaning  fiddle,  to  the 
top  of  her  saucy  head.  She  wore  a  short  cotton  skirt  of 
some  coarse  dark  material,  while  a  large  white  kerchief, 
draped  Mexican  fashion,  leaving  her  throat  and  arms  bare, 
served  for  a  bodice.  Her  hair,  which  fell  in  long  black  curls 
below  her  waist,  was  caught  up  at  the  left  side  of  her  head 
with  a  few  brilliant  cactus  flowers,  her  teeth  shone  white 
through  her  parted  lips,  and  her  eyebrows  met  in  a  straight 
level  line  over  a  pair  of  glorious  dark  eyes.  As  if  aware 
that  some  one  was  watching  her,  she  stirred  uncomfortably, 
and  then  looking  up,  met  Jack  Devore's  gaze  ;  for  a  moment 
she  stared  at  him,  then  her  eyes  fell  nervously.  Thinking 
that  this  was  a  decided  point  in  her  favor,  he  roused  himself 
and  crossed  the  room  to  where  she  stood. 

"  Will  you  dance?  "  he  said,  in  his  musical  voice. 

She  gave  him  her  hand  and  he  led  her  out  on  the  floor. 

"  What  is  your  name  ? "  he  asked. 

"  Inez,"  she  answered.  "  I — I  am  not  like  the  rest,"  and 
she  looked  at  him  half  proudly,  half  apologetically. 

"It  is  easy  to  see  thaf,"  he  replied,  "but  not  so  easy  to 
see  why  you  are  here."  He  did  not  ask  the  question,  but 
she  answered  it. 

"I  hate  the  town,"  she  said,  bitterly;  "but  I  can't  get 
away.  My  mother  died  here  ;  she  used  to  say  her  heart 
was  broke.     I  wish  I  could  leave  it." 

He  looked  down  into  her  beautiful  eyes,  half  smiling. 
"  Would  you  go  with  me,  sweetheart  ?  "  he  asked,  idly. 

She  looked  up  startled  and  hesitating  ;  but  before  she 
had  time  to  answer  the  banjo  music  stopped  with  a  dis- 
cordant crash  and  a  rude  hand  thrust  them  apart.  Jack, 
turning  sharply,  found  himself  confronted  by  one  of  the 
rtmsicfi.iis,  whom  he  recognized  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
bird  Mine. 


"  Damn  you,"  the  young  fellow  said,  savagely,  "  what  do 
you  want  with  her  ?  She  is  the  one  pure  thing  in  this  cursed 
hole,  and  you  shall  not  touch  her." 

Devore  did  not  answer  him,  but  turned  to  Inez.  "  You 
have  not  answered  me,"  he  said  ;  "  will  you  go  ?  " 

She  looked  into  his  eyes,  half  hesitating.  He  had  taken 
a  powerful  hold  on  her,  that  he  could  see,  and  felt  sure 
of  victory  ;  but  she  was  flung  to  one  side  and  his  assail- 
ant's knife  gleamed  in  the  air.  For  a  moment  the  two 
glared  at  each  other,  while  the  other  men  crowded  around, 
silent  and  loath  to  interfere,  but  bound  to  see  fair  play. 

Inez  sprang  between  them.  "  Don't,  Max,  don't !  "  she 
cried. 

The  young  man  turned  to  her  fiercely.  "  Choose  !  "  he 
commanded.  "  You  know  I  love  you  and  would  give  my 
life  for  you,  but  I'd  rather  see  you  dead  than  have  him  touch 
you,  and,  by  God  I  he  sha'n't." 

She  looked  from  one  to  the  other,  afraid  and  doubting. 
The  violence  of  one  terrified  her,  and  the  other  was  different 
from  any  man  she  had  ever  known.  The  chances  of  a  new 
life  opened  before  her  and  dazzled  her,  yet  Max  had  always 
been  kind  and  gentle.  Both  were  waiting  for  her  answer 
impatiently,  and  Devore's  hand  was  on  his  revolver — he  was 
not  accustomed  to  defeat.  She  could  not  choose,  and 
woman-like,  burst  into  tears. 

At  this  juncture,  "Big  Jim,"  proprietor  of  the  "Jack 
Pot "  saloon,  saw  fit  to  interfere.  "  Quit  your  bawlin'  now, 
Inez,"  he  ordered.  "You've  raised  devil  enough.  You'd 
better  square  yourselves,  boys,  at  twenty  paces  ;  a  little  cold 
lead  '11  soon  settle  the  difficulty."  And  he  laughed  pleasantly 
as  he  marked  off  the  distance  with  long  strides,  and  the  men 
took  their  places.     A  duel  was  the  surest  way,  after  all. 

Jack  Devore  took  his  aim  with  his  customary  coolness. 
In  reality  he  cared  little  for  the  girl,  but  he  was  not  used  to 
being  thwarted.  He  could  easily  kill  the  young  fellow  who 
stood  opposite  him,  but  the  girl,  where  would  it  lead  her  ? 
His  face  took  on  a  more  serious  look  than  any  one  had 
ever  seen  there.  When  he  had  tired  of  her,  as  he  surely 
must,  what  then  ?  She  was  so  different,  could  she  ever  sink 
to  be  one  of  those  painted  creatures  ?  A  curious  impulse 
stirred  him,  and  when  "  Big  Jim  "  gave  the  word  to  fire,  he 
raised  his  arm  and  fired  in  the  air,  receiving  at  the  same 
time  a  severe  shock  in  his  right  arm.  "  I  pass"  was  all  he 
said. 

When  Jack  Devore  recovered  his  senses,  he  was  lying 
on  a  rude  couch,  and  a  woman  sat  beside  him.  As  he 
opened  his  eyes,  she  leaned  forward,  and  in  the  dim  light 
he  recognized  her  as  one  of  the  hangers-on  of  the  place. 

"Jack,"  she  said,  softly,  "  you  know  me,  and  I  know  you, 
and  I  reckon  there  ain't  much  love  lost,  but  I'm  glad  you 
didn't  shoot.     You  remember  Lola  ?  " 

Jack  did,  and  he  stirred  uneasily.  It  had  been  hard  to 
leave  her,  when  he  was  forced  to  leave  Sacramento,  she  was 
so  pretty,  and  did  not  speak  much  English,  and  she  had 
followed  him  all  the  way  from  Mexico.     Poor  Lola  1 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  shortly. 

"  Because,"  the  woman  went  on,  "  I  knew  her.  She  died 
here  ;  she  loved  you,  Jack  Devore,  and-  Inez  is  her  daughter, 
hers  and — yours." 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  time  ;  then,  as  it  began  to 
grow  oppressive,  Jack  said,  in  a  strangely  softened  voice  : 

"Does  she — does  Inez  know  it  ?  " 

"  No,"  the  other  answered. 

"Don't  tell  her  then,"  he  said.  "And  say,  Rose" — he 
reached  into  his  pocket  and  painfully  produced  six  hundred 
dollars  in  bills — "give  her  this,  and  tell  her  to  marry  that 
feller,  and  get  out.     You'll  do  it  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  woman.     "  Anything  else,  Jack  ?  " 

"Yes,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "I'm  going;  get  me  my 
pony,  Rose,  like  a  good  girl." 

Half  an    hour    later  the  sound    of  galloping  hoofs  was 
heard  growing  fainter  and  fainter  out  on  the  moonlit  mesa. 
Beatrice  Bellido  de  Luna. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1896. 


The  official  celebration  at  Berlin  of  the  German  Empire's 
twenty-fifth  birthday  is  admitted  on  all  sides  to  have  been, 
from  any  popular  point  of  view,  a  blank  disappointment. 
The  emperor  had  discounted  this,  to  some  extent,  by  exclud- 
ing the  press  from  even  a  glimpse  of  the  court  festivities,  and 
keeping  the  people,  for  the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  Berlin- 
ers,  from  viewing  the  parade  of  troops  at  the  palace  end  of 
Unter  den  Linden.  The  community  retorted  by  not  crowding 
any  of  the  other  streets  during  the  day,  and  by  not  lighting 
up  any  dwelling-house  windows  at  night.  The  illuminations 
were  strictly  confined  to  public  buildings,  and  the  offices  of 
bankers,  merchants,  and  others  whose  interest  is  to  con- 
ciliate the  authorities.  All  this  is  significant  enough  ;  but  it 
is  even  more  important  to  note  that  the  celebration  was 
allowed  to  be  a  purely  Prussian  affair.  Not  a  single  federal 
king,  or  grand  duke,  or  prince  came  from  any  of  the  minor 
courts  of  Germany  to  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns. 

Horseless  carriages  are  subjected  to  strict  regulations  in 
Paris.  All  persons  intending  to  use  an  automotor  carriage 
are  required,  in  addition  10  giving  many  particulars  re- 
garding the  machine,  to  furnish  proof  under  the  hand  of  a 
magistrate  that  they  are  domiciled  in  Paris,  and  to  send  in  a 
copy  of  their  birth  and  marriage  certificates,  together  with 
two  unmounted  photographs  of  themselves.  These  are, 
doubtless,  for  identifying  the  remains  in  case  of  accident, 
and  to  furnish  the  heirs  with  legal  proof  of  death. 


LATE    VERSE. 


■When  Extremes  Touch. 

On  Hester  Street— on  Hester  Street 
The  babes  are  born  with  faces  old, 
And  hands  are  hard  and  hearts  are  cold, 

And  life  limps  on  with  lagging  feet  ; 

While  morning  dawns  obscure  and  dim 

To  sodden  eyes  and  faces  grim. 

And  noon  is  harsh  with  motherless  glee, 

And  night  is  foul  with  ribaldry. 

Surrounded  by  that  fetid  air. 

The  mire  of  muck  and  squalor  there, 

The  light  of  love  we  may  not  meet — 

God  pity  those  of  Hester  Street ! 

On  Astor  Street— on  Astor  Street 
The  babes  are  laid  in  laps  of  gold, 
While  hands  are  soft  and  hearts  are  bold, 
And  life  flows  on  with  rhythmic  beat, 
For  morning  trips  with  rosy  tread 
Through  scented  sheen  to  silken  bed, 
And  noon  is  decked  with  trappings  gay, 
And  night  is  fraught  with  revelry. 
And  yet,  with  all  its  tinsel  pride 
And  titled  groom  and  dainty  bride, 
The  light  of  love  we  may  not  meet — 
God  pity  those  of  Astor  Street  1 

— Albert  Bigelow  Paine  in  Truth. 

Lord  Salisbury. 
"  Oh  !  for  a  year,  a  month,  a  day  of  Oliver  Cromwell,"—  The  Independent. 
"  What  Lord  Salisbury  seems  to  lack  is  a  little  Cromwellian  courage."- 
A  Speaker  in  City  Temple,  London. 

Oh  1  for  an  hour  of  Cromwell, 

For  a  leader  brave  and  grand, 
To  guide  the  wrath,  and  point  the  path, 

Of  a  mighty  Christian  land  I 
To  heed  the  cry  of  innocent  blood, 

To  blush  for  the  world's  disgrace, 
With  hand  to  deal  a  blow  of  steel 

In  the  murderous  Moslem's  face  ! 

Alas  for  a  leader  heedless 

While  massacred  villages  flame, 

Unmoved  by  shrieks  of  maidenhood 
At  wrong  too  foul  for  name  1 

Strong  to  throttle  the  feeble, 
Feeble  to  beard  the  strong, 

With  eye  o'er-meek,  and  blenching  cheek- 
How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

And  women  cover  their  faces, 

And  men  are  fain  to  hiss, 
Cromwell's  head  upon  Temple  Bar 

Were  a  leader  better  than  this  1 
And  heaven  grows  black  with  horror, 

And  earth  grows  red  with  wrong, 
And  martyrs  cry  from  earth  and  sky, 

How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

— Rev.  T.  S.  Perry  in  t/ie  Independent. 


In  the  Baptistery. 
In  Pisa  once  within  the  Baptistery 
I  well  remember,  the  astonished  ear 
Took  sounds  too  sweet  for  earth.     For  as  we  stood 
Beneath  the  fretted  ambit  of  the  Dome 
The  poor  guide  lifted  a  worn  voice,  not  sweet, 
But  skilled  to  evoke  the  subtle  harmonies 
Which  lurked  in  those  dim  heights  ;  a  common  voice 
And  earthy  as  the  accents  coarse  and  dull 
Of  some  street  singer  at  a  tavern  door, 
Frighting  the  midnight  street,  some  hackneyed  phrase 
Stolen  from  the  Missal  book,  so  poor  and  flat 
We  fain  had  silenced  it. 

But  hark  1  but  hark  ! 
Ere  it  is  done  what  heavenly  harmonies 
Flout  those  poor  tones  of  earth.     The  ambient  air 
Seems  filled  with  voices,  voices  everywhere 
Of  some  angelic  choir,  which  swell,  which  beat 
Reverberating  ;  circling  waves  of  sound 
Now  single,  doubled  now,  and  resonant 
And  grown  together,  and  interlaced  and  lost 
In  some  unearthly  sweetness  mystical, 
Till  all  the  enchanted  vault  is  charged  with  joy, 
As  when  of  old  by  some  sea  isle  remote 
The  lurking  Sirens  drew  the  listening  crews  ; 
Or  as  the  chanting  choirs  which  soar  and  fall 
In  hoary  fanes  ;   or  the  aerial  flights 
Of   the  angelic  host  whose  heavenly  tones 
The  rapt  Cecilia  heard  ;    or  those  white  ranks 
Of  gold-haired  seraphs,  chanting  row  on  row, 
With  viol  and  voice  and  trump,  the  painter  saw, 
And  filled  with  high-pitched  music   for  all  time 
Tho'  no  sound  come.     Anon  the  circling  waves, 
Ebbing  and  flowing  through  the  stately  round 
Of  that  great  dome,  are  driven  back,  wave  on  wave, 
High,  repercussive,  till  they  sink  and  die 
As  might  the  wavelets  of  the  summer  sea 
In  sweetness,  and  transform  themselves  and  flow 
In  some  low,  gracious  melody  which  sighs, 
Fainter  and  fainter,  to  its  perfect  close. 
As  'twere  the  soaring,  rapt  angelic  choir 
Which  vanished  in  heaven's  vault  and  left  earth  dumb 
Of  music,  first  the   uplifted,  pealing,  high 
Archangels'  trumpets,  then  the  chanting  saints, 
And  then  the  faint  child  angels'  voices  last. 

— Sir  Lewis  Morris  in  ike  Independent. 

Professor  Boys,  of  London,  recently  delivered  an  illus- 
trated lecture  in  which  he  showed  photographs  of  the  Lee- 
Metford  bullet  as  it  passed  through  a  quarter-inch  sheet  of 
glass.  Just  before  the  bullet  touched  the  sheet  the  air  wave 
cut  a  disk  of  glass  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter  clean  out. 
At  the  same  time  the  glass  around  the  hole  was  crushed  into 
powder  and  driven  back  at  an  extremely  rapid  rate.  The 
glass  stuck  to  the  bullet  for  a  short  time  after  it  had  passed 
through,  the  disk  being  driven  out  in  front  of  the  "bow 
wave."  In  this  experiment  the  waves  caused  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  glass  were  plainly  shown.  A  photograph  of 
the  bullet  after  it  had  cleared  the- glass  by  nine  inches 
showed  the  remainer  of  the  glass  intact,  but  when  the  bullet 
had  proceeded  another  sixteen  inches  the  sheet  of  glass  was 
seen  to  break  and  fall  in  fragments. 


A  new-year's  party  was  given  at  the  London  Home  of 
Rest  for  Horses.  The  inmates  had  a  sort  of  high  tea,  con- 
sisting of  wheaten  bread  and  carrots  and  sugar,  and  seemed 
to  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  There  was  no  respect  of  per- 
sons, and  the  poor  invalid'  steeds  were  made  as  welcome  as 
the  ancient  favorites  of  the  rich.  A  donkey  showed  a  great 
discernment  in  selecting  the  dishes,  keeping,  like  a  child,  his 
carrot  to  the  last,  for  a  boirne  douche. 


The  latest  university  to  open  its  doors  to  women  is  the 
University  of  Athens.  Five  women  were  enrolled  for  the 
winter  term,  yet  not  without  violent  objection  from  some 
of  the  students.  The  question  divided  the  students  into 
hostile  parties,  and  two  of  them  went  from  words  to  blows, 
until  finally  one  shot  the  other  with  a  revolver  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  chemical  lecture-room.  Strange  conjunction  of 
the  barbarism  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  at  a  temple  of 
science  in  Athens  ! 
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DEAN    HOLE    ON    AMERICA. 

What  the  English  Cleric  Thinks  of  Us  and   Our  Institutions— His 

Comments    on    Our  Terrapin   and    Ice-Water, 

Press  and  Politics. 

To  see  themselves  as  others  see  them  is  a  privilege  fre- 
quently accorded  to  Americans.  Traveling  foreigners  we 
have  nearly  always  with  us,  and  most  of  them  hasten  to 
preserve  their  impressions  in  book-form  as  soon  as  they 
reach  home.  Dean  Hole  has  proved  no  exception  to  this 
rule;  but  his  book,  "A  Little  Tour  in  America,"  is  an  ex- 
ception to  the  generality  of  such  literature  in  the  gentle 
spirit  that  animates  it  and  in  the  kindly  view  the  author  takes 
of  all  men  and  all  things. 

The  trip,  undertaken  with  the  object  of  making  a  lectur- 
ing tour  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  a  cathedral  fund,  was 
a  brief  one,  confined  only  to  the  larger  cities,  and  the  facts 
recorded  are  those  which  would  strike  a  superficial  ob- 
server. 

New  York  harbor  won  immediate  admiration  from  the 
traveler ;  not  so  the  statue  dominating  it.  Of  "  Liberty 
Enlightening  the  World,"  he  says  : 

This  gigantic  image  was  presented  to  the  United  States  by  the 
French  Republic  some  ten  years  ago,  in  commemoration  of  the  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  If  one 
of  the  objecjs  of  this  presentation  was,  as  I  am  constrained  to  sus- 
pect, to  depress  the  Britisher  with  a  sense  of  awe  and  aversion,  I 
frankly  own  that  "  our  lively  neighbor,  the  Gaul,"  has  achieved  con- 
siderable success.  It  is  awe-ful  to  the  Englishman  ;  it  does  make  his 
heart  sad,  but  not,  as  was  intended,  with  the  shameful  memory  of 
defeat — that  wound  has  been  healed  long  ago,  and  John  Bull  knows 
that  he  was  well  and  wisely  beaten — but  with  a  dread  and  dislike  of 
its  ugliness,  and  of  its  cumbrous  incongruity  with  the  scene  around. 
...  I  remembered  a  delightful  engraving  in  Punch,  which  repre- 
sented the  ghost  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  contemplating  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Wellington — not  a  thing  of  beauty,  then  recently 
erected  at  the  entrance  of  Hyde  Park — and  saying  :  "  After  forty 
years  I  am  avenged."  So  might  the  spectre  of  some  vanquished 
hero  of  the  revolution  stand  before  this  cumbrous  erection,  which 
doth  bestride  its  narrow  world  like  a  Colossus,  and  say  :  "  I  am  com- 
forted by  this  vulgar  caricature  of  Liberty,  and  by  its  independence 
of  all  good  taste  in  Art." 

The  New  York  hotels  and  those  of  the  larger  cities  are 
superior,  the  dean  considers,  to  English  hostelries.  The 
black  waiters  are  a  surprise  to  him,  but  he  finds  them  at- 
tentive and  honest,  and  "in  no  instance  suggesting  the 
similarity  which  has  been  traced  between  them  'and  Shake- 
speare's soft  south  wind,  as  '  stealing  and  giving  odor.'  "  He 
has  some  pleasant  things  to  say  of  American  cookery  and 
the  quality  of  food,  adding  : 

The  Britisher  does  not  at  once  understand  the  glass  goblet  of 
water  and  ice,  which  Mark  Twain  affirms  to  be  the  only  distinct 
Americanism,  and  which  invariably  accompanies  his  breakfast, 
luncheon,  and  dinner  ;  but  the  drier  climate  and  the  warmer  rooms 
not  only  expel  his  aversion,  but  tempt  him  to  excess. 

Terrapin  is  not  to  the  divine's  taste,  and  he  gives  expres- 
sion to  his  dislike  in  the  following  anecdote  : 

I  do  not  know  to  which  denomination  the  specimens  belonged 
which  were  presented  to  me  in  pretty  little  vessels  of  embossed  silver, 
expressly  made  for  their  reception  ;  but  I  liked  none  of  them,  and  I 
indorsed  the  verdict  of  an  illustrious  visitor  from  Rome,  though  I 
condemned  the  ungrateful  rudeness  of  his  words,  when,  in  speaking 
of  the  viand  to  a  friend,  he  said  :  "  They  are  always  giving  me  that 
disgoostiri  hash." 

In  describing  his  first  impressions  of  New  York,  the  dean 
finds  himself  "astonished  and  bewildered  by  the  sounds 
and  sights  of  eager  work.  The  roar  of  London  seems  to 
him  as  a  faint  murmur  compared  with  the  thunder  of  New 
York."  The  tram-cars  and  omnibuses  arouse  a  little  gentle 
satire  in  him.     He  says  : 

The  proprietors  and  conductors  of  these  vehicles  are  men  of  such 
large  benevolence,  and  so  anxious  to  promote  the  closest  fellow-feel- 
ing among  their  neighbors,  that  they  welcome  all  who  desire  to 
travel  with  them.  It  is  a  New  York  proverbial  saying  that  "  there's 
always  room  for  one  on  a  Broadway  car."  The  result  is  that  not 
only  the  sides,  but  the  centre  of  the  conveyances  are  crowded,  chiefly 
with  men,  who  almost  invariably  surrender  the  seats  to  the  ladies, 
and  who  jolt  against  each  other  with  polite  grins  whenever  there  is  a 
sudden  stop.  Believers  in  the  ancestral  ape  may  readily  imagine,  as 
they  hold  on  by  the  leathern  straps  suspended  from  the  roof  for  their 
support,  that  they  have  reverted  to  type,  and  are  chattering  once 
more  among  their  brother-monkeys,  as  they  cling  to  the  branches  of 
primeval  trees.  I  ventured  to  remark  to  an  American  friend  that  we 
had  tried  this  system — this  truck  system — with  our  cattle  upon  the 
rail,  and  with  a  complete  success,  but  that  it  did  not  seem  to  com- 
mend itself  as  a  method  of  locomotion  to  my  brother-men. 

The  dean  defends  Americans  from  the  frequent  accusa- 
tion of  his  compatriots  that  "  their  one  object  of  reverence 
is  an  idol  of  gold,"  saying  that  he  sees  "no  difference  be- 
tween the  nations — England  and  America — in  their  high  es- 
timate of  the  precious  metals,  or  in  their  methods  of  appro- 
priation." But  he  has  the  anecdotal  habit  peculiar  to  the 
clergy,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  refrain  from  relating  the 
following  incident : 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  American  only  values  his  possessions 
according  to  the  price  which  he  has  paid  for  them,  and  that  he  will 
give  an  extravagant  sum  not  for  the  beauty,  but  for  the  rarity  of  his 
purchase.  The  infirmity  exists.  I  have  positive  proof.  A  rich  gen- 
tleman in  New  York  was  a  collector  of  valuable  tapestry,  carpets, 
and  rugs.  A  friend,  inspecting,  noticed  on  one  of  these  textile 
fabrics  a  conspicuous  white  card,  and  as  he  stooped  to  read  the 
writing  upon  it — "$i,ooo" — the  proprietor  expressed  his  angry  sur- 
prise that  it  had  been  overlooked,  and  he  unfastened  and  removed  it. 
The  visitor  was  suspicious,  and  when  he  related  the  incident,  a  few 
weeks  after  his  visit,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  the  loud  laughter 
which  it  evoked  from  his  companions,  who  at  once  exclaimed,  "I 
was  with  him  yesterday  ;  the  ticket  was  again  conspicuous,  and  was 
banished  with  the  same  expostulation  1  " 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  this  English  clergyman 
carrying  the  spirit  of  fairness  so  far  as  to  enter  on  a  species 
of  defense  of  "  lynch  law."  Evidently  repeating  the  argu- 
ments offered  to  himself,  he  says  : 

This  lynch  law,  however  shocking  it  may  appear  to  Europeans  and 
New  Englanders,  is  far  removed  from  arbitrary  violence.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  careful  observers,  it  is  not  often  abused,  and  its 
proceedings  are  generally  conducted  with  some  regularity  of  form  as 
well  as  fairness  of  spirit.  ...  It  may  be  asked:  "  Why  not  create 
an  efficient  police  ?  "  Because  crime  is  so  uncommon  in  many  dis- 
tricts— in  such  districts,  for  instance,  as  Michigan  or  rural  Wisconsin 
— and  the  people  have  deliberately  concluded  that  it  was  cheaper  and 
simpler  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  bands  on  those  rare  occasions 
when  a  police  is  needed  than  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  organizing  and 
paying  a  force  for  which  there  is  usually  no  employment.  If  it  be 
urged  that  they  are  thus  forming  habits  of  lawlessness  in  themselves, 
the  Americans  reply  that  experience  does  not  seem  to  make  this 


probable,  because  lawlessness  does  not  increase  among  the  farming 
population,  and  has  disappeared  from  places  where  the  rudeness  or 
simplicity  of  society  formerly  rendered  lynch  law  necessary. 

Even  newspaper  reporters  meet  with  toleration  from  him. 
Of  this  class  he  writes  : 

Before  I  left  America  I  was  visited  by  more  than  two  hundred  re- 
porters, and  found  them,  almost  without  exception,  clever  and  well- 
informed,  pleasant  in  manner,  and  accurate  in  their  records.  The 
majority  took  no  notes,  and  yet  repeated  almost  verbatim  a  long  con- 
versation. A  few  came  at  inconvenient  hours — when  I  was  making 
myself  a  C.  B.  in  the  morning,  or  arriving  late  at  night  at  my  hotel. 
One  young  gentleman  I  found  calmly  seated  in  the  drawing-room  of 
a  friend  with  whom  I  went  to  dine.  Several  met  me  at  the  railway 
stations,  and  some  came  into  the  train.  .  .  .  Occasionally  their 
queries  are  somewhat  too  crowded  or  abstruse  for  immediate  and 
complete  solution.  A  clergyman  of  high  position  in  New  York  told 
me  that  he  was  visited  by  a  pressman,  and  consented  to  see  him  upon 
the  assurance  that  be  would  not  detain  him  for  more  than  one 
minute.  "  I  only  wish  to  ask" — he  said,  on  admission  to  the  clerical 
study — "  why  you  belong  to  the  Episcopal  Church?  What  is  your 
opinion  of  the  Old  Testament  characters  compared  with  those  of  the 
New  ?  Whether  you  expect  to  meet  your  friends  in  a  future  state  of 
existence,  and,  if  so,  on  what  foundations  you  have  formed  this  ex- 
pectation ?  " 

When  he  comes  to  discuss  the  daily  press,  the  dean  be- 
comes severe.  He  quotes  as  curiosities  several  pages  of 
the  startling  head-lines  and  paragraphs  common  to  the  news- 
papers of  all  American  cities,  commenting  thus  : 

They  pander  to  that  morbid  craving  for  the  terrible  which,  like  the 
ghoul  or  the  horse-leech,  thirsts  for  blood,  gloats  upon  the  ghastly 
corpses  spread  out  in  the  morgue,  and  makes  a  collection  of  murder- 
ers, robbers,  and  ruffians  of  all  denominations  to  which  Mme. 
Tussaud's  Chamber  of  Horrors  is  by  comparison  a  bower  of  inno- 
cence and  beauty.  I  am  emboldened  to  make  this  protest,  not  only 
because  I  know  it  to  be  in  accord  with  the  conviction  of  those  Ameri- 
cans whose  judgment  has  just  claims  on  our  respect,  but  also  because, 
when  I  freely  spoke  my  disappointment  to  the  journalists  themselves, 
none  dissented  or  disputed,  and  only  defended  on  the  plea  of  ex- 
pediency— the  people  loved  to  have  it  so. 

The  American  railways  he  finds  on  a  much  grander  scale 
than  the  English,  but  the  sleeping-car  accommodations  he 
considers  uncomfortable  and  inadequate.  He  describes  his 
sensations  during  his  first  night  in  a  sleeping-car  in  these 
words  : 

By  ingenious  adaptation  and  addition,  the  seats  used  by  day  are 
converted  at  night  into  an  upper  and  lower  cubicle,  not  unsuitable 
for  those  of  moderate  dimensions,  but  oppressively  limited  for  a 
bulky  giant  nearly  six  feet  four  in  height,  and  in  weight  over  sixteen 
stone.  Thus  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  I  felt,  as  I  drew  my  curtain, 
about  as  happy  as  a  sea-gull  in  a  canary's  cage.  More  miserable, 
in  fact,  because  a  sea-gull  has  no  gaiters,  with  twelve  buttons  for 
each  leg,  to  put  on  or  off ;  no  small  properties,  moneys,  letters, 
keys,  watch,  to  transfer  from  his  pockets  he  knows  not  where  ;  no 
devotions  to  be  said  kneeling.  I  became  involved,  entangled,  con- 
fused, oppressed  ;  and  when  I  was  at  last  in  a  position  to  rest  from 
my  exhaustion,  I  found  it  impossible  to  assume  the  usual  attitude  of 
slumber,  and  I  thought,  reverently  but  ruefully,  of  Isaiah's  words, 
"  for  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it, 
and  the  covering  narrower  than  that  he  can  warm  himself  in  it."  .  .  . 
The  morning  investment  was  quite  as  incommodious  as  the  unrobing 
at  eve,  and  whenever,  to  expedite  the  operation,  I  ventured  to  put 
out  a  leg,  some  vulgar  pedestrian  rushed  by,  thrusting  it  aside,  and 
then  grunting  his  displeasure.  I  do  not  wonder  that  the  potentates 
of  the  rail  make  very  different  provisions  for  their  own  comfort  ;  that 
they  prefer  real  beds  to  boxes  and  bins,  and  cozy  sleeping-apart- 
ments, elegantly  and  luxuriously  furnished,  to  the  ordinary  sleeping- 
car  ;  that  they  elect  to  have  special  trains  of  their  own,  or  special 
accommodations  when  they  condescend  to  march  with  the  ordinary 
rank  and  file. 

A  visit  to  Washington  is  included  on  the  trip,  and  on  the 
subject  of  our  congressmen,  Dean  Hole  says  : 

With  regard  to  the  members  of  Congress,  they  seem  to  be  some- 
what inferior  to  our  representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons,  out- 
wardly and  intellectually  ;  but  I  must  dissent  from  the  cruel  distinc- 
tion made  by  a  quaint  gentleman  of  Denver,  when  he  said  that  as 
the  cream  was  formed  upon  the  milk,  so  in  England  the  best  men 
were  sent  up  to  Parliament,  but  as  in  boiling  potatoes  the  scum  rose 
to  the  surface,  so  in  America  the  worst  men  were  sent  to  Congress. 
Many  causes  combine  to  deter  the  cleverest  and  most  energetic  men 
from  offering  themselves  for  election.  Congress  does  not  make  mill- 
ionaires, and  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  with  traveling  ex- 
penses, and  twenty-five  pounds  for  stationery,  is  not  such  an  induce- 
ment, in  a  country  where  great  fortunes  are  sometimes  quickly  made, 
as  it  would  be  in  ours.  It  is  said  that  further  enrichments  are  acces- 
sible to  the  member  of  Congress  who  will  hold  out  his  hand  to  take 
them,  and  will  give  his  vote  upon  certain  specified  measures  in  accord- 
ance with  the  donor's  interest ;  but  while  it  is  generally  deplored  that 
bribes  have  been  and  are  accepted  by  the  weaker  brethren,  it  is  con- 
fidently affirmed  that  the  number  of  those  who  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion is  grossly  exaggerated. 

There  are  several  pages  given  to  the  verbal  differences 
which  the  dean  jotted  down  as  he  noted  them,  most  of  them 
being  the  familiar  idioms  which  are  constantly  heard.  There 
are  a  few,  however,  which  will  awaken  surprise  in  the  minds 
of  Americans.  We  were  not  aware  before  that  to  "  make 
snakes  "  is  the  term  habitually  used  to  express  "  getting  into 
trouble." 

That  his  impressions  of  America  were,  on  the  whole, 
decidedly  pleasant,  the  following  paragraph  seems  to  in- 
dicate : 

It  will  be  good  for  the  English  traveler  to  visit  a  nation,  which,  in 
the  prevision  of  the  seer  and  the  presence  of  the  thoughtful,  will  be 
hereafter  ...  a  queen  among  the  peoples.  It  can  be  said  no  longer 
that  England  holds  the  balance  of  power,  or  a  supreme  priority  in 
commerce  ;  and  if  it  should  be  her  destiny  to  recede,  and  her  fate 
be  the  common  lot  of  all  great  dynasties  .  .  .  what  greater  consola- 
tion can  she  have  than  that  the  heir-apparent  is  bone  of  her  bone  and 
flesh  of  her  flesh  ? 

The  book  is  intended  primarily  for  an  English  audience, 
and  naturally  contains  much  information  which  to  American 
readers  will  lack  the  merit  of  freshness.  On  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  therefore,  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  lies 
not  in  the  facts  recorded,  but  in  the  impression  they  have 
made  on  an  Englishman  of  eminence  and  in  his  manner  of 
relating  them. 
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St.  Peter's  in  Rome  had  to  be  reconsecrated  soon  after 
New  Year's,  as  a  man  chose  to  cut  his  throat  before  the  high 
altar  during  the  noon  high  mass.  The  services  were  imme- 
diately stopped.  The  last  suicide  in  the  church  was  in  1867, 
when  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to  bless  the  building 
again,  as  Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was  in  it  at  the  time. 


A  commission  has  been  recently  inspecting  Robinson 
Crusoe's  island,  and  found  that  "its  population  has 
dwindled  to  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine."  It  gives  one 
quite  a  shock  to  know  there  were  so  many. 


SOME  GENTLEMEN  OF  FRANCE. 

They  are  Mostly  Cooks  and  Waiters— Some  Alsatians,  Some    Ger- 
mans, and  Some  German  Jews — But  Once  a  Year 
They  Give  "A  Gay  French  Ball." 

The  annual  delusion  known  as  the  "  French  Ball "  has 
just  taken  place,  and  it  has  been  much  quieter  than  usual. 
The  moral  wave  which  has  swept  over  New  York  of  late 
years  has  affected  even  the  French  Ball,  and  when  it  is 
praised  by  a  police-officer,  you  can  imagine  what  it  was. 
Detective  Newcome  was  at  the  ball  with  four  of  his  men, 
and  said  to  a  reporter  :  "  In  my  official  capacity  I  have 
attended  every  ball  given  by  the  Cercle  Francais  de  l'Har- 
monie  in  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  a  ball 
where  such  admirable  conduct  was  maintained  as  at  this." 
To  which  some  thousands  of  men  who  went  to  it  will  give  a 
melancholy  assent.  But  they  did  not  go  there  to  see  "  ad- 
mirable conduct." 

The  great  floor  of  the  Madison  Square  Garden  remained 
practically  empty  until  midnight,  when  the  "  grand  march  " 
sounded,  led  by  a  lot  of  back-number  battle-axes  belonging 
to  the  pre-historic  ages  at  Niblo's.  After  the  grand  march, 
there  was  a  batch  of  antiquated  fairies  in  tights,  who  gave  a 
comic  ballet,  and  they  were  followed  by  eight  French 
Clodoche  Quadrille  dancers,  who,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
they  wore  stockings  and  garters  over  their  flesh-colored 
tights,  excited  a  languid  interest  in  the  crowd.  But  when 
the  dancing  was  over,  the  ball  sank  back  again  into  a  condi- 
tion of  extreme  lassitude.  Nothing  particular  took  place 
until  a  lady  who  wore  a  pair  of  pink  silk  tights,  apparently 
very  well  filled,  attracted  the  attention  of  two  young  gentle- 
men who  were  far  gone  in  wine.  They  entered  into  an  ani- 
mated discussion  as  to  whether  the  lady  used  adventitious 
means  of  filling  her  tights,  and  finally  bet  a  quart  of  wine 
upon  the  matter  ;  one  of  them,  to  settle  it,  began  exploring 
with  a  pin.  He  found  out  that  the  lady  was  immediately  in- 
side the  tights,  when,  with  a  wild  yell,  she  called  him  a 
"loafer"  and  gave  him  a  left-hander  which  knocked  him 
down.  But  this  was  the  only  row  of  any  moment  during 
the  ball. 

The  ballet  dancing  to  which  I  referred  was  carried  on  in 
a  large  oval  about  the  size  of  the  Horse  Show  ring,  which 
was  marked  out  on  the  dancing  floor  by  a  row  of  white  and 
gold  pillars  and  hedges  of  evergreen  with  brilliant  flowers. 
The  outside  circle  was  used  as  a  promenade  by  the  guests. 
The  boxes  were  decorated  with  bunting,  which  only  meas- 
urably concealed  the  bareness  of  the  hall.  The  usual  raw 
youths  gazed  intently  at  the  masked  beauties  in  the  boxes, 
thinking  that  they  were  society  ladies  out  upon  a  spree,  and 
were  often  undeceived  by  the  extremely  familiar  way  in 
which  these  society  ladies  addressed  them  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

There  were,  of  course,  a  number  of  fancy  costumes,  but 
the  utter  lack  of  originality  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
first  prize  went  to  a  Trilby.  A  young  lady  named  Amy 
Whitford,  who  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  Du  Maurier's 
pictures  of  Trilby,  took  the  part.  Her  costume  was,  of 
course,  the  one  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  It  is  said 
that  she  is  in  reality  a  model.  She  is  very  handsome,  and 
is  entitled  to  the  prize  if  any  one  was,  although  a  Trilby  rig 
could  scarcely  be  called  an  original  idea.  The  second  prize 
was  carried  off  by  a  young  woman  who  was  dubbed  the 
11  Bloomer  Midget."  She  was  apparently  about  four  feet 
six,  and  attired  in  bloomers,  and  was  really  a  most  cunning 
spectacle.  These  were  the  only  two  prizes  given.  The  same 
young  men  of  whom  I  spoke,  who  thought  that  the  masked 
ladies  in  the  boxes  were  women  of  fashion,  floated  through 
the  wine-rooms,  feeding  the  fairies  there  on  champagne. 
Because  these  fairies  wore  short  skirts  and  tights,  they 
thought  that  they  were  young  and  beautiful.  Alas,  many  of 
them  had  gray  hair  under  their  powder,  and  were  old 
enough  to  be  the  mothers  of  these  kids.  But  the  kids  have 
to  learn. 

The  Gentlemen  of  France  who  give  the  ball  have  a  most 
ingenious  system  of  plunder.  Lest  not  enough  people  should 
buy  tickets  to  the  ball,  they  give  away  stacks  of  them,  and 
the  lucky  recipients,  on  presenting  them  to  the  door-keeper, 
are  gruffly  ordered  to  "  go  git  a  hat-check."  This  costs  one 
dollar.  The  visitors  are  then  assailed  by  flower-venders, 
bootblacks,  mask-venders,  ruffians  with  whisk-brooms,  and 
the  desperadoes  of  the  hat  and  coat-room,  who,  in  addition 
to  your  one-dollar  hat-check,  endeavor  to  rob  you  on  their 
own  account,  aside  from  their  capacity  as  hired  robbers  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  France.  The  costume  of  the  visitors  is  peculiar. 
Some  of  the  men  come  in  evening-clothes,  others  wear  their 
business  clothes,  while  a  few  come  in  overcoats.  Many  wear 
their  hats,  others  carry  umbrellas,  and  I  noticed  several  gen- 
tlemen in  goloshes.  As  for  the  ladies,  they  wore  costumes 
of  every  kind,  and,  while  none  of  the  men  were  masked, 
nearly  all  of  the  ladies  were.  This  was  thoughtful  of  them. 
The  few  I  saw  in  the  wine-room  unmasked  convinced  me 
that  those  who  wore  masks  did  it  out  of  a  kindly  feeling  to- 
ward the  men.  It  is  difficult  utterly  to  extinguish  kindness 
in  the  female  heart. 

As  I  left  the  ball,  I  noticed  three  gentlemen  with  large 
badges  upon  their  bosoms  engaged  in  earnest  conversation. 
I  said  to  myself,  "  These  are  some  of  the  projectors  of  the 
great  French  Ball."  Still  they  did  not  seem  to  have  a 
Gallic  cast  of  countenance,  and  I  approached  them  to  hear 
in  what  language  they  were  talking.  They  were  conversing 
in  Yiddish  Deutsch.  These  were  some  of  the  Gentlemen 
of  France.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  3,  1896. 


An  editor  in  Graz,  Austria,  had  his  skull  photographed 
by  Professor  Roentgen's  process,  but  absolutely  refused  to 
have  the  picture  reproduced  or  shown  to  any  but  men  of 
science.  "  The  effect  startled  him  so,"  it  is  said,  "  that  it 
was  a  long  time  after  he  saw  the  photograph  before  he  could 
sleep  in  peace." 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


February  17,  i  8 


THE    CAPTAIN    FROM    BATH. 


Extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman. 


[Several  years  ago  the  Argonaut  reprinted  from  an  English  maga- 
zine a  story  entitled  "The  Two  Householders:  Extracts  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman."  The  author,  who  wrote 
over  the  initial  "  Q.,"  had  made  but  little  mark  in  England  and  was 
quite  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water.  But  the  story  created  a 
sensation  and  was  widely  copied,  and  his  books,  since  issued  under 
his  full  name,  Arthur  T.  Quiller-Coucb,  are  now  very  popular.  We 
printed  a  second  extract  from  the  memoirs  of  Gabriel  Foot,  High- 
wayman, about  five  years  ago,  and  here  follows  a  third,  from  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch's  new  volume  of  short  stories,  "  Wandering  Heath," 
published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. — Eds.] 

Our  plan  of  attack  upon  Nanscarne  House  was  a  simple 
one. 

The  old  baronet,  Sir  Harry  Dinnis,  took  a  just  pride  in 
his  silver-ware.  Some  of  it  dated  from  Elizabeth  :  for  Sir 
Harry's  great -great -grand  father,  as  the  unhappy  alternative 
of  melting  it  down  for  King  Charles,  had  taken  arms 
against  his  majesty  and  come  out  of  the  troubles  of  those 
times  with  wealth  and  credit. 

The  house,  too,  was  Elizabethan,  shaped  like  the  letter  L 
and,  like  that  letter,  facing  eastward.  The  longer  arm, 
which  looked  down  the  steep  slope  of  the  park,  contained 
the  entrance-hall,  chapel,  dining-hall,  principal  living-rooms, 
and  kitchens. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  other  (and  to  us  more  important) 
arm  was  taken  up  by  the  housekeeper's  rooms,  audit-room 
and  various  offices,  the  butler's  bedroom,  and  the  strong- 
room, where  the  plate  lay.  On  the  upper  floor  a  long  gal- 
lery full  of  pictures  ran  from  end  to  end,  with  a  line  of 
doors  on  the  southern  side,  all  opening  into  bedrooms,  ex- 
cept one  which  led  to  the  back-stairs. 

Now,  properly  speaking,  the  strong-room  was  no  strong- 
room at  all.  It  had  an  ordinary7  deal  door  and  an  ordinary 
country-made  lock.  But  in  some  ways  it  was  very  strong 
indeed.  The  only  approach  to  it  on  the  ground-floor  lay 
through  the  butler's  bedroom,  of  which  you  might  call  it  but 
a  cupboard.  It  had  no  window,  and  could  not  therefore  be 
attacked  from  outside.  The  very  small  amount  of  light 
that  entered  it  filtered  through  a  pane  of  glass  in  the  wall  of 
the  back  staircase,  which  ran  up  close  behind. 

I  have  said  enough,  I  hope,  for  any  reflective  man  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that,  since  we  desired  no  uupleasant- 
ness  with  the  butler  (a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  and 
notoriously  incorruptible),  our  only  plan  was  to  make  an  en- 
trance upstairs  by  the  long  window  at  the  end  of  the  picture- 
gallery,  or  corridor — whichever  you  choose  to  call  it — de- 
scend the  back-stairs,  remove  the  pane  of  glass  from  the 
wall,  and  gain  the  strong-room  through  the  opening. 

The  house  was  dark  from  end  to  end,  and  the  stable  clock 
had  just  chimed  the  quarter  after  midnight,  when  I  went  up 
the  ladder.  I  never  looked  for  much  carefulness  in  this 
honest  country  household,  but  I  did  expect  to  spend  twenty 
minutes  on  the  heavy  lead-work  of  the  lower  panes,  and  it 
seemed  as  good  as  a  miracle  to  find  the  lattice  unlatched 
and  opening  to  the  first  gentle  pull.  I  pressed  it  back  ; 
hitched  it  under  a  stem  of  ivy  that  the  wind  might  not  slam 
it  after  me  ;  and,  signaling  down  to  Jimmy  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  to  wait  for  my  report,  pulled  myself  over  the  sill  and 
dropped  softly  into  the  gallery. 

And  then  somebody  stepped  quickly  from  behind  the 
heavy  window  curtain,  reached  out  and  shut  the  lattice 
smartly  behind  me,  and  said  : 

"  Show  a  light,  Jenkins,  and  let  us  have  a  look  at  the  gen- 
tleman." 

Though  v.  concerned  my  neck,  I  was  taken  too  quickly 
aback  to  stir,  but  stood  like  a  stuck  pig,  while  the  butler 
fumbled  with  his  tinder-box. 

II  Light  all  the  candles." 

"  If  it  please  you,  Sir  Harry,"  Jenkins  answered,  puffing 
at  the  tinder. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  by  the  blue  light  of  the  brimstone 
match  was  the  barrel  of  old  Sir  Harry's  pistol  glimmering 
about  six  inches  from  my  nose.  On  my  left  stood  a  long- 
legged  footman,  also  with  a  pistol.  But  all  this,  though  dis- 
composing, was  no  more  than  I  had  begun  to  expect.  What 
really  startled  me,  as  old  Jenkins  lit  the  candles,  was  the 
sight  of  two  women  standing  a  few  paces  off,  beneath  a  tall 
picture  of  a  gentleman  with  a  big  lace  collar.  One  of  them, 
a  short  woman  with  a  bunchy  shape,  I  recognized  for  the 
housekeeper.  The  other  I  guessed  as  quickly  to  be  Sir 
Harry's  daughter,  Mistress  Kate — a  tall  and  slender  young 
lady,  dark-haired,  and  handsome  as  any  man  could  wish. 
She  was  wrapped  in  a  long  traveling-cloak,  the  hood  of 
which  fell  a  little  off  her  shoulders,  allowing  a  glimpse  of 
white  satin.  A  train  of  white  satin  reached  below  the  cloak 
and  coiled  about  her  pretty  feet. 

Now,  the  change  from  darkness  to  very  bright  light — for 
Jenkins  went  down  the  gallery  lighting  candle  after  candle, 
as  if  for  a  big  reception — made  us  all  wink  a  bit.  And  ex- 
citement would  account  for  the  white  of  the  young  lady's 
cheeks — I  dare  say  I  had  turned  pretty  pale  myself.  But  it 
did  not  seem  to  me  to  account  for  the  look  of  sheer  blank 
astonishment — no,  it  was  more  than  this  :  a  wild  kind  of 
wonder  would  be  nearer  the  mark — that  came  into  her  eyes 
and  stayed  there.  And  I  didn't  quite  see  why  she  should 
put  a  hand  suddenly  against  the  wainscot,  and  from  sickly 
white  go  red  as  fire  and  then  back  to  white  again.  If  they 
were  sitting  up  for  house-breakers,  I  was  decidedly  a  better- 
looking  one  than  they  had  any  right  to  expect.  The  eyes  of 
the  others  were  fastened  on  me.  I  was  the  only  one  to  take 
note  of  the  girl's  behavior,  and  I  declare  I  spared  a  second 
from  the  consideration  of  my  own  case  to  wonder  what  the 
deuce  was  the  matter  with  her. 

"Well,  upon  my  soul !"  cried  Sir  Harry,  with  something 
between  a  laugh  and  a  sniff  of  disgust ;  and  the  footman 
on  the  other  side  of  me  echoed  it  with  a  silly  cackle.  "  He 
certainly  doesn't  look  as  if  he  came  from  Bath  ! " 

"Sir,"  I  expostulated — for  when  events  seem  likely  to 
prove  overwhelming,  I  usually  find  myself  clutching  at  my 
original  respectability — "sir,  although   the  force  of  circum- 


stances has  brought  me  thus  low,  I  am  by  birth  and  educa- 
tion a  gentleman.  Having  told  you  this,  I  trust  that  you 
will  remember  it,  even  in  the  heat  of  your  natural  resent- 
ment." 

"  You  speak  almost  as  prettily  as  you  write,"  he  answered, 
scornfully,  pulling  a  letter  from  his  pocket. 

"  This  is  beyond  me,"  thought  I  ;  for,  of  course,  I  knew 
it  could  be  no  letter  of  mine.  Besides,  a  glance  told  me 
that  I  had  never  set  eyes  on  the  paper  or  handwriting  before. 
I  think  my  next  remark  showed  self-possession.  "  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  explain?"  I  asked. 

"  I  rather  think  that  should  be  your  business,"  said  he  ; 
and  faith,  I  allowed  the  justice  of  that  contention,  awkward 
as  it  was.  But  he  went  on  :  "  It  astonishes  you,  I  dare  say, 
to  see  this  letter  in  my  hand  ?" 

It  did.      I  acknowledged  as  much  with  a  bow. 

He  began  to  read  in  an  affected,  mimicking  voice  :  "My 
ever -loved  Kate,  since  your  worthy  but  wron^-headed 
father " 

"Father  !  "  It  sounded  like  an  echo.  It  came  from  the 
young  lady,  who  had  sprung  forward  indignantly,  and  was 
holding  out  a  hand  for  the  letter.  "  The  servants  !  Have 
you  not  degraded  me  enough  ?"     She  stamped  her  foot. 

The  old  gentleman  folded  up  the  letter  again,  and  gave  it 
into  her  hand  with  a  cold  bow.  She  was  handing  it  to  me 
— oh,  the  unfathomable  depth  of  woman ! — when  he  inter- 
fered. 

"  For  your  own  delectation  if  you  will,  miss  ;  but  as 
your  protector  I  must  ask  you  not  to  give  it  back." 

He  turned  towards  me  again.  As  he  did  so,  I  caught 
over  his  shoulder,  or  fancied  I  caught,  a  glance  from  Miss 
Kate  that  was  at  once  a  warning  and  an  appeal.  The  next 
moment  her  eyes  were  bent  shamefast  upon  the  floor.  I  be- 
gan to  divine. 

Said  I,  "  If  that's  a  sample  of  your  manner  toward  your 
daughter,  even  you,  in  your  cooler  moments,  can  hardly 
wonder  that  she  chooses  another  protector." 

"  Protector  !  "  he  repeated,  lifting  his  eyebrows  ;  and  that 
infernal  footman  cackled  again. 

"  If  you  can't  behave  with  common  politeness  to  a  lady," 
I  put  in  smartly,  "  you  might  at  least  exhibit  enough  of  rude 
intelligence  to  lay  hold  of  an  argument  that's  as  plain  as  the 
nose  on  your  face  !  " 

"  Gently,  my  good  sir  !"  said  he.  "Do  you  know  that,  if 
I  choose,  I  can  march  you  off  to  jail  for  a  common  house- 
breaker ?  " 

I  should  think  I  did  know  it — a  plaguy  sight  better  than  he  ! 

"To  begin  with,"  he  went  on,  "you  look  like  one,  for  all  j 
the  world." 

This  was  sailing  too  close  for  my  liking. 

"  Old  gentleman,"  said  I,  "  you  are  wearisomely  dull.  : 
Possibly  I  had  better  explain  at  length.  To  be  frank,  then,  j 
I  had  counted,  in  case  of  failure,  to  avoid  all  scandal  to 
your  daughter's  name.  I  had  hoped  (you  will  excuse  me) 
to  have  carried  her  off  and  evaded  you  until  I  could  present 
myself  as  her  husband.  If  baffled  in  this,  I  proposed  to 
make  my  escape  as  a  common  burglar  surprised  upon  your 
premises,  ft  seems  to  me,"  I  wound  up,  including  the 
three  servants  with  an  indignant  sweep  of  the  arm,  "that 
you  might  well  have  emulated  my  delicacy  !  As  it  is,  I  must 
trouble  you  to  recognize  it." 

"  Heaven  send,"  I  added  to  myself,  "  that  the  real  in- 
amorato keeps  his  bungling  foot  out  of  this  till  I  get  clear  ! " 
And  I  reflected  with  much  comfort  that  he  was  hardly  likely 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  premises  so  brilliantly  lit  up. 

"  In  justice  to  my  daughter's  taste,"  replied  Sir  Harry, 
"  I  am  willing  to  believe  you  looked  something  less  like  a 
jail-bird  when  she  met  you  in  the  Pump-Room  at  Bath. 
You  have  fine  clothes  in  your  portmanteau,  no  doubt,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  they  make  all  the  difference  to  your  appear- 
ance. But  a  fine  suit  is  no  expensive  outfit  for  the  capture 
of  an  heiress.  You  may  be  the  commonest  of  adventurers. 
How  do  I  know,  even,  what  right  you  have  to  the  name  you 
carry  ?  " 

If  he  didn't,  it  was  still  more  certain  that  I  didn't.  In- 
deed, he  had  a  conspicuous  advantage  over  me  in  knowing 
what  that  name  was.  This  very  painful  difficulty  had 
hardly  presented  itself,  however,  before  the  girl's  wit 
smoothed  it  away.  She  spoke  up — looking  as  innocent  as 
an  angel,  too. 

"  Captain  Fitzroy  Pilkington  could  add  no  lustre  to  his 
name,  father,  by  giving  it  to  me.  His  family  is  as  good  as 
our  own,  and  his  name  is  one  to  be  proud  of." 

"  So  it  is,  my  dear,"  thought  I,  "  if  I  can  only  remember 
it.  So  it's  Captain  Fitzroy  Pilkington  I  am — and  from 
Bath.  Decidedly  I  should  have  taken  some  time  in  guess- 
ing it." 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  I  may  take  it  for  granted  you  have  not 
brought  your  credentials  here  to-night  ? "  said  the  old  boy, 
with  a  grim  smile. 

It  was  lucky  he  had  not  thought  of  searching  my  pockets 
for  them. 

"  Scarcely,  sir,"  I  answered,  smiling  too  and  catching  his 
mood  ;  and  then  thought  I  would  play  a  bold  card  for  free- 
dom. "  Come,  come,  sir,"  I  said  ;  "  I  have  tried  to  deceive 
you,  and  you  have  enjoyed  a  very  adequate  revenge.  Do 
not  prolong  this  interview  to  the  point  of  inflicting  torture 
on  two  hearts  whose  only  crime  is  that  of  loving  too 
ardently.  You  have  your  daughter.  Suffer  me  to  return  to 
the  inn  in  the  village,  and  in  the  morning  I  will  call  on  you 
with  my  credentials  and  humbly  ask  for  her  hand.  If,  on 
due  examination  of  my  history  and  circumstances,  you  see 
fit  to  refuse  me — why,  then  you  make  two  lovers  miserable  : 
but  I  give  you  my  word — the  word  of  a  Fitzroy  Pilkington 
— that  I  will  respect  that  decision.  '  Parcius  junctas  guatiam 
fenestras*  :  or,  rather,  I  will  discontinue  the  practice  alto- 
gether." 

"William,"  said  Sir  Harry,  shortly,  to  the  footman,  "  show 
Mr.  Pilkington  to  the  door.  Will  you  take  your  ladder  away 
with  you,  sir,  or  will  you  call  for  it  to-morrow?  " 

"  To-morrow  will  do,"  I  said,  airily,  and  stepping  across 
to  Mistress  Kate,  I  took  her  hand  and  raised  it  as  if  for  a 
kiss.     Her  fingers  gave  mine  an  appreciative  squeeze. 


"  But  who  in  the  world  are  you  ? "  she  whispered. 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  bending  over  her  hand,  "  I  have  fairly 
earned  the  right  to  withhold  that." 

Sir  Harry  bowed  a  stiff  good-night  to  me,  and  William, 
the  footman,  took  a  candle  and  led  the  way  along  the  gallery 
and  down  the  great  staircase  to  the  front  door.  While  he 
undid  the  chain  and  bolts,  I  was  thinking  that  he  would  be 
all  ihe  better  for  a  kick  ;  and,  as  he  drew  aside  to  let  me 
pass,  I  took  him  quickly  by  the  collar,  spun  him  round,  and 
gave  him  one.  A  flight  of  a  dozen  steps  led  down  from  the 
front  door,  and  he  pitched  clean  to  the  bottom.  Running 
down  after,  I  skipped  over  his  prostrate  body  and  walked 
briskly  away  in  the  darkness  whistling  and  feeling  better. 

I  went  round  the  end  of  the  gallery  wing,  just  to  satisfy 
myself  that  Jimmy  had  got  away  with  the  ladder,  and  then 
I  struck  across  the  plantation  in  the  direction  of  the  village. 
The  June  day  was  breaking  before  I  turned  out  of  the  woods 
into  the  high-road,  and  already  the  mowers  were  out  and 
tramping  to  their  work.  But  in  the  porchway  of  the  village 
inn,  called  the  "  Well-Diggers' Arms" — whatever  they  may 
be — I  surprised  a  cockneyfied  groom  in  the  act  of  kissing  a 
maiden,  who,  having  a  milk-pail  in  either  hand,  could  not  be 
expected  to  resist. 

"  H'm,"  said  I  to  the  man,  "  I  am  sorry  to  appear  inop- 
portunely, but  I  have  a  message  for  your  master." 

The  maiden  fled.  "And  who  the  doose  may  you  be  ?  " 
asked  the  groom,  eying  me  up  and  down. 

18 1  think,"  I  answered,  "it  will  be  enough  for  you  that  I 
come  from  Nanscarne.  You  were  late  there.  Oh,  yes,"  I 
went  on  sharply,  for  fellows  of  this  class  have  a  knack  of 
irritating  me,  "and  I  have  a  message  for  your  master  which 
I'll  trouble  you  to  deliver  when  he  comes  down  to  breakfast. 
You  will  tell  him,  if  you  please,  that  Sir  Harry  was  expect- 
ing him  last  night,  and  the  lights  he  saw  lit  in  the  long  gal- 
lery were  there  for  his  reception.     You  won't  forget  ?  " 

"Who  sent  you  here?"  the  fellow  asked. 

"On  second  thoughts,"  I  continued,  "you  had  better  go 
in  and  wake  Captain  Fitzroy  Pilkington  up  at  once.  He 
will  pardon  you  when  he  has  my  message,  for  Sir  Harry's 
temper  is  notoriously  impatient." 

And  with  that  I  turned  and  left  him,  for  it  was  high  time 
to  find  out  how  Jimmy  had  been  faring.  The  past  night's 
experience  must  have  given  him  a  shock,  and  I  reckoned 
to  give  him  another.     I  wasn't  disappointed  either. 

I  walked  leisurely  down  the  village  street,  then  crossed 
the  hedge  and  doubled  back  on  the  high  moors.  At 
length,  drawing  near  the  old  gravel-pit,  where  we  had  fixed 
to  meet  in  case  of  separation,  I  dropped  on  all-fours  and 
so  came  up  to  the  edge  and  gave  a  whistle. 

Jimmy  was  sitting  with  his  back  to  me,  and  about  to  cut 
a  hunch  of  bread  to  eat  with  his  cold  bacon  for  break- 
fast. Instead,  he  cut  his  thumb,  and  jumped  up,  singing 
out : 

"S'help  me,  but  I  never  looked  to  see  you  again  outside 
o'  the  dock  !  " 

"No  more  you  did,"  said  I  ;  and,  climbing  down  and 
sitting  on  a  gravel-heap  beside  him,  I  told  him  all  the  story. 

"And  now,  Jimmy,"  I  wound  up,  "you  must  guess  what 
I'm  going  to  do." 

"I  don't  need  to,"  said  he.     "I  know." 

"  I  wager  you  don't." 

"  I  wager  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  going  back.  Was  that  what  you 
guessed?" 

"  I  think  you  will  not." 

"  Ah,  but  I  will,"  said  I.  "  I  swore  by  the  blood  of  a 
Fitzroy  Pilkington  I'd  be  back  in  the  morning,  and  I  can't 
retreat  from  so  tremendous  an  oath  as  that.  Back  I  mean 
to  go.  As  for  the  real  captain — if  captain  he  is — I  fancy 
I've  scared  him  out  of  this  neighborhood  for  some  time  to 
come.  And  as  for  the  credentials,  I  fancy,  at  my  time  of 
life,  I  should  be  able  to  write  my  own  commendation.  I 
believe  the  old  boy  has  a  sneaking  good-will  towards  me. 
I  can't  answer  for  the  girl ;  but  I  can  answer  that  she'll 
hold  her  tongue  for  a  while  at  all  events.  This  life  doesn't 
become  a  man  of  my  education  and  natural  ability.  And 
the  risk  is  worth  running." 

"  I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  says  he,  very  dryly. 

"  And  why  not?  " 

"Well,  you  see,  when  I  heard  the  noise  last  night,  and  all 
the  place  grew  light  as  it  did,  I  was  just  starting  to  run  for 
dear  life,  till  it  struck  me  that  if  the  folks  meant  to  go 
searching  for  me  they  wouldn't  begin  by  lighting  the  picture- 
gallery  from  end  to  end.  So  I  drew  close  under  shadow  of 
the  wall  and  waited,  ready  to  run  at  any  moment.  But  after 
a  while,  finding  that  nothing  happened,  I  grew  curious  and 
crept  up  after  you  and  looked  in  through  the  window,  very 
cautious.  A  nice  fix  you  seemed  to  be  in  ;  but  old  Jenkins 
was  there.     And  while  Jenkins  was  there " 

"Well?" 

"Well,  I  should  have  thought  you  might  have  guessed. 
The  bolt  of  his  bedroom  window  wasn't  hard  to  force,  nor 
the  lock  of  the  small  room.  Being  single-handed,  I  had  to 
pick  and  choose  what  to  carry  off.  But  if  you'll  look  under 
the  bracken  yonder,  you'll  own  I  know  my  way  among  silver- 
ware." 

I  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and  then  lay  gently  back 
on  the  turf  and  laughed  till  I  was  tired  of  laughing. 


Secretary  OIney  has  advised  Venezuela  to  pay  the  indem- 
nity demanded  by  Great  Britain  for  the  Uruan  affair.  Mr. 
Olney  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  Uruan  affair  was  an  out- 
rage upon  the  British  constabulary,  for  which  Venezuela  is 
responsible,  and  the  boundary  question  is  not  at  all  involved 
in  it.  The  trouble  at  Uruan  was  too  much  celebration  of 
the  Venezuelan  Fourth  of  July,  with  fire-works  and  fire- 
water, and  a  sudden  and  rash  determination  of  the  guard 
to  cross  the  river  and  have  some  fun  with  the  Britishers. 


Antonio  Maceo,  lieutenant-general  of  the  patriot  army  in 
Cuba,  is  one  of  the  tallest  men  ever  seen  in  the  tropics, 
standing  six  feet  five  inches  in  height. 


February  17,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PADEREWSKI    RECITALS. 

From  the  right-hand  side  of  the  California  Theatre  on  Monday 
evening  one  caught  only  occasional  glimpses  of  the  man  who  is 
to-day  the  great  musical  phenomenon  of  the  world,  as  Paganini 
was  and  Lizst  has  been. 

In  the  moments  when  he  stood  upright  and  gave  his  coldly  polite 
bows  to  the  spectators,  the  haggard  beauty  of  his  countenance,  its 
mysterious  melancholy  unbrightened  by  a  smile,  was  set  in  the  dis- 
dainful and  impenetrable  passivity  of  the  artist  who  neither  knows 
nor  cares  about  his  audience.  At  the  piano  the  first  commanding 
chord  was  followed  by  the  warning  side-glances,  sent  here  and  there 
from  eyes  that  imperiously  ordered  silence  and  then  turned  indiffer- 
ently away.  As  he  played,  the  nimbus  of  reddish  hair  was  at  first 
all  that  showed  above  the  rack.  Now  and  then  a  hand  was  raised, 
poised  for  a  moment  like  a  hawk  before  the  downward  swoop,  and 
then  pounced  upon  the  keys,  striking  from  them  fierce  and  clamorous 
sounds,  arresting  as  the  note  of  trumpets,  poignant  as  the  cries  of  an 
animal  in  pain. 

Presently,  however,  the  face  was  lifted,  and  one  saw  it  under  the 
influence  of  the  art— neither  disdainful  nor  impassive.  It  is  one  of 
the  memorable  faces  of  this  epoch— poetic,  worn,  with  the  spiritual 
beauty  that  Burne-Jones  accentuated  in  his  portrait  into  a  sternly 
angelic  semblance.  The  eyes  are  full  of  an  inexpressible,  suffused 
pain,  like  the  eyes  of  a  brooding  eagle.  The  eyebrows  are  low  and 
shadow  the  eyes,  and,  as  they  look  out  over  the  waves  of  expanding 
harmonies,  they  seem  to  have  looked  into  the  heart  of  all  the  world's 
sorrows,  and  felt,  and  realized,  and  understood  them  and  not  been 
afraid.  In  their  musing  mystery  lie  the  shadow  of  the  loneliness  of 
genius  and  a  deep  comprehension  of  the  tragedy  of  life.  They  are 
eyes  that  have  looked  upon  and  lost  joy,  and  the  rest  is  mere  living. 
Their  owner  has  tasted  the  fullness  of  life,  held  in  his  hand  the 
cup  "with  beaded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim,"  and  seen  it  dashed 
broken  to  the  ground. 

At  nineteen,  Paderewski  had  gone  down  into  the  dark  places  of 
sorrow  and  death.  His  wife  had  died,  leaving  him  a  son,  and  had 
died  in  a  poverty  that  the  genius  of  to-day,  the  touch  of  whose 
fingers  turns  all  to  gold,  as  King  Midas's  did,  had  no  power  to 
alleviate.  The  irony  of  such  a  caprice  of  Fate  leaves  its  mark  for- 
ever. This  early  acquaintance  with  the  deepest  tragedy  of  exist- 
ence, the  subsequent  meteoric  rise  into  higher  and  higher  glory  by 
the  sole  power  of  an  imperial  genius,  the  king-like  preeminence  and 
solitary  might  that  mark  all  those  Nature  designs  to  be  the  stars  of 
an  epoch,  the  gulf  between  the  life,  and  fate,  and  being  of  this  man 
and  the  outside  world  of  men — the  ants  who  strive,. and  struggle, 
and  hurry,  and  the  eagle  who  beats  with  lonely  pinions  "  the  deep, 
unfathomable  blue"— have  given  the  Polish  artist  the  same  melan- 
choly alienation  from  the  world  and  its  ways  that  marked  Paganini. 

It  is,  perhaps,  this  blasting  and  precocious  experience  of  sorrow 
that  gave  to  Paderewski's  genius  its  peculiar  expression.  Life 
blighted,  but  did  not  crush  him.  He  sees  into  it  ruthlessly  and  feels 
with  it  passionately,  and  the  cry  of  his  spirit  issues  forth  in  wild  and 
poignant  realization  and  acquiescence.  He  has  the  tenderness  of  a 
great  spirit  that  sees  far  beyond  the  moment,  but  not  a  touch  of  the 
sentimentality  that  so  often  finds  expression  in  the  plaintive  sweet- 
ness of  music.  Strength  to  resist,  courage  to  endure,  are  his.  The 
battle-cry  of  those  who  face  Fate  bravely,  if  sometimes  hopelessly, 
the  call  of  courage  to  those  who  fall  and  faint,  are  characteristics  of 
his  style. 

He  is  martial,  uplifting,  inspiring.  The  voice  of  his  Muse  thrills 
like  the  voice  of  the  trumpet  when  the  battalions  charge  with  shout 
and  thunder  to  the  front.  The  quality  to  exhilarate,  to  excite,  to  en- 
frenzy,  is  his  to  an  astounding  degree.  It  is  heroic,  almost  warlike  in 
its  sudden  assault  upon  the  nerves  of  his  hearers.  It  is,  above  all, 
electric.  Just  what  this  word  conveys— the  tingling,  thrilling  sense  of 
something  that  shocks  the  dormant  sensibilities  into  wild,  humming 
vibrations — is  the  quality  that  Paderewski  puts  forth  when  he  makes 
the  blood  of  a  phlegmatic  audience  suddenly  boil  up  into  vociferous 
enthusiasm. 

With  this  as  the  salient  quality  of  his  art,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
his  performances  of  Chopin — with  the  exception  of  the  nocturne — 
were  not  his  finest.  He  did  not  play  the  berceuse  as  well  as  De 
Pachmann.  The  nocturne  contained  the  essence  of  all  the  tears  shed 
since  sorrow  came  into  the  world  in  its  dreamy  and  sensuous  sadness. 
But  Paderewski's  nature  is  not  one  to  be  in  close  sympathy  with 
Chopin's.  The  older  man's  temperament  was  delicate,  poetic,  over- 
tender.  The  blows  of  misfortune  killed  instead  of  toughening  that 
shrinking  and  sensitive  soul.  His  genius  expressed  itself  in  works  of 
a  narrow  sweetness,  an  exquisite,  twilight  tenderness  which  showed 
how  innately  feminine  his  nature  was.  His  illustrious  successor, 
with  his  fiercely  dynamic  power,  his  splendid  indifference  to  life  and 
its  terrors,  finds  Chopin's  work  too  confining  for  his  own  wild  spirit. 

It  was  in  the  Second  Liszt  Rhapsodie  that  he  showed  his  power. 
The  piano,  under  his  assault,  gave  forth  the  tones  of  an  orchestra, 
and  tremendous  harmonies,  bizarre  as  the  dance  of  the  witches  on 
the  Brocken,  shook  the  audience  from  their  languid  appreciation 
like  a  hand  on  the  backs  of  their  necks.  It  was  a  magnificent 
tour  de  force— the  gage  thrown  down  to  one  of  the  most  depressing 
and  unintelli gently  apathetic  audiences  ever  assembled  to  hear  a 
great  performer.     It  struck  them  into  life  like  an  electric  shock. 

The  instrument  gave  forth  strange,  unearthly  sounds.  The  thun- 
derous opening  chords  clanged  like  the  iron  grating  of  huge,  re- 
luctant gates  grinding  on  their  hinges.  A  more  singular  sound, 
startling,  vibrantly  metallic,  titanic  in  angry  volume,  never  issued 
from  a  piano.  Its  thunders  crashed  away,  shot  through  with 
gleams  of  light  little  tingling  shivers  of  notes  that  skimmed  across 
it  like  the  gleam  of  small  silvery  fish  as  they  twinkle  by  in  the 
murk  of  streams.  Then,  hurrying  up  in  accumulating  undula- 
tions, crowding  closer  and  closer,  came  floods  of  crystalline  notes, 
runs  and  ripples  of  them  trickling  through  like  water  over  stones, 
or  sunshine  through  leaves,  or  bird-notes  in  the  silence  of  a  breath- 
less noon— anything  that  is  clear  and  quick  and  melodiously  rapid. 
Storms  of  sound  swept  up  again  and  obliterated  them  ;  tempests 
crashed  over  them.  Now  and  then  they  flashed  out  for  a  mo- 
ment, sparkling  tricksily  and  tremulously  like  water  reflections  in 
the  sun  or  small  flames  ;  but  the  martial  march  of  the  bass  chords 
came  up  and  up,  clashing  and  clanging  their  victory,  sweeping  the 
piano  with  their  barbaric  clamor,  till  the  audience  for  a  moment 
forgot  their  manners  and  applauded  like  live  men  and  women  who 
have  heard  a  great  and  wonderful  thing. 

The  recital  of  Wednesday  afternoon  strengthened  the  impres- 
sions of  Monday  night.  But  new  impressions  were  added  to  these. 
The  first  astonishment  had  passed,  leaving  room  for  calmer  ob- 
servations. The  curiosity  to  see  and  hear  what  now  we  so  seldom 
see  in  California,  a  world-wonder,  had  been  satisfied.  The  mind 
was  clear  of  all  this  litter  of  commonplace  sensation  ;  there  was 
time  and  space  for  still,  unhampered  enjoyment. 

It  is  upon  this  second  hearing  that  the  extraordinary  magnetism 
of  the  master  begins  to  be  felt.  Back  of  Paderewski's  genius  there 
is  a  personality  as  forceful  as  genius  itself,  It  has  been  nearly  as 
potent  a  factor  in  his  march  to  fame  as  his  mastery  of  the  piano. 
Genius,  the  crude,  raw  thing,  does  not  conquer  the  world  alone. 
The  ways  to  glory  are  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  mute,  inglorious 
Miltons  who  lacked  that  power  to  conquer,  that  magnetic  dominance 
of  men,  which  is  like  the  rod  of  the  magician  in  the  hands  of  the 
Polish  pianist.  He  is  king,  not  alone  by  virtue  of  an  unapproach- 
able gift,  but  by  virtue  of  an  astounding  force  of  mastery  and  at- 
traction. 


We  call  this  gift  fascination  here  and  magnetism  there.  We  wonder 
why  this  man  succeeds  and  that  woman  attracts,  as  the  Israelites  of 
old  must  have  wondered  at  the  shepherd  boy  becoming  their  king, 
and  as  Europe  wondered  at  the  Corsican  whose  foot  was  on  its 
neck.  In  the  man  now  before  us,  we  see  its  apotheosis,  its  posses- 
sion in  the  highest,  most  complete,  most  overwhelming  form.  The 
cast  of  his  countenance,  with  its  inwardly  brooding,  lion-like  sug- 
gestion— a  suggestion  that  does  not  lie  in  his  tawny  mane  alone — 
shows  the  possession  of  the  lion-like  temperament,  the  possession  of 
the  power  of  conquest. 

It  was  noticeable  on  Wednesday  afternoon  that  there  were  many 
children  in  the  audience.  It  is  presumable  that  most  of  these  were 
well  trained  and  knew  they  must  keep  silence.  But  a  child  is  much 
the  same  everywhere,  and  when  it  gets  tired,  all  the  training  in  the 
world  will  not  keep  it  still.  Yet  there  was  not  a  murmur,  not  a 
rustle,  from  any  of  the  children.  Did  they  understand  and  enjoy  a 
long  and  more  or  less  classical  programme  ?  Or  did  the  wizard  at 
the  piano  exert  over  them  that  mysterious  spell,  quell  them  with 
his  dominating  influence  into  mute  immobility  ? 

The  performance  on  Wednesday  was  even  more  varied  than  on 
Monday  night.  There  were  the  selections  for  the  Barbarians  and 
the  selections  for  the  Elect.  Schumann's  "  Papillons  "  showed  the 
master's  talents  in  another  style.  The  composition,  with  its  capric- 
ious brilliancy,  has  the  defect  of  being  uninteresting.  There  are 
fine  pieces  of  music,  as  there  are  fine  books  and  fine  people,  that 
are  uninteresting.  "Papillons"  is  the  only  selection  Paderewski 
has  played  which  comes  under  this  head.  In  the  polonaise  of 
Chopin — "  The  Revolt-" — he  again  showed  that  extraordinary  quality 
of  suddenly  striking  out  sparks  of  excitement  that  is  so  much  a  part 
of  his  genius.  As  the  rebellious  thunders  in  the  bass  augmented 
into  a  volume  of  furiously  combative  sound,  the  house  sat  up  to  a 
woman — one  can  not  say  to  a  man,  as  there  was  only  one  man  to 
each  row — and  drew  in  its  breath  with  a  quick  catch.  It  had  the 
effect  of  a  sudden,  startling  vision  of  some  phenomenon  of  nature 
— a  cloud-burst,  a  cyclone  in  the  distance  crashing  through  falling 
forests,  lightning  in  the  night,  spurting  every  which  way  through 
clouds. 

The  great  Beethoven  sonata,  the  Appassionata.was,  however,  the 
masterpiece  of  the  programme.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  in- 
effable majesty,  the  piercing  pathos,  of  this  tremendous  achieve- 
ment of  two  masters.  And  what  a  matchless  flowering  of  art! 
The  great  music  of  the  greatest  composer  rendered  by  the  greatest 
performer.  These  are  the  supreme  expressions  of  the  musical  life, 
the  peerless  moments,  the  perfect  pearls.  They  are  too  difficult 
to  write  of  from  the  side  of  sensation,  and  they  are  cold  written 
of  from  the  side  of  the  analysis  of  technique.  Best  let  them  rest 
unrecorded,  merely  leaving  the  mind  to  make  its  silent  register, 
"  Here  was  a  great  experience — a  white  day  1  " 

Geraldine  Bonner. 


THE  TRANSVAAL  TROUBLES. 

English  Opinion  Slowly  Changing— The  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg 

Denounced  as  "Cravens" — The  True  Story  of  Jameson's 

Raid— Jameson  Regarded  as  a  Hero. 


The  fluidity  of  English  opinion  on  the  Transvaal  imbroglio 
j  is  peculiar.     At  first  there  was  every  inclination  to  side  with 
!  the  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg,  and  to  applaud  Jameson  for 
;  his  daring  raid  in  their  behalf.     But  as  the  cablegrams  con- 
tinue to  come,  and  the  situation  to  become  clearer,  the  feel- 
t  ing  in  regard  to  the  Johannesburgers  is  changing.     Jameson 
is  still  a  hero,  but  public  opinion  is  condemning  the  Johannes- 
burgers.     The  papers  do  not  hesitate  to  apply  to  them  most 
bitter  terms. 

Although  you  doubtless  have  received  news  by  cable,  still 

most  of  your  news  must  have  come  via  London,  and  as 

I  little  authentic  particulars    have   been   received    here    until 

:  within  the  last  few  days,  a  brief  resume  may  not  be  without 

|  interest.     The  meagreness  of  the  news  was  evidently  due  to 

the  fact  that  the  Transvaal  government  was  suppressing  and 

amending  the  cablegrams. 

In  brief,  the  story  of  Jameson's  raid,  as  told  by  partici- 
j  pants,  is  as  follows  :  On  Sunday  afternoon,  December  29th, 
■  Dr.  Jameson  assembled  and  paraded  the  entire  military  force 
I  of  the  British  South  African  Company  at  Pitsani,  twenty-five 
]  miles  north  of  Makefing,  near  the  Transvaal  frontier.     The 
force  consisted  of  Bechuanaland  border  police,  the  Chartered 
Company's  own  police,  and  a  body  of  irregular  troops  under 
Maj'or  Coventry.     Dr.   Jameson  addressed   them,  and  ex- 
plained that  they  were  crossing  the  border  at  the  invitation 
of  the  leading   Uitlanders   in  Johannesburg,  who  said  they 
were  in  danger  of  an   attack   from  the  Boers.     He  warned 
them  that  there  would  be  a  hard  march  and  some  fighting, 
and  that  those  who  did  not  wish  to  go  had  better  fall  out. 
Only  a  few  fell  out,  and   the  rest  cheered  and  sang  "  Rule 
Britannia."     The  force  numbered   close  upon  six    hundred 
men,  with  nine   Maxim  guns,  four  field  guns,  and  transport 
wagons.    They  started  on  Sunday  night  to  cross  the  frontier, 
cutting  the  telegraph  wires  behind  them. 

The  Boers  apparently  did  not  expect  the  attack,  but  after 
crossing  the  border,  Jameson  was  several  times  challenged. 
To  the  Landdrost  of  Marico  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  Johannesburg.  At  Mal- 
mani,  Jameson's  column  was  attacked  by  small  bodies  of 
Boers,  but  these  fell  back,  and  only  a  sergeant  was  wounded. 
The  Boer  commander  had  prepared  to  meet  them  at  Kru- 
gersdorp,  where  he  had  intrenched  his  troops. 

Jameson's  men  were  traveling  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day, 
and  had  started  with  only  three  biscuits  and  one  tin  of 
Chicago  beef  per  man.  A  supply-train  which  was  to  have 
met  them  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Boers.  This  was  their 
condition  when  they  were  challenged  by  Commandant  Eloff 
(President  Kruger's  grandson)  near  Krugersdorp.  Jameson 
expected  to  meet  two  thousand  mounted  men  from  Johannes- 
burg with  supplies.  What  he  met  was  a  message  from  the 
Reform  Committee  saying  that  they  had  concluded  an  armis- 
tice with  the  president.  With  an  exclamation  of  disgust, 
Jameson  tore  up  the  paper,  and  said  :  "  I  have  done  with 
Johannesburg." 

But  Jameson  had  gone  too  far  to  turn  back.  The  enemy 
was  in  both  front  and  rear.  The  Boers  had  adopted  their 
usual  tactics — small  bodies  kept  retreating  before  him  until 
they  inveigled  him  into  a  position  between  two  lines  of  low 
hills,  where  they  were  strongly  intrenched. 

By  Wednesday  afternoon,  January  1st,  the  Boers  were  all 
around  him.  At  first  they  did  not  have  more  than  fifteen 
hundred  men,  but  during  the  night  of  Tuesday  they  grad- 
ually increased,  until  there  were  four  thousand  Boers,  all 
mounted  and  armed  with  Martini-Henry  rifles.  During  the 
night  of  Tuesday,  Jameson's  troops  shelled  the  Boers'  position, 
and  tried  to  find  them  by  electric  search- lights,  but  in  vain.     A 


gallant  cavalry  charge  was  made  under  Major  Coventry,  but 
the  Boers  shot  the  horses  under  the  troopers.  A  painful  in- 
cident followed  this  charge.  The  sergeant-major  of  Cov- 
entry's troop,  who  was  lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  shot  a 
Boer  named  Jacoby,  who  was  bringing  him  water.  On  this 
the  enraged  Boers  killed  the  sergeant-major,  and  fired  a 
volley  at  the  troopers  who  had  been  dismounted,  killing  a 
number  of  them.  It  was  during  this  brush  that  Major 
Coventry  and  Colonel  Gray  were  wounded. 

After  four  hours'  fighting,  their  plight  at  nine  o'clock 
Wednesday  morning  was  seen  to  be  desperate.  The  Boer 
commandant  gave  them  five  minutes  to  surrender,  uncon- 
ditionally. Jameson  parleyed  for  three  minutes,  and  then 
capitulated.  The  Boers  took  the  entire  force,  and  all  their 
arms  and  ammunition.  The  wounded  men  were  taken  to 
Brink's  farm-house,  which  was  converted  into  a  field-hospital, 
while  the  unwounded  prisoners  were  marched  into  Krugers- 
dorp. The  total  list  of  killed  and  wounded  is  as  yet  un- 
certain. 

As  the  news  of  the  invasion  and  the  battle  spread,  the 
Boers  began  coming  toward  Johannesburg  from  all  over 
the  Transvaal.  Tall,  lank,  powerful,  bearded  men,  they 
did  not  make  a  brilliant  showing,  but  they  were  formidable 
soldiers.  Each  man  wore  his  work-a-day  clothes,  with  the 
slouch  felt  hat  usually  worn  in  South  Africa.  Each  man 
carried  a  Martini  rifle,  and  around  his  waist  and  bandolier- 
wise  over  his  shoulder  he  carried  well-filled  cartridge-belts. 
As  they  poured  in  along  the  country  roads  and  on  the 
trains  of  the  Netherlands  Railway,  they  were  formed  into 
troops  and  marched  to  the  front.  By  Friday  there  were 
over  twelve  thousand  encamped  around  Johannesburg. 

As  for  the  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg,  people  can  not 
find  words  bitter  enough  to  express  their  scorn.  It  is  now 
indisputable  that  the  so-called  Reform  Committee  sent  a 
letter  to  Jameson — who  was  then  at  Buluwayo,  in  Rhodesia — 
telling  him  that  they  were  in  danger  from  a  Boer  attack,  and 
asking  him  to  come  to  their  assistance.  This  letter  was 
picked  up  on  the  battle-field,  and  was  signed  by  five  of  the 
leading  Uitlanders,  all  Englishmen  but  one,  John  Hays 
Hammond,  the  mining  engineer.  Jameson  at  once  hurriedly 
organized  his  column,  and  went  to  their  assistance.  At  the 
time  the  Uitlanders  in  Johannesburg  had  organized  them- 
selves into  regiments,  and  were  well  armed  with  Lee-Metford 
rifles.  They  also  had  Maxim  guns  at  various  points  in 
the  streets  around  the  Rand  Club  and  at  the  Consoli- 
dated Gold  Fields  Offices,  which  were  their  head-quar- 
ters. They  were  enrolling  men  there  for  their  irregular 
army.  It  is  stated  that  they  had  fifteen  thousand  men 
upon  their  lists.  When  the  news  of  the  invasion  reached 
Pretoria,  President  Kruger,  who  had  been  watching  Jo- 
hannesburg with  some  uneasiness,  sent  at  once  to  the  heads 
of  the  Reform  Committee,  demanding  to  know  what  their 
military  preparations  meant.  They  sent  a  deputation  to 
him,  which  had  a  long  interview  with  the  president.  This 
resulted  in  an  armistice.  President  Kruger  stated  that  he 
would  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  all  Uitlanders,  and 
that  he  would  consider  the  reforms  they  demanded  if  they 
disarmed  by  Friday  night.  Whether  unintentionally  or 
otherwise,  the  Reform  Committee  signed  this  armistice  with- 
out including  Jameson,  his  officers  and  men.  Therefore, 
when  the  engagement  took  place  on  Wednesday,  the  roar  of 
the  field-pieces  and  the  rattle  of  the  machine-guns  were 
plainly  heard  in  Johannesburg,  a  few  miles  away.  Yet  the 
craven  Uitlanders,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  with  provisions, 
ammunition,  and  machine-guns,  remained  safely  ensconced 
within  the  town,  while  the  man  who  was  coming  to  their  re- 
lief saw  his  troopers  shot  down  by  the  Boers. 

The  Boer  Government  has  acted  with  great  lenity  under 
the  circumstances.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  due  to  President 
Kruger,  a  man  of  extreme  wisdom.  He  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  turn  over  Jameson,  his  officers,  and  his  troopers  to 
the  British  authorities  as  soon  as  possible.  The  burghers 
are  slow  to  anger,  but  they  were  becoming  much  exasper- 
ated, and  if  he  had  kept  Jameson's  men  in  the  country  it  is 
difficult  to  tell  what  would  have  been  their  fate.  At  all 
events,  they  were  at  once  taken  into  the  colony  of  Natal. 
On  the  twenty-third  of  January,  the  cable  tells  us,  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  officers  sailed  for»Southampton,  by  way  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  on  the  transport  Victoria.  The  troopers 
were  taken  to  Cape  Colony,  from  which  point  they  will  be 
embarked.     AH  of  them  are  to  be  tried  in  England. 

The  Johannesburg  Reform  Committee  are  to  be  tried  in 
Pretoria.  They  are  imprisoned  under  charges  of  treason 
and  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  government  by  inviting  an 
armed  force  to  invade  it.  Their  trial  will  take  place  before 
the  judges  of  the  Transvaal  High  Court,  several  of  whom 
are  men  of  English  university  training.  The  Reform  Com- 
mittee's advocate  is  Johannes  Wilhelmus  Wessels.  He  was 
born  in  South  Africa,  but  was  educated  for  the  law  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and  was  called  to  the 
bar  at  Middle  Temple,  London,  in  1886.  Returning  to 
South  Africa,  he  practiced  for  a  time  at  Cape  Town  and 
afterwards  settled  down  at  Pretoria.  He  is  undoubtedly  the 
leader  of  the  bar  in  the  Transvaal,  and  owing  to  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  English,  High  Dutch,  and  the  Boer  tongue, 
and  of  the  legal  procedure  in  both  countries,  he  will  be  in- 
valuable to  the  imprisoned  Uitlanders. 

As  for  the  charges  against  Jameson  and  his  officers,  it  is 
a  question  which  is  much  discussed.  It  is  believed  that  he 
will  be  tried  for  a  violation  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
of  1S70.  There  are  barristers  here  who  maintain  that  such 
a  charge  would  not  hold,  and  there  are  some  extremists  who 
advocate  trying  him  for  murder,  because  if  he  killed  or  gave 
orders  which  brought  about  the  killing  of  any  of  the  Boer 
forces,  he  is  technically  liable  for  that  offense.  But  whatever 
he  may  be  tried  for,  he  is  universally  looked  upon  as  a  brave 
though  mistaken  man.  The  craven  conduct  of  the  Johannes- 
burgers,  when  he  and  his  little  band  of  men  were  fighting 
their  battles  bravely  against  desperate  odds,  has  raised  him 
even  higher  in  the  estimation  of  all  Englishmen.  I  think  I 
am  safe  in  saying  that  if  Jameson  is  brought  to  trial,  his 
punishment  will  be  a  nominal  one.  Piccadilly. 

London,  January  25,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Striking  Collection  of  Tales. 

A  vigorous  style  and  a  peculiarly  virile  quality 
distinguish  the  stories  of  "  Q."  (Arthur  Quiller-  I 
Couch),  and  his  latest  volume,  "  Wandering 
Heath,"  is  a  welcome  one.  Its  contents  prove  to  ■ 
be  unusually  varied.  There  are  tales  of  fisher  folk 
in  his  favorite  Cornwall,  some  humorous  bits — 
rather  grisly  humor  occasionally — which  the  author 
calls  "  drolls,"  a  ghost  story  or  two,  a  legend  of  a 
Round  Table  knight,  an  extract  from  the  diary  of 
our  old  friend.  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman  (else- 
where reprinted  in  this  issue),  and  in  one  we  even 
cross  the  Atlantic  to  America. 

This  last,  "The  Bishop  of  Eucalyptus,"  which 
is  the  longest  in  the  book,  calls  to  mind  some  of 
Bret  Harte's  early  stories.  The  scene  is  a  dwin- 
dling lumber  and  mining-camp  in  the  Rockies. 
Here  there  strays  an  innocent  young  Cornish 
parson,  far  gone  in  consumption,  and  by  the 
rough  men  and  the  one  woman  in  the  place  he  is 
treated  with  lender  consideration.  "I  was  a 
stranger  and  she  took  me  in,"  he  says,  speaking  of 
this  fallen  one,  and  she,  not  recognizing  a  text,  is 
"  jerked  a  bit,"  believing  for  the  moment  that  she 
is  found  out. 

"Visitors  at  the  Gunnel  Rock"  is  a  fresh  and 
charming  tale  of  young  motherhood,  and  in  sharp 
contrast  to  it  is  "  The  Captain  of  Bath,"  where  the 
grim  humor  of  that  murderous  rogue,  Gabriel 
Foot,  finds  full  play.  A  fine  piece  of  work  is  the 
ghost  scene  in  "The  Roll-Call  of  the  Reef,"  when 
at  the  tattoo  of  the  drum  the  dead  crews  of  the 
two  wrecked  vessels  "rose  out  of  the  graves  and 
formed  up — drowned  marines,  with  bleached  faces, 
and  pale  hussars  riding  their  horses,  all  lean  and 
shadowy,"  and  answered  the  roll-call. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York; 
price,  $1.25. 

An  Excellent  Anthology. 
The  new  edition— the  fifth,  we  believe — of  "  A 
New  Library  of  Poetry  and  Song.  Edited  by 
William  Cullen  Bryant,"  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not 
the  best,  of  the  many  anthologies  of  classical  and 
modern  English  verse.  It  fills  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-six  pages,  but  the  use  of  an  excellent  qual- 
ity of  very  thin  paper  makes  it  not  too  bulky  for 
convenience.  The  earlier  editions  of  the  work  are 
familiar  to  many  thousands  of  readers,  and,  after 
mentioning  the  fact  that  it  contains  the  most  nota- 
ble short  poems  and  famous  extracts  of  the  En- 
glish and  American  poets  from  Chaucer's  time  to 
the  present  day,  we  need  here  refer  only  to  the  new 
features  of  this  present  edition. 

Foremost  is  to  be  noted  the  inclusion  of  many 
poems  by  living  and  recent  writers,  some  chosen 
for  their  literary  value,  others  for  their  power  to 
touch  the  heart.  In  a  hasty  review  of  the  pages 
one  notices  the  names  of  Eugene  Field,  Sarah  M. 
B.  Piatt,  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Margaret  (Mar- 
garetta  Wade)  Deland,  Samuel  Minturn  Peck. 
Richard  Le  Gallienne,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Charles  H.  Liiders,  Coventry  Patmore,  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Arlo  Bates,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  George 
Santayana,  Archibald  Lampman,  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  Bliss  Carman.  Helen  Gray  Cone, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  George  E.  Woodberry,  Frank  L. 
Stanton,  Emma  Lazarus,  John  Davidson,  Austin 
Dobson.  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Clinton  Scollard, 
H.  C.  Bunner,  E.  R.  Sill.  Sidney  Lanier,  William 
Watson.  R.  W.  Gilder,  Walt  Whitman,  and  James 
Jeffrey  {wrongly  printed  James  W.  on  page  xii.) 
Roche.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  Alfred  Austin  is 
not  represented  in  the  book. 

Another  notable  feature  is  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  brief  "  fragment's"  at  the  end  of  each 
department,  thus  bringing  into  the  volume  nearly 
every  well-known  passage  and  phrase  in  the  poetical 
literature  of  our  language.  To  make  this  innova- 
tion more  available  for  reference,  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  index  of  first  lines  are  supplemented 
with  an  analytical  index  of  poetical  quotations 
giving  some  fifteen  thousand  references  under 
alphabetically  arranged  key-words. 

The  interest  and  beauty  of  the  volume  are  also 
enhanced,  for  the  publishers  have  inserted  a  num- 
ber of  new  portraits  and  fanciful  illustrations. 

Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New 
York  ;  price,  $5  00.  _ 

Some  Russian  Stories. 
"  Russian  Portraits,"  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Melchior  de  Vogue,  is  a  volume  of 
striking  tales.  They  are  given  in  the  form  of 
reminiscences  unfolded  by  a  Russian  proprietor 
to  his  French  guest  as  a  means  of  beguiling  the 
long  winter  evenings,  and  the  connecting  link, 
often  a  useless  incumbrance  in  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  in  this  case  lends  reality  to  the  sketches 
and  gives  them  completeness.  In  some  instances 
the  same  characters  reappear.  Old  Petrouchka, 
whom  we  see  variously  scraping  upon  his  rude 
violin  for  the  peasants'  dance,  and  at  his  master's 
house  attending  to  his  sole  duty  of  replenishing 
the  samovars,  plays  a  stirring  part  at  the  siege  of 
Bayazid,  and  becomes  a  figure  of  interest. 

The  author  has  the  gift  of  word-painting,  and 
in  a  few  terse  phrases  he  calls  up  the  desolate 
wastes  of  Northern  Russia  and  its  melancholy 
stretches  of  snowy  landscape.  Most  of  the  stories 
deal  v-th  the  Russian  peasantry,  and  show  a  keen 


comprehension  of  that  strange  and  primitive 
people.  The  tale  of  old  Uncle  F£dia  is  told  with 
something  of  the  force  and  compressed  power  that 
we  are  familiar  with  in  De  Maupassant's  sketches 
of  French  peasants.  It  relates  the  sacrifice  of  an 
old  peddler  who  accused  himself  of  a  crime  he  had 
not  committed,  and  durably  went  forth  into  Sibe- 
rian exile  to  be  swallowed  up  forever.  The  scene 
in  the  court-room  when,  at  the  prayer  of  the  con- 
demned woman,  the  peasants  simultaneously  fall 
upon  their  knees  is  a  most  impressive  one. 

There  is  strength  without  sentimentality  in  all 
the  stories,  and  they  are  characterized  by  a  grace 
of  style  which  the  translator,  Elizabeth  L.  Cary, 
has  gone  far  to  preserve. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,   New  York. 


A  Follower  of  "The  Duchess." 
Many  ladies,  we  are  told,  rank  "The  Duchess" 
as  their  favorite  novelist.  With  them,  Capel  Vane 
may  easily  take  a  high  place,  for  her  book,  "  The 
Desire  of  the  Moth,"  has  all  the  ingredients  that 
make  the  former  novelist  so  popular.  A  beautiful 
and  coquettish  young  wife,  and  a  doting  old  hus- 
band, unlimited  wealth,  numbers  of  gowns  cate- 
gorically described,  baronial  halls,  flunkeys  in  pro- 
fusion, crowds  of  wealthy  and  tilled  admirers — this 
is  the  sort  of  thing  that  enlivens  its  pages.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  heroine  starts 
life  as  a  plain  child,  with  a  large  mouth  and  straight 
hair.  At  seventeen  she  blooms  into  radiant  beauty, 
develops  a  marvelous  voice,  and  cuts  out  her  step- 
sister, who  has  heretofore  absorbed  everybody's 
attention.  When  we  add  that  she  finally  elopes 
with  a  lord,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
wanting  to  complete  a  "  perfectly  splendid  "  book. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price  $1.00. 

New  Publications. 
W.   Clark   Russell's  novel,   "  A  Strange   Elope- 
ment," has  been  issued  as  the  ninth  volume  of  the 
Novelists'   Library  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Belle-Rose,"  by  Aroed^e  Achard,  a  romance  of 
love  and  war  in  the  sixteenth  century,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  William  Hale  and  is 
published  by  Street  &  Smith,  New  York  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"  The  Fat  and  the  Thin,"  the  authorized  English 
translation  of  Emile  Zola's  "  Le  Ventre  de  Paris," 
with  an  introduction  by  the  translator,  Ernest 
Alfred  Vizetelly,  has  been  issued  in  the  Library  of 
Choice  Literature  published  by  F.  Tennyson 
Neeley,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Edgar  Saltus  has  broken  his  long  silence  with  a 
new  novel  which,  strange  to  relate,  is  based  on 
Scripture.  It  is  entitled  "Mary  Magdalene,"  and 
is  chiefly  notable  for  its  vivid  pictures  of  life  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  Published  by  the 
United  States  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes,"  by  Lily  Lewis 
Rood,  a  critical  and  anecdotic  sketch  of  the  great 
French  painter,  illustrated  with  a  portrait  and  re- 
productions of  three  of  his  paintings — including 
the  Boston  Public  Library  Decoration  as  originally 
painted — has  been  issued  in  an  artistically  printed 
brochure  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  convenient  blank-book  for  the  preservation  of 
recipes  for  cooking  is  the  "Globe  Housekeepers' 
Scrap- Book."  It  is  a  royal  quarto  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  pages,  stoutly  bound  in  linen,  and  at 
the  top  of  the  blank  pages  on  which  the  recipes 
are  to  be  written  or  pasted  are  printed  the  names 
of  various  dishes,  which  also  appear  in  an  index. 
Published  by  Housh  &  Drake,  Boston. 

Three  commendable  stories  for  boys,  healthy  in 
tone  and  of  a  sufficiently  absorbing  interest,  are 
"Oliver  Bright's  Search  ;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a 
Mine,"  by  Edward  Stratemeyer  ;  "  Reuben  Stone's 
Discovery  ;  or.  The  Young  Miller  of  Torrent 
Bend,"  by  the  same  writer;  and  "The  Young 
Conductor,"  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25  each. 

A  volume  of  "  Songs  of  France  from  Napoleon  I. 
to  Louis-Philippe,  by  Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger," 
edited  and  provided  with  literary  and  historical 
notes  by  Lambert  Sauveur,  LL.  D.,  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Margaret  Tatnall  Canby 
and  Virginia  Roberts  Bowers.  The  songs,  some 
of  them  translated  by  other  hands,  comprise  more 
than  fifty  well-known  poems,  among  which  may  be 
cited  "The  King  ofYvetot,"  "  Roger  Bontemps," 
"  The  Beggars."  "  Mary  Stuart's  Farewell,"  "  My 
Vocation,"  "  The  Marquis  de  Carabas,"  and  "  My 
Coat."  Published  (in  a  limited  edition)  by  George 
W.  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  second  translation  of  "The  Recollections  of 
the  Private  Life  of  Napoleon,"  by  Constant,  for 
many  years  his  premier  valet  de  chambre,  is  being 
made  by  Walter  Clark.  The  first  volume  has 
already  been  published,  containing  as  much  as  a 
volume  and  a  half  of  the  edition  which  was  re- 
viewed at  length  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut. 
Mr.  Clark  provides  a  brief  introduction,  there  is  a 
synoptical  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume  as  well  as  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  and 


eight  portraits  are  scattered  through  the  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  pages.  Published  by  the  Merriam 
Company,  New  York  ;  price  $2  50. 

"  Echoes  of  Battle,"  by  Bushrod  Washington 
James,  contains  a  dozen  or  more  patriotic  and 
heroic  poems  on  the  battle-fields  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  Rebellion,  the  Johnstown  flood,  and  other 
topics,  accompanied  by  prose  articles  on  the  same 
subjects.  It  is  illustrated  by  a  curious  medley  of 
pictures — some  taken  from  photographs  of  famous 
places,  some  reproduced  from  historical  paintings, 
and  some  prepared  especially  for  this  book.  Pub- 
lished by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

The  American  Library  Association  has  published 
a  "  List  of  Books  for  Girls  and  Women  and  their 
Clubs,"  presenting  two  thousand  one  hundred 
works  devoted  to  women's  and  girls'  new  opportu- 
nities of  bread-winning,  education,  and  culture. 
The  department  of  fiction  was  prepared  by  a  re- 
viewer of  the  Nation,  and  a  list  of  notable  novels, 
arranged  alphabetically  by  authors,  the  more  im- 
portant being  briefly  described.  Similarly,  history 
is  treated  "by  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  fine  art  by 
Russell  Sturgis,  music  by  Henry  E.  Krehbiel, 
natural  history  by  Olive  Thorn  Miller,  and  other 
topics  by  authorities  of  equal  standing.  Published 
for  the  association  by  the  Library  Bureau,  146 
Franklin  Street,  Boston  ;  price,  %\  00. 

A  book  with  the  Arena  Publishing  Company's 
imprimatur  generally  is  a  novel  dealing  with  some 
social  question,  and  "A  Daughter  of  Humanity," 
by  Edgar  Maurice  Smith,  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  It  is  an  exposition  of  the  temptations  and 
hardships  to  which  the  under-paid  girls  employed 
in  large  stores  are  subjected,  in  the  form  of  a  story 
setting  forth  the  experiences  of  a  philanthropic 
heiress  who  studies  the  life  of  her  less  fortunate 
sisters  by  working  behind  the  counter  of  a  great 
New  York  dry-goods  store.  That  the  evils  she  en- 
counters really  exist  can  not  be  denied,  but  the  only 
remedy  suggested— that  buyers  should  refuse  to 
patronize  shops  that  do  not  pay  living  wages — is 
impracticable.  Published  by  the  Arena  Publishing 
Company,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford  likes  best  to  present  the 
social  aspect  of  life  in  an  English  country  town. 
Descriptions  of  dinners  and  dances,  chit-chat,  and 
trivialities  that  make  up  the  busy  emptiness  of  the 
routine,  slip  easily  from  her  pen.  Generally  it  is 
the  grade  of  people  just  below  the  "county  fam- 
ilies "  that  she  writes  of — much  the  kind  of  society 
that  Jane  Austin's  novels  take  us  into.  Mrs.  Wal- 
ford, however,  has  gone  over  the  ground  too  many 
times,  and  the  theme  has  lost  freshness  to  her  and 
to  her  readers.  Her  humor  is  sharp  rather  than 
genial,  and  the  faint  nimbus  of  vulgarity  that  floats 
around  the  personages  in  her  stories  is  increasing. 
There  are  some  clever  touches  in  "  Frederick,"  her 
latest  novel.  Aline  is  a  very  real  girl,  and  Fred- 
erick himself  is  life-like,  though  his  traits  are 
hardly  heroic  enough  to  make  a  book  about.  But 
their  love-affair  is  a  very  slender  thread  of  plot, 
and  has  barely  sufficient  interest  to  lure  on  the 
reader  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  Si-25. 

An  unworthy  device  occasionally  resorted  to  by 
not  over-scrupulous  publishers  is  that  of  furbishing 
up  an  old  book,  printed  before  the  international 
copyright  act  became  a  law,  and  passing  it  off  as  a 
new  publication.  Such  a  deception  becomes  ludi- 
crous when  the  work  selected  for  the  trick  is  as 
well  known  as  "The  Niirnberg  Stove."  This  is 
one  of  "  Ouida's  "  most  charming  children's  tales, 
and  is  told  with  a  tender  simplicity  rare  with  this 
writer.  The  beautiful  porcelain  stove,  designed 
and  painted  by  Hirchvogel,  the  great  potter,  had 
warmed  and  beautified  a  peasant's  home  for  three 
generations.  But  at  last  it  was  sold  and  taken  to  a 
king's  palace.  One  of  the  children,  a  little  fellow 
who  loved  the  great  stove  as  a  companion,  hid  him- 
self inside  and  traveled  with  it.  Many  children 
have  listened  to  his  adventures,  and  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin  has  adapted  the  story  for  very  little  read- 
ers in  "  The  Story  Hour."  It  is  a  decided  surprise 
to  find  the  work  figuring  as  "  a  new  book."  Pub- 
lished by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co..  New  York. 

"  A  Self-Denying  Ordinance,"  by  M.  Hamilton, 
deals  with  the  provincial  society  of  a  small  Irish 
town,  and  differs  little  in  essential  points  from  the 
many  novels  written  of  English  country-life.  The 
style  recalls  Rhoda  Broughton,  and  the  heroine, 
Joanna,  is  of  her  favorite  type.  She  is  an  every- 
day sort  of  a  girl,  neither  pretty  nor  coquettish, 
but,  nevertheless,  she  has  a  love-affair  which  fills 
up  a  pretty  long  volume.  There  is  little  heed  paid 
to  probabilities  in  the  tale.  A  penniless,  blasi,  and 
dissipated  baronet,  who  has  retired  to  his  Irish 
estates  for  lack  of  funds,  offers  his  hand  to  a  raw 
girl  who  has  neither  money  nor  position,  who  is 
not  particularly  in  love  with  him,  and  with  whom 
he  is  but  slightly  enamored.  This  unlikely  situa- 
tion is  carried  by  a  certain  degree  of  cleverness  in 
the  dialogue,  which,  however,  sometimes  degen- 
erates into  snappishness,  and  by  a  humorous,  if  ex- 
aggerated way  of  dealing  with  the  characters.  But 
the  story  is  much  too  long  drawn  out,  and  for  lack 
of  a  plot  an  impossible  climax  is  introduced  to  wind 
it  up.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  clever  novelist  and  dramatist  known  to  let- 
ters as  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  but  to  her  friends  as 
Mrs.  Pearl  Craigie,  has  finally  secured  a  decree  of 
absolute  divorce  from  her  husband.  She  was  a 
New  York  girl,  the  daughter  of  John  Morgan 
Richards,  now  a  wealthy  wholesale  chemist  of  Lon- 
don. Miss  Richards,  as  she  may  now  call  herself, 
is  still  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  request  all  purchasers 
of  copies  of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush'*  not 
containing  the  account  of  Dr.  MacLure's  funeral, 
to  notify  them  of  the  fact,  stating  where  the  book 
was  bought,  and  the  price  paid. 

"  The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard  "  is  the  title 
of  A.  Conan  Doyle's  new  historical  romance,  which 
contains  eight  adventures  in  the  career  of  a  Napo- 
leonic hero.  The  book  containing  these  adventures, 
each  of  which  has  been  copyrighted  in  this  coun- 
try, will  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  with 
many  illustrations. 

Anthony  Hope  writes  to  the  Bookman  that  an 
American  firm  has  published  "a  new  volume  of 
stories,  by  Anthony  Hope,  entitled  '  Frivolous 
Cupid."  "     Mr.  Hope  says  : 

"  I  have  never  written  any  story  or  any  volume  of 
stories  under  the  title  of  '  Frivolous  Cupid,'  and  I  am  in 
no  way  responsible  for  this  publication.  The  stories  are 
very  probably  written  by  me.  I  have  not  seen  the  vol- 
ume. But  since  I  myself  exercise  a  strict  censorship 
with  regard  to  the  publication  of  my  earlier  essays,  I  do 
not  desire  that  in  America,  where  I  have  received  such 
kind  and  generous  encouragement,  I  should  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  what  may  be,  in  my  own  judgment,  entirely 
unworthy  of  republication." 

Mr.  Stead  has  been  asking  some  of  the  "  fore- 
most people  of  our  time  "  to  tell  him — for  publica- 
tion— what  their  preferences  are  in  the  matter  of 
hymns.  It  is  interesting  to  note  Mr.  Lang's  reply  : 
"  If  I  had  a  favorite  hymn,"  he  writes,  "  outside  of 
Homer,  I  would  not  on  any  account  make  the  fact 
public." 

Mrs.  Madelene  Yale  Wynne,  the  author  of  "  The 
Little  Room  and  Other  Stories,"  is  the  daughter  of 
the  inventor  of  the  Yale  lock,  and  she  lives  in 
Chicago. 

Mr.  Janvier  is  one  of  the  Provencal  "  Feli- 
brige,"  having  been  made  an  honorary  member  of 
the  great  society  of  the  Midi,  and  Roumanille,  the 
publisher  of  the  band,  has  brought  out  a  transla- 
tion of  "Fray  Antonio  of  the  Gardens,"  a  story 
which  is  the  most  poetic  thing  Mr.  Janvier  ever 
wrote.  It  was  translated  for  Roumanille  by  Mile. 
Marie  Girard,  and  is  published  with  a  preface  by 
Mistral. 

Fitzgerald  Molloy,  with  the  help  of  seven  vol- 
umes of  letters  written  by  and  to  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  has  prepared  a  new  book  about  her,  which  he 
will  soon  publish  under  the  title  "  The  Most  Gor- 
geous Lady  Blessington." 

The  great  success  of  the  American  magazines, 
with  their  superior  illustrations,  in  England,  in  part 
atones  for  the  success  of  the  English  authors  in 
America.  Says  a  little  preface  to  an  English  maga- 
zine which  has  just  appeared  in  altogether  new  and 
improved  form  : 

"  The  success  of  American  magazines  in  England  has 
shown  very  plainly  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  produce  a 
periodical  of  the  highest  quality  to  secure  the  favor  of 
the  British  public." 

This  same  magazine  prints  as  a  frontispiece  a 
part  of  one  of  Mr.  Wenzell's  society  pictures,  taken 
from  Life,  which,  although  simply  an  atrocious 
photographic  reproduction  on  cheap  paper  of  the 
reproduction  of  Mr.  Wenzell's  original,  is  by  far 
the  finest  illustration  in  it.  And  this  magazine  has 
cut  out  Mr.  Wenzell's  signature. 

Miss  Blue  Stocking  is  a  new  "  greenery-yallery  " 
periodical.  It  is  three  by  nine  and  one-half  inches 
in  size,  the  advertising  matter  being  printed  in  the 
lower  margin.     It  emanates  from  Boston. 

Felix  Gras,  who  is  soon  to  be  introduced  to 
American  readers  by  Mrs.  Janvier's  translation  of 
his  new  historical  romance,  "  The  Reds  of  the 
Midi,"  to  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is 
the  successor  of  Mistral  and  Roumanille  as  the 
official  head  of  the  Felibrige,  the  society  of  Pro- 
vencal men  of  letters. 

The  London  Speaker  has  unearthed  the  vigorous 
couplet  in  which  Tennyson — who  by  no  means 
liked  to  be  attacked,  even  by  the  most  insignificant 
of  persons— repaid  Alfred  Austin  for  his  attack  on 
the  poet  laureate,  many  years  ago,  which  we  re- 
printed in  a  recent  issue.     Here  it  is  : 

"  Tennyson  is  no  giant:  all  men  know  it ; 
For  so  says  Alfred  Austin,  dwarf  and  poet." 

Elizabeth  Phipps  Train,  known  to  readers  and 
theatre-goers  by  her  novel  done  into  a  play  called 
"  The  Social  Highwayman,"  is  about  to  issue  a 
new  story  called  "  The  Autobiography  of  a  Pro- 
fessional Beauty."  It  is  said  to  be  a  brilliant  dash 
into  fast  London  society. 

The  first  number  of  The  Savoy,  which  would 
seem  to  be  an  offshoot  of  The  Yellow  Book,  for  it 
carries  with  it  many  of  the  names  that  adorned  the 
pages  of  that  quarterly,  is  out  in  London.  Mr. 
Arthur  Symons,  who  was  one  of  the  yellowest  of 
The  Yellow  Book's  contributors,  is  its  editor  ;  and 


Mr.  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who  was  the  art  editor  of 
the  older  periodical,  is  conspicuous  in  the  new 
quarterly.  Mr.  Symons  contributes  three  articles 
besides  his  labors  as  editor  ;  Mr.  Beardsley  ap- 
pears twice  as  an  author,  and  six  times  as  an  illus- 
trator. The  other  contributors  are  about  the  same 
as  those  who  gave  The  Yellow  Book  such  fame  as  it 
had. 


"The    Purple   East." 

William  Watson's  series  of  sonnets  on  Eng- 
land's desertion  of  Armenia,  which  have  been  ap- 
pearing the  past  two  months  in  the  Westminster 
Gazette,  have  been  collected,  and  constitute  a  for- 
midable arraignment  of  his  country's  rulers.  Of 
the  conditions  which  called  them  forth  the  New 
York  Tribune  says  : 

"  In  this  year  of  grace,  1896,  and  in  a  Christian  land, 
made  desperate  by  the  sight  of  countless  maidens  sacri- 
ficed to  tne  savage  passions  of  their  officially  directed 
oppressors,  the  fathers  of  Armenia  have  begun  to  emulate 
the  example  of  Virginius,  and  are  killing  their  own 
daughters  to  save  them  from  a  worse  fate  at  the  hands  of 
the  Turkish  soldiery.  That  is  the  drama  enacted  daily  in 
the  most  ancient  Christian  community  in  the  world. 
And  Christian  Europe  looks  on  unmoved.  And  the 
prime  minister  of  Christian  England  declares  that  none 
of  the  powers  even  desire  to  intervene." 

When  seven  of  these  sonnets  had  appeared,  the 
new  poet  laureate  replied  to  them  in  "  A  Vindica- 
tion of  England."  This  has  been  recapitulated  by 
Mr.  Watson  in  these  words  : 

"  The  poet  laureate  assured  me — First,  that  whosoever 
in  any  circumstances  arraigns  this  country  for  anything 
that  she  may  do  or  leave  undone,  thereby  covers  himself 
with  shame ;  second,  that,  although  the  continued  tor- 
ture, rape,  and  massacre  of  a  Christian  people  under  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  continent  may  be  a  lamentable  thing, 
it  is  best  to  be  patient,  seeing  that  the  patience  of  God 
Himself  can  never  be  exhausted  ;  and,  third,  that  if  I 
were  but  with  him  in  his  pretty  country  house,  were  but 
comfortably  seated  'by  the  yule  log's  blaze,'  and  joining 
with  him  in  seasonable  conviviality,  the  enigmas  of 
Providence  and  the  whole  mystery  of  things  would  pres- 
ently grow  clear  before  my  eyes,  and,  in  particular,  after 
'drinking  to  England,'  I  should  understand  that  'she 
bides  her  hour  behind  the  bastioned  brine."  " 

We  here  reproduce  the  most  notable  of  Mr. 
Watson's  sonnets  in  this  series.  The  one  entitled 
"The  Bard  in  Waiting  "  is  addressed  to  the  new 
poet  laureate,  Alfred  Austin. 

THE  TURK   IN   ARMENIA. 
What  profits  it,  O  England,  to  prevail 

In  camp  and  mart  and  council,  and  bestrew 

With  argosies  thy  oceans,  and  renew 
With  tribute  wrested  from  each  golden  gale 
Thy  coffered  hoards,  if  thou  canst  hear  the  wail 

Of  maidens  martyred  by  the  turbaned  crew, 

Whose  tenderest  mercy  was  the  sword  that  slew, 
And  lift  no  hand  to  wield  the  purging  flail  1 

We  deemed  of  old  thou  held'st  a  charge  from  Him 

Who  watches  girdled  by  His  seraphim, 
To  smite  the  wronger  with  thy  destined  rod, 

Wait'st  thou  His  sign  1    Enough,  the  sleepless  eye 

Of  virgin  souls  for  vengeance,  and  on  high 
The  gathering  blackness  of  the  frown  of  God  ! 


CRAVEN    ENGLAND. 

Never,  O  craven  England,  nevermore 

Prate  thou  of  generous  effort,  righteous  aim  ! 
Betrayer  of  a  people,  know  thy  shame  ! 

Summer  hath  passed,  and  Autumn's  threshing  floor 

Been  winnowed;  Winter  at  Armenia's  door 

Snarls  like  a  wolf,  and  still  the  sword  and  flame 
Sleep  not ;  thou  only  sleepest ;  and  the  same 

Cry  unto  heaven  ascends  as  heretofore  ; 
And  lost  in  ease,  there's  noble  vigor  spent, 
Stirred  by  no  clarion  blowing  loud  and  wide, 

Startled  by  hauntings  of  no  inward  wraith, 
Behold  thy  sons,  most  miserably  content 

To  sit  among  the  shards  of  broken  faith, 
And  by  the  ruins  of  forgotten  pride. 


THE   PRICE  OF   PRESTIGE. 
You  in  high  places  ;  you  that  drive  the  steeds 

Of  Empire  ;  you  that  say  unto  our  hosts, 
"  Go  thither,"  and  they  go  ;  and  from  our  coasts 
Bid  sail  the  squadrons,  and  they  sail,  their  deeds 
Shaking  the  world :  lo  !  from  a  land  that  pleads 

For  mercy  where  no  mercy  is,  the  ghosts 

Look  in  upon  you  faltering  at  your  posts — 
Upbraid  you  parleying  while  a  People  bleeds 

To  death.     What  stays  the  thunder  in  your  hand  ? 
A  fear  for  England  ?     Can  her  pillared  fame 

Only  on  faith  forsworn  securely  stand, 
On  faith  forsworn  that  murders  babes  and  men. 
Are  such  the  terms  of  Glory's  tenure?     Then 

Fall  her  accursed  greatness,  in  God's  name  ! 


HOW    LONG* 

Heaped  in  their  ghastly  graves  they  lie,  the  breeze 
Sickening  o'er  fields  where  others  vainly  wait 
For  burial :  and  the  butchers  keep  high  state 

In  silken  palaces  of  perfumed  ease. 

The  panther  of  the  desert,  matched  with  these. 
Is  pitiful ;  beside  their  lust  and  hate, 
Fire  and  the  plague  winds  are  compassionate, 

And  soft  the  deadliest  fangs  of  ravening  seas. 

How  long  shall  they  be  borne  ?  Is  not  the  cup 
Of  crime  yet  full?  Doth  devildom  still  lack 
Some  consummating  crown,  that  we  hold  back 

The  scourge,  and  in  Christ's  borders  give  them  room? 

How  long  shall  they  be  borne,  O  England  ?     Up, 

Tempest  of  God,  and  sweep  them  to  their  doom  ! 


REPUDIATED    RESPONSIBILITY. 

I  had  not  thought  to  hear  it  voiced  so  plain, 
Uttered  so  forthright,  on  their  lips  who  steer 
This  nation's  course  :  I  had  not  thought  to  hear 
That  word  re-echoed  by  an  English  thane, 
Guilt's  maiden  speech  when  first  a  man  lay  slain, 
*'  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  "    Yet  full  near 

It  sounded,  and  the  syllables  rang  clear 
As  the  immortal  rhetoric  of  Cain. 
'  Wherefore  should  we,  sirs,  more  than  they — or  they— 
Unto  these  helpless  reach  a  hand  to  save?" 
An  English  thane,  in  this  our  English  air, 
Speaking  for  England  ?    Then  indeed  her  day 
Slopes  to  its  twilight,  and  for  Honor  there 
Is  needed  but  a  requiem,  and  a  grave. 


ENGLAND   TO   AMERICA. 

O  towering  Daughter,  titan  of  the  West, 
Behind  a  thousand  leagues  of  foam  secure ; 
Thou  toward  whom  our  inmost  heart  is  pure 


Of  ill  intent:  although  thou  threatenest 
With  most  unfiHal  hand  thy  mother's  breast, 
Not  for  one  breathing  space  may  Earth  endure 
The  thought  of  War's  intolerable  cure 
For  such  vague  pains  as  vex  to-day  thy  rest  I 
But  if  thou  hast  more  strength  than  .thou  canst  spend 

In  tasks  of  Peace,  and  find'st  her  yoke  too  tame, 
Help  us  to  smite  the  cruel,  to  befriend 
The  succorless,  and  put  the  false  to  shame, 
So  shall  the  ages  laud  thee,  and  thy  name 
Be  lovely  among  nations  to  the  end. 


THE    BARD    IN    WAITING. 

Treachery's  apologist,  whose  numbers  rung 

This  eventide,  remonstrant  in  my  ear  ; 

Thou  to  whom  England  seems  a  mistress  dear, 
Insatiable  of  honey  from  thy  tongue  : 
Because  I  crouch  not  fawning  slaves  among. 

How  is  my  service  proved  the  less  sincere? 

Have  not  I  also  deemed  her  without  peer  ? 
Her  beauty  have  not  I  too  seen  and  sung? 
But  for  the  love  I  bore  her  lofty  ways, 

What  were  to  me  her  stumblings  and  her  slips  ? 

And  lovely  is  she  still,  her  maiden  lips 
Pressed  to  the  lips  whose  foam  around  her  plays  ! 
But  on  her  brows  benignant  star  whose  rays 

Lit  them  that  sat  in  darkness,  lo  !  the  eclipse. 
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LEISURED  JUSTICE. 
'  She  bides  her  hour."     And  must  I  then  believe 
That  when  the  day  of  peril  is  o'erpast, 
She  who  was  great  because  so  oft  she  cast 

All  thought  of  peril  to  the  waves  that  heave 

Against  her  feet,  shall  greatly  undeceive 

Her  purblind  son  who  dreamed  she  shrank  aghast 
From  Duty's  signal?     She  will  act  at  last — 

When  there  is  naught  remaining  to  retrieve? 

At  last !  when  the  last  altar  is  defiled, 

And  there  are  no  more  maidens  to  deflower — 

When  the  last  mother  folds  with  famished  arms 

To  her  dead  bosom  her  last  butchered  child — 

Then  shall  our  England,  throned  beyond  alarms, 

Rise  in  her  might  I    Till  then,  "she  bides  her  hour." 


Criminal  Sociology. 

By  Enrico  Ferri.  Professor  of  Criminal  Law, 
Deputy  in  the  Italian  Parliament,  etc,     A  new 
volume    in    the    Criminology   Series,    edited 
by  W.  Douglas  Morrison.    i2mo.    Cloth, 
$1.50. 
In  this  volume,  Professor  Ferri,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Italian  Parliament,  deals  with  the 
conditions  which  produce  the  criminal  population, 
and  with  the  methods  by  which  this  anti-social  sec- 
1  tion  of  the  community  may  be  diminished.     His 
view  is  that  the  true  remedy  against  crime  is  to  re- 
move individual  defects   and  social  disadvantages 
where  it  is  possible  to  remove  them.     He  shows 
that  punishment  has  comparatively  little  effect  in 
this  direction,  and  is  apt  to  divert  attention  from 
the  true  remedy — the  individual  and  social  amelio- 
ration of  the  population  as  a  whole. 

The  Story  of  the  Solar 
System. 

By  George  F.  Chambers,  F.  R.  A.  S.,  author  of 

"The   Story  of  the  Stars,"   etc.     Library   of 

Useful  Stories.      Illustrated.      i6mo.      Cloth, 

40  cents. 

A  concise  but  comprehensive  handbook  of  most 

interesting  popular  scientific  imformation. 


THE   PLAGUE  OF  APATHV. 
The  dewfall  of  compassion,  it  is  o'er  ; 

The  nightfall  of  indifference,  it  is  come. 

From  wintry  sea  to  sea  the  land  lies  numb. 
With  palsy  of  the  spirit  stricken  sore. 
The  land  lies  numb  from  iron  shore  to  shore. 

The  unconcerned,  they  flourish:  loud  are  some. 

And  without  shame.     The  multitude  stand  dumb. 
The  England  that  we  vaunted  is  no  more. 

Only  the  witling's  sneer,  the  worldling's  smile, 
The  weakling's  tremors,  fail  him  not  who  fain 

Would  rouse  to  noble  deed.    And  all  the  while, 
A  homeless  people,  in  their  mortal  pain. 

Toward  one  far  and  famous  ocean-isle 
Stretch  hands  of  prayer,  and  stretch  those  hands  in  vain. 


THE    KNELL   OF    CHIVALRY. 

O  vanish  morn  of  crimson  and  of  gold, 

0  youth  and  roselight  and  romance,  wherein 

1  read  of  tourney  and  of  paladin, 

And  Beauty  snatched  from  ogre's  dungeoned  hold  ! 
Ever  the  recreant  would  in  dust  be  rolled. 

Ever  the  true  knight  in  the  joust  would  win, 

Ever  the  scaly  shape  of  monstrous  Sin 
At  last  lie  vanquished,  fold  on  writhing  fold. 
Was  it  all  false,  that  world  of  princely  deeds, 

The  splendid  quest,  the  good  fight  ringing  clear? 
Yonder  the  Dragon  ramps  with  fiery  gorge, 
Yonder  the  victim  faints  and  gasps  and  bleeds  ; 
But  in  his  Merry  England  our  St.  George 

Sleeps  a  base  sleep  beside  bis  idle  spear. 


A  TRIAL  OF   ORTHODOXY. 

The  clinging  children  at  their  mother's  knee 
Slain,  and  the  sire  and  kindred  one  by  one 
Flayed  or  hewn  piecemeal,  and  things  nameless  done, 

Not  to  be  told,  while  impertnrbably 

The  nations  sleep,  where  Neva  to  the  sea, 

Where  Seine  and  Danube,  Thames  and  Tiber,  run, 
And  where  great  armies  glitter  in  the  sun. 

And  great  kings  rule,  and  man  is  boasted  free  ! 

What  wonder  if  yon  torn  and  naked  throng 

Should  doubt  a  Heaven  that  seems  to  wink  and  nod, 

And  having  moaned  at  noontide,  "  Lord,  how  long  t  " 

Should  cry,  *'  Where  hidest  thou  ?  "  at  evenfall — 
At  midnight,  "  Is  He  deaf  and  blind,  our  God?" 

And  ere  day  dawn,  "  Is  He  indeed  at  all  ?  " 


Yea,  if  ye  could  not,  though  ye  would,  lift  hand— 
Ye  halting  leaders— to  abridge  Hell's  reign  ; 
If,  for  some  cause  ye  may  not  yet  make  plain. 
Yearning  to  strike,  ye  stood  as  one  may  stand 
Who  in  a  nightmare  sees  a  murder  planned 
And  hurrying  to  its  issue,  and  though  fain 
To  stay  the  knife,  and  fearless,  must  remain 
Madly  inert,  held  fast  by  ghostly  band  ; — 
If  such  your  plight,  most  hapless  ye  of  men  I 

But  if  ye  could  and  would  not,  oh,  what  plea. 
Think  ye,  shall  stead  you  at  your  trial  when 
The  thunder  cloud  of  witnesses  shall  loom. 
With  ravished  Childhood  on  the  seat  of  doom, 
At  the  Assizes  of  Eternity? 


A    HURRIED    FUNERAL. 

A  little  deeper,  sexton.     You  forget — 

She  you  would  bury  'neath  so  thin  a  crust 
Of  loam,  was  fiery  souled,  and  ev'n  in  dust 

She  may  lie  restless,  she  may  toss  and  fret. 

Nay,  she  might  break  a  seal  too  lightly  set, 
And  vex,  unmannerly,  our  ease  !     She  must 
Beneath  no  lack  of  English  earth  lie  thrust, 

Would  we  unhaunted  sleep  !     Nay,  deeper  yet. 

Quick,  friend,  the  cortege  comes.     There — that  will 

serve ; — 
Deep  enough  now  ; — and  thou 'It  need  all  thy  nerve, 

If  in  her  coffin,  at  the  last,  amid 
The  mourners  in  the  customary  suits, 
And  to  the  scandal  of  these  decent  mutes. 

This  corpse  of  England's  Honor  burst  the  lid  ! 


A    WONDROUS    LIKENESS. 

Still,  on  Life's  loom,  the  infernal  warp  and  weft 
Woven  each  hour  !  Still,  in  august  renown, 
A  great  realm  watching,  under  God's  great  frown  .' 

Ever  the  same  !     The  little  children  cleft 

In  twain :  the  little  tender  maidens  reft 

Of  maidenhood  !     And  through  a  little  town 
A  stranger  journeying,  wrote  this  record  down, 
'  In  all  the  place  there  was  not  one  man  left." 

0  friend,  the  sudden  lightning  of  whose  pen 
Makes  Horror's  countenance  visible  afar. 
And  Desolation's  face  familiar, 

1  think  this  very  England  of  my  ken 

Is  wondrous  like  that  little  town,  where  are 
In  all  the  streets  and  houses  no  more  men. 
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TABULES 

Mr.  Myrick  Plummer,  a  wholesale  paper 
dealer  at  45  Beekman  street,  New  York, 
relates  that  his  first  experience  with 
Ripans  Tabules  began  18  months  ago. 
Prior  to  that  he  could  not  recall  a  time 
when  he  was  not  troubled  with  constipation. 
Nothing  gave  more  than  temporary  relief ; 
but,  since  taking  Ripans  Tabules,  however, 
nobody,  Mr.  Plummer  thinks,  has  more 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Last  Week  of  the  Opera  Troupe. 
The  double  bill  of  "Lucia"  and  "  Cavalleria 
Rusticana"  proved  so  strong  an  attraction  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Monday  night  that  the  house  seemed 
not  to  have  suffered  any  diminution  through  the 
Paderewski  recital.  It  is  to  be  repeated  next 
Wednesday  night,  and  the  programme  for  the  rest 
of  the  week  is  an  excellent  one.  On  Monday 
"The  Huguenots"  will  be  sung;  on  Tuesday, 
"Lohengrin";  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  "  Mig- 
non  "  ;  on  Thursday,  "  Faust "  ;  on  Friday,  "  Tann- 
hauser"  ;  at  the  Saturday  matinee,  "Carmen"; 
and  Saturday  night,  "Trovatore."  This  will  be 
the  last  week  of  the  Tavary  Company's  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin,  and  a  lively  demand  for  seats 
for  the  various  performances  has  already  begun. 


Corinne  Goes  and  Katie  Putnam  Comes. 

Corinne  will  give  three  more  performances  of 
"Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr.,"  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre—this (Saturday)  afternoon,  this  evening,  and 
to-morrow  evening.  She  has  enjoyed  a  prosper- 
ous week,  and  deservedly,  for  the  company  is  a 
large  one  and  carefully  trained  and  the  programme 
is  crowded  with  bright  specialties.  In  fact,  "  Hen- 
drick Hudson,  Jr.,"  is  very  like  the  old  Kiralfy 
shows. 

Next  week  another  of  C.  T.  Dazey's  plays  will  be 
gi%-en  at  the  Columbia.  It  is  called  "The  Old 
Lime  Kiln  "—doubtless  to  pique  curiosity  as  to 
why  such  an  utterly  prosaic  and  unlovely  name 
should  be  given  to  it — and  the  principal  part  is 
taken  by  Katie  Putnam,  for  whom  the  play  was 
written.  She  is  to  be  Nita,  the  waif,  who  shares 
her  father's  wretched  lot  in  the  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park,  and  other  characters  are  a  blind  father 
who  has  driven  his  innocent  son  from  home,  a 
villain,  army  officers,  and  an  Irish  corporal. 


Keene  at  the  New  California  Theatre. 

Thomas  Keene  has  been  presenting  a  series  of 
classic  plays  at  the  California  Theatre,  during  the 
past  week,  and  he  has  had  audiences  that  go  far  to 
disprove  the  notion  that  theatre-goers  no  longer 
care  for  the  legitimate  drama.  Mr.  Keene  is  a 
painstaking  actor  and  an  earnest  student  of  Shake- 
speare and  the  classic  dramatic  writers,  and  his  in- 
terpretations of  the  crafty  Louis  of  France,  Eng- 
land's malicious  Richard,  Richelieu,  and  Hamlet 
have  been  very  interesting. 

For  next  week  Mr.  Keene's  most  notable  per- 
formance will  be  given  on  Monday,  when  he  will 
play  Shylock  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  It 
will  be  repeated  for  the  matinee  on  Saturday. 
■'  Richard  III."  will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and 
Saturday  nights,  "Richelieu"  on  Wednesday, 
"Hamlet"  on  Thursday,  "Othello"  on  Friday, 
and  "  Louis  XI."  on  Sunday. 


"  Wife  for  Wife." 

Bartley  Campbell's  play,  "  My  Partner,"  has 
been  the  attraction  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera 
House  this  week,  and  it  is  to  be  continued  until 
next  Monday,  when  "  Wife  for  Wife,"  by  John  A. 
Stevens,  is  to  be  presented.  As  one  might  infer 
from  its  title,  "  Wife  for  Wife"  is  a  highly  sensa- 
tional melodrama,  but  it  is  made  livelier  than  most 
of  its  kind  by  the  introduction  of  a  number  of 
songs  and  dances.  The  production  is  given  under 
the  stage-management  of  Louis  Imhaus,  and  Dar- 
rell  Vinton  and  Essie  Tittell  make  their  re-appear- 
ance in  the  leading  roles.  The  entire  cast  of  char- 
acters is  as  follows  : 

Edward  Walton,  Darren  Vinton  ;  Richard  Singleton, 
Fred  G.  Entler;  Dr.  Achflle  Vermon,  Frank  Hatch; 
Barney  Elliott,  Charles  E.  Lothian  ;  Archy.  Charles  W. 
Swain  ;  George,  Eugene  Moore;  Colonel  Hamilton,  J. 
Harry  Benrimo  ;  Edith,  Essie  Tittell ;  Grace  Conrtright, 
Florence  Thropp ;  Euphremia  Walton,  Julia  Blanc  ; 
Martha,  Jennie  Stockmeyer. 


A  Revival  of  "  Der  Freischutz." 
"The  Gentle  Savage"  has  run  its  fortnight  at 
the  Tivoli,  and  had  goodly  audiences  every  night, 
but  it  will  be  taken  off  after  Sunday  night.  On 
Monday,  Von  Weber's  "Der  Freischutz"  will  be 
revived.  It  is  more  than  five  years  since  it  was 
last  seen  at  the  Tivoli,  and  the  management  has 
determined  to  give  it  a  particularly  elaborate  mount- 
ing, notably  in  the  Brocken  scene. 

The  sudden  defection  of  Alice  Carle  and  Laura 
Millard  from  the  stock  company   in  no  way  dis- 
turbs the  Tivoli  management,  for  they  had  already 
Ida  Valerga  to   sing   Agatha    and   Kate 


Marchi  for  the  r61e  of  Annie.  The  other  parts 
will  be  sung  by  John  J.  Raffael,  W.  H.  West,  and 
Martin  Pache. 

Notes. 
Paderewski's  first  concert  tour  was  made  in 
Russia  when  he  was  only  sixteen.  He  confesses 
now  that  when  he  came  to  certain  difficult  passages 
in  the  pieces  he  played  then,  he  would  extemporize 
on  the  theme  until  the  fingering  came  within  his 
capacity  again. 

Nellie  McHenry  will  produce  a  new  play  during 
her  engagement  at  the  California.  It  is  called 
"  Hattie  Hurry,  M.  D." 

All  the  papers  Paderewski  reads  are  carefully 
gone  over  first  by  his  private  secretary  and,  marvel- 
ous to  relate  of  a  musician,  all  references  to  him- 
self are  cut  out.  He  is  utterly  indifferent  to  what 
the  critics  say.  "  If  they  say  I  do  not  play  well," 
he  says,  "  I  shall  not  play  any  better,  and  if  they 
say  I  play  well,  I  shall  not  play  any  worse." 

The  Conservatory  at  Warsaw  was  the  scene  of 
most  of  Paderewski's  musical  training.  He  entered 
the  institution  when  he  was  twelve,  studying  har- 
mony and  counterpoint  and  took  piano  lessons 
under  Jonatha.  Six  years  later  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  institution,  teaching  by  day  and 
continuing  his  own  studies  at  night. 

Charles  H.  Hoyt  is  going  to  send  a  "Trip  to 
Chinatown"  company  to  Australia,  to  try  the  effect 
of  an  American  farce-comedy  on  the  natives.  It 
will  be  seen  at  the  California  Theatre  before  it 
leaves  for  the  antipodes. 

Paderewski  once  thought  of  studying  the  violin. 
But  the  teacher  to  whom  he  applied  told  him  he 
could  never  become  a  musician. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.,  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  are  soon  to  take  charge  of  the  Audi- 
torium. Anna  Eva  Fay,  the  theosophist,  is  to  give 
a  demonstration  of  occult  phenomena  there  under 
their  management,  and  the  troupe  consisting  of 
Mme.  Materna,  Heir  Ondricek,  and  Isidore  Luck- 
stone  will  give  its  concerts  in  the  same  place. 

The  one  period  in  Paderewski's  career  to  which 
he  never  refers  is  his  wedded  life.  There  are  many 
romantic  stories  rife,  as  that  the  woman  he  loved 
was  a  lady  of  exalted  station,  and  the  desire  to  be 
worthy  of  her  was  the  spur  to  his  ambition. 
Again,  they  say  that  his  poverty  was  such  that  he 
could  not  provide  her  with  the  necessaries  of  life, 
that  she  died  of  starvation.  Color  is  lent  to  this 
by  his  sad  rejoinder  to  one  who  congratulated 
him  on  his  success:  "Yes,  but  it  has  come  too 
late."  However,  the  known  facts  are  that  he  mar- 
ried at  nineteen  and  that  his  wife  died  a  year  later, 
leaving  him  one  son  who  is  now  being  educated  in 
Paris. 

Ignace  Jan  Paderewski  is  now  in  his  thirty-sixth 
year.  He  was  born  in  Podolia,  a  province  of 
Poland,  on  November  6,  i860.  It  is  said  that,  un- 
like most  geniuses,  he  comes  of  an  aristocratic 
family,  a  contention  which  finds  support  in  the 
grace  and  suppleness  of  his  figure  and  the  re- 
fined features  of  his  face. 

Fanny  Gillette,  Isabelle  Waldron,  and  Charles  D. 
Herman  are  members  of  Frederick  Warde's  com- 
pany, which  is  to  follow  the  Tavary  troupe  at  the 
Baldwin. 

Four  years  ago,  Paderewski  received  only  fifty 
dollars  each  for  his  concerts  in  London.  Now  he 
occasionally  makes  as  much  as  five  thousand  dol- 
lars in  a  single  night.  His  present  tour  began 
early  in  November,  and  in  three  months  the  sales 
of  tickets  for  his  concerts  have  amounted  to  more 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  record 
up  to  a  little  less  than  a  month  ago  is  given  in  an 
Eastern  journal  as  follows  : 

New  York,  November  4th,  $4,362  ;  Philadelphia,  No 
vember  6th,  $4,570:  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  November 
7th,  $1,483;  New  York,  first  recital,  $5,389;  Brooklyn 
Seidl  Society,  $2,000  sold;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November 
13th,  $4,000;  Albany,  N.  Y.,  November  14th,  $1,128; 
New  York,  second  recital,  November  16th,  $5,930;  Bos- 
ton, Symphony  Orchestra,  November  19th,  $2,208  ;  Port- 
land, Me.,  November  21st  and  22d,  $3,000;  Boston,  first 
recital,  November  23d,  $2,503;  Worcester,  Mass.,  No- 
vember 25th,  $1,125  I  Springfield,  Mass.,  November  27th, 
$1,518;  Troy,  N.  Y.,  November  28th,  $1,705;  Boston, 
second  recital,  November  30th,  $4,753  ;  Hartford,  Conn., 
December  2d,  $1,796;  New  Haven,  Conn.,  December  3d, 
$2,370 ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  December  5th,  $1,631 ;  New 
York,  December  7th,  $3,000  sold  ;  Philadelphia,  second 
recital,  December  9th,  $3,052 ;  Richmond,  Va.,  Decem- 
ber roth,  $2,714;  Washington,  December  nth,  $2,878; 
Baltimore,  December  12th,  $2,087 I  New  York,  third  re- 
cital, $5,836 ;  Pittsburg,  December  16th  and  18th,  $4,668  ; 
Cleveland,  December  19th,  $4,716 ;  Buffalo,  December 
21st,  $2,204  !  total,  $82,634. 


The  Proposed  Register  of  Copyrights. 
There  are  two  bills  before  Congress  for  the  or- 
ganization of  an  office  to  administer  the  copyright 
law,  one  in  the  House  and  one  in  the  Senate. 
Their  general  purport  is  indicated  by  their  title  : 
"  To  provide  for  a  Register  of  Copyrights."  Their 
provisions  are  substantially  the  same  :  A  registrar 
of  copyrights,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  ;  an  assistant  regis- 
trar, who  under  the  Senate  bill  is  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  under  the  House 
bill  by  the  President  and  Senate,  and  a  clerk,  who 
under  the  Senate  bill  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  under  the  House  bill  by 
the  register.  The  salaries  are  :  For  the  registrar, 
$4,000  ;  for  the  assistant,  $2,000  ;  and  for  the  clerk, 
$1,500  by  the  Senate  bill  and  $1,200  by  the  House 
bill.  The  registrar  is  to  perform  the  duties  as  to 
copyrights  imposed  by  law  upon  the  librarian  of 
Congress  ;  is  to  be  under  the  supervision  of  the 
joint  committee  of  Congress  on  the  library;  is  to 
make  an  annual  report  to  Congress  of  the  number 
and  description  of  copyright  publications  for  the 
year  and  the  total  amount  received  therefor  ;  and 
is  to  be  under  bonds  of  $10,000  for  the  proper  pay- 
ment and  accounting  to  the  Treasury  of  moneys 
received. 


—  Microscopes,  telescopes,  barometers, 
thermometers,  scientific  apparatus.  Henry  Kahn 
&  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


GOLDEX    GATE    HAIL, 

Friday,  February  21st, at  3:30  P.  31. 


FIRST  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 


S.  F.  Symphony  Orchestra 

OTTO  EENDIX,  Soloist. 


Reserved  Seat  Tickets  on  sale  at  308  Post  Street,  and 
on  Fridays  at  Sherman  &  Clay's.  Course  Tickets  on 
sale  at  30S  Post  Street. 


METROPOLITAN    HALL. 

Monday  Evening February  17,  1896 

FIRST    BENEFIT    CONCERT 

Saturday  Morning  Orchestra 

Reserved  Seats Sl.OfJ 

On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  and  after  Friday, 
February  13th. 


—  A  Russian  bath  establishment,  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  swim,  is  being 
constructed  at  the  Lurline  Baths.  All  modern  im- 
provements will  be  included,  among  which  will  be 
the  needle  shower,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  if  not  the  finest.  The  extreme  popularity 
which  these  baths  have  enjoyed  will  undoubtedly 
be  increased  by  this  improvement. 


—  Annie  L.  Stone,  now  in  New  York,  will 
return  March  1st  and  open  at  217  Post  Street  with 
a  new  complete  stock  of  fine  millinery. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 

CAN    BE    ENGAGED    FOR 

Parties,  Receptions,  Weddings,  Etc. 

Telephone,   Sutter  1571. 

Address  E.  31.  Bogner  or  13.  Jaulus,   care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


LIEBEET'S    ORCHESTRA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  LIEBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAJS    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  andchildren. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


The  Prettiest  Home 

Imaginable  has  cozy  corners,  with  Novelties  in  Pillows, 
Grills  with  cord  effects,  and  Draperies,  Box  Couches, 
Rugs,  and  Mattings  selected  from  recent  importations — 
we  crave  your  inspection,  for  we  are  proud  of  every  piece 
that's  shown. 

B.  l,.  stone,  . 

328  SUTTEK  STKEET. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krelin-g.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

To    Begin    Monday,    February   17th.      Every   Evening. 
Von  Weber's  Romantic  Opera,  in  Four  Acts, 

-:•    DER      FREISCHUTZ    •:• 

Or,  The  Seven  Charmed  Bullets. 

Reappearance  of  Mile.  Ida  Valerga  and  Miss  Kate  Marchi. 

Next  Opera RIP  TAN  WINKLE 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  centg 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 

Next  Week— Monday,  February   17th.     Third  and  Last 
Week  of  the 

-:■    TAVARY  GRAND   OPERA  COMPANY    -:- 

Repertoire— Monday,  "Huguenots."  Tuesday,  "Lo- 
hengrin." Wednesday  Matinee,  (50c,  75c,  $1.00),  "  Mig- 
non."  Wednesday  Night,  "Lucia"  and  "Cavalleria 
Rusticana."  Thursday,  "  Faust."  Friday,  "Tann- 
hauser."  Saturday  Matinee  (50c,  75c,  Si.oo),  "Carmen." 
Saturday  Night,  "Trovatore." 

Monday,  Feb.  24th— FKKDERICK  "WARDE. 

CAXJFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Week.    Monday,  Feb.  17,  Second  and  Last  Week  of 
-:-    MR.    THOMAS    KEENE    -:- 

Presenting  the  Following  Classical  Plays: 

Monday,  "  Merchant  of  Venice."    Tuesday,  "  Richard 

III."    Wednesday,  "Richelieu."    Thursday,  "Hamlet." 

Friday,  "Othello."     Saturday  Matinee,  "Merchant  of 

Venice."  Sat.  Night,  "  Richard  III."  Sunday,  "Louis  XI." 

Monday,  February  24th Jolly  Nellie  McHenry 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing   Monday,   February   17th.     The   Charming 

Comedienne, 

IK-A-TIE     PUTNAM 

In  a  Rich  and  Elaborate  Scenic  Production, 

-:-    THE    O  L  D    LI  M  E    KILN    -:- 

Reserved  Seats  15.  25,  50,  and  75c.  No  Higher. 


Mokosccs    Gkand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 

Last  Performances  of  Bartley  Campbell's  Masterpiece, 

-:-    3VTTT   iE'.A.nTKrDEJn     -:- 


Monday  Eve,  Feb.  17th,  John  A.  Stevens'  Comedy- Drama 
WIFE    FOR    WIFE  ! 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing- 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
2iy  Grant  Avenue. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Core  without 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son, 

London,  England. 
E.tfouffera&Co.,30NorthWilliamfcst.,N.Y. 


The  Difference  in  Cost 

between  Apollo  and  other  makes  of  galvanized  iron 
is  offset  by  the  difference  in  working  ;  so  that,  gener- 
ally, one  is  considered  about  as  cheap  as  the  other  for 
common  work.  For  rough  work,  the  other  makes 
are  good  enough  ;  for  particular  work,  Apollo  not 
only  makes  a  better  job,  but  makes  more  money ;  it 
works  so  easily. 

Every  man  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether 
it  pays  to  carry  in  stock  two  grades  of  galvanized 
iron.      We  doubt  it. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh  Pennsvlvania 


February  17,  18 
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The  Harris-Sullivan  'Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Henrietta  Sullivan  and 
Mr.  Stephen  Loring  Harris  took  place  last  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  525  Oak 
Street.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Sullivan  and  sister  of  Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Miss 
Ada  Sullivan,  and  Mrs.  James  Ashley  Turner. 
The  groom  is  cashier  for  the  firm  of  Ames  & 
Harris,  but  will  soon  take  up  the  study  of  the  law. 

The  ceremony  took  place  at  half-past  eight 
o'clock  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors  be- 
fore a  limited  assemblage  of  relatives  and  inti- 
mate friends.  Rev.  Father  Sheeny  performed  the 
ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Flood  and 
Rev.  Father  McCue.  Two  little  children,  Master 
Ashley  Bell  Turner  and  Miss  Gladys  Louise  Sulli- 
van, were  the  flower-bearers.  Miss  Georgie  Sulli- 
van was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids 
were  Misses  Louise  and  Ella  Sheehy.  Mr.  Edwin 
Harris  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  bride's  brother, 
Mr.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  gave  her  into  the  keeping 
of  the  groom.  The  dresses  worn  by  the  bride 
and  her  attendants  are  described  as  follows  : 

The  bride  wore  an  elegant  robe  of  blanc-ivoire  satin 
made  with  a  court  train.  The  corsage  was  high,  and  was, 
adorned  with  a  bertha  of  point  applique  lace  that 
formed  epaulets  over  the  shoulders.  The  sleeves  were 
bouffant  and  long,  and  the  gloves  of  white  undressed 
kid.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  crescent  pin  of  diamonds,  a 
gift  from  the  groom,  which  held  in  place  the  flowing  veil 
of  white  silk  moleine.     She  carried  a  cluster  of  roses. 

The  maid  of  honor  appeared  in  a  becoming  gown  of 
ciel  blue  brocade.  The  round  corsage  was  trimmed  with 
broderie  Romienne  and  the  short  sleeves  were  bouffant  at 
the  shoulders.  Encircling  her  waist  was  a  belt  of  pearls 
and  a  large  bow-knot  of  velvet  was  at  one  side.  She 
carried  American  Beauty  roses. 

Miss  Louise  Sheehy  wore  a  gown  of  pink  taffeta  covered 
with  chiffon  and  a  bertha  of  lace.  Miss  Ada  Sheehy  wore 
blue  silk  covered  with  blue  chiffon  and  trimmed  with 
pearls.  They  carried  bouquets  of  Duchess  of  Lancaster 
roses. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  followed  by  con- 
gratulations and  an  elaborate  supper  and  dancing 
until  a  late  hour.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harris  left  Thurs- 
day to  make  a  southern  trip,  and  will  reside  at 
525  Oak  Street  when  they  return. 


San  Francisco  Golf  Club. 

The  San  Francisco  Golf  Club  is  having  a  club- 
house erected  near  the  First  Avenue  entrance  to 
the  Presidio.  It  is  a  corner  lot,  thirty  by  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  size,  and  the  house  will  cost  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  There  will  be  a  large  assembly- 
room  and  dressing-rooms  for  both  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  addition  to  a  workshop.  The  limit  of 
the  club  is  sixty  members.  General  W.  M.  Graham, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  kindly  given  the  club  permission  to 
play  on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Presidio  reservation. 
The  club-house  will  be  completed  in  about  a  week. 
The  only  officers  are  the  executive  committee,  com- 
prising Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Charles  Page, 
and  Mr.  John  Lawson.     The  members  so  far  are  : 

Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott,  Mr.  G.  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  Mr.  Alfred 
Bouvier,  Mr.  R.  B.  Forman,  Mr.  Alexander  B.Williamson, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  J.  D.  McKee,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Eells, 
Mr.  William  Thomas,  Mr.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mr.  John  Law- 
son,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Berry.  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr.  Richard  Tobin,  Mr. 
William  Babcock,  Mr.  P.  P.  Moore,  Baron  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  J.  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall, 
Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Tevis,  Mr.  G.  W.  McNear,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  McNear,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  L. 
Coleman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Donohoe,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Brugueire,  Mr.  H.  C.  Breeden,  Mr.  S.  L.  Abbot,  Jr., 
Mr.  P.  McG.  McBean,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Gordon 
Blanding,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  C.  de  Goigne, 
Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  Thomas 
Binny,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Pope. 


The  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  Fortnightly  Club  gave  its  last  party  of  this 
season  at  Lunt's  Hall,  and  it  was  the  most  success- 
ful of  the  series.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  ladies  and  gentlemen  present.  It  was 
a  leap-year  cotillion,  and  was  led  by  Miss  Ella 
Hobart,  who  had  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre  as  her 
partner.  Miss  Hobart  introduced  six  pretty  figures, 
which  were  followed  by  a  supper  and  regular  dan- 
cing until  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.^ 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

■Mr.  Edward  W.  Greenway  has  almost  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  recent  serious  illness,  and  is  able  to  be 
out  once  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Rose  registered  at  Sheapherd 's  Hotel  in  Cairo,  Egypt, 
on  January  nth. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen  and  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  of  Alameda, 
have  returned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Dr.  Clinton  H.  Catherwood,  who  had  come  out  to 
California  intending  to  spend  some  time  with  bis  mother 
and  sister,  received  last  week  an  important  appointment 
in  one  of  the  leading  New  York  hospitals.  This  cut  short 
his  stay,  and  he  left  on  a  telegraphic  summons  for  his 
post. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Smith  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have 
leased  the  Villa  Crosby,  Quartier  Maurice,  France,  for 
the  season.  They  will  remain  away  until  next  fall.  The 
young  ladies  are  studying  French  and  music. 

Judge  W.  B.  Cope,  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  in  town  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Liland  Stanford  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
Eastern  visit,  and  is  occupying  her  residence  on  Califor- 
nia Street. 

Mrs.  G.  F.  Sanborn  and  Miss  Nellie  Hillver  sailed  from 


New  York  for  Europe  last  week,  and  will  be  away  several 
months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  L.  Tail  will  sail  to-day  on  the 
Gaelic  for  Yokohama,  where  they  will  remain  for  five  or 
six  months. 

Miss  Romietta  Wallace  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rich- 
ard H.  Sprague,  in  Louisiana. 

The  Misses  Juliette  and  Hannah  Williams  will  return 
to  San  Rafael  next  week,  after  passing  the  winter  here  at 
the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  is  expected  here  to-day  from 
BakersSeld,  and  will  remain  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mr.  James  A.  McClurg,  of  Denver,  has  been  here 
since  last  Sunday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will 
not  return  from  Los  Angeles  until  early  in  March. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  returned  Thursday  from  a  brief 
visit  to  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Miss  Julia  Crocker  is  visiting  friends  in  Washington, 
D.  C.    Her  stay  East  is  indefinite. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

A  brillant  ball  was  given  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado 
last  Saturday  night  io  honor  of  Rear-Admiral  L.  A. 
Beardslee,  TJ.  S.  A.  There  were  fully  a  thousand  people 
present. 

Captain  William  W.  Robinson,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  Post  Quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  William  H.  Roberts,  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Rirftard  Rusk.  He  has 
been  in  command  of  the  Forward  a*.  Mobile. 

Lieutenant  Ormond  M.  Lissak,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Honolulu  on  a  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Engineer  William  C.  Myers,  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S-, 
who  has  been  on  duty  here  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
been  ordered  to  Boston.  He  will  leave  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  Healy  court-martial. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  its 
second  concert  on  Friday  afternoon  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Hamilton 
Howe,  conductor,  and  Mr.  Bernhard  Mollenhauer, 
concert- master.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  fol- 
lowing programme : 

Overture,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner;  "If  With  All 
Your  Hearts,"  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin ;  Re- 
demption suite,  selections  from  the  "Redemption": 
The  Creation.  March  to  Calvary,  The  Darkness,  The 
Earthquake,  Walk  to  the  Sepulchre,  The  Apostles,  In 
Prayer,  Hymn  of  the  Apostles,  Closing  Portion,  Gou- 
nod ;  overture,  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendels- 
sohn ;  "  Song  of  the  Sirens,"  Messrs.  B.  Mollenhauer 
and  N.  Landsberger  ;  vocal,  selected,  Mr.  F.  Coffin  ; 
"Wedding  March,"  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  Otto  Bendix. 


The  first  benefit  concert  of  the  Saturday  Morning 
Orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ron- 
covieri,  will  take  place  on  Monday  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 17th,  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  The  tickets  are 
one  dollar  each,  and  are  on  sale  at  Sherman  & 
Clay's.  The  orchestra  will  play  selections  by 
Rossini,  Moszkowski,  Rubinstein,  Wagner,  Sulli- 
van, Verdi,  and  other  celebrated  composers,  and 
there  will  be  vocal  selections  by  Miss  Caroline  H. 
Little  and  Mr.  S.  Homer  Henley. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  has  opened  his  music 
studio  at  609  Sacramento  Street  and  is  giving  in- 
struction in  singing,  which  he  is  eminently  qualified 
to  do.  Mr.  Graham  has  many  friends  and  well- 
wishers  here  who  have  admired  his  voice  and  his 
method  at  charity  concerts  and  private  musicales, 
and  they  will  doubtless  be  glad  of  this  opportunity 
to  profit  by  his  instruction. 


Miss  Daisy  Belle  Sharpe  will  give  a  concert  on 
Monday  evening,  February  17th,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Miss  Mabel  Love,  the  Reliance  Glee  Club, 
the  Treble  Clef  Quartet,  Mr.  Frank  Belcher,  and 
Mr.  Frank  Coffin. 

The  memorial  entertainment  in  honor  of  the  late 
J.  H.  Rosewald,  the  violinist,  which  was  to  have 
been  held  on  February  21st,  has  been  postponed 
until  March  6th,  owing  to  the  Paderewski  farewell 
matinee. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  California  Quartet,  a 
concert  will  be  given  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  of  California  and  Octavia  Streets, 
next  Thursday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 


The  Euterpe  Quartet  and  the  Orpheus  Quartet 
will  give  a  concert  next  Friday  evening  at  Beetho- 
ven Hall  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pas- 
more.    An  attractive  programme  will  be  presented. 


The  three  supplemental  Paderewski  recitals  at 
the  California  Theatre  will  be  given  on  the  after- 
noons of  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  next 
week. 


A  London  "city  man"  was  lately  asked  to 
recommend  a  nice,  gentlemanly  profession  in 
which  a  quick  fortune  could  be  made  without 
risk.  He  replied  that  he  knew  of  only  two  such 
professions,  and  they  were  both  rather  hard  to 
get  into.  They  were  the  professions  of  Kaffir 
millionaires  and  American  railroad  organizers. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Chastity  of  Men  and  Women. 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  Utah,  February  n,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  We  have  read  your  strong, 
vigorous  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  of  the  tenth  instant, 
on  "A  Hoodwinked  Husband  Tried  for  Murder,"  and 
fail  to  agree  with  your  deductions  therefrom.  Now  noth- 
ing would  give  us  greater  pleasure  than  to  hear  you  from 
the  side  of  the  wronged  wife.  We  notice  you  justify  the  hus- 
band in  taking  the  law  into  his  hands  without  proving 
his  own  chastity,  thereby  ignoring  Christ's  demand  of 
the  accusers  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  that  "  he 
who  is  without  sin  among  you  let  him  cast  the  first 
stone."  Shall  a  man  who  has  not  led  a  pure  life  (and 
from  evidence  on  every  hand  the  average  married  man's 
infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow  is  proverbial)  sit  in  judg- 
ment and  execute  such  dire  vengeance  on  his  erring  wife 
without  proving  that  he  has  not,  since  taking  those 
vows,  sinned  on  the  same  lines  himself? 

We  are  home-keeping  women,  with  growing  boys  and 
girls  around  us,  and  feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  day. 

Awaiting  the  favor  of  your  views  on  this  subject,  we 
remain,         Very  sincerely,  Margaret  Rutledge, 

Catherine  Craig. 

We  are  glad  that  such  earnest  and  sincere  women  ap- 
preciate our  articles,  even  if  they  do  not  agree  with  us. 
We  shall  endeavor  in  a  future  number  to  answer  the 
questions  which  they  ask  as  earnestly  and  sincerely  as 
they  ask  them. — Eds. 

Americans  and  Britons. 

Chicago,  III.,  February  8,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  to  your  article  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1S06,  under  the  head  of  "  Cleveland's  Sham 
Americanism,"  will  you  kindly  explain  how  the  Presi- 
dent or  "his  man  Olney"  can  do  more  than  they  have 
already  done  for  the  Americans  in  the  Transvaal  who 
were  arrested  by  the  Boer  Government?  Would  you 
have  them  demand  of  President  Kruger  the  release  of 
these  men,  and,  if  not  complied  with,  then  what? — send 
the  Bear  or  Ranger  to  force  it?  Your  article  is  one  of 
three  things — malicious,  ignorance  on  your  part,  or  impo- 
sition on  the  intelligence  of  your  readers,  neither  of  which 
a  good  paper  can  afford  to  be  or  do. 

Respectfully,         William  Walsh. 

The  Argonaut,  io  the  article  referred  to,  stated  that  the 
American  Government  should  do  as  much  for  American 
citizens  in  trouble  in  a  foreign  country  as  the  British 
Government  would  do  for  British  subjects  in  trouble 
in  a  foreign  country.  We  expressly  waived  all  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  American  citizens  now  imprisoned  in 
the  Transvaal  had  done.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  from 
the  news  so  far  received,  thar  the  Boer  Government  is 
justified  in  imprisoning  them,  and  has  treated  them  with 
leniency.  But,  as  we  stated,  the  British  Government 
at  once  got  out  of  the  Transvaal  all  of  Jameson's  col- 
umn, officers  and  men,  demanding  that  they  should  be 
turned  over  to  be  tried  by  British  courts.  Jameson  and 
his  men  had  done  infinitely  more  than  the  Americans 
now  imprisoned  at  Pretoria.  Yet  Cleveland  and  Olney 
have  done  nothing  but  to  ask  the  British  Government  to 
"look  out  for  American  interests  in  the  Transvaal."  We 
asked  why  the  American  Government  did  not  demand 
that  the  American  prisoners  be  tried  by  American  courts. 
We  asked  if  an  American  imprisoned  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try was  not  as  good  as  a  Briton  imprisoned  in  a  foreign 
country.  We  think  he  is.  Evidently  Mr.  William  Walsh 
does  not. — Eds. 


He — "I  wish  I  could  go  back  to  my  happy 
school-boy  days."  She — "It  would,  perhaps,  ben- 
efit you  greatly  if  you  could." — Vogue. 


"What  is  a  playwright,   pa? 
of  songs  and  dances." — Truth. 


'  A    collector 


.$100.     BICYCLE  FKEE.     $100. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  $100  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to         EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO., 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


iVlarcella  Sembrich 


VIN 


writes  of 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 

"  Additional  praise  of  « VIN 
MARIANI  '  is  unnecessary,  it  is 
so  well  known  ;  but  it  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  again  add  testimony  to 
the  superiority  of  this  marvelous 
tonic." 


Mailed  Free,  j 

Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  c 

Portraits 

OF  NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and,  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Eeputation. 

AroidSabstitntions.  Ask  for'TinHariani.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS  ! 

CHOCOLATE. 

Taste,  flavor  and  qnal-  £ 
ity  the  best.  Put  upj 
in  pound  and  half-g 
pound  tins. 

Stephen  F.  Whitman* 

&  Son.  a 

SaleXfrs.  Philadelphia.? 


3F»L  IE  HVE  O  ~*7-  -A.  Xj  , 


F.W.WRIGHT  &  GO. 

IMPORTERS  ASD  DEALERS  I>" 

Hardware  and  Tools 

A    FULL    LINE    OF 

AGATEWARE, 

TINWARE,  Etc. 

OIL  AJSTD  GAS  STOVES 


823  MARKET  STREET, 

(Removed  from  727  Market  Street.) 


Academy  of  Sciences 
Building. 


Why 
Evans'? 

Keasons: 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 
Moan  tain  Spring  Water. 
Years  in  the  Wood. 
Improved  Bottling. 
Kesult : 

Finest  Ale  Brewed. 
No  Harmful  Acidity. 
No  False  Ferments. 
No  Cloud  of  Sediment. 

EVANS' 
India  Pale  Ale 

Sold  by  leading  Hotels, 
Clubs  and  Cafes. 

tH.    EVAN'S    &   SON'S, 
Hudson,  New  York. 
Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 
1 


He — "  Thought  you  were  opposed  to  bloomers  ?" 
She — "  I  am,  but  I  want  to  spite  May  Jones.  She 
can't  wear  them." — Life. 


Many  Hands  Make  Light  Work 


So  does  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder,  and  if  yon  are 
not  in  a  position  to  employ  "many  hands"  in  your  house- 
work, yoti  will  be  pleased  and  astonished  to  see  how  much 
yom  can  do  with  one  pair  of  willing  hands,  by  using 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING     POWDER. 

Try  It.    Sold  everywhere  in  large  packages.     Price  »5  cents. 

THE  H.  K.  FAIEBATiK  COMPART, 
St  Ixrala,      Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,     Philadelphia,      Ban  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  17,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


We  remarked  recently  in  this  department  on  the 
tendency  toward  "  Bohemianism "  and  the  enter- 
taining of  professional  people  which  has  been  mani- 
festing itself  recently  in  New  York.  We  said  at 
the  time  that  the  entertaining  of  such  debased 
creatures  as  Yvette  Guilbert  was  a  step  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  has  generally  been  admitted  in  New 
York  that  it  was  a  mistake.  But  entertainments  to 
real  artists  are  to  be  looked  upon  with  different 
eyes.  For  example,  Mme.  Emma  Calve"  was  the 
guest  of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  at  the  Metropolitan 
Club  last  week  by  Mrs.  Edward  N.  Gibbs.  Mme. 
Calve"  did  not  sing  after  dinner,  but  surprised  the 
gathering  with  a  number  of  recitations.  Mme. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  was  also  the  principal  guest  at  an 
entertainment  given  by  Mrs.  Nicholas  Fish  at  her 
house  in  Irving  Place.  A  theatre-party  was  given 
last  week  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Albert  Stevens  at 
Palmer's  to  see  John  Drew  in  "The  Squire  of 
Dames."  After  the  theatre  the  party  went  to  the 
Waldorf  for  supper  and  an  informal  dance,  where 
they  were  joined  by  Mr.  Drew.  The  gathering 
was  quite  a  swell  one,  as  may  be  imagined  from 
the  names  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  August 
Belmont,  and  some  fifty  others  of  similar  social 
standing.  A  theatre-party  which  adjourns  to  a 
hotel  for  an  informal  dance  and  is  joined  by  the 
actor  who  has  been  playing  for  their  delectation 
during  the  evening,  is  certainly  "  Bohemian." 


In  England  the  cycling  boom  still  goes  on,  and 
one  of  the  latest  fads  is  what  they  call  "musical 
rides,"  on  the  same  lines  as  the  equestrian  rides  of 
the  crack  cavalry  regiments.  It  requires  skillful 
riding,  but  there  are  a  number  of  ladies  now  who 
can  ride  around  obstructions  like  the  posts  placed 
for  training  polo-ponies.  The  sight  of  a  lot  of  hand- 
some girls  on  bicycles  winding,  turning,  and  twist- 
ing, in  and  out,  in  the  smallest  spaces,  going  in 
time  to  music,  is  a  very  pretty  one. 


A  recent  article  in  an  Eastern  journal,  comment- 
ing on  the  absence  of  eligible  men  from  "  society," 
says  that  they  all  become  club  habitue's,  and 
that  where,  ten  years  ago,  the  club-man  was  gen- 
erally elderly,  to-day  he  is  apt  to  become  a  "  clois- 
tered club-man  "  under  thirty.  The  average  young 
man  soon  discovers  that  balls,  parties,  receptions, 
teas,  and  dinners  are  rather  a  bore  ;  that  they  in- 
volve loss  of  sleep,  loss  of  rest,  and  loss  of  out- 
door recreation  ;  that  men  who  stay  up  every  night 
attending  such  things  are  not  equal  in  business 
next  day  with  men  who  go  to  bed  earlier  ;  and 
that  there  is  "  nothing  in  it,"  after  all.  Hence  it  is 
that  so  many  men  drift  toward  the  clubs  after  two 
or  three  years  of  "  society."  If  they  do  not  go  to 
the  theatre,  they  will  remain  after  dinner  in  the 
lounging-rooms,  smoking  or  talking,  or  playing 
pool  or  billiards  in  the  billiard-room,  or  playing 
euchre  or  hearts  in  the  card-room,  or  reading  in 
the  quiet  library.  The  average  young  woman 
imagines  that  clubs  are  wild  scenes  of  dissipa- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  they  are  very  quiet,  or- 
derly, comfortable,  and  luxurious  places.  Curi- 
ously enough,  the  library  is  apparently  one  of 
the  best  patronized  rooms  in  nearly  all  clubs.  In 
the  Union  Club  in  New  York,  any  hour  of  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  you  will  find  a  number  of 
readers  in  the  luxuriously  furnished  library.  So 
in  the  Pacific  -  Union  Club  of  San  Francisco. 
The  Bohemian  Club  has  a  spacious  and  beautiful 
room  devoted  to  its  library,  which  is  filled  with  a 
most  remarkable  collection  of  books,  unique  in  its 
way.  The  Bohemian  Club  library,  being  on  a 
separate  floor  from  the  rest  of  the  club,  is  more 
quiet,  and  readers  are  not  apt  to  be  invaded  by  the 
desultory  conversation  of  chance  intruders.  When 
one  considers  the  comforts  gained  in  a  club,  and 
the  moderate  rate  at  which  even  luxuries  are 
served,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  women 
should  look  upon  clubs  with  an  evil  eye  as  being 
detrimental  to  matrimony. 


A  curious  "  competition  "  is  now  going  on  in  a 
so-called  "society"  paper  in  London.  A  prize  is 
offered  for  the  "smartest"  woman,  to  be  decided 
by  the  number  of  votes.  The  Princess  of  Wales, 
at  last  accounts,  headed  the  list  with  3,615  votes. 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  comes  fourth  with  2,874. 
The  young  Princesses  of  Wales  come  together 
with  600  each.  The  Duchess  of  York  has  1,432 
and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  7.  Oddly 
enough,  the  actresses  do  not  compare  with  the 
women  of  fashion.  The  highest  among  them  is 
Miss  Hettie  Hamer  with  817,  Alma  Stuart  Stanley 
with  502,  Miss  Lottie  Collins  with  125,  Mrs. 
Langtry  with  61,  Otero  with  45,  and  Miss  Dorothea 
Baird,  the  Trilby  of  the  moment,  with  27.  Lady 
Naylor  Leyland,  who  was  noted  as  an  American 
beauty,  comes  very  far  down  on  the  list. 


Last  week,  in  New  York,  the  principal  enter- 
tainments were  the  cotillion  given  by  Mr.  Perry 
Belmont  and  the  reception  given  by  Mrs.  Astor. 
Mr.  Belmont's  entertainment  was  called  "an  opera 
supper  and  cotillion."  Supper  was  served  after 
the  opera,  the  guests  being  received  by  Mrs.  S.  S. 
Rowland    and    Mrs.    Augustus    Belmont.      After 


supper,  the  cotillion  was  danced,  Mr.  Elisha  Dyer 
leading  with  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor.  The  favors 
were  silver  knick-knacks,  like  fans,  etc.  The 
rumor  that  Mr.  Belmont  had  not  invited  his 
brother,  Mr.  Oliver  Belmont,  and  his  newly- 
wedded  wife,  formerly  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt, 
was  false.  Mr.  Belmont  invited  them,  but  they 
were  unable  to  come,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
young  Vanderbilt,  eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Belmont. 
Mrs.  Astor's  reception  was  a  house-warming,  and 
all  the  guests  accepted  in  order  to  be  sure  and  see 
the  new  house.  It  adjoins  that  of  her  son,  and 
both  houses  were  thrown  open.  Mrs.  Astor  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Orrae 
Wilson,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor.  It  was  remarked,  however,  that  the  ladies 
were  alone  nearly  all  the  time,  as  the  guests  were 
so  busily  engaged  in  examining  the  house.  The 
Charity  Ball  took  place  last  week,  and  was  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  always  is — that  is,  financially.  During 
the  week,  Mrs.  Craigie,  who  is  known  in  fiction  as 
"John  Oliver  Hobbes,"  gave  a  farewell  dinner  to 
her  American  friends  at  the  Waldorf.  The  guests 
were  mostly  of  a  literary  order,  as  may  be  seen 
from  these  among  other  names  :  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Coudert,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Underwood  Johnson,  Mrs.  Pulitzer,  and  others. 
Mrs.  Craigie  has  been  much  entertained  here  by 
the  literary  set.     She  sailed  for  London  last  week. 


The  Ice  Carnival  is  now  in  full  blast  at  Quebec, 
and  it  is  quite  the  thing  in  New  York  to  make  an 
excursion  there.  Battlements  of  solid  blocks  of 
ice,  with  bastions  and  towers,  adorn  the  city.  All 
sorts  of  structures  are  erected  of  blocks  of  ice, 
while  skating  and  tobogganing  are  the  features  of 
the  Ice  Carnival.  An  ice  bridge  has  formed 
across  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  and  visitors  have 
the  novelty  of  a  drive  over  this  mighty  stream  on  a 
road-bed  cut  through  the  jammed  and  broken  ice 
that  has  floated  down  from  above.  The  carnival 
wound  up  with  an  attack  upon  the  ice  fort  in  the 
Place  St.  Pierre,  which  looked  like  a  battle,  but  the 
artillery  was  merely  pyrotechnical. 


During  the  last  fortnight  there  has  been  a  sudden 
revival  of  interest  in  cycling  in  San  Francisco. 
For  some  reason,  which  the  dealers  have  been  un- 
able to  understand,  there  was  a  marked  slump 
during  the  last  two  months.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
set  down  to  the  weather,  for,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  a  little  mud,  some  of  the  most  delightful 
wheeling  in  San  Francisco  is  during  the  rainless 
days  of  winter.  Some  of  the  less  sanguine  among 
the  dealers  feared  that  this  quiescence  betokened  a 
complete  loss  of  interest.  Others  prophesied  a  re- 
vival. The  more  sanguine  seem  to  be  correct. 
When  it  is  considered  that  in  the  East,  despite 
blizzards,  ice,  and  snow,  people  have  been  going 
out  wheeling  in  heavy  winter  jackets  and  knicker- 
bockers, and  that  the  more  timid  have  been  riding 
in  rinks,  it  seems  odd  that  in  San  Francisco  a  little 
touch  of  winter  could  keep  people  from  their 
wheels,  but  such  seems  to  have  been  the  fact. 
However,  the  wheelmen  and  wheelwomen  are 
again  to  the  fore,  and  last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
saw  larger  crowds  in  the  park  than  have  been  visi- 
ble there  since  last  August.  The  bloomer,  which 
elsewhere  is  disappearing,  yields  but  stubbornly  in 
San  Francisco.  On  week-days  it  is  not  much  seen, 
although  there  are  a  certain  number  who  wear 
bloomers.  On  Sundays  a  majority  wear  bloomers, 
but  the  "society"  girls,  so  called,  have  about 
abandoned  the  bloomer,  and  those  of  them  who 
ride  wear  short  skirts  over  knickerbockers.  In 
New  York,  the  Michaux,  a  club  of  fashionable 
wheelwomen,  has  tabooed  bloomers.  They  re- 
cently had  a  young  woman,  one  Miss  Graeme, 
forced  to  leave  Bowman's  Academy  for  riding  in 
bloomers.  In  New  York,  the  fashionable  women 
are  having  more  effect  upon  the  shop-girls  and 
others  who  ride  than  is  the  case  here.  In  the  New 
York  shops  the  bloomer  costumes  are  on  the  wane. 
The  swell  costumes  consist  of  knickerbockers,  a 
short  skirt,  Norfolk  jacket,  Tam-o'-shanter,  leg- 
gings of  the  same  material  as  the  suit,  bicycle 
shoes,  and  sweater.  The  skirts  measure  to-day 
three  and  one-half  yards  around  the  hem.  Tam-o'- 
shanters  are  the  fashionable  head-gear.  They  are 
frequently  ornamented  with  a  quill  and  ribbon 
rosette.  Very  dressy  wheelwomen  wear  cutaway 
jackets  with  a  ripple  back,  linen  collar  and  cuffs, 
four-in-hand  tie,  and  suede,  tan,  or  leather  waist- 
coats. An  Eastern  fashion  authority  says  that 
"  English  and  American  society  women  never  wear 
bloomers,"  and  goes  on  to  remark  that  "  un- 
necessarily short  skirts  are  considered  thoroughly 
bad  style."  Altogether,  the  weight  of  authority 
seems  to  be  against  bloomers  and  very  giddy  skirts. 
Leggings  and  gaiters  seem  to  be  disappearing  in 
favor  of  boots  of  soft  leather  laced  almost  to  the 
knees.  Some  women  wear  boots  and  leather  belts, 
with  bindings  of  the  same  shade  of  leather  on  the 
skirt,  to  match  the  boots  and  belt. 

The  Players'  Club,  in  New  York,  sets  a  table 
cThdte  at  half  after  six  every  day  at  fifty  cents. 
That  price  for  a  dinner  in  New  York  is  unusually 
cheap,  and  the  Players'  table  d'hote  is  therefore  very 
popular.  A  Draconian  rule  is  that  any  member 
who  is   not    in   his   seat  at    half-past   six   will   be 


charged  for  his  dinner  a  la  carte,  which  swells  the 
price  to  triple  the  table-dhote  fee.  It  is  said  to  be 
very  amusing  to  see  members  of  the  club  hustling 
rapidly  toward  the  dining-hall  as  the  magic  hour  of 
half-past  six  approaches. 


A  discussion  has  been  going  on  for  several  weeks 
in  the  New  York  Herald  as  to  "  How  far  a  woman 
may  go  toward  making  a  man  propose."  A  young 
lady  writes  over  the  initials  of  "  M.  L.  M."  to  the 
Herald  as  follows  :  "  The  best  and  surest  way  of 
getting  a  man  to  propose  is  to  wear  a  yellow  garter 
on  the  left  leg  and  a  black  one  on  the  right.  When 
a  piece  of  yellow  elastic  can  be  procured  from  a 
girl  who  has  just  become  engaged,  all  the  better. 
I  know  of  three  cases  where  this  has  been  a  perfect 
success.  One  young  lady  said  that  she  wore  hers 
for  three  months,  and  never  took  it  off  in  that  time. 
She  is  happily  married  now."  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  young  lady  who  never  took  hers  off  for 
three  months  did  not  extend  the  same  iron-bound 
rule  to  other  intimate  garments,  in  which  case  she 
might  have  resembled  that  celebrated  Spanish 
queen  who  vowed  not  to  change  her  linen  until  a 
certain  siege  was  raised,  and  who,  in  consequence, 
gave  her  name  to  a  certain  dingy  yellow  color, 
which  then  became  fashionable  among  the  ladies 
of  her  court. 


In  a  reeent  number  of  the  Woman  at  Home, 
there  is  a  symposium  on  "  Platonic  Love,"  in  which 
a  number  of  clever  Englishwomen  take  part. 
Florence  Fenwick  Miller  has  a  rather  striking  para- 
graph. She  says:  "Friendship  ought  to  come 
first,  and  be  the  basis  on  which  the  sex  passion  is 
founded.  But  much  misery  would  be  spared  to 
girls  if  they  could  but  understand  that  the  rever- 
ence, or  the  admiration,  or  the  wish  to  please  that 
they  so  often  begin  to  feel  and  call  '  friendship ' 
(generally  for  men  older  than  themselves),  is  really 
nothing  else  but  the  beginning  of  love — that  colos- 
sal, that  rending  and  terrible  force." 


Men  who  are  finical  about  dress  will  read  with  in- 
terest the  remarks  of  a  London  tailor  upon  shirt- 
fronts.  This  tailor  says  that  when  he  has  labored 
hard  in  showing  off  a  man's  figure  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, in  allowing  for  the  natural  curve  of  his 
chest  and  the  shape  of  his  shoulders,  he  is  dis- 
gusted to  be  handicapped  by  the  effect  of  a  flat 
shirt-front.  He  says  that  the  miserable  shirt- 
makers,  who  are  so  ignorant  of  a  man's  outlines  as 
to  think  that  a  flat  shirt-front  is  wearable  over  a 
sloping  surface,  spoil  the  work  of  all  good  dealers. 
He  further  remarks  that  the  shirt-maker  who  can 
make  a  properly  curved  shirt-front  and  the  laundress 
who  can  properly  launder  it  will  make  huge  fort- 
unes. 

The  ice-skating  rink  in  London,  called  "Niagara," 
has  been  doing  an  excellent  business  during  the 
winter,  but  there  has  been  a  slight  friction  in  the 
fashionable  world  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  demi- 
mondaines  have  been  attending  the  rink.  There  is 
apparently  no  way  of  keeping  them  out,  as  it  is  not 
a  club,  but  a  public  place.  To  add  to  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  ladies  of  the  great  world,  the  ladies  of 
the  half  world  have  been  much  in  favor  with  the 
young  men  of  fashion.  The  beautiful  Countess  of 
Warwick  is  now  leading  a  crusade  against  the  men 
who  speak  to  these  women  in  public.  At  the  skat- 
ing carnival,  Mrs.  Langtry  wore  a  beautiful  costume 
and  won  the  first  prize.  Women  in  her  own  set 
and  in  even  lower  sets  crowded  out  the  women  of 
the  upper  circles,  who  had  expected  that  the  carni- 
val would  be  above  reproach.  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill,  Princess  Alice  of  Hesse,  and  other  ac- 
complished skaters,  fled  from  the  floor  when  they 
saw  some  of  the  scant  costumes  and  the  wearers  of 
them,  took  refuge  in  the  boxes,  and  did  not  emerge 
from  them  until  they  could  escape  unobserved  and 
discomfited  to  their  homes. 


Dr.  Jankan  says,  in  the  London  Lancet,  that  "  as 
a  general  rule  there  is  no  need  to  forbid  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  surgical  cases,  with  the  exception  of 
those  involving  the  eyes,  the  abdomen,  and  the 
bladder,  and  that  most  of  the  affections  where  the 
use  of  tobacco  is  injurious  are  just  those  which 
cause  the  patient  to  dislike  it ;  in  fact,  in  these  the 
disinclination  to  smoke  is  one  of  the  first  signs  that 
a  man  is  ill." 

Brown  {of  the  firm  of  Brown  &  Jones} — "Why 
did  you  countermand  your  order  for  those  fountain- 
pens  ?  "  Jones — "  The  agent  took  down  my  order 
with  a  lead-pencil." — Puck. 


The  best  lamp-chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  "Mac- 
beth," whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Don't  buy   cheap,   trashy   bind- 
ings that   are   dear  at    any   price. 
You  pay  but  a  trifle 
more  for 


BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDINGS 

and  save   your  time,   your  money 
and  your  dress. 

Look  for   "S.    H.    &   M."  on  the 
label  and  take  no  other. 
If  your   dealer    will   not  supply  you 
we  will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  ari  materials 
to  the  S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  69v,  New  York 
City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  134  MARKET  ST. 
S3T  Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  DEFENDER. 

Mr.  Lewis  Herreshoff,  of  the  Herreshoffs,  builders  of 
the  Defender  and  other  celebrated  yachts,  has  written  us 
the  following  letters : 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1895,  10  a.  m. 
To  the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.  : 

Gentlemen — I  gave  the  Deimel  underwear  what  I  think 
was  a  very  good  test  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  was  so 
marked  and  in  exact  accord  with  your  claims  about  it 
that  I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  it.  I  rowed  over 
to  an  island  four  miles  distant,  where  I  am  building  a 
house.  I  rowed  it  quickly,  and  when  I  arrived  I  was  in 
a  full  perspiration.  I  had  a  coat  with  me  (an  overcoat), 
but  I  thought  that  now  was  a  fine  time  to  try  my  Deimel, 
so  I  did  not  put  on  the  extra  coat,  but  went  at  once  to 
the  new  building  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  shore. 

A  chilly  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  I  stood  in  and  around 
the  buildine  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  exposed  to  the  full 
rake  of  the  wind  (as  you  know,  a  half-finished  building  is 
full  of  currents  of  wind,  even  more  than  one  would  feel 
outside).  I  did  not  feel  the  least  chill,  nor  did  I  take  the 
least  cold  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  I  felt  myself  as 
quite  dry,  the  sense  of  the  full  perspiration  I  was  in 
passed  away  without  a  chill  of  my  body.  I  was  most 
pleased  and  really  astonished  that  it  should  work  so  per- 
fectly.    I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

Lewis  Herreshoff. 

(Two  montlis  later,  in  tlu  midst  of  winter.) 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jan.  23,  1896,  3:30  p.  m. 
Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.: 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  three  or  four  of  your 
pamphlets.  I  find  the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  is  working 
splendidly  with  me.  It  is  exactly  what  you  say  of  it, 
which  is  not  a  little.  Lhwis  Herreshoff. 


Write  for  Catalogue  A,  or  call  at  the  store  of 

The  Deimel   Linen-Mesh  System  Company, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  San    Francisco. 


SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  r^r«E 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAXJFOKNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     3,1.58,139  70 
October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

NW  VnrV  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  lorn f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

)  Union  National  Bank 


Chicago. 


/  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 


St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Gor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash.  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Tno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudTeyEvans 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   SI, 000, 000  ;  Assets,    SI, 192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &2DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


February  17,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Father  Healy  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  Vice- 
regal Court,  Dublin,  in  Earl  Spencer's  time.  On 
one  occasion  an  aid-de-camp  asked  him,  "as  an 
authority  on  Biblical  subjects,"  whether  he  could 
tell  him  the  difference  between  the  cherubim  and 
seraphim.  "Indeed,"  replied  Healy,  "I  believe 
they  had  a  difference  a  long  time  ago,  but  they 
have  made  it  up  since." 


At  a  dinner-party  the  other  night,  a  handsome 
young  physician  had  been  particularly  bright  and 
entertaining.  As  the  ladies  left  the  table,  cigars 
were  passed  and  accepted  by  all  of  the  gentlemen 
but  the  doctor.  The  host  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. "What,  not  smoke?"  said  he;  "why, 
my  dear  fellow,  you  lose  half  your  dinner."  "  Yes, 
I  know  I  do,"  replied  the  doctor  ;  "  but  if  I  should 
smoke,  I  would  lose  the  whole  of  it." 


Judge  Henry  Howland  tells  the  story  of  the  em- 
barrassed but  generous-hearted  young  man  who 
felt  called  upon  to  relieve  the  sudden  cessation  of 
drawing-room  conversation,  which  oftentimes  over- 
takes even  the  most  brilliant  social  circles.  With 
the  blushes  surmounting  his  cheeks,  he  timidly 
turned  to  the  daughter  of  the  hostess,  who  was  not 
present  in  the  room,  and  inquired:  "  Ho-how  is 
yo-your  mo-mo-mother?  N-not  th-that  I  gi-give  a 
d — n,  bu-but  it  ma-makes  ta-talk." 

Chauncey  M.  Depew  has  a  fine  capacity  to  in- 
vent anecdotes  or  to  adapt  old  ones,  as  when  at 
dinner  he  convulsed  the  house  by  describing  a 
new  member  of  Congress  seated  in  an  old  black 
barber's  chair,  and  saying,  "You  have  shaved 
many  other  statesmen  in  the  past,  such  as  Clay 
and  Webster?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replies  the  barber, 
somewhat  frigidly  ;  "you  are  something  like  Mr. 
Webster."  "In  my  brow?"  inquires  the  states- 
man.   "  No,"  replied  the  barber,  "  in  your  breath." 


In  1805,  Pitt  called  a  meeting  of  the  British 
militia  colonels  to  consider  his  Additional  Force 
bill.  Some  objected  to  the  clause  which  called 
them  out  under  all  circumstances,  and  argued  that 
this  should  not  be  "  except  in  case  of  actual  in- 
vasion." "Then,"  said  Pitt,  "it  would  be  too 
late."  Presently  they  came  to  another  clause,  when 
the  same  objectors  insisted  on  the  militia  not  being 
liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom.  "  Except,  I 
suppose,"  said  Pitt,  with  cruel  sarcasm,  "in  case 
of  actual  invasion." 

"  When  '  The  Wicklow  Postman  '  was  out  on  its 
memorable  tour  a  year  or  so  ago,"  said  an  actor  in 
the  company,  "  we  almost  stranded  in  Hot  Springs. 
Our  next  stand  was  Texarkana,  and  the  manager 
wired  me  we  must  be  sure  to  come  on — would  cer- 
tainly play  to  a  big  house.  Well,  I  raised  enough 
money  to  get  to  Texarkana.  It  was  dusk  when  we 
reached  there,  and,  as  we  rode  up  to  the  hotel  in  a 
bus,  I  saw  what  I  presumed  was  the  glow  of  sunset 
over  the  house-tops.  '  By  Jove  1 '  I  remarked  to 
the  driver,  'you  do  have  fine  sunsets  down  here.' 
'Sunset  nothing  I  '  he  growled,  as  he  glanced  in 
the  direction  I  was  looking,  '  that's  the  opera-house 
on  fire.'  " 

A  well-known  naval  dignitary  has  a  beautiful 
daughter.  A  young  ensign,  with  no  resources  but 
his  salary,  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  asked  the  old 
gentleman  for  her  hand.  The  father  at  once  taxed 
him  with  the  fact  that  he  had  only  his  salary — 
hardly  enough  to  keep  him  in  white  gloves  and  to 
burnish  his  brass  buttons.  "Well,  Mr.  Admiral, 
what  you  say  is  true.  But  when  you  married  you 
were  only  a  midshipman,  with  even  a  smaller  salary 
than  mine.  How  did  you  get  along?"  asked  the 
ensign,  who  believed  he  had  made  the  most  diplo- 
matic of  defenses.  But  not  so.  The  crafty  old 
sea-dog  thundered  forth  :  "  I  lived  on  my  father-in- 
law  for  the  first  ten  years,  but  I'll  be  d d  if  you 

are  going  to  do  it !  " 

A  feminine  friend  of  Mrs.  Carlyle,  calling  one 
day  in  Cheyne  Row,  met  Carlyle  on  his  own  door- 
step, his  head  bent,  and  perplexity  and  annoyance 
wrinkling  the  philosophic  brow.  The  sage  only 
bowed,  and  went  on  his  way  down  the  street.  The 
servant  showed  the  visitor  into  a  darkened  room, 
where  there  were  to  be  seen  the  debris  of  tea  and 
the  prostrate  form  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  on  the  sofa. 
"  Did  you  meet  Thomas  ?  "  demanded  the  wife,  in 
a  voice  which  showed  unmistakable  traces  of  a  re- 
cent domestic  storm.  "Yes.  He  was  going  out. 
I  met  him  on  the  door-step,  looking  very  sad. 
What's  the  matter,  my  dear?"  "The  matter!" 
cried  Mrs.  Carlyle  from  the  sofa,  with  sparkling 
eyes  ;  "  I've  been  two  days  on  this  sofa  with  a  sick 
headache,  and  he's  only  this  instant  come  in  and 
asked  me  what  ails  me  1  And — well,  I've  just 
thrown  my  tea-cup  at  him  !  " 


One  of  the  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  Sir 
Frederick  Flood,  was  especially  earnest  in  favor  of 
verbatim  reports,  but  he  changed  his  mind  after 
seeing  one  of  his  own  rhetorical  efforts  printed 
without  the  usual  editing.  It  ran  thus:  "Mr. 
Spaker — As  I  was  coming  down  to  this  house  to 


perform  my  duty,  to  the  country  and  ould  Irelant, 
I  was  brutally  attacked,  sir,  by  a  mob,  Mr.  Spaker, 
of  ragamuffins,  sir.  If,  sir,  any  honorable  gintle- 
man  is  to  be  assaulted,  Mr.  Spaker,  by  such  a 
parcel  of  spalpeens,  sir,  as  were  after  attacking  me, 
Mr.  Spaker,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Spaker,  that  if  you  do 
!  not,  Mr.  Spaker,  be  after  protecting  gintlemin  like 
1  myself,  sir,  we  can  not  be  after  coming  to  the 
;  House  of  Parliament  at  all,  at  all,  Mr.  Spaker. 
And,  sir,  may  I  be  after  axing  you,  sir,  what,  sir, 
would  become,  sir,  of  the  business  of  the  country, 
Mr.  Spaker,  in  such  a  case,  Mr.  Spaker  ?  Will 
you,  sir,  be  after  answering  myself  that  question, 
Mr.  Spaker  ?  It's  myself  that  would  like  an 
answer,  sir,  to  the  question,  sir,  as  soon  as  con- 
vanient,  sir,  which  I  have  asked  you,  Mr.  Spaker." 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Tar  Heel  Freshman's  Soliloquy. 
When  Daisy's  arms  her  dog 

imprison, 
Oh  !  how  I  wish  my  neck  were 

his'n. 
How  often  would  I  stop  and 

turn 
To  get  a  pat  from  hands  like 

her'n. 
And  when  she  kisses  Towser's 

nose 
Oh  !  don't  I  wish  that  I  were 

those! — The  Tar  Heel. 

The  Cakes  of  Pan. 
Bards  sing  that  Pan  is  dead, 

That  maidens  mournful-eyed, 
Lament  his  spirit  fled 

From  field  and  fair  hillside  : 

I  deem  he  doth  abide 
With  nymphs  like  Betsy  Ann, 

Who  turns,  each  morning-tide, 
The  toothsome  cakes  of  Pan. 

By  some,  the  bun  like  lead 

Is  with  delight  descried, 
Ey  some,  the  muflin,  spread 

With  butter,  amber-dyed ; 

But  though  ye  wander  wide, 
Beersheha  to  Dan, 

Naught  beats,  at  morning-tide, 
The  toothsome  cakes  of  Pan. 

Forsooth,  when  all  is  said, 

When  every  sigh  is  sighed 
For  all  the  kinds  of  bread 

That  man  hath  multiplied  : 

Joy  doth  most  radiant  ride 
When,  from  the  curving  can. 

Ye  flood  with  maple-tide 
The  toothsome  cakes  of  Pan. 

Prince,  though  ye  may  deride 
Their  steaming  cream  and  tan, 

Give  me,  each  morning-tide, 
The  toothsome  cakes  of  Pan  ! 

— New  York  Sun. 


Love  on  a  Bicycle. 
When  Love  upon  his  bicycle 

Goes  rolling  down  the  street, 
He  has  no  time  to  hear  my  rhyme, 

Or  rest  in  roses  sweet — 
When  Love  upon  his  bicycle 

Goes  glimmering  down  the  street  ! 

When  Love  upon  his  bicycle 

Goes  dashing  down  the  street, 
He  has  no  time  for  bells  that  chime, 

Nor  yet  for  hearts  that  beat  — 
When  Love  upon  his  bicycle 

Goes  headlong  down  the  street  ! 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


He  Kissed  the  Cook. 
I  kissed  the  cook.     You  see,  her  head 
Came  'twixt  me  and  the  baker's  bread, 
And  though  I  don't,  in  spite  of  looks, 
Kiss,  indiscriminately,  cooks, 
The  cheeks  of  this  one  were  so  red, 
Her  eyes  so  soft  a  lustre  shed, 
Into  temptation  1  was  led. 
And  quicker  than  the  lamb  tail  crooks, 

I  kissed  the  cook. 

I'm  absent-minded  since  I've  wed, 
And  so,  perhaps,  I  haven't  said 
My  wife  and  Miss  Parloa's  books 
Are  intimate  as  eyes  and  hooks. 
'Twas  rising  from  her  dainty  spread, 

I  kissed  the  cook.— Detroit  Tribune. 


A  Faulty  Sonnet  to  the  Boston  Owls. 
'  To  whit,  to  who  !  "  so  spake  the  Wordsworth  owls  ; 
And  imitating  them  and  their  poor  speech. 


"  To  whit,  to  who  !  "  Chicago  owlets  screech — 
Most  grammarless,  most  meaningless  of  howls 
Know  well  ye  are  the  scorn  of  Boston  fowls. 
Ye  owls  who  rashly  break  the  sacred  laws 
Of  holy  Lindley  Murray. — Pray  to  pause 
And  note  well  how  a  Boston  owl  can  teach 
To  youths  in  their  impressionable  days — 
Who  wandering  beneath  the  lovely  moon, 
Themselves  to  Nature's  teachings  do  attune — 
To  them  the  Boston  owl  correctly  says 
These  edifying  words  from  out  the  gloom  : 

"  To  whit,  to  whit,  to  whom  !    To  whit,  to  whom  !" 
—  The  Chap-Book. 
* 

The  Grateful  Patient  to  His  Nurse. 
One  fully  enjoys  being  wracked  with  diseases. 
Afflicted  with  sneezes, 
And  subject  to  chills  ; 
Be  Jurs  but  the  hand  that  pours  oil  on  one's  spasms, 
Applies  cataplasms, 
Administers  pills. 

Oh  !  poisons  in  general,  avoided  as  frightful. 
Are  simply  delightful ; 

Yes,  wormwood  and  myrrh. 
And  jalap  and  strychnine  and  raw  jaborandi, 
Are  luscious  as  candy, 
If  given  by  her  ! 

Oh  !     Who  would  not  highly  appreciate  anguish, 
And  cheerfully  languish, 
When  Agony  smote 
His  frame  on  its  way  through  this  lachrymal  valley, 
If  only  Miss  Sally 
Were  spraying  his  throat ! — Life. 


"  Here's  a  Boston  man  been  shocked  ter  death." 
"  Dem  country  jays  oughtent  ter  fool  around  New 
York  electric  wires."  "  He  didn't — he  went  to 
hear  Yvette  Guilbert." — Life. 


Very  Awkward  Indeed. 

This  is  precisely  the  kind  of  mistake  a  man  makes 
if  he  "  turns  out "  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road  when 
a  vehicle  comes  toward  him.  No  less  absurd  is  the 
error  of  the  individual  who  takes  drastic  medicines 
to  relieve  his  liver.  That  organ  is  on  the  right  side, 
and  the  road  to  its  relief  is  Hostetter's  Stomach 
bitters,  a  medicine  also  adapted  to  the  relief  of 
dyspepsia,  kidney  and  rheumatic  ailments,  and 
malaria. 


Trie  Madison  Square  Exposition. 

The  material  advancement  of  California  can  best 
be  promoted  by  making  the  natural  advantages  and 
attractions  of  the  State  more  widely  known.  This 
is  what  is  aimed  at  by  the  projectors  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Exposition  to  be  held  at  Madison 
Square  Garden,  New  York  city,  in  May,  and  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  month.  The  characteristic 
features  and  institutions  of  California  are  to  be  re- 
produced in  the  form  of  models,  the  mining,  agri- 
cultural, horticultural,  viticultural,  and  vinicultural 
interests  are  to  be  represented,  and  the  intention  is 
to  display  thoroughly  the  resources  of  the  State. 
The  design  and  general  plan  adopted  by  the  man- 
agement will  secure  an  original  and  attractive  ex- 
hibition. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Bffie — "Jack,  papa  said  we  must  not  see  each 
other  anymore."  Jack — "Indeed!  Shall  I  turn 
the  gas  out  ?  " — Bazar. 


Absolutely  Pure-Delictous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE.     BV 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  L= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
theirtrademark  la  belle  chocolatiere 

ON   EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


"\  A/ith  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
*  »  transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not.needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
BreDRAULIO-AIL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  iaches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Erannan  Streetj, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1S96. 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  15 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Belgic...(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEES,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  la 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Feb.  14,  29,  March  15,  30. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Feb,  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Feb.  7,  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Feb.  9.  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Feb.  7,  11,  15,  19, 
23,  27,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada.  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Willamette 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Saturday,  February  15th, 
Tuesday,  March  10th,  10  a.  m. 
Australian  SS.  MONOWAI,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,     Thursday,     March 
5th,  2  P.  M. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields.  Australia.  Connection  for 
I  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,   February   15th  and 
March  10th,  1806. 
Ticket  office,   114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 
General  Agents. 


Market  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States   and    Royal  Mall   8  teamen, 

Sailing:  from  Liverpool  and  New 

•York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK! 


Teutonic February  26 

Britannic March  4 

Majestic March  11 

Germanic March  18 


Teutonic March  a« 

Britannic April  i 

Majestic April  I 

Uermanic April  15 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

ag  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  17,  1896. 


SOCIETY. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masque. 

The  Mardi-Gras  Ball  of  the  Art  Association,  next 
Tuesday  night,  shows  every  indication  of  being  the 
most  beautiful  entertainment  ever  given  in  San 
Francisco.  The  house  itself  makes  a  magniScent 
setting,  but  added  to  this,  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton 
and  a  corps  of  artist  assistants  have  been  busy 
turning  it  into  an  Aladdin's  palace.  Hundreds  of 
incandescent  lights  have  been  put  throughout  the 
building.  A  number  of  the  patronesses  met  last 
Wednesday  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art, 
and  took  the  matter  of  the  invitations  in  hand,  and 
gave  many  very  valuable  suggestions  which  will  be 
followed  by  the  management  ;  for  instance,  supper 
will  be  served  continuously  after  eleven  o'clock, 
and  two  bands  of  music,  one  in  the  main  hall  and 
one  in  the  salon,  which  connects  with  five  dancing- 
halls,  will  play  alternately,  so  the  air  will  always 
be  filled  with  music.  Some  of  the  richest  stuffs  of 
the  Orient  have  been  contributed  by  generous 
firms  and  individuals  for  decorative  purposes. 

Art  and  the  patrons  of  art  will  be  represented  by 
two  well-known  gentlemen.  Mr.  Amad6e  Joullin 
will  be  Rex,  and  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew  will  personate 
Prince  Carnival.  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  will  be 
the  Court  Poet,  and  Captain  Robert  H.  Fletcher 
has  written  the  royal  proclamation.  Rex  and  the 
Prince  will  have  a  large  retinue,  for  the  committee- 
men are  to  come  in  costume,  besides  a  large  num- 
ber of  others.  The  Queen  and  Princess  will  be 
blindly  selected  from  among  the  lady  maskers. 
Under  the  gallery  in  the  main  hall  a  balcony  has 
been  constructed,  and  from  it,  after  the  blare  of 
trumpets,  the  proclamation  shall  be  read,  and  the 
command  shall  be  to  forget  dull  care  and  join 
the  revels.  The  grand  march  will  begin  at  nine 
o'clock,  when  all  participants  are  requested  to  be 
in  line  to  pass  through  the  rooms  before  the 
assembled  spectators,  for  whom  seats  have  been 
prepared.  There  will  be  a  large  number  of  din- 
ner-parties given  by  the  patronesses  and  others, 
who  will  bring  their  guests  to  the  ball.  Only  about 
five  hundred  invitations  have  been  sent  out,  but  it 
is  expected  that  this  will  serve  merely  to  advertise 
the  ball  among  society  people,  who  are  expected  to 
send  in  the  names  of  their  friends,  and  the  man- 
agement encourages  applications  for  tickets,  as 
they  made  no  attempt  to  reach  everybody.  The 
invitation  committee  has  been  very  busy  issuing 
cards  to  applicants.  The  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee desires  it  to  be  known  that  the  Art  Associa- 
tion has  a  two-fold  object  in  making  a  succees  of 
this  ball— first,  to  add  to  the  funds  of  the  associa- 
tion for  various  necessary  purposes,  and  expects 
the  people  interested  in  art  to  cooperate  with  them 
from  this  point  of  view ;  and,  second,  if  the 
Mardi-Gras  Ball  be  a  success  and  properly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people,  the  house  will  be  used  for  no 
other  such  purpose,  but  at  the  close  of  the  season 
of  every  year  Jhis  entertainment  will  be  made  a 
feature  of  the  social  life  of  San  Francisco,  and 
help  to  make  the  city  more  attractive  and  interest- 
ing to  its  people  and  guests. 

The  floor  committee  has  arranged  to  have  seats 
for  spectators  in  several  rooms  and  have  had  twelve 
boxes  constructed  around  the  gallery  of  the  main 
hall.  They  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  half-past 
twelve  o'clock  to-day  at  the  Institute.  Mr.  Joseph 
B.  Crockett  will  act  as  auctioneer.  A  large  num- 
ber of  ball  tickets  have  been  sold  and  a  brilliant 
assemblage  is  expeeted. 


The  Scott  Dinaer-Parties. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.    Henry  T.  Scott  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  home  on  Laguna  Street  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kruttschnitt.     Those  in- 
vited to  meet  them  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W. 


Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Beverly  MacMonagle. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  en- 
tertained a  party  of  unmarried  people  at  dinner. 
Their  guests  comprised  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss 
McNutt,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Juliette  Will- 
iams, Miss  Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Frances 
Taylor,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  Hope  Simpson,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Hobart,  Captain  A.  Fane  Wainwright, 
Mr.  T.  L.  Cunningham,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson. 

After  dinner  there  were  some  callers,  among 
them  being  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paxton  Howard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall  McAllister.  The  evening  was  devoted  to 
dancing  and  ended  pleasantly  with  a  supper. 


The  Coleman  Card-Party. 
Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  gave  a  six-handed  euchre- 
party  last  Thursday  afternoon  at  her  residence, 
1450  Sacramento  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  Krutt- 
schnitt. Mr.  Kruttschnitt's  uncle,  Hon.  Judah  P. 
Benjamin,  and  Mrs.  Coleman's  father.  Dr.  W.  M, 
Gwin,  were  fellow- members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  ante-bellum  days  and  very  warm  friends. 
The  party  was  greatly  enjoyed.  Handsome  prizes 
were  won  and  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  J.  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin, 
Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  George 
C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  Mrs.  Morton 
Cheesman,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  J.  V.  D.  Middle- 
ton,  Mrs.  Thompson,  Mrs.  McAfee,  Mrs.  Rounsevelle 
Wildman,  Mrs.  Bell,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
Mrs.  Lucy  Otis,  Mrs.  Sawyer,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Gwin,  Jr., 
Mrs.  Montgomery  Curry,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin,  and  Miss 
Sally  Maynard. 

^ 

The  Butler  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Emma  Butler  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  the  University  Club  last  Tuesday,  at  which  she 
entertained  twenty-seven  of  her  friends.  The 
table  was  decorated  prettily  with  daffodils  and 
violets,  and  an  elaborate  menu  was  enjoyed.  Miss 
Butler's  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellicott,  Mrs. 
Robert  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs.  Cutler  Paige,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  Helen  Boss,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
Miss  Mabel  de  Noon,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Louise 
HarriDgton,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons,  Miss  Grant,  Miss  Clem- 
entina Kip,  Miss  Schneely,  Miss  Frances  Pierce,  Miss 
Mae  Tucker,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Isabelle  O'Connor,  Miss 
Alice  Hager,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Miss  Rose  Hooper, 
Miss  Thomas,  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins, 
Miss  Alice  Owen,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  and  Miss 
Fanny  Crocker. 

The  Curry  Euchre-Party. 

Miss  Frances  Curry  entertained  several  of  her 
friends  last  Wednesday  evening  by  giving  a  card- 
party,  in  honor  of  Miss  Bliss,  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
at  her  residence  on  Laguna  Street.  The  game 
played  was  progressive  euchre,  and  six  handsome 
prizes  were  awarded.  The  successful  contestants 
were  :  First  prizes,  Miss  Emma  Butler  and  Mr. 
George  B.  de  Long  ;  second  prizes,  Miss  Toby  and 
Mr.  George  Cameron  ;  consolation  prizes,  Miss 
Fanny  Crocker  and  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman. 
Among  Miss  Curry's  guests  were  : 

Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Graham,  Miss 
Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss  Mamie  Thomas,  Miss  Bernie  Drown, 
Miss  Burton,  Miss  Harrington,  Miss  Sara  Collier,  Miss 
Buckbee,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss 
Emma  Butler,  Miss  Toby,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  Lieu- 
tenant T.  G.  Carson,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  S.  McP. 
Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  W.  G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  G.  Chauncey  Boardman,  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman, 
Mr.  Samuel  Buckbee,  Mr.  McAfee,  Mr.  Irving  Lund- 
borg,  Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  and  Mr.  George  Cameron. 


Absolutely 
Pure. 


Spreckels  Matinee  Tea. 
A  matinee  tea  was  given  last  Wednesday  by  Mrs. 
Claus  Spreckels  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels,  at  their  residence,  2027  Howard  Street. 
They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  John  D. 
Spreckels,  Mrs.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson,  Miss  Mangels, 
Miss  Ella  Goodall,  Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  Miss  Lillian 
O'Connor,  Miss  Isabelle  O'Connor,  and  Miss  Ella 
Morgan.  The  hours  of  the  reception  were  from 
four  until  six  o'clock.  Rosner's  Hungarian  Orches- 
tra played  at  intervals  and  refreshments  were  served 
under  Ludwig's  direction.  After  the  tea  the  ladies 
who  received  were  joined  by  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels, 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels,  Mr. 
J.  Henry  Mangels,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  W.  D.  K.  Gibson,  Mr. 
Thomas  Watson,  and  Mr.  H.  Widemann,  and  all 
enjoyed  an  elaborate  dinner.  Among  the  guests 
invited  to  the  tea  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  HeUman,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Walter 

E.  Dean.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Luke  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  "William  Alvord, 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  An- 
toine  Borel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 

F.  Preston,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  Rothmaler,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Major  and 
Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Watt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Tillman,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
S.  Wood,  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  W.  T.  Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Lowry, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Scbussler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Oxnard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
T.  Scott,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Lane,  Mrs.  Henry  Brickwedel,  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Baumgarten,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Mrs.  F.  Tillman, 
Sr.,  Mrs.  C.  Mangels,  Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  J. 


H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Loosley, 
Mrs.  J.  B.  F.  Davis.  Mrs.  W.  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mrs. 
John  A  Buck,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworih.  Mrs.  John  Flour- 
noy,  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman,  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Miller, 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Bishop,  Mrs.  H.  Zweig,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Bigley,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Watt,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna,  Misses  Borel,  Miss  Tillie  Feldman,  Miss 
Preston,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Miss  Hill,  Miss 
Wood,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Davis,  Miss 
Alice  Muller,  Miss  Isabelle  Whitney,  Miss  E.  Buck, 
Miss  Woolworth,  Miss  Schussler,  Miss  Alice  Schuss- 
ler,  Misses  Oxnard.  Miss  Jennie  Bigley,  Miss  Mamie 
Burling,  Miss  Peterson,  Miss  Elma  Graves,  Miss 
Emma  Lemke,  Miss  Walker,  Miss  L.  Irwin,  Misses 
Castle,  Miss  Jessie  Kaufman,  Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  Seoator 
C.  N.  Felton,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Charles 
Goodall.  Dr.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier, 
Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  Mr.  T. 
C.  Davis,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Frank  B.  Peterson, 
Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  and  Mr.  Ernest  L.  Hueter. 


Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America  resident  in  the 
State  of  California  were  entertained  on  Tuesday, 
February  4th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  John  Drury 
Tallant,  2211  Washington  Street.  A  vision  of 
colonial  days  met  the  Dames  as  the  doors  of  the 
hospitable  mansion  were  flung  open  by  two  pages 
in  full  colonial  costumes  of  blue  and  black  satin 
richly  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  each  carrying  a 
cocked  hat  to  match  under  the  arm.  Later  the 
two  pages,  Masters  Selden  W.  and  John  Drury 
Tallant,  Jr.,  assisted  in  the  service  of  refresh- 
ments. Miss  Eva  Moody  added  to  the  enjoyment 
by  playing  selections  from  Schubert  on  the  man- 
dolin with  piano  accompaniment. 

The  society  announces  two  new  members — Mrs. 
Hervey  Darneal,  of  Alameda,  and  Mrs.  Rodgers, 
of  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Dames  present  were  the 
four  officers,  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  Mrs.  Joseph 
L.  Moody,  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux,  Mrs.  C.  Elwood 
Brown,  also  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant,  Mrs.  Holladay, 
Mrs.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Branch,  Mrs.  Darneal,  and  the 
Misses  Wright,  Maddox,  and  Rose. 


The  directors  of  the  Country  Club,  who  were 
elected  last  Wednesday  evening  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  Pacific-Union  Club,  are  Mr.  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Austin  C.  Tubbs.  Mr.  Harry  Babcock, 
Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward,  Mr.  William  S.  Kittle, 
Mr.  C.  W.  Tuttle,  Mr.  F.  W.  Tallant,  and  Mr.  F. 
R.  Webster.  The  last  two  gentlemen  were  hold- 
overs from  last  year. 


The  fear  that  John  Mann,  a  well-to-do  negro  of 
New  York  city,  might  purchase  and  live  in  a  three- 
story  and  basement  brick  house  in  Williamsburgh, 
a  fashionable  district  of  Brooklyn,  has  so  stirred 
up  the  residents  of  that  neighborhood  that  a  syndi- 
cate is  being  formed  by  them  to  buy  the  house. 


Count  Okuma,  Minister  of  Finance  in  Japan  for 
more  than  twenty-five  years,  has  advised  the 
Mikado's  government  to  invest  one-half  of  the  war 
indemnity  received  from  China  in  the  purchase  of 
United  States  bonds,  and  to  set  them  aside  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  war  fund. 


Californian    Refinement    Acknowledged 
Abroad. 

The  Paris  Figaro  complimented  Californians  on 
their  refinement  and  discrimination  of  taste,  owing 
to  their  preference  for  fine  wines,  and  refers  to  the 
large  importations  of  Pommery  Sec  into  California. 
If  the  consumption  of  high-grade  wines  should 
prove  a  criterion  to  the  standard  of  cultivation  of  a 
people,  the  Californians  have  again  merited  this 
compliment  for  the  year  just  closed,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  statistics,  compiled  by  Mr.  A. 
Vignier,  from  custom-house  records   for  the  year 

Pommery 6,000 

Mumm 3,500 

Dry  Monopole 2,200 

Roederer 1,138 

Veuve  Cliquot 630 

Moet  and  Chandon 340 

Perrier  Jouet 300 

Irroy 100 

Sundries I.7I3 

Pommery  Sec  is  also  most  in  demand  in  London 
and  at  the  select  resorts  on  the  Continent  of  Eu- 
rope. — ExchaTige. 

—  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural 
medicinal  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  as  a  positive  relief 
and  cure  for  constipation,  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
and  all  kidney  and  liver  troubles.  Try  it ;  it  only 
costs  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 


—  "  Stationery  Etiquette  is  the  most  del- 
icate  test  by  which  a  woman  classifies  her  acquaint- 
ances."— Cooper  &  Co.,  Stationers  and  Engravers. 
746  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


— Lucile  &  Co.  beg  to  inform  their  friends 
and  patrons  that  Miss  Lucile  has  left  for  New  York 
to  select  the  latest  novelties  in  imported  hats  and 
bonnets.     139  Post  Street,  Liebes  Building. 


—  Photographic  apparatus  and  supplies, 
kodaks,  film,  developing  and  printing,  bicycle  cam- 
eras. Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


(yticura 

THE  GREAT 

SKIN  CURE 

Works  wonders  in  curing 
torturing  disfiguring  dis= 
eases  of  the  skin  scalp  and 
blood  and  especially  baby 
humours. 

Sold  throngnont  the  vorld,  and  especially  by  EnclUh  ind 
American  chemists  tn  all  the  continental  cities.  British  depot- 
F.  N'eh-bfrt  Sr  Soxs,  1.  Kine  Edward-st,  London.  Porru 
Dfito  &  Cheu.  Cobp,  Sole  Props-,  Boston,  U-  S.  A. 


BATHING    IIM 

THE 

HOT  MUD 

and  drinking  the  Hot  Salt  water 
at  Byron,  will  positively  cure  any 
case  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  and 
Joint  Disease,  no  matter  how 
severe. 

Delightfully  mild  climate. 
Perfect  Hotel  accommodation. 
Write  for  descriptive  booklet. 

BYRON    HOT   SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


Crockers'  are  in  a  rut,  a  hor- 
rible rut  I 

They  started  fifteen  years  ago 
to  do  first-rate  engraving  (cards, 
invitations,  etc),  and  got  so  in 
the  habit  of  it  that  they  can't 
stop. 

The  horrible  part  of  it  is  :  no- 
body likes  it  except  Crockers'  and 
their  customers. 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


•c^«j»o-«^c^'«^r>«^rT'«->-c-^«^  • 


The  Place 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  8o6  Market. 
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j*  32  cups  for  25  cents 


of  Coffee  and  Uea. 
giving  nourishment  /n 
ptace  of  stimutant,  <$> 
providing  food  as  weti 
as   drink. 

Shirardeiti'  s  Cocoa 
for  breakfast  or  iunch 
is  the  idcai  beverage, 
easier  and  quicker  <?• 
7nade    than    Uea    or    *£ 


mothers  and  for  chiid- 
ren  it   has  no    equal. 

^f  gou  want  the 
strongest,  purest  and 
best,    ask  for 


February  17,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


UNION 

TRUST 

COMPANY 

OF   SA3V  FRANCISCO. 


Cor.  Montgomery,  Post,  and  Market  Sts. 


SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


Transacts  a  General  Banking,  Trust,  and 
Safe-Deposit  Business. 

Is  authorized  by  law  to  act  as  Trustee, 
Executor,  Administrator,  Guardian,  etc. 

Trustees,  Executors,  Administrators, 
Guardians,  and  Assignees  depositing  their 
funds  or  property  with  this  Company  are 
exempt  by  law  from  all  personal  liability 
and  need  furnish  no  bonds. 

Savings  Deposits  received  and  the  usual 
Savings  Bank  rate  of  interest  paid  ;  also  re- 
ceives commercial  deposits  subject  to  check. 

This  Company  offers  to  the  public,  safes 
for  rent  in  its  new  Fire  and  Burglar-Proof 
Safe-Deposit  Vaults,  which  are  the  strongest, 
best  guarded,  and  best  lighted  in  the  city,  at 
from  $4.00  to  $150.00  per  annum. 

INSPECTION  SOLICITED. 


STATEMENT 

—  OF    THE    CONDITION*    OF    THE  — 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 


Union  Trust  Company  of  San  Francisco 

SA>"  FKANCISCO,  CAL., 
At  the  close  of  business,  Dec.  31,  1895. 


SOCIETY. 


ASSETS. 

Bank  Premises S  606,074  51 

Sale-Deposit  Vaults 50.080  77 

Furniture  and  Fixtures 9008  *7 

United  States  Bonds I72.895  9° 

Other  Bonds I35.9°°  °° 

Loans  on  Real  Estate 362,228  73 

Loans  on  Stocks,  Bonds,  etc 940,6oo  00 

Cash  with  Banks $3°6.473  9° 

Cash  on  Hand 9T>428  51 

Total  available  Cash 397.902  41 

S2.675.r90  49 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital  paid  in  Coin S    750,000  00 

Reserve  Fund 10.000  00 

Profit  and  Loss  and  Contingent  Fund.        5*.484  91 
Due  Depositors 1.863,705  58 

$2,675,190  49 


INFORMATION  REGARDING  TRUST  MATTERS 
CHEERFULLY  GIVEN. 


DIRECTORS : 

Isaias  W.  Hellman,  President, 

The  Nevada  Bank  of  San  Francisco 

H.  F.  Allen,  of  Allen  &  Lewis, 

Commission  Merchants 
Antoine  Borel,  of  Alfred  Borel  &  Co.,  Bankers 
Chr.  de  Guigne,  Capitalist, 
Lewis   Gerstle,   Pres.  Alaska  Commercial  Co. 
H.  L.  Dodge,  of  Dodge,  Sweeny  &  Co., 

Wholesale  Provisions 

J.  L.  Flood,  Capitalist, 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Capitalist, 
Geo.  T.  Marte,  Jr.,  Capitalist. 
John  D.  Speeckels, 

Pres.  J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co. 

Robert  Watt, 

Vice-Pres.  Langley  &  Michaels  Co. 


ISAIAS  W.  HELLMAN  -  -  -  -  President 
CHR.  de  GUIGNE  -  -  -  -  Vice-President 
I.  W.  HELLMAN,  JR.  •  Cashier  and  Secretary 
C.  J.  DEERING Asst.  Cashier 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clark  W. 
Crocker,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Robert  Clarke  Mc- 
Creary,  of  Sacramento. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mamie 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Frank  Bosqui.  Miss  Reynolds 
is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reynolds, 
and  Dr.  Bosqui  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Bosqui. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carrie  Huntington  and 
Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  of  this  city,  will  take 
place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  uncle,  Mr.  C. 
P.  Huntington,  on  Fifth  Avenue,  in  New  York 
city,  on  Tuesday,  February  25th. 

Miss  Helen  Boss  will  give  a  large  lunch-party  at 
the  University  Club  next  Monday.  Covers  will  be 
laid  for  about  twenty  ladies. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  will  give  a  lunch-party 
next  Tuesday  in  honor  of  her  sister.  Miss  Fanny 
Crocker. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  will  give  a  matinee 
musicale  to  -  day  at  her  residence.  2829  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mrs.  David  Bixler  will  receive  on  the  third  and 
fourth  Fridays  in  February  at  her  residence,  corner 
of  Pierce  and  Union  Streets. 

The  Misses  Eva,  Blanche,  and  Hilda  Castle  will 
receive  on  Fridays  in  February  at  their  residence, 
2489  Jackson  Street. 

An  entertainment  in  aid  of  the  Doctors'  Daugh- 
ters, consisting  of  pictures  from  Gibson  and  other 
artists,  will  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Clark 
W.  Crocker  nest  Thursday  evening.  Tickets  will 
be  sold  for  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  including 
light  refreshments.  The  pictures  will  be  repre- 
sented by  young  society  ladies  and  men,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Addison  Mizner.  Tickets  may 
be  purchased  from  any  of  the  members  of  the 
Doctors'  Daughters. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  recently  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Kruttschnitt.  The  others  present  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  T. 
Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hop- 
kins, Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Harold  Sewall,  Mrs. 
de  Filippe,  Mrs.  Rumbo,  and  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Laguna  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Fanny  Crocker, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Robert  McCreary,  of 
Sacramento,  is  announced  this  week.  The  others 
present  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  McCreary,  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Owen,  and  Mr.  Henry  M.  Holbrook. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-party  on 
Friday  evening  at  his  residence  on  Leavenworth 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton, 
who  are  visiting  him. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Forman  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence,  2010 
Washington  Street,  and  hospitably  entertained 
several  of  their  friends. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  gave  a  dinner-party  in  the 
Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club  on  Thursday 
evening  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Kruttschnitt. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  Mc- 
Allister, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Haight,  Miss  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Sheldon. 

Baroness  von  Schroder  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence  on  Sutter  Street,  at  which 
she  entertained  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  Mrs.  Evan 
J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  B.  B. 
Cutter,  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  Mrs.  Meyers,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Gwin. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Tues- 
day at  her  residence,  1882  Washington  Street,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  who  is  here  on 
a  visit  to  Miss  Mary  B.  West.  The  ladies  invited 
to  meet  her  were  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Otis,  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Dodge,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Charles  G. 
Hooker,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Ash  ton,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle, 
Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Raymond,  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Tubbs,  and  Miss  Stone.  The  guests  were 
seated  at  a  square  table,  four  at  each  side,  and  the 
coffee  was  served  in  the  music-room,  where  the 
ladies  were  entertained  by  the  singing  of  the  Treble 
Clef  Quartet. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  residence  on  Jackson  Street,  in  Oakland,  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Seward  McNear.  The  others  pres- 
ent were  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Wheaton,  Mrs.  Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  Jr. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Seale  gave  a  lunch-party  recently  in 
honor  of  Miss  Mattie  Wbiltier.  Those  invited 
to  meet  her  were  :  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss 
Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss  Fanny 


Loughborough,  Miss  McDermott,  of  Oakland,  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Mabel  Estee,  Miss  Rose 
Hooper,  Miss  Lizzie  Leigh,  of  Oakland,  Miss 
Simpson,  of  Stockton,  Miss  Lottie  Wood,  Miss 
Jessie  Fillmore,  Miss  Edith  Young,  Miss  Louise 
Carr,  of  Yreka,  Miss  Rose  Bryant,  and  Miss  Tillie 
Feldmann. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Welch  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at  her 
residence,  1090  Eddy  Street. 

Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  very  pleasant 
luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  corner 
of  Jackson  and  Gough  Streets,  and  entertained 
several  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  and  entertained  Mrs.  C.  R.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Miss  Morgan, 
Miss  Blair,  Miss  Sprague,  and  Miss  Zane. 

Miss  Mariquita  Collier  gave  a  theatre-party  at 
the  Tivoli  last  Tuesday  evening,  after  which  the 
party  was  entertained  at  supper  at  the  University 
Club  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers.  The 
others  present  were  Miss  Eyre,  Miss  de  Noon, 
Miss  Foulkes,  Miss  Powers,  Miss  Sara  Collier, 
Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  Mr.  G.  H.  Powers,  Jr.,  Mr. 
G.  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Bryant 
Greenwood,  Mr.  F.  McC.  Van  Ness,  and  Mr.  F. 
A.  Macondray. 

The  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jose,  had  a  house- 
party  from  last  Saturday  until  Monday  at  their 
residence,  corner  of  Fifth  and  Julian  Streets.  Their 
guests  were  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Miss  Bradford, 
of  Seattle,  Judge  Hawley,  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert, 
and  Judge  Houghton.  An  informal  reception  was 
held  in  their  honor  on  Saturday  evening,  the  guests 
being  Judge  and  Mrs.  B.  G.  Bond,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
S.  F.  Lieb,  Miss  Ryland,  Dr.  Grissim,  Mr.  Doord, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Porter,  of  Denver,  Mr.  Findlay,  Colonel 
Moorhead,  Mr.  E.  de  Saisset,  of  Paris,  and  Mr. 
H.  E.  Morrison.  A  four-in-hand  drive  was  en- 
joyed Sunday,  and  the  party  returned  to  San  Fran- 
cisco on  Monday  morning. 

Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow  gave  a  pleasant  dancing- 
party  last  Wednesday  evening  at  her  residence, 
corner  of  Steiner  and  McAllister  Streets,  and  en- 
tertained about  fifty  of  her  friends. 

A  pleasant  dancing  -  party  was  given  by  the 
officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  last  Tuesday 
evening.  The  final  hop  of  the  season  will  take 
place  on  Monday  evening  next. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Club  gave  its 
final  party  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last 
Monday  night.  Dancing  was  enjoyed  until  mid- 
night and  light  refreshments  were  served. 

The  Lenten  season  will  commence  next  Wednes- 
day and  will  terminate  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  5th. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


A  Notable  Exhibition. 

The  paintings  of  Moffat 
Lindner  —  water-colors 
of  the  French  Pyrenees 
— will  be  shown  on  Mon- 
day, February  the  17th 
and  following  days,  at 
the  gallery  of 

W.  K.  VICKERY, 

224  POST  STREET. 


•Rn-WDTjEAR'S 


WAX 


Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 
FOR   SALeT 

A  span  of  bay,  standard,  fast  road-mares  ; 
five  years  old,  fifteen  and  one-balf  bands, 
one  thousand  pounds  each  ;  warranted 
sound  and  gentle.  Terms  low.  Can  be 
tried.     Address 

R.  JOKDAN,  JR., 

2519  "Washington  St.,  City. 

NEW  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN 

Taught  in  classes  by  Miss   Frauenholz,  135 
Chestnut  Street.     Telephone,  Main  1889. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    AKKIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICL £ 

CBEFORE    THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


Let  us  convince  you  that  it  is  to  your  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  mount. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST   AGENTS, 

Cor.  Pine,  Davis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 

8£T  Write  for  catalogue. 


IS  THE 
MOUNT 

FOR  '96 


BARNES 
ICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  GO. 

16-18  Drumm  St, 

RETAIL  STORE: 

1640  Mark st  St  ! 

Sin  Francisco.  CaL 


J    WHITER 

I  RIMMED\> 
HUMMER 

V£     IS     A     ' 


ITO,  SOTOMI  S  COMPANY, 

Japanese  Goods 

Art  Pottery,  Curios,  and  Rugs 

A  SPECIALTY. 
116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

H.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special    Pride    Taken    in    the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly    Furnished    Rooms 

Single   and    En    Suite. 
Permanent   Guests    "Will    be 

Given   Special    Rates. 
Elevator  Runs  Day  and  Night. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


T  H  E 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  17,  1896. 


Sunset 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


— =Limited 

Will  take  Visitors  DIRECT  to  the 

2  Famous  Festivals  £ 

...  OF  THE    SOUTH  .  .  . 

No   Loss  of  Time  !     No  Extra    Expense  ! 
All  the  Comforts  of  Home  en  route  ! 

THE 

Midwinter  Carnival 

IT  mm,  ARIZONA. 

Begins  FEBRUARY  19TH,  and  for  four  days 
that  interesting  frontier  city  will 

Run  Mad  with  Merrymaking 

There  will  be  Indian  and  Cowboy  Sports, 
all  kinds  of  Games,  Tournaments,  Races, 
Music,  Pageants,  Parades,  and  unrivaled 

Wild  West  Exhibitions. 

Phcenix  distances  the  world  in  last-named 


feature. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  15 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  16 


THE  WORLD-FAMOUS 

MARDI  CRAS 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

Takes  Place  February  17,  18,  19. 

The  unique  and  intensely  fun-making 
character  of  this  time-honored  festival  is  too 
well  known  to  need  other  mention  than  the 
bare  announcement  of  dates. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  It 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  (2 


Inquire  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 
Agents  for  advertising  matter  giving  full 
particulars. 


The  pleasure  and  safety  of 
BICYCLE    RIDINQ 

depend  largely 
npon  the 
Tires  used. 


Q.  &  J.  Tire.. 

"  The  most  Reliable  Tire  on  Parth" 

has  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 

most  popular  of  all  wheels,  the 

Any  Bicycle  Dealer  -will  supply    G.   &*  J. 
Tires  on   any  -wheel,  if  you  insist. 

GENEEA1  AGENT— T.  H.  E.  VAENEY 

1325  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and.  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton   Streets,    San  Francisco. 


"  Those  old  Greeks  seem  to  have  had  a  god  for 
almost  everything.  I  wonder  they  did  not  have  a 
god  for  prize-fighting."  "They  did.  His  name 
was  Eolus." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Why  is  it,"  said  Mrs.  Wilbur  to  the  ragman, 
"  that  you  don't  buy  old  paper  any  more?"  "1 
saves  money  by  subscribin'  direct  for  the  Sunday 
newspapers,  ma'am,"  said  the  ragman. — Bazar. 

She—"  If  you  had  never  met  me,  would  you  have 
loved  some  other  girl  as  much  as  you  do  me?" 
He — "My  darling,  if  1  had  never  met  you,  I  be- 
lieve I  should  have  committed  suicide." — Truth. 

The  reformer — "  You  dare  to  say  that  there  is  no 
gambling  going  on,  and  I  know  personally  of  three 
keno  games  that  are  running  right  at  this  minute  ?  " 
7 'he  chief—"  You  ain't  sucker  enough  to  call  keno 
gamblin'  ?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Stammering  is  an  awful  affliction,"  remarked 
the  young  woman.  "Still,  it  has  its  advantages," 
said  the  society  young  man  ;  "  fellow  doesn't  need 
more  than  two  or  three  ideas  to  keep  him  talking  a 
whole  evening." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Nipper—"  So  poor  old  Soaksby  is  gone  !  "  Pro- 
prietor Blue  Light  Saloon—"  Yes,  he's  gone,  but 
not  forgotten.  For  more'n  a  year  I've  given  him  a 
free  drink  every  mornin',  an'  now  he's  left  a  will 
bequeathin'  his  mornin'  drink  to  his  brother." — 
Truth. 

Wright—"  Read  my  last  novel?"  Heed— "Yes. 
Kept  me  awake  half  the  night."  Wright — "  Come 
off.  You  are  trying  to  flatter  me."  Reed — "In- 
deed, I'm  not.  I  read  it  in  the  afternoon  and  fell 
asleep,  and  when  night  came  I  was  wakeful." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer, 

"Don't  you  sometimes  make  a  mistake  and 
lynch  the  wrong  man  ?  "  asked  the  visitor  from  the 
East.  "We  did  once,"  replied  the  native;  "but 
we  offered  to  do  the  square  thing  by  the  widder." 
"  How  was  that  ?  "  "  We  told  her  she  could  take 
the  pick  of  the  crowd  for  her  second  husband." — 
Life. 

The  barber-shop  porter  was  manipulating  the 
whisk-broom  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  and 
after  many  flourishes  and  extravagant  gyrations, 
bowed  the  customer  out.  There  was  a  look  ol 
triumph  on  the  face  of  the  latter  as  he  said  to  him- 
self, glancing  at  bis  overcoat :  "  He  never  touched 
me." — Judge. 

"No,"  said  the  stage-manager,  petulantly,  "I 
am  not  at  all  satisfied  with  that  kiss.  I  want  more 
of  a  chest  tone,  with  a  sharp  rising  inflection  at  the 
end."  The  leading  lady  sighed,  while  the  juve- 
nile's under-study,  upon  whom  she  was  practicing, 
looked  as  if  he  wished  he  had  never  been  born. — 
Detroit  Tribune. 

"  This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  dime- 
museum  orator,  leading  his  auditors  over  to  the 
next  platform,  "is  the  armless  wonder,  Signor 
Basil  Bagstock,  who  was  not  only  born  without 
arms,  but  is  also  deaf  and  dumb.  The  great  grief 
of  his  life,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  that  he  can 
neither  say  anything  nor  can  he  saw  wood." — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Paderewski  came  to  the  front  of  the  stage  for 
the  fifth  time,  and  bowed  low  in  response  to  the 
tumultuous  applause  of  the  hysterical  women  be- 
fore him.  "Dog-gone  him!"  muttered  a  bald- 
headed  pianist  in  the  audience,  looking  with  glitter- 
ing eyes  at  the  flaming  head  of  hair  bobbing  up 
and  down,  "  I'd  like  to  mop  the  earth  with  him  !  " 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

"Terrible  cold  I  "  cried  Mr.  Tuckerman,  as  he 
met  the  minister  ;  "  everything's  frozen  over  at  last, 
I'm  certain."  But  the  minister  shook  his  head 
doubtfully.  "You  mustn't  make  that  an  excuse 
for  staying  away  from  church  any  longer,"  he  said, 
warningly.  And  Mr.  Tuckerman  was  half  way 
down  the  street  before  he  saw  the  application  of  it. 
— Rockland  Tribune. 

It  was  an  hour  or  two  past  midnight,  and  Mr. 
Jagway  was  fumbling  about  in  the  hallway  and 
muttering  angrily  to  himself.  "  What's  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  called  out  Mrs.  Jagway  from  the  floor  above. 
"  There's  two  hat-racks  here,"  he  answered,  "an' 
I  don'  know  w'ich  one  to  hang  m'  hat  on." 
"You've  got  two  hats,  haven't  you?"  rejoined 
Mrs.   Jagway  ;    "  hang   them   on   both." — Chicago 

Tribune. 

»  ♦  ■ 

Bronchitis.  Sudden  changes  of  the  weather 
cause  Bronchial  Troubles.  "Browns  Bronchial 
Troches"  will  give  effective  relief. 


Stf^dnian's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing.    

Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Eronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  No  YES,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  you  so 

quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  PEEFECTION.    "We 

will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 

[  address.    Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,   1  lb., 

I  $1.30  ;  H  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.    Cata- 

|  logue  free. 

SURBRUG,  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


M.  BLASKOWER  8  CO.,  Pacific  Goast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Gal. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST    TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


U N ITED   TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  413  Montgomery  Street. 


HAINES  BROS.  PIANO, 


Patti's    preference  ;    also    re- 
nowned Bush  &  Gerts  Piano. 


A.  Ij.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  324  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUB  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaat  and  Scribner'a  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  T.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  "World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5 .00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  T>emorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.36 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 10. 50 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 


Why  Goodyear 

Welts  are  the  best  leather 
shoes  is  told  in  "  Foot  Com- 
fort." Write  for  it.  All 
dealers  sell  Goodyear  Welts; 
all  styles  are  made;  for  all 
ages  and  both  sexes.  « 

GOODYEAR   SHOE   MACH'Y  CO..  BOSTON. 


J.  F.  Cutter 


Old  Bourbon 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  N.  T. 
To  avoid  imitations   BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM  ^ 

Cleanses    and   beautifies  the    hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Never    Fails  to   Eestore    Gray 

TTi»T  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c  and  SLOP  at  Droggista 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  Corns.   Stops  all  pain.  Ensures com- 
fort to  the  feet.  Slakes  yalking  eaey.  l^'-ts.  at  Druggists.  ., 


BOKTESTEIjIj    <s=    00. 

DEALERS  P  A  D  r  p  OF  ILL 

in      Hi  Lli  ™s 


a^wipp^.i  401-403  Sansome  St. 


cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 


mmm0m 

%t  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+  foods 

THEJOHN.T. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGEIM 


The  Argonaut. 


Vol.  XXXVIII.       No.  8. 


San  Francisco,    February   24,    1896. 


Price,   Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS-  NOTICE, —The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year;  six  months,  $2  2$  l  three  months,  $1^0; 
Payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  S5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4  jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  w/umi  all  orders  from 
the  trade  s/tould  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
skouldgive  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company, 
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Events  are  happening  in  Chicago  that  will  make  it  as  inter- 
t,  esting  in  the  history  of  American  journalism 

Disinfecting  °  J  J 

the  as    Wittenberg — where    Luther    nailed    his 

Dailies.  theses  to  the  church  door — is  in  the  history 

of  religion.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since  the  news  came  that 
the  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  in  Chicago  had  agreed  to 
abandon  the  chromo,  the  coupon,  the  guessing-contest,  and 
all  the  devices  of  junk  journalism.  Now  there  is  still  better 
news,  and  even  more  surprising.  A  Chicago  publisher  has 
been  sent  to  the  penitentiary  for  being  what  is  known  in  en- 
terprising newspaper  circles  as   "up  to    date."     The  pub- 


lisher is  Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  his  paper  is  the  Daily  Dis- 
patch. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Dunlop  was  doing  anything  start- 
lingly  exceptional,  anything  with  which  the  readers  of  news- 
papers in  New  York,  San  Francisco,  or  any  other  large  city 
are  not  familiar.  He  merely  printed  obscene  matter.  The 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  expostulated  with  him, 
as  the  publishers  of  San  Francisco  have  been  expostulated 
with  more  than  once.  But  Mr.  Dunlop  laughed  at  the  efforts 
of  squeamish  outsiders  to  edit  his  paper.  He  told  them  that 
the  Dispatch  was  young,  that  in  order  to  be  successful  it 
must  stir  things  up  and  get  circulation,  and  to  that  end  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  "  lively,"  "  spicy,"  and 
"breezy."  Accordingly  he  printed  "massage"  and  "med- 
ical" advertisements,  hunted  for  scandals,  and,  like  the 
"great  dailies"  of  the  East  and  West,  aimed  to  suit  the 
masses  by  representing  the  world's  wonders  as  consisting 
chiefly  of  dives  and  brothels,  and  its  most  important  inhabit- 
ants as  undressed  actresses,  gamblers,  pugilists,  fallen  women, 
and  criminals.  Of  course  he  had  a  staff  of  "  bright  young 
men,"  who  wrote  with  the  knowingness  of  "sports,"  the  wit 
of  the  bar-room,  and  the  moral  sense  of  detectives  in  love 
with  their  work.  And,  naturally,  he  had  women  reporters, 
who  earned  their  salaries  by  doing  work  which  rendered 
their  sex  the  most  prominent  thing  in  their  writings. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Dunlop  made  his  Dispatch  as  nearly  like 
the  New  York  World  and  San  Francisco  Examiner  as  he 
could,  and  was  on  the  high  road  to  a  terrific  circulation  and 
a  fortune  when  there  befell  him  a  calamity  so  unexpected, 
so  unprecedented,  that  it  deprived  him  of  his  nerve  and 
made  him  a  trembling,  weeping,  abject  thing  in  the  prisoner's 
dock.  The  Federal  Grand  Jury  indicted  him  for  sending 
obscene  matter  through  the  mails.  Able  counsel  defended 
him  at  his  trial — able  counsel  can  always  be  hired  to  defend 
anybody — and  they  pleaded  that  their  client,  if  he  had  broken 
the  law,  only  followed  journalistic  usage.  When  Dunlop 
had  been  convicted,  his  attorney  asked  for  a  merciful  sen- 
tence in  a  speech,  from  which  these  sentences  are  taken  : 

"  It  is  an  outrage  to  pick  out  one  publisher  in  Chicago  and  send 
him  to  prison  for  publishing  obscene  matter,  and  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  journals  of  the  city.  This  community  knows,  and 
every  newspaper  man  knows,  and  this  court  knows,  that  there  is  not 
a  newspaper  in  this  city  which  has  not  in  the  past  published  that 
which  is  a  thousand  times  more  obscene." 

That  is  true,  undoubtedly,  not  only  of  the  press   of  Chi- 
cago, but  of  all  the  "  hustling  "  newspapers  of  the  country. 
Indecency  is  the  principal  dish  of  their  bill  of  fare.     Wit- 
ness the  treatment,  for  example,  which   the  San   Francisco 
Examiner  has  given  the  murder  of  a  prostitute  on  Morton 
Street  within  the  past  two   weeks.     The  murder  has  been 
subordinated  into  a  mere  detail,  while  the  prostitution  has 
been  erected  into    a  theme  for  pages  on  pages  of  written  i 
matter    and    pictures.     The   woman's    death    has    been   re- 
joicingly seized  upon  as  a  pretext  for  opening  the  doors  and  I 
uncovering  the  roofs  of  the  lowest  bagnios  in  the  city.    This  | 
work,  intolerably  foul  in  intention  and  execution,  would  not 
be  permitted  in  Chicago,  where  the  press  as  a  whole  has  \ 
cleansed  itself.     Consequently,  the  plea  of  Dunlop's  counsel 
did  not  avail  him,  for  Judge  Grosscup  sentenced  him  to  two 
years  in  the  penitentiary,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  two  thousand 
dollars.     In  passing  this  sentence,  the  court  used  language 
which  will  penetrate  the  walls  of  many  another  newspaper 
office  than  that  of  the  Chicago  Dispatch  : 

"These  newspapers  were  indecent  and  obscene.     They  were  not 
simply  insufferable  to  good  taste  and  good  morals,  they  were  clearly 
and  vilely  criminal.     As  Lord  Chatham  said,  '  a  man's  house  is  his 
castle  ;  the  storm  may  enter,  the  rain  may  enter,  but  the  King  of  . 
England  may  never  enter.'    Every  family  can  create  its  own  standard 
of  morals,  its  own  atmosphere  of  taste  and  purity.     The  door  can  be  :. 
shut  against  offensive  servants,  offensive  visitors,  and  offensive  liter- 
ature,  but  the  hand  of  the  mail  service  penetrates  every  chamber  of  , 
the  household.     It  is  no  light  obligation  to  see  that  that  band  is  al- 
ways  clean." 

The  conviction  of  Dunlop  is  a  benefaction  to  the  United 
States,  not  because  he  offended  with  peculiar  grossness,  but  j 
for  the  reforming  value  which  his   punishment  is  certain  to 
have  throughout  the  Union.     The  government  has  post-office  j 
inspectors  now  at  work  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country, 


with  instructions  to  see  that  the  United  States  mails  are  not 
used  for  circulating  newspapers  containing  obscene  matter. 
We  are  apt  to  hear  from  them  at  any  time  in  any  city.  Thev 
have  behind  them  the  power  of  the  Federal  arm.  And  the 
Federal  arm  is  long.  A  whip  has  been  found  at  last  with 
which  to  keep  in  order  the  newspaper  publisher  who,  in  his 
lust  for  money,  is  indifferent  to  the  effect  on  morals  of  the 
printed  foulness  which  sells  his  paper.  The  fear  of  such  a 
prosecution  will  of  itself  do  much  toward  giving  the  "great 
dailies "  a  better  standard.  Even  should  a  publisher  be 
luckier  than  Dunlop  and  escape  fine  and  the  penitentiary,  the 
fact  that  a  prosecution  of  the  kind  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary would  deprive  a  paper  forever  of  any  pretense  to  de- 
cency or  character.  To  avoid  this  business  injury,  publish- 
ers hereafter  will  listen  respectfully  to  appeals  in  the  interest 
of  decency.  Those  who  are  so  stupid,  or  so  corrupted  by 
usage,  as  not  to  know  the  indecent  when  it  offers  itself  for 
print,  can  be  handed  over  to  the  police.  But  the  more  in- 
telligent will  heed  the  Dunlop  precedent  without  formal 
warning.  We  observe  that  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
has  already  suppressed  its  "massage"  and  "manicuring" 
advertising  department,  and  done  something  toward  deodor- 
izing its  "medical"  columns.  Thanks  to  Chicago,  there  is 
a  reasonable  prospect  that  in  all  quarters  the  "  great  dailies  " 
will  be  induced  to  prefer  cleanliness  to  the  imprisonment  of 
their  proprietors. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education  is  again  in  trouble. 
A  Crisis  T^e  nea^n  board  has  threatened  to  close  a 

in  the  number  of  the  schools,  on  account  of  their 

Public  Schools.  unsacitary  condition  ;  at  present,  they  are 
dangerous  to  the  health  and  life  of  the  pupils.  About 
thirty  schools  are  said  to  be  in  an  extremely  unsanitary  con- 
dition. The  board  of  education  pleads  in  reply  that  it  "has 
no  money  for  repairs,"  and  that  it  has  already  been  forced 
to  hold  back  a  quarter  of  one  month's  salary  from  the 
teachers.  But  the  board  of  health  is  firm.  Unless  the 
board  of  education  shall  put  the  neglected  primary  and 
grammar  schools  into  a  good  sanitary  condition,  they  will  be 
closed. 

Director  McElroy,  when  appearing  before  the  supervisors 
to  ask  for  money  to  repair  the  schools,  said  :  "  I  have  yet  to 
hear  a  single  tax-payer  outside  of  the  board  of  supervisors 
protest  against  the  expenses  of  the  department  of  education." 
Director  McElroy  must  be  singularly  deaf.  Not  one  but 
thousands  of  tax-payers  protest  against  the  expenses  of  the 
school  board — not  so  much  against  the  amount  as  against 
the  way  in  which  it  is  expended.  We  have  before  printed 
the  list  of  "special  teachers  "  in  the  school  department,  but 
in  order  to  refresh  our  readers'  memories,  we  may  repeat 
that  there  are  in  the  San  Francisco  School  Department 
teachers  of  free-hand  drawing,  teachers  of  science,  teachers 
of  stenography,  teachers  of  book-keeping,  teachers  of  pen- 
manship, teachers  of  type-writing,  teachers  of  Spanish, 
teachers  of  clay-modeling  and  wood-work,  teachers  of  me- 
chanical and  architectural  drawing,  teachers  of  voice  culture, 
teachers  of  cookery,  teachers  of  elementary  science,  special 
teacher  of  elocution  (Girls'  High  School),  special  teacher  of 
drawing  (Girls'  High  School),  and  special  lecturer  of  history 
with  stereopticon  views.  There  is  also  still  maintained 
what  is  called  "  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School," 
which  is  an  evolution  of  a  class  known  as  "the  normal 
class,"  formerly  in  the  Girls'  High  School.  The  board, 
of  education  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  abolish 
this  illegal  excrescence  on  our  school  system,  as  the 
principal  and  one  of  the  teachers  have  died  within  a 
few  months.  We  observe,  however,  that  they  have  not  yet 
abolished  it.  The  Polytechnic  School  is  also  an  expensive 
institution  where  boys  are  taught  clay-modeling,  architect- 
ural drawing,  wood-work,  and  such  things.  In  the  three 
high  schools,  only  1,433  out  of  the  32,939  pupils  attended 
during  the  last  school  year — that  is  four  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  About  $75,000  was  spent  for  salaries  in  these  three 
schools,  attended  by  only  1,433  out  of  over  33,000  pupils. 
The  number  of  pupils  graduated  from  the  three  high  schools 
in   one  year   numbered   190.     At  the  total  cost  of  running 
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the  schools,  the  cost  per  high-school  graduate  was  about 
$470  per  year.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  are  in  favor  of  any  such  expenditure.  They 
desire  to  give  all  children  a  primary  and  grammar-school 
education,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  parents  of  33,000  chil- 
dren paying  $100,000  a  year  to  educate  1,400  children  in 
the  higher  branches,  and  when  all  the  tax-payers  of  the  city 
pay  at  the  rate  of  $470  per  pupil  per  year  to  graduate  a  lot 
of  young  persons  in  music,  German,  Spanish,  free-hand 
drawing,  stenography,  type-writing,  clay  -  modeling,  and 
architectural  drawing,  the  thing  is  going  too  far. 

Already  there  are  several  primary  schools  closed  in  San 
Francisco  on  account  of  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the 
school-houses.  Many  more  are  threatened.  Are  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Francisco  going  to  allow  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  to  be  closed,  and  the  children  turned  loose  in 
the  streets,  while  their  money  is  being  wasted  in  teaching 
type-writing,  clay-modeling,  elocution,  Spanish,  German,  and 
other  accomplishments  in  the  high  schools  ? 

A  similar  state  of  things  recently  existed  in  Chicago. 
There  the  board  of  education  found  itself  so  pressed  for 
money  that  it  was  absolutely  unable  to  pay  the  coal  bills. 
But  that  board  was  made  of  sterner  stuff  than  ours.  On 
the  twenty-first  of  January  they  met,  and,  by  a  vote  of 
1 5  to  3,  abolished  the  positions  of  all  "  special  teachers," 
such  as  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  physical  culture,  etc. 
By  this  means  they  were  enabled  to  pay  their  current  bills, 
and  keep  the  schools  running. 

We  commend  to  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Education 
that  it  follow  the  example  of  the  Chicago  board.  Let  it 
clean  out  its  filthy  cesspools  and  mend  its  leaky  latrines, 
instead  of  wasting  the  people's  money  on  teachers  of  "clay- 
modeling,"  "  elocution,"  "  vocal  culture,"  and  "  history  with 
slereopticon  views." 

If  this  republic  has  not  yet  developed  a  true  aristocracy,  it 
is  not  the  fault  of  its  daughters.     The  men, 

Was  Benjamin  °  ' 

Franklin  a  infected  by  the  unkingly  and  leveling  prin- 

Ghntleman  '.'  ciples    of    the  revolution,   have    usually,    in 

their  customary  tyranny  over  the  weaker  sex,  terrified  with 
ridicule  those  who  found  the  courage  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
a  society  formed  on  the  basis  of  birth.  But  the  rising  tide 
of  feminine  independence  is  beating  up  against  the  rocks  of 
a  detestable  masculine  democracy.  Woman  is  to  be  free 
and  American  history  re-written.  For  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  souls  like  that  of  Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer 
will  mind  a  preliminary  defeat  or  two.  That  lady,  bright 
exemplar  of  the  builders  of  a  more  satisfactory  aristocracy, 
has  met  with  what  seems  to  be  a  reverse,  but  she  and  her 
sister  correctors  of  the  records  of  the  past  will  see  in  it  a 
promise  of  larger  victory  to  come. 

Mrs.  Wals  Humphries,  of  Philadelphia,  desired  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  her  credentials  proved 
beyond  question  that  she  is  a  descendant  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer,  herself  of  high  standing 
as  a  Colonial  Dame,  made  objection  to  Mrs.  Humphries  on 
the  ground  that  her  ancestor  was  no  gentleman.  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  evidently  did  not  remember  the  lines  : 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  " 

The  issue  thus  joined  has  torn  the  Colonial  Dames  asun- 
der. Mrs.  Humphries  was  rejected,  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer 
proving  to  the  ladies'  satisfaction  not  only  that  Franklin 
was  not  a  gentleman,  but  that  in  his  time  he  had  been  guilty 
of  straying  occasionally  from  the  path  of  virtue.  As  to 
these  excursions,  the  less  said  the  better,  for  it  is  too  pain- 
ful, at  this  late  day,  to  contemplate  the  author  of  "  Poor 
Richard's  Almanac  "  as  a  giddy  thing.  But  as  to  his  social 
status,  it  is  allowed  us  to  consider  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment presented  by  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer.  Franklin's  grand- 
father was  not  of  the  nobility  of  England,  or  even  of  the 
gentry,  but  a  plain  yeoman  farmer,  or  something  equally 
low.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  that  the  old  man  had  some 
chance  of  salvation,  since  the  curate  of  his  village  entered 
him  in  the  church  records  as  "  Mr."  Franklin.  The  father 
of  Benjamin  evidently  had  no  proper  ambition,  for,  with  a 
disregard  of  his  posterity's  chances  of  meriting  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer's  society  which  is  revolting,  he  became  in  Boston 
a  soap-boiler  and  tallow-chandler.  It  is  to  be  set  down  to 
Benjamin  Franklin's  credit,  as  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  admits, 
that  he  evinced  a  gentlemanly  aversion  for  the  parental  call- 
ing, and  cut  soap  and  tallow  for  printing  and  politics.  The 
world  knows  that  he  rose  to  considerable  distinction  in  his 
day.  His  "  Almanac  "  was  the  most  widely  circulated  book 
of  the  era,  almost  equaling  in  vogue  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  in  the  present  century.  He  was, 
in    fact,   so   eminent   as  an  author,  patriot,  statesman,  and 


Franklin  went  to  Paris  as  minister  from  the  young  republic, 
the  whole  capital  of  the  world  rose  to  greet  and  welcome 
him  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  and  most  deserving-  char- 
acters of  the  period.  The  salons,  which  in  intellect  and  re- 
finement were  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  existing  drawing- 
rooms  of  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  and  others  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Four  Hundred,  were  not  shocked  by  the  manners  of 
the  American  minister.  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
could  enter  no  society  on  which  he  did  not  confer  more  honor 
than  he  received.  Contemporary  memoirs  record  that  the 
very  swellest  women  of  Paris  paid  court  to  this  old  repub- 
lican and  thought  him  delightful.  There  was  scarcely  an 
afternoon  that  the  carriages  of  great  ladies  were  not  seen 
standing  before  his  doors.  The  aristocrats  of  France,  the 
statesmen,  soldiers,  scientists,  and  men  of  letters,  even  roy- 
alty, paid  homage  to  him.  It  is  probable  that  had 
any  one  in  that  age  risen  to  say  that  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  not  a  gentleman  because  he  and  his  forebears 
had  worked  for  their  living,  or  even  for  the  reason  that 
he  was  reputed  to  have  had  in  his  youth  an  eye  for  a  pretty 
girl,  the  critic  would  not  have  been  saved  by  sex  from  being 
called  an  upstart,  an  imbecile,  and  a  snob,  so  preposterous 
as  to  be  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see  by  those  of  a  mirthful 
temperament.  But  that  age  was  denied  the  blessing  of  the 
clear-eyed,  high-souled,  and  finely  sane  Colonial  Dames. 
Only  their  crude  ancestors  were  alive  then,  and  they  seemed, 
with  a  unanimity  of  bad  taste  incomprehensible  to  a  modern 
Van  Rensselaer,  to  have  considered  Ben  Franklin  quite 
passable  socially. 

A  change  in  the  officers  of  the  Colonial  Dames  has  re- 
sulted in  the  re-submission  of  Mrs.  Humphries's  applica- 
tion, her  election,  and,  by  consequence,  a  revision  of  judg- 
ment on  the  ancestry  and  personal  peccadilloes  of  Franklin. 
He  is  now  a  gentleman.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
that,  for  the  Colonial  Dames  have  said  so.  Still,  Mrs. 
John  King  Van  Rensselaer  is  not  without  hope.  She  may 
get  control  again,  and  then  Franklin  will  be  reduced  to  the 
ranks,  and  the  descendants  of  no  ancestor  who  was  vulgarly 
employed,  or  whose  morals  were  not  angelic,  will  be  given 
social  recognition  in  1S96. 

The  Van  Rensselaers  are  laying  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  an  American  aristocracy,  of  which  the  re- 
public will  learn  'to  be  proud  when  it  has  outgrown  the 
democratic  weakness  of  thinking  that  brains  and  conspicu- 
ous service  to  one's  country  and  mankind  ought  to  be  taken 
into  social  consideration.  We  should  be  thankful  for  the 
Van  Rensselaers.  Modern  life  is  too  strenuous,  too  serious, 
and  whatever  contributes  to  flash  a  gleam  or  two  of  gayety 
athwart  its  grayness  is  a  benefaction.  Fortunately,  not  all 
donkeys  permitted  utterance  by  heaven  speak  so  wisely  as 
I  Balaam's  spake. 


bands    and    Un- 
faithful Wives. 


Last  week  we  printed  a  communication  from  Mrs.  Margaret 
TT  „        Rutledge    and    Mrs.    Catherine    Craig,    of 

Unfaithful  Hus-  &  &' 

Salt  Lake  City,  in  which  they  remarked  : 
"  We  have  read  your  vigorous  editorial  in 
the  Argonaut  on  '  A  Hoodwinked  Husband  Tried  for 
Murder,'  and  fail  to  agree  with  your  deductions  therefrom. 
We  would  like  to  hear  from  you  on  the  side  of  the  wronged 
wife.  We  notice  you  justify  the  husband  in  taking  the  law 
into  his  hands,  without  proving  his  own  chastity.  Shall  a 
man  who  has  not  led  a  pure  life  (and  from  evidence  on 
every  hand  the  average  man's  infidelity  to  the  marriage  vow 
is  proverbial)  sit  in  judgment  and  execute  such  dire 
vengeance  on  his  erring  wife  without  proving  that  he  has 
not,  since  taking  those  vows,  sinned  on  the  same  lines  him- 
self? We  are  home-keeping  women,  with  growing  boys 
and  girls  around  us,  and  feel  an  absorbing  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  day.  Therefore  we  ask  for  your  views  on 
the  subject."  We  remarked  at  the  time  that  when  such 
earnest  and  sincere  women  asked  for  our  views,  even  if 
they  did  not  agree  with  us,  we  would  endeavor  to  answer 
the  questions  which  they  asked  as  earnestly  and  sincerely 
as  they  asked  them.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  in  discuss- 
ing such  topics  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  plain  language. 

We  may  premise  by  remarking  that  there  can  be  no 
equality  between  men  and  women  in  the  matter  of  physical 
chastity.  The  reasons  are  obvious.  All  theorizing  in  regard 
to  applying  the  same  standard  of  morality  to  men  and 
women  is  based  on  false  premises.  Until  there  shall  be  an 
absolute  physiological  change  in  man  and  woman,  no  such 
reasons  will  hold.  However  unfaithful  a  husband  may  be 
to  his  marriage  vows,  he  can  not  affect  the  integrity  of  his 
own  family  line.  His  sins  are  purely  against  the  moral  law. 
But  with  the  wife,  it  is  different.  An  unfaithful  wife  may 
make  her  husband  the  pseudo-sire  of  bastards.     An  unfaith- 


comes  a  party  to  a  crime  which  may  involve  bequeathing 
worldly  goods  and  chattels,  family  love  and  kinship,  and  a 
family's  name  to  an  illegitimate  child,  the  fruit  of  adultery. 
Such  a  woman  commits  one  of  the  greatest  crimes  known 
to  the  race.  For  her  there  should  be  no  clemency.  When 
she  betrays  her  marriage  trust,  there  should  be  raised  against 
her  every  hand  that  is  loyal  to  womanly  purity,  wifely  fidelity, 
and  the  integrity  of  the  family. 

In  our  system  of  civilization,  everything  is  based  upon 
the  sacredness  of  the  family.  The  ownership  of  property, 
the  transfer  of  property,  the  foundations  of  government — 
city,  State,  and  Federal — all  are  based  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  family.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  safe-guards  of  woman. 
If  the  bulwarks  guarding  the  wife  and  the  family,  which 
have  been  erected  by  men  in  Christian  countries  —  the 
growth  of  thousands  of  years — should  be  broken  down,  the 
lot  of  woman  would  become  indeed  low.  Let  her  compare 
her  condition  with  that  existing  in  countries  where  the 
Christian  family  does  not  prevail.  Let  these  two  ladies, 
who  live  in  a  community  where  polygamy  once  was  practiced, 
look  back  upon  the  condition  of  their  own  sex  in  that  city 
before  the  mighty  arm  of  the  Federal  Government  crushed 
this  relic  of  barbarism.  If  the  family  were  abolished, 
woman  would  again  become  what  she  was  in  the  twilight  of 
European  history,  and  what  she  is  in  the  Orient  to-day — a 
chattel,  a  concubine,  a  slave.  Here,  wives  are  free  ;  they 
are  the  equals  of  their  husbands,  socially  and  before  the 
law  ;  there  are  no  cages  for  them  here  as  in  the  Orient ; 
men  place  with  confidence  their  names  and  their  family 
honor  in  the  keeping  of  their  wives  ;  therefore  it  is  that  they 
look  with  such  horror  upon  a  breach  of  the  sacred  covenant 
which  exists  between  the  two  sexes  in  the  married  state. 
Again  we  repeat,  there  can  be  no  comparison  between  the 
sin  of  the  adulterous  husband  and  the  sin  of  the  adulterous 
wife.  In  older  countries  the  law  recognizes  this  fact.  Un- 
der the  French  criminal  code,  a  wife  discovered  in  flagrante 
delicti*  can  be  imprisoned,  and  in  Paris  such  wives  are  sent 
to  St.  Lazaire,  a  prison  set  apart  for  prostitutes,  female 
thieves,  and  other  low  women.  It  is  a  fitting  place  for  faith- 
less wives. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  understand  what  excuse  could 
be  made  for  an  unfaithful  wife.  The  phrase  "  seducer," 
which  is  often  misapplied,  can  not  be  applied  to  the  para- 
mour of  an  adulterous  wife.  There  should  be  no  such  word 
in  use  where  married  women  are  concerned.  The  wife  is 
not  a  silly,  trusting  girl.  Her  eyes  are  open.  No  "se- 
ducer" can  win  her  from  her  husband  without  her  consent 
and  full  knowledge  of  his  purpose,  and  when  she  consents, 
she  is  not  a  victim  but  a  co-partner  in  crime,  upon  whom 
much  the  larger  share  of  responsibility  for  consequences 
rests.  We  do  not  "justify  a  husband  for  taking  the  law 
into  his  own  hands,"  as  our  correspondents  say,  but  we  do 
believe  that  juries  always  will  justify  husbands  in  such  cases.. 
We  hope  we  have  said  enough  to  show  our  correspondents, 
the  horror  with  which  men  look  upon  the  adulterous  wife:. 
Usually  she  is  the  one  who  suffers  least  of  all.  The  death 
and  ruin  of  men,  the  blighting  of  children's  lives,  the  crush- 
ing of  families  with  burdens  of  shame — these  are  the  con- 
sequences which  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  adulterous 
wife  who  treads  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance.  When  such 
a  woman  falls  a  victim  to  the  avenging  hand  of  an  outraged 
husband,  there  is  no  sympathy  for  her  among  men,  and  we 
hope  there  is  little  among  women. 


The 

St.  Blaise 

Throat  Cure. 


ful  wife  may  cause  the  transmission  of  family  wealth  and 
diplomatist,  in  an  age  that  had  the  misfortune  to  be  without  \  family  name  to  a  misbegotten  brat.  Upon  her  rests  the 
Mrs.  John  King  Van  Rensselaer,  that  it  apparently  did  trust  of  the  legitimacy  of  offspring.  There  is  no  conjugal 
not  occur  to  our  Revolutionary  forefathers  to  discuss  I  sin  that  a  man  can  commit  that  is  not  venial  by  comparison 
his  claims  to  being  a  gentleman.  Neither  did  that  vitally  with  the  adulterous  wife.  She  is  the  guardian  of  the  family's 
impor-'int  question  force  itself  upon  the  French,  for  when    honor.     When  a  woman  breaks  her  marriage  vows,  she  be- 


The  Argonaut  has  long  urged  upon  the  local  Roman  Cath- 
olic hierarchy  the  necessity  of  having  some 
miracles  in  California.  New  York,  where 
the  Irish  population  is  large,  has,  so  to  say,, 
been  reeking  with  signs  and  wonders,  while  only  strictly 
natural  phenomena  have  been  observable  in  San  Francisco.. 
Fortunately  our  appeals  to  Archbishop  Riordan  have  not 
been  in  vain.  The  Chronicle  of  this  city,  which  is  doing: 
abject  penance  for  the  sins  of  Editor  Young,  contained  the: 
other  day  an  article  which  for  painstaking  devotion  of 
spirit  could  not  have  been  improved  upon  by  the  New  York 
Herald.  The  Chronicle,  in  reverential  letter-press  and  re- 
spectful pictures,  celebrated  the  festival  of  St.  Blaise,  which 
occurred  on  February  3d.  This  gentleman,  it  appears,  has 
a  permanent  engagement  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  cure  sore  throats.  From  the  "  Lives  of  the  Saints,"  as 
believingly  condensed  by  Editor  Young,  we  learn  that  St. 
Blaise,  holy  bishop  and  martyr,  wasjin  Armenian  at  the  time 
when  Emperor  Licinius  sent  troops  thither  to  annihilate  the 
Christians.  The  bishop  received  an  intimation  from  heaven 
that  he  should  not  wait  to  be  annihilated,  upon  which  he 
took  to  the  hills,  where  the  wild  beasts  came  to  his  cave  and 
fed  him  ;  nor  would  they  depart  until  they  had  received  his 
blessing.  Editor  Young  records  that  it  was  through  these 
grateful  animals  that  the  saint  was  betrayed,  for  when  the 
soldiers  appeared  in  the  hills  the  lions,  tigers,  and  the  rest 
of  the  enchanted  menagerie  fled  to  the  bishop's  hiding-place 
for   safety.     St.  Blaise  was   taken,  but  continued  in  prison 


February  24,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


the  good  work  of  healing  the  sick.  A  boy  with  a  fish-bone_ 
in  his  throat,  who,  of  course,  could  not  be  relieved  by  mere 
earthly  surgeons,  was  brought  to  him.  "  The  saint,"  says 
Editor  Young,  "raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  upon  the  suffering  throat,  and  without  experi- 
encing further  pain  the  boy  was  immediately  relieved  of  the 
bone,  the  swelling  disappeared,  and  he  went  joyfully  away." 
St.  Blaise  was  hard  to  kill.  His  persecutors  learned  of  the 
cure  of  the  boy,  and,  for  what  reason  Editor  Young  does 
not  state,  were  so  highly  incensed  thereat  that  they,  took  the 
bishop  from  his  dungeon  and  flung  him  into  a  pond,  intend- 
ing to  drown  him.  But  he  arose  to  the  surface,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Editor  Young,  "  walked  to  the  land,"  a  performance 
which  was  in  itself,  we  submit,  no  mean  miracle.  Then  he 
was  beheaded  and  torn  limb  from  limb,  heavenly  interven- 
tion having  exhausted  itself. 

On  the  third  instant,  at  St.  Ignatius's  Catholic  Church  in 
San  Francisco,  St.  Blaise  was  summoned  by  the  priests  to 
work  miracles.  "  Thousands,"  reports  the  Chronicle,  "  came 
to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  saint,  which  is  to  preserve 
them  from  the  dangers  of  throat  diseases.  They  knelt  at 
the  chancel-rail  to  receive  the  blessed  benediction  of  the 
clergy."  Three  "  venerable  fathers,"  with  a  lighted  candle 
in  each  hand,  passed  from  one  to  another  of  the  kneeling 
groups,  "pronouncing  in  a  low  and  reverent  voice  the 
words  invoked  to  bring  immunity  from  disease."  The  sup- 
pliants bared  the  throats  of  themselves  and  children  to  re- 
ceive the  pressure  of  the  candle-ends.  The  Chronicle's  re- 
port of  this  august  scene  is  very  beautiful,  and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how,  after  reading  it,  Father  Yorke  can  refuse  to  forgive 
the  prostrate  editor.  Here  is  one  specimen  link  from  the 
chain  of  the  Chronicle *s  sweetness  : 

"  Throughout  the  vast  auditoriuni  small  groups  stood  expectantly 
awaiting  their  turn  at  the  chancel,  or  bowed  reverently  in  prayer  be- 
fore the  image  of  the  Virgin.  Occasionally  an  earnest,  stern-visaged 
man  came  with  quick  tread  up  the  aisle,  knelt,  received  the  blessing, 
and  retired  ;  others  lingered  a  moment  with  heads  bowed  in  silent 
prayer.    The  spectacle  was  an  inspiring  one." 

It  must  have  been.  And  it  all  occurred  in  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  in  the  year 
1896.  But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  he  was  thus  by 
deputy  doing  works  meet  for  repentance,  Editor  Y'oung  did 
not  order  his  reporter  to  gather  some  information  under  the 
head  of  returns.  Is  St.  Blaise  any  good  ?  Does  he  really 
cure  sore  throats  and  save  well  throats  from  becoming  sore  ? 
Is  the  cure'  efficacious  only  in  cases  of  plain  sore  throat,  or 
does  it  extend  to  ulcerated  sore  throat,  diphtheria,  tonsilitis, 
laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  and  bronchitis  ?  What  are  the  strict 
limits  of  St.  Blaise's  territory  ?  Does  he  stop  at  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and,  if  so,  is  there  another  saint  who  takes  up  the  task 
at  bronchitis  when  St.  Blaise  quits  at  laryngitis  ?  It  seems 
to  us  that  Editor  Young,  now  that  he  has  entered  a 
state  of  grace,  could  not  render  a  more  valuable  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  this  city  and  State  than  by  pur- 
suing his  researches  and  letting  us  know  what  saints 
are  good  for  colds,  fevers,  headaches,  ophthalmia,  con- 
sumption, nerves,  the  grippe,  baldness,  bashfulness  be- 
fore strangers,  anchylosis,  warts,  and  all  other  ailments  for 
the  correction  of  which  those  without  the  fold  of  the  faith- 
ful usually  pay  physicians  who  are  no  saints,  either  in  their 
charges  or  otherwise.  If  the  saints  can,  by  simple  miracle, 
cause  all  diseases  to  disappear,  why  should  the  expense  of 
maintaining  medical  colleges  be  incurred?  Why  should 
men  waste  their  lives  in  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine 
and  surgery  when  a  celestial  staff  can  do  much  more  cer- 
tainly, and  at  no  cost,  the  things  which  doctors  laboriously 
fit  themselves  to  perform?  The  whole  question  resolves 
itself  into  a  financial  one,  as  should  be  the  case  in  this  strictly 
business-like  age.  If  the  saints  are  better  doctors  than  the 
living  and  fee-charging  graduates  of  the  colleges,  the  com- 
parative cost  of  service  will  determine  which  shall  get  the 
trade  of  the  ailing. 

The  Argonaut  extends  its  thanks  to  Archbishop  Riordan 
for  re-inaugurating  the  age  of  miracles  in  California,  for  it 
means  that  we  soon  shall  have  a  home  supply  of  shrines, 
and  so  keep  our  good  American  money  from  going  to 
Lourdes  and  Knock.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  Editor  Young,  having  become  a  child 
of  light,  will  cause  the  Chronicle  to  furnish  all  desired  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  saints — such  as  their  respective  specialties, 
office  hours,  fee  list,  and  letters  of  recommendation  from 
previous  patients. 


self  unlawful,  and  that  injunctions  were  issued  only  where 
the  work  was  so  conducted  as  to  injure  the  property  of 
others. 

A  side  remark  made  by  the  Argonaut  recently  in  discuss- 
ing the  Cleveland  bond  bill  has  excited  considerable  atten- 
tion East  and  West.  We  remarked  that  the  government 
had  paid  $18,000,000  into  the  pockets  of  Morgan,  Shylock 
&  Co.  as  commissions  on  the  bond  deal  a  year  ago,  and  we 
further  said  that  if  the  government  had  expended  this  $18,- 
000,000,  which  were  purely  "  tips  "  to  bond-sharks,  in  mak- 
ing the  pursuance  of  hydraulic-mining  practicable  in  this 
State,  it  would  have  insured  the  production  of  several  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  new  gold  out  of  the  ground.  Several 
Eastern  papers  have  attacked  the  Argonaut  for  this  sugges- 
tion. Among  others,  the  Chicago  Journal  says  :  "  The  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  makes  the  cool  proposition  that,  consid- 
ering the  sum  that  was  recently  paid  a  banking  syndicate  for 
floating  a  government  loan,  eighteen  millions  would  not  have 
been  an  unreasonable  figure  for  an  appropriation  to  im- 
pound mining  debris."  The  Argonaut  did  not  claim  that 
"  eighteen  millions  "  should  be  expended  in  fostering  Califor- 
nia's mining  industry.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  get  three, 
or  two,  or  even  one.  This  State  has  been  pouring  gold  into 
the  lap  of  the  general  government  for  half  a  century.  Very 
little  of  it  comes  back  here.  In  the  last  two  months  of  last 
year,  $20,000,000  of  red  gold  dug  out  of  California's  hills 
crossed  the  continent  to  the  National  Treasury.  A  year 
and  a  half  ago  another  shipment  of  $20,000,000  was  made 
in  a  single  train.  We  do  not  notice  much  coming  back 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  California.  But  looking  at 
it  from  a  purely  business  point  of  view,  from  a  Shylock 
point  of  view,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Messrs.  Pierpont 
Morgan,  Cleveland,  Carlisle  &.  Co.,  it  would  seem  to  be  good 
policy  to  enable  California  to  go  on  producing  golden  eggs. 
The  output  of  the  goose  has  fallen  from  $3  5,000,000  to  about 
$15,000,000  since  hydraulic  mining  has  been  stopped.  The 
Sacramento  Record- Union  tells  us  that  "  we  do  not  know  the 
conditions  ;  that  no  dam  yet  constructed  has  retained  ;  that 
it  is  not  claimed  for  any  projected  dam  that  it  will  retain." 
Other  valley  papers  tell  us  that  the  recent  rains  have  washed 
away  many  of  the  dams.  Do  these  papers  mean  to  tell  us 
that  in  the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  American 
engineers  can  not  construct  dams  which  will  retain  debris  ? 
And  if  they  tell  us  that,  do  they  expect  us  to  believe  it? 
Nothing  is  impossible  to  engineers.  Who  does  not  remember 
the  remark  of  Archimedes,  who  said  that  he  could  move  the 
earth  if  he  had  a  lever  long  enough  ?  There  is  no  enterprise 
too  great  for  engineering.  Therefore,  when  it  is  said  that  the 
construction  of  restraining  dams  in  California  is  "  impossi- 
ble," the  only  reply  to  make  is  that  the  assertion  is  preposter- 
ous. Given  money  enough,  dams  could  be  built.  We  wish  to 
assure  our  valley  contemporaries  that  the  Argonaut  would 
not  for  a  moment  advocate  the  resumption  of  mining  if  we 
thought  that  it  could  cause  permanent  injury  to  the  valley  or 
to  the  streams.  The  rivers  must  run  unimpeded  for  centu- 
ries to  come.  We  owe  as  a  duty  to  posterity,  among  many 
others,  the  transmission,  unclogged  and  unimpeded,  of  the 
rivers  which  run  to  the  sea.  But  if  it  is  possible  with  en- 
gineering skill  and  science  to  dig,  out  of  the  rock-ribbed 
mountains  of  California,  the  gold  for  which  men  struggle, 
and  toil,  and  kill  one  another,  do  not  let  us  supinely  sit 
down  and  say  it  is  "  impossible  "  until  we  have  tried  it. 


tains  bacteria,  but  non-pathogenic,  that  is  to  say,  harmless 
bacteria.  There  is  practically  no  water  without  bacteria, 
except  distilled  water.  There  are  forty  different  kinds  of 
bacteria  normally  found  in  the  human  mouth  and  stomach. 
Therefore  the  discovery  of  harmless  bacteria  in  the  Spring 
Valley  water  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  analyses  of  these  experts  show  that  the  water  is  per- 
fectly wholesome,  that  it  contains  nothing  dangerous  to  health 
or  life,  and  that,  compared  with  other  places,  it  is  far  supe- 
rior to  the  water  of  most  of  the  cities  in  the  United  States. 
This  we  have  always  believed  and  maintained.  There  is  no 
large  city  in  the  United  States  possessing  a  purer  water 
supply  than  San  Francisco.  Most  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States  obtain  their  water  from  streams  or  lakes  sur- 
rounded by  densely  populated  districts.  This  is  the  case  in 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
most  other  cities.     It  is  not  the  case  in  San  Francisco. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  of  Sutro  that  he 
would  withdraw  his  accusations  now  that  they  have  been 
proved  to  be  false.  But  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  the  East- 
ern journals  which  printed  the  attacks  upon  San  Francisco's 
water  supply,  coming  as  they  did  from  San  Francisco's 
mayor,  to  print  the  refutation  of  his  attacks,  now  that  the 
analyses  of  his  own  experts  show  them  to  have  been  false. 


A  Verdict 

FOR  THE 

Roman  Church. 


We  are  gratified  to  see  by  the  dispatches  of  February  19th 
that  the  California  delegation  has   come  to 

Federal  Aid  ° 

for  California  an  agreement  on  the  mining  bills.  As  we 
Mines,  have  said,  it  is  impossible  for   Congress  to 

do  anything  for  California  until  Californians  agree  as  to 
what  they  want.  In  the  discussions  of  the  delegation,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Ford  removed  the  impression  from  the  minds  of 
some  that  hydraulic  mining  was,  or  ever  had  been, 
an  unlawful  business.  He  quoted  from  the  California 
supreme  court  to  the  effect  that  the  business  was  not  in  it- 


It  will  be  remembered  that,  not  many  weeks  ago,  our  volu- 
Another  k'e  demagogue  mayor,  Sutro,  made  charges 

Sutro  Lie  against  the  character  of  the  San  Francisco 

Nailed.  water  supply,  claiming  that  it  was  dangerous 

to  health  and  life.  These  charges  were  evidently  inspired 
by  spite  against  the  water  company,  for  Sutro  felt  aggrieved 
over  the  fact  that  they  had  got  the  better  of  him  in  the  pur- 
chase of  some  of  his  land  for  a  reservoir  site.  In  his  re- 
vengeful rancor,  he  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  the 
city,  or  for  the  harm  that  might  be  done  to  it  by  accusa- 
tions against  its  water  supply,  made  by  its  mayor.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  these  accusations  were  brought  up  in  the  East 
as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  Republican  convention  should 
not  come  to  San  Francisco.  Doubtless  his  baseless  charges 
will  fall  and  have  fallen  under  the  eyes  of  thousands  who 
will  never  see  the  refutation.  Consider  what  harm  may  be 
done  to  this  city,  for  years  to  come,  by  the  fact  that  its 
mayor  stigmatized  its  water  supply  as  "  filthy,  poisonous, 
and  unfit  to  drink." 

But  Sutro's  charges  have  been  refuted.  Nearly  every 
thing  that  is  uttered  by  this  demagogic  mayor  is  refuted 
sooner  or  later.  He  had  samples  of  the  water  submitted  to 
experts  for  analysis,  and  they  have  just  reported.  Two, 
working  independently,  have  arrived  at  the  same  results. 
One  is  W.  T.  Wenzell,  professor  of  pharmacology  in  the 
University  of  California.  The  other  is  Dr.  John  Spencer, 
analyst  to  the  board  of  health.  Both  find  that  the  water 
contains  harmless  organic  matter,  which  comes  from  the 
fresh-water  alga;  in  the  lakes  ;  both  find  that  the  water  con- 


We  observe  by  the  dispatches  that  Hannis  Taylor,  United 
Should  Not  States  Minister   to  Spain,  has  addressed  a 

Bayard  curt  note  to  the   Spanish  Government,  de- 

Apologize?  manding  an  explanation  of,  and  an  apology 

for,  an  address  delivered  before  a  geographical  society  by 
Captain  Concas  which  reflected  upon  the  United  States. 
According  to  the  dispatch,  it  is  asserted  that  Senor  Concas 
stated  that  "  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  United  States  is 
very  defective,  that  American  politicians  have  no  prestige, 
that  in  America  everything  is  sacrificed  to  the  almighty  dol- 
lar, and  that  business  and  the  materialities  of  life  drown  all 
noble  sentiment."  These  expressions  are,  of  course,  not  to 
be  endured.  But  has  it  struck  anybody  that  they  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  those  made  by  Embassador  Bayard  in 
discussing  his  country  before  an  audience  of  Englishmen  ? 
If  Senor  Concas,  a  Spaniard  speaking  to  Spaniards  in 
Spain,  must  apologize  to  the  United  States  for  these  reflec- 
tions, how  about  Embassador  Bayard,  an  American  speak- 
ing about  America  before  Englishmen — what  should  Em- 
bassador Bayard  be  made  to  do  ?  If  Senor  Concas  is 
forced  to  apologize  to  the  United  States,  we  think  that  Em- 
bassador Bayard  should  also  be  made  to  apologize  to  his 
country. 

The  jury  in  the  case  of  the  heirs  of  Ellen  Gallagher,  de- 
ceased, against  the  Rev.  Father  Nugent,  to 
recover  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  —  property  which  the  priest  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  from  her  as  she  lay  with  enfeebled  faculties 
upon  her  sick  bed — has  given  a  verdict  for  the  priest.  There 
was  some  question  when  the  jury  was  impaneled  as  to  the 
religion  of  the  various  talesmen.  It  is  quite  evident  now  as 
to  the  preponderance  of  sentiment  in  favor  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism on  that  jury.  Under  the  law  of  California,  it  is  im- 
possible for  a  testatrix  to  give  all,  or  even  half,  of  her  prop- 
erty to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  By  parity  of  reason- 
ing, the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  law  forbids  the  giving 
away  of  an  entire  estate,  even  by  conveyance  instead  of  by 
testamentary  bequest.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  jury  is 
right  in  its  opinion  of  the  facts.  But  we  hope  that  the  heirs 
of  Ellen  Gallagher  will  carry  the  case  to  the  supreme  court, 
I  and  rescue,  if  they  can,  that  which  is  theirs  from  the  clutches 
of  the  Roman  Church. 

The  Democratic  organs   persist   in   speaking  of  the  recent 

The  bond  issue  as  a  "popular"  loan.     Let  us 

•■Popular"  examine  into  the  matter,  and  see  with  how 

Loan.  much  justice  it  may  be  called   "popular." 

The  bids  amounted  in  number  to  a  little  less  than  4,700  ; 

only  358  were  for  $1,000  and  less,  the  other  bids  being  for 

larger  sums,  and  generally  coming  from   banks,   bankers, 

trust  companies,  etc.     Of  the  358  small  bidders,  2S1  were 

outbid  by  Pierpont  Morgan  and  the  other  Wall  Street  men, 

leaving  only  77  who  will  get  any  bonds,  and  ail  that  they  get 

will  aggregate  less  than  $50,000.     Thus,  out  of  this  loan  of 

one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  only  fifty  thousand  dollars 

I  goes  to  the  people.     That  does  not  strike  us  as  being  a  very 

"popular"  loan. 

Two  Chicago  papers  have  been  making  a  careful  canvass 
of  the  feeling  in  the  West  concerning  the  Republican  can- 
didates for  the  Presidential  nominations.  Through  the  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  the  canvass  has  progressed.  Of  the 
two  papers  making  the  canvass,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald 
is  independent  in  politics,  while  the  Chicago  Tribune  is  an 
anti-McKinley  Republican  journal.  Yet  both  have  obtained 
the  same  results.  The  finger  of  popular  favor  seems  to 
point  fixedly  toward  William  McKinley. 


THE    ARTIST'S    ANGEL. 


A  Story  of  Mardi  Gras. 


Anisette  had  posed  all  the  morning  at  the  Julian  Academy. 
When  the  clock  struck  noon,  she  had  stepped  from  the  plat- 
form with  the  assumed  indifference  of  an  experienced  model. 
It  had  not  been  fatigue  that  had  made  her  tremble  with 
eagerness  to  exchange  the  close  studio  air  for  the  sunshine 
of  the  Champs-Elysees.  It  was  Mardi  Gras,  Mardi  Gras  in 
Paris — that  is  to  say,  the  sun  dazzled,  the  river  gleamed,  the 
air  sparkled  with  irresistible  hilarity  ;  the  very  trees  on  the 
boulevards  threw  out  gay  little  ribbons  of  temptation. 

Anisette  had  promised  to  pose  all  the  afternoon  for  George 
Blackwood  ;  but  before  that  she  would  have  at  least  one 
glimpse  of  the  revel — satisfy  her  thirsty  little  soul  with  one 
hastily  snatched  swallow  of  enjoyment.  So  she  ran  the 
gauntlet  of  the  crowded  streets,  held  here,  caught  there  ; 
cajoled,  threatened,  pursued,  until  she  escaped  into  the 
impasse  off  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel,  where  Blackwood 
lived.  She  arrived  at  the  studio  flushed,  disheveled,  and 
breathless,  with  her  absurd  little  hat  and  her  shabby  velvet 
cape  all  powdered  with  gold  and  silver  dust. 

George  Blackwood  had  been  pacing  up  and  down  in  a 
rage  of  impatience,  but  at  her  entrance  he  threw  himself 
into  a  chair  with  a  shout  of  relief. 

uE?ijin,  Anisette,"  he  cried,  "but  it  is  adorable  of  you  to 
come  to-day  ! " 

"Via/"  said  Anisette,  proudly,  "  I  promised  I  would 
come.  I  am  here.  I  understand  how  much  depends  upon 
me.  Besides,  I  must  be  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  as  well  as 
that  peacock  Celestine,  posing  for  your  friend  at  No.  25. 
As  for  the  folly  outside,  that  is  all  child's  play."'  She  waved 
her  hand  with  superb  disdain,  tossed  her  hat  across  the 
room,  and  began  at  once  to  prepare  for  her  pose. 

Seizing  his  palette,  Blackwood  squeezed  his  tubes  with  an 
unsteady  hand.  He  was  a  young  fellow,  but  his  twenty-five 
years  had  been  all  Sturm  und  Drang.  He  had  a  worn  face, 
with  high  cheek-bones  ;  his  forehead,  where  it  was  visible 
under  the  thatch  of  grayish  blonde  hair,  was  prematurely 
lined  ;  and  the  eyes,  which  shone  under  overhanging  brows, 
blinked  and  stared  like  those  of  a  cat  in  the  dark.  At  once 
imaginative  and  critical,  he  was  a  victim  of  that  moral 
hypochondria,  morbid  self-analysis  ;  with  a  giant's  physique, 
he  combined  a  woman's  sensibilities,  a  woman's  power  of 
concentrated  passion.  Intensely  preoccupied  with  himself, 
he  gave  but  a  perfunctory  attention  to  the  experiences  so 
many  other  men  were  eager  to  dilate  upon  for  his  benefit ; 
as  a  consequence,  he  could  number  his  acquaintances  on  his 
fingers — he  had  no  friends.  He  lived  alone,  drinking  in- 
numerable cups  of  black  coffee,  smoking  cigarettes  as  un- 
consciously as  he  breathed,  painting  early  and  late,  painting 
while  he  devoured  his  meals,  painting  while  he  slept.  He 
gave  himself  to  his  art  wholly  and  without  reserve,  but  he 
would  make  no  concessions  to  his  divinity,  he  would  not  woo 
her  to  come  to  him,  he  would  compel  her.  Sometimes  he 
succeeded  for  the  time  being,  but  she  bore  the  marks  of  the 
conflict. 

As  he  prepared  his  palette,  he  soothed  his  excitement  by 
laughing  with  Anisette  over  her  descriptions  of  the  masks 
she  had  seen,  as  a  man  speaks  gently  to  a  restive  horse  he 
can  not  quite  control. 

When  Anisette  sprang  to  the  platform  and   assumed  her 
pose,  his  brows  relaxed  ;  he  was  confident,   exultant.     She 
stepped  into  the  shadow  cast  by  a  screen,  and  she  seemed  j 
to  him  to  have  a  luminous  quality,  like   a  streak  of  pale 
light.     He  had  painted  her  in   an   artificial  twilight,  against 
a  piece  of  purple  velvet  that  had   been  worn   into  grays  as 
delicate  as  the   mists  over  distant  hills    at    evening.     The 
light  brushed  her  shoulders  and  her  outstretched  arms  in  a  I 
thread  of  gold,  melted   in   the   diaphanous  drapery  floating  j 
about  her,  and  burned  like  a  flame  in   her  hair.     The  wings 
of  a  great  sea-bird  hovered  behind  her. 

The  shouts  from  the  street  below  reached   them  faintly. 
Anisette  occupied  herself  with  fancies  as  bizarre  as  the  cos-  ' 
tumes   of  the  revelers,   but  she  neither  spoke  nor  moved,  j 
and  the  transfigured  purity  of  her  upturned  face  was   as 
changeless  as  a  mask  in   marble.     To   Blackwood,  as    he  | 
painted,   she  was  as  incorporeal  as  the  evening  star.     He 
had  thought  of  calling  his  picture  that  when  it  was  com- 
pleted. 

Blackwood  talked  unconsciously  to  himself  as  he  worked ; 
he  painted  with  shaking  fingers,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  steady  himself,  staring  at  her  dumbly — one  moment 
thrilled  anew  by  the  beauty  of  his  conception,  the  triumph- 
ant sense  of  power,  the  next  chilled  with  the  hopelessness  of 
adequate  expression,  overcome  by  a  dismal  prophetic  vision 
of  that  moment  when  the  joy  of  creation  would  pass  and 
leave  him  with  the  nauseating  certainty  of  having  failed 
somewhere,  somehow,  by  a  breath  too  little  or  too  much. 

Anisette  filled  the  short  pauses  with  her  chatter — a  chat- 
ter that  relieved  the  tension  of  Blackwood's  nerves.  He 
looked  at  the  little  creature  with  a  softened  glance,  his  face 
relaxed  from  the  grimace  into  which  his  nervousness  had 
twisted  it. 

"Anisette,"  he  said,  touching  her  hand  with  an  impetu- 
ous movement,  "my  picture  will  be  a  success  !  It  will  be 
you  who  have  done  it — we  will  celebrate  it — what  will  you 
have  then  ?  " 

"  Half  a  dozen  pates  with  foie  gras"  said  ■  Anisette, 
promptly,  "champagne,  oysters,  and,  for  solid  hunger,  a 
bif  'tek  as  thick  as  your  hand." 

"  And  something  to  wear — something  for  your  pretty 
little  head,"  he  added,  flourishing  a  paint-brush. 

Anisette  glowed  with  pleasure.  "  Allons  !  Let  us  work, 
then,  let  us  work  ! "  she  cried. 

Blackwood  seized  his  palette  ;  for  an  hour  the  silence  was 
unbroken.  Anisette  had  lost  feeling  in  one  of  her  feet,  and 
her  arms  trembled  with  the  effort  of  holding  them  upraised. 
She  had  posed  standing  from  eight  till  twelve,  from  one  till 
ve^-y  nearly  four.  She  was  grateful  that  the  February  day  was 
short,   but  Blackwood,  as  the  light  faded,  worked  himself 


THE        ARGONAUT. 

into  desperation.  He  had  exhausted  his  tube  of  madder  ; 
Anisette's  little  figure  had  grown  rigid,  it  had  lost  its  subtle 
delicacy  of  movement. 

"Basta  !"  he  said  at  last,  dropping  into  a  chair  with  a 
sudden  spasm  of  exhaustion  ;  his  palette  arm  had  cramped, 
his  painting  hand  was  stiff  as  with  cold. 

Anisette  threw  herself  eagerly  into  her  preparations  for 
departure.  What  wild  schemes  of  revelry  darted  into  her 
brilliant  little  head,  pale  but  a  moment  before  with  faintness 
and  fatigue  ! 

"  I  want  this  handkerchief,  my  friend,"  she  cried  ;  "it  is 
Mardi  Gras.  And  I  want  this  bit  of  blue  silk,  and  you 
must  lend  me  this  droll  bag  with  the  spangles.  It  will  hold 
my  confetti." 

Anisette  twisted  the  silk  into  her  bright  hair,  covered  her 
worn  velvet  bodice  with  the  drapery,  suspended  from  her 
neck  the  bag  with  the  spangles,  and  finally,  when  all  was 
complete,  stood  on  a  chair  in  order  to  see  herself  in  a  misty 
and  deprecating  mirror.  Blackwood  watched  her  with  con- 
tempt, contrasting  her  with  the  intellectual  delicacy  of  his 
painted  figure. 

Anisette  startled  him  from  his  reflections  by  balancing 
herself  on  one  foot  and  landing  on  the  other  close  to  his 
chair,  with  one  hand  held  out  in  a  saucy  little  movement  of 
appeal. 

A  dark  flush  mounted   into   Blackwood's  face.      His  hand 
made  a  mechanical  journey  to  his  pocket. 
"  Only  a  little — a  very  little,"  she  demanded. 
Blackwood's  search  brought  to  light  one  silver  piece  of 
ten  sous  and  half  a  dozen  coppers.     His  sunken  eyes  blazed 
at  the  girl,  who  was  about  to  possess  herself  of  them. 
"  That  is  all  I  have,"  he  said,  harshly. 
Anisette   hesitated,   sighing   deeply,    but   her   eyes   were 
riveted  upon  the  silver  piece. 

"  Lend  them  to  me,"  she  said,  "  I  will  bring  them  back  to 
I  you  to-morrow,  or,  better  still,  this  evening  at  seven." 

With  a  sudden,  swift  sweep,  her  little  hand  grasped  the 
coin,  and  then  Anisette,  laughing  like  a  child,  threw  him  a 
kiss  and  fled. 

Blackwood  hurled  the  door  to  with  his  foot.      He  glanced 
around  the  room  like  an  animal,  breathing  heavily  ;  his  lips 
moved  into  suppressed  execrations  against  her,  against  art, 
I  against  the  whole  accursed  city. 

Anisette  ran  out  of  the  dark  impasse  into  the  Boulevard 

St.  Michel.     The  streets  were  crowded,  ribbons  of  colored 

paper  fluttered  from   the  windows  and  had  caught   in   the 

branches  of  the  bare  trees.     A  Pierrot  with  an  artist's  beard 

1  caught  her  and  rained  a  shower  of  confetti  over  her  head  and 

'  shoulders.     She  snatched  the  bag  from  his  hand  and  pelted 

j  him  iu  return,  using  her  elbows   to   wedge  her  way  through 

the  crowd. 

She  invested  her  ill-gotten  wealth  recklessly  in  a  supply  of 
colored  bags  of  confetti,  which  she  now  proceeded  to  sell  at  i 
exorbitant  prices,  with  a  rattling  accompaniment  of  sharp 
jests  and  questionable  compliments.  A  slim  harlequin,  in 
black  and  yellow  satin,  slipped  his  arm  about  her  waist,  and 
they  danced  together  down  the  street. 

The  harlequin  aided  her  sales,  exacting  even  more  extrav- 
agant profits  ;  he  became  an  adept  in  smashing  bags  of  con- 
fetti in  the  faces  of  too  affectionate  purchasers,  adding  a  last 
touch  of  contempt  by  tipping  up  Anisette's  little  face  and 
kissing  her  himself. 

Harlequin  was  a  merry  soul,  and  the  droll  bag  with  the 
spangles  began  to  weigh  with  the  coppers  dropped  into  it. 
Anisette  invested  in  new  supplies,  drifting  with  the  motley 
crowd  over  the  bridge  of  St.  Michel,  fighting  her  way  to  the 
great  boulevards,  where  her  little  soul  flamed  with  joy, 
where  she  and  Harlequin  forgot  to  make  money  and  simply 
gave  themselves  to  the  exuberance  of  the  moment.  What  a 
gay,  brilliant,  fine  thing  it  was  to  be  alive. 

Anisette  knew  no  exhaustion,  but  as  the  lights  sprang  into 
the  night,  she  suddenly  paused  in  her  rapacious  and  inex- 
haustible energy. 

"  Via,"  she  whispered  to  Harlequin,  "  I  have  enough.     I 

go  ;  amuse  thyself,  Corinne.     Thou  art " 

She  slipped  her  arm  about  the  neck  of  her  friend,  and 
raised  her  face  gratefully. 

"  For  whom  is  it,  all  this  ?  "  said  Harlequin,  rattling  the 
spangled  bag. 

Anisette  laughed  and  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  For  a 
poor  devil  of  an  artist,  who  owes  me  for  ten  poses  ;  he 
paints  me  as  an  angel.  I  am  as  much  alive  to  him  as  the 
Holy  Mother  to  a  priest." 

"And  I  will  be  as  much  alive  as  the  Holy  Mother  if  I  am 
not  back  in  time  to  make  my  good   man  his  bowl  of  soup. 
Till  to-morrow,  Anisette  ! " 
"Till  to-morrow,  Corinne  I  " 

Anisette  slipped  away  into  a  side  street  ;  she  showered 
confetti  as  she  ran.  The  blood  was  flying  through  her 
veins  and  singing  in  her  dizzy  little  head.  The  air  struck 
her  hot  cheeks  gratefully,  and  she  found  her  breath  as  she 
darted  in  and  out  and  around  corners,  through  the  circuit- 
ous route  she  had  chosen. 

"  What  would  he  say,"  she  thought,  that  strange,  grave 
man,  who  starved,  and  fell  into  a  rage,  and  was  one  mo- 
ment in  heaven  and  the  next  in  hell  ;  who  gnawed  his 
mustache,  and  bit  his  lips,  and  shook  like  a  drunkard  over 
his  work  ;  but  who  painted,  painted,  painted.  He  would 
be  a  great  man  without  a  doubt,  or,  perhaps,  reflected 
Anisette,  sagely,  he  would  die  some  day  with  a  pistol-hole 
in  his  head,  like  that  other  poor  George  she  had  known 
with  the  droll  American  name.  At  least,  for  once,  this 
poor  George  would  have  a  dinner — as  much  as  she  could 
carry  ! 

The  sky  was  studded  with  stars — twinkling  with  enjoy- 
ment, thought  Anisette — the  air  tingled  with  frosty  radiance, 
the  moon  had  risen  behind  the  bare  light  trees  of  the 
Luxembourg  Gardens. 

As  the  clock  struck  the  half-hour  after  seven,  Anisette 
turned  into  the  house  where  Blackwood  had  his  studio  on 
the  top  floor.  The  concierge  had  joined  the  revelers,  and 
the  small  flicker  of  gas  which  usually  emphasized  the  dark- 
ness  was  not  yet  lit.     Anisette  felt  her  way  carefully,  she 
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had  her  arms  full.  There  was  a  window  on  one  landing, 
and  her  shadow,  laden  with  bundles,  threw  a  long  grotesque 
blackness  on  the  opposite  wall.  She  swallowed  a  little  burst 
of  laughter. 

Before  Blackwood's  door  she  paused  to  get  her  breath  ; 
it  was  intensely  still.  Her  hands  were  full,  so  she  knocked 
gently  with  her  heel.  There  was  no  answer,  and  Anisette, 
trembling  with  impatience,  deposited  her  bundles  upon  the 
floor,  and,  putting  her  cheek  against  the  door,  called  his 
name  in  a  voice  that  gradually  sank  to  a  whisper.  An 
orange  rolled  out  from  a  bag,  and  dropped  with  soft, 
melancholy  distinctness  from  stair  to  stair.  One  of  the 
beautiful  oranges  !  Her  heart  began  to  beat  heavily — there 
was  no  sound — no  sound  from  within.  She  turned  the 
handle  softly  and  it  yielded  to  her  touch. 

The  light  streamed  from  the  great  unshaded  window  and 

Anisette  saw,  in  one  terrible,  illuminated  vision,  the  ragged 

!  line  of  a  knife-cut   quivering  down   the   beautiful,   painted 

angel,  and  stretched  at  the  foot  of  his  easel  a  black  figure — 

the  face  like  a   white  blot   in   the  darkness,  the  head  fallen 

1  back,  with  a  hole  in  it,  like  that  other  poor  George  with  the 

'  droll  American  name.  Jane  Hyde. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S96. 


Treasury  officials  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  careless- 
ness of  many  bond-bidders.  In  addition  to  the  4,640  bids 
received,  there  were  several  score  of  offerings  which  had  to 
be  thrown  out  because  the  men  making  them  had  neglected 
to  sign  their  names  or  fill  in  the  amount  they  were  willing 
I  to  take  or  the  price  they  wished  to  bid.  Most  of  these 
'  blunders  were  made  by  bankers  and  business  men.  One 
bidder,  a  Western  banker,  started  out  to  make  his  bid 
j  for  a  million  read  "  at  the  lowest  price  offered."  But, 
j  by  some  curious  mental  lapse,  he  wrote  "  highest "  in- 
stead of  "  lowest,"  and  a  greatly  surprised  and  em- 
barrassed man  he  would  be  if  Secretary  Carlisle  were  to 
allot  him  his  million  at  150.  Quite  a  number  of  bids  were 
made  on  a  purely  speculative  basis.  Some  of  these  smart 
1  bidders  may  turn  a  pretty  penny  for  their  shrewdness.  Sup- 
pose Johnny  Jones,  a  broker's  clerk  at  ten  dollars  a  week, 
had  concluded  to  turn  financier  and  bid  for  a  million  of 
bonds.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent.  No  capital  was  re- 
quired, no  guarantee  of  good  faith,  no  bond  or  deposit. 
Suppose  Johnny  had  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open,  and 
thereby  reached  the  conclusion  the  big  bids  were  go- 
ing to  fall  a  little  under  1 1 1  and  had  put  in  his  own 
bid,  a  small  notch  higher.  He  would  get  his  million. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  do  nothing  else  than 
award  him  what  he  had  bid  for,  especially  if  he  could  prove 
he  was  ready  to  pay  for  them.  This  part  of  the  operation 
Johnny  could  very  easily  manage.  It  is  believed  the  bonds 
will  soon  be  quoted  at  1 14.  Before  the  first  payment  is  re- 
quired, he  could  go  to  some  banker  and  sell  out  at  a  profit 
of  two  or  three  cents  on  the  dollar,  thus  realizing  $20,000  or 
$30,000  without  any  other  investment  than  that  of  a  little 
nerve  and  a  postage-stamp. 


The  bullet  of  the  Krag-Jorgensen  rifle,  now  adopted  by 
the  United  States  Government,  has  an  initial  velocity  of  two 
thousand  feet  per  second  and  has  been  regarded  as  a  very 
humane  weapon,  because,  at  a  range  varying  from  four 
hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  yards,  it  pierces  bone  and  flesh 
as  cleanly  as  a  drill  goes  through  steel,  leaving  a  small  hole 
that  disables  a  combatant,  but  does  not  necessarily  maim 
him  permanently.  But  recent  experiments  have  shown  that 
within  the  four  -  hundred  -  yard  range,  or  beyond  fifteen 
hundred  and  up  to  the  limit  of  its  trajectory,  which  is  two 
miles,  it  is  a  terribly  destructive  engine  of  war.  At  the 
shorter  range  it  has  an  explosive  effect.  In  a  recent  experi- 
ment, a  skull,  stuffed  with  potato,  which  is  of  about  the 
same  consistency  as  brain  matter,  was  hit  by  a  bullet  from 
the  new  gun  at  short  range  and  shattered  to  pieces,  the 
potato  being  strewn  for  half  a  dozen  yards  about.  A  dog 
shot  in  the  chest,  also  at  short  range,  was  torn  open  as  if  by 
an  explosive  bullet.  At  the  longer  range,  too,  flesh  hit  by 
the  Krag-Jorgensen  bullet  is  frightfully  torn,  while  bone  is 
reduced  to  a  pulp.  In  such  wounds,  quick  amputation  is 
necessary  to  save  life,  and  yet  the  range  of  the  rifle  is 
such  that  the  Sanitary  Corps,  to  be  out  of  danger,  must  re- 
main two  miles  away  from  the  fighting. 


An  eminent  medical  authority  discredits  the  theory  that 
men  (or  women,  either)  break  down  from  overwork.  He 
says  the  brain  does  its  work  with  the  minimum  of  effort, 
that  with  due  nutriment  and  rest  in  sleep  it  can  work  con- 
tinuously during  waking  hours,  and  that,  instead  of  being 
injured  by  severe  labor,  it  is  improved  by  it  if  the  labor  is 
done  under  normal  conditions.  "  When  a  man  says  he  is 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  mental  overwork,"  adds  this 
authority,  "  the  wise  physician  wants  to  know  what  his  vices 
are.  Worry  may  be  one.  The  worries  of  life  do  infinitely, 
more  harm  than  the  work  of  life,  however  onerous  it  may 
be." 


The  air  breathed  by  the  "hello  girls"  in  the  Chicago 
telephone  company's  switch-room  is  washed,  dried,  heated 
or  cooled,  and  ironed — or,  rather,  compressed — before  they 
are  permitted  to  use  it.  It  was  found  necessary  to  keep  the 
air  free  from  dust  to  secure  perfect  action  of  the  switches, 
and  so  the  air  is  sprayed  in  the  basement,  dried  of  moisture 
by  centrifugal  force,  brought  to  the  proper  temperature,  and 
forced  into  the  room  at  a  rate  of  ten  thousand  cubic  feet 
a  minute. 


A  New  York  policeman  has  resigned  because  his  horse  is 
dead.  The  man  had  been  on  the  force  for  twenty-one  years, 
and  for  ten  years  past  had  always  ridden  the  same  horse, 
neither  man  nor  animal  missing  a  day.  But  a  few  days  ago 
the  horse  was  stricken  with  paralysis  and  had  to  be  shot, 
and  that  day  his  rider  laid  his  shield  upon  the  desk  and 
asked  to  be  retired. 


I 
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THE        ARG  ON  AUT. 


BICYCLE    BRAKES    AND    CRANKS. 

The  New  York  Aldermen    Discuss  Making   Bicycle  Brakes  Obliga- 
tory—The Bicycle  Cranks  Meet  and  Protest— The 
Arguments  Pro  and  Con. 


There  are  two  topics  of  which  this  town  is  talking  at 
present ;  one  is  the  great  Tammany  banquet  to  Richard 
Croker,  and  the  other  is  the  threatened  ordinance  concern- 
ing bicycle  brakes.  The  banquet  to  Richard  Croker  cost 
forty  dollars  a  plate,  and  a  silver  loving-cup  was  given  to 
that  gentleman,  in  which  the  tiger's  head  figured  and  the 
tiger's  claws  served  as  bases  for  the  cup.  But  the  Tam- 
many banquet,  despite  its  cost,  its  vulgarity,  and  the  un- 
grammatical  speeches  of  the  Tammany  sachems,  was  not  a 
nine  days'  wonder.  People  talked  of  it  only  for  two.  But 
the  bicycle  brake  excites  continuous  interest.  In  fact,  one 
paper,  the  Herald,  is  printing  a  blank  petition  daily  for 
bicycle  riders  to  sign  and  send  to  the  board  of  aldermen 
begging  them  not  to  enforce  the  use  of  the  brake.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Sun  has  given  much  space  to  letters  advo- 
cating the  brake.  Yesterday  a  meeting  was  held  in  the 
aldermanic  chamber,  to  listen  to  the  protests  of  the  public. 
The  bicycle  cranks  were  there  in  full  force. 

The  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  board  by  Alder- 
man Hall,  and,  if  it  is  passed,  the  ordinance  will  require  that 
brakes  be  used  on  all  bicycles  ridden  within  the  city  limits. 
Alderman  Hall,  although  he  introduced  the  resolution,  was 
not  in  favor  of  it.  He  introduced  it  at  the  request  of  Police 
Magistrates  Deuel  and  Wentwortb.  He  is  himself  a  bicycle 
rider,  and  does  not  use  a  brake.  But  such  has  been  the  hail- 
storm of  letters  showered  upon  him  that  he  is  wavering  in 
his  opposition  to  the  resolution.  In  the  meantime,  the  battle 
rages.  The  papers  are  filled  with  letters  from  writers,  for 
and  against  brakes.  It  may  be  set  down  as  a  general  thing 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  use  of  the  brake  are 
either  very  young  men,  "scorchers,"  or  riders  of  that  de- 
scription, while  the  non-scorching  element,  the  conservative 
riders,  the  middle-aged  riders,  and  the  women  generally, 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  brake.  There  are  1,800,000 
people  in  New  York,  100,000  of  whom  ride.  As  for  the 
other  1,700,000,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  where  they 
stand.  They  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  the  brake. 
Things  have  reached  such  a  pass  in  New  York  that  the  man 
off  a  bicycle  gets  more  exercise  than  the  man  on  a  bicycle, 
by  reason  of  the  necessity  for  constant  dodging.  The  police 
magistrates  say  that  most  of  the  accidents  which  are  brought 
up  before  them  are  caused  by  the  absence  of  brakes. 

The  anti-brake  bicyclists  all  talk  in  about  the  same  strain. 
They  say  that  it  is  "  all  rot "  to  require  brakes  on  bicycles  ; 
that  there  is  "no  necessity  for  brakes";  that  "no  experi- 
enced rider  needs  a  brake "  ;  that  "  no  man  ought  to  be 
compelled  to  have  his  wheel  incumbered  with  extra  and  use- 
less weight";  and  that  "any  wheelman  knowing  how  to 
ride  would  scorn  a  brake."  Their  method  is  "  a  foot  on 
one  pedal  and  the  toe  between  the  front  forks  resting  on  the 
wheel."  Occasionally  there  will  be  found  a  frank  wheel- 
man who  does  not  use  a  brake  himself,  but  who  will  freely 
admit  that  back-pedaling  alone  will  not  always  stop  a  wheel 
when  it  is  going  down-hill. 

There  are  many  old  and  experienced  wheelmen  who  have 
complete  command  of  their  wheels  without  brakes,  yet  who 
carry  brakes.  They  have  been  shown  by  experience  that 
there  are  occasions  when  a  man  will  want  a  brake,  and  when 
he  wants  it,  he  wants  it  badly.  There  can  be  no  question 
whatever  that  the  lamented  death  of  Richard  Center,  the 
well-known  wheelman,  yachtsman,  and  all-round  athlete,  might 
have  been  averted  if  he  had  carried  a  brake  upon  his  wheel. 
While  he  may  have  had  only  an  imperceptible  space  of  time 
to  avoid  the  coal-cart  with  which  he  collided,  still  he  could 
have  stopped  his  wheel  with  a  brake,  and  while  there  might 
have  been  an  accident,  it  could  scarcely  have  been  a  fatal 
one.  As  for  back-pedaling,  while  it  is  of  course  useful  for 
retarding  the  motion  of  the  wheel  when  going  down  declivi- 
ties, it  is  an  infinitely  less  effective  way  of  stopping  a  wheel 
than  by  applying  a  brake.  To  stop  a  wheel  suddenly  by 
back-pedaling  requires  that  one  should  be  an  expert  rider, 
physically  strong,  not  exhausted,  not  rattled,  and  on  the  alert. 
Even  experienced  riders  sometimes  become  confused  in 
suddenly  stopping  by  back-pedaling.  The  position  of  the 
pedals  is  puzzling  when  the  man  does  not  act  automatically, 
and  back-pedaling  is  not  automatic,  as  forward  pedaling 
is.  If  the  pedals  are  jtist  approaching  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, the  rider  must  wait  until  the  lower  pedal  begins 
to  rise  before  he  can  put  his  weight  upon  it  with  any  effect. 
In  that  time  a  wheel  may  travel  a  number  of  feet.  If  he 
forgets  himself — even  expert  riders  sometimes  do  —  and 
presses  upon  the  descending  pedal  at  the  same  time  as  he 
does  upon  the  ascending  pedal,  the  reversing  power  will  be 
neutralized.  None  of  these  objections  can  be  brought 
against  a  brake.  As  for  the  use  of  the  foot  upon  the  fore- 
wheel  as  a  brake,  while  it  is  useful,  it  can  not  entirely  re- 
place the  brake.  In  short,  a  bicycle  can  not  be  considered 
as  completely  equipped  unless  it  possesses  a  good  brake, 
and  back-pedaling  and  foot-braking  are  merely  accessories 
to  the  use  of  the  regular  brake.  A  good  rider  will  not  need 
to  use  his  brake  much,  and  can  accomplish  all  that  is  neces- 
sary by  back-pedaling  and  by  foot-braking,  but  at  times  cir- 
cumstances will  occur  which  will  render  the  use  of  a  brake 
absolutely  necessary. 

The  disappearance  of  the  brake  from  the  bicycle  in  the 
last  year  or  two  is  readily  comprehensible.  Toward  the 
close  of  '94  there  was  a  wild  mania  prevailing  for  "  light  " 
wheels.  This  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  wheels 
were  made  of  very  light  tubing,  with  saddles  weighing  only 
a  few  ounces,  with  skeleton  pedals,  gossamer-like  tires,  and 
a  general  structural  weakness  which  resulted  .in  a  great 
many  accidents  on  the  road.  Ambitious  scorchers,  with 
seventeen-pound  bicycles,  often  walked  home,  carrying  their 
wheels  around  their  necks  and  the  frames  under  their  arms. 
It  was  while  this  craze  was  raging  that  the  brake  was  left 
off.     The  brake  weighed  only  a  few  ounces,  but  even  these 


few  ounces  had  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  craze  for  lightness. 
'Another  reason  why  the  omission  of  the  brake  was  fostered 
came  from  the  proprietors  of  cycleries  who  let  out  wheels 
on  hire.  These  gentry  found  that  the  terrified  beginners 
when  going  down  an  imperceptible  grade  "  scorched,"  but  the 
scorching  they  did  was  the  scorching  of  their  tires  by  firmly 
pressing  the  brakes  upon  them.  The  result  was  great  wear  and 
tear  in  tires,  and  the  average  cyclery  proprietor  began  discon- 
tinuing the  use  of  brakes  on  wheels.  These  various  causes  led 
to  the  almost  complete  disappearance  of  the  brake  from 
bicycles  during  the  year  1895  in  America.  Abroad,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  the  case.  In  England,  a  bicycle  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  vehicle  having  the  right  to  the  roadway 
unless  it  be  equipped  with  a  brake.  Not  long  since,  a 
cyclist  in  England  ran  into  and  accidentally  killed  a  man  ;  a 
jury  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter  because  his  bicycle 
was  unprovided  with  a  brake  ;  it  was  held  that  it  was  crim- 
inal negligence. 

Judging  from  the  tone  of  the  press  and  public  in  New 
York,  I  am  much  inclined  to  think  that  the  aldermen  will 
pass  an  ordinance  making  the  use  of  brakes  obligatory. 
And  I  think  it  will  be  a  good  thing  if  they  do. 

New  York,  February  11,  1896.  Flaneur. 


Possibly  the  most  striking  and  daring  piece  of  work  ever 
produced  by  Frederick  Macmonnies,  the  sculptor,  whose 
work  at  the  World's  Fair  placed  him  among  the  foremost 
artists  of  our  time,  is  his  new  Shakespeare.  It  is  different 
from  any  other  statue  which  has  ever  been  made  to  im- 
mortalize the  hero  of  Stratford.  He  is  dressed  like  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  time  in .  which  he  lived,  has  an  easy,  un- 
aggressive attitude,  and  a  serious,  thoughtful  face.  Mr. 
Macmonnies  spent  several  weeks  in  Stratford,  making  notes 
and  gaining  suggestions.  The  general  form  of  the  skull  he 
got  from  the  Stratford  bust,  believing  it  to  be  a  direct  cast 
from  nature.  He  also  received  hints  for  other  portions  of 
the  figure  from  the  Droeshout  portrait.  The  figure  was  de- 
signed for  the  Congressional  Library  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Macmonnies,  though  but  thirty-three  years  of  age,  is 
one  of  the  most  successful  sculptors  living.  It  is  impossible 
for  him  to  complete,  or  even  undertake,  the  work  that  is 
offered  to  him.  His  student  career  was  as  successful  as  his 
career  as  an  artist.  For  two  successive  years  he  took  the 
highest  honors  offered  to  foreigners.  His  Bacchante  was 
purchased  by  the  French  Government  for  the  Luxembourg 
Museum. 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  State  seals  printed  on 
millions  of  national-bank  notes  are  incorrect.  The  seals  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  State  in  which  the  issuing  bank 
is  located  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side  of  these  notes,  the 
United  States  seal  being  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Terri- 
tories, and  about  two  years  ago  Robert  Stockwell  Hatcher, 
reading  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  an  expert 
in  heraldry,  drew  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  Department 
to  the  fact  that  the  State  seal  on  a  Baltimore  national-bank 
note  was  incorrectly  drawn.  Since  then  he  has  been  work- 
ing in  collaboration  —  gratuitously,  by  the  way  —  with  the 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  and  has  dis- 
covered errors  in  the  seals  of  twenty-one  States,  which  are 
being  rectified  as  quickly  as  the  facilities  of  the  department 
will  permit. 

There  is  an  annex  of  bicyclists  who  have  each  made  a 
record  of  more  than  one  thousand  miles  in  1895,  and  re- 
ceived a  medal  therefor,  in  the  New  York  Athletic  Club, 
and  they  have  rolled  up  a  total  of  284,634  miles  in  the  year. 
One  member,  a  business  man,  has  a  record  of  nearly 
thirteen  thousand  miles,  an  average  of  thirty-five  miles  a 
day,  winter  and  summer,  rain  or  shine. 


A  sure  cure  for  seasickness  is  announced  by  a  New  York 
physician.  It  consists  in  bromidization,  and  this  condition 
is  effected  by  taking  a  thirty-grain  dose  of  bromide  of  sodium 
three  times  a  day  for  two  or  three  days  before  sailing,  con- 
tinuing the  dosing  for  several  days.  The  physician  says  this 
bromidization  has  no  evil  effect. 


A  lad  gathering  wood  the  other  day,  in  the  ruins  of  a  New 
York  building  that  had  been  burned  down,  attempted  to  tear 
up  and  appropriate  a  wooden  box  in  the  basement,  and  while 
so  doing  laid  hold  of  a  wire  in  the  box.  It  was  the  exposed 
end  of  an  electric  light  wire,  and  his  hand  was  very  severely 

burned. 

«-*-*. 

A  suggestion  has  been  made  that  the  name  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven  be  made  the  basis  of  a  new  verb,  as  Captain  Boycott's 
was.  "To  dunraven"  a  man  would  mean  to  accuse  him 
without  foundation,  to  malign  him  without  cause,  to  speak  ill 
of,  to  blackguard,  to  traduce. 


A  New  York  dry-goods  firm  has  secured  a  lodgment  in 
upper  Fifth  Avenue,  at  the  corner  of  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  and  under  the 
shadow  of  the  most  palatial  residences  in  the  city.  Others 
are  sure  to  follow. 


Is  tobacco  injurious?  An  old  man  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  London,  though  an  ardent  smoker,  would  have 
been  a  hundred  if  he  had  lived  until  March  1st.  But  he 
fired  his  bed  one  night  with  tobacco-ash,  and  that  finished 
him. 


Camel's  flesh  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Parisian  bill  of 
fare,  Algerian  butchers  undertaking  to  provide  the  supply. 
The  meat  is  said  to  taste  like  beef,  though  white  like  veal. 
The  hump  is  considered  a  great  delicacy  by  the  Arabs. 


"  The  Valley  of  the  Younger  Sons "  is  the  sobriquet  of 
Wet  Mountain  Valley,  in  Colorado.  It  is  chiefly  populated 
with  Englishmen  of  that  class. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Miss  Balfour  says  in  her  book  that  she  saw  in  Dr. 
Jameson  the  hardest  working-man  in  South  Africa,  a  firm 
ruler  and  humane  reclaimer  of  the  native  race. 

Count  Henckel  von  Donnersmarck,  the  last  descendant 
of  Goethe,  who  died  recently  in  Germany,  was  the  man  who 
married  the  notorious  adventuress  at  the  court  of  Napoleon 
the  Third,  Mme.  de  Paiva. 

Veres tchagin's  right  hand  is  a  freak.  A  leopard  bit  off 
his  thumb.  A  rifle  ball  struck  the  middle  finger  during  a 
battle,  and  the  rest  were  badly  smashed  up  in  a  sledge 
accident.     The  hand  is  stiff,  but  it  can  paint. 

Jean  Lassalle,  the  famous  baritone,  who  sang  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  the  winter  of  1894,  has  set 
up  as  a  cement  manufacturer  at  Chantemelle,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Seine,  France.  He  takes  an  active  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  several  hundred  workmen. 

M.  Lemaitre,  the  new  French  Academician,  is  the  son  of 
a  peasant  school- master,  and  he  was  designed  for  the  priest- 
hood, but  instead  he  became  the  favorite  theatrical  critic  of 
Paris  and  then  a  successful  dramatic  author  and  novelist. 
M.  Lemaitre  is  a  man  of  robust  figure  and  medium  height, 
and  though  he  is  hardly  forty,  he  is  growing  gray. 

Jules  Simon,  eighty-two  years  old  last  month,  says  that 
the  most  exciting  moment  of  his  life  was  when  he  was  trying 
to  obtain  a  concession  on  tariff  from  a  foreign  diplomat 
with  whom  President  Grevy  was  playing  billiards.  He 
whispered  to  Grevy  to  lose  the  game,  but  Grevy  insisted  on 
playing  to  win,  and  relented  only  when  he  observed  that  his 
minister  was  in  anguish. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset's  efforts  to  reform  Jane  Cakebread 
appear  to  have  been  futile.  That  notorious  offender  against 
sobriety,  convicted  more  than  three  hundred  times  in  Lon- 
don police-courts,  was  taken  to  the  home  at  Reigate,  which 
is  under  Lady  Henry's  direction.  She  caused  so  much 
trouble  there  that  it  was  determined  to  get  rid  of  her,  and 
now  the  unhappy  woman  is  to  be  declared  insane. 

Baron  de  Rothschild,  of  Paris,  once  called  Guzman 
Blanco  the  richest  man  in  the  world.  When  the  Venezuelan 
dictator  protested  against  the  compliment,  Rothschild  re- 
torted :  "You  are  surely  the  richest  man  in  the  world,  for 
who  else  has  estates  comprising  600,000  square  miles  of 
territory  ?  Who  else  has  an  income  of  $37,000,000  ?  Who 
else  has  2,500,000  slaves?"  Guzman  was  not  slow  in  see- 
ing the  point. 

The  Queen  of  Portugal  has  just  terminated  her  second 
year's  study  of  medicine,  and  has  passed  her  examinations 
before  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Lisbon.  Queen  Amelie 
does  not  intend  to  practice,  of  course.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
said  that  her  medical  library  is  the  best  of  its  kind  in  Portu- 
gal ;  that  she  reads  French,  English,  Spanish,  and  Italian, 
and  takes  all  the  leading  medical  reviews  published  in  these 
languages  ;  and  that  she  corresponds  with  eminent  physi- 
cians on  special  subjects. 

During  the  brief  but  lively  war  scare  over  the  question  of 
the  Venezuelan  boundary,  it  was  observable  that  the  London 
newspapers  gave  great  attention  to  everything  that  Edison 
was  reported  to  have  said  concerning  his  schemes  for  the 
defense  of  New  York,  and  his  projects  for  annihilating  a 
hostile  fleet.  In  many  respects  the  Wizard  of  Menlo  Park 
is  to  Englishmen  the  greatest  American  of  the  day.  They 
have  no  man  to  match  him,  and  there  is  much  of  the  ro- 
mantic to  them  in  his  personality. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Standard  says  of  the 
Sultan  :  "  He  is  absolutely  reckless  as  to  the  fate  of  his 
people  or  the  future  of  his  empire.  So  long  as  he  has  his 
Circassian  girls  for  playthings,  his  pet  regiments  to  line  the 
roads  on  Fridays,  his  favorite  priests  to  pray  with,  and  his 
court  buffoons  to  make  merry  for  him  ;  so  long  as  his  army 
of  spies  enables  him  to  arrest  and  suppress  the  unruly,  and 
his  tribes  of  sycophants  are  ever  ready  to  pour  honey  into 
his  willing  ears  ;  so  long  as  twenty  fat  pashas  run  up  the 
Yildiz  Hill  behind  his  victoria,  and  the  gates  clang  heavily 
behind  him  as  he  reaches  the  seclusion  of  the  harem — he  is 
satisfied." 

Sunday  was  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  day  at  home.  "  As 
he  greeted  some  of  his  friends,"  says  the  Boston  Transcript, 
"at  the  door  of  his  magnificent  studio  (the  'show'  studio 
of  London),  one  Sunday  afternoon,  the  latest  rays  of  sun- 
light touched  the  wavy  masses  of  his  silver  hair  and  caused 
his  fine  profile  to  stand  out,  cameo-like,  against  a  back- 
ground of  rich,  dark  draperies.  He  wore  a  shabby,  short 
coat  of  black  velvet,  and  could  not  have  looked  more  thor- 
oughly the  aristocrat  had  he  been  dressed  to  appear  at  court. 
1  Have  you  seen  my  Corots  and  my  Constables,  and  have 
you  looked  into  the  dining-room  yet? '  he  asked.  '  No  ?  I 
want  you  to  see  them,  and  I'll  take  you  myself.'  Then, 
leaving  his  guests  to  entertain  each  other  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, the  host  led  the  way  down-stairs,  telliDg  as  he  went 
something  of  the  pictures  which  line  the  way." 

During  a  recent  tour  made  by  President  Kruger,  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic,  at  one  place  a  leading  burgher  wanted 
a  compulsory  education  law.  The  president  simply  would 
not  hear  of  it.  "No,  no,"  he  curtly  replied,  "that  is  a 
church  question,  not  a  political  one."  "But,"  urged  another 
burgher,  "why  could  we  not  have  compulsory  education,  as 
other  countries  have?"  "Yes."  replied  the  president,  "edu- 
cation is  compulsory  in  other  countries,  but  so  is  military 
service.  This  is  a  republic,  and  people  may  keep  their  chil- 
dren in  ignorance  if  they  please."  President  Kruger  him- 
self has  confined  his  reading  to  the  Bible  and  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  until  recently,  when  somebody  gave  him  a  copy 
of  one  of  Mark  Twain's  books.  The  humor  of  the  famous 
American  joker  happened  to  hit  the  slow-going  old  Boer  in 
the  right  place,  and  he  has  purchased  a  full  set  of  Mr. 
Clemens's  works. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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THE    CARNIVAL    IN    ITALY. 


Gay  Scenes  that  Usher  in  the  Lenten  Season— Maskers  who  Wage 

a  Merry  War   with    Confetti — How  an  American 

Girl  Got  a  Souvenir. 

Whoever  has  seen  Mardi  Gras  in  all  its  glory  in  New 
Orleans  will  say  that  for  splendid  processions  of  "  floats," 
Louisiana's  King  Momus  beats  the  world.  And  he  is  right. 
In  many  ways  our  Southern  city  has  outdone  the  world  in 
its  lavish  display  in  carnival  season.  Mythology,  history, 
and  romance  are  ransacked  to  furnish  subjects  to  be  done 
in  marvelous  papier-mache  figures  animated  by  a  human 
core.  As  you  will  remember,  the  darkey  preponderates  in 
the  horse-play  among  the  foot-passengers  of  the  thronged 
streets.  It  is  beyond  the  height  of  his  ambition  to  pose  on 
the  gorgeous  cotton-wagons,  and  he  contents  himself  with 
being  a  frog  or  a  monkey  tweaking  other  frogs'  and  mon- 
keys' tails. 

That  same  darkey  would  be  delirious  with  delight  if  he 
were  provided  with  the  Italian  carnival  weapons  and  ammu- 
nition, for  there  remain  certain  features  peculiar  to  the 
Italian  carnival  that  have  not  yet  taken  a  firm  foot-hold  in 
this  country.  The  commonest  weapon  is  a  big,  long- 
handled  tin  scoop,  and  the  ammunition  is  plaster  pellets.  I 
hate  to  destroy  your  cherished  illusion  of  showers  of  bon- 
bons, but  truth  compels  me.  Under  the  name  of  gesso,  the 
plaster  grape-shot  does  the  main  execution  in  the  fight,  and 
is  bought  by  the  sack  of  a  hundred  pounds  or  so.  Cori- 
ander-seeds, coated  with  gayly  colored  pink  and  green  plas- 
ter, go  by  the  name  of  coriandoli.  Then,  showing  that, 
after  all,  there  is  some  foundation  to  your  bonbon  myth, 
there  are  the  far  costlier  and  more  sparingly  used  gettoni. 
These  are  candies,  generally  chocolates  adulterated  to  an 
unrecognizable  degree — for  both  chocolate  and  sugar  are 
dear  under  King  Humbert — artistically  wrapped  in  tin-foil 
and  wound  in  gay  tissue-paper  ribbons. 

You  begin,  a  few  days  before  the  carnival  opens,  to 
notice  strange  figures  appearing  on  the  streets.  Peasants 
are  gathering  from  far  and  near  for  their  share  of  the  uni- 
versal fun  ;  and  profit  is  in  their  mind  as  well  as  pleasure. 
Do  you  notice  what  that  brown-cheeked  lad  is  holding  and 
putting  now  and  then  to  his  lips  ?  It  is  the  sampogna. 
It  consists  of  a  set  of  eight  reeds  of  graduated  lengths  ; 
breathed  into  by  the  boy,  a  scale  of  wonderful  mellowness 
is  produced.  Though  you  have  never  heard  the  instrument 
before,  it  seems  strangely  familiar  to  you,  till  you  recall  its 
very  counterpart,  larger  to  be  sure,  in  the  famous  Bolognese 
picture  by  Raphael,  the  "St.  Cecilia."  And  this  similarity 
convinces  you  that  the  sampogna  held  by  the  saint  re- 
puted to  have  invented  the  pipe-organ,  is,  in  fact,  the 
primitive  form  of  that  most  noble  of  instruments.  The 
za7npognatore  wears  the  picturesque  dress — shabby  but 
richly  tinted  blue  or  brown  velveteen  jacket  and  trousers, 
and  the  very  hat  with  the  peacock-feather — you  have  seen  in 
so  many  pictures.  From  the  knee  down  his  stalwart  legs 
are  swathed  in  homespun,  bound  and  cross-gartered  with 
leathern  thongs.  He  is  from  the  Abruzzi  Mountains,  and 
will  earn  a  pretty  penny  with  his  pipes,  he  and  his  fellow- 
pifferaro,  who  plays  the  fife,  before  returning  to  his  modest 
patrimony  of  a  half-dozen  chestnut-trees  and  his  herd  of 
goats  on  the  slopes  of  the  "  Gran  Sasso  " — the  Great  Rock. 

You  begin  to  realize  what  a  lively  battle  it  is  going  to  be 
when,  a  day  or  two  before  carnival  begins,  workmen  in 
blouses,  carrying  hammers  and  sacking,  go  to  work  on  the 
main  thoroughfares  carefully  putting  up  shutters  over  plate- 
glass  shop  fronts  and  covering  gilt  signs  above  and  below 
show-windows. 

So  far  as  duration  is  concerned,  Milan  enjoys  the  prefer- 
ence. The  Milanese  carnival  goes  by  the  name  of  the  "big 
Ambrosian  Carnival"  —  Carnevalone  Amdrosiano.  For, 
fifteen  centuries  ago,  to  console  Milan's  people  for  a  fearful 
plague  that  had  raged,  good  St.  Ambrose,  the  town's  patron 
saint,  decreed  that  four  additional  days  were  to  be  given 
over  to  feast  and  frolic.  Strange  enough  it  seems  that  all 
through  Ash-Wednesday,  until  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the 
city  is  one  big  playground.  On  the  Saturday  night  the  pag- 
eantry culminates  in  a  fairy-like  illumination  of  the  Cathedral 
Square.  Here  huge  masts,  hung  with  the  national  red, 
white,  and  green  streamers,  are  interlaced  by  wires  closely 
strung  with  colored  glass  cups,  holding  oil  and  wick — to 
American  eyes,  accustomed  to  Columbian  electric  fountains, 
a  primitive  mode  of  illumination.  Yet  it  has  a  charming 
effect,  as  when,  to  celebrate  Queen  Margherita's  coming,  the 
lampions  were  grouped  to  shape  yellow  and  white  daisies. 
Electric-light  globes  were  thoroughly  dimmed  by  trans- 
parencies put  over  them,  every  facade  gleamed  with  gas, 
lamps,  or  candles. 

Naples,  perhaps,  offers  as  gay  a  scene  in  carnival  week  as 
any  town  in  Italy.  If  you  want  to  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
fun,  put  on  your  oldest  clothes — never,  by  any  chance,  a  tall 
hat,  or  you  will  be  mobbed.  I  still  regret  a  most  becoming 
stitched-cloth  traveling  hat,  out  of  whose  seams  I  never  suc- 
ceeded in  brushing  the  white  dust.  A  wedding  hat  shower- 
ing grains  of  rice  is  not  in  it.  And  then  one's  hair  !  You 
suggest  sallying  out  on  foot.  In  this  case,  you  can  at  best 
be  only  an  assailed  instead  of  an  assailant,  for  our  ammuni- 
tion is  not  of  a  portable  nature.  If  you  wish  to  get  many 
points  of  view,  we  will  take  an  open  cab  by  the  hour,  slip 
on  dominoes — sheets  have  been  known  to  serve — --buy  two 
scoops  and  a  bag  of  coriandoli  to  be  hoisted  to  the  unoccu- 
pied seat,  and  off  we  go  at  a  Neapolitan  horse's  frantic  trot 
down  the  broad  Via  Roma. 

But  you  do  not  trot  far — nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  sea  of 
human  heads,  interspersed  with  slow-moving  carriages. 
All  the  balconies,  many  transformed  by  decorations,  are 
crowded  to  their  utmost.  Now  and  then,  to  be  sure,  one 
sees  some  artistic  or  literary  celebrity  throning  alone. 
There  poses  a  quaint,  would-be  Japanese,  framed  in  a  rich 
background  of  oriental  stuffs.  She  nonchalantly  tosses  red 
an*4  white  camellias  from  a  bamboo  basket  at  her  side  to  a 
"ew   favored  cavaliers   who   drive   by,  hand   on  heart ;- now 


their  button-holes  boast  a  flower  from  the  hand  of  the  ad- 
mired Cataneo,  the  Dona  Sol  in  the  never-old  "  Ernani." 

That  fine-looking  fellow  is  Prince  Gerace.  He  is  tremen- 
dously popular,  to  the  extent  of  coming  in  for  a  verse  in  last 
year's  prize-song,  "  Bicicletta."  For  at  Piedigrotta,  a  gay 
suburb  of  Naples,  every  year  a  tournament  of  song  is  held  ; 
certain  favorite  composers  compete,  and  the  song  that  capti- 
vates the  public  fancy  gets  the  prize.  You  will  realize  the 
vogue  of  such  a  song  when  you  recall  that  the  gay  "  Funiculi- 
Funicula  "  carried  off  the  palm  in  18S0,  celebrating  the  open- 
ing of  the  Vesuvian  funicular  railway.  Last  year  the  bicycle 
song  took  the  public  by  storm  ;  the  "miraculous  horse  that 
always  runs  and  never  tires"  is  represented  as  carrying  not 
only  a  plebeian  lover  and  his  lass,  but  noble  Prince  Gerace 
as  well.  Here  on  Via  Roma  the  prince,  with  a  few  boon 
companions,  has  turned  his  balcony  into  an  idealized  bit  of 
the  sea  :  green  velvet  waves  hung  with  silver  nets,  corals, 
and  shells.  He  and  his  friends  figure  as  very  lively  and 
life-like  lobsters,  in  spite  of  their  boiled  color. 

Many  masks  are  worn,  even  in  day-time.  Yet  it  is  not 
de  rigiteur.  You  drive  by  in  your  open  cab  and  single  out 
some  acquaintance  to  be  favored  by  a  volley  of  your  gesso. 
It  is  quite  as  likely,  however,  that  you,  a  man — for  few 
women,  except  foreigners,  are  seen  in  carriages — attract  the 
notice  of  some  pretty  stranger  in  a  balcony,  and  you  halt  to 
pay  her  the  compliment  of  a  scoopful.  She  returns  it  by 
launching  a  handful  of  gettoni  at  you.  The  chances  are 
that  few  of  the  candy  shuttle-cocks  reach  you.  So  far  as  I 
could  see,  women  are  no  better  shots  with  scoops  than  with 
guns. 

Now  a  car,  one  of  the  most  amusing,  drives  by,  hugely 
applauded.  On  it  stands  a  fiasco,  a  wicker-covered  Chianti 
bottle,  ten  or  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  a  pun  perpetrated  by 
the  "  Society  of  Artists  "  upon  the  recent  fiasco  of  the  opera, 
"The  Black  Mountains,"  by  Augusta  Holmes,  the  Irish- 
French  woman  composer,  who  writes  such  original  but  un- 
singable  music.  The  big  fiasco  is  surrounded  by  nimble 
two-legged  champagne-bottles  and  glasses,  who,  along  with 
the  more  telling  ammunition,  toss  flasks  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes. 

The  Baccarat  Club's  gorgeous  car,  "  Fortune,"  now  rounds 
the  turn.  There  stands  the  goddess,  as  life-like  as  papier- 
machi  and  paint  can  make  her,  with  blindfolded  eyes,  turn- 
ing her  wheel.  Behind  her,  in  a  fine,  careless  heap,  are 
piled  gigantic  cards,  bank-notes,  coins,  billiard-balls  and 
cues,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  ensconced  the  knights  of 
the  green  carpet.  All  the  tools  of  the  trade  in  clever 
miniature  imitations  are  thrown  as  costly  souvenirs  to  a  few 
favored  ones,  and  grabbed  for  by  the  surging  crowd  on 
foot.  My  pretty  California  friend  with  me  on  our  Ameri- 
can consul's  balcony  confides  to  me  :  "  I  positively  must 
have  one  of  those  dear  little  dice,"  and  claps  so  vigorously, 
and  finally  calls  out  so  piteously,  that  a  good-natured  club- 
man takes  aim  at  her.  Woman-like,'  she  dodges,  and  only 
secures  a  microscopic  pack  of  cards.  Erica. 

February,  1896. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Dr.  Van  Dyck,  who  died  recently  at  Beirut,  Syria,  was 
known  throughout  that  country  as  "El  Hakim,"  the  doctor. 
He  went  to  Syria  from  New  York  as  a  missionary  physician, 
and  soon  became  so  fluent  in  the  speech  of  the  Arabs  that 
it  came  near  costing  him  his  life.  At  first  he  adopted  the 
native  dress,  but  during  an  outbreak  between  the  Maronites 
and  the  Druses,  as  he  was  returning  one  night  from  a  visit 
to  a  patient,  he  was  seized  by  a  band  of  marauders,  who 
were  about  to  assassinate  him.  He  protested  that  he  was 
an  American,  a  physician  who  had  been  in  attendance  on 
one  of  their  own  men,  but  his  Arabic  was  too  perfect — they 
did  not  believe  him.  '  As  a  shibboleth,  they  asked  him  a 
question,  the  answer  to  which  involved  the  mention  of  a  cer- 
tain bridge.  His  unhesitating  answer  was  near  being  his 
death,  for  they  dragged  him  from  his  horse,  declaring  that 
no  foreigner  could  pronounce  that  word.  Dr.  Van  Dyck, 
however,  insisted  on  being  taken  before  the  sheik,  and  his 
manner  was  so  impressive  that  his  demand  was  granted. 
The  sheik  recognized  him,  and  sent  his  late  captors  home 
with  him  as  a  guard,  but  warned  him  never  again  to  wear 
native  dress — he  was  too  good  an  Arab  ! 


All  but  one  of  the  Presidents — Buchanan — married. 
All  but  one — Cleveland — were  married  before  they  were 
elected  President.  Cleveland  was  the  only  President  mar- 
ried in  the  White  House.  Two  Presidents — Tyler  and 
Fillmore — married  twice.  Five — Washington,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Jackson,  and  Fillmore  (the  second  marriage) 
wedded  widows.  Another  curious  Presidential  coincidence 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  two  Presidents — Jackson  and  J.  Q. 
Adams — were  born  in  the  year  1767,  and  two — Grant  and 
Hayes — in  1822.  Jackson  succeeded  Adams  and  Hayes 
followed  Grant. 


Professor  Roentgen's  use  of  the  cathode  rays  in  photog- 
raphy pales  into  insignificance  beside  the  discovery  Pro- 
fessor Salvioni,  of  Perugia,  claims  to  have  made.  In  a 
paper  which  he  read  two  weeks  ago  before  the  Rome  Medi- 
cal Academy,  he  described  an  optical  instrument  of  his  in- 
vention which  enables  the  human  eye,  by  means  of  the 
Roentgen  rays,  to  see  through  anything  which  those  rays 
can  penetrate.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Salvioni  produced 
his  wonderful  invention,  and  by  its  means  physicians  pres- 
ent were  enabled  to  see  the  contents  of  a  closed  aluminum 
box. 


Embassador  Bayard's  deafness  has  of  late  increased  to 
such  an  extent  (according  to  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald)  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  transact  business  except  by  correspondence.  Such  a 
thing  as  a  personal  interview  between  Salisbury  or  Cham- 
berlain and  our  embassador  is  almost  out  of  the  question, 
and  so  painful  that  officials  of  the  foreign  office  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  expedients  and  excuses  to  escape  the  ordeal. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 
[As  the  Argonaut  remarked  last  week,  San  Francisco  was  almost  the  only 
city  inthe  land  that  did  not  in  some  way  observe  the  anniversary  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln's  birthday  on  February  12th.  At  this  time,  and  in  view,  also, 
of  the  recent  feeling  between  the  United  States  and  England,  it  is  interesting 
to  read  the  following  poem,  which  appeared,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of 
the  President,  in  Punch,  which  had  theretofore  heaped  unending  gibes  and  con- 
tumely upon  Mr.  Lincoln. — Eds.] 

You  lay  a  wreath  on  murdered  Lincoln's  bier, 
You,  who  with  mocking  pencil  wont  to  trace, 

Broad  for  the  self-complacent  British   sneer, 

His  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed  face, 

His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkempt,  bristling  hair, 
His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease, 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair, 

Of  power  or  will  to  shine,  of  art  to  please  ; 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil's  laugh, 
Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  were  plain  ; 

Reckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph 
Of  chief's  perplexity,  or  people's  pain  : 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  winding-sheet 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  he  lived  to  rear  anew. 

Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 
Say,  scurrile  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes  :  he  had  lived  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer, 
To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  own  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 
This  rail-splitter  a  true-born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I  had  learn'd  to  rue, 
Noting  how  to  occasion's  height  he  rose  ; 

How  his  quaint  wit  made  home-truth  seem  more  true  ; 
How,  iron-like,  his  temper  grew  by  blows  ; 

How  humble,  yet  how  hopeful  he  could  be  ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same  ; 
Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  he, 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

He  went  about  his  work — such  work  as  few 
Ever  had  laid  on  head  and  heart  and  hand — 

As  one  who  knows,  where  there's  a  task  to  do, 

Man's  honest  will  must  Heaven's  good  grace  command  ; 

Who  trusts  the  strength  will  with  the  burden  grow, 
That  God  makes  instruments  to  work  his  will, 

If  but  that  will  we  can  arrive  to  know, 

Nor  tamper  with  the  weights  of  good  and  ill. 

So  he  went  forth  to  battle,  on  the  side 

That  he  felt  clear  was  Liberty's  and  Right's, 

As  in  his  peasant  boyhood  he  had  plied 

His  warfare  with  rude  Nature's  thwarting  mights — 

The  uncleared  forests,  the  unbroken  soil, 

The  iron-bark,  that  turns  the  lumberer's  axe, 

The  rapid,  that  o'erbears  the  boatman's  toil, 

The  prairie,  hiding  the  mazed  wanderer's  tracks, 

The  ambushed  Indian,  and  the  prowling  bear — 

Such  were  the  deeds  that  helped  his  youth  to  train  : 

Rough  culture,  but  such  trees  large  fruit  may  bear, 
If  but  their  stocks  be  of  right  girth  and  grain. 

So  he  grew  up,  a  destined  work  to  do, 

And  lived  to  do  it :  four  long-suffering  years' 

Ill-fate,  ill-feeling,  ill-report,  lived  through, 

And  then  he  heard  the  hisses  changed  to  cheers, 

The  taunts  to  tribute,  the  abuse  to  praise, 

And  took  both  with  the  same  unwavering  mood  ; 

Till,  as  he  came  on  light,  from  darkling  days, 

And  seemed  to  touch  the  goal  from  where  he  stood, 

A  felon  hand,  between  the  goal  and  him, 

Reached  from  behind  his  back,  a  trigger  prest, 

And  those  perplexed  and  patient  eyes  were  dim, 

Those  gaunt,  long-laboring  limbs  were  laid  to  rest ! 

The  words  of  mercy  were  upon  his  lips, 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  this  vile  murderer  brought  swift  eclipse 

To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  New,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  : 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  when  it  at  last  beat  high  ; 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came  ! 

A  deed  accurst !     Strokes  have  been  struck  before 
By  the  assassin's  hand,  whereof  men  doubt 

If  more  of  horror  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly  out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a  strife, 

Whate'er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 

And  with  the  martyr's  crown  crownest  a  life 

With  much  to  praise,  little  to  be  forgiven. 

— Tom  Taylor. 
^  m  m 

Rear-Admiral  S.  Makaroff,  of  the  Russian  navy,  is  the 
inventor  of  the  Makaroff  ram-guard,  which,  though  it  was 
devised  but  a  short  time  ago,  has  received  much  favor- 
able comment  from  authorities  in  maritime  matters.  It  is 
designed  to  minimize  the  effects  of  collisions  at  sea,  such  as 
resulted  in  the  sinking  of  the  Elbe  and  the  British  man-of- 
war  Camperdown,  to  mention  only  two  well-known  disasters. 
The  unprotected  sharp  edge  of  a  steamer  or  the  ram  of  a 
war-ship  now  penetrates  the  skin  of  the  modern  iron  vessel 
in  a  collision,  as  a  hatchet  penetrates  the  side  of  a  tin-can, 
and  water-tight  compartments  have  been  found  an  inadequate 
protection.  Admiral  Makaroff  has  suggested  that  the  prow  ' 
of  a  steamer  or  the  ram  of  a  war-ship  be  protected  with  a 
false  nose  which  shall  be  strong  enough  to  cut  the  water, 
but,  in  case  of  collision,  would  flatten  out  and  oppose  a 
broad  surface  to  the  other  vessel's  side.  The  invention  is 
being  generally  adopted  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  it  will 
doubtless  prove  of  great  benefit  to  humanity. 


Cornelia  Weekes,  widow  of  a  well-known  Brooklyn  under- 
taker, died  on  Saturday,  February  8th,  at  her  home  in 
Brooklyn,  aged  seventy  years.  On  the  following  day, 
Henry  I.  Eldert,  her  brother,  seventy-four  years  old,  died  at 
the  same  place.  .  Mrs.  Weekes  and  her  brother  had  been  in- 
valids for  more  than  a  year,  and  each  died  from  heart 
failure. 


France  has  just  recalled  the  Count  Lefebvre  de  Behaine, 
who  for  fourteen  years  has  been  her  embassador  at  the  Vat- 
ican, and  sent  in  his  place  a  certain  M.  Nisard,  who  is  stone 
deaf. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    BRITON    IN    THE    WEST. 

Extracts    from    the    "Strange    Career"    of  John    Gladwyn    Jebb- 

Mysterious  Murders  in  Colorado,  a  Perilous  Ride  on  Snow- 

Shoes,  and  a  Very  Brief  Mexican  Revolution. 


A  book  which  has  been  attracting  attention  of  late  is 
called  "  A  Strange  Career."  It  narrates  the  adventures  of 
John  Gladwyn  Jebb,  an  Englishman  who  spent  his  life  in 
wandering  over  various  parts  of  the  globe.  His  travels 
took  in  a  wide  range  of  country,  beginning  with  India  and 
extending  to  Central  and  South  America  ;  but  the  book  is 
devoted  largely  to  his  experiences  in  Colorado  and  Mexico. 

For  a  number  of  years  he  made  his  head-quarters  in  the 
mountains  of  Colorado,  where  he  had  mining  interests,  and 
during  this  period  he  traveled  over  various  sections  of  the 
country.  Afterwards  his  business  was  transferred  to 
Mexico,  and  he  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  physical  features  of  that  country  which  has 
rarely  been  equaled. 

His  biography,  which  makes  interesting  reading,  has  been 
written  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  John  Gladwyn  Jebb. 

It  was  during  Mr.  Jebb's  sojourn  in  Colorado  that  he  first 
heard  of  some  mysterious  murders  which  were  agitating  the 
people  of  the  State.     The  facts  are  thus  narrated  : 

Colorado  and  its  neighborhood  were  just  beginning  to  settle  down 
into  a  fairly  respectable  place,  where  murders  were  infrequent,  and 
where  such  as  did  occur  were  usually  considered  to  be  richly  de- 
served .  .  .  when  the  driver  of  the  Colorado  Springs  stage  brought 
in  news  of  a  murder  having  been  committed  in  Ute  Creek.  Probably 
no  one  would  have  been  greatly  disturbed  by  this  announcement,  but 
for  several  curious  features  in  the  case.  The  murdered  man  had 
been  shot  in  his  tracks  and  then  marked  with  two  deep  gashes,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  upon  his  chest.  His  scalp  was  still  where  nature 
placed  it  and  he  had  not  been  robbed,  so  that  his  death  was  not  the 
work  of  either  "roadagents"  or  Indians.  Therefore  it  must  have 
been  the  result  of  sheer  spite  or  "  cussedness."  The  whole  thiDg 
seemed  queer  ;  but  probably,  as  the  murdered  man  was  a  stranger, 
the  manner  of  his  death  would  soon  have  been  forgotten,  but  that  a 
few  days  afterward  news  was  brought  of  two  more  murders — one  on 
the  road  below  Georgetown  and  the  other  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
off.  Both  were  apparently  the  work  of  one  hand,  for  neither  had 
been  robbed,  and  both  bore  the  fatal  sign  of  the  deeply-cut  cross  on 
the  chest  ;  while  stranger  than  all,  although  so  far  apart,  they  both 
appeared  to  have  been  killed  the  same  day.  Nothing  had  made  such 
a  stir  since  people  first  penetrated  into  those  mountain  passes  ;  for  it 
looked  as  though  some  one  were  at^  work  who  killed  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  slaying,  and  no  man  knew  if  his  turn  might  not  come 
next.  Search-parties  were  sent  out,  but  with  no  result,  except  that 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  gang  was  at  work,  for  the  road 
near  the  murdered  man  in  each  instance  was  covered  with  horses' 
tracks,  but  with  so  many,  and  going  in  such  different  directions,  thai 
it  was  useless  to  attempt  to  follow  them.  A  week  later,  yet  another 
body  was  found,  about  twenty  miles  south  of  Denver,  evidently  re- 
cently killed,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  marked  with  the  same 
sign  as  the  other  three.  .  .  .  The  vigilantes  took- the  affair  up,  but 
with  no  success  whatever  ;  and  week  after  week  news  would  come  of 
other  ghastly  crossed  bodies  found  perhaps  as  much  as  two  hundred 
miles  away  Irom  the  last  one  ;  until  by  the  time  the  snow  began  to  fly 
in  November,  there  had  been  over  twenty  murders  committed  by  that 
secret  band  of  assassins. 

While  the  country  was  still  deeply  stirred  over  these 
events,  Jebb  went  out  with  a  hunting-party  in  search  of  big 
game.  Unexpectedly  they  came  upon  a  new  victim,  marked 
like  the  others.  Following  on  a  fresh  trail,  which  was  evi- 
dently the  murderer's,  they  succeeded  in  tracking  him  and 
shooting  him  down.  The  motive  of  this  shocking  series  of 
crimes  is  difficult  to  credit.     It  is  told  in  these  words  : 

Great  crimes  are  not  always  bred  of  great  injuries,  for  this  was  the 
trivial  cause  of  fiendish  hate  and  vengeance.  It  seemed  that  when 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  had  a  joint  legislature,  he  was  one  of  the 
Mexican  delegates  chosen  to  go  to  Denver.  Of  course  the  two  sets 
of  men  detested  each  other,  and  the  Colorado  "  boys  "  were  for  ever 
playing  tricks  on  the  Mexicans,  who  retaliated  when  they  could.  But 
this  particular  Mexican  took  it  all  in  earnest,  and  when  he  was 
finally  christened  "  Big  Foot,"  in  delicate  allusion  to  the  size  of  his 
extremities,  he  fairly  boiled  over,  and  left  the  court-house,  cursing 
the  whole  American  nation  (including  the  Canadas),  and  swearing  he 
would  be  bitterly  revenged  upon  his  tormentors. 

And  revenged  he  was  in  a  horrible  manner. 
Mr.    Jebb  took  a   trip    to    California   very    early  in  the 
seventies,  but  his  stay  was  not  long.     The  following  brief 
mention   of    San    Francisco   is  not  remarkable    for  its  ac- 
curacy : 

How  lovely  it  looked,  with  its  blue  sea  and  towering  mountains,  its 
gorgeous  flowers  and  abundant  fruits,  and  the  stately  palaces  which 
even  in  those  days  were  beginning  to  rise  upon  its  rocky  eminences. 
It  is  true  that  the  people  were  less  cultivated  than  their  surround- 
ings, and  that  a  six-shooter  was  as  necessary  an  article  of  attire  as 
trousers  ;  still  the  vigilantes  were  hard  at  work  improving  all  that, 
and  the  charm  of  a  new  civilization  makes  up  for  many  defects. 
Sacramento  also  seems  out  of  drawing  : 

Jack  soon  pushed  on  to  Sacramento,  then  at  its  very  worst  and 
rowdiest  ;  for  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height,  and  all  the  sweepings 
of  Europe  and  America  were  gathered  there,  drinking  and  gambling, 
fighting  and  murdering,  with  little  restraint  and  less  compunction — a 
"  straight  shot  "  the  only  reputation  of  any  importance.  Jack  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a  "  tenderfoot"  ;  nor,  with  his  stalwart  frame  and 
strongly  marked  bronzed  features,  did  he  look  like  one  ;  so  he  man- 
ages to  steer  clear  of  "rows,"  despite  the  damaging  facts  that  he 
neither  drank  nor  played  and  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a  "  Britisher." 
Our  hero  returns  to  Colorado,  where  he  is  placed  in 
charge  of  several  mines  at  high  altitudes.  The  following 
adventure  serves  to  show  some  of  the  hardships  of  the  life, 
where  we  find  him  braving  the  winter  snows  in  an  endeavor 
to  visit  the  various  mines  under  his  control  : 

On  one  memorable  occasion,  Jack  started  on  a  nocturnal  journey 
at  one  A.  M.,  and,  blessed  with  a^ood  moon,  he  made  capital  time, 
reaching  the  crest  of  the  range  by  daylight.  The  snow  was  in  ex- 
cellent traveling  condition,  the  crust  being  just  soft  enough  to  let 
the  twelve-foot  Norwegian  shoes  he  was  using  bite  well.  All  the 
lower  branches  of  the  pines  were  covered,  and  in  the  gulch  below 
the  snow  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  feet  deep.  On  the  crest  it 
was  blowing  hard,  and  the  wind  having  swept  the  ridges  clear,  he 
had  to  carry  his  shoes  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  to  where  a  long  valley, 
through  which  his  road  ran,  headed  up  to  the  highest  peak— 13.200 
feet  above  sea-level. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  Norwegian  snow-shoe  is  that  it  cuts 
into  hard  snow  just  deep  enough  to  give  a  grip  without  sinking  so 
far  as  to  stop  the  pace,  and  on  a  steep  down-grade  it  is  possible  to  go 
at  almost  any  speed,  if  the  balance-pole  be  used  carefully. 

Jack  fastened  his  shoes  on  again,  and  started  down-hill,  going 
slowly  at  first,  and  then  faster  and  faster  as  the  plateau  dipped  off 
toward  the  head  of  the  valley.  He  had  run  about  half  a  mile,  and 
was  traveling  almost  at  top  speed,  when  suddenly  he  found  himself 
in  the  air  and  got  a  fall  which  nearly  stunned  him.  He  had  struck  a 
sheet  of  ice,  and,  of  course,  the  shoes  lose  their  bite  instantly,  de- 
positing their  startled  wearer  on  the  broad  of  his  back  without  a 
moment's  warning.     Naturally  they  bbth  came  off,  and,  although  he 


clutched  at  them  instinctively,  he  only  succeeded  in  saving  one — the 
other  was  already  beyond  his  reach,  sliding  rapidly  out  of  sight  down 
the  mountain-side.  .  .  .  The  snow  around  him  was  very  deep,  and, 
though  it  was  harder  some  hundred  yards  above,  he  did  not  think  he 
could  get  there  ;  while  even  if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  there  were 
still  four  or  five  miles  of  snow,  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  thick,  between 
himself  and  his  destination. 

Before  him  were  twenty  miles  of  mountain  and  valley  to  the  near- 
est camp.  And  to  stay  where  he  was  meant  being  frozen  to  death  in 
a  few  hours.  There  was  plenty  of  choice,  but  of  the  possibility  of 
following  his  shoe,  which  would  of  course  slide  down  the  steepest 
grade  it  could  find,  and  would  therefore  pass  into  the  lower  valley  by 
means  of  a  rocky  gorge,  which  Jack  couid  see  from  where  he  stood, 
and  which  was  a  thoroughly  break-neck  place,  whence  it  would  be 
impossible  to  climb  up  again,  should  the  quest  be  unsuccessful. 
However,  any  chance  was  worth  trying  in  such  a  desperate  case,  and 
Jack  thought  that  as  the  shoe  he  had  would  naturally  follow  its  mate 
if  placed  on  the  same  grade,  his  best  plan  would  be  to  lie  down  upon 
it,  start  sliding,  and  trust  to  its  being  stopped  by  whatever  had 
arrested  its  fellow.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  he  carefully  found  the  place 
where  the  accident  had  happened,  put  the  remaining  shoe  on  the 
track,  and  then  lay  down  along  it,  rounding  his  chest  as  much  as 
possible  and  steering  with  his  elbows.  Down  they  went — sometimes 
sliding  along  gayly,  sometimes  plowing  heavily  through  the  soft 
drift  ;  on  and  on,  it  seemed  to  the  anxious  traveler  interminably. 
He  watched  keenly  for  any  trace  of  the  lost  shoe,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  a  bright  lookout  for  any  ghastly  header  that  might  be  in 
front  of  him.  At  last  he  came  to  a  turn  in  the  gully,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  in  his  good  fortune  when  he  caught  sight  of  the  lost 
shoe  sticking  out  of  some  drift  in  front  I  Slowly  and  anxiously  he 
extricated  it,  fearing  lest  the  toe  might  have  struck  a  rock  and  splin- 
tered. But  no — it  was  all  right  ;  and  in  a  moment  more  he  was  safe 
and  sweeping  down  into  timber. 

Some  idea  of  life  in  camp  may  be  gathered  from  this 
extract : 

At  one  of  the  mines  in  which  Jack  and  his  partners  were  interested, 
and  which  was  situated  far  above  timber  -  line,  the  works  had 
been  frozen  since  November,  and  the  camp  practically  deserted  by 
all  but  an  old  man,  three  women,  and  the  lad  who  drove  the  teams 
in  summer  and  experimented  in  cooking  during  the  winter.  But  as 
this  was  the  nearest  point,  and  lay  on  the  best  trail  to  the  other  camps 
which  Jack  must  visit  periodically  during  the  snows,  he  resolved  to 
take  up  his  winter  quarters  here.  December  set  in  badly  ;  storm 
followed  storm,  piling  up  the  snow  a  good  six  feet  around  the 
house,  while  at  the  head  of  the  gulch  it  was  twice  as  deep.  But  the 
great  fall  commenced  on  December  18th,  and  from  that  date  until 
January  6th  there  was  not  an  hour's  cessation.  The  snow  came 
down  ominously  day  by  day,  and  what  the  intensest  cold  was  no  one 
ever  knew,  for  again  and  again  the  mercury  was  found  frozen  in  the 
bulb,  although  the  thermometer  was  sheltered  in  an  outhouse.  The 
meat  was  literally  as  hard  as  boards,  and  venison-steak  had  to  be  cut 
with  a  saw,  being  afterward  hammered  into  splinters. 

It  was  practically  impossible  to  go  out  of  doors,  so  for  three  weeks 
the  distant  camps  remained  uninspected. 

Jebb's  career  in  Colorado  proved  to  be  a  failure  financially, 
and  later  we  find  him  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  Mexico 
to  inspect  and  report  upon  a  group  of  mines.  Here  is  some 
account  of  his  experiences  at  the  little  Indian  village  which 
was  his  destination  : 

The  Cacique  who  ruled,  and  virtually  owned  these  sierras  where 
the  little  mining-town  slumbered  peacefully,  had  been  working  the 
mines  in  a  primitive  way  all  his  life,  but  at  last  awoke  to  the 
superiority  of  nineteenth- century  methods,  as  against  those  employed 
at  about  the  time  of  the  Otomies.  Hence  Mr.  Jebb's  mission.  It 
turned  out  that  he  was  the  first  European  who  had  ever  penetrated 
into  this  mountain  abode  of  unmixed  Indians,  and  the  old  Cacique 
was  a  little  doubtful  of  his  reception  by  the  villagers.  He,  therefore, 
had  an  escort  awaiting  him  on  his  arrival,  consisting  of  a  captain  and 
six  soldiers,  and  Jack  afterward  learned  that  they  had  orders  to  shoot 
at  sight  the  first  person  who  cast  an  unfriendly  eye  on  El  Inglese. 
They  did  their  duty  nobly,  never  leaving  his  side  for  an  instant.  He 
used  to  fall  over  them  sleeping  outside  his  door  in  the  mornings,  and 
run  against  them  down  mines,  up  mountains,  and  in  every  sort  of 
unlikely  place.  .  .  .  Later  on,  when  the  works  were  in  full  swing  and 
several  Englishmen  employed  there,  a  company  of  infantry  was 
quartered  in  the  town  to  take  care  of  them.  But  the  natives  had 
taken  kindly  to  Jack  from  the  first,  and  did  not  seem  inclined  to  inter- 
fere with  the  others.  So  the  lieutenant  in  charge  —  an  amiable 
caballero,  with  a  cultivated  taste  for  Scotch  whisky— grew  tired  of  a 
post  which  was  such  a  sinecure.  His  desire  for  employment  grew 
upon  him,  until  one  day  he  said  to  Jack  :  "  Are  you  sure,  senor,  that 
no  one  has  threatened  you  since  you  have  been  here  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  slightest  degree,"  he  was  told. 

"  Well,  then,  has  any  one  been  at  all  uncivil  to  you  ?  "  was  the  next 
question. 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  have  all  been  kind  and  helpful,"  was  the 
reply. 

"Then,  senor,"  asked  the  lieutenant,  "  is  there  any  one  you  don't 
like?  Because,"  and  he  tapped  his  revolver  significantly,  "  my  men 
have  nothing  to  do,  and  idleness  is  bad  for  them." 

The  only  English  household  in  the  place  was  that  of  the 
superintendent's  wife,  and  there  all  the  Englishmen  boarded 
who  were  connected  with  the  mine.  An  incident  concern- 
ing this  establishment  is  related,  which  illustrates  the  primi- 
tive Mexican  method  of  dealing  out  justice  : 

After  a  time  the  mistress  of  the  establishment  took  to  fattening 
her  own  chickens  and  turkeys,  and  when  she  had  got  one  of  the  lat- 
ter up  to  the  requisite  degree  of  plumpness,  she  ordered  him  to  be 
killed  for  the  next  day's  dinner.  But  when  his  presence  was  re- 
quired in  order  that  his  neck  might  be  wrung,  he  was  discovered  to 
be  missing.  He  could  not  have  gone  away  by  himself,  so  therefore 
he  must  have  been  stolen,  and  the  services  of  the  one  policeman 
were  called  in.  He  hal  no  doubt  of  being  able  to  find  the  missing 
bird,  and  started  at  once  on  his  search",  which  he  conducted  on  the 
simple  principle  of  walking  into  every  hut  in  the  town  until  he  came 
to  one  where  a  turkey  was  hanging  half-roasted  over  the  fire.  The 
ingenious  officer  seized  it,  and  marching  off  to  his  employer,  asked 
if  she  recognized  the  fowl.  She  explained  that  she  found  a  difficulty 
in  doing  so,  as  the  last  time  she  had  met  him,  he  was  arrayed  in  all 
the  glory  of  his  feathers,  and  looked  rather  different  from  the  de- 
nuded, half-cooked  object  before  her.  "Nevermind,"  said  the  in- 
telligent native  ;  "  nobody  in  the  village  would  dream  of  killing  a 
turkey  of  his  own  on  anything  but  a  very  superior  saint's  day  ;  "  so 
leaving  the  defunct  bird  with  the  cook,  he  returned  to  the  culprit, 
whom  he  marched  off  to  the  judge.  A  little  later,  while  sitting  at 
dinner,  the  entire  tableful  were  convulsed  with  laughter  by  a  mes- 
sage arriving  from  the  judge  to  ask  what  the  senora  would  like  him 
to  do  to  the  thief.  If  she  had  replied,  "  Shoot  her  I  "  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  sentence  would  not  have  been  carried  out. 

Jack  paid  frequent  visits  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where,  at 
this  period,  the  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with  elec- 
tricity and  small  conflicts  were  frequent.  At  one  time  he 
witnessed  a  fight  between  the  mob  and  the  soldiers,  which 
took  place  in  the  Zocalo — a  beautiful  garden  surrounding 
the  cathedra],  where  large  numbers  of  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  congregate  in  the  evenings.  This  opera-bouffe 
combat  is  thus  described  : 

In  a  kiosk  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  splendid  circle  of  trees,  a 
military  band. was  playing  selections  from  "  Faust,"  while  people  saun- 
tered slowly  past  listening  to  the  music,  or  talking  softly  together.  It 
was  a  perfect  night,  now  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  the  clear  full  moon 
brought  into  strong  relief  the  great  white  towers  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  long,  palm-bordered  terrace  which  runs  about  its  base.  As 
Jack  and  his  companion  began  to  walk  up  and  down  here,  they  were 
accosted  by  an  officer,  who  was  evidently  on  guard.  He  said  he 
could  tell  the  sefiores  were  foreigners,  and  he  therefore  advised  them 
to  go  straight  home,  as  trouble  was  expected  that  night,  and  once 


firing  commenced  no  one's  life  would  be  safe  in  the  streets.  The 
two  men  thanked  the  courteous  officer  for  his  advice  ;  but  al- 
most before  they  had  finished  doing  so,  a  succession  of  shots 
were  heard  close  by,  followed  instantly  by  a  large  crowd  which 
surged  round  one  side  of  the  cathedral,  while  from  the  other 
side  a  troop  of  infantry  charged  with  pointed  bayonets.  In 
these  circumstances  discretion  was  certainly  the  better  part  of 
valor  for  people  caught  between  the  two  opposing  forces,  and 
our  friends  fled  down  the  steps  for  their  lives,  just  in  time  to 
escape  being  trampled  under  foot  by  the  excited  mob  or  spitted 
on  the  bayonets  of  the  soldiers.  As  the  fight  seemed  in- 
clined to  confine  itself  to  the  terrace  on  which  it  began,  the  pair 
went  over  to  the  band-stand,  about  a  hundred  yards  off,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  events.  It  was  evidently  a  desperate  struggle,  and 
the  firing  grew  continuous,  as  the  combatants  fought  to  the  air  of  the 
"  Soldiers' Chorus,"  for  the  band  never  left  off  playing.  Anything 
more  like  a  scene  from  "La  Grand  Duchesse  "  can  not  well  be  im- 
agined than  the  furious  battle  on  the  cathedral  steps,  while  the  stolid 
musicians  attended  strictly  to  business.  At  last  it  became  evident 
that  the  troops  were  getting  the  mastery,  as  the  mob  began  gradually 
to  fall  back,  firing  at  random  as  it  went.  Within  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  of  its  commencement  the  whole  thing  was  finished,  and  the 
only  sign  of  anything  unusual  having  taken  place  was  the  sight  of 
soldiers  marching  off  squads  of  prisoners.  The  rest  of  the  crowd 
had  melted  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had  made  the  attack. 

There  are  many  distinctively  Mexican  tales  narrated  be- 
sides those  relating  to  Jebb's  own  career,  but  these  we  will 
leave  the  reader  to  investigate  for  himself.  Enough  has 
been  quoted  to  show  the  character  of  the  book.  It  is  all  in 
the  same  lively  vein,  and  its  purpose  is  manifestly  more. to 
amuse  than  to  present  a  strictly  veracious  biography. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

Now  that  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Carlisle  have  "re- 
A  Genuine  plenished  the  Treasury"  in  the  Democratic 

Popular  way — that  is,  by  borrowing — let  us  see  what 

Loan.  lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the  latest  bond 

issue.  Although  this  loan  has  by  no  means  reached  the 
people,  but  has  been  practically  confined  to  Wall  Street,  it  is 
evident  that  many  hundreds  of  millions  could  be  raised 
directly  by  the  American  people — if  they  were  allowed  to 
buy  the  bonds  without  bidding  against  professional  bond- 
dealers  like  Pierpont  Morgan  and  others  of  his  kidney,  and 
if  the  methods  of  procuring  the  bonds  were  simple  and  clear, 
and  there  was  a  flat  rate  of  interest  and  a  fixed  price,  instead 
of  a  premium  and  a  net  rate. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  the  Republican  party.  It  will  not  be 
many  months  before  the  gang  of  incompetents  now  in 
power  will  be  driven  from  office.  They  will  probably  have 
to  borrow  more  money  before  they  get  out,  to  pay  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  government.  Let  them  borrow  it  in 
any  way  that  pleases  them — either  from  Lombard  Street  or 
Wall  Street.  But  as  soon  as  the  Republican  party  comes 
into  power — which  will  be  on  the  fourth  of  March  of  next 
year — let  a  genuine  popular  loan  be  inaugurated.  Not  for 
the  running  expenses  of  the  government — Republican  ad- 
ministrations have  always  paid  current  expenses  out  of  cur- 
rent receipts,  instead  of,  like  the  Democrats,  running  the 
government  on  bonds.  But  let  a  popular  loan  be  nego- 
tiated to  make  a  complete  and  invulnerable  system  of  coast 
defenses. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  the  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion directing  the  Secretary  of  War  to  state  what  amount  of 
money  could  be  profitably  used  for  coast  defenses  prior  to 
July,  1897.  He  replies  that  $25,670,000  could  be  advan- 
tageously used  up  to  that  date,  and  that  $4,700,000  should 
be  available  at  once.  There  are  several  bills  before  Con- 
gress appropriating  money  for  coast  defenses,  one  of  them 
for  $100,000,000.  General  Flagler,  Chief  of  Ordnance, 
Admiral  Walker,  and  other  officers  of  both  army  and  navy, 
have  appeared  before  congressional  committees  and  urged 
the  necessity  of  large  appropriations.  Among  the  points 
they  recommend  for  fortifications  are  New  York,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Boston,  all  the  lake  ports,  Hampton  Roads,  New 
Orleans,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Portland,  Me.,  Rhode 
Island  ports  in  Narragansett  Bay,  West  Charleston,  Mobile, 
New  London,  Savannah,  Galveston,  Portland,  Or.,  Pen- 
sacola,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  San  Diego,  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
Cumberland  Sound,  Fort  Clinch,  the  ports  of  the  Ken- 
nebec River,  Fort  Popham,  defenses  of  the  ports  on  the 
Penobscot  River,  Fort  Knox,  and  also  defenses  at  New 
Bedford  and  New  Haven,  as  well  as  defenses  for  Puget 
Sound  and  such  other  ports  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  chief 
of  engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  may  require  perma- 
nent works  of  fortification. 

Our  coast  defenses  at  present  consist  of  two  12-inch  guns 
and  sixteen  12-inch  mortars  at  New  York,  one  12-inch  gun 
and  sixteen  12-inch  mortars  at  San  Francisco,  and  sixteen 
12-inch  mortars  at  Boston.  This  does  not  include  the  dyna- 
mite gun  at  San  Francisco.  At  no  other  city  is  there  a 
single  modern  gun  or  mortar.  As  for  the  old  guns,  many 
of  them  have  no  carriages,  and  Congress  has  appropriated 
no  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Now,  waiving  the  question  as  to  this  country  possessing  a 
navy  which  would  enable  it  to  cope  with  Great  Britain,  we 
should  certainly  possess  the  means  for  at  least  a  defensive 
war.  We  do  not  possess  them  now.  Suppose  the  Repub- 
lican party,  on  its  accession,  should  inaugurate  a  popular 
loan — a  genuine  popular  loan,  and  not  a  Cleveland-Morgan 
"popular"  loan.  Let  bonds  be  issued  for  $100,000,000 
at  2  per  cent-,  the  money  to  be  expended  in  coast  defenses. 
Ever)7  man  who  subscribed  for  a  thousand-dollar  bond  would 
be  giving  the  government  annually  a  present  of  $15 — which 
is  the  difference  in  the  interest  on  $1,000  at  2  and  3^  per 
per  cent.  There  must  surely  be  more  than  100,000  men  in 
the  country  who  are  patriotic  enough  to  accept  2  per  cent, 
interest  on  a  national  loan  when  the  money  is  to  be  devoted 
to  national  defense. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  "war  talk"  in  this  country 
during  the  last  two  months,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress. 
But  we  do  not  observe  that  Congress  is  making  any  appro- 
priations for  defense,  much  less  for  aggression,  in  case  of 
war,  and  we  do  not  observe  that  the  people  are  providing 
the  money  for  Congress  to  appropriate.  Until  these  things 
are  done,  it  is  useless  to  talk  of  war.  War,  like  any  other 
craft,  is  waged  with  tools.     We  have  no  tools. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Great  Composer's  Memoirs. 
"  The  Memoirs  of  an  Artist,"  an  autobiography 
by  Charles  Francis  Gounod  which  was  published 
serially  in  the  Revue  de  Paris,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Annette  E.  Crocker.  It  is  a  most 
interesting  volume,  not  only  in  the  reminiscences 
unfolded,  but  from  the  insight  it  gives  into  the 
character  of  the  great  composer.  The  pages  re- 
veal a  nature  single-minded,  warm-hearted,  and 
generous,  conscious  of  power,  but  without  egotism. 
Gounod  begins  his  memoirs  with  his  earliest 
childish  recollections,  and  has  much  to  tell  of  his 
mother's  early  struggles  to  educate  and  advance 
her  children.  He  entertained  for  her  an  affection 
and  veneration  amounting  to  a  passion,  and  he 
dwells  on  the  bond  between  them  with  an  artless- 
ness  that  is  eminently  French.  It  is  interesting  to 
learn  that  he  had  other  gifts  besides  those  of  a 
musician.  During  his  sojourn  in  Rome  at  the 
Academy  of  France,  he  was  often  urged  by  Ingres, 
the  well-known  artist,  to  give  up  a  musical  career 
and  become  a  painter,  as  his  father  had  been  before 
him. 

It  is  disappointing  to  find  the  volume  come  to  so 
early  a  conclusion.  At  the  time  he  ceases  to  write, 
"  Faust  "  had  not  yet  received  the  full  recognition 
afterward  accorded  to  it.  At  this  time  he  declares 
himself  unable  to  say  whether  it  is  his  greatest 
work,  and  commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  first 
performance  of  this  opera  made  no  great  impres- 
sion, he  says :  "  It  is  by  the  surface  that  the  favor 
of  the  public  is  first  gained  ;  it  is  by  the  depth  that 
it  is  maintained  and  strengthened.  It  requires  a 
certain  length  of  time  to  seize  and  take  to  one's 
self  the  expression  and  the  meaning  of  the  infinite 
number  of  details  of  which  a  drama  is  composed." 
And  in  an  earlier  passage,  where  he  records  the 
failure  of  his  first  opera,  "  Sapho,"  he  affirms  that 
"  a  dramatic  work  always  has,  or  nearly  so,  all  the 
success  that  it  deserves  with  the  public." 

It  is  believed  that  Gounod,  for  some  reason  which 
can  only  be  surmised,  destroyed  the  latter  portion 
of  his  memoirs.  This  must  be  much  regretted, 
the  more  so  as  the  missing  chapters  concern  the 
most  successful  years  of  his  life.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  loss  will  be  partially  repaired  by  the 
publication  of  his  correspondence,  which  is  ex- 
tensive and,  it  is  hoped,  covers  the  same  ground  as 
the  destroyed  memoirs. 

Published  by   Rand,   McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

♦■ 

Austin  Dobson's  Revised  Poems. 

A  new  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Austin 
Dobson's  verses  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  in  two 
volumes,  with  the  title,  "  Poems  on  Several  Occa- 
sions," and  the  sumptuous  style  in  which  it  is  got 
up  will  delight  Mr.  Dobson's  many  admirers.  The 
type  is  large  and  clear,  it  is  printed  on  deckle-edge 
paper,  the  first  volume  has  for  frontispiece  an 
etched  portrait  of  the  poet,  done  by  William 
Strang,  one  of  the  boldest  of  contemporary  English 
etchers,  Labauze  contributes  seven  etchings  illus- 
trative of  the  Gallic  and  Oriental  poems,  the  cover 
was  designed  by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  and 
the  edition  is  limited  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
numbered  copies. 

Mr.  Dobson's  dainty  verses  are  so  widely  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  praise  them  here.  He  and 
the  late  Frederick  Locker-Lampson,  with  William 
Mackworth  Praed  and  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
have  for  twenty  years  been  at  the  head  of  those 
who  write  vers  de  soci£t£t  and  Mr.  Dobson  adds  to 
the  exquisite  polish  which  characterizes  the  verse 
of  all  four  writers  a  tenderness  and  pathos  which 
replace  the  sharper  satire  of  the  others. 

As  one  glances  through  the  volumes  one  sees  a 
host  of  familiar  poems — "The  Ladies  of  St. 
James's,"  "  The  Ballad  of  '  Beau  Brocade,' " 
"Good-Night,    Babette  !  "    "  Avice,"   "  To  '  Lydia 

Languish, Rose  Leaves,"  "  To  Ethel,"  "On  a 

Nankin  Plate,"  "The  Old  Sedan  Chair,"  "Molly 
Trefusis,"  "A  Fairy  Tale,"  "In  Town,"  "My 
Books,"  "  The  'Squire  at  Vauxhall,"  "  The  Water 
Cure,"  "Ad  Rosam,"  and  "The  Screen  in  the 
Lumber  Room."  But  the  edition  is  not  complete, 
for  we  note  the  omission  of  the  rondeau,  "You 
Bid  Me  Try,"  "The  Bookworm,"  "The  Jessamy 
Bride,"  "  Poor  Miss  Tox,"  and  the  "Notes  of  a 
Honeymoon,'  in  triolets. 

In  another  column  we  reprint  three  poems  from 
the  book — not  Mr.  Dobson's  best  or  most  famous 
verses,  but  typical  of  his  style. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $5.00. 

The  Slums  of  London. 

In  "  A  Princess  of  the  Gutter,"  by  L.  T.  Meade, 
the  heiress  of  a  large  fortune  devotes  it  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  London  poor.  Like 
Marcella,  she  takes  up  her  quarters  in  the  slums 
and  gives  all  her  energies  to  the  task  before  her. 
Some  of  the  details  of  her  work  are  described — the 
model  buildings  she  puis  up,  the  girls'  club  she 
establishes.  "The  Princess"  is  Martha,  a  water- 
cress girl  who  gives  up  the  man  she  loves  to  her 
friend  Lucy,  and  afterward,  when  the  latter  stabs 
her  husband,  takes  the  crime  upon  herself. 

The  story  is  written  with  earnestness,  but  it  has 
not  a  convincing  ring.  It  shows  a  closer  acquaint- 
ance  with  _:laces  than  with  people,  and  if,  as  the 


author  assures  us  in  the  preface,  Martha  is 
"sketched  from  a  living  original,"  the  work  is  not 
done  with  sufficient  skill  to  leave  an  impression  of 
reality.  The  romantic  incidents  are  too  highly 
colored,  and  the  effect  given  is  that  of  a  very  super- 
ficial study  of  the  London  slums. 

Joan,  the  heiress,  narrates  the  story  and  divides 
the  interest  with  Martha.  Her  personality  is  a 
more  real  one,  but  the  book  is  written  with  an 
abruptness  of  style  which  has  the  result  of  making 
her  appear  pugnacious  and  eccentric  rather  than 
merely  firm  and  decided,  as  the  author  intends. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

From  Poverty  to  Riches,  and  Back  Again. 
In  "A  Bubble  Fortune,"  Sarah  Tytler  tells  an 
interesting  tale  of  an  inheritance  gained  and  lost 
again.  Harry  Newton,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
a  poorly  paid  clerk  in  a  London  mercantile  house, 
all  at  once  finds  his  fortunes  changed.  The  main 
branch  of  an  old  family,  with  which  he  is  remotely 
connected,  dies  out,  and  he  is  proved  to  be  the 
nearest  of  kin.  With  his  two  pretty  daughters  he 
takes  possession  of  a  fine  old  English  mansion 
with  a  good  rental  attached,  and  they  find  their  lots 
cast  in  much  pleasanter  places. 

But  another  claimant,  this  time  the  real  heir, 
makes  his  appearance  and  ousts  them  from  their 
newly  acquired  riches,  and  they  go  back  to  poverty 
in  Paradise  Row.  Miles  Newton,  the  new  relative, 
is  a  fine  young  fellow,  however,  unmarried,  and 
ready  to  fall  in  love  with  a  pretty  cousin,  as  the  in- 
telligent reader  has  surmised,  even  before  he  re- 
turned from  the  antipodes. 

The  story  is  pleasantly  told,  and  the  ups  and 
downs  of  the  Newton  family  will  be  followed  with 
interest  to  the  end. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Melodrama  for  Children. 

There  is  enough  plot  in  Mrs.  Hugh  Fraser's 
"Brown  Ambassador"  to  fit  out  two  or  three 
juvenile  stories  and  have  enough  left  over  for  a 
grown-up  novel  besides.  The  scene  of  the  story  is 
a  charming  old  English  home,  in  the  heart  of  a 
pretty  country,  where  a  boy  spends  his  holidays  in 
company  with  his  cousins,  two  little  girls.  The 
elders  are  called  away  on  business,  and  during  the 
three  days  that  the  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves, hosts  of  things  happen. 

The  book  is  named  for  Tip,  a  brown  dachshund, 
who  might  be  related,  from  his  gift  of  speech,  to 
some  of  the  animals  in  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 
But  the  interest  that  he  and  his  four-footed  friends 
excite  is  overshadowed  by  a  thrilling  succession  of 
events  which  centre  around  a  lost  will,  a  ghost  that 
walks,  a  black-mailing  butler,  and  a  crazed  mother 
mourning  for  her  baby. 

All  this  is  told  in  a  bright  and  entertaining  style. 
The  children  are  interesting  and  well  drawn,  and 
there  are  some  pretty  scenes,  notably  the  one 
where  Fenella  sings  a  song  that  saves  her  baby 
brother's  life.  But  this  sort  of  mental  food  is  over- 
stimulating  for  children.  They  may  like  it,  but  it 
is  not  good  for  them.  Mrs.  Fraser  should  discard 
melodrama  and  devote  the  charming  style  she 
knows  how  to  command  to  simpler  incidents  when 
she  writes  for  children. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


For  Plain  Women. 

The  title  of  George  Fleming's,  "For  Plain 
Women  Only,"  having  performed  its  office  of 
piquing  curiosity,  ceases  to  be  pertinent,  since  the 
book  is  designed  less  to  instruct  than  to  amuse. 
Plain  women  as  well  as  pretty  ones  may  find  in  it 
some  excellent  hints  on  the  art  of  making  the  most 
of  their  looks  ;  but  Aunt  Lavinia's  reflections  are 
too  piquant  to  be  classed  with  the  sort  of  thing 
that  goes  into  the  women's  column  of  the  Sunday 
newspapers.  The  book  makes  no  new  discoveries, 
and  is  largely  composed  of  a  mingling  of  the  lore 
which  Mrs.  Jenness  Miller  and  Edmund  Russell 
have  long  been  pouring  forth.  This  is  hammered 
out  thin  and  put  into  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  old  woman  and  her  nephew.  They  are 
both  clever  people,  and  their  talk  sparkles  with 
epigrams  and  contains  many  pungent  criticisms  on 
woman  and  her  ways. 

A  little  of  it,  however,  goes  a  long  way.  The 
subject  is  suitable  to  a  briefer  form  of  discussion, 
and  probably  the  papers  appeared  better  singly,  as 
they  first  came  out,  than  when  gathered  into  book- 
form.  The  same  thing  is  said  too  many  times  in 
different  forms,  and  Aunt  Lavinia  convinces  us  so 
often  that  the  average  woman  is  plain  through  her 
own  fault  that  we  get  tired  of  the  subject  before 
she  does. 

Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

New  Publications. 
"  Hildegarde's  Neighbors,"   by  Laura  E.  Rich- 
ards, a  story  written  for  little  girls,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Sheik's  White  Slave,"  by  Raymond  Raife, 
is  a  decidedly  thrilling  story  of  adventure.  Its 
hero  is  an  English  lad,  and  his  experiences  among 
the  Arabs  of  the  desert  are  quite  as  wonderful  and 
hair-raising  as  any  Rider  Haggard  has  described. 


Published  by   Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  What  I  Told  Dorcas,"  by  Mary  E.  Ireland,  a 
story  about  mission  work  and  intended  to  be  read 
aloud  in  installments  at  the  meetings  of  missionary 
societies,  has  been  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Emerson,"  by  George  William  Curtis,  and 
"  Bryant,"  by  Caroline  H.  Kirkland,  are  the  latest 
issues  of  the  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of 
American  Authors  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  5  cents  each. 

"  An  Excellent  Knave,"  an  English  novel  by  J. 
Fitzgerald  Molloy  which  enjoyed  considerable 
vogue  three  or  four  years  ago,  has  been  repub- 
lished in  the  Belmore  Series  published  by  Lovell, 
Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

J.  R.  Bendix's  amusing  comedy,  "  Die  Hochzeite- 
reise,"  printed  in  German  and  provided  with  En- 
glish notes  by  Natalie  Schiefferdecker,  has  been 
published  in  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series  by 
S.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Stanhope  of  Chester,"  by  Percy  Andreae,  and 
"The  Sea  Wolves,"  by  Max  Pemberton — the  lat- 
ter a  very  strong  story  of  pirates — are  the  latest 
issues  of  the  Globe  Library  published  by  Rand, 
McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"The  Proverbial  Philosophy  of  Confucius"  is 
the  title  of  a  little  book  of  quotations  from  the 
Chinese  classics,  one  being  given  for  each  day  in 
the  year.  It  has  been  compiled  by  Forster  H. 
Jenings,  and  a  preface  is  furnished  by  Hon.  Pom 
Kwang  Soh,  minister  of  justice  to  the  King  of 
Korea.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Some  months  ago,  Louis  K.  Harlow,  the  water- 
color  artist,  paid  a  visit  to  this  coast,  and  while  here 
made  a  number  of  studies  of  the  Spanish  missions. 
From  these  he  has  selected  eight  of  the  best,  show- 
ing the  Carmel,  San  Luis  Rey,  San  Gabriel,  San 
Diego,  Dolores,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  and  San  Fernando  Missions,  and,  repro- 
duced in  aquarelle  fac-simile,  they  are  published 
separately,  handsomely  mounted,  and  also  as  a  set 
in  a  portfolio  entitled  "  The  Old  Missions  of  Cali- 
fornia."    Published  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  subject  of  forest  reservations  is  treated  by 
Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Mr.  John  Muir,  and 
Professor  William  Russell  Dudley  in  the  Sierra 
Club  Bulletin,  No.  7.  The  club  is  composed  of 
scientists  and  lovers  of  nature,  and  its  members 
have  made  valuable  contributions  to  our  store  of 
information  regarding  the  mountain  regions  of  the 
Pacific  Slope.  In  the  present  bulletin  Professor 
Bolton  Coit  Brown  contributes  the  opening  paper  : 
"  Three  Days  with  Mt.  King  "  ;  then  follow  "  Forest 
Reservations  :  With  a  Report  on  the  Sierra  Reser- 
vation, Cal.,"  by  Professor  Dudley  ;  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  club  held  in  last  Novem- 
ber, including  addresses  by  Professor  Le  Conte  and 
Mr.  Muir  ;  and,  finally,  notes  and  correspondence 
on  matters  of  which  the  club  takes  cognizance. 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  photographic  and 
other  illustrations  in  this  bulletin.  Published  by 
the  club  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  25  cents. 

The  Englishwoman  who  writes  over  the  pseu- 
donym of  "  The  Duchess "  has  published  her 
twenty-eighth  novel.  It  is  called  "A  Point  of 
Conscience,"  and  is  of  a  piece  with  its  twenty- 
seven  predecessors.  The  personages  are  all  of 
the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere,  with  their  comple- 
ment of  "worthy  creatures"  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernesses, servants,  and  the  like,  and  they  have 
their  several  ambitions  and  passions  and  trials 
as  they  have  had  in  "The  Duchess's"  stories 
from  "Phyllis"  and  "Molly  Bawn "  down. 
"  The  Duchess  "  has  a  little  of  the  light  touch  of 
"  Gyp  "  in  sketching  society  types  and  repeating 
their  chatter,  but  she  has  none  of  the  Parisian's 
wickedness.  Living  among  a  nation  of  shop-keepers 
who  dearly  love  a  lord,  she  writes  for  their  daugh- 
ters, and,  while  her  stories  may  be  frothy  and  un- 
profitable, they  will  never  fall  under  the  ban  of  the 
decorous.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Earth,"  by  H.  G.  Seeley, 
professor  of  geography  and  lecturer  on  geology  in 
King's  College,  London,  has  been  added  to  the 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.  It  is  a  little  book  that 
may  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  though  it  contains 
nearly  two  hundred  pages,  and  its  scope  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  chapter- heads,  which  include: 
"The  Earth's  Internal  Heat,"  "Material  of 
Mountain  Chains,"  "  Volcanic  Rocks,"  "  The 
Materials  of  Strata,"  "  The  Succession  of  Strata," 
"Origin  of  Stratigraphical  Geology,"  "Fossils," 
"  The  Classification  of  Water- Formed  Rocks," 
"  The  Archaean  Rocks,"  "Cambrian  and  Silurian 
Rocks,"  "  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  Devonian," 
"Carboniferous  Strata,"  "  Permian  and  Trias," 
"  Lias,"  "  Oolites,"  "  The  Neocomian  Period," 
"  Lower  Cretaceous  Rocks,"  "  The  Chalk," 
"  Lower  Tertiary  Strata,"  "  Middle  Tertiary 
Strata,"  "The  Crag,"  and  "Glacial  Period  and 
Gravels."  The  book  contains  some  forty  illus- 
trations. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  40  cents. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  volume  on  the  romantic  characters  and  inci- 
dents in  the  history  of  Kentucky  is  in  course  of 
preparation  by  James  Lane  Allen,  author  of  "  A 
Kentucky  Cardinal."  Mr.  Allen  is  also  contem- 
plating the  writing  of  two  novels  of  Southern  life, 
one  of  which,  it  is  solemnly  stated,  will  be  "cast 
on  different  lines  from  that  of  any  novel  heretofore 
published." 

The  Boston  Public  Library  refuses  to  issue  to  its 
readers  Thomas  Hardy's  recent  novel,  "  Jude,  the 
Obscure,"  as  well  as  his  older  work,  "  Two  on  a 
Tower." 

It  turns  out  that  Paul  Verlaine's  "  Livre  Post- 
hume  "  is  not  the  only  volume  of  verse  he  has  left 
behind  him.  His  publisher,  M.  Vanier,  has  the 
entire  manuscript  of  a  volume  of  satirical  verse 
entitled  "  Invectives,"  consisting  for  the  most  part 
of  sonnets  in  which  Verlaine  criticises  a  number  of 
contemporary  French  writers  with  much  freedom 
and  some  bitterness.  Verlaine  would  have  issued 
the  volume  during  his  life-time  but  for  the  advice 
of  his  publisher,  who  persuaded  him  that  its  ap- 
pearance would  only  create  him  enemies. 

Mr.  Stead  has  just  published  some  interesting 
statistics  relative  to  his  popular  penny  publications: 

There  are  fourteen  machines  employed  day  and  night 
in  turning  out  this  novel  form  of  literature  for  the 
masses.  Of  the  Penny  Poets  he  has  already  sold  nearly 
5,000,000,  for  which  300  tons  of  paper  have  been  used. 
The  Penny  Novels,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
about  a  month  ago,  have  called  for  sixty-four  tons  of 
paper  for  the  1,000,000  copies  now  in  circulation.  Of 
these  "Joshua  Davidson"  has  been  shortened  of  its 
original  length  by  about  fifteen  out  of  every  100  pages  ; 
"  She "  has  been  shorn  to  the  extent  of  thirty,  and 
"  Monte  Cristo  "  to  the  extent  of  seventy-five  pages  out 
of  every  100  of  the  original  publication.  Mr.  Stead's 
next  volume  in  this  line  is  to  be  "jEsop's  Fables,"  the 
first  number  of  Books  for  the  Bairns.  The  feature  of  the 
series  is  that  it  will  consist  of  a  two-column  page,  one 
devoted  to  letter-press  and  the  other  to  pictorial  matter. 

John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  in  preparing  "The  Life 
and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  has  had 
the  concurrence  and  help  of  Dr.  Holmes's  family. 
The  work  comprises  two  volumes,  and  is  said  to  be 
"  peculiarly  rich  in  letters  that  are  as  attractive  and 
characteristic  as  anything  he  ever  wrote." 

The  abrupt  and  unexplained  dismissal  of  Henry 
Cust  from  the  editorship  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
by  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  celebrated  by  the 
New  York  Sun  in  this  quatrain : 
"  '  Too  much  has  my  paper,  yclept  the  Pall  Mall, 
Delighted  in  giving  America  fits, 
But  no  longer,'  cries  Astor,  with  shame  and  disgust, 
'  Shall  my  journal  he  damned,  nor  its  Editor  Cust.'  " 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  been  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Mr.  Cust  since  it  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Astor,  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  The  paper  has 
become  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential 
Tory  journals  in  England.  It  has  been,  by  all 
odds,  the  best  evening  newspaper  in  London. 
Progressive,  enterprising,  and  original  in  all  its 
methods,  it  has  had  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  to  publish  two  of  the  greatest  pieces  of  news 
for  England  in  the  last  three  years — the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  formation  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  alliance.  It  is  not  known  who  the  new 
editor  will  be.  Mr.  Cust,  probably,  will  not  be 
long  without  a  journal  of  his  own,  and  it  is  reported 
that  a  large  part  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette's  staff 
will  retire  with  him.  He  will  also  reenter  public 
life.  He  resigned  from  Parliament  a  year  or  more 
ago  on  account  of  his  journalistic  duties. 

The  Black  Cat  for  March  eontains  a  remarkable 
five-cents'  worth  of  fiction,  including  a  detective 
story,  a  love  story,  a  ghost  story,  a  society  story, 
and  a  tale  of  mystery. 

A  question  discussed  in  English  literary  circles  at 
present,  "  Do  authors  gain  or  lose  by  living  in  the 
country  ?  "  develops  the  following  facts  : 

Jerome  K.  Jerome  makes  it  a  rule  to  spend  three  days 
of  each  week  in  the  country.  Anthony  Hope  "attends 
chambers"  every  morning,  and  works  with  clock-like 
punctuality  from  ten  till  four.  Stanley  Weyman  is  at 
present  wandering  in  Wales  with  his  bride  aDd  his  eye- 
glass. Grant  Allen  is  "A  Man  Who  Won't"  stop  in 
town  unless  obliged  to  do  so.  Zangwill  shuts  himself  up 
in  his  suburban  home  till  he  has  finished  a  book,  and  then 
recuperates  by  going  into  society.  Away  from  his  desk, 
the  captious  critic  becomes  the  mildest  of  tea-table  lambs. 
Crockett  visits  London  once  a  year,  and  Rider  Haggard 
runs  np  to  town  for  a  week  at  a  time. 

E.  Irenaeus  Stevenson  has  written  a  story  of  life 
in  a  fashionable  boarding-house  in  New  York, 
which  is  being  published  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the 
weekly  papers.     Its  title  is  "  Mrs.  Dee's  Encore." 

Writing  of    the  profits  of   authors,   a  topic  of 
'  perennial  interest,  James  Payn  says  : 

"The  year  1896  will  be  an  annus  mtrabilis  for  them, 
since  I  know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  three  of  them  will 
receive  for  their  books  the  sum  cf  twenty-seven  thousand 
pounds,  or  an  average  of  nine  thousand  pounds  in  the 
year.  Never  have  such  huge  sums  been  made  by  so 
many  writers,  nor  anything  like  them  ;  though  Sir  Walter 
Scott  alone— for  many  years— made  even  a  larger  income. 
The  causes  for  this  transformation  scene  in  Grub  Street 
are  various,  chiefly  the  immense  increase  in  the  number 
of  readers,  the  growth  of  wealth,  the  American  copy- 
right, and  the  large  sums  paid  for  the  serial  issue,  a  source 
of  profit  which  in  old  times  did  not  exist." 

Fitzgerald  Molloy's  forthcoming  biography  of 
"The  Most  Gorgeous  Lady  Blessington"  —  the 
title  of  the  book  is  the  phrase  applied  to  the  lady 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Parr— promises  to  be  of  very  great 


interest,  for  Lady  Blessington  corresponded  with 
all  the  most  famous  people  of  her  time.  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  wrote  to  her  from  the  Fortress  of 
Ham,  during  his  imprisonment  there  ;  the  Countess 
Guiccioli  wrote  to  her  about  her  lover,  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  Captain  Marryat,  Landor,  Dickens,  Disraeli, 
and  Bulwer  were  among  her  regular  correspond- 
ents. 

The  London  Daily  News  recently  referred  to 
Mr.  Crockett  and  his  latest  successful  novel,  "  Ian 
Maclaren  "  ! 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which  has  a  strange  dis- 
inclination to  consider  Mr.  Hall  Caine  the  mightiest 
writer  of  his  time,  has  described  that  novelist's 
style  as  "  Bible  and  Daily  Telegraph."  Now,  the 
Gazette  is  hugging  itself  over  that  artless  descrip- 
tion, for  Mr.  Caine  has  declared  in  McClure's  : 

"  Whatever  strong  situations  I  have  in  my  tales  are 
not  of  my  creation,  but  are  taken  from  the  Bible.  'The 
Deemster'  is  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son.  'The  Bond- 
man '  is  the  story  of  Esau  and  Jacob.  *  The  Scapegoat ' 
is  the  story  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  but  with  Samuel  as  a 
little  girl ;  and  '  The  Manxman '  is  the  story  of  David  and 
Uriah." 

The  Gazette  adds  :  "  Samuel  as  a  little  girl  sug- 
gests infinite  possibilities  in  the  way  of  the  Bible 
turned  into  fiction." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  du  Maurier  has  been  paid  fifty 
thousand  good  American  dollars  for  his  new  story, 
"  The  Martian,"  upon  the  illustration  of  which  he 
is  now  at  work.  Of  course,  these  latter  bring  an- 
other good  round  sum,  and  the  manuscript  of  the 
story  and  the  originals  of  the  illustrations  are  both 
retained  by  the  author. 

"  Ouida's"  opinion  of  England  is  thus  expressed 
in  "  Under  Two  Flags,"  where  Cigarette,  address- 
ing Bertie  Cecil,  the  English  nobleman  who  is  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  says  : 

"  As  for  nobility  ?  Pouf  !  Not  much  of  that  in  me.  1 
love  France — yes.  A  soldier  always  loves  his  country. 
She  is  so  brave,  too,  and  so  fair,  and  so  riante,  and  so 
gay.  Not  like  your  Albion,  who  is  a  great  gobemouche, 
stuffed  full  of  cotton,  steaming  with  fog,  clutching  gold 
with  one  hand  and  the  Bible  with  the  other,  that  she  may 
swell  her  money-bags,  and  seem  a  saint  all  the  same; 
never  laughing,  never  learning,  always  growling,  always 
shuffling ;  who  is  like  the  spider — look  ! — a  tiny  body  and 
huge,  hairy  legs.  Pull  her  legs— the  colonies— off,  and 
leave  her  little  English  body,  all  shriveled  and  shrunk, 
alone,  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  she  would  be  then, 
and  how  she  would  manage  to  swell  and  to  strut." 

Henry  James  recently  remarked  that  England's 
"two  most  distinguished  novelists  are  Meredith 
the  Obscure  and  The  Amazing  Hardy." 

H.  C.  Bunner  is  traveling  through  California  in 
search  of  health  and  literary  material  (according  to 
the  New  York  Journal).  He  is  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Schwarzmann,  the  publisher  and  principal 
owner  of  Puck,  and  "  during  the  trip  a  careful  study 
of  the  political  sentiment  of  the  people  will  be 
made,  and  Puck's  policy  during  the  coming  cam 
paign  decided  upon." 


POEMS    BY    AUSTIN    DOBSON. 


The  Paradox  of  Time. 

(a  variation  on  ronsard.) 

'  Lc  temps  s'en  va,  le  temps  s'en  va,  ma  dame  ! 

Las .'  le  temps  non :  mats  nous  nous  en  aliens  ! 

Time  goes,  you  say  1    Ah  no  ! 

Alas,  Time  stays,  we  go ; 

Or  else,  were  this  not  so, 
What  need  to  chain  the  hours, 
For  Youth  were  always  ours '.' 
Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  ! 

Ours  is  the  eyes'  deceit 
Of  men  whose  flying  feet 

Lead  through  some  landscape  low  ; 
We  pass,  and  think  we  see 
The  earth's  fixed  surface  flee — 

Alas,  Time  stays — we  go  ! 

Once  in  the  days  of  old, 
Your  locks  were  curling  gold, 

And  mine  had  shamed  the  crow. 
Now,  in  the  self-same  stage, 
We've  reached  the  silver  age  ; 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah  no  ! 

Once,  when  my  voice  was  strong, 
I  filled  the  woods  with  song 

To  praise  your  "  rose  "  and  "  snow  " 
My  bird,  that  sang,  is  dead  ; 
Where  are  your  roses  fled  ? 

Alas,  Time  stays — we  go  ! 

See,  in  what  traversed  ways, 
What  backward  Fate  delays 

Tne  hopes  we  used  to  know  ; 
Where  are  our  old  desires  ? — 
Ah,  where  those  vanished  fires  ? 

Time  goes,  you  say? — ah,  no  ! 

How  far,  how  far,  0  Sweet, 
The  past  behind  our  feet 

Lies  in  the  even-glow  ! 
Now,  on  the  forward  way, 
Let  us  fold  hands,  and  pray  ; 

Alas,  Time  stays — we  go  ! 


A  Broken  Sword. 
(To  A.  L.) 
The  shopman  shambled  from  the  doorway  out 

And  twitched  it  down — 
Snapped  in  the  blade  !     'Twas  scarcely  dear,  I  doubt, 
At  half-a-crown. 

Useless  enough  !     And  yet  can  still  be  seen, 

In  letters  clear, 
Traced  on  the  metal's  rusty  damaskeen — 
"  Pour  Parvenyr," 


Whose  was  it  once  ?— Who  manned  it  once  in  hope 

His  fate  to  gain? 
Who  was  it  dreamed  his  oyster-world  should  ope 

To  this — in  vain? 

Maybe  with  some  stout  Argonaut  it  sailed 

The  Western  Seas ; 
Maybe  but  to  some  paltry  Nym  availed 

For  toasting  cheese  ! 

Or  decked  by  Beauty  on  some  morning  lawn 

With  silken  knot. 
Perchance,  ere  night,  for  Church  and  King  'twas  drawn- 

Perchance  'twas  not  ! 

Who  knows — or  cares?     To-day,  'mid  foils  and  gloves 

Its  hilt  depends, 
Flanked  by  the  favors  of  forgotten  loves — 

Remembered  friends — 

And  oft  its  legend  lends,  in  hours  of  stress, 

A  word  to  aid  ; 
Or  like  a  warning  comes,  in  puffed  success, 

Its  broken  blade. 


The  Secrets  of  the  Heart. 

"  Le  ca-ur  mine  011  ilva." 

Scene. — A  chalet  covered  with  honeysuckle. 

Ninette.  Ninon. 

Ninette — This  way 

Ninon —  No,  this  way 

Ninette —  This  way,  then 

[They  enter  the  chalet.] 

You  are  as  changing,  Child — as  Men. 
Ninon —      But  are  they?     Is  it  true,  I  mean? 

Who  said  it? 
Ninette —  Sister  Seraphine. 

She  was  so  pious  and  so  good, 

With  such  sad  eyes  beneath  her  hood, 

And  such  poor  little  feet — all  bare  ! 

Her  name  was  Eugenie  la  Fere. 

She  used  to  tell  us — moonlight  nights — 

When  I  was  at  the  Carmelites. 
Ninon —     Ah,  then  it  must  be  right.     And  yet, 

Suppose  for  once — suppose,  Ninette 

Ninette— But  what? 

Ninon —  Suppose  it  were  not  so? 

Suppose  there  were  true  men,  you  know  ! 

Ninette— And  then? 

Ninon—  Why— if  that  could  occur, 

What  kind  of  man  should  you  prefer? 
Ninette— What,  looks,  you  mean? 
Ninon —  Looks,  voice,  and  all. 

Ninette — Well,  as  to  that,  he  must  be  tall. 

Or  say,  not  "tall  " — of  middle  size  ; 

And  next,  he  must  have  laughing  eyes, 

And  a  hook-nose — with,  underneath. 

Oh  !  what  a  row  of  sparkling  teeth  ! 

Ninon  [touching  her  cheek  suspiciously] — 

Has  he  a  scar  on  this  side? 
Ninette —  Hush ! 

Some  one  is  coming.    No  ;  a  thrush : 

I  see  it  swinging  there. 
Ninon —  Go  on. 

Ninette — Then  he  must  fence  (ah,  look,  'tis  gone  ! 

And  dance  like  Monseigneur,  and  sing 
"  Love  was  a  Shepherd  " — everything 

That  men  do.     Tell  me  yours,  Ninon. 
Ninon—     Shall  I  ?    Then  mine  has  black,  black  hair  .  .  . 

I  mean  he  should have  ;  then  an  air 

Half  sad,  half  noble  ;  features  thin  ; 

A  little  royale  on  the  chin  ; 

And  such  a  pale,  high  brow.     And  then. 

He  is  a  prince  of  gentlemen — 

He,  too,  can  ride  and  fence,  and  write 

Sonnets  and  madrigals,  yet  fight 

No  worse  for  that 

Ninette —  I  know  your  man. 

Ninon —     And  I  know  yours.     But  you'll  not  tell — 

Swear  it ! 
Ninette —  I  swear  upon  this  fan — 

My  grandmother's  ! 
Ninon —  And  I,  I  swear 

On  this  old  turquoise  reliquaire — 

My  great — great  grandmother's  ! 

[After  a  pause.]  . 

Ninette  ! 

I  feel  so  sad. 
Ninette —  I  too.     But  why? 

Ninon —  Alas,  I  know  not  ! 

Ninette  [with  a  sigh]— Nor  do  I. 


The  seventh  annual  report  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library  has  just  been  issued.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirably prepared  resume"  of  the  library's  conduct 
and  progress  during  the  past  year,  and  shows  that 
the  institution  is  much  used  by  the  Angelenos. 
There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  number  of 
books  used  each  month,  until  in  January  the  aver- 
age daily  home  use  of  books  mounted  to  nearly 
twelve  hundred.  In  the  tables  showing  the  circu- 
lation of  periodicals  in  the  reading-room,  the  curi- 
ous fact  is  developed  that  the  Scientific  American 
is  the  most  popular  of  the  weeklies  in  the  library's 
list,  leading  all  the  others  by  fully  fifteen  hundred 
calls.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Argonaut  is 
one  of  the  eleven  most  popular  weekly  papers  in  a 
list  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  outstripping 
such  weeklies  as  the  Critic,  Harper's  Bazar,  Har- 
per's Round  Table,  the  Independent,  Littell  's  Living 
Age,  the  Nation,  and  Punch  ;  among  the  monthlies 
the  Atlantic  comes  nearest  to  the  Argonaut 's  circu- 
lation, falling  about  one  hundred  below  it.  Such 
lists  should  be  kept  in  all  public  libraries,  as  they 
constitute  an  index  of  popular  taste. 
■  ♦■  * ■ 

The  circumstance  that  the  Athen&um,  the  chief 
literary  organ  of  England,  has  pointedly  omitted 
all  mention  or  reference  to  the  new  laureate  is 
treated  in  England  with  all  the  seriousness  of  an 
affair  of  state.  It  is  hinted  that  the  editor  of  the 
Athen&um,  when  reminded  that  his  journal  had 
not  noticed  the  appointment  of  Alfred  Austin  to 
the  laureateship,  observed  airily  that  he  did  not  re- 
gard it  as  an  item  of  literary  interest. 


Out  To-day  ! 

"  The  story-telling  hit  of  the  cent- 
ury."—Phila.  Call. 

"  Most  fascinating  five-cents'  worth 
on  earth."— Boston  Post. 


The  Black  Cat! 


FOR    MARCH. 


CONTAINS  : 

AN    ORIGINAL 

Thrilling 
Detective  Story  ! 

AN    ORIGINAL 

Up-to-date 
Ghost  Story  ! 

AN   ORIGINAL 

No-Diagram 
Lore  Story ! 

AN    ORIGINAL 

Startling 
Society  Story  ! 

AN  ORIGINAL  , 

Architectural 
Mystery  Story  ! 

Captivating  !     Copyrighted  !     Complete  ! 


All  for 


5 


Cents. 


Of  Newsdealers.  If  yours  hasn't  it,  and  won't 
get  it  for  yon,  get  another  newsdealer.  If  yon 
haven't  a  dealer,  send  us  stamps  for  the 

"Most  fascinating  five-cents'  worth  on  earth." 
Address  :  The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company, 
Boston,  Mass. 


MEIMNEHTS  Borated  Talcum 

]  Toilet 
Powder 

J     Approved  by  Highest 
\  Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adnlts. 
_  _  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettie  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitute* 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  |p  1^  Wm  ^m 
Sampleirtailed.(Namethispaper)r  K  t  t 
GEKHABD  MEMEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Dennis  Bernhard,  who  lives  at  No.  1188 
Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  writes 
under  date  of  May  23,  1895  :  "  Having 
heard  of  your  Tabules,  and  having 
suffered  for  years  from  dyspepsia  and 
biliousness,  I  thought  I  would  try  them. 
I  have  been  using  them  now  for  about 
six  weeks  and  they  have  given  me  great 
relief. '     Mr.  Bernhard  keeps  a  Bowery 
lodging  house  and  the  air  is  often  very 
bad.     He  says  that  a  Tabule  taken  now 
and  then  keeps  him  from  getting  sick  in 
that  air. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  24,  1896. 


There  is  a  popular  saying  about  one  Don  Fer- 
dinando  not  being  able  to  do  more  than  he  can  do. 
It  is  a  pity  the  Tavary  Opera  Company  are  not 
more  like  Don  Ferdinando,  for  they  are  continually 
doing  more  than  they  can  do.  They  did  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  could  do  on  Monday  night  with 
"The  Huguenots." 

It  is  not  so  much  the  principals  of  the  company 
that  are  unfitted  for  such  very  grand  grand  opera 
as  it  is  the  resources  of  the  organization  in  the  way 
of  scenery,  costumes,  chorus,  etc.  There  are 
certain  things  which  have  to  be  well  done  or 
not  done  at  all  —  poetry,  a  made-up  complexion, 
above  all,  a  grand  opera.  Pleasure  can  be  taken 
from  the  pipings  of  a  minor  poet's  reed.  It  is  pos- 
sible to  endure  the  sight  of  a  countenance  which  is 
as  frankly  frescoed  as  a  Roman  Catholic  church, 
though  the  strain  is  trying.  But  it  is  a  trial  of  en- 
durance to  listen  to  a  ponderous  and  florid  grand 
opera,  in  which  the  singers  are  over-weighted,  the 
scenery  is  inadequate,  and  the  chorus  look  as  if  they 
had  been  picked  up  at  a  bargain. 

Why  do  the  Tavary  Company  cling  to  these  am- 
bitious operas  ?  Why  do  they  not  content  them- 
selves with  simpler  and  lighter  works?  Emma 
Abbott,  in  whose  footsteps  Mme.  Tavary  might 
successfully  walk,  rarely  made  the  mistake  of  pro- 
ducing a  piece  utterly  beyond  the  resources  of  her 
company.  Emma  Abbott  made  a  fortune  giving 
light  grand  opera  in  the  West,  and  we  suppose  it  is 
upon  the  same  quest  that  Mme.  Tavary  is  now  en- 
gaged. To  be  sure,  the  West  was  then  virgin  ter- 
ritory so  far  as  opera  was  concerned.  Emma 
Abbott  was  the  monarch  of  all  she  surveyed  ;  no 
one  disputed  her  throne,  and  if  she  chose  to  give 
"  The  Bohemian  Girl "  when  her  audiences  wanted 
"  Faust,"  they  had  to  take  "  The  Bohemian  Girl  " 
or  go  without.  Times  are  changed  since  then. 
The  West  is  no  longer  what  it  was  when  Emma 
Abbott  ruled  its  musical  destinies  and  made  a  mill- 
ion thereby.  Nevertheless,  it  has  still  the  old  hun- 
ger for  an  opera,  the  old  love  of  "La  donna  e 
mobile  "  and  "  Ah  che  la  morte,"  and  the  company 
that  will  give  it  these  old  familiar  friends  prettily 
and  tunefully  ought  to  stand  high  in  its  favor. 

But  the  West  has  passed  that  stage  of  primeval 
ignorance  when  it  can  stand  a  tremendous  grand 
opera,  which  can  only  be  put  on  the  stage  properly 
in  the  great  cities  of  the  world,  presented  by  a 
traveling  company  that,  roughly  speaking,  has 
neither  scenery,  costumes,  nor  chorus.  The  tradi- 
tional flight  of  stairs,  which  seems  as  necessary  to 
the  second  act  of  "  The  Huguenots  "  as  the  screen 
does  to  "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  was  there,  and 
so  was  the  barge  in  which  De  Nevers  carried  off 
his  unwilling  bride.  But,  upon  the  whole,  the 
scenery  was  meagre.  This  also  was  the  predomi- 
nating characteristic  of  the  chorus.  The  court- 
ladies  who  did  honor  to  Queen  Marguerite  were  an 
assemblage  of  singularly  thin  women  in  singularly 
ugly  costumes.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are 
thin,  and  it  is  not  their  fault  that  they  are  cast  to 
sing  in  an  opera  which  never  ought  to  be  produced 
in  this  country  outside  New  York.  They  ought  to 
be  angry  with  Mme.  Tavary  for  puttJDg  them  in  a 
position  where  they  look  such  guys.  In  fact,  the 
whole  company  is  justified  in  feeling  some  resent- 
ment at  being  set  to  sing  an  opera  which  taxes  the 
abilities  of  the  greatest  companies. 

In  the  polyglot  rendering  of  the  piece,  one  for 
the  first  time  caught  some  hurried  glimpses  of  the 
story  of  "The  Huguenots."  In  Italian  opera  no- 
body ever  thinks  of  the  story.  Does  any  one  now 
living  know  what  "  Trovatore  "  is  about?  Three 
languages  were  used  in  "The  Huguenots"  on 
Monday.  Mme.  Tavary  used  Italian  ;  the  Cheva- 
lier Albert  Guille,  French  ;  and  the  others  English. 
Miss  Lichter,  who  was  that  frolicsome  "  Reine 
Margot "  whose  life  was  destined  to  be  so  stormy 
and  adventurous,  sings  in  English,  tempered  by  a 
strong  foreign  accent  into  something  sibilantly  un- 
intelligible, but  pretty,  nevertheless.  In  her  fresh 
girlishness,  her  face  showing  soft  and  charming 
lines,  her  hair  black  and  crisply  curly  under  her 
diadem,  she  was  the  most  attractive  figure  on  the 
stage. 

There  are  two  great  soprano  rdles  and  an  im- 
portant contralto  r61e  in  "  The  Huguenots."  This 
latter  one  was  taken  by  Belle  Tomlins,  who  on 
Tuesday  appeared  again  as  Ortrud  in  "  Lohen- 
grin." Miss  Tomlins  was  a  disappointing  Urbano, 
and  a  very  dramatic  and  satisfactory  Ortrud.  One 
had,  indeed,  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  Tavary 
Company  in  German  opera,  and  a  strong  and  re- 
vivifying hope  that  they  would  redeem  some  of 
their  labored  Italian  productions  by  a  return  to  the 
:    element    which,    at    any    rate    in    Mme. 


Tavary's  case,  is  her  native  one.  But  there  seems 
to  be  a  hoodoo  on  "  Lohengrin."  At  the  first  per- 
formance, Elsa  was  sick  and  there  was  no  Lohen- 
grin. At  the  second  performance,  Lohengrin  him- 
self was  sick,  and,  rather  than  disappoint  a  second 
time,  the  opera  was  given  with  a  Lohengrin  who, 
though  he  looked  as  blondely  superb  as  that  august 
being  is  supposed  to  look,  was  a  decided  failure 
when  it  came  to  singing. 

Everything,  indeed,  went  promisingly  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Swan  Knight.  Few  of  the  audi- 
ence knew  that  Payne  Clark  was  unable  to  appear, 
and,  rather  than  change  the  performance  again,  a 
Lohengrin  had  been  procured  who  would  have  to 
scramble  through  on  his  looks.  His  first  appear- 
ance was  very  cheering.  Pulled  by  the  "  Hebe 
Schwan,"  the  mystic  knight  came  slowly  sailing  in, 
his  armor  glistening,  his  yellow  curls  gleaming  be- 
low bis  winged  helmet.  But  as  the  "  Swan  Song" 
swelled  out  upon  the  air,  hope  died  and  did  not 
spring  again  in  the  human  breast  all  evening.  It 
was  a  most  unfortunate  predicament  for  the  com- 
pany to  be  in,  and  one  feels  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  them  ;  but  the  sorrowful  part  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  noble  army  who  live  by  amusing  the 
public  is  that  the  public  is  a  capricious  and  re- 
morseless master.  When  the  jester  grows  old  and 
no  longer  has  mirth  in  him  to  make  the  king  laugh, 
when  the  musician's  hand  grows  tremulous  and 
loses  its  cunning,  when  the  painter's  eyes  are  dim 
and  can  no  longer  see  to  lay  on  the  tints  of  nature 
harmoniously,  there  is  no  pity  or  mercy  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  master  they  have  served  so  long 
and  well.  They  are  worn-out  things,  grown  past 
their  usefulness — throw  them  on  the  dust-heap  with 
the  other  broken  toys  I  So  long  as  you  serve  the 
public  with  your  best,  they  will  fling  you  their  pass- 
ing coin,  but  when  the  glory  of  that  best  is  dimmed 
by  sickness,  by  despair,  by  age,  they  will  pass 
laughing  on,  to  offer  their  tribute  at  the  newer, 
gayer  booths  of  Vanity  Fair. 

The  Tavary  Company  may  be  the  recipients  of 
the  sympathy  of  the  humane  side  of  the  community 
in  their  "  Lohengrin"  trials,  but  they  had  better 
arrange  so  as  to  have  no  more.  Hamlet  without 
he  Prince  of  Denmark  is  no  worse  than  "  Lohen- 
grin "  with  a  Swan  Knight  who  sings  badly  and  has 
a  poor  voice.  It  was  most  especially  provoking,  as 
the  rest  of  the  company — true  to  one's  hopeful 
prognostications — were  better  fitted  in  the  German 
opera  than  they  have  been  in  anything  but  "  Car- 
men "  and  the  two  small  Italian  operas  they  give 
together.  Had  Mr.  Payne  Clark  conquered  his 
indisposition,  or  had  a  more  competent  under-study 
been  forthcoming,  we  really  might  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  well-performed  work. 
Even  as  it  was,  the  entertainment  was  infinitely 
better  and  more  interesting  than  that  of  the  previ- 
ous evening. 

The  company  are  better  suited  to  the  rendering 
of  German  opera  than  Italian.  Mme.  Tomlins, 
for  example,  who  was  not  at  all  at  home  with  the 
brilliant  ornamentation  of  Meyerbeer's  score,  and 
who  seemed  as  ill-suited  to  her  page's  dress  as  to 
the  florid  music,  made  an  extremely  striking 
Ortrud.  It  is  one  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  criti- 
cism never  to  say  what  you  think,  but  always 
to  say  what  you  ought  to  think.  This  is  what 
people  believe  to  be  a  fine,  lofty,  cultured  criti- 
cism, especially  when,  in  their  secret  hearts,  they 
never  agree  with  it.  But  it  is  no  use  trying  to 
make  those  who  are  blindly  indifferent  to  the  pub- 
lic try  to  win  favor  with  them.  It  would  be  quite 
correct  to  write  here  that  the  opening  scene  in  the 
second  act  of  "Lohengrin"  is  one  of  the  most 
inspiring  and  dramatic  in  the  German  opera, 
whereas,  after  having  listened  stolidly  to  it  half 
a  score  of  times,  one  can  only  doggedly  reiterate 
that  it  is  about  the  dullest,  and  heaviest,  and  dead- 
liest act  that  Wagner  ever  wrote. 

Two  things  redeem  it — an  Ortrud  with  a  sense  of 
the  dramatic  and  the  picturesque  significance  of 
the  scene,  and  a  power  of  imagination  on  the  part 
of  the  spectator  to  see  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  woman  with  the  dark  soul  and  the  creature  of 
light  and  love  she  is  striving  to  ruin — a  contrast 
that  Wagner  attempted  to  develop  into  a  great 
poetic  idea  which  would  dominate  the  act.  Later 
on,  when  his  genius  matured,  he  would  have  done 
this  with  grandeur.  In  "  Lohengrin,"  however,  he 
was  not  yet  perfect  master  of  bis  medium.  His 
grasp  on  the  act  was  never  strong  enough,  and  its 
singular  chaotic  and  dragging  weariness  is  the  re- 
sult. Miss  Tomlins's  Ortrud  easily  dominated. 
It  was  powerful,  rough,  but  true.  She  looks  like 
a  Mexican,  with  black  hair  and  eyes  that  slant 
up  a  little  on  the  outer  corners.  Her  draperies 
were  dull  black  and  russet  brown,  and  the  only  re- 
lieving light  about  her  figure  was  the  whiteness  of 
her  arms  and  finely  modeled  hands,  which  showed 
with  a  Hehner-like  effect  against  her  dark  robes. 

Mme,  Tavary,  being  a  German  singer,  makes  a 
good  Elsa.  Elsa  is  the  German  ideal — the  tender, 
sentimental,  dreamy  maiden.  All  in  white,  with 
her  favorite  golden  hair,  she  made  an  effective  ap- 
pearance, and  sang  the  still,  untroubled,  innocent 
music  of  the  score  with  the  correct  tranquillity  and 
smoothness.  The  musical  honors  of  the  evening 
were,  however,  Mr.  Abramhoff 's.  He  is  the  most 
important  acquisition  to  the  company,  bringing  to 
it  the  richness  of  a  full,  deep,  bass  voice.  In  "  The 
Huguenots,"  the  evening  before,  he  was  excellent 
as  M  artel. 


The  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  held  a  reception  last  Saturday  after- 
noon in  the  rooms  over  the  library,  and  entertained 
many  of  their  friends.  An  interesting  programme 
was  presented  in  which  the  participants  were 
Baroness  W.  von  Meyerinck,  Mrs.  Frances  Edger- 
ton,  Miss  Ida  Cohen,  Miss  Grace  Davis,  Miss 
Maude  Fay,  Miss  Caroline  Herrin,  Miss  Cecilia 
Decker,  and  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley.  Light  re- 
freshments were  served  during  the  afternoon.  The 
reception  committee  comprised  : 

Mrs.  Lovell  While,  Mrs.  Edward  May,  Mrs.  Isidore 
Burns,  Miss  Tessa  Semple,  Mrs.  F.  Vassault,  Miss  K. 
E.  Commins,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent, 
Miss  Charlotte  Thompson,  Mis.  Edward  Probert,  Mrs. 
Mary  Prag,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Dare,  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin, 
Mrs.  Frank  Sumner,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow,  Miss  Moran, 
Mrs.  Hadrim  Swain,  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMuIlin,  Miss 
Bigelow,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Mrs.  D.  C.  Babin,  Mrs. 
Henry  Gibbons,  Miss  A.  G.  Catlin,  and  Miss  Marian  J. 
Snook. 

The  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Mercantile  Library 
Association  will  give  an  entertainment  at  Native 
Sons'  Hall  next  Friday  evening,  which  promises  to 
be  quite  interesting.  It  will  be  a  mock  trial,  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Oakland  court 
which  recently  sentenced  Mr.  George  T.  Bromley 
to  the  State  legislature  for  life.  Among  the  partici- 
pants will  be  Mr.  Bromley,  Judge  Robert  Ferral, 
Mr.  William  S.  Barnes,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisner,  Mrs. 
Edna  Snell  Poulson,  and  others  as  jurors  and  wit- 
nesses. 

A  theatrical  manager  had  considerable  trouble 
with  his  star  actor,  who  was  constantly  meeting 
with  accidents  or  falling  sick.  One  day,  as  the 
story  goes,  the  star  was  hurt  in  a  boiler  explosion. 
When  the  manager  heard  of  it,  he  remarked  to  his 
agent :  "  I  am  sick  of  this  sort  of  thing.  Advertise 
him,  as  usual,  and  add  that  we  intend  bringing  out 

a  new  piece,  in  which  the  great  star,  Mr.  D , 

will  appear  in  several  parts." 


Besides  the  ^5,000  raised  by  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
Dr.  W.  G.  Grace  has  received  in  testimonials  this 
year  ^2,000  from  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club, 
^1,300  from  his  own  county  of  Gloucestershire, 
and  ^250  raised  by  the  Sportsman,  542,000  in  all. 


One  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force,  who  was  slightly 
wounded,  is  John  Arthur  Burnand,  the  fourth  son 
of  F.  C.  Burnand,  the  editor  of  Punch.  J.  A. 
Burnand  was  in  the  Bechuanaland  police,  and  has 
been  in  South  Africa  for  the  last  four  years. 


Professor  Gieseler,  of  Gottingen,  has  twenty-four 
children.  He  saw  a  child  crying  in  the  street,  and 
asked  :  "  What  is  the  matter,  little  boy  ?  "  "  Don't 
you  know  me,  papa  ?  "  said  the  boy.  He  was  one 
of  the  twenty-four  children. 


"  What  do  you  object  to  in  the  case  of  the  baron- 
ess?" "To  be  frank,  her  past."  "But  I  assure 
you  her  reputation  is  unspotted."  "  I  know  that ; 
I  only  object  to  her  past  because  there  is  too  much 
of  it." — Fliegendt  Blatter. 


—  A  Russian  bath  establishment,  to  be 
j  conducted  in  connection  with  the  swim,  is  being 
constructed  at  the  Lurline  Baths.  All  modern  im- 
provements will  be  included,  among  which  will  be 
the  needle  shower,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  if  not  the  finest.  The  extreme  popularity 
which  these  baths  have  enjoyed  will  undoubtedly 
be  increased  by  this  improvement. 


—  Annie  L.  Stone,  now  in  New  York,  will 
return  March  1st  and  open  at  217  Post  Street  with 
a  new  complete  stock  of  fine  millinery. 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


This  Evening.      Splendid  Electric   Production, 

■:-    DER      FREISCHUTZ    -:■ 

Or,  The  Seven  Charmed  Bullets. 

The  Most  Wonderful  Erocken  Scene  Ever  Shown  in  This 

City.     Grand  Chorus.     Superb  Orchestra. 

Next  Opera KIP  TAJf  TVIXKXE 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 
Monday,  February  24th. 

MR.     FREDERICK     WARDE! 

And  His  Celebrated  Company. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  Nights,  and  Saturday 

Matinee The  Mountebank 

Tuesday  and  Thursday  Nights. .  .The  Lion's  Mouth 
Saturday  Night Virgin ius 


CAJLIFOKNIA  theatre. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Commencing  Monday,  February  24th.     One  Week  Only. 

Matinee  Saturday.  The  Idol  of  the  Fun-Making  World, 

-:-    JOLLY    NELLIE    McHENRY    -:- 

And  Her  Excellent  Farce-Comedy  Company,  Presenting 

the  Enchanting,  Effervescent,  Lyrical,  Cyclo  Novelty, 

For  the  First  Time  in  San  Francisco, 

THE     BICYCLE     GIRL! 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing  Monday,  February  24th.    Second  and  Last 
Week  of  the  Charming  Comedienne, 

li-A-TIIE     FXJTNA3VI 

In  a  Rich  and  Elaborate  Scenic  Production, 
-:-    THE    O  L  D^L  I  M  E    KILN    -:- 

Monday,  March  2d— A  RAILROAD   TICKET. 
Reserved  Seats  15,  25,  50,  and  75c.  No  Higher. 


Morosco's    Grand    Opera  .House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last   Performances  of  John  A.  Stevens*  Comedy-Drama, 

WIFE     FOR     WIFE! 


Monday  Evening,  Feb.  24th, 
PULSE     OF      NEW     YORK 


LIEBERT'S   OKCHESTKA 

Furnishes  Music  for  all  occasions.    Address 

J.  M.  L1EBERT,  324  Post  St. 
Care  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


—  Microscopes,    telescopes,    barometers,  1 
thermometers,  scientific  apparatus.      Henry  Kahn 
6t  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


NEW  (GOWN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN 

Taught  in   classes  by  Miss  Frauenholz,  135 
Chestnut  Street.     Telephone,  Main  1889. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  i,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  00., 

213  Grant  Avenue. 


Guaranteeing  Galvanized  iron. 

costs  us  nothing.  We  say  :  Return  all  faulty  sheets— 
whether  whole  or  not,  no  matter — the  more  the  better. 

It  Is  the  cheapest  way  to  check  our  melters  rollers 
annealers  galvanlzers  and  Inspectors. 

Our  sheets  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  our 
Iron  soft  and  workable.  What  if  faults  creep  in  and 
nobody  finds  them  ?  We  shall  lose  our  unique  position. 

Our  price  is  the  standard.  Other  makes  are  sold 
for  less  money — enough  to  acknowledge  the  best,  not 
enough  to  make  it  extravagant. 

Takes  more  money  to  buy  Apollo  and  less  to 
work  it 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 
Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


February  24,  1S96. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Frederick  Warde  in  Classic  Plays. 

Frederick  Warde  will  begin  an  engagement  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  evening. 
While  retaining  tragedy  largely  in  his  repertoire, 
Mr.  Warde  includes  in  the  list  of  his  productions 
several  classic  romances  which  he  has  found  fully 
as  pleasing  to  a  majority  of  thoughtful  theatre- 
goers as  are  the  standard  tragedies. 

Two  of  these  romantic  dramas,  "The  Mounte- 
bank "  and  "  The  Lion's  Mouth,"  and  one  tragedy, 
"Virginius,"  will  receive  production  during  the 
first  week  of  his  engagement  here  ;  the  first  named 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  evenings  and 
at  the  matinee  Saturday  ;  the  second  on  Tuesday 
and  Thursday  evenings;  and  "Virginius"  on 
Saturday  evening.  "The  Mountebank"  is  not  a 
new  play,  but  it  has  been  seldom  presented  in  re- 
cent years.  Mr.  Warde  played  it  for  a  season 
some  five  years  ago,  and  has  now  revived  it  as  a 
special  production.  It  was  written  by  Alphonse 
d'Ennery,  the  author  of  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  but 
the  adaptation  used  by  Mr.  Warde  is  largely  his 
own  work.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  era,  and  afford  scope  for  handsome 
scenery  and  costumes.  Mr.  Warde's  production  of 
"The  Lion's  Mouth,"  by  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  is 
familiar  here.  "Virginius"  was  Frederick  Warde's 
earliest  success. 

Mr.  Warde's  supporting  company  contains  many 
well-known  artists,  among  whom  may  be  men- 
tioned Charles  D.  Herman,  Charles  Sutton,  Bev- 
erly Turner,  H.  D.  Byers,  Harry  Barton,  Ernest 
C.  Warde,  J.  Landers  Stevens,  John  Hickey, 
George  Fullerton,  Miss  Fanny  Gillette,  Mrs.  Isabel 
Waldron,  Miss  Lucia  Moore,  and  Miss  Craig  Gar-  I 
rick. 

"  Der  Freischutz"  at  the  Tivoli. 
The  revival  of  "  Der  Freischutz"  has  proved  so 
popular  with  the  Tivoli  patrons  that  the  opera  is  to 
be  continued  all  next  week.  Ida  Valerga  and  Kate 
Marchi  have  been  cordially  welcomed  back,  and, 
with  Raffael,  W.  H.  West,  Arthur  Boyce,  Marcel 
Perron,  and  Martin  Pache  in  the  cast,  the  produc- 
tion has  been  a  very  creditable  one.  The  orches- 
tra, now  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  Heine, 
maintains  its  position  as  the  best  in  the  city,  and 
the  scenes  have  been  mounted  very  handsomely. 
On  Thursday  a  new-comer,  Theresa  Coudray,  made 
her  d£but,  alternating  with  Miss  Marchi  in  the 
r61e  of  Annie  ;  she  is  known  in  private  life  as  Miss 
Anna  Schnabel,  and  has  already  appeared  in  Ger- 
man in  this  city. 

"  Rip  Van  Winkle,"  with  Ferris  Hartman  in  the 
title-rfile  and  Gertie  Carlisle  and  Pearl  Landers  as 
the  children,  will  follow  "  Der  Freischutz," 

Two  Melodramas. 

"  Wife  for  Wife,"  a  strong  melodrama  by  John 
A.  Stevens,  has  been  the  play  of  the  week  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House,  with  Darrell  Vin- 
ton and  Essie  Tittell  in  the  leading  rdles.  It  will 
be  continued  through  Sunday  night,  and  on  Mon- 
day "  The  Pulse  of  New  York,"  another  real- 
istic and  sensational  melodrama,  will  be  put  on. 
In  it  Forence  Thropp  has  the  most  prominent  part, 
appearing  as  a  young  heiress  with  ideas  of  her  own, 
an  Irish  washerwoman,  a  down-East  Yankee  widow, 
a  green  German  girl,  a  newsboy,  and  Mrs.  Hag- 
gerty,  No.  2.     The  cast  of  characters  is  as  follows  : 

Polly  Morton,  Florence  Thropp ;  Edith  Dennison, 
Alice  Condon ;  Mother  Skevotski,  Julia  Blanc ;  Ed- 
ward Dennison  and  Riccardo,  Eugene  Moore ;  Philip 
Holt,  Fred  J.  Butler;  Giaromo,  Frank  Hatch;  Sammy 
Snapper,  Charles  W.  Swain  ;  Dicy  Moran  and  Templeton 
Trippett,  Charles  E.  Lothian;  Policeman  McSorley,  J. 
Harry  Benrimo. 

One  scene  takes  place  on  the  Elevated  track  in 
New  York,  and  another  introduces  a  leap  for  life  in 
a  great  fire. 

A  Bicycle  Play. 
Nellie  McHenry  comes  to  the  California  Theatre, 
next  Monday  night,  with  a  farce-comedy  built  up 
on  the  bicycle  craze.  It  is  called  "  A  Bicycle  Girl," 
and  was  written  for  Miss  McHenry  by  Louis  Har- 
rison. The  plot,  such  as  it  is,  concerns  the  heiress 
of  a  bicycle  manufacturer  ;  she  is  an  up-to-date 
young  woman  and  is  president  of  a  bicycle  club, 
and  she  has  two  suitors,  a  rival  bicycle-maker  and 
a  college  athlete.  The  first  act  takes  place  in  the 
Briarwood  Bicycle  Club,  the  second  at  a  clam- 
bake, and  the  third  at  a  race-track.  John  Webster 
and  Charles  Morrison  will  have  the  r61es  of  the 
rival  suitors,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  will  be 
filled  out  with  pretty  girls,  singers,  and  comedians. 


old  lime-kiln,  in  which  he  is  thrown  by  a  half-crazed 
epileptic.     Hence  the  play's  odd  name. 

This  sounds  very  sombre,  but  an  Irish  corporal 
and  the  washerwoman  of  his  choice,  a  cowboy  in 
love,  and  a  spinster  chaperon  are  on  the  scene 
almost  all  the  time,  and  they  keep  the  house  in  a 
constant  laugh.  The  corporal  has  some  Irish  songs 
that  take  well. 

"  The  Old  Lime  Kiln  "  will  be  continued  at  the 
Columbia  all  next  week,  and  later  come  Eugene 
Canfield,  the  farce  -  comedian,  in  "A  Railroad 
Ticket,"  and  a  New  York  company  in  Mark  Twain's 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson." 


Notes. 
Nat  Goodwin  is  coming  to  the  Baldwin  in  May. 
He  will  present  his  new  play,  "  In  Missoura,"  which 
had  a  long  run  in  New  York. 

There  are  sixty  persons  in  the  company  which  is 
to  present  Hoyt's  "A  Milk- White  Flag"  at  the 
Baldwin  after  Frederick  Warde's  engagement. 

They  say  Sir  Henry  Irving  is  strongly  opposed 
to  his  son's  marriage  to  Dorothea  Baird,  the  Trilby 
of  the  London  production.  He  refuses  to  speak  on 
the  subject  when  questioned  by  reporters. 

A  popular  testimonial  for  Mme.  Nordica  is  being 
arranged  in  New  York,  Mrs.  Astor  heading  the 
subscription  list.  A  considerable  sum  of  money 
has  already  been  subscribed,  and  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  give  the  testimonial  the  form  of  a  dia- 
mond tiara. 

Alphonse  d'Ennery,  the  author  of  "  The  Two 
Orphans,"  who  has  just  been  made  a  commander 
in  the  Legion  of  Honor,  has  had  a  share  in  two 
hundred  and  nine  plays,  operas,  dramas,  and  farces. 
Fifteen  he  wrote  alone  ;  for  all  the  others  he  had 
collaborators. 

Ladies  in  the  Tabor  Grand  Opera  House  in 
Denver  will  have  to  take  their  hats  off  hereafter,  or 
be  in  contempt  of  court.  The  theatre  is  at  present 
managed  by  assignees  under  directions  from  the 
district  court,  and  their  orders,  requiring  ladies  in 
the  audience  to  remove  their  hats,  bonnets,  or  other 
paraphernalia  during  performances,  has  just  been 
approved  by  the  court. 

Augustin  Daly's  players  will  be  in  San  Francisco 
in  April,  and  will  play  an  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win. Charles  J.  Richman,  the  handsome  young 
actor  who  was  in  Mrs.  Langtry's  company,  and  j 
came  out  here  to  join  Rose  Coghlan's  company, 
but  played  only  one  week  before  the  company  dis-  | 
banded,  is  now  Daly's  leading  man.  The  company 
will  play  "The  Countess  Ghicki  "  during  the  en- 
gagement, 

Ambroise  Thomas,  the  composer  of  "  Mignon," 
died  in  Paris  last  week.  He  was  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year  and  had  been  director  of  the  Conservatoire  de 
Musique  since  1871.  "Mignon"  was  written  in 
1866,  and,  except  in  1871,  not  a  year  has  passed 
since  that  it  was  not  sung  at  one  of  the  Paris  the- 
atres. The  one-thousandth  performance  was  made 
a  great  occasion,  some  months  ago,  and  the  com- 
poser was  then  honored  with  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor. 

The  rumor  of  Jean  de  Reszke"s  engagement  is 
being  revived  by  his  brother's  brother-in-law,  but 
it  looks  like  an  advance-agent's  story.  It  has  been 
public  gossip  in  Paris  for  years  that  the  handsome 
tenor  is  in  love  with  the  Comtesse  Miramaille  and 
that  the  lady  is  not  averse  ;  but  she  is  a  Catholic, 
and  her  husband,  though  legally  divorced,  is  not 
dead.  The  brother's  brother-in-law,  who  is  known 
as  M.  Willy  Schultz,  says  they  are  to  be  married 
as  soon  as  the  De  Reszk£s  get  back  to  Paris,  and 
that  Jean  will  then  retire  from  the  stage.  But  an 
engagement  to  sing  in  this  country  next  year  makes 
against  the  last  assertion. 


harm  comes  to  the  Americans  who  are  implicated,  it  will 
not  "  be  due  to  the  criminal  negligence  of  President 
Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney,"  but  to  the  criminal 
deeds  of  the  Americans  themselves. 

Very  respectfully,  E.  C.  T. 

[If  "  E.  C.  T."  will  re-read  the  article  to  which  he  re- 
fers, he  will  see  that  the  Argonaut  does  not  defend  the 
action  of  the  Americans  now  imprisoned  in  Pretoria. 
What  we  were  contending  for  was  that  the  United  States 
Government  should  claim  the  same  privileges  for  its  citi- 
zens as  the  British  Government  did  for  its  subjects.  We 
were  not  discussing  any  questions  existing  between  the 
imprisoned  Americans  and  the  Boer  government,  but  the 
comparative  treatment  accorded  to  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  Since  our  article  was  written,  we  see  by  late 
London  papers  that  President  Kruger  offered  to  turn  over 
John  Hays  Hammond  and  the  other  Americans  to  the 
British  Government  for  trial.  The  British  Government, 
however,  refused,  not  wishing  to  embarrass  itself  with  the 
United  States  Government.  If  President  Kruger  would, 
unsolicited,  turn  over  accused  Americans  to  be  tried  by 
British  courts,  does  not  our  correspondent  think  that 
proper  representations  made  by  this  government  would 
have  resulted  in  their  being  turned  over  to  our  courts? 
We  hope  that  "E.  C.  T."  may  never  find  himself  in  a 
similar  position.  But  if  he  should  be  accused  of  a  crime 
in  a  foreign  land,  and  had  to  stand  up  at  the  bar  of  a 
court  whose  proceedings  were  conducted  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, whose  laws  differed  entirely  from  those  of  his  own 
country,  and  whose  customs  and  usages  were  utterly  dis- 
similar, he  would  realize  how  the  Americans  in  South 
Africa  must  feel  when  they  see  Englishmen  accused  of 
armed  invasion  sailing  triumphantly  back  to  be  tried  by 
the  English  courts,  and  yet  find  themselves,  for  lesser 
offenses,  being  tried  by  the  Boer  courts,  in  a  language 
which  is  not  even  Dutch,  and  which  even  a  Hollander  has 
difficulty  in  understanding. — Eos.] 


"The  Old  Lime  Kiln." 
C.  T.  Dazey,  the  author  of  "  In  Old  Kentucky," 
has  constructed  a  remarkable  play  in  "The  Old 
Lime  Kiln."  It  includes  most  of  the  known  forms 
of  the. drama  in  daring  combination,  with  a  few 
distinctly  original  features.  The  first  act  is  like  a 
combination  of  "  M'liss"  and  "  The  Silver  King," 
presenting  to  us  a  Wild  Western  maiden— with  an 
•  intermittent  Southern  accent — whose  father  has 
buried  himself  in  the  West  for  eighteen  years  be- 
cause be  can  not  prove  his  innocence  of  a  crime. 
But  the  daughter  rescues  him  from  despair,  and 
they  go  back  to  the  old  home  to  find  the  guilty 
man.  The  remaining  three  acts  are  taken  up  with 
this  search,  and,  in  one  of  them,  the  army  man 
whom  the  heroine  loves  is  almost  burned  up  in  an 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Americans  in  the  Transvaal. 

Whatcom,  Wash.,  February  12,  1806. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  surprised  to  note  in  your 
issue  of  the  third  instant  an  article  on  the  Transvaal 
question,  in  which  your  usual  clearness  of  view  and 
justness  of  opinion  seem  wholly  at  fault.  In  the  article 
referred  to,  you  take  President  Cleveland  and  Secretary 
Olney  to  task  for  not  demanding  the  release  of  John 
Hays  Hammond;  but  why?  If  Hammond  has  been  an 
instigator  and  abettor  in  the  raid  against  the  Boer  Gov- 
ernment, which  seems,  as  Dearly  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  daily  press,  to  be  the  case,  he  deserves  to  be 
tried  and  punished  by  the  law  he  has  broken,  or  attempted 
to  break — that  "  their  plots  were  futile  "  does  not  lessen 
the  criminality  of  their  action,  but  simply  makes  punish- 
ment of  some  sort  inevitable.  While  the  American  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  protect  its  citizens  to  the  utmost  of  its 
power,  they  should  be  protected  in  right  and  not  in 
wrong-doing.  We  have  consular  agents  in  South  Africa 
who  will  see  that  justice  is  done,  and  if  John  Hays  Ham- 
mond shall  be  found  guiltless,  then  can  reparation  be  de- 
manded ;  but  it  would  seem  only  fair  to  try  him  by  the 
laws  he  has  attempted  to  break.  Americans,  as  a  nation, 
are  so  inclined  to  leniency  and  mercy,  that  justice  is 
sometimes  overlooked — as  you  have  many  times  had 
occasion  to  remark,  apropos  of  the  ever-increasing  crim- 
inal class  in  this  country.  But  the  Boers  are  a  brave  and 
just  nation,  and  may  be  trusted  to  act  with  their  in- 
herited calmness  and  moderation,  so  that  even  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Hammond  need  have  no  fear  of  an  injustice  being 
done  him,  or  any  other  American  who  is  to  be  tried. 
That  Dr.  Jameson,  though  more  guilty,  has  been  sent  to 
England,  where  he  will  be  lionized  and  lauded  for  the 
dastardly  crime  of  invading  a  peaceful  people,  killing 
some  and  wounding  others,  instead  of  being  justly  tried 
and  punished,  is  truly  an  aggravation  of  all  sense  of 
justice,  and  not  a  reason  why  Mr.  Hammond  should  be 
delivered  over  to  the  United  States.    And  we  think  if 


An  Unpublished  Letter  to  the  "Examiner." 
San  Francisco,  February  14,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  a 
letter  mailed  by  me  to  the  Examiner. 

Yours  truly,  H.  D.  Lanscng. 

'25K  Twenty-Fourth  Street. 
[Copy.] 
San  Francisco,  February  14,  1S96. 

To  the  Management  "of  the  Examiner  —  Sirs: 
I  have  for  some  years  been  a  regular  subscriber  and  a 
friend  of  the  Examiner,  notwithstanding  its  apparently 
strong  inclinations  toward  the  sensational  and  scandal- 
ous. 

"  There  are  others."  I  believe  that  1  am  one  of  many 
in  this  respect,  and  that  I  will  have  a  large  percentage  of 
supporters  in  the  remarks  to  follow. 

Your  edition  of  Wednesday,  the  twelfth  instant,  is 
the  "last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back."  I  refer  to 
page  9  —  the  title-page  of  the  second  portion  —  which 
shows  a  diagram  of  the  scene  of  the  Morton  Street 
tragedy,  and  gives  statements  of  various  disreputable 
people  connected  therewith.  Thereon  is  pictured  and 
described  the  lowest  of  the  low,  and  this,  with  its  very 
noticeable  illustrations,  is  distributed  among  the  best 
homes  to  attract  the  eyes  of  our  fifteen-year-old  sons  and 
daughters. 

Such  a  page  in  one  of  the  police  papers,  i.  e.,  the  Gazette 
or  News,  might  not  he  considered  out  of  the  way,  as  these 
papers  are  not  to  be  found  in  respectable  households. 
However,  it  is  not  necessary  to  elaborate  further  on  this 
subject — the  fact  that  a  leading  paper  of  this  State 
should  constantly  furnish  its  subscribers  with  reading 
matter  of  this  character  is  a  thing  to  be  deplored  by  any 
native  son. 

Kindly  stop  delivery  of  your  paper  to  my  address  at 
once,  and  collect  amount  due  to  date. 

Very  respectfully,  H.  D.  Lansing. 


Another  Woman  on  Women. 

San  Francisco,  February  18,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Your  remarks  in  reply  to  "  M. 
L.  W.  C." — "  A  Woman  on  Women  " — impel  me  to  say  : 
The  reformation  of  society  does  not  rest  with  women — 
under  the  old  regime  of  uneducated  dependency.  If  the 
standard  of  womanhood  is  female  chastity,  whose  stand- 
ard is  it?  Certainly  not  man's  standard,  for  the  demand 
is  not  for  that  class  of  women  ;  the  supply  far  exceeds  the 
demand.  That  this  kind  of  woman  is  not  sought  by 
men,  as  friends,  or  companions,  or  wives,  is  proven  by 
the  determined  effort  of  chaste  girls  to  be  self-supporting. 

It  is  true  "that  women  can  be  educated  by  men  to  con- 
done and  outwardly  approve  that  which  they  secretly  be- 
lieve to  be  low  and  vile."  This  kind  of  education  comes 
after  matrimony,  and  the  wife  is  compelled  to  accept  it, 
as  her  maintenance  and  that  of  her  children  depend  on 
her  heroic,  silent  endurance.  N.  J.  M. 
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At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 
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SCHWEITZER  8  CO.,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Rosner's  Hungarian  Orchestra 


CAN    BE   ENGAGED   FOR 


Parties,  Receptions,  Weddings,  Etc. 

Telephone,  Sutter  1571. 

Address  E.  M.  Rosner  or  E.  Janlns,  care 
of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 


$100.    BICYCLE  FREE.    $100. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  $100  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "  The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to        EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO.,. 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Prettiest  Home 

Imaginable  has  cozy  corners,  with  Novelties  in  Pillows, 
Grills  with  cord  effects,  and  Draperies,  Box  Couches, 
Rugs,  and  Mattings  selected  from  recent  importations — 
we  crave  your  inspection,  for  we  are  proud  of  every  piece 
that's  shown. 


B. 


L.  STONE, 

328  SUTTER  STKEET. 


How  much  is  your  time 
worth?  How  much  do 
you  value  your  strength? 
Is  your  money  worth  sav- 
ing?   Buy  a  large  package 

fiOLDDUST 

Washing  Powder 

for  25  cents  and  you  will 
save  time,  strength,  money. 
With  this  famous  cleaner 
every  hour  counts.  Get  a 
package  and  try  it  Sold 
everywhere.  Made  only  by 

The  N.  K.  Fall-bank  Company, 

St.  Loula,      Chicago,      New  York,      Beaton,     Philadelphia,      810  Fraactaca. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  24,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Many  men  who  are  thinking  of  proposing  may 
find  in  recent  periodicals  a  number  of  precedents. 
Mr.  Howells  writes  of  a  young  lady,  in  Harper's, 
who  flatly  tells  a  young  man  that  she  does  not 
care  for  him  and  that  he  can  go  away.  "  As  he 
turns  to  go,  she  asks  :  '  You  are  not  going  away 
hating  me?'  'No;  loving  you  more  than  ever.' 
She  averts  her  eyes  and  murmurs  :  '  Why,  what 
are  you  going  for  ? '  "  It  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  lover  at  once  "  clasps  her  to  his  bosom."  Mr. 
Howells  offers  no  explanation  for  her  vacillation. 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  strings  out  a  proposal  in  her 
latest  story  to  a  column.  But  it  evidently  took  time 
in  this  case,  because  the  lovers  had  been  engaged 
once  before,  had  a  row,  and  broke  up.  Mary  E. 
Stickney  in  her  novel,  "  The  Old  Silver  Trail,"  has 
an  interview  between  two  ex-lovers,  and  the  man 
says:  "  'The  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  told  me 
that  you  hated  me.  It  was  not  true  ?  '  'I  think — 
I  think  more  of  you — than  I  ever  did,"  she  mur- 
murs." Curtain.  Robert  Barr  also  has  a  proposal 
in  his  story,  "The  Understudy."  The  girl  says: 
"  '  Oh,  I  have  no  patience  with  you.'  '  I  am  sorry 
for  that,'  replied  Ormond,  '  for  I  intended  to  ask 
you  to  be  my  wife.'  '  Oh  I '  cried  the  girl,  breath- 
lessly, turning  her  head  away."  Then  follows  the 
usual  explanation.  Altogether  the  literature  of 
proposals  this  month  seems  to  be  unusually  rich. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Vogue,  there  is  a  para- 
graph on  the  custom  of  making  an  allowance  to 
daughters.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a 
custom  is  a  most  excellent  one,  as  the  Argonaut  has 
often  maintained.  When  a  girl  reaches  a  certain 
age,  say  seventeen  or  eighteen,  she  should  be  made 
an  allowance,  paid  monthly  or  quarterly,  out  of 
which  she  should  be  expected  to  provide  herself 
with  gowns,  hats,  and  all  the  staple  requirements 
of  her  toilet.  As  to  luxuries,  like  furs,  jewels,  ball- 
gowns, and  such  things,  they  may  be  left  to  the 
individual  generosity  of  her  parents,  who  need  not 
stint  themselves  in  that  because  they  give  her  an 
allowance.  Too  much  stress  can  not  be  laid  upon 
the  fact  that  every  girl  should  have  an  allowance, 
and  thus  be  trained  to  the  expenditure  of  money. 
Many  a  young  girl,  when  she  marries  and  goes  to 
her  husband,  excites  alternately  his  irritation  and 
alarm,  owing  to  her  utter  ignorance  of  money.  If 
such  a  girl  had  been  trained  from  girlhood  to  the 
receipt  of  a  stated  sum  out  of  which  she  had  to 
meet  her  needs,  she  would  make  a  better  wife. 


Among  the  cotillions  given  in  San  Francisco 
this  winter,  it  has  been  a  subject  of  remark  that 
there  have  not  been  many  new  figures.  However, 
it  is  not  always  the  case  that  the  newest  figures  are 
the  prettiest  or  the  most  popular.  For  example, 
one  of  the  oldest  figures  in  the  cotillion  is  the 
grand  chain,  which  is  nothing  but  the  grand  right 
and  left  as  it  is  danced  in  the  lancers.  Yet,  old  as 
it  is,  this  is  one  of  the  most  popular  figures,  as  it 
at  once  gives  all  of  those  dancing  the  cotillion  a 
chance  to  meet  and  to  see  who  is  there.  Among 
the  other  figures  are  the  driving  figure,  the  ring 
figure— in  which  the  women  pass  under  the  up- 
raised arms  of  the  men  to  the  next  ring — the  arch 
figure,  and  the  snake  figure,  in  which  all  the 
couples  are  wound  from  a  ring  into  a  knot.  All  of 
these  are  old,  but  they  are,  none  the  less,  pretty 
figures  and  popular  ones.  It  is  the  experience  of 
most  people  at  cotillions  that  when  new  figures  are 
introduced,  all  the  dancers  have  not  learned  them, 
and  the  result  is  usually  nothing  but  confusion. 


Congressman  Bailey,  of  Texas,  who  has  excited 
some  remark  in  Washington  by  his  dress,  thus 
said  in  a  recent  interview:  "I  have  always  held 
that  society  had  no  right  to  regulate  the  style  of  a 
man's  clothes.  I  have  always  worn,  as  I  do  to- 
day, the  same  black  broadcloth  suit,  cut  in  the 
same  style  ;  the  same  style  of  broad  shirt-front 
and  a  white  tie  ;  the  same  kind  of  collar  and  broad 
black  felt  hat.  I  wear  these  clothes  regardless  of 
society's  dictation,  because  I  believe  they  become 
me  and  they  please  my  wife.  There  is  a  rule  of 
society  which  prescribes  that  a  dress-suit  shall  not 
be  worn  until  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  If  I 
chose  to  wear  a  dress-suit,  I  would  feel  free  to  put 
it  on  in  the  morning  if  I  liked.  The  society  rule 
which  regulates  a  man's  dress  is  autocratic.  If 
men  showed  more  independence,  they  would  soon 
be  able  to  break  over  the  society  restraints,  and  after 
that  anybody  could  wear  whatever  he  chose."  But 
would  Congressman  Bailey  wear  his  "  black  broad- 
cloth suit"  going  down  a  mining  shaft,  or  riding  a 
bicycle,  or  canoeing,  or  playing  polo,  or  hunting 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  tobogganing,  or  on  the 
deck  of  an  Atlantic  steamer  when  a  wintry  gale  was 
howling  around  the  decks  ?  In  the  latter  case,  if 
if  he  did  not  wear  a  cap,  Congressman  Bailey's 
slouch  hat  would  be  lost  in  the  Sargasso  Sea,  and 
his  coat-tails  would  wrap  themselves  around  him 
and  be  blown  to  ribbons  while  the  wind  sobbed 
through  bis  whiskers.  There  is  a  place  for  every- 
thing and  everything  in  its  place.  Congressman 
Bailey  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  wear  his  "  black  broad- 
cloth suit"  when  it  pleases  him,  but  when  he  goes 
to  a  place  where  rules  in  regard  to  dress  are  en- 
forced, he  must  follow  those  rules  or  stay  away. 
We  can  conceive  of  no  place  in  Washington  where 


Congressman  Bailey  would  find  his  "  black  broad- 
cloth suit  "  objected  to  except  at  some  of  the 
social  gatherings  there.  Among  the  statesmen  who 
lounge  and  spit  around  Welcker's,  Chamberlain's, 
and  other  hotels  and  bar-rooms  in  Washington, 
any  kind  of  attire  is  fashionable.  Even  that  of  the 
late  lamented  Senator  Mahone,  who  wore  lace 
frills  and  ruffles,  pegtop  trousers,  and  woman's 
prunella  gaiters,  excited  no  remark  in  Washington. 
And  if  Congressman  Bailey  will  not  wear  the  attire 
which  gentlemen  usually  wear  at  social  gatherings 
in  Washington,  it  is  probable  that  the  social  gather- 
ings will  have  to  struggle  along  without  Congress- 
man Bailey.  It  will  be  hard,  but  they  will  have  to 
do  it.  However,  it  will  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  one  person  at  least,  for  Congressman  Bailey 
"  pleases  his  wife  "  by  wearing  his  broadcloth  suit, 
and  he  had  better  continue  to  dazzle  that  lady  with 
it,  and  her  alone. 

A  woman  philosopher  says  that  conversation 
with  a  man  under  thirty-five  is  impossible,  because 
a  man  under  thirty-five  never  converses.  He  only 
talks,  and  if  you  pride  yourself  on  being  a  good 
listener,  it  is  entirely  thrown  away  on  him  because 
he  does  not  care  whether  you  listen  or  not.  He  is 
so  used  to  talking  to  people  who  talk  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  does  not  care  very  much  whether  you 
listen  or  not.  Further  than  that,  he  always  talks 
about  himself,  whereas  a  man  over  thirty-five  is 
apt  occasionally  to  talk  about  you.  Therefore  it  is 
that  women  prefer  to  talk  with  men  who  are  not 
.under  thirty-five. 

As  usual,  Chicago  is  to  the  front  with  an  unusual 
social  affair.  Adelaide  Johnson  is  well  known  in 
Chicago  as  a  sculptor.  Last  week  she  invited 
twenty  friends  to  a  "  white  evening."  The  com- 
pany, on  arriving,  found  the  rooms  draped  in 
snowy  cheese-cloth,  white  silk  cushioned  chairs, 
the  tables  draped  in  white,  and  on  them  crystal 
bowls  filled  with  white  blossoms.  Presently  the 
strains  of  the  Wedding  March  from  "  Lohen- 
grin" were  heard,  and  there  entered  Alexander 
Frederick  Jenkins  and  Adelaide  Johnson.  Alex- 
ander is  twelve  years  the  lady's  junior,  although 
she  is  still  comely.  None  the  less,  the  twain  were 
wedded,  and  Alexander  Frederick  Jenkins  took  his 
bride's  name  and  became  Alexander  Frederick 
Johnson.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the  reading 
of  a  poem  by  Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  to  a 
musical  accompaniment.  When  it  comes  to  New 
Women,  Chicago  is  in  the  lead.  This  is  the  first 
case  we  have  heard  of  where  the  woman  has  mar- 
ried a  man  younger  than  herself,  and  given  him 
her  name  instead  of  taking  his. 


A  lady  who  had  been  away  from  New  York,  liv- 
ing abroad  for  a  dozen  years,  returned  this  season, 
and,  as  she  said  when  she  went  to  Mrs.  Astor's 
ball  the  other  night,  "  I  felt  as  if  I  had  strayed  into 
another  city.  New  York  society,  in  which  I  had 
been  born  and  bred,  where  I  had  always  felt  as 
much  at  home  as  in  my  father's  house,  suddenly 
seemed  quite  alien.  The  room  appeared  to  be 
full  of  unfamiliar  faces,  with  here  and  there  an  old 
friend,  whose  greetings  were  of  the  briefest,  and 
who  seemed  intimate  with  people  I  had  never 
heard  of.  '  I  wonder  where  all  of  these  frumps 
come  from,'  I  overheard  one  of  these  strangers 
say  ;  '  I  never  saw  such  a  set  of  dug-ups  in  my 
life.  I  suppose  they  are  the  Van  Amsterdams, 
and  the  Van  Twillers,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  tribe  who  have  been  asleep  for  the  last 
twenty  years.'  Never  have  I  felt  so  oddly  as  to 
hear  myself  spoken  of  as  some  one  who  had  been 
'  dug  up.'  From  what  I  hear,  it  seems  to  me  that 
New  York  society  has  changed  most  markedly,  and 
not  for  the  better."  The  experience  of  this  lady  is 
not  peculiar.  There  is  nothing  that  changes  so 
rapidly  as  society  anywhere.  In  New  York,  so 
rapid  are  the  changes  that  the  venerable  social  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Patriarchs  is  now  spoken 
of  with  derision  by  the  younger  men,  and  it  will 
probably  be  supplanted  by  a  younger  organization. 
In  fact,  it  was  perpetuated  beyond  the  ordinary 
time  by  the  skill  of  Ward  McAllister. 


A  recent  interview  with  a  corset-maker  shows 
that  there  are  many  women  who  "follow  the  dis- 
tinctively barbarous  and  untidy  habit  of  allowing 
themselves  only  one  or  two  pairs  of  corsets  per 
year."  This  expert  says  that  a  stout  woman  must 
have  six  per  year  anyway,  and  that  a  thin  girl 
might  do  on  fewer,  but  that  the  ordinarily  plump 
girl  can  not  get  along  on  less  than  five.  It  is  said 
by  the  expert  that  there  are  many  stout  women 
who  buy  twelve  pairs  a  year.  The  expert  went  on 
to  say  that  corsets  lose  their  elasticity,  and  sag, 
stretch,  and  twist,  so  that  a  woman  who  wishes  to 
preserve  her  outline  must  not  only  buy  good  cor- 
sets, but  not- wear  them  too  long. 


The  bicycle  continues  to  extend  its  power 
throughout  the  British  Isles.  Among  the  aristo- 
cratic names  added  to  the  Cyclists  Touring  Club 
in  the  month  of  January  are  Lord  and  Lady 
Berttie,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Lord  Boston,  the 
Baroness  de  Langsdorf,  Sir  Charles  and  Lady 
Wolseley  (who  was  a  Miss  Murphy,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco), the  Countess  of  Denbigh,  Lady  Windsor, 
and  Lady  Paget.  One  of  the  queen's  ladies  of 
honor  is  now  a  skilled  cyclist.     This  is  Miss  Minnie 


Cochrane,  who  is  described  as  the  prettiest  maid 
of  honor  of  the  English  court.  It  is  said  that  every 
member  of  the  royal  family  now  possesses  a  cycle. 
The  Princess  of  Wales  rides  a  tricycle,  but  the 
Princesses  Victoria  and  Maud  ride  two-wheelers. 
The  colonies  have  also  taken  up  the  wheel,  the 
boom  being  affected  there  by  the  governmental  ex- 
ample, as  Great  Britain  was  by  the  example  of  roy- 
alty. Lord  Hampton,  the  new  governor  of  New 
South  Wales,  recently  arrived  at  Sydney,  and  the 
fact  that  his  daughters  are  great  bicyclists  set  the 
boom  going.  The  craze  is  terrible,  and  all  the 
lady's  wheels  in  Sydney  have  been  sold  out.  In 
Melbourne,  the  war  is  raging  between  the  bifur- 
cated garments  and  the  skirt.  Lady  Brassey  has 
been  petitioned  by  a  number  of  female  cyclists  in 
Melbourne  to  throw  aside  the  skirt  and  appear  in 
knickerbockers.  She  has  refused  to  do  so,  and 
therefore  the  bloomer  there  is  still  considered  a 
plebeian  garment. 


THE     FIN-DE-SIECLE     GIRL. 


The  little  birdling  on  her  hat  !     No  wonder  he  is  mute, 
Because  the  notes  just  under  that  are    sweeter   than  a 

flute. 
The  tiny  lizard  sweetly  sleeps  among  her  fluffy  curls. 
The  oyster,  too,  in  gladness  weeps  to  furnish  her  with 

pearls  ; 
The  stolid  tortoise  gives  his  home,  and  his  possessions, 

too, 
That  she  may  sport  a  knobby  comb  of  iridescent  hue  ; 
The  sulky  seal  contented  died  that  she  might  have  his 

fur. 
And  man  would  almost  give  his  hide  to  please  the  like  of 

her! 

The  moth  that  flits  by  candle-light  does  penance  for  his 
sins, 

And  as  a  worm  with  all  his  might  her  silken  garments 
spins ; 

The  hungry  slave  deep  in  the  mine  puts  in  his  hardest 
blows 

That  he  might  grasp  the  diamond  fine  that  on  her  finger 
glows ; 

The  weaver,  too,  with  patient  face,  in  ancient  towns  re- 
mote 

Long  labored  on  the  bit  of  lace  that  trims  her  petticoat ; 

The  praise  of  all  the  world  her  meed,  from  dull  conven- 
tion free, 

Philosophy  hath  fixed  no  creed  for  beings  such  as  she  ! 

Great    fleets  that  face  the  sullen    seas    go   speeding   far 

away 
In  search  of  treasures  new  to  please  her  whims  and  fancies 

gay; 
The  forests  of  the  Orient,  where  primal  nature  smiles  ; 
Strange  climes  where  oddities  are  blent  in  Australasian 

isles ; 
Queer   charms   from  pre-historic   graves,    from    India  or 

Japan  ; 
Strange  scenes  from  Ocean's  coral  caves  are  pictured  on 

her  fan ; 
The  wisdom  of  the  sages  fails  before  this  creature  dear, 
The  bravest  warrior  trembling  pales  whenever  she  draws 

near  ! 

Musicians  sing  and  sculptors   carve  in  emulation  strong; 
And  artists  dream  and  poets  starve  to  wreathe  her  charms 

in  song ; 
Economists  in  grave  debate  consider  all  her  ways  ; 
And  leaders  in  affairs  of  state  in  her  reflected  rays 
Are  at  their  best;    and   all   the  rest  go  trooping  in  her 

train, 
Take  up  the  problem  with  a  zest,  their  labor  all  in  vain  : 
It  only  caters  to  her  mirth  and  keeps  them  in  a  whirl, 
The  rarest  riddle  of  the  earth,  the  fin-de-sieele  girl. 

True,  brave  men  died  for  noble  dames  in  olden  days,  per- 
chance, 
And  nations  changed  their  rulers'  names  upon  a  woman's 

glance : 
Fair  Helen  sealed  the  fate  of  Troy,  and  Cleopatra's  smile 
Outweighed  ambition's  fiercest  joy,  sweet  sorceress  of  the 

Nile; 
And  gentle  woman,  sweet  or  sad,  in  every  time  and  place 
Hath  wielded  influence  good  or  bad  upon  the  human  race  ; 
But  in  this  last  embodiment  her  genius  stands  impearled. 
The  glory  of  the  century,  eighth  wonder  of  the  world  ! 
— Montgomery  M.  Folsoni  in  New  York  Sun. 


"Maud  Thynne  says  she  never  could  dare  to 
face  the  world  in  bloomers."  "  The  world  ?  More 
likely  she  means  the  wind." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 
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A  penny 
—or  two 

all  extra  profit. 

That's  the  merchant's  reason 
whourges  an  inferiorbindingfor 
a  costly  skirt.  It's  not  [nothing 
is)  as  good  as  ..    _^. 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Rinding. 
Look  for  S.  H.  &  M.  on  the  label 
and  take  no  other. 
if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate- 
rials, to  the  S.  H.  &M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699  N=w 
York  City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

83T  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  DEFENDER. 

Mr.  Lewis  Herreshoff,  of  the  Herreshoffs,  builders  of 
the  Defender  and  other  celebrated  yachts,  has  written  us 
the  following  letters : 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1895,  10  a.  m. 
To  the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  gave  the  Deimel  underwear  what  I  think 
was  a  very  good  test  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  was  so 
marked  and  in  exact  accord  with  your  claims  about  it 
that  I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  it.  1  rowed  over 
to  an  island  four  miles  distant,  where  I  am  building  a 
house.  I  rowed  it  quickly,  and  when  I  arrived  I  was  in 
a  full  perspiration.  I  had  a  coat  with  me  (an  overcoat), 
but  I  thought  that  now  was  a  fine  time  to  try  my  Deimel, 
so  I  did  not  put  on  the  extra  coat,  but  went  at  once  to 
the  new  building  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  shore. 

A  chilly  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  I  stood  in  and  around 
the  building  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  exposed  to  the  full 
rake  of  the  wind  (as  you  know,  a  half-finished  building  is 
full  of  currents  of  wind,  even  more  than  one  would  feel 
outside).  I  did  not  feel  the  least  chill,  nor  did  I  take  the 
least  cold  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  I  felt  myself  as 
quite  dry,  the  sense  of  the  full  perspiration  I  was  in 
passed  away  without  a  chill  of  my  body.  I  was  most 
pleased  and  really  astonished  that  it  should  work  so  per- 
fectly.    I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

Lewis  Herreshoff. 

f  Two  months  later,  in  the  ?nidst  of  winter.) 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jan.  23,  1896,  3:30  p.  m. 
Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.: 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  three  or  four  of  your 
pamphlets.  I  find  the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  is  working 
splendidly  with  me.  It  is  exactly  what  you  say  of  it, 
which  is  not  a  little.  Lewis  Herreshoff. 

Write  for  Catalogue  A,  or  call  at  the  store  of 

The  Deimel   Linen-Mesh  System  Company, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  Sl^'M 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00,  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertising  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     3,158,139  70 
October  1,  1804. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  Vnrk  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  vorK JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago  \  ^n*on  National  Bank 

E ' " "  J  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

Tno.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homkr  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmah,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,  SI, 192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &2DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sarasate  once  found  his  memory  deserting  him 
at  a  recital ;  but  he  discovered  the  reason  of  the 
mishap  in  time  to  prevent  a  failure.  A  lady  was 
fanning  herself  in  the  front  row  of  the  stalls.  The 
violinist  stopped  playing.  "  Madam,"  he  said, 
"how  can  I  play  in  two-four  time  when  you  are 
beating  six-eight  ?  "  The  lady  shut  up  her  fan,  and 
the  recital  was  concluded  successfully. 


One  day  while  Millais  was  engaged  in  painting 
his  famous  picture,  "Chill  October,"  among  the 
reeds  and  rushes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  near 
Perth,  a  voice  came  from  over  the  hedge  :  "  Man, 
did  ye  never  try  photography?"  "No,  never," 
replied  Millais,  painting  slowly.  A  pause.  "It's 
ahantle  quicker,"  said  the  voice.  "  Ye-es,  I  sup- 
pose so."  Another  pause.  The  thrust  was  :  "  An" 
it's  mair  liker  the  place." 


the  priceless  ornament.  Mme.  St.  Hilaire  indig- 
nantly protested  at  M.  St.  Hilaire's  neglect  in  not 
having  taken  the  necklace  from  the  animal.  "  I 
thought  that  it  belonged  to  him,"  was  the  calm  re- 
ply, "  he  seemed  to  take  such  pride  in  it." 


The  late  Prebendary  Rogers's  humor  was  very 
unconventional.  At  a  dinner  where  he  happened 
to  be  sitting  next  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  re- 
sponding to  the  toast  of  his  health.  Mr.  Rogers 
said  that  some  of  his  friends  still  regretted  that  he 
had  not  attained  higher  preferment  in  the  church. 
They  wanted  him  to  bemade  a  bishop.  "But," 
he  added,  "I  feel  that  I  have  got  quite  enough 
happiness  out  of  my  life  without  having  this  flum- 
mery hanging  about  my  legs."  And  he  lifted  up 
Dr.  Temple's  apron. 


The  London  Lancet  has  received  the  following 
production  from  a  medical  man,  to  whom  it  was 

sent   by  a  child:    "Dear   Dr. :    I  would   be 

very  pleased  if  you  would  let  me  have  a  Baby  for 
one  guinea.  We  want  it  on  the  4th  of  Febry  for 
Mother's  birthday.  We  would  like  it  fat  and  Bonny, 
with  blue  eyes  and  fair  hair.  We  Children  are 
going  to  give  it  to  her  ourselves  please  answer  at 

once.     Yours    sincerely,   Archie  .     P.  S.— 

Which  would  be  the  cheaper  a  Boy  or  a  Girl  ?  " 
The  "  P.  S."  especially  is  delightful. 


King  Charles  the  Second,  as  he  was  passing 
through  the  court-yard  of  St.  James's  Palace  one 
day,  saw  Nell  Gwynn  at  one  of  the  windows  with 
her  infant  in  her  arms.  As  he  saluted  her,  the 
clever  woman  leaned  out  of  the  casement,  holding 
the  child  in  mid-air.  "  What  will  you  do  for  your 
son  ?"  she  cried.  "  Nothing,"  said  Charles,  laugh- 
ing. "  Then  I  will  drop  him  out  of  the  window," 
retorted  Nell,  holding  the  baby  as  if  about  to  loose 
him.  "God  save  the  Earl  of  Burford."  cried 
Charles,  and  the  child  was  drawn  back  to  the  safe 
shelter  of  his  mother's  arms. 


An  action  was  once  brought  in  the  court  of  the 
late  Sheriff  Galbraith,  in  which  the  plaintiff  sought 
to  recover  the  sum  of  ten  pounds  lent  on  a  bill 
marked  payable  on  Day  of  Judgment.  The  de- 
fendant, looking  to  the  terms  in  which  the  bill  had 
been  drawn  up,  thought  he  was  safe,  and  he  stated 
quite  glibly  on  oath  that  he  had  actually  received 
the  money,  and  was  prepared  to  pay  on  the  day 
alluded  to.  Sheriff  Galbraith  eyed  the  man  with 
a  severe  expression,  and  in  the  most  solemn  tones 
declared,  "This  is  the  day  of  judgment  ;  enter 
judgment  for  plaintiff,  with  costs." 


Before  Whitelaw  Reid  became  minister  to  France, 
he  devoted  a  good  deal  of  his  time  to  the  conduct 
of  his  paper,  the  Tribune.  The  copy  editors  who 
put  up  the  head-lines  of  stories  of  the  day  fell  into 
the  habit  of  making  most  of  them  interrogative,  as, 
for  instance:  "Was  it  Murder  or  Suicide?"  or 
"  Did  She  Kill  Him  for  Love  ?"  or  "  Will  the  Pres- 
ident Sign  It  ?  "  etc.  The  entire  paper  was  specked 
with  interrogation  points.  This  thing  had  been 
going  on  for  weeks,  till  one  day  a  postal-card 
arrived,  addressed  to  Mr.  Reid,  and  marked  per- 
sonal. It  read  as  follows:  "I'm  getting  awfully 
tired  of  your  questions.  Why  don't  you  find  out 
something?  A  great  newspaper  is  supposed  to 
know  everything,  and  ought  not  to  annoy  its  read- 
ers with  needless  inquiries.  This  morning  you  ask, 
•Will  Mr.  Piatt  Consent?"  How  the  hell  do  I 
know  ?  " 

One  day  the  home  of  Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  the 
famous  French  naturalist,  became  a  perfect  pan- 
demonium. Every  room  was  turned  upside  down, 
except  the  study  of  the  master  of  the  house. 
Mme.  St.  Hilaire  had  lost  a  very  valuable  diamond 
necklace,  but  she  instructed  the  servants  not  to 
mention  the  loss  to  her  husband,  lest  the  knowledge 
of  it  should  disturb  him  in  his  work.  Moreover, 
the  missing  bauble  could  not  be  there,  inasmuch 
as  she  rarely  entered  that  sanctum.  The  search 
proved  in  vain,  but  the  great  savant  was  still  left  in 
ignorance.  A  few  days  later,  at  Mme.  St.  Hilaire's 
weekly  "at  home,"  one  of  her  female  friends 
sympathetically  inquired  after  the  ornament  in  the 
hearing  of  her  host.  In  the  most  airy,  but  withal 
most  unaffected  way,  the  great  naturalist  remarked 
that  his  favorite  baboon  had  been  playing  for 
nearly  a  week  with  a  "  similar  thing  to  that  de- 
scribed," which  "similar  thing"  turned  out  to  be 


The  first  news  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  received  of  the  death  of  General  Grant  came 
in  a  dispatch  that  read:  "  Grover  Cleveland, 
Washington  :  Grant  dead  ;  send  two  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  two  privates,  W.  J. 
Arkell."  That  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  tele- 
grams that  came  flying  into  Washington  at  the  rate 
of  half  a  dozen  an  hour,  and  each  one  signed  "  W. 
J.  Arkell."  When  the  fact  became  known  that 
General  Hancock  was  going  to  Mount  McGregor 
to  arrange  for  Grant's  funeral,  he  received  a  series 
of  dispatches  with  the  same  signature.  General 
Hancock  reached  Saratoga  and  went  to  the  house 
of  J.  W.  Drexel.  "Mr.  Drexel,"  said  he,  "who 
the  devil  is  Arkell?"  "This  is  he,"  said  Mr. 
Drexel  ;  "let  me  introduce  you.  Mr.  Arkell, 
General  Hancock."  Arkell  reflected  a  moment  as 
he  held  the  general's  hand,  and  then  he  said  : 
"Hancock?  Hancock?  Let  me  see;  army  or 
navy-?  " 

MISS    CHOLAMONDEELEY'S    DI'MONDS. 


An  Office-Boy's  Romance. 


Tommy  sat  in  his  uncle's  office,  perched  con- 
tentedly among  the  legal  papers  on  the  desk,  and 
with  admiring  eyes  regarded  his  uncle's  office-boy, 
who  reposed  in  the  one  comfortable  chair  the  office 
boasted.  Tommy's  uncle,  needless  to  say,  was 
absent,  but  Billy  had  promised  to  take  care  of 
Tommy  while  the  child's  mother  did  her  shopping 
in  peace.  The  office-boy  answered  to  the  name  of 
Billy,  but  that,  as  Tommy  knew,  was  not  his  proper 
appellation.  He  had  been  christened  Raoul  (he 
called  it  Rool),  a  name  much  in  favor  among  the 
nobility.  His  mother  was  an  "  Eyetalian  baroness  " 
and  his  father  was  an  English  "  dook."  He  had 
been  stolen  in  infancy  by  Indians,  through  the 
machinations  of  the  wicked  count,  his  uncle.  Some 
day  he  would  turn  the  tables  on  this  villainous 
relative  and  regain  his  rights,  but  at  present  his 
noble  parentage  was  known  only  to  Tommy  and  a 
few  trusted  comrades. 

Tommy  felt  deeply  honored  by  the  confidence  of 
a  character  so  distinguished,  and  he  now  addressed 
the  disguised  Rool  with  respectful  interest : 

"Tell  me  about  the  time  you  done-up  Three- 
thumb  Jake." 

"  Oh,  shucks  !  "  said  Billy,  tersely,  "  that  wasn't 
nothin'.  Makes  me  tired  to  be  jawin'  'bout  that 
feller.  I  say,  though,  d'  I  ever  tell  youse  'bout 
the  time  I  recovered  Miss  Cholamondeeley's 
di'monds  ?  " 

"  No,"  said  Tommy,  eagerly. 

"  She  was  a  tip-top  girl,"  said  Billy,  reflectively. 
"Firs'  name  Vi'let.  She  thought  an  orful  lot  o' 
me  ;  said  I  reminded  her  of  a  Frenchman  prince 
she  knowed.  I  was  fond  of  that  girl.  Her  mother, 
she  thrun  obstacles  between  us,  but  when  I'm  come 
to  my  own  an'  gits  my  rights,  I'll  go  back  an'  marry 
her." 

Tommy  waited  breathlessly  while  the  orator 
wagged  an  auburn  head  in  mournful  reminiscence. 

"  She  came  home  from  the  theayter  one  evenin' 
an'  took  off  her  di'monds,  o'  course,  'fore  she  goes 
to  bed,"  went  on  Billy,  impressively.  "  I'd  been 
seein'  her  home,  an'  then  I  sorter  hung  'round  an' 
looked  up  at  her  winder,  like  fellers  does,  Tommy, 
when  they  thinks  a  lot  of  a  girl.  Firs'  thing  I 
noticed  a  shag-haired  villain  on  t'other  side  o'  the 
street,  a-lookin'  up  at  her  winder,  too.  I  recker- 
nized  him  as  a  chap  I'd  seen  cheatin'  at  cards  out 
West  ;  an'  he  hadn't  only  one  eye-brow,  'cause  the 
feller  what  he'd  cheated  hed  blew  off  the  other. 
His  right  hand  was  gone — this  feller's  was  what 
did  the  shootin' — took  by  the  red  men — an'  he  had 
to  shoot  with  his  left,  yer  see,  an'  that's  why  he 
made  such  a  poor  job  of  it,  for  he  was  a  man  allers 
shot  to  kill.  But  this  villain  what  he  shot,  I  mis- 
trusted o'  that  chap  right  away  when  I  seen  him 
under  Rosabel's  casement." 

"I  thought  her  name  was  Vi'let?"  said  Tom- 
my's childish  treble. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  yer  her  name  was  Vi'let  Rosabel  ? 
If  yer  a-goin'  to  be  cuttin'  in  like  this  'bout  nothin', 
I  don't  tell  youse  no  more,"  said  Billy,  sternly. 
And  it  was  only  after  humble  and  fervent  solicita- 
tion on  Tommy's  part  that  he  deigned  to  continue. 

"  I  kep'  my  eye  on  him,"  finally  resumed  Billy, 
"an'  had  my  hand  ready  on  my  reevolver  ;  but 
pritty  soon  he  slouched  off,  an'  then  I  goes  along 
home  an'  didn't  think  no  more  'bout  him.  But 
next  day  Rosabel  Vi'let  she  sent  fer  me  in  a  rush 
an'  confided  to  me  how  all  her  di'monds  was  gone — 
ev'ry  las'  one,  ear-rings  an'  bracerlets  an'  ta-ra-ras 
— ta-ra-ras  is  a  sort  o'  jewel  crown,  Tommy — Vi'let 
had  jus'  dozens  o"  'em.  Well,  every  blessed  sparkler 
was  vanished.  An'  she  was  cryin',  an'  her  mother 
had  swooned,  an'  her  father  was  a-yellin'  fer  defec- 
tives. When  I  got  there,  I  sorter  coaxed  'em  to  be 
calm,  an'  I  says  to  'era  :  '  Don't  youse  send  fer  no 
deetectives — jus'  youse  leave  this  here  job  to  me,' 
I  says.  Fer,  o'  course,  Tommy,  beein'  used  to 
follerin'  clews,  I  thought  right  off  o'  that  sneakin' 
villain  I'd  seen  the  night  before.     I  says  to  'em  : 

"  '  I'll  get  them  di'monds,'  I  says,  '  or  my  name's 


not  Rool.'  O'  course  I'd  told  Rosabel  the  secret  of 
my  birth — ah,  me  !  " 

But  Billy  brightened  up,  after  a  brief,  though 
gloomy  meditation  on  the  instability  of  human 
greatness,  and  proceeded  briskly  : 

"  I  disguised  myself  as  a  sailor,  with  a  couple  o' 
neat  little  shooters  in  ray  pocket,  an'  started  out  to 
find  him.  My  1  but  he  was  a  cute  one,  Tommy. 
He  knew  how  to  make  things  lively.  I  had  to 
change  my  disguise  six  times  in  one  night,  an'  it 
was  two  days  'fore  I  could  set  eyes  on  him,  though 
I  was  keepin'  trace  o'  him  all  the  time,  you  bet. 
He  thought  it  was  the  bes'  dodge  jus'  to  hide  his- 
self  in  the  city,  an'  not  try  to  git  away,  an'  it  was 
the  bes'  plan  fer  him,  fer  don't  youse  believe  but  I 
had  sharp  an"  trusty  men  a-watchin'  every  train. 

"Well,  the  second  night  I  was  a-sittin'  in  a 
saloon,  purtendin'  to  drink  some  beer.  I  never 
drink  nothin'  stronger  when  I'm  out  on  a  job  like 
that.  D"  I  ever  tell  yer  'bout  the  time  I  was  drugged 
by  Crooked-Mouth  Mike  ?  Pshaw,  didn't  I  ?  Well, 
ask  me  some  time,  Tommy.  But,  anyhow,  I  was 
too  sharp  fer  that  this  time,  an",  as  I  said,  I  was 
drinkin'  my  lager,  when  I  see  a  lame  Chinaman 
come  limpin'  in,  an'  I  says  to  myself  in  a  minute  : 
'  That's  my  man,'  says  I  ;  '  I  know  what  to  make 
o'  that  limp.  I'll  lay  a  t'ousand  he's  got  them 
di'monds  in  his  shoe  1 '  " 

"  Had  he  ?"  asked  breathless  Tommy. 

"  Course  he  had.  That  was  the  reason  he  walked 
lame.  I  twigged  in  a  minute,  but  I  laid  low,  an' 
bime-by  I  got  chattin"  with  him.  We  drunk  a 
couple  o'  glasses  together,  real  friendly,  but  I 
didn't  really  drink.  I  thrun  mine  on  the  floor. 
Bime-by,  I  says  :  '  Come  on,  Chiney,'  I  says,  '  me 
an'  you'll  take  a  walk  together.' 

"  1  didn't  want  to  tackle  him  there,  because  that 
saloon  was  a  tough  place.  Well,  he  come  on  with 
me,  very  sociable,  a-leanin'  on  my  arm,  an'  after 
we'd  gone  a  little  way,  I  whispers  loud  an'  clear, 
an'  I  draws  my  pistol  an'  claps  it  to  his  head. 
'  Now,  my  fine  feller,"  I  says,  '  I'll  jus'  trouble  you 

to '     Yessir.     No,  sir.     No  one  been  here  but 

Mis'  Goring,  wanted  me  to  look  after  the  kid,  an' 
she'll  call  for  him  later." 

Thus,  with  a  humble  and  abashed  demeanor, 
the  heroic  Billy  greeted  his  employer.  Tommy's 
uncle,  who  had  unexpectedly  entered.  Tommy 
slipped  off  the  table  with  a  sigh,  as  the  office-boy 
retired  to  the  other  room  and  commenced  straight- 
ening law  books  on  their  shelves  with  a  great  ap- 
pearance of  industry.  The  trivial  conversation  of 
his  uncle — only  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  gift  of  a 
quarter — detained  Tommy  for  some  time,  but  he 
managed,  at  length,  to  join  the  office-boy,  who  was 
diligently  studying  a  yellow-covered  romance  with 
"  Parsons  oh  Contracts  "  as  a  blind. 

"  I  say,  Billy,"  the  child  whispered,  eagerly, 
' '  did  you  get  all  the  diamonds  ?  " 

"  Betyer  life,"  answered  Billy,  sottovoce.  "There 
ain't  nothin'  Rool  de  Montmorenci  undertakes  but 
what  he  prinforms.  Oh,  yes  !  I  got  the  di'monds. 
Tommy.  He  swallered  one  o'  the  ta-ra-ras — the 
villain  did — but  I  got  a  stomach-pump  an' " 

"  Billy,"  said  the  voice  of  Tommy's  uncle,  "  take 
this  note  to  Mr.  Bingham  and  wait  for  an  answer. 
Lively,  now  !  " 

"  Yessir,"  said  Billy,  meekly  alert. 

Thus  are  great  souls  held  in  petty  bonds. 


Lady  of  the  house—"  Would  you  be  willing  to 
work  if  you  had  a  chance  ?  "  Wary  Willy — "  How 
remote  is  the  chance  ?  " — Puck. 


Sifted  from  the  Elood 

By  the  kidneys,  impurities  pass  off  harmlessly. 
The  inactivity  of  the  organs  named  not  only  cause 
these  impurities  to  remain  and  poison  the  system, 
but  also  leads  to  the  degeneration  and  destruction 
of  the  organs  themselves.  Prevent  Bright's  disease, 
diabetes,  dropsy,  gravel,  and  other  ailments  which 
affect  the  secretive  organs  with  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  likewise  overcomes  malarial,  dys- 
peptic, bilious,  nervous,  and  rheumatic  complaints. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
'their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


AuV^MAxfc  SKIRT  SUPPORTER 


STOP 
IT 


' NO  SAFKTY  PINS 

f  No    handling.    Works 
\  Itself.    Fits   any  belt. 

[  Ne\\*,Paii]tv:tndBeau- 
?  tiful  Designs. 

B.  J.  i  W.  O.  SIIIJIONS. 


-SterlltiE  Silver,  7Gc  Elruj. 
ran  Silvur,2(lc  De.id  Blnck, 
Nickel  or  Silver  Flnl«h,  Ific. 
Atstnrea  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of|irioe.  Agents  wnnted. 
137  Pearl  BL,  Ooston,  SUi 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  "which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— AXL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-inch  Dnck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong       1896. 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Belgic... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Coptic Wednesday,  A pril  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Pispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Feb.  14,  29,  March  15,  30. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Feb.  9,  14,  19,  24,  2a, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m,  Feb.  7,  ix,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Feb.  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  20, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redoudo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Feb.  7,  n,  15,  19, 
23,  27,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Pax, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  IVi/ta/nettt 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Australian  SS.  MONOWA1,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday,  March 
5th,  2  P.  M. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,    Tuesday,    March     10th, 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  10  a.  m. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
I  Fields,  Australia.  Connection  for 
l  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced   rates,    March    10th,    and 
April  7th,  1896. 
Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  -127 
J.  P.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


Market  St. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

,  PROM   NEW   YORK: 

Britannic March  4 

Majestic March  11 

Germanic. March  18 


Teutonic March 


Britannic April  : 

Majestic April  8 

1  >ermanic April  15 

Teutonic April  2~ 


Salon  rates,  550  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLANP   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Mardi-Gras  Bal  Masqurf. 
The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  was  a 
brilliant  scene  of  beauty  and  color  last  Tuesday 
evening,  when  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
gave  its  Mardi-Gras  bal  masqutS.  The  only  public 
ball  in  the  social  annals  of  San  Francisco  to 
equal  it  was  at  the  Grand  Opera  House  under 
the  same  auspices.  No  better  place  than  the  Hop- 
kins mansion  could  have  been  selected  in  which  to 
give  an  affair  of  the  kind.  Its  spacious  apartments 
gave  ample  room  for  all  who  were  present,  and 
afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for  beautiful 
decorative  effects,  which  the  committee  on  decora- 
tion utilized  to  the  best  advantage,  transforming 
the  place  into  a  veritable  Aladdin's  palace.  The 
main  salon  was  naturally  the  centre  of  attraction. 
Rich  rugs  and  tapestries  adorned  the  dozen  private 
boxes  in  the  gallery,  incandescent  electric  lights 
filtered  their  rays  through  red  balloons  in  mid-air, 
brilliant  fireflies  flitted  to  and  fro,  and  gayly 
colored  draperies  added  to  the  ensemble.  Upon 
the  wall  were  bas-reliefs  in  imitation  of  bronze- 
work,  giving  a  pretty  finish  to  the  whole.  It  was  a 
scene  of  great  beauty. 

There  were  about  four  hundred  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen present  at  half-past  nine  o'clock,  when  the 
heralds,  Mr.  Robert  Aiken  and  Mr.  William 
Wilkie,  announced  the  approach  of  Rex  and  his 
suite.  This  personage  was  represented  by  Mr. 
Amad£e  Joullin,  and  his  pages  were  Mr.  Henry 
Warren  and  Mr.  Henry  Schroder.  Prince  Carnival 
was  impersonated  by  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew.  After  the 
parade  and  when  the  throne  was  reached,  the  cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Alfred  Bouvier,  read  the  royal  procla- 
mation, a  composition  of  Captain  Robert  Howe 
Fletcher.  At  its  conclusion  the  poet  of  the  evening, 
Mr.  George  T.  Bromley,  read  the  Mardi-Gras 
poem.  Then  came  the  dancing  to  the  music  of 
two  large  orchestras,  which  was  enjoyed  until 
several  hours  after  midnight.  An  elaborate  sup- 
per was  served  down-stairs  under  the  direction 
of  Ludwig.  The  event  may  be  classed  as  both 
a  social  and  an  artistic  success,  and  its  repetition  an- 
nually is  assured.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
army  and  navy  officers  present  in  the  attractive 
full-dress  uniform  of  the  service,  several  officers  of 
the  Cristoforo  Colombo,  including  Prince  Luigi  of 
Savoy,  in  uniform,  and  a  number  of  men  in  pink 
hunt-coats.  The  ladies  were  all  in  mask  up  to 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  Cunningham  Cotillion. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  gave  a  very  success- 
ful cotillion  last  Monday  evening  at  her  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue.  It  was  entirely  impromptu,  as 
most  of  the  invitations  were  sent  by  telephone.  It 
was  a  leap-year  cotillion,  the  ladies  choosing  their 
own  partners.  The  german  was  led  by  Miss  Min- 
nie Houghton,  and  some  attractive  figures  were  in- 
troduced. There  was  an  elaborate  supper,  after 
which,  to  carry  out  the  leap-year  idea,  the  gentle- 
men, instead  of  the  ladies,  donned  masks  and 
dominoes,  and  were  incognito  until  departures  were 
made. 

Tableaux  for  Charity. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  kindly  gave  the  use  of 
her  residence,  1609  Sutter  Street,  last  Thursday 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Doctors'  Daughters 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  who  gave  a 
series  of  "living  pictures"  there.  The  tableaux 
were  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Addison 
Mizner,  and  were  arranged  on  an  improvised  stage 
at  the  rear  of  the  main  salon.  Seats  were  pro- 
vided for  the  spectators,  and  the  attendance  was 
large. 

The  tableaux  and  musical  numbers  were  as  fol- 


Absolutely 
Pure 


lows :  "  Springtime  of  Love,"  Mme.  Roland ; 
song,  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.;  "The  Woo- 
ing" ;  violin  solo,  Miss  Hush  ;  "  The  Valentine  "  ; 
"Daughter  of  the  Rajah";  "The  Gauntlet"; 
recitation,  Miss  Bender  ;  "  Princess  Alene"  ; 
"American  Girl";  song,  Mr.  Wilson  Mizner; 
"Alsace";  "Medea";  "Girl  With  a  Muff"; 
song,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor  ;  "A  Letter"  ;  "Good- 
Night."  The  entertainment  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one,  and  was  the  means  of  bringing  about  three 
hundred  dollars  into  the  treasury  of  the  society. 
After  the  performance  light  refreshments  were 
served  in  the  billiard-room. 

The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  James  D,  Phelan  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Tuesday  evening  in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohe- 
mian Club,  and  afterward  took  his  guests  to  the 
Mardi-Gras  bal  masqu6.  A  feature  of  the  dinner 
was  the  distribution  of  favor  cakes.  Miss  Alice 
Ann  Clark  won  the  lady's  prize,  a  handsome  jew- 
eled gold  fox-head,  with  ruby  eyes,  seed-pearl 
teeth,  and  a  diamond  clasp.  Mr.  George  David- 
son received  the  gentleman's  prize,  a  jeweled 
match-box  with  a  figure  of  Mephistopheles  on  one 
side  and  a  rose  emblazoned  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Phelan's  guests  comprised  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Baron  and  Baroness 
von  Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor, 
Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Alice  Ann  Clark, 
Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Ada 
Sullivan,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Major  J.  L. 
Rathbone,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Scott 
Hobart,  Mr.  George  Davidson,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham, 
and  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew. 


The  Bourn  Card-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn  gave  a  card- 
party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Buchanan  Street.  Cards  were  played  until  eleven 
o'clock,  when  refreshments  were  served,  after  which 
some  musical  selections  were  enjoyed,  Among  the 
guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Tucker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Langhorn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzner,  Mrs.  Harold 
Sewall,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  Miss  Alice 
Griffith,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Lena  Maynard,  Miss 
Carrigan,  Miss  Ida  Bourn,  Miss  Maud  Bourn,  Miss  Ella 
Hobart,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr. 
George  Davidson,  Mr.  Thomas  Berry,  Mr.  William  Car- 
rigan, Mr.  Frank  Washington,  Mr.  L.  S.  Vassault,  Mr. 
Francis  Michael,  and  Mr.  Fisher. 


The  King  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  Frank  B.  King  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  club-house  of  the  Chi 
Phi  Fraternity,  in  Berkeley.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twenty-five,  and  the  dining-room  was  artistically 
decorated  with  the  Chi  Phi  colors,  scarlet  and  blue. 
The  name-cards  each  bore  an  inscription  from 
Austin  Dobson's  poems.  The  evening  was  very 
pleasantly  passed.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Morgan,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs. 
T.  B.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Miss 
Hutchinson,  Miss  Baldwin,  Miss  Campbell,  Miss  Palmer, 
Miss  Pringle,  Miss  Dunham,  Miss  Prather,  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon,  Miss  Haven,  Miss  McDonald,  Mr.  Frank  B. 
King,  Mr.  Fletcher  McNutt,  Mr.  Frederick  Knight,  Mr. 
Paul  Miller,  Mr.  Howard  Avery,  Mr.  Lawrence  Haven, 
Mr.  Joseph  Moore,  Mr.  J.  McDonald,  Mr.  Boss,  Mr. 
Herbert  Lang,  and  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Chamberlin. 


The  Forsyth  Dinner-Party. 
Brigadier- General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A., 
gave  a  dinner-party  in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohem- 
ian Club  last  Monday  evening  as  a  compliment  to 
Prince  Luigi  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Abruzzi,  and  the 
other  officers  of  the  Italian  man-of-war,  Cristoforo 
Colo?nbo,  now  in  port.  The  table  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  ferns  and  illuminated  with  minia- 
ture incandescent  electric  lights,  and  the  room  was 
adorned  with  the  flags  of  America  and  Italy.  An 
elaborate  menu  was  served,  and  speeches  were 
made  by  the  host  and  his  honored  guest.  Those 
present  were  : 

Brigadier- General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Prince 
Luigi,  of  Savoy,  Chevalier  Alessandro  Bertolini,  Cheva- 
lier Umberto  Cagni,  Chevalier  F.  B.  Grimaldo,  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Hon.  Charles 
N.  Felton,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Major  Alfred  E.  Bates, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  J.  F.  R.  Landis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
E.  A.  Bruguiere,  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin,  Colonel  S.  M. 
B.  Young.  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Major  J.  L. 
RathboDe,  Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Van  Ness,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

The  Cunningham  Musicale. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  gave  a  matinee 
musicale  last  Saturday  at  her  residence  on  Pacific 
Avenue,  and  entertained  many  of  her  friends.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  her  guests  by  Mrs.  George 
Whittell  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell.  The  programme 
presented  was  as  follows  : 

Trio  in  F,  Godard,  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Heine;  (a)  "Adieu  Suzon,"  Testi,  (b)  "Bon  Jour, 
Suzon,"  Pessard,  Miss  Sofia  Newland  ;  Preislied,  from 
"The  Meistersinger,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel;  "To 
All  Eternity,"  Mascheroni  (with  violin  obligato),  Mr. 
Willis  Bacheller ;  "  Sarabande  and  Gavotte,"  Popper, 
Mr.  Louis  Heine ;  duet,  "  In  Woodland  Dell,"  Cham- 
inade.  Miss  Newland  and  Mr.  Bacheller;  bolero,  Arbos, 
Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Heine. 


An  interesting  exhibition  of  water-colors,  by 
Moffat  Lindner,  of  London,  is  being  held  at  Vick- 
ery's  Gallery  on  Post  Street,  and  will  continue  until 
Saturday,  February  29th.  They  include  a  score  of 
picturesque  scenes  from  the  Pyrenees  and  Venice. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 

The  members  of  the  Saturday  Morning  Orches- 
tra gave  their  first  benefit  concert  last  Monday 
evening  at  Metropolitan  Hall,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Roncovieri.  A  large  and  fashionable 
audience  was  present,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Overture,  "  Semiramide,"  Rossini  ;  (a)  "  Spanish 
Dance,"  (b)  "  Bolero,"  Moszkowski ;  (a)  "  Should  He 
Upbraid,"  Bishop,  (b)  "  Kennst  du  das  Land,"  Thomas, 
fc)  "La  Folletta,"  Salvatore  Marchesi,  Miss  Caroline  H. 
Little  ;  paraphrase,  melody  in  F,  Rubinstein  ;  fantasia, 
"Tannhiiuser,"  Wagner;  (a)  intermezzo,  "I  Pagliacci," 
Leoncavallo,  (b)  "  Graceful  Dance,"  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan; 
song,  "  Bedouin  Love  Song,"  Chadwick,  S.  Homer  Hen- 
ley ;  spring  serenade,  "  Aubade  Printaniere,"  Lacombe  ; 
ballet  music  from  "  Naila,"  Delibes ;  collocation  from 
"  Ernani,"  Verdi. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  as  follows  : 

First  violins,  Miss  Gruenhagen,  Miss  Knox,  Miss 
Beckhusen,  Miss  Crabtree,  Miss  White  ;  second  violins, 
Miss  Whiting,  Miss  Cadwalader,  Miss  Barbagelader, 
Miss  Rouleau  ;  violas,  Mrs.  Redman,  Miss  Fubero,  Miss 
Barrington  ;  bassos,  Mrs.  Van  Buskirk,  Miss  Mai  Moody  ; 
harp,  Miss  Kimball;  flute.  Miss  Ludlow;  snare  drum, 
Miss  Fraser ;  cornets,  Miss  Noble,  Mrs.  Shepman,  Mrs. 
Brown;  tympani.  Miss  Ellery ;  trombone.  Miss  Maud 
Noble;  celli,  Miss  Duff,  Miss  Rouleau,  Miss  Barrington, 
Miss  Gruenhagen. 

St.  John's  Church  Concert. 
A  concert  was  given  at  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church   last   Thursday  evening  for  the  benefit  of 
the  church.     A  large  and  fashionable  audience  en- 
joyed the  programme,  which  was  as  follows  : 

(a-,)  "The  Old  Mi\l,"(b)"lf  You  Love  Me,"  Mason, 
California  Quartet;  violin  solo,  romanze,  John  Svend- 
sen,  Mr.  A.  A.  Solomon;  contralto  solo,  "Love  in 
Springtime,"  Arditi,  Miss  Daisy  May  Cressy  ;  tenor  solo, 
(a)  "  To- Morrow,"  Niedlinger,  (b)  "Sweet  Wind  That 
Blows,"  Chadwick,  Mr.  C.  T.  Wendell ;  piano  solo, 
op.  34,  Moszkowski,  Mr.  J.  B.  Warburton  ;  "In  Ab- 
sence," California  Quartet ;  soprano  solo,  "  Summer 
Night,"  Goring  Thomas,  Mrs.  Ernest  Palmer ;  bari- 
tone solo,  "Werter  to  Charlotte,"  N.  Clifford  Page,  Mr. 
Henry  A.  Melvin  ;  duet,  "  Merry,  Merry  are  We,"  Mrs. 
Ernest  Palmer  and  Mr.  C.  T.  Wendell ;  "  Good  Night," 
Dudley  Buck,  California  Quartet. 


John  Philip  Sousa  and  his  concert  band  will 
shortly  appear  for  a  series  of  concerts  in  San  Fran- 
cisco at  the  Auditorium,  under  the  local  manage- 
ment of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  Sousa  and 
his  organization  were  here  two  years  ago,  during 
the  Midwinter  Fajr,  and  since  that  time  the  band 
has  not  rested  a  single  month,  touring  the  country 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  Sousa  himself  has  been  called 
the  representative  composer  of  national  martial 
music — a  claim  that  is  attested  by  the  playing  of 
his  marches  by  every  band  of  note  in  the  United 
States.  He  will  present  several  new  compositions 
during  his  appearances  here.  Assisting  his  band 
are  four  young  soloists  :  Miss  Myrta  French,  so- 
prano ;  Miss  Currie  Duke,  violiniste  ;  Arthur  Pryor, 
the  young  trombonist  who  created  something  of  a 
furore  when  he  played  here  two  years  ago  ;  and 
Signor  Siraone  Mantia.  The  night  of  Sunday, 
March  1st,  will  be  set  apart  as  "  Sousa  night," 
when  compositions  by  Sousa  will  be  made  to  in- 
clude the  entire  programme.  The  dates  of  the 
Sousa  concerts  are  Friday,  February  28th,  and  the 
following  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


The  Loring  Club  announces  the  third  concert  of 
the  nineteenth  season  for  next  Thursday  evening 
in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The  club  has  again  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Carraichael-Carr  as  accompanist, 
and  in  addition  to  the  numbers  contributed  by  the 
club,  the  programme  will  include  solos  by  the 
violin  soloist,  Mr,  B.  Mollenhauer.  Additional  in- 
terest is  given  to  this  concert  by  the  fact  that  Miss 
Ardella  Mills  will  appear  as  soprano  soloist  for  the 
first  time  at  a  Loring  Club  concert.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  Mendelssohn's  "  Vintage  Song," 
Beschnitt's  "  Serenade,"  and  Dudley  Buck's  "  Nun 
of  Nidaros,"  for  tenor  solo  and  male  voice  chorus. 
The  conductor  of  the  club  is  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  C.  Jordan  gave  a  musicale 
on  Wednesday  evening  at  their  home  on  Rincon 
Hill,  and  entertained  about  thirty  of  their  friends. 
An  excellent  programme  was  presented  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Palmer,  Mrs.  A.  Hinrichs, 
Mrs.  Bassett,  Miss  Gruenhagen,  Miss  Partridge, 
Miss  Higby,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  Mr.  Clarence 
T.  Wendell,  Mr.  Biggerstaff,  and  the  California 
Quartet. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  will  give  a  musical  entertain- 
ment entitled  "  An  Evening  with  Tennyson,  Dick- 
ens, and  Anthony  Hope,"  next  Thursday  evening 
at  Haywards.  He  will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Eva 
Tenney,  Miss  Gruenhagen,  the  California  Quartet, 
and  Miss  Mabel  Hussey,  the  elocutionist. 


Ignace  Jan  Paderewski,  the  Polish  pianist,  will 
give  his  final  recital  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 


—  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural 
medicinal  water,  is  highly  recommended  by  the 
most  eminent  medical  authorities  as  a  positive  relief 
and  cure  for  constipation,  rheumatism,  diabetes, 
and  all  kidney  and  liver  troubles.  Try  it  ;  it  only 
costs  twenty-five  cents  a  bottle. 
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Cuticura  Soap  purifies  and  beauti- 
fies the  skin,  scalp,  and  hair  by  restor- 
ing to  healthy  activity  the  Clogged 
Inflamed,  Irritated,  Sluggish,  oi 
Overworked  Pores. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  Enpllali  and 
American  chemieta  in  all  the  principal  cities.  Hntifih  depot: 
F.  Newbert  &  Sons.  1,  King  Edwurd-«t.,  London.  Pottuk 
Dbug  and  Cn  km.  Com-.,  Sole  PropB.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


a 


There  is 


NO  SPOT 


in  the  world  which  has  a  better 
Winter  climate  than  California," 
affirms  the  Argonaut.  And  we  de- 
clare that  the  best  spot  in  Cali- 
fornia for  wintering  is  Byron  Hot 
Springs. 

A  combination  of  the  mild  cli- 
mate, the  Hot  Mud  Baths,  and  the 
Hot  Salt  Spring  is  a  sure  cure  for 
Rheumatism. 

BYRON    HOT   SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


You  can't  hurry  Croc  leers'. 
They  have  to  take  just  so  much 
time  to  do  their  sort  of  engrav- 
ing. If  they  took  less  time 
they'd  be  the  biggest  losers,  and 
they  know  it. 

That's  reason  enough  for  doing 
the  best  engraving  in  town. 

They  are  proud  of  their  work 
too. 

227  Pest  street 
215  Bush  street 
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Coffee.  Jor  nursing    £ 
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of  Coffee  and  XJea, 
jqiuiny  nourishment  tn 
place  of  stimulant,  & 
providing  food  as  well 
as   drink. 

Shirardetli'  s  Cocoa 
for  breakfast  or  lunch 
is  the  idea/  beverage, 
easier  and  quicker  ^ 
made    than    "Oea    or   <£• 


—  Try  the  celebrated  G.  D.  corset  or. 
waist.     After  first  trial  you  will  want  no  other.  i 
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mothers  a?id  for  child- 
ren it  has  no    equal. 

S^f  you  want  the 
strongest,  purest  and 
bestj    ask  for 


Ootd   by   aii   Srocers 
32  cups  for  25  cents 
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SOCIETY. 
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The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Rountree  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.  McQuesten  will  take  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride-elect,  in  Alameda,  on  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 29th.  Miss  Rouniree  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  James  O.  Rountree,  and  Dr.  McQuesten  is  a 
well-known  physician  of  this  city. 

Miss  Bessie  Shreve  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on  Pine  Street. 
The  decorations  were  all  of  pink.  Miss  Shreve's 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Shreve, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight, 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Bruce  Bonny,  and  Mr. 
H.  B.  Houghton. 

Miss  Rose  Hooper  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  and  afterward  took  her  guests  to 
the  Tivoli.  The  performance  was  followed  by  a 
Bohemian  supper. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  gave  a  valentine  lunch- 
party  recently  at  her  town  residence,  on  Gough 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Gustave  Niebaum.  The 
table  was  decorated  with  the  artillery  color,  red, 
and  the  valentine  name-cards  were  painted  in 
water  colors  by  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood.  The 
others  present  were  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs. 
William  Alvord,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Coit,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Charles  Slack,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs 
Samuel  M.  Blair,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs. 
A.  L.  Tubbs. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday  at  her  residence  in  honor  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Fanny  Crocker.  The  decorations  were  in 
tones  of  pink.  The  others  present  were  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss 
Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Cluness,  Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss 
Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Miss  Owen. 

Miss  Helen  Boss  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the  Uni- 
versity Club  last  Monday,  with  pretty  decorations 
of  violets  and  daffodils.  Her  guests  were  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Taylor,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Frances 
Curry,  Miss  Harrington,  Miss  Helen  Woolworth, 
Miss  Celia  Tobin, .  Miss  Wilson,  Miss  Belle 
Mhoon,  Miss  Mary  B.  Kip,  Miss  Juliette  Will- 
iams, Miss  Hannah  Williams,  Miss  Emma  But- 
ler, Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg, 
Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  and 
Miss  Irwin. 

A  lunch-party  was  given  by  Miss  Farquharson 
last  Monday  at  the  University  Club.  Her  guests 
comprised  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  Mrs.  Pro- 
ber!, Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Moody,  Mrs. 
S.  Cowles,  Mrs.  Barnett,  Mrs.  Gould,  Miss  Eva 
Castle,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Grube,  Miss 
Van  Winkle,  Miss  Carter,  Miss  McNeil,  Miss 
Mary  Bowen,  and  Miss  Clark. 

Mrs.  Duke  Baxter,  formerly  Miss  Hilda  Mac- 
donald  of  this  city,  entertained  many  of  her  friends 
last  Saturday  by  giving  a  matinee  tea  at  her  home 
on  the  Crocker  Rancho  in  Santa  Barbara  County. 
The  affair  was  in  honor  of  Miss  Burton,  of  the 
Presidio.  Mrs.  Baxter  was  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  George  Edward  Coleman,  Mrs.  Harold 
Sidebotham,  and  Miss  Doremus. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence,  2000  Gough  Street,  and 
entertained  several  friends. 

Miss  Edith  McBean  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  and  entertained  nine  young 
ladies. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  a  theatre-party  at 
the  Tivoli  last  Saturday  evening,  followed  by  a 
supper.  Her  guests  were  Major  and  Mrs.  John 
A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Ethel 
Hooper,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Alice  Ann  Clark, 
Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van 
Winkle,  Mr.  F.  R.  Webster,  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton 
Jr.   . 

Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shorlridge  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Monday  evening  in  the  Tapestry  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  in  honor  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski. 
The  others  present  were  Mr.  Claus  Spreckels, 
Judge  F.  W.  Henshaw,  Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet, 
Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels, 
Colonel  Isaac  Trurabo,  Judge  A.  A.  Sanderson, 
Mr.  Hugo  Gorlitz,  Mr.  W.  Greer  Harrison,  Judge 
Van  R.  Patterson,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  and  Mr. 
J.  O'Hara  Cosgrave. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyraan  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Sat- 
urday evening,  in  the  Owl  Room  at  the  Bo- 
hemian Club,  in  honor  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski, 
the  pianist.  He  has  also  been  entertained  at  the 
University  Club  by  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  and  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  by  Mr.  John  Parrott. 

The  Misses  Graham,  daughters  of  General  W. 
M.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  tea  last  Monday  at 
the  Presidio  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Ethel  and  Bee 
Hooper.  Quite  a  number  of  guests  from  the  city 
were  present. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  gave  her  final  high  tea 
last  Sunday  evening  at  her  home,  on  Gough  Street, 
and  entertained  about  twenty  of  her  friends. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
dancing  party  last  Monday  evening  in  the  hop-room 
there,  and  entertained  a  large  number  of  their 
friends. 

Miss  Blanche  Baldwin  gave  a  progressive  euchre- 
party  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  her  residence  on 
Pacific  Avenue.     Among  her  guests  were  Mrs.  B. 


Baldwin,  Jr.,  Mrs.  F.  L.Whitney,  Mrs.  Bertody 
Stone,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Miss  Dorothy  Ames, 
Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Miss  Tillie  Feldmann.  Miss 
Woods,  Miss  Charlotte  Cunningham,  Miss  Elsie 
Bowman,  Miss  Helen  Andros,  Miss  Rosalynde 
Bryant,  Miss  Adele  Martel,  Miss  Anna  Sheppard, 
Miss  Louise  Sheppard,  Miss  Florence  Dogan,  Miss 
Wells,  Miss  Julia  Mau,  Miss  Sweigert,  Miss  Anna 
Deuprey,  Miss  Florence  Denigan,  Miss  May 
Palmer,  Miss  Field,  Miss  Rambo,  Miss  May  Ayres, 
Miss  E.  Moffat,  and  Miss  Maye  Colburn. 

Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer  entertained  a  few 
ladies  at  luncheon  recently  at  the  University  Club, 

Miss  Jennie  McFarland  gave  a  progressive 
euchre-party  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  resi- 
dence of  her  parents,  Judge  and  Mrs.  McFarland, 
2241  Jackson  Street.  Handsome  prizes  were 
awarded  and  light  refreshments  were  served. 

The  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jose\  gave  a 
dinner-party  last  Sunday  at  their  residence  in 
honor  of  Judge  E.  M.  Ross,  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert, 
and  Judge  Thomas  P.  Hawley.  Covers  were  laid 
for  twenty. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  and  the  young  ladies  of  her 
school,  at  1606  Van  Ness  Avenue,  gave  a  reception 
a  week  ago  Friday  evening,  at  which  the  officers  of 
the  Cristoforo  Colombo  were  present.  A  musical 
programme  was  presented,  consisting  of  vocal 
selections  by  Mrs.  Hassett,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jennings, 
and  Miss  Alice  Lewis,  and  instrumental  numbers 
by  Miss  Winans,  Miss  Tungate,  and  Miss  Edna 
Lewis.  A  feature  of  the  affair  was  an  improvised 
post-office  in  the  music-room,  from  which  the  post- 
mistress, Miss  Enid  Yale,  sent  poetical  valentines 
to  the  guests.  Light  refreshments  were  served 
during  the  evening. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker  will  reside  in  Sausalito 
until  next  fall. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  and  Mrs.  K.  B.  Favre  have  been 
in  Pasadena  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Gwendolen  Overton  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles, 
after  a  month's  visit  here. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  is  now  in  the  Blue  Monntains, 
in  Australia,  and  from  last  reports  by  the  Monoiuai  was 
steadily  improving  in  health. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  Miss  Elsie  Hecht  will  leave 
early  in  March  for  Boston,  where  they  will  be  joined  by 
Miss  Helen  Hecht.  They  will  then  all  sail  for  Europe, 
and  will  be  away  about  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michaels  have  returned  from 
New  York,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  will  re- 
turn from  Paris  next  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock  have  returned  from 
the  East,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Paxton,  of  Healdsburg,  has  been  visit- 
ing friends  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Benno  Hart  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  her  residence,  1107  Frank- 
lin Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Donnell  left  last  Saturday  on  the 
Sunset  Limited  for  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Eastern 
States. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Gilbert,  nfy  Porter,  has  returned  to  her 
home  in  Butte,  Mont.,  after  a  visit  to  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Smith,  wife  of  the  librettist  of  "  Robin 
Hood,"  is  here  on  a  visit  to  friends.  Mr.  Smith  is  ex- 
pected from  New  York  in  a  few  weeks. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Commander  Theodore  F.  Kane,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
detached  from  the  Monterey  and  granted  one  month's 
leave  of  absence,  owing  to  illness. 

Commander  Nicoll  Ludlow,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Steel  Board  and  ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Passed  Assistant-Paymaster  S.  R.  Colhoun,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  New  York  and  ordered  to  the 
Monadnoch  at  Mare  Island. 

Congressman  Barrett  has  presented  a  resolution  to  Con- 
gress to  remove  the  Naval  Academy  from  Annapolis  to 
Newport,  R.  I.  Maryland  is  likely  to  make  a  strong 
fight  against  the  transfer.  The  fact  that  the  Naval  War 
College  is  at  Newport  will  be  used  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  proposed  change. 

Lieutenant  Wilmot  E.  Ellis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  an  extension  of  one  month  on  his  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Treat,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  seven  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Warren  P.  Newcomb,  Fifth  Artillery  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  seven  weeks*  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 

Lieutenant  David  D.  Johnson,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  found  incapacitated  for  active  service,  and 
has  been  retired  and  ordered  home. 

Second-Lieutenant  Edmund  M.  Blake,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  be  first  lieutenant. 

Additional  Second-Lieutenant  Henry  B.  Dixon,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  the  Tenth  Cavalry-  to 
the  Fourth  Cavalry. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  left  last 
Thursday  for  New  York  for  a  prolonged  visit. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  B.  Flagg,  Assistant  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to  Fort 
Duchesne,  Utah. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Stcaub,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  transferred  from  San  Carlos  to  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant  Nathaniel  F.  McCIure,  Fifth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  be  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  at  the  Presidio  on  March  1st,  and  will  then  pro- 
ceed to  his  station  at  Fort  Bliss,  Tex. 

Captain  W.  H.  Roberts,  U-  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Richard  Rush. 

Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N., 
will  commence  his  duties  as  executive  officer  of  the 
Independence  on  February  29th,  relieving  Lieutenant- 
Commander  F.  W.  Crocker,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  be  placed 
on  waiting  orders. 

Major  Joseph  B.  Girard,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
relieved  from  duty  at  the  Presidio   and  ordered  to  Jeffer- 


son Barracks  to  relieve  Major  Robert  H.  White,  Surgeon, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  will  report  for  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  CunlifTe  H.  Murray,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  Brown  University.  Providence,  R.  I. 

Chief-Engineer  David  McC.  French,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Ric/tard  Rush. 

Chief-Engineer  A.  L.  Broadbent,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has 
been  ordered  to  superintend  the  construction  of  machinery 
for  the  cutter  Golden  Gate,  now  building  at  Port  Town- 
send,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  Brown,  U.  S.  R,  C.  S.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Richard  Rush. 

Lieutenant  T.  C.  Prince,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Baltimore  and  ordered  to  the  marine 
barracks  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Assistant-Engineer  W.  L.  Maxwell,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Ricltard  Rush. 


A  family,  residing  in  Lakeville,  Conn.,  were  vis- 
ited by  relatives  residing  some  distance  off.  One 
of  the  visitors  remarked  that  there  had  been  a 
great  quantity  of  bean  porridge  made  in  his 
mother's  family;  "enough,"  said  he,  "to  float  a 
74-gun  ship.  Don't  you  think  so,  Uncle  John  ?  " — 
appealing  to  one  of  his  relatives.  "Yes,  yes,"  re- 
plied that  uncle  ;  "  and  the  ship  could  float  twenty- 
four  hours  and  not  hit  a  bean." 


The  little  King  of  Spain,  according  to  a  floating 
paragraph,  had  for  his  lesson  the  other  day  the 
mottoes  of  the  different  European  countries.  He 
got  as  far  as  England,  and  promptly  recited, 
"  Dieu  et  mon   Droit,"  and  then  abruptly  asked, 

"  What  is  the  motto  of  America  ?  "     Count  Z , 

who  happened  to  be  in  the  room  at  the  time,   an- 
swered, "  Dieu  et  Mon  roe  "  (Monroe). 


One  of  the  stories  told  of  Russell  Sage  is  that 

when  a  thief  one  day  dropped  a  bill  near  him  in 

order  to  draw  his   attention   from   counting  some 

money  he  had  drawn  at  a  bank,  Mr.  Sage  put  his 

foot  on  the   bill,  thanked  his   informant,  finished 

his  count,  stowed  his  own  money  securely  away, 

and  then  smilingly  put  the  thiefs  bill  also  in  his 

pocket. 

•  ♦  ■ 

Aur£lien  Scholl,  wittiest  of  the  boulevard  wits, 

has  quitted  Paris.     He  has  at  Etampes  a  house, 

a  stable,  a  barn-yard,  a  cafe"  ;   but   he   complains 

that  his  friends  do  not  come  to  see  him.     "  To  get 

them,"  he  says,  "  I'd  have  to  pay  salaries  to  them." 


"  To  Lovers  of  the  Classic,  the  Antique,  and  the 
Beautiful.  A  gentleman  proceeding  to  India  for  a 
year  or  more  wishes  to  let  his  home  at  Bayswater 
and  to  leave  his  head  housemaid,"  is  the  way  an 
advertisement  in  the  Church  Record  reads. 


Early  widowhood  appears  to  be  the  destiny  of 
many  members  of  the  British  royal  family.  The 
queen  herself  was  widowed  at  forty-two,  the  Em- 
press Frederick  at  forty-eight,  the  Princess  Beatrice 

at  thirty-nine. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Willie — "I  knew  you  were   coming    to-night." 

Castleton  —  ' '  Why,    Willie  ?  "       Willie  —  ' '  Sister 

has  been  asleep  all  the  afternoon." — Truth, 


—  Photographic  apparatus  and  supplies, 
kodaks,  film,  developing  and  printing,  bicycle  cam- 
eras. Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  Miss  Lucile  is  still  in  New  York,  and 
will  be  back  about  March  1st  with  an  elegant  assort- 
ment of  hats  and  bonnets.  139  Post  Street,  Liebes 
Building. 

«  ♦  ■ 

—  Mourning  Stationery  can  be  found  in 
the  various  papers  and  widths  of  borders  at 
Cooper's,  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper, 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


•  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


BO'WIJIjEAR'S 

FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  il.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

M&GK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 
Japanese  Goods 

Art  Pottery,  Curios,  and  Rugs 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


Rom 

Bowetu 


^  ■  ■  -  *m 

tht"  HkKbImn 

MATCHLESS  P^VWm 

PERFUME  -*-:vi 

■   MURRAY .'&LANMAN'S 
.FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF.TOILET  AND  BATH. 


THE  TRIBUNE 

A  Gentleman's  Wheel. 


r,et  us  convince  yon  that  it  is  to  yonr  in- 
terest to  make  it  your  '96  monnt. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS, 
Cor.  Pine,  Pavis,  and  Market  Streets,  S.  F. 
&5T  Write  for  catalogue. 


HOOKER  &  GO. 

16-18  Drumm  St.  j 

RETAIL  STORE: 

1640  Market  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


■<   WHITER 

^■RIMMEDV 

Hummer, 

*i   is  -j   ' 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  aod  Counsellor  at  Law, 
12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special    Pride    Taken    In    the 

Excellence    of  the    Cuisine. 
Elegantly    Famished    Rooms 

Single   and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Guests   "Will    be 

Given    Special    Rates. 
Elevator  Runs  Day  and  Night. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


T  H  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


■  OF  THE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wbicli 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froni  Market  St. 
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Sunset 


— =Limited 

Will  take  Visitors  DIRECT  to  the 

2  Famous  Festivals  2 

...  OF  THE    SOUTH  . .  . 


No   Loss  of  Time  !     No   Extra    Expense  ! 
All  the  Comforts  of  Home  en  route  ! 


Midwinter  Carnival 

AT  PHtENIX,  ARIZONA, 

Begins  February  19TH,  and  for  four  days 
that  interesting  frontier  city  will 

Run  Mad  with  Merrymaking 

There  will  be  Indian  and  Cowboy  Sports, 
all  kinds  of  Games,  Tournaments,  Races, 
Music,  Pageants,  Parades,  and  unrivaled 

Wild  West  Exhibitions. 

Phoenix  distances  the  world  in  last-named 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


feature. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  15 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  16 


THE  WORLD-FAMOUS 


MARDICRAS 

OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


Takes  Place  February  17,  18,  19. 

The  unique  and  intensely  fun-making 
character  of  this  time-honored  festival  is  too 
well  known  to  need  other  mention  than  the 
bare  announcement  of  dates. 


Take  Sunset  Limited 

Leaving  SAN  FRANCISCO  Feb.  II 
Leaving  LOS  ANGELES  Feb.  12 


Inquire  of  Southern  Pacific  Company 
Agents  for  advertising  matter  giving  full 
particulars. 


The  pleasure  and  safety  of 

BICYCLE     RIDING 

depend  largely 

upon  the 

Tires  used. 


Q.  &  J.  Tire.. 


"■The  ntcst  Reliable  Tire  on  hartk"' 

has  added  much  to  the  reputation  of  that 

most  popular  of  all  wheels,  the 

Any  Bicycle  Dealer  will  supply    G.  &*  J. 
Tires  on  any  zvkeel,  if  you  insist. 

GENEBAX  AGENT— T.  H.  E.  YAKNEY 

1325  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


"  I  don't  like  her  singing.  Her  notes  come  from 
her  chest."  "Well,  ought  they  not?"  "No,  in- 
deed. They  ought  to  stay  there." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Hungry  Hoggariy — "  How  did  you  feel  when  dat 
old  farmer  fired  de  load  of  buckshot  at  you  ? " 
Ragged  Haggard— "  Felt  like  things  was  comin'  my 
way." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Manhattan — "  What  objection  have  you  to 
marrying  Mr.  Severance?"  Mrs.  Lakeside — "A 
very  serious  one.  He's  paying  big  alimony 
already." — Truth. 

"  Ah.  me,  my  heart  is  full !  "  sighed  the  girl  who 
had  been  taking  advantage  of  her  leap-year  privi- 
lege until  she  found  herself  engaged  to  five  men. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  How  tedious  it  is  playing  whist  with  such  a 
,  partner  as  that  Miss  Gadabout !  "  "Yes  ;  I  be- 
j  lieve  that  girl  would  ask  the  Angel  Gabriel  '  What's 
j  trumps  ? '  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Those   autumn  leaves  are  much  too  gaudy," 
said    Adam,   eyeing    them    coldly    and    critically ; 
I  "why  didn't  you  get  evergreens  that  would  last 
awhile  ?  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Hotel  proprietor — "  Why  did  you  let  that  coun- 
tryman climb  the  stairs  instead  of  taking  the  ele- 
vator?" Clerk—'1  He'll  be  so  out  of  breath  that 
he  can't  blow  out  the  gas." — Bazar. 

A  good  time  in  prospect :  "  I  want  you  to  come 
around  Tuesday  night  and  meet  some  of  the  boys." 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  "  We're  going  to 
break  some  new-year's  resolutions." — Puck, 

"Do  you  miss  him  much?"  She,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  questioner,  smiled.  "  Not  so  much  as 
I  used  to.  Even  a  woman  can  learn  to  throw 
straight  across  a  breakfast  -  table."  —  Household 
Words. 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  much  for  original 
ideas,"  said  the  contributor,  with  a  sneer,  as  he 
gathered  up  his  manuscript.  "  No,"  replied  the 
zero-blooded  editor ;  "  we'd  rather  have  good 
ones." — Washington  Star. 

"You  don't  have  a  professional  poet  in  your 
system  of  government,"  remarked  the  English 
statesman  to  Emperor  William.  "  No,"  was  the 
reply;  "when  I  want  anything  done  well  I  do  it 
myself." — Washington  Star. 

Customer — "  Say,  I  wants  the  ugliest  valentine 
youse  has  in  de  shop.  Me  an'  me  goil  had  a  scrap, 
an'  1  wants  to  send  her  somet'in'  dat  '11  scare  her — 
see  ?  "  Shop-keeper —  "  Urn — er  —  er  —  why  don't 
you  go  to  a  photographer  ?  " — Bazar. 

"  I  would  be  mighty  willin"  to  work,"  Mr.  Dismal 
Dawson  explained,  "  if  I  was  only  able."  "  You 
look  able-bodied  enough,"  said  the  sharp-nosed 
lady;  "what  is  there  to  prevent  you  working  ?  " 
"  Me  pride." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Little  Lord  Charles — "Oh,  I'm  going  to  be  an 
omnibus  conductor  when  I  grow  up."  Fair  Amer- 
ican— "  But  your  brother's  going  to  be  a  duke, 
isn't  he?"  Little  Lord  Charles — "Ah,  yes  ;  but 
that's  about  all  he's  fit  for,  you  know." — Punch. 

Isaacheimer — "  If  I  had  a  gouple  of  millions, 
Repecca  might  marry  into  der  nopility."  Cohen- 
stein — "  But  dem  nobles  must  be  very  expensive  to 
support?"  Isaacheimer — "Yes,  "dot's  so;  but  if 
der  shildren  vos  boys,  efery  vun  of  dem  might  marry 
a  heiress,  aindt  it  ?  " — Puck. 

"  Sir,"  began  the  high-browed  man  with  the 
rolled  manuscript,  "  in  me  you  behold  a  man  who 
is  in  advance  of  the  age."  "  Yes,"  sai4  the  editor  ; 
"you  are  situated  somewhere  along  about  next 
summer,  I  presume."  "Next  summer?"  "Yes, 
I  notice  that  you  have  left  the  door  open." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Mrs.  Hockheimer  (departing  from  the  stormily 
ending  "  Kaffeeklatch  ") — "  I  vill  go  ;  but  I  vant  you 
to  understand  distinctly,  Mrs.  Wogglebaum,  dot  I 
do  not  go  aroundt  sticking  my  nose  in  odder  peo- 
ple's business  !  "  Mrs.  Wogglebaum  (quickly) — 
"  If  you  did,  Mrs.  Hockheimer,  der  peesness  vould 
suspendt  at  vonce  !  " — Puck. 

"William,"  she  said,  "you  need  a.  new  hat." 
"Do  I?"  "Yes.  And  a  new  overcoat."  "I 
have  suspected  that."  "  And  your  umbrella  is 
shockingly  shabby."  "I  know  it."  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  "I  haven't  any  idea," 
he  responded,  gloomily.  And  then,  with  the  ani- 
mation which  comes  with  a  happy  thought,  he 
added:  "You  might  give  a  tea." — Washington 
Star. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

3o _x  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


A  Cough  Should  Not  be  Neglected. 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  a  simple  remedy 
and  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing. 

* — ^    ■ 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    RoMBiKssends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROME1KE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YOKE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bnreao,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  anv  subject 


jHOOPINGP""^ 

ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
EMBROCATION 

■f  The  celebrated  andeffectualEng-' 


COUGH 
CROUP 


'  lish  cure,  without  internal  medi-  ) 
.cine.     W.  EDWARD  &  SON/ 

•  Props., London.Eng.  Wholesale, ' 

•  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,NewYork  ( 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY' 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 

«*!     CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
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—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S  7.0  0 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Sound  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6. TO 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75^ 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Pnck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demurest ' s  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  3Iail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Dippincott'g  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail '. 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Litt ell's  Diving  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


Evans' 
Ale 

is  the  best, 
the  purest, 
most  "wholesome, 
most  healthful 

Drink  to  be  found. 
Full  of  Life. 

Never  flat. 

Bright  and  Sparkling, 

No  Sediment. 

Rich  as  Cream, 

No  false  ferments. 

Bottled  at  the  brewery  by 
most  improved  methods. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S,  F., 
Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

622  MABKST  STBEET  (Upstairs), 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


BOIVESTEIjIj     tfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


aS^S.j  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Goodyear  Welt 

Shoes  are  made  just  as  hand- 
sewed  shoes  are  made,  only 
they  are  better  and  cost  less. 
"  Foot  Comfort,"  a  booklet 
we  send  free,  tells  you  why. 

Ther're  leather  shoes,  not  rubber. 

43 
GOODYEAR   SHOE   MACH'Y  CO.,  BOSTON. 


FERRYS  SEEDS 


/5ft  C.M  J  Set  them.  plantT* 
r^^iWthem.  They  are  the^ 
£    ■•    f  standard  seeds  every- 
^^^^^^where ;    sown    by    the  1 
largest  planters  in  the  world. 
Whetheryon plant  oOsquare  feet  I 
of  ground  or  50  acres,  you  should  1 
have  Perry's  Seed  Annual  for  »96. 
1     The  most  -valuable  book  for  far- 
mers and  gardeners  ever  given 
away.    Mailed  free. 
D.  M.  PERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  MlclUj 


T/ie  M  on  arc  A  of 
§r?eakfas+  foods . 

jrJ0HN.T. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENr 
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The  importance  which  the  Salvation  Army  has  assumed  in 
An  American  l^e  United  States  is  shown  by  the  deep  in- 
terest taken  in  the  removal  of  Commander 
Ballington  Booth  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Maud 
Ballington  Booth.  They  have  been  in  command  of  the 
merican  branch  of  the  army  for  some  nine  years,  and  in 


Salvation 
Army. 


the  course  of  their  duties  have  traveled  all  over  the  United  | 
States.  They  were  in  San  Francisco  not  many  months  ago, 
and  impressed  all  those  who  met  them  as  being  sincere, 
lofty,  and  earnest  workers  in  the  cause  of  true  religion  and 
humanity.  That  the  general  in  command  of  the  Salvation 
Army  has  seen  fit  to  remove  them  has  excited  disaffection  in 
the  army  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  minds  of  the  American 
public.  When  it  is  considered  how  markedly  the  attitude  of 
the  public  has  changed  toward  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
how  large  are  the  contributions  given  by  the  public  to  that 
organization,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  people  have  a 
right  to  express  dissatisfaction  with  this  change  in  com- 
mand. 

It  is  not  disputed  that  the  secret  of  Ballington  Booth's  re- 
moval lies  in  the  fact  that  he  has  attempted  to  Americanize 
the  Salvation  Army  in  this  country.  This  has  caused  dis- 
satisfaction on  the  part  of  his  father,  General  Booth,  who 
commands  the  whole  army.  The  result  has  been  the  re- 
moval of  Ballington  Booth  from  his  command,  and  his  with- 
drawal from  the  army. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  will  be  the  upshot  of  this  re- 
moval. There  is  much  dissatisfaction  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Salvation  Army.  This  religious  organization  has  become  a 
power  for  good  in  the  United  States.  It  is  but  a  few  years 
since  its  members  were  subject  to  insult  and  even  to 
assault  as  they  went  their  way  about  the  streets.  Now  the 
female  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  go  into  the  lowest 
dens  of  vice  without  fear,  and  the  men  whom  they  address, 
even  if  they  do  not  heed  their  prayers,  at  least  treat  them 
with  civility.  There  are  some  six  thousand  people  who  are 
known  as  "outside  members  "  of  the  army.  Most  of  them 
are  people  of  means,  who  contribute  five  dollars  a  year, 
aggregating  thirty  thousand  dollars.  This  number  of  con- 
tributors is  being  added  to  all  the  time,  and  this  large  sum 
is  constantly  being  increased.  Already  the  army  owns  in  the 
United  States  property  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  over  half  a  million 
being  represented  in  one  piece  of  ground  and  building  in 
New  York  city.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  army  here 
are  Americans.  Even  Commander  Ballington  Booth  and 
his  wife  have  become  thoroughly  Americanized  by  their 
stay  of  a  decade  in  the  United  States.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, a  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  Salvation  Army  seems 
inevitable. 

There  is  enough,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  Salvation 
Army  to  do  in  this  vast  country.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  a  religious  organization  has  broken  away  from  the 
parent  organization  in  Europe.  After  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  American  members  of  the  Anglican  Church  found 
that  an  archbishop  was  obliged  to  make  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  British  crown.  Dr.  Samuel  Seabury  was  elected 
the  first  bishop  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut.  The  English  bishops  refused  to  con- 
secrate him.  He  therefore  had  recourse  to  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  episcopate  at 
Aberdeen,  November  14,  1784,  by  the  bishops  of  Aberdeen, 
Ross,  and  Moray.  Pennsylvania  elected  Dr.  White  and 
New  York  elected  Dr.  Provoost,  who  also  were  consecrated  ; 
there  then  being  three  bishops  of  the  American  Episcopal 
Church,  they  were  empowered  to  consecrate  others,  the  first 
being  Dr.  Madison,  of  Virginia.  By  the  beginning  of  this 
century,  the  number  of  diocesan  bishops  had  risen  to  seven, 
and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  was  form- 
ally organized  and  had  its  own  bishops,  with  power  of  conse- 
crating other  successors. 

At  present,  the  only  church  organization  in  the  United 
States  which  has  its  ruler  in  Europe  or  any  other  foreign 
land  is  the  Catholic  Church.  The  Catholic  Church  in  both 
its  branches,  Greek  and  Roman,  looks  to  a  foreign  head. 
The  Catholic  Church  in  both  its  branches,  Greek  and  Roman, 
is  distinctively  foreign.  The  Salvation  Army,  like  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  a  foreign  in- 
stitution. Let  us  hope  that  the  removal  of  Commander 
Ballington  Booth  from  command  will  bring  aboul  such  a 
change  in  the  Salvation  Army  that  it  may  cease  to  be  foreign 
and  may  become  an  American  religious  organization,  as  did 


the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  America  more  than  one 
hundred  years  ago. 

No  matter  how  measureless  may  be  the  advances  made  by 
the  New  Woman  into  the  political  or  socio- 

Hoff  to  Mold  r 

Men  into  economic  inane,  there  is   one  particular  in 

Husbands.  which  her  resemblance  to  the  Old  Woman 

remains  unimpaired — her  interest  in  man.  It  is  true  that, 
unlike  her  unprogressive  sister,  she  is  not  satisfied  with  him 
as  he  is,  but  her  never-ceasing,  sometimes  querulous,  yet 
always  yearning  efforts  to  improve  him  demonstrate  how 
necessary  to  her  happiness  he  continues  to  be.  Occasion- 
ally she  waxes  playful  and  coaxing  in  her  attempts  to  lift 
him  up  to  the  plane  where  he  would  cease  to  be  mere  man 
and  become  the  weird  thing  suitable  for  a  lover  or  husband 
of  the  New  Woman.  That  man,  being  of  the  earth,  shrinks 
from  making  this  ascent,  is  a  fact  much  less  surprising  than 
sad.  On  the  average,  such  is  his  native  insensibility  to  the 
attractions  of  the  higher  life,  he  shares  the  Old  Woman's 
view,  and  is  tolerably  well  satisfied  with  himself.  Indeed, 
he  is  so  lost  to  appreciation  of  the  elevating  labor 
being  expended  in  his  behalf,  that  he  is  prone  to  re- 
gard it  only  with  the  interest  of  a  good-humored  spec- 
tator. Seldom,  very  seldom,  is  he  provoked  into  the 
rudeness  of  inquiring  if  he  is  the  only  member  of  the 
human  family  who  may  possibly  need  elevating.  He  prefers 
to  be  amused  by  the  outpourings  of  the  great  host  of  ladies 
who  have  learned  to  write  for  print,  and  to  marvel  that  it 
does  not  occur  to  them  to  turn  their  eyes  on  themselves. 
On  the  average,  again,  his  greater  calm  is  due  to  his  sex, 
which  predisposes  him  to  concrete  thoughts  in  this  matter. 
For  him,  woman  in  general  is  relatively  nothing,  but  some 
particular  woman  everything.  The  reverse  of  this  is  true  of 
women  —  unmarried,  or,  at  all  events,  unloved  women. 
Read  in  evidence  a  contribution  on  "  Men  as  Lovers,"  by 
Miss  Lilian  Bell,  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Miss  Bell 
writes  brightly,  divertingly,  gayly,  and  acutely,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  unwed  will  approve  of  her  and  deem  her  a 
credit  to  the  sex  ;  yet  were  a  man  to  write  of  women  as 
lovers  as  Miss  Bell  writes  of  men  in  that  capacity,  his 
offended  brethren  would  have  the  will  to  take  him  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city  and  play  foot-ball  with  him.  There  is 
a  masculine  prejudice  in  favor  of  reticence  concerning  some 
intimate  things  of  life.  Men,  according  to  the  vivacious 
Miss  Bell  (whose  portrait  in  the  midst  of  her  skittish  article 
shows  her  to  be  a  pretty  girl)  are  failures  as  lovers  because 
they  are  wanting  ui  finesse.  They  go  straight  to  the  heart 
of  things  with  a  brutal  directness,  instead  of  toying  ele- 
gantly and  prolonging  the  joys  of  coming  conquest  by 
taking  satisfaction  in  little  preliminary  victories  over  female 
pretenses  of  reluctance.     For  reprehensible  example  : 

"  A  good  whist-player  is  only  slightly  interested  in  the  play  of  the 
great  cards.  His  fine  instinct  comes  into  play  when  the  delicate 
points  of  the  game  are  in  evidence.  ...  I  have  seen  lots  of  men  win 
very  superior  girls,  but  they  have  done  it  in  a  manner  which  would 
disgust  a  good  whist-player." 

The  best  answer  to  this  complaint  will  be  given  when  a 
real  lover  lays  siege  to  Miss  Bell.  Then,  when  she  gives  in, 
as  she  will,  and  lays  her  fair  head  upon  his  masterful  shoul- 
der, she  will  own  that  simple  love  is  better  than  flirting, 
however  scientific,  and  that  man,  perhaps,  can  be  trusted  to 
attend  to  his  part  of  the  business  without  instruction  from 
epicurean  lady  journalists  and  magazinists. 

Three  of  the  latter — Marion  Harland,  Mrs.  Burton  Har- 
rison, and  Elizabeth  Bisland — favor  the  North  American 
Review  with  a  "Study  in  Husbands."  They  agree  that  the 
American  husband  is  a  reasonably  good  sort  of  creature, 
yet  even  his  noblest  virtues  are,  when  viewed  from  the  great 
height  of  the  feminine  Meal,  his  most  discouraging  defects. 
He  is  open-handed,  trustful,  easy-going,  but  he  lacks  soul, 
and  therefore  understanding  of  the  divine  creature  who  has 
condescended  to  be  his  wife.  How  can  a  great-hearted, 
modern  woman  be  entirely  happy  with  the  sort  of  husband 
described  by  Mrs.  Harrison,  for  instance,  "who  carries  to 
pathetic  lengths  his  willingness  to  give  precedence  to  his 
wife?"  This  clog  on  feminine  felicity  is  "insignificant  of 
appearance,  homely  of  origin,   in   manner  ill  at  ea1 
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without  real  zest  for  the  pursuits  of  life  into  which  his 
pretty,  ambitious  wife  has  succeeded  in  convoying  her." 
Yet  as  the  poor  devil  is  proud  of  the  wife's  fashionable  suc- 
cess and  ready  to  pay  the  bills,  Mrs.  Harrison  gives  him  an 
encouraging  word  or  two.  Much  can  be  done,  moreover, 
by  a  wife  who  sets  herself  in  earnest  to  the  task  of  bringing 
her  husband  up  in  the  way  he  should  go.  "  I  have  known 
many  women,"  is  the  stimulating  report  of  Marion  Harland, 
"  who  educated  their  husbands,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
educere,  drawing  out  latent  good  and  developing  the  finer 
qualities  of  mind  and  soul."  Miss  Bisland,  although  as  yet 
ostensibly  in  the  maiden  state,  has  admirably  clear  opinions 
on  what  a  husband  should  be  like,  and  a  conviction,  of 
course,  that  the  man  does  not  live  who  can  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  onerous  position  in  a  manner  creditable  to 
himself. 

If  women  felt  as  women  write,  the  world  would  salute  for 
distinguished  bravery  the  man  who  should  surrender  him- 
self into  the  Andersonville  of  matrimony.  The  ladies  of 
the  pen  never  tire  of  blocking  out  the  kind  of  lovers  and 
husbands  they  want.  To  none,  seemingly,  come  doubts 
that  they  are  not  competent  to  lay  down  the  whole  duty  of 
man,  and  to  guide  the  male  of  the  species  after  he  has  been 
captured  and  broken  to  harness.  This  confidence,  this 
enviable  cocksureness  of  capacity  to  understand  and  direct 
and  reconstruct  the  other  sex,  is  distinctively  feminine.  Men 
are  humbler.  Unless  they  happen  to  be  fools,  they  admit 
that  woman  is  a  mystery  to  them.  They  do  not  pretend 
that  they  know  how  to  manufacture  a  woman  into  the  best 
kind  of  wife.  They  are  generous  in  making  allowances  for 
women,  not  being  given  to  imputing  perfection  to  themselves. 
And  when  they  marry  angels  (as  always)  to  find  that  the 
angels  are  women  (as  occasionally  occurs),  they  do  not  make 
their  moan  in  type.  Can  it  be  that  it  is  man's  greater  readi- 
ness to  give  up  his  ideal  and  content  himself  with  the  reality 
which  renders  him  so  inferior  as  an  instructor  and  re-modeler 
of  the  opposite  sex  ?  Age  seldom  cures  a  woman  of  her 
belief  that  she  has  the  gift  to  make  man  over.  By  the  time 
a  man's  beard  grows  gray  hairs,  he  is  quite  willing  to  let  his 
wife  manage  herself,  and  to  thank  God  that  it  is  no  worse. 

The  remarkable  discovery  made  by  Professor  Roentgen,  of 
How  Spec.austs    Wurzberg   University,  has  attracted  the  at- j 
View  the  tention  not   only  of  the  scientific  world,  but  \ 

Daily  Press.         0f  tne  WorId  at  large.     Professor  Roentgen  ! 
has    found    that    a   kind    of   radiation    called    by  him    the  i 
"X-ray"  will  pass  through  many  substances  that  are  quite  | 
opaque  to  ordinary  light,  and   will    affect    a   photographic 
plate  as  ordinary  light  does.     We  have  referred  to  this  be- 
fore, and  so  much  space  has  been  given  to  it  by  the  dailies 
that  the  subject  is  familiar,  if  such  an  abstruse  subject  can 
be  called  "familiar."     Much  that  the  dailies  have  printed  is, 
of  course,   fantastic,    but    still   much  will  result  from   Pro- 
lessor    Roentgen's   discovery,   notably    in    surgery    and    in  j 
medical  diagnosis. 

This  reference  to  the  dailies  recalls  the  fact  that  many 
people  did  not  believe  the  story  of  Professor  Roentgen's  ' 
discovery  for  some  days  after  it  had  been  hawked  through 
all  the  dailies  in  the  land.  It  seemed  almost  incredible,  and 
the  dailies  are  so  prone  to  faking  and  lying  that  the  average 
man  of  intelligence  thought  it  was  simply  another  lie  or 
another  fake.  When  the  news  was  cabled,  it  was  a  very 
common  thing  to  hear  professional  men,  physicians,  college 
professors,  and  others  asking  whether  there  was  any  founda- 
tion for  the  stories  iu  the  dailies.  In  fact,  they  doubted  the 
genuineness  of  the  discovery  until  they  began  to  read  of  it 
in  serious  and  technical  publications,  such  as  Science^  Nature^ 
and  kindred  journals. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  daily  papers,  like  the  boy  who 
cried  "wolf"  too  often,  have  printed  such  endless  columns 
of  lies  that  nobody  believes  anything  they  say.  In  this 
world,  every  person  of  intelligence  and  education  has  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  some  one  particular  thing.  It  may  be 
telegraphy,  it  may  be  photography,  it  may  be  gunner)',  it 
may  be  geography,  it  may  be  ship-building,  it  may  be 
medicine,  it  may  be  surgery,  it  may  be  postage-stamps,  it 
may  be  coin-collecting,  it  may  be  conchology,  and  it  may 
be,  as  is  the  case  with  that  amiable  scientist,  Dr.  H.  W. 
Harkness,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  mush- 
rooms. But  the  daily  press  includes  in  its  scope  everything 
within  the  purview  of  man.  There  is  no  fifteen- dollar-a- 
week  reporter  in  San  Francisco  who  would  hesitate  for  a 
moment  to  write  oracularly  on  Dr.  Harkness's  specialty,  the 
diseases  of  mushrooms,  if  he  were  so  "  detailed "  by  his 
city  editor.  Correspondingly,  the  young  gentlemen  who  re- 
port the  races  at  the  Bay  District  and  Ingleside  tracks 
would  have  no  hesitation  in  writing  about  Professor  Roent- 
gen's discovery  if  they  were  so  "  detailed."  Is  it  then  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  daily  papers  are  so  full  of  rubbish  ? 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  reporter  or  an  editor  on 
a  San  Francisco  newspaper  who  knows  what  the  "  X-rays" 
are,  notwithstanding  the  glib   way   in  which  they  speak  of 


them.  To  avoid  contemptuous  disclaimers,  we  may  state 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  their  not  knowing.  It  is  only  the 
false  assumption  of  knowledge  which  we  condemn.  Pro- 
fessor Roentgen  himself  does  not  know  what  they  are— 
hence  his  name,  "  X-rays."  They  are  not  cathode  rays,  but 
are  produced  by  them.  The  cathode  rays  are  visible  ;  the 
"  X-rays  "  are  not.  We  learn  from  a  letter  to  Scitnce>  from 
Professor  Munsterberg,  of  Harvard,  writing  from  Freiberg, 
Germany,  that  Professor  Roentgen  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  re- 
lation of  the  "X-rays"  to  light.  He  "suggests  in  the  most 
cautious  manner  the  possibility  that  the  X-rays  are  in  fact 
physically  dissimilar,  and  lie  altogether  outside  of  the  phe- 
nomena covered  by  the  undulatory  theory  of  light.  He 
apparently  leans  to  the  belief  that  they  are  due  to  longitudinal 
vibrations  of  the  ether,  instead  of  to  the  transversal  vibra- 
tions which  are  the  fundamental  assumption  of  the  existing 
theory  of  light."  These  vague  and  ambiguous  remarks  of 
Professor  Roentgen  are  evidently  designed  to  cover  up  his 
ignorance.  There  is  not  a  daily  in  the  land — and  particu- 
larly in  San  Francisco — which  has  not  for  the  past  fortnight 
been  blandly  explaining  to  us  exactly  what  the  "X-ray"  is. 
Every  man  knows  about  his  own  specialty.  When  he 
finds  in  a  newspaper  a  mass  of  unintelligible  and  barbaric 
gibberish  about  his  specialty,  he  will  mentally  say  that  the 
man  who  wrote  it  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
When  he  finds  such  bald  nonsense  about  a  subject  with 
which  he  is  conversant,  it  inspires  him  with  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  other  matter  concerning  subjects  with  which  he  is  not 
familiar.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  specialists  always  look  with 
contempt  upon  articles  in  their  line  in  the  daily  papers. 
They  invariably  go  to  serious  and  technical  journals  for 
news  and  information  in  their  own  lines.  Even  in  the  com- 
mercial and  financial  columns,  the  daily  papers  have  caused 
such  doubt  in  men's  minds  by  their  ridiculous  errors  that  the 
careful  man  of  affairs  does  not  trust  to  the  financial  col- 
umns of  the  daily  papers,  but  goes  for  information  about 
financial  affairs  generally  to  special  and  technical 
journals  like  Bradstreefs^  Dunlofis,  the  Fina?icier^  the 
Economist,  etc.  Such  journals  are  carefully  prepared  by 
men  who  know  the  value  of  accuracy.  "Accuracy"  is  a 
word  which  is  not  understood  in  the  offices  of  American 
daily  newspapers.  In  England,  the  papers  at  least  try  to 
be  correct.  There  are  errors  enough  even  when  the  editors 
are  trying  to  exclude  them,  but  when,  as  is  the  case  in 
American  daily  newspaper  offices,  the  tone  of  the  staff  is 
utter  indifference  to  accuracy,  utter  carelessness  as  to  cor- 
rectness, the  result  is  a  mass  of  matter  in  which  there  are 
more  errors  than  facts.  Hence  it  is  that  thoughtful  men 
throughout  the  country  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  dis- 
covery of  Professor  Roentgen  when  they  first  read  of  it  in 
the  daily  papers,  and  waited  to  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  story  until  they  should  see  it  in  the  technical  journals. 


A  new  mining  device  which  is  attracting  attention  in  Cali- 
Buried  Goli  fornia,  and  is  sure  to  attract  more,  is  on  the 

in  principle  of  the  coffer-dam,  or   caisson.     It 

River-Beds.  is   designed  to   work    the   river-beds.     The 

plan  of  the  ordinary  coffer-dam  has  necessarily  often  sug- 
gested itself  to  miners,  but  the  limited  space  that  could  be 
so  reached  has  not  encouraged  experiment.  The  new  affair 
is  not  stationary,  but  can  be  shifted  from  one  spot  to  another 
by  the  simple  process  of  floating.  The  invention  was  re- 
cently exhibited  before  a  body  of  mining  engineers  in  this 
city.     The  device  is  thus  described  : 

"  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  with  a  square  hollow  in  the  centre, 
which  is  for  a  sort  of  elevator.  The  tower  is  supported  by  a  float  or 
raft  intended  to  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  After  the  float  has 
been  anchored,  the  tower  is  allowed  to  sink  to  the  bottom.  Next  the 
elevator  compartment  is  forced  down  to  a  resting-place  within  seven 
feet  of  the  bottom,  and  by  means  of  force-pumps  all  the  water  below 
it  is  driven  out,  allowing  ample  space  for  workmen  to  explore  the 
ground.  The  miners  are  provided  with  a  separate  passage  to  and 
from  this  space,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  diving-bell.  It  makes  no 
difference  how  long  the  workmen  are  under  water,  as  the  pumps 
furnish  them  with  pure  air.  The  material  they  gather  is  carried  up 
by  a  suction-pump,  the  nozzle  of  which  is  in  the  bell.  The  whole 
thing  is  made  of  iron,  provided  with  a  telephone  and  electric  lights. 
It  is  simply  a  portable  shaft  which  can  be  floated  and  sent  down  at 
will." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  if  this  device  shall  be  found  to 
work  in  practice,  the  claim  made  for  it,  that  "  it  will  do  more 
for  river  mining  in  this  State  than  millions  of  dollars  already 
spent,"  will  be  justified. 

It  is  the  belief  of  all  old  miners  that  the  river-beds  of 
California  are  rich  in  gold,  and  this  belief  is  well  grounded. 
To  get  at  these  beds  great  works,  from  the  earliest  days  up 
to  the  present,  have  been  undertaken.  Bands  of  miners 
were  wont  to  build  immense  wing-dams  for  the  diversion  of 
the  waters  of  a  stream  in  order  to  lay  bare  the  bed.  More 
recently,  companies  with  vast  capital  have  done  the  same 
thing  by  other  methods,  one  foreign  corporation  running  a 
great  tunnel  at  a  cost  of  over  two  millions  of  dollars  to  turn 
the  Feather  River.  Much  rich  ground  was  found,  but,  for 
reasons  which  led  to  a  dispute  concerning  the  management, 
the  enterprise  was  only  a  partial  success.     No  doubt  exists 


that  could  the  river-beds  be  rendered  easily  and  cheaply  ac- 
cessible, colossal  returns  would  be  the  result.  The  fruits  of 
placer-mining,  which  amazed  the  world  in  the  fifties,  insure 
this.  It  was  when  he  came  to  the  river  and  could  not  with 
his  wing-dam  send  its  waters  through  a  new  course  that  the 
early  miner  was  stayed.     The  gold  is  all  there  yet 

If  this  new  invention  supplies  a  means  of  reaching  the 
water-covered  stores  of  wealth,  the  portable  shaft  will  be  a 
ready  prospector  of  ground  which  hitherto  it  has  cost  tre- 
mendous sums  of  money  to  examine,  and  will  give  access  to 
ground  that  there  has  been  no  way  of  getting  to  at  all. 
And  there  does  not  seem  any  reason,  in  the  invention's  prin- 
ciple, why  it  should  not  be  successful.  It  is  but  a  variation 
on  a  very  old  engineering  device  as  applied  to  the  building 
of  foundations  for  bridges  and  similar  structures  in  water. 
If  the  approval  given  it  by  the  mining  men  to  whom  it  was 
exhibited  shall  be  confirmed  by  actual  experiment,  there 
will,  naturally,  be  no  want  of  capital  to  multiply  the  caissons, 
and  the  rivers  of  the  State  will  shortly  be  again  alive  with 
miners,  but  not  miners  of  the  old  pattern.  The  invention 
comes  at  a  good  time.  Men  with  money  are  ready  to  put  it 
into  mining  enterprises  of  reasonable  promise,  and  what- 
ever will  increase  the  gold  output  of  California  is  sure  of  a 
welcome. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  the  Argonaut  has  given  no  space 
Advertising  t0  the  Fitzsimmons-Maher    "  fight."     It    is 

I  Faking  true   that,  judging   from   the   columns    the 

Fighters.  dailies    gave    it,  the    topic   must  have  been 

;  one  of  overmastering  interest.    But  this  journal  concluded  to 

i  wait  until  the  "  fight "  took  place,  which  date,  from  the  amount 
of  preliminary  clapper-clawing,  seemed  to  be  the  Greek 
calends.  In  fact,  it  looked  at  one  time  as  if  the  sleuth-hound 
press,  with  its  ceaseless  trailing  of  the  "fighters"  (accom- 
panied by  a  brass  band,  four  special  trains,  and  a  sixty-foot 
kinetoscope),  would  be  baffled — not  by  its  inability  to  find 
the  fighters,  but  by  the  inability  to  make  them  fight  when 
found.  The  Examiner  of  this  city — ever  at  the  front  where 
the  lamp  of  civilization  is  to  be  held  up  in  the  dark  corners 
of  the  world — sent  two  special  reporters  to  the  Mexican 
frontier,  one   of   them  a  woman.     There  must  have  been 

I  several  scores  of  thousands  of  columns  of  stuff  about  the 
"  fight  "  printed  in  the  nineteen  thousand  newspapers  of  the 

:  United  States,  and  these  columns,  if  pasted  together,  would 
have  spanned  the  widest  stretches  of  the  sandy  Rio  Grande, 
from  our  territory  to  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  officials  were  naturally  somewhat  perturbed 

,  over  this  newspaper  clamor.  While  they  do  not  care  very 
greatly  about  suppressing  barbarous  amusements  or  saving 
human  life  (for  life  is  cheap  in  Mexico),  they  do  not  like  the 

;  slur  involved  in  a  lot  of  men  crossing  into  Mexican  soil  to 
accomplish  acts  which  are  forbidden  in  the  United  States. 
Therefore  there  was  some  slight,  perfunctory,  and  formal 
opposition  to   the  "fight"  by  the  Mexican  officials.     But  it 

1  was  purely  perfunctory  and  formal.  The  "  fight  "  took  place, 
and  as  we  learn  through  the  dispatch  of  a  special  corre- 
spondent of  one  of  our  valuable  daily  contemporaries,  the 

,  result  was  as  follows  : 

"  Maher  was  knocked  out  in  the  first  round.  There  was  not 
enough  blood  spilled  to  stain  a  lady's  handkerchief.     On  Maher's 

!  left  jaw   there  is  an  abrasion  of  skin  about  as  large  as  a  five-cent 

'.  silver  piece.  On  the  back  of  his  head,  where  it  struck  the  platform, 
there  is  a  lump  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg." 

The  result  of  this  "fight"  has  astonished  the  Mexicans. 
From  the  herculean  efforts  made  to  prevent  it,  and  from  the 
hordes  of  newspaper  correspondents,  they  naturally  thought  it 
must  be  either  a  fight  of  extreme  ferocity  or  a  spectacle  of  ex- 
treme barbarity,  like  one  of  their  own  bull-fights.  They  are 
now  undeceived.  They  do  not  come  of  a  laughter-loving  race 
— the  Castilian  and  his  descendants  are  notoriously  solemn — 
but  all  Mexico  is  at  present  on  the  broad  grin.     In  Mexico, 

:  when  men  "fight"  there  is  always  somebody  hurt.  The 
lady-like  encounter  of  Fitzsimmons  and  Maher  is  utterly 
outside  of  the  Mexican  ken.     As  a  result,  the  Mexican  offi- 

!  cials  informed  the  managers  that  in  future  they  could  have  as 

:  many  concessions  as  they  wanted  for  "  fights." 

We  hope  that  this  most  ludicrous  termination  to  this  much 
bepuffed  affair  will  result  in  the  dailies  ceasing  to  advertise 
these  leather-lunged  and  brass-tongued  "  fighters."  They 
are  all  of  them  fakirs  and  frauds.  There  is  scarcely  a 
day  passes  in  San  Francisco  that  a  more  vicious  fight  can 
not  be  seen  among  the  'longshoremen  on  the  water-front ; 
there  is  not  a  day  passes  that  some  bloomer  girl  in  the  park 

1  does  not  lose  more  of  her  cuticle  than  did  Maher,  the 
"fighter." 

How  readily  prison  labor  may  be  usefully  employed  is  re- 

wh  t  f  fty  ceiving  a  practical  illustration  in  San  Fran- 

:  Prison  Laborers   cisco   through  the  work  being  done  on  the 

1  Have  Done.  county  roads  by  the  prisoners  of  the  branch 

county  jail.     This  is  the  old  prison  on  the  outskirts  of  the 

city,  formerly  called  the   House  of  Correction.     The  state- 

1  ment  of  the  Examiner^  however,  that  this  employment  of 

the  convicts  is  new,  and  originated  with  Sheriff  Whelan  and 
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Superintendent  Clarkson,  is  erroneous.  It  is  our  impression  State  which  stands  in  such  need  of  better  roads,  and  more 
that  some  years  ago  the  superintendent  of  the  House  of  of  them,  as  does  California.  Let  Governor  Budd  lead  the 
Correction  set  his  charges  to  toiling  on  the  roads  without     way  in  the  direction  of  common  sense  and  the  people  will 
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any  special  "order"  or  "warrant"  from  any  court.  He 
simply  decided  that  as  he  had  the  men,  and  they  had  hands, 
and  that  as  the  city  had  bad  roads,  the  highways  might  as 
well  be  mended  and  improved.  Inasmuch  as  the  branch 
jail  is  in  the  outskirts,  most  of  the  citizens  do  not  see  this 
work  in  progress,  and  are,  therefore,  ignorant  of  it.  Never- 
theless, it  has  been  pursued  for  some  years  in  a  desultory  j  Refuse  to 
manner.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  it  is  now  being  done  s 
methodically,  and  that  the  roads  around  Sunnyside  district 
are  being  put  in  excellent  condition.  Some  seventeen  miles 
of  highway  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  prisoners'  labors. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  know  that  the  men  have  teams  to  aid 
them  in  their  work,  the  horses  being  animals  which  have 
been  found  not  quite  up  to  the  fire  department's  require- 
ments. Instead  of  being  sold  for  next  to  nothing,  these 
horses  are  put  to  valuable  service  on  the  roads. 

Only  about  fifty  prisoners  are  engaged  on  the  highways, 
and  they  work  less  than  eight  hours  daily,  yet  the  amount 
they  have  accomplished  is  surprising  to  the  average  San 
Franciscan.  Consider  what  might  be  done  were  all  the 
available  prisoners  utilized.  There  are  other  prisons.  Alto- 
gether the  municipality  has  about  three  hundred  law-breakers 
behind  its  bars.  Were  this  force  employed,  the  results 
would  be  substantial.  The  only  roads  we  have  that  are  in 
fit  condition  are  those  in  the  Presidio  Military  Reservation, 
Golden  Gate  Park,  and  the  old  county  road  around  Sunny- 
side  district,  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking.  The 
fine  roads  in  the  Presidio  Reservation  have  been  constructed 
by  the  military  convicts  imprisoned  at  Alcatraz.  The 
Aims-House  Road,  so  called,  from  Golden  Gate  Park  to 
Ingleside,  is  in  a  shocking  state.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  be  so,  or  why  any  road  should  not  be  in  good  re- 
pair, when  the  city  has  labor  ready  to  its  hand.  The  only 
things  which  stand  in  the  way  of  its  employment  are  inex- 
cusable contrary  custom,  and  the  fear  that  objection  may  be 
made  by  the  class  of  workingmen  who  would  rather  the 
roads  should  remain  bad  than  that  they  should  be  made 
good  by  prison  labor.  Politicians,  indifferent  to  the  com- 
mon rights  of  citizens,  are  respectful  to  these  dog-in-the- 
manger  workingmen  who  have  votes.  Were  public  opinion 
intelligently  active  on  the  subject,  not  alone  the  roads  in  the 
environs,  but  the  streets  of  the  city  would  receive  the 
energies  of  the  inmates  of  the  jails.  In  every  way  it  would 
be  beneficial  were  it  an  understood  thing  that  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  involved  hard  work  on  the  highways.  There 
would  be  fewer  offenders,  and  those  who  fell  into  the  law's 
clutches  would  pay  for  their  maintenance.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  great  body  of  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco would  heartily  favor  this  plan. 

California  needs  rousing  on  the  subject  of  prison  labor. 
Therein  lies  the  cure  for  the  tramp  evil,  under  which  the 
people  of  the  interior  suffer  as  do  no  other  people  in  the 
United  States.  Therein  lies  also  the  means  for  the  removal 
of  California's  bad  distinction  as  the  State  which  has  the 
most  comfortable  penitentiaries  known.  Forbidden,  by 
laws  enacted  out  of  deference  to  the  narrow-minded  and 
completely  selfish  trades-unions,  to  employ  prisoners  at 
productive  occupations,  the  State  is,  nevertheless,  doing 
something  toward  making  her  convicts  useful.  At  Fol- 
som  there  is  a  granite-quarry,  and  a  rock-crushing  plant 
turns  out  the  finest  road-metal  in  the  world.  This  is  sold 
to  counties  at  a  nominal  price,  but  difficulties  are  found  in 
distribution.  Governor  Budd  has  shown  a  creditable  inter- 
est in  making  the  prisons  and  charitable  institutions  mutually 
helpful,  and  he  favors  the  utilization  of  convict  labor.  He 
would  honor  his  administration  were  he  to  give  State  engi- 
neers the  task  of  making  plans  for  highways  to  run  through 
the  State  on  a  uniform  system,  the  counties  to  perform  the 
work  of  construction  with  the  inmates  of  their  jails,  and  the 
road-metal  to  be  furnished  by  Folsom  State  Prison  at  cost.  I 
The  people  would  support  the  governor  in  this  policy.  An 
immense  amount  of  work  could  be  done  by  the  vagabonds 
and  criminals  who  now  fill  the  county  prisons  and  live 
at  the  cost  of  the  tax-payers  in  a  luxury  to  which  they  ' 
are  wholly  unaccustomed  when  at  liberty.  There  is  not  a 
single  legitimate  argument  against  this  proposition.  Eco- 
nomically it  is  impregnable,  and  morally  it  appeals  to  every 
penologist.  Idleness  is  the  mother  of  crime  inside  the  jails 
as  well  as  outside  of  them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
tender  treatment  received  by  prisoners  throughout  this  State 
has  much  to  do  with  the  lawlessness  which  is  our  reproach, 
and  the  vagabondage  which  is  our  plague.  Given,a  man  who 
has  sunk  below  caring  for  the  disgrace  of  being  a  jail-bird, 


follow  him  readily  enough.  What  is  required  in  the  circum- 
stances is  a  well-digested,  coherent,  scientific  plan  of  State 
roads.     The  rest  would  soon  come. 


We   have  received   a  note  from    Mrs.  Francis   W.   Leiter, 
head  of  the   Woman's    Christian    Temper- 
ance Union,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Carter 
bill  now  pending  in  Congress,  which  aims  to 
secure   a    military    training    in    the    public    schools.       Mrs. 
Leiter  in  her  note  says  :  "Will  you  join  with  us  in  an  effort 
to    prevent    such   legislation?      You   reach    many    readers. 
Your  name  appended  to  these  three  petitions,  sending  one  to 
each  of  your  United  States  senators   and  the  other  to  your 
representative  at  Washington,  can  not  fail  to   add  force  to 
the  petition  which  is  going  to   Congress  from  various  parts 
of  the  country.     May   we  depend  on  your  cooperation   in 
this  important  matter  ?  " 

We  are  sorry,  but  we  are  not  disposed  to  protest  against 
the  enactment  of  the  Carter  law.  While  the  Argonaut 
does  not  believe  in  fighting  the  battles  of  South  American 
republics,  or  in  waging  war  by  means  of  barbaric  yawps  in 
Congress  and  inflammatory  editorials  in  the  daily  press,  it 
believes  that  war  at  times  is  inevitable,  and  that  battles  must 
be  fought  with  soldiers  and  sailors,  ships  and  guns,  of  which, 
at  present,  we  have  almost  none.  If  our  country  should 
unfortunately  become  involved  in  war,  she  would  have  need 
of  soldiers.  Where  better  could  she  find  them  than  among 
the  ranks  of  her  own  citizens  ?  Would  the  women  of 
America  have  her  men  hire  mercenary  armies,  as  did 
the  Carthaginians  ?  When  they  do,  the  republic  will 
fall,  as  Carthage  felL  If  this  rich  and  prosperous  coun- 
try continues  to  grow  richer  and  more  prosperous — as  we 
think  it  will  when  the  Democratic  incubus  is  removed — 
it  must  look  to  its  defenses,  internal  and  external.  Other- 
wise it  will  be  a  great,  rich,  helpless  money-bag,  which  may 
be  tapped  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  armed  brigand.  We  be- 
lieve that  all  governments  are  based  on  the  power  of  those 
who  compose  them  to  put  down  internal  disorder  or  to 
resist  invasion  with  a  strong  hand.  The  United  States  at 
present  has  not  the  means  to  suppress  internal  disorder  or 
to  resist  a  foreign  foe.  She  could  prepare  herself  to  do  so, 
we  admit,  but  she  is  not  prepared  now.  Why  should  not 
her  youthful  citizens  receive  a  military  training  ?  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  because  they  have  received 
a  military  training  they  will  want  to  indulge  in  causeless 
war.  It  has  been  well  said  of  Germany  that  she  is  a  mili- 
tary but  not  a  militant  nation.  If  this  country  should  pos- 
sess many  millions  of  potential  soldiers  instead  of  a  hired 
police  force  of  twenty-five  thousand,  it  would  be  even  more 
secure  from  war  than  it  is  now.  Let  us  not  forget  the  words 
of  Washington  :  "  In  time  of  peace,  prepare  for  war." 

Last  week  we  referred  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hannis  Taylor, 
Captain  Concas  United  States  Minister  at  Madrid,  had  ad- 
and  Embassador  dressed  a  curt  note  to  the  Spanish  Govern- 
Bayard.  ment,  requesting  an  explanation  of  a  paper 

read  before  a  geographical  society  by  Captain  Concas  y 
Pulan,  in  which  the  writer  criticised  the  United  States.  Cap- 
tain Concas  commanded  the  caravel  Santa  Maria  sent  by 
Spain  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.  Admiral  Heranger, 
minister  of  marine,  a  superior  officer  of  Captain  Concas, 
regarded  the  reading  as  inoffensive,  as  it  took  place  before  a 
private  society,  and  was  in  no  sense  an  official  act.  He  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  direct  his  subordinate  to  disavow  the 
paper.  But  Sefior  Canovas  del  Castillo,  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain,  has  requested  Captain  Concas  y  Pulan  to  write  an 
apology  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  and  thus  ter- 
minate the  incident.  This  request  is  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand, and  the  apology  has  probably  already  been  tendered. 

According  to  the  cable  dispatch,  it  is  asserted  that  Captain 
Concas  y  Pulan  stated  that  "the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
United  States  is  very  defective,  that  American  politicians 
have  no  prestige,  that  in  America  everything  is  sacrificed  to 
the  almighty  dollar,  and  that  business  and  the  materialities 
of  life  drown  all  noble  sentiment." 

These  remarks  are  not  pleasant  reading  for  an  American. 
But  they  were  uttered  by  a  Spaniard,  talking  to  a  gathering 
of  Spaniards,  in  the  private  rooms  of  a  Spanish  geograph- 
ical society.  Let  us  look  back  a  few  months  and  see  what 
was  said  by  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  an  American  embassador, 
talking  to  a  British  gathering,  about  his  country  and  his 
countrymen.     Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

"In  my  own    country,  I  have  witnessed   the  insatiable 


political  life  as  a  "  foul  pool  of  corruption,"  and  in  still  an- 
other speech,  referring  to  his  country  and  his  fellow-citizens, 
he  used  this  remarkable  language  : 

"  The  President  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  strong,  self-confi- 
dent, and  oftentimes  violent  people — men  who  desire  to  have 
their  own  way  and  who  need  to  have  that  way  frequently 
obstructed;  and  I  tell  you  plainly  that  it  takes  a  real  man  to. 
govern  the  people  of  the  United  States? 

This  language  was  used  by  an  American  minister  talking 
in  a  foreign  land,  before  a  British  audience,  in  a  public 
lecture-room,  and  it  was  subsequently  printed  in  the  news- 
papers and  sent  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe.  If  an 
apology  for  his  indiscretion  be  demanded  from  that  bluff 
old  sailor,  Captain  Concas  y  Pulan,  smarting  under  what  he 
believed  to  be  American  neglect  of  the  Duke  of  Veragua, 
descendant  of  Columbus,  what  reparation  shall  be  asked 
from  an  American  minister  who,  talking  to  a  foreign  audience, 
holds  up  his  country  and  his  countrymen  to  foreign  scorn  ? 


Congressman 
Loud's  Postal 
Bill. 


and  there  is  nothing  in  California's  prison  system  to  cause    growth  of  a  form  of  socialism  styled  protection,  which  has 


him  fear.  He  is  assured  of  good  housing,  good  food,  and 
freedom  from  exertion  during  the  term  of  his  incarceration. 
In  his  material  state  he  is  far  better  off  than  the  hard-work- 
ing laborer  who  respects  the  laws.  This  is  at  once  disgrace- 
ful and  perilous  to  the   community.     It  is  also  imbecile  in  a 


done  more  to  corrupt  public  life  .  .  .  and  to  lower  the  tone 
of  the  national  representation  than  any  other  single  cause. . 
Protection,  .  .  .  an  engine  for  selfish  profit,  .  .  .  has  sapped 
the  popular  conscience ;  .  .  . 

Elsewhere,    Embassador   Bayard    referred    to    American 


Eugene  F.  Loud,  congressman  from  this  district,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  concerning  the  postal  laws, 
which  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
The  bill  throws  limitations  around  what  the 
Post-Office  Department  calls  "second-class  matter."  For 
many  years  the  government  has  been  carrying  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals — "second-class  matter" — at  a  very 
low  rate.  This  is  defensible  and,  in  fact,  highly  commend- 
able, as  it  conduces  to  the  spread  of  intelligence.  But  it 
costs  the  government  a  large  sum  annually.  Carrying  first- 
class  matter — sealed  letters,  etc. — pays  four  times  its  cost ; 
carrying  third-class  matter — books,  pamphlets,  etc. — just 
pays  for  itself;  carrying  fourth-class  matter — seeds,  mis- 
cellaneous articles,  etc. — pays  double  its  cost.  But  the  cost 
of  carrying  second-class  matter  is  eight  cents  a  pound,  and 
it  pays  only  one  cent.  In  1895,  the  government  lost  on 
carrying  second-class  matter  $18,572,000. 

This  is  too  heavy  a  tax  for  the  people  to  bear.  Even  if  it 
redounded  to  the  benefit  of  honest  publishers,  it  would  still 
be  unjust.  But  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  honest  publishers. 
In  the  last  six  years  the  second-class  matter  has  increased 
from  143,000,000  to  265,000,000  pounds.  Most  of  this  in- 
crease is  fraudulent.  The  mails  are  loaded  down  with  sheets 
purporting  to  be  newspapers,  but  which  in  reality  are  nothing 
but  advertising  circulars.  It  is  a  favorite  method  of  many 
large  advertisers  to  circulate  their  advertising  matter  under 

I  the  guise  of  monthly  and  quarterly  "  periodicals  "  at  the  ex- 

i  pense  of  the  people. 

We  urge  the  newspaper  publishers  of  California  to  use  all 

J  the  influence  they  possess  to  aid  Congressman  Loud  in  the 
passage  of  his  bill.  In  addition  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  just 
and  honest  bill,  and  ought  to  be  passed,  it  will  lose  nothing 
in  the  eyes  of  the  newspaper  publishers  when  we  say  that 
these  heavy  advertisers  who  are  now  defrauding  the  mails, 
are  also  neglecting  the  newspapers,  and  that  if  they  are 
driven  out  of  their  irregular  use  of  the  mails,  they  will  be 
driven  back  into  the  columns  of  the  regular  journals. 

A  heated  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
No  Government  on  February  24th  over  the  appropriations 
Money  for  Roman-  for  Indian  schools.  In  the  course  of  this 
ist  Schools.  debate  it  transpired  that  something  like  a 

million  and  a  half  of  government  money  had  gone  to  main- 
tain Roman  Catholic  schools  in  the  Indian  reservations. 
Congressman  Linton,  of  Michigan,  in  the  course  of  an  elo- 
quent speech,  said  that  the  pending  bill  carried  with  it  an 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
every  dollar  of  which  would  go  into  the  coffers  of  the 
Roman  Church.  He  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
bill,  providing  that  no  money  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  Indian  schools  should  go  to  any  sectarian  school.  In  the 
debate  which  followed,  it  was  very  evident  on  which  side  of 
the  chamber  the  Roman  Catholic  strength  lay.  The  speeches 
in  favor  of  the  appropriation  were  almost  all  by  Demo- 
crats. One  of  them — Walsh,  of  New  York — in  a  heated 
harangue,  declared  that  if  the  appropriation  was  withdrawn, 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  take  care  of  its  schools 
itself.  That  is  eminently  fitting.  Let  the  Roman  Church 
take  care  of  the  Roman  schools.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  rest  of  us  should  pay  our  money  for  teaching  little  In- 
dians the  Romanist  catechism.  When  the  amendment  came 
to  a  vote,  the  Democrats  voted  almost  solidly  in  favor  of 
appropriating  the  public  moneys  for  Roman  Catholic 
schools,  the  Republicans  almost  solidly  against  it.  The 
appropriation  was  defeated,  we  are  glad  to  say.  Already 
the  Roman  Church  has  grabbed  a  million  and  a  half  of  the 
public  money  to  maintain  their  sectarian  schools.  Now  it 
is  stopped.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  it  is  stopped.  There  is 
no  warrant  in  the  Federal  Constitution  for  appropriating  the 
money  of  this  government  to  maintain  sectarian  '  schools. 
We  do  not  see  how  any  congressman,  whether  Republican 
or  Democratic,  could  conscientiously  vote  in  favor  of  such  a 
dishonest  appropriation. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  1896. 


THE    SUN    SAPPHIRE. 


A  Strange  Story  of  the  Ring  of  an  Inca  King. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  large  hardwood  lumber 
business  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico.  Toward  the  evening 
of  a  busy  day,  during  which  we  had  been  loading  one  of  our 
large  lumber  schooners  with  the  aromatic  Spanish  cedar 
logs,  two  men  rode  up  to  my  jacal,  or  temporary  house  of 
cane  and  palm-leaves,  on  the  beach  where  I  held  my  office 
as  superintendent.  They  had  come  down  from  the  village 
of  La  Chola,  where  we  kept  our  permanent  office,  upon  my 
invitation  to  see  us  load  the  lumber  vessel. 

One  was  an  Englishman,  a  mining  engineer,  by  the  name 
of  Pickwick,  who  had  charge  of  some  gold  mines  not  far 
from  La  Chola ;  the  other,  a  Dr.  Moses,  who,  as  his  name 
implies,  was  a  Jew.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world,  accustomed 
to  danger,  lithe,  quick-eyed,  and  quick-witted,  a  fatalist,  an 
expert  in  games  of  love  and  chance,  generous  and  friendly, 
his  morality  not  of  the  highest  order  ;  he  was  a  good  shot, 
a  good  liar,  a  good  drinker,  and  a  good  fellow. 

I  was  glad  enough  to  see  them,  for  a  white  face  is  eagerly 
welcomed  in  that  country  of  brown  ones  ;  and  after  I  had 
shown  them  the  manner  of  loading  the  logs  on  the  schooner, 
and  we  had  watched  the  big  logs  battle  with  the  breakers  as 
they  were  slowly  but  surely  yanked  out  on  the  endless  line, 
we  repaired  to  the  jacal  for  our  supper. 

During  the  meal  the  doctor  entertained  us  by  recounting 
his  adventures  and  showed  us  this  ring  which  I  now  wear. 

"Look  closely,"  said  he,  "and  you  will  see  gleaming  far 
down  in  the  liquid  blue  depths  of  this  bisected  ovoid  stone 
a  brilliant  golden  sun,  with  its  sparkling  corona  darting  out 
until  its  rays  are  quenched  in  a  sea  of  sapphire  blue." 

We  examined  it,  and  greatly  admired  its  beauty.  Its 
central  sun  shone  clearly  and  steadily. 

"The  Peruvians,"  continued  the  doctor,  "prized  these 
stones  very  highly.  They  held  them  sacred  and  called 
them  Oj>u,  and  have  a  very  pretty  tradition  in  regard  to 
them  :  Whenever  an  Inca  ruler  was  born,  the  sun,  who,  ac- 
cording to  their  belief,  was  his  father,  and  whom  the  Peru- 
vians worshiped  as  the  giver  of  all  things,  dissipated  a 
world — a  sort  of  pyrotechnic  display  in  honor  of  the  happy 
event.  All  that  was  pure  and  good  in  that  world  was  con- 
centrated into  this  one  liquid  lump  and  deposited  some- 
where, to  be  discovered  by  some  lucky  person  in  the  em- 
pire. When  the  Inca  ascended  the  throne,  this  lucky  per- 
son came  forward,  presented  the  sapphire,  and  received 
from  him  some  high  sinecure. 

"  The  Inca  carefully  guarded  the  stone,  and  usually  had  it 
set  in  a  resplendent  sunburst  of  pure  gold.  This  he  wore 
on  his  breast,  as  insignia  of  his  office.  Thenceforth  it  was 
his  lucky  stone,  his  guiding  star,  his  life.  As  long  as  its 
central  sun  remained  bright,  so  long  did  that  ruler  prosper  ; 
but  when  the  central  sun  commenced  to  pale,  he  knew  some 
danger  was  coming,  and  when  it  went  out  entirely,  his  death 
accompanied  its  extinguishment. 

"With  stately  pomp  they  interred  the  Inca  and  placed 
all  his  jewels  with  him,  in  mule  testimony  of  his  earthly 
wealth.  Of  the  eighteen  rulers  of  the  Huacan  Dynasty 
there  still  remain  five  tombs  undiscovered,  and  if  either  of 
you  gentlemen  feels  desirous  of  possessing  one  of  these 
stones,  you  can  take  a  pick  and  shovel,  and  go  to  Peru  and 
prospect.  Another  curious  thing  is  that  no  one  has  ever 
found  one  of  these  stones  in  the  rough,  and  no  one  in  mod- 
ern times  has  been  able,  as  some  folks  have  thought  could 
be  done,  to  cut  a  piece  of  corundum,  the  material  compos- 
ing sapphires,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  concentrate  the  rays 
of  light  in  one  spot  as  this  does,  and  thus  produce  a  sun. 

"Now,"  continued  the  doctor,  "suppose  we  turn  our 
attention  from  the  dry  subject  of  jewelry  and  indulge,  as 
the  French  say,  Mn  ze  American  game  of  pokaire.'  Are  you 
all  agreeable  ?  " 

Bidding  Dona  Maria,  the  cook,  remove  the  remains  of 
the  supper,  and  calling  for  a  fourth  hand  Theodoro,  our 
Mexican  foreman,  a  protege  of  mine,  who,  among  other  ac- 
complishments, could  have  instructed  Hoyle  in  card  playing, 
we  sat  down  to  play. 

Playing  the  game  of  poker  to  me  is  not  very  enjoyable, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  I  invariably  lose.  It 
has,  however,  always  been  my  pleasure  to  hear  and  tell 
poker  stories,  all  of  course  absolutely  true  ;  but  never  in  the 
course  of  my  observation  or  hearing,  nor  in  the  wildest 
flights  of  my  imagination,  have  I  known  of  such  luck  as 
that  Jew  possessed.  The  way  he  held  cards  that  took  in 
our  shekels  was  awful,  atrocious,  blood-curdling  ;  if  I  had 
pairs,  he  had  better  ones  ;  if  I  had  threes,  he  had  a  full 
house ;  if  I  had  a  full  house,  he  had  fours  or  a  straight 
flush.  This  continued  until  I  was  thoroughly  disgusted. 
Even  Theodoro  lost. 

Presently  the  doctor,  who  during  the  last  few  moments 
had  grown  quite  pale,  much  to  my  surprise  said  :  "  Had  we 
not  better  quit  ?  It  is  not  very  valorous  in  me,  who  have 
been  winning,  to  suggest  it,  but  I  feel  sleepy  and  you  have 
a  hard  day  before  you  to-morrow,  if  you  wish  to  finish  load- 
ing the  schooner.  You  may  have  your  revenge  on  me  at  a 
later  date."  And,  notwithstanding  our  losses,  we  were  very 
glad  to  stop. 

In  the  early  manamta,  long  before  the  sun  had  risen,  and 
while  the  thin  veil  of  mist  hung  low  in  the  massive  forest, 
making  it  cool  and  pleasant  to  travel,  I  bade  the  doctor  and 
Pickwick  adieu  ;  but  before  they  left  I  intrusted  Pickwick 
with  two  thousand  dollars  in  bills  to  take  to  La  Chola  and 
exchange  for  silver  to  send  me  by  messenger.  The  raya, 
or  pay-roll,  of  the  men  fell  due  next  day,  and  bills  were  en- 
tirely beyond  the  comprehension  or  use  of  a  people  to 
whom  a  dollar  was  a  small-sized  fortune. 

The  doctor  looked  very  glum  and  uneasy,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  was  watching  something  about  his  hand. 
Was  it  possible  that  he  believed  in  that  old  Peruvian  super- 
stition, and  that  the  signs  were  inauspicious  ?  As  I  bade 
them  good-by  his  face  brightened,  and  he  said,  in  as  cheery 
a    voice  as  he  could  command  :  "  Well,  old  man,  good-by, 


and  I  hope  your   revenge  will  not   be  put   off  too  long  ; " 
then,  waving  a  graceful  adios,  the  two  rode  away. 

That  evening  Pickwick's  messenger  arrived  in  camp,  but 
instead  of  the  money  he  was  to  bring,  he  brought  only  one 
thousand  dollars  and  the  following  note  : 

Dear  Herbert  :  I  have  been  able  to  exchange  no  more  than  one- 
half  the  amount  of  your  bills,  and  now  a  messenger  comes  from  the 
mines  asking  me  to  start  for  them  immediately.  The  large  Cornish 
pump  is  broken.  The  lower  level  is  flooded,  and  I  must  go  immedi- 
ately to  see  if  I  can  not  remedy  matters.  I  send  you  what  money  I 
could  get.  I  cleaned  out  the  town  of  ready  cash  and  have  intrusted 
the  balance  of  the  bills  to  Moses,  who  will  go  over  to  Anaya's  ranch 
this  evening — [Anaya  was  something  of  a  banker] — exchange  the 
money,  and  send  it  to  you  by  noon  to-morrow.     In  haste, 

Pickwick. 

The  turn  affairs  had  taken  did  not  please  me.  I  was  not 
willing  to  trust  the  doctor  ;  but  there  was  no  alternative. 

The  morning  dawned  and  the  sun  reached  the  zenith,  but 
the  messenger  with  the  money  did  not  arrive.  The  day  ran 
on,  noon  passed  ;  the  sun  shone  in  the  surf-men's  eyes  as 
they  worked  in  the  frothing  breakers  ;  but  the  froth  of  the 
breakers  did  not  portend  money,  as  does  the  froth  on  a  cup 
of  tea,  for  none  came. 

As  I  sat  at  the  table  we  had  used  the  night  before,  making 
up  the  log  list  from  the  measurers'  tags,  my  hand  happened 
to  stray  underneath,  and  I  felt  something  smooth.  Investi- 
gation proved  it  to  be  cards — three  kings  and  an  ace,  held 
there  by  a  little  watch-spring  arrangement  screwed  to  the 
soft  redwood.  They  were  underneath  that  part  of  the  table 
occupied  the  night  before  by  the  doctor. 

I  was  dazed.  So  this  was  the  reason  he  won  ;  and  I  had 
been  fool  enough  to  believe  that  he  played  a  "straight" 
game.  Calling  Theodoro,  I  showed  him  the  "  hold-out." 
He  was  greatly  surprised  and  very  angry,  and  suggested 
that  we  pursue  the  doctor  and  recover  our  money.  This  I 
decided  to  do,  and  telling  the  men  that  pay-day  would  be 
put  off  until  Monday,  Theodoro  and  I  set  off  in  a  hurry  for 
La  Chola. 

We  arrived  in  that  pretentious  village  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  Meson  de 
Guadalupe,  the  only  hostelry  in  the  place,  to  leave  our 
horses.  Hardly  had  we  passed  through  the  grand  portal  of 
the  meson,  when  Dona  Carolina  Mendoza,  the  proprietress, 
came  toward  me  with  such  a  troubled  look  that  I  asked  her 
in  alarm  what  ailed  her. 

"Ah,  valgame  Dios  /  why  did  I  trust  him,  the  stn- 
verguenza"  she  wailed. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Dona  Carolina  ?  "  I  again  asked, 

"  Oh,  senor,  that  picaro  Jew  has  gone  away  with  all  his 
rent  and  board-bill  unpaid,  more  than  twenty-four  dollars  ; 
and  that  is  not  all,  he  took  my  mare,  the  best  horse  in  the 
whole  distrito."  With  this,  the  poor  woman  broke  down 
completely. 

This  was  interesting,  but  not  surprising  news  to  me,  and 
I  eagerly  asked  her  when  he  left. 

"  I  don't  know  the  hour,"  she  sobbed  ;  "  I  learned  that  he 
had  gone  only  a  half  hour  ago,  when  I  went  to  put  some 
clean  clothes  in  his  room." 

Thereupon  I  hastened  to  the  office  of  the  Jefe  Politico,  a 
police  officer  with  combined  state  and  municipal  functions. 

I  found  him  idly  swinging  in  a  hammock.  On  my  ap- 
proach he  got  up  and  grasped  me  warmly  by  the  hand  and 
offered  me  a  chair.  Disregarding  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try °f  going  around  Robin  Hood's  barn  before  telling  a 
thing,  I  immediately  proceeded  to  business,  told  him  all  that 
I  have  told  you,  aDd  asked  him  what  course  had  better  be 
pursued. 

"It  is  as  I  expected,"  he  replied;  "read  this."  He 
handed  me  an  official-looking  document,  which  proved  to 
be  an  official  letter  from  the  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  in  re- 
gard to  a  certain  Max  Bergstein,  who  was  wanted  for  two 
crimes — the  abduction  of  a  girl  and  embezzlement.  The 
description  fitted  Moses  exactly  ;  it  was  he,  without  a  doubt. 

"Why  did  you  not  arrest  him  at  once,  this  description  is 
perfect?  "  I  asked. 

With  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders  :  "  Well,  I  thought  manana 
would  do  as  well  as  to-day,  and  I  still  think  so.  He  is  gone 
now  and  off  my  hands.     Que  le  vaya  bie?i !  " 

"But  are  you  not  going  to  try  and  catch  him?"  I  asked 
in  astonishment 

"  Senor  Herbert,"  he  answered,  with  a  languid  smile, 
"  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  this  country. 
We  Mexicans  never  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence  as  you 
Americans  do.  When  fortune  so  favors  us  as  to  kill  for  us 
a  great  quantity  of  trouble,  we  never  try  to  resuscitate  that 
trouble.  Besides,  in  this  case  it  would  be  foolish  to  exert 
ourselves.  Moses  has,  as  you  say,  Dona  Carolina's  mare, 
the  fastest  horse  in  the  district.  He  probably  started  this 
morning,  and  if  so,  is  already  far  down  the  Maneadero  ; 
perhaps  at  Panuco  by  this  time.  You  know  there  are  no 
telegraphs  in  this  State,  so,  amigo,  I  am  sorry,  but  you  had 
better  bid  your  thousand  dollars  adios,  and  be  thankful  they 
were  not  more.  However,  if  you  wish  to  cool  your  indig- 
nation by  chasing  Dr.  Moses,  take  as  many  of  my  soldiers 
as  you  wish.  Regard  my  feelings,  though,  and  if  you  catch 
him,  don't  bring  him  back  here — put  him  to  some  good  use, 
such  as  fertilizing  the  orchids,  for  instance.  You  know  the 
orchids,  they  grow  high  up  in  the  tree,"  and  he  smiled  sig- 
nificantly. 

Thanking  him  for  the  offer,  I  went  off  to  talk  the  matter 
over  with  Theodoro,  who  had  learned  that  Moses  took  a 
servant  and  a  pack  animal.  He  learned  further  that  some 
washerwomen  had  seen  Moses  pass  at  three  P.  M.  This 
news  encouraged  me,  and  I  asked  Theodoro  if  he  thought 
we  could  overtake  the  doctor. 

He  studied  awhile.  "Yes,"  he  replied,  "but  in  only  one 
way.  If  we  can  borrow  Don  Vicente's  horse  for  you  to 
ride,  and  I  get  a  little  mule  of  mine  from  over  the  hill  in  the 
?nilpa,  I  think  we  can  catch  him  by  morning.  He  can  not 
travel  very  swiftly  with  his  moso  and  pack  animal ;  besides 
he  will  go  by  the  coast,  which  makes  a  long  curve  to  the 
west.  We  will  follow  a  wood  trail  that  I  know  and  save  an 
hour's  time  between  here  and  Panuco." 

"  Can  we  handle  him  alone,  or  shall  I  borrow  some  soldiers 
of  the /<?/*,  Theodoro?" 


"Senor,"  he  answered,  "do  you  remember  the  night  you 
saved  my  life  from  the  wood-choppers  ;  how  we  fought  back 
to  back  and  whipped  those  nine  macheteros?  and  then  you 
ask  me  if  we  can  whip  one  man.  I  will  go  alone  and  bring 
him  back." 

"No,  Theo,"  I  replied,  "we  will  go  together.  Let  us  eat, 
then  you  can  get  your  little  mule,  and  I  will  ask  Don  Vicente 
for  his  horse." 

Supper  over,  we  soon  procured  our  horses,  and,  with  many 
blessings  and  good  wishes  from  Doria  Carolina,  we  started 
out. 

Our  way  led  along  the  main  road,  or  camino  real,  until  we 
reached  Tzatlan,  a  small  village,  where  we  struck  the  wood 
trail.  There  we  learned  that  about  four  P.  M.  Moses  and 
his  servant  had  passed.  Theodoro  had  carefully  studied  the 
ground  from  La  Chola  to  Tzatlan,  and  though  the  light  was 
now  failing  rapidly,  he  had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
track  of  Dona  Carolina's  mare. 

We  rode  hard  ;  at  times  the  way  was  bad,  and  we  had  to 
slacken  our  pace.  Occasionally  we  were  forced  to  duck  our 
heads  to  preserve  our  eyes  from  some  thorny  bush,  and  once 
we  rode  for  two  miles  through  a  swampy  country  where  the 
gigantic  trees,  arching  overhead,  completely  shut  out  all 
light.  Once,  when  riding  over  a  bushy  mesa,  my  horse 
stopped  and  snorted,  and  there,  ahead  in  the  moonlight  on 
the  trail,  stood  a  large  jaguar  ;  but  only  for  an  instant,  then  he 
turned  and  crashed  through  the  bushes. 

At  midnight  we  stopped  beside  a  small  creek,  and  watered 
the  horses  and  stretched  our  legs.  Oh,  how  sore  I  was  !  I 
had  never  ridden  so  hard  before.  How  I  wished  for  a  tele- 
graph line,  and  I  wondered  if  Herodius  suffered  as  much 
.when  she  chased  her  wandering  Jew. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Theodoro,  who  was 
ahead,  stopped,  and  I  rode  up  to  him.  "What  is  it?"  I 
asked. 

"We  are  now,"  answered  Theo,  "about  half  a  mile  from 
Panuco.  I  think  we  had  better  try  and  stop  them  here. 
We  have  traveled  fast,  and  I  don't  believe  they  have  passed 
this  point." 

I  agreeing,  we  turned  down  an  arroyo  and  reached  the 
camino  real.  Here  Theodoro  made  a  close  scrutiny  of  the 
ground  by  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  lighted  matches,  and  as- 
sured me  that  Moses  had  not  yet  passed. 

We  tied  our  horses  a  few  yards  back  in  the  wood,  and 
selecting  a  large  clump  of  mesquite  to  hide  behind,  waited 
with  anxious  hearts  the  coming  of  the  Jew. 

It  seemed  that  we  had  waited  an  age,  and  I  was  begin- 
ning to  despair.  The  day  commenced  to  dawn  and  the 
moon  to  pale,  when  we  heard  a  rattle  of  hoofs  and  stones, 
and  Theodoro  said  to  me,  "  Here  he  comes  ;  he  is  about 
three  hundred  yards  away."  I  hastily  looked  at  the  car- 
tridges and  cocked  the  shotgun  that  I  had  brought  along  in 
preference  to  a  revolver.  It  was  loaded  heavily  in  each  bar- 
rel with  buckshot. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  sounds,  and,  looking  through 
the  foliage,  I  could  see  in  the  dim  light  Moses  and  his  ser- 
vant. They  were  asleep.  The  mare,  tired  from  her  all- 
night  trip,  was  walking  slowly. 

I  stepped  out  from  behind  the  bush.  The  mare  gave  a 
snort  and  stopped.  The  mozo  awoke  with  a  jerk,  and  see- 
ing two  men  with  guns  leveled  on  his  master,  valorously 
turned  tail  and  went  clattering  down  the  road,  leaving  the 
pack-mule  and  Moses  to  our  tender  mercies. 

"  Get  off  your  horse,  doctor,"  I  cried. 

He  made  an  involuntary  move  toward  his  revolver,  then 
looked  down  the  barrels  of  our  guns  and  concluded  that  it 
was  best  to  do  as  I  wished. 

"That's  right,"  I  said.  "Now,  throw  up  your  hands.  I 
don't  wish  to  detain  you  unnecessarily,  doctor,  but  I  would 
like  the  money  you  so  kindly  changed  for  me." 

Theodoro  now  stepped  up,  and,  while  I  covered  Moses, 
he  disarmed  him  and  went  through  his  pockets,  grip, 
blankets,  and  saddle-bags  ;  but  all  he  could  find  in  money 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-six  dollars. 

"  Where  is  the  rest  of  my  money,  doctor  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  lost  it  cock-fighting  at  Don  Ignacio's,"  he  replied. 

"All  right,  then  ;  your  jewelry  will  be  good  for  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  when  you  get  settled  in  some  other  coun- 
try I.  shall  draw  on  you  at  sight  for  the  balance." 

How  his  black  eyes  gleamed  with  anger  at  me  !  Theo- 
doro relieved  him  of  his  wratch  and  attempted  to  take  the 
ring  from  his  hand  ;  but,  as  he  did  so,  Moses  jerked  his 
hand  away  and  started  to  run. 

"Stop,"  I  cried,  "or  I'll  shoot!  Deliver  that  ring,  or 
I'll  blow  your  head  off." 

He  stopped  and,  with  a  voice  full  of  sorrow,  said :  "  It's 
no  use.  I  knew  it  would  come  to  this.  Fool  that  I  was  to 
believe  that  I  could  in  some  manner  circumvent  the  pre- 
dictions of  this  ring !  There,  take  it,"  and,  with  a  gesture 
full  of  bitterness,  he  hurled  it  at  my  feet.  "  May  it  trouble 
you  as  it  has  me.  It  has  five  times  unerringly  predicted 
disaster  to  me,  and,  do  my  best,  I  can  not  escape.  Yet  I 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  this  stone.  It  possessed  a  horri- 
ble hold  on  me.  I  could  not  live  without  knowing  the  future.* 
Now  I  am  glad  it  is  gone." 

"  Never  mind  about  me,"  I  replied,  "  I'll  take  the  chances 
of  the  bad  luck  to  come.  I  ought  now  to  take  you  back  to 
the  Jefe,  and  let  him  ship  you  over  to  Vera  Cruz  to  answer 
for  your  crimes  there" — he  winced  at  this — "but  I  shall  be 
more  merciful.  I  know  that  a  Mexican  prison  is  as  much 
to  be  dreaded  as  Hades,  so  here-  is  your  empty  revolver  and 
five  dollars  in  silver.  My  revenge  has  come  quickly,  accord- 
ing to  your  wish,  doctor.  Now  go,  and  let  your  presence 
be  scarce  hereafter  in  La  Chola.     You  may  take  the  mule." 

He  climbed  on  the  pack-saddle,  spurred  up  the  mule,  and 
quickly  vanished  down  the  road. 

Theodoro  and  I  returned  to  La  Chola  at  our  leisure.  I 
gave  the  watch  to  him,  settled  the  doctor's  board-bill,  re- 
turned  the  mare,  and  kept  the  balance  of  the  money  and  the 
ring  myself. 

So  far  I  have  been  fortunate.  You  see  the  central  sun 
shines  brilliantly.  Roscoe  Howard. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S96. 
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A    NEWSPAPER    WAR. 

Pulitzer's  "World"  and    Hearst's  "  Journal"— They   Battle   for  a 

Supremacy  in  Nastiness— The  "  World  "  Reduced  to  One 

Cent— They  will  Ruin  the  "  Police  Gazette." 

Grim-visaged  war  hath  reared  his  wrinkled  front.  A  battle 
has  broken  out  in  the  newspaper  world.  The  battle  is  be- 
tween the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Journal. 

Ever  since  W.  R.  Hearst  changed  the  style  and  make-up 
of  the  Journal,  he  has  been  spending  money  in  a  way  that 
has  appalled  other  newspaper  publishers  and  caused  ex- 
treme delight  upon  Newspaper  Row.  He  has  been  taking 
high-priced  men  away  from  other  papers  by  over-bidding 
their  employers.  For  example,  he  sent  Julian  Ralph  abroad 
to  represent  the  Journal  in  London.  He  has  now  secured 
Murat  Halstead,  who  has  been  sent  to  Cuba  to  represent  the 
Journal  there.  The  latest  coup  which  Mr.  Hearst  has  made 
has  been  to  secure  Morrell  Goddard,  the  editor  of  the  Sun- 
day World,  with  his  entire  staff,  altogether  eleven  men.  In 
addition,  Shaw,  Baker,  McCarthy,  and  Max  Alder,  recently 
artists  on  the  World,  have  deserted  Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  and 
gone  upon  the  Journal's  staff.  Arthur  Brisbane  takes  God- 
dard's  place  on  the  World.  The  defection  of  Goddard  has 
caused  much  gossip  among  newspaper  men  in  New  York. 
He  was  always  a  particular  pet  of  Pulitzer.  He  has  been 
in  receipt  of  a  princely  income,  and  his  employer  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  him  costly  presents  from  time  to  time, 
among  others  a  yacht.  It  is  not  known  what  salary  Hearst 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  Goddard,  but  he  was  receiving  ten 
thousand  dollars  on  the  World,  in  addition  to  his  employer's 
many  presents.  As  for  Murat  Halstead,  it  is  not  known 
what  his  salary  is  either,  but  inasmuch  as  he  is  a  person  of 
extreme  prominence  in  the  journalistic  world,  and  himself 
part  proprietor  of  some  newspapers,  it  is  probable  that  he 
comes  high.  Halstead  won  fame  as  war  correspondent  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  during  the  Franco-German  War. 
Altogether,  Hearst  is  cutting  a  wide  swath  in  metropoli- 
tan journalism.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  indulging  in  all  sorts  of 
striking  advertising  features.  He  has  secured  the  blank  wall 
at  the  end  of  the  gore  overlooking  Madison  Square,  and  has 
an  enormous  advertisement  thereon  in  electric  lights  at 
night.  Rumor  says  that  his  mother,  the  widow  of  Senator 
Hearst,  of  California,  has  promised  to  erect  a  building  for 
him,  and  that  she  has  practically  secured  the  Victoria  Hotel 
property  at  Fifth  Avenue,  Twenty-Seventh,  and  Broadway. 
This,  however,  is  only  rumor,  and  I  can  not  vouch  for  its 
accuracy. 

What  is   certain,  however,  is  that  the  Journal  has  been 
cutting  enough  into  the  World  to  disturb  Brother  Pulitzer 
seriously.     As  a  result,  the  World  announced  last  week  that 
in  future  its  price  would  be  one  cent  per  copy  instead   of 
two  cents  "  within  greater   New    York."     The  World  now 
claims  a  circulation  of  six  hundred  thousand  copies  a  day, 
and  states  that  it  intends  to  raise  its  circulation  to  one  mill- 
ion.    This  is  its  excuse  for  the  reduction  to  one  cent.     It  is  I 
the   belief  of  many  newspaper  quidnuncs   that  the    World  ■ 
will  lose  heavily  by  the  reduction,  and  there  are  some  who 
put  its  loss  at  one  thousand   dollars   a  day.     But  this  is  a 
loss  which,  if  it  exists,  will  speedily  be  diminished,  as  the  ' 
World  is  certainly  gaining  enormously  since  it  reduced  its 
price. 

Mr.  Hearst  has  modeled   the  Journal  largely  upon  the 
World  ever  since  he  took  charge  of  it.     The  old  Morning 
Journal  was  sensational,  but  comparatively  innocuous.     It 
was  intended — as  its  New  York  name,  "The  Chambermaid's 
Own,"   implied — for  the  delectation   principally  of    female 
domestic  servants.     The  theoretical  morals  of  these  persons, 
whatever  their  practical  morals  may  be,  are  like  those  of  the 
gallery  gods.     They  believe  that  the  wicked  should  be  pun-  \ 
ished  and   virtue  should  be  rewarded.     Therefore,  the  old  j 
Morning  Jourtuzl  inclined  toward  revealing  the  secrets  of 
the  boudoir  rather  than  the  secrets  of  the  boozing  ken.    The  j 
World,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  neglecting  female  under-  I 
wear,  has  always  inclined  toward  crime  and  blood.     Then,  j 
too,  there  has  always  been  a  faint  trace  of  nastiness  running  [ 
through  the  World.     The  Journal  has  been  following  faith-  j 
fully  in  the  footsteps  of  the  World,  and  at  the  same  time 
attempting  to  retain   its  former  clientele.     For  example,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Sunday  Journal,  there  is  given  away  1 
for  the  delectation  of  the  chambermaids  a  large  chromo-litho- 
graph  in  five  colors  done  by  W.  Granville  Smith,  represent- 
ing the  Patriarch's  Ball  of  a  few  nights  before.    Going  to  the  ; 
other  extreme,  the  Journal  has  in  the  same  number  a  full-page  i 
picture  entitled  "  Early  Morning  Frolics  at  the  Big  Arion  Ball 
in  Madison  Square  Garden."     From  this  title  it  may  readily  i 
be  imagined  what  the  picture  is.     It  is   the  usual  collection  ! 
of  women   in  tights  riding  on  men's  shoulders,  women  in 
tights  kicking  men's  hats  off,  and  women  in  tights  sprawled 
around  upon  the  floor.     It  is  exactly  the  kind  of  picture  j 
which  is  to  be  seen   in  the  Police  Gazette.     In  the  same  J 
number  there  are,  of  course,  the  usual  accurate  studies  of  \ 
the  underclothing  of  the  "  Four  Hundred,"  and  a  picture  of  ' 
"  the  swimming  class  of  the  (  Four  Hundred '  at  the  Berkeley  \ 
Lyceum,"  in  which  there  are  pictures  of  the  young  women  , 
engaged  in  fixing  their  garters  and   other  comparatively  in- 
timate details  of  dress. 

Mr.  Pulitzer  has  looked  upon  all  this  with  mingled  feel- 
ings.    Having  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  the  undis- 
luted  position  of  being  the  editor  of  the  nastiest  paper  in  j 
the  universe,  Mr.  Pulitzer  does  not  like  Mr.  Hearst's  com- 
petition.     It  is  for  this  that  he  has  lowered  his  price  to  one  j 
cent.     There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  help  his  circulation,  I 
large  as  it  was  before,  and  it  is  the  belief  of  newspaper  ex- 
perts that  it  has  stopped  the  encroachments  of  the  Jourtuzl 
upon  the  World's  circulation.     Mr.  Pulitzer  has  maintained 
a  dignified  silence  touching  the  Journal,  but  in  a  recent 
number  the  Journal  has  a   full-page  cartoon   representing 
Mr.  Pulitzer  as  a  battered  parrot  being  pulled  off  its  perch, 
with  its  tail  feathers  in  a  sadly  bedraggled  condition.     But 
if  the  World  is  silent  about  the  Journal,  it  is  industriously 
beating  the  drum  about  its  own  gains.     It  claims  that  its 


average  daily  circulation  of  618,496  for  the  week  ending 
February  8th,  when  the  change  was  made,  has  been  far  ex- 
ceeded, although  as  yet  it  has  given  no  figures. 

The  Journal  claims  that  it  gives  more  matter  than  any 
other  paper  in  New  York.  It  prints  a  table  showing  that  in 
last  Saturday's  papers  the  Journal  had  one  hundred  columns 
of  reading  matter,  the  World  eighty-six,  the  Tribune  eighty- 
three,  the  Herald  seventy,  the  Times  sixty-five,  and  the  Sun 
seventy.  It  further  states  that  on  the  same  day  the  Journal 
printed  three  and  one-half  columns  of  cable,  the  Herald 'two 
and  one-quarter,  the  World  one  and  three-quarters,  the 
Tribune  one  and  three-quarters,  the  Times  one  and  one-half, 
and  the  Sun  one  and  one-quarter.  But  while  the  Journal 
may  be  printing  more  reading  matter  than  its  competitors, 
and  while  it  may  even  be  printing  more  sensational  and 
nasty  matter  than  the  World,  it  has  got  to  print  more 
columns  of  advertising  than  it  is  doing  now,  or  it  will  lose 
barrels  of  money.  For  example,  last  Sunday  the  Journal 
consisted  of  forty  pages,  with  thirty-six  columns  of  adver- 
tisements, while  the  World  consisted  of  forty-eight  pages, 
with  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  columns  of  advertisements. 
These  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  columns  of  advertisements 
speak  more  loudly  of  success  than  Mr.  Hearst's  plethora  of 
petticoats,  his  most  nude  of  women,  his  most  elaborate 
studies  of  feminine  underwear.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  February  23,  1896. 


What  a  serious  business  the  trade  of  emperor  has  be- 
come in  the  modern  world  may  be  inferred  (says  the 
Nation)  from  some  statistics  recently  published  in  the  Ger- 
man papers  regarding  William  the  Second's  distribution  of 
his  time  during  the  past  year.  He  spent  one  hundred 
and  fifty-nine  days  away  from  Berlin.  Of  these,  fifty- 
two  were  taken  up  by  hunting  -  parties,  thirty  -  eight  by 
visits  to  allied  princes,  and  twenty  -  eight  by  military 
parades  and  army  manoeuvres  —  what  has  been  called 
the  "  defilirium  tremens "  of  the  Kaiser.  The  remain- 
ing days  of  his  absence  from  the  capital  were  passed  in 
different  German  cities,  haranguing  the  burgomasters,  and 
in  various  royal  chateaux,  doing  "  suthin'  in  the  pastoral 
line."  Even  when  in  Berlin,  William  keeps  up  his  patho- 
logical activity,  counting  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending 
sun  has  not  seen  a  garrison  alarmed,  a  minister  rebuked, 
socialists  threatened  with  the  sword  of  the  Lord's  anointed, 
or  an  imperial  finger  thrust  into  some  international  pie. 


Twenty-seven  horses  were  shot  under  Lieut  en  ant- General 
N.  B.  Forrest,  who  earned  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Wizard  of 
the  Saddle"  during  the  war,  and  Lieutenant- General  Richard 
Taylor  said  of  him  :  "  I  doubt  if  any  commander  since  the 
days  of  Lion- Hearted  Richard  has  killed  so  many  of  the 
enemy."  Forrest's  aphorisms  are  such  as  one  would  expect 
from  such  a  man.  "  War  means  fighting,  and  fighting 
means  killing,"  he  once  said.  On  another  occasion,  he  de- 
clared :  "The  way  to  whip  'em  is  to  get  there  first  with  the 
most  men."  Once  when  discussing  with  a  graduate  of 
West  Point  the  question  of  how  to  fight  cavalry  to  greatest 
advantage,  he  remarked  :  "  I  would  give  more  for  fifteen 
minutes  of  bulge  than  for  three  days  of  tactics." 


The  man  who  "  once  sold  the  site  of  the  Palace  Hotel  for 
five  hundred  dollars,"  and  he  who  "  could  have  bought  all 
Chicago  for  a  pair  of  old  boots  "  have  their  prototype  in  a 
confirmed  invalid  in  an  English  workhouse.  He  bought 
fifteen  thousand  acres  of  land  near  the  source  of  the 
Crocodile,  or  Limpopo,  River  for  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds,  before  the  Transvaal  was  made  over  to  the  Boers, 
but  he  fought  against  the  latter  in  the  subsequent  war, 
and,  when  the  republic  was  declared,  refused  to  accept 
service  under  President  Kruger.  His  land  was  accord- 
ingly confiscated  ;  it  included  the  site  of  Johannesburg,  and 
is  worth  many  millions  of  pounds. 


A  policeman  on  night  duty  near  the  Chicago  River,  week 
before  last,  heard  a  splash,  and  then  a  man  began  calling  for 
help.  The  policeman  hurried  to  the  rescue  and  threw  the 
drowning  man  the  end  of  a  chain.  But  the  poor  fellow's 
frozen  fingers  could  not  hold  it,  and  he  called  out:  "Tell 

my  wife  good-bye.     I'm  John  Bradley,  3539  Wood " 

then  he  sank  and  the  water  closed  over  him.     His  body  was 
recovered,  some  hours  later,  with  grappling  tongs. 


The  most  extraordinary  stenographic  feat  we  ever  heard 
of  was  performed  last  year  by  Mr.  Reed,  an  Englishman. 
In  the  sittings  of  the  Opium  Commission  in  India,  he  re- 
corded accurately,  and  afterward  read  over,  the  evidence  of 
two  Brahmans,  of  whose  language  he  knew  nothing  and 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before.  He  took  down  the  sounds 
as  they  came  from  their  lips,  representing  each  sound  by  its 
phonetic  character. 


The  Hungarian  physicist  Lenard  succeeded,  in  1894,  in 
photographing  through  pasteboard  by  means  of  the  rays 
emanating  from  the  cathode  or  negative  pole  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  He  published  an  account  of  his  experiments  at 
that  time  in  the  Annalen  Jiir  Physik  und  Chimie  (Vol.  LI., 
p.  225),  with  plates  showing  the  results. 

"Chewed  up  by  a  bull-dog"  was  the  remarkable  entry  set 
opposite  the  first  sixty-four  ballots  in  an  election  on  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  last  week.  The  ballots  had  been  locked  up 
over  night  in  an  engine-house,  with  a  bull-pup  to  guard  them, 
and  the  intelligent  beast  had  swallowed  sixty-four  of  them 
by  morning. 

Bishop  Butler,  the  author  of  the  "Analogy,"  walking  in 
his  garden  one  night  with  his  chaplain,  asked  him  whether 
"public  bodies  might  not  go  mad  as  well  as  individuals," 
adding  that  "nothing  else  could  account  for  most  of  the 
transactions  in  history." 


A    FEMALE    BLACK-MAILER. 

Severine,    the     Woman    Journalist,    Mixed     Up     in    the    Lebaudy 

Scandal— Her   Lover   was   One    of  his  Persecutors— 

Her  Career  and  her  Influence. 

Severine,  whom  we  have  learned  to  look  upon  as  a  sort 
of  avenging  angel,  must,  like  Caesar's  wife,  be  above  sus- 
picion. From  the  moment  that  it  was  possible  to  suspect 
her  of  connivance  with  any  member  of  the  ignoble  crew 
who  fattened  on  the  Lebaudy  millions,  she  was  lost. 

The  prospect  of  being  hauled  over  the  coals  by  Severine 
made  the  stoutest  heart  ever  owned  by  cabinet  minister 
quake  within  him.  For  several  years  Severine  has  been  a 
power  in  the  state,  and  she  has  done  more  than  any  one  else 
— even  not  excepting  Henri  Rochefort — to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press.  No  woman,  and  hardly  any  man,  ever 
reached  such  a  height  of  popularity  merely  through  articles 
in  the  newspapers.  She  had  but  to  espouse  a  cause  for  it  to 
be  won,  and  her  pen  was  drawn  in  the  cause  of  the  weak 
and  suffering,  the  victims  of  unjust  laws,  inexorable  fate,  and 
undeserved  misfortune.  Her  words  carried  conviction  with 
them.  Nor  is  she  satisfied  with  the  part  of  town-crier  ; 
personally  she  is  indefatigable.  We  have  seen  her  trans- 
formed into  a  hospital  nurse  tending  the  ghastly  wounds  in- 
flicted at  colliery  explosions,  organizing  relief  funds,  admin- 
istering soup-kitchens,  district  visiting,  carrying  food  and 
money  to  the  starving  denizens  of  slums,  smuggling  inter- 
esting criminals  out  of  the  country,  cheating  the  guillotine 
and  the  jail.     Her  enemies,  of  course,  say  it  pays. 

Having  constituted  herself  the  patron  of  the  poor  and 
wretched,  it  was  doubtless  natural  that  Severine  should  con- 
vert Max  Lebaudy  into  a  target  for  the  barbed  arrows  of 
her  rhetoric  ;  at  any  rate,  she  pursued  the  beardless  million- 
aire ruthlessly  to  the  end  with  gibes  and  reviling,  so  that 
when  we  heard  of  his  miserable  death  in  the  grim  military 
hospital  of  Amelie-les-Bains,  we  felt  she  was  in  some  meas- 
ure responsible  for  the  event. 

But  Severine  was  much  more  nearly  mixed  up  in  this 
affair  of  Private  Max  Lebaudy.  When  a  man  gets  into 
trouble,  people  say  cherchez  la  femme,  and  women  often  get 
into  trouble  through  their  lovers.  Now,  although  for  the 
public  who  every  morning  reads  a  column  or  so  of  Sev- 
erine's electric  prose,  the  writer  partakes  more  of  the 
sibyl,  yet  she  is  a  woman,  even  to  the  extent  of  being 
hoodwinked  by  a  man  hardly  worthy,  from  an  intellectual 
point  of  view,  to  fasten  her  shoe-strings.  It  is  all  the  more 
strange  that  she  should  be  attracted  by  so  superficial  a 
creature  as  La  Bruyere,  because  she  made  her  apprentice- 
ship in  journalism  under  that  leviathan  of  the  press,  Jules 
Valles  ;  and  rumor  credits  him  with  having  been  something 
more  than  her  patron.  Severine  herself,  who  never  set  up 
for  this  sort  of  virtue,  describes  her  admiring  friendship  for 
Valles  to  have  been  strictly  platonic  ;  but,  as  we  well  know, 
women  do  not  habitually  stick  to  the  truth  in  such  matters. 
In  the  dim  background  there  is  a  husband,  but  history  does 
not  concern  itself  with  him,  and  at  any  rate  he  seems  to 
have  passed  out  of  Severine's  life  about  the  time  of  the 
Valles  episode.  Friendship  or  platonic  affection,  which- 
ever it  was,  the  last  days  of  the  ex-communard's  life  were 
sweetened  by  it ;  and  during  his  long  illness  it  was  the 
woman  who  held  the  pen.  It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
of  what  then  appeared  in  the  Cri  du  Peuple,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Jules  Valles,  was  his  and  how  much  Severine's. 
The  cooperation  had  a  marked  influence  on  the  hitter's 
literary  career,  and  although  there  is  unmistakable  individu- 
ality about  all  Severine  writes,  you  can  still  trace  the 
Vallesian  influence. 

But  if  she  was  fortunate  in  her  first  love,  her  second I 

have  a  hazy  remembrance  that  it  was  not  her  second,  by  the 
bye,  though  this  is  neither  here  nor  there — was  a  sad  falling 
off.  La  Bruyere  is  one  of  the  not  uncommon  type  of 
French  journalists  with  whose  name  every  one  is  familiar, 
and  who,  nevertheless,  has  never  written  anything  of  the 
slightest  importance.  (One  such  hanger-on  of  the  press, 
having  some  hold  on  the  editor  of  one  of  the  big  dailies,  is 
paid  a  liberal  stipend  not  to  write).  Severine  might  pick 
and  choose,  her  position  is  unique,  editors  and  newspaper 
proprietors  vie  with  one  another  for  the  favor  of  her  copy, 
and  if  she  is  not  a  rich  woman,  the  reason  may  not  be  far 
to  seek.  A  lover  of  the  La  Bruyere  model  is  a  somewhat 
expensive  article,  the  more  so  that  there  is  a  wife  and  family 
in  the  case. 

When  Jacques  Saint  Cere,  the  man  who  for  some  years 
past  has  played  the  oracle  in  all  matters  connected  with  for- 
eign politics,  was  accused  of  participation  in  the  Max  Le- 
baudy fraud,  the  Figaro  simply  cut  him  adrift.  Severine  is 
of  another  metal  altogether  :  no  sooner  was  it  found  that 
La  Bruyere  had  black-mailed  "  Little  Sugar-Bowl,"  deceased, 
than  she  became  as  a  very  lioness  defending  her  cub.  With 
supreme  indifference,  she  allowed  the  aspersions  on  her  own 
rectitude  to  remain  unanswered  ;  but  all  those  who  dared  to 
put  a  finger  on  her  lover,  she  met  with  her  teeth  and  claws. 
As  for  Rochefort,  who  had  joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
the  beloved  one,  she  vowed  to  have  his  heart's  blood  ;  but  he 
is  no  mean  antagonist,  and  the  lioness  was  powerless  against 
his  cool  sarcasm. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  believes  that  Severine  was  con- 
versant with  La  Bruyere's  intrigues  ;  one  can  quite  suppose 
him  pocketing  bribes  and  promising  to  use  his  influence  with 
his  formidable  mistress  to  stop  the  campaign  she  was  lead- 
ing against  the  millionaire  in  the  name  of  equity  and  justice. 
One  of  the  witnesses  describes  her  as  watering  her  plants  in 
the  garden  while  La  Bruyere  was  closeted  with  one  of  his 
pals  in  the  parlor.  When  a  woman  determinedly  shuts  her 
eyes  to  the  seamy  side  of  a  man's  character,  who  so  blind 
as  she?  Undoubtedly,  in  all  matters  not  connected  with 
"  son  ami,"  Severine  is  wide-awake  and  clear-headed  enough, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  make  the  world  understand  this,  and  the 
suspicion,  undeserved  though  it  may  be,  will  injure  Severine's 
popularity.  Pak: 

Paris,  February  7,  1896. 


THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


March  2,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  board  of  health  of  San  Francisco  has  addressed  to 
,  „  the  board  of  supervisors  a  ringing  and  elo- 

A  Hospital  for  ,        t     •  i         &        .  ,      e 

Infectious  quent  appeal.      It  is  an  appeal  to  provide  for 

Diseases.  tne  care  ancj  cure  0f  persons  suffering  from 

contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The  provisions  at  pres- 
ent made  are  of  a  character  to  shock  and  disgust  all  humane 
and  right-minded  men.  The  only  asylum  for  such  cases  is 
called  "  the  pest-house,"  and  in  it  are  herded  together  lepers, 
small-pox  patients,  and  others.  The  building  is  a  mere 
shed,  and  is  falling  to  pieces  from  decay.  The  proposal  to 
erect  a  new  building  anywhere  within  the  city  limits  is  at 
once  met  with  violent  opposition  from  the  dwellers  in  that 
particular  vicinity — generally  headed  by  Mayor  Sutro,  who 
owns  so  much  property  in  San  Francisco  that  he  does  not 
want  the  hospital  anywhere  near  here. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  modern  sanitary  science,  San  Fran- 
cisco is  in  the  Dark  Ages.  There  is  no  more  danger  in  the 
proximity  of  a  modern  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  than 
there  is  in  the  proximity  of  a  church — in  fact,  less,  if  we 
may  judge  from  some  of  the  revelations  concerning  churches 
lately  made  in  San  Francisco.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  large  cities,  there  are  such 
hospitals  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping  and  residence  quarters. 
If  we  are  not  mistaken,  there  is  one  on  Twenty-Third 
Street,  New  York,  not  far  from  Broadway.  In  fact,  New  York 
is  dotted  with  hospitals  for  various  diseases,  hospitals  due 
to  the  generosity  of  her  citizens.  Judging  from  the  tone  of 
San  Francisco  public  opinion — led  by  Mayor  Sutro — a  citi- 
zen who  would  attempt  to  give  a  hospital  to  this  city  would 
be  driven  out  of  town  by  an  infuriated  mob — led  by  Mayor 
Sutro.  The  erection  of  the  fine  medical  school  and  hospital 
at  Sacramento  and  Laguna  Streets  by  Dr.  Levi  Cooper 
Lane  was  opposed  by  the  adjacent  property-owners. 

We  hope  that  the  board  of  supervisors  will  realize  that 
this  is  not  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the  nineteenth ;  that 
human  beings  afflicted  with  mania,  imbecility,  or  contagious 
diseases,  are  not  to  be  treated  like  wild  beasts,  but  that  their  j 
care  should  be  provided  for  ;  and  last  of  all,  that  if  Adolph 
Sutro  owns  most  of  the  peninsula  of  San  Francisco,  he  does 
not  own  the  earth. 


The  horrible  murders  and  suicides  which  have  recently  taken 
Thh  place  on  Morton  Street,  in  the  heart  of  San 

Morton  Street  Francisco,  have  given  new  impetus  to  the 
Dens  of  Vice.  demand  for  the  removal  of  that  human  cess- 
pool to  some  other  quarter  of  the  city.  Already  steps  have 
been  taken  by  the  police  toward  driving  the  women  away. 
But  have  any  steps  been  taken  toward  saying  where  they 
shall  go  ?     A  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows  : 

San  Francisco,  February  25,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  regard  to  the  sudden  enforcement  of  a 
certain  municipal  law,  would  it  not  be  wise  to  stop  and  consider  be- 
fore immediate  action  ?  However  forcibly  this  community  may  have 
been  made  aware  by  recent  tragedies  of  the  existence  among  us  of 
brothels  and  dens  of  vice,  yet  should  we  not  stop  before  acting,  and 
observe  what  has  happened  elsewhere  and  what  may  happen  here  ? 
The  existence  in  every  city  of  harlots  is,  and  always  will  be,  a  neces- 
sary evil.  In  London  there  are  eighty  thousand  prostitutes,  and 
these  women  are  all  what  are  commonly  known  as  "  street-walkers  " 
— in  other  words,  they  solicit  publicly  on  the  main  streets  of  a  city. 
It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  walk  on  the  streets  of  London  in  the 
evening  with  his  wife,  or  sister,  or  any  other  lady,  and  not  be  in  con- 
stant jeopardy  of  insult  from  these  creatures.  The  city  of  Boston — 
"our  cultured  Boston" — is  almost  proportionately  as  bad.  The 
reason  is  that  houses  of  prostitution  are  a  legal  impossibility. 

It  has  ever  been  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  that  this 
city  is  not  infested  with  this  class  of  traveling  vermin.  Foreigners 
always  remark  their  absence  and  compliment  us  for  it.  Is  it  not  more 
expedient  to  relegate  these  people  to  some  defined  portion  of  the 
citv,  where  they  can  not  force  themselves  upon  a  decent-minded 
public?  B.  D. 

Our  correspondent's  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  A  quarter 
of  the  city  must  be  selected  where  these  women  will  be 
tolerated,  and  where  they  will  be  under  the  eye  of  the  police. 
The  experiment  of  breaking  up  such  communities  and  scat- 
tering the  women  has  been  tried  repeatedly  in  many  cities, 
and  it  has  always  failed.  In  Paris,  where  it  has  been  several 
times  tried,  the  police  have  given  it  up  ;  they  say  that  break- 
ing up  such  communities  invariably  results  as  follows  :  the 
women  are  scattered  through  the  city  ;  they  invade  respect- 
able quarters  and  respectable  houses  ;  they  are  no  longer 
under  the  eye  of  the  police,  and  many  of  them  become 
nuclei  of  disease  and  dishonesty — for  experience  shows  that 
such  women,  when  not  under  police  supervision,  are  prone 
to  rob  visitors.  Further  than  that,  they  become  street- 
walkers, for,  their  quarters  being  unknown,  they  must  seek 
their  prey. 

London,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pharisaical  of  cities,  is 
also  one  of  the  worst.  London  will  not  permit  these  fallen 
women  to  live  in  a  quarter  by  themselves,  nor  will  it  permit 
the  existence  of  known  houses  of  ill-fame.  The  result  is 
that  every  afternoon  and  evening  in  London  there  is  wit- 
nessed a  sight  which  has  not  its  equal  for  repulsiveness  in 
the  civilized — or  the  uncivilized — world.  Along  such  streets 
as  the  Strand,  Piccadilly,  Piccadilly  Circus,  Regent  Street, 
and  others,  there  flows  a  stream  of  female  mud.  Raddled 
drabs  by  the  thousand — painted  harlots  of  all  ages  from 
sixteen  to  sixty — winking  children  and  smirking,  bedizened 
hags — that  is  what  confronts  the  eye  and  ear  in  London 
town.  And  not  only  the  eye,  for  these  harpies  do  not 
scruple  to  seize  the  hapless  passer-by,  and  even  if  he  re- 
pulses them  rudely  and  strenuously,  he  is  liable  to  have  his 
pocket  picked  before  he  frees  himself. 

Such  is  the  spectacle  presented  in  a  great  city  which 
attempts  to  ignore  the  existence  of  the  social  evil.  This 
street  market  of  human  flesh  is  a  blot  upon  civilization.  It 
is  a  shame  and  a  horror.  It  fills  every  foreigner,  no  matter 
what  his  nationality,  with  amazement  and  disgust.  But  it 
exists  because  London  attempts  to  ignore  the  social  evil. 
But  the  social  evil  can  not  be  ignored.  Those  cities  which, 
like  London,  pretend  to  ignore  it,  are  like  ostriches  thrusting 
their  heads  into  the  sand.  The  social  evil,  according  to 
sacred  writings,  has  existed  for  over  four  thousand  years. 
Even  in  the  pastoral  days  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  the 
Ord  Testament  tells  of  a  time  when  Judah,  going  on  a  jour- 


ney, saw  what  he  believed  to  be  "  an  harlot  sitting  by  the 
road-side,"  because  she  sat  in  an  open  place,  wrapped  in  a 
veil.     (Genesis,  xxxviii.,  14.) 

If  the  social  evil  has  existed  for  four  thousand  years,  it  is 
too  late  for  San  Francisco  to  hope  to  abolish  it  now.  But 
she  can  regulate  it,  she  can  confine  it,  she  can  restrict  it. 
She  can  banish  it  to  remoter  districts,  where  its  sights  and 
sounds  will  not  offend  the  eyes  and  ears  of  virtuous  women. 
She  can  excise  it,  like  a  cancerous  growth,  from  the  heart 
of  the  city,  where  it  at  present  stews  and  festers.  She  can 
take  it  away  from  its  neighborhood  to  our  finest  shopping 
streets,  where  all  day  long  good  women  and  innocent  chil- 
dren pass  within  a  few  yards  of  hideous  vice.  She  can  re- 
move it  from  its  proximity  to  busy  corners,  where  the  de- 
cent element  of  the  community  may  not  be  startled  by 
raucous  screams  coming  from  the  throats  of  strangled 
bawds. 

There  is  a  quarter  all  ready  to  San  Francisco's  hand. 
The  Chinese  quarter  is  becoming  depopulated,  owing  to  the 
operation  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion  bill.  Let  San  Francisco 
move  the  Morton  Street  women  there,  and  they  will  at  least 
cease  to  offend  the  public  eye  and  ear. 

A  strange  scene  was  that  which  took  place  in  a  San  Fran- 
A  Curious  cisco  court-room  one  day  this  week.     Mrs. 

Court  Virginia    McMullin    had    brought    suit    for 

ScENE-  maintenance  against  her  husband,  Thurlow 

McMullin.  They  were  married  in  1871,  a  son  was  born  to 
them  in  1S73,  and  they  separated  in  1877.  During  all 
these  years  they  have  remained  apart,  and  the  son,  Latham 
McMullin,  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,  has  never  met 
his  father.  During  the  trial,  the  son  testified  to  this 
effect.  His  father  was  seated  a  few  feet  from  him,  but 
the  son  swore  that  he  had  never  seen  him  to  know 
him.  "  I  may  have  passed  him  on  the  street,"  said 
the  son,  ''but  I  never  knew  it  if  I  did."  In  the  evidence 
it  also  came  out  that  the  father  was  employed  in  Tillman  & 
Bendell's  and  the  son  in  Baker  &  Hamilton's,  two  business 
houses  only  a  few  blocks  apart.  It  seems  extraordinary  that 
in  a  city  the  size  of  San  Francisco  two  human  beings  so 
closely  related  as  are  a  father  and  a  son  should  pass  twenty 
years  in  ignorance  of  one  another's  identity. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Postmaster  McCoppin's  plan  for 
Strhet-  cable  and  electric  mail-cars  in  San  Francisco 

Railway  has  received    the    approval   of    Postmaster- 

Mail-Cars.  General  Wilson.      It  has  been  arranged  that 

at  the  close  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1896,  San 
Francisco  is  to  be  provided  with  these  improved  methods  of 
transporting  the  United  States  mail.  The  plan  of  attaching 
mail-cars  to  cable  and  electric  systems  has  been  in  use  for 
some  time  in  various  Eastern  cities,  and  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful. But  there  is  no  city  in  the  country  to  which  it  is  so 
well  adapted  as  San  Francisco.  The  topography  of  the  city, 
and  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  streets  and  all  of 
the  street-railways  eventually  converge  at  the  Market  Street 
ferries,  which  are  to  the  rest  of  San  Francisco  what  the 
handle  is  to  a  fan,  makes  the  plan  an  ideal  one  for  this  city. 
It  will  result  in  a  collection  and  delivery  of  the  mails  so 
rapid  as  to  be  surprising.  The  State  Harbor  Commission- 
ers will  provide  quarters  at  the  foot  of  Market  Street,  upon 
ground  belonging  to  the  State,  for  the  use  of  the  post-office. 
The  street-railway  companies  will  charge  the  government 
from  seven  to  twelve  cents  mileage,  but  they  could  afford  to 
perform  the  service  gratis,  considering  its  advantages  to 
ihem.  After  the  change,  their  property  will  be  under  the 
protection  of  the  Federal  Government.  Strikers  will  not 
dare  to  hinder  the  transportation  of  the  United  States  mails. 
The  passage  of  the  mail-cars  of  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  streets  of  a  city  is  the  death-knell  of  street-car 
strikes  there. 

The  steamer  Miowera^  from    Australia,  which  arrived    in 
San    Francisco    this    week,  was    spoken  by 

Happy  with  ... 

Forty-Five  the  ship  Dartford,  whose  captain  said  that  in 

Charmers.  latitude  37  south,  longitude  12  west,  he  had 

been  hailed  by  a  small  boat.  It  contained  several  men,  and 
was  loaded  with  potatoes,  eggs,  milk,  and  penguin  skins. 
The  men  were  from  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha,  and 
wanted  to  exchange  their  supplies  for  tea,  sugar,  corsets, 
hair-pins,  and  ribbons.  The  Dartford's  skipper  was  able 
to  comply  with  the  first  part  of  their  request,  but,  there  being 
no  ladies  on  board,  could  not  give  them  any  corsets  or  hair- 
pins. In  explanation  of  their  strange  demand,  the  men  in  the 
boat  stated  that  the  ladies  on  their  island  had  to  depend  on 
passing  ships  for  such  articles,  and  as  they  had  not  spoken  a 
ship  for  six  months,  their  corsets  were  all  worn  out  and  their 
hair-pins  were  all  "  lost."  They  further  stated  that  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  island  consisted  of  sixty — forty-five  women 
and  fifteen  men.  This  marked  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
naturally  put  a  premium  on  the  men.  The  spokesman  in 
the  boat  related  that  the  latest  accession  to  their  population 
was  the  mate  of  the  shipwrecked  Allan  Shaw,  who  was 
cast  up  by  the  sea.  To  use  the  words  of  the  Dartford''s 
skipper,  the  women  seized  him  and  married  him  before  he 
was  dry. 

Those  men  who  live  within  the  precincts  of  civilization 
and  find  themselves  sought  after — sea-shore  young  men, 
dancing  young  men,  brownies,  summer  young  men — these 
men  may  at  times  become  apprehensive  as  they  find  the  cir- 
cle narrowing,  the  nets  enmeshing  their  hitherto  vagrom 
feet.  But  fancy  the  nervous  strain  upon  the  mate  of  the 
Allan  Shaw,  when  that  hardy  mariner  was  surrounded  by 
thirty  ladies,  all  of  whom  wanted  a  husband,  and  he  the 
only  man.  It  was  a  case  of  being  between  matrimony  and 
the  deep,  deep  sea. 

James  G.  Blaine's  old  saddle-horse,  Denman,  died  the 
other  day  at  a  farm  near  Trenton,  Me.,  at  the  ripe  age  of 
twenty-five  years.  After  Mr.  Blaine's  death  Mrs.  Blaine  sent 
the  horse  to  the  farm  and  paid  a  liberal  allowance  annually 
for  its  support. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Emperor  William  has  received  hundreds  of  insulting 
anonymous  letters  from  England  since  his  famous  message 
of  congratulation  to  President  Kruger.  He  was  very  angry 
at  first,  and  finally  gave  orders  that  no  more  letters  from 
England  should  be  opened. 

During  her  recent  stay  at  Rome,  the  Pope  received 
Minnie  Hauk  in  special  audience  and  gave  her  permission 
to  be  present  at  the  private  mass  celebrated  by  the  Pope 
himself  in  his  private  chapel  on  New- Year's  Day.  A  few 
days  afterward  the  singer  was  presented  to  the  Queen  of 
Italy,  at  the  queen's  own  desire,  and  sang  a  few  songs  at  the 
Quirinal. 

Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Bulgaria,  mother  of  Prince 
Boris,  has  begged  permission  from  the  Pope  to  enter  the 
Convent  of  Sepolte  Vive,  at  Naples.  His  Holiness  refused 
the  request.  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
states  that  Prince  Ferdinand  offered  to  bring  up  Prince 
Boris  secretly  as  a  Roman  Catholic  if  the  Pope  would  wink 
at  his  ostensible  conversion,  but  the  offer  was  rejected. 

The  news  that  Mrs.  Hetty  Green  has  contracted  the  habit 
of  dressing  well  has  had  a  marked  effect  upon  her  mail. 
She  is  in  receipt  of  circulars  from  dressmakers,  milliners, 
shoe-dealers,  and  other  tradesmen  who  had  long  ago 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  richest  woman  in  America 
was  not  a  target  for  their  shafts.  It  is  said  that  even  Lon- 
don and  Paris  have  already  heard  of  Mrs.  Green's  change 
of  habits. 

Hubert  Herkomer  recently  told  a  class  of  English  art- 
students  some  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  own  student 
days  in  Paris  and  of  his  early  struggles  against  poverty. 
His  studio  cost  him  two  dollars  a  week  and  he  cooked  his 
meals,  while  the  Trilby  of  the  studio,  to  quote  the  painter's 
own  words,  -"  sometimes  lit  the  artist's  fire,  tidied  his  room, 
and  was  a  true  friend."  Professor  Herkomer  was  long  on 
intimate  terms  with  poverty.  When  his  "  Chelsea  Pen- 
sioners," his  first  signal  success,  was  accepted,  he  "  fell  on 
his  knees  and  wept." 

Rosa  Bonheur  has  just  finished  a  large  canvas  represent- 
ing a  combat  between  two  stallions.  Rosa  Bonheur  is  now 
seventy-four,  has  to  wear  glasses  when  she  paints,  and  to  re- 
main standing,  which,  added  to  the  fact  that  she  has  grown 
stouter  with  the  years,  renders  labor  at  the  easel  very 
fatiguing.  No  further  progress  has  been  made  on  the  gi- 
gantic picture  which  she  began  a  score  or  more  years  ago, 
representing  horses  treading  out  grain,  and  which  is  over 
five  yards  high  and  as  long  in  proportion.  It  has  not  been 
touched  for  many  a  year,  and  will  probably  never  be  fin- 
ished. And  yet  three  hundred  thousand  francs  await  the 
artist  the  moment  she  signs  this  canvas. 

The  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  was  exalted  to  the 
standing  of  Royal  Highness,  and  the  queen  lavished  atten- 
tions on  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  arouse  the  jealousy  of 
her  sons.  Yet  his  position  was  inexpressibly  bitter  to  him- 
self. The  penny-a-liner  never  ceased  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  "  found  "  handsomely  in  everything  by  the 
English  people,  and  that  he  led  the  life  of  a  lap-dog  in  con- 
sequence of  their  generosity.  The  Ashantee  expedition 
was  his  first  chance  since  his  marriage  to  redeem  his 
equivocal  position,  and  he  did  not  let  it  pass.  A  few  days 
before  leaving  London  for  the  African  coast,  he  jestingly 
said  to  a  friend  :  "  If  I  die  out  there,  what  will  Grub  Street 
do  for  a  target  ?  " 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Nicholson,  widely  known  by  her  nomde  plume, 
;<  Pearl  Rivers,"  owner  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  is. 
dead.  Mrs.  Nicholson  was  perhaps  the  only  woman  who 
owned,  edited,  and  directed  the  policy  of  a  great  daily  news- 
paper. She  was  the  first  Southern  woman  to  begin  a  news- 
paper career.  She  did  so  at  the  request  of  the  editor  of  the 
Picayune.  Her  marriage  to  the  proprietor  soon  followed. 
He  died.  She  kept  the  paper,  and  ran  it  against  the  advice 
of  most  of  her  friends.  Then  she  married  the  business- 
manager,  George  Nicholson.  Hers  was  still  the  controlling 
hand,  and,  when  in  1889  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  paper 
was  celebrated,  she  had  paid  off  a  debt  of  eighty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  was  at  the  head  of  a  fine  establishment,  due,  in 
great  measure,  to  her  own  brain  and  industry. 

Sir  John  E.  Millais  has  been  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lord 
Leighton.  He  was  an  exhibitor  at  the  academy  before  he 
was  out  of  his  teens,  and  as  a  lad,  with  Dante  G.  Rossetti, 
Holman  Hunt,  and  others,  helped  to  found  the  Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood.  He  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal 
Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  being,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  the  youngest  artist  to  attain  that 
dignity.  His  wife  was  formerly  the  wife  of  John  Ruskin. 
She  fell  in  love  with  Millais,  on  observing  which,  Ruskin, 
with  rare  chivalry,  permitted  her  to  secure  an  annulment  of  • 
her  marriage  to  him  on  grounds  calculated  to  cover  him 
with  ridicule,  but  which  enabled  her  subsequently  to  marry 
Millais,  not  as  Mrs.  Ruskin,  but  under  her  maiden  name. 

The  public's  knowledge  of  Edwin  F.  Uhl,  who  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Runyon  as  embassador  to  Germany,  dates  from 
the  Allianca  incident.  When  the  Allianca  was  fired  upon 
by  a  Spanish  man-of-war,  the  President  was  out  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Gresham  was  ill,  and  Mr.  Uhl,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  was  the  responsible  head  of  the  State  De- 
partment. He  took  prompt  action,  which  was  very  favor- 
ably regarded  by  most  of  his  countrymen.  Mr.  Uhl  was 
born  in  New  York  in  1841,  but  grew  up  in  Michigan,  and 
was  educated  in  its  schools  and  State  university.  He  began 
to  practice  law  in  1866.  In  1894  he  was  nominated  for 
senator,  but  after  the  fall  elections  there  was  but  one  Demo- 
crat in  the  Michigan  legislature,  so  Mr.  Uhl  became  Mr. 
Quincy's  successor  in  the  State  Department.  His  appoint- 
ment as  embassador  is  popular  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Germany.     He  is  of  German  descent. 


March  2,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


"OUR    MARY'S"    AUTOBIOGRAPHY.- 

Some  Extracts  from    "A    Few    Memories,"  by    Mary  Anderson  de 

Navarro— The  Kentucky  Girl's  First  Appearance— Her 

Criticism  of  the  Old  California  Company. 

The  favorites  of  the  public  who  win  their  laurels  on  the 
stage  soon  pass  from  mind  when  they  leave  the  scene  of 
their  triumphs,  but  the  memory  of  "  Our  Mary  "  is  still 
fresh  with  those  who  saw  her  during  her  brilliant  stage 
career,  and  there  has  been  a  lively  curiosity  to  see  the  remi- 
niscences that  have  been  so  frequently  announced  since 
Mary  Anderson  became  Mrs.  Antonio  de  Navarro  and 
definitely  retired  from  public  life.  These  are  now  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers  in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Few 
Memories."  Of  her  purpose  in  writing,  she  says  :  "  I  will 
not  plead  the  apology  for  publishing  these  few  recollections 
that  friends — I  might  add  strangers — have  urged  me  to  do 
so.  I  am  content  to  be  forgotten,  except  by  such  friends 
as  I  hope  will  always  keep  a  place  for  me  in  their  hearts. 
But  it  seems  to  me  reasonable  to  believe  that  my  experience 
may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  have,  or  think  they 
have,  an  aptitude  for  acting."  We  give  herewith  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  the  earlier  chapters  which  show  the  character 
of  the  work,  and  will  doubtless  whet  the  reader's  appetite 
for  more. 

Mary  Anderson  is  now  thirty-six  years  of  age,  and  spent 
her  childhood  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  her  debut  was  made 
in  her  sixteenth  year.  She  had  for  some  time  had  a  girlish 
ambition  to  go  on  the  stage,  and  had  even  gone  to  New 
York  to  see  what  George  Vandenhoff,  noted  as  a  trainer  of 
aspirants  for  the  stage,  thought  of  her  abilities.  She  gives 
this  account  of  her  meeting  with  Mr.  Vandenhoff: 

Though  already  advanced  in  years,  he  was  full  of  fire  and  vigor. 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  stern  and  far  from  encouraging  ;  and 
his  manner  on  that  day  was  annoying  in  its  extreme  brusqueness. 
He  insisted  upon  my  reading  from  a  book.  This  was  a  blow  ;  a 
book  is  such  a  hindrance  when  you  know  the  words  thoroughly.  I 
began  the  first  scene  from  "  Richard  the  Third  "  : 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York, 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried  !" 

"  Stop  !  "  he  thundered  ;  "  you  would  split  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings with  a  voice  like  that." 

This  reproof,  though  he  nearly  split  our  ears  in  uttering  it,  was 
well  merited,  for  I  had  not  yet  learned  that  one  can  not  touch  the 
heart  by  piercing  the  ear.  But  it  seemed  then  a  cruelly  unjust  re- 
buke. His  constant  interruptions  embarrassed  and  put  me  at  my 
worst.  Tyro-like,  I  chafed  and  champed  under  the  curb,  and  my  re- 
lief knew  no  bounds  when  the  ten  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  were 
over.  The  experience,  however,  had  tamed,  clipped,  and  done  roe 
general  good,  and  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  that  capital  actor  and 
teacher  of  declamation  for  showing  me  the  folly  of  attempting  male 
characters,  and  for  suggesting  Juliet.  Julia,  Pauline,  and  Evadne  as 
better  suited  to  my  sex  and  youth.  He  had  met  my  unbridled  en- 
thusiasm with  a  calm,  business-like  check  at  every  turn,  which, 
though  painfully  irritating  at  the  time,  was  very  beneficial  afterward, 
Though  we  met  no  more  as  master  and  pupil,  he  continued  till  the 
time  of  his  death  a  kind  and  helpful  friend. 

Returning  to  Louisville,  Miss  Anderson,  in  accordance 
with  Vandenhoff 's  advice,  turned  her  den  into  a  stage  : 

Imagining  one  of  the  walls  the  auditorium,  it  needed  but  a  step 
further  to  crowd  the  house  with  an  enthusiastic  public,  and  a  small 
audience  was  never  seen  in  that  theatre.  Chairs  were  made  to  repre- 
sent the  different  characters,  and  a  bust  of  Shakespeare  (the  Chandos. 
to  my  mind  the  finest  of  all,  though  unfortunately  not  as  authentic  as 
the  Stratford)  was  placed  at  a  proper  height,  and  converted  into  the 
"leading  juvenile."  Clifford,  Claude,  Colonna,  were  the  parts  as- 
signed to  it,  but  as  Romeo,  I  imagined,  it  looked  least  stony.  Six 
months  of  solitary  work  was  now  begun.  Dancing  and  music,  of 
which  I  was  passionately  fond,  were  renounced,  and  my  girlhood 
friends  and  companions  given  up.  The  exaggeration  of  youth  led 
me  to  believe  that  complete  concentration  on  the  one  subject  alone 
would  lead  to  success.  The  labor  was  particularly  hard,  working  as 
I  did  in  the  dark,  having  no  one  to  consult  and  no  experience  to 
guide  me.  I  longed  for  help,  which  never  came,  except  from  my 
mother,  who  was  as  ignorant  as  I  of  the  rules  of  dramatic  art.  Still 
we  worked  on  incessantly,  I  producing  effects,  she  criticising  them  to 
the  best  of  her  ability.  .  .  .  To  get  the  hollow  tones  of  Juliet's  voice 
in  the  tomb,  and  better  realize  my  heroine's  feelings  on  awakening 
in  her  "  nest  of  death,  contagion  and  unnatural  sleep,"  I  frequently 
walked  to  Cave  Hill,  Louisville's  beautiful  cemetery,  there  to  speak 
her  lines  through  the  grilled  door  of  a  vault. 

John  McCullough  happening  to  appear  in  Louisville  about 
this  time,  Dr.  Griffin,  Miss  Anderson's  step-father  and,  sub- 
sequently, manager,  prevailed  on  him  to  hear  the  ambitious 
girl.     She  writes  : 

McCullough  hated  stage-struck  people,  and  said  as  much.  He 
came  to  our  house,  he  afterward  owned,  only  to  rid  himself  of  Dr. 
Griffin's  importunities.  It  was  humiliating  for  my  excellent  friend 
and  step-father  to  have  to  beg  an  audience  of  one  on  whom  he  had 
no  claim,  but  he  kept  to  his  point,  and  at  last  won  the  actor's  consent 
to  give  me  a  hearing.  As  may  be  imagined,  when  Spartacus  ar- 
rived, he  was  in  a  gladiatorial  mood,  ready  to  combat  the  entire  family, 
its  stage-struck  heroine  in  particular.  Seeing  that  we  listened  to  his 
tirade  against  "would-be  actors"  quite  unmoved,  he  changed  his 
manner,  yawned,  looked  bored,  and  was  generally  disagreeable.  "I 
have  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  he  said,  "  and  as  you  -will  have  ray 
opinion  of  your  daughter's  abilities,  she  had  better  begin  at  once. 
Be  on  your  guard  "  (to  me) — "  I  shall  observe  every  look  and  tone, 
and  criticise  your  work  unsparingly."  In  spite  of  his  discouraging 
manner  and  words,  I  went  through  the  potion  scene  of  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet,"  forgetting  the  stern  critic  entirely  after  the  first  few  lines. 
When  I  had  finished,  his  manner  had  changed.  He  remained  for 
several  hours,  acting  with  me  scenes  from  all  the  plays  I  knew. 

McCullough  offered  Miss  Anderson  an  engagement  to 
play  the  leading  female  roles  in  his  company,  but  she 
would  be  a  star  or  nothing,  and  refused.  However,  Mc- 
Cullough strongly  recommended  her  to  "  Uncle  Dan'l " 
Macauley,  manager  of  a  theatre  in  Louisville,  and,  not 
long  after,  having  had  a  most  disastrous  week,  the  manager 
offered  to  let  Miss  Anderson  have  his  theatre,  company,  etc., 
to  make  her  de"but.  She  was  delighted,  and  chose  the  role 
of  Juliet.  Her  first  entry  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  she 
thus  describes  : 

As  I  was  in  the  quiet  church,  the  hour  for  rehearsal  struck,  and  I 
started  for  the  theatre  in  a  radiant  frame  of  mind.  %  Passing  with  my 
people  through  the  darkened  house  and  private-boxes  covered  with 
their  linen  dusters,  I  found  myself  for  the  first  time  upon  the  stage. 
How  strange  and  dream-like  it  seemed,  that  empty  theatre,  lighted 
only  here  and  there  by  the  faint  glimmer  of  the  gray  day  without, 
bereft  of  all  the  eager  faces  it  had  always  been  peopled  with  1  And 
the  stage  1  How  dismal  it  was  with  the  noisy  patter  of  the  rain  on 
its  tin  roof,  a  small  gas  jet  burning  in  the  centre,  throwing  a  dingy 
light  on  the  men  and  women  (they  did  not  relish  the  extra  rehearsal), 
gloomily  standing  in  the  wings.     Could  they  be  the  brilliant,  spark- 


' 


ling  courtiers  I  had  seen  but  a  few  nights  before,  blazing  in  jewels 
and  wreathed  in  smiles  ?  On  seeing  me,  all  looked  surprised.  Some 
made  remarks  in  whispers,  which  I  felt  to  be  unkind  ;  others  laughed 
audibly.  Scarcely  sixteen,  my  hair  in  a  long  braid,  my  frock  reach- 
ing to  my  boot-tops,  tall,  shy,  and  awkward,  I  may  have  given  them 
cause  for  merriment ;  but  it  was  as  cruel,  I  thought,  as  under-bred, 
to  make  no  effort  to  conceal  their  mirth  at  my  expense.  However, 
their  rudeness  was  salutary  in  its  effect,  putting  me  on  my  mettle  be- 
fore the  work  began.  The  stage-manager  clapped  his  hands  for  act 
one.  The  actors  immediately  rattled  off  their  lines,  making  crosses 
and  sweeps  down  the  stage  quite  different  from  the  "business"  I 
had  arranged.  I  was  bewildered,  and  asked  them  to  go  through  the 
play  as  they  proposed  doing  it  at  night,  and  to  allow  me,  at  least  in 
my  own  scenes,  to  follow  the  only  "  business  "  I  knew. 

"  Oh,  bother  1  "  said  one  of  the  actors,  who  did  not  remark  the  tall 
figure  of  the  manager  at  the  back  of  the  dark  theatre,  "  I  acted  in 
this  play  before  you  were  born,  and  I,  for  one,  don't  mean  to  change 
what  I  have  always  done." 

To  have  all  I  had  arranged  in  my  sanctum  thus  upset  in  every  de- 
tail threw  me  out  so  hopelessly  that  I  was  unable  to  go  on  with  the 
rehearsal.  Mr.  Macauley's  voice  put  an  end  to  the  awkward  pause, 
saying  that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  them,  as  old  actors, 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  aid  a  girl  who  was  then  standing  on  the 
stage  for  the  first  time,  and  he  added  :  "  I  must  request  now 
that  you  follow  the  '  business '  she  knows,  and  that  you  try  to  be 
obliging."  The  sulkiness  that  followed  this  rebuke  was  dampening, 
but  the  rehearsal  proceeded  more  smoothly.  They  were,  with  three 
exceptions,  the  most  dogged,  coldly  uninterested  set  of  people  I  have 
ever  met,  sneering  at  my  every  movement  or  suggestion. 

The  public  performance  took  place  on  Saturday  evening, 
November  27,  1875,  and  of  it  Miss  Anderson  gives  this 
account  : 

After  the  sad  experience  of  the  day  before,  I  was  hardly  hopeful 
enough  to  be  nervous.  The  borrowed  robes  were  quickly  donned. 
They  fitted  well,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  satin  train  (the  first 
I  had  ever  worn),  which  threatened  every  moment  to  upset  me.  The 
art  of  make-up  was  unknown  to  me,  and  ornaments  I  had  none. 
When  Juliet  was  called  to  await  her  cue,  what  a  transformation  in  the 
scene  1  The  actors,  in  velvets  and  brocades,  were  gay  and  excited  ; 
some  of  them  even  deigned  to  give  me  a  condescending  nod,  while 
the  gloomy  stage  of  the  day  before  was  flooded  with  life,  light,  and 
animation.  I  became  feverishly  anxious  to  begin.  It  was  hard  to 
stand  still  while  waiting  for  the  word.  At  last  it  came  :  "  What, 
ladybird  1  God  forbid! — where's  the  girl? — what,  Juliet!"  and  in 
a  flash  I  was  on  the  stage,  conscious  only  of  a  wall  of  yellow  light 
before  me  and  a  burst  of  prolonged  applause.  Curiosity  had  crowded 
the  house.  "  Why,  it's  little  Mamie  Anderson.  How  strange  !  It's 
only  a  few  months  ago  since  I  saw  her  rolling  a  hoop  !  "  etc.,  etc.,  were 
some  of  the  remarks  which,  I  was  afterward  told,  ran  through  the 
audience. 

The  early,  lighter  scenes  being  uncongenial,  I  hurried  them  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Even  these  were  well  received  by  the  indulgent 
audience.  But  there  was  enthusiasm  in  the  house  when  the  tragic 
parts  were  reached.  Flowers  and  recalls  were  the  order  of  the  even- 
ing. While  things  were  so  smiling  before,  they  were  less  satisfactory 
behind  the  curtain.  The  artist  who  had  acted  in  the  play  before  my 
birth  forgot  his  words,  and  I  had  to  prompt  him  in  two  important 
scenes.  In  the  last  act,  the  lamp  that  hangs  over  Juliet  as  she  lies  in 
the  tomb  fell  and  burned  my  bands  and  dress  badly,  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  Romeo  forgot  the  dagger  with  which  Juliet  was  to  kill 
herself,  and  that  unfortunate  young  person  had,  in  desperation,  to 
dispatch  herself  with  a  hairpin.  But,  in  spite  of  much  disillusion,  a 
burned  hand  and  arm,  and  several  other  accidents,  the  night  was  full 
of  success,  and  I  knew  that  my  stage  career  had  begun  in  earnest. 

Three  months  later,  Mr.  Macauley  offered  Miss  Anderson 
a  week's  engagement,  and  she  accepted  gladly,  making  her 
repertoire  of  characters  Bianca,  in  "  Fazio"  ;  Julia,  in 
"  The  Hunchback"  ;  Evadne,  in  Lawler  Sheil's  "Evadne"  ; 
Pauline,  in  "The  Lady  of  Lyons"  ;  Juliet,  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  She  gives  this  picture  of  her  scant  resources  at 
this  time  : 

At  the  end  of  the  engagement  I  was  in  debt  to  the  manager  for  the 
sum  of  one  dollar,  the  houses  having  been  large  enough  only  to 
cover  the  running  expenses.  All  I  had  gained  by  a  week  of  hard 
work  was  a  sad  heart  and  a  very  sore  throat.  Besides,  creditors  be- 
came unpleasantly  importunate,  for  my  scanty  wardrobe  was  not  yet 
paid  for.  This  consisted  of  a  white  satin  dress,  simply  made,  which 
did  service  for  all  the  parts.  It  sparkled  in  silver  trimming  for 
Juliet  ;  was  covered  with  pink  roses  for  Julia  ;  became  gay  in  green 
and  gold  for  Evadne,  and  cloudy  with  white  lace  for  Pauline.  The 
unfortunate  gown  owed  its  many  changes  to  the  nimble  and  willing 
fingers  of  my  mother,  who  spent  much  time  each  day  in  its  meta- 
morphoses. A  train  of  velveteen,  a  white  muslin  dress,  and  a  mod- 
ern black  silk  gown  (which,  like  Mrs.  Toodles,  we  thought  "would  be 
so  useful,"  but  which  had  to  be  discarded  after  its  first  appearance) 
completed  my  wardrobe — surely  a  meagre  one  for  five  plays  of  five 
acts,  each  requiring  at  least  twelve  gowns.  We  had  built  up  financial 
as  well  as  artistic  hopes  for  that  week,  and  were  disappointed  in  both. 
But  it  proved  more  successful  than  was  at  first  thought,  for,  shortly 
after,  Ben  de  Bar  (one  of  the  greatest  Falstaffs  of  his  time)  engaged 
me  for  six  nights  at  his  St.  Louis  theatre.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I 
found  myself  in  his  debt  for  the  sum  of  six  hundred  dollars  ;  but  the 
houses  had  steadily  improved. 

Then  Miss  Anderson  played  a  week  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  de  Bar.  It  began  with  an 
empty  house  and  ended  with  a  packed  one,  and  led  to  an- 
other week's  engagement  at  Mrs.  Chanfrau's  theatre.  The 
wife  of  "The  Arkansas  Traveler"  stipulated  that  Miss 
Anderson  should  play  Meg  Merrilies,  which  she  learned  and 
played  with  this  result : 

On  Friday  I  donned  the  witch's  rags,  in  Meg  Merrilies,  for  the 
first  time.  All  my  teeth  were  covered  with  black  wax,  except  one, 
which  in  its  natural  whiteness  produced  a  tusk-like  effect.  The  hair 
concealed  by  gray,  snaky  locks,  the  complexion  hidden  beneath  the 
wrinkles  and  brown  parchment  -  like  skin  of  the  weather-stained 
gypsy,  the  eyebrows  covered  with  shaggy  gray  hair,  the  figure  bent 
nearly  double,  made  the  illusion  so  perfect  that  my  mother  could  not 
recognize  one  feature  or  movement.  The  character  had  been 
studied  at  a  few  days'  notice,  and  the  astonishment  of  all,  including 
myself,  was  great  when  it  was  received  more  warmly  than  anything  I 
had  attempted.  After  much  enthusiasm  from  the  audience  that 
crowded  the  play-house,  speeches  and  presentations  were  made  ; 
checks  concealed  in  baskets  of  flowers  were  handed  over  the  foot- 
lights, and,  among  other  gifts,  the  greatly  prized  "  Washington  Ar- 
tillery "  badge,  which  made  me  an  honorary  member  of  that  battalion, 
was  presented.  Miss  Mildred  Lee,  a  daughter  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee,  and  I  were  the  only  lady  members,  an  honor  of  which  we  were 
justly  proud,  for  the  splendid  bravery  of  that  body  of  men  during 
the  war  had  won  for  them  the  title  of  "  The  Tigers." 

Miss  Anderson's  criticism  of  the  company  with  whom  she 
made  her  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco,  printed  last 
month  in  a  Philadelphia  magazine,  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, and  was  answered  by  Barton  Hill.  We  reproduce 
it  here  : 

With  but  few  exceptions,  the  members  of  the  California  company 
continually  ridiculed  my  work.  My  poor  wardrobe  was  a  subject  of 
special  sport  to  the  gorgeously  dressed  women  ;  and  unkind  remarks 
about  "  the  interloper  "  were  heard  on  every  side.  The  press  cut  me 
up,  or,  rather,  tried  to  cut  me  down,  advising  me  to  leave  the  stage. 
Continual  taunts  from  actors  and  journalists  nearly  broke  my  spirit. 
I  slept  but  little,  and  then  only  toward  morning,  from  the  exhaustion 
of  weeping  all  the  night.  There  was  no  one  with  whom  I  could  share 
these  sufferings,  for  pride  kept  me  from  hinting  my  real  state  of  mind 
by  word  or  look,  even  to  my  mother.  The  effort  to  smile  and  seem 
hopeful  before  others  was  as  wearying  as  the  giving  vent  to  sorrow 
and  humiliation  when  alone.  The  engagement,  with  the  exception 
of  the  last  two  nights,  had  come  to  an  end,  when  Meg  Merrilies  was 


given  and  received  with  genuine  enthusiasm  by  actors  and  public. 
But  this  success  came  too  late.  Only  one  night  remained,  and  I  could 
not  hope  to  retrieve  for  Mr.  McCullough  all  I  had  lost  for  him.  For 
the  last  performance  I  played  Parthenia,  for  the  first  time,  to  his 
Ingomar.     This  was  also  highly  successful. 

Mr.  Edwin  Booth  was  in  San  Francisco  at  the  time  arranging  for 
his  appearance  there.  The  one  bright  spot  in  that  unhappy  engage- 
ment was  meeting  him.  His  assurance  that  such  trials  as  I  was  then 
passing  through  were  beneficial  both  to  character  and  art,  gave  me 
new  courage.  He  laughed  at  my  idea  of  quitting  the  stage  on 
account  of  the  unkindness  of  my  fellow- actors.  "  I  also  am  a  fellow- 
actor,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  sat  through  two  of  your  performances  from 
beginning  to  end — the  first  time  I  have  done  such  a  thing  in  years — 
and  I  have  not  only  been  interested,  but  impressed  and  delighted. 
You  have  begun  well.  Continue,  and  you  are  sure  of  success  in  the 
end."  The  effect  of  these  words  from  (in  my  opinion)  the  greatest 
actor  of  our  time  to  one  in  the  very  slough  of  despond  may  easily  be 
imagined.  For  years  they  were  as  a  beacon  light  in  every  hour  of 
failure  and  discouragement. 

The  Southern  successes  that  followed  this  experience 
were  very  pleasant.  Here  is  one  of  Miss  Anderson's 
anecdotes  of  that  tour  : 

At  Savannah  a  bevy  of  school-girls— forty  or  fifty  in  number — 
swept  past  the  stage  door-keeper  and,  bursting  into  my  dressing- 
room,  insisted  that  I  should  embrace  them  one  and  all.  The  re- 
quest was  extremely  embarrassing.  I  made  a  rush  for  the  door,  but 
was  seized  by  the  crowd  and  not  allowed  to  depart  until  I  had 
kissed  them  all.  This  feat  accomplished  with  a  very  ill  grace,  I  was 
permitted  to  quit  the  theatre.  Not  being  able  to  find  a  carriage  in 
which  to  escape,  my  mother  and  I  were  followed  by  the  entire 
school,  whose  ranks  were  enlarged  on  the  way  by  stragglers  and 
passers-by  until,  reaching  our  hotel,  they  formed  a  long  procession 
behind  us.  My  cup  of  indignation  and  embarrassment  overflowed 
when  a  grinning  spectator  remarked  as  we  passed:  "My  stars  1 
what  a  long  tail  our  cat's  got !  " 

It  was  on  this  tour  that  Miss  Anderson  met  General 
Grant,  and  it  recalls  a  pleasant  anecdote.     She  writes  : 

General  Grant  had  a  remarkable  memory  for  faces.  Some  years 
after,  I  was  met  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  Washington  by  a  man 
who  greeted  me  in  a  cordial  manner.  Not  recognizing  him,  I 
told  him  that  he  must  have  made  a  mistake,  as  I  had  never  seen  him 
before.  "  So  you  forget  your  early  friends  so  easily,  Miss  Mary  !  " 
he  answered  ;  "  I  am  General  Grant."  In  my  embarrassment  I 
could  only  excuse  myself  by  saying  that  my  mind  was  still  on  the  re- 
hearsal I  had  just  left ;  that  he  had  so  changed,  etc.,  etc.  "Yes," 
he  answered,  laughing,  "  I  have  grown  thinner  and  paler  ;  I  am  no 
longer  President,  you  see,  and  am  consequently  less  banqueted." 

Apropos  of  her  own  preference  for  plays  that  are  unsullied 
by  the  modern  sex-problem,  Miss  Anderson  writes  : 

Joseph  Jefferson  was  very  severe  upon  plays  that  drag  one  through 
the  mire  of  immorality,  even  when  they  show  a  good  lesson  at  the 
end.  "  What  I  could  not  invite  my  friends  to  hear  and  see  in  my 
own  parlor,"  he  said,  "  I  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  put  before  my 
friends  in  the  theatre."  I  remember  that  at  a  luncheon-party,  years 
after  the  above  conversation,  "LaTosca"  was  discussed,  and  Mr. 
James  Russell  Lowell  was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  play.  "  I 
have  not  seen  it,"  he  answered  ;  "  I  refuse  to  have  my  mind  dragged 
in  the  gutter.  If  Mme.  Bernhardt  will  appear  in  such  plays,  I,  for 
one,  will  forego  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her  act." 

Miss  Anderson  during  her  career  had  the  friendship  of 
many  other  eminent  men.  Of  Longfellow  she  has  many 
pleasant  things  to  say.  We  reproduce  a  few  paragraphs 
here  : 

Longfellow's  influence  was  only  for  good.  Surrounded  by  the  calm 
of  his  peaceful  home,  it  seemed  as  though  the  hand  of  evil  could  not 
reach  him.  Every  conversation  with  him  left  some  good  result.  His 
first  advice  to  me,  which  I  have  followed  for  years,  was  :  "  See  some 
good  picture— in  Nature,  if  possible — or  on  canvas  ;  hear  a  page 
of  the  best  music,  or  read  a  great  poem  daily.  You  will  always  find 
a  free  half-hour  for  one  or  the  other,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  your 
mind  will  shine  with  such  an  accumulation  of  jewels  as  to  astonish 
even  yourself." 

He  loved  to  surround  himself  with  beautiful  things.  I  have  seen 
him  kneel  before  a  picture  which  had  just  been  presented  him,  and 
study  every  detail  and  beauty  of  his  "  new  toy,"  as  he  called  it,  with 
a  minuteness  and  appreciation  which  few  would  understand.  A  por- 
trait of  Liszt  he  was  particularly  fond  of,  and  he  explained  how  it 
was  painted  for  him,  as  he  had  first  seen  the  master,  descending  a 
dark  staircase  in  his  own  house,  the  light  of  a  candle  which  he  held 
high  shedding  a  golden  glow  over  his  silvery  head,  leaving  the  rest 
of  the  figure  in  shadow.  .  .  .  The  poet  had  many  amusing  stories  of 
his  own  experience.  He  was  particularly  delighted  at  the  in- 
genuity of  an  enterprising  vendor  of  patent  medicine  who, 
vaunting  the  "marvelous  effects"  of  his  drug,  no  doubt  in  the 
hope  of  inspiring  the  poet,  invited  him  to  write  a  verse  for  the 
label,  promising  him  a  percentage  on  each  bottle  and  a  free  use 
of  the  medicine  for  himself  and  family.  .  .  .  On  one  of  his  birth- 
days he  was  astonished  at  seeing  a  wagon  containing  a  piano  drive 
up  to  his  house,  followed  by  a  strange  young  lady  in  a  carriage. 
The  latter  informed  the  housekeeper  that  she  wished  it  to  be  put  in 
a  room  where  it  would  "  sound  well,"  as  she  had  composed  a  piece 
of  music  in  honor  of  the  poet's  birthday,  and  meant  to  play  it  to  him 
on  her  own  instrument.  .  .  .  We  heard  several  operas  together  in 
Boston  after  my  engagement  there.  He  generally  arrived  before  us, 
armed  with  flowers  and  full  of  delightful  anticipation.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  some  one  sent  a  magnificent  bouquet  to  our  box. 
Not  knowing  the  donor,  I  did  not  take  it  up.  He  insisted  on  my 
doing  so.  "Put  down  ray  simple  ones,"  he  said,  "and  take  .up 
those  beautiful  flowers.  It  will  gratify  the  giver,  who  is  no  doubt  in 
the  house  ;  try  never  to  miss  an  opportunity  of  giving  pleasure.  It 
will  make  you  happier  and  better." 

It  will  doubtless  interest  many  theatre-goers  to  hear  Miss 
Anderson's  opinion  of  the  "star"  and  the  "stock  company" 
systems.     She  writes  : 

Few  theatre-goers  of  to-day  realize  the  difference  between  the  old 
traveling  star,  and  stationary  stock  company  systems,  and  the  present 
one,  when  every  star  has  his  or  her  own  support.  Though  one  could 
cite  numerous  individuals  who  have  soared  high  in  the  theatrical 
firmament  in  spite  of  it,  the  effect  of  the  former  system  could  not  but 
be  pernicious  in  its  influence  on  dramatic  art  generally  ;  principally, 
because  of  the  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
stock  companies  to  study  and  digest  their  work,  and  so  give 
to  it  the  respect  and  importance  due  to  it  as  an  art.  Be- 
sides, it  seemed  to  me  anything  but  conducive  to  intellectual 
or  artistic  growth,  or  to  originality.  It  fettered  and  cramped 
one,  and  its  conventionalities  frequently  descended  to  mere  tricks. 
One  of  these,  much  practiced  at  the  time,  was  for  the  actor  to  stand  in 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  as  far  back  as  possible  (in  the  lime-light,  if 
there  was  one),  so  as  to  force  the  other  artists,  in  listening  to  him,  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  the  audience,  thus  concentrating  all  the  atten- 
tion upon  himself  ;  then  say  his  speech,  whatever  it  might  be,  begin- 
ning pianissimo  and  ending  fortissimo  ;  after  which  he  was  to  sweep 
grandly  into  the  corner  and  wait  for  his  applause,  which  usually  came 
from  "the  unskillful"  and  made  "the  judicious  grieve."  Before 
learning  the  remedy  for  this  trick,  which  had  in  it  nothing  re- 
sembling the  manner  of  "Christian,  pagan,  or  man,"  I  often  had 
an  Ingomar,  Colonna,  Master  Walter,  or  Macbeth  take  me  by 
the  hand,  swing  me  below  him,  then  spring  back  three  or  four 
steps,  and  keep  me  during  all  of  his  speeches  with  my  back  to  the 
audience,  literally  forcing  me  down  the  stage  until  I  was  almost  in 
the  footlights.  Dion  Boucicault  unfolded  to  me  the  antidote  for  this 
evil,  which  was  "simply  turn  your  back  upon  the  bellowing  artist, 
and,  in  ignoring  him,  cause  the  public  to  do  likewise."  It  was  amus- 
ing to  see  how  humbly  the  old-stager  came  down  from  his  central 
position,  and  turned  his  back  to  the  public,  even  that,  to  get  you  to 
look  at  him.  These  practices  often  grew  into  conflicts  between 
actors  playing  lovers'  parts.     Each  player  acted  for  himself. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Last  Book  of  Eugene  Field. 
Eugene  Field's  own  words,  in  which  he  suras  up 
the  ideals  of  a  book,  might  fitly  apply  to  his  post- 
humous work,  "  The  Love  Affairs  of  a  Biblio- 
maniac " — "  fair  to  look  upon,  of  clear,  clean  type, 
well  ordered  and  well  edited,  amply  margined, 
neatly  bound  ;  the  text  corresponding  felicitously 
with  the  comeliness  of  the  exterior."  It  is  a 
charming  volume  which  will  be  lingered  over  the 
more  lovingly  by  the  dead  poet's  admirers  since  it 
contains  the  last  words  written  by  his  hand. 

In  it  the  love  of  books  and  the  pleasures  of 
book-hunting  are  dwelt  upon  humorously  and  ten- 
derly. There  is  plenty  of  gentle  satire,  but  its 
drollery  does  not  seek  to  disguise  a  genuine  pas- 
sion. Himself  a  victim  to  the  "  soothing  affliction  of 
bibliomania,"  the  humorist  knew  well  the  feelings 
of  the  confirmed  book- collector,  and  he  has  hit 
them  off  to  a  nicety  in  a  series  of  delightful  essays. 
Of  the  twenty  which  were  to  have  made  up  the 
volume,  but  one  of  these — the  last — is  wanting, 
and  the  titles  alone  are  enough  to  arouse  a  feeling 
of  pleasant  anticipation.  "On  the  Odors  which 
My  Books  Exhale,"  "The  Luxury  of  Reading  in 
Bed,"  "  Diagnosis  of  the  Bacillus  Ltbrorum," 
"  The  Malady  of  Catalogitis" — these  and  the  rest 
bold  a  promise  of  good  things  to  come  which  is 
well  kept. 

Throughout  the  volume  an  old  bookworm,  past 
seventy,  sings  in  prose  and  verse  of  the  charms  of 
his  many  mistresses.  Beginning  with  the  "  New 
England  Primer"  and  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  he 
winds  his  leisurely  and  gossiping  way  through  all 
the  rare  old  editions  and  the  various  ways  of 
obtaining  them  that  fill  the  bibliomaniac's  life. 

It  all  makes  delightful  reading,  and  has  a  finish 
and  beauty  of  style  that  gives  constant  pleasure. 
In  a  felicitous  introduction,  the  brother  of  the  au- 
thor, Roswell  M.  Field,  writes  that  the  book  was  to 
have  concluded  with  the  death  of  the  old  book- 
hunter,  just  as  he  became  the  owner  of  a  priceless 
copy  of  Horace — Eugene  Field's  early  love.  But 
the  chapter  was  never  written,  and  the  verses 
which  end  the  book  were  completed  little  more 
than  twenty-four  hours  before  his  death. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Is  there  a  Jewish  Race  ? 

"  Israel  Among  the  Nations,"  by  Anatole  Leroy- 
Beaulieu,  is  a  close  and  careful  study  of  the  deri- 
vation, development,  and  characteristics  of  the  Jew, 
considered  more  especially  in  his  relations  to  Chris- 
tians. The  work  is,  in  a  measure,  a  plea  for  the 
children  of  Israel,  as  an  oppressed  and  misunder- 
stood people,  and  the  fact  that  the  author  is  himself 
a  Christian  and  a  scholar  of  rare  ability  lends 
weight  to  his  utterances. 

The  old  question  as  to  whether  there  is,  after  all, 
a  distinctively  Jewish  race  is  entered  into  exhaust- 
ively, and  the  conclusions  reached,  while  opposed 
to  the  popular  belief,  are  most  ably  and  con- 
vincingly expounded.  As  all  modern  nations  are  a 
blending  of  races,  so  the  sons  of  Jacob,  in  the 
course  of  the  ages,  have  had  the  blood  of  man}' 
peoples  mingled  with  their  own.  The  modern  Jew, 
therefore,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  contends,  is  "  not 
the  natural  product  of  a  soil  or  a  climate  "  ;  he  is 
what  his  environments  have  made  him — "  the  result 
of  a  penning  in — of  all  that  is  comprised  in  the  word 
Ghetto."  The  marked  resemblances,  both  moral 
and  physical,  running  through  the  Jewish  people 
are  traced  to  the  identical  modes  of  living  forced 
upon  them  in  all  countries  for  ages.  In  dwelling 
on  the  results  of  heredity,  many  interesting  facts 
are  recorded  concerning  the  sanitary  regulations  of 
the  Jewish  religion.  To  many  of  their  laws  science 
now  lends  countenance,  and  medical  authorities 
would  gladly  see  them  enforced  in  all  communities. 
To  them,  without  doubt,  the  Jew  owes  his  longevity 
and  his  immunity  from  various  infectious  diseases. 

It  is  a  surprise  to  find  the  author  denying  to 
Israel  a  national  Jewish  genius.  Their  supreme 
faculty  he  terms  "the  gift  of  assimilation,"  con- 
sidering it  the  hereditary  result  of  the  ages  of 
humiliation  they  have  endured. 

The  work  of  translation  is  admirably  performed 
by  Frances  Hellman. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75.  

Thomas  Hardy's  First  Manner. 
The  latest  volume  which  has  appeared  of  the 
new  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's  books  now  being 
published  is  "The  Trumpet  Major."  Out  of  a 
long  list  of  remarkable  novels  a  better  choice  at 
this  moment  could  not  have  been  made.  After  the 
insufferable  nastiness  of  "Jude  the  Obscure,"  and 
the  piled-up  agonies  of  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urber- 
villes,"  it  is  well  to  make  our  peace,  for  a  time  at 
least,  with  the  great  master  of  English  fiction  in 
the  reading  of  this  wholesome  and  pleasant  ro- 
mance. "  The  Trumpet  Major"  is  not  the  great- 
est of  Hardy's  novels.  That  place  belongs  to 
"  The  Return  of  the  Native,"  whose  tragic  power 
lays  a  spell  upon  the  reader  almost  oppressive  in 
its  intensity.  Nor  does  it  come  second  in  sylvan 
charm,  picturesqueness  of  scene,  or  vivid  force. 
But  it  has  a  certain  idyllic  freshness  of  its  own, 
and  out  of  the  whole  list  it  is  almost  the  only  one 
.  ed  by  the  stain  of  sensuality  and  gTossness 


which,  broadening  and  spreading  through  the 
years,  has  at  last  perverted  a  noble  genius. 

The  time  chosen — that  of  Napoleon's  threatened 
invasion  of  England — is  a  stirring  one,  for  which 
Hardy  has  always  shown  a  preference,  observable 
particularly  in  his  shorter  tales.  And  the  fidelity 
of  the  picture,  in  its  half-quaintness,  seems  to  en- 
hance the  manliness  of  the  men  and  the  sweetness 
of  the  women. 

For  of  all  Hardy's  heroines— bewildering,  sensu- 
ous creatures  most  of  them,  half  fascinating,  half 
revolting — there  is  not  one  other  who  has  the 
maidenly  charm  and  naturalness  that  belong  to 
Anne  Garland.  We  repine  that  it  is  to  fickle  Bob 
and  not  to  the  steadfast  trumpet-major  that  she 
must  give  her  heart.  But  it  is  inevitable,  and  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  novelist's  art  that  it  is  so. 
What  we  do  find  fault  with,  however,  is  his  fond- 
ness for  taking  matters  out  of  the  hands  of  destiny 
and  shifting  his  puppets  about  the  board  with  too 
palpable  a  hand.  A  dozen  times  John  Loveday 
has  happiness  within  his  grasp,  and  each  time  not 
Fate  but  Tbomas  Hardy  dashes  the  cup  from  his 
lips.  These  doubling  and  turnings  can  not  spoil 
the  book,  but  they  do  detract  from  its  complete- 
ness. 

Published  by   Harper  &   Brothers,   New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

♦ 

An  English  Wolf  in  the  American  Fold. 

"  The  Black  Lamb,"  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown, 
is  an  entertaining  novel  of  New  York  life.  The 
authoress  has  gathered  together  a  pleasant  gToup 
of  agreeable  young  people  whose  love-affairs 
awaken  a  friendly  interest.  There  is  plenty  of 
amusing  chitchat,  and  the  story  is  diversified  by  a 
variety  of  incidents.  The  plot  is  an  improbable 
one,  but  it  is  unraveled  in  a  plausible  fashion  which 
will  quite  satisfy  the  novel-reader  in  search  of  en- 
tertainment, for  whom  the  book  is  intended. 

The  "black  lamb"  is  a  rascally  young  English- 
man who  is  taken  for  a  good  fellow  in  the  circle  of 
Americans  he  frequents,  but  who  is  in  reality  a 
forger  and  a  pickpocket.  He  is  also  responsible 
for  a  collision  in  mid-ocean  between  two  racing 
steamships,  an  incident  with  which  the  fortunes  of 
most  of  the  characters  are  ingeniously  wound  up. 
In  time  his  guilt  is  detected,  and  the  manner  of 
the  discover)7  is  dramatically  told. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  Book  by  the  Author  of  "Tom  Brown." 

In  these  days,  travelers'  tales  must  have  some 
special  claim  on  the  interest  before  they  can  be  sure 
of  a  reading.  From  the  North  Pole  to  the  Antarctic 
continent,  the  world  is  being  thoroughly  explored, 
and  every  corner  which  promises  to  supply  a  racy 
or  a  unique  record  has  its  chronicler.  "Vaca- 
tion Rambles,"  by  Thomas  Hughes,  does  not  en- 
ter into  this  modern  race.  His  wanderings  were 
all  in  the  beaten  track,  and  the  first  dip  into  the 
volume  is  disappointing.  Travels  in  Germany 
and  Austria,  Turkey  and  Greece,  even  though 
made  thirty  years  ago,  have  little  of  novelty  to 
offer.  But  the  book  repays  further  investigation. 
The  charm  of  a  genial  spirit  pervades  it,  and  a 
leisurely,  almost  garrulous  style,  together  with  a 
fondness  for  classic  allusions  constantly  reminding 
that  the  author  belongs  to  an  earlier  generation, 
gives  the  book  a  distinctive  flavor  of  its  own. 

The  work  consists  almost  entirely  of  correspond- 
ence addressed  to  the  London  Spectator,  dated  all 
the  way  from  1862  to  1895,  and  written  by  the  popu- 
lar author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School-Days  "  during 
his  holiday  excursions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  is  that  de- 
scribing an  American  tour  made  in  1870.  These 
chapters  are  largely  extracts  from  private  letters, 
and  they  gain  in  interest  from  the  fact.  An  inci- 
dent dwelt  on  with  pleasure  is  a  visit  paid  to  James 
Russell  Lowell,  through  whom  Mr.  Hughes  met  all 
the  great  literary  men  of  the  time,  the  same  group 
of  whom  Howells  writes  in  his  lately  published 
reminiscences  of  early  New  England  days. 

The  impressions  of  an  intelligent  and  broad- 
minded  foreigner  are  always  worthy  of  attention, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  writes  with  a  zest  and  a  freshness 
of  interest  that  are  infectious.  The  book  is  a  long 
one,  and  is  of  the  sort  which  will  better  repay  a 
dip  here  and  there  than  a  continued  perusaL 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

A  Novel  of  North  and  South. 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis's  latest  novel,  "  Dr. 
Warrick's  Daughters,"  is  one  of  the  few  which  she 
1  has  produced  of  late  years,  her  work  having  been 
'  confined  more  to  short  stories.     The  book  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  character  study,  the  principal  heroine, 
Milly,  being  a  complex  creature  with  a  soft  femi- 
nine exterior  and  a  hard  scheming  little  head.    She 
turns  her  back  on  love  in  a  cottage  and  marries  for 
money,  but  riches  fail  to  bring  her  happiness. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  story,  she  and  her 
sister  Anne  play  the  parts  of  Martha  and  Mary  in 
a  measure,  with  the  difference  that  the  practical- 
minded  Milly,  who  looks  after  the  homely  details 
of  the  household  and  keeps  down  the  bills,  is  also 
the  pretty  sister  whose  beauty  gives  her  a  choice  of 
suitors.  The  development  of  the  narrow- hearted 
girl,  plotting  and  managing  to  inherit  her  aunt's 
fortune,  into  the  woman  with  a  mania  for  money  is 


capitally  done.  Anne  is  a  slighter  sketch,  but  a 
skillful  one.  The  scene  of  the  story  shifts  from 
village  life  in  the  North  to  glimpses  of  a  Southern 
plantation,  and  the  types  of  character  from  both 
sections  are  distinct  and  effective. 

Mrs.  Davis  has  done  work  of  artistic  excellence 
in  the  past,  especially  in  the  direction  of  short 
stories,  and  this  book  does  not  touch  the  high-water 
mark  of  her  powers.  But  it  is  interesting  and  well 
told,  keeping  up  to  that  even  standard  of  merit  be- 
low which  she  never  falls. 

Published  by  Harper  &   Brothers,   New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

«. 

Another  Story  of  the  Slums. 

"  The  Years  That  the  Locust  Hath  Eaten,"  by 
Annie  E.  Holdsworth,  is  an  uncomfortable  sort  of 
book.  It  begins  by  endowing  the  heroine,  Pris- 
cilla,  with  genius  and  beauty,  as  well  as  all  the 
virtues,  and  then  proceeds  to  scourge  her  with 
every  form  of  suffering.  The  author  shows  a 
grim  determination  to  make  things  as  bad  as  they 
possibly  can  be.  After  Priscilla  has  endured  her 
misfortunes  with  fortitude,  she  dies  under  harrow- 
ing circumstances  just  as  she  is  about  to  taste  the 
sweets  of  successful  authorship. 

Following  the  fashion  adopted  of  late  by  English 
novelists,  the  action  takes  place  in  the  slums.  The 
scene  is  one  of  those  London  "buildings"  where 
the  poor  live  in  swarms,  and  here  Priscilla  and  her 
husband  take  up  their  residence.  After  the  unlikely 
fashion  of  romances,  an  artist,  a  singer,  and  an  ex- 
governess  also  elect  to  live  in  these  quarters,  and 
the  five  form  an  intellectual  group,  the  poor  people 
around  them  merely  serving  to  fill  in  a  cheerless 
and  depressing  background. 

The  story  essays  to  present  the  grim  realities  of 
life,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in  its  purpose.  In 
spite  of  occasional  flashes  of  better  things,  it  is  in 
the  main  over-strained  and  hysterical. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $i  25. 

Poems  of  the  Southland. 

A  new  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  Down  the 
Bayou,"  a  volume  of  poems  by  Mary  Ashley 
Townsend  which  first  appeared  many  years  ago. 
The  place  of  honor  is  given  to  the  title-poem,  but 
a  particular  interest  attaches  to  "The  Captain's 
Story,"  from  the  fact  that  the  introduction  consists 
of  a  letter  written  more  than  twenty  years  ago  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
intensity  of  his  interest  and  admiration  on  the  first 
reading  of  this  poem. 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  fall  in  with  his  mood. 
There  is  a  tragic  interest  to  the  story  of  the  North- 
ern soldier  who  discovered  the  taint  of  black  blood 
in  his  veins  ;  but  Mrs.  Townsend's  powers  are  not 
of  the  sort  that  deals  well  with  tragedy,  and  the 
poem  often  borders  on  melodrama.  She  pipes  a 
little  lay  that  is  always  flowing  and  musical,  some- 
times commonplace,  never  false. 

"Down  the  Bayou"  is  in  a  style  suited  to  her 
talents,  and  by  many  will  be  considered  the  best 
piece  of  work  in  the  collection.  It  is  full  of  vivid 
word-painting,  and  it  has  a  tropic  charm  that  places 
it  above  the  efforts  of  mere  poetasters. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 


New  Publications. 
A   new   pamphlet    of    cooking   recipes,    entitled 
"  Desserts  for  Everybody's  Table,"  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Dodge   Book  and  Stationery  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco. 

"  La  Frontiere,"  by  Jules  Claretie,  edited,  with 
an  introduction  and  explanatory  notes  in  English 
by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Eggert,  has  been  issued  in  the 
series  of  Contes  Choisis  published  by  William  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  My  Honey,"  by  the  author  of  "  Miss  Toosey's 
Mission,"  a  story  of  a  blackleg's  daughter  whom  a 
young  Englishman  places  in  his  father's  care  rather 
than  expose  her  to  the  temptations  of  her  father's 
life,  and  whom  he  eventually  comes  to  love,  has 
been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"Myths  and  Motherplays,"  by  Sara  E.  Wiltse, 
is  a  book  containing  a  number  of  classic  nature 
myths,  arranged  in  twelre  groups  to  correspond 
with  the  months  of  the  year,  and  narrated  in  a 
manner  fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  very  young 
children.  Such  books  do  admirable  service  in  aid- 
ing to  develop  the  child's  imagination.  Published 
by  the  Milton  Bradley  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.  ;  price,  51.00. 

"Christian  and  Leah,"  by  Leopold  Kompert,  is 
translated  by  Alfred  S.  Arnold,  and  consists  of 
three  stories  of  the  Ghetto.  The  tales  are  simple 
in  incident  and  simply  told,  their  chief  interest 
lying  in  their  sympathetic  insight  into  the  lives  of 
the  poorer  Jews  of  Continental  Europe.  The  key- 
note constantly  struck  is  the  deep  religious  feeling 
manifested  by  the  race,  and  the  patriarchal  modes 
of  thought  still  existing.  The  title-story  relates 
the  inward  struggle  of  a  Jewish  mother  who  brings 
up  an  adopted  child  as  a  Christian  because  it  was 
the  faith  of  his  fathers,  her  conscience  forbidding 
her  to  listen  to  the  warnings  of  her  people.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  price,  75 
cents. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Aubrey  Beardsley's  Fresh  Start. 

The  new  Beardsley  quarterly  seems  to  be  a  little 
worse,  if  that  be  possible,  than  its  predecessor  was, 
even  in  its  palmiest  days  of  pruriency.  The  Yellow 
Book  was  started  by  John  Lane  as  a  medium  in 
which  Aubrey  Beardsley,  undoubtedly  an  artist  of 
great,  if  morbid  and  perverted,  originality,  could 
give  free  rein  to  his  fancy,  theretofore  shackled  by 
the  common  sense  of  art-editors,  and  its  letter- 
press was  made  up  of  the  literary  kin  of  Mr. 
Beardsley's  picturings.  But  the  jaded  and  emas- 
culate class  of  persons  to  whom  the  Aubrey  Beard- 
slev  mind  appeals  is  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
British  public,  and,  after  the  first  shock  of  surprise, 
the  counting-room  gave  instant  warning  that  the 
Beardsley  element  in  The  Yellow  Book  was  not 
w"hat  people  wanted.  Accordingly,  the  Beardsley 
element  was  dropped. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Beardsley  projected,  and  has 
now  published,  a  new  quarterly  called  The  Savoy. 
He  is  its  chief  artist,  and  also  a  contributor  of 
verse  and  fiction.  We  reproduce  a  stanza  of  his 
poem,  "  The  Three  Musicians,"  not  for  its  merit, 
but  because  of  its  local  interest  at  this  time  : 
"  The  third's  a  Polish  Pianist 

With  big  engagements  everywhere, 
And  light  heart  and  an  iron  wrist, 
Aod  shocks  and  shoals  of  yellow  hair 
And  fingers  that  can  thrill  on  sixths  and  fill  beginners 
with  despair." 

His  prose  is  as  bad  as  his  pictures.  Here  is  a 
bit  from  his  novelette,  "  Under  the  Hill,"  describ- 
ing his  heroine  at  her  toilet : 

"  Helen  slipped  away  the  dressing-gown,  and  rose  be- 
fore the  mirror  a  flutter  of  frilled  things.  She  was  ador- 
ably tall  and  slender.  Her  neck  and  shoulders  were 
wonderfully  drawn,  and  the  little  malicious  breasts  were 
full  of  the  irritation  of  loveliness  that  can  never  be  en- 
tirely comprehended,  or  ever  enjoyed  to  the  utmost.  Her 
arms  and  hands  were  loosely  but  delicately  articulated, 
and  her  legs  were  divinely  long.  From  the  hip  to  the 
knee,  twenty-two  inches ;  from  the  knee  to  the  heel, 
twenty-two  inches,  as  befitted  a  goddess.** 

There  are  other  contributors  to  The  Savoy,  such 
as  Max  Beerbohm,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  Havelock 
Ellis,  and  Arthur  Symons,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to 
find  Joseph  Pennell— who  contributes  an  article  on 
illustration  in  England  from  i860  to  1870— in  such 
bad  company.  But  the  polluting  trail  of  Aubrey 
Beardsley  is  over  it  all,  and  an  examination  of  the 
new  quarterly  gives  pleasant  promise  that  it  will  die 
an  early  death.  _ 

A  Compilation  on  Child-Study. 

The  object  of  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain's 
"Child  and  Childhood  in  Folk-Thought"  is"  to 
point  out  the  identical  nature  of  child  growth  and 
activities  in  all  ages  and  among  all  races.  To  this 
end  the  author  has  gathered  together  a  vast  store 
of  extracts  from  hundreds  of  authors.  They  in- 
clude every  subject  remotely  connected  with  child- 
hood, and  are  poetical,  scientific,  and  ethnological 
in  their  nature.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  much  more 
of  a  compilation  than  an  original  work,  its  plan  of 
construction  being  almost  swamped  by  the  floods 
of  introduced  matter.  It  reads  a  good  deal  like  a 
scrap-book  and  recalls  the  comment  on  the  diction- 
ary— ••  interesting  but  disconnected." 

As  a  work  of  reference,  however,  it  has  its  value 
to  those  interested  in  the  movement  toward  child- 
study,  for  it  is  indexed  with  remarkable  complete- 
ness. More  than  five  hundred  books  of  reference 
on  this  and  kindred  subjects  are  listed,  with  full 
particulars,  and,  in  addition,  a  separate  index  is 
given  to  the  names  of  authorities  cited,  one  to 
places,  peoples,  and  languages,  and  one  to  the  sub- 
jects discussed.  Besides  the  sixty  pages  of  index- 
ing, a  large  amount  of  space  is  devoted  to  proverbs 
concerning  children. 

Published  by  Maemillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  S3.00.  _ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Authors' 
Guild  in  New  York  there  was  an  enthusiastic  dis- 
cussion of  a  plan  to  form  a  mutual  corporation,  to 
be  named  the  Associated  Authors'  Publishing 
Company,  with  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  members  of  the 
guild,  and  authors  who  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship, with  a  trustworthy  medium  for  the  publication 
of  their  work  after  approval. 

Anatole  France,  the  latest  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Forty  Immortals,  is  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try as  the  author  of  "  The  Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bon- 
nard  "  and  "  Thais."  In  his  latest  important  con- 
tribution to  French  fiction,  "  Le  Lys  Rouge,"  he 
proved  his  versatility  by  dealing  both  with  Italian 
art  and  with  the  fin-de-siecle  Parisian  society  to 
which  he  has  lately  found  his  way,  and  where  he 
has  been  more  or  less  lionized.  "  Le  Lys  Rouge  " 
recalls,  though  it  does  not  imitate,  Bourget's 
psychological  studies. 

Dr.  Conan  Doyle's  new  book,  "The  Exploits  of 
Brigadier  Gerard,"  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  shows  him  at  his  best.  It  narrates  the  advent- 
ures of  a  Napoleonic  soldier  in  a  number  of  short 
stories  which  have  already  attained  popularity  in 
serial  publication. 

Edgar  Wilson  Nye,  better  known  as  "  Bill  Nye," 
the  humorist,  died  at  his  home  in  North  Carolina 
last  Saturday.  He  was  born  in  Maine,  in  1830,  but 
was  brought  up  in  Wisconsin.     In  his  twenty-fifth 


year  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  tried  practi- 
cing law  in- Laramie,  Wy.,  but  he  soon  entered 
upon  newspaper  work  and  held  several  political 
offices.  Then  he  started  the  Laramie  Boomerang, 
and  the  fame  of  his  humorous  articles  in  this 
paper  spread  so  quickly  that  in  three  years  he  sold 
the  paper  and  was  given  a  position  as  a  journalistic 
free-lance  on  the  New  York  World  at  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  This  income  he  soon 
doubled  by  syndicating  his  work,  and  it  is  stated 
that  latterly,  what  with  the  sales  of  his  books,  his 
newspaper  work,  and  his  lecturing,  he  made  no  less 
than  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for  March 
may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

A  new  installment  of  Caspar  W.  Whitney's  "  On  Snow- 
Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds"  ;  "Colonel  Washington," 
by  Woodrow  Wilson,  showing  him  as  a  surveyor  and  in 
Braddock's  campaign  against  the  French ;  "  Arcadian 
Bee-Ranching,"  a  paper  on  a  California  industry,  by 
Xinetta  Eames  ;  new  chapters  of  the  "Personal  Recol- 
lections of  Joan  of  Arc  "  and  William  Black's  "  Briseis  " ; 
more  of  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  German  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty"; an  article  on  "The  Nerves  of  a  War-Ship," by 
Park  Benjamin  ;  and  three  short  stories — "  Where  Fancy 
was  Bred,"  a  Western  sketch  by  Owen  Wister  ;  "Jane 
Hubbs's  Salvation,"  a  Salvation  Army  story  by  Mrs. 
Helen  Huntington  ;  and  "  The  '  Boss  *  of  Ling-Foo,"  by 
Julian  Balph. 

Sir  Lewis  Morris,  who  has  always  been  supposed 
to  be  unmarried,  has  recently  announced  that  he 
has  been  married  for  thirty  years.  He  has  two 
daughters  and  a  son.  The  latter  was  recently 
married,  and  resides  near  his  father's  home  in  Car- 
marthen. 

Arthur  Waugh,  the  Critic's  London  correspond 
ent,  says  that  Alfred  Austins  "Jameson's  Ride" 
has  been  "  followed  by  a  croaking  chorus  of  re- 
viewers. Not  a  paper  but  has  published  its  parody  ; 
and  I  see  that  one  scribe  cheerfully  suggests  that 
the  poet  laureate,  no  less  than  '  Doctor  Jim,'  shall 
be  tried  for  treason,  since  he  has  sung  the  glories 
of  disobedience  to  the  queen's  command  !  " 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  just  published, 
in  their  International  Scientific  Series,  Professor 
E.J.  Marey's  "Movement,"  translated  by  Eric 
Pritchard. 

Amelie  Rives  Chanler,  author  of  "The  Quick 
or  the  Dead  ? "  and  other  books,  having  been 
divorced  from  John  Armstrong  Chanler  last  Octo- 
ber, was  quietly  married  at  her  father's  Virginia 
home,  last  week,  to  Prince  Pierre  Troubetskoi,  a 
Russian  of  great  wealth  and  some  fame  as  a  com- 
poser of  operatic  music. 

By  omitting  episodes  and  detailed  descriptions, 
and  replacing  them  occasionally  by  brief  summaries 
in  smaller  type,  A.  de  Rougemont,  of  Chautauqua 
University,  has  compressed  Victor  Hugo's  "  Les 
Miserables"  into  one  volume,  leaving  the  story  in- 
tact. Five  hundred  pages  of  large  print  are  suffi- 
cient for  this  achievement,  and  there  are  twenty 
pages  of  notes. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  most  recent  list  of 
announcements  includes  the  following  : 

"A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Theology 
in  Christendom,"  by  Andrew  D.  White ;  "Teaching  the 
Langnage-Arts."  by  B.  A.  Hindsdale ;  "The  Reds  of 
the  Midi,"  by  Felix  Gras  ;  "  Greenland  Icefields,  and 
Life  in  the  North  Atlantic,"  by  Professor  G.  Frederick 
Wright  and  Warren  Upham ;  "  In  the  Bine  Pike,"  by 
Georg  Ebers ;  "Sleeping  Fires,"  by  George  Gissing ; 
"The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  by  A.  Conan 
Doyle;  "The  Wrong  Man,"  by  D.  Gerard;  "In  the 
Day  of  Adversity,"  by  J.  Bloundelle- Burton  ;  "Mistress 
Dorothy  Marvin,"  by  J.  C.  Snaith ;  "  Voice  Building 
and  Tone  Placing,"  by  H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  M.  D. ; 
new  editions  of  "California  of  the  South,"  by  Walter 
Lindley,  M.  D.,  and  J.  P.  Widney,  M.  D.;  "Field- 
Book  for  Railway  Engineers,"  by  William  M.  Gillespie. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  arrived  in  New  York  city 
from  his  Jamaica  home.  His  ten-thousand-dollar 
prize-story,  "  A  Fool  of  Nature,"  as  published  in 
book-form,  will  have  restored  to  it  the  twenty 
thousand  words  cut  out  for  purposes  of  serial  pub- 
lication in  the  Herald.  Mr.  Hawthorne  wrote  the 
story  in  nineteen  days,  which  means  that  he  earned 
five  hundred  dollars  per  diem  on  eighteen  succes- 
sive days,  and  one  thousand  dollars  on  the  nine- 
teenth. 

»  ♦  » 

TWO    ENGLISH    POETS. 


On  another  page  of  this  issue  we  reproduce  the 
first  official  poem  of  the  new  poet  laureate.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  it  the  latest  productions 
of  two  of  Mr.  Austin's  most  prominent  rivals  for 
the  post : 

ROBERT  BURNS. 

A  fire  of  fierce  and  laughing  light 

That  clove  the  shuddering  heart  of  night 

Leapt  earthward,  and  the  thunder's  might 

That  pants  and  yearns 
Made  fitful  music  round  its  flight : 

And  earth  saw  Bums. 

The  joyous  lightning  found  its  voice 
And  bade  the  heart  of  wrath  rejoice 
And  scorn  uplift  a  song  to  voice 

The  imperial  hate 
That  smote  the  god  of  base  men's  choice 

At  God's  own  gate. 

Before  the  shrine  of  dawn,  wherethrough 
The  lark  rang  rapture  as  she  flew. 
It  flashed  and  fired  the  darkling  dew: 

And  all  that  heard 
With  love  or  loathing  hailed  anew 

A  new  day's  word. 

The  servants  of  the  lord  of  hell, 
As  though  their  lord  had  blessed  them,  fell 
Foaming  at  mouth  for  fear,  so  well 
They  knew  the  lie 


Wherewith  they  sought  to  scan  and  spell 
The  unsounded  sky. 

The  god  they  made  them  in  despite 
Of  man  and  woman,  love  and  light, 
Strong  sundawu  and  the  starry  night, 

The  lie  supreme, 
Shot  through  with  song,  stood  forth  to  sight 

A  devil's  dream. 

And  he  that  bent  the  lyric  bow 
And  laid  the  lord  of  darkness  low 
And  bade  the  fire  of  laughter  glow 

Across  his  grave. 
And  bade  the  tides  above  it  flow. 

Wave  hurtling  wave, 

Shall  he  not  win  from  latter  days 

More  than  his  own  could  yield  of  praise? 

Ay,  could  the  sovereign  singer's  bays 

Forsake  his  brow, 
The  warrior's,  won  on  stormier  ways, 

Still  clasp  it  now. 

He  loved,  and  sang  of  love  :  he  laughed. 
And  bade  the  cup  whereout  he  quaffed 
Shine  as  a  planet,  fore  and  aft. 

And  left  and  right. 
And  keen  as  shoots  the  sun's  first  shaft 

Against  the  night. 

But  love  and  wine  were  moon  and  sun 
For  many  a  fame  long  since  undone. 
And  sorrow  and  joy  have  lost  and  won 

By  stormy  turns 
As  many  a  singer's  soul,  if  none 

More  bright  than  Burns. 

And  sweeter  far  in  grief  or  mirth 
Have  songs  as  glad  and  sad  of  birth 
Found  voice  to  speak  of  wealth  or  dearth 

In  joy  of  life: 
But  never  song  took  fire  from  earth 

More  strong  for  strife. 

The  daisy  by  his  plowshare  cleft, 
The  lips  of  women  loved  and  left. 
The  griefs  and  joys  that  weave  the  weft 

Of  human  time, 
With  craftsman's  cunning,  keen  and  deft, 

He  carved  in  rhyme. 

But  Chancer's  daisy  shines  a  star 
Above  his  plowshare's  reach  to  mar. 
And  mightier  vision  gave  Dunbar 

More  strenuous  wing 
To  hear  around  all  sins  that  are 

Hell  dance  and  sing. 

And  when  such  pride  and  power  of  trust 
In  song's  high  gift  to  arouse  from  dust 
Death,  and  transfigure  love  or  lust 

Through  smiles  or  tears 
In  golden  speech  that  takes  no  rust 

From  cankering  years, 

As  never  spake  bat  once  in  one 

Strong  star-crossed  child  of  earth  and  sun, 

VUlon,  made  music  such  as  none 

May  praise  or  blame, 
A  crown  of  starrier  flower  was  won 

Than  Bums  may  claim. 

But  never,  since  bright  earth  was  bora 
In  rapture  of  the  enkindling  morn, 
Might  godlike  wrath  and  snnUke  scorn 

That  was  and  is 
And  shall  be  while  false  weeds  are  worn 

Find  word  like  his. 

Above  the  rude  and  radiant  earth 

That  heaves  and  glows  from  firth  to  firth 

In  vale  and  mountain,  bright  in  dearth 

And  warm  in  wealth, 
Which  gave  his  fiery  glory  birth 

By  chance  and  stealth, 

Above  the  storms  of  praise  and  blame 
That  blur  with  mist  his  lustrous  name, 
His  thunderous  laughter  went  and  came, 

And  lives  aod  flies  ; 
The  roar  that  follows  on  the  flame 

When  lightning  dies. 

Earth,  and  the  snow-dimmed  heights  of  air, 

And  water  winding  soft  and  fair 

Through  still,  sweet  places,  bright  and  bare, 

By  bent  and  byre, 
Taoght  him  what  hearts  within  them  were : 

But  his  was  fire. 
-A.  C.  Swinburne  in  February  Nineteenth  Century. 


D. 


APPLETON  &    CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


L-LANSTEPHAN. 
Slowly  upon  the  glowing  evening  skies 

The  orange  cloudlets  fade  in  lifeless  gray, 
While  from  these  broken  towers  my  yearning  eyes 

O'er  western  seas  pursue  the  dying  day, 
Till  where  the  sinking  sunbeams  late  would  burn 
Fringed  with  cold  fire  the  deepening  waters  churn. 

No  sound  there  seems  beside  the  sea-birds'  cry  ; 

Where  drowned  beneath  his  stars  the  Day-God  lies. 
But  hark  !  like  some  weird  echo  of  a  sigh 

The  dim  mysterious  ocean-voices  rise. 
The  beat  of  hidden  pulses  from  afar, 
The  never-silent  moaning  of  the  bar. 

Here  let  me  lie  and  trace  in  Fancy's  glass 
Again  the  sea-talcs  strange  of  classic  eld, 

Watch  with  wreathed  horns  the  floating  Tritons  pass. 
And  sea-nymphs  last  of  Pagan  eyes  beheld  ; 

Fair  Nereids  sporting  on  the  moonlit  sand. 

And  Sirens  calling  from  the  enchanted  land. 

There  breathes  no  breath  across  the  heaving  plain, 
No  ghostly  sail  awakes  the  slumbering  sea ; 

Here  wfll  I  muse,  and  watch,  a  Greek  again. 
The  spume-flecked  currents  drifting  silently, 

And  people  half-hid  coves  and  shadowy  capes 

With  gliding  presences  and  elfin  shapes. 

Even  thus  the  old  sea  spake,  nor  otherwise. 

To  Homer's  dreaming  fantasy  of  yore ; 
But  ah  !  our  duller  brains  and  grosser^eyes  ! 

The  primal  glory  fled  from  sea  and  shore  ! 
No  more  may  we  discern  the  visions  fair 
Which  lit  our  youngling  planet  everywhere. 

Nay,  nay,  the  old  grace  fades  not ;  land  and  sea 
Enchanted  are,  as  erst  when  Man  was  young ; 

Dull  knowledge  flouts  not  all  their  mystery. 

Not  all  fair  dreams  are  dreamt,  or  sweet  songs  sung  ; 

Still,  still,  while  youth  and  spring-time  come  to  birth, 

These  fair  fantastic  visionsllight  the  earth. 

Here  let  me  dream,  and  for  a  while  forget. 

Beneath  the  magic  moonlight's  mute,  wan  smile. 

Life's  rude,  tumultuous  waves,  the  toil,  the  fret, 
The  strife,  the  jealous  hate,  the  wroDg,  the  guile, 

And  wake  from  Nature's  arms,  with  new-purged  seose, 

To  that  immortal  Pagan  innocence. 

— Lewis  Morris  in  February  Fail  Mall  Magazine. 


The   Exploits  of  Brigadier 
Gerard. 

By  A.  Conan  Doyle,  author  of  "The  Stark 
Munro  Letters,"  "  Round  the  Red  Lamp," 
etc.     Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

There  is  a  flavor  of  Dumas's  Musketeers  in  the 
life  of  the  redoubtable  Brigadier  Gerard,  a  typical 
Napoleonic  soldier,  more  fortunate  than  many  of 
his  compeers  because  some  of  his  Homeric  exploits 
were  accomplished  under  the  personal  observation 
of  the  Emperor.  His  delightfully  romantic  career 
included  an  oddly  characteristic  glimpse  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  adventures  ranged  from  the  battle- 
field to  secret  service.  In  picturing  the  experiences 
of  his  fearless,  hard-fighting,  and  hard-drinking 
hero,  the  author  of  "The  White  Company"  has 
given  us  a  book  which  absorbs  the  interest  and 
quickens  the  pulse  of  every  reader.  The  popularity 
of  these  stories  when  they  were  published  serially, 
each  one  securely  protected  by  copyright,  insures 
the  success  of  this  book. 

Greenland  Icefields,  and 
Life  in  the  North  Atlantic. 

With  a  New  Discussion  of  the  Causes  of  the 
Ice  Age.  By  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  author  of  "The  Ice  Age  in 
North  America,"  etc.,  and  WARREN  Up- 
ham,  A.  M.,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  S2.00. 

The  immediate  impulse  to  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  arose  in  connection  with  a  trip  to 
Greenland  by  Professor  Wright  in  the  summer  of 
1894  on  the  steamer  Miranda.  The  work  aims  to 
give  witbin  moderate  limits  a  comprehensive  view 
of  the  scenery,  the  glacial  phenomena,  the  natural 
history,  the  people,  and  the  explorations  of  Green- 
land. The  photographs,  some  sixty  in  number,  are 
all  original,  and  the  maps  have  been  prepared  to 
show  the  latest  state  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
region.  The  work  is  of  both  popular  and  scientific 
interest  ;  there  is  none  other  upon  the  subject  so 
comprehensive. 

California  of  the  South. 

Its  Physical  Geography,  Climate,  Mineral 
Springs,  Resources,  Routes  of  Travel,  and 
Health  Resorts.  Being  a  complete  Guide- 
Book  to  Southern  California.  By  Walter 
Lindley,  M.  D.,  and  J.  P.  Widney,  A.  M., 
M.  D.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations.  New 
edition,  revised  throughout  and  brought 
down  to  date.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $2.00. 
Notices  of  the  previous  edition. 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  find  a  book  so  satisfactory  to  the 
searcher  alter  truth  regarding  California  as  this  is." — New 
York  Evening  Post. 

"To  all  persons  intending  to  visit  the  most  beautiful 
and  salubrious  region  on  the  Pacific  Coast  we  can  com. 
mend  'California  of  the  South.'  .  .  .  a  complete  and  trust- 
worthy guide-book." — New  York  Sun. 

The  Wrong  Man. 

By  D.  Gerard,  author  of  "An  Arranged  Mar- 
riage," "The  Rich  Miss  Riddell,"  etc. 
No.  186,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  which 
this  writer  of  wholesome,  interesting  fiction  has 
offered  her  wide  circle  of  admirers. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  Be  sent  by  mail  c 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SHALL  I 
SEND  YOU? 


WHICH  CATALOGUE 

Mandolins.    Violins,    Violin    Music, 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music 
)Cuitars,CuitarMusiC 
Flutes,  Flute  Music 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
C.  C.  STORY.  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

16,600  francs  at  Paris 
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i  Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  m 

a  entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  A 

\  Bark.      Endorsed,   by   the    medical  ^ 

A  faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever  A 

3  and    Ague,     Malaria,     Poorness  9 

A  of  the  Blood,  General  Debility  Q 

3  and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases  <* 

*  the  Appetite,   Strengthens  the  v 

9  Nerves  and   builds   up  the  entire  ^ 

V  system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

£  New  York:  £ 
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Quina 
faroche ! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  1896. 
TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

To  Begin   Monday,   March  sd,  Every  Evening,   Superb 
Production  of  Planquette's  Romantic  Opera, 

rip    "\7\a.hx    "v^ir^-^xji: 

Re-appearance  of  Carrie  Roma,  Ferris  Hartman,  Little 
Gertie  Carlisle,  Pretty  Pearl  Landers.  Splendid  Cast. 
New  Scenery.     Correct  Costumes. 

Next   Opera THE    KOSE    OF   CASTIL.L.E 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  centB 

BALDWLN    THEATRE. 

Al,  Havman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 
Monday  Next,  Second  and  Last  Week  of 

MR.     FREDERICK     WARDE! 

Monday.  Thursday,  and  Friday   Evenings  and  Saturday 

Matinee King  Lear 

Tuesday  Evening Damon  and  Pythias 

Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings Julias  Ca»sar 

Monday,  March  gth A   MILK  "WHITE  FLAG 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co     Lessees  and  Managers 

Week  Starting  Monday.  March  2d.     Saturday  Matinee. 

Nothing  but  Fun  !     Freeman's  Funniakers, 

Headed   by    Everybody's    Favorite, 

-:-    EUGENE    CANFIELD   -:- 

Presenting  the  Cyclone  of  Mirth, 

A     RAILROAD     TICKET! 

March  9th THE  WICKLOW  POSTMAN 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

CONCERT 

Friday    Night,    March    6th,    First    Violin    Recital, 

MARSICK  ! 

The  Great  Parisian  Violinist.  A  Erilliant  Programme. 
Prices:  Orchestra,  5*-5° :  Dress  Circle,  $1.00;  Bal- 
cony, 75c. ;  Gallery,  50c.  Seats  ready  Monday  at  the 
Box-Office  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  Note. — Marsick 
will  appear  on  Sunday  Evening,  March  8th,  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  in  a  Grand  Orchestral  Concert. 

Mobosco-s    Gkand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 

Last   Performances  of 

PULSE     OF      NEW     YORK! 

Monday  Evening,  March  2d, 

THE     MIDNIGHT    FLOOD! 
THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Cor.  of  Eddy  and  Jones  Streets. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co  —  Lessees  and  Managers 

SOUSA'8  WORLD-FAMOUS 
CONCERT  BAND. 

Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday 

Evenings  and  Saturday  and 

Sunday    Matinees,    Feb. 

38th,    29tn,  and 

March  1st. 

JOHN    PHILIP  SOUSA, 

The  March  King,  Conductor, 

—  assisted    by   the  brilliant  artists  — 

Miss  Myrta  French,  Soprano, 
Miss  Currie  Duke,  Violinist, 
Mr.  Arthur  Pryor,  Trombone 

Audience  Captivated  Everywhere. 

Prices,  35  cts.,  50  cte.,  75  cts.,  and  $1.00. 

Box-Office  open  from  9  a.  »l  to  6  P.  m. 

ODD    FELLOWS'    HALL. 

Seventh    and    Market    Streets. 

THIRD     GRAND    CONCERT 

OF   THE  

KNICKERBOCKER     MALE    QUARTETTE 

Assisted  by  the  Chicago  Lady  Quartette, 

Mr.  Roscoe  Warren   Lucy,   Miss  Nettie  M.  Jackson. 

Tickets  50  cents.     For  sale  at  all  the  music  stores. 

GOLDEN    GATE   HALL, 

To-Day,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

50th  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Pop  Concert 

SIR.  CH.1S.  J.  DYER,  Vocalist. 

MR.  SIGMtlSD  BEEL,  Soloist. 

Admission 50  cents 

NEW  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN 

Taught  in  classes  by  Miss  Frauenholz,  135 
Chestnut  Street.     Telephone,  Main  1SS9. 


Vg&y&SSmlF* 


Last  week,  tragedy  and  opera  played  to  rows  of 
empty  benches.  This  week,  a  farce-comedy  opened 
to  a  full  house.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  know  what 
to  say  in  the  face  of  aberrations  like  this.  There 
has  got  to  be  a  large  percentage  of  fools  in  the 
world — Carlyle  found  the  population  of  England 
mostly  composed  of  them  ;  but  whether  there  are 
more  in  San  Francisco  than  anywhere  else,  or 
whether  the  taste  of  the  whole  theatre-going  por- 
tion of  the  community  is  getting  lower  and  lower, 
is  a  problem  for  the  students  of  humanity  to  solve. 

There  was  some  time  since  a  slight  indication 
that  the  farce-comedy  plague  was  dying.  The  glad 
tidings  spread  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  the  heart 
of  the  critic  rejoiced.  It  is  so  awful  to  have  to  sit 
through  a  poor  farce-comedy.  It  is  so  much  worse 
than  any  other  of  the  forms  of  torment  to  which 
the  dramatic  writer  has  to  submit.  Poor  comic 
opera  runs  it  close.  Red-letter  occasions,  like  the 
production  of  "  The  Bathing  Girl  "  at  the  Baldwin, 
and  of  the  more  recently  "  Passing  Show,"  stand 
out  in  the  memory  as  chimeras  of  horror,  when  all 
one  could  do  was  to  suffer  and  be  strong,  and  think 
that  many  years  were  being  worked  off  one's  term 
in  Purgatory. 

Farce-comedy's  excuse  for  being  is  that  the  fools 
of  the  world  have  to  be  amused  along  with  the 
other  people.  They  are  like  the  idle  poor  ;  there 
they  are,  and  hopeless  though  their  case  be,  they 
can  not  be  let  starve.  The  millions  of  Toms, 
Dicks,  and  Harrys,  and  their  womenkind,  who 
cumber  up  the  highways  of  the  world,  and  make 
such  good  citizens,  such  admirable  business  men, 
such  splendid  providers,  and  such  unutterably  tire- 
some and  commonplace  acquaintances,  have  to  be 
furnished  with  theatrical  amusement  as  well  as  the 
children  of  light.  Unfortunately,  also,  they  gen- 
erally pay  better  than  the  children  of  light,  which, 
from  the  managerial  point  of  view,  has  its  advan- 
tages. It  may  be  a  bourgeois  characteristic  to  pay 
your  bills  and  not  be  a  dead-head  at  the  theatre, 
but  to  the  purveyors  of  public  entertainment  you 
immediately  become  an  important  unit  in  the  social 
system. 

So  the  worthy  citizen,  conscious  of  the  dignity  of 
having  paid  for  his  seat,  has  his  farce-comedy,  and 
the  unregenerate  dead-head  suffers.  If  you  took 
him  to  task  for  encouraging  by  his  pecuniary 
patronage  a  form  of  theatrical  entertainment  that 
ought  to  be  under  the  nether  millstone,  he  would 
answer  briskly  that  it  was  decent  and  moral,  and  if 
not  exactly  elevating  to  the  human  mind,  it  was  at 
least  not  degrading.  This  is  the  stronghold  behind 
which  he  intrenches  himself,  and  he  finds  himself 
in  good  company  there.  There  are  all  the  great 
army  of  the  decently  commonplace  providers  of 
decently  commonplace  amusements  from  E.  P.  Roe 
down  to  De  Mille  and  Belasco. 

There  is  a  point,  however,  in  the  argument  for 
farce-comedy  which  its  respectable  patron  over- 
looks. This  is  its  combination  of  vulgarity  and 
idiocy.  Perhaps  he  is  not  aware  of  these,  because 
he  is  so  used  to  seeing  them  in  that  form  of  per- 
formance in  which  he  delights.  But  dull  vulgarity 
and  heavy  idiocy  are  as  demoralizing  in  their  way 
as  the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  the  French  drama 
and  the  bold  coarseness  of  the  English.  The 
farce-comedy  degrades  the  standard  of  life  and 
manners.  It  concerns  itself  with  a  kind  of  people 
who  have  never  furnished  any  beauty,  or  refine- 
ment, or  grace,  or  elegance  to  the  world  ;  with  the 
low-lying  class  of  the  cheap,  the  tawdry,  the  pre- 
tentiously common.  Sometimes  a  brilliant  person- 
ality, like  May  Irwin,  flashes  life,  and  fire,  and  the 
heaven-given,  saving  grace  of  humor  into  it,  and 
we  sigh  with  enraptured  gratitude.  Sometimes  a 
man  of  talent,  like  Hoyt,  lifts  it  up,  shakes  it  free 
of  dust,  and  stands  it  on  its  flat,  misshapen  feet. 
Hoyt  has  elevated  farce-comedy  into  something 
worthy  of  notice.  He  has  introduced  touches  of 
truth,  vignettes  from  real  life,  into  it.  He  has  un- 
consciously also  been  the  means  of  helping  in  its 
degradation,  for,  of  the  numerous  followers  that 
have  trodden  in  his  footsteps,  nine  out  of  every  ten 
have  copied  his  faults  and  given  his  real  talents  a 
wide  berth. 

In  a  piece  like  "The  Bicycle  Girl,"  we  have  a 
fine  sample  of  the  genuine  article.  Of  the  kind  of 
men  and  women  who  would  find  pleasure  in  this 
dreary  performance,  not  one  but  would  be  vulgar- 
ized by  the  exhibition  of  coarseness  and  dullness 
that  the  actors  are  obliged  to  make  in  enacting  such 
an  inane  production.  People  say  the  story  of  a 
farce-comedy  amounts  to  nothing.  This  is  not  the 
case.  It  really  amounts  to  a  good  deal.  The 
stupidest  audience  in  the  world  take  away  from  a 
th  rarr^'some  impressions  of  the  piece  that  has  been 


going  forward  that  evening.  They  see  a  represen- 
tation in  which  unutterably  common  men  and 
women  express  themselves,  in  unutterably  common 
language,  of  unutterably  common  sentiments. 
There  is  not  a  refining  instinct  observable  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  play,  unless  one  admits  the 
heroine's  generosity  with  regard  to  money. 

The  auditor  who  is  not  disgusted  is  impercepti- 
bly influenced.  The  charming  young  women  of 
the  cast,  who  bounce  about  and  shriek  at  the  top 
of  their  lungs,  and  coyly  give  their  admirers  blows 
on  the  back  that  nearly  knock  them  down,  appear 
to  many  of  the  spectators,  especially  the  very 
young  ones,  as  creatures  of  a  preternatural  gay- 
ety  and  fascination.  Their  bounce  and  swagger 
seem  worthy  of  imitation.  They  wear  handsome 
clothes,  and  whether  or  no  their  fatal  beauty  is 
equally  devastating  in  the  privacy  of  domestic  life, 
in  the  play  it  is  more  irresistible  than  that  of  Cleo- 
patra. They  are  altogether  creatures  of  light  and 
love,  and  when  they  give  their  best  young  man  a 
playful  blow  on  the  ribs  that  must  hurt  for  a  half- 
hour,  they  are  merely  exercising  those  piquant 
ways  of  theirs  which  no  man  has  ever  yet  resisted. 
The  sentiments  and  feelings  evoked  in  the  course 
of  the  comedy  are  equally  elevated.  Husbands 
and  wives  wrangle  horribly.  An  heiress  is  the 
central  point  of  the  story  and  is  sought  by  two 
suitors,  and,  it  seems  at  one  time,  though  of  this 
there  is  no  certainty,  is  tricked  into  a  marriage  with 
one  of  them.  She  also  is  a  successful  operator  on 
Wall  Street,  and  makes  and  loses  fortunes  without 
the  quiver  of  an  eyelash.  She  is  a  witty  creature, 
too.  When  one  of  her  lovers  says  to  her,  "  I  am 
descended  from  a  very  old  family,"  she  answers, 
"Did  the  descent  make  you  dizzy?"  Then  she 
goes  on  to  comment:  "  Old  families  always  seem 
to  me  like  potatoes — the  best  part  of  them  is  under- 
ground." These  are  the  two  best  things  in  her 
repertoire,  and  they  are  so  much  better  than  the 
others  that  one  wonders  out  of  which  comic  weekly 
did  they  come. 

Miss  McHenry,  who  struggles  valiantly  to  make 
this  deadly  piece  go,  is  more  to  be  condoled  with 
than  condemned.  She  makes  her  living  out  of 
farce-comedy,  played  it  because  it  pleased  the  pub- 
lic and  suited  her  style,  has  a  knack  at  it  now,  and 
gives  it  to  the  people  because  they  want  it.  If 
taken  to  task  for  producing  so  wretched  a  play,  she 
would  without  doubt  respond  that  she  was  only  too 
anxious  to  give  a  better  one,  but  a  better  one  was 
not  to  be  bad.  So  she  shrieks  and  chatters,  and 
jumps  and  twists,  and  whirls  and  punches  her  way 
through  it.  The  audiences  to  which  she  acts,  like 
to  see  her  plant  her  fist  in  the  small  of  her  lover's 
back  with  a  resounding  thump.  They  also  seem 
to  like  to  have  her  talk  with  her  voice  pitched  up  in 
the  nasal  region.  They  certainly  must  like  the  way 
she  jumps  and  twirls  and  pirouettes  about,  or  else 
she  would  not  do  it.  For,  viewed  merely  from  the 
standpoint  of  corsets  and  tight  boots,  it  must  be  a 
trial  that  requires  fortitude  to  sustain. 

The  other  members  of  the  cast  are  about  what 
might  be   expected.     There  is  the  man  who  gets 
drunk,  or  pretends  to  get  drunk,  and  who  has  a 
wife  who  was  brought  up  on  a  canal  boat.     When 
this   is   discovered,   somebody   calls   at  her    "  low  i 
bridge,"  and  she  ducks  her  bead,  which  is  regarded  I 
as  a  brilliant  pleasantry.     There  was  a  time  in  the  I 
performance  when  one   thought  it  was   going  to  ' 
work  itself  out  to  its  logical  termination  without  a 
single  Trilby  allusion.     This  bright  dream  was  dis-  i 
sipated,  however,  when  Miss  McHenry  herself  ap- 
peared in  the  army  overcoat,  the  striped  petticoat,  ! 
and  the  big  slippers.     She  brightened  the  charac- 
terization with   a  large  diamond  pin  and   several 
rings,    and   had  the    humaneness    to    sing   "  Ben 
Bolt"  in  German,  which  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
not  singing  it  at  all.     It  is  best  to  tell  Miss  Mc- 
Henry openly   that  audiences — even  farce-comedy 
audiences — can  not  endure  "Sweet  Alice"  much 
longer  in  any  language.     The  quality  of  mercy  in 
her  case  has  been  strained  to  the  breaking  point, 
and  there  will  come  a  day  when  the  spectators  will 
break  their  chains  and  rebel. 

The  specialty  performance  of  Mr.  Morrison  and 
the  negro  songs  of  the  lady  who  played  the  banjo 
were  the  ^bright  spots  on  the  evening's  gloom. 
But  as  one  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer,  so 
one  funny  man  and  two  negro  melodies  can  not 
make  a  success  of  a  farce-comedy  that  ought  to 
have  gone  from  the  author's  table  straight  to  the 
waste-paper  basket.  Miss  McHenry,  if  she  wants 
to  keep  up  her  reputation  as  a  vivacious  and  piquant 
soubrette,  had  better  get  another  piece  before  the 
month  is  out.  Many  "Bicycle  Girls"  would  re- 
duce the  patronage  of  any  theatre  to  the  ushers 
and  the  claque. 


—  Hating  overcome  all  mechanical  diffi- 
culties,  the  Lurline  Baths  can  now  refill  the  swim- 
ming tank  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  In  this  altered 
condition  of  things  they  propose  to  empty  the  tank 
at  ten  o'clock  every  night  and  to  forthwith  refill  it. 
Wishing  to  afford  bathers  and  the  public  every 
satisfaction,  they  will  throw  their  doors  open  and 
permit  all  persons  to  witness  the  operation  free  of 
charge. 

—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  of  the 
latest  forms  at  moderate  prices.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Man  "Was  Made  to  Mourn, 

Perhaps,  but  rheumatism  need  not  add  to  the  ca- 
lamities to  which  we  are  more  or  less  subject,  when 
there  is  such  an  efficient  means  of  counteracting  the 
dire  complaint  as  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 
When  the  liver,  digestive  organs,  or  stomach  are 
out  of  order,  or  the  kidneys  or  nerves  troublesome, 
the  Bitters  is  also  an  efficient  remedy.  It  prevents 
and  remedies  all  malarial  disorders. 


—  Annie  L.  Stone,  now  in  New  York,  will 
return  March  1st  and  open  at  217  Post  Street  with 
a  new  complete  stock  of  fine  millinery. 


Sirawber — "  Why  do  you  think  you  will  have 
any  trouble  in  keeping  the  engagement  secret?" 
Stngerly — "  I  had  to  tell  the  girl,  didn't  I  ?  " — Puck. 


MARTSnQMS 


SELF-ACTING! 

SHADERDllffiSj 


THEGENUINE 


JSHARTSHORN] 


Special  Rug  Sale. 

Your  home  made  more  artistic  than  ever,  at  an  expense 
that's  nominal.  Want  the  cream  of  patterns,  come 
early.  Note  a  tangible  illustration  in  these  rug  items  : 
Mats,  50  cts.;  3x6  Fringed,  S2.25;  4x7,  $3-25;  6x9,  $6.00; 
7.6x10.6,59.00;  9x12,  $12.00;  12x15,519.00. 

B.  L.  STONE, 

338  SUTTER  STREET. 


FOR    RENT. 


An  elegantly  furnished  sunny  Parlor  Floor 
to  let.  Choicest  accommodations  Strictly 
private.  918  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 


ZESKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606     VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  voting  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZiSKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 


Quick 

t  as  a 
I  Flash!! 


I  WHITMAN'S 

1  INSTANTANEOUS \ 

1  CHOCOLATE. 


)  Take  three  des- 


gH0WT0)i-x 

Khicr  it  1  sert  sP°°nialsto  5 
SSUot  1 1 .  *  a  cup  of  boiling  c 
jgwater  or  milk.  Stir  briskly  | 
^ga  moment,  and  your  Choc-  \ 
golate  is  rjady  to  serve.  Put  \ 
|np  in  1  lb.  and  J£  lb.  tins. 
w-\  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
HSoleMfrs.,        Philadelphia. 


Turn  it 
Upside-down : 

It  won't  hurt  it. 
There  are  no  dregs  or  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom. 
Drinkers    of    Evans'    India 
Pale  Ale  know  that  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  drain 
the  bottle. 

When  two  years  old  it  is  prop- 
erly bottled  by  experts  and 
will  keep  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  M.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Hudson,  New  "York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Aneeles.  Portland. 


Don't  Cut  Up 

a  lot  of  galvanized  iron  till  you  have  tested  it.  Bend 
it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks  or  cracks  or  weakens ; 
hammer  it ;  drive  nails  through  it ;  try  it  according  to 
what  you  are  going  to  use  it  for.  Better  lay  aside 
a  poor  iron  than  throw  away  labor  on  it. 

Still  better — try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Not  every 
make  is  guaranteed.  You  may  save  freight  and  cart- 
age and  handling  besides. 

Apollo  is  flat  and  soft ;  but  test  it,  as  if  it  were  not 
guaranteed.  It  is  guaranteed,  however.  Return  all 
faulty  sheets,  whether  whole  or  not.  We  are  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  to  find  out  faults  in  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  them. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


March  2,  18 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Frederick  Warde's  Last  Week. 

Frederick  Warde  has  been  presenting  but  a  lim- 
ited repertoire  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  this  week, 
but  he  has  enjoyed  large  audiences,  and  they  seem 
to  like  his  "Mountebank"  and  "The  Lion's 
Mouth."    To-night  he  plays  "  Virginius." 

On  Monday  night  of  next  week,  Mr.  Warde  will 
make  his  first  essay  in  the  r61e  of  King  Lear.  He 
has  been  a  student  of  the  character  for  years,  and 
his  conception  of  the  part  will  be  well  worth  seeing. 
The  play  will  be  elaborately  mounted,  with  new 
scenery  and  costumes.  ' '  King  Lear  "  will  be  played 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  and  at  the  Satur- 
day matinee  ;  "  Damon  and  Pythias"  will  be  given 
for  the  only  time  on  Tuesday  night,  with  Mr.  Warde 
as  Damon  ;  and  on  Wednesday  and  for  the  farewell 
performance  on  Saturday  night,  "Julius  Caesar" 
will  be  given,  with  Mr.  Warde  as  Brutus,  Mr.  Her- 
man as  Cassius,  and  Mr.  Sutton  as  Antony. 

"Rip  Van  Winkle"  at  the  Tivoh. 

"  Der  Freischutz  "  will  be  retired  on  the  comple- 
tion of  its  two  weeks'  run  at  the  Tivoli,  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  night,  and  on  Monday  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  Planquette's  romantic  opera,  "Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  which  is  founded  on  Washington  Irving's 
legend  of  the  Catskills.  Ferris  Hartman  will  im- 
personate the  good-natured  Rip,  Carrie  Roma — 
who  makes  her  re-appearance  on  the  local  stage 
after  an  absence  of  two  years — will  be  the  Gretchen, 
and  the  rfiles  of  the  two  children  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  little  Gertie  Carlisle  and  Pearl  Landers. 
The  remaining  rdles  will  be  sung  and  acted  by 
Raffael,  Pache,  West,  Leary,  and  Kate  Marchi  and 
Anna  Schnabel. 

Balfe's-"  Rose  of  Castille,"  which  has  not  been 
heard  here  in  many  years,  will  follow  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle,"  and  later  there  will  be  a  revival  of  Rich- 
ard Stahl's  "  Said  Pasha." 

"The  Midnight  Flood." 

Another  melodrama  of  the  old  school  will  be  re- 
vived at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  on  Mon- 
day night.  It  is  entitled  "The  Midnight  Flood," 
and  it  tells  an  exciting  story  of  a  villain's  plotting, 
with  the  proper  triumph  of  virtue  in  the  last  act. 
The  title  is  taken  from  the  realistic  flood  'scene  in 
the  fourth  act,  in  which  the  hero  is  supposed  to  be 
drowned  while  behind  prison  bars.  The  cast  of 
characters  is  as  follows  : 

Walter  Wilkins,  Darrell  Vinton  ;  Alice  Sedley,  Essie 
Tittell ;  Timothy  Zacharay  Jiggs,  Charles  E.  Lothian  ; 
Clover  Kenworth,  Florence  Thropp  ;  Dr.  Sheldon,  Fred 
G.  Butler;  Jane  Morton,  Julia  Blanc;  Squire  Morse, 
Frank  Hatch  ;  Mrs.  Sedley,  Adelaide  Wise  ;  Reliance, 
Charles  W.  Swain  ;  Archibald  Lacey,  J.  Harry  Benrimo  ; 
Clubs,  Gilbert ;  Spades,  Goldie  ;  Mr.  Wagner,  George 
Nichols  ;  Dorsey,  Ed.  Browning. 

Gilbert  and  Goldie  have  been  especially  engaged 
for  this  play,  and  will  introduce  their  specialties. 


re-open  it,  on  March  16th,  with  a  new  play  of  his 
own  writing,  entitled  "  Mexico." 

Ada  Rehan  shuns  publicity,  and  is  seldom  seen 
in  public  places,  but  a  New  York  reporter  caught 
sight  of  her,  a  few  days  ago,  and  reports  that  her 
hair  is  now  quite  gray  and  she  is  almost  slovenly  in 
her  dress.  She  looks  fifteen  years  older  than  Bern- 
hardt, and  she  is  really  about  fifteen  years  younger. 

Fay  Templeton's  "  I  Want  You,  Ma  Honey  "  and 
May  Irwin's  "  New  Bully  "  now  have  a  rival  in  a 
third  negro  song  which  is  having  a  run  of  popu- 
larity in  New  York.  It  is  sung  by  Flora  Irwin, 
May's  sister,  in  "  Gentleman  Joe,"  and  its  name  is 
"The  Hoodoo  Coon  ;  or,  The  Nigger  with  the 
White  Spot  on  his  Face." 

Miss  Ella  Russell  has  just  recovered  one  thou- 
sand pounds'  damages  for  libel  from  a  London 
musical  journal.  The  libel  consisted  in  placing  her 
name  on  a  programme  below  that  of  two  other 
singers  after  she  had  asked  to  have  it  struck  out. 
Sir  Joseph  Barnby  and  other  concert  directors  tes- 
tified that  she  was  entitled  to  a  higher  place,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  her  name  where  it  was  put 
would  injure  her  in  her  profession. 

Chicago  is  rather  cut  up  because  Eleanora  Duse 
has  refused  to  play  an  engagement  in  that  city.  It 
is  understood  that  her  reason  for  this  lies  in  the 
shabby  treatment  she  received  during  her  first  en- 
gagement in  the  Windy  City.  It  was  a  fiat  failure, 
there  being  often  not  more  than  a  handful  of  per- 
sons in  the  audience.  A  Chicago  writer  offers  two 
explanations  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  Chicago 
does  not  care  for  theatrical  stars  who  do  not  speak 
the  American  language.  Salvini,  Coquelin,  and 
Bernhardt  were  successes  ?s  novelties  during  their 
first  engagements  ;  thereafter  the  theatre-going 
public  was  luke-warm  about  them.  And  in  the 
second  place,  the  Chicago  writer  complains  of 
Duse's  manager's  lack  of  "  enterprise."  The  great 
Italian  actress  herself  refuses  to  be  interviewed, 
and  the  Chicago  writer  says  the  local  manager 
neglected  to  arouse  curiosity  by  giving  piquant  de- 
tails of  the  actress's  gowns  and  personal  peculiari- 
ties to  the  papers.  From  all  of  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Chicago  is  not  a  very  cosmopolitan  city. 


A  New  Farce-Comedy. 
Katie  Putnam  has  been  having  a  gratifying  suc- 
cess at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  "  The  Old  Lime 
Kiln,"  but  her  two  weeks'  engagement  comes  to 
an  end  on  Sunday  night,  and  a  new  farce-comedy 
will  hold  the  stage  on  Monday  night.  It  is  "A 
Railroad  Ticket,"  and  its  dialogue,  new  songs,  and 
amusing  situations  have  won  it  public  approval  in 
Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  St.  Louis.  The  company 
is  said  to  contain  a  number  of  clever  people  in  the 
usual  lines  of  farce-comedy.  The  leading  actor  is 
Eugene  Canfield,  who  has  served  a  long  apprentice- 
ship in  the  Hoyt  companies,  notably  in  "  A  Tin 
Soldier." 


DEATH    OF    ARSENE    HOUSSAYE. 


Notes. 
Hoyt's    farce-comedy,    "A 


Milk-White  Flag," 
founded  on  the  rivalry  of  two  militia  companies, 
will  follow  Frederick  Warde  at  the  Baldwin. 

Peter  Dailey,  in  "  The  Night  Clerk,"  a  new  farce- 
comedy,  will  follow  Milton  Royle  at  the  California 
Theatre.    Jennie  Yeamans  is  in  the  company. 

The  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre  has  reduced  its 
price  of  admission  from  two  dollars  to  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  there  is  likelihood  that  other  the- 
atres will  follow  suit. 

"The  Sporting  Duchess,"  an  English  comedy, 
ends  its  six  months'  run  at  the  Academy  of  Music, 
in  New  York,  to-night.  It  will  be  seen  at  the  Bald- 
win early  in  the  summer. 

Anna  Eva  Fay,  called  "  the  white  mahatma,"  is 
to  be  at  the  Orpheum  eight  nights,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  March  3d.  She  will  give  demonstrations 
of  various  occult  phenomena. 

Richard  Mansfield  is  to  play  a  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin,  and  during  that  time  he 
will  give  a  new  play  each  night.  It  takes  a  long 
repertoire  to  do  it,  but  Mr.  Mansfield  has  a  long 
list  of  successes  to  his  credit. 

The  manager  of  the  Comedie-Francaise  is  being 
overwhelmed  with  French  translations  of  Shake- 
speare. Recently  he  received  three  separate  trans- 
lations or  adaptations  of  "King  Lear,"  and  now 
he  has  issued  a  notice  that  for  the  present  he  has 
on  hand  enough  Shakespeare. 

Nellie  McHenry  will  end  her  engagement  in 
"The  Bicycle  Girl"  at  the  California  Theatre  to- 
morrow night,  and  the  theatre  is  to  remain  closed 
for  the  next  two  weeks.     Edwin  Milton  Royle  will 


Who  shall  wake  the  sleeping  bird? 
Tempt  to  life  and  song  again? 

Whispered  one :  "  I  love  you,  sweet ! " 

Clasped  her  hand  in  close  embrace  ; 
She  but  softly  stirred,  the  while 

Hawthorn  boughs  drooped  o'er  her  face. 

Stooping,  one  a  blossom  stole 

She  had  placed  within  her  breast ; 

But  a  hidden  thorn  pierced  quick 
The  sweet  spot  his  lips  had  pressed. 

Gently,  one  beside  her  knelt, 

Broke  the  magic  of  the  spell ; 
What  charmed  word  his  lips  had  breathed, 

Woodland  echoes  may  not  tell. 

Else  would  maidens,  blonde  or  brune, 

Crowd  the  wood  on  Easter  day, 
Gathering  hawthorn  sweet  and  white, 
Climbing,  blossoming  by  the  way. 
San  Francisco,  January  25,  1881.  B.  F.  L. 

Arsene  Houssaye  leaves  a  son,  Henri  Houssaye, 
who  is  a  well-known  historian  and  writer  for  the 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  He  is  more  fortunate 
than  his  father  in  being  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  to  which  he  was  elected  last  year. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Curtis  O'Sullivan,  the  well-known 
artist,  will  give  an  exhibition  next  Saturday  after- 
noon of  the  work  she  did  last  summer  in  Holland, 
and  of  the  portraits  she  has  painted  since  her  re- 
turn to  her  former  quarters,  the  Art  Students' 
League,  8  Montgomery  Avenue.  She  will  return 
to  London  in  April. 


Arsene  Houssaye,  the  French  litterateur,  died  at 
his  home  in  Paris  last  Tuesday.  He  was  a  very 
prolific  writer,  producing  novels,  plays,  verses,  and 
even  serious  books  in  great  profusion,  but  his  most 
characteristic  works  were  the  plays  and  stories 
written  for  the  amusement  of  the  gayest  set  of  the 
Second  Empire.  By  a  fortunate  speculation  in 
real  estate  he  became  quite  wealthy,  and  at  the 
masked  balls  he  subsequently  gave  at  the  Houssaye 
kStel,  to  which  he  invited  both  the  beau-monde  and 
the  demi-monde,  the  lively  ladies  of  Eugenie's  court 
used  to  rub  elbows,  under  the  safe  incognito  of 
their  masks,  with  Cora  Pearl  and  other  lights  of 
the  frail  sisterhood.  His  plays  and  stories  were  in- 
tensely witty  and  also  intensely  wicked.  But  that 
he  could  write  very  graceful  verse  is  shown  by  the 
following  brief  specimen,  which  was  printed  in  the 
Argonaut  some  fifteen  years  ago — in  the  issue  of 
January  22,  1881  : 

JEANNE. 

Jeanne  est  blanche,  brune,  et  rousse. 

Le  jour  de  Paque  elle  s'en  va 
CueilUr  l'aubepine  qui  pousse. 

Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Elle  s'endormit  sur  la  mousse, 

Et  sa  bouche  encor  respira 
L'aubepine  qui  pousse,  pousse, 

Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Trois  chasseurs  courant  le  bocage 

S'arreterent  bientSt  par  la. 
Jeanne  e"tait  un  oiseau-z-en  cage  ; 

Qui  des  trois  la  de"livrera  ? 

Le  premier  d'une  voix  bien  douce 
Lui  dit :  "  Je  t'aime  !"  et  1'embrassa 

Pres  de  l'aubepine  qui  pousse. 
Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  fleurira. 

Le  second  sur  le  lit  de  mousse 
Cueillit  a  son  sein  qu'il  baisa, 

Cueillit  l'aubepine  qui  pousse, 
Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  la  piqua. 

Le  troisieme,  genou-z-en  terre. 

Tout  doucement  la  reveilla. 
Que  lui  dit-il  ?    C'est  un  mystere, 

L'echo  du  bois  ne  le  dira  t 

Car,  s'il  le  disait,  brune  ou  rousse, 

Vous  iriez  toutes  9a,  de  la, 
Cueillir  l'aubdpine  qui  pousse. 
Qui  pousse,  pousse,  et  piquera. 
A  few  days  after  we  printed  the  above  poem,  an 
English  version  of  it  was  sent  to  us  by  a  writer 
who  preserved  a  strict  incognito,  vouchsafing  no  in- 
formation about  herself  beyond  the  fact  that  she 
was  a  stranger  passing  through  the  city,   and  had 
been  so  struck  by  this  poem  in  the  Argonaut  that 
she  had  rendered   it  in  English  verse.     We  have 
never  heard  from  her  since.     The  English  version 
is  as  follows : 

JENNIE. 

Jennie,  with  her  peach-like  face, 

On  the  morn  of  Easter  day. 
Went  to  gather  hawthorn  white, 

Climbing,  blossoming  by  the  way. 

Soft  the  couch  of  velvet  moss  ; 

Wearied,  slept  she,  sound  and  sweet ; 
While  her  breath  was  fragrant,  pure 

As  the  hawthorn  at  her  feet. 

Merrily,  with  echoing  horn, 

Came  three  hunters  from  the  glen  : 


^\UE  PlXTURE 

iti  fragrance  plcaifi  the  ladisi 
A  box  of  this  tobacco  mahp  a 
most  welcome  ilRTTIDAY  >§r"T 
to  husband,  brother  or 7 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  i£ 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  recent  occurrence  in  San  Francisco  brings  up  a 
question  of  socio -professional  etiquette.  Mrs.  John 
M.  Cunningham  recently  gave  a  matinee  musicale, 
and  desired  to  secure  Paderewski,  the  famous 
pianist,  to  play  a  number  in  the  programme.  She 
wrote,  asking  what  he  would  charge  to  play  once 
during  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Hugo  Gorlitz,  who  is 
the  manager  of  the  pianist,  answered  the  question 
in  writing,  announcing  Paderewski's  charge  at 
52,500.  Mrs.  Cunningham  did  not  think  that  a 
few  minutes  of  music,  even  from  Paderewski's 
flying  fingers,  were  worth  $2,500.  So  she  wrote 
another  note,  offering  $1,000  for  five  minutes  of 
Paderewski's  music.  Mr.  Gorlitz  then  flew  to  the 
bosom  of  the  reporters,  and  got  himself  inter- 
viewed. "That  note,"  said  he,  "was  not  even 
answered.  As  soon  as  I  read  it,  I  said  to  the  boy, 
■  There  is  no  answer."  There  the  correspondence 
ended,  but  I  have  kept  the  letters  that  I  received." 
Mr.  Gorlitz  seemed  to  think  that  Paderewski  had 
been  insulted  by  the  offer  of  $1 .000  for  five  minutes' 
playing.  That  is  a  question  of  opinion.  But  con- 
cerning Mr.  Gorlitz's  rushing  into  print  with  a 
private  correspondence,  there  can  be  no  opinion  at 
all.  If  Mrs.  Cunningham  offered  Mr.  Paderewski 
$1,000  for  five  minutes'  performance,  which  offer 
he  did  not  choose  to  accept,  it  did  not  confer  upon 
Mr.  Gorlitz  the  privilege  of  publishing  the  private 
correspondence.  Probably  it  was  done  purely  for 
purposes  of  advertising.  But  it  will  make  people 
chary  of  making  similar  offers  in  future.  By  the 
way,  the  high  rates  which  Mr.  Gorlitz  fixes  for 
Paderewski's  playing  are  not  uninteresting.  He 
figures  the  value  of  his  principal's  playing  at 
$2,500  for  five  minutes,  which  is  $8.33  a  second, 
$500  a  minute,  and  $30,000  an  hour. 


!  summer,  plodding  like  camels  in  a  string,  vexing 
the  air  with  inane  noises  to  which  the  bray  of  mules 
were  music,  incapable  even  of  being  silent  and 
ashamed.  The  funicular  railways  are  ruining  the 
whole  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  there  gather  on  the 
summits  troops  of  gaping  sight-seers,  to  whom 
the  solemnity  of  the  Gletsch  Alps  or  the  virginity 
of  the  Jungfrau  are  of  no  account."  From  the 
foregoing  it  is  evident  that  "  Ouida  "  is  not  losing 
the  vigor  of  her  style,  which  is  also  testified  to  by 
this:  "The  chief  creation  of  modern  life  is  the 
cad  ;  he  is  an  exclusively  modern  manufacture. 
The  poorest  slave  in  Hellas,  the  meanest  fellah  in 
Egypt,  was  a  gentleman  beside  him.  The  cad  is 
the  blossom  and  fruit  of  what  we  are  told  is  an  age 
of  culture.  The  helot  of  Greece,  the  gladiator  of 
Rome,  the  swash-buckler  of  Mediaeval  Europe, 
nay,  the  mere  pimp  and  pander  of  Elizabethan 
England,  were  dignity,  purity,  courage  in  person 
beside  the  cad  of  these  last  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century."     Strong  language. 


The  fashions  nowadays  are  largely  based  upon 
what  people  are  wearing  along  the  Mediterranean 
shore.  It  is  so  late  in  the  winter  elsewhere  that  in- 
decision exists,  although,  of  course,  spring  fashions 
have  not  yet  come  in.  One  of  the  things  that  are 
notable  is  that  at  Nice,  Cannes,  and  other  points 
along  the  Riviera  the  women  are  wearing  "beef- 
eater" hats,  which,  of  course,  are  modifications  of 
the  hats  worn  by  the  mediaeval  beef-eaters  of  the 
Tower  of  London.  They  are  very  stunning,  and 
are  becoming  to  most  women.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  fashion  will  get  as  far  west  as  San 
Francisco. 

Two  events  of  the  closing  social  season  in  New 
York  were  the  Spinsters'  Ball  and  the  Chevaliers' 
Ball.  The  Chevaliers'  Ball— a  subscription  ball 
organized  by  thirty-five  young  bachelors  —  was 
given  in  the  Empire  Restaurant  of  the  Waldorf, 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Dent  Grant,  Mrs.  John  Alsop 
King,  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  received.  It  was  the 
regular  conventional  cotillion,  beginning  rather 
late.  The  Spinsters'  Ball,  on  the  other  hand, 
originated  in  a  joke.  The  Spinsters,  as  they  call 
themselves,  were  all  young  ladies  who  had  made 
their  d£but  this  season.  The  ball  took  place  in 
Sherry's  larger  ball-room.  The  guests,  who  ar- 
rived shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  instead  of  being  re- 
ceived by  the  usual  trio  of  matrons,  were  con- 
fronted by  General  Louis  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Garland,  and  Mr.  Henry  A.  Barclay,  each 
armed  with  a  huge  bouquet  made  of  celery-stalks, 
champagne  corks,  and  straw.  Standing  to  the 
right  of  the  three  gentlemen  were  the  twenty-five 
spinster  hostesses,  each  wearing  powdered  hair 
and  patches.  The  cotillion  was  led  by  a  Spinster, 
Miss  Adelaide  Fitzgerald.  The  favors  were  sun- 
bonnets  and  aprons  of  fancy  plaided  and  checked 
paper  for  the  men,  and  high  black  hats  of  var- 
nished paper  and  walking-sticks  of  bamboo  for  the 
girls.  The  scene  presented  when  all  had  donned 
their  favors  excited  much  hilarity. 

In  a  recent  number  of  Blackwood's,  a  writer  dis- 
cusses the  French  woman  at  dinner.  He  says  that 
in  Paris  in  these  days  it  is  not  the  custom  to  allude 
to  a  woman's  dinner-gown  as  d£collete\  but  that  it 
is  more  chic  to  say  that  she  is  en  peau  (bare  skin). 
This  is  certainly  rather  a  direct  way  of  speaking  of 
a  lady's  gown,  or,  rather,  of  the  lack  of  it.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  however,  that  when  she  is  at  the  dinner- 
table  en  peau,  she  "  expresses  in  the  undulations  of 
her  bare  shoulders  and  the  movements  of  her  un- 
incumbered arms  and  hands  all  of  the  passing 
emotions  of  the  moment." 


"  Ouida"  rarely  writes  anything  that  is  not  worth 
reading,  although  of  late  she  has  become  some- 
thing of  a  scold.  In  last  month's  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  she  has  an  article  on  "The 
Ugliness  of  Modern  Life,"  in  which  she  scores  the 
degeneracy  of  modern  architecture,  especially  in 
the  streets  and  homes  of  the  modern  city.  Turn- 
ing from  this,  she  speaks  of  "  the  restlessness  and 
dissatisfaction  which  make  the  wealthy  class  flit 
from  continent  to  continent,  from  capital  to  capital, 
from  one  pleasure-place  to  another,  from  the  yacht 
to  the  rouge-et-noir  tables,  in  an  endless  gyration 
which  yields  but  little  pleasure."  Speaking  of  the 
travels  of  tourists  and  the  way  they  offend,  she 
says  :  "  Zermatt,  so  late  a  virgin  stronghold  of  the 
Higher  Alps,  is  now  a  mere  cockney  excursion,  and 
lousand   trippers  invade  its  solitude  every 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlantic,  a  writer  of 
the  "Contributor's  Club"  asks:  "Must  we  give 
up  the  old-fashioned  hand-shake  ?  Will  it  some 
time  be  as  obsolete  as  the  courtesy  with  which  our 
grandmothers  greeted  the  beaux  of  their  day,  or 
the  kiss  that  the  gallant  impressed  on  the  fragile 
hand  that  he  raised  so  respectfully  to  his  lips  ? 
The  old-fashioned  hand-shake  is  going.  It  is  still 
occasionally  met  with.  Your  country  cousin  comes 
to  town.  She  does  not  understand  the  artistic 
crook  of  interrogation  in  which  your  hand  attempts 
to  approach  hers.  But  when  she  reaches  home,  at 
the  next  church  assembly  observe  the  digital  hook 
with  which  she  draws  in  each  disconcerted  comer. 
And  so  the  evil  communication  spreads,  until  the 
whole  country  has  felt  its  devastating  touch." 
This  writer  is  evidently  correct.  The  old-fashioned 
hand-shake  is  disappearing.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing things  to  make  it  disappear  is  the  fact  that 
the  hosts  of  young  people  who  have  appeared  in 
society  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  are  used  to 
no  other  shake,  and  to  them  it  comes  so  natural 
that  it  will  become  universal — that  is,  until  driven 
out  by  some  other  fad. 


Elwyn  A.  Barron,  London  correspondent  of  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  writes  from  that  city  that 
"fashionable  young  gentlemen  of  London  are, 
without  exception,  the  best-dressed  men  in  the 
world.  Seen  at  dinner,  reception,  or  theatre,  they 
present  that  faultless  elegance  of  toilet  vulgarly 
described  as  'well  groomed.'  Every  article  of 
dress  fits  symmetrically,  and  the  whole  is  worn 
with  a  manner  that  only  comes  of  the  habitual 
practice  of  getting  into  evening-dress."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Mr.  Barron  is  right.  Nowhere  in 
the  world  can  one  see  so  many  well-groomed  and 
faultlessly  dressed  men  as  in  London,  whether  it 
be  in  the  evening,  at  theatre  or  other  gatherings, 
or  in  the  afternoon  on  Regent,  Piccadilly,  or  Bond 
Streets.  But  what  most  strikes  the  thoughtful  ob- 
server is  how  the  London  tailors,  who  garb  their 
countrymen  so  well,  succeed  so  ill  with  the  anglo- 
maniacal  American.  There  are  a  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  have  their  clothes  made  in  London, 
some  who  go  over  there  regularly  and  others  who 
send  to  have  them  made  there,  and  only  about  one 
in  fifty  of  them  is  well  dressed.  Some  of  them 
when  they  move  their  heads  in  their  coat  collars 
look  like  a  turtle  putting  his  head  out  of  his  shell. 

The  theatre-hat  nuisance  has  been  attacked  by 
no  less  important  a  person  than  Mr.  W.  D, 
Howells  in  no  less  powerful  a  paper  than  Har- 
per's Weekly.  In  the  number  of  that  journal  for 
February  1st,  Mr.  Howells  says:  "Concerning 
the  theatre  hat,  I  am  sure  that  no  woman  of  real 
refinement  can  be  hurt  by  the  most  unsparing  de- 
nunciation of  this  means  of  oppression.  The 
woman  who  wears  the  theatre  hat  is  oftenest  a  per- 
son of  rather  simple  mind,  who  thinks  that  to  see 
her  empty  little  head  crowned  with  a  confection  of 
felt,  ribbons,  and  feathers  of  the  bigness  of  a  half- 
barrel  will  be  a  consolation  to  those  it  keeps  from 
seeing  the  play.  It  is  possibly,  even  probably,  the 
only  hat  she  has.  She  can  not  imagine  the  trem- 
bling of  the  poor  man  who  has  the  seat  behind  the 
one  she  is  coming  to  take,  his  fluctuations  of  hope 
and  fear  before  she  appears,  or  the  despair  he  falls 
into  when  she  actually  arrives  and  blots  out  the 
stage  with  her  hat.  She  may  be  young  and  pretty, 
her  bat  may  be  picturesque,  but  he  has  not  paid 
two  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  looking  for  three 
hours  at  the  back  hair  of  a  young  and  pretty  girl  in 
a  picturesque  hat.  He  has  bought  his  seat  for  the 
purpose'  of  seeing  the  play,  and  the  person  who 
prevents  him  from  seeing  it  plunders  him  and 
oppresses  him.  The  woman  is  often  only  arti- 
ficially young  and  pretty,  with  a  color  of  hair  and 
of  cheek  that  can  not  be  mistaken.  When  it  comes 
to  two  large  hats,  the  cup  perhaps  runs  over.  No 
agility  in  dodging  to  the  right  and  left  will  avail 
when  the  vast  hats,  the  painted  cheeks,  and  gilded 
hair  are  tilted  together."  Mr.  Howells  speaks 
strongly,  but  not  hopefully.  He  says  he  does  not 
expect  any  early  reform  of  this  vice.  No  reform 
can  come  until  the  theatre-managers  of  this  coun- 
try do  as  is  the  case  in  Europe,  and  prohibit 
women  from  entering  the  higher-priced  portions  of 
the  theatre  when  wearing  hats. 


AUSTIN'S    FIRST    OFFICIAL    POEM. 


'Who  Would  Not  Die  for  England  ? 


Though  "Jameson's  Ride"  has  attracted  wide- 
spread attention,  it  was  not  an  official  production 
of  the  new  poet  laureate.  The  following  poem, 
however,  written  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  is  the  first  poem  by 
Alfred  Austin  to  bear  the  government  stamp.  It 
appeared  in  the  London  Times  : 

"  Who  would  not  die  for  England* 

This  great  thought, 
Through  centuries  of  Glory  handed  down 
By  storied  vault  in  monumental  fane. 
And  homeless  grave  in  lone  harbaric  lands, 
Homeless,  but  not  forgotten,  so  can  thrill 
With  its  imperious  call  the  hearts  of  men, 
That  suddenly  from  dwarf  ignoble  lives 
They  rise  to  heights  of  nobleness,  and  spurn 
The  languid  couch  of  safety,  to  embrace 
Duty  and  Death  that  evermore  were  twin. 

"  *  Who  wonld  not  die  for  England?' 

Thus  he  said. 
Who  at  the  holiest  of  all  English  hearths, 
The  holiest  and  the  highest,  had  been  given 
A  seat,  an  English  Princess  for  his  bride — 
Now  by  that  hearth  weeping  her  widowed  tears. 
Bitter  and  barren  as  the  Winter  rain — 
1  It  is  not  meet  that  1,  whom  this  famed  Isle, 
This  generous,  mighty,  and  majestic  Land, 
Ennobled  as  her  son,  should  not  repay 
Her  splendid  gift  of  kinship.     Let  me  go, 
Go  where  they  go,  her  world-researching  race, 
That  slumber  pillowed  on  the  half-drawn  sword, 
And  wake,  at  whisper  of  her  will,  to  greet 
Duty  and  Death  that  evermore  were  twin." 
Who  would  not  die  for  England  ? 

And  for  Her 
He  dies,  who,  whether  in  the  fateful  fight, 
Or  in  the  marish  jungle,  where  She  bids. 
Far  from  encircling  fondness,  far  from  kiss 
Of  clinging  babes,  hushes  his  human  heart, 
And,  stern  to  every  voice  but  Hers,  obeys 
Duty  and  Death,  that  evermore  were  twin. 

"  So  across  the  far-off  foam, 
Bring  him  hither,  bring  him  home, 
Over  avenues  of  wave — 
English  ground— to  English  grave  ; 
Where  his  soldier  dust  may  rest, 
England's  Flag  above  bis  breast, 
And,  love-planted,  still  may  bloom 
English  flowers  about  his  tomb. 

"  Who  would  not  die  for  England,  that  can  give 
A  sepulture  like  this  ?  mid  hamlet  crofts. 
And  comely  cottages  with  old-world  flowers, 
And  rustic  seats  for  labor-palsied  limbs, 
The  pensioners  of  Peace  !     I  linger  here, 
Pondering  the  dark  inexplicable  Night, 
Here  by  this  silent  grave-girt  sanctuary 
Whose  vanished  walls  were  reared  anew  by  Him, 
Of  Princes  the  most  princely,  if  it  be 
That  Wisdom,  Love,  and  Virtue,  more  adorn 
Sarcophagus  of  Kings  than  dripping  spears, 
Than  wailing  hearths  and  hecatombs  of  slain. 
And  He,  too,  died  for  England,  He  who  lived 
Scorning  all  joy  save  that  great  joy  of  all. 
The  love  of  one  trne  woman.  She  a  Queen, 
Empress  and  Queen,  yet  not  the  more  revered. 
Not  the  more  loved,  for  those  resounding  names, 
Than  for  the  lowlier  titles  :  Gracious,  Good, 
The  Worthiest  of  Women  ever  crowned. 

"  Sweetest  Consort,  sagest  Prince, 
Snows  on  snows  have  melted  since 
England  lost  you — late  to  learn 
Worth  that  never  can  return  ; 
Learned  to  know  you  as  you  were, 
Known,  till  then,  alone  to  Her ! 
Luminous  as  sun  at  noon. 
Tender  as  the  midnight  moon, 
Steadfast  as  the  steered-by  star. 
Wise  as  Time  and  Patience  are ; 
Deaf  to  each  belittling  lie, 
Deaf  to  gibing  jealousy; 
Brooding  only  on  the  goal, 
And,  like  every  lofty  soul. 
Scanning  with  a  far-off  smile 
The  revilings  of  the  vile. 

"  Yes,  He,  too,  died  for  England  !  thence  withdrawn 
Dim  to  that  undiscoverable  Land 
Where  our  loved  lost  ones  dwell,  with  wistful  eyes, 
And  lips  that  look,  but  speak  not. 

But  away, 
Away  from  these  soft-whispering  waves  that  make 
A  dulcet  dirge  around  the  new-delved  grave, 
To  bluff  East  Anglia,  where  on  wind-swept  lawns 
The  sanguine  crocus  peeps  from  underground 
To  feel  the  sun,  and  only  finds  the  snow  ; 
And,  whinnying  on  the  norland  blast,  the  surge 
Leaps  against  iron  coast  with  iron  hoof, 
As  though  the  hosts  of  Denmark  foamed  afresh, 
Caparisoned  for  ravin  !    And  I  see 
A  cradle,  not  a  coffin,  and  therein 
Another  Child  to  England;  and  veiled  Fate 
Over  it  bent  with  deep-divining  eyes, 
And  with  oracular  lips,  like  nurse  inspired, 
Foretelling  the  fair  Future : 

"  '  Another  Albert  shalt  Thou  be,  so  known, 

So  known,  so  honored,  and  His  name  shall  stand 

The  sponsor  to  your  spotlessness  until 

Dawns  the  full  day,  when,  conscious  of  your  soul. 

Your  soul,  your  self,  and  that  high  mission  laid 

On  all  of  such  begetting,  you  can  seize 

The  sceptre  of  your  will,  and  tbuswise  armed 

Against  the  sirens  of  disloyal  sense, 

Like  to  yonr  pure  progenitor  abide 

In  God's  stern  presence,  and  surrender  never 

The  last  prerogative  of  all  your  race, 

To  live  and  die  for  England  !  * " 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth' s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
lamp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


A  penny 
—or  two 

all  extra  profit. 

That's  the  merchant's  reason 
whourges  an  inferior  binding  for 
a  costly  skirt.  It's  not  {nothing 
is)  as  good  as  _- #  rW(J* 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 
Look  for  S.  H.  &  M.  on  the  label 
and  take  no  other. 
if  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  mate- 
rials, to  the  S.  H.  &M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699  New 
York  City. 


The  Modem  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 
itSF*  Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  DEFENDER. 


Mr.  Lewis  Herreshoff,  of  the  Herresboffs,  builders  of 
the  Defender  and  otber  celebrated  yachts,  has  written  us 
the  following  letters  : 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Nov.  27,  1895,  10  a.  m. 
To  the  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  gave  the  Deimel  underwear  what  I  think 
was  a  very  good  test  a  few  days  ago,  and  it  was  so 
marked  and  in  exact  accord  with  your  claims  about  it 
that  I  thought  I  would  write  you  about  it.  I  rowed  over 
to  an  island  four  miles  distant,  where  I  am  budding  a 
house.  I  rowed  it  quickly,  and  when  I  arrived  I  was  in 
a  full  perspiration.  I  had  a  coat  with  me  (an  overcoat), 
but  I  thought  that  now  was  a  fine  time  to  try  my  Deimel, 
so  I  did  not  put  on  the  extra  coat,  but  went  at  once  to 
the  new  building  about  two  hundred  yards  distant  from 
the  shore. 

A  chilly  wind  had  sprung  up,  and  I  stood  in  and  around 
the  building  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  exposed  to  the  full 
rake  of  the  wind  (as  you  know,  a  half-finished  building  is 
full  of  currents  of  wind,  even  more  than  one  would  feel 
outside).  I  did  not  feel  tbe  least  chill,  nor  did  I  take  the 
least  cold  ;  in  fact,  it  was  not  long  before  I  felt  myself  as 
quite  dry,  the  sense  of  the  full  perspiration  I  was  in 
passed  away  without  a  chill  of  my  body.  I  was  most 
pleased  and  really  astonished  that  it  should  work  so  per- 
fectly.    I  am,  very  truly,  your  friend, 

Lewis  Herreshoff. 

(Two  months  later,  in  tJu  midst  of  -winter.) 

In  Bristol,  R.  I.,  Jan.  23,  1896,  3:30  p.  m. 
Deimel  Linen  Mesh  Co.: 

Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  three  or  four  of  your 
pamphlets.  I  find  tbe  Deimel  Linen  Mesh  is  working 
splendidly  with  me.  It  is  exactly  what  you  say  of  it, 
which  is  not  a  little.  Lewis  Herreshoff. 


Write  for  Catalogue  A,  or  call  at  the  store  of 

The  Deimel   Linen-Mesh  System  Company, 

111  Montgomery  Street,  San   Francisco. 

SOLID  STERLING  SILVER  S'SSK 

next  30  days  only,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  This  offer  is  lim- 
ited, and  is  made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  advertisinc  our 
extensive  line  of  silverware.  Every  dish  guaranteed  solid 
sterling  silver.  An  article  of  standard  merit,  and  always 
beautiful  and  useful.  Sterling  Silverware  Co., 
402  Hagan  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Dealers  will  posi- 
tively not  be  supplied. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAUFOBNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moolton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

!  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N,  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bant  of  California 

Phfrao-n  S  Union  National  Bank 

"-mcaS° /Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, christians..  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


New  York. 


WELLS  FARGO  &C0/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  S ratter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntimh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashiex. 
Dirtctcrs — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudleyEvans  - 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HABTFOBD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,    SI, 000,000  ;  Assets,    $1,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &7DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


March 


1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


D'Orsay  was  an  inveterate  duelist,  and  once 
called  out  an  atheist  who  had  insulted  the  Virgin 
Mary,  on  the  pretense  that  he  would  never  hear 
any  woman  spoken  of  slightingly. 

A  Western  congressman  is  quoted  in  Our  Dumb 
Animals  as  saying  that  when  he  first  entered  Con- 
gress, he  wondered  how  he  ever  got  there,  but  later 
on  he  wondered  how  any  of  them  ever  got  there. 


Professor  Jowett  once  made  a  remark  which  very 
happily  indicates  one  of  the  strongest  character- 
istics of  the  late  William  Rogers:  "You  always 
know  when  Rogers  arrives,  because  as  soon  as  he 
reaches  the  gate  he  begins  to  talk  to  your  gardener, 
and  when  he  reaches  the  door  he  makes  friends 
with  your  servant  in  the  hall." 


At  the  sale  of  a  country  estate  in  England  not 
long  ago,  it  was  announced  that,  in  accordance 
with  custom,  the  shooting  rights  would  be  reserved. 
"  Not  from  every  one,"  commented  a  jolly  farmer  ; 
"  I've  got  shooting  included  in  my  holding — I  sup- 
pose /  may  shoot — myself?  "  "  Oh,  certainly— the 
sooner  the  better,"  was  all  the  consolation  he  re- 
ceived from  the  auctioneer. 

A  well  -  known  Oxford  don,  who  occasionally 
mixes  the  initial  consonants  in  his  speech,  was  on 
one  occasion  telling  a  story  about  a  Utile  kitten 
that  had  strayed  into  his  rooms,  and  had  then 
jumped  out  of  the  window.  "And  it  didn't  hurt 
itself?"  asked  a  feminine  listener.  "Oh,  no," 
said  the  man,  "nothing  of  the  sort.  It  just 
popped  on  its  drawers  and  ran  away." 


A  lady,  in  a  town  lying  under  the  shadows  of  the 
Rockies,  was  much  distressed  (says  Life)  at  hear- 
ing a  small  clique  in  her  town  refer  to  themselves 
as  the  "  smart  set."  She  appealed  to  an  ex-United 
States  senator,  and  asked  him  what  he  understood 
was  meant  by  the  term  the  "smart  set."  Here- 
plied:-  "I  think  I  can  give  you  an  inkling.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  Colorado  and  in  the  western 
part  of  Nebraska,  there  is  a  large  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  '  Rain  Belt.'     It  never  rains  there." 


A  Western  judge,  sitting  in  chambers,  seeing 
from  the  piles  of  papers  in  the  lawyers'  hands 
that  the  first  case  was  likely  to  be  hotly  contested, 
asked:  "What  is  the  amount  in  question?" 
"  Two  dollars,"  said  the  plaintiffs  counsel.  "  I'll 
pay  it,"  said  the  judge,  handing  over  the  money  ; 
"  call  the  next  case."  He  had  not  the  patience  of 
Sir  William  Grant,  who,  after  listening  for  two 
days  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  as  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  certain  act,  quietly  observed  when 
they  had  done  :  "  That  act  has  been  repealed." 


When  Joseph  H.  Choate  was  in  Washington 
recently  (says  the  New  York  Sun),  he  attended  a 
dinner  where  he  met  several  public  men  who  enjoy 
a  high  reputation  for  wit.  A  few  of  them  were 
chatting  together  after  dinner,  when  Mr.  Choate 
surprised  them  with  the  statement  that  he  had 
never  seen  a  game  of  poker  played,  never  attended 
a  horse-race,  and  never  traveled  on  a  pass.  A  sen- 
ator in  the  group  regretfully  said  :  "I  wish  I  could 
say  that."  "  Why  not?  Choate  does,"  quietly  re- 
plied Speaker  Reed,  and  all  the  party  saw  the  joke. 

A  titled  Englishman  was  a  guest  at  a  Washington 
house,  and  a  dinner-party  was  given  in  his  honor. 
The  host  cautioned  the  colored  butler  to  address 
the  Englishman  always  as  "  My  Lord."  This  he 
remembered  to  do  until  he  passed  the  special  dish 
of  the  occasion,  stewed  terrapin.  The  appearance 
of  this  dish  is  not  specially  inviting,  so,  when  the 
butler  handed  it  to  him,  the  Englishman  declined 
it,  saying  sotto  voce,  "  It  looks  uncommonly 
nawsty."  The  butler  was  so  taken  aback  at  the 
idea  of  any  one  refusing  such  a  delicacy,  that  he 
forgot  himself  and  said:  "But  it's  terrapin,  My 
God." 

At  a  card-party  in  the  North-West,  a  few  even- 
ings ago  (says  the  Washington  Post),  a  cross-eyed 
man  was  giving  his  positive  opinions  on  every  sub- 
ject in  a  loud  voice,  and  otherwise  making  himself 
a  general  nuisance.  A  Boston  girl  was  particularly 
annoyed  at  the  lordly  air  he  assumed,  and  made 
up  her  mind  to  bowl  him  over  if  she  got  a  chance. 
A  few  minutes  later  she  was  the  partner  of  the 
cross-eyed  man,  who  immediately  proceeded  to 
give  elaborate  instructions  as  to  how  certain  cards 
should  be  played  to  insure  them  the  game.  He 
finished  by  saying  :  "  Now,  go  ahead,  Miss  Back 
Bay,  and  remember  I  have  my  eye  on  you."  She 
never  looked  up,  but,  in  the  most  innocent  way 
imaginable,  said  :  "  Which  eye,  Mr.  Jones  ?  " 


John  Wilson,  known  to  fame  as  Christopher 
North,  was  a  fisherman  of  ingenious  ways  and 
wondrous  prowess.  One  day,  after  arriving  at  a 
fine  stream,  where  he  perceived  at  once  that  the 
trout  were  abundant  and  rising  freely,  he  captured 
from  the  surface  of  the  water  a  specimen  of  the 
insect  upon  which  they  seemed  to  be  feasting  ;  but 


on  searching  his  fishing-book,  he  found  nothing 
with  which  he  could  make  up  a  cast  after  that  par- 
ticular pattern — an  odd  kind  of  red  spider — and 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  he  were  fated  to 
disappointment.  Suddenly  he  darted  away  at 
speed,  and  entering  a  little  village  near  by,  went 
boldly  up  to  the  first  native  he  met,  and  inquired  if 
anybody  lived  there  who  had  "a  carrotty  pow." 
The  man  was  naturally  astonished,  but  after  a 
brief  reflection  informed  him  that  a  certain  Mysie, 
the  minister's  hired  lass,  owned  "  the  best  crop  of 
red  hair  in  the  whole  parish."  Mysie  was  imme- 
diately sought  and  found,  and,  either  for  love  or 
money,  she  was  induced  to  part  with  a  tress. 
Back,  then,  went  the  enterprising  fisherman  to  the 
burn,  supplied  his  hook  with  a  wisp  of  fiery  hair 
twisted  into  an  excellent  imitation  of  a  sprawling 
spider,  and  with  this  unique  bait  succeeded  in  fill- 
ing his  basket  to  the  brim. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Defense  of  England  in  the  Transvaal. 
Loughton,  Essex,  England,  February  1,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  numerous  admirers  of  the 
Argonaut  in  England  will  have  been  much  pained  by  the 
tone  of  the  article  in  your  issue  of  January  13th,  on 
"  English  Highwaymen  and  Boer  Bullets."  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  you  should  have  published  this  arti- 
cle upon  such  very  imperfect  information  as  it  displays  ; 
it  has  now  doubtless  circulated  throughout  the  United 
States  and  added  one  more  to  the  string  of  misrepresenta- 
tions of  this  country  and  its  acts,  which  all  help  to  poison 
the  American  mind  and  produce  in  it  utterly  groundless 
disgust  and  enmity  where  only  brotherly  regard  should 
prevail. 

In  the  article  in  question,  this  country  is  represented  as 
being  the  cruel  and  heartless  hunter  of  a  virtuous  and 
helpless  people,  always  fleeing  from  their  persecutors  and 
denying  them  a  resting-place.     What  are  the  facts  ? 

The  "persecution"  of  the  Cape  Boers  began  about 
the  beginning  of  this  century  on  the  passing  of  the 
Slavery  Abolition  Act.  England  then  determined  to  do 
that  which  the  United  States  effected  by  the  secession 
war  of  1860-65.  In  no  country  was  the  cruel  oppression 
of  the  negro  more  savagely  practiced  than  in  South 
Africa :  the  treatment  of  their  black  chattels  by  the  Boer 
Legrees  has  never  bad  its  parallel  but  in  your  Southern 
States  ;  and  when  the  British  Government  declared  the 
freedom  of  the  slaves,  these  angelic  Boers  "  trekked  "  out 
of  the  colony  to  a  district  in  which  they  could  carry  on 
their  heartless  tyranny  unrestrained.  As  the  English  im- 
migration multiplied  and  spread  over  the  more  distant 
parts  of  South  Africa,  this  "  trekking  "  was  repeated,  for 
no  human  being  could  be  permitted  to  exist  in  slavery 
where  the  English  flag  floated. 

Thus  you  will  see  that  the  facts  are  very  different  from 
those  set  forth  in  yonr  article,  in  which  you  speak  of  the 
"successive  acts  of  spoliation  by  which  the  Boers  were 
driven  from  the  Cape  Colony  .  .  .  only  to  have  their 
new  lands,  as  well  as  their  liberties,  taken  away  from  them 
by  the  insatiate  British." 

We  shall  all,  I  think,  unreservedly  accept  the  opinion 
of  the  great  David  Livingstone,  who  knew  the  Boers  so 
well.  "Those  of  them,"  he  said,  "who  have  fled  from 
English  law  on  various  pretexts,  and  have  been  joined  by 
English  deserters  and  every  other  variety  of  bad  char- 
acter in  their  distant  localities,  are  of  a  very  different 
stamp."  Their  chief  grievance  against  English  law  was, 
of  course,  that  it  suppressed  their  domestic  institution  of 
slavery.  "  I  have  myself,"  said  Livingstone,  "been  eye- 
witness of  Boers  coming  into  a  village,  and,  according  to 
their  usual  custom,  demanding  twenty  or  thirty  women 
to  weed  their  gardens,  and  have  seen  these  women  pro- 
ceed to  the  scene  of  unrequited  toil,  carrying  their  food 
on  their  heads,  their  children  on  their  backs,  and  instru- 
ments of  labor  on  their  shoulders."  Again  he  wrote : 
"Their  church  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  great  bul- 
wark of  slavery,  cattle-lifting,  and  Kaffir-marauding." 

The  charge  of  aggressive  land-grabbing  made  against 
the  English  nation  is  entirely  unfounded.  Many  of  our 
colonies,  like  Canada,  Mauritius,  India,  several  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  and  others,  were  captured  from  the 
French  in  compensation  for  the  wars  they  constantly 
forced  upon  us  in  their  ambitious  attempts  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  Europe  from  Rotterdam  to  Moscow,  from  Stock- 
holm to  Naples,  and  have  been  the  fair  fruits  of  con- 
quest. The  South  African  colonies  and  Guiana  were  ob- 
tained by  us  in  the  same  way,  and  were  the  penalty  paid 
by  the  Dutch  for  siding  with  our  enemies  in  their  nefari- 
ous attempts  to  conquer  a  country  whose  free  institu- 
tions were  a  standing  offense  to  them,  and  a  source  of 
discontent  to  their  peoples. 

If  the  American  people  would,  instead  of  defaming  the 
old  land  of  their  ancestors,  patiently  inquire  into  the  his- 
tory of  events  which  they  carelessly  denounce,  they  would 
have  less  to  answer  for  should  a  fratricidal  war  occur, 
turning  this  fair  earth  into  a  pandemonium.  They  would 
find  then  that  the  wars  and  the  colonial  possessions  of 
England  have  come  to  her  almost  entirely  unsought,  and 
represent  neither  a  reckless  ambition  nor  an  inhuman  ra- 
pacity. This  investigation  of  facts  before  denouncing 
the  whole  English  people  as  filibusters,  is  the  very  least 
we  are  entitled  to  ask  from  our  American  cousins. 

The  overflowing  populations  of  old  Europe  must  some- 
where find  resting-places.  Is  it  not  better  that  these 
shall  be  provided  for  them,  and  be  controlled  by  oar 
great  English-speaking  race,  with  its  free  institutions, 
with  its  horror  of  inhumanity  and  tyranny  of  every  kind, 
than  be  left  to  the  unstable,  turbulent,  and  unprogressive 
sections  of  the  human  race? 

The  noble  speech  of  Senator  Walcott,  at  Washington, 


which  has  so  thrilled  the  people  of  England,  is  the  best 
answer  to  this  question. 

We  deplore  intensely  these  anglophobe  outbreaks  in  the 
American  press  ;  the  unselfish  desire  of  our  people  is  to 
draw  closer  and  closer  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  which 
exist  naturally  between  the  European  and  American 
divisions  of  our  family  ;  we  can  not  understand  these 
ebullitions  of  ill-feeling,  so  absolutely  unprovoked  and 
unreciprocated  by  us.  As  one  of  your  newspapers  said 
so  eloquently,  during  those  few  bitter  days  which  ushered 
in  the  new  year:  "  Your  people  are  our  people,  and  our 
people  are  your  people."  Let  us  have  an  end  to  such 
unworthy  bickerings 

As  was  recently  said  by  Justice  Field,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court :  "  England's  rule,  in  the  main,  is 
for  justice  and  righteousness,  therefore  I  would  safely 
predict  permanence  for  her  great  empire." 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly,  Octavius  D.  Deacon. 

The  Flag  over  the  German  Hospital. 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  February  25,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  desire  respectfully  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  correspondence  in  the  Call  of  the  twenty- 
second  instant,  headed  "  Old  Glory's  Place,"  a  copy  of 
which  is  herewith  inclosed. 

The  Argonaut  would  scarcely  be  selected  by  foreign- 
born  citizens  of  the  United  States  as  their  champion  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  ;  yet,  respecting  the  paper  as  I  do  for 
its  sincerity,  outspokenness,  courage,  and  ability,  I  would 
ask  whether,  in  its  opinion,  the  foreign-born  citizens  have 
ever  done  anything  to  warrant  the  distrust  exhibited  in 
the  first  of  the  two  letters.  Most  respectfully, 

Theo.  V.  Brown. 

[In  the  correspondence  referred  to,  Superintendent 
Brown  notes:  "The  German  flag,  surmounted  by  the 
American  streamer,  is  hoisted  in  honor  of  every  national 
holiday  and  on  Sundays,  and  for  the  last  three  years  the 
flag  of  defunct  George  Sykes  Post  No.  159,  Department 
of  California,  G.  A.  R.,  which  was  presented  to  me  by 
vote  of  the  post,  is  also  displayed  from  a  prominent  point 
over  the  main  entrance,  and  we  shall  continue  to  thus 
honor  and  observe  every  national  holiday."  We  do  not 
see  that  the  most  patriotic  American  could  find  anything 
to  cavil  at  m  this. — Eds.] 


A  Voice  from  Iowa. 

Dubuque,  Ia.,  February  22,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  beg  leave  to  inclose  herewith 
some  reasons  why  the  Republicans  of  Iowa  are  pressing 
Senator  Allison  for  the  Republican  Presidential  nomina- 
tion : 

Mr.  Allison  has  served  the  people  of  Iowa  in  Congress 
for  thirty-two  years,  eight  years  in  the  House  and  twenty- 
four  years  in  the  Senate.  He  has  just  been  again  elected 
by  the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party  to  another  term  in  the 
Senate.  The  great  issues  of  the  present  campaign  will 
be  those  of  revenue  and  currency.  Mr.  Allison  helped  to 
frame  the  revenue  measures  which  carried  us  through 
the  war.  He  represents  the  average  tariff  sentiment  of 
the  Republican  party.  He  has  no  superior  in  Congress 
in  financial  knowledge.  He  is  a  bi-metallist  and  favor- 
able to  the  issue  of  all  the  silver  that  can  be  kept  at  a 
parity  with  gold.  He  stood  like  a  rock  against  more 
greenback  inflation.  For  forty  years  he  has  been  identi- 
fied with  the  interests  and  growth  of  the  West. 

We  think  no  man  can  be  more  worthy  of  your  support 
than  Senator  Allison.  And  if  consistent  with  your  sense 
of  public  and  party  duty,  we  shall  be  very  grateful  for 
your  valued  cooperation.     Very  respectfully, 

Jacob  Rich. 
♦ 

The  "Examiner"  and  the  Brown  Case. 

San  Francisco,  February  25,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  The  leading  editorial  in  your 
paper,  issued  last  Friday  night,  seems  almost  inspired  in 
view  of  the  appearance  on  Saturday  morning  of  the  fol- 
lowing charges,  made  by  Judge  Campbell,  in  testifying 
in  the  Brown  case  :  "  It  is  to  the  interest  of  tJte  public  press 
to  protect  tluzt  class  "  (speaking  of  black-mailers).  "lam 
giving  facts  under  solemn  oath."  Also,  "  I  say  that  the 
press  have  helped  these  women,  by  standing  in  with  them, 
to  show  any  man  who  dares  to  make  complaint  against 
them  that  it  won't  do."  These  charges  are  allowed  to 
stand  uncontradicted.  They  were  publicly  made  on 
Thursday  night,  and  suppressed  by  the  Examiner  until 
Saturday  morning,  and  then  printed  under  the  head-lines : 
"She  is  Glad  to  be  Let  Alone,"  "Mrs.  Stockton 
Gives  her  Impressions  of  the  Church  Trial,"  thus 
seeking  to  hide  the  most  important  testimony  of  the 
whole  affair,  and  mislead  the  public  as  to  the  details 
which  followed,  in  the  finest  print.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  in  which  the  Examiner  is  engaged— protecting 
black-mailers  and  extortionists,  and  attacking  and  terri- 
fying plaintiffs  and  witnesses.     Yours  truly,     S.  M.  B. 


The  "Saturday  Review"  Commends  Protection. 
San  Francisco,  February  24,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  As  our  free-traders  are  continu- 
ally harping  on  the  cost  to  the  consumer  of  protection, 
the  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Saturday 
Review,  a  very  influential  English  weekly,  would  seem 
apropos.  On  page  13S,  issue  of  February  8th,  in  an 
editorial  on  John  Morley,  occurs  the  following:  "The 
United  States  can  do  with  an.  army  of  forty  thousand 
men,  because  the  United  States  have  no  colonies,  and 
hitherto  have  had  no  foreign  policy,  though  if  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  goes  on  expanding,  the  Americans  will  have 
to  support  bloated  armaments  like  European  powers. 
Mr.  Morley  should  also  remember  that  if  the  United 
States  are  the  most  lightly  taxed  country  in  the  world,  it 
is  because  they  make  foreign  producers  pay  a  large 
share  oftlteir  national  expenses."      Yours  truly, 

C.  T.  Deane. 


-Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Absolutejij  Pure-Delictous-Nutritious 


The  Breakfasf  Cocoa 

MADE1,    BY 

Walter  Baker  '&  Co.  L= 
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DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT.  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS.ASK  YOUR, GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  8cCo's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AYOJD  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condir 
tion  of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction- 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SATT,  DUCK-ALL  M'jIBEES  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  no  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  383;-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AJNT>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING." 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Belgic.  (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Coptic "Wednesday,  April  S 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  35 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Feb.  14,  29,  March  15,  30. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Feb.  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Feb.  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Feb.  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Feb.  7,  n,  15,  ig, 
23,  27,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Willamette 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Australian  SS.  MONOWAI,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,     Thursday,     March 
5th,  1F.U. 
SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,    Tuesday,    March     10th, 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  10  a.  m. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields.  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced   rates,    March    xoth,    and 
April  7th,  1896. 
Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steauien, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  'Wednesday. 

FROM    NHW    YORK  : 

Majestic March  zx 

Germanic March  18 

Teutonic March  25 


Britannic April  1 


Majestic April  3 

Germanic April  15 

Teutonic April  22 

Britannic April  29 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  _  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  .ill  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Hobart-Williaros  Engagement. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Hannah  Neil  Williams,  of  San  Rafael,  to 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  of  this  city.  Miss  Will- 
iams is  the  granddaughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E. 
Neil,  and  resides  with  them  at  their  home  in  San 
Rafael.  Mr.  Hobart  is  the  son  of  the  late  W.  S. 
Hobart,  of  this  city.  The  date  for  the  wedding  has 
not  yet  been  set. 

The  Holladay-Huntington  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Carrie  D.  Huntington  and 
Mr.  Edmund  Burke  Holladay  took  place  at  noon 
last  Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  the  uncle  and 
aunt  of  the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Collis  P.  Hunting- 
ton, in  New  York  city.  Miss  Huntington  is  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Solon  Huntington,  and  Mr. 
Holladay  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Holladay,  of  this  city.  He  was  recently  made  a 
counselor  of  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  and  is 
secretary  of  the  Bar  Association  of  this  city. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Frank  N. 
Clendennin,  rector  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  at  West- 
chester. Miss  Yager,  of  Onta,  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Pardee  acted  as  best 
man.  A  breakfast  was  served  after  the  ceremony. 
The  wedding  gifts  were  very  costly. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  Rountree  and  Dr. 
Charles  A.    McQuesten  will  take  place   to-day  at 
the  home  of  the  bride-elect  in  Alameda. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Georgia  M.  Wightman, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wightman,  Jr.^ 
and  Mr.  Douglass  B.  Crane  will  take  place  at 
noon  on  Monday,  March  gth,  at  St.  Stephen's 
Church,  Fulton  Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  who  is  about  to  leave 
for  Southern  California  to  join  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Harry 
Jerome,  has  invited  a  few  of  her  friends  to  a  fare- 
well tea  to  be  given  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at 
her  Sutter  Street  residence. 

Mrs.  Robert  A.  McLean  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day,  from  four  until  six  o'clock,  at  her  residence 
on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Monday  evening  at  their  home,  on 
Pacific  Avenue,  and  entertained  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss  May  Hoffman, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr. 
George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon, 
and  Mr.  Brendon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Jackson  Street,  and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward W.  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall, 
Miss  Averill,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  and  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  dinner-party  recently  at 
her  parents'  residence,  1315  Van  Ness  Avenue,  her 
guests  going  afterward  to  the  living-pictures  given 
at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker.  Among 
those  present  were  :  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Miss 
Alice  Hager,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Alice  Ann 
Clark,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  William  R. 
Heath,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Tarn 
McGrew,  and  Mr.  Addison  Mizner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Minthorn  Tompkins  gave  a  house- 
party  over  Washington's  Birthday  at  their  resi- 
dence at  San  Anselmo.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Sallie 
Maynard,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  Miss  Julia  Tomp- 
kins, Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  F.  A.  Green- 
wood, Mr.  George  B.  de  Long,  Mr.  Ernest  Folger, 
and  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness. 

The  Misses  Juliette  and  Hannah  Williams  had  a 
house-party  at  their  home  in  San  Rafael  on  Wash- 


Absolutely 
Pure 


ington's  Birthday,  and  entertained  Miss  Ella  Ho- 
bart, Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss 
Edith  McBean,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
William  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  Hobart  had  bis  four-in- 
hand  coach  over  there,  and  the  party  enjoyed  a 
long  drive. 

Miss  Ella  Goodall  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1317  Jackson  Street,  in  Oakland,  last  Tues- 
day as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Fanny  Crocker.  The 
others  present  were  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mrs. 
Frederick  H,  Green,  Mrs.  Louts  F.  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Eva 
Castle,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss  Ella  Morgan,  and  Miss  Alice  Owen. 

Mrs.  A.  Chabot  gave  a  lunch-party  at  Little  Lake 
Chabot,  Oakland,  on  Washington's  Birthday,  and 
entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Knight,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Henry  Haight,  Mr.  A.  A.  Moon,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Robert  Fitzgerald. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  luncheon  last  Wed- 
nesday at  her  home,  1001  Leavenworth  Street,  to 
Miss  Matlie  Whitiier.     Covers  were  laid  for  fifteen. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  pleasant  lunch- 
party  on  Friday  at  the  University  Club,  in  honor 
of  Miss  Jennie  Sherwood,  of  Spokane,  who  is  vis- 
iting here  for  a  few  months. 

Miss  Alice  Ann  Clark  gave  a  concert-party  this 
week  at  the  Auditorium  in  honor  of  Miss  May 
Hoffman,  which  was  followed  by  an  elaborate  sup- 
per. 

A  dinner-party  was  given  to  the  Misses  Morrison, 
of  San  Jose,  recently  at  the  Sainte  Claire  Club  by 
Mr.  Loring  G.  Nesmith,  president  of  the  club, 
Colonel  Moorhead,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Findlay.  Covers 
were  laid  for  sixteen  at  a  table  banked  with  Marie 
Louise  violets  and  canopied  with  smilax.  -The 
others  present  were  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer,  Miss 
Ryland,  Miss  Hanford,  of  Seattle,  Judge  W.  B. 
Gilbert,  Judge  Hawley,  Judge  Houghton,  Mr.  H. 
B.  Alvord,  and  Mr.  Schizas. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Late  mail  advices  from  Egypt  say  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  W.  Rose,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bolton,  Miss  Lizzie  M. 
Bolton,  Miss  Carroll,  and  Miss  Fanny  Carroll,  all  of  San 
Francisco,  are  now  on  the  same  dahabayeUi,  making  the 
Nile  tour.  They  were  somewhat  disturbed  as  to  their 
future  movements,  owing  to  the  fact  that  several  hundred 
cases  of  cholera  were  reported  in  Cairo,  and  quarantine 
was  being  declared  against  that  city  by  all  of  the  Le- 
vantine Mediterranean  ports.  They  were  even  appre- 
hensive that  they  might  be  detained  by  quarantine  at  the 
Italian  ports. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  who  has  been  spending 
some  weeks  in  Southern  California,  where  he  has  been 
pleasantly  entertained  at  Pasadena,  Riverside,  Santa 
Barbara,  and  other  points  of  interest,  has  returned. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Spreckels 's  sister.  Miss  Minnie  Jolliffe,  left  this 
week  for  China  and  Japan.  They  go  for  pleasure,  and 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Spreckels's  health,  and  it  will  de- 
pend upon  the  latter  whether  they  extend  their  trip  to 
one  around  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Cunningham  have  been  pass- 
ing the  week  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Lizzie  Carroll  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends 
in  San  Jose. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Kinstry  returned  last  Tuesday  from  a  visit  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  New  York,  and  Chicago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  of  Bakersfield,  intend 
to  pass  the  summer  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  General  and  Mrs.  Cosby,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Irvine  have  returned  to  then- 
ranch  in  Orange  County  after  a  prolonged  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Tevis  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Mauvais,  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  Hunt  are  making  a 
tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  W.  V.  Huntington  has  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  the  Misses  May  and 
Alice  Hoffman  have  returned  from  the  Eastern  States, 
where  they  have  been  since  last  October. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Hemphill  have  returned  from 
Europe. 

Major  J.  Henry  Mangels  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  passed  the  early  part  of  the  week 
in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Goodrich,  who  has  been  passing  the  winter 
in  Berkeley,  will  soon  return  to  her  country  home,  El 
Quito,  near  San  Jose",  for  the  summer. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Sprague,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who 
have  been  visiting  in  San  Jose",  left  last  Thursday  for  Del 
Monte.     They  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Sprague. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  returned  from  Portland,  Or.,  last 
week,  and  expects  to  leave  for  New  York  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  G-erstle  and  family,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Louis  Sloss  and  family,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss 
and  family  will  go  to  San  Rafael  early  in  May  to  occupy 
their  cottages  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Arnhold  will  pass  the  summer 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Paso 
Robles. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Olive  Holbrook  are 
visiting  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Hooker  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle,  aad 
Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  who  are  now  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
are  expected  to  return  here  about  the  middle  of  March. 


Miss  Jennie  Blair  is  interesting  her  charitably 
disposed  friends  in  a  raffle  for  a  beautiful  bed- 
spread, the  work  of  a  Mrs.  Gruelle,  who  will  be  the 
beneficiary.  The  bed-spread  is  of  English  applique" 
work  in  the  palm  design,  and  is  a  marvelous  piece 
of  workmanship.  The  tickets,  at  one  dollar  each, 
may  be  procured  from  Miss  Blair  at  her  residence, 
1315  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
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The  Closet  or  No  Use.  • 
The  family  with  a  skeleton 

Is  now  in  dire  dismay. 
For  fear  that  it  may  be  exposed 
By  use  of  Roentgen's  ray. 

— New  York  Herald. 


Cathode  Rays. 

Now  the  timid,  doubting  suitor. 

By  Professor  Roentgen's  art. 

May,  before  he  speaks,  discover 

If  she  has  a  marble  heart. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


Mr.  Frederick  Warde  will  deliver  a  lecture  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall  at  three  o'clock  next  Wednesday 
afternoon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change. 

"  So  Burton  wants  to  go  to  the  legislature,  does 
he  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  he  says  he  wants  to  find  out  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  all  these  bribery  stories." — Detroit 
News. 


Pommery  Sec. 
Of  all  champagnes,  Pommery  Sec  is  most  in  de- 
mand in  London  and  is  the  favorite  at  all  select 
gatherings.  Among  recent  prominent  affairs  it  was 
served  at  the  banquet  in  Atlanta  tendered  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland,  at  the  dinner  in  Hamburg  given  to 
the  German  Emperor,  and  at  the  banquet  in  Bor- 
deaux tendered  to  the  President  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  was  a  prominent  feature  at  the  dinner 
tendered  to  Paderewski  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  being 
exclusively  served  on  that  occasion.  At  the  various 
receptions  arranged  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Pom- 
mery Sec  is  invariably  served.  By  real  connois- 
seurs it  is  considered  the  ideal  champagne. 


—  Photographic  ouftits,  kodaks,  and  ma- 
terials.  New  '96  models.  Instruction  free.  HeDry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Hi 


There  is 


NO  SPOT 


in  the  world  which  has  a  better 
Winter  climate  than  California," 
affirms  the  Argonaut.  And  we  de- 
clare that  the  best  spot  in  Cali- 
fornia for  wintering  is  Byron  Hot 
Springs. 

A  combination  of  the  mild  cli- 
mate, the  Hot  Mud  Baths,  and  the 
Hot  Salt  Spring  is  a  sure  cure  for 
Rheumatism. 

BYRON    HOT    SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


"Stamped  writing-paper  is 
wasteful." 

Is  letter-writing  wasteful  ?  Are 
the  sweet  nothings  that  flow  from 
the  heart  to  pen  and  paper  and 
on  again  to  another  heart  —  are 
they  wasteful  ? 

Stamped  paper  is  wasteful  un- 
less it  is  beautiful. 

H  S  Crocker  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bosh  street 


AS 

WE  HAVE  SAID 
BEFORE™ 


NEED 

NO  REPAIRS 


"Built  Like  a  Watch"     V^ 

and  run  as  easy  " 

Ride  an  Olive  Green  Sterling  in  *96 
Our  New  Catalog  is  a  beauty! 

STERLING  CYCLE  WORKS 

Pacific  Coast  Branch 
314  Post  Street,  San  Francisco 

; 


DISTRESSING 

DISEASES 

OF  THE 

SKIN 

Instantly 

Relieved 

and  Speedily 

Cured  by 


Speedt  Cube  Treatme^tt. — Warm 
baths,  with  Cuticura  Soap,  gentle  applications  of 
CoTiCTJRA  (ointment),  and  mild  doseB  of  Cuticura 
Resolvent  (the  Dew  blood  purifier!. 
Sold  throuzOoui  the  world.  Untied  depot:  F.  Nkwbeet  fc  ^oss, 
London.  Potter  1>kdg  ahd  Cn::i    Coep.,So!c  Propa..  Boston. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  (1  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.1  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     RoMEiKEsends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENXTE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  anv  subiect 


'trainers 


»  »  » 


patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  nojtjt 
secrets  about  making 
a  cup  of  GhirardelWs 
Cocoa,  j*  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit.  Jt  No 
waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any 
time,  as  desired  ;^  £• 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  refreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
32  Cups  for  25c. 
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Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Commander  James  W.  Carlin,  U.  S.  N., 
will  commence  his  duties  to-day  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Independence  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  and  report 
for  duty  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  officers  ordered  to 
convene  there  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  rules  for  the 
small-arms  firing  for  this  season. 

Rear-Admiral  C.  C.  Carpenter,  U.  S.  N.,  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  last  Thursday. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  William 
C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss  Margaret 
Schenck,  daughter  of  Captain  A.  D.  Schenck,  Second 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Captain  B.  F.  Day,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  commander  of 
the  Baltimore,  is  passing  his  leave  of  absence  at  New- 
tonville,  Mass. 

Captain  Cunliffe  H.  Murray,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  as  professor  of  military  science  and 
tactics  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Captain  William  Stephenson,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  on  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Canby  during  the 
absence  of  Assistant-Surgeon  Benjamin  Brooke,  U.  S. 
A.,  at  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Captain  "William  W.  Robinson,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
appointed  post  quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  H.  E.  Parmenter,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Bureau  of  Equipment  and  ordered  to 
the  Albatross. 

Lieutenant  H.  Kimmell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Monterey. 

Lieutenants  S.  S.  Jordan,  Delamere  Skerrett,  and  E.  F. 
McGlachlin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  ordered 
to  report  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  examination  for  pro- 
motion. 

Lieutenant  James  B.  Erwin,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  extension  on  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  Angel  Island,  relieving 
Lieutenant  Charles  E.  B.  Flags,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been 
ordered  to  Fort  Duchesne. 

Assistant-Engineer  A.  Hartrath,  U.  S.N.,  is  passing 
his  leave  of  absence  in  Chicago. 

Ensign  A.  L.  Willard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Albatross,  and  granted  one  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence, 

Mrs.  E.  K.  Moore,  wife  of  Lieutenant  E.  K.  Moore, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Curtis,  wife  of  Com- 
mander Frank  Curtis,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Berkeley.  Both 
ladies  are  sisters  of  Mr.  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  play- 
wright. 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Anderson  ;  solos  by  Miss  Edith  Scott  Waters, 
Miss  Elna  C.  Olsson,  Mr.  H.  E.  Medley,  and  Miss 
Mary  Pasmore.  Mr.  Pasmore's  waltz-song,  "  Here's 
a  Health,"  that  made  a  hit  at  the  last  concert,  will 
be  repeated  by  the  Euterpeans  by  special  request. 


The  fiftieth  of  the  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular 
Concerts  will  be  given  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  this  (Sat- 
urday) afternoon.  An  unusually  interesting  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  including  violin  solos  by 
Mr.  Beel,  and  songs  by  Mr.  Charles  J.  Dyer.  In  ac- 
cordance with  a  suggestion  made  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Webb  Howard,  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Perry  Evans,  the  patrons  of  the  "  Pop"  Concerts 
will  hold  an  informal  reception,  after  the  concert, 
to  greet  Mrs.  Carr  and  her  fellow-artists,  and  to 
express  appreciation  of  their  promotion  of  musical 
interest  in  the  community. 

1  Marsick,  the  famous  violinist  of  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, will  appear  in  a  recital  at  the  California 
Theatre  on  Friday  night,  March  6th.  ("The  virtuoso 
will  upon  this  occasion  render  a  programme  of  rare 
excellence.  Seats  are  to  be  50  cents,  75  cents, 
Si. 00,  and  $1.50,  and  will  be  placed  on  sale  at  the 
box-office  of  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  Monday 
morning.  The  violinist  has  decided  to  appear  also 
at  the  Baldwin  on  Sunday  night,  March  8th,  in  a 
grand  orchestral  concert. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  Loring  Club  gave  its  third  concert  of  the 
nineteenth  season  last  Thursday  evening  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  P. 
Hughes.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Ardella 
Mills,  soprano,  Mrs.  Carmichael  -  Carr,  pianist, 
Mr.  Bernhard  Mollenhauer,  violinist,  and  Mr. 
Henry  Bretherick,  organist.  A  large  and  fashion- 
able audience  enjoyed  the  following  programme  : 

{a)  "Vintage  Song,"  Mendelssohn,  (b)  "  The  Parting," 
Isenmann  ;  "  Blue  Flowers  Reflected,"  Weinzierl ;  violin 
solo,  "  Zigeunerweisen,"  Saras  ate ;  "The  Warning," 
Gade  ;  "  The  Nun  of  Nidaros,"  op.  83,  Buck  ;  "  Sere- 
nade," Beschnitt ;  soprano  solo,  "  Cantilene  :  Cinq  Mars," 
Gounod;  "Stars  in  Heaven,"  Rheinberger ;  violin  solo, 
(a)  "  Berceuse,"  Sauret,  (b)  Caprice,  Ogareu  ;  "  The  Sig- 
nal Resounds,"  Buck. 

♦  ■  — 

The  University  of  California  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Club  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Auditorium  on 
Monday  evening,  March  2d,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  The 
gree  club  has  lately  received  a  large  number  of 
the  latest  glee-club  songs  from  the  East,  and  an 
entirely  new  programme  will  be  presented.  This 
will  be  the  first  appearance  of  the  mandolin  club, 
which  was  organized  at  the  university  last  fall. 
The  club  will  also  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Olive  Reed 
Batchelder,  contralto,  and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Parcells, 
violinist.  Souvenir  programmes  have  been  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Qninan,  of  the  Josh.  The  following 
ladies  will  be  patronesses  of  the  concert : 

Mesdames  W.  F.  McNutt,  William  Thomas,  Clark  W. 
Crocker,  James  Carolan,  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  W.  P.  Shaw, 
Henry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  William  M.  Graham,  W.  J.  Somers, 
T.  B.  Bishop,  William  M.  Gwin,  W.  R.  Smedberg,  W. 
P.  Morgan,  Ira  Pierce,  Gordon  Blanding,  George  A. 
Knight,  N.  D.  Rideout,  Charles  Holbrook,  M.  P. 
Jones,  R.  A.  McLean,  A.  L.  Bancroft,  Sidney  M.  Smith, 
and  Monroe  Salisbury. 

The  first  of  the  concerts  by  the  Sousa  Band  took 
place  at  the  Auditorium,  on  Jones  and  Eddy  Streets, 
last  night,  too  late  for  notice  in  this  issue.  There 
will  be  concerts  there  again  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon and  evening,  and  the  last  of  the  series  will  be 
given  on  Sunday  evening,  when  the  programme 
will  be  made  up  entirely  of  Mr.  Sousa's  composi- 
tions. The  popularity  of  Mr.  Sousa's  famous  band 
during  the  Midwinter  Fair  two  years  ago  has  not 
been  forgotten,  and  a  number  of  theatre-parties 
have  been  arranged  to  take  advantage  of  this  brief 
series  of  concerts.  In  addition  to  the  fifty  musicians 
who  constitute  the  band,  the  programme  will  in- 
clude numbers  by  Miss  Myrta  French,  soprano  ; 
Miss  Currie  Duke,  violinist  ;  Arthur  Pryor,  a  noted 
young  trombonist  ;  and  Signor  Simone  Mantia. 

The  Euterpe  and  Orpheus  Quartets  will  give  the 
second  of  their  series  of  three  concerts  at  Beethoven 
Hall  on  next  Friday  evening  at  eight  o'clock. 
Among  the  special  features  will  be  Walter's  dream- 
song  and  the  quintet  from  Wagner's  "  Meister- 
singer,"  sung  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Rixford  and  the  Orpheus 
Quartet ;   a  piano  solo  by  Miss   Helen  Marshall 


Paderewski  goes  East  directly  after  the  farewell 
concert  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day) night.  This  will  not  be  a  recital  but  a  con- 
cert, in  which  both  Paderewski,  the  greatest  of  liv- 
ing pianists,  and  Marsick,  one  of  the  foremost 
violinists  of  the  world,  will  take  part.  Marsick  is 
first  professor  of  the  violin  at  the  Paris  Conserva- 
tory, and  the  instrument  he  will  use  at  this  concert 
is  a  splendid  one,  being  insured  for  seven  thousand 

five  hundred  dollars. 

♦ 

The  Columbia  Theatre  will  be  the  scene  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Rosewald  Memorial  Fund  next  Fri- 
day afternoon  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  Professor 
Bernard  Moses  will  read  an  illustrated  musical 
lecture  which  was  written  by  the  late  J.  H.  Rose- 
wald, and  the  musical  selections  will  be  rendered 
by  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  Mr. 
Frank  Coffin,  Miss  Lillian  Morey,  and  Miss  Ada 
E.  Weigel.  _ 

A  concert  will  be  given  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  next 
Wednesday  evening  by  the  Knickerbocker  Male 
Quartet,  assisted  by  the  Chicago  Lady  Quartet, 
Miss  Nettie  M.  Jackson,  impersonator,  and  Mr. 
Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  pianist.  The  programme 
that  has  been  arranged  will  prove  very  interesting. 


A  curious  performance  is  being  given  nightly  at 
j  one  of  the  minor  places  of  amusement.  It  is  a 
fight  between  a  man  and  a  game-cock.  The  man 
is  made  up  to  represent  a  gigantic  Bantam,  and  the 
game  little  bird,  on  being  placed  on  the  stage,  no 
sooner  sees  the  tremendous  replica  of  himself  than 
he  crows  in  challenge,  trails  his  wings,  and  flies 
straight  at  the  head  of  his  antagonist.  Though 
that  head  is  twice  as  big  as  his  own  body,  he  fights 
away  with  astonishing  pluck,  and  the  performance 
ends  with  victory  perched  on  his  banner. 


A  French  paper,  devoted  to  the  building  trade, 
has  recently  invited  architects  to  discuss  the  accom- 
modation of  bicycles  in  private  houses. 


—  Hammersmith  &  Field  desire  to  inform 
their  friends  and  patrons  that  their  financial  em- 
barassment  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  having  made  a 
final  statement  with  their  creditors.  We  have  re- 
fitted our  store  and  purchased  an  entirely  new  stock 
of  jewelry,  silverware,  etc.  The  same  courteous 
and  prompt  attention  will  be  shown  as  before,  in 
the  firm  belief  that  we  can  serve  them  better  than 
ever. 


—  Every  day  we  receive  numerous  letters 
and  testimonials  from  people  throughout  the  State, 
troubled  with  rheumatism  and  gout.  "  Bythinia," 
Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal  water,  cured 
them,  will  cure  you.  Try  it ;  25  cents  per  bottle. 
One  glass  a  day  will  do  it.  Main  office,  29  Market 
Street,  S.  F. 

—  Oculists  will  be  pleased  to  state  to 
patients  that  our  spectacle  and  eye-glass  work  is 
unsurpassed.  Prices  moderate.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Miss  Lucile  is  still  in  New  York,  and 
will  be  back  about  March  1st  with  an  elegant  assort- 
ment of  hats  and  bonnets.  139  Post  Street,  Liebes 
Building, 

.  ♦  . 

—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  A    LARGE    PAIR    OF    ELK    ANTLERS,    NICELY 

mounted,    for  sale   at   a  great  sacrifice  at  J.  M. 
Pierce's,  735  Market  Street,  opposite  the  Examiner. 


—  STEEL-DIE  AND  COPPER-PLATE  ENGRAVING. 

Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  Street. 


—  THE  BEST  OF  ALL  CORSETS  AND  WAISTS  ARE 

the  G.  D.     Try  them. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carrnany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


AN    AMERICAN    PAINTER. 


Charles  Walter  Stetson. 


It  is  said  that  very  soon,  in  a  certain  charming 
gallery  in  this  city,  Mr.  Charles  Walter  Stetson  is 
to  show  a  collection  of  his  remarkable  pictures  to 
the  people  of  San  Francisco.  For  some  time,  Mr. 
Stetson  has  been  quietly  living  in  Pasadena,  and  his 
whereabouts  have  probably  been  more  familiar  to 
the  roving  Eastern  tourist  already  conversant  with 
his  fame  than  to  us  among  whom  he  has  come. 
The  announcement  brings  to  mind  some  of  the  in- 
teresting facts  connected  with  Mr.  Stetson's  first 
appearance  before  the  public  of  Boston  and  New 
York. 

In  1883,  in  the  Art  Club  Gallery  of  Providence, 
there  was  a  quiet,  unnoticed  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  a  young,  almost  unknown,  painter,  the  son  of  a 
Baptist  minister  in  New  England.  Among  the  vis- 
itors to  that  exhibition  were  a  Boston  dealer  and 
his  wife,  who  were  so  strongly  impressed  with  the 
individuality  and  beauty  of  the  pictures  they  saw, 
that  an  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr.  Stetson  for 
the  transfer  of  the  exhibition  to  Boston.  Here  he 
was  as  absolutely  unknown  as  he  is  to-day  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  pictures  were  duly  sent,  and — owing  to  other 
matters — the  artist  actually  forgot  all  about  the  date 
of  the  exhibition,  until  a  week  or  so  afterward  he 
was  surprised  by  a  check  on  account  from  the  Bos- 
ton dealer  for  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  which 
represented  the  sales  the  day  before  the  show 
opened. 

It  was  a  most  unexpected  success,  and  ranged 
the  critics  on  his  side  almost  universally — such  men 
as  Charles  de  Kay,  the  late  John  Boyle  O'Reilly, 
and  James  Jackson  Jarves,  the  latter  being  held 
by  many  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  to  have  been 
our  foremost  critic  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  Jarves  was  then  near  the  end  of  his  life  and 
little  likely  to  give  undeserved  and  unqualified 
praise,  but  he  said  at  that  time,  while  he  pointed 
out  the  weaknesses  of  the  work  before  him,  that 
he  knew  of  no  young  American  painter  who  seemed 
to  possess  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  masters 
—especially  about  Mr.  Stetson's  color  and  his  por- 
traits was  he  enthusiastic  and  earnest. 

Mr.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly  said,  at  this  early  period  : 
"  In  any  capital  of  the  world  I  believe  that  such 
pictures  would  attract  attention.  We  have  a  great 
colorist  and  idealist  among  us.  There  are  touches 
in  all  this  man's  pictures,  and  there  are  some  whole 
canvases  that,  while  utterly  original,  suggest  the 
greatest  painters,  and  the  suggestion  is  more  in 
power  and  boldness  than  in  manner."  This  re- 
markable and  sudden  success  has  grown  until  to- 
day, and  among  the  great  picture  collections  of  the 
East  Mr.  Stetson's  work  is  well  represented. 

In  Boston  especially  there  are  many  private  own- 
ers of  his  paintings,  and  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
there  has  one  of  his  most  important  works,  "  The 
Rajah's  Peacocks."  Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke,  of 
New  York,  who  bought  one  of  his  early  and  char- 
acteristic works,  "The  Burial  of  a  Suicide"  ;  Mr. 
Charles  de  Kay,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  of  Chicago,  Mr. 
George  E.  Tewksbury,  of  Topeka,  who  owns  about 
forty  of  his  canvases  ;  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Bates,  of  Provi- 
dence, whose  splendid  collection  of  engravings  is 
well  known — are  among  some  of  the  best-known 
holders  of  Mr.  Stetson's  work. 

A  description  of  the  kind  of  pictures  which  Mr. 
Stetson  paints  would  take  a  longer  time  and  col- 
umn than  the  magazine  of  to-day  can  afford — he 
paints  all  sorts  of  things  :  Landscapes  of  a  natural- 
istic sort  and  of  an  imaginative  sort,  figures 
and  figures  in  imaginary  landscapes  (what  the 
newspaper  reporter  calls  ideal  landscapes,  though 
they  are  only  real  ones,  put  into  emotional 
keys).  His  figures  which  express  movement  are 
considered  especially  "  characteristic."  As  to 
manner  of  treatment,  this  is  even  more  hard 
to  tell — his  pictures  have  been  likened  to  Diaz, 
Delacroix,  Monticelli,  Henner,  Giorgione,  Schia- 
voni,  Vedder,  Blake,  and  William  Rimmer.  And 
these  names  are  not  more  antagonistic  than  will  be 
the  .  opinions  of  those  who  see  the  approaching 
show.  It  will  be,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  the  arena  of 
dissension — rousing  either  ardent  enthusiasm  or  its 
opposite.  In  either  case,  it  will  be  interesting,  for 
in  it  one  sees  the  powerful  and  independent  expres- 
sion of  a  painter  who  is  also  a  poet  and  a  thinker. 

As  to  the  peculiarity  of  his  style,  Mr.  Stetson  tells 
a  story  which  is  worth  reproducing.  A  short  time 
since,  a  Chicago  artist  was  visiting  him  at  his  Pasa- 
dena studio  and  saw  his  work  for  the  first  time. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  tell  Mr.  Stetson  of  whom 
his  work  reminded  him,  saying  he  saw  a  picture  by 
this  artist  in  Chicago.  It  transpired  from  his  de- 
scription that  it  was  Mr.  Stetson's  own  "  Pagan 
Procession,"  owned  by  Mr.  Ellsworth,  in  the  Art 
Institute.  He  suddenly  said,  as  if  he  had  had  a 
revelation  :  "  Bless  me  1  I  know  of  whom  you  re- 
mind me — it's  yourself  1  " 

Among  the  coming  pictures  are  several  of  which 
the  inspiration  is  the  dreamy  Southern  California 
landscape,  with  its  pulsating,  glowing  day  color  and 
tropical  night  effect.  It  will  be  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  effect  of  one  of  these  especially — called' 
"  The  Easter  Offering."  It  is  one  of  our  Southern 
California  calla-fields  by  moonlight  —  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  blossoms  at  least — under  the  light 
of  a  nearly  full  moon.  Nobody  who  has  not  seen 
such  a  scene  will  believe  it,  and  those  who  have 
are  quite  likely  to  think  it  false.  Mr.  Sylvester 
Baxter,  in  the  Boston  Herald,  wrote  some  time 
ago  in  reference  to  Mr.  Stetson's  pictures  :  ' '  While 
it  is  well  that  realism  has  become  the  mode  of  ex- 
pression to-day,  and,  therefore,  facts  are  to  be  truly 
depicted  and  by  new  study  revealed  in  unsuspected 
lights  and  relations,  nevertheless  we  still  spend 
much  of  our  life  in  dreams,  and  to  dream  is  often 
pleasant.  Mr.  Stetson  has  a  gift  of  embodying  his 
fascinating  dreams  in  shapes  that  we  all  may  be- 
hold, and  when  we  remember  how  the  strange 
mirror  of  our  own  dream  life  often  distorts  its 
reflections,  we  can  overlook  the  errors  in  draw- 
ing that  constitute  our  artist's  chief  fault.  The 
Southern  California  landscape,  in  character  so 
like  the  shores  of  the  midland  sea  where  lies 
the  fable-land  of  his  subjects,  has  furnished  an  im- 
portant element  in  Mr.  Stetson's  work.  He  is  true 
to  the  character  of  this  landscape,  with  the  truth  of 
poetic  fidelity — fidelity  to  spirit,  to  atmosphere,  as 
in  the  noble  forms  of  the  lofty,  superbly  rounded 
mountains,  the  luxuriance  of  friendly  nature,  the 
joyous  glow  of  the  sunny,  blossoming  land." 

A  more  interesting  event  than  this  exhibition  is 
likely  to  prove  has  not  taken  place  in  the  art 
world  of  San  Francisco  for  long,  and  artists  and 
amateurs  will  look  forward  to  it  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipation. We  hope  that  some  of  the  examples 
which  Mr.  Stetson  sends  us  will  make  their  perma- 
nent home  here. 


USE    ONLY 


MDRRAY  &  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

CBIFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES? 

Riding  a  vicious  horse  or  an  un- 
reliable wheel  is  much  the  same. 
The  pleasure  of  the  ride  in  both 
cases  is  spoiled  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  your  mount  can  not  be 
relied  on. 

L.et  us  show  you  a  TRIBUNE  or 
WINTON  Wheel,  either  of  which 
can  be  depended  on. 

TRIBUNE— WINTON 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS. 


IS  THE 
MOUNT 
FOR  '96 


BARNES 
BICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  GO. 

16-18  Drumm  St. 

RETAIL  STORE:      I 

1640  Market  St.  \ 

Ban  Francisco,  CaL 


f/  whiter 
'  RIMMED  V 

Hummer, 
";  Is  a 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  S  COMPANY, 

Japanese  Goods 

Art  Pottery,  Curios,  and  Bugs 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtla  Avenues. 


The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 
Special   Pride    Taken   in   the 

Excellence    of    the    Culglne. 
Elegantly    Furnished    Booms 

Single    and    En    Suite. 
Permanent  Onests   Will    he 

Given  Special   Rates. 
Elevator  Buns  Day  and  Night. 


HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


T  H  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  1896. 


Flower  Festivals, 

1  Fiestas, 
I  Rose  Carnivals, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6tll  to  9th,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thine  that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 

REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


Bicycle  Riding  academies 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  EQUIPMENT  A»  D 
SERVICE  ARE  CONDUCTED  AT  THESE  CON- 
VENIENT locations: 

New  York:  930-945.  8th  Ave. 

Chicago:  85  Hadison  St. 

Boston:  174  Columbus  Ave. 

Brooklyn:  342-344  Flatbush  Ave. 

Washington:  1325. 14th  St.,  N.  W. 

Detroit:  201  Woodward  Ave. 

ONLY    THE      HIGHFST     GRADE     WHEELS     MADE 

RAMBLER    BICYCLES 

are  used.   Salesrooms  and  renting  departments  attached. 

Purchasers  taught  to  ride  free.      Handsome  catalogues 

on  application.       GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  HFii.  CO. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  E.  "Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

aiid   Stockton  Streets,    San    Francisco. 


Clara—"  Oh,  it  seems  so  strange  to  be  engaged." 
May — "  It  certainly  does — the  first  time." — Truth. 

Jess — "  George  asked  me  last  night  if  the  roses 
on  your  cheeks  were  genuine."  Bess — "And  you 
said  ?  "    Jess — "  Nothing — simply  winked." — Puck. 

"  Will  you  be  my  wife,  Fraulein  Paula,  and 
make  me  happy?"  "I  am  sorry,  doctor,  but  1 
should  like  to  be  happy  myself."— Humoristische 
Blotter. 

Sunday-school  teacher—"  '  And  the  prophet  rent 
his  clothes."  Johnny,  what  does  that  mean?" 
Johnny — "  I  s'pose  he  didn't  have  the  price  to  buy 
'em." — Ex. 

Mrs.  von  Blumer — "You  seem  to  be  confident 
that  your  husband  will  come  home  from  his  club 
all  right."  Mrs.  Dimpleton—"  1  am.  He  went 
there  on  his  wheel," — Vogue. 

"  Any  amusement  in  this  town  to-night?"  asked 
the  stranger.  "  I  reckon  there's  goin'  to  be  a  lect- 
ure," replied  the  grocery  man  ;  "  I've  been  selhn' 
eggs  all  day." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"  You  ought  to  take  pattern  by  your  friend,  Au- 
gusta. She  is  so  cleanly  in  her  habits  that  she 
washes  herself  three  times  a  day."  "  Aud  no  won- 
der— her  sweetheart  is  a  chimney-sweep." — Dagens 
Nyheter. 

S/te—"  What  do  you  mean,  sir,  by  kissing  me  ? 
What  do  you  mean  ?  "  He — "  Er — nothing."  She 
"  Then  don't  you  do  it  again.  I  don't  want  any 
man  kissing  me  unless  he  means  business." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

First  detective — "  Ah-ha  1  Now  I  understand 
why  the  safe  was  not  blown  open.  This  burglary 
was  committed  by  a  woman."  Second  detective — 
"  How  do  you  know?"  First  detective — "Here's 
the  hair-pin." — Puck. 

His  great  mistake  :  The  wife — "  When  you  pro- 
posed to  me,  John,  did  you  think  I  would  accept 
you  ?  "  T/ie  husband — "  Not  the  first  time."  The 
wife — "The  second?"  The  husband — "I  wasn't 
going  to  propose  but  once." — Puck. 

"  Dr.  Jarley  is  simply  wrapped  up  in  his  profes- 
sion." "  I  should  say  he  was.  Why,  they  do  say 
that  when  he  proposed  to  Madge  Willoughby  he 
never  squeezed  her  hand  once,  but  kept  his  thumb 
on  her  pulse  all  the  time." — Bazar. 

"  Why  does  the  baggageman  handle  those  new 
trunks  so  carefully  ?  "  "  He  doesn't  want  them  to 
have  an  old,  traveled  look,  because  the  people  who 
own  them  are  just  married,  and  new  trunks  are  a 
dead  give-away." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  begin,  sir,"  said  the 
would-be  son-in-law,  as  a  starter.  "  Permit  me  to 
help  you  out,"  said  the  old  man.  The  words  were 
polite  enough,  but  the  young  man  thought  he  saw 
a  glare  and  got  out  unassisted. — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

The  serpent  smiled  affably.  "  Have  an  apple  ?  " 
he  insinuated.  The  mother  of  the  race  shrugged 
her  shoulders.  "  Not  this  Eve,"  she  rejoined  ; 
"  s'm'other  Eve."  "This,"  mused  the  tempter, 
with  a  dazed  look  and  a  slight  shiver,  "  must  be  the 
woman's  version.     Ah,  yes." — Detroit  Tribune. 

Wanderer — "  Yes,  lady  ;  a  few  years  ago  I  was 
just  rollin'  in  wealth."  Kind-ltearied  housekeeper — 
"  Poor  man  1  here  is  a  quarter.  Rum  did  it,  I 
suppose?"  Wanderer — "  No'm.  Religion."  Kind- 
hearted  housekeeper — "Religion?"  Wanderer  — 
"  Yes'm  ;  I  was  one  of  the  most  successful  burglars 
in  the  country  ;  but  I  got  religion  and  couldn't 
work  at  me  trade  no  more.     Thanks." — Puck. 

Ruggles — "  Congratulations,  old  boy  !  How  are 
the  wife  and  baby  getting  along  ?  "  Struggles — 
"  Finely,  thanks."  Ruggles — "  I  tell  you,  babies 
are  blessings  !  "  Struggles — "  You  bet !  If  this 
one  hadn't  come  right  now,  I  don't  know  what 
we'd  have  done  for  our  winter's  coal."  Ruggles — 
"  What's  the  birth  of  a  baby  got  to  do  with  coal  ?  " 
Struggles — "You  see,  my  wife's  rich  brother  al- 
ways sends  a  check  for  fifty  dollars  to  start  the 
baby's  bank-book." — Puck. 


Irritation  of  the  throat  and  hoarseness 
are  immediately  relieved  by  "Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches."     Have  them  always  ready. 


Steedman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  arid  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.Noyes,  820 Powers'  Block, Rochester,  N.Y. 


SMOKING  TOBACCO. 


All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  yon  so 
quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  PEBFECTION.  "We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 
address.  Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,  1  lb., 
$1.30  ;  H  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.  Cata- 
logue free. 

:     SURBRUG,  159  Fulton  St., 
BLASKOWER I  CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


HAINES  BROS.  PIANO, 


Patti's    preference  ;    also    re- 
nowned Hush   &  Gerts  Piano. 


A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.,  324  Post  Street,  S.  F 


DOES     THE     MOST 
BEAUTIFUL.      WORK 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  413  Montgomery  Street. 


ling  reason  lor  warranting  our  stvii.us  per 
si  page  of  Catalogue,  is,  we  raise  a  large  por- 
tion oi'tuem.     As  Llit  original  in  t  inducers  of 
tbeCory  ami  Longfellow  Corns,  Miller  Cream 
Melon,  Ohio  and  Burbank  Potatoes,  Warren, 
Hubbard  and    Marbleliead   Squashes,  Marble 
head  Early  Marrowfat   Pea,  Eclipse  Beet,  Keu- 
ueky    Wonder   and     Marble-heart     Horticultural 
t-ans,  Southport  Early  Globe  and   Dan  vers'  Kert 
obe  Onions,  All  Seasons  and  Marbleheail  Mam- 
th  Cabbages  mid  numerous  other  valuable  vege- 
s.  we  solicit  a  share  of  the  public  patronage.    Our  _ 
_  of  Vegetables  and  Flower  Seed  for  isue,  containing  * 
oftheold  will  besent/ree.    J.J.H. GREGORYS  SON,Harl>lpliciat1,Hius.  y 


Comfortable  Feet 

Cost  nothing  extra.  Good- 
year Welts  make  comfortable 
feet.  They  are  leather  shoes, 
not  rubber — better  than  hand 
sewed  shoes,  but  cost  less. 
All  dealers  sell  them.         M 

GOODYEAR  SHOE   MACH'Y  CO.,    BOSTON. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations   BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


New  Diuretic, 
Gluten  Dyspepn 

Pamphlet 

Unrivaled  in  . 
Write  Farwell 


CRYSTALS 

Tonic  Cereal ;  also 

'  Diabetes  Flour, 

Triples  Free. 

,  A-k  Dealers, or 
terto^p,  N.Y.,  DAA. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Mr.  Bert  M.  Moses,  the  advertisement 
and  business  writer  of  502  Third  street, 
Brooklyn,  relates  that  he  recently  had 
occasion  to  consult  Dr.  J.  S.  Carreau, 
a  well-known  physician  of  18  West 
Twenty-first  street,  New  York  City,  for 
a  stomach  trouble  which  was  pronounced 
a  type  of  dyspepsia.    "  After  consultation," 
writes  Mr.  Moses,  "the  Doctor  gave  me 
a  prescription,  and  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  to  note  that  the  formula  was 
nearly  identical  with  that  of  Ripans 
Tabules,  for  which  I  bad,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  prepared  advertising  matter. 
I  had  Dr.  Carreau's  prescription  filled, 
and  it  proved  satisfactory,  giving  quick 
relief.     A  week  later,  when  I  had  taken 
all  the  medicine,  I  again  called  on  the 
Doctor  and  mentioned  the  similarity  of 
his  prescription  and  the  proprietary     ' 
remedy  spoken  of,  showing  him  both 
the  remedy  itself  and  the  formula.     The 
Doctor  was  at  first  somewhat  inclined  to 
criticise  what  he  called  patent  medicines, 
but  appeared  to  be  surprised  when  he 
noted  to  what  extent  his  own  prescription 
conformed  to  the  formula  I  showed 
him.     It  was  practically  the  same.     After 
a  short  time  devoted  to  noting  the  careful 
manner  in  which  the  proprietary  medicine 
was  prepared,  he  wound  up  by  prescribing 
it  for  my  case.     Of  course  I  had  to  pay 
him  for  telling  me  to  do  this,  but  it 
was  worth  the  cost  to  have  such  high 
professional  assurance  that  the  advertised 
-     article  was,  in  fact,  the  scientific  formula 
that  it  purported  to  be.     I  might  have 
taken  the  proprietary  medicine  in  the 
beginning  and  saved  the  Doctor's  fee, 
but  I  think  the  confidence  I  have  acquired 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  remedy,  through 
the  Doctor's  indorsement  of  it,  is  well 
worth  the  fee." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  io  cents. 


j SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Eft  1  A  ttT  1  fk.  i  Furnished  with  customers  and 

,  MARTIN     CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 
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On  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  Senator  Morrill,  of  Yer- 
The  Traitorous  mont>  the  Patriarch  of  the  Senate,  moved 
Silver  to   take  up  the   Revenue  Tariff  Bill,  passed 

Senators.  by   the  House   during   the   holidays.     The 

bill  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  33  to  22.  Of  those  who 
voted  against  taking  up  the  measure,  22  were  Democrats,  6 
were  Populists,  and  5  were  senators  from  the  silver  States 
who  were  elected  as  Republicans. 

These  five  men  were  Teller,  of  Colorado,  Dubois,  of  Idaho, 
Cannon,  of  Utah,  and  Carter  and  Mantle,  of  Montana. 

These  five  men  by  their  action  have  tied  the  hands  of  the 
Republican  party.  They  have  forced  the  Republican  party 
to  admit  to  the  country  that  it  is  unable  to  legislate  upon  the 
leading  Republican  issue — the  tariff.  They  have  with  the 
bludgeon  of  silver  "held  up:'  their  political  friends  and 
associates  like  footpads  in  the  night.     They  are  not  Repub- 


licans. They  are  traitors  to  their  party.  They  are  political 
outcasts. 

We  hope  that  these  five  men  will  receive  the  treatment 
which  their  conduct  deserves.  Carter,  of  Montana,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Committee.  It  is  his  duty 
to  call  to  order  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  St. 
Louis.  But  Carter  is  no  longer  a  Republican.  The  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  should  meet,  force  Carter  to  re- 
sign, and  fill  his  place  with  a  Republican. 

Teller,  of  Colorado,  and  Carter,  of  Montana,  both  have 
made  speeches  declaring  that  they  "can  not  be  read  out"  of 
the  Republican  party.  Very  true — they  ^a"  not  They 
have  read  themselves  out.  Teller,  in  his  harangue,  declared 
that  he  would  stay  in  the  Republican  party  as  long  as  he 
pleased,  and  go  out  when  he  got  ready.  He  is  mistaken. 
He  will  not  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  he  will  go  out 
now.  There  is  no  place  in  the  Republican  party  for  traitors. 
Any  man  who  threatens  to  go,  has  gone.  Let  these  five  so- 
called  Republicans  go.  Let  them  join  their  associates,  Jones 
and  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  in  the  Populist  camp.  It  is  the 
only  place  for  Republican  traitors.  Even  the  Democrats 
will  not  have  them. 

If  these  five  senators  think  they  can  dominate  the  Re- 
publican party,  they  are  mistaken.  No  five  men  can 
crack  the  whip  over  that  party.  If  these  or  any  other 
silver  senators  think  they  can  intimidate  the  Republican 
party  by  saying  that  there  shall  be  no  protection  to  home  in- 
dustry until  there  is  free  coinage  of  silver,  they  will  find 
out  their  mistake.  The  silver  States  in  all  have  thirty-six 
electoral  votes,  yet  all  of  them  do  not  follow  these  traitors 
in  their  treachery.  The  five  renegade  Republicans  represent 
less  than  one-third  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the  silver  States. 

There  is  in  the  American  heart  a  deep-rooted  dislike  to 
being  bulldozed.  The  Republican  party  is  the  most  strongly 
American  party  in  the  country.  It  has  never  been  a  party 
of  expediency.  It  has  always  been  the  most  independent  of 
parties.  It  has  generally  done  what  it  thought  was  right. 
It  will  not  now  submit  to  dictation  from  the  free-silver 
States  which  involves  the  defeat  of  protection.  If  these 
silver  traitors  appear  at  the  national  convention,  they  will  be 
shown  the  door.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  party  loy- 
alty, we  think  even  their  silver  constituents  will  not  sustain 
them. 

California  is  by  no  means  an  enemy  to  silver.  Although 
a  gold  State,  producing  no  silver  whatever,  she  has  been  a 
persistent  friend  to  silver  and  the  silver  States.  But  when 
senators  from  the  silver  States  turn  traitor  to  the  cause  of 
Republicanism,  and  stab  their  party  in  the  back,  California 
Republicans  have  no  words  for  them  but  words  of  contempt. 
There  must  be  no  traitors  in  the  Republican  ranks. 

The  tolerance  of  the  tramp  in  California,  as  elsewhere,  is 
New  Jersey's  primarily  due  to  the  knowledge  that  honest 
Example  to  men,  willing  to  work,  are  often  out  of  em- 

California.  ploymenL     Rather  than  take  the  chances  of 

making  a  mistake  and  being  cruel  to  one  of  these,  the  aver- 
age citizen  of  warm  sympathies  will  be  carelessly  kind  to  any 
number  of  pernicious  vagabonds.  But  this  fact,  instead  of 
being  a  valid  plea  with  the  judicious  for  tenderness  to 
tramps,  is  the  best  of  reasons  for  being  stern  with  them. 
When  the  fraud  is  detected,  the  perpetrator  should  be  dealt 
with  not  only  as  a  pest  to  society  at  large,  but  as  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  deserving  poor.  Confusion  of  thought  on  this 
point  is  surprisingly  prevalent.  The  Eureka  Letter^  for  ex-  [ 
ample,  remarks  : 

"  The  Argonaut  is  urging  an  energetic  war  of  extermination 
against  the  so-called  tramp  element  of  this  State,  and  utters  some 
very  timely  and  reasonable  arguments  in  its  editorial  crusade,  but  in 
the  main  it  is  one-sided.  It  urges  drastic  measures  against  the  idle 
wanderers  of  the  land,  assuming  that  all  such  are  tramps  from  choice, 
and  offers  no  explanation  of  the  political  and  social  causes  which  lead 
to  present  conditions,  or  anything  milder  than  a  chain-gang." 

Poverty  causes  most  thieves  to  steal  ;  shall  we,  then,  wait 
until  poverty  has  been  abolished  before  holding  a  thief 
morally  and  legally  responsible  ?  Similarly,  shall  nothing 
be  done  to  abate  the  tramp  until  political  and  social  condi- 
tions have  been  so  re-arranged  as  to  bring  about  an  equal 


distribution  of  wealth  ?  The  philosopher  is  at  liberty  to 
view  the  tramp  as  a  "  social  symptom,"  but  the  people  with 
whom  the  tramp  comes  in  contact  and  on  whom  he  preys, 
being  short  on  philosophy  and  long  on  common  sense,  are 
to  be  pardoned  for  regarding  him  as  a  human  nuisance. 
Whatever  the  tramp  of  theory  may  be,  the  tramp  of 
reality  is  a  man  so  lazy  that  he  will  not  work,  and  so  de- 
graded by  laziness  that  he  is  indifferent  to  cleanliness  and 
other  habits  of  the  civilized.  More  than  that,  he  is  nearly 
always  a  petty  criminal  in  esse  and  a  dangerous  one  in  posse. 
Not  the  political  economist  or  the  sociologist  is  needed  for 
his  case  in  the  present,  but  the  policeman. 

There  is  no  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  differentiating 
the  honest  unemployed  laborer  from  the  tramp.  The  offer 
of  work  is  an  infallible  test.  It  is  the  experience  of  farm- 
ers, ranch-owners,  and  housewives  in  the  country  that  the 
tramp  will  not  work  unless  the  direst  necessity  compel  him. 
He  will  endure  much  privation  rather  than  exert  himself. 
His  aversion  to  labor  is  an  intense  abhorrence  which  rises  to 
the  dignity  of  a  disease.  Cities  know  him  in  the  same  light. 
Two  years  ago  a  revelation  was  made  in  San  Francisco  that 
astonished  everybody  who  had  no  actual  acquaintance  with 
this  species  of  human  vermin.  A  great  camp  of  the  "un- 
employed" was  established  on  the  new  post-office  site. 
There  were  about  three  hundred  of  these  "  unfortunates " 
quartered  there.  They  paraded  the  streets  daily,  asking  for 
contributions  and  clamoring  for  "  work  or  bread."  Agitators 
addressed  fiery  speeches  to  them,  and  made  other  speeches 
in  their  behalf.  The  camp  sent  delegations  to  wait  on  the 
mayor  at  the  City  Hall  to  demand  employment.  Food, 
clothing,  and  money  were  given  freely  by  the  benevolent. 
Wide  sympathy  was  felt  for  them,  and  the  newspapers  wrote 
of  the  sufferers  movingly,  tacitly  upholding  the  thesis  that 
a  man  who,  in  the  face  of  such  human  miser}',  withheld  his 
hand  from  his  pocket,  was  brother  to  the  youth  who  turned 
sorrowfully  away  when  advised  by  the  Saviour  to  sell  all  he 
had  and  give  it  to  the  poor.  There  being  some  doubt 
'  as  to  how  the  contributions  were  expended,  the  charitable 
of  the  city  decided  to  place  the  camp  in  charge  of  the 
!  Salvation  Army.  The  first  thing  done  by  the  army,  which 
i  in  such  matters  has  no  nonsense  about  it,  was  to  ask  that 
j  work  be  given  its  new  wards.  A  job  for  all  hands  was 
offered  by  the  street-cleaning  contractors.  That  was  the  last 
j  of  the  camp,  the  last  of  the  parades,  the  speeches,  the  com- 
mittees to  the  City  Hall,  and  the  blessed  soup-house.  For 
of  the  three  hundred  "  unemployed  "  only  three  were  found 
who  would  accept  work — only  one  per  cent,  of  that  heart- 
breaking aggregation  of  blameless,  pathetic  poverty.  It  was 
a  revelation  that  reduced  the  attractions  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  tramp  centre  permanently.  Loafers  have  found  charity 
a  good  deal  colder  here  ever  since. 

And  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  one  per  cent,  is 
about  the  proportion  of  men  who  will  work  in  all  the  hosts 
of  begging  bummers  who  infest  California  from  end  to  end. 
The  bestowal  of  alms  upon  these  foul  and  prideless  creat- 
ures is  too  mildly  described  when  called  mistaken  kindness. 
To  encourage  sturdy  beggars  is  to  foster  a  perilous  social 
evil  and  to  wrong  worthy  poverty.  Every  county  of  the 
State  should  have  a  chain-gang  to  receive  the  tramp  the  in- 
stant he  appears  and  is  identified.  As  a  means  of  identi- 
fication the  wood-pile  is  unsurpassed.  New  Jersey's  exam- 
ple is  enlightening.  Every  spring  the  prisons  of  New  York 
discharge  thousands  of  vagrants  who  have  been  housed  at 
public  expense  during  the  winter.  Once  their  first  move 
was  on  New  Jersey  ;  now,  in  their  annual  hegira  to  the 
West,  they  avoid  that  State  as  the  wise  rat  skirts  the  cage, 
for  New  Jersey  has  set  up  the  chain-gang,  and  the  tramp 
who  is  caught  finds  himself  compelled  to  earn  his  keep  by 
toiling  on  the  streets. 

The  Argonaut  has  hitherto  explained  the  reasons,  climatic 
and  social,  which  make  of  California  a  tramp  paradise.  The 
annual  army  of  invasion  is  to  be  held  away  only  by  making 
it  certain  that  work  awaits  the  incoming  vagrant.  Work, 
and  work  alone,  is  the  cure  for  the  affliction.  The  vagabond 
does  not  fear  imprisonment..  It  is  easily  within  the  power 
of  the  authorities  of  the  several  counties  to  apply  the 
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as  New  Jersey  has  done.  Concert  of  action  would  be  best, 
as  that  would  end  the  practice  of  passing  the  tramp  along, 
but  even  intelligent  independent  effort  would  do  much. 
When  California  has  so  many  roads  that  need  mending,  and 
is  in  such  sore  want  of  new  roads  where  none  are  now,  it  is 
the  depth  of  community  stupidity  not  to  capture  the  tramp 
and  put  him  to  work.  Let  that  be  done,  and  California  will 
speedily  get  a  bad  name  with  the  fraternity,  and  so  become 
a  better  place  for  decent  and  industrious  people  to  live  in. 


Praying  Souls 
Out  of 
Purgatory. 


The  Argonaut  has  received  from  Mr.  Tregaro,  Bishop  of 
Seez,  France,  an  invitation  to  subscribe  to 
the  pious  work  known  as  the  "  Association 
for  the  Deliverance  of  Souls  from  Purga- 
tory." We  learn  from  the  printed  pamphlet  accompanying 
it  that  this  association  is  established  in  the  church  at  Mont- 
ligeon  with  the  approbation  of  His  Grace,  Bishop  Tregaro. 
That  gentleman  informs  us  that  "  One  of  the  acts  of  charity 
which  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  heart  of  our  Lord  is  to 
work  for  the  deliverance  of  souls  from  Purgatory.  Can 
you  ignore  the  fact  that  many  of  these  poor  souls  are  left 
completely  forgotten  ?  Is  there  not  among  them  a  great 
number  for  whom  the  blood  of  the  Divine  Lamb  has  not 
flowed  a  single  time  upon  the  altar  ?  It  is  to  remedy  this 
cruel  neglect  that  Bishop  Tregaro  has  established  in  his  dio- 
cese an  association  whose  end  is  to  deliver  neglected  souls 
from  Purgatory." 

Following  this  come  elaborate  details,  from  which  we  learn 
that  "  seven  masses  are  said  each  week  for  neglected  souls 
in  Purgatory  and  three  additional  ones  each  month  for  neg- 
lected priests."  This  is  new  and  interesting.  Is  it  possible 
that  there  are  priests'  souls  in  Purgatory,  and  forgotten 
priests'  souls  at  that  ?  But  to  return  from  these  mournful 
thoughts.  Bishop  Tregaro  goes  on  :  "  In  addition  to  these 
masses,  which  are  founded  in  perpetuity,  the  society  cele- 
brated, in  1 S95,  1 1 2, 1 20  masses  for  neglected  souls."  "  The 
association,"  we  learn,  "  is  enabled  to  celebrate  these  masses 
by  means  of  subscriptions  and  offerings  made  toward  this 
end.  The  subscription  of  each  member,  in  order  to  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  all  of  the  masses,  is  five  centimes  (one 
cent)  per  year  and  five  francs  in  perpetuity.  Any  person 
who  sends  in  twenty  subscriptions  or  makes  a  gift  of  one 
franc  is  entitled  to  be  called  'Benefactor  of  the  Souls  in 
Purgatory,'  and  will  receive  the  medal  of  the  association." 
Bishop  Tregaro  goes  on  to  point  out  that  "  for  this  paltry 
sum  of  five  centimes  per  year  you  are  enabled  to  help'  a 
large  number  of  souls  in  Purgatory,  who  will  be  eternally 
grateful  to  you,  and  you  will  also  be  entitled  to  benefit  your- 
self by  the  masses  which  the  association  has  celebrated  dur- 
ing the  year.  You  can  also  have  your  dead  relatives  share 
in  the  masses  of  the  association."  We  are  also  informed 
that  there  are  6,000,000  members,  not  only  in  France,  but 
elsewhere,  and  that  it  has  been  approved  by  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cardinals,  archbishops,  and  bishops.  It 
has  for  patron  "The  Queen  of  Heaven,"  in  other  words, 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  association  was  due  originally  to  the  Abbe  Buguet. 
His  idea  was  most  modest.  He  intended  to  celebrate  only 
seven  masses  each  week  for  all  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  but 
the  desires  of  the  pious  founder  were  soon  exceeded,  since 
now  instead  of  seven  masses  there  are  more  than  two  thou- 
sand per  week.  In  addition  to  these,  there  are  a  number  of 
extra  masses — said  specially,  we  presume,  for  hard  cases  in 
Purgatory,  when  special  sums  are  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
association.  In  addition  to  the  regular  masses,  there  are 
also  special  annual  and  special  perpetual  masses.  You  can 
have  an  annual  mass  said  perpetually  for  one  hundred 
francs.  You  can  have  a  monthly  mass  said  perpetually  for 
eleven  hundred  francs.  "  The  capital  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  these  masses,"  we  learn,  "  is  invested  in  solid  stocks 
and  bonds,  either  French  or  foreign.  The  titles  are  ap- 
proved by  the  notary  of  Mauves-Corbon."  We  also  learn 
that  more  than  nine  hundred  annual  masses  are  now  assured 
in  perpetuity.  ("  000  messes  annuelles  sunt  assurees  a  per- 
pjtuite.") 

But  these  are  not  all  the  benefits  that  can  be  secured  from 
the  Association  for  the  Deliverance  of  Souls  from  Purgatory. 
We  leam  that  in  addition  to  the  masses  said  for  defunct  rela- 
tives, subscribers  are  entitled  to  indulgences  as  follows  : 

Plenary  indulgences  :  I.  The  day  of  the  entrance  into  the  asso- 
ciation ;  2.  The  first  Friday  of  JaDuary,  March,  May,  July,  and 
September  ;  3.  St.  Joseph's  Day  ;  4.  Easter  Day  ;  5.  Thursday  of 
Holy  Week  ;  6.  The  second  of  November  ;  7.  Christmas  Day  ;  8. 
The  day  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  9.  The  day  of  the  nativity 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  :  10.  The  day  of  Our  Lady  of  Seven  Sorrows  ; 
11.  The  day  of  the  Assumption.  In  addition  to  these  "plenary  in- 
dulgences," there  are  "partial  indulgences"  of  "seven  years  and 
seven  Lents,"  if  the  subscribers  go  to  a  public  cemetery  and  pray  for 
the  deceased  faithfully,  and  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  if 
they  recite  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory  a  "  pater  "  and  an  "ave." 

We  do  not  quite  understand  what  these  indulgences 
rncin  ;  whether  an  indulgence  of  one  hundred  days  means 
:he  privilege  to  get  drunk  and  break   other  moral  laws  for 


that  space  of  time,  or  merely  whether  it  means  one  hundred 
days  less  in  Purgatory.  Perhaps  some  of  the  faithful  will 
inform  us. 

In  addition  to  the  masses  and  the  indulgences,  we  ob- 
serve a  price-list  in  the  pamphlet  by  which  we  learn  that 
you  can  have  a  kerosene  lamp  kept  burning  in  the  sanctu- 
ary for  a  soul  in  Purgatory  for  nine  days  for  two  francs, 
for  one  month  for  five  francs,  and  for  one  year  for  fifty 
francs ;  that  you  can  get  wax  candles  to  be  burned  in 
honor  of  the  souls  in  Purgatory  all  the  way  from  twenty- 
five  centimes  to  one  franc  apiece,  and  that  you  can  get 
mortuary  and  ex-voto  souvenirs  (in  either  black  or  white 
marble,  with  letters  plain  or  gilded)  all  the  way  from  ten  to 
fifteen  francs  apiece,  and  that  prayers  during  the  mass  for 
souls  in  Purgatory  cost  ten  centimes  (two  cents)  per  prayer. 
There  is  also  an  elaborate  price-list  of  medals,  chaplets, 
rosaries,  crosses,  statues,  and  other  religious  job-lots,  which, 
owing  to  its  extreme  length,  we  will  not  copy. 

Bishop  Tregaro  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us  a  large 
subscription  blank  containing  lists  on  each  page  for  twenty 
subscribers,  with  blanks  for  names  and  numbers  of  years  of 
subscriptions,  with  elaborate  descriptions  for  detaching  the 
list  from  the  printed  matter,  and  how  to  mail  it.  We 
acknowledge  his  courtesy  with  thanks.  But  there  is  nobody 
in  the  Argonaut  office  who  at  present  seems  to  be  short  on 
masses.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  desire  to  pray  out  a  de- 
funct relative  whom  they  have  reason  to  believe  is  in  Pur- 
gatory, we  will  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  their  subscrip- 
tions to  Mr.  Tregaro,  Bishop  of  Seez,  France. 


It  is  truly  impressive,  the  desire  to  be  moral  which  within 
„  c  the   month  has   welled   up  in  the  hearts  of 

Pulitzer  Steal-  r 

ing  the  Livery  the  "great  dailies."  On  the  same  instant 
of  Heaven.  many  of  them  have  been  struck  with  a  reve- 

lation of  their  duty  to  be  good  which  is  as  suprisingly  sud- 
den as  was  that  vouchsafed  Paul  of  Tarsus  on  the  road  to 
Damascus.  Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  but  this 
awakening  to  the  beauty  of  holiness  on  the  part  of  the  up- 
to-date  daily  press  has  followed  immediately  upon  the  heels 
of  an  event  in  Chicago  of  which  the  Argonaut  recently 
made  note.  Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Dispatch  of  that  city,  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary 
for  two  years,  his  offense  being  the  circulation  of  obscene 
matter  through  the  United  States  mails.  This  conviction 
and  sentence  astonished  the  country  and  gratified  it  pro- 
foundly. The  astonishment,  if  not  the  gratification,  has 
been  shared  by  the  publishers  of  the  "great  dailies,"  and 
their  minds  have  been  turned  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
advantages  of  virtue.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  has 
so  fumigated  its  advertising  columns  that  they  are  almost  fit, 
for  the  first  time  in  ten  years,  to  be  read  aloud,  and  its 
model,  the  New  York  World,  has  taken  holy  orders  edi- 
torially and  gone  to  preaching.  Even  the  Chicago  Dis- 
patch feels  the  impulse  toward  a  better  life,  though,  of 
course,  it  would  be  unkind  to  affirm  that  in  this  case,  any 
more  than  in  the  others,  the  penitentiary  has  had  influence. 
The  Dispatch  announces  that  "  recent  unfortunate  circum- 
stances have  led  Mr.  Dunlop,  who  has  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  this  paper  from  the  day  of  its  first  issue,"  to 
sever  active  connection  with  it,  and  that  he  has  "retired 
from  the  editorial  and  business  management  " — retired  to  a 
cell  in  Joliet  Penitentiary.  The  Dispatch  further  announces 
that  it  will  henceforth  "  adhere  to  the  highest  ethical  and 
moral  principles." 

While  Mr.  Dunlop  in  his  cell  is  meditating  anew  on  the 
commercial  value  of  nastiness  in  journalism,  and  his  paper 
is  appearing  in  white,  an  exemplar  of  purity  to  its  con- 
temporaries far  and  near,  the  World  delivers  a  discourse  on 
"  The  Power  of  the  Press  for  Good  and  Evil."  The  limita- 
tions of  typography  prevent  a  choir  accompaniment,  but  the 
sermon,  nevertheless,  exalts  the  spirit.  Also,  it  dumfounds 
the  sense  by  its  holy  audacity.  Listen  to  this — this  from  the 
New  York  World: 

"  The  press  is  frequently  grievously  false  to  its  high  calling,  and  is 
an  instrument  of  evil  instead  of  an  instrument  of  good.  It  panders 
to  lewdness  and  palliates  crime.  It  dresses  vice  in  such  gaudy  cos- 
tumes that  its  inward  baseness  is  hidden,  and  it  appears  even  capti- 
vating. It  devotes  so  much  space  and  such  a  flashing  display  of 
rhetoric  to  accounts  of  murders,  suicides,  scandals,  and  the  like  that 
the  multitude  wallow  in  the  unwholesome  mess  like  swine  in  a  pool, 
and  like  the  swine  are  covered  all  over  in  mind  and  heart  with  moral 
filth." 

And  there  is  much  more  of  this,  all  equally  true,  and  all 
so  accurately  descriptive  of  the  World  and  its  work  that, 
but  for  the  Dunlop  incident,  the  reader  would  be  impelled  to 
think  that  Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  was  amusing  itself  by  en- 
deavoring to  beat  the  record  for  impudence.  That  the  jour- 
nal which  Mr.  Dana  well  describes  as  "  Mr.  Pulitzer's  tume- 
faction "  should  utter  these  moral  sentiments,  and  add  to 
them  the  injunction  that  "  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  parents 
to  watch  closely  over  the  newspapers  that  enter  their  homes," 
is  as  if  Perdita  should  appear  upon  her  door-step  and  pro- 
nounce an  oration  on  the  duty  of  chastity.     "  Home',"  says 


the  World — and  in  his  Joliet  leisure  Mr.  Dunlop  will  par- 
don the  words — "  home  should  be  a  sacred  spot,  and  noth- 
ing defiled  should  be  permitted  to  enter  its  precincts."  One 
of  the  virtues  which  the  World  has  not  laid  in  for  editorial 
use  is  common  honesty,  for  it  is  here  guilty  of  a  bold 
plagiarism  of  the  language  employed  by  Judge  Grosscup  in 
sentencing  Mr.  Pulitzer's  Chicago  contemporary  and  imitator. 

And  at  the  very  moment  when  the  World  is  picturing 
and  condemning  itself,  it  is  engaged  in  a  life  and  death 
struggle  with  a  new  competitor  for  evil  eminence,  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  Journal.  The  World  was  never  so  unfit  for 
admission  to  the  home  as  now.  In  order  to  meet  the  rivalry 
of  the  Journal,  it  has  reduced  its  price  to  a  penny,  and  the 
rakes  of  both  meet  in  the  gutter  every  hour.  Even  human 
depravity  is  not  profound  enough  in  its  deeps  for  their  ex- 
ploitation. They  have  turned  their  attention  to  the  morals 
of  the  apes  in  the  cages  of  the  Central  Park  menagerie,  and 
quarrel  over  the  point  whether  the  chimpanzee  is  or  is  not  in 
love  with  her  keeper. 

The  appearance  of  such  an  editorial  as  that  quoted  in  a 
paper  of  the  World's  kind  is  not  new,  of  course.  Thieves 
long  ago  learned  the  trick  of  shouting  "  Stop  thief !  "  in  mo- 
ments of  danger.  But  the  article  proves  again  what- the 
Argonaut  has  often  asserted — that  the  men  who  publish 
newspapers  which  deal  in  foulness  are  perfectly  aware  of 
the  moral  quality  of  their  criminal  conduct.  They  do  what 
they  do  with  their  eyes  open,  and  do  it  for  money.  Dunlop, 
who  has  landed  in  jail,  was  not  a  whit  worse  than  the  others 
who  print  the  "  great  dailies  "  which  disgrace  most  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Indeed,  he  had  an  excuse  which 
a  good  many  of  his  fellow-offenders  are  without.  He  is  not 
a  millionaire,  and  needed  the  money  which  he  sought  to  gain 
by  means  that  placed  him  on  the  same  moral  level  with  a 
fallen  woman.  The  World  and  the  Journal  axe  both  owned 
by  immensely  wealthy  men,  whose  motive  for  catering  to  the 
unclean  tastes  of  the  mob  it  is  impossible  to  understand. 

It  has  been  found  possible  to  put  Dunlop  in  the  peni- 
tentiary and  to  cleanse  his  paper.  There  are  as  good 
people,  as  upright  judges,  in  New  York  as  in  Chicago. 
There  is  no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  law  should  not  be 
applied  in  one  place  as  in  the  other.  The  press  of  the 
metropolis  sets  the  pace  for  the  press  of  the  whole  nation. 
The  jailing  of  Dunlop  has  done  something  ;  if  the  New 
York  IVorld  does  not  heed  the  lesson,  the  jailing  of  Pulitzer 
would  do  more. 


The  Cleveland  idea  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  meeting  with 
Monroe  Doctrine  the  wa™«*t  opposition  in  Spanish  America 
Unpopular  in  — of  all  places  in  the  world.  While  it 
Spanish  America.  may  De  maintained  by  those  who  approve 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  dream  of  dominance  that  this  country  is 
justified  in  going  to  war  with  European  nations  which 
seek,  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  to  extend  their  terri- 
torial holdings  on  this  hemisphere,  what  is  to  be  done 
with  American  powers  which  may  happen  to  object  to 
the  intervention  of  the  United  States  in  their  behalf? 
According  to  the  newspapers  coming  from  Mexico,  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  the  republics  for  which  we  have 
conceived  so  solicitous  an  affection,  are  by  no  means  agreed 
as  to  the  advantage  of  the  proffered  help  of  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  many  of  their  utterances  betray  the  reverse 
of  gratitude,  and  evince  a  dislike  for  us,  and  a  distrust  of 
our  friendship,  that  must  deeply  wound  the  sensibilities  of 
Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Olney,  and  the  whole  band  of  knights- 
errant  in  statesmanship. 

The  Noticioso,  of  Mexico,  desires  to  look  on  both  sides  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  before  having  anything  to  do  with  it. 
"  If,"  it  says,  "  the  doctrine  meant  not  only  the  defense  of 
American  rights  against  attempts  of  European  aggression, 
but  also  the  guaranty  of  no  intervention,  no  annexation,  as 
the  main  principle  of  the  rights  of  the  nations  of  America, 
we  could  indorse  it  with  all  our  force  and  will."  But  the 
Noticioso,  being  Mexican,  has  a  memory.  "  History,"  it 
sadly  observes,  "  shows  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  has  had  a 
sinister  significance  against  Latin-Americans,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  international  crime  committed  against  us  half  a  cent- " 
ury  ago." 

The  Heraldo,  of  Mexico,  rises  to  remark  that  "  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  narrowly  interpreted  to  mean  that  all  the  countries 
of  the  New  World  shall  be  under  the  tutelege  of  the  United 
States,  which,  on  its  part,  shall  not  be  asked  to  define  its 
attitude  as  respects  annexation,  "will  continue  to  be  viewed 
with  suspicion  by  the  more  thoughtful  publicists  of  Latin 
America."  That  is  to  say,  while  Mexico  has  a  disinclination 
to  be  devoured  by  Europe,  it  has  an  equally  strong  objection 
to  being  gobbled  by  the  United  States.  And  the  further 
south  we  go,  the  more  decided  seems  to  be  the  distrust  in 
which  we  are  held.  The  Rio  Novedades  declares  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  North  Americans  understand  Latin  America. 
"The  people  of  the  United  States  and  ourselves  are  as 
widely  separated  in  aspirations  and  views  as  are  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Russia.     There   is  no  similarity 
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and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  very  little  sympathy."     And 
the  reasons  are  thus  set  forth  : 

"  The  North  Americans  axe  not  liked  in  Latin  America  ;  they  are 
considered  to  be  arrogant  and  overreaching,  always  claiming  favors 
and  immunities,  and  quick  to  take  an  unfair  advantage.  They  are  not 
our  '  natural  allies  in  trade."  We  look  to  Europe  for  everything  we 
need,  and  when  we  go  abroad,  it  is  to  Europe  our  faces  are  turned." 

We  are  also  reminded  that  in  1892  the  feeling  below  the 
isthmus  was  so  strong  against  the  United  States,  because  of 
the  Chilean  quarrel,  that  a  Latin-American  union  for  protec- 
tion from  the  "arrogant  Saxon  republic"  was  widely  dis- 
cussed and  advocated.  The  Heraldo  of  Buenos  Ayres  affirms 
that  the  Argentines  are  of  "a  different  race,  of  different 
language,  customs,  and  interests,  having  no  sympathy  with 
North  American  thought  or  commerce,  having  neither  affec- 
tion nor  any  special  friendship  for  North  Americans."  Our 
willingness  to  do  battle  with  Europe  for  the  hemisphere  is 
described  as  an  offer  of  "slavery  without  protection." 

As  for  Chile,  the  strongest  power  in  South  America,  she 
will  have  none  of  us.  Las  Noticias,  a  Valparaiso  journal, 
says  : 

"  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  States  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica draw  back.  No  great  amount  of  sagacity  is  needed  to  discover 
that  United  States  arbitration  is  a  two-edged  sword,  and  the  future 
fate  of  South  America  is  easily  foretold  if  the  views  now  current  in 
Washington  are  victoriously  proclaimed  elsewhere.  We  do  not  wish 
to  be  strangled  by  Brother  Jonathan,  and  hope  that  his  present 
miserable  failure  to  dabble  in  the  higher  politics  will  settle  the  ques- 
tion for  good." 

The  Chz'leno,  also  of  Valparaiso,  sees  in  the  Monroe  doc- 
trine and  the  phrase,  "  America  for  the  Americans,"  only  an- 
other reading  of  "South  America  diplomatically  and  com- 
mercially for  the  United  States."  And  it  tells  us  frankly 
that,  with  our  "  interested  views  and  want  of  diplomatic 
morality,"  we  are  a  bad  and  dangerous  lot.  "  Latin  America 
is  a  thousand  times  more  distant  from  the  United  States 
than  from  any  European  power."  The  Chileno  no  doubt 
expresses  the  conviction  of  nine-tenths  of  the  Chilean  people 
when  it  affirms  that  "  it  would  be  dangerous  to  all  American 
countries  to  allow  the  United  States  to  become  absolute 
arbiter,  with  the  right  to  examine  questions  and  give  de- 
cisions which  nobody  wants." 

The  truth  seems  to  be  that  we  are  no  better  loved  by  our 
Spanish- speaking  brethren  than  England  is  by  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  fear  that  behind  our  apparent  good 
will  a  far-reaching  design  of  commercial,  and  possibly 
political,  conquest  is  hidden.  In  view  of  our  dealings  with 
Mexico  in  the  past,  and  their  belief  that  our  present  interest 
in  Cuba  is  with  the  hope  of  ultimately  gobbling  her,  it  is 
not  fair  to  say  that  this  suspicion  is  without  excuse,  even 
though  the  United  States  has  at  present  no  selfish  intentions 
respecting  territory.  As  for  commerce,  it  is  no  news  that 
our  neighbors  prefer  to  trade  with  Europe,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  indefinitely.  Were  we  to  spill  our  best 
blood  for  the  southern  republics,  their  people,  being  human, 
would  still  go  on  buying  in  the  cheapest  market. 

In  the  light  thrown  by  the  Spanish-American  press  on  the 
condition  of  sentiment  toward  ourselves,  why  should  we 
force  upon  the  republics  a  protection  which  is  resented  by 
those  of  them  that  do  not  happen  at  the  moment  to  stand  in 
need  of  it?  And  if  we  should,  in  our  capacity  as  Occi- 
dental Don  Quixote,  charge  to  the  front  in  defense  of  a 
South  American  country  which  we  deemed  to  be  in  distress, 
and  that  country  should  tell  us  to  keep  our  hands  off  and 
mind  our  own  business  while  it  dickered  on  its  own  ac- 
count, what  should  we  do  ?  Suppose  President  Crespo,  of 
Venezuela,  should  drive  a  bargain  of  his  own  with  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  he  is  very  apt  to  do.  Is  it  to  be  our  policy  not 
only  to  save  the  Latin-American  republics  when  a  European 
power  threatens  any  of  them,  but  to  force  the  imperiled  re- 
public to  accept  our  intervention,  even  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  ?  Are  we  to  give  them  to  understand  that  they 
shall  be  whipped  by  us  if  they  dare  to  sell  or  trade  away 
any  part  of  their  soil  ? 

The  Monroe  doctrine,  as  defined  by  the  Cleveland  ad- 
ministration, is  leading  us  into  absurdities  which  will  bring 
down  on  us  the  ridicule  of  the  world. 


The  various  articles  that  have  appeared  of  late  in  these  col- 
Male  and  umns,  suggested   by  the  murder  of  an  un- 
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faithful  wife  at  the  hands  of  a  maddened 
husband,  have  caused  much  comment,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  communications,  written  by 
women,  that  have  been  sent  to  this  office.  We  have  already 
published  several  of  these,  and  this  week  we  cull  from  a 
fresh  batch  several  more.  The  reasons  that  have  actuated 
our  selections  are  diverse — the  writers  who  are  the  most 
earnest,  however,  are  generally  the  most  interesting. 

Two  ladies  have  written  to  us  from  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
now  a  letter  comes  from  a  third  who  is  domiciled  in  the 
former  home  of  polygamy.     She  writes  : 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  February  28,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  interest  with  which  I  have  followed  a 
certain  discussion  in  your  valuable  columns  is  my  excuse  for  prolong- 


!  ing  it  still  further.  I  would  like  to  add  a  word  or  two  upon  the 
woman's  side  of  the  question.  First,  I  wish  to  concur  in  all  that  you 
say  as  to  the  wickedness  of  a  wife's  crime — she  deserves  death,  and 
the  husband  has  a  perfect  right  to  kill  her.  It  is  not  right  that  she, 
because  a  woman,  should  be  spared  when  justice  is  meted  out. 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  your  reasoning  is  that  you  stop  half-way. 

Why  do  you  not  say  that  if  a  man  is  unfaithful,  he  also  should  suffer 

■  death  ?    Were  this  law  enforced,  there  would  be  fewer  divorces  and 

i  less  unhappiness  in  the  world.     The  commencement  of  most  of  the 

infelicity  of  married  life  is  when  a  husband  tires  of  his  wife. 

You  say  that  "  the  way  to  redeem  the  world  is  to  make  all  the 
women  pure,  and  the  men  must  perforce  be  so,  too."  What  kind  of 
an  argument  is  that  P  So  long  as  the  world  moves,  there  will  exist 
both  good  and  evil  men  and  women.  A  man  can  be  pure  as  well  as 
a  woman  can,  and  the  good  men  must  live  for  the  good  women.  I 
stand  for  the  equal  purity  of  the  sexes. 

When  you  say  that  a  woman  sacrifices  the  family  line  should  she 
be  unfaithful,  you  state  the  truth  indeed — why  do  you  not  go  farther, 
and  show  that  a  man  runs  the  same  risk  of  bringing  unhappy  chil- 
dren into  the  world  when  he  goes  astray  ?  The  disgrace  may  not 
come  to  his  own  family,  but  if  a  man  has  "  the  right  to  guard  his 
tent  with  his  own  hand,"  his  is  the  greater  sin  if  he  befoul  another's 
tent,  though  there  be  no  man  to  guard  it.  The  issue  of  such  a  union 
is  half  his,  and  these  little  ones  do  not  have  the  chance  for  "  the 
transmission  of  family  wealth  and  name  "  in  their  favor.  But  is  the 
responsibility  any  less  on  that  account  ?  Has  a  good  man  the  right 
to  sow  broadcast  upon  the  earth  the  fruits  of  unfaithfulness  ?  He 
may  find  weak  or  wicked  women  willing  to  take  the  risk,  but  has  lie 
the  right  ?  A  man  who  is  guilty  of  adultery  is  as  great  a  sinner  in 
the  eye  of  heaven  as  an  adulterous  woman.      (Mrs.)  C.  E.  York. 

Mrs.  York  has  not  read  the  Argonaut's  articles  care- 
fully— we  have  at  no  time  said  that  "  a  husband  has  a  perfect 
right  to  kill "  an  unfaithful  wife.  Under  the  law,  no  one  has 
a  "perfect  right  to  kill"  any  human  being  except  in  defense 
of  human  life.  The  Argonaut  is  not  encouraging  breaches 
of  the  law,  or  engaged  in  stirring  up  matrimonial  murder. 
All  we  have  said  is  that  juries  will  invariably  acquit  hus- 
bands who  have  slain  unfaithful  wives  or  their  paramours. 

As  to  the  assertion  that  "  if  a  man  is  unfaithful,  he  also 
should  suffer  death,"  we  can  only  reply  that  while  we  do  not 
defend  the  unfaithful  husband,  he  can  do  no  such  wrong  to 
the  marriage  bond  as  the  unfaithful  wife  can  do.  We  will 
discuss  this  charge  below,  as  it  is  repeated  by  other  corre- 
spondents.    One  of  them  writes  : 

Ogden,  Utah,  February  24,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  always  admire  your  editorials,  even  when 
I  do  not  agree  with  you.  You  have  a  way  of  hitting  from  the  shoul- 
der, as  the  men  say,  that  I  like.  But  you  are  not  always  fair,  at 
least  I  think  you  are  not.  I  find  in  reading  your  editorial  of  Feb- 
ruary 24th  on  adulterous  wives,  that  you  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  on 
one  point  and  entirely  overlook  another.  A  man  who  is  guilty  of 
adultery  commits  as  much  sin  as  a  woman,  but  the  consequences  are 
different,  because,  as  you  say,  the  legitimacy  of  the  children  de- 
pends upon  the  wife. .  That  is  owing  to  our  physical  formation,  and 
is  no  fault  of  ours. 

No  wife  can  be  seduced  if  she  is  happily  married  and  loves  her 
husband.  If  she  be  seduced  (or  falls,  as  you  think  no  married 
woman  is  a  subject  for  seduction)  under  those  circumstances,  she 
deserves  all  the  execration  you  are  able  to  heap  upon  her  devoted 
head.  If  the  reverse  is  the  case  and  temptation  falls  in  her  way 
without  being  sought  by  her,  how  is  it  then  ?  We  are  all  free 
moral  agents,  but  have  not  a  uniform  strength  of  mind. 

If  a  man  is  untrue  to  his  wife,  or  is  a  worn-out  rake  who  marries 
only  for  the  sake  of  having  some  one  to  take  a  wifely  interest  in  him 
and  soothe  his  declining  years,  he  has  no  right  to  shoot  her  for  yield- 
ing to  temptation.  Under  those  circumstances,  she  is  more  sinned 
against  than  sinning  ;  and  the  husband,  by  his  conduct,  is  responsible 
for  whatever  happens  as  a  result  of  his  sins  of  omission  or  com- 
mission. 

Your  assertion  in  Argonaut  of  February  10th,  that  "when  the 
women  have  reformed  the  unchaste  of  their  sex,  there  will  be  no 
unchaste  men — necessarily,"  is  all  wrong.  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  if  there  were  no  women  of  a  certain  class,  it  would  be  unsafe 
for  respectable  members  of  their  sex  to  walk  the  streets  in  broad 
daylight  without  a  guard.  Charity. 

This  lady  differs  from  the  Argonaut,  and  thinks  that  a 
married  woman  can  be  "seduced."  She  remarks  that  "we 
are  all  free  moral  agents,  but  have  not  a  uniform  strength  of 
mind."  Very  true  ;  and  among  men  those  who  have  not 
"strength  of  mind"  enough  to  refrain  from  crime  are  sent 
to  prison  ;  but  their  excuse — that  the  men  outside  the  bars 
had  more  "  strength  of  mind  "  than  they — would  be  received 
with  derision. 

"Charity"  seems  to  look  rather  more  lightly  upon  femi- 
nine chastity  and  wifely  fidelity  than  men  do.  She  seems  to 
think  that  "  temptation  falling  in  a  woman's  way  "  and  "  lack 
of  uniform  strength  of  mind  "  are  sufficient  excuses  for  her 
departure  from  virtue.  Similar  excuses  would  justify  men 
in  a  departure  from  honesty  and  honor;  "temptation  fall- 
ing in  a  man's  way "  and  "  lack  of  uniform  strength  of 
mind  "  would,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  justify  a  man  in  rob- 
bing a  blind  orphan  or  stealing  the  estate  of  his  dead  friend. 
But  honest  men,  honorable  men,  do  not  think  so.  They 
look  upon  such  "  weakness  "  with  cold,  pitiless,  and  unfor- 
giving eyes  ;  they  call  such  "  yielding  to  temptation  "  by 
much  uglier  names,  and  they  put  the  tempted  men  behind 
thick  walls  and  iron  doors,  where  they  will  be  safe  from 
further  temptation.  Can  it  be  possible  that  women  can 
make  such  paltry  excuses  for  and  look  with  such  leniency 
upon  the  loss  of  a  woman's  greatest  jewel,  chastity,  when 
men  look  so  sternly  upon  the  loss  of  a  man's  honesty,  a  , 
man's  honor? 

As  to   the    further    assertion  by    "  Charity,"  that    a  wife 


whose  husband  is  unfaithful  is  entirely  justified  in  breaking 
her  marriage  vows,  we  have  nothing  to  say.  The  argument 
is  at  once  so  hysterical  and  so  horrible  that  we  can  scarcely 
believe  it  to  be  made  in  earnest.  It  has  doubtless  often 
been  used  as  a  threat  by  jealous  wives.  But  that  it  should 
;  be  seriously  advanced  as  a  defensible  action,  by  a  woman 
!  writing  in  cold  blood,  surprises  and  shocks  us.  Two 
wrongs  never  made  a  right,  and  never  will.  That  a  wife 
whose  husband  is  unfaithful  is  justified  in  punishing  him  for 
his  degradation  by  self-degradation,  and  by  making  her  chil- 
dren the  progeny  of  a  prostitute,  passes  our  comprehension. 

As  to  the  last  contention  of  " Charity,"  that  "it  is  gen- 
erally conceded  that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  respectable 
women  to  walk  the  streets  if  there  were  no  women  of  a  cer- 
tain class,"  she  forgets  that  the  arm  of  the  law  is  mighty, 
the  arm  of  the  law  is  long — it  will  always  protect  all  women, 
and  judging  from  the  gradual  raising  of  the  "age  of  con- 
sent" throughout  the  land,  it  looks  as  if  the  law  were  more 
potent  in  protecting  women  than  they  are  in  protecting  them- 
selves. 

The  last  of  the  letters  we  shall  have  space  to  discuss  to- 
day is  signed  "A  Mother,"  but  the  writer  has  the  courage  of 
her  convictions,  for  below  it  is  appended  her  name.  She 
writes  : 

Lamanda  Park,  Cal.,  February  25,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  While  enjoying  your  paper  in  many  re- 
spects, I  will  no  longer  read  a  journal  that  upholds  the  "  double 
standard"  of  morality  for  men  and  women,  and  by  so  doing  encour- 
ages the  evil-doing  of  men.  Whatever  the  consequences,  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  in  God's  sight  the  sin  is  as  black  in  a  man 
as  in  a  woman.  As  for  a  code  that  permits  an  impure  man  to  marry 
a  pure  woman,  I,  though  not  a  "  new  woman  "  nor  a  "  club  woman," 
but  simply  as  the  mother  of  innocent  children,  protest  against  it. 

There  is  not  a  statement  in  your  last  article  that  holds  good.  You 
speak  of  the  protection  of  the  family.  We  all  know  how  men  fre- 
quently squander  all  they  have  outside  of  the  lawful  family.  Men 
who  degrade  themselves  and  their  families  in  that  way  deserve  no 
protection.     They  deserve  all  shame. 

You  do  not  realize  that  the  hour  for  a  higher  morality  has  struck. 
I  am  sincere  in  saying  that,  dear  as  my  children  are  to  me— perhaps 
because  they  are  so  dear — I  would  rather  see  my  son  dead  than  have 
him  come  to  look  lightly  at  sin  and  pollute  the  pure  body  God  has 
given  him.  I  would  rather  see  my  daughters  dead  than  married  to 
unclean  men.  We  mothers — plain,  simple,  and  home-loving — of  to- 
day are  teaching  our  daughters,  and  the  daughters  of  the  friends  we 
love,  to  demand  purity  in  men,  to  look  with  contempt  upon  anything 
less  right  and  noble.  Look  at  things  as  they  must  seem  in  God's 
sight.  Look  at  injustice  and  wrong  fairly,  or  try  to,  and  in  time  you 
may  see  with  clearer  vision.  Your  "  morality,"  as  it  finds  expression 
in  your  paper,  has  a  flavor  of  the  Dark  Ages.  You  have  not  yet  read, 
or  read  understanding^,  that  a  man  should  "  keep  himself  unspotted 
from  the  world."  a  Mother. 

This  lady  has  also  failed  to  read  our  article  understand- 
ingly,  as  we  said  above.  The  Argonaut  indisputably  has 
never  maintained  "  the  code  which  permits  an  impure  man 
to  marry  a  pure  woman";  but  it  has  just  as  indisputably 
j  maintained  that  that  code  is  the  code  of  women,  and  not  of 
men  ;  that  when  mothers  demanded  of  their  daughters'  hus- 
bands the  same  chastity  that  fathers  demanded  of  their  sons' 
wives  that  code  would  be  abolished.  Do  mothers  generally 
make  any  such  demand  ?  The  fact  is  notorious  that  they  do 
not.  The  fortune,  the  business  position,  and  the  social 
standing  of  a  possible  son-in-law  are  much  more  closely 
scanned  by  mothers  than  are  his  morals. 

As  to  the  "double  standard"  of  morality,  we  uphold  no 
such  standard.  The  husband  should  be  faithful  to  his 
marriage  vows  ;  so  should  the  wife.  But  we  do  maintain 
that  an  unfaithful  wife  can  do  infinitely  greater  harm  to  the 
family  line  than  can  an  unfaithful  husband.  Whatever 
wandering  wickedness  he  may  be  guilty  of,  whatever  wrong 
he  may  do  to  other  families,  he  can  not  injure  the  legitimacy 
of  his  own.  But  his  wife,  if  unfaithful,  can  engraft  all  sorts 
of  monstrous  parasitic  growths  upon  the  family  tree. 

V/e  observe  that  "A  Mother"  says  :  "Men  who  degrade 
themselves  and  their  families  in  that  way "  [z.  <?.,  by  infi- 
delity] "deserve  no  protection — they  deserve  all  shame"  By 
this  it  is  evident  that  "A  Mother"  is  hinting  at  the  same 
sort  of  revenge  more  plainly  expressed  by  "  Charity  "  when 
she  justifies  a  wife  in  punishing  infidelity  by  infidelity.  We 
hope  "A  Mother"  will  not  teach  such  doctrines  to  her 
daughters.  It  is  evident  that  this  monstrous  and  repulsive 
idea  is  much  more  general  in  the  minds  of  good  women 
than  men  had  supposed.     We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  it  is  so. 

Women  are  better  than  men — or  men  try  to  believe  that 
they  are.  The  morals  of  women  are  better  than  those  of 
men — or  men  try  to  believe  that  they  are.  Yet  men  are 
sometimes  shocked  at  finding  that  they  have  placed  their 
ideals  too  high.  These  letters  have  come  to  us  in  the  light 
of  a  revelation.  Let  us 'warn  all  good  women  that  the  cry 
of  "equality  between  the  sexes"  which  now  prevails  should 
not  extend  to  questions  of  morality.  If  women  strive  to 
bring  about  absolute  equality  between  the  sexes  in  the 
domain  of  morals,  they  will  speedily  find  that  men  have  not 
been  lifted  up  to  the  level  of  women,  but  that  women 
have  been  dragged  down  to  the  level  of  men.  And 
when  the  time  comes  that  the  women  in  this  world  are  no 
better  than  the  men,  why,  then,  God  help  the  world. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  9,  ji 


THE    FATE     OF    EVERETTE    AUSTIN. 


A  Protest  of  Democracy. 


"  Whose  place  is  this  ?  "  I  inquired  of  a  man  who  was  dig- 
ging a  ditch  near  the  water-trough. 

He  stopped  his  work,  and  looked  up  and  pushed  his  som- 
brero on  the  back  of  his  head,  giving  a  sigh  and  passing  his 
hand  across  his  brow.  "  It  is  the  Circle-A  Ranch.  It 
belongs  to  Everette  Austin.  Can  I  be  of  service  to 
you  ?  " 

"  E-eh — well,  yes  ;  at  least  the  boss  can.     I've  lamed  my 
horse,  and  as  I'm  a  small  matter  of  fifty  miles  from  my  des- 
tination, I  can't  walk  it  in  this  weather." 
"  It  is  rather  warm,"  he  assented. 
11  Slightly.     Is  Mr.  Austin  in,  or  anywhere  around  ?  " 
"  He's  not  in,  but  he's  around.     I'm  Mr.  Austin." 
"  Oh  !  indeed.      Well,    I   am    Mr.    Brant  —  William   R. 
Brant — Mr.  Austin,  and  I  must   ask  you   if  you  can  let  me 
put  up  my  horse  until  its  foot  is  rested,  or  until  I  find  some 
way  of  getting  to  Miles  City  ?  " 

Mr.  Austin  stepped  forward,  lifted  the  ragged  sombrero, 
and  put  out  his  grimy  hand.  "  I'm  happy  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Brant.  I  am  sorry  I  can't  call  a  man  to  take  your  mount, 
but  if  you  will  turn  him  over  to  me,  I'll  stable  him  and 
attend  to  the  foot,  and  you  can  go  up  to  the  house  and  ask 
Mrs.  Austin  to  make  you  comfortable.  The  men  are  all  off 
on  the  range." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  I  answered,  and  we  set  off  to  the  barns. 

They  were  beautifully  kept,  as  few  but  Englishmen  keep 
their  stables,  and  I  was  glad  that  my  weary  steed  should  be 
so  well  installed.  I  saw  in  a  moment  that  my  host  was 
accustomed  to  being  his  own  veterinary  surgeon.  It  puzzled  | 
me  to  reconcile  the  fact  of  his  manual  labor  and  ragged 
working  clothes  with  his  large  possessions,  his  perfectly  ap- 
pointed stable,  and  his  yet  more  perfect  language,  so  un- 
mistakably British,  for  I  was  new  to  Montana  and  its 
people  ;  though  not  a  tenderfoot,  by  many  years  of  Arizona 
experience. 

The  doctoring  of  my  horse  finished,  Austin  led  the  way 
to  his  house — a  long,  low,  unpainted  board  structure,  set  up 
a  foot  or  so  from  the  ground  on  posts.  There  was  a 
wretched  attempt  at  a  bed  of  flowers  near  the  door,  but  the 
sun  and  wind  gave  it  small  chance  of  success.  A  few 
stunted  petunias,  a  straggling  line  of  mignonette,  and  sev- 
eral bushes  of  sapless  red  and  pink  geraniums  were  all  that 
rewarded  evident  patient  care.  My  host  was  not  communi- 
cative, nor  did  he  expect  me  to  be  so.  I  started  to  give 
him  a  reference,  but  he  cut  me  off  by  changing  the  subject. 
In  a  moment  more  we  had  gone  up  the  steps  and  stood  on 
the  porch,  which  boasted  of  neither  roof  nor  railing. 
Austin  handed  me  a  feather-duster,  and  we  brushed  the 
white  dust  from  our  boots.     Then  we  went  in. 

"  Sit  down  and  I  will  announce  you  to  Mrs.  Austin,"  he 
said,  with  no  apparent  perception  of  the  incongruity  of  the 
language  and  his  attire.  It  was  a  tidy  little  drawing-room 
— as  I  did  my  host  the  honor  of  calling  it  all  through  my 
visit — with  some  well-chosen  colored  prints  from  English 
papers  on  the  rough  board  wall,  clean  white  curtains,  a  few 
cane  chairs,  and  a  box  covered  with  cretonne,  which  served 
as  a  divan.  There  were  no  new  books  or  papers,  but  the 
old  and  much-used  ones  were  of  the  best.  There  was  a  pot 
of  "  wandering  Jew  "  in  the  huge  fire-place,  which  made  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

I  was  just  looking  at  my  travel-stained  countenance  in  a  j 
small  mirror,  when  a  door  opened,  and  Austin,  holding  it  I 
back,  stood  aside  to  admit  his  wife. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Brant,"  she  said,  with  1 
the   most  delightful  of    well-bred   English   accents.     "  Mr.  [ 
Austin  told  me  of  your  accident.     I  am  sorry  for  the  horse, 
of  course,  and  for  you  if  you  had  need  to  make  haste,  but  I 
for  ourselves  it  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  misfortune." 

"  Your  husband  has  treated  the  poor  animal  so  skillfully  I 
that  I  fancy  I  may  promise  not  to  encroach  upon  your  hos-  j 
pitality  very  long." 

"  Please  put  aside  the  idea  that  you  are  not,  or  may  not 
be,  welcome.     We  are  most  happy  to  have  you." 

"  Now,  Brant,"  said  my  entertainer,  "  Mrs.  Austin  will 
give  you  your  room.  We  can  not  do  much  for  you,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  and  that  will  not 
be  amiss,  as  I  know  by  experience,  after  a  midsummer  ride 
in  this  country.     I  will  see  you  at  tea." 

He  went  back  to  his  digging,  and  Mrs.  Austin  conducted 
me  to  my  room.  The  ceiling  and  the  floor  were  of  solid 
boards,  like  the  rest  of  the  house,  but  the  partitions  were  of 
white  manta,  and  every  sound  in  the  place  was  perfectly 
audible.  However,  it  was  clean  and  darkened  and  cool,  and 
there  were  no  flies,  which  I  took  as  the  crowning  blessing  of 
Providence.  I  sat  upon  the  chintz-covered  potato-box,  which 
served  for  my  chair,  and  gazed  at  myself  in  the  mirror  again, 
and  wondered,  profanely,  what  the  woman  must  think  of  me. 
I  sighed  for  my  calling  suit,  which  was  safe  in  Miles  City, 
and  considered  my  surroundings  ;  my  hostess,  in  chief.  In 
absolute  regularity  of  features,  she  was  not  a  beauty  ;  but 
she  had  the  fine  gray  eyes,  finer  brown,  soft  hair,  strong  chin, 
sensitive  mouth,  and  dignified  carrriage  of  the  best  examples 
of  the  women  of  her  nation,  and,  above  all,  an  air  of  grave 
sweetness  which  is  peculiarly  and  distinctively  English.  Her 
figure  was  indifferent,  and  her  gown  had  not  and  never  had 
had  any  style  of  cut,  which  also  gave  evidence  of  her  English 
birth  ;  but  it  was  pleasing  and  harmonious,  in  some  way. 
Altogether,  she  was  a  fascinating  woman — a  woman  that  a 
man  must  absolutely  worship.  She  knocked  at  the  door 
and  brought  me  a  big  wooden  bucket  of  hot  water.  My 
sensations  at  being  served  by  this  woman,  with  her  air  of  the 
daughter  of  a  hundred  earls,  were  not  pleasant. 

My  toilet  made,  I  went  back  to  the  drawing-room  and 
read  "  Pelham  "  until — at  five  o'clock — tea  was  served — tea 
as  only  the  English  serve  it,  with  slices  of  bread  and 
butter,  as  thin  as  cloth,  and  rich  cream,  and  good  tea,  none 
of  she  bitter,  nerve-shattering,  green  concoction  which  is 
iignified  by  that  name  in  the  average  American  house.     I 


found  out  afterward  that  this  was  the  one  meal  of  the  day 
where  there  was  any  approach  to  luxury. 

Austin  came  in,  after  having  washed  his  hands  and 
brushed  his  smooth  British  head.  With  the  exception  of  a 
coat  slipped  on  over  his  flannel  working-shirt,  he  wore  the 
same  clothes  in  which  he  had  been  digging.  So  we  sat 
there — we  three — and  talked  of  the  doings  in  the  outer 
world  in  quite  the  same  strain  as  we  should  have  talked  in 
London.  My  host  in  his  boots  and  work-suit,  and  my 
queenly  hostess  in  her  calico  gown,  might  have  been  seated 
in  a  lordly  mansion. 

After  a  time  a  bell  rang.  "  The  dressing-bell,"  said  Mrs. 
Austin  ;  "  we  dine  at  half-after  six,  and  it  is  now  six 
o'clock." 

I  retired  to  dress,  a  simple  operation,  which  consisted  of 
running  my  fingers  through  my  hair  and  re-tying  my  neck- 
tie. However,  I  devoted  as  much  time  as  possible  to  this, 
and  together  with  sitting  on  the  potato-box  and  meditating  I 
succeeded  in  consuming  twenty  minutes  before  I  returned  to 
the  drawing-room.  Mrs.  Austin  was  already  there,  looking 
even  sweeter  and  more  girlish,  in  an  ancient  but  fresh  white 
muslin  and  white  ribbons.  Mr.  Austin  joined  us  at  the  end 
of  five  minutes,  fully  attired  in  evening-clothes,  with  a  spray 
of  mignonette  in  his  button-hole. 

A  great,  gruff  fellow  in  a  dirty  apron  announced  dinner 
in  the  surliest  of  tones.  I  saw  Mrs.  Austin  wince,  and  a 
frown  passed  across  her  husband's  brow.  "  Brant,"  he 
said,  "  I  regret  to  say  that  you  will  have  to  eat  at  the  same 
table  as  the  ranch  hands  do.  We  tried,  long  ago,  to  have  a 
separate  dining-room,  but  it  made  too  much  ill-feeling  among 
the  men." 

That  was  the  one  apology  he  made  during  my  stay.  We 
sat  at  an  oil-cloth  covered  board,  on  long  wooden  benches, 
Mrs.  Austin  at  the  head,  her  husband  on  her  left,  and  I  on 
her  right,  as  I  had  offered  her  my  arm  in  entering  the 
dining-room.  Our  dinner  was  of  the  poorest,  both  as  to 
food  and  cooking,  and  there  was  no  profusion.  I  realized 
now  the  full  poverty  of  my  entertainers,  and  remembered 
having  heard  that  the  price  of  horses  was  steadily  decreas- 
ing. I  fancied,  too,  that  Mrs.  Austin  did  not  dare  to  have 
dainties  for  herself  and  her  husband  while  the  democratic 
American  citizens  at  her  board  fared  on  plain  things.  There 
was  an  unpleasant  constraint  about  the  meal.  I  could  see 
that  there  was  no  love  wasted  on  the  master,  and  that  his 
dress-suit  and  aristocratic  bearing  were  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance to  his  free-born  employees.  They  were  sullen  and 
gruff,  as  was  the  man  dignified  by  the  name  of  cook.  On 
the  whole,  I  was  glad  to  leave  the  table  and  get  back  to  the 
drawing-room. 

"  We  breakfast  at  half  after  six,  Mr.  Brant,"  my  hostess 
informed  me,  graciously,  holding  out  her  hand  to  say  good- 
night. It  was  a  rather  large  hand,  and  work-hardened,  but 
firm  and  beautifully  shaped. 

I  have  said  that  every  sound  in  the  house  could  be  heard, 
because  of  the  manta  partitions.  I  had  just  lain  down  on 
my  cot,  when  I  caught  the  voice  of  Austin.  "  Really,  Alex- 
andria, the  men  are  getting  almost  unmanageable.  They 
border  on  mutiny." 

"  I  know  it,  Everette.  It  makes  me  very  nervous,  too. 
I'm  so  afraid  they  will  do  you  some  harm." 

"  Oh !  I  fancy  not." 

"  Everette  1 " 

"Well?" 

"  Suppose  you  stop  wearing  your  evening-suit,  and  that 
we  give  up  our  tea  in  the  afternoon.  They  think  we  are  put- 
ting on  airs,  as  they  call  it." 

"  No,  I  will  not.  I  am  not  going  to  change  the  habits  of 
thirty  years  and  throw  over  all  memories  of  home." 

"  You  are  only  one  to  twenty,  dear.     It  might  be  wiser." 

But  the  woman's  counsel  went  unheeded. 

There  were  boutonnieres  at  our  places  at  breakfast,  and 
Austin,  fresh  from  his  tub,  in  an  old  but  natty  corduroy  suit, 
tried,  with  much  cheerful  loud  talking,  to  cover  the  evident 
sullenness  of  his  "hands."  After  breakfast  he  donned  his 
working  clothes,  and  went  back  to  the  digging  of  ditches. 

My  horse  was  better,  so  I  left  at  ten  o'clock,  with  consid- 
erable reluctance.  Mrs.  Austin  was  so  charming.  No  won- 
der Austin  was  desperately  in  love  with  her. 

I  sent  Mrs.  Austin  a  box  of  new  books  and  some  small 
trinkets,  such  as  a  man  believes  that  a  woman  likes,  when  I 
reached  town.  Two  days  after  they  had  gone,  I  met  a 
friend  who  had  come  to  the  city  that  morning. 

"By  the  bye,  Brant,  wasn't  that  a  ghastly  thing 'about 
those  Britishers  at  the  Circle-A  Ranch  ?  " 

"Who,  the  Austins  ? "  I  cried,  turning  cold  with  foreboding. 

"  Yes.     You've  heard  about  it,  then  ? " 

"  No.     For  heaven's  sake  !  what  is  it  ? " 

"Well,  the  way  I  heard  it  was  this  :  Their  men  on  the 
ranch  didn't  like  them,  accused  them  of  being  '  bloody  aristo- 
crats,' I  believe,  and  they  set  fire  to  the  grass  near  the  stables 
two  or  three  nights  ago.  You  know  it's  been  a  dry  year,  and 
the  grass  burned  well.  Austin  and  his  wife  tried  to  fight  the 
flames,  and  keep  them  from  the  stables,  all  alone  ;  no  men 
to  be  found  until  it  was  quite  over.  They  kept  the  barns 
safe,  all  right,  but  Mrs.  Austin — pretty  woman,  they  say — 
was  so  burned  that  she  died  in  perfect  agony  at  the  end  of 
an  hour.  The  men  had  turned  up  by  that  time.  Been  down 
at  Central  City  at  a  dance,  they  said.  Austin  nearly  went 
crazy  while  his  wife  was  suffering ;  but  after  she  died,  he 
went  outside,  drew  his  gun,  and  shot  the  foreman  and  an- 
other of  the rascals." 

"  Thank  heaven  1 " 

"Wait — that's  not  all.  The  ones  he  didn't  kill,  it  seems, 
said  it  was  cold-blooded  murder — I  believe  they  were  all 
half  drunk.  Anyway,  they  held  him  and  dressed  him  up  in 
his  evening-suit — they  had  a  special  grudge  against  it — and 
then  they  took  him  out  and  strung  him  up  to  the  rafters  of 
the  barn.  It  is  supposed  that  there  were  about  fifteen  men, 
but,  of  course,  they  can't  be  found  ;  you  know  how  it  is. 
Did  you  say  you  knew  these  Austins?" 

"Yes.     I  knew  them,"  I  answered. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

A  marble  life-size  statue  is  to  be  made  of  Prince  Edward 
of  York,  who  is  now  a  year  and  a  half  old. 

Lorin  F.  Deland,  who  is  now  head-coach  of  the  Harvard 
foot-ball  team,  and  Walter  Camp,  who  is  head  of  the  Yale 
team,  are  collaborating  on  a  book  on  foot-ball. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  was  fifty-eight  on  February  6th.  His 
first  appearance  on  the  stage  was  in  1856,  and  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Lyceum  Theatre  dates  back  to  1874. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton's  last  act  on  the  night  of  his  death 
was  to  dictate  a  letter  for  publication,  expressing  his  thanks 
for  the  numerous  congratulations  he  had  received  on  his  ele- 
vation to  the  peerage. 

The  Czarowitz  continues  to  gain  strength.  Extraordi- 
nary care  is  taken  to  prevent  particles  of  woolen  dust  from 
irritating  his  throat.  There  is  not  a  blanket,  carpet,  nor  a 
curtain  in  his  house.  The  bed-covers  are  quilted  and  of 
eider-down,  his  coats  have  no  nap,  and  he  wears  an  overcoat 
of  linen. 

Rossini  was  born  on  February  29th,  and  refused  to  keep 
any  other  birthday.  At  Pesaro,  where  he  was  born,  the 
day  is  also  observed  in  leap-years  only  ;  this  year  Mas- 
cagni,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  musical  institute  founded  by 
Rossini,  has  selected  the  "  Messe  Solennelle"  as  the  princi- 
pal piece  to  be  performed. 

The  ball  which  Comte  de  Montebello,  the  French  Em- 
bassador to  Russia,  is  to  give  in  Moscow,  at  the  coming 
coronation  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  is  to  cost  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  his  stable,  the  count  has 
hired  forty  horses  for  use  during  the  ceremonies,  paying  for 
each  animal  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

"  Casimir  Felix  Badeni,  the  present  premier  of  Austria,  is 
the  son  of  a  cook.  His  father,  the  chef  of  one  of  the  last 
Kings  of  Poland,  was  created  a  count.  Then  his  aunt,  the 
famous  German  actress,  Anna  Wierer,  left  him  the  half  of 
her  large  fortune.  He  is  said  to  be  worth  about  two  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars."  It  is  doubtful  whether  a 
cook's  son  would  be  received  at  the  Austrian  court. 

The  death  is  announced  of  Lady  Wilde,  the  mother  of 
Oscar  and  widow  of  Sir  William  Wilde,  oculist,  archaeologist, 
and  student  of  early  Irish  history,  who  died  in  1869.  She 
was  before  her  marriage  Jane  Francesca  Speranza  Elgee, 
and  under  the  name  of  "Speranza"  attained  note  as  a  writer 
of  patriotic  Irish  poems  and  lyrics,  the  author  of  several 
works  of  fiction,  and  a  translator  from  the  French  and 
German. 

The  son  of  the  late  Paul  Verlaine  has  accounted  for  his 
absence  from  his  father's  funeral  by  explaining  that  he  is  the 
victim  of  periodical  spells  of  hypnotic  sleep,  which  last  four 
or  five  days,  and  which  are  due  to  the  still  active  influence 
of  a  mesmerist  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  when  in 
Algeria.  One  of  these  "  spells,"  it  appears,  fell  upon  him 
just  as  he  was  about  to  leave  Brussels  for  Paris  to  attend  his 
father's  obsequies. 

John  K.  Cowen,  the  new  president  of  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad,  is  an  old  personal  friend  of  Robert  Garrett, 
who  was  a  fellow-student  with  him  in  Princeton  College  in 
war  times.  He  is  a  farmer's  son,  and  after  graduation  from 
college  he  prepared  himself  for  the  bar  with  borrowed  law- 
books which  he  read  at  home.  His  salary  as  president  is 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year.  For  some  years  Mr.  Cowen 
has  been  the  chief  counsel  of  the  road,  with  a  salary  of 
twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  is  over  six  feet  two 
inches  tall.  She  is  a  granddaughter  of  Mile.  Desiree 
Clary,  who  was  the  first  sweetheart  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  married  Bernadotte,  who  eventually  became  King  of 
Norway  and  Sweden.  The  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  is 
the  richest  as  well  as  the  tallest  European  princess,  she  hav- 
ing inherited  a  fortune  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars 
from  her  maternal  grandfather,  Prince  Frederick  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  addition  to  the  fortune  left  her  by  her 
father. 

The  Duke  of  York  has  a  double,  William  Reginald 
Roberts  by  name,  who  traveled  all  over  England  in  first- 
class  carriages,  and  the  guards  never  thought  of  asking  him 
for  a  ticket.  One  day,  William  was  traveling  down  to 
Windsor  in  his  customary  princely  style.  Joseph  Chamber- 
Iain  happened  to  be  aboard  the  same  train,  and,  hearing 
that  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  next  compartment,  he 
decided  to  go  in  at  the  next  station  and  pay  his  respects. 
Tableau  !  "  His  Grace "  is  now  doing  a  term  in  Bow 
Street. 

Dr.  Churchill  Julius,  Bishop  of  Christchurch,  New  Zea- 
land, has  appeared  in  public  on  a  tricycle.  He  is  very  un- 
conventional. Some  time  ago  he  insisted  on  laying  the  last  ' 
brick  on  the  restored  spire  of  his  cathedral,  and  was  hoisted 
up  in  a  chair  at  the  end  of  a  rope.  He  recently  addressed  a 
congregation  he  was  visiting  as  follows  :  "  I  never  saw  so 
much  bad  coin  in  all  my  life.  To  offer  to  the  church,  to  the 
cause  of  God,  money  that  the  butcher  or  the  baker  would 
not  accept,  shocks  me.  The  man  who  would  do  that  wants 
the  grace  of  God  very  badly — or  three  months." 

Princess  Frederick  Leopold  of  Prussia,  the  German  em- 
peror's sister  and  wife  of  his  cousin,  went  skating,  the  other 
day,  on  a  lake  near  Potsdam,  and  fell  through  the  ice,  owing 
to  her  having  gone  on  a  part  officially  marked  "  dangerous." 
The  emperor,  hearing  of  it,  telegraphed  to  his  sister,  se- 
verely censuring  her  for  breaking  the  police  regulations.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  her  husband  rebuking  him  for  not 
exercising  a  proper  control  over  his  wife.  The  prince  and 
princess  thought  they  were  big  enough  to  resent  such  lan- 
guage, and  talked  back.  The  emperor  then  ordered  his 
brother-in-law  to  consider  himself  under  arrest,  and  placed 
a  guard  of  soldiers  at  his  residence. 


March  9,  1896. 
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Thomson  Jay  Hudson's  Book  on  "  TheLaw  of  Psychic  Phenomena  " 

—Hypnotism  and  Crime,  Catalepsy  and  Clairvoyance— How 

Mr.  Hudson  Explains  It  All. 

There  are  few  subjects  which  command  more  universal 
interest  than  psychic  phenomena  of  all  descriptions.  A  book, 
therefore,  which  can  demonstrate  that  all  occult  mysteries 
and  psychological  manifestations  are  due  to  the  workings  of 
natural  laws  is  sure  of  a  wide  circle  of  readers.  Such  a 
book  "The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena,"  by  Thomson  Jay 
Hudson,  claims  to  be.  It  is  written  with  the  object  of 
"bringing  psychology  within  the  domain  of  the  exact  sci- 
ences," and  the  list  of  subjects  discussed  includes  hypnotism 
and  mesmerism,  mind  cure  and  faith  cure,  miracles  of  the 
church,  the  cures  at  Lourdes,  self-healing,  the  planchette  and 
its  modifications,  slate-writing,  spirit  photography,  mathe- 
matical and  musical  prodigies,  somnambulism,  phenomena 
of  dreams,  extraordinary  feats  of  memory  during  illness, 
telepathy,  telepathic  messages  during  sleep,  mesmeric  seers 
and  their  revelations,  tamers  of  wild  beasts,  Socrates  and 
his  Daemon,  dual  personality  and  loss  of  identity,  trance- 
speaking  mediums,  hypnotism  and  crime,  ghosts,  suspended 
animation,  East  Indian  fakirs  buried  alive,  and  a  score  more 
of  kindred  topics.  All  are  grappled  with  fearlessly,  taken 
away  from  supernatural  environments,  and  made  to  fit  the 
theories  of  the  writer  with  much  ingenuity.  The  work  is 
too  exhaustive  in  its  scope  to  permit  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
its  purposes,  but  a  few  extracts  will  prove  interesting. 

The  subject  of  using  hypnotism  for  the  perpetration  of 
crime  is  discussed  at  length,  the  author  pronouncing  it  an 
impossibility.     He  says  : 

Thousands  of  experiments  are  daily  being  made  which  demon- 
strate the  impossibility  of  controlling  the  hypnotic  subject  so  far  as 
to  cause  him  to  do  that  which  he  believes  or  knows  to  be  wrong.  A 
common  platform  experiment  is  that  of  causing  subjects  to  get  drunk 
on  water,  under  the  suggestion  that  it  is  whisky.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens that  one  or  more  of  the  subjects  are  conscientiously  opposed  to 
the  use  of  strong  drink  as  a  beverage.  Such  persons  invariably  de- 
cline, in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  to  indulge  in  the  proposed  de- 
bauch. Like  all  such  experiments  on  the  stage  before  a  mixed 
audience,  they  are  passed  by  as  simply  amusing,  and  no  lesson  is 
learned  from  them.  The  intelligent  student,  however,  can  not  fail 
to  see  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the  refusal  of  a  subject  to 
violate  his  temperance  principles.  Again,  every  platform  experi- 
menter knows  that  while  he  can  cause  a  crowd  of  his  subjects  to  go 
in  swimming  in  imaginary  waters,  he  can  never  induce  them  to  di- 
vest themselves  of  their  clothing  beyond  the  limits  of  decency. 
Some  can  not  even  be  made  to  take  off  their  coats  in  presence  of  the 
audience.  Others  will  decline  to  accept  any  suggestion,  the  pursu- 
ance of  which  would  cause  them  to  appear  ridiculous. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  to  hypnotists  that  an  attempt  to  contradict 
or  argue  with  a  subject  in  the  hypnotic  state  invariably  distresses 
him,  and  persistency  in  such  a  course  awakens  him,  often  with  a 
nervous  shock.  ...  It  is,  in  fact,  impossible  for  a  hypnotist  to  im- 
press a  suggestion  so  strongly  upon  a  subject  as  to  cause  him  actually 
to  perform  an  act  in  violation  of  the  settled  principles  of  his  life.  If 
this  were  not  true,  suggestion  would  mean  nothing  ;  it  would  have 
no  place  in  psychological  science,  because  it  would  not  be  a  law  of 
universal  application.     The  strongest  suggestion  must  prevail. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  question  as  to  whether  hypnotism  can 
be  successfully  employed  for  criminal  purposes  must  be  determined 
in  each  individual  case  by  the  character  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  experiment.  If  the  subject  is  a  criminal  character,  he  might  fol- 
low the  suggestions  of  a  criminal  hypnotist,  and  actually  perpetrate 
a  crime.  In  such  a  case,  a  resort  to  hypnotism  for  criminal  purposes 
would  be  unnecessary,  and  no  possible  advantage  could  be  gained  by 
its  employment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  same  rule  applies  to  sexual  crimes;  and  it 
may  be  set  down  as  a  maxim  in  hypnotic  science  that  no  virtuous 
woman  ever  was,  or  ever  can  be,  successfully  assaulted  while  in  a 
hypnotic  condition.  ...  A  virtuous  woman  is,  indeed,  in  less  danger 
of  successful  assault  while  in  that  state  than  she  is  in  her  normal  condi- 
tion, for  the  simple  reason  that  hypnotic  subjects  are  always  endowed 
with  a  physical  strength  far  superior  to  that  possessed  in  the  normal 
condition.  Besides,  it  is  the  observation  of  every  successful  hypnotist 
that  the  moral  tone  of  the  hypnotic  subject,  while  in  that  condition, 
is  always  elevated. 

Another  phase  of  hypnotism  is  thus  discussed  : 

It  is  a  popular  belief,  handed  down  through  the  ages,  that  a 
somnambulic  subject  will  always  tell  the  truth,  and  that  all  the 
secrets  of  a  sleep-walker  can  be  obtained  from  him  for  the  asking. 
This  belief  has  been  held  regarding  the  hypnotic  subject.  ...  It  is 
true  that,  on  ordinary  questions,  the  truth  is  always  uppermost  in  the 
subjective  mind.  A  hypnotic  subject  will  often  say,  during  the  hyp- 
notic sleep,  that  which  he  would  not  say  in  his  waking  moments. 
Nevertheless,  he  never  betrays  a  vital  secret.  .  .  .  The  instinct  of 
self-preservation,  always  alert  to  avert  any  danger  which  threatens 
the  individual,  steps  in  to  his  defense.  Instinctive  auto-suggestion 
here  plays  its  subtle  rdle,  and  no  suggestion  from  another  can  pre- 
vail against  it.  If  the  defense  involves  falsehood,  a  falsehood  will 
be  told  without  the  slightest  hesitation  ;  and  it  will  be  told  with  pre- 
ternatural acumen,  and  with  such  plausible  circumstantiality  of  de- 
tail as  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  .  .  .  This  rule  holds  good  not  only 
with  regard  to  secrets  which  involve  the  personal  safety  of  the  indi- 
vidual, but  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  material  interests,  his  repu- 
tation, or  the  interests  of  his  friends,  whose  secrets  are  confided  to 
his  care.  That  this  is  true  is  presumptively  proved  by  the  fact  that 
in  all  the  years  during  which  the  science  of  hypnotism  has  been 
practiced,  no  one  has  ever  been  known  to  betray  the  secrets  of  any 
society  or  order.  The  attempt  has  often  been  made,  but  it  has  never 
succeeded. 

Other  interesting  facts  concerning  hypnotism  are  brought 
out  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

Perfect  ansesthesia  can  be  produced  at  the  will  of  the  operator 
simply  by  suggestion.  Hundreds  of  cases  are  recorded  where  the 
most  severe  surgical  operations  have  been  performed  without  pain 
upon  patients  in  the  hypnotic  condition.  ...  It  is  well  known  that 
the  symptoms  of  almost  any  disease  can  be  induced  in  hypnotic  sub- 
jects by  suggestion.  Thus,  partial  or  total  paralysis  can  be  pro- 
duced ;  fever  can  be  brought  on,  with  all  the  attendant  symptoms, 
such  as  rapid  pulse  and  high  temperature,  flushed  face,  etc.  ;  or 
chills,  accompanied  by  a  temperature  abnormally  low  ;  or  the  most 
severe  pains  can  be  produced  in  any  part  of  the  body  or  limbs. 
All  these  facts  are  well  known,  and  stiU  more  wonderful  facts  are 
stated  in  all  the  recent  scientific  works  on  hypnotism.  For  instance, 
Bernheim  states  that  he  has  been  able  to  produce  a  blister  on  the 
back  of  a  patient  by  applying  a  postage-stamp  and  suggesting  to  the 
patient  that  it  was  a  fly-plaster. 

Concerning  catalepsy,  or  suspended  animation,  Mr.  Hud- 
son says : 

Two  erroneous  impressions  very  generally  prevail  regarding  cata- 
lepsy, or  suspended  animation.  One  is  that  depriving  the  subject  of 
air,  will  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.  Another  is  that  catalepsy  is  a 
disease,  or  is  always  the  result  of  disease.  Both  of  these  hypotheses 
are  cleaily  disproved  by  the  well-known  experiments  of  the  East  In- 
dian fakirs. 

One  of  the  most  clearly  attested  instances  of  the  kind  alluded  to  is 
the  experiment  of  the  Fakir  of  Lahore,  who,  at  the  instance  of  Run- 
jeet  Singh,  suffered  himself  to  be  buried  alive,  in  an  air-tight  vault, 
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for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  This  case  was  thoroughly  authenticated 
by  Sir  Claude  Wade,  the  then  British  Resident  at  the  court  of  Lood- 
hiana.  The  fakir's  nostrils  and  ears  were  first  filled  with  wax  ;  he 
was  then  placed  in  a  linen  bag,  then  deposited  in  a  wooden  box,  which 
was  securely  locked,  and  the  box  was  deposited  in  a  brick  vault,  which 
was  carefully  plastered  up  with  mortar  and  sealed  with  the  rajah's 
seal.  A  guard  of  British  soldiers  was  then  detailed  to  watch  the 
vault  day  and  night.  At  the  end  of  the  prescribed  time,  the  vault 
was  opened  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Claude  and  Runjeet  Singh,  and  the 
fakir  was  restored  to  consciousness. 

Lieutenant  Boileau  relates  another  instance  where  a  man  suffered 
himself  to  be  buried  for  a  period  of  ten  days  in  a  grave  lined  with 
masonry  and  covered  with  a  large  slab  of  stone,  the  whole  strictly 
guarded  day  and  night.  On  being  restored  to  consciousness,  the  man 
offered  to  submit  to  burial  for  a  year,  if  the  lieutenant  so  desired.  .  .  . 

Catalepsy  is  not  a  disease  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  is  that  it  may  be  considered  a  symptom  of 
certain  diseases.  That  is  to  say,  inasmuch  as  it  commonly  attacks 
those  who  are  suffering  from  certain  nervous  disorders,  it  might  be 
said  to  be  a  symptom  indicating  the  presence  of  such  disorders. 

Catalepsy  belongs  exclusively  to  the  domain  of  hypnotism.  I  em- 
ploy this  term  in  the  broadest  significance  of  its  Greek  radix  ;  for  no 
matter  how  the  condition  is  induced,  it  is  purely  a  sleep  of  the  ob- 
jective senses,  a  suspension  of  the  vital  functions,  a  rest  of  all  the 
vital  organs.  It  can  be  induced  in  perfectly  healthy  persons  by 
hypnotic  processes  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  it  may  super- 
vene after  a  long  period  of  illness  or  nervous  exhaustion.  In  both 
cases  the  phenomenon  is  the  same  ;  and  when  the  patient  is  intelli- 
gently treated,  the  effect  is  always  salutary.  It  is,  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  phrase,  a  manifestation  of  the  vis  conservatrix  natures  ; 
it  is,  of  a  truth,  "  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep." 

Telepathy,  Mr.  Hudson  believes,  is  "the  normal  means  of 
communication  between  subjective  minds."     He  says  : 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  souls,  or  subjective  minds, 
of  men  can  and  do  habitually  hold  communion  with  one  another 
when  not  the  remotest  perception  of  the  fact  is  communicated  to  the 
objective  intelligence.  It  may  be  that  such  communion  is  not  gen- 
eral among  men  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  is  held  between  those  who, 
from  any  cause,  are  en  rapport.  .  .  .  Thus,  near  relatives  are  oftenest 
found  to  be  in  communion,  as  is  shown  by  the  comparative  frequency 
of  telepathic  communications  between  relatives,  giving  warning  of 
sickness  or  of  death.  Next  in  frequency  are  communications  be- 
tween intimate  friends. 

Many  instances  are  related  to  show  the  inherent  power  of 
mankind  to  communicate  thoughts  to  those  at  a  distance,  a 
power,  we  are  told,  which  may  be  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
and  which  is  at  its  height  in  a  state  of  natural  sleep.  The 
following  account,  taken  from  the  records  of  the  London 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  is  one  of  many  cited  to 
illustrate  this  point : 

One  evening  I  resolved  to  appear  to  Z,  at  some  miles  distance. 
I  did  not  inform  him  beforehand  of  the  intended  experiment,  but  re- 
tired to  rest  shortly  before  midnight  with  thoughts  intently  fixed  on 
Z,  with  whose  room  and  surroundings  I  was  quite  unacquainted. 
I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  awoke  next  morning  unconscious  of  anything 
having  taken  place.  On  seeing  Z,  a  few  days  afterward,  I  inquired  : 
"Did  anything  happen  at  your  rooms  on  Saturday  night?  "  "  Yes," 
replied  he,  "a  great  deal  happened.  I  had  been  sitting  over  the  fire 
with  M,  smoking  and  chatting.  About  half-past  twelve  he  rose  to 
leave,  and  I  let  him  out  myself.  I  returned  to  the  fire  to  finish  my 
pipe,  when  I  saw  you  sitting  in  the  chair  just  vacated  by  him.  I 
looked  intently  at  you,  and  then  took  up  a  newspaper  to  assure  myself 
I  was  not  dreaming  ;  but  on  laying  it  down,  I  saw  you  still  there. 
While  I  gazed,  without  speaking,  you  faded  away." 

Side  by  side  with  every  topic  discussed  and  every  in- 
stance cited,  the  author's  theory  is  found,  his  "  working 
hypothesis  for  the  systematic  study  of  psychic  phenomena.1' 
Briefly  summarized,  it  is  as  follows  : 

Man  has,  or  appears  to  have,  two  minds,  each  endowed  with 
separate  and  distinct  attributes  and  powers  ;  each  capable,  under 
certain  conditions,  of  independent  action.  .  .  .  For  want  of  a  better 
nomenclature,  I  shall  distinguish  the  two  by  designating  the  one  as 
objective,  and  the  other  as  subjective.  ...  In  general  terms,  the 
difference  between  man's  two  minds  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 

The  objective  mind  takes  cognizance  of  the  objective  world.  Its 
media  of  observation  are  the  five  physical  senses.  It  is  the  out- 
growth of  man's  physical  necessities.  It  is  his  guide  in  his  struggle 
with  his  material  environment.  Its  highest  function  is  that  of  reason- 
ing. 

The  subjective  mind  takes  cognizance  of  its  environment  by  means 
independent  of  the  physical  senses.  It  perceives  by  intuition.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  emotions,  and  the  store-house  of  memory.  It  per- 
forms its  highest  functions  when  the  objective  senses  are  in  abeyance. 
In  a  word,  it  is  that  intelligence  which  makes  itself  manifest  in  a 
hypnotic  subject  when  he  is  in  a  state  of  somnambulism. 

In  this  state,  many  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of  the  subjective 
mind  are  performed.  It  sees  without  the  use  of  the  natural  organs 
of  vision  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  many  other  grades,  or  degrees,  of  the 
hypnotic  state,  it  can  be  made,  apparently,  to  leave  the  body,  and 
travel  to  distant  lands  and  bring  back  intelligence,  oftentimes  of  the 
most  exact  and  truthful  character.  It  also  has  the  power  to  read  the 
thoughts  of  others,  even  to  the  minutest  details  ;  to  read  the  contents 
of  sealed  envelopes  and  of  closed  books.  .  .  .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  one  of  the  most  striking,  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  minds,  relates  to  the  subject  of  suggestion.  .  .  .  The 
objective  mind,  or,  let  us  say,  man  in  his  normal  condition,  is  nut 
controllable,  against  reason,  positive  knowledge,  or  the  evidence  of 
his  senses,  by  the  suggestions  of  another.  .  .  .  The  subjective  mind, 
or  man  in  the  hypnotic  state,  is  unqualifiedly  and  constantly  amenable 
to  the  power  of  suggestion. 

That  is  to  say,  the  subjective  mind  accepts,  without  hesitation  or 
doubt,  every  statement  that  is  made  to  it,  no  matter  how  absurd,  or 
incongruous,  or  contrary  to  the  objective  experience  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  a  subject  is  told  that  he  is  a  dog,  he  will  instantly  accept  the 
suggestion,  and,  to  the  limit  of  physical  possibility,  act  the  part 
suggested.  If  he  is  told  that  he  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  will  act  the  part  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  life.  If  he  is 
told  that  he  is  in  the  presence  of  angels,  he  will  be  profoundly 
moved  to  acts  of  devotion.  If  the  presence  of  devils  is  suggested, 
his  terror  will  be  instant,  and  painful  to  behold.  He  may  be  thrown 
into  a  state  of  intoxication  by  being  caused  to  drink  a  glass  of  water 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  brandy  ;  or  he  may  be  restored  to  so- 
briety by  the  administration  of  brandy  under  the  guise  of  an  antidote 
to  drunkenness.  If  told  that  he  is  in  a  high  fever,  his  pulse  will  be- 
come rapid,  his  face  flushed,  and  his  temperature  increased.  In 
short,  he  may  be  made  to  see,  hear,  feel,  smell,  or  taste  anything,  in 
obedience  to  suggestion.  He  may  be  raised  to  the  highest  degree  of 
mental  or  physical  exaltation  by  the  same  power,  or  be  plunged  by  it 
into  the  lethargic  or  cataleptic  condition,  simulating  death.  .  .  .  The 
two  minds  being  possessed  of  independent  powers  and  functions,  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  corollary  that  the  subjective  mind  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  as  amenable  to  the  control  of  his  own  objective  mind  as  to 
the  objective  mind  of  another.  This  we  find  to  be  true  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  For  instance,  it  is  well-known  that  a  person  can  not  be 
hypnotized  against  his  will.  As  the  hypnotic  condition  is  usually  in- 
duced by  the  suggestion  of  the  operator,  his  failure  is  due  to  the  con- 
trary auto-suggestion  of  the  subject. 

Continuing  with  his  theory,  the  author  says  : 

One  of  the  most  striking  and  important  peculiarities  of  the  sub- 
jective mind,  as  distinguished  from  the  objective,  consists  in  its  pro- 
digious memory.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  hazardous  to  say  that  the 
memory  of  the  subjective  mind  is  perfect,  but  there  is  good  ground 
for  believing  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  substantially  true,  .  .  . 
Psychologists  of  all  shades  of  belief  have  recognized  the  phenomena, 
and  many  have  declared  their  conviction  that  the  minutest  details  of 
acquired  knowledge  are  recovered  upon  the  tablets  of  the  mind,  and 
that  they  only  require  favorable  conditions  to  reveal  their  treasures. 

Here  follow   numerous   cases  observed  by  scientists,  who 


designate  the  phenomenon  as  "latent  memory."  The  most 
striking  instance  is  the  oft-quoted  one  of  the  illiterate  ser- 
vant-girl, who,  during  a  fit  of  illness,  recited  pages  of 
Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  from  the  works  of  learned 
writers,  the  explanation  being  that  she  had  once  lived  in  the 
household  of  a  pastor  who  was  accustomed  to  read  aloud 
from  these  books  in  her  hearing.  The  words,  uncompre- 
hended  and  only  superficially  listened  to,  had  yet  lodged  in 
her  mind. 

Developing  still  further  his  theory  of  man's  dual  mental 
organization,  the  writer  proceeds  : 

The  most  perfect  exhibition  of  intellectual  power  is  the  result  of 
the  synchronous  action  of  the  objective  and  subjective  minds. 
When  this  is  seen  in  its  perfection  the  world  names  it  genius.  In 
this  condition  the  individual  has  the  benefit  of  all  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  objective  mind,  combined  with  the  perfect  memory 
of  the  subjective  mind  and  its  marvelous  power  of  syllogistic  arrange- 
ment of  its  resources.  .  .  .  When  the  subjective  is  allowed  to  domi- 
nate, the  resultant  acts  of  the  individual  are  denominated  "the 
eccentricities  of  genius."  When  the  subjective  usurps  complete  con- 
trol, the  individual  goes  insane. 

Mathematical  and  musical  prodigies  are  accounted  for  on 
the  ground  that  operations  of  nature  governed  by  fixed  laws 
may,  in  extraordinary  cases,  be  comprehended  intuitively  by 
the  subjective  mind.     Mr.  Hudson  says  : 

It  was  by  means  of  this  power  of  instantaneous  perception  of  the 
laws  of  numbers  that  Zerah  Colburn,  before  his  objective  education 
was  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  understand  the  power  of  the  nine 
digits,  was  enabled  instantly  to  state  the  cube  root  of  any  number 
that  was  given  him.  He  could  never  give  any  explanation  of  the 
means  by  which  the  result  was  accomplished.  It  was  beyond  his  own 
objective  powers  of  comprehension.     He  simply  perceived  the  truth. 

It  was  this  power  that  enabled  Blind  Tom  to  perceive  the  laws  of 
harmony  of  sounds.  He  was  without  objective  education,  and  devoid 
of  the  capacity  to  acquire  one  ;  but  from  the  moment  when  he  dis- 
covered an  old  piano  in  an  unused  room  of  his  master's  mansion,  he 
was  able  to  improvise  beautiful  melodies,  and  to  reproduce  with  re- 
markable accuracy  a  piece  of  music  after  once  hearing  it  played. 

The  methods  of  the  tamers  of  horses  and  wild  beasts  are 
discussed  in  the  following  narrative  : 

A  celebrated  horse  tamer,  who  traveled  through  this  country  a  few 
years  ago,  was  in  the  habit  of  astonishing  and  amusing  his  audiences 
by  selecting  the  wildest  horse  present,  walking  up  to  him,  gazing 
into  his  eyes  (apparently)  for  a  few  moments,  and  walking  away, 
when  the  horse  would  follow  him  wherever  he  went,  apparently  as 
perfectly  fascinated  as  any  hypnotic  or  mesmeric  subject  was  ever 
fascinated  by  a  professional  mesmerist.  A  close  observation  of  the 
horse-tamer's  methods  revealed  the  fact  that  he  simply  rolled  his 
eyes  upward  and  inward,  precisely  as  Braid  compelled  his  subjects 
to  do  by  holding  a  bright  object  before  their  eyes.  He  did  not  gaze 
into  the  eyes  of  the  horse  at  all,  but  simply  held  himself  in  that  atti- 
tude for  a  few  moments,  in  close  proximity  to  the  horse's  head, 
when  the  object  was  accomplished,  and  the  horse  became  obedi- 
ent to  every  command  that  it  was  capable  of  comprehending.  It 
is  probable  that  the  horse-tamer  knew  as  little  of  the  secret  of  his 
power  as  did  the  horse.  The  tamers  of  wild  beasts  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  probably  with  as  little  knowledge  of  the  principles 
underlying  the  method.  ...  By  steadily  gazing  at  any  object,  a  man 
can  hypnotize  himself  without  knowing,  or  having  it  suggested  to 
him,  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do  so.  The  man,  then,  is  partly 
hypnotized  by  gazing  into  the  animal's  eye.  The  threshold  of  his 
consciousness  is  thus  displaced.  His  subjective  powers  are  brought 
into  play,  and  in  that  condition  his  subjective  mind  is  en  rapport  with 
that  of  the  animal.  The  mind  of  the  animal,  being  almost  purely 
subjective,  is  thus  dominative  by  the  imperious  will  of  his  master — 
man.  That  telepathy  is  the  normal  means  of  communication  between 
animals  can  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  who  has  observed  their  habits 
with  intelligence. 

Passing  to  the  chapter  on  "  Spiritism,"  we  find  freely 
handled  all  those  curious  manifestations,  fraudulent  and 
otherwise,  which  have  brought  to  this  system  of  religious 
belief  so  many  converts.  All  verified  phenomena  are  laid 
to  telepathic  communication  and  a  hypnotic  condition  on  the 
part  of  the  medium.  An  experience  of  the  author's  own  is 
narrated,  where,  in  an  interview  with  a  slate-writing  medium, 
his  theories  were  verified  to  his  satisfaction,  both  by  her 
failures  and  her  successes.  Being  told  by  her  that  he  was 
writing  a  book  under  the  guidance  of  a  "  great  spirit,"  he 
inquired  the  name  of  his  spirit  friend.  We  will  let  him 
continue  the  story  : 

"  I  can  not  do  that  to-day,"  she  replied,  with  the  true  commercial 

I  instinct  of  the  professional  medium  ;  "  come  to-morrow,  and  I  will  try 

j  to  give  you  the  name." 

Accordingly,  the  same  party  visited  her  the  next  day,  when  she 

I  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  name,  but  without  success.     Com- 

I  munication  after  communication  was  written,  but  without  signature, 

■  and  ail  efforts  to  obtain  the  name  were  futile.  Finally,  the  gentle- 
I  man  said,  in  an  aside  apparently  not  intended  for  the  ears  of  the 
!  medium  :  "  I  think  I  know  who  it  is.  It  must  be  either  A.  B.  (nam- 
!  ing  a  living  friend  in  Washington),  or  my  brother,  C.  D.  (giving  his 

■  own  name),"  for  he  had  no  brother,  living  or  dead.  Immediately  a 
:  communication  was  written  out,  signed  by  the  supposed  spirit  brother, 
j  announcing  the  fact  that  he,  and  he  alone,  was  the  inspiring  power  in 
i  charge  of  the  literary  work  named,  that  he  was  the  "  guardian  spirit " 
j  of  the  gentleman,  over  whom  he  was  constantly  watching,  etc. 

The  emotions  created  by  the  affecting  terms  of  the  communication 
I  can  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  all  present,  save  the  medium, 
1  knew  that  the  name  was  that  of  the  sitter,  and  that  he  never  had  a 
I  brother.  But  these  emotions  quickly  gave  place  to  wonder  and  ad- 
I  miration  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  signature  was  an  almost  ex- 
act reproduction  of  his  own,  with  all  its  salient  peculiarities  faith- 
fully reproduced. 

Enough  has  been  quoted  to  show  the  nature  of  the  theo- 
ries promulgated.  Though  they  may  not  carry  conviction  to 
every  mind,  they  are  ingenious  and  plausible,  and  the  book 
is  marked  by  the  absence  of  the  vaporings  common  to  most 
psychic  literature. 

Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 


Mrs.  Blaine  has  a  collection  of  twenty  presentation 
gavels  received  by  the  late  James  G.  Blaine  while  Speaker 
of  the  House.  Mrs.  Randall  has  fourteen.  Speaker  Reed 
has  quite  a  large  collection  of  gavels  received  during  his 
former  term,  and  has  had  half  a  dozen  given  to  him  since 
the  present  session  began. 


There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  to  permit  cities  of  one 
hundred  thousand  or  more  inhabitants  to  obtain  Dostage- 
stamps  of  special  design  commemorative  of  some  important 
incident  or  individual  in  the  city's  history. 


Punch,  London's  venerable  substitute  for  the  more  danger- 
ous narcotics,  is  at  times  almost  facetious.  In  an  issue  lately 
arrived  appears  the  assertion  that  "  Precedent  Monroe  is  the 
highest  ruling  power  in  U.  S.  America." 
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RE-OPENING    SPANISH    GRANTS. 


Crittenden  Thornton    discusses    the    Federal    Government's    Suits 

against  Ranch-Owners — How  the  Grants  were  Made — 

Pnvate  Speculators  Behind    It. 


About  twelve  years  ago,  many  persons  in  this  State,  whose  titles 
were  derived  under  confirmed  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  were 
shocked  and  startled  to  learn  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  acting  by  and  through  the  Attorney-General,  had  filed  five 
bills  in  equity  to  vacate  and  set  aside  the  confirmation  of  five  Mex- 
ican grants,  covering  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  most  valuable 
land  in  California.  These  suits  were  all  defeated.  Congress  recog- 
nizing the  injustice  of  litigation  moved  by  the  government  against 
the  holders  of  titles  derived  from  itself,  passed  an  act  on  March  3. 
1891,  providing  that  no  suit  should  be  brought  to  vacate  or  set  aside 
a  patent  or  decree  of  confirmation  of  a  Mexican  grant  after  the  ex- 
piration of  five  years  from  the  passage  of  the  bill.  That  period  of 
five  years  expired  on  last  Monday  ;  but  in  order  to  save  the  statute 
of  limitations,  three  additional  bills  were  filed  on  last  Monday  in  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney-General.  These 
suits  affect  the  title  to  the  Rancho  Corte  Madera  del  Presidio  in 
Marin  County.  Rancho  de  las  Pulgas  in  San  Mateo  County,  and 
Rancho  Guadalupe  de  Visitacion  y  Rodeo  Viejo,  which  is  on  the 
boundary  line  between  San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Counties.  The 
aggregate  area  of  the  land,  the  title  to  which  is  affected  by  the  bring- 
ing of  these  suits,  largely  exceeds  twenty  thousand  acres. 

In  the  case  of  Rancho  Corte  Madera  del  Presidio,  the  disputed 
tract  includes  the  Island  of  Belvedere,  the  wharves  and  piers  of  the 
San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  village  of  Tiburon. 

The  land  whose  title  is  clouded  by  the  suit  in  the  Pulgas  case  is 
over  fourteen  thousand  acres  in  extent,  and  embraces  many  of  the 
sources  of  water  supply  and  catchment  reservoirs  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company,  and  a  part  of  the  endowment  of  the  Stan- 
ford University. 

The  land  embraced  in  the  Guadalupe  case  is  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  new  stock-yards  at  Baden.  The  value  of  the  land  em- 
braced in  these  three  actions  can  not  be  less,  with  the  improvements, 
than  six  millions  of  dollars. 

In  addition,  suits  have  been  commenced  in  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  at  Los  Angeles  to  vacate  and  set  aside  the  patent  for 
the  Rancho  Ex-Mission  of  San  Fernando,  in  Los  Angeles  County, 
containing  121,619  acres,  and  the  Rancho  San  Joaquin,  in  Orange 
County,  containing  48,803  acres.  These  ranchos  are  of  the  value  of 
at  least  twelve  millions  of  dollars.  The  value  of  all  the  lands  em- 
braced in  this  litigation  is  at  least  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  actions  are  groundless,  and  purely  vexatious.  They  have 
been  moved  and  initiated  by  men  who  probably  never  saw  a  Mexican 
grant,  never  read  a  Mexican  grant,  and  would  not  know  its  meaning 
or  its  legal  construction  if  they  read  it.  Their  least  oppressive  and 
exasperating  feature  is  that  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  United  States, 
the  defendant  can  not  recover  his  costs  if  he  should  defeat  the  action. 
He  is  not  even  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  bill  of  complaint  in  the  suit. 
On  the  contrary,  he  is  compelled  to  go  to  the  office  of  the  clerk  and 
pay  a  sum  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  copy  of  the 
bill.  It  may  frequently  happen  that  the  costs  of  litigation  in  a  case 
of  this  kind  may  exceed  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  In  such  a 
case,  a  defendant  who  has  successfully  resisted  the  action  must  pocket 
his  loss.  That  is  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  litigation  when  a  gov- 
ernment lends  its  name,  its  influence,  and  its  sovereign  privilege 
of  immunity  from  costs  to  private  persons  with  selfish  ends. 

I  propose  to  review  these  suits  as  briefly  as  possible,  and  to  show 
that  they  are  purely  groundless  and  vexatious. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  United  States  against  the  Abbey 
Land  and  Improvement  Company,  involving  the  validity  of  the 
patent  of  the  Rancho  Guadalupe  Visitacion  y  Rodeo  Viejo.  This 
was  a  grant  by  permanent  monuments.  The  land,  as  granted  to 
Jacob  P.  Leese  by  the  Mexican  Government,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Rancho  Rincon  de  Las  Salinas  y  Potrero  Viejo  ;  on  the  west 
by  the  Rancho  Laguna  de  la  Merced  and  the  Camino  Real,  or  County 
Road,  leading  from  San  Francisco  to  San  Jose1 ;  on  the  south  by  the 
Rancho  Buri-Buri  ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  allegations  of  fraud  of  the  bill  in  this  case  are  not  quite  clear. 
There  is  an  averment  in  substance  that  Sanchez,  the  owner  of  the 
Buri-Buri  Rancho,  and  Henry  R.  Payson,  the  grantee  of  Jacob  P. 
Leese,  the  owner  of  Guadalupe,  conspired  to  defraud  the  govern- 
ment by  moving  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Buri-Buri  further 
north  than  it  should  have  been,  and  the  southern  boundary  of 
Guadalupe  further  south  than  it  should  have  been.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  by  the  express  language  of  the  grant  the  Guadalupe  was 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Buri-Buri,  and  the  Buri-Buri  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Guadalupe,  it  would  seem  to  the  unprejudiced 
mind  that  this  allegation  of  an  attempt  to  defraud  the  government 
was  futile  and  impossible.  Inasmuch  as  one  rancho  was  bounded 
upon  the  other,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  the  government  could 
have  had  any  land  between  them.  Inasmuch  as  no  complaint  has 
ever  been  made  by  the  confirmees  of  either,  it  would  seem  that  they 
were  satisfied  by  the  action  of  the  government  in  locating  the 
boundary  line  common  to  both.  But  it  appears  that  the  person  in- 
jured was  one  Charles  Clark,  who  filed  a  preemption  claim  upon  a 
tract  of  land,  subsequently  embraced  in  the  patent  of  the  Guadalupe, 
on  the  fifth  of  June,  1854.  Mr.  Clark  has  not  pursued  his  rights 
with  any  degree  of  diligence  for  the  last  forty-two  years.  His  clamor- 
ings  have  fallen  upon  deaf  ears  until  recently  ;  but  at  present  he 
seems  to  have  enlisted  a  powerful  and  vigorous  ally.  The  obvious 
answer  to  all  claims  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Clark,  or  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  that  on  the  face  of  the  bill  it  appears  that  the  decree  con- 
firming the  surveys  of  the  Rancho  Guadalupe,  upon  which  the  patent 
was  subsequently  issued,  was  made  by  the  consent  of  the  District 
Attorney  of  the  United  States,  who  represented  the  interests  of  the 
government,  and  that  no  appeal  was  ever  taken  therefrom. 

It  is  painful  to  notice  a  fact  which  is  thrown  in  as  a  make-weight, 
to  eke  out  the  shabby  and  puerile  uncertainty  and  inconsistencies  of 
the  bill.  A  most  foul  and  infamous  charge  is  made  against  the  late 
Mr.  William  H.  Sharp,  then  United  States  District  Attorney,  who 
has  been  in  his  grave  for  many  years.  It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Sharp 
consented  to  a  decree  against  his  client,  the  government,  knowing  it 
to  be  unjust  and  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  or  the  law  of  the 
case  ;  but  the  injustice  of  the  decree  is  not  shown.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  reason  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  adverted  above,  it  can 
not  be  shown  ;  so  far  from  its  being  unjust,  it  is  shown  to  be  just 
by  a  legal  consequence  as  irresistible  as  anything  can  be  in  the  law. 

Next  we  have  the  case  of  The  United  States  against  N.  A.  An- 
dreen,  et  al.  The  defendants  in  this  case  are  nearly  four  hundred  in 
number  ;  their  possession  extends  to  at  least  fourteen  thousand 
acres.  It  again  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  bill  in  this  case,  as  in 
the  preceding,  that  the  government  has  no  interest,  and  can  have 
none,  in  the  result  of  the  litigation,  and  its  powerful  aid  and  assist- 
ance is  lent  to  one  set  of  private  persons  at  the  expense  of  another. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  apparent  in  this  suit  is  that  b'tigation  has 
been  pending  in  the  case  from  1835.  This  litigation  has  never,  in  its 
progress  before  the  Mexican  Governors  of  California,  before  the 
United  States  Land  Commission,  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  California,  had  but  one  result — a  decision 
favorable  to  the  persons  whose  title  is  now  attacked  by  the  govern- 
ment.    The  titles  of  the  contending  parties  originated  thus  : 

Luis  Antonio  Arguello  was  in  continuous  possession  of  the  Pulgas 
Rancho  from  1798  to  1835.  At  that  time  he  petitioned  Jose  Figueroa, 
then  governor  of  California,  for  a  tract  of  land  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  San  Mateo  Creek,  on  the  west  by  the  Canada  de  Raymundo, 
on  the  south  by  the  San  Francisquito  Creek,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
waters  of  the  bay,  being  four  leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  one  league  in  width  from  east  to  west.  These  estimates  of  dis- 
tances were  purely  conjectural.  It  is,  and  always  will  be,  more  than 
four  leagues  from  the  San  Mateo  Creek  to  the  San  Francisquito 
Creek,  and  more  than  one  league  in  width  from  the  bay  to  the 
Canada  de  Raymundo.  Afterward,  in  1839,  one  Juan  Coppinger  pre- 
sented his  petition  to  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  then  governor  of  California, 
and  successor  to  Figueroa.  His  petition  was  granted,  and  the  Canada 
de  P*.ymundo  was  described  in  the  grant  as  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  oierra  Morena,  on  the  east  by  the  Rancho  de  las  Pulgas,  on  the 


south  by  that  of  Maximo  Martinez,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Lagoon. 
This  tract  had  been  described  in  his  petition  by  Coppinger  as  two  and 
one-half  leagues  in  length  and  about  three-fourths  of  a  league  in 
breadth  at  the  utmost.  The  estimates  of  distances,  however,  in  the 
petition  of  Coppinger  are  no  more  accurate  than  those  in  the  grant 
of  Figueroa,  inasmuch  as  the  distance  from  the  Lagoon  on  the  north 
to  the  rancho  of  Maximo  Martinez  on  the  south  is  nearly  five  leagues 
instead  of  two  and  one-half  in  length,  and  the  distance  from  the 
Rancho  de  las  Pulgas  on  the  east  to  the  Sierra  Morena  on  the  west  is 
nearly  a  league  and  a  half. 

Both  of  these  gTants  were  confirmed  and  patented.  The  patent  to 
the  heirs  of  Arguello  was  issued  in  October,  1857,  and  that  to  the 
heirs  of  Coppinger  in  July,  1859.  Nearly  forty  years  have  passed 
since  the  courts  of  the  United  States  apparently  settled  the  validity 
and  extent  of  these  tides.  But  it  now  appears  that  it  was  nearly  five 
leagues  in  length  from  north  to  south  between  the  San  Mateo  and 
San  Francisquito  Creeks,  and  nearly  three  leagues  between  the  shore 
of  the  bay  on  the  east  and  the  summit  of  the  sierras  on  the  west. 
Instead  of  containing  27,000  acres,  the  two  grants  contain  47.700 
acres,  of  which  the  Pulgas  contains  35,240  and  the  Canada  de  Ray- 
mundo 12,545.  It  is  certain  that  the  estimates  of  the  quantity  of  both 
the  petitioners  were  grossly  at  fault ;  but  as  a  question  of  law  this  is 
totally  immaterial.  The  grants  were  both  defined,  except  along  the 
line  of  boundary  common  to  both,  by  natural  objects  and  permanent 
and  unchangeable  monuments.  In  such  a  case,  the  law  is  settled 
that  the  grantee  is  entitled  to  all  the  land  within  his  natural  boun- 
daries, and  that  quantity  becomes  immaterial  in  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  land  granted. 

The  land  in  controversy  certainly  belongs  to  either  the  owners  of 
the  Pulgas  or  the  Canada  de  Raymundo,  and  it  is  equally  certain,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  the  grantees  of  the  Pulgas  have  the 
better  right.  The  entire  implication  of  the  bill  filed  by  the  United 
States  in  this  case  is  that  the  estimate  of  quantity  and  distance  in  the 
Pulgas  case  is  binding  and  controlling,  but  that  it  is  not  in  the  case  of 
the  grant  to  Coppinger  of  the  Canada  de  Raymundo.  This  result,  as 
a  question  of  logic  or  of  law,  is  beyond  comprehension.  Of  course 
it  may  be  argued  that  a  man  who  petitions  for  a  tract  containing  17,- 
000  acres  of  land,  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  obtain  35.000  acres, 
but  the  argument  is  fully  as  strong  when  applied  to  the  case  of  his 
adversary.  The  estimate  of  quantity  and  distance  in  the  petition  of 
Coppinger  was  equal  to  one  and  seven-eighths  square  leagues,  which 
would  amount  to  about  7.200  acres.  Instead  of  that,  Coppinger  ob- 
tained by  the  application  of  the  rule  which  we  have  stated  in  regard 
to  natural  objects  and  permanent  monuments,  12,545  acres.  Inas- 
much as  all  the  land  embraced  in  the  general  boundaries  common  to 
both  grants  belongs  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  claimants,  by  what 
rule  of  natural  justice  should  any  conflict  of  title  be  solved  as  between 
themselves  ?  If  both  were  wrong  in  their  conjectures  of  area  and 
distance,  which  has  the  better  right?  The  only  possible  rule  of  nat- 
ural justice  for  the  solution  of  this  controversy  is  that  he  who  is  first 
in  time  is  prior  in  right.  The  occupation  of  the  Pulgas  grant  by  the 
Arguello  family  had  existed  for  forty-eight  years  before  Coppinger's 
petition  was  handed  to  the  governor.  The  grant  to  Arguello  was 
made  five  years  prior  to  that  of  Coppinger.  His  patent  was  issued 
three  years  before  Coppinger's.  The  bill  in  this  case  is  filed  more 
than  thirty  years  after  two  decisions  upon  the  precise  questions,  one 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California.  The  first  is  the  case  of  Greer  vs. 
Mezes,  24  Howard,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  268,  and  Arguello  vs. 
Greer,  et  al..  26  Cal.,  615,  in  both  of  which  the  claimants  under  the 
Arguello  title  were  successful. 

The  next  case  is  that  of  the  Rancho  Corte  Madera  del  Presidio. 
The  claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  that  more  than  three 
thousand  acres  of  land  were  included,  which  the  claimant  was  not 
entitled  to  receive  under  his  grant.  In  the  petition  of  the  original 
grantee,  an  estimate  of  quantity  was  made,  as  in  the  cases  previously 
noticed  ;  but  the  grant  is  a  grant  by  permanent  monuments.  It 
therefore  follows  the  same  rules  of  construction. 

The  patent  in  this  case  was  issued  in  March,  1885,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a  litigation  which  lasted  over  thirty-three  years.  The  prin- 
cipal attack  made  in  the  bill  is  upon  the  title  to  the  so-called  Bel- 
vedere Island.  This  island  is  called  in  the  bill  "  Peninsula  Island," 
although  how  a  tract  of  land  can  be  an  island  and  peninsula  at  the 
same  time  is  almost  beyond  comprehension.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  probably  never  was  a  day,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to 
the  present  hour,  on  which  a  person  could  not  have  walked  dry-shod 
from  the  main-land  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 

The  persistency  of  the  attack  upon  this  patent  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  in  1891  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  filed  a  bill  to 
investigate  and  cut  down  the  title  to  this  grant.  The  bill  remained 
on  file  in  the  Circuit  Court  nearly  a  year.  Process  upon  the  same 
was  never  served  on  the  defendants.  It  never  did  command  the  re- 
spect or  convince  the  reason  of  the  then  United  States  Attorney, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Garter.  After  impartial  investigation,  Mr.  Garter  re- 
ported to  the  Attorney-General  that,  in  his  opinion,  after  mature 
consideration,  the  claim  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  main- 
tained, and  advised  the  dismissal  of  the  bill.  To  this  view  the 
Attorney-General  assented,  instructing  Mr.  Garter  to  use  his  own 
judgment  and  discretion  in  the  matter.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Garter 
appeared  in  open  court  before  Judge  Sawyer,  and  after  placing  on 
file  the  letter  of  instructions  of  the  Attorney-General,  moved  the 
court  to  dismiss  the  bill.  In  granting  the  motion,  Judge  Sawyer  ex- 
pressed his  entire  approval  and  concurrence  in  the  views  of  Mr. 
Garter,  and  made  the  decree  of  dismissal.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  my  opinion  that  this  decree  of  dismissal  is  a  bar  to  any  subse- 
quent suit,  and  will  be  so  held  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  There  were  no  words  of  limitation  in  the  decree  that  the 
same  was  "  without  prejudice."  The  decree  of  dismissal  is  there- 
fore absolute,  and  its  effect  can  not  be  avoided. 

The  attack  upon  the  title  of  the  Ex-Mission  of  San  Fernando,  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  is  one  which  has  been  long  discussed,  and  has 
risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  local  political  question  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  Ex-Mission  of  San  Fernando  was  sold,  in  1846,  by  Pio  Pico, 
the  then  governor  of  California,  to  Eulogio  de  Celis  for  the  sum  of 
fourteen  thousand  dollars,  which  was  then  a  substantial  price  for 
the  same.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  District 
Court,  and  a  patent  was  subsequently  issued  in  the  year  1874.  Ever 
since  the  date  of  the  grant,  the  possession  of  Celis  and  his  vendees 
has  been  open  and  notorious.  Large  and  costly  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  the  tract  by  the  present  owners.  Open  and  de- 
liberate attempts  have  been  made  to  seize  the  possession  of  this 
property  by  organized  bands  of  men  in  Southern  California,  and 
much  litigation  has  arisen  therefrom.  The  title,  however,  to  all  this 
property  has  been  sustained  by  every  court  which  investigated  it. 

Last  of  all  is  the  case  of  the  Rancho  San  Joaquin,  in  Orange 
County,  which  is  now  the  property  of  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr.  James 
Irvine.  The  attack  in  this  case  is  based  upon  the  allegation  that  the 
quantity  of  land  embraced  in  the  patent  is  excessive.  Inasmuch  as 
the  extent  of  the  grant  was  defined  by  lines  running  from  well-known 
and  defined  natural  monuments  to  others  of  the  same  character, 
forming  a  complete  inclosure,  its  area  and  extent  were  mere  matters 
of  mathematical  calculation.  Not  having  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  bill  filed  in  this  case  by  the  United  States,  the  grounds 
of  attack  must  be  left  to  reasonable  conjecture.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  fitting  remark  that  only  one  lawyer  of  high  reputation  at 
the  bar  of  California  has  ever  lent  his  professional  aid  and  assistance 
to  the  prosecution  of  these  suits.  It  is  strange  that  the  professional 
talent  which  has  been  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  nominal  interests  of 
the  government  in  these  immense  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  has 
always  been  men  from  the  Eastern  States,  unknown  upon  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  whose  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  subject  under  discussion 
has  been  notorious.  A  most  amusing  example  of  ignorance  in  this 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  United  States  was  that  ex- 
hibited in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Carpentier,  in  the  Circuit 
Court,  heard  before  Judges  Field,  Hoffman,  and  Sawyer,  in  which 
the  allegations  of  the  bill  of  the  United  States  were  pronounced  false 
on  their  face,  frivolous,  and  impossible  in  fact  and  in  law. 

No  result  is  possible  in  these  cases  but  one — a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  defendants.  My  present  purpose  in  discussing  these  questions 
is  to  condemn  the  injustice  of  the  actions  of  the  government  and 
its  law  officers  in  lending  the  name  and  influence  of  the  United 
States  and  its  immunity  from  costs,  in  aid  of  speculators  in  litigation, 
and  to  prove  that  these  attempts  can  not  be  successful. 

Crittenden  Thornton. 

San  Francisco,  March  5,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


Whatever  may  be  the  varying  views  of  Californians  on  the 
The  debts  owed  by  the  Pacific  Railways  to  the 

Stanford  United   States   Government,  and  the  debts 

Decision.  claimed  to  be  owing  by  the  individual  incor- 

porators, there  are  few  in  California  who  will  not  rejoice  at 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Stanford  case. 
That  decision  terminates  the  government's  action  against  the 
Stanford  estate.  Had  the  decision  gone  against  the  Stan- 
ford estate,  the  university  would  have  been  compelled  to 
close  its  doors  on  the  first  of  next  June. 

For  a  long  time  Mrs.  Stanford  has  been  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  university  out  of  her  private  fortune.  It 
has  been  costing  her  between  five  and  six  hundred  dollars  a 
day.  President  Jordan  and  the  other  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty have  for  many  months  voluntarily  relinquished  a  por- 
tion of  their  salaries.  Now  that  this  cloud  has  been  re- 
moved, the  faculty  can  continue  the  great  work  of  the  uni- 
versity with  lightened  hearts. 

We  rejoice  that  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  estate.  As  to  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
the  various  controversies  between  the  railways  and  the  gov- 
ernment, we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  to  express  an 
opinion.  But  we  are  sincerely  glad  that  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land  has  decided  that  the  university  shall  retain  the 
large  endowment  bequeathed  it  by  the  late  Leland  Stanford. 
We  congratulate  his  noble  and  unselfish  wife  that  her  efforts 
to  carry  out  his  wishes  have  been  crowned  with  success. 
Long  after  she,  too,  has  passed  away — long  after  the  bitter 
quarrels  of  the  politicians  and  the  railroads  are  forgotten — 
centuries,  perhaps,  from  now,  when  its  very  foundation  will 
begin  to  take  on  myth  and  tradition,  as  is  the  case  with  older 
institutions  of  learning — let  us  hope  that  Stanford  University 
will  still  be  a  monument  to  the  higher  education,  the  great- 
est and  most  enduring  monument  that  any  man  can  leave  be- 
hind him. 

♦   — 

A  number  of  weeks  ago,  Mayor  Sutro  raised  a  wild  clamor 
Sutbo  and  over  w^at  ^e  stigmatized  as  the  "impurity" 

the  Water  of    San    Francisco's   water  supply.     As  we 

Supply.  ggj^  at  foe  time,  his  attack    was  due  to  a 

purely  personal  quarrel  with  the  water  company,  caused  by 
a  real-estate  transaction.  However,  the  board  of  health 
hearkened  to  his  clamor,  and  appointed  three  expert 
chemists,  Professors  Wenzell,  Hilgard,  and  Rising,  to  make 
independent  analyses,  and  report  upon  the  water.  Mayor 
Sutro,  fearing  that  they  might  report  in  its  favor,  appointed 
an  independent  expert  of  his  own,  Professor  Thomas  Price. 
All  of  the  experts  reported  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
board  of  health.  All  of  them  agreed  in  finding  the 
water  pure,  containing  no  bacteria  harmful  to  health  or  life, 
and  some  of  them  said  that  it  was  purer  than  the  water  of 
any  other  large  city  in  America — which  the  Argonaut  has 
always  maintained.  Even  the  mayor's  own  expert,  Pro- 
fessor Price,  made  a  similar  report,  which  he  could  not  very 
well  help  doing,  being  an  honest  man  and  an  expert  chemist. 
Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the  face  of  all  this  expert  testi- 
mony, Mayor  Sutro  refused  to  believe  that  the  water  was 
good,  and  voted  against  adopting  the  reports  ?  After  such 
an  exhibition  of  ignorant  and  revengeful  rancor  as  this,  we 
hope  no  one  in  future  will  pay  any  attention  to  the  ravings 
of  the  unspeakable  Sutro. 


We  are 


The 
Cuban 

Question 


to  see  that  there  is  a  dead-lock  between  the 
Senate  and  House  on  the  Cuban  question. 
It  may  be  some  days — and  perhaps  some 
weeks — before  the  two  Houses  can  agree  on 
the  form  of  their  resolution.  As  it  is,  the  Senate  desires  to 
go  further  than  the  House,  and  not  only  recognize  the  in- 
surgents as  belligerents,  but  to  urge  Spain  to  give  them  their 
independence.  Perhaps  our  extraordinary  Senate  may  be- 
come more  sensible  when  it  sobers  off.  D  espite  the 
almost  unanimous  action  of  both  Senate  and  House,  and 
the  tone  of  the  daily  press,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  in  favor  of  going  to 
war  with  Spain  over  granting  independence  to  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents, who  have  no  fixed  territory,  who  have  no  regular 
armies,  who  have  no  ships,  who  hold  no  sea-ports,  and  who 
can  only  get  to  the  sea-coast  stealthily  and  at  night.  When 
Spain  recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  belligerents, 
the  seceding  States  controlled  a  sea-board  extending  from 
Galveston  to  the  mouth  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  had  ships  of 
war  upon  the  high  seas,  and  great  armies  fighting  pitched 
battles  upon  the  land.  Even  if  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  to  recognize  the  Cuban  insurgents  as  belliger- 
ents, it  is  not  yet  time. 


A  suicide  in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Rome  is  not  a  common 
incident.  A  month  ago,  however,  such  a  thing  took  place,  at 
high  noon,  beside  the  balustrade  of  the  high  altar  itself,  when 
Petro  Celsi,  an  ex-coachman  of  fifty  years,  out  of  employ- 
ment, cut  his  throat.  It  was  necessary  immediately  to  re- 
quest all  the  visitors  to  withdraw  from  the  church ;  to  close 
it ;  to  summon  certain  of  the  clergy  ;  and  to  go  through  the 
ceremony  of  re- consecration.  Cardinal  Rampolla,  acting 
on  the  instructions  of  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  matter  was  imme- 
diately communicated,  hastened  the  ceremony  to  its  shortest 
limits.  No  other  suicide  has  occurred  in  St,  Peter's  since 
the  year  1866.  At  that  time  Pius  the  Ninth  personally 
came  immediately  from  the  Vatican  and  re-consecrated  the 
church. 

Referring  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Francis  Pakenham 
to  be  minister  to  Stockholm,  the  World  tells  a  humorous 
story  of  the  new  minister.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  the 
Foreign  Office  required  from  all  the  members  of  the  diplo- 
matic service  a  return  of  their  exact  age.  Mr.  Pakenham 
"  had  the  honor  to  report  that  he  was  looking  forward  to  the 
speedy  celebration  of  his  eleventh  birthday  " — having  been 
born  on  February  29,  1832. 


March  9,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    THEATRE    HAT. 


A  Tale  of  Revenge. 

"  What  have  you  got  to  do  this  evening  ?  "  said  Cmythe. 

"  Nothing  whatever,"  I  replied. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  have  a  couple  of  seats  for  the  Cali- 
fornia.    Don't  you  want  to  come  ?  " 

"  I  should  be  delighted,  my  dear  boy." 

And  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  in  a  cab,  rolling  toward 
the  theatre. 

Scarcely  had  we  settled  ourselves  in  our  seats  when  I 
saw,  entering  the  row  in  front  of  us,  a  tall,  thin  blonde, 
who  seated  herself  in  the  chair  immediately  in  front  of 
mine.  And  then  I  saw  with  stupefaction  that  she  wore 
upon  her  head  a  curious  sort  of  hat  cocked  down  in  front 
and  cocked  up  behind,  garnished  with  flowers,  with  vege- 
tables, with  shrubs — in  fact,  a  veritable  garden.  As  she 
had  cocked  her  cocked  hat  over  her  eyes,  it  resulted  that 
the  rear  of  this  vegetable  garden  towered  above  the  top  of 
her  blonde  chignon,  so  that  I  could  see  no  more  of  the  stage 
than  if  I  had  been  in  far  Cathay. 

The  bell  rang ;  the  curtain  rose  ;  I  heard  voices — pre- 
sumably of  actors — but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  tell. 
At  the  risk  of  acquiring  a  telescopic  neck,  I  leaned  to  the 
right,  then  to  the  left.  But  I  had  not  counted  on  the  balloon- 
sleeves  of  the  blonde,  which  were  perfect  monsters  of 
swollen  silk,  and  which  masked  completely  both  wings  of 
the  stage  as  her  hat  did  the  middle. 

"  Holy  smoke  !  "  said  I  to  my  friend,  "  that  hat  is  going  to 
be  rather  a  nuisance." 

The  blonde  lady  heard  me  ;  she  turned  slightly,  put  up 
her  lorgnon,  and  surveyed  me  with  the  utmost  haughtiness. 
Then,  shrugging  her  shoulders,  she  pulled  up  her  sleeves,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  see  even  the  proscenium 
arch.  Then  she  braced  up  her  feet  against  the  chair  in 
front,  and  hoisted  herself  up  a  few  inches,  so  that  by  this 
gymnastic  feat  she  succeeded  in  elevating  her  vegetable  gar- 
den even  more  than  before. 

In  a  melancholy  tone  I  said  to  Cmythe  :  "  It  seems  to  me 
I  would  have  been  better  off  if  I  had  stayed  at  the  club  and 
toasted  my  toes  in  the  cafe  in  front  of  the  fire.  I  would 
not  have  been  incommoded  or  discommoded,  and  I  would 
have  seen  fully  as  much  of  this  piece  as  I  am  seeing 
now." 

Hearing  this,  the  blonde  lady  turned  around  once  more, 
and  favored  me  with  the  most  sneering  smile  that  I  have 
ever  seen.  It  provoked  me,  and  I  determined  to  give  her  a 
lesson  if  I  could.  For  I  might  as  well  have  been  in  a 
theatrophone  listening  at  a  telephone.  I  could  hear,  but  I 
could  see  nothing.  Voices — female  voices,  male  voices — 
confusedly  came  to  my  ear.  You  know  how  perplexing  it  is 
when  you  can  not  see  the  personages  upon  the  stage,  when 
you  can  not  note  their  gestures  nor  the  play  of  their  faces. 
But  the  first  act  terminated  in  the  midst  of  roars  of  applause. 
A  man  I  knew,  three  seats  to  my  right,  was  shaking  with 
laughter.  Everybody  in  the  theatre  seemed  to  be  intensely 
amused  at  the  play  except  myself.  And  the  blonde  lady 
would  still  turn  from  time  to  time,  and  favor  me  again  with 
her  sneering  smile. 

Seated  immediately  in  front  of  the  blonde  lady  was  a  very 
little  man  who  looked  like  a  hunchback,  his  head  was  so 
sunken  between  his  shoulders.  I  looked  at  him  carefully.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  being  a  dead-head,  owing  to  his  rather 
shabby  attire.  I  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  go  out  with  me  between  the  acts  for  a  few 
minutes.     When  we  were  outside,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  My  dear  sir,  I  have  a  particular  interest  in  occupying 
your  chair,  No.  48.  If  you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  take,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  this  trifle"  (I  slipped  a  five-dollar 
piece  into  his  hand),  "and  in  exchange,  I  would  like  to  have 
your  seat  and  you  may  have  mine,  No.  92." 

The  little  man's  face  lighted  up  with  pleasure.  He  slipped 
my  five-dollar  piece  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  and  said  : 
"  Certainly,  my  dear  sir.  You  are  very  good.  I  will  take 
your  seat  with  pleasure." 

Thus  was  I  placed  in  possession  of  seat  48.  Now  I 
could  see  the  stage,  but  still  I  was  not  revenged.  My  first 
idea  was  to  install  myself  there,  wearing  my  own  high  hat, 
but  I  reflected  that  this  manifestation  might  not  be  under- 
stood, would  seem  discourteous  to  the  actors,  and  that  I 
would  be  forced  to  take  it  off.  Suddenly  an  idea  flashed 
across  my  mind — an  inspiration.  I  left  the  theatre  and 
walked  a  block  or  two  until  I  came  to  a  milliner's  shop.  I 
entered  and  demanded  of  the  saleswoman  to  sell  me  a  hat 
— the  most  gigantic,  the  most  arboriferous,  the  most 
pyramidal  hat  she  had.  She  opened  a  drawer  and  ex- 
hibited to  me  a  monument  in  black  felt,  with  an  enormous 
knob  of  black  velvet  upon  its  top,  and  on  top  of  the  black 
felt  knob  a  puff  of  black  flowers,  extremely  high.  Without 
haggling,  I  paid  her  the  price,  and  swiftly  returned  to  the 
theatre. 

To  the  stupefaction  of  Cmythe,  who  was  still  seated  in  his 
chair,  No.  90,  I  seated  myself  in  No.  4S,  immediately 
before  the  blonde  lady  with  the  big  hat,  and  then,  with  a 
perfectly  serious  countenance,  I  placed  upon  my  head  the 
black  velvet  monument  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a 
figure  I  cut  with  my  long  mustaches  under  the  velvet  hat, 
but  if  a  bomb  had  burst  in  the  orchestra  it  would  not  have 
produced  a  greater  effect.  Exclamations  came  from  every 
direction,  and  people  climbed  up  on  their  seats  to  see  me, 
amid  roars  of  laughter. 

The  men — poor  wretches,  they  do  -stand  together  once  in 
a  while — understood  the  motive  of  my  protest,  and  cried  : 
"  Bravo  !  Bravo  !  He  is  right !  "  while  the  agitated  Cmythe 
screamed  to  me  across  the  blonde  lady's  balloon-sleeves, 
"  Why,  old  man,  you  are  going  crazy."  None  the  less,  I 
remained  impassive  in  the  midst  of  the  tempest  which  I  had 
let  loose.  But  the  usual  reverse  came.  Two  ushers,  after 
consultation,  came  to  me  and  politely  begged  me  to  take  off 
my  hat.  "  Certainly,"  said  I,  "  if  you  will  make  this  lady 
take  off  hers."     This  response  provoked  the  utmost  enthu- 


siasm from  the  men.  But  the  ushers  would  not  listen  to 
reason,  and  they  made  me  leave  my  seat. 

The  lady  with  the  vegetable-garden  triumphed,  but  not  for 
long. 

Looking  up  toward  the  family-circle,  I  saw  a  colored  dam- 
sel wearing  a  small  turban.  I  mounted  to  the  circle.  I 
went  to  the  colored  lady.  "  Pardon  me,"  said  I,  "  but  I 
have  just  purchased  a  hat  which  cost  me  fifteen  dollars  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago."  I  exhibited  the  black  velvet 
monument,  and  the  colored  lady's  eyes  bulged  out  in  amaze- 
ment and  admiration. 

"  And  what  about  it  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Nothing  but  this  :  it  is  yours  if  you  will  do  me  the  favor 
to  occupy  my  seat  in  the  orchestra,  No.  48,  until  the  play  is 
over." 

In  a  second  she  swept  off  the  little  turban  which  she  wore, 
placed  the  black  velvet  monument  upon  her  head,  gave  it 
two  or  three  taps  before  the  mirror  in  the  lobby,  shook  out 
her  skirts,  and  then,  taking  my  arm,  I  conducted  her  to  or- 
chestra chair  No.  48. 

Oh,  if  you  had  only  seen  the  convulsive  joy  among  the 
men  in  the  orchestra  when  they  saw  my  monumental  hat 
re-appear  upon  a  feminine  head.  This  time  the  ushers  had 
nothing  to  say.  The  lady  with  the  vegetable  garden  was 
vanquished.  She  could  see  nothing  during  the  rest  of  the 
piece,  and  served  as  a  focus  from  opera-glasses  from  all  over 
the  house. 

Revenge  !     Revenge  !     At  last  I  was  revenged.     Ha,  ha  ! 

San  Francisco,  March,  1896.  H. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

On  Leaving  California. 
O  fair  young  land,  the  youngest,  fairest  far 

Of  which  our  world  can  boast — 
Whose  guardian  planet.  Evening's  silver  star 

Illumes  thy  golden  coast — 

How  art  thou  conquered,  tamed  in  all  the  pride 

Of  savage  beauty  still ! 
How  brought,  O  panther  of  the  splendid  hide, 

To  know  thy  master's  will  I 

No  more  thou  sittest  on  thy  tawny  hills 

In  indolent  repose  ; 
Or  pour'st  the  crystal  of  a  thousand  rills 

Down  from  the  house  of  snows. 

But  where  the  wild-oats  wrapped  thy  knees  in  gold. 

The  plowman  drives  his  share. 
And  where,  through  canons  deep,  thy  streams  are  rolled, 

The  miner's  arm  is  bare. 

Yet  in  thy  lap.  thus  rudely  rent  and  torn, 

A  nobler  seed  shall  be  : 
Mother  of  mighty  men,  thou  shah  not  mourn 

Thy  lost  virginity  ; 

Thv  human  children  shall  restore  the  grace 

Gone  with  thy  fallen  pines  : 
The  wild,  barbaric  beauty  of  thy  face 

Shall  round  to  classic  lines. 

And  Order,  Justice,  Social  Law  shall  curb 

Thy  untamed  energies  ; 
And  Art  and  Science,  with  their  dreams  superb, 

Replace  thine  ancient  ease. 

The  marble,  sleeping  in  thy  mountains  now, 

Shall  live  in  sculptures  rare  ; 
Thy  native  oak  shall  crown  the  sage's  brow — 

Thy  bay,  the  poet's  hair. 

Thy  tawny  hills  shall  bleed  their  purple  wine. 

Thy  valleys  yield  their  oil  ; 
And  Music,  with  her  eloquence  divine, 

Persuade  thy  sons  to  toil. 

Till  Hesper,  as  he  trims  his  silver  beam. 

No  happier  sound  shall  see, 
And  earth  shall  find  her  old  Arcadian  dream 

Restored  again  in  thee. — Bayard  Taylor. 


DR.    DEPEW'S    DINNER. 


ZJse-mafeste  is  a  queer  thing.  A  man  in  Cologne  last 
October  was  discussing  the  American  Constitution.  He  had 
just  returned  from  this  country,  and  was  eloquent  in  praise 
of  our  system  of  government,  and  then  was  going  on  to  dis- 
cuss the  Kaiser,  and  said  :  "  As  for  the  Kaiser  " — when  he 
suddenly  realized  his  danger,  and  stopped  short.  But  he 
was  overheard  and  denounced  to  the  police,  arrested,  tried, 
and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  for  what  he 
was  evidently  going  to  say.  At  Danzig,  a  man  was  called 
on  to  appraise  a  plaster  bust  of  the  empress.  He  said 
it  was  not  worth  a  mark.  Majestatsbeleidigung.  He  was 
tried,  but  acquitted.  Last  summer,  at  Bonn,  a  man  in  a 
pleasure- party  said  :  "  What  a  fool  that  Kaiser  is  ! "  He 
was  overheard.  Majestatsbeleidigung.  He  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  police  station,  but  was  able  to  show  that  he 
meant  a  man  named  "Kaiser."  A  common  mode  of  con- 
cealing Majestatsbeleidigung  in  conversation  from  servants 
is  to  allude  to  the  Kaiser  as  "  Herr  Muller."  Speech  was, 
in  fact,  freer  under  Louis  the  Great  in  France  two  hundred 
years  ago  than  it  is  in  Germany  to-day  under  William  the 
Wise. 

Professor  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  University,  has  tried 

I  a  number  of  experiments  with  the  Roentgen  rays,  and  says 

I  that  photographs  taken  with  them  are    practically  useless 

when  taking  photographs  through  flesh  more  than  an  inch 

thick.     He  thinks  that,  as  an  aid  to  surgery,  they  must  be 

confined  to  operations  on  the  hand  and  foot. 


In  consequence  of  experiments  with  the  Roentgen  rays, 
enabling  the  reading  of  the  contents  of  inclosed  letters,  a 
Berlin  chemist  is  making  experiments  with  a  substance  for 
the  manufacture  of  envelopes  which  will  be  impervious  to 
the  rays. 

^  m  ^ 

Joseph  Mayer,  the  actor  in  the  passion  play  at  Ober-Am- 
mergau,  who  took  the  role  of  Christ,  has  met  with  an  acci- 
dent which  necessitated  the  amputation  of  one  of  his  legs. 

m  •  ^ 

The  dynasty  of  the  Mikados  of  Japan  is  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  being  sentimentally  2,556,  and  in  historic  certainty 
1,600  years  old. 


The   Lotos  Club  gives   a    Dinner  to   Chauncey   Depew— The   First 

Ever    Given    to    Him  —  His    D<but    as 

Guest  of  Honor. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  Chauncey  Depew,  doctor  of  laws 
and  after-dinner  speaker,  has  never  had  a  public  dinner 
given  him  in  New  York.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  Gotham's  after-dinner  speakers,  but  always  has 
spoken  at  other  people's  dinners.  It  was,  therefore,  emi- 
nently fitting  that  the  Lotos  Club  should  be  the  first  to  give 
a  dinner  in  his  honor.  It  was  also  fitting  that  the  day 
chosen  should  be  Washington's  Birthday,  because  Chauncey 
Depew,  whatever  else  he  is,  is  always  patriotic 

Some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  and  guests 
sat  down  at  the  table,  and  among  them  were  many  well- 
known  men.  I  will  mention  a  few  of  the  names  to  show 
who  delighted  to  do  our  Chauncey  honor.  Frank  R.  Law- 
rence presided  in  his  capacity  as  president  of  the  Lotos 
Club  ;  President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College  ;  George 
W.  Smalley,  who  is  facetiously  dubbed  "the  Tory  Squire," 
as  he  lived  in  London  so  long  as  Tribune  correspondent  that 
he  took  in  Tory  ideas  like  Joey  Ladle,  "  at  the  pores  "  ;  ex- 
Governor  Flower,  District  Attorney  Fellows,  and  Senator 
Lexow  were  types  of  the  political  element  Among  the 
journalists  there  were  Chester  S.  Lord,  managing  editor  of 
the  New  York  Sun;  Charles  Emory  Smith,  formerly  United 
States  Minister  to  Russia  and  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Press ;  Gilbert  Parker,  sometime  newspaper  man,  litterateur, 
Kanuck,  and  author  of  several  successful  books  ;  Joseph 
Howard ;  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  editor  of  a  well-known 
dramatic  paper ;  and  George  Bleistein,  of  the  Buffalo 
Courier^  who  represented  the  hayseed  element  among  the 
newspaper  men.  The  artistic  side  of  the  Lotos  Club  was 
represented  by  Julian  Rix  and  Frederick  G.  Remington. 

The  menu-card  was  an  etching  representing  Dr.  Depew 
fishing  at  Peekskill  Landing.  He  was  pictured  as  wearing 
a  large  straw  hat,  Fauntleroy  knickerbockers,  and  luxurious 
brogans.  Hanging  to  a  spike  driven  into  the  string-piece  of 
the  wharf  was  a  mess  of  fish,  and  beside  the  doctor  reposed 
his  bait-can.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  was  a  train  of 
cars  marked  "  N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.,"  with  a  winged  loco- 
motive, and  below  a  representation  of  the  Depew  homestead 
at  Peekskill. 

The  health  of  the  guest  of  the  evening  was  proposed  by 
President  Lawrence  in  a  few  words.  He  replied  in  his 
usual  happy  style.  It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Depew  has  taken 
umbrage  at  the  avidity  with  which  the  newspapers  follow  up 
his  speeches,  for  he  said,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  :  "The 
story  which  is  told  at  the  most  private  of  dinners  to-night  is 
in  all  the  newspapers  to-morrow."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  our  Chauncey's  stories  are  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, but  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  our  Chauncey's 
stories  are  taken  by  him  from  the  newspapers.  But,  none 
the  less,  they  are  always  good.  One  of  the  best  in  his 
speech  last  night  was  this  :  "They  tell  the  story  of  a  Popu- 
list senator  being  shaved  by  an  aged  colored  barber  at  the 
Arlington,  and  remarking  to  the  barber :  '  Uncle,  you 
must  have  had  among  your  customers  many  of  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessors  in  the  Senate — many  of  the  men, 
now  dead,  who  have  occupied  the  great  place  which  I  fill.1 
'Yes,  sax,'  said  the  barber,  'I'se  known  most  all  of  dem. 
By  de  way,  senator,  you  remind  me  of  Dan'el  Webster.' 
The  gratified  statesman  raised  in  his  chair,  and,  placing  his 
fingers  upon  his  forehead,  said:  *  Is  it  my  brow?1  'No, 
boss,'  said  the  barber,  'it  is  your  breath.'" 

But  Dr.  Depew  speedily  left  the  humorous,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  serious.  He  spoke  of  the  recent  creation  of 
a  new  holiday  in  New  York  city,  by  which  Lincoln's  birth- 
day was  made  a  holiday  as  well  as  Washington's,  and  he 
drew  a  striking  contrast  between  the  two,  the  one  an  aristo- 
crat by  birth  and  breeding,  the  richest  man  in  America,  a 
large  slave-holder,  and  a  representative  of  the  property,  and 
culture,  and  colleges  of  the  colonial  period  ;  the  other  born 
in  a  cabin  among  that  class  known  as  "poor  whites"  ;  yet 
he  attained  the  same  position  which  George  Washington 
reached  from  his  palatial  mansion  and  baronial  estate  on 
the  Potomac.  Dr.  Depew  closed  with  a  glowing  apostrophe 
to  the  memory  of  Lincoln  and  of  Washington. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  about  Dr.  Depew  that  he  never  drinks 
anything  at  the  many  dinners  he  attends.  He  is  most 
abstemious  in  his  eating,  and,  in  fact,  he  has  been  known  to 
dine  simply  at  his  home  before  going  to  a  public  dinner,  and 
then  simply  to  toy  with  the  viands  placed  before  him.  He 
never  drinks  anything  but  mineral  water,  and  has  almost 
abandoned  the  habit  of  smoking.  It  is  owing  to  this  care 
that  he  maintains  his  health.  For  any  man  who  goes  to  as 
many  dinners  as  he  does  would  surely  become  a  victim  to 
dyspepsia  otherwise  in  a  few  months. 

It  is  a  further  fact  that  Chauncey  Depew  is  as  welcome  in 
the  lower  strata  of  society  as  in  the  upper.  The  Lotos  Club 
is  one  of  the  most  diversified,  and  contains  more  versatile 
men  than  any  other  in  New  York.  Depew  has  always  been 
most  popular  as  an  after-dinner  speaker  there,  and  the  fact 
that  so  large  a  gathering  assembled  showed  how  the  club  de- 
lights to  do  him  honor.  But  his  political  speeches  are  none  the 
less  striking,  and  the  oratorical  event  of  his  life  was  during 
the  last  Presidential  campaign,  when  he  went  down  and  de- 
livered a  speech  "on  the  Bowery,"  which  made  an  enormous 
hit.  In  London,  too,  when  he  has  been  over  there  on  his 
vacation  tours,  Dr.  Depew  has  been  called  upon  frequently 
at  public  dinners,  and.  the  Englishmen,  who  are  so  prosy 
when  on  their  legs,  have  been  electrified  by  his  lambent  wit 
and  graceful  eloquence.  Any  man  who  can  speak  to  an  as- 
semblage of  beefy,  stall-fed,  city  Englishmen,  or  a  lot  of 
journalists  and  artists  in  the  Lotos  Club,  or  a  gang  of  heel- 
ers at  a  ward  club,  or  rouse  a  Bowery  audience  to  enthusi- 
asm, is  certainly  a  many-sided  man.  Down  on  the  Bowery 
they  said  of  him,  "  Our  Chauncey  is  a  peach."  It  was  a 
free  rendering  of  Horace's  Totus,  teres,  atque  rofundtis. 

New  York,  February  23,  1S96.  Flaneur. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Alexander  Macmillan. 
Rich  and  busy  as  he  was,  the  late  Alexander 
Macmillan  used  to  sit  up  till  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  reading  the  manuscripts  of  new  books  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  publication.  He  was  his  own 
"  reader"  until  his  business  grew  to  such  propor- 
tions as  to  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to 
the  work.  In  the  classics  he  had  to  delegate  this 
duty  to  others,  for,  though  his  house  publishes  more 
Greek  and  Latin  text-books  than  any  other  firm  in 
the  world,  he  knew  nothing  of  these  languages. 

I.  N.  F.  writes  very  interestingly,  in  the  Tribune. 
of  the  late  Alexander  Macmillan  and  his  author 
friends  : 

•'  Hare,  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Thomas  Hughes  were 
primarily  his  brother's  friends,  but  they  were  his  also. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  a  frequent  guest  at  his  table,  and 
their  relations  were  intimate.  Lord  Tennyson  did  not 
have  the  reputation  of  making  many  close  friends,  but 
Alexander  Macmillan  was  one  of  them.  Bramshott 
Chase  was  within  driving  distance  of  Lord  Tennyson's 
home,  and  publisher  and  poet  saw  much  of  each  other. 
Lord  Tennyson  enjoyed  reading  his  poetry  to  so  appre- 
ciative a  listener,  and  would  recite  it  with  his  peculiar  in- 
tonation, pausing  once  in  a  while  to  exclaim  under  bis 
breath,  '  That  is  a  fine  line  ! '  The  historians,  Freeman 
and  Green,  were  often  at  Mr.  Macmillan 's  house,  and 
were  among  his  closest  friends.  John  Bright  was  always 
a  welcome  guest  there.  It  was  from  him  and  from 
Thomas  Hughes  that  Mr.  Macmillan  took  fire  during  the 
American  Civil  War,  when  the  sympathies  of  the  upper 
and  educated  classes  were  enlisted  against  the  North. 
The  publisher  was  as  strong  a  partisan  of  the  anti-slavery 
cause  as  his  two  impetuous  friends.  His  relations  with 
Americans  were  always  cordial,  but  never  so  intimate  as 
with  his  own  countrymen.  Lowell  he  knew,  but  as  an 
acquaintance  rather  lhan  as  a  friend.  Henry  James, 
whose  books  he  published,  was  sometimes  seen  at  bis 
house.  One  of  Mr.  Macmillan's  most  trusted  and  confi- 
dential friends  was  Professor  Huxley,  who  was  often  his 
guest." 

The  Loudon  Athenceum,  too,  says  : 

"Macmillan  understood  how  to  make  personal  friends 
of  those  whose  books  he  published — Kingsley,  Maurice, 
Green,  Canon  Ainger,  Mr.  Morley,  and  many  others  ;  he 
hung  his  rooms  with  their  portraits ;  and  both  at  his 
house  at  Tooting  and  the  Garrick  Club  he  gathered 
round  him  a  literary  society  which  may,  without  exag- 
geration, be  called  brilliant.  When  he  retired  from  busi- 
ness he  took  a  house  in  Portland  Place,  and  built  himself 
a  delightful  retreat  at  Hind  Head ;  while  with  quiet 
generosity,  characteristic  of  the  man,  he  presented  his 
pleasant  house  and  grounds  at  Tooting  to  the  See  of 
Rochester,  rather  than  behold  the  site  covered  with  small 
houses  by  the  jerry  builder.  He  was  a  keen,  sagacious 
man  of  business,  and  he  understood  how  to  make  a  bar- 
gain, and  yet  his  views  were  large  and  liberal.  Starting 
in  life  with  a  slender  education,  he  became  a  gTeat 
reader,  and  his  pleasure  in  the  contents  of  the  books  he 
published  was  as  keen  as  his  satisfaction  with  their  sale." 

It  is  now  announced  that  the  firm  of  Macmillan 
&  Co.  has  been  formed  into  a  limited  liability  com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  ^240,000.  There  are  1,400 
six  per  cent,  preferred  shares  and  1,000  ordinary 
shares.  The  first  directors  are  Frederick  Macmil- 
lan, G.  A.  Macmillan,  M.  C.  Macmillan,  and  G.  L. 
Craik.  Frederick  Macmillan,  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  when  he  represented  his  firm  in  this 
country,  took  out  naturalization  papers  (says  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  World),  thinking  that  as 
an  American  he  might  have  a  better  chance  of 
holding  the  copyrights  in  his  own  books.  Mr. 
Macmillan's  wife  is  an  American,  being  the  grand- 
daughter of  Thomas  Lord,  the  founder  of  the 
house  of  Lord  &  Taylor,  of  New  York. 


A  Strange  French  Poet. 

One  of  the  latest  commentators  of  Paul  Verlaine 
says  of  him  : 

"  He  was  a  strange  and  striking  figure,  more  mediaeval 
than  modern,  and  was  often  appropriately  compared  with 
Francois  Villon.  In  his  mode  of  life,  the  comparison  was 
true,  but  Verlaine  was  far  the  greater  poet.  Living  like 
a  beast  in  the  foulest  haunts,  this  man,  with  the  head  of 
a  philosopher  and  the  face  of  a  satyr,  hideous  with  dis- 
ease, defiant  of  all  the  laws  of  life,  reveling  in  obscenities 
and  the  grossest  imaginings,  did,  nevertheless,  produce 
some  of  the  purest  and  most  spiritual  poems  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  written  in  lines  of  such  strange 
haunting  harmonies  as  the  French  language  never  before 
knew.  He  was  a  wonderful  being,  half  criminal  and 
half  angel,  and  the  world  will  soon  forget  the  parts  of  his 
life  and  work  that  were  of  the  earth,  and  remember  only 
what  was  worthy  of  its  admiration." 

Verlaine  was  a  friend  of  Arthur  Rimbaud,  who 
wrote,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  number  of 
exquisitely  beautiful  verses.  Soon  after  he  fell 
under  the  influence  of  Verlaine,  and  was  led  by 
him  into  a  life  of  debauchery.  One  night  in 
Brussels,  while  both  of  them  were  enraged  by 
drink,  they  quarreled,  and  Verlaine  stabbed  his 
companion.  For  this  he  was  imprisoned  for  two 
years  at  Mons.  Rimbaud  recovered  and  repented 
of  the  life  he  bad  been  leading,  and,  by  way  of 
expiation,  immured  himself  in  a  monastery  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  has  never  written  a 
line  of  verse  since  then. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
W.  T.  Stead  believes  that  it  is  high  time  that  we 
return  to  the  old  custom  of  political  tracts,  driven 
out  of  existence  by  the  modern  newspaper.  His 
first  tracts  will  deal  with  the  Armenian  and  the 
Venezuelan  questions  as  Mr.  Stead  sees  them. 

A  volume  of  "  Vailima  Table-Talk, "  by  Mrs. 
Strong  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  will  be  published 
early  in  the  present  month.  Mrs.  Strong,  it  may 
be  remembered,  was  Mr.  Stevenson's  amanuensis, 
and  Mr.  Osbourne,  as  is  well' known,  collaborated 
with  him  in  several  of  his  stories.  This  "Table- 
Talk  "  was  taken  down  while  it  was  fresh  in  the 
me-iiory  of   both,    and   with   the   consent  of   Mr. 


Stevenson,  who  submitted  to  being  Boswellized — 
though  he  rather  made  a  joke  of  it.  The  book  is 
said  to  be  most  interesting,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  it. 

The  new  English  magazine,  Cosmopolis*  seems  to 
have  been  a  great  success.  An  edition  of  twenty- 
four  thousand  copies  of  the  first  number  was  en- 
tirely exhausted.  Of  the  second  number,  a  first 
edition  of  eighteen  thousand  has  been  printed.  It 
has  been  well  received  on  the  Continent. 

Max  Nordau's  manuscript  is  sometimes  almost 
microscopical.  He  sends  all  his  manuscript  as 
it  is  written  off  to  the  printers,  and  has  it  sent 
back  as  soon  as  the  work  is  composed.  He  then 
has  the  complete  manuscript  bound  into  a  volume. 
He  can  tell  by  the  look  of  his  writing  what  degree 
of  "  concentration  of  spirit"  he  had  reached  while 
writing  such  or  such  a  passage.  "  The  Paradoxes," 
which  he  wrote  in  1884,  is  a  printed  volume  of  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  pages.  The  manuscript  is 
contained  in  sixty-five  pages  ! 

The  United  States  Book  Company,  of  New 
York,  has.  through  its  receiver,  Charles  W.  Gould, 
sold  the  stock  in  trade,  copyrights,  etc.,  of  the 
United  States  Book  Company,  LovelL,  Coryell  & 
Co.,  and  the  International  Book  Company  to  a 
new  corporation,  which  will  conduct  the  business 
under  the  title  of  the  American  Publishers  Cor- 
poration, 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  in  a  recent  number  of 
The  Woman  at  Home,  writes  most  entertainingly  of 
Landor,  Thackeray,  and  Dickens.  Landor  she 
knew  from  her  early  girlhood,  and  through  him  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  other  two.  Dickens 
bought  Gadshill  from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Lynn,  Mrs. 
Linton's  father,  for  the.  small  sum  of  seventeen 
hundred  pounds.  Mr.  Lynn  had  seen  the  place 
and  coveted  it  as  a  young  man,  and  bought  it  when 
he  grew  older  ;  Dickens  did  the  same  thing. 

William  Watson  is  now  the  mark  for  the  English 
parodists.  The  London  World  offers  this  as  the 
very  latest  from  his  pen  : 

"  Caliph,  I  wronged  thee.     I  did  simply  state 

That  thou  wert  *  Damned* — an  insufficient  word 
That  merged  thee  with  the  inoffensive  herd 
Of  things  at  which  I've  hurled  the  word  of  late- 
Things  beyond  count :  the  egg  upon  my  plate. 
The  boot-lace,  collar-stud,  and  hurdy-gurd. 
Coster  and  sweep,  whose  wandering  plaint  is  heard 
In  Bromley,  Brompton,  Bow,  and  Billingsgate; 
For  in  a  world  where  naughty  words  abound 
The  merely  '  damned '  are  legion — all  the  holes 
And  nooks  of  London  with  such  things  are  crammed. 

Thou  in  my  purple  book  of  rigmaroles 
Dost  shine  through  Vigo  Street  supremely  crowned, 
Doubly  and  trebly,  yea,  quadruply  Damned." 

E.  F.  Benson,  of  "  Dodo  "  fame,  is  now  in  Egypt. 
He  is  writing  a  romance,  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  Greece  during  the  time  of  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, and  filling  up  his  spare  time  by  doing 
archaeological  work  in  Greece  under  the  auspices  of 
the  British  School  of  Archaeology. 

Mr.  George  Moore  is  finishing  a  new  novel, 
"Evelyn  Innes,"  the  subject  of  which  is  "the 
struggle  between  the  spiritual  and  the  sensual 
life." 

In  his  younger  years  Verlaine  was  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  very  beautiful  girl  to  whose  house 
he  went  one  night  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
young  lady  was  horrified  by  the  sight,  and  the 
match  was  at  once  broken  off.  She  is  now  the 
wife  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  authors  in 
France.  The  Bookman  says  that  the  most  Ver- 
laine ever  received  for  a  poem  in  France  was  five 
francs. 

Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson's  gift  of  books  to  the 
Boston  Public  Library  comprises  one  thousand 
volumes  relating  to  the  history  of  woman  in  all 
lands  and  ages.  The  collection  was  begun  in  1846 
with  the  purchase  of  Mrs.  Hugo  Reid's  "  Plea  for 
Woman,"  and  has  been  continued  ever  since. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  declined  to  write  for  an  Amer- 
ican monthly,  even  when  offered  the  extraordinary 
price  of  one  dollar  a  word. 

All  who  last  year  were  interested  in  Mr.  Henry 
Norman's  "  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the  Far  East," 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  another  illustrated  vol- 
ume containing  the  further  record  of  Mr.  Norman's 
travels  and  impressions  will  appear  during  the 
spring,  under  the  supplementary  title,  "  The  Near 
East :  Its  Peoples,  Problems,  and  Politics." 

Zola's  enemies  are  preparing  an  anthology  of 
the  objectionable  words  and  phrases  in  his  works, 
to  be  presented  to  the  French  Academy  when  he 
next  offers  himself  as  a  candidate. 

The  Publishers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  is  at 
last  an  accomplished  fact.  It  is  expected  that  the 
association  will  have  a  representative  in  the  United 
States  to  watch  out  for  copyright  pirates  and  in 
other  ways  protect  its  rights. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  next  pilgrimage  will 
take  him  to  Russia,  where  he  will  be  present  at  the 
coronation  of  the  Czar,  and  to  Athens,  where  he 
will  witness  the  revival  of  the  ancient  games,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Greece,  in  the 
spring. 

Paul  Meurice  has  undertaken  the  editing  of 
Victor  Hugo's  correspondence.  Victor  Hugo  was  as 
punctual  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  answering  communi- 


cations addressed  to  him.  No  subject,  from  Paris 
drainage  to  the  Romanic  movement  and  French 
politics,  came  amiss  to  him.  His  letters  will  prove 
an  invaluable  memorial  of  his  time.  Among  his 
manuscripts  has  also  been  found  an  unpublished 
melodrama. 

Mme.  Stepniak  has  announced  her  intention  to 
prepare  a  record  of  the  life  and  work  of  her  hus- 
band. It  has  been  arranged  that  Prince  Krapot- 
kine  shall  edit  and  arrange  the  Russian  section  of 
the  memoir,  and  Professor  York  Powell,  Mr. 
Edward  Garnett,  and  Malatesta,  the  Italian  anarch- 
ist, will  contribute  chapters,  respectively,  on 
"Stepniak  as  a  Critic,"  "Stepniak  as  a  Political 
Writer,"  and  "  Stepniak  in  Italy." 

Since  Alfred  Austin  was  appointed  poet  laureate 
several  thousand  copies  of  his  works  have  been 
sold  ;  but  the  curious  fact  is  noted  that  many  more 
copies  of  his  prose  works  than  of  his  books  of  verse 
have  had  purchasers. 

A  new  novel  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  entitled 
"  Adam  Johnstone's  Son,"  is  announced  to  appear 
in  April. 

"  Perhaps,"  says  the  London  Bookman  "  it  is  not 
generally  known — certainly  it  can  not  be  known  to 
the  writer  of  an  article  in  the  January  Black-wood — 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  endeavored  to  withdraw 
his  novel  of  'Jude  the  Obscure'  from  Harper's 
Magazine,  actually  requesting  that  firm  of  publish- 
ers to  cancel  the  contract.  But  it  was  found  to  be 
impracticable  to  do  this." 

A  London  paper  says  the  shilling  edition  of 
William  Watson's  Armenian  sonnets  "has  gone 
like  wildfire."  Within  a  week  of  publication,  ten 
thousand  copies  were  sold. 

Stephen  Crane's  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  has 
at  last  caught  the  attention  of  the  American 
public,  and  during  the  first  week  in  February  the 
publishers  were  unable  to  supply  the  demand.  Its 
English  success  is  still  unabated. 

The  authorized  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  "  is  on  the  press. 

The  youug  poets  of  Paris  have  elected  as  suc- 
cessor to  Paul  Verlaine  in  poetical  sovereignty 
St^phane  Mallarme\  translator  of  poems  of  Poe 
and  author  of  "  L'Apres-Midi  d'un  Faune,"  whose 
portrait  by  Whistler  is  a  masterpiece. 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  well-known  Paris  cor- 
respondent, contributes  to  one  of  the  March 
magazines  a  biographical  sketch  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  the  elder.  The  article  is  a  succession  of 
anecdotes  of  the  novelist,  presenting  him  in  a  very 
picturesque  light.  An  account  of  the  Bohemians 
and  "  sponges  "  who  took  advantage  of  his  prodi- 
gafity  is  included. 

Baudelaire  imitated  a  poem  by  Longfellow  in  the 
"  Calumet  de  Paix,"  and  avowed  it  ;  Gabriel  d'An- 
nunzio  translated  the  "  Calumet  de  Paix "  in 
"  Sangue  delle  Vergins  " — translated  literally — and 
avowed  nothing. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  published,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight  County  Press,  a  poetic  effusion  on  the 
death  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg.  Here  is  a 
sample  stanza : 

"  So  proud  of  him,  we  say  farewell, 
With  all  on  Maine  and  Rhine, 
In  love  remembering  he  fell 
Within  our  army's  line." 
"  It  was  hard  to  out-bathos  the  laureate's  poem 
on  the  loss  sustained  by  the  death  of  the  prince," 
Mr.  Labouchere  writes,  "  but  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
has  succeeded  in  this  most  difficult  task." 

Seven  volumes  are  to  be  added  to  the  Edinburgh 
Edition  of  Stevenson's  works  to  make  it  complete. 
This  will  bring  the  edition  up  to  twenty  volumes, 
four  more  than  are  in  the  Thistle  Edition,  though 
not  necessarily  containing  more  matter. 

Alfred  Austin,  who,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"  England's  Darling,"  states  that  "  the  greatest  of 
Englishmen  has  never  been  celebrated  by  an  En- 
glish poet,"  has  had  his  attention  drawn  by  a  cruel 
critic  to  a  poem  called  "Alfred,"  written  by  a 
former  poet  laureate,  Pye. 

A  London  firm  announces  "Recollections  of  a 
Private  Soldier  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,"  by  a 
writer  who  says,  "I  was  a  private  soldier  in  the 
war  to  suppress  the  rebellion.  I  write  of  the  life 
of  a  private  soldier.     I  gloss  over  nothing." 

E.  T.  Cook,  who  succeeds  Sir  John  Robinson  as 
editor  of  the  Daily  News,  was  Mr.  Stead's  lieuten- 
ant on  the  old  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  became 
editor  on  Mr.  Stead's  withdrawal.  When  the  Pall 
Mall  was  sold  to  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Cook  seceded, 
and  helped  Sir  George  Newnes  to  found  the  West- 
minster Gazette,  which  he  has  edited  from  the  out- 
set. Alfred  Spender  is  to  succeed  Mr.  Cook  as 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Gazette.  Mr.  Spender 
has  been  assistant  editor  of  the  Westminster 
Gazette  from  its  start. 

There  is  a  bill  before  Congress  amending  the 
postal  laws  so  that  "  all  manuscripts  intended  for 
publication,  mailed  to  or  by  publishers  or  editors," 
shall  be  carried  at  third-class  rates,  or  one  cent 
for  each  two  ounces.  The  plan  is  regarded  with  a 
certain  degree  of  terror  by  editors,  whom  it  would 
engulf  under  a  Niagara  of  manuscripts. 
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Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr,  Epps  has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sup* 
per  a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors'  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  I 
built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  * 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around 
us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus  : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (litd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemists,  London,  England. 


DID 
YOU 
EVER 


try  the  Visiting  Cards 
that  we  print  from  your 
plate  for  One  Dollar  per 
hundred  ?  Others  have, 
and  they  always  re-order. 
Try  and  be  convinced. 

PIERSON  BROS., 

225  Kearny  St. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Regeneration,"  a  Rejoinder  to  Nordau. 

The  author  of  "  Regeneration"  is  a  man  of  very 
different  calibre  from  the  writer  he  assails.  A 
sound  thinker,  equipped  with  scholarly  attainments 
and  a  power  of  keen  analysis,  his  book  at  once 
commands  respect  for  its  well-conceived  plan  of 
attack  and  its  clear,  logical  English.  But  Max 
Nordau  is  brilliant  where  he  is  sober-minded  ; 
iconoclastic  where  he  is  reverential.  And  "  Degen- 
eration," by  the  very  daring  of  its  novel  theories, 
has  made  a  far-reaching  impression,  which  all  the 
storm  of  replies  it  has  evoked  can  do  little  to 
counteract. 

The  anonymous  critic  desires  to  be  very  fair. 
He  finds  good  things  in  Nordau's  thunderbolt 
which  "should  secure  for  it  a  place  in  the  study 
of  every  educated  man,"  and  which  make  it  "  a 
telling  factor  in  the  development  of  our  race." 
But  having  admitted  so  much,  he  proceeds  to 
demonstrate  Nordau's  unfitness  for  the  task  of  dis- 
secting his  contemporaries,  and  then  attacks  in  de- 
tail each  of  the  theories  promulgated  in  the  book. 
Superficiality,  lack  of  humor,  flat  contradiction  of 
statement,  insincerity,  discrepancy  between  plan 
and  execution,  unsound  methods  of  reasoning — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  indictments  made  and  sus- 
tained with  skill  by  extracts  and  illustration. 

A  loftier  order  of  mind  and  saner  views  of  life 
on  the  part  of  the  author  make  the  book  much 
pleasanter  reading  than  "  Degeneration."  But  it 
does  not  gain  strength  from  a  prejudice  it  reveals 
against  the  German  nation,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
force,  the  edifice  of  theories  constructed  by  Nordau 
have  still  too  substantial  a  hold  on  the  popular 
mind  to  be  materially  shaken  by  it.  It  has  its 
value,  however,  and  the  personality  of  the  author, 
a  strong  and  dignified  one,  will  at  once  arouse 
speculation  and  interest.  A  telling  introduction  by 
Professor  Nicholas  Butler,  of  Columbia  College, 
gives  additional  interest  to  the  volume. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price.  $1.75. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  on  the  Eternal  City. 

"  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome,"  by  Mrs. 
Oliphant,  is  much  such  .another  book  as  her 
"  Makers  of  Florence."  It  is  not  a  continuous  his- 
tory of  the  Eternal  City,  but  treats  of  four  de- 
cisive periods  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  death 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  books:  "Honor- 
able Women  not  a  Few,"  telling  of  the  aristocratic 
ladies  by  whose  influence  Rome  was  finally  changed 
from  a  pagan  to  a  Christian  city  ;  "  The  Popes  who 
Made  the  Papacy,"  showing  how  the  Papacy  per- 
fected its  power  ;  "  Lo  Popolo  and  the  Tribune  of 
the  People,"  treating  of  the  city's  attempt  to  re- 
assert its  ancient  power  ;  and  "  The  Popes  who 
Made  the  City,"  telling  how  it  was  rebuilt  in  the 
time  of  the  Renaissance. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  does  not  discuss  vexed  questions, 
but  she  has  collected  her  facts  with  infinite  labor 
and  presents  them  gracefully  and  vividly.  The 
book  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  its  contents  are 
indexed. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $3.00. 

A  Fascinating  Tale. 

"  The  Were- Wolf."  by  Clemence  Housman,  is  a 
book  that  once  begun  is  not  to  be  laid  aside  until 
it  is  finished.  Taking  the  old  folk-story  as  a 
foundation,  a  tale  is  constructed  which  is  simple 
enough  for  a  child's  reading,  but  which  is  bright- 
ened into  beauty  by  the  power  of  imagination.  It 
unfolds  a  series  of  pictures  that  linger  in  the  mind. 
The  great  farm-hall  ablaze  with  fire-light,  where 
the  groups  of  workers  sit  at  their  evening  tasks  ; 
the  entrance  of  the  strange  young  maiden,  fur-clad 
and  beautiful  ;  the  wastes  of  snow  without,  where 
Christian  advances  following  the  wolf's  tracks  till 
they  stop  at  the  farm-house  door — it  is  all  most 
vividly  told.  And  the  tale  of  the  night  race  over 
the  trackless  snow-ridges  between  Christian  and  the 
fierce-hearted  wolf-woman  grasps  the  reader  with 
irresistible  force,  and  hurries  him  along  to  a  breath- 
less climax,  as  a  stirring  poem  might.  In  externals 
as  well,  the  little  volume  is  a  very  complete  piece  of 
book-making. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25-  m 

A  Life  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

"  Bayard  Taylor,"  by  Albert  Smyth,  is  the  latest 
volume  issued  of  the  American  Men  of  Letters 
Series  edited  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The 
record  is  that  of  a  full  life,  brightened  by  many 
successes  and  warmed  by  much  appreciation  and 
friendship.  Nevertheless,  the  impression  it  leaves 
is  a  sad  one.  Though  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  American  authors,  the  goal  for  which 
Bayard  Taylor  worked  and  strived  was  never 
reached.  Reputation  as  a  poet  was  what  he  most 
ardently  longed  for,  yet  in  this  direction  he  never 
attained  a  footing  of  absolute  certainty. 

The  work  which  called  forth  his  best  powers,  and 
for  which  he  will  undoubtedly  be  longest  remem- 
bered, is  the  translation  of  "  Faust."  But  in  addi- 
tion to  poetry,  translations,  and  travels,  he  under- 
took a  great  variety  of  literary  work,  and  was  a 
most  prolific  writer.     His  was  not  a  day  of  large 


pecuniary  gains,  and  his  life  was  one  of  toil  and 
drudgery.  So  hard,  indeed,  was  he  pushed  that 
his  ill-health' and  death  were  the  direct  results  of 
overwork. 

The  volume  is  written  with  sympathy  and  appre- 
ciation, and.  in  spite  of  its  small  compass,  it  has 
all  the  qualifications  of  a  good  biography. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


Baird's  History  of  the   Huguenots. 

By  the  publication  of  the  two  volumes  of  "  The 
Huguenots  and  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,"  Professor  Henry  M.  Baird  has  completed 
the  great  trilogy  of  works  in  which  he  has  told  the 
history  of  the  Huguenot  movement  in  France. 
The  first  two  parts  were  "  The  Rise  of  the 
Huguenots  of  France"  and  "The  Huguenots 
and  Henry  of  Navarre."  The  present  volumes 
supplement  them,  setting  forth  the  facts  in  the 
chronicles  of  French  Protestantism  from  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  granting  freedom 
of  worship  to  Protestants  by  Henry  the  Fourth, 
1599,  down  to  the  full  recognition  of  Protestant- 
ism by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  1802. 

The  two  centuries  covered  by  this  work  con- 
stitute a  period  in  French  annals  of  unusual  value 
to  the  student  of  intellectual  and  social  progress, 
and  of  rare  interest  to  those  who  enjoy  the  pict- 
uresque and  romantic  side  of  history.  The  scene 
opens  with  the  accession  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth, 
a  boy  who  had  not  yet  completed  his  ninth  year. 
Marie  de'  Medici  was  the  queen-regent,  and  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  was  but  two- 
score  years  past.  In  five  years  Louis  thrice  con- 
firmed the  edict  ;  two  years  later  he  ordered  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  Huguenot  Wars  began.  The  first  book  of  the 
first  volume  is  taken  up  with  the  Huguenot  Wars 
and  the  reduction  of  La  Rochelle,  the  second 
with  thirty  years  of  peace  under  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  the  third  with  the  events  leading  up  to 
its  revocation.  The  second  volume  opens  with  the 
revocation  and  its  sequel  (1685-1702);  the  fifth 
book  is  devoted  to  the  Comisards  ;  and  in  the  sixth 
the  Desert  and  the  reestablishmentof  Protestantism 
in  1802  are  described. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $7.50  for  the  two  volumes. 


New  Publications. 
"  To-Day  and  Yesterday  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
of  verses  by  Edward  Willard  Watson  which  for  the 
most  part  deal  with  metaphysical  and  religious 
problems.  Published  by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

"  Songs  of  a  Fool  and  Other  Verses"  is  a  little 
pamphlet  containing  the  pathetic  story  of  a  jester's 
love  for  a  lady  of  the  court  set  forth  in  a  sequence 
of  poems  by  Geraldine  Meyrick,  with  a  few  mis- 
cellaneous verses  to  fill  out  a  score  or  so  of  pages. 
Published  by  the  Semi-Monthly  Letter,  San  Jose\ 

"Concrete  Geometry,"  by  A.  R.  Hornbrook,  is 
an  excellent  text-book  for  beginners.  In  accord- 
ance with  its  plan,  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
guided  to  the  perception  of  abstract  geometric 
principles  by  means  of  simple  applications  and  ob- 
servations. Published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  first  "Year  Book  of  The  Pegasus"  has 
been  issued  by  the  Pegasus  Club  of  Philadelphia, 
It  contains  more  than  a  score  of  poems  which  have 
been  submitted  anonymously  to  the  club,  criticised, 
and  accepted  ;  some  of  them  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  Among  the  contributors 
are  Owen  Wister,  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  and  Solomon  Solis  Cohen. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  25  cents. 

There  are  twenty  persons  in  a  New  York  village 
who  prefer  playing  games  to  dancing,  and  have 
felt  that  way  about  it  for  two  years  past.  They 
formed  a  club  and  have  met  fortnightly  since  to  in- 
dulge in  their  favorite  recreation.  When  they 
had  played  out  all  the  games  in  the  books,  they  in- 
vented new  ones  or  remodeled  the  old.  A  record 
was  kept  of  the  devices  that  amused  the  club,  and 
from  it  Mary  White  has  compiled  "  The  Book  of  a 
Hundred  Games."  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Tribune  Almanac,"  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  leading  Republican  newspaper  of 
the  country,  consists  of  three  hundred  pages  and 
concerns  itself  with  fifteen  hundred  topics.  It 
treats  of  all  departments  of  the  Federal  and  State 
governments  ;  the  doings  of  Congress  and  State 
legislatures  ;  the  statistics  of  the  government  de- 
partments ;  the  election  returns  and  party  plat- 
forms and  committees  ;  finance,  both  public  and 
commercial,  domestic  and  foreign ;  diplomatic 
events  of  the  year  at  home  and  abroad  ;  sports  ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  topics.  Published  by  the 
Tribune,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

The  Cranford  edition  of  "  .3£sop's  Fables"  is 
followed,  naturally  enough,  by  "  Reynard  the  Fox," 
the  famous  beast  satire  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
text  follows  closely  that  of  Sir  Henry  Cole  ("  Felix 
Summerley"),  which  was  originally  prepared  for 
children,  and  Joseph  Jacobs  has  written  an  intro- 


duction, in  which  he  discusses  the  origin  of  the 
fables,  and  also  furnished  it  with  valuable  notes 
based  on  the  monographs  of  Grimm,  Voight,  Mar- 
tin, and  Sudre.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  W. 
Frank  Calderon,  and  externally  it  is  uniform  with 
the  other  volumes  of  the  handsome  Cranford  Series. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

"  A  Parson's  Proxy,"  by  Kate  W.  Hamilton,  tells 
a  story  of  a  region  that  might  be  the  Tennessee 
mountains  from  the  vernacular  used  by  the  natives 
and  the  snuff  and  sun-bonnet  habit  of  the  women. 
From  these  same  indications  the  reader  concludes 
that  the  evil  doings  at  Dan  Cranger's  cottage, 
around  which  the  plot  thickens,  are  concerned  with 
a  secret  whisky-still.  He  proves  to  be  on  the 
wrong  scent  here,  but  otherwise  the  story  is  on 
hackneyed  lines,  and  there  are  no  further  surprises 
in  store.  The  book  displays  no  particular  original- 
ity, and  it  is  not  up  to  the  mark  of  the  mountain 
stories  of  which  we  have  already  had  something 
too  much.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 


KENNST    DU  ? 


By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Do  you  know  the  blue  of  the  Carib  Sea 

Far  out  where  there's  nothing  but  sky  to  bound 

The  gaze  to  windward,  the  glance  to  lee — 

More  deep  than  the  bluest  spaces  be 

Betwixt  white  clouds  in  heaven's  round? 

Have  you  seen  the  liquid  lazuli  spread 
From  edge  to  edge,  so  wondrous  blue 
That  your  footfall's  trust  it  might  also  woo, 

Were  it  smooth  and  low  for  one  to  tread? 
So  clear  and  warm,  so  bright,  so  dark, 
That  he  who  looks  on  it  can  but  mark 

'Tis  a  different  tide  from  the  far-away 

Perpetual  waters,  old  and  gray, 
And  can  but  wonder  if  Mother  Earth 
Has  given  a  younger  ocean  birth. 

Do  yon  know  how  surely  the  trade-wind  blows 

To  west-sou'west,  through  the  whole  round  year!; 
How,  after  the  hurricane  comes  and  goes. 

For  nine  fair  moons  there  is  naught  to  fear? 
How  the  brave  wind  carries  the  tide  before 
Its  breath,  and  on  to  the  south-west  shore? 

How  the  Caribbean  billows  roll. 
One  after  the  other,  and  climb  forever — 
The  yearning  waves  of  a  shoreless  river 

That  never,  never  can  reach  its  goal? 
They  follow,  follow,  now  and  for  aye. 
One  after  the  other,  brother  and  brother, 

And  their  hollow  crests  half  hide  the  play 
Of  light  where  the  sun's  red  sword  thrusts  home  ; 

Bnt  still  in  a  tangled  shining  chain 

They  quiver  and  fall  and  rise  again, 
And  far  before  them  the  wind-borne  spray 
Is  shaken  on  from  their  froth  and  foam — 

And  for  leagues  beyond,  in  gray  and  rose, 

The  sundown  shimmering  distance  glows  ! 
— So  bright,  so  swift,  so  glad,  the  sea 
That  girts  the  isles  of  Caribbee. 

Do  you  know  the  green  of  those  island  shores 

By  the  morning  sea-breeze  fanned  ? 
(The  tide  on  the  reefs  that  guard  them  roars — 

Then  slips  by  stealth  to  the  sand.) 
Have  you  found  the  inlet,  cut  between 

Like  a  rift  across  the  crescent  moon. 

And  anchored  off  the  dull  lagoon 
Close  by  forest  fringes  green — 

Cool  and  green,  save  for  the  lines 
Of  yellow  cocoa-trunks  that  lean, 

Each  in  its  own  wind-nurtured  way, 

And  bend  their  fronds  to  the  wanton  vines 
Beneath  them  all  astray? 

Here  is  no  mangrove  warp-and-woof 
From  which  a  vapor  lifts  aloof, 
But  on  the  beaches  smooth  and  dry 
Red-lipped  conch-shells  lie — 

Even  at  the  edge  of  that  green  wall 
Where  the  shore-grape's  tendriled  runners  spread 

And  purple  trumpet -creepers  fall, 
And  the  frangipani's  clusters  shed 

Their  starry  sweets  withal. 
The  silly  cactuses  writhe  around, 

Yet  can  not  choose  but  in  grace  to  mingle, 
This  side  the  twittering  waters  sound, 

On  the  other  opens  a  low  green  dingle. 
And  between  your  ship  and  the  shore  and  sky 

The  frigate-birds  like  fates  appear, 
The  napping  pelican  feeds  about, 
The  tufted  cardinals  sing  and  fly. 

So  fair  the  shore,  one  has  no  fear  ; 
And  the  sailors,  gathered  forward,  shout 

With  strange  glad  voices  each  to  each— 
Though  well  the  harbor's  depth  they  know 
And  the  craven  shark  that  lurks  below — 
'  Ho  !  let  us  over,  and  strike  out 

Until  we  stand  upon  the  beach, 

Until  that  wonderland  we  reach  !" 
— So  green,  so  fair,  the  island  lies, 
As  if  'twere  adrift  from  Paradise. 

— March  Century. 
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of  finest   quality — 
THAT  ONLY. 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

$100.    BICYCLE  FREE.    $100. 


In  order  to  introduce  our  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  $100  Ladies*  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "  The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to         EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO.,  _ 

79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   AKKIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
622  MARKET  STREET  (Cpetalrai, 

Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


"  The  Statistical  Year-Book  of  Canada  for  1894" 
has  recently  been  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  from  the  Government  Printing  Bureau 
at  Ottawa.  It  contains  a  deal  of  useful  informa- 
tion, such  as  chapters  on  the  early  history  of 
Canada,  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
country,  its  physical  features,  land  and  land  regu- 
lations, forest  wealth,  results  of  the  census,  a  com- 
parison of  the  development  of  the  industries  of 
Canada  and  the  United  Stales,  and  a  digest  of  the 
Blue-books  issued  bv  the  Federal  and  provincial 
executives. 


fERRYSj 

>SEEDS< 

Perfect  seeds  grow 

Tpaying crops.  Perfectseeds^ 

Fare  not  grown  by  chance.  Notu3 

Fing  isever  left  to  chance  in  grow-1 

'ing  Ferry's  Seeds.  Dealers  sell  ] 

f  them  everywhere.    Write  for 

FERRY'S 
SEED  ANNUAL 

i  for  1S96.    Brimful  of  valuable  ,J 

^information  about  best  and  new- 1 

k  est  seeds.     Free  by  maiL  A 

0.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 

Detroit,  Mich. 


guess-work       0 


It  requires  no 

to  see  why 

Evans' 

Ale  and  Stout 

Lead  all  others — 
Need  only  try  them. 

"Something  just  as 
good,"  can  only  mean  a 
second  bottle. 

Sold  by  leading  Clubs,  Hotels, 

Cafes  and  Restaurants 

Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  B.  EVAJfS  &  SONS. 

HndsoD,  X.  Y. 


Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring-  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO., 

213  Grant  Avenue. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  9,  1896. 


It  has  always  been  a  point  in  favor  of  the  West 

that  it  liked  the  classic  drama.  The  East  has 
aberrations  in  its  taste.  It  sinks  to  un imagined 
depths  when  execrable  English  farce-comedies 
please  it,  and  it  finds  "  Her  Golden  Hair  Was 
Hanging  Down  Her  Back "  a  graceful  lyric.  It 
admires  Lillian  Russell's  overdone  beauty  and 
underdone  voice,  and  it  goes  to  see  Delia  Fox  as 
religiously  as  it  goes  to  church.  Now  and  then  the 
pendulum  swings  back,  and  it  pours  out  its  dollars 
and  enthusiasm  to  a  foreign  star,  who  takes  both 
and  goes  on  his  way  reviling  us  and  rejoicing. 

The  position  of  the  legitimate  and  classic  is  very 
doubtful  in  the  East.  Up-to-date  people  there  say 
frankly  that  they  are  tired  of  it.  One  comes  upon 
lots  of  men  and  women  who  tell  one  with  perfect 
candor  that  they  do  not  care  for  Shakespeare,  and 
would  rather  see  Sardou  or  Pinero  any  day  of  the 
week.  The  great  mass,  who  are  afraid  of  their 
own  opinions  and  go  with  the  crowd,  can  always 
be  relied  upon  to  speak  correctly  of  the  classics  ; 
but  when  "  The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith  "  is  play- 
ing against  "  King  Henry  VIII.,"  Mrs.  Ebbsmith 
will  have  their  patronage  every  time. 

The  West  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  citadel  in 
which  the  classic  is  still  firmly  intrenched.  Actors 
and  actresses  of  wide  itinerant  experiences  will  al- 
ways tell  you  that.  "Julius  Caesar"  will  draw 
with  an  inferior  company  anywhere  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  but  it  took  a  Booth  and  Barrett  to 
make  "Julius  Caesar  "  draw  in  New  York.  How 
it  is  that  dramatic  taste  comes  to  be  really  better  in 
the  West  than  in  the  East  is  a  question  awaiting 
answer. 

What  a  painful  backsliding  in  the  vaunted  taste 
of  the  West  was  that  of  Monday  evening,  when 
Warde  opened  in  "King  Lear"  to  a  house  only 
one-third  full !  It  may  be  said — to  marshal  to- 
gether all  the  excuses  therefor  and  make  some  sort 
of  a  showing — that  it  was  a  horrible  night,  and 
that,  as  the  play  progressed,  the  theatre  got  colder 
and  colder  and  the  audience  began  to  appreciate 
the  sensations  of  Edmund  as  he  went  about  shiver- 
ing and  murmuring  his  melancholy  "  Poor  Tom's 
a-cold."  In  the  tempest  scene,  where  the  long- 
drawn  whine  of  whistling  gales  gave  way  to  the 
sound  of  threshing  downpours  of  rain  which  swept 
across  the  moor  with  a  freezingly  realistic  effect, 
the  material  cold  of  drenched  skins  and  the  spirit- 
ual cold  of  anguished  hearts  seemed  to  be  felt  by 
the  audience  and  to  hold  them  in  a  shivering 
trance  of  sympathy.  Through  the  murk  of  the 
storm,  lightning  sent  its  tricklings  of  light  zig- 
zagging this  way  and  that,  like  broken  quicksilver, 
or  else  wrapped  the  moor  in  a  sheet  of  white  radi- 
ance. In  these  revealing  glimpses,  one  saw  the 
three  figures,  with  shoulders  raised  against  the 
blast,  huddled  together  on  a  fallen  log — the  half- 
mad  king,  with  white  hair  tossed  in  the  wind  ;  the 
unclad  Edmund,  shivering  and  chattering  his  simu- 
lated lunacies  ;  and  the  chilled  and  sick-hearted 
Fool,  whose  trick  of  a  bitter  cynicism  clings  to  him 
like  his  cap  and  bauble. 

Mr.  Warde  has  not  played  Lear  here  before, 
though  he  has  studied  the  character  for  years. 
The  representation  that  he  gives  is  so  much  finer 
than  anything  else  he  has  ever  done,  so  free  from 
the  mannerisms  of  his  other  performances,  that  it 
is  on  a  different  plane  from  any  previous  work  of 
his.  Singularly  enough,  in  so  robust  an  actor,  one 
finds  it  lacking  in  vigor.  It  was  an  old  Lear,  a 
Lear  in  whom  the  fires  were  burning  low,  that  we 
saw  on  Monday  evening.  The  choleric  force  of 
the  fierce  and  tyrannical  king  was  already  giving 
way  to  that  feeble  excitableness,  that  tremulous 
petulance,  that  marks  those  who  live  to  the  limits 
of  life.  The  lion-like  attitude  of  command,  the 
fury  at  the  thought  of  disdained  authority,  the  in- 
nate sense  of  majesty  and  dominance,  which  were, 
at  first,  so  much  a  part  of  the  imperious  old  man, 
were  subdued  by  the  encroachment  of  that  gray 
time  when  the  grasshopper  shall  become  a  burden. 
This  was  especially  visible  in  the  scene  with 
Goneril,  when,  in  his  first  rush  of  heady  rage  at 
her  reproof,  he  orders  his  horses  saddled.  It  was 
done  almost  quietly,  more  as  if  in  preoccupation 
over  the  wounding  words  of  his  daughter  than  in 
the  blind  and  choking  indignation  of  a  despotic 
nature,  thwarted  and  insulted. 

When,  however,  he  realized  the  full  depths  of 
Goneril's  harshness,  he  broke  forth  into  palsied 
frenzy.  In  calling  down  upon  her  the  terrible  and 
blasting  curse  of  barrenness,  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  supplicated  heaven  with  raised  hands,  his  ex- 
citement increasing  as  he  approached  the  finale. 
To  address  the  gods,  instead  of  turning  his  words 
upon  Goneril,  hurling  them   at  her  as  if   in  the 


hopes  each  separate  syllable  would  carry  its  own 
withering  blight,  was  a  new  manner  of  treating  the 
scene.  At  the  last  words,  he  turned  upon  Goneril, 
howling  them  at  her  in  a  transport  of  strangling 
rage  and  despair. 

In  the  gentler  scenes,  especially  those  with 
Regan,  where,  his  first  lesson  of  patience  and 
forbearance  learned,  the  first  blow  received  in  his 
self-confidence  and  trust,  he  tries  to  be  tolerant 
and  tender,  he  was  very  fine.  The  indications  that 
the  despotic  will  has  begun  to  break,  the  high  im- 
periousness  is  undermined,  the  old  manner  of  an 
arrogant  dominance  has  been  conquered,  were 
deeply  true  and  tragic.  There  is  something  pene- 
tratingly pathetic  in  the  deprecating  tenderness  of 
his  manner  to  Regan.  It  had  in  it  a  suggestion  of 
the  manner  of  a  child  who  has  been  unjustly  and 
cruelly  treated,  and  turns  timidly,  yet  yearningly, 
for  comfort  and  solace  to  some  one  of  whose  affec- 
tion it  is  not  sure.  The  recurrence  alone  of  her 
name  ;  the  "Ob,  Regan  !  "  which  comes  like  the 
catch  of  a  sob  into  his  pleading  discourse,  has  in 
it  a  note  of  childish  dependency  and  pain. 

The  three  daughters  of  the  king  were  played  by 
three  tall,  fair-looking  ladies,  in  sweeping  sleeves 
and  very  tight  bodices.  Indeed,  Regan,  with  a 
stock  collar  and  a  neat,  small  waist,  was  a  stylish- 
looking  person  of  a  distinctly  modern  cast.  Miss 
Gillette  played  Cordelia,  in  white  and  silver  and  a 
blonde  wig  held  round  her  head  by  a  narrow  circlet 
of  gold.  Cordelia  is  one  of  those  characters  which 
can  be  played  admirably,  and  can  also  be  scarcely 
played  at  all,  without  making  much  difference  to 
the  drama.  She  herself  is  not  of  importance  ; 
she  is  only  important  as  she  relates  to  the  king. 
She  is  one  of  the  few  Shakespeare  women  who 
suggest  extreme  youth,  simplicity,  and  a  sort  of 
pensive,  quiet  beauty.  The  king  spoke  of  her  as 
"  his  last  and  least."  She  must  have  been  a  shy, 
confiding,  sensitive  little  creature,  probably  small 
and  not  very  talkative.  Yet  upon  occasion  she 
could  use  her  tongue  skillfully,  as  she  showed  in 
the  sarcasm  with  which  she  parted  from  her  sisters 
— "Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  washed  eyes 
Cordelia  leaves  you." 

In  the  scene  in  which  she  plays  so  prominent  a 
part — where  the  king  recognizes  her — she  has  only 
to  give  that  touch  of  exquisite  tenderness  which 
breaks  from  her  in  the  irrepressible  little  hysterical 
laugh  with  which  she  falls  at  his  feet  and  buries 
her  head  in  his  shoulder.  The  reticence,  the  noble 
simplicity  of  the  dialogue  here,  ought  to  impress 
the  players,  influencing  them  into  a  corresponding 
quietude  and  sincerity.  "  Methinks  I  should  know 
you,"  says  the  broken  king,  his  eyes  resting  with  a 
gleam  of  imperfect  recognition  on  Kent.  Then  he 
looks  at  the  woman's  face  before  him,  all  tremulous 
with  expectation  and  hope,  and,  turning  his  glance 
on  the  men  near  him,  says,  with  deprecating  timid- 
ity :  "  Do  not  laugh  at  me,  for,  as  I  am  a  man,  I 
think  this  lady  to  be  my  child  Cordelia."  Warde 
accented  the  expression  "this  lady,"  bringing  out 
the  full  depths  of  pathos  that  lay  in  the  once  im- 
perious Lear's  use  of  so  distant  a  term  to  his  own 
daughter. 

The  whole  scene  was  rendered  with  great  appre- 
ciation and  feeling.  It  was  therefore  extremely  un- 
fortunate that  the  orchestra  should  have  persisted 
in  playing  slow  music  through  it.  Slow  music  is 
one  of  the  stage  traditions  that  ought  to  go  to  the 
limbo  of  the  unknown,  and  stay  there.  It  is  irre- 
vocably connected  in  the  mind  of  the  play-goer  with 
the  scene  in  a  melodrama  where  the  virtuous  wife, 
for  non-payment  of  rent,  is  turned  from  her  humble 
home  in  the  midst  of  a  raging  snow-storm.  When 
Little  Eva  dies  in  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  they  also 
have  it,  and  in  French  dramas,  where  the  eloping 
wife  comes  back  to  her  ruined  home  and  tells  the 
relieved  family  that  she  is  in  a  galloping  consump- 
tion. But  there  should  be  no  slow  music  when 
Shakespeare  is  playing.  It  was  particularly  irri- 
tating in  "  King  Lear,"  as  the  recognition  scene  is 
so  highly  keyed  the  least  jar  in  the  sentiment  gets 
on  your  nerves  maddeningly. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  Mr.  Warde  did  not  play 
"  King  Lear  "  earlier  in  his  engagement.  It  would 
then  have  been  possible  to  tell  the  theatre-going 
public  that  there  was  something  at  the  Baldwin 
worth  seeing,  and  not  to  go  squandering  their 
money  on  things  like  "  The  Bicycle  Girl "  or  "  The 
Old  Lime  Kiln."  Truthfully  speaking,  it  is  a  long 
time  since  anything  so  good  in  the  classic  line  has 
been  given  at  the  Baldwin,  or  at  any  other  theatre 
here.  Why  so  slender  a  house  should  have  greeted 
it  is  a  mystery,  unless,  alas  1  the  West  is  getting 
Eastemized.  What  an  appalling  outlook  ! — a  fut- 
ure thick  with  farce-comedies  and  English  variety 
shows.  If  only  the  people  who  liked  that  kind  of 
performances  would  get  up  a  theatre  of  their  own, 
and  have  the  farce-comedies  and  the  extrava- 
ganzas confined  to  that  one  spot,  so  that  one  might 
be  able  to.  avoid  them  1 


PERUVIAN    POSTAL    WAYS. 


There  is  a  chaste  joy  about  doing  business  with 
the  post-office  in  Peru.  It  could  not  be  more  so  if 
it  were  pursued  around  six  blocks,  and  finally  over- 
taken. In  the  first  place,  you  know  what  you 
want — which  is  not  always  so,  in  this  world  haunted 
by  the  penumbra  of  dubitation.  In  the  second 
place,  you  know  you  won't  get  it — which  is  another 
clear  gain.  There  is,  therefore,  room  for  neither 
wavering  nor  disappointment.  In  fact,  it  would  be 
too  tame,  were  there  not  always  the  element  of 
doubt  whether  your  hands  will  be  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  depcndiente  this  time,  or  not  till  next. 
You  go  in  to  the  Administration  and  demand  of 
the  clerk  :   "  Are  there  letters  mine  ?  " 

You  have  been  getting  your  letters  there  for  six 
months,  and  have  fed  him  a  small  fortune  in  cigars 
at  sixty  centavos  each  ;  but  now  he  looks  at  you 
with  unpremeditated  eye.  and  asks  formally  :  "  In 
what  name,  senor  ?  " 

"  In  my  name,  and  see  how  you  like  it !  Juan 
Smith." 

He  falls  into  a  pigeon-hole,  and  pulls  it  in  behind 
his  senses. 

"  Here  !  You  are  looking  in  the  Z's.  Look  in 
Essie  !  Essie,  Emmie,  Ee,  Tay,  Atche — Smith,  I 
tell  you." 

"  Ah  !  Two  thousand  pardons,  sehor  !  No  hay 
cartas  de  Smeeth-th." 

"You're  another — there's  one  in  your  hand! 
Don't  I  know  my  wife's  handwriting  ?  " 

"  Pero,  senor  I  That  is  of  J.  Smeet-th,  Ay,  Essie, 
Coo."     [J.  Smith,  Esq.] 

"Well,  don't  Hota  stand  for  Juan,  you  more- 
kinds-of- a- Peruvian  than  any  other  man  now  ex- 
tant ?  Hota,  Oo,  Ah,  Ennie — Juan.  Gimme  it !  " 
"  Pues,  senor;  this  is  irregular!  You  ask  for 
Juan  Smeet-th,  and  then  you  demand  also  those  of 
J.  Smeet-th,  Ay,  Essie,  Coo.  Is  he  pariente  de 
Vdf" 
"  It's  me,  I  tell  you  !  " 

"  But,  senor  !  How  shall  one  have  two  names  ? 
Are  you  a  refugee  from  justice  ?  I  must  ask  the 
Senor  Director  about  this." 

"Ask  nothing  I  If  you  don't  give  me  that  letter 
Pay,  Day,  Coo,  I'll  make  you  think  the  Chileans 
have  got  back.  Steamer-day  only  once  a  week, 
and  then  have  to  wait  another  week  on  you  ?  Not 
by  a — say,  have  a  good  cigar,  and  give  me  that 
letter." 

"  Ah,  senor  !  You  are  very  amable  /  Mil  gra~ 
das  /  I  will  smoke  to  your  honor.  You  have  al- 
ways the  best  habanos.  As  for  the  letter,  I  may  be 
blamed,  but — take  it,  pues.  If  you  had  another 
cigar,  perhaps  the  Senor  Director  would  not  de- 
nounce me.  Gracias,  senor  !  That  you  may  live 
a  thousand  years." 

"Caracoles !  I'd  have  to,  if  I  expected  to  de- 
pend always  on  a  Peruvian  post-office.  Why, 
break  your  neck  I  There's  another — and  another  ! 
Can't  you  read  ?  Juan  Smith,  as  plain  as  mud  !  " 
"  Ah-h-h-y  !  Are  those  of  you,  senor?  Excuse  ! 
I  understood  it  was  only  for  those  of  Hota  Smeet-th 
you  asked.  Here  are  six  of  Juan  Smeet-th,  it  is 
true.  But  how  was  I  to  know  they  were  of  you  ?  " 
At  this  point  it  is  much  better  to  leave,  and  come 
again  in  the  middle  of  the  week  for  the  rest  of  your 
mail.  It  is  more  prudent.  They  do  not  hang  in 
Peru ;  but,  I  believe,  the  penitentiary  is  even 
slower  than  the  post-office. — Puck. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

«1rs.  Ernhstinb  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


L.  B.  Morgan,  of  Tullahoma,  Tenn.,  was  shot, 
a  few  days  ago,  by  Henry  Holder,  and  was  saved 
from  being  killed  by  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  which 
was  folded  in  his  left  breast-pocket.  The  ball 
passed  through  the  paper  and  grazed  the  skin. 
Now- is  the  time  to  subscribe. 


—  A  Russian  bath  establishment,  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  the  swim,  is  being 
constructed  at  the  Lurline  Baths.  All  modern  im- 
provements will  be  included,  among  which  will  be 
the  needle  shower,  and  it  is  intended  to  make  this 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the 
city,  if  not  the  finest.  The  extreme  popularity 
which  these  baths  have  enjoyed  will  undoubtedly 
be  increased  by  this  improvement. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Spectacles  and  eye-glasses  of  the 
latest  forms  at  moderate  prices.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


To  Begin   Monday,   March  oth.     Every  Evening.     The 
Merry  Opera, 

T  H  3U     hoolah: 

Bright   Music.      Lovely   Costumes.     Beautiful   Scenery. 

Next  Opera MARITANA 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  centfl 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

To-Morrow  (Sunday)  Night,  March  8th.     MAESICK 

in  Grand  Orchestral  Concert. 
Next   Monday,  March  gih.  Three  Weeks  Only,  Hovt's 

A    MILK    WHITE    FLAG  1 

Will  wave  in  the  breeze  of  Popular  Success.     Great  Pop- 
ular Cast.     Newest  Catchy  Music.     Pretty  Girls.    The 
Laughable  Triumph  of  the  Year.     50  People. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

One  Week  Only.  Commencing  Monday,  March  9th. 
Saturday  Matinee.  The  Legitimate  Comedian,  Eugene 
O'Rourke,  in  the  Greatest  of  all   Irish  Comedy-Dramas, 

THE    WICKLOW    POSTMAN  ! 

John  L.  Sullivan.  Champion  for  12  years,  and  Paddy 
Ryan,  ex-Champion  of  America,  will  appear  in  a  3-round 
Exhibition  of  Boxing,  introduced  by  C.  E.  (Parson)  Davies 

March  16th A  TEXAS  STEER 


Morosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last   Performances  of 

THE     MIDNIGHT     FLOOD! 


Monday  Evening,  March  9th, 
THE    SILVER    KING 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 

The  Greatest  of  all  Musical  Events.     Engagement  Ex- 
traordinary of 

MATERNA, 

The  World- Renowned  Wagnerian  Singer, 

TJNDRICEK, 

The  Great  Bohemian  Violinist. 

ISIDORE  LUCKSTONE,  Pianist. 

TTFO    CONCERTS    ONXT— Thursday   Even- 
ing, March  12th. ;    Saturday  Mati- 
nee, March  14th. 


The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  at  Sherman,  Clay  fi:  Co.'s 
music  house  on  Monday  morning,  March  gth,  at  nine 
o'clock. 

RESERVED  SEATS— 50  cts,  SI. 00,  SI. 50, 

and  S3. 00. 


— T  Id  E 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froni  Market  St. 


NEW  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN 

Taught  in  classes  by  Miss  Frauenholz,  135 
Chestnut  Street.     Telephone,  Main  1SS9. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  &!.,  Principal. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 
13  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


The  Difference  in  Cost 

between  Apollo  and  other  makes  of  galvanized  iron 
is  offset  by  the  difference  in  working  ;  so  that,  gener- 
ally, one  is  considered  about  as  cheap  as  the  other  for 
common  work.  For  rough  work,  the  other  makes 
are  good  enough  ;  for  particular  work,  Apollo  not 
only  makes  a  better  job,  but  makes  more  money ;  it 
works  so  easily. 

Every  man  must  decide  for  himself  as  to  whether 
it  pays  to  carry  in  stock  two  grades  of  galvanized 
iron.     We  doubt  it. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


March  g,  1896. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Another  Hoyt  Farce-Comedy. 
"A  Milk-White  Flag"  comes  to  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  Monday  night.  It  is  one  of  the  newest 
of  Charles  Hoyt's  farce-comedies,  and  is  a  satire 
on  militia  organizations.  The  plot,  such  as  it  is, 
turns  on  the  efforts  of  the  Ransome  Guards  to 
outdo  a  rival  company  of  amateur  soldiers  in  the 
way  of  a  military  funeral,  and  the  corpse,  in  the 
person  of  one  Piggott  Luce,  proves  to  be  very 
much  alive.  Another  prominent  personage  is  a 
coal-dealer,  who  prides  himself  on  his  ability  as  a 
general  because  "  Napoleon  looked  like  him."  This 
character  will  be  taken  by  Charles  Stanley,  and 
others  in  the  cast  are  Frank  Lawton,  who  whistles 
so  cleverly,  Lloyd  Wilson,  George  Beane,  and 
Clairesse  Agnew.  A  full  brass  band,  a  drum  and 
fife  corps,  and  a  band  of  black-stockinged  vivan- 
dieres  are  features  of  the  show. 


The  New  Place  of  Amusement. 

The  Auditorium  is  coming  to  the  fore  as  a  place 
of  amusement  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  The  Sousa  concerts 
were  a  tremendous  success.  On  the  first  night  the 
house  was  crowded  to  the  top,  and  a  number  of 
theatre-parties  gave  the  concerts  the  stamp  of 
fashionable  approval.  The  series  was  so  popular 
that  an  extra  concert  was  crowded  in  on  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Now  Anna  Eva  Fay  is  filling  the  unpretentious 
but  comfortable  theatre.  She  is  giving  an  exhibi- 
tion of  hypnotic  and  other  mysterious  powers,  and 
accomplishes  several  feats  that  seem  utterly  inex- 
plicable. Miss  Fay's  engagement  began  last  Tues- 
day evening,  and  will  end  with  her  performance  of 
Wednesday  night  of  next  week. 

Robert  J.  Burdette,  the  famous  American  humor- 
ist,  will  be  the  next  attraction  at  the  Auditorium. 
He  is  on  a  lecturing  tour,  and  this  will  be  his  first 
appearance  in  this  city  in  ten  years.  After  him 
comes  Bristol's  Eques-Curriculum,  a  school  of  edu- 
cated horses,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  other  inter- 
esting entertainments. 


"The  Silver  King"  to  be  Revived. 

The  great  scene  in  the  fourth  act  of  "  The  Mid- 
night Flood,"  in  which  the  villain  breaks  a  dam 
and  lets  the  waters  of  a  reservoir  deluge  a  village 
in  order  to  drown  his  enemy,  who  is  in  prison 
there,  has  been  rousing  the  audience  of  Morosco's 
Grand  Opera  House  to  a  fine  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm during  the  past  week.  The  play  is  a  melo- 
drama of  the  old  school,  with  a  full  share  of 
villainous  plotting  and  heroics  from  the  hero,  but 
this  one  scene  gives  it  strong  individuality.  "  The 
Midnight  Flood  "  will  be  repeated  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon  and  evening  and  on  Sunday  night. 

"  The  Silver  King,"  the  model  of  the  more  mod- 
ern melodrama,  will  be  presented  on  Monday 
night.  Darrell  Vinton  will  have  the  rdle  of  Wil- 
fred Denver,  Fred  J.  Butler  will  be  Captain  Skin- 
ner, known  as  "  The  Spider,"  Essie  Tittell  will  be 
Nellie  Denver,  Julia  Blanc  will  be  "  The  Spider's  " 
wife,  and  the  remaining  characters  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  E.  J.  Holden,  Frank  Hatch,  J.  Harry 
Benrimo,  Charles  E.  Lothian,  Charles  W.  Swain, 
Florence  Thropp,  Minnie  Russell,  Minnie  Cook, 
and  other  members  of  the  company. 


Comic  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  has  had  a  successful  week  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House,  but  it  will  be  withdrawn 
after  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  "  The 
Hoolah  "  will  be  revived.  This  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Fanny  Liddiard's  last  opportunity  to  appear 
at  the  Tivoli,  for  she  will  leave  for  New  York  in  the 
following  week  to  join  Rice's  forces.  She  will  ap- 
pear as  Koukouli,  and  Ferris  Hartman  will  have 
the  title-rdle.  The  others  in  the  cast  will  be  Kate 
Marchi,  Carrie  Roma,  Jennie  Stockmeyer,  John  J. 
Raffael,  W.  H.  West,  Martin  Pache,  and  Arthur 
Boyce.  The  opera  will  be  elaborately  mounted, 
with  new  costumes  and  scenery  and  some  new 
dances. 

"  The  Hoolah  "  will  be  followed  by  a  revival  of 
"  Maritana  "  for  one  week,  and  then  "  Said  Pasha  " 
will  be  presented. 


Irish  Drama,  with  Sullivan  on  the  Side. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  just  what  "A  Railroad 
Ticket,"  now  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  its  ability  to  keep  the  audience 
amused.  Eugene  Canfield,  who  used  to  be  in  "  A 
Rag  Baby  "  and  other  Hoyt  farces,  is  the  principal 
fun-maker,  and  his  tricks,  though  not  all  new,  keep 
the  spectators  in  a  laugh  pretty  much  all  the  time 
he  is  on  the  stage.  Bradbury,  too,  is  an  old  ac- 
quaintance ;  he  used  to  be  with  Nellie  McHenry 
some  years  ago.  Sallie  Stembler  is  the  leading 
actress  of  the  company. 

"  The  Wicklow  Postman  "  is  the  Columbia's  at- 
traction for  next  week.  It  is  an  Irish  play,  said 
to  be  cast  on  novel  lines,  and  Eugene  O'Rourke 
has  the  central  rfile.  But  no  small  share  of  the 
play's  drawing  power  is  due  to  the  appearance  of 
John  L.  Sullivan,  the  ex-champion  pugilist  of 
the  world,  and  Paddy  Ryan,  whom  he  deposed 
from  the  pedestal  in   1882,  in  a  "friendly  exhibi- 


tion,"  the    two    celebrities   being    introduced    by 
"  Parson"  Dav^es. 

Notes. 
Yvette  Guilbert  told  a  Paris  Figaro  reporter  that 
the  profits  of  her  American  tour  were  170,000  francs. 

To-night,  March  7th,  is  the  date  set  for  the  pro- 
duction of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  new  opera  in 
London. 

William  A.  Brady  has  secured  the  Pacific  Coast 
rights  of  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss 
Brown,"  and  has  engaged  Eddie  Foy  to  appear  in 
it.     It  will  soon  be  seen  in  this  city. 

"  Sindbad,"  in  a  revised  and  glorified  form,  is 
coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  the  near 
future.  There  are  one  hundred  persons  in  the 
company,  and  the  Chicago  press  praises  the  new 
version  highly. 

The  California  Theatre  will  be  closed  next  week. 
On  Monday,  March  16th,  Edwin  Milton  Royle  be- 
gins a  two  weeks' engagement  in  "Mexico"  and 
"  Friends,"  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Peter  Dailey 
in  "The  Night  Clerk"  and,  later,  Primrose  and 
West's  Minstrels. 

Among  the  new  "  stars  "  for  next  year  are  to  be 
Maud  Adams,  of  John  Drew's  company  ;  Georgia 
Cayvan,  who  has  recovered  from  the  illness  that 
prevented  her  starring  tour  this  year  ;  and  Henry 
Miller  and  Herbert  Kelcey,  who  leave  the  Empire 
Theatre  and  Lyceum  companies,  respectively. 

Calv6  is,  this  year,  the  best  paid  of  the  singers 
in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  getting  more 
than  Melba  or  even  Jean  de  Reszke\  For  next 
season  she  has  an  offer  from  an  American  man- 
ager of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  a  night 
for  fifty  performances  of  "Carmen"  throughout 
the  country. 

The  Daly  Company  will  present  a  long  reper- 
toire during  their  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre. It  will  include  "Twelfth  Night,"  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  "  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,"  "  Taming 
of  the  Shrew,"  "  The  Hunchback,"  "  The  Railroad 
of  Love,"  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  and  their 
latest  Shakespearean  revival,  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream." 

"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  Frank  Mayo's  dramatiza- 
tion of  "  Mark  Twain's"  story,  which  will  soon  be 
seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is  being  cleverly  ad- 
vertised. There  are  a  number  of  very  plain  litho- 
graphs scattered  about  town,  bearing  in  easily  legi- 
ble type  the  curious  chunks  of  worldly  wisdom 
which,  as  "extracts  from  the  diary  of  Pudd'n- 
head Wilson,"  served  as  "epigraphs  for  the  novel. 

The  Bostonians  celebrated  the  two-thousandth 
performance  of  "  Robin  Hood  "  last  week  in  New 
York.  Of  the  original  cast  which  appeared  in 
Chicago  at  the  first  performance  five  years  ago, 
there  remain  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  W.  H.  Mac- 
donald,  Eugene  Cowles,  George  Frothingham,  and 
Jessie  Bartlett  Davis.  The  soprano  rdle,  Maid 
Marion,  which  was  created  by  Marie  Stone,  has 
been  sung  by  no  less  than  seventeen  prima  donnas. 
Among  the  most  distinguished  of  these  have  been 
Camille  d'Arville,  Caroline  Hamilton,  Marguerite 
Reid,  and  Helen  Bertram-Henley,  who  now  sings 
the  part. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  will  be  the  last  of  the  prima 
donnas  to  sing  in  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  of 
Paris — for  some  time  to  come,  at  least.  It  has 
long  been  the  custom  for  Alboni,  Mme.  Carvalho, 
and  other  great  singers  to  give  their  services  to 
the  churches,  but  the  custom  has  drawn  greater 
and  greater  crowds  of  people  attracted  only  by  the 
music,  and  they  have  become  a  disturbing  element 
in  the  congregation.  This  culminated,  a  few  Sun- 
days ago,  when  Sibyl  Sanderson  sang  in  Notre 
Dame  de  Loretto,  in  quarreling  and  even  loud  swear- 
ing during  the  service,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  has  resolved  to  enforce  the 
canonical  regulation  forbidding  female  vocalists  to 
sing  in  churches. 

When  "  The  Rivals  "  was  given  at  tbe  Couldock 
benefit  in  New  York  last  year,  there  was  a  rumor 
that  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been 
offered  to  the  company  for  a  tour  of  four  weeks. 
The  cast  was,  in  part,  as  follows  : 

Bob  Acres,  Joseph  Jefferson  ;  Sir  Anthony  Absolute, 
William  H.  Crane  ;  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  Nat  C.  Good- 
win ;  David,  Francis  Wilson ;  Captain  Absolute,  Robert 
Taber;  Faulkland,  Joseph  Holland;  Fag,  E.  M.  Hol- 
land ;  Mrs.  Malaprop,  Mrs.  John  Drew ;  Lydia  Lan- 
guish, Julia  Marlowe-Taber. 

The  above  persons,  with  Lotta  to  play  the  rdle 
of  Susan,  have  been  engaged  by  C.  B.  Jefferson 
and  Joseph  Brooks  to  give  thirty-one  performances 
between  May  4th  and  the  first  of  June.  They  will 
appear  in  twenty-eight  different  cities  and  live  in 
a  special  Pullman  train.  Just  what  the  managers' 
expenses  will  bs  is  not  known,  but  it  will  cost  the 
public  five  dollars  a  seat  to  see  the  performance. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  New  York  school-boy  met  with  a  curious  acci- 
dent during  the  recent  cold  weather  there.  He 
slipped  on  the  icy  pavement,  striking  his  head  on 
the  iron  cover  of  a  coal-hole,  and  was  slightly 
stunned.  When  he  attempted  to  rise,  he  found 
that  his  tongue  had  frozen  to  the  iron.  He  was  re- 
leased by  pouring  hot  Scotches,  procured  from  a 
neighboring  saloon,  on  the  frozen  member. 


Her  Horrible  Slang. 

She  held  a  daisy  in  her  hand 

And  plucked  its  petals  one  by  one  ; 

As  fair  a  picture  was  she  then 
As  e'er  was  shone  on  by  the  sun. 

The  rude  young  man  who,  unawares, 
Approached  her,  nearly  had  a  fit, 

To  hear  her  rose-leaf  lips  enun- 
ciate :   "  He  loves  me — loves  me  nit." 

— Indianapolis  J  mental. 


Written  by  a  Chicago  Girl  of  15. 
Kiss  me,  sweetheart,  tender  and  true  ; 
Kiss  me,  sweetheart,  for  I  love  you. 
Kiss  me,  dear,  in  thy  own  sweet  way  ; 
Kiss  me  at  eve,  kiss  me  by  day. 
Kiss  me  when  you  are  sorry  and  sad, 
Kiss  me  when  you  are  happy  and  glad  ; 
Kiss  me  in  pleasure  or  in  pain, 
Oh,  kiss  me,  dearest,  once  and  again. 
Kiss  me  whatever  your  mood  may  be, 
For  in  all  true  love  kisses  are  free. 
Kiss  me,  darling,  just  as  you  please, 
I  will  not  blush  and  stammer  to  tease. 
But  kiss  me  oft,  sweetheart,  I  pray, 
Kiss  me,  love,  in  thine  own  sweet  way. 
Kiss  me  gently,  kiss  me  good, 
Kiss  in  a  way  to  be  understood. 
Kiss  me  at  morn,  at  noon,  at  night, 
Kiss  me  whenever  you  think  it  right. 

— Buffalo  Express. 

The  Maiden's  Soliloquy. 
To  love,  or  not  to  love  ?  that  is  the  question : 
Whether  it  is  better,  in  the  end,  to  suffer  off  and  on  the 

pangs  of  jealousy, 
Or,  by  remaining  adamant,  escape  it. 
To  love,  to  be  unhappy,  very  oft ;  and,  by  being  unhappy, 

to  shorten  our  lives  by  years. 
There  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished: 
For  who  would  stand  the  fickleness  of  men, 
The  old  man's  jealousy,  the  young  man's  tyranny, 
When  she  herself  might  so  much  happier  be  by  remain- 
ing single? 
Who  would  these  fardels   bear,  to  give  up  all  that  girls 

hold  dear, 
But  that  the  dread  of  being  an  old  maid, 
With  unkind  epithets  bestowed  upon  her. 
Causes  her  to  pause,  and  make  herself  attractive  ere  it  is 
too  late? — Nezv  York  Sun. 


This  story  of  a  prize  "  hoodoo  "  is  told  by  the 
New  York  Sun  :  "A  Warsaw  lady  recently  en- 
gaged a  quiet,  respectable- looking  girl  of  sixteen 
to  look  after  her  eighteen-month-old  baby.  As 
soon  as  he  saw  the  nurse,  the  child  was  frightened 
into  convulsions  ;  the  girl  was  asked  to  go  into  an- 
other room,  where  the  master  of  the  house  was  en- 
tertaining half  a  dozen  guests.  On  her  entering 
the  room,  a  standard  lamp  on  the  table  blazed  up 
to  the  ceiling,  three  large  oil-paintings  fell  down 
from  the  wall,  and  a  large  barometer  flew  across 
the  room  and  was  smashed.  The  girl  was  not 
alarmed,  "and  admitted  that  such  accidents  hap- 
pened frequently  when  she  was  present.  She  is  a 
pale,  slight  girl,  who  suffers  from  insomnia." 


Victor  Emanuel's  grandson,  Count  Victor  de 
Millefiori,  who  died  a  fortnight  ago  at  Nervi,  was  a 
brilliant  cavalry  officer.  That  king  was  proud  of 
the  ruddy  health  and  the  strong  frames  of  Rosita's 
children.  They  contrasted  in  these  respects  with 
the  extremely  plain  family  that  Queen  Adelaide  left 
him.  But  somehow  they  did  not  bear  the  wear  and 
tear  of  life  so  well.  All  are  now  dead  save  the 
Marchesa  Spinola.  Rosita  was  a  powerfully  built, 
handsome  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  park-ranger 
at  Stupinigi. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  extreme  old  age,  when 
not  accompanied  by  collegiate  education,  ends  up 
in  poor-houses  with  amazing  regularity. 


Telegram  from  Russia: 

"  SEND  TO  ANITCHKOFF  PALACE, 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE  DOZEN  VIN  MARIANI,  FOR 
HER  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  EM- 
PRESS OF  RUSSIA." 

Ordered  by  the  Court  Physicians. 

A  subsequent  letter,  ordering  a  further  sup- 
ply of  fifty  bottles  "Vin  Mariani,"  states  that 
H.I.1I.  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  its  use. 


MM  MMIAHI 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health,  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for  "  Via  Mariaol"  at  nil  Druggists. 

For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of  noted  Celebrities,  write  to 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  52  W.  I5tt  St.,  He*  York. 

Paius;  41   Bd.  HausSOlanD. 
London  :  239  Oxford  Street. 
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SCHWEITZER  &  CO.,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


FOR   RENT. 


An  elegantly  fnrnished  snnny  Parlor  Floor 
to  let.  Choicest  accommodations.  Strictly 
private.  918  VAN  NESS  AVENUE. 
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As  cheap  as— 
Cleanliness 

is  the  new  way  of  putting  the  expression,  now  that  modern 
thought,  effort  and  enterprise  have  made  it  so  easy  to  be  clean. 
Since  the  introduction  of 

Gold  Dust 

Washing  Powder 

jit  is  not  only  possible  to  keep  a  house 
3  clean,  but  with  its  help  this  can  be  done 
I  without  the  housekeeper  working  herself 
]  to  death.  A  large  package  of  GOLD  DUST 
■  costs  only  25  cents.  When  you  buy  look 
j  out  that  it  is  GOLD  DUST.  You  will 
j  be  all  right  if  the  package  is  like  this  ^m 

Sold  everywhere.    Mad.  only  by      ^F^ 

I  THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COHPAN 

Bt,  Louis,       Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,      Philadelphia,      San  Francisco. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  correspondent  writes  from  San  Francisco  to 
Vogue,  the  New  York  fashion  paper,  saying  :  "  In 
June  next.  I  am  to  become  a  Benedict.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  at  a  country  home  in  one  of 
California's  most  beautiful  valleys.  It  is  to  be  a 
lawn-wedding.  There  will  be  about  five  hundred 
invited  ;  a  special  car  to  carry  them  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Will  you  suggest  to  me  how  I  should  dress 
for  the  occasion,  also  how  the  best  man  should 
dress  ?  Should  we  wear  hats  ?  If  so,  what  kind  ?  " 
Vogue  replies  that  "  there  is  only  one  conventional 
dress  for  groom,  best  man,  and  ushers— frock-coat, 
single  or  double-breasted  waistcoat,  dark  gray 
striped  trousers,  white  Ascot  or  puff  tie,  tie-pin, 
white  gloves,  patent-leather  shoes,  high  collar  and 
white  shirt.  All  carry  high  hats  if  the  wedding  is 
in  the  open  air.  If  in  the  house,  the  hats  are  laid 
aside.  During  the  ceremony,  if  outdoors,  the  best 
man  holds  his  own  and  the  groom's  hats.  The 
ushers  hold  their  own."  Vogue  further  advises  that 
"the  ceremony  be  performed  on  the  lawn  at  an 
improvised  bower  covered  with  greens  and  flowers. 
The  collation  had  better  be  served  at  small  tables 
on  the  lawn."  Vogue  further  suggests  that  "on 
the  journey  a  light  luncheon  be  served  by  waiters. 
There  should  be  a  smoking-car  for  the  men,  cigars 
in  abundance,  and  when  the  collation  is  served  on 
the  lawn,  there  should  be  small  tables,  '  any  num- 
ber of  waiters,  and  no  end  of  champagne ' — to 
which  the  guests  will  doubtless  say  'Amen.'" 
Who  is  this  San  Francisco  man  who  is  about  to 
become  a  Benedict  and  have  a  lawn-wedding  ? 


At  the  close  of  the  New  York  season,  Mrs. 
Astor  and  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor  gave  balls,  at 
which  the  cotillion  favors  were  very  pretty.  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor's  guests  received  a  number  of 
the  dainty  little  silver  trifles  so  much  the  rage 
now.  There  was  no  great  intrinsic  value  attached 
to  them,  but  they  were  very  pretty,  and  valuable 
enough  to  be  kept  as  souvenirs.  Among  the  silver 
favors  were  hand-mirrors  and  photo-frames.  Other 
favors  were  stuffed  birds  of  brilliant  plumage 
perched  on  sticks  tied  with  broad  ribbon  bows  ; 
others  were  satin  banners  embroidered  with  the 
Astor  monogram.  A  May-pole,  with  the  stream- 
ers all  of  roses,  with  the  smartly  gowned  women 
dancing  under  the  lines  of  flowers,  made  a  beauti- 
ful picture. 

The  style  of  neckwear  in  the  United  States  is 
said  to  be  set  by  Harvard.  The  yellow  and  green 
and  pink  impressionist  ties  which  are  in  the  shop- 
windows  this  year  were  affected  by  the  Harvard 
men.  The  high  turned-over  Eton  collar  was  also 
started  by  them.  So,  too,  was  the  plaid  or  tartan 
tie.  In  short,  Harvard  has  much  to  answer  for. 
But  her  eccentricities  in  neckwear  are  followed 
only  by  the  very  advanced. 


There  is  given  every  year  in  Paris  at  this  season 
a  ball  called  the  "  Bal  des  Gens  de  Maison."  It 
consists  of  the  upper  servants  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  president  is  M.  Picard,  who  is  butler  in  a 
noble  family.  The  ball  was  a  very  swell  affair,  the 
men  being  all  in  evening-clothes,  while  many  of 
the  women  were  adorned  with  magnificent  jewels 
and  laces  loaned  them  by  their  mistresses.  A  feat- 
ure of  the  entertainment  which  must  cause  a  smile 
is  the  fact  that  these  servants  take  precedence 
according  to  the  ranks  of  their  employers,  dukes 
preceding  marquises,  and  marquises  preceding 
counts.  As  for  the  servants  who  are  in  the  em- 
ploy of  commoners,  they  come  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  procession.  At  this  ball  the  servants  are  in  the 
habit  of  applying  to  each  other  the  titles  of  their 
masters  and  mistresses.  This  is  reminiscent  of 
Thackeray's  Yellowplush. 


There  is  a  church  called  St.  Sebastian,  at  Wood- 
side,  on  Long  Island,  not  far  from  New  York, 
which  is  "  all  torn  up  "  by  reason  of  a  high-kicking 
act  by  Miss  Marion  Edith  Wadsworth  Longfellow, 
who  is  related  to  the  poet.  An  entertainment  was 
to  be  given  toward  the  building  fund  of  St. 
Sebastian,  and  Marion  Longfellow  was  put  down 
for  a  Spanish  dance.  When  the  strains  of  Car- 
mencita's  dance  struck  up,  a  lithe  figure  clad  in 
black  and  yellow  tripped  out  on  the  stage.  The 
yellow  skirt  came  slightly  below  the  knees,  and  in 
her  hand  she  carried  a  tambourine  fastened  with 
black  and  yellow  ribbons.  On  her  feet  were  tiny 
black  slippers  tied  with  big  black  bows.  As  the 
dance  progressed.  Miss  Marion  elevated  her  tam- 
bourine and  began  kicking  it.  St.  Sebastian  was 
shocked.  Father  Gannon,  the  pastor  of  the  con- 
gregation, has  been  ever  since  endeavoring  to 
settle  the  rupture  in  his  flock,  but  unsuccessfully. 

That  long-standing  nuisance,  the  theatre-hat, 
has  defied  all  attempts  at  regulation  in  the  United 
States.  But  light  is  breaking  at  last.  The  Tabor 
Grand  Opera  House  in  Denver,  Colorado,  is  now 
controlled  and  managed  by  receivers  under  the 
direction  of  the  District  Court.  These  receivers 
have  no  obligations  toward  the  public,  and,  like  re- 
ceivers who  run  railroadsT  they  share  in  the  opinion 
of  Vanderbilt — "the  public  be  d — d."  They  have 
issued  an  order  requiring  all  women  attending  the 
cp^ra-pouse  to  remove  bonnets,  hats,  and  all  other 


head  paraphernalia.  As  it  is  now,  a  woman  who 
wears  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  Tabor  Grand 
Opera  House  is  guilty  of  contempt  of  court.  The- 
atrical managers  have  always  maintained  that  if 
they  made  such  a  regulation  the  women  would  stay 
away,  but  they  are  not  staying  away  from  the 
Tabor  Grand  Opera  House. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  was  recently  in  the  United 
States,  says  of  American  women  :  "  They  are  su- 
perior intellectually  to  the  men.  This  has  come 
about  as  a  consequence  of  the  American  man's  put- 
ting the  American  woman  on  a  pedestal  and  wor- 
shiping her.  He  has  stayed  below  the  pedestal 
and  worked  for  her,  not  having  time  to  cultivate  his 
mind  and  manners  while  he  so  worked.  But  she 
has  had  plenty  of  time,  and  she  has  made  the  best 
use  of  it.  I  consider  that  the  reverse  is  the  case 
in  England.  The  average  Englishman  is  superior 
to  the  average  Englishwoman  in  intelligence  and 
education.  In  America,  the  women  have  known 
their  own  value,  and  set  it  rather  high  for  a  couple 
of  generations  at  least."  This  is  the  result  of  the 
pedestal  worship  of  the  American  men.  Do  the 
American  women  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the 
American  men  toward  them  ?    It  is  doubtful. 

American  heiresses  who  are  interested  in  secur- 
ing foreign  titles  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there 
are  a  number  of  aristocrats  in  France  working  at 
lowly  occupations  for  a  living.  A  Marquis  de 
Beaumanoir  is  carrying  grist  to  a  mill  near 
Nantes.  A  Vicomte  de  St.  Megrin  is  driving  a 
cab  in  Paris.  A  Comte  de  St.  Pol  is  a  clerk  in  the 
Paris  Gas  Company  at  a  salary  of  twenty-five  dol- 
lars a  month.  A  Comte  d'Anteroche  is  serving  as 
a  gendarme.  A  Marquis  de  Poligny  is  an  omni- 
bus-conductor in  Paris.  A  Duke  of  Alcantara  is 
selling  soap  in  a  bazaar  at  Marseilles.  A  Paris 
correspondent  of  London  Truth  writes  that  he 
has  a  man-servant  named  Emile  who  is  a  genuine 
marquis  and  head  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Brittany.  Unfortunately,  Emile  would  be  of  no 
use  to  American  heiresses,  because  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  distressed  widow  with  a  ready-made  family, 
and  married  her. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  curious  sights  in  the 
dancing  line  was  that  witnessed  in  one  of  the 
public  schools  in  New  York  a  week  or  two  ago, 
when  a  copy  of  the  Stuart  portrait  of  Washington 
was  presented  to  the  school.  Miss  Wablen,  the 
principal,  had  six  hundred  girls  dressed  in  imita- 
tion of  the  garb  of  Martha  Washington,  and  an 
equal  number  of  boys  in  knee-breeches  and  ruffled 
coats,  with  powdered  hair,  who  went  through  a 
graceful  minuet.  The  spectacle  of  these  twelve 
hundred  boys  and  girls  going  through  the  dances 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  in  the  garb  of  a  hundred 
years  ago,  was  said  to  have  been  most  unique. 
The  sight  was  witnessed  by  the  board  of  education 
and  other  invited  guests. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  members  wear 
their  high  hats  nearly  all  the  time.  The  way  that 
you  can  tell  a  man  who  is  a  non-member  in  the 
lobbies,  where  there  are  generally  several  hundred 
men  standing  around,  is  by  the  non-member  going 
uncovered  ;  if  he  forgets  himself  and  puts  on  his 
hat,  an  attendant  comes  up  to  him  and  says : 
"  Beg  pardon,  but  only  members  are  allowed  to 
keep  on  their  hats."  So  he  must  at  once  show  his 
inferiority  by  doffing  his  tile. 


It  looks  as  if  men  were  going  to  wear  more  poly- 
chromatic shirts  than  ever.  The  advanced  dressers 
are  even  wearing  bright  yellows  and  intense  greens. 
Nearly  all  of  the  colored  shirts  are  made  with  white 
collars.  This  spring  and  summer  white  collars  on 
flannel  and  silk  shirts  will  be  worn.  The  look 
of  a  flannel  or  silk  collar  has  never  pleased  the 
"dressy  "men.  Colored  shirts  may  now  be  worn 
at  all  times  except  with  evening-dress.  The  par- 
ticularly advanced  dressers  are  now  having  club, 
ascot,  and  four-in-hand  ties  made  of  the  same  ma- 
terial as  their  shirts,  and  matching  them  in  color. 
This  is  considered  very  "smart."  The  waistcoats 
for  evening  wear  are  cut  very  low.  White  waist- 
coats are  much  worn,  and  smoked-pearl  buttons  are 
used  with  these,  the  favorite  shape  being  double- 
breasted.  The  brown  derby  hat  will  come  in  with 
the  spring.  The  gray,  black,  and  brown  "  Hom- 
burg  "  or  "  Alpine  "  or  "  Fedora  "  hat,  as  it  is  vari- 
ously called,  seems  to  be  going  out,  and  the  stiff 
hat  coming  in.  The  russet  or  tan  shoes  seem  also 
to  be  going  out,  and  men  are  wearing  thick,  black 
leather  boots  with  rounded  toes.  Pointed  toes  are 
going  out.  Patent-leather  shoes  of  the  same  shape 
are  worn  for  dress.  The  russet  or  tan  shoes  will, 
however,  retain  their  popularity  for  country  wear. 
They  never  have  been  particularly  acceptable  in 
the  city. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  Harpers  Bazar  re- 
marks that  there  has  just  been  a  very  successful 
ball  in  the  American  colony  there.  Successful 
balls,  she  says,  are  rare  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  the  American  colony  has  always  one 
foot  in  Paris  and  the  other  in  Egypt,  or  Italy,  or 
the  Riviera,  or  Algiers.  Then  at  a  ball  there  must 
be  plenty  of  dancing-men,  and  the  dancing-man  is 
rare  in  Paris  in  the  American  colony.  Most  of 
the    young   men    there    are   doing  something,  or 


studying  something,  and  they  won't  go  out.     It  is 
a  fact  that  in  Paris  in  the  American  colony  men  are  | 
more  sought  for  among  the  Americans  than  they  j 
are  even  in  American  cities. 

There  are  many  novelties  shown  this  year  in  the 
line  of  shoes  and  leggings  for  bicycling  ladies. 
The  most  popular  apparently  is  that  in  which  the 
boot  and  legging  are  combined  in  one.  The  fox- 
ings  and  trimmings  are  of  patent  leather,  the  toe  is 
narrow  and  pointed,  a  narrow  strip  of  leather  runs 
up  the  back,  the  top  is  of  Bedford  cord  cloth,  and 
it  is  laced  to  the  knee.  The  back  is  curved  to  fit 
the  calf.  It  is  often  made  with  a  maroon  hair-cloth 
top,  with  foxings  and  trimmings  of  maroon  leather. 
High  boots  will  be  much  worn  this  season  by 
women  bicycling. 

On  the  night  of  February  20th,  a  Mardi-Gras 
masked  ball  was  given  in  London  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Crackenthorpe  at  his  beautiful  house  in  Rutledge 
Gate.  A  masked  ball  is  a  very  unusual  entertain- 
ment in  London,  hence  this  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. As  it  was  a  leap-year  affair,  the  gentlemen 
were  invited  to  dance  by  the  ladies.  There  was  a 
slight  literary  tinge  to  the  gathering,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  names  of  the  guests,  among 
whom  were  Lady  Jeune,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  Miss  Clifford,  Mr.  Labouchere, 
Miss  Beal,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adrian  Pollock,  Miss 
Gully,  Miss  du  Maurier,  Mr.  Gerald  du  Maurier, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  and  others. 


A  story  is  told  of  a  young  American  couple  who 
took  in  Monte  Carlo  in  their  wedding-tour.  The 
pair  had  not  been  there  three  hours  when  Edwin 
discovered,  to  his  horror,  that  his  Angelina  had  be- 
come a  confirmed  gambler.  Nothing  could  tear 
her  from  the  tables.  When  he  refused  to  supply 
further  funds,  the  lady  promptly  parted  with  some 
of  the  costliest  jewels  in  her  trousseau.  Moreover, 
she  became  intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
bonarobas  who  frequent  the  tables,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  anything  but  desirable  for  a  bride. 
She  cultivated  them  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
their  "systems,"  by  which  she  hoped  to  win  a  vast 
fortune.  But  Edwin  noticed  that  they  generally 
borrowed  a  hundred  francs  from  his  bride  after 
having  expounded  their  "systems,"  and  that  they 
always  forgot  to  repay  these  loans.  Such  was  the 
rancor  engendered  by  the  quarrels  between  this 
young  couple  that  it  finally  came  to  an  open  fight, 
and  the  young  lady  decorated  her  husband's  face 
with  a  number  of  long  scratches.  This  may  seem 
preposterous  to  those  who  have  not  been  to  Monte 
Carlo,  but  those  who  have,  and  who  have  noticed 
the  gambler's  greed  which  shines  in  the  faces  of 
otherwise  attractive  and  refined  women,  will  not  be 
surprised  at  anything. 


The  law  respecting  folding-beds,  as  recently 
handed  down  by  a  Maine  court,  is  caveat  dormitor 
— let  the  sleeper  be  on  his  guard.  In  the  case  in 
question,  the  folding-bed  folded  and  caught  a  man. 
The  seller  of  the  bed  was  sued  for  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars  damages,  but  the  decision  was  in  every 
particular  favorable  to  the  defendant.  If  the  fold- 
ing-bed has  come  to  stay,  there  is  demand  for  an 
anti-folder  that  can  be  applied  to  any  folding-bed  in 
the  interest  of  longevity. 


A  toe-post  is  an  English  bootmaker's  ingenious 
device  for  correcting  distortions  in  the  feet  of  men 
and  women.  It  is  a  thin,  vertical  steel  plate,  cov- 
ered with  leather,  which  rises  from  the  inside  of 
the  sole,  and  separates  the  great  toe  from  the  toe 
next  to  it,  thus  correcting  the  tendency  of  the 
great  toe  to  become  twisted  round.  Of  course 
hosiery  having  a  separate  compartment  for  the 
great  toe  is  also  necessary. 


A  proposal  to  exclude  from  the  army,  the  legisla- 
ture, and  municipal  office  all  persons  whose  fathers 
and  grandfathers  were  not  citizens,  is  before  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  rule  would 
have  kept  out  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Gambetta. 
A  law  admitting  only  the  children  of  French  citi- 
zens to  the  civil  service  is  also  under  consideration. 


A  law  but  little  removed  from  barbarism  has  been 
permitted  to  remain  a  statute  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  gives  a  father  power  to  dispose  of 
his  children  by  will,  removing  them  entirely  from 
the  custody  and  control  of  their  mother.  The  at- 
tention of  Congress  has  been  called  to  this  matter, 
and  the  law  will  be  wiped  out. 


A   ten-cent  lamp  with   the 

right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 

What  is  the  right  chimney  ? 

What  lamp  have  you  got? 

We'll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 
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do  the 
mending 

Not  the  Merchant. 

He  wants  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  by 
selling  you  inferior  bindings  which  he 
claims  are  "just  as  good  "  as  S.  H.  &  M. 
But  you  do  the  mctidtng.     Insist  on  having 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding  and  you 

save  the  mending. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 

will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials. 
itheS.  H.&M   Co  .  P.  O.  Box  699   NVw  York  City 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  AgentB,  124  MARKET  ST. 

S3T  Send  for  Circulars. 

SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 

THE  BAJ*K  OF  CAJ^IFOKNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allkn  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  VnrV  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

"eW  YorK ITheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frires 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago  (Union  National  Bank 

s  '"I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Eerlin,  Ham- 
burg,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Saiigome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash.  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Ino.  J .  Valkntinb,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtci&rs — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans . 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   SI, 000, 000;  Assets,    81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  St  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 

—  OF  — 

The    Argonaut 

From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES    I.    TO     XXXVII. 


The  Thirty-seventh  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVII.  inclusive,  can  he 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  313 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


March  9,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


On  one  occasion  an  actress  grew  tempestuous 
with  Perrin,  the  Parisian  manager,  and  gave  him 
a  stormy  quarter  of  an  hour.  "  And  what  did  you 
do,  my  dear  Perrin  ? "  asked  Febvre. 
nothing — and  watched  her  grow  old." 


'  I  said 


A  stranger  approached  ex-Governor  Taylor,  of 
Tennessee,  recently  with  extended  hand,  and  said  : 
"Your  face  is  familiar  ;  where  in  hell  did  I 
meet  you?"  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the  ex- 
governor  ;  "  what  part  of  hell  are  you  from  ?  " 


Professor  Jowett's  comments  on  the  young  men 
in  Balliol  often  took  the  form  of  crushing  sarcasms. 
"  The  college,  Mr.  X.,  thinks  highly  of  you,"  he 
once  said  ;  "  perhaps  too  highly  ;  but  not  half  so 
highly,  I  am  sure,  as  you  think  of  yourself."  After 
a  lengthy  survey  of  one's  person,  as  if  one  was 
some  rare  animal,  he  has  been  known  to  ask  of  the 
instructor:  "  Mr.  A.  is  an  intelligent  young  man, 
is  he  not,  Mr.  Y.  ?" 


A  new  piece  was  to  be  put  on  at  one  of  the  Paris 
theatres,  and  the  company  were  all  assembled, 
when  Marshal  Canrobert  entered  and  greeted 
them.  A  bright  actress  explained  that  they  were 
about  to  try  a  new  piece,  adding  that  they  were  all 
"so  frightened."  "How?"  asked  the  marshal, 
pursing  his  brows  with  a  puzzled  air.  "  Sure 
enough  !  "  murmured  the  actress,  as  if  aside,  to 
herself;  then  to  the  servant:  "Gabriel,  bring  a 
dictionary  for  the  marshal." 

Many  years  ago  Barney  Barnato  rented  a  little 
house  in  one  of  the  frontier  towns  of  South  Africa. 
Barney  spent  considerable  in  improving  the  house, 
but  he  quarreled  with  his  landlord  and  decided  to 
move.  By  inserting  the  following  advertisement  in 
the  local.paper,  the  prospective  millionaire  in  some 
measure  got  even  with  his  landlord  :  "  Wanted,  by 
a  gentleman  who  agreed  to  leave  dwelling  occupied 
by  him  in  condition  in  which  he  found  it,  100,000 
lively  black  beetles."  Then  followed  Barney's  name 
and  address. 

Cardinal  Bonaparte,  who  died  recently,  was  a 
grandson  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.  He  was  a  very 
charitable  man.  During  one  of  his  illnesses  a 
servant  came  to  him  and  said  that  a  poor  person 
at  the  door  begged  for  alms.  "  Give  him  what  I 
money  you  will  find  in  my  purse,"  said  the  cardi- 
nal. "There  is  no  money,  eminence."  "Well, 
then,  give  him  a  silver  spoon."  "  The  silver 
spoons  are  all  given  away.  We  have  nothing 
left  but  pewter  spoons."  "Well,  bring  him  in 
and  give  him  a  good  meal." 


The  Rev.  Samuel  E.  Pearson,  of  Portland,  Me., 
was  a  witness  in  a  divorce  case  the  other  day. 
"  Mr.  Pearson,"  asked  the  judge,  "were  you  on 
this  bench  in  my  place  and  acquainted  with  all  the 
circumstances  of  this  case,  would  you  grant  this 
divorce?"  "  Most  certainly,  your  honor,"  replied 
the  minister.  "  But  how  do  you  reconcile  this 
statement  with  the  injunction,  '  What  God  hath 
joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder '  ?  "  "  Your 
honor,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Lord  never  joined 
this  couple,"  replied  the  clergyman. 


When  Agassiz  was  at  Heidelberg,  an  insult  to 
the  Swiss  clan  of  which  he  was  the  president  was 
considered  so  serious  among  the  students  that  a 
challenge  was  sent  by  Agassiz  to  the  German  club. 
The  German  students  chose  one  of  their  best 
swordsmen  to  met  him.  Agassiz,  however,  would 
not  accept  such  conditions,  but  said,  proudly  :  "  It 
is  not  with  one  of  you  that  I  want  to  fight,  but  with 
all,  one  after  another."  They  marched  to  the 
chosen  ground,  and  in  a  few  minutes  four  German 
students  had  received  sword  cuts  on  their  faces  ; 
then  the  others  offered  honorable  peace  and  made 
an  apology. 

On  one  occasion  the  Prince  of  Wales  wanted  to 
give  Frederic  Febvre,  the  noted  French  actor,  some 
testimonial  of  appreciation,  and  consulted  his  com- 
panion in  the  box.  "  I  can't  buy  him  something  ; 
that  would  be  banal.  Do  you  think  he  would  like 
to  have  my  cane  ?  "  It  was  decided  that  the  cane 
would  do  ;  so,  stepping  to  the  greenroom,  the 
prince  paid  the  actor  a  few  compliments  on  the 
English  part  he  was  playing,  and  begged  him  to 
accept  the  cane,  saying  it  had  seldom  left  him  for 
ten  years  past.  He  added  that  he  hoped  to  see 
the  cane  with  Febvre  on  the  stage.  The  incident 
was  reported,  and  Febvre  spent  the  following  day 
dismissing  a  queue  of  Englishmen  who  invaded  his 
lodgings  trying  to  buy  the  cane.  Afterward,  when 
giving  private  entertainments  in  London,  he  re- 
peatedly heard  himself  identified  by  the  remark 
made  in  the  audience,  "  He's  the  one  that  got  the 
cane." 


An  American  clergyman  whose  dream  it  had 
been  to  visit  England,  crossed  the  ocean  at  last  for 
his  ten  weeks'  vacation.  For  a  fortnight  he  en- 
joyed going  about  alone  from  place  to  place,  seeing 
the  sights,  but  he  soon  became  lonely  and  then 
homesick.     One  Saturday  morning,  he  started  out 


for  a  long  walk,  having  no  plan  for  the  morning's 
recreation.  He  penetrated  far  into  the  wide 
reaches  of  the  East  End.  There  were  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children  wherever  he  went,  but 
not  a  face  that  he  had  ever  seen  before  or  would  ever 
see  again.  Turning  from  the  busier  streets,  he 
found  a  narrow  lane,  and  sat  down  on  the  stone 
step  of  a  dreary  tenement-house.  While  he  was 
sitting  there,  he  heard  a  child's  sobbing  voice  from 
the  open  hallway  behind  him.  Looking  around, 
he  saw  a  little  urchin  crying  as  though  his  heart 
would  break.  "  What  is  the  matter,  my  little  fel- 
low ?  "  asked  the  clergyman,  in  his  gentlest  tone. 
"  Homesick,  sir,"  said  the  child  ;  "since  mother 
died  I  have  had  no  home.  I  don't  seem  to  belong 
to  anybody.  I  want  some  one  to  talk  to."  "  Well, 
lad,  there  are  two  of  us.  I  am  very  lonely,  too." 
"  But  haven't  you  a  home  anywhere  ?  "  "  Yes,  but 
it  is  a  long  way  off,  across  the  sea."  "  Why  don't 
you  go  back  to  it  ?  If  I  only  had  a  home  I  would 
never  leave  it."  The  lonely  minister,  who  had 
found  his  vacation  in  the  awful  solitude  of  London 
unutterably  depressing,  did  not  have  an  answer 
ready.  But  his  heart  went  out  to  the  homeless 
little  waif.  He  took  the  child  out  of  the  empty 
house,  obtained  decent  clothes  for  him  at  a  charita- 
ble institution,  paid  board  for  him  at  a  lodging- 
house,  and  finally  carried  him  to  America  at  the 
end  of  the  vacation. 


LENTEN    LYRICS. 


A   Lenten   Ballad. 
(With  apologies  to  Mr.  Dobson.) 
The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Are  charitably  bent. 
And  practice  self-denial 

For  forty  days  in  Lent. 
But  Falila,  my  Falila  ! 

Who  has  no  creed,  I  fear, 
Nor  sitting  at  St.  James's, 

Is  kind  throughout  the  year. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

To  sewing-circles  go, 
And  pick  the  rector's  daughters 

To  pieces  as  they  sew. 
But  Falila,  my  Falila ! 

Finds  more  important  cares — 
She  stays  at  home  to  set  a  patch 

And  mind  her  own  affairs. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

In  softly  cushioned  pews 
Devoutly  kneel  to  bless  them, 

Their  minds  on  sleeves  and  shoes  ; 
But  Falila,  my  Falila  ! 

Of  rites  who  little  knows, 
Forgets  herself  and  blesses  all. 

Nor  thinks  of  furbelows. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Are  trained  of  throat  and  tongue. 
Yet,  somehow,  their  responses 

Are  very  badly  sang. 
Bat  Falila,  my  Falila  ! 

In  notes  and  staves  untaught. 
Can  trill  the  quaintest  catches 

With  real  music  fraught. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's 

Make  very  rude  remarks 
About  their  gowns,  when  passing 

The  ladies  of  St.  Mark's. 
But  Falila,  my  Falila  ' 

As  a  true  woman  should, 
Looks  underneath  the  surface 

To  find  the  pure  and  good. 

The  ladies  of  St.  James's, 

They  put  their  sackcloth  on 
For  each  brief  Lenten  season. 

And  sin  again,  anon. 
But  Falila,  my  Falila  ! 

Has  nothing  to  repent, 
She  makes  each  day  a  Shrove-tide 

And  never  comes  to  Lent. 

My  Falila  !     My  Falila  ! 

They  may  be  fair  of  face, 
But  all  that  make  St.  James's 

Have  fallen  far  from  grace. 
They  take  their  lip-devotion 

Where  all  the  world  may  see. 
But  Falila— my  Falila  ! 

Does  right  for  only  me  ! 

— Edward  IV.  Barnard  in  Puck, 


Lent. 
Each  morning  now  the  Lenten  bells 

Make  music  in  the  steeple  ; 
The  avenues  are  swelled  with  swells 

The  dear  do-nothing  people : 
Society— the  rich  and  great — 

Relaxing  from  its  labors. 
Now  gathers  at  the  church's  gate 

And  meets  its  modest  neighbors. 

The  women  who,  a  month  ago 

Dressed  somewhat  over-tightly — 
Whose  pretty  faces  used  to  glow 

At  balls  and  suppers  nightly — 
Now  clad  in  very  sombre  stu8 

Go  forth  to  prayers  demurely. 
Upon  their  bodies  clothes  enough 

To  keep  them  warm  securely. 

The  men  who  nothing  did  but  dance 

At  all  the  gay  cotillions. 
For  forty  days  now  have  a  chance 

To  balance  up  their  millions  ; 
And  while  the  sweethearts  and  the  wives 

Attend  the  service  formal. 
The  men  are  heedless  of  their  lives 

So  long  as  stocks  are  normal. 


And  thus  it  is  that  Lent  goes  past : 

The  doubter  goes  on  doubting  ; 
The  fast  one  has  a  chance  to  fast, 

And  get  a  moral  outing  ; 
The  good  ones  go  the  goodly  way  ; 

The  sinner  keeps  on  sinning  ; 
The  preacher  preaches  twice  a  day 

And  has  his  decent  inning. 

— Felix  Carmen  L 

Inventors,  Take  Notice. 
Wanted  :  A  plan,  by  maid  or  man — 
Pray  send  it  in  as  soon  as  you  can — 
By  which  Miss  Prue,  good  and  devout, 
Can  keep  her  mind  from  wandering  out 
Towards  romp  and  rout, 
When  it  should  stay, 
This  Lenten  day, 

Within  the  pew 

With  Prue  !— Bazar. 


Life. 


At  the  Coming  In  of  Lent. 
Dark  and  distant  seems  the  ball-room 

To  my  lady's  gloomy  view, 
As  she  sits  within  her  small  room 

Draped  with  dim,  despondent  blue. 
Now  in  "  sackcloth  and  in  ashes  " 

Must  the  dreary  days  be  spent ; 
Downcast  are  my  lady's  lashes 

At  the  coming  in  of  Lent. 

Gay  was  she  at  heart  aforetime 

As  the  blithest  bird  that  sings  ; 
Now  for  her,  alas  !   no  more  time 

Flies  with  morning-tinted  wings  ; 
For  whene'er  the  church  bell  tinkles 

Must  the  prayerful  knee  be  bent ; 
How  my  lady's  forehead  wrinkles 

At  the  coming  in  of  Lent  ! 

Over  charities  she  hovers, 

And  (O  grievous  words  to  pen  *) 
She  denies  herself  her  lovers — 

(Only  think  of  it,  ye  men  !) 
All  save  one — and  he  confesses 

That  he's  very  well  content, 
And  his  fate  and  fortune  blesses 

At  the  coming  in  of  Lent. 

— Clinton  S collar d  in  Truth. 


A  detailed  report  on  the  High  Sierra  of  Cali- 
fornia lying  between  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the 
King's  River  Canon,  with  maps  and  photographs, 
the  result  of  the  donor's  observations  in  1892,  1894, 
and  1895,  was  presented  to  the  Sierra  Club,  a  fort- 
night ago,  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Solomons,  and  at  the  same 
time  Professor  J.  N.  Le  Conte  gave  the  club  a  re- 
vised map  of  the  High  Sierra,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished in  time  for  use  by  the  members  next  sum- 
mer. The  Sierra  Club  is  taking  on  a  new  and 
commendable  activity,  and  an  extension  of  mem- 
bership is  desired.  There  is  no  initiation  fee  and 
the  dues  are  only  three  dollars  a  year.  The  secre- 
tary's assistant  will  hereafter  be  in  attendance  at 
the  club's  rooms  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences  Build- 
ing every  Saturday  from  11.30  A,  M.  to  12.30  P  M. 


Many  tales  are  told  of  the  delightful  simplicity 
of  President  Kruger,  of  the  Transvaal  Republic. 
After  an  interview  with  him,  an  English  missionary 
asked  Dr.  Leyds,  the  secretary  of  state,  if  the  presi- 
dent really  knew  no  English.  "  If  you  are  praising 
him  or  speaking  well  of  the  Transvaal,  he  knows 
no  English,"  said  the  doctor;  "but  if  you  are 
speaking  ill  of  him,  or  saying  anything  against  the 
Transvaal,  he  knows  every  word  you  say."  The 
president's  piety  is  deep  and  simple.  He  once  con- 
sented to  open  a  Hebrew  synagogue  in  Johannes- 
burg and  closed  an  address  with  these  words  : 
"  And  so  I  consecrate  this  building  to  the  worship 
of  the  Triune  God."  This  almost  created  a  split 
in  the  congregation,  many  thinking  the  temple  had 
been  desecrated. 


"Dentists  in  Vienna,"  writes  Barry  Pain,  "are 
forming  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  a  course 
of  mutual  instruction  in  light  anecdotes  and  pleas- 
ing conversation  for  professional  hours.  Trained 
to  be  cheerful  1  Taught  to  amuse  !  It's  a  terrible 
thought.  I  object  to  the  cheerful  dentist.  It  has 
always  seemed  to  me  a  very  poor  kind  of  sym- 
pathy to  joke  with  those  who  weep.  When  I  go 
to  a  dentist,  I  do  not  desire  to  be  amused.  But 
you  can't  help  it.  It's  a  tradition  of  the  profes- 
sion.    Even  the  gas  is  laughing-gas." 


John  Stemme,  the  New  York  millionaire  whose 
purchase  of  a  granite  obelisk  for  a  mortuary  mon- 
ument was  noticed  some  time  ago,  has  had  his 
name  translated  into  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It 
takes  fourteen  ancient  characters  to  represent  Mr. 
Stemme's  name.  The  obelisk  when  set  up  will  be 
sixty-five  feet  high,  and  is  to  be  capped  with  a 
gilded  pyramid. 


Stop,  Thief! 

Stop  a  small  malady,  which  is  stealing  your 
strength,  before  it  outruns  your  power  to  arrest  it, 
and  recover  what  it  took  from  you.  The  safest  and 
promptest  recuperator  of  waning  vitality  is  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  renews  vigor,  flesh, 
and  nerve  quietude  because  it  restores  activity  to 
those  functions  whose  interruption  interferes  with 
general  health.  Use  the  Bitters  for  dyspepsia,  ma- 
larial, rheumatic  and  kidney  complaints,  and  bilious- 
ness. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system,  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  >'  UMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38}<-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS  IN   HOOK  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric Thursday,  March  5 

Belgic.fVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Coptic "Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBES,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  o  a.  m.  March  15,  30,  April  14,  20. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  March  10, 15,  20,  25,  30, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  March  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  0  a.  m.  March  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  March  io,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Par, 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  WillametU 
Valley,  10  a.  m„  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Tuesday,  March  10th, 
Tuesday,  April  7th,  10  A.  M. 

Australian  SS.  ALAMEDA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday,  April  2d, 

2  P.  M. 

Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields,  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced   rates,    March    10th,    and 
April  7th,  1896. 
Ticket  office,   114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States   and    Royal  Mall   Steamen, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

*  FROM   NEW  YORK: 


Germanic March  18 

Teutonic March  25 

Britannic April  1 

Majestic April 


Germanic April  15 

Teutonic April  2a 

Britannic April  29 

Majestic May  6 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  Loudon  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  535  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  tno 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Babcock-Favre  Engagement. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  K.  B. 
Favre  and  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  both  of  this  city. 
Mrs.  Favre  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool, 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Babcock  is  a  son  of  the  late 
William  Babcock  and  brother  of  Mrs.  Charles  B. 
Brigham  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Stoney,  and  of  Mr. 
William  Babcock.  who  was  married  last  summer 
to  Mrs.  Beck,  at  Xew  London,  Conn.  The  date 
of  the  wedding  has  not  been  set. 


McQuesten-Rountree. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Laura  S.  Rountree  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  McQuesten  took  place  last  Saturday 
noon  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  1623  Central  Avenue, 
Alameda.  The  bride  is  the  twin-daughter  of  Mr. 
James  O.  Rountree,  and  the  groom  is  a  physician 
who  formerly  practiced  here,  but  recently  removed 
to  Alameda.  Only  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Rev.  Frank  Brush,  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  a  wedding-breakfast,  the  newly  wedded 
couple  departed  for  a  Southern  trip.  They  will 
reside  in  Alameda. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hannah  Neil  Williams  and 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
one  of  the  first  of  the  Easter  marriages. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Jessie  Farnum  to  Mr.  Edward  Spaulding. 
Miss  Farnum  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N. 

C.  Farnum,  and  Mr.   Spaulding  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  N.  W.  Spaulding,  of  Oakland. 

Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mrs.  Robert  A.  McLean, 
the  matinee  tea  she  was  to  have  given  was  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart  gave  a  dinner-party  at  his 
residence  on  the  evening  that  he  announced  his 
engagement  to  Miss  Hannah  Williams.  The  others 
present  were  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Belle  Mc- 
Kenna,  Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Miss  May  Hoffman, 
Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss 
Juliette  Williams,  Miss  Vassault,  Miss  Anna  Head, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr. 
Perry  P.  Eyre,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  H.  L. 
Stetson,  Mr.  Wilberforce  Williams,  Mr.  William 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry  R.  Simpkins,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  McNear. 

Miss  Alice  Ann  Clark  gave  a  concert-party  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  Auditorium.  After  enjoy- 
ing the  music  of  Sousa's  Band,  an  elaborate  supper 
was  served  at  Miss  Clark's  residence  on  Broadway. 
Her  guests  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee, 
Jr.,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss 
Nellie  Chabot,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Belle 
Clark,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Frederick  R. 
Webster,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr., 
Mr.  George  F.  Davidson,  and  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bouvier  gave  a  breakfast 
last  Saturday  at  their  residence,  2524  Broadway,  in 
honor  of  Ignace  Jan  Paderewski.  The  others 
present  were  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman,  Miss  Hager, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Lillie   Lawlor,  Mr.  M. 

D.  Marsick,  the  violinist.  Dr.   Harry  L.  Tevis,  and 
Mr.  Gorlitz. 

There  was  a  steeple-chase  race  at  the  Bur- 
lingame  Club  grounds  last  Saturday  for  a  gold 
and  silver  trophy,  presented  by  Prince  Luigi  of 
Savoy.  The  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Henry  R. 
Simpkins. 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 
Curtis,  the  artist,  will  give  an  exhibition  this  after- 
noon and  also  next  Monday  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Art  Students'  League,  8  Montgomery  Avenue,  of 
her  recent  portraits  painted  here  and  of  sketches 
she  made  in  Holland  last  summer. 


Eleanor  Calhoun  has  the  second  female  r61e  in 
Mrs.  Langtry's  London  production  of  the  American 
play,  "  Gossip,"  by  Clyde  Fitch  and  Leo  Dietrich- 
stein. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Knickerbocker  Male  Quartet. 
The  Knickerbocker  Male  Quartet,  consisting  of 
Mr.  D.  M.  Lawrence,  Mr.  R.  P.  Evans,  Mr.  D. 
J  B.  Crane,  and  Mr.  L.  A.  Larsen,  gave  its  third 
concert  last  Wednesday  evening  at  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall,  assisted  by  the  Chicago  Lady  Quartet,  com- 
prising Miss  Pearl  Hodson,  Miss  Elizabeth  Lud- 
wig,  Miss  Gracie  L.  Dickie,  and  Mrs.  Alice  Merrill 
Raymond,  and  Miss  Nettie  M.  Jackson,  imper- 
sonator, and  Mr.  Roscoe  Warren  Lucy,  pianist.  A 
large  audience  was  present,  and  enjoyed  the  pro- 
gramme, which  was  as  follows  : 

"  Rosebud  Fair,"  Macy,  Knickerbocker  Quartet ; 
reading,  "  Eut  Then,"  Ben  King,  Miss  Nettie  M.Jack- 
son; solo.  "Israfel."  Oliver  King,  Mr.  R.  P.  Evans; 
"Ben  Bolt,"  Kneass,  Chicago  Lady  Quartet:  "Tann- 
hauser  March,"  Wagner  -  Liszt,  Mr.  Roscoe  Warren 
Lucy;  "The  Equinox,"  Kreutzer,  Knickerbocker  Quar- 
tet ;  solo,  "  Lieli  Signor,"  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Ludwig ;  Scotch  songs,  arranged  by  Mrs.  Raymond, 
Chicago  Lady  Quartet ;  solo,  "  My  Dreams,"  Tosti,  Mr. 
D.  M.  Lawrence ;  reading,  "  Opinions  of  a  Small  Boy," 
Miss  Nettie  M.  Jackson;  solo,  "Songs  of  Araby," 
Mrs.  Alice  Merrill  Raymond  ;  "  Good-Night,"  Pinsuti, 
Chicago  Lady  Quartet. 


Absolutely  Pure 


Euterpe  and  Orpheus  Quartets. 
The  second  concert  given  by  the  Euterpe  and 
Orpheus  Quartets,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H. 
B.  Pasmore,  took  place  at  Beethoven  Hall  on  Fri- 
day evening.  The  following  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

(a)  "  Peasant's  Wedding  March,"  Soedermann,  (b) 
"  Serenade,"  Max  Vogrich,  the  Euterpe  Quartet ; 
"Where  the  Lindens  Bloom,"  Buck,  Mr.  H.  E.  Medley  ; 
(a)  "  Retrospect  "  (first  time),  H.  B.  Pasmore,  fb)  "  Sere- 
nade Badine,"  M.  Gabriel,  Miss  Mary  Pasmore;  (a) 
"  All  Souls'  Day,"  Lassen,  (b)  "  Open  Thou,  My  Love, 
Thy  Blue  Eyes,"  Massenet,  Miss  Etna  C.  Olsson  ;  "An 
Old  Romance,"  (a)  "Oh,  Fly  With  Me,"  (b)  "There 
Came  a  Frost."  (e)  "  Over  Their  Graves,"  Mendelssohn, 
the  Orpheus  Quartet ;  concert,  elude  in  D  flat,  Liszt, 
Miss  Helen  Marshall  Anderson  ;  "  Here's  a  Health,"  Pas- 
more (by  special  request),  the  Euterpe  Quartet;  "Wal- 
ther's  Dream  Song,"  from  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner, 
Mr.  L.  P.  Rixford  ;  quintet,  from  "Die  Meistersinger," 
the  Orpheus  Quartet  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Rixford ;  recit, 
'*  Armida :  dispietata,"  aria,  "  Lascia  ch'io  pianga," 
Handel,  Miss  Edith  Scott  Waters ;  "  In  Spring  Time," 
Abt,  the  Orpheus  Quartet. 


The  University  Glee  Club. 

The  members  of  the  University  of  California 
Glee  Club  gave  a  concert  at  the  Auditorium  last 
Monday  evening,  and  were  greeted  by  a  large  and 
fashionable  audience.  The  programme  presented 
comprised  the  following  numbers  : 

"  Estudiantina,"  Lacome,  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  ; 
"  The  Quaker,"  Harvard  songs,  Mr.  Knight  and  the  Glee 
Club  ;  "  Little  Tommy,"  Macj\  the  Glee  Club  ;  contralto 
solo  (Norwegian  song),  Loge,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  ;  drinking 
songs,  Yale  songs,  the  Glee  Club  ;"  Vienna  Forever," 
Schramnel,  the  Mandolin  Club  ;  "  Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night," 
arranged  by  J.  H.  Brewer,  the  Glee  Club;  "Ovum 
Fractum,"J.  K.  Fryer,  '96,  the  Glee  Club;  violin  solo 
(caprice  to  Espagnole),  Leonard,  Charles  E.  Parcells ; 
"If  I  but  Knew,"  Wilson  Smith,  the  Glee  Club;  "Re- 
cuerdos  de  Espana  Waltz,"  arranged  by  J.  Lombardero, 
the  Mandolin  Club  ;  "  Show  Me  the  Man,  Sir,"  adapted, 
Mr  Wedemeyer  and  the  Glee  Club;  "Lullaby,"  Hans- 
com,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  and  the  Glee  Club,  violin  obligato, 
Mr.  Parcells  ;  medley,  Berkeley  song,  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs. 


Rosewald  Memorial  Benefit. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Rosewald  Memorial  Fund 
an  entertainment  was  given  at  the  Columbia  Thea- 
tre on  Friday  afternoon,  which  attracted  many 
friends  of  the  dead  violinist.  The  programme  con- 
sisted of  an  illustrated  musical  lecture  which  had 
been  written  by  Mr.  Rosewald.  The  text  was  read 
by  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  and  the  musical  illus- 
trations were  rendered  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  violin; 
Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  viola  ;  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  tenor; 
Miss  Lillian  Morey,  mezzo-soprano  ;  and  Miss  Ada 
p.  Weigel,  piano.  The  musical  numbers  were  as 
follows  : 

Waltz,  No.  1,  Chopin  de  Ahua ;  "  Funeral  March," 
Papini ;  Reverie,  Jensen  ;  Scene  and  Romanza,  Meyer- 
beer ;  sextet  from  "  Lucia,"  for  violin  solo,  Leon  de  St. 
Lubin  ;  Legende,  Wieniawsld  ;  "  The  Lorelei,"  Liszt ; 
"  Erl  King,"  Schubert  ;  andante  and  rondo  capriccioso, 
Saint-Saens. 


The  Hughes  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  last 
Monday  evening,  at  which  the  following  programme 
was  presented  : 

Aria,  from  "L'Ebreo,"  Apolloni,  Mr.  J,  C.  Hughes; 
song,  "  Delight,"  Luckstone,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Priest-Fine  ; 
quartet,  (a)  "  Morning  Song,"  F.  HUler,  (b)  "Moonlight 
Bells,"  C.  A.  White,  Clara  Schumann  Ladies'  Quartet ; 
'cello  solo,  "  Au  Adelheid,"  Dotizauer,  SignorA.  Panella; 
song  "Ritournelle,"  Chaminade,  Miss  Jeanette  Wilcox  ; 
song,  "The  Distant  Shore,"  Sullivan,  Mr.  David  Man- 
lloyd  ;  quartet,  "  I  canta-Storie,"  Prusiti,  Mrs.  Priest- 
Fine,  Miss  Wilcox,  Messrs.  Manlloyd  and  Hughes ; 
'cello  solo,  "Cavatina,"  Raff,  Signor  A.  Panella;  song, 
"  Again  My  Gentle  Lute,"  Gounod,  Mrs.  Beatrice  Priest- 
Fine  ;  quartet,  "  Annie  Laurie,"  Buch,  Clara  Schumann 
Ladies'  Quartet;  song,  "Across  the  Dee,"  Whitney- 
Combs,  Miss  Jeanette  Wilcox  ;  aria,  "  Honor  and 
Arms,"  Handel,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes;  duo,  "Excelsior," 
Balfe,  Messrs.  Manlloyd  and  Hughes  ;  Mr.  Emil  Cm  ells, 
accompanist. 

«•> 

The  Marsick  Concert. 

At  the  Baldwin  Theatre  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
night,  Marsick,  the  violinist,  will  appear  in  a  grand 
orchestral  concert,  assisted  by  an  orchestra  of 
forty,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  August  Hinrichs, 
and  Mme.  Palmer,  who  will  render  some  vocal 
solos.     The  programme  is  the  following  : 

Overture,  "Im  Hochland,"  Gade,  orchestra;  grand 
concerto,  Op.  10,  allegro  moderato,  Vienxtemps,  Marsick 


and  orchestra;  cantabile  from  "  Samson  et  Dalila," 
Saint-Saens,  Mrs,  Ernest  H.  Palmer  and  orchestra; 
concerto,  allegro  molto  appassionata,  andante,  allegro 
mol to  vivace,  Mendelssohn,  Marsick  and  orchestra ; 
melodie.  Op.  8,  No.  3,  from  "Chants  du  Voyageur," 
Paderewski,  orchestra;  song,  "A  Summer  Night,"  A. 
Goring  Thomas,  Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Palmer  and  orchestra; 
rondo  capriccioso,  Saint-SaGns,  Marsick  and  orchestra; 
aragonaise  from  "  Le  Cid,"  Massenet,  orchestra. 


The  unexpected  death  of  Mrs.  H.  J.  Stewart, 
which  took  place  at  her  home  on  Hyde  Street  last 
Wednesday,  is  a  blow  that  will  be  heavily  felt  in 
San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Stewart  held  the  diploma  of 
the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  on  her  arrival  in 
this  city,  nearly  ten  years  ago  and  shortly  after  her 
marriage  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  she  and  her  hus- 
band at  once  took  a  prominent  place  in  local 
musical  and  social  circles.  She  was  the  organist  of 
St.  Frances's  Church  some  time  ago  and  later  held 
a  similar  position  in  the  temple  of  the  Sherith 
Israel,  and  few  charitable  entertainments  in  which 
music  was  a  part  have  been  given  in  this  city  in  the 
past  ten  years  to  which  she  has  not  contributed 
her  generous  and  efficient  aid. 


A  course  of  modern  art  lectures  is  being  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  by 
Mr.  Wilbur  A.  Reaser,  on  Thursday  afternoons  at 
half-past  three  o'clock  at  the  Auxiliary  rooms. 
The  first  took  place  last  Thursday,  and  was  entitled 
"One  Summer  in  the  Footsteps  of  Daubigny." 
The  others  of  the  series  are  as  follows  :  March 
12th,  "The  Two  Salons";  March  19th,  "  Dutch 
Art  of  To-Day"  ;  March  26th,  "  What  I  saw  in 
the  London  Studios"  ;  and  April  2d,  "The  Com- 
ing Schools." 

Frederick  Keppel,  of  New  York,  whose  name  is 
known  to  all  lovers  of  etchings  throughout  the 
country,  delivered  two  illustrated  lectures  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  California  Academy  of  Sciences 
this  week,  The  first,  on  "Personal  Sketches  of 
Some  Famous  Etchers,"  was  given  on  Thursday 
evening,  and  the  second,  on  "  Sir  Seymour  Haden, 
Painter-Etcher,"  took  place  last  night.  Both  lect- 
ures were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California. 


The  many  friends  in  this  city  of  Mrs.  Caroline 
Green  Noble  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  she  was 
the  honored  guest  last  week  at  the  reception  of  the 
Boston  Press  Club.  Her  readings  were  a  feature 
of  the  evening,  her  original  Southern  sketches  win- 
ning hearty  applause.  Later,  Mrs.  Noble  appeared 
before  the  large  audience  of  the  Boston  Art  Club, 
one  of  the  most  cultured  clubs  of  Boston. 


Bicycle-snatching  is  a  new  form  of  crime  devel- 
oped in  Paris.  The  wife  of  Forain,  the  caricatur- 
ist, was  riding  some  distance  ahead  of  her  hus- 
band near  the  Porte  Maillot  recently,  when  two 
men  stopped  her,  pulled  her  off  her  bicycle,  and 
were  making  off  with  the  machine  when  the  hus- 
band caught  up  with  them  and  had  them  arrested. 


Hiram  Maxim  has  fitted  to  a  tricycle  a  machine 
with  two  Maxim  guns,  each  weighing  twenty-five 
pounds,  and  capable  of  firing  six  hundred  shots  per 
minute.  Each  machine  carries  a  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition.  Mr.  Maxim  says  that  he  is  sup- 
plying these  armed  tricycles  to  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean armies. 

.  »  ■ 

"A  Patriotic  Hatter." 

Mr.  Marcus  S.  Harloe,  who  recently  purchased 
the  establishment  of  Sam  Dixon,  237  Kearny 
Street,  was  the  only  hatter  in  town  who  observed 
Washington's  Birthday.  Mr.  Harloe's  loyalty 
to  the  stars  and  stripes  has  been  frequently  re- 
corded during  his  exploits  in  Europe  and  Africa, 
and  we  ought  to  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
have  such  a  citizen  among  us. 


—  Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Adolph  Hirschman  contemplated  retirement  from 
the  retail  jewelry  business,  and  now  the  gentleman 
requests  us  to  state  that  he  is  anxious  to  dispose  of 
his  extensive  stock  of  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  as  well  as  watches,  jewelry,  and  silverware 
in  the  shortest  time.  To  accomplish  this  he  is 
willing  to  sell  regardless  of  cost.  Mr.  Hirschman 
carries  in  stock  the  finest  only  of  everything  apper- 
taining to  a  first-class  jewelry  establishment. 


—  Every  day  we  receive  numerous  letters 
and  testimonials  from  people  throughout  the  State, 
troubled  with  rheumatism  and  gout.  "  Bythinia," 
Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal  water,  cured 
them,  will  cure  you.  Try  it ;  25  cents  per  bottle. 
One  glass  a  day  will  do  it.  Main  office.  29  Market 
Street,  S.  F. 


—  Oculists  will  be  pleased  to  state  to 
patients  that  our  spectacle  and  eye-glass  work  is 
unsurpassed.  Prices  moderate.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Miss  Lucile  has  returned  from  New 
York  with  a  magnificent  stock  of  imported  hats  and 
bonnets.     139  Post  Street,  Liebes  Building. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  SECRET 

BEAUTIFUL 
SKIN 

IS    FOUND    IN 

CUT1CURA 
SOAP 

Sold  thronchout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  British  depot: 
F.  NewberyA  Sons.  1,  Kins  Edward-st,  London.  Potteb 
Dkcg  AJ.-D  Chem.  Corp.,  Sole  Props..  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


When  the  doctors  aDd  their  medicines 
fail,  they  send  their  patients  to  Byron  ; 
because  they  have  faith  in  the  medici- 
nal value  of  the  various  mineral  springs. 
Surely  the  doctors  ought  to  know.  Rheu- 
matism, Dyspepsia,  Bright's  disease,  Gout, 
Neuralgia,  and  Eczema  are  a  few  of  the 
diseases  cured  at 

BYRON 
HOT  SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


At  Mr.  Vickery's  Gallery, 

224  POST  ST. 

The  Paintings  of 
Charles  Walter  Stetson, 


March  gth  to  23d. 


'trainers= 


»  »  » 


patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  no.JLJt 
secrets  about  making 
a  enp  of  Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa,  ^t  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit,  jt  Aro 
waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any 
time,  as  desired  ;£•  j* 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  refreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
$2  Cups  for  2jC. 


March  9,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Ella  Hobart  and  Miss  Vassaalt  will  leave  for 
New  York  city  next  week  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Win- 
throp  Elivyn  Lester  upon  their  return  from  Europe. 

Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski,  Mrs.  William  H. 
Crocker,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  Baron  and  Baroness 
Hungelmilles,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  went  to  Santa 
Cruz  in  a  special  car  last  Tuesday,  and  afterward  weut 
to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  a  visit  to  her  parents,  General  and  Mrs.  Cosby,  in 
Sacramento. 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  is  visiting  Mrs.  George  Bowers 
at  Redlands  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  has  returned  from  a  six  months 
visit  to  Central  America.  Mrs.  Hirsch  is  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Germany. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries  have  gone  East,  and  while 
en  route  to  New  York  will  visit  Salt  Lake  City,  Denver, 
and  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Morely  Jackson  have  returned  to 
Tacoma  after  a  visit  here  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Will 
iams. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  returned  from  an  Eastern  trip  last 
Wednesday. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest   personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Major  Frank  Morrell  Coxe,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  be  deputy  paymaster-general,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Captain  James  R.Richards,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  retired  from  active  service,  on  account  of  dis- 
ability incident  to  the  service. 

Captain  W.  E.  Hofman,  U.  S.  A.  retired,  is  now  resid- 
ing at  Murrieta,  Riverside  County,  Cal. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  M.  J.  Rosenau,  U.  S.  N., 
has  assumed  command  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service  in 
San  Francisco. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  C.  T.  Peckham,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  and  assume 
command  of  the  Marine  Hospital  service. 

Lieutenant  John  T.  Martin,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A., 
has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  H.  A.  Field,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  P/tiladelpkia,  and  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Haake,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  have 
left  St.  Louis  for  the  East  to  visit  his  parents  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Behring  Sea,  Mrs.  Haake  and  her  daugh- 
ter will  pass  the  summer  in  St.  Louis. 


Private  letters  from  Johannesburg  state  that 
many  curious  incidents  have  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  Transvaal  disaster.  One  of  the  candidates 
for  the  local  club  on  the  day  the  mail  left  was  found 
to  be  in  Pretoria  jail,  as  were  his  proposer  and  sec- 
onder. Of  the  Caledonian  Society,  the  chief  and 
all  the  chieftains  save  two  were  in  the  same  un- 
pleasant predicament.  The  whole  of  the  directors 
of  many  of  the  mining  companies  had  also  been 
furnished  with  equally  uncomfortable  lodgings. 
One  of  the  writers  remarks  that  the  Boers  had  be- 
come "very  cocky"  since  Dr.  Jameson's  defeat. 
A  policeman  ventured  to  remark  to  an  English- 
man, "  Yah,  you  are  like  the  Kaffirs  now,  you  need 
passes,"  but  the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  his 
mouth  than  he  was  sprawling  on  his  back.  Some- 
thing like  the  same  fate  befell  a  party  of  five 
Boers  who  jostled  British  subjects  in  the  market- 
house.  The  Boer,  he  adds,  does  not  understand 
the  use  of  the  fists. 


A  thrilling  free  show  has  been  given  regularly 
every  afternoon  in  Pittsburg  recently.  At  five 
o'clock  every  evening,  fifteen  or  twenty  workmen 
employed  in  a  tall  building  now  being  erected 
there  have  been  in  the  habit  of  slipping  their 
dinner  -  buckets  over  their  arms,  swinging  by  a 
guide-rope  to  the  ropes,  used  for  hauling  up 
material,  that  hang  from  a  great  iron  boom  about 
ten  feet  from  the  edge  of  the  building,  and  so  slip- 
ping down  some  fifteen  stories  to  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  man  ahead  will  go  too  slowly,  and 
then  the  next  man  comes  down  on  his  head  with  a 
thump,  but  they  only  laugh  and  continue  their 
perilous  descent.  They  do  this  to  save  the  trouble 
of  walking  down.  Nearly  two  thousand  persons 
gathered  to  watch  them  on  a  recent  afternoon. 


A  quartet  has  been  formed  in  Paris,  under  the 
name  of  Soci^te'  des  Instruments  Anciens,  consist- 
ing of  M.  Diemer,  who  plays  the  clavecin  ;  M. 
Van  Waefelghem,  viola  d'amore ;  M.  Delsart, 
viola  di  gamba  ;  and  M.  Grillet,  la  vieille.  They 
have  created  an  enormous  sensation  in  Paris  and 
throughout  France  and  Switzerland.  They  play 
the  original  quartets  and  solos  written  for  these  in- 
struments. To  show  the  difference  between  the 
tone  of  the  clavecin  and  the  present  instruments, 
M.  Diemer,  toward  the  close  of  the  concert,  plays 
upon  one  of  the  latest  concert  grands  with  the 
patent  resonator. 


Writing  of  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  philanthropist, 
Mr.  Hare  tells  how,  when  she  was  summoned  to 
the  sick  bed  of  a  Norfolk  squire,  who  was  nearly 
related  to  her,  he  received  her  with  this  greeting  : 
"I  am  glad  to  see  thee,  Elizabeth,  and  shall  be 
very  glad  to  talk  with  thee  ;  but  thee  must  just 
wait  till  these  have  done."  On  the  other  side 
of  the  bed  were  two  cocks  fighting.  That  occurred 
in  England  sixty-four  years  ago,  and  the  man  was 
one  of  the  landed  gentry.     The  world  moves. 


MASKED    BALLS    IN    PARIS. 


The  Queer  Things  the  People  There  Say  and  Do. 


Before  eleven  p.  M.  an  immense  crowd  has  al- 
ready formed  around  the  Op£ra  (writes  Sterling 
Heilig  from  Paris),  and  the  police  are  in  attendance 
to  keep  order.  At  the  eastern  corner  of  the  great 
front  entrance  of  the  Op£ra,  a  very  curious  crowd 
of  masks  is  being  given  entrance.  They  are  of  the 
free  list,  and  they  come  as  early  as  they  can. 
Factory  girls  from  Belleville,  little  laundresses  from 
Suresnes,  market-girls  and  little  sales-girls  from 
the  mean  shops  of  old  Paris,  concierges'  daughters, 
all  accompanied  by  their  best  young  men,  costumed 
as  well — young  men  who,  as  they  say  in-  lawyers' 
offices,  come  "  without  prejudice."  "  Toto-Toto  !  " 
one  of  these  damsels  will  whisper  triumphantly 
later  on  to  one  of  her  friends' friends,  "my  Jules 
will  not  go  home  with  us."  "How?  What  is 
it?"  "  He  has  been  asked  by  a  countess  to  take 
supper."  A  good  thing,  all  round.  And  if,  later, 
Toto's  best  girl  comes  and  whispers  to  him:  "I 
can  not  go  back  with  you,"  he  will  accept  the  in- 
formation with  placidity. 

The  free  list,  forming  the  dregs  of  the  Opera 
balls,  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  gayety.  Any 
person,  male  or  female,  so  that  one  be  good-looking 
and  young,  may  make  application  for  free  entrance 
a  week  beforehand,  at  the  proper  bureau.  The  in- 
spector inspects.  "  Yes,  you  will  do.  Your  name, 
your  address,  and  in  what  costume  do  you  propose 
to  come  ?  "  The  recipient  of  the  free  ticket  is  told 
that  the  costume  must  be  fresh-looking  and  hand- 
some. Often  these  young  people  will  pawn  their 
Sunday  clothes  to  hire  a  fetching  disguise.  They 
are  bound  to  dance,  and  they  do  three-quarters  of  all 
the  dancing  that  is  done.  The  girls  are  red-armed, 
rough- skinned,  generously  curved,  bursting  with 
youth  and  health,  or  delicate  and  pale  and  tender, 
with  the  perverse  anaemia  of  the  Paris  work-shop. 
Each  must  do  her  work  and  dance  and  answer 
saucily  and  take  champagne  when  it  is  offered  to 
her. 

After  midnight  comes  trooping  in  the  more  aris- 
tocratic public,  in  three  sets  :  (i)  The  tourists,  the 
provincials,  the  sight-seers,  scattered  individuals, 
and  couples  seeking,  with  a  natural  hesitation  and 
timidity,  to  get  a  glimpse  of  that  in  which  they  have 
no  part  and  take  a  thrill  therefrom.  {2)  The  Paris 
great  world,  in  its  various  ranks  and  rounds.  The 
ladies  are  in  ball  costume  and  masked.  All  have 
their  boxes,  where  they  sit  to  look  and  listen,  if 
they  be  of  a  peculiar  correctness  of  mind.  Others 
find  in  their  boxes,  and  the  corridors,  and  even  on 
the  floor  itself,  unique  occasions  for  discreet  flirta- 
tion. (3)  The  demi-monde,  a  word  which  is  mis- 
understood in  English.  Here  it  includes  the  ac- 
tress, the  comic-opera  singer,  the  almost  legitimate 
mistress,  the  professional  beauty,  and  the  ballet- 
dancer,  not  to  speak  of  the  small  fry  of  the  belles 
peiites,  not  to  speak  of  the  very  little  fishes  of  the 
Moulin  and  the  Casino.  This  beauteous  army  is 
fortified  by  splendid  contingents  from  what  is  called 
roughly  the  Quartier  Breda,  from  the  small,  high- 
class  shops  and  the  grands  magasins  like  the 
Louvre  and  the  Printemps — not  the  Bon  Marche" — 
from  the  rosebud  garden  of  Parisian  chambermaid- 
hood,  from  the  world  of  models  of  the  Latin 
Quarter  and  Montmartre,  all  coming  on  bought 
tickets,  bought  by  themselves  or  otherwise,  and 
generally  otherwise. 

Accompanying  all,  or  coming  by  themselves,  are 
men  in  evening- dress.  All  men  must  be  costumed 
or  else  in  evening- dress.  The  dress-coats  do  not 
mask. 

The  ball  is  at  its  height  at  one  A.  M.  The  Grand 
Cortege  of  the  Beauties  of  All  Ages,  or  whatever 
the  particular  event  may  be,  according  to  announce- 
ment, has  been  welcomed  and  applauded.  All  is 
animation.  Society  ladies  are  beginning  to  grow 
discreetly  skittish,  the  young  clubmen  in  the  lower 
boxes  are  beginning  to  be  noisy,  the  free-entrance 
people  are  being  taken  to  the  buffet  for  cham- 
pagne, the  tourists  have  forgotten  their  strange- 
ness, and  the  demi-monde  is  glowing  with  the  kind 
effulgence  of  a  well-named  planet.  The  foyers 
and  the  lobbies,  the  corridors  and  the  grand  stair- 
case, are  as  crowded  as  the  dance-floor  of  the  au- 
ditorium, surrounded  by  its  boxes,  and  the  full 
length  of  the  stage  behind.  Of  three  Hungarian 
orchestras,  one  is  placed  in  the  large  promenade 
foyer,  another  on  the  second  landing  behind  the 
grand  escalier  d'konneur,  and  the  third  is  in  the 
long  hall  of  the  buffet,  where  the  fun  grows  furi- 
ous, for  it  is  the  "  wine-room."  For  the  dancers  of 
the  auditorium  there  is  a  monster  orchestra,  which 
is  the  chief. 

In  the  chaos  of  noise  and  color  it  is  little  more 
than  a  bedlam  of  lawless  and  fin-de-siecle  recontres. 
"Have  you  seen  the  wolf,  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood?"  "  Perhaps  ;  I  have  met  so  many  beasts 
to-night." 

Two  pretty  girls  in  masks  approach  a  jolly  but 
faded  old  gentleman,  with  white  hair.  "  Tiens, 
are  you  not  M.  Arthur  ?  "  "  Alas  !  I  was  once  !  " 
"Who  are  you?"  (to  an  extremely  tall,  thin, 
bony  girl).  "  I  am  Venus  arising  out  of  London." 
A  lady  finds  herself  on  the  floor,  surrounded  by 
a  dozen  wicked  clubmen.  "  But,  gentlemen,  leave 
me  alone.  I  am  an  honest  woman."  "And  we  I 
are  members  of  the  League  of  Virtue  and  desire  I 


"The  honest  women.  I  can  always  tell  them 
at  a  masked  ball."  "How?"  "They  get  angry 
only  when  you  don't  pinch  them." 

"  Are  you  rich?"     "  Yes— in  love."     "  Zut  1" 

"  Let  go  of  me,  sir  !  "  "  Beg  pardon.  I  thought 
you  were  a  lady."     "  Insolent !  " 

"  I  love  you  already.  But  why  do  you  wear  that 
false  stomach  ?  "     "  It  is  not  false."     "  Oh  !  !  " 

"Jules,  attention  !  There's  the  baron  !  Put  on 
your  idiot  look." 

"  Respectable  old  gentleman,  will  you  be  a  father 
to  me?  " 

"  Don't  touch  me,  you  old  monkey  \  " 

On  every  hand  there  is  pushing,  guying,  hand- 
ling. 

To  give  apparent  occupation  to  the  people,  sev- 
eral devices  of  recent  invention  have  been  had  re- 
course to.  One  is  the  "  serpentine,"  which  dates 
only  from  March,  1893.  The  serpentines  are  rolls 
of  narrow  paper  ribbon  of  all  colors,  very  much 
like  that  which  comes  out  of  the  stock- re  porting 
"  tickers."  When  thrown,  with  the  hand  still 
grasping  the  outside  end  of  the  ribbon,  the  disk 
unrolls,  describing  graceful  curves.  The  effect 
produced  is  charming,  as  if  a  thousand  harmless 
rockets  were  being  set  off  at  each  moment.  They 
are  thrown  from  floor  to  balconies  and  from  the 
balconies  to  the  floor,  where  they  hang,  innumer- 
able bright-colored  festoons  in  the  gay  electric 
light.  A  girl  stands  in  a  private  box.  "  Let  me 
see  if  I  can  harpoon  a  supper  out  of  that  nice  old 
gentleman  beside  the  pillar."  Whirr  !  The  disk 
flies  short.  Whirr  !  Another  flies,  unrolling  out 
its  pink  lengths  over  people's  heads  to  strike  the 
vie-ux  monsieur  upon  his  tall  silk  hat.  And  as  he 
follows  the  pink  ribbon  with  his  eyes,  on,  on, 
and  on,  he  discovers  the  naughty  fisher  of  men  still 
tugging  at  it  amiably,  as  if  to  haul  him  in. 

Midnight  —  one  o'clock  —  two  o'clock  —  three 
o'clock.  The  Opera  is  still  ablaze,  and  all  the  res- 
taurants around  are  in  full  brilliance.  The  ladies 
of  the  high  world  are  already  in  them,  supping,  or 
have  rolled  home  in  their  carriages.  For  two 
blocks  the  boulevard  is  almost  as  bright  as  at  one 
A.  M.  on  ordinary  nights.  All  the  brasseries  and 
cafes  are  in  full  gala-dress,  like  the  aristocratic  res- 
taurants. They  do  not  close  their  doors  all  night. 
The  cabinets  particuliers  revive,  if  for  a  night, 
their  ancient  glories  of  the  Second  Empire.  In 
the  large  supper-rooms  the  fun  is  of  a  kind  to  turn 
your  hair  gray. 


This  epitaph,  an  English  paper  declares,  was  re- 
cently carved  on  a  tombstone  in  that  country,  at 
the  expense,  it  need  not  be  said,  of  a  bicycle  manu- 
facturer : 

Here  lies 
S.  G.  Jogcius, 

Who  would  never  ride  the  bicycle, 

And  who  consequently  broke  his  neck 

While  riding  on  the machine. 

Stranger,  do  not  do  likewise. 
This  is  from  Burlington,  Vt.  : 

My  wife  lies  here. 
All  my  tears  can  not  bring  her  back. 
Therefore  I  weep. 
In  this  one  the  matrimonial  post-mortem  joke  is 
on  the  other  party : 

She  lived  with  her  husband  fifty  years, 

And  died  in  the  confident  hope  of  a  better  life. 


When  an  officer  in  the  Russian  army  is  insulted, 
a  military  court  of  honor  sits  to  decide  upon  the 
action  to  be  taken,  and  he  has  to  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  court.  Not  long  ago,  two  young  offi- 
cers of  the  Russian  army  quarreled  while  drinking 
together,  and  one  slapped  the  other  across  the 
cheek  with  his  open  hand.  They  were  intimate 
friends,  and  when  in  his  sober  senses  the  aggressor 
humbly  apologized  for  the  affront  to  his  brother 
officer,  who  cordially  accepted  it.  A  regimental 
court  of  honor  had  to  be  held,  however,  and  it  was 
decreed  that  the  officers  should  fight,  though  both 
were  much  averse  to  doing  so.  A  duel  was  there- 
fore arranged  at  twenty  paces,  and  the  young  offi- 
cer who  had  received  the  affront,  and  forgiven  his 
friend,  was  hit  in  the  hip  and  crippled  for  life. 


A  Bijou  of  Beauty. 

Undoubtedly  the  prettiest  store  in  San  Francisco  is 
the  new  millinery  establishment  of  Miss  Annie  L. 
Stone,  at  217  Post  Street,  which  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  next  Monday.  It  is  a  dream  in  green,  white, 
and  gold,  the  artistic  designing  and  work  having 
been  done  by  Mr.  B.  L.  Stone,  of  328  Sutter  Street. 
The  walls  are  of  padded  jade-green  silk,  studded 
with  golden  buttons  and  inlaid  with  square  and  oval 
mirrors  that  reflect  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
wood-work,  the  cabinets,  and  chairs  are  in  white  and 
gold  in  the  Empire  style,  and  form  a  beautiful  finish 
to  the  store.  Miss  Stone,  who  was  formerly  with 
Lucile  Jacobs,  returned  from  the  East  on  Tuesday 
with  a  bewitching  array  of  the  latest  fancies  in 
millinery  from  New  York  and  Paris,  so  her  opening 
day  will  be  one  of  much  attraction  to  the  fair  sex. 


—  Arms  emblazoned,  note-papers  stamped 
in  relief.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Heraldic  Engravers  and 
Art  Stationers,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Photographic  ouftits,  kodaks,  and  ma- 
terials.  New  '96  models.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  The  best  of  all  corsets  and  waists  are 
the  G.  D.     Try  them. 


to  ask  you  why  you  are  on  the  dance  floor  here." 


-  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker.  Dentist,  806  Market. 


•  MURI^Y&LANMANS     ; 
■:!:._.. ^FLORIDA  WATER.    : 
^orthe  "handkerchief;tou.et  and  bath. 


Riding  a  vicious  horse  or  an  un- 
reliable wheel  is  much  the  same. 
The  pleasure  of  the  ride  in  both 
cases  is  spoiled  by  the  fact  that 
you  have  learned  by  bitter  experi- 
ence that  your  mount  can  not  be 
relied  on. 

Let  us  show  you  a  TRIBTJXE  or 
WINTOX  Wheel,  either  of  which 
can  be  depended  on. 

TRIBUNE— WINTON 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS. 


S  THE 

MOUNT 
FOR  '96 


BARNES 
BICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  St.  , 

RETAIL  STORE: 

1640  Market  St  I 

San  Francisco,  CaL 


/WHITER 

PRIMMED^ 

Hummer 

£coVv£ 


If  you  are  interested  in  beauti- 
ful engraving,  you  are  welcome 
at  Crockers'  —  especially  at  the 
Post  street  store,  where  engraving 
and  stamping  is  done  to  perfec- 
tion. 

No  importunities,  no  "  elo- 
quence "  of  any  sort — except  that 
quiet  persuasiveness  peculiar  to 
excellence. 

Engraving  of  cards,  invitations, 
everything. 

H  S  Crocker  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Flower  Festivals, 
I  Fiestas, 


Rose  Carnivals 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6th  tO  9tll,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thing that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 


REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


BICYCLE  RIDING  ACADEMIES 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SEHVICE  ABE  CONDUCTED  AT  THESE  CON- 
VENIENT locations: 

New  York:  039-945.  8th  Ave. 

Chicago:  85  fladison  St. 

Boston;  174  Columbus  Ave. 

Brooklyn:  342-344  Flatbush  Ave. 

Washington:  1325, 14th  St.,  N.W. 

Detroit:  201  Woodward  Ave. 

ONLY    THE      HIGHEST     GRADE     WHEELS     MADE 

RAMBLER    BICYCLES 

are  used.   Salesrooms  and  renting  departments  attached. 

Purchasers  taught  to  ride  free.     Handsome  catalogues 

on  application.       GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  nnA   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Hoax — "  What's  a  good  book  for  a  man  about  to 
get  married  ?  "  Joax — "  A  bank-book." — Philadel- 
phia Record. 

In  the  theatre  :  "  Where  is  the  author  of  this 
new  piece  ?  "  "Right  over  there — that  man  who 
isn't  hissing." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

The  first  one  in  :  Mr.  Newman — "  I'll  be  home 
early  to-night."  Mrs.  Newman — "  You'd  better 
take  the  latch-key,  then." — Truth. 

As  mamma  saw  it  :  Mrs.  Younglove — "See  this 
beautiful  ring  John  brought  me."  Mrs.  Oldbird — 
"  What's  be  been  up  to  now  ?  " — Puck. 

Elsie — "  My  husband  is  very  hard  to  please." 
Louise — "  He  must  have  changed  considerably 
since  he  married  you." — New  York  Herald. 

"  Is  she  a  neat  housekeeper  ?  "  "  She  must  be. 
Her  husband  was  telling  Mr.  Binks  the  other  day 
that  he  never  could  enjoy  himself  at  home." — 
Somerville  Journal. 

Hunker — "Staggers  has  a  pretty  easy  time  of 
it.'  Spaits — "In  what  way?"  Hunker — "His 
wife  drives  him  to  drink,  and  a  cabman  drives  him 
home." — Town  Topics. 

He — "  I  may  as  well  be  candid  and  tell  you, 
dear,  that  you  are  not  the  first  girl  that  I  have 
kissed."  She — "That  may  be  true,  but  you  still 
have  much  to  learn." — Puck. 

Flora — "  Chollie  told  me  last  night  that  he  be- 
lieved I  could  break  a  man's  heart  with  my  smile." 
Laura — "  Chollie  was  just  talking.  A  man's  heart 
is  not  like  a  mirror." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  You  have  an  immense*  amount  of  hay,"  ob- 
served the  visitor  at  the  Clover  Meadow  Farm. 
"  Ya-as,"  said  Farmer  Redneck,  "but  there  ain't  a 
dang  thing  t'  feed  it  to  but  bicycles."— Judge, 

First  tramp — "This  is  an  anniversary  wid  me, 
pardner."  Second  tramp — "  Anniversary  of  what  ?" 
First  tramp — "  Dis  day  t'ree  year  ago  wuz  de  last 
occasion  on  which  I  smoked  a  hull  cigar." — Puck. 

"  Are  you  doing  anything  with  your  camera  now, 
Madge?"  "Yes,  indeed  ;  a  burglar  got  into  our 
room  the  other  night,  and  Nan  held  him  while  I 
took  his  photograph  by  flash-light."  —  Chicago 
Record. 

First  doctor — "I  ordered  him  an  ice-cold  bath 
every  morning,"  Second  doctor — "What!  when 
he  had  influenza?"  First  doctor — "Yes.  It  will 
give  him  pneumonia,  and  I  made  my  whole  reputa- 
tion curing  that." — Punch. 

Visitor  (hearing  the  piano  in  the  next  room) — 
"  Is  that  your  daughter  ?  She  appears  to  be  play- 
ing with  only  one  hand."  Gentleman  of  the  house 
— "Yes;  her  fellow  is  probably  playing  with  the 
other." — Boston  Transcript. 

A  warning  to  the  hungry  lion :  Distinguished 
naturalist  {in  Africa) — "  By  Jove,  my  boy,  I  guess 
I'm  your  breakfast.  But  just  wait  till  you  com- 
mence to  feel  in  your  own  inside  the  pangs  of  the 
dyspepsia  I've  had  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
you'll  wish  you  had  let  me  alone." — Ex, 

Yabsley — "Say.  When  a  fellow  calls  on  a  girl, 
should  he  leave  his  hat  and  cane  in  the  hall,  orjake 
them  into  the  parlor?"  Mudge — "Well,  if  the 
girl  is  living  in  a  boarding-house,  and  the  hat  and 
cane  are  worth  anything,  I  think  he  had  better 
hang  on  to  them." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"That  last  load  of  coal  you  sent,"  said  Mr. 
Slopay,  with  a  most  impressive  manner,  "was 
more  than  half  slate."  "Perhaps  you  may  re- 
member," retorted  the  coal  man,  with  much  spirit, 
"that  you  said,  after  you  had  ordered  it,  "just 
slate  this,  will  you  ?  '  " — Indianapolis  Journal, 

Popular  women  :  Miss  Longpurse—'  Why,  of 
course,  Helen  of  Troy  was  beautiful.  Do  you  sup- 
pose there  would  have  been  a  twenty-year  war 
ov^r  her  if  she  hadn't  been  beautiful  ? "  Mr. 
Shortcash  (forgetting  himself) — "Oh,  I  don't 
know.     Majbeshewas  rich.'' — New  York  Weekly. 

"  Seen  Bill  Brown  when  I  was  up  to  town,"  said 
the  man  with  the  gum  boots,  settling  himself  on  the 
salt-barrel ;  "  conductin-  a  street-car."  "  I  thought 
Bill  was  goin'  into  business  for  hisself,"  said  the 
grocer.  "  Wal,  I  allow  he  is  to  some  extent,  but 
the  company  ain't  got  onto  it  yet." — Cincinnati 
Enquirer, 

The  young  man  who  had  traveled  began  :  *'  And 

there  I  stood,  the  abyss  yawning  at  my  feet " 

"  Was  it  yawning  before  you  got  there,  or  did  it 
begin  after  you  arrived  ?  "  asked  the  young  woman 
who  has  never  been  away  ;  and  then  the  young 
man  found  that  he  had  just  time  to  catch  the  last 
car. — Indianapolis  Journal. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  the  sim- 
plest, quickest,  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 
Bronchitis,  Asthma,  and  Throat  Diseases. 


Stfisdman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

■     m — • 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining  -  room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a  \ 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ■" 

Otlttr  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know,  | 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him."       1 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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What  is  the  matter  with  the  United  States  Senate?     What 
The  is  the  matter  with  the  American  press  ?    Can 

United  States      it  be  possible  that  the  people  of  the  United 
and  Spain.  States  share  in  the  thirst  for  war  expressed 

by  senators  in  the  American  Congress  ?     Can  it  be  possible 
that  the    people  of   the  United    States   are  voiced   by   the 


daily  press  ?  Take  for  example  this  heading  which  we  cut 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune,  a  daily  paper  of  large  circula- 
tion : 

"  United  States  Ready  For  War — No  Menace  From  A 
Foreign  Power  Can  Stop  Its  Doing  Its  Duty  Toward 
Cuba — Time  Arrives  To  Assert  The  Nation's  Dignity — 
Can  Not  Be  Bullied  Longer  Into  A  Meek  Acceptance  Of 
Threats  And  Open  Attack — Aroused  By  The  Insult  To 
The  Stars  And  Stripes  —  Washington  In  A  Blaze  Of 
Patriotic  Resentment  Against  The  Outrage  Perpetrated 
By  The  Spaniards  —  Apology  Must  Be  Speedy  And 
Ample  Or  Cuba  Is  Free." 

As  we  write,  the  debate  is  still  going  on  in  Congress.  We 
are  glad  to  observe  that  two  senators,  Hoar,  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Hale,  of  Maine,  have  lifted  up  their  voices  in  favor 
of  deliberation.  These  gentlemen  are  in  a  minority,  but 
their  arguments  are  so  reasonable  that  they  can  not  but  ap- 
peal to  all  fair-minded  men.  Senator  Hale  spoke  ener- 
getically against  the  resolutions  by  which  the  Senate  voted 
to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
voted  to  urge  Spain  to  grant  independence  to  Cuba.  Sen- 
ator Hale  said  that  in  1870  the  same  conditions  existed, 
and  a  similar  attempt  was  made  to  intervene.  But  General 
Grant  was  then  President,  and  he  sent  a  message  to  Con- 
gress, in  which  he  said  that  there  were  absolutely  no  condi- 
tions requisite  to  the  recognition  of  a  belligerent.  The 
Cuban  insurgents  were  nomadic  bands,  occupying  straggling 
camps,  and  possessed  no  territory.  The  conditions  are  ex- 
actly similar  to-day.  The  Cuban  insurgents  hold  no  fixed 
territory ;  they  have  no  seaport  ;  they  have  no  ships 
of  war ;  they  have  no  regular  armies  ;  they  have  no 
courts  ;  they  have  no  legislative  bodies  ;  they  have 
no  postal  service  ;  they  have  no  customs  service  ; 
they  have  no  government,  with  the  exception  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  calls  himself  president,  and  who  prudently  re- 
mains in  the  United  States,  far  from  the  scene  of  conflict. 
Further  than  that,  as  Senator  Hale  justly  said,  when  the 
Spanish  Government  recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy 
as  belligerents,  the  seceding  States  were  completely  organ- 
ized, had  full  legislative  and  executive  branches,  courts  of 
justice,  postal,  revenue,  and  customs  services,  seaports  ex- 
tending from  Galveston  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  a  formidable 
army  upon  the  land,  and  a  powerful  navy  upon  the  sea.  As 
to  the  question  of  the  friendliness  of  Spain,  Senator  Hale 
said  that  she  had  recognized  the  Confederacy  only  when 
other  European  powers  had  done  so  ;  that  she  had  never 
allowed  a  British  privateer  to  stay  in  a  Spanish  port  for 
more  than  an  hour  ;  and  that  when  such  privateers  carried 
American  prisoners,  Spain  secured  their  release.  He  fur- 
ther said  that  the  accusations  brought  by  Senator  Sherman 
against  Weyler,  the  military  commander  of  Cuba,  were  un- 
founded. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  that  all  the  accusations  concerning 
the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops  and  their  commander  are 
based  on  newspaper  narratives.  The  United  States  con- 
suls in  Cuba  have  submitted  reports  to  the  Department  of 
State,  but  these  have  not  yet  been  laid  before  Congress. 
Until  they  have  been  so  laid,  it  is  both  unjust  and  undig- 
nified for  our  national  legislative  body  to  form  conclusions 
on  insufficient  premises.  As  to  the  accusations  against 
General  Weyler,  they  are  incredible.  The  charges  that  he 
ordered  young  girls  to  be  stripped  stark  naked  and  flogged 
before  the  Spanish  soldiery  can  not  be  believed.  General 
Weyler  is  a  Spanish  officer,  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  a 
soldier  by  breeding.  It  is  not  to  be  believed  that  he  could 
be  guilty  of  such  outrages.  That  Senator  Sherman  could 
make  such  accusations  on  the  authority  of  an  obscure  pam- 
phleteer seems  to  us  extraordinary,  and  beneath  the  dignity 
of  the  American  Senate. 

We  have  never  before  heard  of  a  legislative  body  taking 
such  grave  steps  as  the  recognition  of  belligerents  and  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  an  insurgent  cause  with- 
out any  official  information.  But  up  to  date  absolutely  no 
official  information  has  been  furnished  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  the  Department  of  State,  the  only 
channel  through  which  such  information  could  come.     When 


grave  and  dignified  senators  of  the  United  States  pass  reso- 
lutions affecting  the  peace  and  welfare  of  great  nations — 
resolutions  based  upon  irresponsible  newspaper  narratives 
— they  indulge  in  an  action  utterly  unworthy  of  themselves 
and  of  the  deliberative  body  to  which  they  belong. 

But  are  the  people  of  this  country  willing  to  go  to  war 
Does  this  wit^  Spain    in   order    to    free    Cuba?     We 

Country  are   inclined    to    doubt    whether    Congress 

Want  War?  an(j    tjje    newSpapers    express    the    feelings 

of  the  people  in  this  regard.  We  do  not  think  that  one 
person  in  a  thousand  in  the  United  States  believes  in 
going  to  war  with  Spain  over  the  question  of  giving  Cuba 
her  independence.  The  Americans  are  a  brave  and  in- 
domitable people,  but  they  are  not  nearly  so  bellicose  as  the 
aged  gentlemen  who  shake  their  gray  beards  in  the  United 
States  Senate  and  threaten  the  universe  with  war.  When 
the  valiant  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  made  his  blood- 
thirsty speech,  unsheathed  his  sword,  laid  it  upon  the  desk, 
and  defied  Spain  to  take  it  up,  the  galleries  cheered  loudly, 
but  it  was  noticeable  that  the  applause  was  led  by  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Cuban  lobby  in  Washington. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  the  debate  was  not 
without  its  ludicrous  features.  For  example,  when  Senator 
Hoar  asked  Senator  Morgan  what  good  it  would  do  the  in- 
surgent Cubans  to  recognize  them  as  belligerents,  he  asked 
a  very  pointed  question.  He  remarked  that  he  did  not 
mean  that  the  moral  support  of  the  United  States  was 
worthless,  but  that  the  mere  expression  of  good-will  could 
not  materially  help  the  Cubans.  He  put  the  question  to 
learn  from  the  Alabama  senator  how  it  would  help  the  in- 
surgents. Mr.  Morgan  was  unable  to  reply.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  made  his  remarkable  declaration  when  he  said  : 
"  It  is  our  duty  to  draw  the  sword,  lay  it  on  the  table,  and 
say  to  Spain,  *  If  you  want  to  take  it  up,  take  it  now.' " 
■  (Frenzied  applause  from  the  gallery.) 

This  is  reminiscent  of  the  famous  scene  in  the  House  of 
,  Commons,  when  Edmund  Burke,  wishing  to  make  a  point 
at  the  end  of  an  inflammatory  and  blood-thirsty  harangue 
like  Senator  Morgan's,  dramatically  drew  a  dagger,  which 
I  he  flung  upon  the  floor.  But  his  point  was  ruined  by 
j  Sheridan,  who  quickly  said  :  "The  gentleman  has  brought 
;  his  knife,  but  where  is  the  fork?" 

Senator  Morgan  was  almost  equaled  by  Senator  Vest,  of 

Missouri,  who  made  an  apostrophe  to  liberty  which,  we  are 

!  informed  by  the    Associated    Press,    "  emptied    the   cloak  - 

:  rooms."     Senator  Vest,  among  other  things,  referred  to  the 

time  when  France  gave  moral  support  to  the  United  States 

during  the  Revolutionary  War.     But  another  senator  pointed 

out  that  France  also  sent  troops  and  munitions  of  war,  not 

j  so  much  because  she  loved  the  revolting  colonies,  but  be- 

'■  cause  she  hated   Great   Britain,  with   whom  she  was  at  that 

I  time  at  war.     Senator  Vest  was   asked  whether  the  United 

States  should  also  send  troops  and  munitions  of  war  to  the 

insurgents,  to   back  up  our  fair  words.     Senator  Vest,  like 

Senator  Morgan,  was  unable  to  reply. 

Even  that  hard-headed  old  financier,  Senator  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  was  carried  off  his  feet.  He  also  entered  into 
the  wild,  free-for-all,  buncombe  match  which  seemed  to 
prevail  in  the  Senate.  Senator  Sherman  made  a  heated 
harangue  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and 
sent  to  the  secretary's  desk  and  had  read  a  number  of  ex- 
tracts from  a  pamphlet  painting  in  the  most  repulsive  colors 
certain  acts  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  Captain- 
General  Weyler,  among  others  the  incredible  outrages  upon 
young  girls  to  which  we  have  already  referred.  The 
Spanish  Minister,  Senor  Dupuy  de  Lome,  said  in  a  news- 
paper interview  that  these  charges  were  utterly  false,  and 
gave  their  origin,  and'their  gradual  growth  into  the  present 
monstrous  tale.  Senator  Hale  had  this  refutation  read  at 
the  desk,  which  led  to  a  heated  debate  on  the  propriety  of 
receiving  communications  from  a  foreign  minister  except 
through  the  Department  of  State.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  Senate  made  a  mistake  in  receiving  informa- 
tion from  a  foreign  minister  in  this  irregular  way  ;  but  as 
the  minister  did  not  send   it  to   the  Senate,  he  can  scarcely 
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be  blamed  if  a  senator  has  read  a  newspaper  interview  with 
him. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  Con- 
gress and  the  newspapers  for  the  independ- 


Parodies  on 
1  Republics." 


ence  of  Cuba,  when  the  history  of  other 
Spanish  -  American  colonies  is  considered. 
Bad  as  the  government  of  Spain  may  be,  it  could  never 
be  so  bad  as  would  be  the  government  of  a  Cuban 
"  republic  "  made  up  of  mestizoes,  mulattoes,  negroes,  and 
a  minority  of  whites.  The  whites  would  necessarily  be  in  a 
minority,  for  even  now  one-half  of  the  population  is  colored, 
and  the  first  thing  the  insurgents  would  do  would  be  to 
confiscate  the  property  of  all  who  had  been  loyal  to  Spain. 
Further  than  that,  the  decent  whites  would  hasten  to  flee  from 
a  country  where  life,  property,  and  the  honor  of  their 
wives  and  daughters  would  be  unsafe — as  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  the  condition  of  things  in  the  half-negro  Cuban 
"  republic."  If  there  be  those  who  are  disposed  to  doubt 
our  words,  let  us  present  a  brief  resume"  of  the  history  of 
Hayti,  another  West  Indian  island,  in  the  last  four  score 
years.  This  island  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Cuba,  the 
"  Pearl  of  the  Antilles,"  in  climate,  soil,  productions,  and 
the  mixed  races  and  colors  of  its  inhabitants — although 
there  is  more  black  blood  in  Hayti  than  in  Cuba.  Here  is 
a  brief  table  of  Hayti's  history  since  the  beginning  of  this 
century  : 

1791 — Mulattoes  given  the  rights  of  citizens. 

1791 — Insurrection  of  slaves  breaks  out. 

1792— Race  war  raging. 

1793 — Abolition  of  slavery  proclaimed. 

t8oi — Toussaint  l'Ouverture,  leader  of  the  blacks,  makes  himself  master  of  j 
the  whole  country. 

1802 — Declares  himself  president  for  life. 

1803 — General  Leclerc  captures  Toussaint  and  sends  him  to  France,  where 
he  dies. 

1804— Blacks  wage  a  barbarous  war  against  the  whites. 

1804— Negro  leader,  Dessalines,  proclaims  himself  emperor.  His  tyranny 
leads  to  his  assassination. 

1806— Several  presidents  at  once  declare  themselves,  one  of  whom,  Chris- 
tophe,  is  master  in  the  north,  Petion  takes  possession  of  the  south,  and  the 
Spanish  reestablish  themselves  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

1806-1810 — Civil  war  rages  for  four  years. 

1810 — Christophe  declares  himself  King  of  Hayti  under  the  title  of  Henry 
the  First.    A  revolution  breaks  out,  and  he  commits  suicide. 

1818— General  Boyer  makes  himself  master  of  the  French  part  of  the  island. 

1821— The  eastern  end  of  the  island  invaded  by  Boyer,  and  in  1822  the  whole 
island  falls  into  his  hands. 

1822-1842— Boyer  dictator  of  the  "republic  "  for  twenty  years. 

1843 — He  is  driven  from  the  island  by  a  revolution. 

1844 — People  of  the  eastern  end  revolt  and  establish  Dominican  Republic. 

1846— Souioque,  negro,  ex-slave,  elected  president  and  invades  eastern  part 
of  island. 

1849— Gual  assumes  the  title  of  Faustine  the  First,  Emperor  of  Hayti. 

1S58 — The  empire  is  overturned  by  Geffrard. 

1867— Geffrard  obliged  by  a  revolution  to  flee. 

1868— Succeeded  by  Sylvester  Salnave,  against  whom  a  revolution  breaks 
out. 

1868 — General  Dominique  proclaimed  president  in  the  south  and  General 
Nissage  Saget  in  the  north,  there  being  three  nominal  presidents  at  the  same 
time. 

1869— Salnave  captured  and  shot,  and  a  provisional  government  organized, 
with  Nissage  Saget  as  president  and  Dominique  as  vice-president. 

1869-1876 — Nissage  Saget  and  Dominique  retain  power  for  seven  years, 
alternating  as  "presidents." 

1876 — General  Boisrond-Canal  drives  out  the  two  "  presidents,"  and  makes 
himself  dictator. 

1879 — General  Salomon  drives  him  out  and  seizes  the  presidency. 

1882-6— Insurrections  raging,  resulting  in  fall  of  Salomon. 

1886— General  Legitime  succeeds  Salomon,  but  is  recognized  only  in  the 
north. 

1888— Insurrection  led  by  General  Telemaque ;  he  is  killed  ;  civil  war  be- 
tween North  and  South  Hayti. 

1889— General  Hyppolite  assumes  the  presidency. 

r89r— Revolution  at  Port  au  Prince  ;  Rigaud,  French  citizen,  shot ;  eighty 
thousand  francs  paid  to  his  widow. 

1894 — General  Marrigat  heads  a  revolt. 

1894— General  Heuraux  attacks  Port  au  Prince. 

1895— Revolt ;  General  Hyppolite's  daughter  fired  on  by  the  mob. 

What  a  record  of  bloodshed,  rapine,  and  murder  lies  be- 
hind those  cold  and  concise  letters  and  figures  !  And  that 
is  the  condition  to  which  Cuba  would  be  reduced  if  the 
American  Senate  could  have  its  way. 

What  strange  madness  possesses  our  conscript  fathers  ? 
Is  it  the  word  "republic"  that  blinds  them?  Cuba  will 
never  be  a  republic.  There  is  not  a  republic  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  is  not  a  republic  upon  the  many  islands 
girt  by  occidental  seas,  except  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  Spanish- American  countries  which  call  themselves  "re- 
publics "  are  military  dictatorships,  thinly  veiled.  Every 
United  States  Senator  must  know  that  this  is  so — except 
Senator  Morgan,  and  we  do  not  think  he  knows  anything. 
Why  this  great  republic  should  be  continually  involved  in 
diplomatic  entanglements,  sometimes  threatening  war,  over 
the  "protection  of  republican  principles"  as  involved  in 
these  semi-civilized,  semi-squalid,  and  totally  degraded  des- 
potisms, presided  over  by  bewhiskered,  half-breed  ruffians, 
surrounded  by  bare-footed  body-guards  and  coffee-colored 
harems,  it  is  impossible  to  understand.  There  is  not  a 
country  in  the  whole  unpleasant  lot  which  has  elected  suc- 
cessive officials  and  possessed  an  orderly  government  for 
even  so  short  a  time  as  twenty  years. 

Venezuela,  the  country  whose  frontier  Mr.  Cleveland 
wants  to  defend  with  American  blood  and  treasure,  has  had 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  revolutions.  President  Mona- 
gus  was  driven  out  by  Castro,  Castro  by  Gual,  Gual  by  Paez, 
Paez  by  Cordero,  Cordero  by  Falcon,  Falcon  by  Pulgar, 
Pulgar  by  Guzman  Blanco,  who  remained  in  power  for  years 
as  dictator,  stole  enormous  sums,  and  fled  the  country. 
The  record  of  revolutions  extends  over  fifty  years.  Crespo, 
th.  present  "  president,"  was  attempting  to  suppress  a  revo- 


lution three  months  ago,  and  never  travels  without  a  body- 
guard of  four  hundred  men.  That  is  one  Spanish-Ameri- 
can "republic." 

Peru  is  another.  There  is  a  continual  record  of  "  revolu- 
tions" from  1828  down  to  the  present  time,  diversified  with 
assassinations,  and  lightened  by  Dictator  Gutierrez  ordering 
President  Balta  to  be  shot  in  1872,  but  finding  himself  in- 
stead hanged  to  a  lamp-post  by  the  populace.  Peru  has 
always  been  at  war,  either  internal  or  external. 

Chile,  although  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the 
Spanish-American  republics,  has  been  almost  continually  at 
war  for  fifty  years.  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Honduras — the  Central  American  republics — have  been  con- 
tinually at  war,  either  with  one  another,  with  themselves,  or 
with  outsiders.  Nicaragua  is  at  war  now — with  herself. 
Since  Brazil  became  a  "  republic,"  some  few  years  ago,  she 
has  had  three  revolutions,  during  one  of  which  she  threat- 
ened a  United  States  ship  of  war.  By  a  Rio  de  Janeiro  dis- 
patch of  March  2,  1896,  we  learn  that  General  Castilho  is 
"  leading  a  revolution  against  the  federal  government  in  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul."  And  a  dispatch  from 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  under  date  of  March  3d,  tells  us  that 
"  General  Plutario  Bouen  has  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  President  Alfaro." 

Mexico  is  the  largest,  the  wealthiest,  the  most  prosperous, 
and  the  most  populous  of  all  the  Spanish-American  coun- 
tries. Yet  according  to  conservative  historians,  there  have 
been  in  Mexico,  since  she  became  a  "  republic,"  two  hundred 
a?id  sixty  revolutions.  The  last  important  revolution  was 
when  Porfirio  Diaz  revolted  against  President  Lerdo  de 
Tejada  in  1876,  and  drove  him  from  Mexico.  Since  that 
time  Diaz  has  retained  the  reins  of  power,  successfully  sup- 
pressing the  revolts  of  Iglesias  in  1877  and  Negrete  in  1879. 
He  once  went  through  the  form  of  electing  his  creature, 
Manuel  Gonzales,  for  a  short  space,  but  has  ever  since  re- 
tained the  office,  and  as  we  write,  is  making  preparations  to 
"  elect "  himself  again.  That  will  make  twenty-four  years' 
service  by  one  president  who  "succeeded  himself."  Diaz  is 
a  strong  and  masterful  man,  and  has  done  much  to  advance 
Mexico  during  the  last  twenty  years.  But  he  is  a  military  dic- 
tator, pure  and  simple.  His  successful  reign  shows  the  utter 
unfitness  of  the  Spanish-Americans  for  republican  govern- 
ment. Mexico  as  a  Diaz  dictatorship  is  a  magnificent  success  ; 
as  a  "  republic,"  it  is  a  farce.  Outside  of  our  own,  there  is 
not  a  true  republic  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego,  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Horn. 

-It  is  not  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  belligerency  or  the  independence  of  Cuba.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  United  States  to  fight  the  battles 
of  the  Spanish-American  "republics."  When  this  same 
question  came  up,  twenty-five  years  ago,  General  Grant  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  Cubans  as  belligerents.  Yet  they  had 
been  fighting  then  for  years  where  now  they  have  been  fight- 
ing for  months.  This  mania  of  our  Senate  for  interfering 
in  foreign  affairs  seems  to  be  a  form  of  senile  senatorial 
dementia.  It  is  utterly  unwarranted  by  our  own  laws,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  or  by  the  usage  and  precedent  of  pre- 
vious administrations.  General  Grant,  a  pure  patriot  and  a 
great  soldier,  saw  and  guarded  against  such  folly.  Another 
patriot  and  soldier,  who  long  preceded  Grant,  uttered  words 
in  his  Farewell  Address  which  should  be  heeded  now. 
Hearken  to  the  words  of  Washington  : 

"  Foreign  controversies  .  .  .  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves ...  in  the  .  .  .  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
friendships  or  enmities.  .  .  .  Our  attitude  and  distant  situation  in- 
vite and  enable  us  to  pursue  a  different  course.  .  .  .  We  may  take 
such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  resolve  upon  to 
be  scrupulously  respected.    Belligerent  nations  will  not  lightly  hazard 

the  giving  us  provocation Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so 

peculiar  a  situation  ?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign 
ground  ?  .  .  .  Why  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  ?  ...  It  is 
our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  for- 
eign world." 

These  words  are  as  true  now  as  they  were  a  hundred 
years  ago.  They  sound  as  if  they  were  inspired  by  the 
attempts  of  the  present  administration,  sometimes  egged  on 
and  sometimes  backed  up  by  Congress,  to  entangle  this 
country  in  the  Turkish-Armenian  troubles,  the  British- 
Venezuelan  controversy,  and  the  Spanish-Cuban  insurrec- 
tion. There  are  cheap  newspapers  which  hurl  the  charge  of 
"lack  of  patriotism"  at  those  Americans  who  believe  that 
this  country  had  better  attend  to  her  own  affairs.  We  are 
willing  at  this  time  to  follow  the  precepts  of  such  patriots  as 
Washington  and  Grant  rather  than  the  ravings  of  such  very 
curious  persons  as  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  or  even  Senator 
Morgan,  of  Alabama. 

Father  Teofilo  da  Corte  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  made  a 

„       _.  saint    in    Rome    some    weeks    ago.     This 

Give  Us  a  ° 

California  honor  must  be  the  more  gratifying  to  the 

Saint,  gentleman  because  of  the  fact  that  his  can- 

didacy for  beatification  has  lasted  for  upwards  of  two  hundred 
years.    The  long  campaign  being  successfully  concluded,  it  is 


to  be  hoped  that  St.  Teofilo  will  be  cordially  received  by  the 
ancient  nobility  of  the  heavenly  Faubourg  St.  Germain. 
But  even  if,  as  a  brand-new  saint,  he  gets  the  cold  shoulder 
for  a  time,  there  need  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  ultimately 
win  his  way.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  dis- 
patches from  Rome  do  not  inform  us  of  the  character  of  the 
miracles  worked  by  Father  da  Corte.  Everybody  in  this  en- 
lightened age  is  aware,  of  course,  that  no  candidate  for  the 
Calendar  can  make  himself  acceptable  without  the  perform- 
ance of  at  least  two  undoubted  miracles.  A  deceased  per- 
son whose  bones  are  not  equal  to  that  display  of  power 
must  be  content  to  remain  in  the  ranks.  We  know,  also, 
that  no  sham  miracles  will  be  accepted  by  Holy  Church. 
Every  precaution  is  taken  against  that,  and  every  other  form 
of  deception  which  may  be  attempted  by  candidates  or 
their  friends.  An  advocatus  diaboli  is  thoughtfully  retained 
against  each  aspirant.  In  the  interest  of  the  Devil  this 
attorney  subjects  every  claim  made  by  the  candidate 
to  the  most  searching  hostile  criticism.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, therefore,  that  any  bogus  saints  should  scrape 
through.  Consequently,  the  world  has  not  the  shadow 
of  an  excuse  for  doubting  that  every  one  of  the  thou- 
sands of  saints  in  the  Calendar  stands  for  miracles, 
to  question  the  genuineness  of  which  justly  entails  dam- 
nation. 

It  was  a  great  day  for  Father  da  Corte,  in  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  when  justice,  long  delayed,  was  finally  done  him. 
All  the  available  princes  of  the  church  were  there  in  their 
regalia,  and  the  Pope  himself,  in  his  very  best- clothes,  at- 
tended in  a  sedan-chair.  There  were  thousands  of  candles, 
and  a  choir  of  surpassing  power,  and  embassadors,  nobles, 
fair  ladies,  incense,  genuflections,  intonings  of  Latin,  and  a 
suffocating  crowd.  It  was  a  send-off  of  which  Father  da 
Corte  and  his  friends  in  both  worlds  had  every  reason  to 
be  proud.  But  it  is  painful  to  learn  that  such  was  the  rush 
for  admission  to  the  Sala  Regia  that  tickets  were  selling  at 
the  hotels  from  four  to  five  dollars  apiece,  which  is  a  great 
deal  of  money  in  Italy,  and  such  a  tariff  must  have  kept  out 
many  pious  souls.  Still,  as  the  church  derived  the  revenue, 
souls  elsewhere  will  be  advantaged.  This  solace,  however, 
is  denied  us  in  the  case  of  sundry  persons  who  impiously 
passed  forged  tickets  on  the  door-keepers.  It  is  painful  to 
see  the  wicked  succeed  in  getting  away  with  this  sacerdotal 
gate-money. 

The  faithful  in  California,  in  common  with  the  faithful 
elsewhere,  are  gratified  at  the  canonization  of  Father  da 
Corte,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  shut  out  the  question  :  Why, 
when  Italian  monks  are  being  admitted  to  sainthood,  should 
our  own  grave-yards  be  neglected  ?  Surely  the  most  malignly 
energetic  advocatus  diaboli  could  find  nothing  serious  to 
allege  against  Padre  Junipero  Serra.  And  there  were  any 
number  of  other  Mission  fathers  quite  as  holy  as  any  pro- 
duced by  monopolizing  Italy.  The  Argonaut  is  confident 
that,  if  put  to  the  test,  their  bones  would  be  as  competent 
to  perform  miracles  as  the  osseous  remains  preserved  in  any 
country  on  earth.  We  have  often  reproached  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  with  the  shameful  lack  of  supernatural 
activity  in  this  diocese,  though  the  supply  of  relics  is  up  to 
the  average.  Foreign  shrines,  no  better  equipped,  are  pro- 
lific in  curative  miracles,  while  our  own  remain  idle,  and 
draw  away  American  money  in  deplorably  large  sums.  The 
simplest  business  sense  suggests  that  this  should  not  be.  It  is 
true  that  in  February  last  a  beginning  was  made  with  St.  Blaise 
(good  for  sore  throats)  in  a  San  Francisco  church ;  but  there 
was  noticeable  a  certain  timidity  about  the  experiment  which 
has  had  a  discouraging  effect.  Were  Archbishop  Riordan  a 
rational  modern  American  instead  of  a  pious  Roman  prelate, 
he  could  not  display  less  enthusiasm  for  miracles  than  he  does. 
It  is  inevitable  that  his  example  should  injuriously  affect  the 
laity,  and  spread  an  indifference  as  to  holy  things  that  is  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  flat  unbelief.  But  were  Father 
Junipero  Serra's  merits  adequately  presented  to  His  Holi- 
ness the  Pope,  and  the  deserving  padre  awarded  beatifica- 
tion, there  would,  we  think,  be  an  awakening — a  boom  in 
faith  and  a  rousing  of  local  pride  which  could  not  but  afford 
satisfaction  to  the  entire  community.  Give  us  a  California 
saint. 


1 


The  kinship  of  the  "  great  modern  daily  "  of  the  American 
city  to  the  old-fashioned  village  gossip  who 
Back-Yard  cackles  the  news  over  her  back  fence  to  her 

Dailies.  next-door  neighbor,  has  more  than  once  been 

pointed  out  by  the  Argonaut  to  the  student  of  evolution. 
This  essential  identity  has  received  new  and  striking  con- 
firmation in  San  Francisco  within  the  past  few  months. 
The  idlest,  frowsiest,  and  most  loquacious  of  gossips  could 
not  have  given  her  heart,  and  mind,  and  tongue  more  joy- 
fully to  the  "  Brown  scandal  "  than  the  local  daily  press  has 
done.  Notwithstanding  the  multifariousness  of  the  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  with  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown 
is  more  or  less  definitely  charged,  the  Argonaut  has  not 
kept  its  readers  informed  of  them,  for  the  reason,  among 
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others,  that  we  do  not  believe  either  in  trial  by  newspaper  or 
in  lightly  giving  currency  to  injurious  accusations.  But  the 
daily  press  of  the  town  admits  no  limitations  upon  its  right 
to  lean  across  the  fence  and  pour  out  all  it  knows  or  sus- 
pects, or  that  anybody  else  knows  or  suspects.  For  months 
every  paper  in  this  city  has  been  printing  from  five  to 
twenty  columns  daily  about  the  unhappy  Brown.  The  press 
has  followed  the  ramifications  of  this  story  with  an  inquisi- 
tive eagerness  that  could  not  be  overmatched  by  a  parcel 
of  tea-drinking  old  women  excited  by  a  scandal  in  the  village 
church.  It  is  evidently  taken  for  granted  by  the  publishers 
that  the  entire  population  feels,  with  themselves,  an  absorb- 
ing, famished  interest  in  every  detail  that  can  be  unearthed 
respecting  Brown  and  his  queer  female  friends.  Is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  editors  are  even  approximately  correct  in  this 
assumption  ?  For  ourselves,  we  state  with  entire  frankness 
that  we  have  been  utterly  unable  to  read  more  than  the 
headings  of  the  countless  articles,  and  frequently  even  these, 
tall  and  glaring  as  they  are,  have  failed  to  knock  success- 
fully at  the  door  of  the  languid  mind.  To  us  it  appears  as 
if  it  were  but  a  petty  affair,  concerning  principally  Pastor 
Brown  and  his  church,  yet  to  judge  by  the  space  given  it  in 
the  dailies  it  exceeds  in  importance  all  other  matters  now 
offering  themselves  for  the  consideration  of  mankind.  A 
page  is  surrendered  to  it  for  every  column  that  is  devoted 
to  the  Venezuela  arbitration,  the  Spanish  imbroglio  with 
the  United  States,  or  the  slaughter  of  the  Italian  army  in 
Abyssinia.  Charles  Lamb  once  said  that  a  fair  test  of 
humanity  was  how  much  one  was  interested  in  the  health  of 
a  moribund  mandarin  in  China.  Of  course  it  is  possible 
that  there  may  be  hordes  of  people  in  San  Francisco  and 
California  to  whom  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Dr.  Brown  is 
much  more  interesting  and  exhilarating  than  the  question 
whether  their  country  shall  or  shall  not  become  involved  in 
war.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  so,  but  confess  to  curi- 
osity on  the  point.  If  such  people  do  exist  in  large  num- 
bers, the  psychologist  and  moralist  are  in  no  danger  of 
wanting  material  for  study.  But,  really,  it  is  easier  to 
think  that  the  editors  of  the  newspapers  are  mistaken  than 
it  is  to  accept  the  belief  that  there  are  in  this  vicinity  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings  who,  every  day,  actually  read  and 
enjoy  the  great  broadsides  of  what,  to  our  apprehension, 
seems  to  be  mere  scandalous  tittle-tattle  of  the  pettiest 
sort. 

But  even  if  we  have  a  class  of  people,  numerically  for- 
midable, who  take  delight  in  such  printed  matter,  is  the  giv- 
ing up  of  so  much  space  to  it  justified  by  any  respectable 
code  of  newspaper  ethics  ?  We  do  not  think  so.  On  mer- 
cantile principles,  a  newspaper  is  warranted  in  printing  what- 
ever will  sell,  but  that  noble  privilege  is  limited  by  the  crim- 
inal laws,  and  it  ought  to  be  further  limited  by  a  decent 
regard  for  public  morals,  and  the  taste  of  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  a  community.  Matter  that  is  more  than  half  nasty 
and  wholly  inane  may  be  popular,  but  its  publication  en- 
feebles the  mind  of  its  readers  and  hurts  character.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  That  the  newspapers  are  con- 
'scious  of  the  strictly  business  mptive  which  induces  the 
Brown  output  is  revealed  by  the  efforts  that  are  made  on  the 
editorial  side  to  give  a  complexion  of  worthy  purpose  to  the 
"news."  We  are  told  that  the  newspaper  proprietors  of 
San  Francisco  deluge  the  public  daily  with  this  ill-smelling 
small  beer  because,  good  men,  they  are  profoundly  concerned 
for  the  interests  of  religion.  The  Examiner,  for  example, 
in  the  intervals  when  its  mind  is  not  dwelling  on  the 
surpassing  fascination  to  humanity  of  fishes  that  climb  trees, 
prize-fighters  who  will  not  fight,  ladies  without  clothes,  and  I 
monkeys  with  whistles  at  the  end  of  their  tails,  is  burdened  ! 
with  the  conviction  that  the  churches  will  go  down  in  ruin  J 
and  disgrace  should  one  guilty  shepherd  escape  punishment,  i 
Rather  than  that  Christianity  should  hide  her  face  in  shame, 
and  flee  shrieking  from  California  never  to  return,  that  dis-  ■ 
interested  defender  of  the  faith  will  cover  the  State  with 
detectives,  lift  the  roof  from  every  lodging-house  in  the  city,  I 
and  publish  the  portraits  of  as  many  of  Dr.  Brown's  female  : 
friends  as  it  can  get.  Were  that  hapless  preacher  a  lovely 
actress  on  the  point  of  getting  a  divorce,  the  daily  press, 
ever  alert  to  serve  the  higher  interests  of  its  constituency, 
could  not  show  a  deeper,  a  more  elevating  concern  in  every-  I 
thing  relating  to  him.  The  church  is  expected  to  feel  a  sense  j 
of  immense  obligation  to  the  proprietors  of  the  news- 
papers. It  is  true  that  in  these  pious  endeavors  to  make 
away  with  Brown,  they  have  multiplied  him  indefinitely,  as  a 
kinetoscope  does  a  slugging  match,  but  that  is  merely  an 
unavoidable  incident  of  such  good  works.  Other  pastors, 
it  must  be  remembered,  will  take  warning.  For  it  is  not  to 
be  questioned  that  a  dread  of  publicity  is  a  mighty  aid  to 
virtue.  Many  clergymen,  doubtless,  have  been  deterred 
from  even  the  appearance  of  evil  by  the  fear  that  they 
might  become  the  subject  of  back-yard,  trans-fence  con- 
ferences between  their  more  public-spirited  lady  parishion- 
ers. We  should  be  thankful,  therefore,  that  though  the 
supply  of  gossiping  old    women  may  run  out,  the  "  great 


daily  "  will  remain  with  us,  for  our  moral  uplifting,  so  long 
as  nickels  shall  be  minted. 


Amid  the  streams  of  dispatches  concerning  wars  and 
American  rumors  of  wars  that  pour  from  the  news- 

Privateering        papers    in  these  militant    times,   we    notice 

Corporations.         one     WQjcn     js     calculated    to     appeal     with 

peculiar  force  to  the  practical  American  mind.  On  the 
Madrid  Bourse  a  scheme  has  been  suggested  to  "float  a 
company  for  privateering  purposes,  with  a  capital  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  pesetas."  This  idea  is  a  fruitful  one, 
though  not,  it  is  flattering  to  national  pride  to  remember, 
quite  original  with  the  enterprising  speculators  of  Madrid. 
It  is  but  a  variation  on  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton's  old  pro- 
posal to  let  out  our  wars  hereafter  to  responsible  con- 
tractors. The  Stockton  thought  is,  of  course,  too  large  for 
full  acceptance  in  his  own  age.  It  will  take  centuries  for 
Christian  nations  to  grow  up  to  it.  But  while  it  remains,  in 
its  noble  entirety,  only  a  dream  of  the  future,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  existing  generation  of  Americans  should  not 
apply  the  principle  in  seconding  the  antiquated  efforts  of 
their  government  to  do  its  own  fighting. 

If  Congress  shall  bring  us  the  war  for  which  it  seems  to 
be  aching,  there  will  be  opened  a  splendid  field  for  the  em- 
ployment of  capital.  Spain  may  talk  of  privateering  com- 
panies capitalized  at  one  hundred  millions  of  pesetas,  but 
we  could  organize  many  such  corporations,  each  with  a  capi- 
tal of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  or  even  five  hundred 
millions. 

With  this  prospect  in  mind,  there  emerges  to  the  view 
some  possible  utility,  some  possible  profit  in  the  world- 
shaking  row  and  wrangle  in  which  our  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives are  forever  engaged.  The  volumes  of  congres- 
sional wind  which  are  sent  swirling  uselessly  up  into  the 
dome  of  the  Capitol  can  be  made  to  earn  money  for  deserv- 
ing citizens.  Now  nothing  is  produced  but  whisky  fumes  in 
the  dome,  and  exasperation  everywhere  else.  Every-day 
Americans  do  not  at  present  feel  that  either  the  dignity  or 
material  interest  of  their  country  is  advantaged  by  the  daily 
invitation  extended  by  Congress  to  all  other  nations  to  come 
on  and  fight ;  they  are  unable  to  see  that  we  properly  have 
anything  to  do  with  remote  Venezuela's  frontier  or  the  inde- 
pendence of  Cuba's  black,  saddle-colored,  and  chocolate- 
hued  insurgents.  But  business  is  business,  and  it  may  be 
that  Congress,  in  shaking  its  fist  at  the  habitable  globe,  is 
the  capitalist's  as  well  as  the  workingman's  best  friend. 

Let  us  begin  the  ball  with  England.  The  superiority  of 
her  navy  and  the  defenseless  condition  of  our  sea-coasts 
render  it  certain  that  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  its  hands  full  at  home.  Two  companies  of  large 
capital,  then,  could  be  given  a  fine  opening,  one  to  go 
privateering  after  British  commerce,  and  the  other  to  invade 
and  capture  Canada.  Bonds  would  be  required,  of  course, 
to  secure  the  government  against  the  financial  consequences 
of  corporate  failure,  but  is  there  an  Irish  millionaire  in  the 
whole  land  who  would  not  pledge  his  last  dollar  in  such  a 
cause  ?  To  answer  negatively  would  be  to  assume  that 
Irish  patriotism  is  the  dissipation  only  of  the  poor.  Indeed, 
the  chances  are  that  so  great  would  be  the  dividends  of 
these  two  companies  that  a  demand  for  more  war  would 
soon  arise.  Congress  needs  no  cause  to  set  it  gnashing  its 
teeth.  It  could  be  depended  on  to  provoke,  insult,  and  out- 
rage any  power  that  had  ships  and  colonies  worth  capturing. 
Fighting  would  speedily  become  the  principal  employment 
of  American  capital  and  the  American  people.  The  land 
dotted  over  with  factories  turning  out  arms  and  ammunition, 
the  seas  covered  with  privateers,  our  ports  filled  with  prizes, 
the  armies  of  our  corporations  marching  wherever  under 
heaven  spoils  offered,  and  drawing  their  supplies  from 
home,  competing  companies  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to 
take  the  job  of  freeing  or  enslaving  any  country  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  booty — conquering  Rome  at  her  greatest 
would  pale  in  comparison. 

War  breeds  war,  and  the  United  States  once  engaged, 
there  would  be  every  reason  for  investors  to  hope  that  ere 
long  the  whole  world  would  be  arrayed  in  arms  against  us. 
The  imagination  rises  and,  mounting  summit  after  summit, 
reaches  the  glorious  peak  where  there  is  disclosed  to  it  the 
grand  conception  of  the  American  republic  dominating  his- 
tory and  going  down  to  posterity  as  the  Universal  Pirate 
(incorporated). 

Congress  insists  on  war — war  with  somebody,  war  with 
anybody,  war  about  something,  war  about  anything — but  it 
has  not  yet  occurred  to  Congress  how  the  fighting  shall  be 
done.  The  government,  manifestly,  is  in  no  condition  at 
present  to  do  it.  Should  some  nation,  deficient  in  humor, 
take  Congress  seriously,  and  accept  one  of  the  belligerent 
challenges  which  are  flung  out  by  the  mouthful  from  Wash- 
ington at  every  session,  it  is  just  possible  that  Congress 
might  have  a  fit  of  reflection  and  be  afflicted  with  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour.  But  the  scheme  herein  outlined  should 
insure  our  national  statesmen  against  serious  anxiety.    Every 


true  American  would  abandon  his  last  objection  to  Congress 
breathing  fire  and  slaughter  three  hundred  and  sixty-five 
days  in  the  year.  War,  as  well  as  time,  being  money,  it  is 
self-evident  that  we  could  not  have  too  much  of  it. 


We  do  not  suppose  that  the  Examiner  is   "made  up  "  in 
Newspaper  such  a  manner  as    purposely  to  annoy  its 
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readers,  but  it  certainly — perhaps  uncon- 
sciously— makes  quite  a  success  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Examiner  pushes  to  the  limit  the  practice  of 
dove-tailing  pictures,  often  incongruous  and  nearly  always 
superfluous,  into  its  matter.  The  first  page  is  thus  made  a 
mosaic  which  it  requires  some  effort  to  unravel.  In  the 
number  for  Wednesday  morning,  March  nth,  for  example, 
the  principal  matter  of  interest  on  the  first  page,  the 
Spanish  imbroglio,  is  wound  in  and  around  and  about  some 
pictures  of  more  or  less  interest,  and  it  then  goes  over  on 
to  page  two.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  three  articles  be- 
gin on  page  one,  intertangled  in  a  lot  of  foolish  pic- 
tures, and  then  find  all  three  "  continued "  to  other  pages. 
Life  is  too  short  to  follow  such  labyrinthine  rambles. 
In  the  same  number,  by  the  way,  there  is  an  article 
on  the  proposed  deal  between  the  gas  company  and 
the  Edison  Electric  Company.  This  article  is  over  half 
a  column  in  length,  and  speaks  several  times  of  the 
"  fluctuations  in  gas  stock,"  but  it  guardedly  refrains  from 
saying  what  those  fluctuations  are,  and  it  carefully  omits  the 
chief  item  of  interest  in  the  article,  to-wit,  the  price  reached 
by  gas  stock  on  that  day.  The  baffled  reader  undertakes  a 
chase  through  the  pages  of  the  Examiner  to  find  the  com- 
mercial  columns  and  thus  to  ascertain  what  the  price  of  gas 
stock  is.  He  finds  on.  page  seven  the  commercial  depart- 
ment ;  he  runs  up,  and  down,  and  around  its  columns  ;  he 
finds  all  the  local  and  commercial  intelligence  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— except  the  price  of  local  stocks  and  bonds.  He  even 
finds  the  prices  of  New  York  stocks  and  bonds,  but  he 
does  not  find  those  of  San  Francisco.  In  despair  he  is 
forced  to  turn  to  another  newspaper  to  find  what  he  is  look- 
ing for.  The  Examiner  should  not  make  it  necessary  to 
use  another  daily  paper  as  an  index.  Later  on,  while  hunt- 
ing for  something  else,  he  stumbles  accidentally  on  "  San 
Francisco  stocks  and  bonds,"  which  are  printed  in  the  mid- 
dle of  page  fourteen,  remote  from  every  other  item  of  com- 
mercial intelligence,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  page  of  miscel- 
laneous local  matter.  If  the  motive  of  the  Examiner's 
picture  mosaics  is  ornamental,  what  possible  motive  is 
there  for  concealing  its  commercial  matter  in  miscellaneous 
local  ?  That  journal  is  not  alone  in  its  curious  fashion  of 
hiding  the  news  in  corners,  to  make  room  for  pictures.  All 
the  dailies  do  it.  But  it  is  a  conspicuous  offender.  Why 
not  print  the  news  so  that  sensible  people  can  read  them,  and 
print  the  pictures  on  pages  by  themselves — say,  among  the 
advertisements  ? 


IN  the 
Park. 


In  a  paragraph  commenting  on  a  recent  interview  with  one 
Architecture  of  the  Park  commissioners,  the  Examiner 
said  :  "  To  erect  a  $225,000  peristyle  in 
Golden  Gate  Park  would  serve  no  really 
valuable  purpose,  would  be  an  extravagant  expenditure  of 
public  money,  and  would  necessarily  deprive  the  park  of 
other  things  which  are  much  more  needed.  The  park 
needs  more  places  like  the  aviary,  buffalo  paddock,  and 
deer  glen,  and  what  it  does  not  need  is  achitecture." 
Never  were  truer  words  written.  The  more  archi- 
tectural structures  there  are  put  into  a  park,  the  more  its 
beauty  suffers.  The  purpose  of  those  in  charge  of  a  park 
should  be  to  make  it  as  much  as  possible  like  Nature  in  her 
most  beautiful  moods.  The  fewer  "  lodges,"  "  peristyles," 
"merry-go-rounds,"  and  "casinos"  there  are,  the  better; 
and  all  necessary  bridges  and  tunnels  should  be  so  masked 
with  shrubbery  as  to  make  them  melt  into  the  surrounding 
landscape.  As  for  statues,  the  park  commissioners  should 
halt  where  they  are.  If  many  more  statues  are  erected  of 
dead  and  gone  worthies,  and  if  the  threatened  invasion  of 
Irish,  Scotch,  Dutch,  French,  and  German  poets  and  patron 
saints  be  not  averted,  parts  of  the  park  will  look  like  a  grave- 
yard, and  other  parts  like  the  Midway  Plaisance. 


There  has  been  much  interest  excited  of  late  by  a  peculiar 
.  u  kind  of  steamboat  which  is  used  in  Norway. 

A  Hint  to  j 

the  American  This  boat  is  rigged  with  wheels  upon  the 
L,NE-  hull,   and   goes   across   the   necks   of  land 

which  separate  many  of  the  lakes  of  that  country  one  from 
the  other.  Tracks  connect  the  lakes,  and  the  boat,  when 
she  reaches  the  shore,  is  run  up  on  ways  upon  the  tracks, 
and  then  goes  under  her  own  steam  across  the  land  until  she 
reaches  her  native  element  once  more.  In  view  of  the  many 
accidents  lately  happening  to  the  American  Line  of  Atlantic 
steamships,  and  the  fact  that  two  of  them,  the  Paris  and 
New  York,  have  run  aground  within  a  fortnight,  we  would 
suggest  that  they  adopt  the  Norwegian  scheme,  and  put 
wheels  upon  the  hulls  of  their  Atlantic  liners. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March   16,  1896. 


A    WOMAN    IN    SOUTH    AFRICA. 


Miss     Alice     Blanche     Balfour's     "Twelve    Hundred    Miles    in    a 

Wagon  "—Scenes    in   Johannesburg    and   the    Diamond 

Mines— Life   among    Boers   and   Natives. 

There  is  an  especial  timeliness  to  Alice  Blanche  Balfour's 
"Twelve  Hundred  Miles  in  a  Wagon,"  now  that  the  eyes  of 
the  world  are  turned  on  South  Africa.  The  book  recounts 
the  incidents  of  a  journey  made  by  a  party  of  English  peo- 
ple from  Cape  Town  to  Suez,  the  greater  portion  of  the  dis- 
tance being  traveled  by  wagon.  The  volume  is  compiled 
from  the  journal  and  letters  written  by  Miss  Balfour  during 
the  trip,  and  it  makes  little  pretense  to  literary  style.  But  it 
gives  a  graphic  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  passed,  and  it  is  written  in  a  lively  strain  which 
makes  it  entertaining  reading.  At  the  time  the  journey  was 
made,  the  present  South  African  troubles  were  already  brew- 
ing ;  but  all  allusions  to  political  problems  are  avoided,  the 
writer  contenting  herself  with  a  recital  of  what  she  saw. 

Their  arrival  at  Cape  Town  is  thus  narrated  : 

We  expected  to  have  to  go  to  a  hotel  on  landing,  and  were  there- 
fore agreeably  surprised  when  we  were  met  at  the  quay  with  the  in- 
formation that  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  had  placed  his  house  at  Ponde- 
bosch  at  our  disposal — Mr.  Rhodes  himself  being  in  Pondoland. 
The  quay  presented  a  wonderful  mixture  of  nationalities  :  Malays  in 
turban  or  fez  ;  negroes  and  Kaffirs  of  all  shades  from  yellow  to 
black,  and  equally  variable  hairiness  of  face  ;  whites,  pure  and 
mixed  ;  and  some  people  looking  like  Indians,  notably  Mr.  Rhodes's 
coachman,  an  orange-colored  individual  with  glossy  black  hair  and 
luxuriant  whiskers,  correctly  dressed  in  plain  livery,  and  driving  a 
typical  pair  of  Cape  grays  in  a  Cape  cart.  This  is  a  most  fascinat- 
ing kind  of  vehicle  on  two  wheels,  holding  four  persons,  all  facing 
the  horses,  the  whole  being  covered  with  one  large  hood.  In  this 
Mrs.  Grey  and  I  were  driven  to  Mr.  Rhodes's  house,  Groot 
Schuur,  which  is  a  few  miles  from  the  harbor,  along  a  fiat  road, 
at  first  running  through  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  with  low,  irregular 
houses  scattered  on  either  side,  mostly  roofed  with  corrugated  iron, 
and  surrounded  with  the  usual  dreary  wastes  of  rubbish-heaps  and 
excavations  of  new  houses,  which  seem  to  be  the  almost  invariable 
accompaniments  of  a  town  which  is  what  is  called  "thriving." 
Presently  you  come  to  rows  of  barrels  set  up  at  intervals,  and  with- 
out any  tops  to  them.  They  are  at  first  puzzling  to  the  new-comer  ; 
but  careful  inspection  shows  that  a  tiny  eucalyptus  is  concealed  in 
each  of  them  for  protection  against  the  cutting  winds.  Another  thing 
that  strikes  one  as  odd  at  first  is  the  habitual  use  of  old  biscuit-tins 
for  flower-pots,  which  does  not  add  to  the  beauty  of  a  garden.  Fur- 
ther from  the  town  are  rows  of  larger  eucalyptus,  stone  pines,  and 
oaks,  and  hedges  of  huge  aloes.  But  all  these  are  spoiled  by  the 
thick  rust-red  dust  from  the  road.  Everything  for  ten  or  twenty 
yards  on  either  side  becomes  rust-colored — the  grass,  the  aloes,  the 
stems  and  twigs  of  the  trees,  and  even  every  needle  of  the  pines  ; 
aud  one's  towel  is  equally  tinged  when  one  washes  one's  face  after  . 
going  along  the  road. 

From  the  description  of  the  country  around  Cape  Town, 
we  extract  the  following  account  of  the  Dutch  village  of 
Stellenbosch  : 

The  village  is  very  picturesque,  with  its  attractive  old  Dutch  build- 
ings. Every  street  has  avenues  of  oak  and  eucalyptus  along  it  and 
streams  of  running  water  on  either  side.  Many  of  the  oaks  are 
nearly  two  hundred  years  old,  the  trees  having  been  introduced  by 
the  early  Dutch  settlers.  The  old  houses  have  quaint  rococo  gables, 
and  roofs  thatched  with  rushes  which  have  a  strong  aromatic  smell. 
Alas  !  new  thatched  roofs  are  no  longer  permitted  in  the  villages  for 
fear  of  fire,  and  iron  roofing  is  being  everywhere  substituted.  When 
a  Dutchman  puts  on  a  new  iron  roof  (which  he  does  with  conscious 
pride),  he  usually  also  takes  away  the  pretty,  ornamented  gables,  so 
that  all  the  houses  are  gradually  being  reduced  to  the  commonplace 
nineteenth-century  type. 

I  never  saw  anything  like  the  size  and  number  of  the  acorns  the 
oak-trees  produce  in  this  country.  They  cover  the  ground  so  thickly 
that  to  walk  over  them  is  like  walking  on  coarse  gravel.  The  acorns 
are  collected  and  kept  to  feed  stock  on. 

After  proceeding  to  Johannesburg  by  rail,  the  party  ex-  j 
plored  the  surrounding  country  in  a  carriage  which  was  j 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  President  Rietz  of  the  Orange  j 
Free  State.     The  vehicle  is  thus  described  : 

We  call  it  the  "  Presidential  Coach,"  as  it  is  used  by  President 
Rietz  when  he  travels  about  the  country  ;  and  in  token  thereof  it  has 
a  huge  metal  plate  on  the  door,  on  which  are  painted  the  arms  of  the 
Orange  Free  State.  It  is  drawn  by  six  horses,  managed  by  two  black 
"boys."  The  "driver,"  who  is  the  principal  of  the  two,  rarely 
touches  the  reins,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  uses  the  whip  freely, 
and  we  left  the  town  at  a  gallop,  the  little  man  with  the  reins  being 
quite  hoisted  off  his  seat  in  his  efforts  to  hold  the  six  excited  animals. 
Luckily,  on  this  flat  veldt  you  may  go  pretty  safely  anywhere,  unless 
you  come  to  a  spruit  (stream)  or  a  mud-hole.  When  we  did  come  to 
one  of  these,  the  "  boy  "  who  usually  wielded  the  whip  took  the  reins 
of  the  leaders,  and  the  other  "boy"  held  the  wheelers  (the  two 
middle  horses  had  no  reins),  and  in  this  peculiar  style  we  successfully 
crossed  some  very  nasty  places. 

The  natives  they  encountered  aroused  their  interest. 
Miss  Balfour  says  : 

The  day  after  we  arrived  I  went  out  sketching,  greatly  to  the  de- 
light and  amusement  of  the  laughing  and  chattering  natives,  who 
crowded  round  me,  of  all  ages  and  sizes,  and  in  all  degree's  of  cos- 
tume, from  the  small  children  with  nothing  on  at  all,  except,  perhaps, 
a  string  of  beads  round  the  waist,  to  the  grown-up  men  and  women 
attired  in  a  red  blanket  fastened  under  one  arm  and  over  the  opposite 
shoulder,  like  a  Roman  toga.  These  blankets  are  the  universal  cos- 
tume for  grown-up  people.  They  are  bought  at  stores,  and  cost  from 
fifteen  shillings  to  thirty  shillings.  The  fashionable  color  here  is 
crimson,  on  which  is  usually  a  loud  pattern,  such  as  hearts  and  dia- 
monds a  foot  long. 

Some  idea  of  the  topography  of  the  country  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  account : 

The  hills  rise  abruptly  from  the  plain  with  very  steep  sides,  and 
the  tops,  which  are  often  several  square  miles  in  extent,  are  quite 
flat,  and  consist  of  plateaux  of  hard  rock  about  fifty  to  one  hundred 
feel  thick,  with  perpendicular  edges  forming  walls  impossible  to  scale, 
except  where  they  have  got  broken  away  irregularly  at  rare  intervals. 
Great  blocks  of  rock  continually  fall  down  to  the  bottom,  but  the 
typical  shape  of  the  hills  remains  until  the  whole  of  the  rocky  plateau 
has  broken  away.  The  rain  pours  over  the  edges  of  the  plateaux  in 
waterfalls,  and  washes  out  gullies  in  the  soft  earthy  sides  of  the  hills. 
Immediately  on  reaching  the  plains,  the  streams  thus  formed  begin 
to  make  dangas,  or  water-courses,  through  the  soil,  which-  is  here 
often  of  prodigious  thickness.  These  dongas  rapidly  increase  in  size 
and  depth  as  they  go  along,  their  sides  being  almost  perpendicular, 
only  furrowed  with  rain,  which  sometimes  leaves  most  fantastic  pin- 
nacles and  spires  of  somewhat  harder  soil  sticking  up  here  and  there. 
No  doubt  the  formation  of  dongas,  which  intersect  the  plains  in  every 
direction,  and  which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  number,  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  absolute  absence  of  trees.  In  the  hollows  of  the 
hill-sides,  where  the  cattle  can  not  get  at  it.  grows  a  good  deal  of  small 
bush  ;  elsewhere  the  country  is  absolutely  bare  of  any  natural  wood 
whatsoever.  Where  any  white  men  have  settled,  there  immediately 
a  few  trees — chiefly  Eucalyptus  globulus — are  planted,  and  the  En- 
glish Government  tries  to  encourage  the  natives  to  plant  trees,  so  that 
at  almost  every  kraal  you  will  find  one  or  two.  These  are  usually 
planted  singly  in  the  centre  of  deserted  mud  huts,  by  which  they  are 
protected  from  the  cattle,  who  would  otherwise  speedily  destroy  them. 


Of  Johannesburg,  Miss  Balfour  writes  : 

At  Johannesburg  there  are  two  absorbing  topics  of  interest — gold 
mining  and  politics.  We  spent  our  days  in  going  over  some  of  the 
great  works  for  treating  the  gold  ore,  when  the  difficulties  which  had 
one  by  one  been  overcome,  and  the  keenness  with  which  the  scientific 
part  of  the  work  was  pursued  by  the  principal  engineers  and  mana- 
gers, almost  aroused  me  to  enthusiasm.  The  three  or  four  greatest 
experts  are  all  Americans,  as  is  also  the  manager  of  the  De  Beers 
diamond  mines  at  Kimberley.  More  interesting  even  than  gold 
mining  is  the  present  state  of  politics  in  the  Transvaal  ;  the  ever- 
smo'dering  irritation  of  the  English  at  the  inequality  of  the  treat- 
ment they  suffer  under  the  Boers  being  ready  to  burst  into  a  blaze  at 
the  prospect  of  the  commandeering  for  the  war  with  the  natives  near 
Zoutpansburg.  The  inability  of  the  Boers  to  see  that  they  will  have 
to  accommodate  themselves  in  the  end  to  the  much  larger  and  intel- 
lectually superior  population  of  Johannesburg,  comes  partly,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  contempt  in  which  they  have  held  the  English  (and 
perhaps  not  without  some  apparent  reason)  ever  since  the  war.  But 
they  do  not  realize  in  how  many  ways  the  situation  has  changed.  .  .  . 
Before  we  left  Johannesburg  we  were  taken  to  see  a  Kaffir  dance  in 
the  Robinson  Mine  Compound.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
natives,  who  divided  themselves  into  groups  according  to  tribes. 
They  were  dressed  in  every  possible  variety  of  costume,  the  minimum 
cotton  stuff  ("  limbo,"  as  it  is  called  here)  wound  round  thighs  and 
body,  and  the  maximum  being  the  whole  contents  of  a  rag-shop.  .  .  . 
The  dancing  consisted  chiefly  of  advances  in  lines  or  groups,  each 
man  lifting  up  one  leg  as  high  as  possible  at  each  step  and  then  bring- 
ing it  down  with  a  bang,  all  in  unison,  accompanied  by  monoionous 
singing,  both  tunes  (of  only  a  few  notes)  and  words  perpetually  re- 
peated. At  other  times  they  would  advance  or  retreat  in  mimic  fight, 
or  a  man  who  had  reallv  killed  some  one  (whether  man,  woman,  or 
child  mattered  not)  would  advance  by  himself  and  go  through  the 
pantomime  of  creeping  on  his  enemy,  dodging  his  blows,  or  plung- 
ing his  assegai  into  his  heart.  Such  a  pantomime,  vividly  executed, 
would  draw  a  loud  hum  of  approval  from  all  his  group.  ,  .  .  The 
dancing  was  accompanied  by  drums  and  three  wooden  Kaffir  pianos. 
These  last  consist  of  two  logs  of  wood  wrapped  in  rags,  laid  parallel 
to  each  other  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  player.  Side  by  side 
across  these  are  placed  a  number  of  slats  of  wood  about  fifteen 
inches  long,  which  are  actively  hammered  upon  with  a  couple  of 
drum-sticks.  The  slats  are  slightly  hollowed  out  underneath,  and  I 
presume  that  the  variations  in  the  hollows  produce  the  variations  in 
the  sounds — I  can  not  call  them  notes. 

At  Kimberley,  the  famous  diamond  mine  is  visited  : 
Here  we  have  spent  our  time  in  going  down  the  Kimberlev  dia- 
mond mine,  wonderfully  arrayed  in  canvas  jackets  and  sou'wester 
hats,  and  being  shown  all  the  different  processes  for  securing  the 
diamonds.  Such  disappointing  things  they  are  when  you  see  them 
in  the  rough  !  The  Kaffirs  who  work  in  the  mines  are  kept  in  com- 
pounds during  the  whole  time  for  which  they  engage  to  work  in  the 
mines,  never  being  allowed  to  go  outside,  for  fear  of  diamond  steal- 
ing ;  and  all  sorts  of  precautions  are  taken  to  cut  them  off  from  any 
chance  of  communication  with  the  outside  world.  Inside  the  com- 
pound fence  they  are  made  very  comfortable,  with  house  and  food 
arrangements  which  they  would  never  have  half  so  good  in  their  own 
kraals.  There  are  stores  where  they  can  buy  all  they  want,  and  a 
hospital  in  case  of  illness.  The  De  Beers  Company  have  also  capital 
houses,  reading-rooms,  etc.,  for  their  white  employees,  at  some  dis- 
tance off. 

After  leaving  Kimberley,  the  travelers  followed  the  rail- 
way to  its  termination — a  distance  of  about  one  hundred 
miles — and  then  began  the  long  journey  by  wagon.  Their 
vehicles  are  enumerated  as  follows  : 

There  are  three  of  them.  One  is  a  second-hand  buck-wagon  for 
the  stores  and  heavy  luggage  ;  the  other  two  are  occupied,  one  by 
the  three  gentlemen,  and  one  by  the  two  ladies.  Ours  is  supposed  to 
be  a  model  of  all  that  is  luxurious.  It  is  about  fourteen  feet  long 
and  about  six  feet  wide  above  the  wheels.  It  is  covered  with  a  can- 
vas tent  over  its  whole  length,  but  the  roof  is  not  quite  high  enough  to 
allow  me  to  stand  upright  inside.  It  is  divided  by  a  curtain  about  half- 
way along.  At  the  front  end  are  our  beds,  which  lie  parallel  to  the 
length  of  the  wagon,  and,  when  down,  meet  in  the  middle.  They 
can  be  fastened  up  by  day  to  the  sides  of  the  wagon,  if  required. 
Under  them  are  lockers,  and  our  boxes  fill  up  the  floor  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  wagon  is  lined  with  dark-green  cloth.  The  back  end  has 
small  lockers  along  its  sides  with  cushions  on  them  to  sit  on.  One 
gets  out  at  the  end  by  a  high  step,  or,  when  the  oxen  are  outspanned 
(unharnessed),  by  a  ladder,  as  the  floor  of  the  wagon  is  over  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  The  gentlemen's  wagon  is  of  the  same  size 
as  ours,  but  it  has  no  central  partition,  and  the  beds  lie  across  in- 
stead of  along  it.  Both  wagons  are  closed  at  the  ends  by  curtains, 
which  can  be  fastened  firmly  all  round.  The  buck-wagon  is  drawn 
by  a  span  (team)  of  eighteen  oxen,  and  the  other  two  by  fourteen 
and  twelve,  respectively.  The  harness  is  of  the  most  elementary 
kind,  and  .  .  .  there  are  no  reins  except  a  little  bit  of  reim  (strip  of 
rawhide)  fastened  to  the  front  pair  of  oxen,  by  which  the  "  leader," 
or  "  boy,"  who  walks  in  front  in  difficult  places,  pulls  them  in  the  re- 
quired direction.  All  other  guiding  is  done  by  shouts  and  a  liberal 
use  of  the  whip  in  the  hands  of  the  "  driver." 

The  following  description  of  "  trekking "  life  gives  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  days  passed  : 

We  trek  (i.  e.,  travel  over  the  country)  at  about  three  in  the  morn- 
ing till  about  seven.  As  the  road  is  usually  pretty  jolty,  and  there- 
fore not  conducive  to  slumber,  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  sleep  on  for  another 
hour  after  we  stop — i.  e.,  from  seven  to  eight.  During  this  time  the 
tent  is  put  up,  and  some  water  got,  if  possible,  for  our  baths. 
Meanwhile  the  men  have  gone  out  shooting.  We  have  breakfast  to- 
gether on  the  veldt  about  half-past  nine  or  ten.  After  that,  till  about 
half-past  one,  is  free.  I  sometimes  sketch,  but  I  usually  want  to 
walk  as  well ;  or  I  ought  to  be  writing  journal,  or  washing  clothes, 
or  dusting  out  the  wagon,  or  skinning  birds,  or  darning  my  stockings 
(especially  the  last) ;  and  the  time  available  is  all  too  short.  At  one 
we  have  a  cup  of  cocoa  and  a  biscuit,  and  then  pack  up  for  another 
two-hours'  trek,  from  two  to  four.  One  has  to  pack  everything  in 
most  carefully,  as  otherwise  it  would  be  either  jolted  to  pieces  or 
tossed  out.  Washstands,  camp-stools,  ladder,  books,  etc.,  are  all 
located  in  our  wagon,  and  have  to  be  taken  out  and  in  at  each  trek. 
When  the  afternoon  trek  begins,  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  usually  go  in  the 
spider  or  ride.  At  four  or  half-past  we  outspan  again  ;  then  I  some- 
times sketch,  or  write  (as  I  am  doing  to  you  at  this  moment),  with  the 
sun  going  down  a  great  red  ball  in  the  west.  It  is  too  dark  to  go  on 
sketching  for  long  after  five,  and  then  we  have  dinner.  This  is 
hurried  over  to  get  things  packed  in  again,  and  away  we  go,  trek- 
king from  half-past  six  or  seven  till  ten  or  thereabouts.  Now  that 
there  is  a  moon,  Mrs.  Grey  and  I  either  ride  or  go  in  the  spider  at 
first,  and  walk  after.  Sometimes  I  go  on  walking  till  the  wagons  out- 
span. Then  we  bundle  into  bed  as  quickly  as  possible,  eating  a 
biscuit  and  drinking  a  cup  of  cocoa  or  Bovril  before  going  off  to 
sleep.  This  time,  from  ten  to  three,  is  the  only  quiet  time  for  sleep- 
ing ;  so  one  tries  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  "  boys"  usually  sleep 
under  the  wagons.  Almost  the  only  drawback  of  the  life  is  the  dirt 
and  the  dust.  For  the  first  week  the  roads  were  muddy  and  our 
buck-wagon  got  "stuck"  several  times — once  for  about  eight  hours. 
They  had  to  use  twenty  pair  of  oxen  to  pull  it  out,  taking  the  spans 
from  the  other  wagons,  and  even  then  only  succeeded  after  "off- 
loading "  and  much  digging  in  front  of  the  wheels. 

An  unpleasant  experience  on  the  trip  is  thus  related  : 

Three  days  ago  we  had  to  cross  forty  miles  of  "  thirst  land,"  for 
which  preparations  had  to  be  made.  Mrs.  Grey's  and  my  part  in  this 
consisted  in  preparing  some  drinking  water.  Accordingly  the  cook's 
boy,  Soul,  was  sent  to  fetch  some.  After  about  an  hour  he  returned 
with  a  bucketful  of  the  muddy  mixture,  which  had  been  collected  by 
means  of  a  tin  pannikin  from  a  deep  hole  dug  in  the  dry  sand  of  a 
river-bed.  .  .  .  We  precipitated  the  mud  in  this  by  means  of  alum, 
then  boiled  and  filtered  it.  But  though  we  spent  hours  over  this,  we 
still  had  not  enough,  and  tea  and  coffee  had  to  be  made  with  the 
muddy  water.  .  .  .  The  difficulty  in  getting  over  the  forty  miles  of 
"  thirst  land  "  was  the  absence  of  water  for  the  oxen  and  horses,  and 
we  had  to  arrange  our  plans  accordingly.  We  trekked  at  night  for 
ten  miles  (average  pace,  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour).     When  we 


outspanned  early  next  morning,  the  oxen  were  slowly  driven  back  for 
five  miles,  feeding  as  they  went,  to  where  there  was  a  little  water 
which  tkey  could  drink,  though  too  filthy  for  us  ;  after  which  they 
were  driven  slowly  back  to  camp.  We  then  made  three  treks  of  four 
hours,  with  intervals  of  only  two  hours  between,  arriving  at  Mopani 
Pan  at  about  nine  next  day.  Though  we  have  light  loads,  and  trav- 
eled all  night,  our  poor  beasts  were  pretty  well  done  up  by  that  time. 
.  .  .  The  heavy  sand  of  the  roads  is  pleasant  for  those  in  the  wagon 
—when  the  wind  blows  the  dust  away — and  1  sleep  during  such  treks 
like  a  top  ;  but  I  have  not  yet  learned  to  sleep  when  the  road,  as  it 
was  this  morning,  is  like  the  dry  bed  of  a  river  full  of  bowlders,  and 
everything  jumps  up  and  down  in  the  wagon,  including  its  human 
occupants.  I  lie  on  my  back  with  my  knees  up,  and  support  myself 
on  my  elbows  and  feet  to  lessen  the  jar.  ...  In  telling  you  of  the 
difficulties  in  getting  water,  I  forgot  to  mention  that  once  all  we  had 
for  washing  during  twenty-four  hours  was  exactly  one  cupful— and 
that  black  with  mud.  This  not  only  did  duty  in  the  morning,  but  had 
to  be  reserved  for  subsequent  use.  Our  hands  get  filthy  again  but  a 
few  minutes  after  washing,  so  that  one  must  try  and  "wash  them  at 
least  once  during  the  day  ;  and  the  state  of  dirt  in  which  one  is 
obliged  to  go  to  bed  is  disgusting.  If  such  are  the  pleasures  of  ox- 
wagon  traveling,  it  is  better  to  stay  at  home,  you  may  say.  Yet  when 
Mr.  Grey  lately  appealed  to  each  of  us  all  around  to  say  whether,  if 
we  could  at  that  moment  suddenly  project  ourselves  back  to  England, 
we  should  do  so,  there  was  a  unanimous  chorus  of  "  No." 

On  reaching  Bulawayo,  the  former  stronghold  of  the  de- 
feated Matabili,  an  incident  occurred  in  which  we  find  a 
mention  of  the  now  famous  Dr.  Jameson.  Miss  Balfour 
says  : 

We  passed  through  the  new  town  of  Bulawayo  on  the  morning  of 
the  fourth,  having  been  exactly  five  weeks  trekking.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  extraordinarily  quick  journey,  and  has  quite  upset  all 
the  prophecies  of  the  corakers.  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  John  Wil- 
loughby  [he  was  Jameson's  lieutenant  in  the  late  raid.— Eds.]  who 
have  a  house  between  the  old  and  new  towns,  about  two  miles  from 
the  latter,  are  living  in  tents,  and  have  given  up  their  rooms.  It 
makes  one  quite  ashamed  to  accept  such  kindness.  I  have  Sir  John 
Willoughby's  room.  This  is  a  true  and  faithful  description  of  it : 
It  has  mud  walls,  mud  floor,  thatched  roof  with  no  ceiling,  doors 
made  of  two  packing-case  lids,  and  an  unglazed  window,  with  shut- 
ter of  rough  boards.  Furniture  :  a  bedstead,  one  box  upside  down, 
some  wooden  shelves,  a  small  strip  of  matting,  an  empty  whisky- 
bottle  doing  duty  as  a  candlestick,  and  (oh  I  luxury)  a  table  I  Dr. 
Jameson's  room,  occupied  by  Mrs.  Grey,  is  much  the  same,  only  it 
has  a  six-inch  square  looking-glass  as  well  ;  and  for  the  first  time  for 
five  weeks  she  has  been  able  to  look  at  her  back  hair.  The  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  are  close  by,  and  I  suppose  it  is  owing  to  the 
heat  of  the  latter  that  there  were  a  few  flies  about.  Mr.  A.  Grey 
asked  Dr.  Jameson's  factotum,  Garlick,  whether  the  flies  had  been 
very  troublesome  in  the  summer,  to  which  he  replied,  "  Yes,  indeed, 
sir  ;  you  couldn't  see  through  them."  The  house  is  very  comfort- 
able really,  although  my  description  of  it  may  make  you  think  it  is 
an  inappropriate  abode  for  the  administrator  of  a  territory  as  large 
as  France. 

The  conduct  of  the  natives  before  the  "  war,"  which  re- 
duced them  to  submission,  is  thus  narrated  : 

The  Matabili  seem  absolutely  quiet,  and  have  no  sense  of  the 
ignominy  of  defeat.  But  their  insolence  before  the  war  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  They  would  enter  an  Englishman's  wagon  unbidden, 
pull  the  book  he  was  reading  out  of  his  hand  and  throw  it  on  the 
floor  again  and  again,  spit  into  his  water-bottle,  snatch  off  his  hat, 
and  if  he  tried  to  recover  it,  chuck  a  knob-kerrie  (club  or  knobbed 
stick)  under  his  chin  so  as  almost  to  shatter  his  teeth.  These  insults 
had  to  be  borne  in  silence,  as  resistance  would  only  have  ended  in 
murder  by  overwhelming  numbers.  But  the  forbearance  and  self- 
restraint  of  the  white  men  when  their  turn  came  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  marvelous  after  such  provocation. 

On  nearing  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  travelers 
abandoned  the  wagons  and  continued  their  journey  by  rail 
and  steamer,  stopping  to  visit  Zanzibar,  and  proceeding  from 
there  to  Suez. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Tubal  Cain. 
Old  Tubal  Cain  was  a  man  of  might, 

In  the  days  when  earth  was  young  ; 
By  the  fierce  red  light  of  his  furnace  bright, 

The  strokes  of  his  hammer  rung  ; 
And  he  lifted  high  his  brawny  hand 

On  the  iron  glowing  clear, 
Till  the  sparks  rushed  out  in  scarlet  showers, 

As  he  fashioned  the  sword  and  the  spear. 
And  he  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  1 

Hurrah  for  the  spear  and  the  sword  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  hand  that  shall  wield  them  well, 

For  he  shall  be  king  and  lord." 

To  Tubal  Cain  came  .many  a  one, 

As  he  wrought  by  his  roaring  fire, 
And  each  one  prayed  for  a  strong  steel  blade 

As  the  crown  of  his  desire  : 
And  he  made  them  weapons  sharp  and  strong, 

Till  they  shouted  loud  for  glee, 
And  gave  him  gifts  of  pearl  and  gold, 

And  spoils  of  the  forest  free. 
And  they  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain, 

Who  hath  given  us  strength  anew  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  smith,  hurrah  for  the  fire, 

And  hurrah  for  the  metal  true  !  " 

But  a  sudden  change  came  o'er  his  heart, 

Ere  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
And  Tubal  Cain  was  filled  with  pain 

For  the  evil  he  had  done  ; 
He  saw  that  men,  with  rage  and  hate, 

Made  war  upon  their  kind, 
That  the  land  was  red  with  the  blood  they  shed, 

In  their  lust  for  carnage  blind. 
And  he  said  :  "  Alas  I  that  ever  I  made, 

Or  that  skill  of  mine  should  plan, 
The  spear  and  the  sword  for  men  whose  joy 

Is  to  slay  their  fellow-man  1  " 

And  for  many  a  day  old  Tubal  Cain 

Sat  brooding  o'er  his  woe  ; 
And  his  hand  forbore  to  smite  the  ore, 

And  his  furnace  smoldered  low. 
But  he  rose  at  last  with  a  cheerful  face, 

And  a  bright  courageous  eye, 
And  bared  his  strong  right  arm  for  work, 

While  the  quick  flames  mounted  high. 
And  he  sang  :  "  Hurrah  for  my  handiwork  1  " 

And  the  red  sparks  lit  the  air  ; 
'  Not  alone  for  the  blade  was  the  bright  steel  made  " 

And  he  fashioned  the  first  plowshare. 

And  men,  taught  wisdom  from  the  past, 

In  friendship  joined  their  hands, 
Hung  the  sword  in  the  hall,  the  spear  on  the  wall, 

And  plowed  the  willing  lands  ; 
And  sang:  "Hurrah  for  Tubal  Cain! 

Our  stanch  good  friend  is  he  ; 
And  for  the  plowshare  and  the  plow 

To  him  our  praise  shall  be. 
But  while  oppression  lifts  its  head, 

Or  a  tyrant  would  be  lord. 
Though  we  may  thank  him  for  the  plow, 

We'll  not  forget  the  sword  !  " — Charles  Mackay. 


March  16,  1896. 


THE        ARC  ON  AUT. 


NEW    YORK    THEATRICALS. 


Bernhardt  against  Duse— Mrs.  Potter  as  Juliet— Bellew  as  Romeo- 
Otis  Skinner  as  Hamlet— Loie  Fuller  Back  Again— 
The  "Bouncers"  at  Olympia. 

It  is  many  weeks  since  I  have  written  on  theatrical  topics, 
but  the  waning  of  the  Daly  season  and  the  waxing  of  the 
Duse  boom  may  justify  a  mention  of  them.  Daly's  season 
closed  last  Saturday  night  after  just  fourteen  weeks,  the 
shortest  season  ever  played  by  the  Daly  Company  in  their 
home  theatre.  Mr.  Daly  says  in  explanation  that  he  has 
"  discovered  this  year  a  public  apathy  toward  high-class  en- 
tertainments." Another  reason  is  he  thinks  "  that  there  are 
too  many  theatres  in  New  York,  too  much  amusement  of  all 
kinds,  that  they  are  still  building  theatres,  and  somebody 
must  go  to  the  wall."  When  Mr.  Daly's  attention  was 
called  to  the  high  prices  of  theatre  seats — for  most  of  the 
leading  theatres  now  charge  two  dollars  for  the  best  seats — 
he  replied  :  "  No  wonder  people  object  to  pay  two  dollars 
for  one-dollar  performances,  but  the  productions  of  Bern- 
hardt, Irving,  and  at  Daly's  Theatre  are  well  worth  two 
dollars.  It  is  little  enough  to  pay,  and  the  New  Yorkers 
pay  less  for  seats  than  the  people  in  London,  Paris,  or  Ber- 
lin." Mr.  Daly  further  said  that  he  is  about  to  make  a  tour 
of  the  South  with  his  company,  bringing  them  back  to 
Washington,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston  about  the  end  of 
April.  He  then  leaves  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  playing  in  San 
Francisco  and  other  California  cities,  coming  back  to  play 
at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and,  after  the  summer  vacation, 
sailing  for  England  in  August.  His  company  will  open  in 
London  with  "  The  Countess  Gucki,"  which  has  been  the 
success  of  the  season,  with  Ada  Rehan  in  the  title-role. 

Ada  Rehan  is  getting  old  and  gray,  and  she  is  certainly 
dowdy  on  the  street,  but  New  Yorkers  still  are  loyal  to  her. 
Her  Peg  Woffington  ;  Dona  Hypolita,  the  rollicking  blade 
in  doublet  and  hose,  with  her  sword  by  her  side  ;  Peggy 
Thrift,  in  "The  Country  Girl"  ;  her  romping  Lady  Teazle  ; 
her  Katharine  the  Shrew  ;  her  sweet  Rosalind  ;  her  Helena, 
in  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  her  Julia,  in  "The 
Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona";  her  Julia,  in  "The  Hunch- 
back " ;  her  Silena  Van  Dusen,  in  "  Needles  and  Pins  "  ; 
her  Flossie,  in  "  7—28  "  ;  her  Kate  Verity,  in  "  The  Squire  " 
— who  that  have  seen  her  can  forget  these  brilliant  roles  ? 
As  I  said,  she  is  getting  old  and  gray,  but  she  can  never 
grow  so  old  or  so  gray  as  to  lose  her  place  in  the  hearts  of 
New  Yorkers. 

Eleonora  Duse  has  come  to  New  York  again — has  come, 
has  seen,  and  has  conquered.  It  is  really  extraordinary 
what  a  success  this  actress  has  won,  considering  that  she 
plays  in  a  language  which  not  one  person  in  five  hundred 
understands.  But  the  admiration  which  she  excites  is  gen- 
uine, for  there  is  no  reclame,  no  advertising  "  snaps,"  about 
her  as  there  always  is  about  Bernhardt.  Duse,  on  the  other 
hand,  scorns  advertising,  does  as  she  pleases,  plays  what  she 
pleases,  and  refuses  to  go  to  Chicago  because  she  does  not 
like  Chicago.  Well,  well,  many  people  will  agree  with  her 
in  that.  It  is  a  pretty  good  "ad."  in  itself.  There  is  quite 
a  faction  fight  going  on  between  those  who  admire  Bern- 
hardt and  those  who  admire  Duse.  Yet  Duse  seems  to  be 
the  idol  of  the  hour.  Personally  I  think  Bernhardt  is  the  finer 
artist,  but  Bernhardt,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  is  be- 
coming something  of  a  chestnut,  and  people  are  growing 
rather  weary  of  her  many  studied  efforts  at  attracting  no- 
toriety. 

The  repertoire  of  Mme.  Duse  is  largely  made  up  of 
familiar  plays,  such  as  "  Camille."  She  presents,  however, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  "La  Locandiera,"  two  Italian 
pieces.  She  is  very  striking  in  these  Italian  plays,  and,  oddly 
enough,  her  Santuzza  in  "Cavalleria"  does  not  have  a  touch 
of  poetry.  The  woman  is  a  peasant,  and  experiences  all  the 
emotions  of  a  peasant — love,  jealousy,  and  hatred — but  it  is 
not  dignified  by  refinement.     It  is  a  naturalistic  study. 

Next  to  Duse,  the  theatrical  event  of  the  week,  oddly 
enough,  was  Mrs.  Potter's  appearance  as  Juliet.  She  has 
made  a  faint  hit.  You  need  not  smile,  for  people  might 
as  well  cease  to  look  upon  Mrs.  Potter  as  a  "  society 
actress."  She  has  been  on  the  stage  now  ever  since  18S7. 
It  is  nearly  ten  years,  and  it  is  about  time  for  her  to  be- 
come an  actress  if  she  ever  expects  to  be  one.  She  cer- 
tainly is  improving.  Augustin  Daly,  who  is  not  prone  to 
gush,  says:  "The  public  will  be  charmed  with  Mrs. 
Potter's  Juliet.  Experience  on  the  stage  has  burnished 
those  talents  that  drew  her  to  the  theatre  originally.  I  con- 
sider Mr.  Bellew  an  ideal  Romeo."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  general  verdict  has  been  favorable  to  Mrs.  Potter.  She 
is  a  very  pretty  woman,  and  in  the  scenes  preceding  the 
fifth  act  she  played  the  love-sick  Italian  maiden  in  an 
agreeable  way.  Mr.  Bellew  made  a  good  Romeo,  and 
caused  something  of  a  sensation  by  the  savage  intensity 
with  which  he  flung  himself  into  the  duel  with  Tybalt. 

Another  Shakespearean  production  is  that  of  "  Hamlet," 
by  Otis  Skinner.  He  will  be  remembered  as  having  sup- 
ported Lawrence  Barrett  for  several  years.  Much  of  Barrett's 
business  is  evident  in  his  playing,  and  he  also  shows  the  in- 
fluence of  Edwin  Booth.  Otis  Skinner  is  a  handsome  man, 
a  romantic  actor,  and  excellently  equipped  for  tragic  work. 
The  fact  that  two  of  Shakespeare's  plays  are  running  at  the 
same  time  causes  some  hope  for  New  York.  By  New  York, 
I  mean  "  greater  New  York,"  for  Mr.  Skinner  has  not  been 
playing  in  New  York  city,  but  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  about  to 
put  on  a  play  called  "Villon  the  Vagabond,"  which  is  a 
drama  of  the  romantic  Dumas  school  and  is  founded  on  the 
life  of  Francois  Villon,  the  French  poet.  The  epoch  is  a 
striking  one.  Inasmuch  as  Villon  was  one  of  the  worst 
characters  in  an  evil  time,  and  was  a  professional  thief  in 
addition  to  being  a  poet,  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
the  playwright.  One  scene  is  a  hostelry  which  is  a  thieves' 
resort.  Into  this  boozing  den  come  thieves  and  drunken 
monks  and  young  women  with  bedraggled  feathers,  and,  last 
of  all,  a  king's  son.     What  material  for  romance,  look  you  ! 

Loie  Fuller  has  come  back  to   New  York  and  is  whirling 


her  diaphanous  skirts  at  Koster  and  Bial's.  Loie  has  made 
a  great  hit  abroad  in  London,  Paris,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 
It  is  rather  amusing  to  reflect  that  she  made  her  first  hit  at 
the  Casino  here,  and  made  such  a  hit  that  she  got  the  big 
head  and  demanded  a  raise  in  salary,  but  the  Casino  man- 
agers refused  to  give  it,  whereupon  Loie  left  in  high 
dudgeon.  They  put  on  the  next  night  four  serpentine 
dancers  in  place  of  Loie  on  the  same  stage,  but  her  seces- 
sion was  the  foundation  of  Loie's  fortune,  for  she  went  over 
to  Paris  and  became  a  great  favorite.  Whatever  she  ap- 
pears in  there,  she  draws  a  crowded  house.  But  she  does 
not  amount  to  much.  She  is  not  particularly  pretty  and  not 
particularly  graceful,  but  she  has  got  the  skirt  and  serpentine 
dances,  and  particularly  the  management  of  the  light  effects, 
down  to  a  fine  point.  She  has  a  regular  staff  of  lime-light 
men,  and  rehearses  with  them  and  drills  them  with  the 
utmost  care. 

Hammersteins'  new  theatre,  Olympia,  has  been  in  trouble 
lately  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Hammersteins  have  been 
arrested  for  crowding  people  into  the  aisles.  This  has 
brought  about  a  certain  friction  between  the  Hammersteins 
and  the  police.  The  police  have  been  keeping  a  watchful 
eye  upon  the  goings-on  in  the  concert-hall,  and,  as  a  result, 
the  Hammersteins,  in  order  to  defend  their  own,  have  em- 
ployed bouncers  to  regulate  the  morals  of  the  establishment. 
The  bouncers  are  somewhat  too  zealous  in  their  functions  in 
the  opinion  of  the  audience.  In  the  concert-hall,  the  other 
night,  a  young  woman,  in  a  pink  silk  waist,  was  seated  at  a 
table  when  the  orchestra  began  to  play  the  music  of  the 
"  Couchee-Couchee  "  dance.  The  young  woman  in  the  pink 
silk  waist  rose  and  made  exactly  two  motions  illustrative  of 
the  dance.  She  did  not  have  time  to  make  a  third.  Before 
she  knew  where  she  was  she  was  skimming  down  the  aisle, 
and  her  feet  barely  touched  the  floor.  One  of  the  men  with 
her  followed,  and  a  lively  scrap  ensued,  but  the  bouncer 
threw  the  chivalrous  escort  out  after  the  young  woman. 
The  bouncer  then  came  in  with  his  chest  thrown  out,  and 
said  :  "  People  is  beginnning  to  think  that  Olympia  is  a 
good  place  to  find  a  fight.  We  only  want  to  show  'em  that 
they're  wrong.     See?"  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  3,  1896. 


A    PRINCESS    IN    TIGHTS. 


How  Letizia  Bonaparte  Shocked    her  Royal  Relatives— Her  Start- 
ling Bicycle  Costume— Other  Pranks  of  the  Youth- 
ful Dowager-Duchess. 


[The  following  letter,  from  one  of  our  Paris  correspondents,  who 
has  been  paying  a  winter  visit  to  the  Riviera  and  Italy,  is  particularly 
interesting  just  now  in  view  of  the  recent  presence  in  San  Francisco 
of  Prince  Luigi,  son  of  Amadeo  of  Savoy  and  step-son  of  the  lady 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  letter. — Eds.] 

At  a  function  in  Italy  where  tbe  royal  family  is  present, 
just  as  rare  as  are  the  cries  of  "Viva  il  Re!  "just  so  en- 
thusiastic and  unanimous  is  the  clamor  of  "  Viva  la 
Regina  ! "  when  the  queen  appears.  Umberto  is  the  son 
of  the  much-beloved  "  Re'  Galant'  Uomo,"  and  has  never 
done  anything  to  lessen  in  his  subjects'  eyes  the  sympathy 
which  this  title  alone  gives  him.  But  their  love  for  Queen 
Margherita  is  the  stronger  because  she  has  been,  and  is, 
radiantly  beautiful,  possessing  exquisite  charm,  is,  in  a 
word,  swifiatica,  which  expression  in  the  soft  Italian  tongue 
implies  every  fascination  and  attraction.  Every  Italian  is 
an  artist  in  his  soul :  his  heart  goes  out  straight  to  beauty. 

For  this  reason  the  Princesse  Letizia  Bonaparte  was 
warmly  welcomed  in  Turin,  when  she  went  thither  to  marry 
the  king's  brother,  about  ten  years  ago.  She  was,  and  still 
is,  very  handsome — being  fifteen  years  younger  than  her 
royal  sister-in-law,  and  of  Italian  type,  although  a  French- 
woman. The  Bonapartes,  as  every  one  knows,  are  Corsi- 
cans,  descendants  of  Sardinian  and  Genoese  colonists,  and 
though  Prince  Napoleon,  her  father,  nephew  of  the  great 
emperor  and  grandson  of  "Madame  Mere"  Letizia,  after 
whom  his  daughter  was  named,  had  German  blood  in  his 
veins — by  Catherine  of  Wurtemberg,  wife  of  King  Jerome — 
he  was  all  a  Bonaparte  in  his  strange  Roman  and  Caesarian 
type.  Having  married  the  Princesse  Clothilde,  daughter  of 
King  Victor  Emmanuel,  this  new  addition  of  Italian  blood 
Italianized  his  children. 

When  the  young  Princesse  Letizia  married  Amadeo  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta,  she  became  the  wife  of  her  mother's 
brother.  Such  marriages  are  permitted  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  in  royal  families.  To  be  sure,  the  ex-King  of  Spain  was 
nearly  twenty  years  older  than  his  young  wife,  widower  of 
an  Austrian-Trentin  princess,  and  the  father  of  three  sons, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  nearly  as  old  as  his  step-mother. 
But  the  Duke  of  Aosta  was  very  handsome.  Amadeo  of 
Savoy  was  a  dashing  horseman,  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
with  a  charming  character  and  cultivated  mind,  very  rich 
besides,  and  was,  therefore,  in  every  way  a  desirable  match. 
His  handsome  young  wife  added  a  new  gem  to  the  Italian 
crown,  and,  as  the  king  inhabited  Rome,  the  new  capital, 
it  was  at  Turin,  the  ancient  capital  and  cradle  of  the  House 
of  Savoy,  that  his  younger  brother  held  his  court. 

This  arrangement  was  best  for  other  reasons,  for  it  was  a 
secret  to  no  one  that  the  two  sisters-in-law  were  not  on  very 
good  terms.  It  is  rarely  that  two  handsome  women  are 
fond  of  one  another,  and  Queen  Margherita,  they  say,  felt 
a  little  bitterness  against  this  new  triumphant  beauty,  who 
held  in  her  hand  the  trump-card  of  youth.  Moreover,  the 
queen's  irreproachable  virtue  was  somewhat  startled  by 
certain  too  Parisian  manners  of  the  young  duchess.  A 
great  many  stories  have  been  circulated  about  Letizia,  the 
greater  part  much  exaggerated  and  some,  no  doubt,  entirely 
false.  They  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  she  was  in  love 
with  her  step-son,  the  present  Duke  of  Aosta — a  wicked 
defamation,  but  to  which  she  gave  some  semblance  of 
truth  by  not  assuming  a  sufficiently  maternal  attitude  toward 
the  young  man.  Then  her  manners  are  free,  her  language 
a  little  strong.  It  is  not  her  mother — the  austere  recluse 
of  the  Palace  of  Moncolieri,  where  she  lives  like  a  lay 
sister  of  charity — whom   the  Duchess  of  Aosta  resembles, 


but    her    father,    the    volatile,    skeptical,    corrupt 
Plon,"   as  he    was    called    in    France    during   the        npire. 
Like  him,  she  does  everything  that  comes  into  her  mind, 
and  cares  nothing  for  public  opinion. 

As  long  as  the  Duke  of  Aosta  lived,  besides  the  fact  that 
he  kept  his  wife  within  certain  bounds,  he  was  also  responsi- 
ble for  her.  But  he  died  soon  after  his  marriage,  leaving 
the  Princesse  Letizia  a  "  dowager  "  at  twenty-six,  with  a  son 
born  of  their  marriage,  the  little  Count  of  Talami,  a  tie 
which  attaches  her  indissolubly  to  the  House  of  Savoy,  while 
at  the  same  time  her  widowhood  leaves  her  independent  of 
all  control.  After  her  time  of  mourning  was  over,  which 
she  passed  in  a  very  correct  manner,  she  tobk  up  again  her 
free,  gay  life — too  gay  and  too  free,  in  appearance  at  least, 
to  please  the  queen. 

A  sovereign  is  the  absolute  head  of  a  royal  family,  and 
enjoys  certain  rights  which  the  law  refuses  to  individuals, 
such  as  being  able  to  veto  any  marriages  of  princes  or  prin- 
cesses of  royal  blood  that  do  not  please  him.  The  Duchess 
of  Aosta  is  the  niece  as  well  as  the  sister-in-law  of  the  royal 
couple.  For  this  reason,  they  remonstrated  with  her  regard- 
ing her  mode  of  life.  She  took  it  with  bad  grace,  and  this 
increased  the  misunderstanding  between  them.  However, 
obliged  to  live  in  Italy  on  account  of  her  dowry  and  her 
son,  she  was  forced  to  submit  to  them  in  a  measure.  She  is 
free  to  travel  and  to  remain  abroad  to  a  limited  degree,  but 
gossips  say  that  a  love-affair  keeps  her  on  the  Italian  side  of 
the  Alps.  At  one  time,  it  was  even  whispered  that  she  was 
going  to  marry  a  Roman  prince.  But  nothing  came  of  it. 
Some  say  that  the  king  opposed  -it,  others  that  she  herself 
had  no  desire  to  resign  her  liberty  and  to  lose  her  rank  of 
"Altezza  Reale." 

Before  bicycling  had  become  general,  Letizia  appeared  in 
the  broad,  straight  streets  of  Turin  on  a  bicycle,  the  first 
woman  of  society  in  Italy,  perhaps,  who  had  ventured  on 
one.  Her  very  short  kilt  displayed  to  a  startling  degree 
her  handsome  limbs,  incased  in  black  silk  tights  and  black 
satin  trunks  fitting  closely,  with  a  short  black  jacket  and  a 
red  silk  shirt,  her  noble  Caesarian  profile  overshadowed  by 
a  hat  copied  after  those  worn  by  the  Bersaglieri.  It  cre- 
ated a  great  scandal.  Sent  for  to  go  to  the  summer  palace 
of  Monza,  she  was  severely  taken  to  task  by  her  uncle  and 
brother-in-law,  who  was  especially  angry  because  the  guard 
at  the  palace  was  obliged  to  render  her  military  honors 
when  she  was  in  this  costume.  There  was  a  stormy  scene, 
but  the  duchess  has  not  given  up  bicycling — she  only  con- 
sented not  to  display  herself  again  in  this  guise  before  the 
astonished  Piedmontese. 

Since  then,  the  marriage  of  her  step-son,  the  Duke  of 
I  Aosta,  has  made  a  change  in  the  dowager's  life.     In  the 
j  royal  family  she  was  before  this  the  only  princess,  except- 
j  ing  the  Duchess  of  Genoa,  mother  of  the  queen — married  a 
;  second  time  morganatically  to  the  Marquis   Rapallo — who, 
j  being  over  sixty  years  of  age,  rarely  appeared  at  court,  and 
:  the  young  Duchess  of    Genoa,   a   Bavarian  princess,  who 
I  leads   a   very   quiet  existence.     The   sovereign's    only  son, 
I  Victor  Emmanuel,  Prince  of  Naples,  has  no  inclination  to 
\  marry.      He  is  small,   sickly,   and    neither   handsome  nor 
I  very  brilliant,  and  finally,  it  is  said,  "senza  amore,"  which  in 
!  Italy    is    almost    an    insulting    term    when  implied    to    a 
I  young    man.      The   future   Victor    Emmanuel   the    Third 
pales    by    the  side  of   his    cousin,  Philibert   Emmanuel   of 
■  Savoy,    who    is    a    handsome    fellow,    a   prince    from    the 
i  crown    of    his    head    to    the    soles    of   his    feet,  and,   last 
I  but    not    least,    celebrated     for    his     love  -  affairs.      This 
1  "Prince  Cbarmant"    married    a  few  months  ago,  and  his 
wife,    Princesse    Helene   of   Orleans,  is  no  less  handsome 
j  than  her  new  aunt,  Margherita,  with  the  added  charm  of  her 
twenty-five  summers,  and  no  less  lovely  than  her  husband's 
f  step-mother,  Princesse   Letizia,  and  although   the  difference 
j  of  age  is  less  in  the  latter  case,  the  Duchess  of  Aosta  takes 
precedence  of  the  dowager- duchess   in  beauty  as   well  as 
I  rank.      A    thorough    Bourbon,    with    her    brilliantly   fresh 
complexion,    deep    blue    eyes,    and  very   blonde    hair,    she 
!  greatly   resembles    the   portraits    of   the  natural  daughters 
!  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Mme.  de  Montespan,  which 
j  one    sees    in    the    Palace    of    Versailles,   and    she   is,    in 
fact,    a    direct    descendant    of     one    of    them    who    was 
;  legitimatized  and  married  to  that  Due  d'Orleans  who  was 
regent    and   was   the  grandfather  four   times    removed    of 
the  Comte  de  Paris,  father  of  the  Princesse  Helene.     This 
young  Duchess  of  Aosta  is  tall,  admirably  made,  a  perfect 
horsewoman,  an  intrepid  huntress,  very  royal  in  her  affable 
manners,  with  strict  principles  and  such  perfection  of  con- 
duct as  befits  a  young  girl  brought  up  at  the  home  of  the 
Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris.     She  therefore  possesses  all 
the  charms  of  the  dowager-duchess  and  others  besides.     She 
is,  moreover,  a  persona  grata   with  the  king  and  queen,  a 
little  on  account  of  her  delightful  and  excellent  qualities  and 
a  good  deal  through  opposition  to  the  other  duchess. 

To  be  frank,  the  Princesse  Letizia's  star  has  paled.  Her 
friends  declare  she  does  not  mind  it  in  the  least,  and  that 
with  her  rank,  her  fortune,  and  her  liberty  to  do  as  she 
likes,  she  laughs  at  the  rest.  Dorsey. 

Rome,  February  19,  1896. 


A  Minnesota  farmer  named  Hines,  who  owned  nothing  but 
a  quarter-section  of  mortgaged  land  and  a  spavined  team  of 
horses,  suddenly  concluded  that  the  country  was  being 
robbed  by  railroads,  and  that  the  farmers  must  build  a  road 
of  their  own.  He  started  out.  The  farmers  did  not  have 
any  money  with  which  to  subscribe  for  stock,  but  they 
pledged  so  many  days'  work  on  the  road.  Others 
made  a  gift  of  the  right  of  way.  Still  others  went  into 
the  woods  and  cut  out  the  ties.  Farmer  Hines  was  much 
ridiculed  when  he  started  his  agricultural  road,  but  he 
has  stuck  manfully  to  his  task,  and  now  the  chances  are  the 
road  will  be  actually  built.  He  has  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  of  right  of  way,  pledges  for  the  earth-work,  ties 
enough  to  cover  the  line,  and  is  now  in  New  York  negotiat- 
ing bonds  for  the  rails  and  rolling-stock.  The  road  will  run 
from  Duluth  west  through  the  Red  River  Valley  into  North 
Dakota,  opening  up  a  new  section  of  country. 


THE 


ARGON  AUT, 


March  16,  1896. 


LADY    WHO    RODE    FOR    FUN. 


A  Mountain  Driver's  Story. 


"  My  name  is  Jim  Vue  ;  a  mule-skinner  am  I  : 
The  first  time  I  went  courting  I  felt  rather  shy  ; 
I  stood  under  the  rain-spout  till  I  got  wet  clean  through — 

(Then  Sal  stuck  her  head  out  o'  the  winder  an"  says — 
1  Jim  !  Come  in  out  o"  the  rain.') 
Says  I — '  My  old  girl,  I  don't  care  if  I '  " 

"Jim,"  said  I,  breaking  in  upon  his  ditty,  "what  was  the 
yarn  you  were  going  to  tell  about  the  time  you  engineered 
that  English  hunting-party  through  the  Bear  Paw  Mount- 
ains ?  " 

We  were  riding  along  the  trail,  which  stretches  its  ser- 
pentine length  at  the  feet  of  the  eternally  grand  old  Rockies 
between  Forts  McLeod  and  Calgary,  on  a  bright,  warm 
afternoon  in  January.  When  they  have  a  "  chinook  "  out 
there,  sporting  in  its  rude,  boisterous,  yet  withal  genial 
fashion,  through  the  deep  defiles  of  the  mountains  from  over 
the  Pacific,  with  a  rumble  like  Niagara  at  a  distance  and  a 
force  which  makes  you  button  your  coat  up  tightly  to  keep 
it  from  blowing  off,  the  snow  soon  vanishes,  even  in  mid- 
winter ;  and  the  thermometer  jumps  from  "  forty  below  "  to 
"temperate"  so  suddenly  that  you  wonder  if  the  sun  has 
not  wheeled-  himself  several  degrees  out  of  his  normal 
course  at  such  a  season,  or  the  breath  of  an  approaching 
prairie- fire  is  not  fanning  your  cheek. 

The  singer  gave  the  wad  of  tobacco  in  his  jaw  a  twist 
with  his  tongue  and  aimed  an  amber  jet  at  a  "bull-dog"  on 
his  horse's  ear  before  turning  upon  me  a  pair  of  glistening 
eyes,  with  black  points  set  in  saucers  of  milk,  a  short,  im- 
pudent nose,  and  a  rather  weak  mouth,  round  the  corners  of 
which  lurked  a  musing  smile.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  said  : 
"  Oh,  yes.  Well,  Littlefield  was  the  chief  of  the  outfit, 
an'  he  hed  his  wife  along — fine,  spankin'  woman,  good  to 
look  at.  There  was  another  Englishman — a  great  shot — 
called  Wells,  an'  a  nigger  cook — a  big,  slashin'  buck,  but 
with  no  mo'e  sand  in  him  than  a  pusillanimous  jack-rabbit. 
Lord  1 — how  we  did  scare  that  poor  critter  !  His  teeth  used 
to  chitter  like  a  squirrel's  ;  it's  a  wonder  he  didn't  shake  'em 
out  of  his  big  woolly  head.  'Fraid  of  his  own  shadder  after 
night,  an'  he'd  make  one  any  time,  even  if  it  was  pitch  dark, 
he  was  so  infunal  black.  You  might  as  soon  git  this  here 
buzzard-head  I'm  a-ridin'  to  stand  on  one  leg  as  coax  that 
nigger  to  mosey  outside  the  flare  o'  the  camp-fire  after  sun- 
down fer  a  pail  0'  water,  or  fer  any  other  pu'pos',  fer  the 
matter  o'  that.  You  see, he  was  a  'pilgrim' — never  been  on 
a  lay-out  o'  this  sort  afore,  an'  he  was  that  blamed  tender 
a  goat  would  nibble  him. 

"  But,  I  b'leeve,  to  talk  Christian,  I  was  partly  re-sponsible 
fer  his  being  so  extray-ordinary  skittish.  He  sta'ted,  oncet 
or  twicet,  fer  water  after  night  to  a  crick  quite  handy,  sho'tly 
after  we  went  into  camp.  I  jest  stepped  off  fifteen  paces 
into  the  pines  an'  let  a  'Yee-ow'  or  two  out  0'  me,  an' 
Jumbo,  he  throwed  back  his  ears  an'  yelled — tee-riffic,  I  tell 
yeh — an'  come  prancin'  up  to  the  camp-fire — jest  techin'  high 
spots,  you  understand — with  his  two  sighters  stickin'  out  like 
the  knobs  on  the  horns  of  a  ornery  freight-ox,  shakin'  like  a 
sick  cow  in  a  north  wind,  an'  dern  a  pail  in  sight. 

"  After  that  a   Quaker    meetin'   ner  a  cyclone    wouldn't  ; 
budge  him  ;  an'  if  you  asked  him  to  put  a  tree  between  him 
an'  the  blaze  after  dark  he'd  weep  like  a  wolf.     An'  that  j 
woman  !  .  .  .  No — she   didn't    laugh    none — o-oh,    no-o  !  "  I 
And  Jim  lay  back  in  his   saddle,  and   sent  a  peal  echoing  up 
among  the  foot-hills  which  shook  the  few  lingering  traces  of 
soft  snow  from  the  branches  of  the  spruces. 

That  Jim  was  a   "  mule-skinner  "    does  not  imply  that  he  j 
was  expert  at  removing  hides — in  toto.     Simply  that  he  be- 
longed to  that  select  bunch  of  frontiersmen  whose  superla- 
tive boast   is   that  they  can  drive  or  ride   "anything  that  j 
wears  hair" — that  he  was  past-master  in  the  craft  of  team- 
ster ism. 

He  adjusted  the  pistols  in  his  belt,  gave  a  forward  tilt  to 
his  broad-rimmed  buckskin  hat  and  a  hitch  to  his  fringed  j 
leather  "chaps,"  and  kicked  his  big,  jingling  Mexican  spurs 
against  his  cayuse's  flanks  before  resuming : 

"  But  I  was  a-goin'  to  tell  yeh  'bout  Mis'  Li'l'field.  She  j 
was  a  mighty  fine  woman,  as  I  said  before,  an'  well  put  up 
— fond  o'  out-o'-door  sport,  an'  of  ridin'  in  particular.  Well,  1 
one  bright,  warm  mornin'  Li'l'field  an'  Wells  went  off  \ 
huntin',  an'  I  got  orders  (I  was  teamster  an'  guide  to  the 
outfit,  yeh  know)  to  move  camp  acrosst  the  '  Divide ' — about 
twenty  mile — in  the  meantime.  So,  after  breakfast  an'  the 
dishes  hed  been  wiped,  we  packed  up  the  outfit  an'  struck 
camp  ;  but  it  was  well  on  in  the  day  before  we  pulled  out. 
"Now,  Mis'  Li'l'field  hed  a  spankin'  bay  hoss  specially 
fer  her  own  use.  I  hedn't  no  objections  to  her  ridin',  of 
co'se — not  commonly.  But  yeh  know  it  ain't  jest  nice  to 
be  rollin'  down  a  blamed,  co'kscrew  mount'in  trail  after  dark, 
an'  gettin'  into  camp  late,  an'  hevin'  to  plant  yer  tents  an' 
square  things  out,  cut  yer  kindlin'  an'  git  yer  water  by  cat- 
light,  an'  wait  till  nine  o'clock,  mebbe,  fer  yer  supper.  This 
was  what  hed  happened  different  times  through  Mis'  Li'l'- 
field. She  alters  wanted  to 'ride'  when  we  shifted  camp, 
an'  follered  the  wagon  on  her  bay  hoss.  It  was  unde'stood 
that  when  I  was  goin'  too  fast  or  hed  got  too  fur  in  the  lead, 
she  would  wave  her  handkercher',  an'  I  was  to  slack  up  or 
stop  till  she  ketched  the  wagon.  So  I  jest  natterly  'lowed 
I'd  give  her  a  song-an'-dance,  hevin'  a  pretty  smart  day 
ahead  o'  me  an'  wantin'  to  git  into  camp  early.  Conse- 
kently,  I  told  the  nigger — who  rode  with  me — not  to  look 
back. 

"  When  we  st'ated,  of  co'se,  the  fust  ten  mile  or  so  was 
up-hill  mostly,  an'  I  couldn't  travel  extra  fast ;  so  it  was 
'bout  two  when  we  hit  the  summit,  an'  everything  hed  went 
lovely.  Then  we  hed  a  little  '  hand-out,'  an'  the  descent  be- 
gun. 

"  I  didn't  lose  no  time.  The  mules  stepped  out  gay — me 
a-poppin' the  buckskin  among 'em  oncet  an'  awhile  jest  to 
keep  'em  chee'ful  an'  in  good  humor  ;  an'  the  hill — well, 
chain-lightnin'  could  go  down — with  britchin'.  I  hedn't 
went  a  Teat  ways  when  I  heerd  a  fur-off  call — like  a  coyote 


got  astray.  Jumbo  shifted  kind  of  uneasy-like  on  the  seat, 
an'  squinted  sideways  at  me  ;  but  I  was  a-whisthn'  '  The 
Gal  with  the  Travail  Train,'  and  didn't  see  nor  hear  nothin', 
of  co'se.  Pretty  soon  the  nigger  he  couldn't  set  peaceful  an' 
onconcerned  no  longer,  an'  stealed  a  look  behin'.  Then  he 
leaned  forrard,  'th  his  han's  'tween  his  knees,  an'  chuckled  to 
hisself.  I  paid  no  manner  o'  notice.  Now  he  screws  round 
again  in  his  seat,  chuckles  an'  twists  a  little  harder,  squints 
at  me  sideways  again,  an'  says  : 

"  '  She's  a-wavin',  Jim.' 

"'Set  still,  you  blamed,  black-breasted  sand-piper,' says 
I  ;  'let  'er  wave.' 

"He  was  tol'abul  quiet  fer  a  sh'ot  space — while  you  might 
cut  a  pipe  0'  terbacker,  mebbe.  The  calls  sounded  pretty 
faint  now.  Far  back  up  the  rocky  trail,  I  could  ketch  the 
clear,  sharp  ring  of  her  hoss's  hoofs — '///-e-pat  !  ^/V-e-pat  ! 
pit-e-pat ! ' — remindin'  me  somethin'  o'  one  o'  them  gals  from 
the  East  down  in  Benton  chassayin'  up  an'  down  the  room 
in  a  new-fangled  war-dance  they  call  the  '  Rushin'  Polkay.' 

"Jumbo's  head  swung  around  again  on  its  pivot.  He 
squirmed  an'  twisted  an'  chuckled  some  more  ;  the  fun  was 
too  fast  fer  his  ornery,  woolly  scalp,  an'  he  bust  out  : 

"  '  Dah  !  she  waves,  Jim.  Now — now!  she  waves.  Dah 
— dah!  she's  a-wavin'.  Now — now!  she's  a  wavin',  Jim. 
Now  !  she  waves.  Jim — -Jim — -Jim! — she  waves.  Jim — she 
waves  ! — she  waves! — she  waves  ! 

"  Here  he  throwed  out  his  wings — undulatin'-like  an'  very 
takin',  and  winds  up  in  a  loud  '  Yah  1  yah  !  yah  ! ' — doublin' 
hisself  up  an'  contortin'  an'  rollin'  round  on  the  seat  till  I 
thought  he'd  drop  out  0'  the  wagin.  He  was  the  most  ex- 
tropulous  coon  I  ever  see — that's  right  !  I  tried  to  kick  him 
under  the  seat — but  fact  is,  I  was  a-laughin'  at  him  till  I 
was  nigh  non  campus  Memphis  myself. 

" '  /'j/e-pat  !  7%-e-pat  !  AV-e-pat  ! '  come  from  far  back 
in  the  distance. 

"  Now  I  commenced  to  pull  in  my  mules.  We  were 
gittin'  pretty  well  down  the  slope,  an'  a  few  mile  more 
would  fetch  us  to  the  camp-ground.  (I  hed  changed  '  The 
Gal  with  the  Travail  Train'  fer  'The  Gal  I  Left  Behin' 
Me.')  It  was  still  middlin'  early  in  the  afternoon,  an' 
mighty  hot.  After  awhile  I  got  my  team  down  to  a  walk, 
an'  before  long  I  heerd  the  hoss's  hoofs  comin'  closter. 

"  I  turned  around  an'  watched  her  as  she  come  up.  Say  ! 
— I've  eat  canned  lobsters,  an'  heerd  talk  of  spanked  babies 
— but  you'd  oughter  seen  that  woman's  face  1  .  .  .  Whoosh  ! 
— to  sta't  a  fire  fer  the  pu'pos'  o'  toastin'  a  bannack  while 
she  wer'  round  an'  that  color  lasted,  as  the  poet  says,  '  wer' 
onnecessary.'  But  that  wa'n't  all,  neither.  She  was  mad 
clean  through — as  a  sage-hen  with  a  brood  o'  young  'uns  : 
it  stuck  out  in  pints  all  over  her.  An'  yeh  could  see  where 
the  tears  hed  left  marks  on  her  cheeks — through  the  dust ; 
an'  her  hair  was  like  a  shower-bath  on  her  shoulders. 

"  '  How  could  you  be  so  mean,  Jim,'  she  says. 

"  'Well — you  see,  mum — er — this  here — ah — blamed  hill 
is  so  confounded  ornery  pu'pendic'lar — uh — I  couldn't  hold 
'em  up — 'pon  honor  I  couldn't  ! ' 

"  Of  co'se  I  guess  she  didn't  b'leeve  me  ha'dly,  but  what 
could  she  say  ?  We  traveled  pretty  slow  the  rest  o'  the  road 
to  camp.  I  did  feel  tarnation  mean,  as  well  as  sorry  fer  her, 
an'  that's  right !  I  wanted  to  kick  myself,  to  make  myself 
feel — er — ah — oncomfortable.  I  hed  half  a  mind  to  make 
Jumbo  do  it.  But,  then,  he  was  a  nigger,  an'  didn't  know 
nothin'. 

"  Well,  Li'l'field  got  his  leg  broke  sho'tly  after,  an'  that 
bu'st  up  the  expedition — got  into  a  wrestle  with  a  grizzly,  an' 
took  second  money.  He  left  his  hoss,  an'  went  close  to  git 
a  good  pull,  but  the  bear  was  only  wounded  an'  charged. 
He  waltzed  with  him.  I  reckon  it  'ud  'a'  been  all  day  with 
Li'l'field  if  Wells  hedn't  been  nigh  ;  he  was  a  dead  shot,  yeh 
know.  As  it  was,  he  got  out  of  it  with  a  broken  thigh  an'  a 
gash  in  his  hip  from  the  bear's  claw  yeh  might  cache  a  flask 
in.  So  as  soon  as  he  could  be  moved,  we  went  into  Helena, 
an'  they  left  there  fer  England.  .  .  . 

"  Eh  ?  Oh,  the  woman  !  Why — well,  she  rode  with  me 
on  the  wagon  after  that  when  we  moved  camp — jest  ornerly 
didn't  care  to  much  as  look  at  a  saddle  fer  more  'n  a  week. 
When  she  shook  han's  an'  says  good-by  (an'  I  was  real  sorry 
to  see  the  last  of  her),  she  looks  at  me  an'  smiles,  an'  says  : 

"'An'  Jim,  next  time  we  come  to  Montana  to  hunt,  try 
an'  pick  us  out  a  span  o'  mules  that  ain't  so  hard  to  "  hold 
up,"  will  you  ? ' 

"An'  I  hanged  my  head,  like  a  demed  idjut,  an'  said  I 
would."  William  Bleasdell  Cameron. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1896. 


MR.   ASTOR'S    BARREL-ORGAN. 


The  Upheaval  in  the  "Pall   Mall    Gazette"   Office— Mr.  Cust,  the 

Editor,  "  Fired  "—The  Millionaire  Scarified 

by  His  Late  Staff. 


Probably  the  most  important  change  now  going  on  in 
electrical  railway  work  (says  the  Pittsburg  Dispatch)  is  the 
substitution  of  mechanical  or  automatic  power-brakes  for  the 
crude  hand-brakes  that  depend  upon  the  mere  muscle  of 
the  motorman.  All  the  progressive  street-car  lines  are 
evincing  a  preference  for  air-brakes,  the  air  for  which  is 
compressed  by  the  car  itself.  Another  modification  of  street- 
car practice  is  expected  in  the  adoption  of  more  musical 
gongs.  The  prevalent  types  not  only  deafen  the  passers-by, 
but  use  up  the  energy  of  the  motormen  and  jar  their  nervous 
systems. 

Lieutenant-General  Schofield,  in  a  recent  interview,  stated 
that  the  general  impression  that  the  powerful  modern  en- 
gines of  war  would  cause  enormous  slaughter  is  a  mistaken 
idea.  "War  to-day,"  he  says,  lt  so  far  as  loss  of  life  is 
concerned,  would  be  more  humane  than  it  ever  was,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  terribly  destructive  to  property. 
Cities  would  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  ships  and  fortifications, 
but  the  men  would   fight   more  under  cover  and  at  longer 

range." 

^  m  ^ 

James  Keir  Hardie,  the  socialist  labor  leader,  has  made 
discoveries  in  Glasgow  similar  to  those  unearthed  by  W.  T. 
Stead  in  London  in  1885.  Mr.  Hardie's  revelations  are 
published  in  language  that  is  even  franker  than  was  that 
employed  by  Mr.  Stead  in  his  statements  respecting  offenses 
against  young  women  and  children. 


There  has  been  a  terrific  tempest  in  the  journalistic  tea-pot 
of  London.     Mr.  Henry  Cust  has  "got  the  sack." 

Mr.  Cust  has  been  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
ever  since  that  journal  was  purchased  by  Mr.  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  the  American  millionaire.  Mr.  Cust  re- 
ceived a  request  for  his  resignation  on  the  third  of  February. 
He  did  not  go  gracefully,  but  requested  delay.  When  Mr. 
Astor  granted  this,  Mr.  Cust  immediately  proceeded  to  give 
to  the  London  papers  the  private  correspondence  between 
Mr.  Astor  and  himself,  by  which  it  was  proved  indubitably 
that  he  had  been  "sacked."  Of  this  Mr.  Cust  is  apparently 
proud.  He  has  flung  himself  into  the  bosom  of  the  Carleton 
Club  for  sympathy.  The  opening  of  Parliament  crowded 
that  club  with  members,  and  Mr.  Cust,  with  his  raw  and 
bleeding  wounds,  was  the  hero  of  the  hour. 

In  the  correspondence  which  he  published  he  gave  a  let- 
ter of  Mr.  Astor's  in  praise  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget^  as 
showing  that  the  millionaire  gentleman  approved  his  work. 
But  Mr.  Cust  should  be  fair.  The  Pall  Mall  Budget  was 
something  truly  rare  and  precious  in  a  newspaper  sense.  It 
was  too  bright  and  good  for  human  nature's  daily — or 
even  weekly — food.  It  perished.  It  was  run  on  too  high 
pressure.  Even  a  millionaire  could  not  stand  the  enormous 
expense  of  the  Pall  Mall  Budget.  But  Mr.  Cust  was  not 
the  Budgets  editor.  It  was  Mr.  Lewis  Hind.  Mr.  Cust 
has  taken  away  with  him  many  of  his  staff.  The  staff  have 
remained  loyal  to  their  editor  in  his  retirement,  and  one  of 
them,  Mr.  E.  Iwan  Muller,  his  late  associate  editor,  has 
taken  up  the  cudgels  against  Mr.  Astor  even  more  vigor- 
ously than  his  chief.  In  a  letter  to  the  millionaire,  Mr. 
Muller  says  :  "  Since  the  last  board  meeting,  I  have  received 
no  communication,  verbal  or  written,  direct  or  indirect,  from 
you  till,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  instant,  I  received 
the  insolent  verbal  demand  of  your  man  of  business  re- 
questing me  to  hand  in  my  resignation.  My  reward  has 
been  a  curt  dismissal,  with  scantier  courtesy  than  an  English 
gentleman  would  show  his  lackey."  Altogether,  Messrs. 
Curt  and  Muller  seem  to  have  made  out  quite  a  strong  case 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Astor  kicked 
them  out.     But  why  dwell  upon  this  painful  process  ? 

Mr.  Astor  certainly  gave  Mr.  Cust  carte  blanche  in  run- 
ning the  Gazette.  The  editor  was  not  pressed  for  want  of 
money.  He  engaged  the  brightest  journalists  in  London, 
and  paid  them  fancy  salaries.  He  had  correspondents  in  all 
the  great  capitals  in  the  world,  the  only  afternoon  journal  in 
London  that  did.  He  accomplished  continually  what  Ameri- 
can newspaper  men  call  "scoops."  It  was  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  that  first  announced  the  resignation  of  Gladstone. 
All  of  its  rivals  stated  that  this  was  false,  but  the  Gazette 
told  the  truth  and  triumphed.  It  has  made  numbers  of 
other  exclusive  announcements. 

The  tone  of  the  Gazette  was  smart — in  fact,  flippant.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  tone  was  the  particular  thing 
that  did  not  commend  itself  to  Mr.  Astor.  The  paper  has 
also  adopted  a  tone  toward  foreign  politics  which  did  not 
please  him.  To  treat  the  Armenian  massacres  as  a  joke 
offended  the  British  public  deeply.  Further  than  that,  the 
tone  of  the  Gazette  toward  American  affairs  was  more  jingo 
than  Mr.  Astor  could  stand.  He  is  an  expatriated  Ameri- 
can, but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  should  use  his  money  to 
abuse  his  native  land.  Therefore  he  cut  the  comb  of  Mr. 
Cust. 

But  the  indignation  of  the  retiring  editor  is   difficult  to 
understand.     After  all,   he  was  simply  hired  to   carry  out 
Mr.  Astor's  ideas.     London    Truth  puts  the  matter  rather 
neatly  this  week  in  some  doggerel  entitled  "  The  Millionaire 
and  His  Organ-Grinder."     A  few  of  the  lines  run  as  follows  : 
"  Having  wealth  at  bis  disposal,  in  the  aggregate  immense, 
Once  a  rich  man  bought  an  organ,  quite  regardless  of  expense. 
'  Now  some  music  on  my  organ  will  my  life  of  sorrow  rid  ; 
So  I'll  hire  a  man  to  grind  it' — and  in  point  of  fact  he  did. 
Said  the  rich  man  to  the  grinder  :  '  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pay 
Any  sum  you  like  to  mention,  if  you'll  only  grind  away. 
Don't  attempt  my  taste  to  question  !     I  employ  you,  that  is  all, 
And  as  owner  of  this  organ  I've  a  right  the  tunes  to  call.' 
So  the  grinder  took  the  organ,  and  the  ardent  millionaire 
Sat  behind  his  window-curtain  in  a  padded  rocking-chair  ; 
And  he  listened  and  he  listened  to  his  grinder  as  he  ground, 
But  the  longer  that  he  listened  the  more  angrily  he  frowned." 
The  narrator  goes  on  to  narrate,  in  moving  terms,  how 
the  organ-grinder  does  not  grind  tunes  that  are  suited  to  the 
owner's  fancy,  whereupon  this  takes  place  : 
"  But  the  millionaire,  now  raging,  cut  the  grinder  short  and  cried  : 
'  I'm  your  master  and  I  pay  you,  and  I  will  not  be  defied  1 
You  shall  grind  for  me  no  longer" — and    thereon,   with    signs  of 

heat, 

He  deprived  him  of  the  organ  and  just  left  him  in  the  street !  " 

There  can  be  no  question  about  it.     Mr.  Cust  was  Mr. 

Astor's  organ-grinder,  and  should  have  ground  to  suit  his 

master.     When  he  did  not  do  so,  it  was  only  natural  that  he 

should  lose  his  job. 

The  flippant  tone  of  the  Pall  Mall  did  not  please  every- 
body, as  I  have  said.  The  Saturday  Review  remarked  the 
other  day  :  "  Money  can  always  buy  brains — of  a  sort — and 
plenty  of  talent  was  gathered  together  by  the  chink  of  the 
gold  in  this  particular  long  purse.  But  itjs  another  matter 
to  impose  discipline  and  character  upon  recruits  thus  mus- 
tered. These  bright  young  men  bore  themselves  with  the 
arrogance  and  license  of  the  proverbial  rich  man's  pets. 
They  swaggered  through  journalism,  mocking  here,  bullying 
there,  like  under-graduates  on  a  spree.  They  screamed  with 
laughter  at  their  own  puns,  they  uttered  deliberate  gibberish 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  their  elders  stare.  It  was  all  amus- 
ing sport — while  it  lasted.     But  it  grew  to  be  a  bore." 

That  seems  to  be  the  general  impression,  and  evidently  at 
last  it  bored  Mr.  Astor  himself.  Hence  the  change.  The 
new  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  Sir  Douglas  Straight, 
who  has  for  a  year  or  two  been  the  editor  of  Mr.  Astor's 
Pall  Mall  Magazine.     He  has   been   in  journalism  for  a 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


number  of  years,  and  already  has  changed  the  tone  of  the 
Gazette.     He  has  made  it  much  more  conservative  in  its  \ 
utterances  ;  but  evidently  he  is  not  stinted  for  money,  as  the  1 
day  after  he  took  charge  he  printed  a  poem  by  Sir  Lewis  J 
Morris  and  an  article  on  Ian  Maclaren  which  were  the  talk 
of  London  for  the  day,  which  fact  was  said  to  have  caused 
Mr.  Cust  much  secret  sorrow. 

It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Cust  contemplates  founding  an- 
other journal  with  the  brilliant  staff  which  he  has  taken 
from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  if  he  can  find  a  benevolent 
millionaire.  He  may  succeed  in  doing  so.  But  I  doubt 
it.  The  Pall  Mall  has  been,  by  the  way,  famous  for  its 
secessions.  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  many  years  ago, 
differed  with  the  proprietor.  He  took  out  his  entire  staff, 
and  started  the  St.  James's  Gazette.  Subsequently,  when 
another  editor  of  the  St.  James's  Gazette  became  dissatisfied 
with  his  paper,  he  went  with  his  staff,  bag  and  baggage  to 
the  Westminster  Gazette,  which  was  started  by  Mr.  George 
Newnes.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  disgruntled  Mr. 
Cust  will  start  a  new  evening  journal.  Piccadilly. 

London",  February  15,  1S96. 


WILLIAM    McKINLEY. 

Ohio's    "Favorite    Son  "—The    Apostle    of  Protection— He  is    De- 
scended from  Generations  of  Iron-Workers — A  Veri- 
table Son  of  Tubal  Cain. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  to-day  (writes  James  Payn  from 
England  to  the  Independent)  the  state  of  our  preparedness 
for  war  a  hundred  years  ago.     We  find  that  in  place  of  a 
mere  flying  squadron,  eight-and-twenty  men-of-war  were  put 
into  commission  at  once.     Sailors,  however,  as  now,  were 
much  too  few  and   had   to  be  "  pressed."     Two  hundred  j 
years  ago  this  practice  had  been  declared  illegal,  yet  it  was  j 
always  resorted  to  when  necessity  arose.     The  lords  of  the 
admiralty  issued  press  warrants,  and  a  net,  as  it  were,  was  1 
at  once  cast  over  the  neighborhoods  indicated,  sometimes  1 
securing  as  many  as  two  thousand  seamen  in  a  single  night. 
The   system  in  the  navy  was  brutal   in  the  extreme,  but,  i 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  great  license.     In  Dibden's 
"  Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  the  heroine  plaintively  reminds  her 
lover : 

"  When  I  passed  a  whole  fortnight  between  decks  with  you, 
Did  I  e'er  give  a  kiss.  Tom,  to  one  of  the  crew  ?  " 
and  when  the  Royal  George  went  down,  there  were  two  hun- 
dred  of  this  class   of  lady  on  board.     Now  and  then,  too, 
there  were  vast  hauls  of  prize-money.     The   capture   of  the 
Hermione  produced  no  less  than  £Soo  per  man,  but  this  was  j 
never  afterward  approached.     In  the  case  of  the  St.  Jago, 
valued  at  £935,000,  the  admiral  got  nearly  £100,000,  each 
captain's  share  was  £13,000,  lieutenants  £910,  warrant  offi- 
cers   £612,  petty    officers    £140,   and    each   seaman    £26. 
These  rare  godsends  were,  however,  very  poor  mitigations  j 
of  the  hardships  of  "pressing"  ;  men  totally  unfit  to  be  sea- 
men were  carried  off  without  a  word  of  warning  to  their 
families  and  friends,  often  never  to  return. 


According  to  Cleveland  Moffett,  the  manufacture  of  the 
modern  bicycle  presents  one  of  the  most  complex  and 
delicate  problems  known  in  engineering — a  problem  more 
difficult  of  solution  than  the  construction  of  a  bridge,  a 
locomotive,  or  a  twenty-story  building.  The  reason  is  that 
what  scientists  call  the  "  factor  of  safety "  is  lower  in  a 
bicycle  than  in  almost  any  other  mechanical  product, 
and  is  growing  still  lower  every  year  as  the  machines 
are  made  lighter.  In  high-pressure  guns,  the  "  factor  of 
safety  "  is  often  as  great  as  20,  which  means  that  the  guns 
are  made  twenty  times  as  strong  as  is  theoretically  neces- 
I  sary  for  the  strain  they  must  bear.  In  ordinary  guns,  the 
"  factor  of  safety  "  is  1 2,  in  boilers  it  is  about  6,  in  bridges 
it  is  usually  5,  and  in  almost  every  construction  or  machine 
it  is  at  least  4.  It  is  believed  that  in  modern  bicycles  1.25  is 
now  the  reduced  "factor  of  safety."  The  effect  of  this  is 
that  if  any  joint,  or  screw,  or  bolt,  or  bit  of  wire  fails  in 
strength  by  only  so  much  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  what 
is  expected  of  it,  the  bicycle  may  be  crippled. 


At  Sedan  General  Sheridan,  as  military  commissioner 
from  the  United  States,  was  present  on  the  summit  of  the 
little  hill  where  King  William,  Bismarck,  Moltke,  and  a 
group  of  notable  officers  were  watching  for  the  end.  Moltke 
was  standing  by  a  large  telescope  mounted  on  a  tripod. 
Spread  upon  the  ground  at  his  feet  lay  maps  of  the  region 
round  about,  which  at  moments  he  studied  attentively.  It 
was  Sheridan — quick  of  eye  and  judgment — who  first  per- 
ceived with  whom  the  victory  rested.  When  that  final 
charge  (of  the  French)  failed,  the  German  ring  closed  as 
with  a  snap  ;  and  Sheridan,  as  he  shut  his  binocular,  broke 
the  strained  silence  with  the  exclamation  :  "  It  is  all  over 
with  the  French  now  !  "  At  the  words,  Moltke  left  his  tele- 
scope, stalked  aside  to  where  Sheridan  sat,  and  silently  shook 
hands  with  the  American  soldier  who  had  felt  the  pulse  of 
many  battles. 

^  *  m 

Professor  William  Lispenard  Robb,  of  Trinity  College, 
had  a  real  and  an  imitation  diamond.  These  were  photo- 
graphed by  the  X-rays.  The  genuine  diamond  offered  no 
resistance  to  the  X-rays  and  cast  no  shadow  on  the  photo- 
graphic plate,  the  settings  standing  out  clear  and  distinct  in 
shadow.  The  imitation  diamond,  on  the  contrary,  cast  a 
solid  blot  of  black,  more  intense  even  than  the  setting. 
This  discovery  will  thus  prove  a  test  of  diamonds. 


Lord  Kelvin  has  been  making  experiments  to  discover 
what  the  effect  of  a  cannonade  of  quick-firing  guns  would 
be  on  board  the  vessel  firing  and  the  ship  subject  to  the  fire. 
He  finds  that  after  fifteen  minutes'  firing  the  survivors  of 
the  crews  of  both  vessels  would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of 
mental,  if  not  physical,  incapacity,  owing  to  the  concussion 
of  the  projectiles  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  the  noise  of 

the  guns. 

^  •  » 

It  is  the  habit  of  a  well-known  English  statesman,  when 
traveling  abroad  alone,  to  fasten  above  his  bed  each  night  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  is  written  instructions  as  to  what 
should  be  done  in  the  event  of  his  dying  suddenly. 


[As  the  days  pass,  and  the  Republican  National  Convention  draws 
nearer,  the  McKinley  boom  grows.  The  other  Republican  candi- 
dates seem  to  be  losing  strength.  A  careful  canvass — made  some- 
times by  political  opponents — throughout  the  Western  States,  shows 
increasing  strength  for  McKinley.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  he  were 
the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  Although  he  is  well  known 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley,  McKinley 's  life  is  not  so  familiar 
here.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  following  concise  account  of 
his  career  will  be  read  with  interest  on  the  Pacific  Slope. — Eds  ] 

Ohio  is  the  mother  of  four  Presidents — Grant,  Hayes, 
Garfield,  and  Harrison.     She  may  be  the  mother  of  five. 

William  McKinley's  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
the  northern  part  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1750  and  settled  in 
Pennsylvania.  His  great-grandfather,  David  McKinley, 
married  Sarah  Gray,  and  had  twelve  children,  one  of  whom, 
James,  came  to  Ohio  in  1810,  bringing  a  son,  William,  who 
went  to  work  in  an  iron  foundry.  This  William  McKinley 
removed  to  Niles,  a  small  town  in  eastern  Ohio,  where  he 
bought  an  interest  in  an  iron  foundry.  Here,  in  a  frame 
building,  two-storied  and  gable-roofed,  part  store  and  part 
dwelling,  the  future  statesman  first  saw  the  light  of  day  on 
January  29,  1843. 

William  McKinley,  Sr.,  was  a  man  of  character  and  strict 
honesty.  His  large  family  was  often  a  burden,  but  he  con- 
scientiously performed  what  he  thought  was  his  duty,  and 
made  every  possible  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  his  children. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  give  each  one  a  good  education  and 
make  useful  men  and  women  of  them.  In  all  this  he  was 
more  than  seconded  by  his  wife,  who  was  a  Campbell.  She 
was  one  of  those  rare  women  whom  Nature  designed  to 
shine  in  any  sphere,  one  whose  soul  was  wrapped  up  in  her 
home  and  the  welfare  of  her  children,  and  who  was  ever 
ready  to  sacrifice  her  own  personal  comfort  that  they  might 
the  better  equip  themselves  for  the  battle  of  life.  This 
plain,  sweet,  simple,  pioneer  mother,  who  had  experienced 
many  of  the  hardships  and  struggles  of  early  Western  life, 
died  recently  at  her  home  in  Canton,  O.,  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year,  one  year  after  the  death  of  her  husband. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  River — the  "beautiful  river  "  in 
Indian  nomenclature — William  McKinley  spent  his  boy- 
hood, went  to  school,  and  joined  the  Methodist  church  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  During  vacations  he  regularly  assisted 
the  postmaster,  whose  name  is  Case  and  who,  appointed  by 
President  Buchanan,  still  adheres  to  his  office  and  his 
Democratic  principles.  Two  of  Mr.  McKinley's  sisters 
taught  school,  one  of  them  gaining  considerable  reputation 
in  her  calling,  and  McKinley  himself  taught  one  term  of 
winter  school.  There  were  ten  children  in  the  family — five 
sons  and  five  daughters — and  they  were  obliged  to  study 
hard,  and  frequently  the  boys  did  odd  jobs  to  help  earn 
money  for  books  and  tuition.  It  was  a  family  full  of  sun- 
shine and  hope,  of  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  parents 
and  of  filial  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  children — an  ideal 
American  home,  where  the  principles  of  religion  and 
patriotism  were  inculcated  from  childhood. 

When  the  Civil  War  began,  all  over  the  North  came  the 
mutterings  and  murmurings  of  assembling  hosts.  Poland 
was  intensely  patriotic  It  was  the  banner  township.  Her 
quota  was  always  full,  and  it  is  her  boast  to  this  day  that  no 
draft  was  ever  necessary  within  her  precincts.  McKinley 
enlisted  in  the  Twenty-Third  Ohio  as  a  private,  and  for 
nearly  four  years  was  with  it  in  all  its  gallant  career,  princi- 
pally in  West  Virginia,  at  South  Mountain  and  Antietam, 
and  in  Sheridan's  campaign  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley. 
Private,  cook,  teamster,  sub-quartermaster,  and  ofttimes, 
because  of  his  industry  and  pleasing  address,  detached  to 
serve  upon  brigade  staffs,  he  at  length  became  the  favorite 
staff-officer  of  Crook,  afterward  the  famous  Indian  fighter, 
with  the  rank  of  major.  McKinley  rarely  refers  to  his  mili- 
tary life,  and  then  only  in  the  most  modest  manner  ;  but  the 
records  show  him  to  have  been  a  brave  soldier  and  always 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

After  the  war,  McKinley  returned  to  Ohio,  and  en- 
tered civil  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  General  Carroll 
desired  him  to  remain  in  the  army,  but  his  tastes  were  for 
literary  and  economic  study,  and  he  declined.  It  is  said 
that  whenever  the  army  went  into  winter  quarters,  debating 
societies  were  organized,  and  that  McKinley  was  an  enthusi- 
astic debater.  McKinley  decided  to  study  law,  and  entered 
the  office  of  Judge  Charles  E.  Gliddon,  of  Mahoning 
I  County,  O.,  and  eventually  took  a  course  in  the  Albany, 
I  N.  Y.,  Law  School,  and  was  admitted-  to  the  bar  in  1868. 
He  was  often  sorely  pressed  for  money  during  this  period, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  a 
sister,  he  would  have  been  compelled  to  discontinue  his 
studies  and  take  up  some  immediate  means  of  earning  a 
living.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Canton,  O, 
in  the  spring  of  1869.  Canton  is  the  county-seat  of  Stark 
County,  and  at  that  time  it  must  have  had  about  six  thou- 
sand inhabitants.  It  is  now  a  city  of  forty  thousand  peo- 
ple, compactly  built,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  centre,  and, 
like  most  Ohio  towns,  it  has  an  open  square  in  the  centre, 
from  which  the  streets  are  laid  out  in  checker-board  fashion. 
The  mainspring  of  the  city's  growth  and  prosperity  is  its 
iron  furnaces,  and  the  people  are  veritable  children  of  Vul- 
can. McKinley  comes  from  a  generation  of  iron-workers. 
His  father  worked  in  the  rolling-mills  until  old  age  forced 
him  to  retire,  and  he  kept  track  of  the  business  until  within 
a  short  time  of  his  death.  There  is  iron  all  through  the 
stock. 

McKinley  took  a  practical  view  of  manufacturing,  and,  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  patron  of  the  mills,  he  became  a  son 
of  the  mills.  He  realized  that  they  were  in  a  great  measure 
the  pillars  of  our  country's  welfare,  and  the  need  of  protect- 
ing them  against  foreign  competition  impressed  itself  upon 
him,  and  in  his  brain  was  born  the  germ  of  the  measure 
which  was  destined  to  make  him  famous. 

Stark  County  at  that  period  was  overwhelmingly  Demo- 


cratic, and  the  Republican  nomination  for  any  : 
thought  only  an  empty  honor.  Some  two  years  afte 
advent  in  Canton,  during  which  time  he  had  become  quite 
popular  with  the  people,  the  Republicans  tendered  Mc- 
Kinley the  nomination  for  prosecuting  attorney.  He  ac- 
cepted, and  at  once  took  the  stump  and  inagurated  a  vigor- 
ous campaign,  and,  to  the  great  surprise  of  every  one,  he 
was  elected.  In  this  contest  he  first  displayed  his  wonder- 
ful ability  as  a  campaigner.  He  served  successfully  for  two 
years,  and  was  re-nominated.  The  Democrats  were  on  the 
alert  this  time,  and  accomplished  his  defeat,  but  only  by  a 
bare  majority  of  forty-six  votes.  This  episode  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  people  to  him,  and,  as  Canton  grew  larger 
and  increased  in  importance,  McKinley's  law  practice  im- 
proved. His  defeat  was  compensated  for  by  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Ida  Saxton,  whose  father  was  a  banker  and  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  in  Stark  County.  This  marriage  ad- 
vanced McKinley  in  Canton,  where  they  began  housekeep- 
ing and  still  own  a  house  ;  but  the  loss  of  their  only  child, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  McKinley's  mother,  pros- 
trated his  wife  and  impaired  her  naturally  delicate  constitu- 
tion to  such  an  extent  that  she  has  been  an  invalid  ever 
since.  McKinley's  constant  devotion  to  his  invalid  wife  has 
made  him  the  women's  candidate.  She  is  a  beautiful 
woman,  of  slender  and  delicate  figure,  possessed  of  manners 
that  captivate  all  who  meet  her.  They  have  lately  cele- 
brated their  silver  wedding. 

The  county  prosecutorship  was  the  commencement  of  Mc- 
Kinley's political  career.  In  1876,  at  the  age  of  thirty-three, 
McKinley  stood  for  Congress,  and  showed  his  splendid 
campaigning  skill  by  defeating  a  host  of  competitors.  He 
represented  the  district  until  1890,  when,  by  a  gerrymander 
and  the  use  of  very  extraordinary  means,  he  was  defeated 
for  a  reelection.  This  canvass  and  his  tariff  bill  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country  and  insured  him  the  nomi- 
nation for  governor,  and  in  the  fall  of  1S91  he  was  elected 
by  a  large  majority.  Two  years  later  he  was  renominated 
and  ran  against  Larry  NeaL,  the  author  of  the  free-trade 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform,  and  was  elected  by  a 
plurality  of  about  eighty-five  thousand.  At  the  close  of  his 
two  terms,  his  Republican  successor,  Asa  Bushnell,  the 
wealthy  manufacturer  of  reapers  and  binders,  received  no 
less  majority.  This  has  made  McKinley  a  Presidential  can- 
didate. 

McKinley  took  Garfield's  seat  in  Congress,  and  succeeded 
to  his  place  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Tariff 
became  his  hobby,  and  he  made  it  a  study.  He  formulated 
a  tariff  bill  in  which  he  protected  things  never  before  pro- 
tected, and  it  eventually  became  a  law.  McKinley  com- 
pelled Harrison  and  Reed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  at 
least  twice  he  wrote  the  platforms  which  committed  the 
Republican  party  to  the  doctrine  of  protection. 

In  1888,  McKinley  received  votes  for  President,  but  did  not 
stampede  the  convention.  Sherman  stood  in  the  way.  He 
was  the  chairman  of  the  convention  held  in  Chicago  in  1892, 
and  received  one  hundred  and  eighty  votes.  This  was  the 
work  of  Foraker,  an  influential  Ohio  politician,  who  was 
seeking  to  ruin  McKinley  for  the  part  he  had  played  in 
Foraker"s  unsuccessful  fight  for  Sherman's  seat  in  the 
Senate.  Time  and  other  influences  have  obliterated  these 
quarrels — Foraker  is  now  United  States  senator-elect  and 
an  earnest  supporter  of  McKinley.  The  politicians  now 
act  in  unison,  and  Ohio  has  but  one  "favorite  son" — Will- 
\  iam  McKinley. 

Mr.  McKinley  is  a  man  of  medium  size,  compact,  active, 

'  and  looks  like  Webster  as  much  as  Napoleon,  and  like  both. 

I  The  secret  of  his  physical  strength  and  wonderful  vitality  is 

a  sound  constitution,  good    digestion,  and  ability  to   sleep 

under  the  most  trying  conditions.     It  is  said  that  Napoleon 

I  could  compel  sleep  by  mere  force  of  will-power,  and  that  is 

what  McKinley  can  do.     McKinley  comes  of  a  hardy  race, 

and  his  family  are  a  healthy  and  long-lived  one.     He  is  an 

inveterate  smoker  of  cigars,  but  outside  of  this  he  does  not 

know  what  excess  means. 

In  making  political  appointments  he  is  exceedingly  care- 
ful, and  then  trusts  his  appointees  implicitly.  He  is  a  man 
of  strong  convictions,  earnest  and  sincere,  and  he  has  al- 
I  ways  led  a  clean  life.  His  face  indicates  a  firm  character. 
He  is  of  a  quiet  disposition,  thoughtful,  and  a  good  listener, 
!  and  his  manner  is  courtly  and  even  gracious,  but  not 
effusive.  Albert  Claypool  White. 

March,  1896. 


The  difference  between  English  and  American  ways  of 
looking  at  the  same  subject  is  strikingly  shown  in  two  arti- 
cles in  the  Youth's  Companion  on  "  The  Bar  as  a  Profes- 
sion." The  Lord  Chief-Justice,  Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen, 
describes  the  qualities,  love  of  the  profession,  industrious 
patience,  common  sense,  and  high  aims  which  are  essential, 
not  for  the  winning  of  great  wealth,  of  which  "the  bar  does 
not  hold  out  promise,"  but  of  honorable  success.  To  this 
he  regards  "  university  culture  as  almost  indispensable," 
closing  with  a  noble  appeal  to  the  young  lawyer  to  re- 
member "  that  he  is  engaged  in  a  profession  which  may 
well  engage  the  noblest  faculties  of  heart  and  of  mind," 
and  that  there  are  higher  interests  than  those  of  his  client  to 
be  fought  for — "  the  interests  of  truth  and  of  honor."  The 
main  point  of  the  article  by  Judge  O.  W.  Holmes,  of  the 
supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts,  is  to  show  that  for 
a  "fighting  success  "  a  university  education  is  not  essential 
— there  is  almost  a  hint  that  it  may  be  an  impediment  ;  but 
that  if  a  young  man  can  afford  "  two  or  even  three  "  years 
in  a  law  school  he  "  will  not  regret  a  month  of  it  when  he 
comes  to  practice."  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
this  assertion,  in  view  of  the  following  significant  figures  : 
Of  the  287  lawyers  in  Congress,  not  one-half  have  been 
through  college — I2g  only  are  college  graduates  ;  50  have 
spent  some  time  at  a  college  or  a  professional  school ;  108 
have  received  only  a  common-school  education. 


Lord  Palmerston  said  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein  War, 
now  over  thirty  years  ago,  that  nobody  understood  the 
cause  of  it  but  himself,  and  he  was  not  sure. 


THE 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Book  by  Harding  Davis. 
Richard  Harding  Davis's  "Three  Gringos  in 
Venezuela  and  Central  America "  appears  at  an 
opportune  time.  Venezuela  is  still  prominently  be- 
fore the  public  eye,  and  the  lesser  Spanish- Ameri- 
can republics  have  their  share  of  interest  as  possi- 
ble claimants  on  the  future  protection  of  the 
United  States.  A  graphic  view  of  these  little 
visited  neighbors  of  ours  is  given  in  the  book,  and 
much  information  is  delivered  in  a  pleasant  and 
unobtrusive  fashion. 

Beginning  at  Belize,  in  British  Honduras,  the 
journey  included  a  trip  over  the  mountains  to  the 
Pacific  on  muleback,  and  a  coast  voyage  to  Pan- 
ama, ending  at  Caracas,  in  Venezuela,  where  the 
party  turned  their  faces  homeward.  An  interest- 
ing portion  of  the  book  is  that  which  relates  a  visit 
to  Puerto  Cortez,  the  head-quarters  of  the  old 
Louisiana  Lottery  Company,  a  point  which  was, 
indeed,  the  original  object  of  the  voyage.  But  the 
party  penetrated  much  further,  and  entered  the 
very  heart  of  Central  America. 

The  discomforts  of  travel,  the  primitive  methods 
of  living  they  encountered,  as  well  as  their  few  ad- 
ventures, are  all  related  in  a  holiday  spirit  of  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  Davis's  fun  is  always  rather  stilted,  but 
he  is  a  traveler  who  knows  how  to  reproduce  vividly 
the  impressions  of  new  surroundings,  and  the  book 
is  like  all  his  work,  entertaining  and  well  written. 
The  latter  portion,  which  describes  Caracas,  the 
"  Paris  of  South  America,"  giving  an  insight  into 
the  views  of  the  Venezuelans  on  the  boundary 
question  and  their  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  is  interesting  from  its  timeliness. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

A  Romantic  Highwayman. 

"Galloping  Dick,"  by  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson, 
recounts  some  half-dozen  chapters  in  the  life  of  a 
highwayman  in  the  time  of  the  Merry  Monarch. 
The  book  is  one  of  rollicking  adventure,  and  the 
incidents  are  told  with  plenty  of  dash.  A  meeting 
with  King  Charles  himself  is  a  merry  episode  in 
Dick's  career.  In  another  he  mounts  on  his  own 
nag  a  fat  bishop,  whose  carriage  has  broken  down 
on  the  road,  and  compels  him  to  play  the  part  of 
assistant  cut-purse  until  the  churchman  contrives  to 
turn  the  tables  on  him. 

The  humor  of  the  book  is  of  a  coarse  kind. 
Galloping  Dick's  talk  reflects  the  freedom  of  the 
times,  and  he  calls  a  spade  a  spade  with  the  lack 
of  squeamishness  to  be  expected  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  road  at  any  date. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

The  Evolution  of  a  Good  Young  Man. 

"The  Apotheosis  of  Mr.  Tyrawley,"  by  E.  Liv- 
ingston Prescott,  relates  the  metamorphosis  of  a 
very  half-hearted  villain  into  an  excellent  and 
worthy  young  man.  The  turning  point  comes 
when  he  rescues  a  pretty  girl  from  drowning  and 
falls  in  love  with  her.  His  advance  toward  re- 
spectability is  checkered  with  difficulties,  however, 
for  through  the  machinations  of  a  pursuing  Phari- 
see, his  billiard  and  card-playing  past  is  being  per- 
petually revealed.  All  other  careers  being  shut  off, 
he  finally  opens  a  coster  monger's  shop,  and  then 
the  tide  of  fortune  turns.  His  wealthy  landlord 
proves  to  be  his  long-lost  uncle  in  search  of  an 
heir,  he  marries  the  girl  he  loves,  and  the  malevo- 
lent Pharisee  is  successfully  checkmated. 

The  story  is  more  romantic  than  probable,  and 
Mr.  Tyrawley  is  so  lily-handed  and  weak-chested, 
and  has  so  marked  a  tendency  to  fainting  fits  and 
lemonade,  that  he  seems  more  like  an  interesting 
heroine  than  a  hero. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

Anti-Matrimonial  Epigrams. 

"  The  Spinster's  Scrip,"  compiled  by  Cecil  Ray- 
nor,  is  a  diverting  little  volume  of  an ti- matrimonial 
literature.  It  contains  quotations  for  each  day  in 
the  year,  culled  from  a  variety  of  sources  and  all 
running  on  love  and  marriage.  Every  diversity  of 
mood  is  represented  from  the  deadly  earnest  of 
Sarah  Grand  to  the  flippancy  of  a  newspaper  joke  ; 
and  the  popular  writers  of  to-day  have  their  say  as 
well  as  the  favorites  of  other  centuries.  George 
Eliot's  trenchant  utterances  crop  up  pretty  con- 
stantly, but  the  writer  oftenest  quoted  is  George 
Meredith,  a  whole  month,  indeed,  being  given  over 
to  him. 

Though  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  sentiment  and 
sentimentality  throughout,  the  bulk  of  the  volume 
is  taken  up  with  gay  quips  and  caustic  sayings 
which  point  to  the  conclusion  that  love  is  a  de- 
lusion and  marriage  a  folly.  Determined  spinsters 
and  bachelors  may  revel  in  these  with  particular 
gusto,  but  they  make  choice  reading  for  all  who  en- 
joy keen  humor  and  bubbling  wit. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Good  Ghost-Story. 
"  The  Lost  Stradivarius,"  by  J.  Meade  Falkner, 
is  that  rare  achievement,  a  good  ghost-story.  The 
musical  atmosphere  which  permeates  the  book  is 
a  fitting  surrounding  for  ghosts,  and  a  certain  musty 
flavor     3d  an    old-fashioned  formality   of    diction 


seem  to  mark  the  tale  as  the  product  of  another 
century. 

The  opening  chapters  are  decidedly  the  best. 
They  describe  the  playing  of  some  seventeenth- 
century  music  which  has  been  unearthed,  the  com- 
ing of  an  invisible  ghost  at  its  sound,  the  creaking 
of  the  wicker  chair  as  he  seats  himself  and  as  he 
rises  to  move  away,  and  the  strange,  evil  influence 
of  the  music.  The  story  moves  on  rapidly  to  the 
spell  the  music  casts  on  the  player,  the  finding  of  a 
wonderful  Stradivarius  in  a  forgotten  cupboard, 
and  the  curse  it  brings  to  the  new  owner.-  But 
here  the  action  begins  to  drag,  and  creeps  and 
thrills  vanish. 

The  short  story  is  the  most  fitting  form  for  tales 
of  ghosts.  Bulwer  Lytton  proved  that  in  his 
"  Haunted  and  the  Haunters,"  perhaps  the  best 
ghost-story  ever  written.  It  is  immeasurably  su- 
perior to  the  mystic  novels  he  produced,  yet  upon 
these  he  expended  a  vast  deal  more  care  and  pains. 
"The  Lost  Stradivarius"  is  far  too  long,  but  by 
dint  of  generous  cutting  it  could  be  transformed 
into  a  ghost-story  that  would  live. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  Diary  of  a  Barrister. 

"  In  Search  of  Quiet,"  by  Walter  Frith,  threatens 
to  be  overloaded  with  details  at  the  start,  but  it 
soon  develops  into  a  story  of  genuine  interest.  It 
purports  to  be  the  diary  of  a  London  barrister, 
who  retires  to  a  country  village  to  write  a  book  on 
law.  He  experiences,  however,  a  healthy  curiosity 
concerning  his  neighbors"  affairs,  and  the  projected 
volume  suffers  while  he  devotes  himself  to  the  ob- 
servation of  a  budding  romance  which  almost  ends 
in  a  tragedy. 

The  diary  form  does  not  burden  the  reader,  the 
author  taking  the  attitude  of  a  looker-on  who  is 
recording  his  impressions  of  other  people  ;  and 
this,  together  with  a  warm  human  interest  pervad- 
ing the  book,  helps  to  give  it  a  semblance  of  reality. 
There  is  much  that  might  be  left  out  of  the  story 
without  being  missed  ;  but  a  sense  of  pastoral  sur- 
roundings is  pleasantly  conveyed,  and  the  writer 
has  a  faculty  of  presenting  a  very  living  group  of 
people,  each  with  his  own  distinct  individuality. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25, 

New  School-Books. 
"  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American 
Literature,"  by  Brander  Matthews,  who,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  a  pleasant  spinner  of  yarns,  light 
essayist,  and  historian  of  the  stage,  is  professor  of 
literature  at  Columbia  College  ($1.00)  ;  Shake- 
speare's "  Macbeth  "  and  the  first  and  second  books 
of  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost,"  with  explanatory 
notes  {20  cents  each) ;  "An  English  Grammar  for 
the  Use  of  High  School,  Academy,  and  College 
Classes,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Baskervill  and  J.  W. 
Sewell  (90  cents)  ;  "  Elementary  English,"  by  Rob- 
ert C.  Metcalf  and  Orville  T.  Bright  {40  cents) ; 
"  Selections  from  Viri  Romse,"  edited  by  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Arrowsmith  and  Dr.  Charles  Knapp  {75  cents) ; 
"  Laboratory  Work  in  Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by 
Professor  Edward  H.  Keiser  (50  cents) ;  and  "  Ob- 
servation Blanks  in  Physics,"  by  William  C.  Ham- 
mel  (30  cents),  have  been  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York. 


Another  Scotch  Story. 

"James  Inwick,  Ploughman  and  Elder,"  by  P. 
Hay  Hunter,  is  another  of  the  Scotch  dialect 
stories  of  which  we  have  already  had  something  of 
a  superfluity.  "With  a  glossary  "  is  the  alarming 
announcement  on  the  title-page,  and  the  glossary 
proves  to  be  a  necessary  feature  of  the  book,  if  one 
would  comprehend  all  the  finer  shades  of  meaning. 
But  reading  a  novel  by  such  aid  is  a  very. sober 
form  of  pleasure,  and  most  readers  will  be  content 
with  what  they  can  get  out  of  the  book  with  the 
help  of  their  unassisted  wit.  And  since  this  is  the 
case,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises  why  it  would  not 
be  simpler  to  improve  matters  by  putting  the  En- 
glish in  the  body  of  the  work  instead  of  in  the 
glossary.    .. 

Stripping  away  the  Scotch  vernacular  would, 
however,  dwindle  away  the  average  Scotch  story  to 
a  surprising  extent,  and  in  this  case  there  would 
certainly  be  little  enough  left  behind.  Neverthe- 
less, the  book  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  those  who 
love  the  racy  Scotch  speech  will  take  pleasure  in 
the  society  of  the  little  group  of  cronies  who  dis- 
cuss kirk  sessions  and  political  problems. 

The  disestablishment  of  the  kirk  is  the  peg  on 
which  the  story  hangs,  and  the  climax  of  interest  is 
reached  when  "Jims"  relates  his  perturbations 
over  the  casting  of  his  vote. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

♦ 

"One  of  Hardy's  Sylvan  Novels. 
"The  Woodlanders "  is  the  latest  volume  re- 
issued of  Thomas  Hardy's  works.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  uneven  of  all  his  novels.  The  animalism 
which  pervades  the  story,  revealed  more  especially 
in  the  characters  of  Felice  Charmond  and  Fitzpiers, 
goes  far  to  spoil  it.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
never  was  a  book  more  deeply  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  the  woods,  more  full  of  penetrating  sylvan 
beauty.  That  rare  faculty  which  Thomas  Hardy 
possesses  of  taking  his  readers  into  a  vivid  new 
atmosphere  is  here  at  its  height.     The  dwellers  in 


this  remote  woodland  are  living,  breathing  people. 
And  if  we  could  dispense  with  Felice  Charmond 
and  her  story,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  part  with 
Marty  South  and  Giles.  Winterbourne.  There  is 
strong  and  beautiful  work  in  the  portrayal  of  these 
two,  and  to  the  power  of  imagination  which  has 
created  them  it  is  possible  to  forgive  the  unlovely 
features  of  the  book.  The  closing  scene,  where 
Marly  stands  at  the  grave  of  Giles,  is  a  masterly 
piece  of  word-painting  which  leaves  a  living  im- 
press on  the  mind. 

Published  by   Harper  &  Brothers,   New    York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

♦ ■ 

New  Publications. 
Marion  Crawford's  "  Tale  of  a  Lonely  Parish  " 
has  been  issued  in  the  Novelists'  Library  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents, 

"  The  Blessing  of  Cheerfulness,"  a  brochure  con- 
taining a  sermon,  by  J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D..  has  been 
published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &:  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
35  cents. 

"  The  Snow  Garden  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Eliza- 
beth Wordsworth,  a  book  of  pretty  fairy-tales  such 
as  children  like,  has  been  published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $150. 

"  Old  Maids  and  Young,"  a  three-volume  En- 
glish novel  by  Elsa  d'Esterre- Keeling,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Union  Square  Library  published  by 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"What  is  Money?  or.  Popular  Remedies  for 
Popular  Ills,"  by  Thomas  May  Thorpe,  who 
therein  delivers  himself  of  more  italics  than  sense, 
has  been  published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Religion  of  Hope,"  containing  seventeen 
sermons  selected  by  Rev.  Philip  Stafford  Moxon 
from  his  work  in  the  ministry  between  1880  and 
1893,  has  been  published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Chained  to  Earth  :  First  Link  Broken,"  by 
Jane  Woodworth  -  Bruner,  an  allegorical  story 
directed  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  has 
been  published  by  the  Worth  Publishing  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Jane  Austen's  famous  novel,  "  Pride  and  Preju- 
dice," has  been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  furnished 
with  an  introduction  by  Austin  Dobson  and  illus- 
trated by  Charles  E.  Brock.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  score  or  so  of  verses  by  Cheiro,  the  expert  in 
palmistry,  ranging  from  the  mystical  and  philo- 
sophic to  narratives  of  the  George  R.  Sims  type, 
have  been  issued  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  If  We 
Only  Knew  and  Other  Poems."  Published  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago. 

"  The  Child- Voice  in  Singing,"  by  F.  E.  Howard, 
choir-master  of  St.  John's  Church,  Bridgeport, 
treating  the  subject  from  a  physiological  and  prac- 
tical standpoint  and  especially  adapted  to  schools 
and  boy  choirs,  has  been  published  by  Edgar  S. 
Werner,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Whirl  Asunder,"  by  Gertrude  Atherton,  a 
novelette  in  which  a  California  girl  and  a  young 
Englishman  have  a  rather  tempestuous  flirtation  in 
the  redwoods  during  the  summer  high-jinks  of  a 
noted  San  Francisco  club,  has  been  published  by 
the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"The  Suicide  Club,"  by  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, containing  the  "Story  of  the  Young  Man 
with  the  Cream  Tarts,"  the  "  Story  of  the  Phy- 
sician and  the  Saratoga  Trunk,"  and  "The  Ad- 
venture of  the  Hansom  Cab,"  has  been  issued  in 
the  convenient-sized  and  dainty  Ivory  Series  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

The  universal  condemnation  of  "  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure "  has  led  to  the  re-issuing  of  several  of  Hardy's 
earlier  novels  in  cheap  form.  One  of  the  best  of 
these  is  "  The  Return  of  the  Native,"  which  is  well 
printed  and  illustrated  as  published  by  Lovell, 
Coryell  &  Co.,  New  York  :  price,  50  cents.  "  The 
Woodlanders  "  is  another,  published  more  cheaply 
by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Crime  of  the  Century,"  by  Rodrigues 
Ottolengui,  a  detective  story  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  murder  of  an  aged  millionaire  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  a  foundling  to  the  station  of  heiress 
to  a  great  fortune,  and  which  introduces  to  us  a 
man  of  intelligence  and  education  who  commands 
an  organized  band  of  criminals,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"Doctor  Cavallo,"  by  Eugene  F.  Baldwin  and 
Maurice  Eisenberg,  is  a  modern  American  novel 
with  a  Jewish  physician  for  its  hero.  He  is  a  pro- 
gressive Jew,  with  noble  character  and  a  broad 
love  for  humanity,  and  the  story  sets  forth  his  war 
against  ignorance,  vice,  and  race-prejudice.  It  is 
not  written  with  the  grace  and  artistic  sense  of  pro- 
portion that  make  a  story  popular,  but  it  evidences 
on  the  part  of  the  authors  much  earnestness  for 
social  and  political  reform  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  Hebrew  literature.  Published  by  the 
authors  at  Peoria,  111.;  price,  $1.00. 


Ivory 
Soap 

It  Floats 


It  costs  a  little  more,  but  with 
chapped  hands  and  clothes  weak- 
t  ned  by  the  free  alkali  in  common 
soaps,  the  housekeeper  soon  finds 
that  Ivory  Soap  is  the  cheapest  in 
th    end. 

The  Procter  It  O.mbli  Co..  Oin'ti. 


THE  COMET 
IS  COMING  ! 


Due  here  about  Saturday,  so  they  say. 
If  you  want  to  get  out  of  the  way,  there 
is  only  one  thing  to  do — 


BUY  A  BICYCLE ! 

There   is  only  one  bicycle   th 
faster  than  the  comet,  and  thai 


BUILT  LIKE  AWATCH- 


WM,    V.    BRYAN, 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Branch, 

314  POST  ST.,    -     San  Francisco. 
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d  Grand  National  Prize  of 


16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina 
laroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poor^ss 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
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*    the  Appetite,   Strengthens   the  7 

?    Nerves  and  builds   up  the  entire  ? 

V    system.  " 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 
Z  New  York: 

1    E.FOUGERA&CO.,26-30N.WilIiamSt.  A 
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have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Foogera  &  Co.,  2J.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


March   16,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


"Anthony  Hope's"  New  Volume. 

In  "  Comedies  of  Courtship,"  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  "Anthony  Hope"  has  gone  back  to  the 
sparkling  effervescence  of  style  which  made  the 
"Dolly  Dialogues"  such  delightful  reading.  He 
is  a  versatile  writer  who  is  not  limited  to  one 
manner,  but  it  is  in  the  play  of  light  dialogue 
that  we  seem  to  find  the  real  expression  of  his 
individuality,  and  in  this  field  he  is  easily  first 
among  writers. 

The  first  story,  "The  Wheel  of  Love,"  is  the 
gayest  of  trifles.  Its  subtleties  of  dialogue  are  as 
difficult  to  catch  and  imprison  as  bits  of  thistle- 
down, and  it  is  full  of  audacious  absurdities  of  sit- 
uation. It  would  be  impertinent  to  ask  the  reader 
to  lend  easy  credence  to  the  constant  coincidences 
and  dove-tailings  of  exits  and  entrances.  But  that 
is  just  what  is  not  expected  of  him.  The  story 
simulates  reality  only  just  far  enough  to  give 
amusement,  and  essays  to  waken  no  deeper  emo- 
tion. There  is  delicate  art  in  the  impressions  im- 
palpably  conveyed,  and  nothing  in  the  story  is  more 
deftly  worked  in  than  the  representation  of  John 
and  Mary  as  the  heavy-weights,  Dora  and  Charlie 
as  the  butterflies  of  society. 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Pool"  is  characterized  by  the 
same  lightness  of  touch,  but  it  is  to  be  taken  a 
shade  more  seriously.  Only  a  shade,  however,  else 
it  would  be  easy  to  pick  flaws  in  its  construction. 
It  is  a  capital  story,  with  some  excellent  bits  of 
character  sketches  most  airily  outlined,  and  it  has  a 
heroine  only  a  degree  less  charming  than  Dolly 
Mickleham  herself. 

These  two  stories  are  the  longest,  taking  up 
three-quarters  of  the  volume,  and  are  better  and 
more  telling  in  every  way  than  the  remaining  four. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Truth  of  History. 

Frank  G.  Carpenter,  the  well-known  newspaper 
writer  who  seems  to  have  stepped  into  George 
Alfred  Townsend's  shoes,  in  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Grant,  gives  her  credit  for  pronouncing  as  ridic- 
ulous a  statement  to  the  effect  that  General  Grant 
was  a  teamster  in  Galena.  What  follows  indicates 
that  Mrs.  Grant  resents,  indignantly,  the  inference 
that  her  late  husband  was  a  teamster.  Replying  to 
this,  J.  A.  Watrous,  another  veteran  journalist,  de- 
clares that  there  is  an  unlimited  amount  of  unques- 
tioned proof  that  be  did  drive  through  south-west- 
ern Wisconsin,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  interest  of 
Grant  &  Son,  of  Galena,  a  year  or  two  before  the 
war.  "  It  is  a  fact,  backed  by  an  abundance  of  the 
best  of  proof,"  he  says,  "  that  when  a  party  of  cap- 
italists rode  from  Galena  to  Janesville,  General 
Grant  was  of  the  party,  and  drove  the  team." 
Continuing,  Mr.  Watrous  writes  : 

"Other  pretty  good  men  have  been  teamsters.  One 
of  the  grandest  governors  Wisconsin  ever  had,  Jerry 
Rusk,  was  a  stage-driver  for  years.  Who  thinks  any 
the  less  of  the  great  war  President  because  Mr.  Lincoln, 
to  keep  the  pot  boiling,  split  rails  ;  or  of  George  Wash- 
ington because  he  once  carried  a  chain  for  a  surveyor? 
Who  thinks  less  of  Garfield  because  he  rode  a  mule  that 
hauled  a  canal-boat?  Garfield  was  a  professional 
teamster,  in  a  way,  but  it  did  not  hart  his  reputation 
when  he  was  great  enough  for  President.  Who  thinks 
less  of  ex  -  Governor  W.  D.  Hoard,  of  Wisconsin, 
because  he  was  a  wood-chopper?  Who  thinks  less  of 
John  M.Thurston,  Nebraska's  senator,  because  he  was 
a  drayman  in  Chicago  at  one  time?  Or  of  ex-Governor 
and  General  Alger,  of  Michigan,  who  drove  a  team  in 
the  pineries  ?  Who  thinks  less  of  Minnesota's  senator, 
Cushman  K.  Davis,  because  he  drove  his  father's  team 
and  held  his  lather's  plow  ?  Who  thought  less  of  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  because,  when  he  first  began  his  minis- 
terial career,  he  was  obliged  to  milk  the  cow  and  do  the 
stable  house-work?  Does  any  one  ever  hold  it  np 
against  Daniel  Webster  because  he  earned  needed  shil- 
lings as  a  chore-boy?  Who  thinks  less  of  Benjamin 
Harrison  because,  when  he  first  began  housekeeping^  he 
was  his  own  chore-boy  and  his  wife  the  kitchen-girl? 
Look  back  into  the  life  of  almost  any  successful  mer- 
chant, manufacturer,  railroad  official,  lawyer,  doctor, 
educator,  publisher,  and  you  will  find  that  some  time  he 
was  glad  to  do  work  for  a  living  that  was  not  better  than 
being  a  teamster." 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Now  that  Stephen  Crane  is  successful,  his  early 
story,  "  Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets,"  is  to  be 
brought  out.  He  could  find  no  one  who  would 
touch  it  three  years  ago,  and  finally  published  a 
few  hundred  copies  of  it  at  his  own  expense.  His 
new  novel,  "  The  Third  Violet,"  will  also  be  pub- 
lished soon. 

Max  Nordau  thinks  that  Alfred  Austin,  the  En- 
glish poet  laureate,  is  the  most  perfect  living  em- 
bodiment of  Anglo-Saxonism  in  literature. 

Gabrielle  d'Annunzio,  the  Italian  novelist,  is 
accused  of  having  stolen  wholesale  not  only  from 
Longfellow  but  from  the  Sar  Peladan's  romances, 
as  well  as  from  Baudelaire,  Flaubert,  Shelley,  Paul 
Verlaine,  and  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

On  February  10th,  the  past  and  present  editors 
of  the  Harvard  Lampoon  celebrated  the  twentieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  that  comic  journal. 
The  event  seems  worthy  of  record,  not  only  be- 
cause the  Lampoon  was  the  earliest  and  has  steadily 
been  the  best  of  illustrated  student  publications, 
but  also  because  it  is  older  than  any  other  surviv- 
ing periodical  of  the  kind  in  America.  It  preceded 
Puck  ;  and  Life  was,  in  a  way,  its  offshoot.  Of  the 
originators  and  early  editors  of  the  Lampoon,  J. 
T.  Wheelwright,  Robert  Grant,  F.  J.  Stimson,  and 


E.  S.  Martin  have  long  been  well  known  among 
the  younger  school  of  American  wits  ;  and  a  sur- 
vey of  the  entire  list  of  editors  would  show  the 
names  of  other  men  who  have  already  won  distinc- 
tion in  letters  or  in  art. 

"  Tess  of  the  DUrhervilles"  is  to  go  on  the 
stage  in  London.  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  who  is 
to  do  the  title  part,  has  gone  to  Dorchester,  Eng- 
land, to  learn  the  local  dialect. 

Apropos  of  translations,  a  recent  writer  says  : 
"The  man  who  could  discover  an  equivalent  in  any 
tongue  for  Milton's  'liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  streams,' 
would  certainly  be  a  poet ;  but  even  then  his  poetry 
would  not  be  Milton's.  The  study  of  a  good  foreign  ver- 
sion of  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  be  found  a  useful 
argument ;  it  is  interesting,  it  is  accurate,  it  is  a  consci- 
entious, and  in  some  places  an  impressive  reproduction  of 
the  scenes  and  sentiments  that  go  to  make  up  the  play  ; 
but  how  far  is  it  from  Shakespeare  •  Turn  but  to 
Othello's  words  :  '  But  yet  the  pity  of  it,  Iago  ! '  One 
can  not  say  that  'Aber  doch  ist  es  Schade,  Iago  ! '  is  not  a 
fair  rendering,  but  the  intolerable  anguish  of  the  speak- 
er's soul  no  longer  pierces  the  sentence  through  and 
through.  We  have  lost,  perhaps  only  by  a  hair's- breadth, 
that  cry  of  immortal  pain." 

The  original  of  Rider  Haggard's  "Jess"  is  said 
to  be  a  lady  of  Pretoria,  whose  husband  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  was  quite  wealthy.  She  was,  how- 
ever, forced  to  leave  him,  and  he  is  now  a  journal- 
istic hack  in  Johannesburg.  He  went  through  his 
fortune  in  a  short  time,  and  then  fell  back  upon  his 
wife's  earnings,  she  having  taken  a  position  in  a 
South  African  opera  company  which  afterwards 
failed. 

A  new  book  by  Julius  Chambers,  author  of  "  On 
a  Margin,"  will  be  entitled  "  Missing  ;  A  Romance 
of  the  Sargasso  Sea"— that  vast,  unexplored  region 
of  the  mid-Atlantic. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  writes  of  the  literary  back  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  : 

"  The  hack  who  would  keep  his  self-respect  must  ever 
have  on  hand  some  spontaneous  work.  It  may  be,  and 
probably  will  be,  un  remunerative :  the  world  does  not 
want  a  man's  best  thoughts,  still  less  does  it  want  his 
[earning.  Very  likely  his  best  thoughts  are  not,  in  fact, 
nearly  so  good  or  taking  as  his  second  or  third  best.  But 
he  does  not  easily  resign  himself  to  believe  this,  and  it  is 
well  for  him  to  put  what  he  thinks  the  cream  of  himself 
into  epics  and  treatises,  which  nobody  buys,  while  his 
skim-milk  finds  a  ready  market.  It  keeps  up  a  man's 
heart  and  self-respect,  and  makes  him,  if  a  hack,  still  not 
all  a  hack,  but  a  soul  which  has  its  hours  of  freedom. 
And  then,  there  is  always  the  mirage  of  posterity  ! " 

Mr.  Lang's  advice  is  sound  and  sensible,  and  he 
has  illustrated  its  wisdom  himself. 

Mark  Twain,  who  is  now  in  India,  says  that  he 
works  from  eleven  in  the  morning  till  it  is  time  to 
dress  for  dinner,  and  then  he  does  not  stop  of  his 
own  accord,  but  because  his  family  drags  him  away 
from  his  desk.  All  the  time  he  works  he  smokes, 
and  he  says  that  he  could  not  work  without  smok- 
ing. He  did  stop  once  for  over  a  year,  but  in  that 
time  he  did  no  work. 

The  younger  Dickens  vouches  for  the  story  that 
Carlyle,  in  response  to  a  request  from  the  author  of 
"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  for  the  loan  of  a  few  au- 
thorities on  the  French  Revolution,  sent  him  two 
cart-loads. 

The  first  volume  of  W.  E.  Henley's  edition  of 
Byron  will  be  issued  next  month  and  one  volume 
each  month  thereafter.  The  poems  will  be  ar- 
ranged strictly  in  chronological  order.  Besides 
the  letters  which  Moore  gave  there  will  be  others. 
A  few  notes  will  be  added  to  the  letters. 

Kirk  Munroe  has  written  a  new  story  for  a  juve- 
nile magazine.  It  is  called  "  Rick  Dale,"  and  con- 
tains the  adventures  of  a  young  Californian,  the 
son  of  a  millionaire. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard — John  Strange  Winter  to 
the  world  at  large — has  just  been  "indulging  in 
another  baby,"  says  an  English  journal.  She  is 
also  the  mother  of  twins,  now  a  healthy  boy  and 
girl  of  eight  years,  named  after  Eliot  Cordelia  in 


"  Cavalry  Life  "  and  Violet  Mignon  in  "Booties' 
Baby."  The  eldest  of  her  four  children  is  a  daugh- 
ter. Her  husband  is  a  civil  engineer,  and  was  for 
some  time  associated  with  General  Gordon. 

Sir  Walter  Besant  says  that  the  so-called  "  penny 
dreadful"  is  rather  moral,  on  the  whole. 

A  firm  of  publishers  in  London  and  two  or  three 
eminent  legal  experts  have  recently  been  struggling 
with  the  problem  whether  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
with  a  man's  name  at  the  top  of  it,  is  libelous.  The 
point  arose  in  this  way  : 

Stuart  Cumberland,  the  thought-reader,  is  just  bring- 
ing out  a  book,  entitled  "  What  I  Think  of  South  Africa." 
The  author  discusses  pretty  much  everything  of  interest 
in  that  very  obtrusive  section  of  the  globe,  until  there 
comes  a  chapter  entitled  "  What  I  Think  About  Cecil 
Rhodes."  It  consists  simply  of  a  blank  leaf.  The  pub- 
lishers had  retained  the  right  to  reject  anything  in  the 
manuscript  which  they  might  consider  libelous,  and,  some 
doubt  arising  in  their  minds,  they  submitted  the  question 
to  two  firms  of  solicitors  who  make  a  specialty  of  libel 
law.  One  held  that  the  blank  sheet  was  perfectly  inno- 
cent, the  other  declared  that  it  was  undoubtedly  libelous. 

Mr.  Howells  is  said  to  be  dramatizing,  with  the 
help  of  Paul  Kester,  one  of  his  best  and  best- 
known  novels,  "  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  which 
William  Crane  will  probably  produce. 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  written  the  following 
concise  statement  as  a  general  answer  to  numerous 
inquiries  as  to  who  she  really  is  : 

"  My  husband  is  Reginald  Walpole  Craigie,  the  grand- 
son of  Colonel  Craigie,  of  the  British  army.  His  grand- 
mother was  Miss  Churchill  and  sister  to  the  Countess 
Cadogan.  Mr.  Craigie  was  destined  for  the  army  (his 
uncle  commanded  the  Eleventh  Hussars),  but  on  account 
of  his  eyesight  he  was  unable  to  enter  a  military  career. 
His  cousin,  Sir  Arthur  Birch,  one  of  the  directors  of  tbe 
Bank  of  England,  got  him  nominated  for  a  berth  in  that 
institution.  He  is  now  in  tbe  securities  department.  My 
father,  John  Morgan  Richards,  is  a  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
James  Richards  and  grandson  of  the  late  James  Richards, 
D.  D.  (Yale),  both  Presbyterians  of  the  old  school.  My 
father  is  a  first  cousin  of  Judge  Field,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Washington,  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Y.  Field.  My 
mother  was  a  Miss  Arnold,  and  is  connected  with  the 
Quaker  family  of  Richardson." 

The  Boston  Transcript  tells  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  walked  into  a  Boston  bookstore  in  search  of 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's  "  Burglars  in  Paradise." 
But  what  she  asked  for,  however,  was  "  Smugglers 
in  Heaven." 

Mr.  Dickens,  Q.  C,  son  of  the  famous  novelist, 
has  several  times  appeared  for  a  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller  he  also  met  in  a  professional 
way.  And  a  recent  client  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Dombey  &  Son,  a  large  tailoring  firm  in  the 
Strand. 

The  circulation  of  a  London  weekly  newspaper 
now  exceeds  a  million  copies.  This  paper  is 
Lloyd's  News,  of  which  1,004,406  copies  were  cir- 
culated recently.  This  is  probably  a  world's 
record. 


The  following  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of 
the  loving  cup  :  King  Henry  of  Navarre,  while 
hunting,  became  separated  from  his  companions, 
and,  feeling  thirsty,  called  at  a  wayside  inn  for  a 
cup  of  wine.  The  serving-maid,  on  handing  it  to 
him  as  he  sat  on  horseback,  neglected  to  present 
the  handle.  Some  wine  was  spilled  over,  and  his 
majesty's  white  gauntlets  were  soiled.  While  rid- 
ing home  he  bethought  him  that  a  two-handled  cup 
would  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this,  so  his  majesty 
had  a  two-handled  cup  made  at  the  royal  pot- 
teries, and  sent  it  to  the  inn.  On  his  next  visit  he 
called  again  for  wine,  when,  to  his  astonishment, 
the  maid  (having  received  instructions  from  her 
mistress  to  be  very  careful  of  the  king's  cup)  pre- 
sented it  to  him,  holding  it  herself  by  each  of  its 
handles.  At  once  the  happy  thought  struck  the 
king  of  a  cup  with  three  handles,  which  was 
promptly  acted  upon,  as  his  majesty  quaintly  re- 
marked, "  Surely,  out  of  three  handles  I  shall  be 
able  to  get  one  !  " 


Correct 
Forms. 

Invitations 

of  finest    quality — 
THAT  ONLY. 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

$100.    BICYCLE  FREE.    $100. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  matchless  "EMPRESS" 
1896  wheel,  we  will  ship  free  of  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States  one  of  our  famous  Sioo  Ladies'  or 
Gentlemen's  Bicycles  to  each  of  the  three  persons  ob- 
taining the  greatest  number  of  words  out  of  the  letters 
contained  in  "The  Empress  Bicycle  Company." 

For  conditions  of  competition  send  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to        EMPRESS  BICYCLE  CO., 
79  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 
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g     No  time  lost  with     C 

§   WHITMAN'S    I 

O  INSTANTANEOUS  i 

g  CHOCOLATE,  i 

SjTaste,  flavor  and  qual- £ 
g'tr  the  best.  Put  npS 
gin  pound  and  half-  j 
Q  pound  tins.  i 

Stephen  F.  Whitman  * 
&  Sod, 

Soltlffr*.  Philadelphia.^ 


FOR   RENT. 


An  elegantly  furnished  sunny  Parlor  Floor 
to  let.  Choicest  accommodations  Strictly 
private.  918  TAX  NESS  AVENUE. 

SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


WHICH  GmLOGOEl^Vou. 

Mandolins.    Violins,    Violin    Music, 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music 
I  Guitars,  Cuitar  Music 
Flutes,,  Flute  Music 
Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  B  ston,  Masi. 


*  Why 
Evans'  ? 

Reasons : 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 
Mountain  Spring  Water. 
Years  in  the  Wood. 
Improved  Bottling. 
Result: 

Finest  Ale  Brewed. 
No  Harmful  Acidity. 
No  False  Ferments. 
No  Cloud  of  Sediment. 

EYAXS' 

India  Pale  Ale 

Sold  by  leading  Hotels, 
Clnbs  and  Cafes. 
[C.    H.    EVANS    «fc    SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles.  Portland. 


It  was  Munsey's  that  made  the  ten  cent 
§H      magazine  possible* 


On  all  news  stands  at  10  cents  a 
copy;  yearly  subscription,  $1.00. 


FRANK  A.  MUNSEY,  151  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


March  16,  1896. 
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Since  the  new  year  the  Baldwin  has  furnished  its 
patrons  with  a  variety  to  suit  all  tastes.  Grand 
opera  was  followed  by  the  classic  and  legitimate, 
and  now  farce-comedy  has  the  field. 

It  has  been  said  that  Charles  Hoyt  makes  a 
larger  annual  income  from  his  plays  than  any 
other  American  dramatist.  This  is  easy  to  believe. 
He  has  had  an  astonishing  vogue,  and  it  nas  lasted 
a  long  time  for  a  vogue  based  on  such  ephemeral 
productions.  He  has  been  popular  not  only  in 
wild  and  woolly  parts  of  the  country,  but  in  the 
strongholds  of  elegance  and  culture.  But  such  a 
popularity  is  preordained  to  short  life.  Hoyt 
plays,  in  their  present  stage  of  development,  are 
as  fleeting  and  evanescent  as  magic-lantern  pict- 
ures. They  are  the  expression  of  a  passing 
phase.  They  are  the  very  foam  of  the  moment, 
the  bubble  in  the  glass.  And  even  before  the 
moment  passes  the  foam  is  blown  away.  Their 
greatest  popularity  has  lain  in  their  perfect  modern- 
ness,  their  position  at  the  very  top  of  the  pro- 
cession. 

Are  they  then  losing  this,  or  has  the  taste  of  the 
public  grown  beyond  them  ?  To  be  the  public's 
jester  is  to  be  always  fresh  and  new,  and  to  catch 
the  public's  humor  even  before  the  public  itself 
knows  quite  what  it  is.  The  moment  the  joke 
ceases  to  be  the  very  latest,  the  humor  the  most 
absolutely  contemporaneous,  then  the  public  looks 
for  another  jester.  Mr.  Hoyt's  muse  is  probably 
quite  as  fresh,  as  blooming  and  up-to-date  as  she 
was  in  the  "Brass  Monkey"  and  "Rag  Baby" 
days  ;  but  so  many  lesser  scribblers  have  borrowed 
her  glory  that  she  is  beginning  to  look  a  little 
haggard  and  passie.  There  have  been  so  many 
inferior,  imitation  Hoyts  that  they  have  taken  off 
from  the  prestige  of  the  real  Hoyt.  Had  he  con- 
tinued to  be  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,  to  arbi- 
trate the  destinies  of  farce-comedy  in  dictatorial 
loneliness,  we  probably  would  have  found  him  ever 
fresh  and  ever  fair.  But  greatness  must  have  its 
imitators,  and,  in  this  case,  we  have  suffered  so 
much  at  the  hands  of  the  imitators  that  we  have 
come  to  regard  the  whole  army  of  farce-comedy 
writers  as  the  natural  enemies  of  the  peace  and 
contentment  of  the  human  race. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Hoyt  showed  a 
tendency  to  shake  himself  free  from  farce  and 
take  to  the  writing  of  plays.  This  period  in  his 
evolution  was  bounded  by  "  The  Texas  Steer  "  at 
one  end  and  "The  Contented  Woman"  at  the 
other.  He  deserted  his  "  early  manner,"  and  un- 
wonted threads  of  comprehensive  plot  were  ob- 
served to  wander  through  his  plays.  It  is  there- 
fore with  deep  regret  that  one  sees  "  A  Milk  White 
Flag  "  revert  to  its  remote  ancestry.  The  old  days 
of  "  A  Bunch  of  Keys  "  rise  up  from  the  dim  past. 
It  is  the  same  fond,  familiar  variety  show.  The 
jokes  are  of  the  same  kind,  the  situations  are  sim- 
ilar, the  humor  is  identical,  even  the  girls  look  just 
like  the  old  ones,  save  for  the  evidences  of  the  in- 
fluence of  a  progressive  epoch  to  be  observed  in 
their  brilliantly  daring  costumes. 

"A  Milk  White  Flag"  belongs  to  "A  Trip 
to  Chinatown"  order  of  performance.  In  these 
two  pieces  Mr.  Hoyt  has  less  real  humor,  more  of 
the  variety  element,  and  more  vulgarity  than  in  any 
of  his  other  farces.  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown" 
enjoyed  a  phenomenal  run,  owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  admirable  specialty  performers  and  to 
the  fact  that  vulgarity  pays.  Moreover,  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  the  character  of  Welland  Strong  was 
delightfully  humorous  and  was  excellently  per- 
formed by  somebody,  whose  name  has  vanished 
from  a  memory  that  now  and  then  gets  up  and  re- 
bels. 

There  is  nobody  so  funny  as  Welland  Strong  in 
"  A  Milk  White  Flag."  The  fun  in  the  piece  is 
not  so  much  in  individuals  as  in  situations,  and  all 
the  world  knows  what  the  Hoyt  situation  is  like. 
The  only  real  humor  in  the  piece  is  in  the  picture  of 
the  militia-men  in  the  first  act.  This  is  a  really 
Hoyt-y  scene.  There  is  the  old  sarcasm  against 
complacent  absurdity  ;  the  old  touch  of  a  fantastic 
exaggeration  ;  the  old  humor,  with  its  combination 
of  demureness  and  spontaneity.  The  picture  of 
the  tin  soldiers,  with  their  gorgeous  uniforms,  their 
manly  breasts  hung  thick  with  medals,  and  their 
devouring  envy  of  the  rival  company,  run  as  a  pet 
extravagance  by  a  millionaire  named  Daly,  is  ex- 
ceedingly clever.  When  a  pretty  girl  passes  the 
window,  they  rush  to  it  in  a  body  and  apply  their 
eyes  to  convenient  field-glasses  that  are  chained 
about  the  window-frames.  Round  the  bar,  which 
is  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  "  The  Armory," 
stand  the  band,  in  a  solid  phalanx,  drinking.  Gen- 
eral  BurJagh,  the  real  soldier,  viewing  this  phe- 


nomenon with  apprehension,  wants  to  know  if  they 
don't  sometimes  get  drunk  and  play  badly.  To 
which  one  of  the  militia-men  answers  complacently  : 
"  Yes,  constantly  ;  but,  as  for  that,  I  never  could  see 
that  it  made  much  difference  in  the  playing  of  a 
band  whether  the  men  were  drunk  or  sober." 

In  this  part  of  the  first  act,  the  real  ability  of  the 
author  and  the  real  merit  of  the  piece  are  concen- 
trated. The  women,  who  occupy  a  great  part  of 
the  other  acts,  are  simply  atrocious.  Mr.  Hoyt 
seems  incapable  of  creating  a  female  character 
which  will  be  endurable.  He  tried  to  do  so  in  "  A 
Contented  Woman,"  and  succeeded  in  producing  a 
disagreeable  dolt  who  did  not  even  have  the  advan- 
tage of  a  good  temper.  But  the  women  in  "A 
Milk  White  Flag"  out-Hoyt  Hoyt.  They  are 
more  vulgar  than  anything  of  the  kind  one  ever  re- 
members to  have  seen  before.  The  girls  in  "  A 
Trip  to  Chinatown,"  who  go  to  the  French  restau- 
rant in  tights,  are  really  flowers  of  refinement  and 
delicacy  compared  to  Mrs.  Aurora  Luce  and  her 
daughter. 

Mrs.  Luce,  in  the  scenes  where  she  weeps  over 
her  dear  departed  husband,  scolds  her  precocious 
child,  and  proceeds  "to  mash" — the  word  is  ex- 
cusable where  Mrs.  Luce  is  concerned — the  two 
colonels,  is  so  triumphantly  coarse  and  vulgar  that 
one  wonders  how  she  even  got  into  a  Hoyt  farce- 
comedy  company.  The  character  is  sufficiently 
disagreeable,  but  Miss  Sara  Maddern  adds  the  fin- 
ishing touch  by  her  manner  of  enacting  it.  One 
does  not  remember  to  have  seen  anything  more 
coarse  in  its  particular  style  than  her  interview 
with  her  daughter,  where  she  orders  that  knowing 
young  woman  to  dress  .herself  like  a  girl  of  niue 
and  pretend  to  be  that  tender  age.  This  may  be 
said  to  be  merely  exaggeration  and  fun  ;  but  what- 
ever it  pretends  to  be,  it  succeeds  in  being  low  and 
repelling. 

When  the  daughter  comes  in  attired  as  a  charm- 
ing child  of  nine,  in  frilled  white  skirts  and  little 
blue  socks,  the  vulgarity  augmented  instead  of 
lessening.  Miss  Clarice  Agnew  learned  the  gentle 
arts  of  dancing  and  singing  at  the  Imperial  Music 
Hall  and  Koster  &  Bial's  in  New  York.  She  is 
said  to  be  the  star  soubrette  of  the  Hoyt  companies 
and  draws  a  correspondingly  dignified  salary.  She 
is  not  so  good  a  dancer  as  the  vivandUrt  who 
danced  on  the  right  and  who  footed  it  featly  to  the 
music  with  the  brisk  precision  of  a  mechanical  toy. 
Miss  Agnew's  song,  in  imitation  of  a  child's  sing- 
ing, with  hoarse  lower  notes  and  little  high  falsetto 
breaks,  was  the  best  thing  she  did.  But  her  dance 
was  not  graceful  or  pretty.  When  she  ended  it  by 
standing  on  her  hands  and  performing  some  extra- 
ordinary evolutions  in  mid-air,  in  which  her  two 
ingenuous-looking  pale-blue  socks  beat  the  elements 
and  a  remarkable  display  of  white  lace  flouncing 
was  awarded  to  the  spectators,  one  would  have  felt 
rather  aghast  if  a  new  idea  had  not  been  suggested 
by  the  yards  of  Valenciennes  edging — why  could  not 
the  women  who  smuggle  lace  through  the  customs 
sew  it  on  their  clothes  that  way  and  say  they  were 
skirt-dancers  and  it  was  part  of  their  legitimate 
wardrobe  ? 

The  sole  and  only  private  soldier  of  the  Ran- 
some  Guards  was  also  the  sole  specialty  performer 
whose  work  passed  the  standard  of  mediocrity. 
There  was  a  whistling  waiter  in  "  A  Trip  to  China- 
town" who  was  supposed  to  have  had  more  to  do 
with  keeping  that  piece  on  the  boards  than  all  the 
other  "  variety  artists "  put  together.  Gideon 
Foote  gives  much  the  same  sort  of  performance. 
His  whistling  is  clear  and  vibrantly  loud,  but  all 
the  first  part  he  was  off  the  key,  and  the  result 
was  painful,  the  quality  of  the  sound  produced 
was  so  peculiarly  penetrating.  His  imitation  of  a 
railway  train  with  the  bones,  and  his  own  shrill 
vocalization  to  furnish  whistles  and  the  panting 
and  gasping  on  the  up-grade,  was  very  clever. 
His  contributions  to  the  specialty  side  of  the  play 
were  an  immense  relief  after  Pigott  Luce's  acro- 
batics and  the  delicate  jokes  of  Mark  Tombs  as  to 
the  keeping  of  the  corpse. 

The  freshness  and  youth  of  the  Hoyt  farce  is 
over.  If  this  most  successful  of  playwrights  clings 
to  the  old  form  his  sun  will  soon  set.  The  public 
are  tired  of  it.  They  will  not  stand  many  more 
successors  to  "  A  Milk  White  Flag."  Yet  bis 
talent  is  as  distinct,  as  original,  as  whimsically 
humorous  and  capriciously  sardonic  as  it  ever  was. 
Let  him  turn  to  the  production  of  legitimate 
comedy  in  that  class  of  society  which  he  appears  to 
understand  so  well.  "  A  Midnight  Bell,"  where 
he  tried  to  write  a  real  play,  was  unsuccessful  and 
flat,  but  it  did  not  deal  with  the  people  that  Mr. 
Hoyt  excels  in  satirizing.  Let  him  write  a  real 
comedy  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridges.  He  knows  them 
and  their  surroundings,  and  as  legitimate  stage 
material  they  are  absolutely  new. 


PARIAHS. 


There  is  a  village  in  the  Canton  of  Berne,  in 
Switzerland,  named  Montavon,  where  all  the  in- 
habitants have  the  same  family  name,  which  is  also 
the  name  of  the  village. 


—  The  new  Russian  bath,  with  needle 
shower,  that  has  been  under  construction  at  the 
Lurline  Baths,  corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets, 
is  now  in  working  order  and  is  proving  a  great  at- 
traction, as  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who  attend 
daily.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  baths,  to- 
gether with  the  priveleges  of  the  swimming-baths, 
has  been  placed  at  50  cents. 


The  Song  of  a  Tramp. 
The  midnight  stars  are  blazing 

From  out  the  welkin  wide. 
And  o'er  the  restless  river 

They  dance  on  its  shimmering  tide. 

While  homeless  and  friendless, 

I  wander  wild  and  free ; 
I  care  for  no  one,  good  or  bad, 

And  no  one  cares  for  me. 

The  north  wind,  fierce  and  hard  with  frost, 
Comes  whistling  o'er  the  moor; 

'Tis  bitter  as  the  faces 
I  meet  at  every  door. 

The  brown  leaves  on  the  oak-trees 

Are  singing  in  the  blast ; 
They  seem  to  think  of  summer  time 

And  dream  of  pleasures  past. 

But  never  a  thought  of  pleasure 

Or  happy  dream  have  I, 
The  spring  hath  no  more  hope  for  me 

Than  winter's  midnight  sky. 

For  then  in  wood  or  field  1  sleep, 

Or  damp  and  loathsome  cave, 
And  now  to  warmer  barn  I  slink, 

A  coward  and  a  knave. 

And  homeless  and  friendless, 

I  wander  wild  and  free  ; 
I  care  for  no  one,  good  or  bad, 

And  no  one  cares  for  me. 

— D.J.  DonaJwe. 


A  Loafer. 
I  hang  about  the  streets  all  day. 

At  night  I  hang  about  ; 
I  sleep  a  little  when  I  ma3', 

Eut  rise  betimes  the  morning's  scout ; 
For  through  the  year  I  always  hear 

Aloud,  aloft,  a  ghostly  shout. 

My  clothes  are  worn  to  threads  and  loops, 

My  skin  shows  here  and  there  ; 
About  my  face,  like  seaweed,  droops 

My  tangled  beard,  my  tangled  hair. 
From  cavernous  and  shaggy  brows 

My  stony  eyes  untroubled  stare. 

I  move  from  Eastern  wretchedness 
Through  Fleet  Street  and  the  Strand  ; 

And  as  the  pleasant  people  press, 
I  touch  them  softly  with  my  hand, 

Perhaps  to  know  that  still  I  go 
Alive  about  a  living  land. 

For,  far  in  front  the  clouds  are  riven  ; 

I  hear  the  ghostly  cry, 
As  if  a  still  voice  fell  from  heaven 

To  where  sea-whelmed  the  drowned  folk  lie 
In  sepulchres  no  tempest  stirs 

And  only  eyeless  things  pass  by. 

In  Piccadilly  spirits  pass ; 

Oh,  eyes  and  cheeks  that  glow  ! 
Oh,  strength  and  comeliness  !    Alas 

The  lustrous  breath  is  south,  I  know, 
From  shrinking  eyes  that  recognize 

No  brother  in  my  rags  and  woe. 

I  know  no  handicraft,  no  art, 

But  I  have  conquered  fate  ; 
For  I  have  chosen  the  better  part, 

And  neither  hope,  nor  fear,  nor  hate, 
With  placid  breath  on  pain  and  death, 

My  certain  alms,  alone  I  wait. 

And  daily,  nightly  comes  the  call. 

The  pale  unechoing  note, 
The  faint  "Aha  "  sent  from  the  wall 

Of  heaven,  but  from  no  ruddy  throat 
Of  human  breed  or  seraph's  seed, 

A  phantom  voice  that  cries  by  rote. 

—John  Davidson. 


—  Race-glasses  with  large  field  of  view 
and  as  light  as  a  feather.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


TlVOIil    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Keeling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Last  Nights  of  the  Merry  Operetta, 

"  A  Trip  through  the  Midway  Plaisance." 
Next  Monday  Evening,  Wallace's  Beautiful  Ballad  Opera, 

-:-    MARITANA    -:- 

Carrie  Roma,  Kate  Marchi,  Irene  Mull,  Martin  Pache, 
John  J.   Raffael,   Ferris   Hartman,  W.  H.   West,  Marcel 
Perron  in  the  cast.     New  Scenery.     Correct  Costumes. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 


To-night  and   all  Next  Week,  Hoyt's  Greatest  Success, 

the    Spectacular,    Military,   and 

Musical  Satire, 

-:-     A   MILK  WHITE  FLAG     -:- 

Fifty  People— Fifty. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 


Beginning  Mooday,  March  16th,  First  Time  Here  of  the 
Picturesque  New  Romantic  Comedy, 

CAPT.  IMPUDENCE,  Or  MEXICO  ! 

By   Edwin   Milton  Royle,  Author  of  "Friends."     Man- 
agement of  Arthur  C.  Alston. 
Carload    of    Special    Scenery.    Costumes,    Properties, 
Calciums,  and  Effects. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 

The  Best  of  the  Year  and  for  One  Week  Only.  Com- 
mencing Monday,  March  16th,  the  Eminent,  Versatile 
Young  American  Comedian,  Mr,  Tim  Murphy, 
in  Hoyt's  Best  Comedy, 

A-    TEXAS     STIEIEIR.    ! 

The  Laughing  Success  of  the  American  Stage, 

Mr.  Murphy  will  be  supported  by  substantially  the 

Original  Company  of  Twenty  People  who  have  appeared 

in  their  respective  parts  more  than  1,600  times. 

March  23d Henderson's  SINBAD 


Morosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of 

THE    SILVER    KING    -:- 


Monday  Evening,  March  16th, 

hoof  of  Goriij_:_ 

THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Cor.  Eddy  and  Jones  Streets. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  S:  Co...  .Lessees  and  Managers 

SEVEN  NIGHTS  MORE  !     Commencing  Monday, 
March  16th,  Closing  Sunday,  March  22d. 

Return,  Owing  to  Recent  Great  Success,  of 

ANNA   EVA    FAY 

The  Fair  Mahatma. 

If  you  want  to  know  about  anything  visit  the  Audi- 
torium and  ask  Miss  Fay. 


Nothing  like  her  performances  ever  hefore 
seen  in  Frisco. 


BAFFLES  THE  DEEPEST  THINKERS. 

DON'T  MISS  IT  NEXT  TIME. 


POPULAR  PRICES 15,  25,  and  50  cts. 


Coming BOB  BUKDETTE. 

NATIVE    SONS'   HALL. 

Mason  Street,  bet.  Post  and  Geary. 
Thursday   Evening,    March     19th,   at  8:30. 

Grand  Concert  and  Vaudeville  Entertainment 

—  GIVEN    BY  — 

FRANK   H.  BELCHER, 

Assisted  by  Miss  Carrie  Roma,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed,  Messrs. 
James  Swineiton,  Frank  Coffin,  R.  Fletcher  Tilton,  Dan 
Ward,  Sam  Tucker,  Robt.  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  W.  H.  Sie- 
berst,  and  Dr.  A.  T.  Regensberger.  Mr.  Eugene  A. 
Beauce,  Stage  Manager. 

Admission,  50  cts.      Reserved  Seats,  75  cts. 
On  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  and  after  Tuesday 
morning.  March  17th. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     TAS    NESS    AVENTTE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  i,  1895. 

MME.  E.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Guaranteeing  Galvanized  Iron. 

costs  us  nothing.  We  say  :  Return  all  faulty  sheets— 
whether  whole  or  not,  no  matter — the  more  the  better. 

It  Is  the  cheapest  way  to  check  our  melters  rollers 
annealers  galvanizers  and  Inspectors. 

Our  sheets  are  supposed  to  be  perfectly  flat ;  our 
Iron  soft  and  workable.  What  if  faults  creep  in  and 
nobody  finds  them  ?   We  shall  lose  our  unique  position. 

Our  price  is  the  standard.  Other  makes  are  sold 
for  less  money — enough  to  acknowledge  the  best,  not 
enough  to  make  it  extravagant. 

Takes  more  money  to  buy  Apollo  and  less  to 
work  it 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Compact? 
Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


March   16,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Edwin  Milton  Royle's  New  Play. 

The  California  Theatre  will  re-open  its  doors  on 
Monday  night  for  the  first  hearing  in  San  Francisco 
of  a  new  play.  Under  its  original  name,  "  Mex- 
ico," it  has  been  seen  in  a  few  of  the  minor  cities, 
but  it  will  make  its  first  metropolitan  appearance 
with  the  more  taking  title  "  Captain  Impudence." 
The  author  is  Edwin  Milton  Royle,  a  Harvard 
graduate  who  became  enamored  of  the  stage, 
married  an  actress,  and  has  met  with  a  fair  measure 
of  success  both  as  an  actor  and  as  a  dramatic  au- 
thor. "  Friends "  will  be  remembered  as  a 
comedy-drama  after  the  pattern  of  "  Our  Boys," 
but  in  "Captain  Impudence"  Mr.  Royle  has 
worked  a  new  field.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Mexico, 
during  the  war  between  that  country  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  a  romantic  comedy  rather  than  a 
war-play. 

Mr.  Royle  will  play  the  leading  part,  that  of  an 
American  army  officer  ;  Selina  Fetter  Royle  will  be 
a  breezy  army  widow  ;  Louis  Henderson,  the  actor- 
pianist  of  "  Friends,"  will  be  a  Mexican  major  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  will  be  made  up  of 
the  company  that  presented  "  Friends,"  with  a  few 
new  faces. 


"  A  Texas  Steer." 
Whether  the  attraction  was  "  The  Wicklow  Post- 
man" or  the  pugilistic  trio — John  L.  Sullivan, 
"  Paddy  "  Ryan,  and  "  Parson  "  Davies  —  the 
Columbia  Theatre  had  a  full  house  on  Monday 
night,  and  its  popularity  has  not  abated  through 
the  week.  Next  Monday  comes  Tim  Murphy,  at 
the  head  of  a  company  of  twenty-one  persons,  who 
will  present  Hoyt's  "Texas  Steer."  The  piece 
has  been  in  existence  seven  years,  but  it  still 
thrives,  and  the  return  of  Murphy  to  the  company, 
resuming  his  original  part  of  Brander  Maverick, 
the  Arizona  cattle-king,  has  given  the  piece  an  ad- 
ditional fillip  toward  popularity."  The  company  in- 
cludes several  clever  people  in  various  lines,  and 
the  play  will  be  elaborately  mounted.  The  en- 
gagement is  for  one  week  only. 


Anna  Eva  Fay  to  Return. 

Miss  Anna  Eva  Fay's  exhibition  of  mind-reading 
and  other  feats  that  are  as  yet  unexplained  by  sci- 
ence have  created  much  discussion  among  the  curi- 
ous. Some  of  her  feats  are  not  unusual,  but 
many  are  new  and  not  explainable  by  our  present 
knowledge  of  mental  phenomena.  During  the 
past  week  many  have  gone  to  the  Auditorium  in 
a  spirit  of  idle  curiosity,  but  Miss  Fay's  feats  have 
left  them  in  a  state  of  wonder. 

She  had  intended  resting  during  the  coming 
week,  for  her  exhibitions  are  a  heavy  mental  strain, 
but  her  success  has  been  so  great  that  the  manage- 
ment has  prevailed  on  her  to  give  seven  more  per- 
formances at  the  Auditorium,  commencing  on 
Monday  evening.  The  suggestion  has  been  made, 
by  the  way,  that  "  those  who  have  missing  friends  or 
have  had  articles  of  value  stolen  would  do  well  to 
consult  '  the  Fair  Mahatma,'  as  Miss  Fay  is  called." 


"  Hoop  of  Gold." 

"  The  Silver  King,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones  and 
Henry  Herman,  has  been  a  great  attraction  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House  during  the  past  week.  It  is 
the  best  melodrama  of  its  type,  and  it  is  cast  with 
the  full  strength  of  the  stock  company,  including 
Darrell  Vinton  as  Wilfred  Denver,  Fred  J.  Butler 
as  "  The  Spider,"  Essie  Tittell  as  Nellie  Denver, 
and  Julia  Blanc  as  "  The  Spider's  "  wife.  The  last 
performances  will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon and  evening  and  Sunday  night. 

Next  week,  "  Hoop  of  Gold,"  a  realistic  spec- 
tacular melodrama  by  Mortimer  Murdock,  will  be 
revived.  It  is  a  strong  play,  full  of  exciting  situa- 
tions.    The  characters  will  be  cast  as  follows  : 

Richard  Wrench,  Darrell  Vinton ;  Welcher  Humm, 
Fred  J.  Butler;  Sammy  Wetherwick,  Frank  Hatch; 
Marion  Scott,  Charles  W.  Swain  ;  Dr.  Hartland,  Charles 
E.  Lothian;  Henry  Bullion,  J.  Harry  Benrimo  ;  Jack 
Littleben,  George  Nicholls  ;  Bobby  Peeler,  William  Gil- 
bert ;  Sergeant  Maguire,  Walter  Gilder:  Ruth  Bullion, 
Essie  Tittell ;  Lizzie  Lovegrove,  Julia  Blanc ;  Tilly, 
Florence  Thropp  ;  Diamond,  Adelaide  Wise. 


*'  Maritana"  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  Maritana"  will  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  next  week.  This  pretty  opera,  which  was 
written  and  produced  by  William  Vincent  Wallace 
in  London,  in  November,  1845,  has  retained  its 
hold  upon  the  public  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
The  story,  whieh  is  taken  from  the  romantic  drama, 
"Don  Oesar  de  Bazan,"  is  unusually  dramatic  for 
an  opera,  and  the  music  is  pretty  and  tuneful 
throughout,  including  some  of  the  most  popular 
ballads  in  English  music. 

The  production  will  be  a  well-appointed  one  in 
point  of  scenery  and  costumes,  and  the  cast  will 
include  Carrie  Roma  in  the  title-rdle,  John  J. 
Raffael  as  Don  Jose\  Martin  Pache  as  Don  Caesar, 
W.  H.  West  as  the  King,  Ferris  Hartman  as  the 
Marquis  de  Montefiori,  Kate  Marchi  as  Lazarillo, 
and  Irene  Mull  as  the  Marchioness  de  Montefiori. 


A  San  Francisco  Singer. 
Frank  H.  Belcher,  a  young  San  Franciscan  with 
an  excellent  basso  cantante  voice,   who  left  here 
some   two   years  ago  to  sing  in  one  of  the  farce- 


comedies,  returned  to  this  city,  not  long  ago,  and 
is  now  going  to  Milan  to  study  for  grand  opera. 
Prior  to  his  departure  he  will  give  a  concert  and 
vaudeville  entertainment  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  on 
Mason  Street,  on  Thursday  evening  next.  He  will 
be  assisted  by  Miss  Carrie  Roma,  Mrs.  Olive 
Reed,  James  Swinnerton,  the  Examiner  artist, 
Robert  C.  Mitchell,  Dr.  W.  H.  Sieberst,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Regensberger,  and  the  Press  Club  Quartet. 
Seats  will  be  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s 
on  and  after  Tuesday  morning. 


Notes. 
Years  ago,  Sadie  Martinot  used  to  act  with  Dion 
Boucicault   in  his   plays.     Now  she  is   taking  the 
same  parts  with  his  son,  Aubrey  Boucicault. 

The  Augustin  Daly  company  will  include  the 
new  piece,  "  The  Countess  Gucki,"  in  their  reper- 
toire when  they  come  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next 
month. 

Fanny  Liddiard  is  making  her  last  appearances 
at  the  Tivoli  in  "  The  Hoolah"  this  (Saturday)  and 
to-morrow  evenings.  She  is  going  East  to  join 
Rice's  forces. 

Nat  Goodwin  and  Francis  Wilson  are  often 
called  on  for  curtain  speeches,  and  respond  with 
exaggerated  imitations  of  Richard  Mansfield's  er- 
ratic oratory. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  have  arranged  for  a 
big  company  from  the  East  to  produce  "The 
Black  Crook  "  soon,  upon  an  elaborate  scale,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Stanford  University  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Club  have  arranged  to  give  a  concert  at  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre  under  the  management  of  Messrs. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 

Professor  D.  M.  Bristol's  thirty  educated  horses, 
when  they  appear  at  the  Auditorium,  will  include 
the  great  equine  mathematician,  Sultan,  and  the 
rope-walking  horse,  Denver. 

Frederick  de  Belleville  and  John  T.  Sullivan  are 
to  enact  the  Spanish  spy  and  Cuban  patriot  in  a 
new  melodrama  which  is  to  be  the  first  of  the  crop 
called  forth  by  the  Cuban  war. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  be  here  in  May,  appearing  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre.  He  will  be  seen  in  "  Ambi- 
tion," "A  Gilded  Fool,"  "In  Missoura,"  "David 
Garrick,"  and  "  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings." 

Maurice  Barrymore  has  written  a  play  which  he 
calls  "  Roaring  Dick  Sc  Co."  He  is  to  play  the  star 
part  himself.  The  play  is  said  to  be  somewhat  like 
"  Captain  Swift,"  in  which  Barrymore  made  a  hit. 

It  will  be  ten  years  since  "  Bob"  Burdette  has 
been  heard  or  seen  in  San  Francisco.  He  will  give 
one  of  his  humorous  entertainments  at  the  Audi- 
torium on  the  night  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  this 
month. 

Richard  Stahl's  "Said  Pasha  "  is  to  be  revived  at 
the  Tivoli,  after  the  week  of  "  Maritana."  Balfe's 
"Rose  of  Castile"  will  follow,  and  after  it  will 
come  a  revised  version  of  "  Blue-Beard,"  as  an 
Easter  burlesque. 

"The  Courier  of  Lyons,"  the  new  play  in  which 
James  O  Neil  is  soon  to  be  seen  here,  is  an  adapta- 
tion, made  especially  for  him,  of  the  same  French 
play  which  Henry  Irving  has  made  familiar  under 
the  name  of  "  The  Lyons  Mail." 

Robert  Mantell  is  to  appear  at  the  California 
Theatre  shortly.  During  his  engagement  he  will 
present  the  new  play  written  for  him  by  Espy 
Williams.  It  is  a  romantic  piece,  full  of  adventure 
and  intrigue,  and  gives  opportunity  for  some  hand- 
some costuming. 

Henderson's  American  Extravaganza  Company 
comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  March  23d. 
The  troupe  includes  one  hundred  and  twenty  per- 
sons, and  they  will  present  a  revised  version  of 
"  Sinbad,"  with  new  scenery,  costumes,  and  ballets. 
It  has  been  very  successful  in  Denver,  in  spite  of 
the  recent  severe  snow-storms. 

It  was  not  the  original  intention  that  there  should 
be  Sunday-night  performances  of  "  A  Milk  White 
Flag "  at  the  Baldwin,  but  the  demand  for  seats 
has  been  so  lively  that  the  management  has  de- 
cided to  give  special  performances  on  each  of  the 
three  Sunday  nights  of  the  engagement.  The 
first  will  take  place  to-morrow  night. 

Corbett's  decline  in  pugilism  may  remove  him 
from  the  stage,  and  Fitzsimmons,  the  new  cham- 
pion, is  too  uncouth  and  ugly  for  "the  drama," 
but  John  L.  Sullivan  still  holds  his  popularity. 
Powell  Street,  in  front  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  was 
blocked  on  Monday  night  about  theatre-time  by 
the  crowds  who  had  come  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
ex-champion  as  he  entered  the  theatre. 

Emma  Calv6,  according  to  a  floating  paragraph, 
is  a  Spaniard.  Her  real  name,  we  are  told,  is 
Emma  de  Roquer,  and  she  was  born  in  Madrid  of 
a  Spanish  father  and  a  mother  from  Avignon  ;  her 
father,  a  civil  engineer,  died  leaving  her  the  eldest 
of  a  large  family  of  children.  All  this  is  credible 
enough,  but  the  tale  becomes  rather  gauzy  when  it 
goes  on  to  ascribe  to  the  present  Carmen  a  voca- 
tion for  a  religious  life  and  a  great  disappointment 


at  having  to  turn  to  the  stage  to  support  her 
brothers  and  sisters.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  story 
is  made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  astonishing  the  theatrical 
quidnuncs.  She  has  offered  Herbert  Kelcey,  with 
whom  she  was  supposed  not  to  be  on  speaking 
terms,  the  position  of  leading  man  in  the  company 
which  she  is  to  take  out  on  her  starring  tour,  and 
she  has  made  a  similar  offer  to  Effie  Shannon  to  be 
her  leading  woman.  Both  Kelcey  and  Miss  Shan- 
non intended  to  be  stars  themselves,  next  season, 
but  Miss  Cayvan's  offer  is  said  to  be  so  handsome 
that  they  will  probably  accept  it. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  production  in  Paris  of 
"  Mile.  Fifi,"  adapted  from  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
story,  an  amusing  story  is  told.  The  French  censor, 
it  seems,  went  to  the  theatre,  and  found  that 
Prussian  soldiers  were  to  be  shown,  and  that  there 
were  many  expressions  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
soldiers  attacking  France  and  the  courage  of  its 
soldiers.  "This  must  not  be!"  he  said,  and  ran 
his  pencil  through  expressions  that  he  thought 
likely  to  lead  to  a  row.  "  Right  !  "  said  the  man- 
ager ;  "you  have  done  your  duty,  and  you  can 
wash  your  hands  of  the  whole  affair."  That  night 
the  play  was  produced,  and  the  censor's  objections 
ignored.  Nothing  happened,  nothing  was  said. 
The  government  had  done  its  duty,  and  the 
manager  took  all  responsibilities. 


THE  G-D*'CHlCAGO" 

Young   Ladies-  Waist. 

GAGE-DOWNS  CO.,  Mfh'S 

Chicago.    III. 


SCHWEITZER  I  CO.,  San  Francisco, 

Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Telegram  from  Russia: 

"  SEND  TO  ANITCHKOFF  PALACE, 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE  DOZEN  VIN  MARIANI,  FOR 
HER  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  EM- 
PRESS OF  RUSSIA." 

Ordered  by  the  Court  Physicians. 

A  subsequent  letter,  ordering  a  furtber  sup- 
ply of  fifty  bottles  '■  Yin  Mariani,"  states  that 
H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  its  use. 


YIN  MARMI 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health,  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for  "  Yin  Mariani"  at  all  Druggists. 

For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of?ioted  Celebrities,  write  to 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  52  W.  15th  St.,  Hew  York 

Paeik:J1  Bd.  Hnussmann. 
TjOXDqs  :  23S  Oiford  Street. 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-OF  THJE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wtaicb 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froni  Market  St. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Pnelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 
a  staple 
family  and 
sj   medicinal 
whiskey 
for  a 
quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

cfe    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Little  Grains  of  GOLD  DUST, 

Tidy,  thrifty  -wife- 
Clean,  contented  household, 

Long  and  happy  life. 


Gold  Dust 

WASHING 
POWDER. 

finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  heart  and 
home  of  every  thrifty,  thoughtful  house- 
<{p  keeper  who  once  gives  it  a  triaL  A  little 
of  this  famous  preparation  in  your 
water  next  cleaning  day,  will  prove 
its  value  beyond  all  farther  doubt. 
Try  it  and  enjoy  rest,  comfort  and 
happiness  with  thousands  of  others. 

The  N.  K.  Falrbank  Csmpany, 

Bt.  Loula,  Oldoan  V*w  Twt 

Boston,  PhBad^pbl*. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  16,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Sunday  Examiner, 
there  is  an  entire  page  given  up  to  pictures  of 
young  women  who  have  sent  in  their  photographs 
requesting  hints  as  to  dressing  their  hair.  This  is 
in  response  to  an  invitation  from  the  Examiner. 
We  notice  that  the  photographs  sent  voluntarily 
have  only  the  initials  of  the  young  women  ap- 
pended. When  it  is  considered  that  the  Examiner 
a  week  before  printed  a  number  of  photographs  of 
well-known  young  ladies  in  San  Francisco  without 
their  permission,  and  printed  their  full  names,  the 
fact  that  the  pictures  printed  at  the  Examiners 
invitation  have  only  the  initials  appended  is  re- 
markable. It  speaks  volumes  for  the  Examiner's 
peculiar  code  of  courtesy— or  rather  discourtesy. 


of  its  euphony  and  its  aptness.  It  is  a  pity  that 
there  are  not  in  San  Francisco  apartments  such  as 
there  are  in  New  York — that  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
bachelors.  Doubtless  the  ladies  think  that  there 
are  already  enough  drawbacks  to  matrimony  here 
in  the  shape  of  clubs. 


However,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there.  What 
we  intended  to  speak  of  was  the  matter  appended 
to  the  pictures  by  the  Examiner's  "  Hair-Dresser." 
This  specialist  proceeds  to  give  advice  to  young 
women  as  to  the  management  of  their  hair.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  balderdash  printed  in  the  news- 
papers under  headings  such  as  "  For  Women 
Only,"  "  Hygienic  Toilet  Hints,"  etc.,  but  this  stuff 
in  last  Sunday's  Examiner  is  easily  first  in  folly. 
Here  is  a  specimen  extract :  "  Beef  and  more  beef 
must  be  the  motto  of  the  woman  whose  hair  is 
scant  and  pale.  This  will  supply  the  iron  which 
gives  color  and  strength  to  skin  and  hair."  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  where  the  iron  is  going  to 
come  from  in  "  beef  and  more  beef,"  unless  it  ad- 
heres to  it  from  the  gridiron.  Beef  cattle  are 
graminivorous  and  not  ferruginous  animals.  As  to 
whether  the  administration  of  iron  does  or  does 
not  "  give  color  and  strength  to  skin  and  hair  "  is  a 
moot  point.  Many  physicians  believe  that  the  tons 
of  iron  which  are  annually  given  to  patients  in  the 
shape  of  "  elixir  ferri.,"  iron  sulphides  and  sul- 
phates, pyro-phosphate  of  iron,  "ferri.  carb.  and 
ferri.  sulph.,"  are  not  assimilated  by  the  digestive 
organs,  or  ever  appreciably  affect  the  blood.  It  is 
true  that  old-fashioned  physicians  still  freely  pre- 
scribe iron  for  pale  and  anasmic  patients.  But 
modern  physicians  entertain  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
assimilability  of  iron. 

As  to  a  diet  of  "beef  and  more  beef,"  if  the 
Examiner's  specialist  inculcates  this  idea  into  its 
woman  readers,  the  principal  result  will  be  at  first 
digestive  trouble,  followed  by  grave  organic  disor- 
ders. The  first  symptom  of  this  will  doubtless  be 
skin  eruptions.  To  explain  this  in  a  way  which 
we  hope  the  Examiner's  specialist  will  under- 
stand, it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  glyco- 
cholic  and  taurocholic  acids,  which  are  the  princi- 
pal constituents  of  the  bile,  are  made  up  almost 
entirely  of  the  albuminoid  or  nitrogenous  elements 
of  the  human  dietary;  that  if  "beef  and  more 
beef"  be  eaten  by  women  without  violent  exercise 
to  produce  the  requisite  metabolism,  it  will  unduly 
increase  the  albuminoid  element  in  their  dietary  ; 
that  this  will  result  in  a  clogging  of  the  bile-ducts, 
through  the  forced  over-production  of  the  bile  acids 
of  which  we  speak  ;  that  this  will  certainly  result 
in  functional  hepatic  disorder,  and  possibly  in 
chronic  hepatic  disorder  ;  that  this  will  invariably 
result  in  skin  eruptions  and  pimples.  The  Ex- 
aminer's accomplished  specialist  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Let  us  see  that  we  have  one-third  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  cereals,  and  two-thirds  well-cooked 
meats."  Another  blunder.  The  convicts  at  San 
Quentin,  robust,  hard-fisted  men,  who  are  now 
breaking  rocks  on  the  Greenbrae  road,  are  not  re- 
ceiving as  high  a  percentage  of  albuminoid  food  as 
is  here  indicated.  Yet  this  Examiner  writer  would 
give  to  presumably  weak  women,  already  probably 
not  in  good  health,  more  animal  food  than  a  robust 
man,  working  hard  with  his  hands  by  day  in  the 
open  air,  could  assimilate. 


Some  of  the  other  blunders  in  the  article  are 
amusing  ;  but  they  are  too  numerous  to  take  up 
in  detail.  The  assertions  that  "  olive  oil  is  a  hair 
food  "  and  that  "yellow  vaseline  is  good  ...  to 
aid  the  scalp  in  the  work  of  absorption "  are 
equally  absurd.  Vaseline  is  a  mineral  oil.  The 
human  scalp  can  not  absorb  a  mineral  oil.  The 
only  purpose  that  a  mineral  oil  could  serve  upon 
the  scalp  or  hair  is  that  of  a  purely  mechanical 
lubrication.  The  only  thing  which  could  reason- 
ably be  called  a  "  hair  food"  is  another  animal  oil, 
and  probably  lanoline,  the  one  most  closely  analo- 
gous to  the  human  fat,  would  be  a  "hair  food,"  if 
any  such  thing  existed.  But  to  talk  about  a  min- 
eral oil  being  absorbed  by  the  scalp  shows  the 
pitch  of  technical  knowledge  to  which  the  Ex- 
aminer's specialist  has  attained.  We  should  ad- 
vise women  to  pay  no  attention  to  any  of  the 
recommendations  made  in  an  article  which  shows 
such  dense  and  all-pervading  ignorance. 

Among  the  many  bachelor  apartments  which  now 
are  so  numerous  in  New  York  city,  and  whose 
absence  is  so  much  deplored  by  well-to-do  bachelors 
in  San  Francisco,  there  is  one  that  is  very  aptly 
named.  It  is  on  Madison  Avenue,  and  is  called 
"  The  Cloister."  In  the  midst  of  the  meaningless 
English  names  which  so  many  New  York  apart- 
■■:.'.-    3uses  bear,  this  name  is  striking  by  reason 


An  article  in  a  recent  periodical  speaks  of  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Americans  abroad  by  the 
Europeans  with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact. 
At  a  German  watering-place,  last  season,  a  group 
of  foreigners  were  remarking  on  the  conduct  of 
some  Americans.  A  German  officer  said  to  an 
American,  apropos  of  that  fact :  "  Why  do  your 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  do  so  much  dress- 
parade  business  at  a  country  hotel  in  a  strange 
country  ?  We  Germans  would  never  think  of 
putting  on  evening  clothes  for  the  smoking-room 
of  a  hotel."  The  American  was  unable  to  reply. 
This  has  struck  many  others  beside  this  German. 
All  over  the  Continent  you  will  find  in  hotels 
American  tourists  carefully  putting  on  evening 
clothes  to  sit  down  at  the  table  d'hote,  while  they 
are  about  the  only  people  there  thus  carefully 
attired.  The  Germans,  Italians,  English,  and 
French  traveling  on  the  Continent  do  not  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  garb  them- 
selves so  carefully  for  the  dining-room  of  an  or- 
dinary hotel,  as  this  German  officer  said.  In  fact, 
the  sneer  of  many  foreigners,  who  speak  English, 
about  many  of  these  Americans  is  "over-dressed 
and  under-bred." 

A  new fin-de-sexe  costume  has  just  appeared  in 
Paris.  It  is  called  the  jufe  pantalon.  Its  mys- 
teries are  thus  described  :  "  By  letting  down  two 
cords  that  run  in  small  rings  and  buttoning  some 
brandenbourgs  between  hem  and  waist,  you  have 
a  long  skirt.  Draw  up  the  cords  and  undo  the 
brandenbourgs,  and  you  have  a  pair  of  cycling 
trousers.  The  trimmings  of  the  jacket  are  mili- 
tary, but  the  air  of  the  costume  is  quite  feminine." 

An  animated  discussion  is  going  on  in  England 
over  the  question  of  granting  university  degrees  to 
women.  The  Senate  of  Cambridge  University 
debated  it  last  week,  and  the  masters  of  the  various 
colleges  differ.  The  master  of  Magdalen  was 
neutral.  The  master  of  Peterhouse  thought  that 
women  should  receive  nothing  more  than  B.  A. 
The  master  of  Trinity  thought  that  men  had  suf- 
fered very  little  from  the  intrusion  of  women,  and 
advocated  that  they  should  have  all  the  privileges 
of  the  university.  He  could  not  see  why  women 
should  not  be  lecturers,  professors,  or  even  vice- 
chancellors.  The  most  glorious  personages  of  En- 
glish history  lived  under  Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Queen  Victoria.  But  Oxford,  on  March  3d,  voted 
against  giving  degrees  to  women  by  a  vote  of  215 
to  140. 

A  question  of  the  etiquette  of  audiences  arose 
last  week  in  New  York,  when  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety's concert  was  given.  Mr.  Joseffy  played  the 
second  Brahm  concerto,  which  threw  the  audience 
into  a  state  of  intense  enthusiasm.  He  was  called 
out  a  dozen  times,  and  yet  the  audience  persisted 
in  its  applause.  Finally  Mr.  Damrosch,  the  con- 
ductor, made  as  if  to  proceed  with  the  programme, 
but  the  audience  kept  up  their  applause.  Mr. 
Damrosch  waved  his  baton,  and  began  the  next 
number.  The  sounds  of  the  orchestra  were 
drowned,  however,  by  the  noise  of  the  audience. 
Mr.  Damrosch  then  rapped  sharply  upon  his  desk, 
and  the  musicians  and  the  audience  both  became 
silent.  He  turned  to  the  audience,  and  gave  them 
a  sharp  rebuke  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
conducted  themselves,  saying  to  them  that  to  ask  a 
pianist,  no  matter  how  much  he  might  have  pleased 
them,  to  add  to  his  exhausting  labors  after  playing 
such  a  concerto  was  neither  an  appreciation  of  his 
art  nor  an  evidence  of  good  manners.  The  audi- 
ence very  sensibly  accepted  the  rebuke  and  the  per- 
formance went  on. 

A  correspondent  in  a  recent  periodical  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  an  official  ball  in  a  North 
German  duchy.  The  hour  for  beginning  the  ball 
was  eight.  Everybody  was  punctual.  The  official 
residence  of  the  state  minister  was  blockaded  with 
carriages  at  ten  minutes  to  eight,  and  armies  of 
footmen  ushered  the  guests  to  the  staircase  and 
dressing-rooms.  Dance  programmes  were  used, 
and  it  was  a  mark  of  honor  for  a  lady  to  grant  a 
square  dance.  According  to  this  correspondent, 
the  waltzes  were  played  about  twice  as  fast  as  in 
America,  and  as  none  of  the  Germans  reverse,  it 
was  not  uncommon  to  see  couples  so  dizzy  that 
they  reeled.  The  buffet  was  popular  all  the  even- 
ing, and  was  heaped  with  cheese  sandwiches, 
sausage  sandwiches,  egg  sandwiches,  sugared  cakes, 
and  oceans  of  punch,  but  no  beer.  At  eleven 
o'clock,  the  supper-room  was  thrown  open,  and 
an  elaborate  meal  was  served,  including  soup, 
oysters  (after  the  soup),  and  great  dishes  of  meat 
with  smoking  tureens  of  gravy.  A  couple  of 
Americans  dancing  in  the  American  style,  revers- 
ing, and  the  lady  dancing  backward,  filled  the 
Germans  with  amazement,  and  all  the  couples 
stopped  to  see  it.  The  ball  was  a  very  brilliant 
affair,  owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many  officers 
in  uniform.     Many  of  them  were  gorgeous.     One 


of  the  Hussar  regiments  had  particularly  hand- 
some uniforms  and  patent-leather  boots  coming 
above  the  knee.  It  is  extraordinary  how  these  offi- 
cers can  keep  up  with  the  expenses  entailed  by 
their  social  duties,  for  many  of  them  have  salaries 
which  amount  to  scarcely  more  than  an  American 
school-boy's  pocket-money. 


In  the  last  number  of  Vogue  there  was  a  picture 
entitled  "A  Bud  Dinner,"  and  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  as  to  whether  the  artist  intended  it  with 
a  subtle  satire  or  whether  he  drew  it  "straight." 
There  are  in  sight  two  very  young  men  and  three 
very  young  women,  while  at  the  end  of  the  table 
is  seated  a  handsome  man  with  a  pointed  beard  ; 
he  is  a  little  gray  on  the  temples  and  a  little  gray 
on  the  chin— probably  the  hapless  host.  All  of  the 
people  at  this  dinner  have  their  faces  turned 
slightly  sideways  in  order  to  show  the  intense 
vacuity  upon  the  countenances  of  all,  except  the 
unfortunate  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.  As  if  to 
add  to  the  general  vacuity,  the  butler,  who  stands 
to  the  left  of  his  master,  has  upon  his  countenance 
an  expression  of  the  most  profound,  the  most 
utter,  the  most  comprehensive  vacuity  that  ever 
even  a  butler  wore.  The  mere  sight  of  the  picture 
gives  one  a  mental  weariness.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
fortunate  thing  in  nature  that  the  buds  so  speedily 
grow  old. 

In  a  recent  Paris  letter  in  Harper's  Bazar,  the 
writer  says  that  a  Frenchman  without  society  can 
not  exist.  You  remember  a  remark  in  one  of 
Guy  de  Maupassant's  books  when  Bel-Ami  tells 
George  Forester,  when  he  is  invited  to  dinner,  that 
he  has  not  a  dress-suit.  Forester  is  stupefied, 
"You  haven't  a  dress-suit  ?"  he  says;  "  better  be 
without  a  bed  in  Paris  than  without  a  dress-suit." 
This  is  true  to  a  large  extent.  There  are  many 
Frenchmen  whose  family  and  position  force  them 
to  keep  up  their  standing  in  society.  And  there 
are  many  of  them  who  have  absolutely  no  means, 
and  who  can  not  accept  clerkships  and  similar  posi- 
tions owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  interfere  with 
their  social  standing.  As  one  of  them  said  :  "  One 
can  only  work  at  certain  kinds  of  things  here. 
Once  I  have  lost  my  equality  with  my  friends,  I  can 
never  get  it  back,  and  those  particular  positions  are 
almost  impossible  to  get."  Probably  that  is  the 
reason  that  so  many  young  Frenchmen  in  Paris  re- 
cently have  been  convicted  of  black-mail,  which 
they  apparently  consider  a  more  gentlemanly  occu- 
pation than  keeping  books. 

Vogue  in  its  last  number  answers  a  question  in 
regard  to  going  up  and  down  stairs.  That  journal 
replies  that  the  woman  should  always  precede  the 
man  where  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  misad- 
venture occurring.  In  going  into  a  theatre,  or  en- 
tering a  church  or  restaurant  or  public  conveyance 
where  there  may  be  a  crush  or  a  crowd  or  question 
about  seats,  the  man  precedes  the  woman,  but 
everywhere  else  the  woman  precedes  the  man.  As 
to  going  upstairs,  this  journal  remarks  that  "  there 
is  an  absurd  idea,  which  is  practically  obsolete  to- 
day, that  in  going  upstairs  the  man  should  pre- 
cede the  woman,  because  there  might  be  some 
vestige  of  chance  that  the  man  would  see  the 
woman's  ankles  in  case  she  is  ahead  of  him."  It 
is  true  that  this  absurd  idea  still  exists  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  axiom  that  the  woman  who  modestly 
draws  back  and  allows  the  gentleman  to  precede 
her  on  going  upstairs  is  afraid  to  show  her  ankles, 
but  probably  for  the  reason  that  her  calves  have 
slipped  down. 


Tact. 
Hail,  graceful  Tact !     That  to  no  fool  denies 
A  charm  to  tame  the  wild  and  cheat  the  wise. 
And,  without  lying,  reaps  the  gain  of  lies. 

That  courteous  ever,  kills  without  a  blow, 
And  with  a  yes,  contrives  to  act  a  No. 
And  can  compress  a  volume  into  "  Oh  !  " 

That  wins  by  losiDg  ;  and  by  serving  reigns. 

By  silence  argues  ;  and  by  giving  gains  ; 

That  throws  its  stones,  yet  saves  its  window-panes; 

That  looks  like  porcelain,  when  'tis  made  of  delft ; 
And,  pilfering,  by  its  very  storm  of  pelf, 
Tricks  all  the  world  ;  yes,  even  tricks — Itself. 

— A  non. 


Mrs,  Bowers — "I  do  wish  you  would  go  to 
church  with  me  occasionally.  How  are  people  to 
know  that  I  am  married,  if  they  never  see  you  with 
me?"  Mr.  Bowers — "Easy!  Take  the  children 
with  you." — Puck. 


"Pearl  top  "  is  nothing. 

"  Pearl  glass  "  is  nothing. 

"Index  to  Chimneys"  is 
nothing. 

"  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh   Pa 
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mending: 

Not  the  Merchant. 

He  wants  to  make  as  much  as  he  can  by 
selling  you  inferior  bindings  which  he 
claims  are  "just  as  good  "  as  S.  H.  &  M. 
But  you  Jo  the  mending.     Insist  on  having 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding  and  you 

save  the  mending. 

If  vour  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 

will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials. 
olheS.  H.  &M  Co,  P.O.  Box  699.  New  York  City 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

85T  Send  for  Circulars. 
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Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1ST  7  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  — can  be  ob- 
tained at  tbis  office. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Miss  Lucy  W.  Lewis,  of  Randolph, 
Mass.,  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
lady,  writes  under  date  of  Jan.  22.  1S95  : 
"I  can  speak  only  in  praise  of  '  Ripans 
Tabules.'     I  am  troubled  by  what  my 
physician  has  called  Nervous  Dyspepsia. 
My  work,  that  of  a  school-teacher,  often 
brings  on  a  state  of  intense  nervousness, 
which  prevents  digestion  and  results  in 
severe  headaches.     I  have  found  that  by 
watching  my  feelings,  and  taking  a 
Tabule  with  meals— as  I  feel  myself 
becoming  tired  and  nervous — I  get  relief 
at  the  time  and  prevent  further  trouble. 
I  have  derived  much  benefit  during  the 
time  I  have  used  them,  and  do  not 
intend  to  be  without  them." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.Jio  cents. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  Mr.  Whistler,"  said  the  gushing  lady  visitor  to 
the  cynical  artist,  "  why  do  you  never  paint  a 
storm  at  sea  ?  "  "  My  dear  lady,  I've  often  tried, 
but  unfortunately  I  paint  in  oils,  and  as  soon  as  I 
spread  my  colors,  the  waves  subside,  and  the  sea 
becomes  as  calm  as  a  duck-pond." 


Lord  Tenterden  one  day,  at  his  own  table,  asked 
a  county  magistrate  if  he  would  take  venison. 
"Thank  you,  my  lord,  boiled  chicken,"  was  the 
reply.  His  lordship  had  contracted  an  inveterate 
habit  of  keeping  himself  and  everybody  else  to  the 
precise  matter  in  hand.  "That,  sir,"  said  the 
judge,  "is  no  answer  to  ray  question.  I  now  ask 
you  again  if  you  will  take  venison,  and  I  will 
trouble  you  to  say  yes  or  no  without  further  pre- 
varication." 

♦ 

When  the  picture  of  the  Russian  Grand  Duchess 
Olga,  whom  he  later  married,  was  shown  to  the 
late  King  Charles  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  looked  at 
the  portrait  carefully  and  then  said,  dryly  :  "  The 
portrait  is  highly  flattering  ;  the  hair  is  too  full,  the 
eyes  are  too  brilliant,  and  the  skin  too  fresh." 
"  But,  your  majesty,  you  do  not  know  the  princess," 
answered  the  adjutant,  who  had  been  sent  from 
St.  Petersburg.  "  No,  that  is  true,"  said  the  king, 
"  but  I  know  court  painters." 

"Eddie"  Farrell,  a  San  Franciscan  politician 
whose  death  was  announced  this  week,  was  at  one 
time  employed  in  the  Mint,  "  a  suicide  job,"  he 
called  it,  "  at  eight  dollars  a  day."  He  would 
enter  a  saloon,  and,  after  a  simulated  spell  of 
coughing,  would  put  his  hand  to  his  mouth  and 
show  to  the  astonished  by-standers  a  small  gold 
nugget.  He  always  carried  it  with  him.  Then, 
with  a  sigh,  he  would  remark  :  "  My  lungs  are  all 
coated  with  gold,  from  working  in  that  Mint.  It's 
a  regular  suicide  job." 

«e> 

A  young  woman  from  out  of  town  went  to  a  tea 
among  the  literary  set  last  week  (says  the  Wash- 
ington Post).  She  was  introduced  to  a  whole 
roomful  of  people,  and  afterward  she  went  about 
trying  to  call  everybody  by  his  right  name.  She 
remembered  an  amazing  number  of  names,  but 
when  she  came  to  one  distinguished-looking  man, 
she  paused  in  despair.  "  I  know  everybody  else's 
name,"  she  said,  "but  when  I  try  to  remember 
yours,  I  am  completely  at  sea."  "Then  you're 
not  far  wrong,"  said  the  distinguished-looking  man; 
"  my  name  is  Atwater." 


amazed,  and,  after  a  minute's  hesitation,  called 
out  :  "  Mr.  President,  Mr.  President  I  "  The 
president  paid  no  attention  to  Mr.  Vest,  however, 
when  the  Missouri  member  suddenly  changed  his 
tactics  by  declaring  his  desire  to  make  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  This  appeal  was  not  lost  on  the 
president.  "The  gentleman  from  Missouri  will 
state  it,"  he  said,  ignoring  Mr.  PefFer  and  Mr, 
Sherman.  "  I  believe  I  was  addressing  the  Senate 
and  had  the  floor,"  said  Mr.  Vest,  "but  it  seems 
that  I  have  no  longer  got  it.  If  I  can't  get  it  any 
other  way,  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary  inquiry  to  find 
out  how  I  lost  it."  There  was  a  ripple  of  laughter. 
Mr.  Sherman  apologized  for  his  interruption,  and 
Mr.  Vest  continued  to  hold  the  fort. 

A  youth  who  had,  in  a  performance  of  "  Richard 
III.,"  to  recite  the  words,  "  My  lord,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham  is  taken,"  came  on  shaking  with 
stage-fright,  and  brought  down  the  house  by  shout- 
ing out  :  "  My  lord,  the  Buck  of  Dukingham  is 
taken  !  "  An  English  clergyman,  who  was  given 
occasionally  to  such  transpositions,  used  one  day  in 
a  sermon  as  an  illustration  the  scene  at  Luck- 
now,  when  Jessie  Brown  calls  out,  "  Dinna  ye  hear 
the  pibroch  and  the  slogan  ?  "  But  he  pronounced 
it :  "  Dinna  ye  hear  the  slobroch  and  the  pigan  ?  " 
He  did  not  know  that  he  had  made  the  blunder 
until  a  friend  told  him  of  it  after  the  service  ;  and 
then  he  was  so  much  humiliated  that,  at  the  close 
of  the  evening  service,  he  took  occasion  to  say  to 
the  congregation  :  "  I  am  told  that  this  morning  I 
said  '  the  slobroch  and  the  pigan  '  ;  I  meant  to  have 
said  the  '  slibroch  and  the  pogan  !  '  Receive  the 
blessing."  Another  minister  could  never  say, 
"  Sweet  for  bitter,  and  bitter  for  sweet,"  and  as  the 
service  called  for  the  utterance  of  these  words  on 
occasion,  his  congregation  had  to  steel  themselves 
to  hear  without  a  burst  of  laughter  the  phrase, 
"  Switter  for  beet,  and  beet  for  switter."  Mac- 
ready  has  told  of  an  actor  who,  in  rendering  the 
words  "the  poisoned  cup,"  constantly  said  "the 
coisoned  pup,"  to  the  great  delight  of  his  audi- 
ences. At  last,  he  managed,  by  much  practice,  to 
control  his  utterance  so  that  in  a  public  perform- 
ance he  pronounced  the  phrase  correctly.  In- 
stantly there  was  an  uproar  ;  the  audience  missed 
its  customary  fun,  and  would  not  let  the  man  pro- 
ceed until  he  had  given  the  "  coisoned  pup  "  in- 
stead. Then  he  was  consoled  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. 

VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 


George  Wilson,  who  owned  the  famous  Paris 
Mine,  in  Park  County,  Mont.,  was  visited  by  some 
Englishmen  one  day,  among  whom  was  an  expert 
of  the  English  pattern.  They  wanted  to  see  some 
of  Wilson's  gold,  and  he  panned  out  some  very 
fine  colors  for  their  edification.  "  But  that  isn't 
gold,"  pronounced  the  youthful  expert,  after  a 
critical  examination;  "me  deah  fellah,  I  am  a 
graduate  of  the  English  School  of  Mines,  and  I 
know  gold  when  I  see  it,  you  know.  That  is  iron." 
Wilson  leaned  over  and  took  the  alleged  expert 
confidingly  by  the  shoulder.  "  Mebbe  it  isn't,"  he 
said;  "but  don't  go  and  give  it  away  to  those 
fellows  down  at  the  Denver  mint,  for  I  have  been 
selling  this  stuff  to  them  for  gold  all  along." 

There  was  once  a  dispute  among  a  group  of 
Boers  over  the  color  of  the  English  flag.  There 
was  much  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject 
until  an  old  patriarch,  clad  in  a  blue  shirt  and 
soiled  yellow  moleskin  trousers,  arose.  He  knew 
nothing  about  the  English,  but  he  was  solid  on  the 
color  of  the  flag.  When  he  stood  up  there  was  a 
murmur  of  "Oora  Peet,"  and  a  respectful  pause. 
"  The  English  flag,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of  placid 
certainty,  "is  white."  There  was  a  general  cry  of 
expostulation,  which  had  no  sort  of  effect  on  the 
old  warrior.  "  Don't  I  know  ?  "  he  asked,  gently  ; 
"  I  have  seen  it — seen  it  three  times  :  once  at 
Majuba,  once  at  Bronkerspruit,  and  once  at  Doorn- 
kop.  Each  time  it  was  hoisted  and  each  time  it 
was  white."     And  that  settled  it. 


Years  ago  the  courts  in  Western  New  York  found 
jt  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  collect  juries  for 
the  trial  of  cases.  One  case  was  adjourned  from 
day  to  day,  on  account  of  the  mysterious  disap- 
pearance every  morning  of  some  of  the  twelve 
men  who  had  been  drawn  and  sworn  on  the  jury  ; 
there  were  never  more  than  eight  of  these  unwill- 
ing victims  to  be  found  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  One  morning,  however,  when  the  judge's 
patience  had  entirely  departed,  the  sheriff  came 
bursting  into  the  court-room,  his  face  flushed  with 
the  excitement  of  victory.  "  It's  all  right  now, 
your  honor  1  "  he  cried,  joyfully;  "you  can  try 
the  case  to-day,  for  we'll  have  the  jury  by  twelve 
o'clock  sure.  It  ain't  but  ten  o'clock  now,  and  I've 
got  eleven  of  'em  locked  up  in  my  barn,  and  we're 
running  the  twelfth  man  with  dogs,  your  honor  !  " 


Senator  Vest  was  making  a  speech  in  the  Senate, 
the  other  day,  when  Mr.  Peffer  arose  and  began 
to  speak,  and  then  Mr.  Sherman,  all  three  address- 
ing the  chair  at  the  same  time.     Mr.  Vest  looked 


Ballade  of  the  Tea  Cigarette. 
Away  with  sugar,  spoon,  and  cream, 

With  burnished  samovar  away, 
And  earthen  pot,  emitting  steam, 

And  fragile  china,  blue  and  gray, 
With  spring-like  flowers  in  a  spray. 

And  dragon  claws  upon  it  set ; 
We  drink  no  tea,  but  smoke  to-day 

The  dainty  oolong  cigarette. 

We  see  sweet  Angelina  beam 

With  smiles  that  round  her  dimples  play. 
The  pale  gold  of  the  gas-jet's  gleam 

Kissing  her  beauty,  pink  as  May. 
She  is  not  "  pouring,"  as  they  say  ; 

But  we  know  naught  of  fume  and  fret 
When  she  rolls  (all  our  cares  to  slay) 

The  dainty  oolong  cigarette. 

With  butterflies  the  parlors  teem — 

Smoke  butterflies,  all  pearly  gray, 
That,  drifting  toward  the  ceiling,  seem 

O'er  Chinese  tulip  beds  to  stray, 
Till  some  light  wind  creeps  in  to  fray 

Them  into  dome  and  minaret — 
Oh,  here  supplants  the  Henry  Clay, 

The  dainty  oolong  cigarette. 

ENVOI. 

Against  the  weed  well  all  inveigh, 
Oh,  rare  and  dimple-cheeked  Babette, 

When  you  serve  on  the  lacquered  tray 
The  dainty  oolong  cigarette. 

— R.  A".  Munkittrick, 


The  Cedar  Chest. 
Her  dainty  summer  wardrobe  lay 
On  sofa,  table,  chair,  and  bed, 
All  ready  to  be  put  away 
With  orris-root  and  sweet  sachet. 
"  This  tennis-gown  goes  first,"  she  saiti 
'  'Twill  do  another  season  yet. 
(I  had  it  on  the  day  we  met.) 

'  This  hat,  all  smothered  up  in  veils, 
Is  quite  fiassi;  I'm  sure  of  that." 
She  paused  ;  above  the  autumn  gales 
She  seemed  to  hear  the  flap  of  sails. 
"  He  always  liked  me  in  this  hat 
This  jacket,  too,  he  thought  divine — 
I'll  keep  it,  tho*  'tis  stained  with  brine. 


'  This  parasol,  all  Uned  with  red, 
I  can  not  use  again  next  year. 
How  many  foolish  things  he  said 
While  holding  it  above  my  head, 

And  meant  not  one  of  them,  'tis  clear. 
I'll  tear  the  cover  from  the  stalk — 
(It's  lucky  parasols  can't  talk.) 

'  This  dancing-dress,  although  quite  new, 
Is  soiled  about  the  hem,  I  see. 
He  made  me  walk  out  in  the  dew 
(I  went  quite  willingly,  'tis  true) 

To  that  gnarled  seat  beneath  the  tree. 
This  little  rip,  too,  in  the  lace 
Was  made  there  in  that  very  place. 

'  This  morning-suit  of  white  pique — 
I  wore  it  when  he  said  good-bye. 

I  never  liked  that  suit  some  way — 

I'll  give  it  to  the  maid  to-day." 
She  closed  the  chest  down  with  a  sigh. 

Beneath  the  silent  cedar  Lid  - 

A  girl's  dead  dream  of  love  lay  hid. 

— Ella  Wlueler  WUcox  in  Leslie's  Weekly. 


The  Praise  of  Ugliness. 
Chloe  I  love  with  frenzied  flame, 

In  Chloe's  charms  I  madly  revel ; 
Her  chief  distinction  shall  I  name? 

She  is  as  ugly  as  the  d — v — 1. 

What  boots  the  fair,  the  fading  grace. 
Serves  but  to  stir  love's  foolish  fever  ; 

The  rarest  beauty  flies  apace, 
But  ugliness  remains  forever. 

From  ugly  lips,  when  lovers  hear 

A  first  avowal  soft  and  sweet, 
No  fancied  music  strikes  the  ear, 

No  fervid  flames  the  judgment  heat. 

If  one  should  venture  now  and  then 
From  that  wide  mouth  to  steal  a  kiss, 

No  need  to  think  of  where  or  when, 
Impartial  is  the  chastened  bliss. 

To  jealous  transports  wild  and  vain 

Let  other  gallants  be  inclined, 
The  powerless  poison  I  disdain. 

For  naught  disturbs  my  trustful  mind. 

Chloe  is  faithful  as  the  day, 

I  swear ;  I  know  she  loves  me  best ; 

And  if  I'm  jealous  far  away, 
At  sight  of  her  I'm  quite  at  rest. 

Dear  eyes  so  small  and  mouth  so  wide, 
Sweet  snubby  nose,  and  drooping  ear, 

O'er  this  my  soul,  in  bondage  tied, 
For  ever  reign  without  a  peer. 

Oh,  yes,  thy  true  love's  constant  mind 
Will  still  be  thine  and  thine  alone  ; 

The  harder  is  the  task  assigned, 
The  greater  is  the  honor  won. 

Lovers  in  the  profanest  manner 

Compare — methinks  they're  much  to  blame- 
With  Flora,  Venus,  or  Diana, 

The  charming  object  of  their  flame. 

But,  oh— my  fancy  straight  is  checked 

Ere  such  vain  praises  I  indite  ; 
For  Truth  I've  far  too  much  respect, 

To  Fable  I'd  be  more  polite. 

All  you  who  wonder  at  my  lay, 

Blame  not  my  taste,  111  tell  you  why  : 

Each  single  verse,  the  truth  to  say, 
From  one  to  t'other  end's  a  lie. 

The  name,  the  beauties  of  my  love 
To  you  I  should  not  dare  reveal ; 

The  fool  who  boasts  his  wealth  to  prove 
Bids  every  rascal  come  and  steal. 

—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  innovations  which  the  young  Czarina  is 
making  in  the  etiquette  of  the  Russian  court  are 
meeting  with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  some 
of  the  Muscovite  ladies.  Among  the  changes,  her 
imperial  majesty  has  ordained  that  presentations 
shall  be  made  in  the  English  fashion,  the  sovereign 
offering  her  hand  to  be  kissed,  and  not  shaken,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  dowager-empress.  The 
Russian  ladies  are  disposed  to  resent  this  as  an 
unnecessary  display  of  haughtiness. 


Don't  Be  Too  Hate  for  the  Steamer, 

And  don't  omit  when  you  are  packing  up  your 
effects  preparatory  for  the  voyage,  to  include  among 
them  a  supply  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the 
great  remedy  for  seasickness.  Travelers  for  pleas- 
ure or  business  seeking  foreign  climes,  or  who 
locomote  by  steamboat  or  train,  besides  yachtsmen 
and  mariners,  testify  to  the  remedial  and  preventive 
efficacy  of  the  Bitters,  which  is  incomparable  for 
nausea,  headache,  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  rheuma- 
tism, nervous  and  kidney  trouble. 


SLKdman's  Soothing   Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 

fifty  years. 

»    ^    % 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St 


Absolutely  Pure-DeliGtous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BV 


Walter  Baker  k  Co.  ■= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

C05TS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  ch0c01at1ere 

ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


-^T^O    '■; 


Gladness  Comes 

With  a  better  ■understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts—gentle efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction- 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DTJCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OGGIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANT)  CHINA. 

NOTH   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  31 

Coptic Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Doric (Yia  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  A.  M.  March  15,  30,  April  14,  29. 

ForB.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  March  10, 15,  20,  25,30, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pornona,  at  2  p.  m.  March  10, 14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  March  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  March  ro,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata.  and  GnaymaS  (Mexico),  Steamer  WiHamettt 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Australian  SS.  ALAMEDA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Syduey,  Thursday.  April  2d, 

2  P.  M. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Tuesday,  April   7th,  and 
April  28th,  10  a.  m. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields,  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,  April  7th,  and  April 
28th,  1896. 

Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  327 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  S:  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamers , 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK: 


Teutonic March  25 

Britannic April  1 

Majestic April  8 

Germanic April  15 


Teutonic April  22 

Britannic April  29 

Majestic May  6 

Germanic May  13 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  _  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  ail  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Bosqui-Reynolds  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Reynolds  and  Dr. 
Francis  Lawrence  Bosqui  took  place  at  four  o'clock 
last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  First  Unitarian 
Church.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  B.  Reynolds,  of  this  city.  The  groom, 
who  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Bosqui, 
of  this  city,  has  been  for  the  past  two  years  prac- 
ticing his  profession  in  Bodie,  besides  being  inter- 
ested in  mining  property  there.  The  ceremony 
was  witnessed  only  by  relatives  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  officiated. 
Mr.  William  Carrigan  acted  as  best  man,  and  the 
bride's  father  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the 
groom.  After  the  wedding  all  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Stuart  Samuels, 
914  Pine  Street,  where  an  informal  reception  was 
held.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bosqui  departed  in  the  even- 
ing for  Bodie,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  year. 


The  Hayes  Matinee  Tea. 
Miss  C.  E.  Hayes  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Satur- 
day, at  the  residence  of  her  father  in  Oakland,  as  a 
compliment  to  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  the  fiancie 
of  Mr.  Charles  Farquharson.  The  hostess  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Harry  Hinckley,  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Hotaling,  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  Mrs.  William 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston,  Mrs.  Marcus 
Gerstle,  Miss  May  Grimes(  Miss  Alice  Grimes,  and 
the  Misses  Eva,  Blanche,  and  Hilda  Castle.  About 
one  hundred  ladies  were  hospitably  entertained 
during  the  afternoon. 

Notes  and  Gossip.  v 

At  the  forthcoming  wedding  of  Miss  Hannah 
Neil  Williams  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  the 
attendants  will  be  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  maid  of 
honor,  Miss  Ella  Hobart  and  Miss  Edith  McBean, 
bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Henry  N.  Stetson,  best  man. 

Miss  Georgia  M.  Wightman,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Wightman,  Jr.,  was  married  last 
Monday  noon  to  Mr.  Douglass  B.  Crane,  of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company. 
The  wedding  took  place  at  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Lion  officiated.  Afterward 
there  was  a  reception  in  the  Maple  Room  at  the 
Palace  Hotel,  followed  by  a  breakfast.  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crane  left  to  visit  Coronado 
Beach  and  Santa  Catalina  Island. 

Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  gave  an  enjoyable 
lunch-party  recently  at  her  residence,  2510  Pacific 
Avenue,  at  which  she  entertained  eleven  ladies. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  gave  a  six-handed  euchre- 
party  recently  at  her  residence,  22ri  Clay  Street. 
After  an  interesting  contest,  prizes  were  won  by 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Wilson, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Knight.  A  supper  ended  the 
affair.  Miss  Morgan's  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  Knight,  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Min- 
nie Houghton,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Miss  Ella  Good- 
all,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Leon- 
ard Dean,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Major  A.  E.  Bates, 
U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Holbrook,  and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Wilson. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  box-party  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  last  Monday  evening,  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper.  His  guests  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H. 
Lent,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Hooker. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  gave  an  informal  matinee 
tea  last  Saturday  at  her  residence. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  Johnson  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
in  honor  of  her  daughter  and  a  number  of  other 
ladies.     The   table   was    decorated   with    almond- 


Made  from  the  most  high-= 

ly  refined  and  approved 

ingredients;  leaves 

neither  acid  nor 

alkali  in  the 

food. 

BOYAL  BAKING  POWDEfi  CO.,  106  WALL  8T.,*N.Y. 


blossoms  and  Cecil  Bruner  roses  in  little  wicker 
cradles.  Mrs.  Johnson's  guests  were  Mrs.  Dr. 
Lane,  Mrs.  Walter  P.  Treat,  Mrs.  Arthur  House, 
Mrs.  Doan,  Mrs.  Frederick  Howarth,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Barker,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Salfield,  Mrs.  Charles  Mc- 
Kenzie,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Riordan,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Coombs, 
and  Miss  Mary  D.  Bates. 

Miss  Maddux,  a  member  of  the  society,  enter- 
tained the  Colonial  Dames  recently  at  her  resi- 
dence. Two  new  members  were  announced — Mrs. 
William  T.  Coleman,  from  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety, and  Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Jones,  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania Society. 


An  Interesting  Group  of  Scientists. 
Last  week  there  passed  through  San  Francisco  a 
small  party  of  scientists  bent  on  an  interesting  ex- 
pedition. They  included  among  their  number 
Alexander  Agassiz,  son  of  the  famous  Louis 
Agassiz,  and  formerly  a  professor  in  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  William  Woodworth,  Ph.  D.,  assistant 
professor  of  natural  history  at  Havard  ;  M.  Mayer, 
Ph.  D.,  an  instructor  at  Harvard ;  and  Max 
Agassiz,  son  of  Alexander.  Professor  Woodworth 
is  well  known  in  this  city,  being  a  son  of  Com- 
modore Selim  Woodworth,  who  was  for  many 
years  a  member  of  the  old  Union  Club  of  San 
Francisco.  Professor  Woodworth  has  three  brothers 
in  San  Francisco — Ensign  Selim  Woodworth,  U. 
S.  N.,  Frederick  Woodworth,  and  Benjamin  Wood- 
worth.  The  party  were  in  San  Francisco  only  two 
days,  but  were  entertained  as  hospitably  as  their 
limited  stay  would  allow.  Professor  Woodworth 
dined  at  the  house  of  his  brother  Selirn,  the  four 
brothers  dining  together  for  the  first  time  in  twenty- 
two  years. 

The  party  dined  at  the  Pacific  Union  Club  one 
evening  informally,  and  a  very  pleasant  gathering 
resulted.  Professor  Agassiz,  or  "  Mr.  Agassiz,"  as 
he  prefers  to  be  called,  is  a  most  interesting  man. 
He  is  a  scientist  of  international  reputation,  and  is 
a  member  of  many  learned  societies.  He  is  one  of 
the  most  modest  of  men,  and  looks  rather  more 
like  a  "man  of  the  world"  than  the  traditional 
scientist.  There  is  a  merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 
he  is  an  admirable  story-teller. 

Mr.  Agassiz  is  taking  this  party  of  scientists  on  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  what  is 
known  as  the  "Great  Barrier  Reef"  of  Australia. 
This  reef  skirts  the  continent  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  Australia.  The  reef  runs  with  occasional  breaches 
in  its  continuity  for  a  distance  of  over  one  thousand 
miles,  its  average  distance  from  the  shore  being  from 
twenty  to  thirty  miles,  the  depth  of  the  inner  chan- 
nel being  from  ten  to  sixty  fathoms,  and  the  sea 
outside  the  reef  being  sometimes  over  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  depth.  Mr.  Agassiz  has  chartered  a 
large  ocean  steamship,  which  is  now  being  fitted 
out  at  Sydney.  The  party  sailed  on  the  steamer 
Monowai,  and  on  their  arrival  will  find  their 
steamer  ready.  Some  idea  of  the  expense  of  the  ex- 
pedition may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated  that  the 
dredging  apparatus  alone  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars.  When  interrogated  as  to  whether  the  ex- 
pedition was  sent  out  by  Harvard  University  or  by 
the  government,  Mr.  Agassiz  modestly  replied  that 
he  "  was  paying  for  it  himself,  as  it  left  him  greater 
freedom."  The  gentlemen  composing  the  party 
are  all  keen  naturalists,  and  are  intrusted  with  all 
sorts  of  commissions  from  friends  in  Cambridge  as 
to  the  procuring  of  odd  forms  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life.  It  is  an  enviable  position  which  Mr. 
Agassiz  occupies,  that  of  a  scientist  of  international 
repute  and  that  of  a  man  with  so  many  millions 
that  he  can  conduct  scientific  expeditions  and  make 
scientists  his  guests  in  this  way  at  a  cost  which  is 
prohibited  except  to  a  millionaire.  The  source  of 
his  wealth  is  in  the  famous  Calumet  and  Hecla 
copper  mines  on  Lake  Superior.  It  was  through 
his  geologic  knowledge  that  these  mines  were  dis- 
covered many  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  he  has 
accumulated  an  immense  fortune — a  number  of  his 
friends  in  Boston  as  well.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
stock  is  owned  in  Boston. 

As  an  example  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  man 
and  of  his  extremely  practical  temperament,  he 
told  an  anecdote  the  other  night  which  illustrates 
his  character.  He  was  traveling  on  a  Santa  F6 
train,  west  bound,  on  a  Pullman  car.  A  group  of 
four  Santa  F£  officials  were  the  only  other  occu- 
pants beside  himself.  During  the  day  he  heard  them 
speculating  as  to  whether  they  could  not  take  the 
car  back,  as  they  wanted  to  return  at  a  station 
further  up  the  road.  "  But,"  said  one  of  them, 
"  there  is  a  passenger  aboard."  "  Oh,"  replied  an- 
other, "that  does  not  make  any  difference.  We 
can  make  him  get  into  a  day-coach."  So  said,  so 
done.  When  they  reached  the  station  spoken  of, 
the  conductor  informed  Agassiz  that  he  would 
have  to  leave  the  car.  He  declined  unless  formal 
force  was  exercised.  This  was  done.  He  then  en- 
tered a  day-coach,  after  formally  protesting  and 
taking  the  name  of  the  conductor  ;  he  also  secured 
the  names  of  the  four  railway  officials  from  the 
conductor.  As  he  remarked  when  telling  the  anec- 
dote :  "  When  I  got  to  San  Francisco,  I  went  to 
the  Santa  F6  office  here  and  kicked,  but  it  did  me 
no  good.  But  when  I  got  back  to  Boston,  I  went 
to  the  main  office  of  the  Santa  Fe1  and  had  every 
one  of  those  railway  officials  discharged,  and  I  am 
glad  of  it."  And  so  will  most  of  the  traveling 
public  be. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Materna-Ondricek  Concerts. 

The  first  of  the  brief  series  of  concerts  given  in 
this  city  by  Mme.  Amalia  Materna,  the  famous 
Wagnerian  singer,  and  Herr  Franz  Ondricek,  the 
Bohemian  violinist,  took  place  at  the  Auditorium 
on  Thursday  night.  Though  we  have  had  a  great 
deal  of  music  in  San  Francisco  recently,  we  have 
been  by  no  means  satiated,  and  there  was  present 
a  large  audience  of  music-lovers  and  fashionables. 
The  house  was  not  packed  ;  but  what  it  lacked  in 
numbers  it  made  up  in  enthusiasm,  for  both  the 
singer  and  the  violinist  were  recalled  four  and  five 
times  after  each  number.  Herr  Ondricek  was  very 
generous  in  the  matter  of  encores.  Mr.  Isidore 
Luckstone  was  the  accompanist.  The  programme 
presented  was  as  follows  : 

Rhapsodie  No.  6,  Liszt,  Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone  ;  "  Con- 
certo Pathetico,"  Ernst,  Franz  Ondricek ;  aria  from 
"  Tan  nh:i  user,"  Wagner,  Mme.  Amalia  Materna;  (a) 
"  Albumblalt,"  Wagner,  (b)  "Polonaise,"  Laub,  Franz 
Ondricek  ;  liebestod  from  "  Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Wagner, 
Mme.  Amalia  Materna;  "Witches' Dances,"  Paganini, 
Franz  Ondricek;  "Ave  Maria,"  Bach-Gounod,  Mme, 
Amalia  Materna,  Franz  Ondricek,  and  Isidore  Luckstone. 

There  was  to  have  been  but  one  more  concert, 
given  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  but  the  popular  in- 
terest in  the  two  artists  has  induced  the  manage- 
ment to  announce  a  third  for  Sunday  evening. 
The  programme  for  this  afternoon's  concert  is  as 
follows  : 

Polonaise,  A-flat,  Chopin,  Mr.  Isidore  Luckstone ; 
concerto,  G  minor,  Bruch,  Franz  Ondricek ;  aria, 
"  Rienzi,"  Wagner,  Mme.  Amalia  Materna ;  (a)  air, 
Bacb,  (b)  romanze,  G  major,  Beethoven,  fc)  tarantelle, 
Ondricek,  Franz  Ondricek  ;  romanze  and  moto  perpetuo, 
Ries,  aria,  "La  Juive,"  Halevy,  Mme.  Amalia  Materna; 
Hungarian  airs,  Ernst,  Franz  Ondricek. 


The  Ensemble  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Ensemble  Club  gave  a 
musicale  in  Maple  Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on 
Friday  evening.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience 
was  entertained  by  the  presentation  of  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

Trio,  Op.  i.  No.  2  (piano,  violin,  'cello),  adagio,  allegro 
vivace,  largo  con  espressione,  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Edward 
H.  Benjamin,  Miss  Susie  Blair,  Mr.  Louis  von  der 
Mehden,  Jr. ;  'cello  soli,  (a)  andante,  Goltermann,  (b) 
serenade,  Kluegel,  (c)  mazurka,  Popper,  Mr.  Louis  von 
der  Mehden,  Jr.  ;  piano  solo,  polonaise  E  flat.  Op.  22, 
Chopin,  Mrs.  Isidor  Jacobs;  vocal  solo,  "Love  Song," 
Hollman,  Miss  Lilian  Lewison  ;  violin  solo,  scherzo- 
tarentelle,  Wieniawski,  Miss  Susie  Blair ;  trio,  Op. 
52,  allegro,  adagio,  presto,  allegro  appassionato,  Rubin- 
stein, Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  Miss  Susie  Blair,  Mr. 
Louis  von  der  Mehden,  Jr.  Mrs.  George  H.  Perry, 
accompanist. 

H.  C.  Bunner,  the  editor  of  Puck,  is  now  in  San 
Francisco,  after  a  leisurely  tour  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Bunner  has  been  working  hard  for 
several  years  at  his  editorial  desk  and  in  the  pro- 
duction of  short  stories  and  verses,  and  his  health 
gave  way  under  the  strain.  His  travels,  however, 
in  which  he  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bunner,  have 
given  him  new  strength.  How  long  he  will  remain 
here  and  whither  he  will  go,  Mr.  Bunner  does  not 
precisely  know,  for  he  is  traveling  without  definite 
plans  and  follows  where  his  fancy  leads.  In  Mr. 
Bunner's  absence,  his  place  on  Puck  is  taken  by 
H.  L.  Wilson,  a  San  Francisco  newspaper  man 
who  sent  so  many  good  short  stories  and  para- 
graphs to  Puck  that,  five  years  ago,  the  proprietors 
called  him  to  New  York,  and  have  since  made  him 
assistant  editor. 


The  "  San  Francisco  Calling  List  for  1896,"  pre- 
pared by  Edward  M.  Greenway,  is  of  convenient 
size  and  shape,  and  is  a  useful  little  book.  It  con- 
tains an  alphabetical  list  of  persons  who  are  de- 
scribable  as  "  in  society  " — and  a  few  who  are  not — 
in  San  Francisco  and  the  neighborhood,  giving 
their  address,  telephone  number,  and  calling  day. 
This  is  preceded  by  a  brief  book  of  card  etiquette, 
proper  forms  for  correspondence,  and  other  infor- 
mation indispensable  for  those  on  the  fringe  of  the 
crust  of  society.  It  is  published  from  the  press  of 
the  H.  S.  Crocker  Company,  and  is  for  sale  at  the 
bookstores. 

Champagne  Sec. 

Of  all  champagnes,  Pommery  Sec  is  most  in  de- 
mand in  London.  It  is  the  favorite  at  all  select 
gatherings,  being  preferred  by  the  refined  and  fas- 
tidious classes  of  Europe  rather  than  by  the  sport- 
ing fraternity.  Among  recent  prominent  affairs, 
Pommery  Sec  was  served  at  the  banquet  in 
Atlanta  tendered  to  President  Cleveland,  at  the 
dinner  in  Hamburg  given  to  the  German  em- 
peror, and  at  the  banquet  in  Bordeaux  tendered 
to  the  President  of  the  French  Republic,  and  was 
a  prominent  feature  at  the  dinner  tendered  to 
Paderewski  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  being  served  ex- 
clusively on  that  occasion.  By  real  connoisseurs 
Pommery  Sec  is  considered  the  ideal  champagne. 


—  Notwithstanding  the  general  cry  of 
hard  times,  Mr.  Hirschman  reports  a  rushing  busi- 
ness since  he  has  commenced  his  closing  out  sale. 
His  reputation  for  handling  the  finest  only  of  every- 
thing in  his  line  is  so  thoroughly  established  that  the 
public  fully  appreciate  the  chance  of  getting  first 
quality  diamonds,  etc.,  at  first  cost. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Arms  emblazoned,  note-papers  stamped 
in  relief.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Heraldic  Engravers  and 
Art  Stationers,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


(uticura 


FOR  THE 

HAIR 

and 

SKIN 


TSH  Wi..\.„l 

A  warm  shampoo  with  Cuticura  Soap,  and 
x  single  application  of  Cuticura  (ointment), 
the  great  skin  cure,  clear  the  scalp  and  hair  of 
crusts,  scales,  and  dandruff ,  allay  itching,  soothe 
irritation,  stimulate  the  hair  follicles,  and  nour- 
ish the  roots,  thus  producing  Luxuriant  Hair, 
with  a  clean,  wholesome  scalp,  when  all  else  fails. 

Sold  throuerhout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  end 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  British  depot: 
F.  Xk,v»,:uy  fc  Sons,  1.  Kine  Edwnrd-sl.,  London.  Pottbb 
Dr.po  i,  Ciibm.  Coup..  Sole  Props.  Boston,  U.  8.  A. 

The 

LENTEN 
LULL 


, 


is  here,  and  Society  has  a  chance 
to  recuperate.  The  nearness  of 
Byron — 60  miles — and  the  cost  of 
getting  there — $3  the  round  trip — 
makes  it  the  deservedly  popular 
health  resort  that  it  is.  To  aid 
the  wonderful  springs,  the  climate 
at  this  season  is  perfection. 


BYRON    HOT   SPRINGS 

Contra  Costa  Co.,  Calif. 


At  Mr.  Vlckery's  Gallery, 

224  POST  ST. 

The  Paintings  of 
Charles  Walter  Stetson, 

March  gth  to  23d. 
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patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  no£J> 
secrets  about  making 
a  cup  of  Ghirardelli' s 
Cocoa.  j*  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
'  boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit.  Jt  No 
waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any 
time,  as  desired  ;£•  <jt 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  rejreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
32  Cups  for  25c. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califomians  : 

Arthur  Scrivener,  who  has  been  for  mofe  than  twenty 
years  manager  of  the  London  and  San  Francisco  Bank, 
has  resigned  his  position,  and  will  leave  San  Francisco  in 
a  few  weeks,  not  again  to  return.  Mr.  Scrivener  intends 
to  retire  entirely  from  business,  and  will  devote  himself  to 
rest  and  recreation,  spending  his  time  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Helen  Wool  worth 
will  soon  leave  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for 
about  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Misses  May  and 
Alice  Hoffman,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  and  Mr. 
Ogden  Hoffman  have  leased  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Woolworth,  1626  Sacramento  Street. 

Miss  Helen  Boss  will  leave  soon  for  Europe,  and  will 
be  away  about  two  years. 

Miss  Juliet  Tompkins  has  been  entertaining  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwin  and  Mr.  Alfred  Clement  during  the 
past  week  at  her  home  in  San  Anselmo. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Simpkins  will 
soon  leave  on  a  trip  to  Japan. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier  and  Miss  Whittier  have  leased  the 
Dibblee  cottage  in  Ross  Valley  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  left  last 
Friday  for  Paso  Robles  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Thomas  will 
pass  the  summer  in  one  of  the  Barber  cottages  in  Ross 
Valley. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  reside  in  San  Rafael 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  who  have 
been  traveling  in  Europe  during  the  past  eighteen  months, 
will  soon  return  home,  and  will  occupy  their  cottage  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Amy  Requa,  of  Pied- 
mont, are  expected  to  return  from  the  East  next  week. 

Misses  Mary  and  Louise  Harrington,  of  Colusa,  are 
visiting  friends  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  O'Kane,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu,  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  to  remain  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Pennoyer,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  East  en 
route  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  S.  B.  McKee,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  her  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Norman  Lang,  in  Tacoma. 

Mr.  aod  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  will  soon  leave  to  make 
a  tour  of  Europe. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Dickinson  will  move  over  to  Craig  Hazel,  their  cottage  in 
Sausalito,  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  have  leased  the 
Boyd  cottage  in  San  Rafael,  and  will  occupy  it  April  ist. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  have  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Paris,  and  are  expected  here  soon.  Their 
chitdren  remain  in  Paris  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Ehrman  and  Miss  Amy  Ehrman  will 
leave  next  month  for  Europe  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
Rosenbaum,  nie  Ehrman,  who  have  been  abroad  during 
the  past  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  family  will  pass  the 
summer  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Miss  Helen  Hecht,  Miss  Elsie  Hecht, 
and  Mr.  Summit  Hecht  will  leave  about  the  middle  of 
April  to  pass  several  months  in  Europe. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  has  gone  to  Coronado  to  visit 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome. 

Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay  are  visiting  friends  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  nee  Hobart, 
are  expected  to  arrive  in  New  York  from  Europe  to- 
morrow. Miss  Ella  Hobart  and  Miss  Vassault  left  here 
Tuesday  evening  on  the  Sunset  Limited  to  meet  them. 

General  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kirkpatrick  are  passing  a 
fortnight  at  Del  Monte.  They  will  leave  for  Europe 
early  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hart  will  leave  about  March 
31st  for  a  prolonged  visit  to  their  daughter  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Otis  Burgess  Spalding  sailed  last  Tuesday  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Australia,  for  Honolulu. 

Miss  Feldberg,  of  Helena,  Mont.,  is  the  guest  of  the 
Misses  Agnes  and  Sadie  Hyman  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  of  this  city,  who  has  been 
passing  a  couple  of  months  in  the  Blue  Mountains  of 
Australia  for  the  benefit  of  her  health,  left  Sydney  last 
Wednesday  for  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  She  will  pass 
several  weeks  there,  and  then  sail  on  the  Mon&wai  for 
Honolulu,  where  she  will  remain  a  month.  She  is  ex- 
pected here  on  June  7th. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead  aod  Miss  Birdie  Collins  are  passing 
the  spring  at  the  Mead  cottage  at  Byron  Springs. 

Mrs.  B.  W,  Paulsen,  accompanied  by  her  nephew,  Mr. 
F.  Dohrmann,  Jr.,  will  leave  New  York  the  end  of  this 
week,  and  will  stop  several  days  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  W.  Alston  Hayne  arrived  in  town  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  Thursday  for  a  brief  visit. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Commodore  Thomas  Selfridge,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  is  visiting 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Assistant-Engineer  William  C.  Meyers,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
formerly  of  the  Bear,  arrived  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
Tuesday,  en  route  to  Boston,  where  he  will  serve  on  the 
Dallas. 

Passed  Assistant- Paymaster  E.  D.  Ryan,  U.  S.  N., 
will  be  detached  from  the  Albatross  on  March  31st,  and 
granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant- Paymaster  B.  P.  Da  Bois,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
detached  from  the  Wahask  next  Friday  and  assume  duty 
on  the  Albatross  on  March  31st. 

Assistant-Engineer  R.  E.  Carney,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Olympia  and  ordered  to  the  Monocacy. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Munn,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  C.  P.  Treat,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lientenant  O.'M.  Lis- 
sak,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  from  Honolulu  last  Thursday. 

At  the  request  of  Governor  Morrill,  of  Kansas,  the 
Secretary  of  War  has  detailed  Lieutenant  Harry  A. 
Smith,  of  the  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  now  stationed  at 
Benicia  barracks  in  California,  for  duty  on  the  governor's 
military  staff.  Lieutenant  Smith  was  appointed  a  cadet 
in  West  Point  by  Mr.  Morrill  when  the  latter  was  in  Con- 
gress, and  five  years  ago  was  graduated  from  the  institu- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  of  War  has  ordered  First- Lieu  ten  ant 
Hugj  J.  McGrath,  Fourth  Cavalry  U.  S.  A.,  and  Ed- 
ward H.  Browne,  quartermaster  of  the  Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  to  report  in  person  to  Colonel  S.  M.  B.  Young, 
U.  S.  A.,  for  examination  as  to  their  fitness  for  promo- 
tion. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Duke  of  York's  collection  of  postage-stamps, 
which  he  recently  sold  to  one  of  the  Rothschilds, 
was  insured  for  six  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  full  name  is  Arthur  Sey- 
mour Sullivan.  To  avoid  the  unfortunate  combina- 
tion of  initials  the  second  name  has  been  discreetly 
dropped. 

Sir  John  Millais's  first  picture  was  purchased  by 
Charles  Reade,  the  English  novelist.  Ruskin  said 
that  it  was  not  a  failure,  but  a  fiasco,  and  kicked  a 
hole  in  the  picture. 

Maitre  Pouillet,  one  of  the  most  eminent  lawyers 
in  Paris,  gives  sittings  at  the  Palais  de  Justice,  at 
which  he  offers  legal  advice,  free  of  charge,  to  per- 
sons who  can  not  afford  to  employ  lawyers. 

Arthur  Balfour  came  to  grief  with  his  bicycle  in 
Whitechapel  the  other  day.  He  got  jammed  in 
the  crowd  of  vehicles  and  had  to  take  the  pieces  of 
his  bicycle  to  Downing  Street  in  a  hansom  cab. 

H.  Walter  Webb,  one  of  the  Vanderbilt  sons- 
in-law,  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new  home  at  Tariy- 
town,  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  to  be  built  of  marble, 
and  will  cost  when  completed  one  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars. 

More  people  knew  the  late  ex-Governor  Robin- 
son as  Lizzie  Borden's  counsel  than  as  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  old  Bay  State.  The  trial  established 
his.  fame  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  but  he  refused  all 
offers  to  defend  murderers. 

Gladstone  is  an  early  riser,  but  only  by  the  ex- 
ertion of  his  will  power,  for  he  is  fond  of  loitering 
in  bed.  He  is  fond,  also,  of  afternoon  tea  and  of 
a  game  of  backgammon,  and  he  can  sleep  when- 
ever and  wherever  he  pleases. 

When  the  Prince  of  Wales  alludes  to  his  mother, 
he  always  uses  the  words,  "  My  mother,  the 
queen."  The  Duke  of  York  he  invariably  refers 
to  as  "  My  son,  the  Duke  of  York."  On  the  Con- 
tinent such  simplicity  is  tabooed. 

Countess  Fritz  Hohenau,  cousin  of  the  German 
emperor,  has  this  winter  introduced  the  custom  in 
Brussels  for  ladies  to  ride  to  hounds  astride.  She 
has  organized  a  club  of  aristocratic  women  who  are 
to  lend  their  countenances  to  this  style. 

Right  in  the  middle  of  George  Vanderbilt's 
princely  domain  in  North  Carolina  an  old  negro 
owns  six  acres  of  land,  which  Vanderbilt  fenced  in. 
The  owner  said  :  "Yes,  sah,  I  been  waitin,  'steen 
yeahs  fo"  good  neighbohs,  an'  now  I  got  one  I  don" 
move.     No,  sah." 

General  W.  T.  Sherman  was  once  a  lawyer.  He 
tried  only  one  case  and  lost  it,  and  he  was  so  cha- 
grined that  he  thereupon  gave  up  the  practice  of 
the  law.  The  man  who  won  the  case,  William  F. 
Piper,  was  found  dead,  the  other  day,  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kan.  ;  he  had  ruined  a  brilliant  career  by 
drink. 

Nansen  is  described  as  a  type  of  the  ideal  Norse- 
man— a  fine,  stalwart  fellow,  with  ruddy  face,  fair 
hair,  and  the  limbs  of  a  giant.  After  his  departure 
in  search  of  the  North  Pole,  his  wife  quietly  settled 
down  in  Christiania  to  her  duties  as  a  teacher  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  Nansens  are 
very  popular  in  Christiania. 

Archduchess  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  is  emu- 
lating Sandow.  She  practices  with  large  dumb- 
bells and  can  lift  a  man  with  one  hand.  She  is 
said  on  one  occasion,  when  a  heavy  iron  column 
fell  on  a  man,  to  have  lifted  it  high  enough  to  en- 
able him  to  be  drawn  from  under.  She  is  a  delicate- 
looking  woman  of  thirty-four,  wife  of  the  Archduke 
Karl  Stephan,  and  mother  of  five  children. 

Queen  Margherita  of  Italy  was  riding  on  her  bi- 
cycle lately  in  the  part  of  the  park  of  Monza  from 
which  the  public  is  excluded,  when  she  was  stopped 
by  a  carbineer,  scolded  for  trespassing,  and  then 
asked  to  give  her  name.  The  same  day  she  sent 
the  man  her  photograph  and  one  of  the  ten-franc 
pieces  bearing  her  effigy  by  the  side  of  King  Hum- 
bert's, that  he  might  recognize  her  in  future. 

While  Mgr.  Massaia,  before  his  elevation  to  the 
cardinalate,  was  in  Abyssinia,  he  was  a  prime  fav- 
orite with  King  Menelek.  One  day  he  sent  for  a 
sewing-machine  at  the  dusky  monarch's  request, 
but  when  it  arrived  no  one  at  court  could  put  it  to- 
gether. At  last  the  king,  despairing  of  outside 
help,  took  the  machine  to  his  rooms,  worked  at  it 
all  night,  and  the  next  morning  sent  for  the  mon- 
seigneurand  the  queen  to  show  them  his  handiwork. 
He  had  succeeded  in  putting  the  parts  together 
perfectly. 

Mascagni  recently  made  a  journey  to  Berlin 
under  great  difficulties.  He  does  not  understand  a 
word  of  German,  and  his  torrents  of  excited  Italian 
left  the  Teuton  officials  totally  unmoved.  In 
Munich,  both  Mascagni  and  his  luggage  would 
have  been  left  behind  save  for  the  assistance  of  a 
stranger  who  acted  as  interpreter.  Full  of  grati- 
tude, the  composer  was  about  to  press  a  liberal  tip 
on  his  benefactor,  who  turned  out  to  be  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hohenzollern.  His  next  adventure 
was  to  encounter  a  Frenchman,  who  was  so  pleased 
to  meet  the  maestro  that  he  changed  the  plans  of 
the  journey  just  to  see  the  composer  at  work  on 


his  new  opera.  As  neither  could  understand  the 
other,  conversation  was  out  of  the  question.  In 
relating  his  adventures  to  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan, 
Mascagni  said:  "Those  Frenchman  was  easily 
satisfied." 


By  the  cable  it  is  announced  that  "  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Ritchie,  wife  of  a  California  millionaire,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  queen's  drawing-room  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  on  March  nth."  W.  J.  Ritchie  is  a 
young  man  who  came  here  from  Minneapolis  some 
five  years  ago.  He  became  "  circulation  agent"  of 
the  Examiner.  He  left  here,  and  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  has  accumulated  a  large  fortune 
working  circulation  schemes,  like  the  "coupon- 
picture  snap."     Mrs.    Ritchie  is  a  very  beautiful 

woman. 

.  ♦  . 

Mrs.  Denis  O'Sullivan  (formerly  Miss  Elizabeth 
Curtis)  held  an  exhibition  last  Saturday  afternoon, 
at  the  Art  Students'  League,  of  her  sketches  made 
in  Holland  and  Italy  and  the  portrait  work  done 
since  her  return  here.  Many  of  her  friends  called 
to  view  the  exhibit,  which  was  highly  creditable. 
The  major  portion  of  her  work  has  been  sold. 
The  exhibition  was  also  open  on  Monday  after- 
noon. Mrs.  O'Sullivan  will  return  to  London  in 
April. 

Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  has  issued  invitations 

for  the  annual  celebration   of   La  Fiesta  de  Los 

Angeles,  which  will  be  held  in  that  city  from  April 

21st  to  the  25th,  inclusive.     The  affair  will  be  given 

under  the  auspices  of  the  most  prominent  business 

men  of  Los  Angeles,  and  will  undoubtedly  attract 

many  visitors. 

* — -«w- — • 

—  Every  day  we  receive  numerous  letters 
and  testimonials  from  people  throughout  the  State, 
troubled  with  rheumatism  and  gout.  "  Bythinia," 
Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal  water,  cured 
them,  will  cure  you.  Try  it ;  25  cents  per  bottle. 
One  glass  a  day  will  do  it.  Main  office,  29  Market 
Street,  S.  F. 


—  Miss  Lucile  begs  to  inform  the  ladies 
that  she  will  have  a  fine  display  of  hats  and  bonnets 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  March  17th  and  18th. 
139  Post  Street,  Liebes  Building. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
6412  Market  Street 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Cannany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  The  best  of  all  corsets  and  waists  are 
the  G.  D.     Try  them. 


-  Dr.  C.  W.  Deceer,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


An  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Charles  Walter 
Stetson  is  now  being  held  at  Mr.  Vickery's  gallery, 
on  Post  Street. 


Good  things  are  not  costly,  be- 
cause they  are  respected  '  and 
taken  care  of. 

This  is  true,  very  true ,  of 
clothes. 

It  is  true  also  of  visiting-cards. 
Those  that  Crockers'  make  are 
not  mussed  or  crushed  in  the 
pocket. 

227  Post  street 

215  Bush  street 


1T0,  SOTOMI  S  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and   Curios 

A    SPECIALTY.  - 

116  STJTTEK  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

HACK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED    THE    ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

CBIFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


A  Comparison  of  Merit 

Is  all  we  ask  of  the  seeker  of  a 
mount  for  '96.  We  are  proud  of 
the  record  of  our  wheels  in  '95,  and 
with  the  advanced  ideas  and  skilled 
construction  that  are  apparent  in 
the  wheels  we  offer  for  your  ap- 
proval for  '96,  we  can  serenely 
await  your  verdict. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS. 

TRIBUNE.    W1NT0N.    FEATHERSTONE. 


mm 


IS  THE 

MOUNT 
FOR   96 


BARNES 
ICYCLES 


HOOKER  &  GO. 

16-18  Drumm  St,  i 

RETAIL  STORE: 

1640  Market  St  I 

B*n  Francisco,  CaL 


f/    WHITER 

^RIMMED  V 

Hummer! 

vi   is  -j   ' 


Listen*? — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Ot/ier  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cntting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject.    . 


J    Lay  It  Down. 


and  there  -will  be  no  danger  of  the  corks 
drying  and  the  Ale  losing  its  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  "  Stand  it  np  to 
Settle";  we  "settle"  it.  There  is  no 
sediment  in  the  bottles. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Brewers  and  Bottlers  of  the  Celebrated 

EVANS'  ALE 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  16,  1896. 


Flower  Festivals, 

1  Fiestas, 
I  Rose  Carnivals, 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6tll  to  9th,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thing that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


Bicycle  Riding  academies 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SERVICE  ABE  CONDUCTED  AT  THESE  CON- 
VENIENT   LOCAT  ONS  : 

New  York:  030-045.  8th  Ave. 
Chicago:  S5  nadisun  St. 
Boston:  174  Columbus  Ave. 
Brooklyn:  342-344  Flatbush  Ave. 
Washington:  1325. 14th  St.,  N.W. 
Detroit:  201  Woodward  Ave. 

ONLY    THE      HIGHEST     GRADE     WHEELS     MADE 

RAMBLER    BiCYCLES 

are  used.   Salesrooms  rind  renting  department  attached. 

Purchasers  taught  to  ride  fiee.     Handsome  catalogues 

on  application.        GGRMULLY  &  JE'TEHY  MFG.  CO, 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


"  Pa,  aren't  moths  awful  hungry,  only  eating 
holes  ?  "—Pick-Me-Up. 

"That,"  said  the  engineer,  "is  a  fifty  horse- 
power engine."  "Don't  you  figure  it  by  bike- 
power  yet  ?  "  asked  the  wheelman. — Puck. 

First  Italian  count— "  She  has  rejected  you?" 
Second  Italian  count— "Yes.  There  is  nothing 
now  between  me  and  the  fruit  business  !  " — Puck. 

Fuddy— "  They  say  that  monkeys  can  talk." 
Buddy—"  Yes  ;  but  let  us  give  them  full  credit  by 
acknowledging  that  they  don't  do  it." — Boston 
Transcript. 

"  How  does  Jibson  stand  prosperity  since  he 
came  into  his  fortune?"  "Oh,  he  stands  it  all 
right,  but  it  is  pretty  tough  on  his  friends." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  widows  always  get  the  best 
of  the  race  for  husbands  ?"  asked  the  fool  young 
man.  "They  are  faster,  I  guess,"  replied  Miss 
Ann  Shent. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Raising  funds:  "I'll  give  ten  dollars,"  an- 
nounced the  man  in  the  third  pew  from  the  front. 
The  converted  counterfeiter  rose  with  emotion. 
"And  I,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will  make  it  one  hundred 
dollars." — Detroit  Tribune. 

Walts—"  How  did  you  ever  get  the  notion  that 
Briggs  was  thinking  of  joining  the  Prohibition- 
ists?" Potts — "Got  it  from  his  talk.  He  has 
taken  to  calling  his  sideboard  his  '  medicine 
chest.'  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"My  first  child,"  said  the  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, "  was  a  boy.  Then  there  were  twins,  and 
then  triplets.  That  relieved  my  mind."  ' '  It 
did  ?  "  "  Yes.  I  was  afraid  it  might  be  a  case  of 
geometrical  progression." — Puck. 

Perry  Patetiic  (in  the  road) — "  W'y  don't  you  go 
in  ?  De  dog's  all  right.  Don't  you  see  him  wagg'n' 
his  tail  ?  "  Wayworn  Watson  (at  the  gate) — "  Yes, 
and  he's  growlin"  at  the  same  time.  I  dunno  which 
end  to  believe." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

With  the  immortals:  Shakespeare — "  If  I  had  it 
all  to  do  again,  I'd  try  my  hand  at  a  comic  opera." 
Benjonson — "  Don't  get  a  big  head,  William.  You 
had  a  great  run  of  luck,  as  it  was,  but  you  never 
were  cut  out  to  write  topical  songs." — Puck. 

The  power  of  the  human  eye  :  Blazley — "I  was 
coming  down-town  in  a  car  this  morning,  and  the 
conductor  came  along  and  looked  at  me  as  if  I 
hadn't  paid  my  fare."  Bizley — "What  did  you 
do?"  Blazley — "I  looked  at  him  as  if  I  had." — 
Roxbury  Gazette. 

Brownkins — "I  shouldn't  think  Vansock  would 
pay  that  type-writer  of  his  much.  She  doesn't  ap- 
pear to  know  anything."  Smitkson — "  Not  know 
anything  !  Why,  Vansock  is  paying  her  big  wages 
just  to  keep  her  from  telling  what  she  knows." — 
New  York  World. 

Saidso — "  Women  always  make  a  strange  choice 
when  they  have  many  lovers."  Pertly — "Yes." 
Saidso — "They  usually  "accept  the  suitor  whom 
everybody  thinks  most  unlikely."  Pertly—"  Yes. 
Usually  the  one  the  woman  herself  thinks  most 
unlikely." — Truth. 

An  Atchison  man  recently  caught  three  different 
men  kissing  his  wife,  whereupon  he  went  to  a 
lawyer.  "  You  have  very  good  grounds  for  divorce," 
the  lawyer  said.  "  I  don't  want  a  divorce,"  the 
citizen  replied  ;  "  I  want  to  get  out  an  injunction  to 
make  them  quit  it." — Kansas  City  Star. 

"  My  man,"  said  the  philanthropist,  "  I  am  going 
to  give  you  a  chance  to  work."  "  Mister,"  replied 
Meandering  Mike,  "  me  old  father  lost  half  his  for- 
tune playin'  roulette  an'  the  other  half  on  hoss- 
races,  an'  almost  the  last  advice  he  gimme  was 
never  to  take  no  chances." — Washington  Star. 

"  Glass- eating,"  observed  a  freak  who  was  as  yet 
unclassified,  "is  a  bad  business.  A  glass-eater  is 
thrown  much  in  the  way  of  temptation.  I  have 
known  several  to  become  addicted  to  the  bottle." 
The  Zulu  chief,  to  whom  all  civilization  was  new, 
laughed  boisterously,  but  otherwise  all  was  intensely 
and  oppressively  still. — Detroit  Tribune. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and.  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  unrivaled 
for  relieving  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  and  all  Throat 
Troubles.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder, 
ful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noves.  820 Powers'  Block,  Roc/testcr,  N.Y. 


»WE  WANT  YUU    1U   IKY 

mum  SCEPTRE 


SMOKING   TOBACCO. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  yon  so 
quickly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  PEEFECTION.  "We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 
address.  Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,  1  Id,, 
$1.30;  H  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.  Cata- 
logue free. 


Zl    SURBRISG,  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


M.  BUSKOWEB I  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F„  Gal. 


A  CALIGRAPH 


THE    BEST    TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  413  Montgomery  Street. 


HAINES  BROS.  PIANO, 


Patti's    preference  ;    also    re- 
nowned Bush  &  Gerts  Piano. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO.',  324  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  la  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail £7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 
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Last  week  the  Argonaut  printed  a  biographical   sketch  of 
The  Resistless     William  McKinley,  prefaced  with  a  few  lines 


McKinley 
Boom. 


in  which  we  said  :  "  The  McKinley  boom 
grows.  The  other  Republican  candidates 
seem  to  be  losing  strength.  It  begins  to  look  as  if  Mc- 
Kinley were  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party." 

That  was  only  a  week  ago.  Events  march  rapidly.  With 
:he  expiration  of  seven  days,  McKinley's  strength  has  in- 
leased  immeasurably.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  growth 
)f  the  McKinley  boom  that  it  has  seriously  alarmed  his  op- 
)onents.  There  are  many  acute  politicians  who  would  not 
>e  surprised  if  he  were  nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  Can- 
'asses  have  been  made  all  over  the  country.  The  Chicago 
Tribune  and  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  have  been  canvass- 
ng  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.     The  Times-Herald 


is  independent  politically,  the  Tribune  Republican,  but  anti- 
McKinley.  Both  papers  have  reached  exactly  the  same  con- 
clusion in  canvassing  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  All  of  them  are  overwhelmingly 
for  McKinley.  The  New  York  World  has  made  a  canvass 
of  all  the  States,  through  the  medium  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
State  central  committees,  and  the  replies  show  that  Mc- 
Kinley is  first  choice.  Even  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the 
stronghold  of  Morton,  who  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  pow- 
erful candidate,  the  New  York  Tribune  made  a  canvass  last 
week,  and  the  result  surprised  New  Yorkers.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Morton  would  lead  in  New  York  city  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  McKinley.  But  such  was  not  the  case.  In 
all  of  the  exchanges  McKinley  was  more  than  a  good 
second  to  Morton,  and  in  one  case  he  led  him. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  strength  of  McKinley,  a  West- 
ern man,  in  New  York  State,  the  home  of  Morton,  the  gov- 
ernor of  that  State,  once  elected  to  the  Vice-Presidency, 
and  now  a  Presidential  candidate?  The  answer  is  plainly 
to  be  seen  in  the  expressions  of  opinion  made  by  the  busi- 
ness men  composing  the  various  exchanges.  All  were  in- 
terviewed by  the  Tribune,  and  their  replies  fill  many  col- 
umns. Without  the  names,  we  give  some  few  replies  :  "As 
a  high-tariff  man,  I  favor  the  nomination  of  Ex-Governor 
McKinley."  "  There  is  no  better  man  for  President  than 
McKinley  ;  he  is  a  high-tariff  man,  a  good  Republican,  and 
an  able  statesman."  "  I  am  for  McKinley  because  he  is  a 
strong  protectionist."  "  As  a  strong  protectionist,  I  favor 
McKinley."  "  I  am  for  McKinley  because  he  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  high  protection."  "  McKinley  made  a  good 
fight  for  protection,  and  he  ought  to  be  President."  "  I  am 
a  high-tariff  man,  and  I  favor  McKinley."  "  McKinley  is 
a  high  protectionist  ;  so  am  I  ;  he  is  my  candidate  for 
President."  "  McKinley  is  for  protection,  and  that  is  what 
we  produce-exchange  men  want."  "  I  believe  in  protection, 
and  I  am  firmly  for  McKinley."  "  I  am  a  protectionist, 
and  I  favor  William  McKinley."  "  McKinley  should  be 
nominated ;  he  is  the  champion  of  protection,  and  the  hard 
times  of  the  last  four  years  show  that  we  need  protection." 
"  I  am  for  McKinley  ;  he  represents  protection,  on  which 
the  next  campaign  must  be  fought  ;  people  do  not  mind  a 
tax  on  a  dinner-pail  so  long  as  they  have  a  good  dinner  in 
the  pail." 

These  remarks  made  by  hard-headed  business  men  will 
show  what  is  behind  the  McKinley  boom.  There  are  no 
bosses  behind  it.  The  McKinley  boom  is  backed  up  by  the 
American  people.  The  cry  of  "  McKinleyism  "  will  not  hurt 
McKinley.  The  business  men,  the  manufacturers,  the  farm- 
ers, and  the  workingmen  have  had  "  Wilsonism  "  and  "  Cleve- 
landism"  enough  and  to  spare.  As  for  the  threat  that 
merchants  "fear  a  revival  of  tariff  agitation,"  all  the  mer- 
chants in  the  country  know  that  business  could  not  be  any 
worse  than  it  has  been  under  the  Democratic  administration 
for  the  last  three  years.  Threats  of  a  "  business  paralysis  " 
in  case  of  a  change  in  the  tariff  are  idle.  There  could  be 
no  worse  business  paralysis  than  we  are  suffering  under 
now.  Every  time  the  tariff  has  been  reduced  in  the  United 
States,  the  same  condition  has  occurred.  When  the  tariff 
was  reduced  in  1812,  it  brought  this  country  to  a  condition 
which  made  even  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  Democrat  though 
he  was,  say  in  a  speech  that  "  there  is  no  price  for  property  ; 
there  are  no  sales  except  those  of  the  sheriff;  there  is  no 
employment  for  industry  ;  there  is  no  demand  for  labor ; 
there  is  no  sale  for  the  products  of  the  farm  ;  there  is  no 
sound  of  the  hammer  except  that  of  the  auctioneer  knocking 
down  property."  These  words  of  Senator  Benton  sound 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  based  upon  the  condition  of 
affairs  that  have  existed  in  this  country  since  Grover  Cleve- 
land, the  Democratic  party,  and  the  Wilson  tariff  nearly 
ruined  it. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  the  popular  boom  for  Mc- 
Kinley, let  us  look  at  his  practical  chances.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  while  he  has  the  people  behind  him,  he  has  the 
bosses  against  him.  It  is  only  within  the  last  week  that 
they  have  become  convinced  that  his  candidacy  is  danger- 
ous, and  they  are  growing  desperate.      Such   is  their  des- 


peration that  they  have  split  the  party  in  some  Southern 
States,  and  in  Texas  there  will  be  McKinley  and  anti- 
McKinley  conventions.  The  bosses  have  been  for  the  last 
few  months  meeting  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  dis- 
cussing whom  they  should  put  up.  They  decided  that 
they  wanted  some  man  whom  they  "  could  handle."  They 
concluded  that  they  would  "  take  no  chances."  They  did 
succeed  in  making  an  arrangement  with  Tom  Reed  by 
which  they  made  him  think  that  they  were  for  him,  and 
hence  the  silence  of  that  once  outspoken  individual  since 
the  present  Congress  has  been  in  session.  The  three 
original  bosses,  Piatt,  Quay,  and  Clarkson,  began  "  fixing 
things"  with  others.  Manley  and  Sam  Fessenden  were 
taken  in  as  representative  of  Tom  Reed  and  New  England. 
Hobart,  of  New  Jersey,  joined  them.  They  made  advances 
•to  Foraker,  but  he  and  Bushnell  were  committed  to  Mc- 
Kinley by  a  bargain  in  Ohio.  The  bosses  did  succeed  in 
getting  Kellogg,  of  Louisiana,  Cuney,  of  Texas,  and  some 
other  lesser  Southern  bosses.  They  failed  to  make  terms 
with  Alger,  of  Michigan,  Henry  Payne,  Spooner,  Sawyer, 
Steve  Elkins,  and  Carter,  of  Montana.  But  they  thought 
they  had  a  strong  enough  combination  to  down  McKinley, 
and  they  began  encouraging  the  "favorite-son"  business. 
This  they  hoped  would  keep  McKinley  down  to  about  three 
hundred  votes.  Quay  is  trying  to  hold  Pennsylvania, 
Piatt  New  York,  Reed  the  New  England  States,  Clark- 
son  is  holding  Iowa  for  Allison,  Elkins  West  Virginia,  and 
Manderson  Nebraska. 

But  they  have  failed.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
ghost  of  a  chance  for  any  "favorite  son."  Even  Tom 
Reed,  who  a  year  ago  was  the  foremost  candidate  in  Repub- 
lican eyes,  seems  to  have  faded  away,  and  his  bulky  person 
is  as  misty  as  an  X-ray  photo.  His  friends  have  practically 
given  up  the  fight.  In  New  York,  the  Morton  men  still  talk 
in  a  melancholy  manner,  and  Iowa  is  strong  for  Allison.  But 
when  the  convention  meets,  these  "favorite  sons"  will  be 
swept  from  their  feet  by  the  popularity  of  McKinley.  It  is 
so  marked,  that  Tom  Reed  recently  remarked  sardonically  : 
"  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  hard  times 
are  making  McKinley  President  of  the  United  States." 

To  come  down  from  generalities  to  specific  facts,  let  us 
look  at  McKinley's  strength.  On  the  present  basis  of  rep- 
resentation, 456  votes  will  be  necessary  to  nominate  in  the 
Republican  National  Convention  ;  136  delegates  have  been 
chosen  already,  of  whom  63  are  instructed  for  McKinley. 
If  this  ratio  continues,  McKinley  will  have  434  votes  on 
the  first  ballot,  or  within  26  of  a  majority.  Delegates  have 
been  elected  in  part  from  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  District  of  Columbia, 
Iowa,  and  Kansas.  Conventions  to  be  held  this  month 
are  :  Mississippi,  March  24th  ;  Massachusetts,  March  27th ; 
New  York,  March  24th ;  South  Dakota,  March  25th ; 
Texas  (anti-McKinley),  March  28th.  Next  month's  conven- 
tions are :  Alabama,  April  28th  ;  Georgia,  April  29th  ; 
North  Dakota,  April  15th;  Texas  (McKinley),  April  3d; 
Oregon,  April  9th;  Maine,  April  16th  ;  Kentucky,  April 
15th;  Nebraska,  April  15th;  Illinois,  April  19th;  New 
Jersey,  April  16th;  Pennsylvania,  April  23d. 

California's  convention  will  shortly  be  held,  and  while 
there  is  strong  influence  at  work  for  Allison,  we  still  believe 
that  a  majority  of  the  delegates  will  be  for  McKinley. 
General  James  Clarkson  arrived  in  this  city  a  few  days  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  out  for  the  Allison  fences.  He  is 
accompanied  by  W.  H.  Andrews,  who  is  working  for  Quay. 
It  is  an  open  secret  that  Allison  and  Clarkson  are  financially 
interested  in  the  Call  newspaper  of  this  city,  which  journal 
is  devoted  to  the  Allison,  boom.  But  the  interview  with 
General  Clarkson  in  his  chieftain's  organ  the  other  day 
sounded  like  the  whistling  of  a  boy  to  keep  his  spirits  up 
going  through  a  grave-yard.  It  was  followed  the  next 
day  by  a  five -column  interview  with  Senator  Andrews, 
who  expatiated  on  the  many  merits  of  Senator  Quay  as  a 
Presidential  candidate.  General  Clarkson  came  here  in- 
tending if  possible  to  send  a  delegation  to  St.  Louis 
pledged  to    Allison.     But  he    met  such   a    cold    McKinley 
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wave  lhat  he  began  working  to  send  a  delegation  un- 
pledged. Better  that,  he  thinks,  than  to  have  it  pledged  to 
McKinley.  We  agree  with  him,  although  for  different 
reasons,  in  thinking  that  the  California  delegation  had 
better  go  unpledged  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. A  deliberative  body,  all  of  whose  members  are 
pledged  to  do  certain  things,  is  not  a  deliberative  body  at 
all.  But  we  would  advise  General  Clarkson  and  Senator 
Andrews  to  pack  up  their  baby  booms  and  go  home. 
There  is  no  more  chance  for  working  up  a  boom  for  Allison 
or  Quay  in  California  than  there  is  for  working  up  a  boom 
for  Julius  Ca?sar. 


Professor 
Jordan  on 
Heredity. 


President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stanford  University, 
in  the  course  of  one  of  a  series  of  lectures 
which  he  is  benefiting  San  Francisco  by  giv- 
ing, took  for  his  theme  last  week  "  Unearned 
Happiness  as  a  Social  Factor."  The  whole  discourse  was 
interesting,  for  Professor  Jordan  is  never  commonplace,  but 
one  of  his  remarks  is  particularly  timely  and  impressive. 
He  asserted  that  nineteen  criminals  in  twenty  are  what  they 
are  not  because  of  heredity,  but  by  reason  of  their  own  free 
will,  and  by  contact  with  the  degrading  influences  and  en- 
vironment to  which  they  subject  themselves. 

It  is  well  to  have  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  thus 
asserted  by  a  man  of  Professor  Jordan's  scientific  ability 
and  repute.  The  doctrine  of  heredity  has  become  a  fad  of 
late  years,  and  the  lengths  to  which  it  is  carried,  if  accepted 
in  practice,  would  break  down  all  the  bulwarks  of  law  and 
demolish  society.  In  the  view  of  the  faddist — who  occasion- 
ally speaks  with  the  authority  of  high  position — every  crim- 
inal is  to  be  considered  a  victim  of  heredity,  a  moral  pervert, 
who  owes  his  misfortune  to  his  ancestors.  Murderers,  pros- 
titutes, thieves,  and  drunkards,  all  are  looked  upon  as  being 
"  abnormal."  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  punished,  but  to  be 
treated  like  people  who,  suffering  from  nervous  prostration, 
are  put  into  pleasant  sanitariums.  If  this  pernicious  theory 
were  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  courts,  and  in  business  and 
social  life,  penalties  would  be  abrogated,  and  crime,  vice, 
laziness,  and  every  form  of  selfishness  hurtful  to  others  be 
laid  on  the  convenient  scapegoat  of  heredity.  Instead  of 
working,  any  of  us  might  steal,  and  when  decent  people  pro- 
tested, we  could  confidently  shift  the  blame  to  our  ancestors, 
who,  being  dead,  would  not  have  their  posterity's  objection 
to  efforts  at  human  punishment.  Heredity  is  an  explanation 
which  is  of  obvious  worth  as  a  solace  to  the  sensitive  wife 
who  betrays  her  husband,  the  erring  daughter,  or  the  woman 
who  consults  her  flesh  and  love  of  ease  by  quitting  the  path 
of  virtue  and  honest  industry  ;  but  common  sense  is,  and 
will  ever  continue  to  be,  hostile  to  this  easy  form  of  vicarious 
atonement  for  sin. 

Undoubtedly  we  are  all  the  sum  of  our  forefathers — but 
with  a  conscious  new  ego  infused.     There  is  no  question, 
either,  that  now  and  again  there  is  born  a  hapless  creature 
whose  inherited  evil  predispositions  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to    make   him    irresponsible.       In    the    latter  case  the  neu- 
rasthenia amounts  to  moral  insanity,  and  the  place  for  him 
is  the  asylum.     But  as  to  the  rest  of  us,  Heredity  is  no  such 
master    that    when    he    issues   an    inclination   he    must    be 
obeyed.     A    good   moral  education   consists  largely  in  the 
revelation    to   each  one    of    us    of   his  weaknesses,    which 
revelation    results,  when    a   man    is    sane,  in    his    bringing  I 
strength  of  will  to  bear  on  the  defective  point  of  character.  ! 
Indeed,  a  very  good   argument  can  be  made  in  support  of  1 
the  proposition  that  one  who  has  an  hereditary  turn  for  bad  | 
conduct    should  be  held   more    strictly    to  account  for  his 
lapses  than  a  person  whose  nature  has  not  been  so  tainted.  I 
The   man  of  sober  forebears  may  blamelessly  trust  himself  ! 
to  enjoy  in  moderation  the  good  things  of  life  which  weaker 
persons  are  prone  to  abuse  ;  but  what   shall  we  say  of  the  j 
man  who,  knowing  that  he  comes   of  a  line  of  drunkards,  j 
deliberately    takes    the  hazard  involved   in  touching  strong  j 
drink  ?     He  deserves  whatever  may  happen   to  him,  for  he  ! 
is  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  an  inexcusable  play- 
ing with  fire. 

The  fallacy  at  the  bottom  of  the  heredity  fad  is  a  refusal 
to  understand  the  nature  of  will.  That  the  will  can  be 
strengthened  or  weakened  at  the  option  of  any  individual 
not  fit  for  confinement  is  a  fact  within  the  observation  and 
the  personal  experience  of  every  man  who  does  not  blind 
himself  with  theories  or  seek  to  escape  the  accusations  of  con- 
science. Men  are  drunkards  because  they  prefer  inebriety 
with  its  illusions  to  sobriety  with  its  realities  and  burdens, 
ethical  and  industrial.  Men  steal  because  they  prefer  that 
mode  of  getting  money  to  working  for  it.  Men  are  vicious 
because  it  is  easier  to  yield  to  desire  than  it  is  to  practice 
self-control. 

The  gravity  with  which  heredity  is  discussed  as  an  ex- 
planation of  crime  and  vice  is  something  worse  than  foolish. 
It  is  a  direct  incitement  to  crime  and  vice,  since  it  furnishes 
to  the  beginner  in  lawlessness  or  indulgence  a  plea  for 
going  to  the  bad  which  is  more  pleasing  to  self-esteem  than 


the  plain  truth.  It  further  encourages  wrong-doing  by 
muddling  the  heads  of  a  multitude  of  well-meaning,  senti- 
mental people,  and  giving  them  a  preposterous  charity  for 
criminals  and  blackguards.  Heredity,  as  it  is  expounded  by 
the  pseudo-moralists,  among  whom  doctors  of  limited  in- 
tellect are  numerous,  lessens  the  deterrent  effect  of  public 
opinion,  which  should  be  as  hard  as  iron  toward  crime  and 
vice.  Heredity  has  become  the  modern  outlet  for  that 
reservoir  of  flabby  sympathy  with  suffering,  no  matter  how 
well  earned  by  those  who  undergo  it,  that  has  been  on  tap 
since  Christian  civilization  began.  It  was  the  "  man  of  sen- 
timent "  in  the  last  century — Sterne  pretending  to  weep  over 
the  sorrows  of  a  jackass. 

Crime  is  crime  and  vice  is  vice,  heredity  or  no  heredity, 
and  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  this  false  science  spoken  of  with 
the  contempt  it  deserves  by  so  eminent  a  man  of  science  as 
Professor  Jordan.  He  says  what  needs  to  be  said  when 
he  imputes  poverty  to  drink,  wastefulness,  and  indolence, 
most  unhappiness  to  a  desire  for  material  ease  without  the 
will  to  give  honest  effort  in  return  for  it — to  the  prevalent 
hankering  to  get  rich  by  a  short  cut,  which  usually  means  at 
somebody  else's  expense.  Not  more  kindness  but  greater 
severity  toward  the  criminal  and  the  viciously  self-indulgent 
is  required.  Social  penalties  for  the  latter  are  not  what  they 
should  be,  and  life  in  jail  for  the  former  is  made  so  pleasant, 
especially  in  California,  that  our  prisons  come  very  near  to 
being  the  comfortable  retreats  which  the  patrons  of  "  hered- 
ity "  would,  at  the  cost  of  honest  people,  provide  for  mur- 
derers, burglars,  forgers,  and  other  claimants  upon  their 
hearts,  and  equally  tender  heads.  It  is  good  science  and 
good  sense  to  hold  the  individual  responsible  for  what  the 
individual  is  and  does. 

The  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  Salvation  Army  betrayed  the 
Pope  Booth  ^ew  York  Sun  into  an  appalling  predica- 

and  ment.      A    newspaper    must    have    courage 

General  Leo.  in  that  city)  wjth  its  f0rmjdable  Irish 
population,  to  print  a  word  that  can  be  construed  as 
offensive  to  Roman  Catholic  sensibilities.  The  daily  press 
there  is  even  more  subservient  to  the  church  than  is  the 
daily  press  in  San  Francisco,  incredible  as  that  may  seem. 
The  Sun,  forgetting  all  about  the  Pope,  applauded  Balling- 
ton  Booth  for  his  course  in  seceding  from  British  control 
and  entering  upon  the  work  of  Americanizing  the  army  in 
America.  It  pointed  out  the  absurdity  and  political  danger 
of  having  in  this  country  a  great  religious  organization 
under  the  dictatorship  of  one  man,  and  that  man  a 
foreigner.  Mr.  Dana's  article  was  at  once  sensible  and 
strong.  It  pleased  the  Rev.  Mr.  Millington,  a  prominent 
Baptist  minister,  who  wrote  to  the  Sun,  inviting  it  to  widen 
the  application  of  its  logic  so  as  to  include  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Pope.  Substituting  the  name  of 
that  church  for  the  Salvation  Army,  and  His  Holiness  for 
General  Booth,  Mr.  Millington  sent  to  the  Sun  its  own  ex- 
cellent.editorial  for  republication.  In  part,  the  article,  thus 
annoyingly  amended,  reads : 

"  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  of  Rome  [General  Booth]  is  the  abso- 
lute and  irresponsible  master  of  the  whole  church  [army\.  The  Pope 
[General  Bool/i]  bosses  it,  and  the  prelates  [officers]  of  his  appoint- 
ment run  it  under  his  direction.  He  is  the  source  of  all  authority, 
and  unquestioning  obedience  must  be  paid  to  his  will  by  the  whole 
Roman  Catholic  Church  [the  Salvation  Army].  He  is  responsible  to 
no  earthly  superior.  Because  it  is  such  a  foreign  concern,  and  more 
especially  because  it  is  under  the  absolute  domination  of  a  single 
foreigner,  it  ought  to  be  regarded  with  universal  public  suspicion  and 
disfavor  as  an  organization  liable  to  dangerous  misuse.  If  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  [Salvation  Army]  in  this  country  expects  American 
support  hereafter,  it  must  cease  to  be  foreign  and  become  American. 
Pope  Leo's  [General  Booth's]  arrogation  of  absolute,  unquestionable, 
and  irresponsible  authority  should  receive  no  countenance,  but  should 
rather  provoke  condemnation.  He  is  not  divine.  Present  and  recent 
controversies  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  [Salvation  Army]  have 
shown  that  he  and  the  prelates  whom  he  appoints  are  very  human  in 
their  frailties." 

Had  the  Sun  used  such  impious  language  as  this  to  de- 
scribe the  Pope  and  his  church  instead  of  the  Protestant 
Salvation  Army  and  its  head  in  England,  its  circulation 
would  have  been  in  danger.  So,  in  his  consternation,  Mr. 
Dana  proceeded  to  show  that  his  denunciation  of  foreign 
one-man  power  in  the  case  of  General  Booth  could  not,  ex- 
cept by  malign  Baptist  ingenuity,  be  twisted  so  as  to  cover 
the  nevertheless  exactly  parallel  case  of  Pope  Leo.  His 
efforts  evoke  admiration  for  his  learning  and  ability  as  a 
theologian,  since  a  mediaeval  school-man  could  not  more 
shamelessly  evade  the  disagreeable  point  of  an  opponent's 
argument,  or  more  industriously  befog  the  whole  matter  in 
issue.  "  Of  course,"  says  Dr.  Dana,  with  a  reassuring 
smile  at  the  anxious  Irish  subscriber,  "  such  an  enterprise  as 
the  Salvation  Army  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,"  which  is  free  from  the  Sun's 
American  disapproval  because  of  : 

"  Its  definite  faith,  its  systematic  theology,  its  claims  to  authority 
as  divinely  founded  and  commissioned,  and  the  universality  its  name 
expresses.  .  .  .  The  Pope  is  the  head  of  a  religious  system  of  faith 
and  government  established  and  formulated  for  many  centuries,  and 


which  is  not  merely  Italian,  but  is  believed  by  Roman  Catholics  to  be 
divine  in  its  origin." 

Which  is  to  say  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  less 
foreign  than  the  Salvation  Army  because  it  is  more  foreign  ; 
that  the  Pope  is  less  supreme  because  he  is  more  supreme  ; 
that  he  is  less  dangerous  than  General  Booth  because  he  has 
been  longer  in  the  business,  is  infallible,  and  requires  an 
obedience  from  his  followers  which  the  general,  having  no 
pretensions  to  infallibility,  does  not  ask.  In  short,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America  is  not  to  be  feared  be- 
cause it  is  vastly  better  organized,  more  firmly  established, 
and  immeasurably  stronger  and  more  arrogant  in  its  claims 
than  that  other  foreign  institution,  the  Salvation  Army.  We 
congratulate  Dr.  Dana. 

The  separation  of  Ballington  Booth  and  his  followers 
from  the  British  system,  and  their  determination  to  have  an 
American  Salvation  Army  in  America,  call  forth  commenda- 
tion everywhere.  There  is  almost  universally  a  perception 
of  the  incongruity  of  a  great  body  of  Americans  being 
ruled  by  a  monarch  throned  across  the  Atlantic.  And  this 
incongruity  is  in  most  minds  no  more  striking  as  to  the 
Salvation  Army  than  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
In  their  government  both  are  wholly  foreign  ;  the  funds  of 
each  are  subject  to  the  order  of  its  foreign  ruler,  and  in 
each  case  a  subserviency  is  required  that  is  utterly  incom- 
patible with  true  Americanism.  It  is  incontestable  that  the 
existence  of  such  religious  bodies,  under  foreign  headship, 
has  in  it  always  a  threat  against  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
country.  Let  the  stress  of  trial  come,  and  history  leaves 
little  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  the  outcome  of  the  struggle 
between  the  opposing  sentiments  of  faith  and  patriotism 
will  be. 

Ballington  Booth  is  entitled  on  every  ground  to  American 
encouragement.  He  is,  to  be  sure,  merely  an  incident,  a 
fortuitous  instrumentality  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  good 
end.  The  schism  which  he  leads  was  bound  to  come,  for, 
though  the  members  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  not  drawn 
from  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  the  population,  they  have 
not,  like  Roman  Catholics,  been  bred  to  obey  a  foreign  ruler 
with  that  reverence  which  other  men  accord  to  God  only. 
Salvationists  can  be  Salvationists  without  abject  submission 
to  General  Booth,  whereas  the  less  fortunate  Roman  Cath- 
olic can  rebel  against  the  Pope's  authority  only  at  the  cost 
of  excommunication,  which  means  damnation.  And  the 
creation  of  a  truly  American  Salvation  Army  will  stop  the 
flow  of  a  great  stream  of  money  to  England.  This  drain 
has  amounted  to  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  approaching 
necessity  for  giving  an  account  of  its  disbursement  or 
whereabouts  is  apparently  one  of  General  Booth's  most 
serious  causes  of  disturbance  at  the  rebellion  led  by  his  son. 
He  has  hitherto  been  as  absolute  master  of  the  funds  of  the 
American  Salvation  Army  as  the  Pope  is  of  the  funds  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  His  Holiness  of  Rome  would  not  like 
to  be  required  to  make  a  detailed  statement  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  treasure. 

With  the  Salvation  Army  emancipated  from  thralldom  to 
its  late  master  in  London,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  will 
be  the  only  religious  body  in  the  United  States  owning  a 
foreign  master.  Perhaps  in  time  it  will  come  to  be  a  dis- 
credit to  an  American  citizen  to  belong  to  an  organization 
which  acknowledges  fealty  to  a  foreign  potentate.  , 

A  new  kind  of  journalism  has  broken  out  in  New  York  that 
The  Pulitzer.  's  sure  t0  sPread>  since  it  is  the  metropolis 
Hearst  Journal-  which  sets  the  fashion  for  the  "  great 
■stic  Menagerie,  dailies "  of  the  whole  country.  Hitherto 
the  characteristic  by  which  a  "great  daily "  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  good  newspaper  has  been  its  devotion  to 
indecency  and  crime.  Henceforward  it  will  add  to  these 
peculiarities  a  resolution  to  attack  the  intellect  of  the  reader, 
as  well  as  his  morals,  and  endeavor  to  reduce  him  to  im- 
becility. Were  it  not  that  the  influence  of  newspapers  is 
usually  in  inverse  proportion  to  their  "  enterprise  "  and  cir- 
culation, the  masses  would  long  ago  have  become  depraved, 
and  we  should  be  under  fear  that  the  new  departure  might 
induce  pervasive  paresis  and  give  us  a  swarming  population 
of  vicious  idiots.  Happily  the  human  stock  is  resistant, 
and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  net  result  of  the  latest 
development  of  American  journalism  will  be  merely  to 
make  necessary  an  increase  of  jails  and  mad-houses. 

It  is  hardly  needful  to  say  that  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
sustained,  costly,  energetic,  and  ingenious  inanity  are  Messrs. 
Pulitzer  and  Hearst.  The  latter  has  offered  battle  with  his 
Journal  to  the  World,  both  papers  are  sold  for  a  cent,  each 
proprietor  has  millions  at  command,  and  neither  seems  to  be 
concerned  for  expense  so  long  as  he  can  achieve  the  reward 
of  having  it  said  that  his  newspaper  is  sillier  and  nastier 
than  his  rival's.  Of  course  the  World  and  Journal  never 
miss  a  chance  to  put  on  view  the  female  form  or  to  make  a 
hero  of  a  criminal,  but  that  sort  of  thing  is  only  the  basis 
of  the  daily  penny  feast.     Where  competition  rages  with  the 
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most  fury  is  in  the  domain  of  zoology — not  scientific  zoology,, 
but  newspaper  zoology,  and  newspaper  zoology,  as  expounded 
by  Professors  Pulitzer  and  Hearst,  is  a  weird  and  amazing 
thing,  calculated  to  re-people  the  world  with  the  ancient 
monsters  done  to  death  by  modern  knowledge.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
led  off  with  a  page  portrait  of  Johanna,  the  female  chim- 
panzee of  the  Central  Park  menagerie,  and  an  account  of 
her  qualities  and  pranks.  At  once  Mr.  Hearst  came  back 
with  two  pages  of  portraits  and  a  further  study  of  the  ape's 
manners.  That  was  three  months  ago,  and  nearly  every  day 
since  then  the  people  of  the  metropolis  of  the  United  States 
have  had  this  chimpanzee  as  a  guest  at  their  breakfast- 
tables — and  not  always  a  nice  guest,  for  Messrs.  Pulitzer 
and  Hearst  have  thought  it  well  to  enter  upon  the  tender 
secrets  of  Johanna,  and  acrimoniously  debate  the  point 
whether  or  not  she  has  outgrown  her  grief  for  the  death  of 
her  mate  and  bestowed  her  widowed  heart  upon  her  keeper, 
an  Irish  gentleman  with  a  vote.  Artists  have  earned  thou- 
sands of  dollars  by  drawing  Johanna,  and  scores  of  space- 
writers  maintained  themselves  by  supplying  newspaper 
zoological  science  to  the  World  and  Journal.  When  for 
the  moment  fancy  exhausted  itself  as  to  Johanna,  other 
simians  have  been  hunted  up,  and  the  two  papers  have  had 
such  a  run  on  apes  that  their  resemblance  to  monkey-cages 
has  been  pleasingly  striking.  Just  at  the  juncture  when 
new  chimpanzees,  gibbons,  gorillas,  and  the  several  smaller 
varieties  of  African,  Asiatic,  European,  and  American  mon- 
keys had  given  out,  a  baby  hyena  was  born  at  the  park. 
This  kept  the  World  and  Journal  aglow  for  a  week,  and 
delirium  supervened  when  the  hippopotamus  was  also  de- 
livered of  a  son.  Mr.  Pulitzer  was  so  fortunate  as  to  get 
the  first  chance  at  this  prize,  and  apprehension  for  the  out- 
generaled Mr.  Hearst's  sanity  was  naturally  felt  ;  but  his 
advisers,  medical  and  other,  were  equal  to  the  emergency. 
The  Journal  next  day  had  the  young  hippopotamus's  pict- 
ure (much  larger  than  the  World's)  and  the  offer  of  one 
hundred  dollars  for  "a  name  that  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Journal  and  the  park  commissioners  will  approve." 
The  best  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  could  do  was  to  give  a  new  por- 
trait of  "  Johanna  in  a  melting  mood,"  and  to  scatter  prodi- 
gally all  over  the  World  rats,  mice,  dogs,  cats,  snakes, 
spiders,  giraffes,  and  two  educated  bears. 

The  latest  copy  of  the  World  at  hand  forestalls  all  attempts 
of  the  comic  papers  to  ridicule  the  new  journalism,  for  it  de- 
feats satire  by  giving  half  a  page  to  the  reproduction  in 
little  of  its  star  pictorial  features  of  the  previous  day.  Over 
this  exultant  reminiscent  summary  it  runs  the  line,  in  letters 
an  inch  tall :  "  What  you  missed  if  you  didn't  read  the  Sun- 
day World?  Then  comes  a  picture  of  a  man,  in  his  night- 
shirt, stabbing  a  skeleton.  This  is  "an  X-ray  murderer. 
An  exceedingly  weird  tragedy."  There  follows  a  hairy 
female  with  "the  smallest  human  head  in  existence."  A 
woman  in  sealskin  pajamas,  a  pig  with  its  head  caught  be- 
tween the  slats  of  a  manger,  "  Mr.  Cleveland's  new  duck- 
hunting  suit,"  a  monkey  on  a  tricycle,  a  party  of  female 
convicts  eating  their  dinner,  and  the  "man  with  the  alpha- 
betical eyes " — these  wonders  constitute  the  treat  that  was 
missed.  "Don't,"  urges  the  World,  under  the  pictures, 
"  make  this  mistake  again."  And  to  add  to  the  poignancy 
of  the  regret  which  must  rack  the  soul  of  the  person  who 
missed  the  Sunday  World,  the  information  is  furnished  that 
"  life  is  one  grand  comic  song  for  the  man  who  reads  the 
colored  eight-page  humor  supplement."  The  Monday  issue 
has  the  pictures  of  a  prematurely  born  baby,  a  man  whose 
arm  was  amputated  at  the  shoulder,  and  illustrated  instruc- 
tions to  ladies  on  "how  to  take  a  bath  without  getting  the 
hair  wet." 

The  new  journalism,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  kaleidoscopic 
combination  of  the  menagerie,  the  dime-museum,  the  sur- 
gery, the  •greenroom,  the  bed-chamber,  the  penitentiary,  the 
slums,  the  bath-room,  the  lying-in  hospital,  and  the  lunatic 
asylum.  It  will  have  its  run  ;  symptoms  of  it  have  already 
appeared  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  will  increase,  for,  like 
the  monkey  which  is  the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  banquet, 
the  newspaper  mind  is  marvelously  imitative.  And  this  re- 
duction of  "enterprise"  to  squalid  absurdity  is  to  be  wel- 
comed, since  it  is  not  in  the  mind  of  man  to  conceive  a  lower 
deep  of  offensive  emptiness.  The  public,  which  is  not  by 
any  means  so  brainless  or  so  vile  in  its  tastes  as  the  Pulitzers 
and  Hearsts  assume,  will  revolt.  The  revolt  is  likely  to  give 
us  a  daily  press  with  some  intelligence  in  it,  some  knowl- 
,,. .    edge,  some  decency,  and,  possibly,  some  dignity. 


Another  St.  Patrick's  Day  has  come  around,  and  we  are  glad 
The  Passing  t0  see  '^at  tQe  ancient  Hibernians  and  others 
of  the  Patrick's  have  accepted  the  Argonaut's  advice,  ex- 
Day  Parade.  tended  to  them  for  so  many  years,  and  kept 
.■x.:  their  celebration  to  themselves.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the 
;: "'■  Argonaut  began  to  suggest  that  it  was  more  becoming  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  Ireland's  patron  saint  by  meet- 
ing in  some  theatre  for  literary  exercises  and  in  some  ban- 
quet-hall for  eating  and  drinking  rather  than  to  have  a  ridicu- 


lous street-parade  with  marshals,  aids,  and  green-plumed 
dragoons  on  dray-horses,  ancient  Hibernians  in  green  and 
gold  liveries,  priests  and  politicians  in  open  barouches,  and 
freckled  -  faced  tatterdemalion  boys  from  the  parochial 
schools.  It  took  a  long  time  for  our  Irish  fellow-citizens  to 
see  the  good  intentions  of  the  Argonaut  in  giving  this  ad- 
vice, but  we  are  glad  to  note  that  at  last  they  have  followed 
our  advice.  The  celebration  of  the  putative  birthday  of 
Ireland's  apocryphal  saint  now  takes  place  within  walls. 
That  is  as  it  should  be.  A  flag  that  represents  no  nationality 
is  no  longer  flaunted  in  San  Francisco's  streets.  It  never 
floated  here,  as  it  did  in  New  York,  over  the  City  Hall.  But 
it  used  to  be  flaunted  along  the  streets.  Now  that  our  Irish 
fellow-citizens  have  given  up  their  ridiculous  parade,  and 
have  ceased  to  offend  by  flags  and  banners  and  religious 
emblems  which  have  no  place  in  the  public  streets  of  this 
country,  no  one  can  have  any  objection  to  their  having 
in-door  celebrations,  songs,  music,  receptions,  and  banquets, 
and  even  "orations"  by  Judge  Jeremiah  Sullivan. 


The  recent  occurrences  in  the  Hale  &  Norcross  affair  bear 
The  Insolent  renewed  testimony  to  the  insolence  of  the 
Miners'  labor  unions.     There  was  a  contest  for  the 

Unios-  control  of  the   Hale   &   Norcross  Mine,  led 

by  Jeremiah  Lynch,  which  resulted  in  the  ousting  of  the  old 
management,  and  the  election  of  Lynch  as  president,  and 
his  cohorts  as  directors.  A  regime  of  economy  was  in- 
augurated in  the  company's  offices,  salaries  were  reduced, 
and  offices  consolidated.  President  Lynch  went  to  Virginia 
City,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  economies  in  the  mine. 
Among  other  things,  the  offices  of  superintendent  and  fore- 
man were  to  be  consolidated,  and  Superintendent  Ryan  was 
to  be  replaced  by  H.  W.  Tangerman.  But  when  President 
Lynch  and  his  new  superintendent  reached  the  works,  the 
miners  refused  to  let  Tangerman  enter  the  mine,  even  as  a 
visitor.  They  gave  no  reason  for  their  action,  except  that 
they  "did  not  like  Tangerman."  President  Lynch  very 
properly  ordered  the  mine  closed  down,  and  the  malcontent 
miners  are  now  out  of  a  job. 

We  hope  the  mine  will  remain  closed  down,  and  that 
these  miners  will  stay  out  of  a  job  for  a  good  long  while. 
The  stockholders  can  afford  it.  No  ore-body  has  been 
struck  in  Hale  &  Norcross  of  late  years,  of  such  surpassing 
and  fantastic  richness  as  to  cause  the  stockholders  to  lie 
awake  o'  nights  dreaming  of  their  dividends.  Yes,  the  stock- 
holders can  stand  it  to  have  the  mine  closed  down  for  a  while. 
They  can  stand  it  better  than  the  miners  can.  As  for  those 
gentry,  they  have  been  doing  pretty  much  as  they  pleased — 
at  four  dollars  a  day — now  for  a  number  of  years.  They 
have  practically  run  the  Comstock.  But  when  it  comes  to 
objecting  to  anew  superintendent  because  "they  don't  like 
him,"  that  is  a  little  too  much.  If  matters  go  on  in  this 
way,  the  Miners'  Union  may  object  to  a  new  superintendent 
because  he  has  a  wart  on  his  nose  or  flaunts  red  hair. 

We  commend  President  Lynch  for  his  sturdiness  in  refus- 
ing to  submit  to  this  insolent  exaction  of  the  Miners1 
Union,  and  for  his  prompt  decision  in  shutting  down  the 
mine.  We  hope  he  will  stay  by  his  new  superintendent, 
and  not  "fall  down." 


Three  months  ago,  when  President  Cleveland  was  breathing 
is  Venezuela  ^re  an<^  daughter  over  the  Venezuela  bound- 
Snubbing  ary,  the  weaker-minded  Republican  journals 

Us?  played  an  hysteric  obligato  to  his  war-song, 

while  the  Democratic  organs  danced  a  frenzied  ghost-dance 
around  the  wickiup  of  Sitting  Grover.  At  the  time,  the 
Argonaut  was  forced  to  sound  a  discordant  note  in  the  Re- 
publican obligato.  We  said  that  we  did  not  believe  the 
Monroe  doctrine  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the 
Venezuela  boundary  ;  that  even  if  it  had,  there  was  scarcely 
a  well-defined  boundary  in  all  South  America ;  that  the 
United  States  had  better  business  than  backing  up  the 
boundary  disputes  and  unpaid  debts  of  greaser  republics ; 
that  they  were  none  of  them  worth  going  to  war  about ; 
that  even  if  they  were,  we  had  nothing  to  go  to  war  with ; 
that  before  we  talked  of  war,  we  had  better  get  a  few  things 
to  wage  war  with  ;  and  finally,  it  was  extremely  probable, 
before  the  affair  was  over,  that  Venezuela  would  come  to 
terms  with  Great  Britain,  and  ignore  the  United  States. 

It  required  some  moral  courage  to  express  such  sentiments 
when  apparently  the  entire  nation,  from  the  executive  down 
to  the  press,  was  shrieking  for  war.  But  the  Argonaut  did 
not  hesitate  to  express  its  honest  opinions  then,  and  it  has 
had  no  occasion  to  change  them  since.  We  think,  however, 
that  there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  public  opinion — if  it 
ever  was  in  favor  of  going  to  war  over  a  boundary  dispute 
in  a  distant  Spanish-American  republic,  which  we  still  do 
not  believe.  The  clamor  for  war  was  principally  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  daily  newspapers,  and  in  the  cheap  variety  the- 
atres— which  all  seem  at  present  to  be  on  about  the  same 
level  intellectually. 

But  what  we  wish  to  point  out  is  this  :  We  remarked  last 


December,  when  Mr.  Cleveland's  bellicose  message  aston- 
ished the  world,  that  it  was  extremely  probable  Lord  Salis- 
bury would  eventually  settle  the  matter  by  dealing  directly 
with  Crespo,  President  of  Venezuela  ;  that  Spanish- 
American  presidents  were  so  cheap  that  you  could  buy  them 
by  the  bunch  ;  that  Crespo  and  his  predecessor,  Guzman 
Blanco,  were  notoriously  corrupt,  even  in  that  corrupt  coun- 
try ;  and  that  "  fixing  things "  with  a  Greaser  President 
with  an  itching  palm  was  so  much  cheaper  than  fighting 
the  United  States  that  Great  Britain  would  certainly 
"  fix  things  "  with  Crespo. 

From  the  latest  dispatches,  it  would  seem  as  if  our 
prophecy  were  coming  to  pass.  A  London  cable  of  March 
iSth  says  that  "it  is  understood  here  to-day  that  Senor 
Andrade,  the  Venezuelan  minister  at  Washington,  has  de- 
cided to  recognize  the  Uruan  incident  as  a  separate  ques- 
tion, and  hopes  are  expressed  that  this  entente  will  lead  to 
an  agreement  upon  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the 
boundary  dispute  by  direct  negotiations  between  Great 
Britain  and  Venezuela."  This  means  the  snubbing  of  the 
United  States.  If  Venezuela  ignores  us  in  the  negotiations, 
the  United  States  can  do  nothing.  After  having  threatened 
to  "lick"  Great  Britain  because  she  would  not  negotiate 
with  Venezuela,  we  certainly  can  not  now  threaten  to  "lick" 
Venezuela  because  she  will  negotiate  with  Great  Britain. 
If  these  two  countries  now  go  on  and  settle  their  dispute 
without  any  regard  to  the  United  States,  what  becomes  of 
Mr.  Cleveland's  threat  of  war  ?  What  becomes  of  his 
boundary  commission  ?  If  Venezuela  agrees  on  a  boundary 
with  Great  Britain  which  does  not  conform  to  the  findings 
of  Mr.  Cleveland's  boundary  commission,  what  shall  we  do  ? 
Declare  war  on  Great  Britain  ?  Or  on  Venezuela?  Or  on 
both  ?  It  would  certainly  seem,  in  that  event,  as  though  we 
ought  to  "lick"  somebody. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  war  message  has  already  involved  us  in 
many  absurdities,  and  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  action 
of  our  interesting  protege,  Venezuela,  may  force  the  United 
States  into  a  most  humiliating  position  before  the  world. 

We  were  much  pained  to  learn  of  a  distressing  accident 
Resl-lt  of  which  took  place  in  San  Francisco  during 

Reading  the  past  week.     One  Mrs.  Davis,  an  elderly 

Church  Trials,  ladj^  was  reading  the  Chronicle,  when  she 
yawned  so  profoundly  as  to  dislocate  her  jaw.  Of  course, 
all  sorts  of  morals  are  being  drawn  from  this  occurrence  by 
the  editors  of  the  other  papers,  the  most  obvious  and  most 
frequent  one  being  that  Mrs.  Davis  should  stop  reading  the 

Chronicle  and  at  once  subscribe  for  the  "Daily ." 

But  we  are  convinced  that  she  would  still  be  exposed  to 
danger.  She  must  have  been  reading  the  Brown  church 
scandal,  as  all  the  dailies  are  "  spreading "  on  that.  No 
one  but  an  old  lady  could  read  the  stuff,  and  even  Mrs. 
Davis  failed.  We  do  not  wonder.  Apropos,  the  dailies 
are  in  the  habit  of  running  a  number  of  columns  of  more 
or  less  inane  gabble  under  the  heading  "The  Woman's 
Page."  We  would  advise  them  in  future  to  run  proceed- 
ings like  those  in  the  Brown  church  trial  under  the  heading 
"  The  Old  Woman's  Page." 


We  observe  that  the  three  morning  dailies  of  San  Francisco 
The  "Chronicle"  £ave  space  as  follows  to  the  St.  Patrick's 


AND 

St.  Patrick. 


Day  celebration  :  Chronicle,  %*i   columns; 

Call,  10  columns  ;  Examiner^  \i}l  col- 
umns. What  does  the-  Chronicle  mean  by  printing  only  a 
beggarly  eight  columns  about  the  natal  day  of  Ireland's 
patron  saint  ?  How  can  the  Chronicle  defend  its  action 
in  giving  this  scant  space  to  so  important  an  event  as 
an  Irish  holiday,  when  the  Call  beats  it  by  two  columns 
and  the  Exayniner  by  four  and  three-quarters  ?  This  is 
only  another  sample  of  the  low  and  vindictive  spirit  which 
caused  the  Chronicle  to  print  the  speeches  of  Protestant 
clergymen  side  by  side  with  those  of  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Any  San  Francisco  daily  which  gives  only  eight 
columns  to  St.  Patrick  has  ranged  itself  with  the  foes  of 
Ireland.  Is  Mr.  de  Young's  paper  becoming  an  A.  P.  A. 
organ  ?     Down  with  the  Chronicle  I     Erin  go  bragh  ! 


Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  who  is  an  agreeable  gentleman  as  well 
Sl0at  as  an  unusually  well-informed  politician,  has 

Fassett's  been  much  interviewed  in  the  East  touching 

Fine  Ear.  njs  recent  visit  to  the  West.      Mr.  Fassett  is 

a  Morton  man.  In  an  interview  in  the  New  York  Herald 
the  other  day,  he  said  :  "  In  all  of  the  Western  States  the 
four  leading  candidates  are  on  an  equal  basis.  I  heard  in 
California  many  eulogistic  things  said  of  Governor  Morton. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  Governor  Morton  has  many  enthusias- 
tic friends  working  for  him."  We  are  afraid  that  Mr.  Fas- 
sett's  wishes  ran  away  with  his  judgment.  If  he  heard  any 
Morton  talk  in  California,  he  must  have  heard  it  through  a 
telescopophone. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  23,  1896. 


DIANA    AND    THE    SPIDER. 


Mrs.  Jack's  Tale  of  How  She  Met  Defeat  on  the  Big  Muddy. 


The  "Band,  Gusset,  and  Seam"  is  a  society  recruited 
from  an  exclusive  circle  of  Nob  Hill's  youthful  matrons.  It 
meets  through  the  winter,  with  aggravated  activity  during 
Lent,  at  houses  of  the  members  ;  its  motto,  "  First  flannels 
to  the  indigent "  ;  its  symbol,  a  thimble  or,  crossed  by  a  pair 
of  scissors  argent,  on  a  background  of  flannel  gules,  sur- 
mounted by  a  spool  of  thread  couchant. 

The  demure  maid  who  serves  bouillon,  tea,  and  chocolate 
to  the  society's  fair  Dorcases,  hears  tales  from  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  of  life  in  the  summer  colonies  along  the  New 
England  coast,  of  yachting  cruises  through  Norwegian  fiords 
in  the  yellow  wake  of  the  midnight  sun,  of  walking  tours  in 
the  Landes,  and  camping  trips  in  the  north  woods.  She 
knows  her  planet  better  than  many  whose  orbits  are  less  cir- 
cumscribed, and  can  safely  be  relied  upon  for  information 
regarding  elk  in  Oregon  or  salmon  in  the  Columbia,  the 
proper  time  to  hunt  the  grizzly  in  Assiniboia,  and  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Andalusian  donkey  and  his  twin  brother,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  burro. 

After  serving  the  Bradamante  of  the  society  with  a  cup  of 
tea  and  a  caviare  sandwich,  she  retires  to  a  dusky  corner  of 
the  room,  refills  the  lamp  under  the  brazen  kettle,  and  re- 
arranges the  Dresden  cups  and  saucers  and  the  jewel- 
mounted  spoons  upon  the  teak-wood  table. 

When  the  fluffy-haired  Mrs.  Jack,  the  society's  pres- 
ident and  the  hostess  of  the  occasion,  begins  her  story,  there 
is  a  lull  in  the  talk,  which  the  wind  fills  in  with  a  neatly  ex- 
ecuted arpeggio. 

Mrs.  Jack's  mouth  droops  in  wistful  curves,  and  beside 
her  eyes  an  infant's  would  seem  sophisticated. 

"Jack  says  I  must  go  with  him  to  Africa,  but  I  shall 
never  dare  to  look  a  tiger  in  the  face,  after  my  experience 
on  the  Big  Muddy." 

Mrs.  Jack's  adventures  have  familiarized  the  society  with 
Tin  Cup,  Big  Bug,  Bumble  Bee,  and  Medicine  Hat.  But 
the  Big  Muddy  offers  delightful  fields  for  speculation,  for  it 
has  not  yet  found  a  place  on  any  map  and  its  only  high- 
roads are  the  half-obliterated  trails  left  by  the  Utes  when 
they  unwillingly  departed  for  new  hunting-grounds. 

"  You  remember  the  big-horn  I  shot  after  Jack  and  the 
guides  had  tracked  him  for  ten  days  over  the  Rattlesnake 
Range  in  Wyoming  ?  "  Mrs.  Jack  continues,  plaintively. 

The  society  remembers  the  big-horn,  as  well  as  the  giant 
shark  in  the  Mexican  Gulf ;  the  mountain  lion  and  the 
cinnamon  bear  with  amber  eyes  picked  off  by  Mrs.  Jack's 
rifle  in  the  San  Francisquito  Mountains.  The  idea  of  her 
not  daring  to  look  a  tiger  in  the  face  under  any  circum- 
stances taxes  the  credulity  of  the  society.  Has  she  ever 
known  fear,  ever  quailed  before  beast,  bird,  or  fish — this 
modern  Artemis  ? 

When  she  accompanies  her  husband  on  his  hunting  ex- 
peditions, she  wears  the  woods'  autumn  livery — leaf-brown 
and  scarlet — an  abbreviated  skirt,  and  leggings  of  brown 
corduroy,  a  scarlet  leather  shirt  with  elk's  teeth  for  buttons, 
a  hat  festooned  with  trout  and  salmon  flies  and  shining 
leaders.  A  cartridge-belt  girdles  her  slender  waist,  with  its 
depending  revolver  and  hunting-knife. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mrs.  Jack  has  escaped  the  cinna- 
mon's embrace,  and  Bruin  might  well  be  pardoned  such  an 
indiscretion. 

"Jack  has  always  said  that  my  physical  courage  first 
attracted  him.  But  I  had  never  confessed  to  him  that  there 
was  one  test  to  which  I  should  be  unequal.  It  came  on  the 
Big  Muddy.     Listen  : 

"  We  were  camped  in  the  quaking  aspen.  Snow  had 
fallen,  and  the  elk  were  coming  down.  You  could  hear  them 
bugling  on  every  side  just  before  dawn.  It  is  easy  to  stop 
a  band  of  elk,  as  they  pass  near  your  camp,  by  imitating 
their  call  upon  an  empty  cartridge-shell.  I  have  learned  the 
trick,  and  Jack  had  no  hesitation  in  permitting  me  to 
choose  my  own  trail  one  morning  and  follow  it  alone  afoot, 
he  and  the  guides  scattering  in  other  directions.  The 
taste  of  the  camp  coffee  was  still  upon  my  lips  ;  my  cheeks 
tingled  with  the  frosty  breath  of  the  morning  air  as  I  kept 
cautiously  to  the  windward  of  the  -elk,  whose  trumpeting 
stirred  me  like  martial  music. 

"  A  stray  bear-track  showed  here  and  there  in  the  fresh 
snow.  But  I  was  after  elk.  A  hundred  miles  lay  between 
our  camp  and  the  nearest  settlement.  Ah,  the  solitude  of 
those  woods  ! " 

Mrs.  Jack  leans  back  in  her  chair,  and  sighs  reminiscently 
as  she  gazes  into  the  blazing  hearth-fire — a  charming  pic- 
ture in  her  house-gown  of  old  blue,  brightened  with  gleams 
of  Persian  embroider)',  inwoven  with  uncut  jewels. 

"  I  had  gone  three  miles,  perhaps  four,  over  fallen  spruce, 
up  the  steep  side  of  ragged  mountain,  when  crash,  across 
my  trail  came  a  band  of  elk,  headed  by  a  magnificent  bull. 

"  Crouching  behind  a  bowlder,  I  waited.  I  have  waited 
so  often  for  big  game,  from  Alaska  to  the  Gulf.  Jack  says 
I  have  seen  more  than  he  can  ever  hope  to  see,  if  he  lives 
to  be  a  hundred.  My  hand  was  steady.  Jack  often  gets 
buck-fever.  I  never  do.  I  took  deliberate  aim.  The  elk 
came  toward  the  bullet  and  dropped  dead  without  a  struggle. 
Blazing  the  trail,  as  I  retraced  it  toward  camp  for  the  pack- 
animals,  I  saw  that  there  were  new  bear-tracks.  I  was  not 
out  that  day  for  bear,  and  I  did  not  care  to  come  upon  one 
alone,  although  I  had  no  thought  of  shirking  the  encounter 
were  it  forced  upon  me. 

"  A  bear  in  a  bear-pit  is  a  clumsy  creature.  In  the  woods 
he  challenges  your  admiration  by  his  clever  fashion  of  cover- 
ing the  ground  without  apparent  effort.  The  one  I  soon 
descried  ahead  of  me  was  lumbering  along  like  a  bunch  of 
tumble-weed,  lengthening  the  distance  between  us  at  a  rapid 
rate. 

"  Foolishly  I  indulged  myself  in  a  shot  at  him,  striking 
his  shoulder.  He  turned  upon  me  with  a  roar  of  pain.  At 
thr*  instant  I  needed  all  my  nerve.  This  time  I  chose  a 
tree  for  cover  and  waited.     He  came  on,  without  a  halt, 


straight  toward  me.  I  fired  again,  missing  him.  I  was  just 
about  to  try  a  third  shot  when  the  test  came,  of  which  I  have 
spoken." 

"The  test?"  murmurs  the  society,  breathlessly. 

"  The  test  of  my  courage  to  which  I  had  always  felt  I 
should  be  unequal.  The  thing  I  had  dreaded  in  my  forest 
wanderings  with  Jack." 

"What?"  the  society  demands,  with  one  voice. 

"  I  had  raised  my  rifle  when  I  felt  something  fluttering  in 
my  hair.  I  fancied  a  leader  had  slipped  from  my  hat-rim. 
Oh,  horror,  it  was  a  spider  ! — and  as  I  shook  my  head  vio- 
lently to  dislodge  it,  it  struggled  into  my  ear. 

"  I  have  never  been  conscious  of  having  fired  that  third 
shot.  Somehow  the  rifle  was  discharged,  and  by  the  same 
chance  the  bullet  laid  the  bear  low. 

"  I  fainted,  and  when  I  came  to  myself,  I  was  lying  across 
the  bear's  body,  with  six  strange  men  standing  around  me. 

"  Ten  thousand  boiler  factories  were  at  work  in  my  brain. 
'Hear  the  noises,'  I  cried.     'Will  no  one  stop  them?' 

"  And  now  comes  the  strangest  part  of  my  story. 

"  The  engineer  of  Jack's  yacht  once  got  a  mosquito  in  his 
ear.  It  drove  him  quite  mad  before  we  could  find  a  doctor. 
He  hung  over  the  yacht's  side,  held  by  six  of  the  crew,  beg- 
ging for  death.  When  the  doctor  arrived  upon  the  scene,  he 
applied  a  handkerchief,  wet  with  ether,  to  the  man's  ear, 
quieting  the  mosquito's  struggles  and  restoring  the  man  to 
sanity. 

"  I  believed  myself  in  the  man's  plight,  stark,  staring 
mad,  when,  upon  this  peak  of  Darien,  five  hundred  miles 
from  an  ambulance  and  a  surgeon,  I  heard  one  of  the  men 
to  whom  I  had  so  wildly  appealed  reply,  quietly,  '  Have  no 
fear,  madam,  you  are  in  safe  hands,  for  we  are  all  doctors.' 

"  They  deluged  my  ear  with  water  from  a  near-by  stream, 
which  they  brought  in  a  tin  cup.  Finding  the  spider  still 
unsubdued,  one  of  the  doctors  asked  for  a  hypodermic 
syringe.  Five  were  instantly  proffered.  An  icy  arrow  pene- 
trated, seemingly,  to  the  seat  of  the  gray  matter,  still  with- 
out effect  upon  the  spider,  whose  pernicious  activity  caused 
me  indescribable  agony. 

"  '  Ether  is  the  only  remedy,'  I  said,  at  last,  and  as  co- 
herently as  I  could  I  repeated  the  story  of  the  engineer. 

'"Ether ' — cheerfully  returned  the  doctor  who  was  attend- 
ing to  me — '  why,  of  course.  Brown,  fetch  out  your  ether- 
bottle,'  and  if  Brown  did  not  produce  from  the  depths  of  his 
waistcoat-pocket  a  small  bottle  of  ether,  may  I  be  instantly 
retired  from  the  presidency  of  our  society.  It  transpired 
later  that  Brown  was  a  physician  with  an  alien  hobby — ento- 
mology— and  carried  ether  with  him  everywhere  to  anaesthe- 
tize his  specimens. 

"  In  an  instant  relief  came — such  blessed  relief  as  only 
one  who  has  passed  through  an  experience  like  mine  can  ap- 
preciate. 

"  The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  When  I  had  gath- 
ered myself  together,  the  six  doctors  presented  themselves 
to  me  with  due  formality.  They  dined  that  night  at  our 
camp,  on  my  elk. 

"Jack  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  me.  For  what  did 
the  elk  and  the  bear  matter,  with  the  memory  of  the  spider 
fresh  in  our  minds  ? 

"  No,  decidedly,"  Mrs.  Jack  repeats,  as  the  maid  fetches 

her  a  second  cup  of  tea,  "  I  shall  never  dare  to  look  a  tiger 

in   the   face,  after  my  Waterloo  on  the  Big    Muddy.     It 

would  have  been  a  pleasing  legend  for  my  tombstone — this  : 

"  '  One 

To  whom  the  forests  were  an  open  book  ; 

Who  joined  to  Diana's  daring,  the  skill  of  her  spear 

Lies  here 

Slain  by  a  bug  in  her  ear.'  " 

Mary  Wakeman  Botsford. 
San  Francisco,  March,  1896. 


Mr.  James  Ellsworth,  of  Chicago,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Paderewski,  gave  him  a  dinner  a  short  time  ago,  and  each 
person  who  came  was  obliged  to  perform  some  feat  by 
which  he  could  earn  his  living,  provided  his  usual  resources 
were  taken  away.  Paderewski  had  many  card-tricks  handy. 
Theodore  Thomas,  with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  by 
some  miraculous  management  unbuttoned  his  waistcoat  and 
took  it  off  with  his  hands  still  tightly  fastened.  The  guests  j 
then  asked  for  autographs,  and  Mr.  Ellsworth  remarked  : 
"  I  have  Paderewski's  autograph,  which  he  wrote  on  my 
shirt-front  some  time  ago,"  and  thereupon  the  valet  brought 
the  garment  into  the  room,  and,  behold  !  the  shirt-bosom 
bore  the  signature  of  the  maestro  written  across  the  front. 
At  once  each  manly  chest  was  presented  to  Paderewski, 
who,  with  pencil  in  hand,  signed  his  name  on  the  starched 
linen.  As  a  result,  eleven  shirts  have  been  permanently  re- 
tired from  circulation,  so  to  speak. 


"  The  difficulty  of  removing  fish-bones  and  similar  ob- 
structions impacted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  oesophagus  is 
well  known.  One  of  the  most  simple,  effectual  remedies  is 
to  administer  a  pint  of  milk,  and,  forty  minutes  afterward, 
an  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc.  The  fluid  easily  passes  the 
obstruction,  and  is,  of  course,  rapidly  coagulated  in  the 
stomach  into  a  more  or  less  solid  mass,  which,  on  being 
ejected,  forces  the  obstruction  before  it,  and  so  effects  its  re- 
moval." This  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  recipe  in  some  re- 
spects ;  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant  picture,  that  of  a  man  with  a 
fish-bone  in  his  throat,  sitting  around  for  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  waiting  to  be  sick. 


Steel-coated  rifle  bullets  for  the  new  magazine-guns  cause 
very  little  pain,  says  Dr.  Delorme,  surgeon-in-chief  of  the 
French  army.  During  the  riots  at  Fourmies,  one  man  was 
wounded  so  badly  as  to  be  paralyzed,  but  did  not  suspect 
that  he  had  been  shot  until  he  saw  blood-stains  on  his  loth- 
ing  ;  one,  shot  through  the  leg,  only  felt  a  slight  shiver  ;  an- 
other, shot  through  the  arm,  felt  his  elbow  twitch  and  closed 
his  fist  mechanically.  At  short  range  the  bullets,  like  the 
new  bullets  of  our  own  army,  are  apt  to  explode  and  to  do 
serious  mischief. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


The  Snake-Charmer. 
The  forest  rears  on  lifted  arms 

A  world  of  leaves,  whence  verdurous  light 
Shakes  through  the  shady  depths  and  warms 

Proud  tree  and  stealthy  parasite. 
There  where  those  cruel  coils  enclasp 
The  trunks  they  strangle  in  their  grasp. 

An  old  man  creeps  from  out  the  woods, 
Breaking  the  vine's  entangling  spell  ; 

He  thrids  the  jungle's  solitudes, 

O'er  bamboos  rotting  where  they  fell  ; 

Slow  down  the  tiger's  path  he  wends 

Where  at  the  pool  the  jungle  ends. 

No  moss-greened  alley  tells  the  trace 
Of  his  lone  step,  no  sound  is  stirred 

Even  when  his  tawny  hands  displace 

The  boughs,  that  backward  sweep  unheard  ; 

His  way  as  noiseless  as  the  trail 

Of  the  swift  snake  and  pilgrim  snail. 

The  old  snake-charmer — once  he  played 

Soft  music  for  the  serpent's  ear, 
But  now  bis  cunning  hand  is  stayed  ; 

He  knows  the  hour  of  death  is  near. 
And  all  that  Live  in  brake  and  bough, 
All  know  the  brand  is  on  his  brow. 

Yet  where  his  soul  is  he  must  go  : 

He  crawls  along  from  tree  to  tree. 
The  old  snake-charmer,  doth  he  know 

If  snake  or  beast  of  prey  he  be  ? 
Bewildered  at  the  pool  he  lies 
And  sees  as  through  a  serpent's  eyes. 

Weeds  wove  with  white-flowered  lily  crops 
Drink  of  the  pool,  and  serpents  hie 

To  the  thin  brink  as  noonday  drops, 
And  in  the  froth-daubed  rushes  lie. 

There  rests  he  now  with  fastened  breath 

'Neath  a  kind  sun  to  bask  in  death. 

The  pool  is  bright  with  glossy  dyes 

And  cast-up  bubbles  of  decay : 
A  gree"n  death-leaven  overlies 

Its  molded  scum,  where  shadows  play 
As  the  snake's  hollow  coil,  fresh  shed. 
Rolls  in  the  wind  across  its  bed. 

No  more  the  wily  note  is  heard 

From  his  full  flute — the  riving  air 
That  tames  the  snake,  decoys  the  bird, 

Worries  the  she-wolf  from  her  lair. 
Fain  would  he  bid  its  parting  breath 
Drown  in  his  ears  the  voice  of  death. 

Still  doth  his  soul's  vague  longing  skim 
The  pool  beloved  :  he  hears  the  hiss 

That  siffles  at  the  sedgy  rim, 
Recalling  days  of  former  bliss, 

And  the  death-drops,  that  fall  in  showers, 

Seem  honeyed  dews  from  shady  flowers. 

There  is  a  rustle  of  the  breeze 

And  twitter  of  the  singing  bird  ; 
He  snatches  at  the  melodies 

And  his  faint  lips  again  are  stirred  : 
The  olden  sounds  are  in  his  ears  ; 
But  still  the  snake  its  crest  uprears. 

His  eyes  are  swimming  in  the  mist 

That  films  the  earth  like  serpent's  breath  : 

And  now — as  if  a  serpent  hissed — 
The  husky  whisperings  of  Death 

Fill  ear  and  brain  ;  he  looks  around — 

Serpents  seem  matted  o'er  the  ground. 

Soon  visions  of  past  joys  bewitch 

His  crafty  soul ;  his  hands  would  set 

Death's  snare,  while  now  his  fingers  twitch 
The  tasseled  reed  as  'twere  his  net, 

But  his  thin  lips  no  longer  fill 

The  woods  with  song  ;  his  flute  is  still. 

Those  lips  still  quaver  to  the  flute, 

But  fast  the  life-tide  ebbs  away  ; 
Those  lips  now  quaver  and  are  mute, 

But  nature  throbs  in  breathless  play  : 
Birds  are  in  open  song,  the  snakes 
Are  watching  in  the  silent  brakes. 

In  sudden  fear  of  snares  unseen 

The  birds  Like  crimson  sunset  swarm. 

All  gold  and  purple,  red  and  green, 
And  seek  each  other  for  the  charm. 

Lizards  dart  up  the  feathery  trees 

Like  shadows  of  a  rainbow  breeze. 

The  wildered  birds  again  have  rushed 

Into  the  charm — it  is  the  hour 
When  the  shrill  forest-note  is  hushed, 

And  they  obey  the  serpent's  power — 
Drawn  to  its  gaze  with  troubled  whirr, 
As  by  the  thread  of  falconer. 

As  'twere  to  feed,  on  slanting  wings 
They  drop  within  the  serpent's  glare  : 

Eyes  flashing  fire  in  burning  rings 
Which  spread  into  the  dazzled  air ; 

They  flutter  in  the  glittering  coils  ; 

The  charmer  dreads  the  serpent's  toils. 

While  Music  swims  away  in  death 
Man's  spell  is  passing  to  his  slaves : 

The  snake  feeds  on  the  charmer's  breath, 
The  vulture  screams,  the  parrot  raves, 

The  lone  hyena  laughs  and  howls, 

The  tiger  from  the  jungle  growls. 

Then  mounts  the  eagle — flame-flecked  folds 
Belt  its  proud  plumes  ;  a  feather  falls  ; 

He  hears  the  death-cry,  he  beholds 
The  king-bird  in  the  serpent's  thralls. 

He  looks  with  terror  on  the  feud — 

And  the  sun  shines  through  dripping  blood. 

The  deadly  spell  a  moment  gone — 

Birds,  from  a  distant  Paradise, 
Strike  the  winged  signal,  and  have  flown, 

Trailing  rich  hues  through  azure  skies  : 
The  serpent  falls  ;  like  demon  wings 
The  far-out  branching  cedar  swings. 

The  wood  swims  round  ;  the  pool  and  skies 
Have  met  ;  the  death-drops  down  that  cheek 

Fall  faster  ;  for  the  serpent's  eyes 

Grow  human,  and  the  charmer's  seek. 

A  gaze  like  man's  directs  the  dart 

Which  now  is  buried  at  his  heart. 

The  monarch  of  the  world  is  cold  : 

The  charm  he  bore  has  passed  away  : 

The  serpent  gathers  up  its  fold 
To  wind  about  its  human  prey. 

The  red  mouth  darts  a  dizzy  sting, 

And  clenches  the  eternal  ring. — Thos.  Gordon  Hake. 
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DR.    JIM'S    TROOPERS. 


Their  Arrival  in  England— Why  They  were  Taken  to   Bow  Street 

Police  Court — Swashbucklers  Swaggering  around  London 

— Matters  may  Go  Hard  with  Jameson. 


The  arrival  in  England  of  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers 
and  troopers  has  been  the  chief  topic  of  conversation  dur- 
ing the  past  week.  While  there  has  been  excitement  and 
enthusiasm,  it  has  not  been  so  marked  as  was  expected. 
That,  however,  may  possibly  be  due  to  the  mysterious  way 
in  which  the  authorities  landed  the  men. 

The  defeated  chieftain  and  his  lieutenants  came  by  the 
transport  Victoria.  The  party  included  Dr.  Jameson,  Major 
Sir  John  Willoughby,  Major  the  Hon.  H.  F.  White,  Major 
J.  B.  Stracey,  Captain  the  Hon.  R.  White,  Captain  Raleigh 
Grey,  Captain  C.  H.  Villiers,  Captain  C.  L.  D.  Munro, 
Captain  C.  F.  Lindsell,  Captain  E.  C.  Holden,  Lieutenant 
Kincaid-Smith,  Lieutenant  H.  M.  Grenfell,  and  Lieutenant 
C.  P.  Foley.  Sir  John  Willoughby  is  a  baronet  and  a  major 
in  the  Blues.  Richard  and  Henry  White  are  honorables, 
being  brothers  of  Lord  Annaly.  Grenfell  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  First  Life  Guards.  Several  others  are  officers  in  the 
Scotch  Guards  or  other  swell  regiments.  Whatever  may  be 
their  sentences,  these  army  officers  will  certainly  lose  their 
commissions.  All  of  them  are  well-known  men  in  the  Lon- 
don clubs  and  in  society.  The  Victoria  came  by  way  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  and  brought  also  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Lan- 
caster Regiment  from  India. 

The  troopers  came  on  the  Harlech  Castle  from  Cape 
Town.  There  was  a  guard  of  the  Seventeenth  Lancers 
from  Durban  in  charge  of  the  troopers.  The  Harlech  Castle 
entered  Plymouth  Sound  last  Sunday  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  The  troopers  were  technically  in  charge  of  In- 
spector Forest,  of  the  Metropolitan  Detective  Police,  who 
met  the  ship  at  Madeira.  In  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  they 
were  brought  ashore  in  a  steam-tug  with  a  guard  of  police, 
and  were  landed  at  the  Military  Docks,  where  they  were  re- 
leased, and  allowed  to  go  to  London  or  wherever  they 
pleased. 

Dr.  Jameson  and  his  officers  did  not  get  off  so  easily. 
The  Victoria  sailed  from  Gibraltar  under  secret  instructions 
to  arrive  at  Plymouth  on  midnight  of  Sunday.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  captain  was  obliged  to  sail  across  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  at  half  speed,  and  during  the  last  twenty-four 
hours  she  crawled  along  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 
When  the  vessel  anchored,  she  lay  for  twelve  hours  forbidden 
to  all  inquirers.  Then  the  solicitor  of  the  Chartered  South 
African  Company  went  on  board.  Then  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Lancaster  Regiment  were  debarked,  and  the 
ship  sailed  without  any  notification  as  to  her  next  port.  You 
may  fancy  the  rage  and  exasperation  of  the  many  newspaper 
correspondents  who  wanted  to  board  her. 

It  was  supposed  that  her  next  port  would  be  Southampton, 
but  on  Tuesday  morning  she  entered  the  Thames  and  an- 
chored near  Gravesend  at  two  o'clock  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. Dr.  Jameson  and  his  thirteen  companions  were  then 
transferred  from  the  Victoria  to  a  swift  police  launch,  which 
steamed  up  the  river,  landing  them  about  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening  at  Waterloo  Pier,  a  short  distance  from  Bow 
Street  Police  Court.  There  two  omnibuses  awaited  them, 
and  the  fourteen  prisoners  were  at  once  taken  before  Sir 
John  Bridge,  magistrate  of  Bow  Street.  The  unusual  hour 
was  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  public  notice. 

However  well-intentioned  may  have  been  the  law  officers 
of  the  crown,  their  efforts  were  not  attended  with  success. 
When  the  Victoria  was  sighted  off  Dover  and  her  arrival  in 
the  Thames  was  bulletined  through  London,  the  river  was 
lined  with  people  looking  out  for  "  Dr.  Jim's  men."  They 
were  cheered  at  various  points  along  the  shore  and  from 
passing  craft.  When  they  were  landed  at  Waterloo  Pier 
they  were  warmly  greeted  by  crowds  of  enthusiasts.  When 
they  entered  the  court-room  the  spectators  lost  all  respect 
for  the  decorum  of  an  English  court  of  justice,  and  loud  and 
lusty  hurrahs  were  heard.  Some  of  the  Jameson  troopers 
were  in  the  court-room,  but  they  were  not  the  ones  who  led 
the  outburst.     It  came  from  the  spectators. 

The  crowd  in  the  court-room  was  a  distinguished  one. 
Dukes,  and  earls,  and  ladies  of  title  and  fashion  were  there 
to  greet  "Dr.  Jim  "  and  his  followers.  Seated  to  the  left  of 
the  magistrate's  bench  were  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Lord 
Amherst,  Lord  Annaly,  Lord  and  Lady  Alington,  Viscount 
Chelsea,  Major-General  Stracey,  Sir  George  Foley,  and 
Colonel  Brocklehurst  of  the  Royal  Horse  Guards  Blue. 

Dr.  Jameson,  of  course,  attracted  more  attention  than  any 
of  the  others.  He  is  not  a  handsome  man,  but  has  a  strong 
and  thoughtful  face.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  leader 
of  men  was  a  struggling  physician  in  South  Africa  twenty 
years  ago,  with  all  the  drudgery  of  a  country  doctor  and 
apothecary.  It  is  odd  that,  considering  his  robust  and  ath- 
letic appearance,  he  has  been  a  martyr  to  dyspepsia  for 
many  years.  Although  an  athletic  man,  he  is  not  built  in 
the  heroic  mold.  He  is  of  low  stature,  being  about  five  feet 
seven.  He  is  one  of  the  shortest  of  any  of  the  prisoners, 
who,  as  they  stood  up  in  a  row,  all  seemed  to  be  tall,  erect, 
and  sinewy  fellows. 

The  court  before  which  these  adventurers  appeared,  Bow 
Street  Police  Court,  is  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  insti- 
tution of  the  kind  in  the  British  Empire.  The  Bow  Street 
justices  are  intrusted  with  the  control  of  the  most  densely 
populated  and  criminal  districts  of  London.  To  Bow  Street 
are  brought  all  the  extradition  cases,  and  all  the  criminals 
"  wanted  "  by  foreign  or  colonial  governments  or  by  the  pro- 
vincial authorities.  It  is  not  an  ordinary  police  court,  for  it 
handles  not  only  metropolitan  but  imperial  cases  ;  even  in- 
ternational matters  come  before  it,  as  I  have  said.  The 
other  police  courts  of  London  have  but  two  magistrates,  each 
paid  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  pounds  a  year.  Bow 
Street  has  three,  the  senior  magistrate  being  Sir  John  Bridge, 
who  has  a  salary  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year,  and  acts 
as  president  of  the  entire  board  of  police  magistrates.  Every 
criminal  arrested  in  the  British  metropolis  must  be  brought 


before  one  of  these  police  magistrates  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  his  capture.  The  magistrate  then  decides  if  there 
is  any  case  against  him.  If  in  doubt,  he  can  remand  the 
prisoner  to  the  House  of  Detention  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of  which  time  be  must  once  more 
be  brought  into  court. 

From  this  international  character  of  the  Bow  Street  Court, 
it  may  be  understood  why  these  prisoners  were  brought  be- 
fore Sir  John  Bridge.  Their  arrest  dates,  in  the  theory  of 
the  police,  from  the  moment  when  they  touched  the  Thames 
embankment  at  Waterloo  Pier.  Therefore  they  were  at 
once  brought  before  Sir  John  Bridge  at  the  Bow  Street 
Police  Court,  and  he  remanded  them  for  a  fortnight  so  as  to 
give  the  crown  prosecutors  time  to  perfect  their  case.  In 
the  meantime  their  bail  was  set  by  Sir  John  in  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  pounds  each.  They  will  appear  again 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fortnight,  when  Sir  John  will  prob- 
ably commit  them  for  trial  at  the  criminal  court  of  the  Old 
Bailey  in  Newgate  Prison.  I  enter  into  these  details  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Sir  John  Bridge  is  not  trying 
their  case,  nor  is  their  case  being  tried  at  all  in  the  Bow 
Street  Police  Court.  The  proceedings  hitherto  are  only  in 
the  nature  of  preliminary  examination. 

The  fact  that  Jameson  and  his  officers  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  their  position  is  shown  by  the  able  counsel  they 
have  retained.  Mr.  Edward  Clark,  Q.  C.  and  M.  P.,  Sir 
Francis  Lockwood,  Q.  C.  and  M.  P.,  Mr.  Gill,  and  Mr. 
Howard  Spensley  have  been  retained  for  their  defense. 
The  Attorney-General  Sir  Richard  Webster,  Q.  C.  and 
M.  P.,  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  Mr.  Abbey,  and  the  Solic- 
itor-General Sir  Robert  Finlay,  Q.  C.  and  M.  P.,  will  con- 
duct the  prosecution  for  the  crown. 

I  may  remark  that  while  there  is  a  certain  jingo  element 
in  London  that  is  applauding  Jameson  and  his  troopers,  the 
more  thoughtful  people  here  are  disposed  to  look  upon  them 
with  unfavorable  eyes.  As  showing  what  I  mean,  I  may 
state  that  the  Saturday  Review  a  day  or  so  ago  bluntly 
called  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  men  "rogues  in  buckram." 
When  it  is  considered  that  the  Review  is  a  conservative 
paper  and  that  it  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  better  class  of 
the  community,  this  will  give  an  idea  of  the  change  in  public 
sentiment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  London  mob,  the  sort  of 
people  who  sing,  "  We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo  !  if 
we  do,"  have  been  making  a  music-hall  hero  out  of  Jameson. 
These  people  are  splitting  their  throats  with  cheers  whenever 
the  least  important  person  connected  with  the  Jameson  raid 
appears.  They  follow  every  "trooper"  like  boys  behind  a 
drum-major.  It  is  said  that  there  were  less  than  four  hun- 
dred troopers  in  the  column  that  Jameson  led  across  the 
frontier  at  Makefing.  If  there  were  only  four  hundred 
troopers  in  the  raid  on  the  Transvaal,  it  is  the  belief  of  con- 
servative men  that  there  are  four  thousand  troopers  in  this 
raid  on  London.  In  fact,  rumor  says  that  the  keepers  of 
gin-palaces  and  the  proprietors  of  places  like  the  Alhambra, 
the  Empire,  and  the  Tivoli  have  hired  actors  from  the 
provinces  to  wear  felt  hats,  high  boots,  and  cartridge-belts, 
and  pose  as  Jameson  troopers  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing the  sales  of  drinks.  The  swaggering  of  these  swash- 
bucklers around  London  is  not  calculated  to  help  the  cause 
of  Jameson  and  his  officers.  The  hundreds  of  impostors 
who  are  swarming  through  London,  with  second-hand  the- 
atrical outfits,  with  cowboy  hats  and  flannel  shirts,  working 
for  free  drinks  and  cigars,  are  calculated  to  discredit  the 
whole  filibuster  business. 

Further  than  that,  as  I  said,  public  opinion  seems  to  be 
changing.  A  stream  of  correspondence  has  been  pouring 
into  London  from  Johannesburg  during  the  last  five  or  six 
weeks,  and  much  information  has  come  from  the  Continent 
which  has  been  received  from  foreigners  resident  in  the 
Transvaal.  This  is  all  uncolored  by  the  South  African 
Company  or  the  mining  magnates  in  Johannesburg,  and 
public  opinion  is  gradually  crystallizing  into  a  belief  that  the 
reform  movement  in  Johannesburg  was  not  a  popular  move- 
ment ;  that  it  was  simply  an  attempt  at  revolution  engi- 
neered by  a  band  of  schemers,  many  of  them  rich  Jews  ; 
that  these  people  had  led  the  British  residents  in  Johannes- 
burg to  believe  that  they  possessed  the  power  to  overthrow 
the  Boer  Government ;  that  these  opera-bouffe  revolutionists 
sent  a  delegation  to  Pretoria  asking  for  reforms  ;  that  they 
furnished  the  money  for  purchasing  the  rifles  and  the 
machine  -  guns  with  which  were  armed  the  irregular 
militia  that  patrolled  the  streets  of  Johannesburg  ;  that 
they  were  the  ones  who  invited  Jameson  to  invade 
the  Transvaal ;  and  they  also  were  the  ones  who  be- 
trayed the  unfortunate  doctor  and  abandoned  him  and  his 
comrades  to  their  fate.  It  was  these  people  who  took 
charge  of  the  government  of  the  town,  and  it  was  they  who 
ordered  the  working  miners  to  take  up  arms  or  be  dis- 
charged. The  Cornish  miners  in  their  employ  refused  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Boers,  saying  that  it  was  none  of 
their  quarrel.  They  thereupon  were  discharged  from  their 
employment,  and  left  Johannesburg  in  a  body.  The  Re- 
form Committee  tacked  up  on  the  Cornishmen's  railway 
coaches  the  words  "Cowards' Van."  But  the  Cornishmen 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  refusing  to  take  up  arms  in  a 
fight  with  which  they  had  no  concern.  When  other  doubt- 
ing persons  asked  these  mining  magnates  whether  the  Boers 
would  resist,  their  answer  was  that  "  the  Boers  had  degen- 
erated, and  that  they  were  no  longer  the  men  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago."  But  it  is  apparent  that  they  are  about 
the  same. 

Altogether,  as  I  say,  public  opinion  has  already  changed 
in  regard  to  the  invasion  of  the  Transvaal,  although  there  is 
no  doubt  that  Jameson  and  his  officers  are  personally  popu- 
lar. But  I  am  very  much  inclined  to  think  from  the  way 
that  public  opinion  is  veering  and  shifting,  from  the  tone  of 
the  Conservative  press,  and  from  the-  expressions  of  opinion 
on  th("  part  of  the  government  which  leaks  out  through  the 
clubs,  that  the  trial  of  Jameson  and  his  officers,  when  it 
comes  up  after  the  preliminary  examination,  will  be  a  genuine 
trial,  and  that  those  gentlemen  will  receive  very  much  sterner 
justice  than  they  had  bargained  for.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  March  1,  1896. 


"BOHEMIA"    ON    THE    STAGE. 


A    Dramatization    of    Henri    Murger's    "  Vie  de    Boheme"  —  Clyde 

Fitch  Attempts  to  Surpass  Dion    Boucicault's  Version — 

The  New  Cast  and  the  Old  One. 


One  of  the  theatrical  events  of  the  week  which  was  looked 
forward  to  with  interest  was  the  production  of  the  play 
called  "Bohemia"  at  the  Empire.  This  was  announced  as 
a  dramatization  of  Henri  Murger's  "Vie  de  Boheme"  by 
Clyde  Fitch.  The  book  is  a  favorite  with  all  who  are 
familiar  with  French  literature.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
most  foreigners'  ideas  of  the  Latin  quarter  in  Paris  are 
based  on  Murger's  book.  It  may  be  that  fifty  years  ago 
the  Latin  quarter  was  like  the  Bohemia  of  Murger,  but 
those  who  see  it  to-day  can  hardly  believe  it.  The  Latin 
quarter  to-day  is  a  vulgar,  sordid,  cheap  sort  of  a  place,  in- 
habitated  by  cheap,  sordid,  and  vulgar  young  men  and 
women.  Any  one  who  sees  the  crowd  of  students,  filled 
with  cheap  beer  or  cheaper  absinthe,  howling  up  the  "Boul' 
Mich,"  or  watches  them  and  their  free-and-easy  female 
companions  going  through  their  vulgar  antics  at  the  Bal 
Bullier,  will  find  it  difficult  to  think  that  these  are  the 
kind  of  people  who  made  up  the  joyous  romaunt  of  Murger's 
"  Vie  de  Boheme." 

However,  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  made  an  attempt  to 
dramatize  the  book.  He  is  not  the  first.  It  was  at- 
tempted in  France  by  Theodore  Barriere,  and  it  had 
only  a  success  of  esteem  even  there.  The  book  itself  is 
not  a  story.  It  is  a  succession  of  episodes  or  sketches,  and 
the  love-story  which  runs  through  it  has  so  slight  a  thread 
that  it  is  difficult  at  times  to  follow  it.  The  most  enthusi- 
astic admirer  of  Murger's  book  finds  it  difficult  at  times  to 
tell  whether  Musette  loved  Rodolph  or  Marcel,  or  whether 
Mimi  loved  Marcel  or  Rodolph.  Perhaps  the  young 
ladies  at  times  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  tell  them- 
selves. 

Not  only  has  the  book  appeared  in  dramatic  form  in 
French,  but  it  was  also  dramatized  in  English,  and  by  no 
less  a  person  than  Dion  Boucicault.  It  was  produced  under 
the  title  of  "Mimi"  at  Wallack's  Theatre  on  July  i,  1S73. 
Although  this  was  in  the  height  of  the  dog-days,  it  ran 
through  seven  blazing  weeks  to  large  houses.  At  that  time 
Katharine  Rogers  was  in  the  zenith  of  her  youth,  her  genius, 
and  her  beauty,  and  she  played  the  light-hearted  grisette 
Mimi  in  a  way  which  old-timers  still  remember  ;  Boucicault 
himself  played  the  role  of  Marcel,  whose  name  was  changed 
to  Maurice  and  who  was  turned  into  an  Irishman  in  order  to 
give  Dion's  brogue  full  play  ;  W.  D.  Bradley  played  the 
hard-hearted  uncle  who  dealt  in  stoves  and  ranges  ;  Harry 
Crisp  was  the  painter  ;  and  John  Howson  played  Schaunard, 
that  celebrated  pianist  who  wrote  the  symphony  on  "  The 
Effect  of  Blue  in  the  Arts."  As  I  have  said,  Katharine 
Rogers  played  Mimi,  Fanny  Foster  played  Musette,  and 
Effie  Germon  had  the  role  of  Phemie,  "la  teinturiere,"  that 
frivolous  young  lady  who  devoted  the  day-time  to  a  dye-shop 
and  the  evenings  to  hanging  upon  the  arm  of  that  famous 
musician,  Alexander  Schaunard. 

The  cast  of  the  new  play  is  longer,  but  I  can  not  say  that 
it  is  as  striking  as  the  one  I  have  just  mentioned.  In  Clyde 
Fitch's  drama,  Henry  Miller  plays  Rodolph,  W.  Faversham 
is  Marcel,  J.  E.  Dodson  is  Schaunard,  J.  Humphreys  is 
Colline,  W.  H.  Crompton  is  Baptiste,  Viola  Allen  is  Mimi, 
Ida  Conquest  is  Musette,  Jane  Harwar  is  Phemie,  and  Elsie 
de  Wolfe  plays  an  interpolated  part,  Mme.  de  Rouve,  a  rich 
widow,  who  does  not  occur  in  the  book. 

Mr.  Fitch  has  departed  widely  from  the  original  story,  if 
there  was  any  story  in  "  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  In  his 
play,  Rodolph  leaves  his  rich  uncle's  house  and  seeks  the 
society  of  a  company  of  Bohemians  in  the  Latin  quarter. 
While  ill  in  a  hospital,  he  has  met  a  girl  named  Mimi,  whom 
he  wishes  to  marry.  His  uncle  designs  him  for  a  rich 
widow,  and  succeeds  in  estranging  him  and  Mimi  by  the 
usual  stage  devices.  Mimi  then  runs  away  with  a  friend 
named  Musette.  Rodolph  and  Mimi  are  subsequently  re- 
united through  the  efforts  of  the  rich  widow,  and,  after  they 
have  had  a  Bohemian  wedding,  Rodolph's  uncle  pardons  his 
disobedient  nephew,  and  makes  pecuniary  provision  for 
them.  There  is  nothing  interesting  in  this  story,  and  it  has 
lost  all  the  life  and  sparkle  of  the  book. 

It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  production  of  the  piece  has 
been  caused  by  the  success  of  the  Latin  quarter  scenes  in 
"  Trilby."  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  play  will  run  for  a 
time,  for  the  same  reason  that  made  those  scenes  so  suc- 
cessful. But  they  need  brightening  up.  If  you  will  re- 
member, there  were  no  cancan  scenes  in  the  "  Trilby " 
novel,  although  there  was  plenty  of  high-kicking  in  the 
"Trilby"  play.  Correspondingly,  if  the  play  "Bohemia" 
is  "livened  up"  in  a  similar  way,  its  chances  for  a  longer 
life  will  be  better.  But  although  it  may  be  Bohemian,  it 
will  not  be  the  Bohemia  of  Murger. 

Perhaps  it  was  only  a  fantastic  dream  after  all,  Murger's 
Bohemia,  but  what  a  delightful  dream  it  was  !  Let  me 
warn  all  those  who  have  read  and  laughed  over  "  Vie 
de  Boheme"  not  to  go  and  see  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  play, 
"Bohemia."  It  will  cause  them  forever  after  to  have  a 
bad  taste  in  their  mouths  when  they  think  of  Murger's 
Bohemia.  And  let  me  warn  those  who  have  read  Murger's 
"Vie  de  Boheme"  not  to  go  into  the  Latin  quarter  when 
they  go  to  Paris,  because  the  cheap  cafes  and  cheap 
brasseries  there  will  leave  a  worse  taste  in  their  mouths  than 
will  Mr.  Clyde  Fitch's  play,  "  Bohemia."  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  10',  1896. 


Yale  has  been  rejoicing  at  the  announcement  of  the 
Sloane-Barclay  engagement.  When  Thomas  C.  Sloane,  of 
the  carpet  firm,  died,  five  or  six  years  ago,  he  left  his  widow 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  condition  that  she  should 
not  remarry.  But  the  lady  has  decided  to  sacrifice  a  fortune 
for  a  husband,  and  so,  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  the  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  goes  to  Yale. 


THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


March  23,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  action  of  the  church  council  which  has  been  trying  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown  has  resulted  as 
Verdict  Offends  ecclesiastical  councils  nearly  always  do — it 
Both  Sides.  nas  dissatisfied  both  sides.     The  verdict  of 

the  council  seems  to  be  a  combination  of  the  Scottish  verdict 
"not  proven,"  and  of  the  farce  -  comedy  verdict,  "not 
guilty — but  don't  do  it  again."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  eccle- 
siastical tribunals  rarely  render  decisions  based  on  facts,  but 
rather  on  emotions. 

There  is  in  England  an  ecclesiastical  court  known  as  the 
"Court  of  Arches."  Its  functions  are  to  pass  upon  all 
purely  church  questions,  it  tries  offending  rectors,  it  is  made 
up  of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  it  is  a 
recognized  part  of  the  Established  Church,  it  is  theoretically 
part  of  the  legal  superstructure  of  England.  But  as  its  de- 
cisions are  almost  invariably  based  upon  personal  likes  and 
dislikes,  and  upon  emotionalism  rather  than  upon  fact,  the 
decisions  of  the  English  Court  of  Arches  are  looked  upon 
by  English  lawyers  as  distinctly  comic. 

If  that  be  the  case  with  a  court  which  is  part  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  England,  what  shall  we  say  of  a  Con- 
gregational council  ?  The  Congregational  churches  are  in- 
dependent ;  they  have  no  synod,  as  the  Presbyterian 
churches  have  ;  they  have  no  bishops,  as  the  Episcopal 
churches  have  ;  every  clergyman  is  "  his  own  bishop."  He 
has  no  superior — he  looks  only  to  his  congregation.  There- 
fore, a  council  made  up  of  clergymen  so  loosely  bound  to- 
gether, and  ruled  by  no  superiors,  can  scarcely  be  called  a 
"  council  " — it  is  merely  a  verbal  expression. 

Dr.  Brown  has  been  found  guilty  of  "  unchristian  and 
ungentlemanly  conduct  "  in  using  harsh  language  to  a  young 
woman  of  his  congregation  ;  the  charges  of  adultery  are 
"  not  sustained "  ;  and  his  explanation  of  his  payment  of 
hush-money  to  Mrs.  Davidson  is  "not  altogether  satisfactory 
to  the  council." 

The  enemies  of  Dr.  Brown  condemn  this  verdict  as 
"  whitewashing."  He  himself  repudiates  the  verdict,  and 
refuses  to  accept  it,  appealing  to  his  congregation  to  sustain 
him. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  case  has  not  been 
proved  against  Dr.  Brown.  He  has  been  very  indiscreet  in 
his  relations  with  women,  and  we  would  advise  him  here- 
after to  shun  that  mixture  of  piety  and  slobber  which  does 
duty  for  religion  in  so  many  congregations.  But  we  think 
he  fell  into  a  nest  of  female  black  mailers,  who  tried  to  "do 
him  up."  That  he  resisted  them  so  stoutly,  at  the  peril  of 
his  reputation,  speaks  well  for  his  courage  ;  and  courage  in 
resisting  female  black-mailers  is  something  at  which  no 
man  should  sneer — least  of  all  in  a  clergyman. 


suit  against  Sheriff  Lyndon  for  damages  for  false  imprison- 
ment. There  is  not  any  too  much  marrying  in  California  as 
it  is.  There  have  been  plenty  of  gentlemen  put  behind  the 
bars  in  California  because  they  would  not  marry  'weeping 
ladies.  But  when  one  is  put  in  jail  because  he  does  want  to 
marry  a  lady,  it  is  a  procedure  calculated  to  excite  the  un- 
qualified condemnation  of  all  right-thinking  men  —  and 
women. 

The  action  of  the  Miners'  Union  on  the  Comstock  this  week 
„        -  recalls  to  the   public  mind   the  fact  that  the 

Four  Dollars  .  .„.*.._.  .,.  _  ,    „ 

a  miners  in  Virginia  City  still  get  four  dollars 

Dav-  a  day.     This  is  the  same  rate  of  wages  they 

received  thirty  years  ago.  Rents  have  declined  ;  freight 
rates  have  declined  ;  transportation  has  declined  ;  the  price 
of  food  has  declined  ;  the  price  of  their  principal  product, 
silver,  has  declined — but  the  Virginia  City  miners  still  get 
four  dollars  a  day.  Living  there  costs  less  than  one-third 
what  it  did  thirty  years  ago  when  their  rate  of  wage  was 
fixed — but  the  Virginia  City  miners  still  get  four  dollars  a 
day.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  mine-owners  have  grown 
restless  under  this — many  of  them  have  had  their  own  in- 
comes cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  or  reduced  by  two-thirds — 
but  the  Virginia  City  miners  still  get  four  dollars  a  day. 
Their  pig-headedness  has  resulted  in  the  closing  down  of 
one  mine — the  Hale  &  Norcross  ;  it  will  result  in  the  closing 
down  of  more.  It  will  not  be  long  before  all  the  mines  will 
be  closed  down,  their  lower  levels  filled  with  water,  and  then 
the  Virginia  City  miners  will  not  get  four  dollars  a  day. 

As  a  result  of  the  strike  in  the  building  trades,  now  going 
L  on  in  San  Francisco,  we  observe  that  C.  A. 

Union  Mars,  a  lather  who  was  assaulted  and  beaten 

Murderers.  j,y  strikers   on  March   10th,  is,  as  we  write, 

lying  at  the  point  of  death.  Mars  and  his  son  went  to  work 
on  a  building  where  a  strike  had  been  declared.  Two  walk- 
ing-delegates came,  and  urged  them  to  quit  work.  They 
refused.  The  delegates  left,  and  returned  later  with  a  crowd 
of  forty  strikers,  who  forced  them  to  quit  work.  During  the 
affray  both  Mars  and  his  son  were  badly  beaten,  the  father 
having  his  skull  fractured.  The  son  has  had  two  men, 
J.  Dunn  and  P.  Rivers,  arrested  on  a  charge  of  assault  to 
murder.  If  the  elder  Mars  dies,  the  charge  will  be  raised 
to  murder.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  hope  for  a  fair  trial 
in  this  labor-union-ridden  town,  but  when  the  case  comes  up, 
we  hope  that  the  prosecuting  attorney  will  see  that  there  are 
no  labor-union  men  on  the  jury.  Then  perhaps  some  of 
these  labor-union  murderers  may  hang. 


Elsewhere  we  comment   on  the  high-handed,  insolent,   and 
_  .    ,,        .  arbitrary  conduct  of  the   Miners'   Union  at 

The  Hale  &  ,T.      .    .  J  _.       .       ,       TT    ,      _    XT  ^  . 

Norcross  \  lrginia  City  in  the  Hale  &  Norcross  affair. 

Miners'  Folly.  -j-ne  fact  tDat  a  lot  0f  miners  who  do  not 
own  a  mine  should  presume  to  dictate  to  its  owners  what 
they  should  or  should  not  do,  had  its  natural  result — the 
mine  is  closed  down.  But  what  is  an  amusing  feature  about 
the  matter  is  the  fact  that  the  miners  have  unwittingly  played 
into  the  hands  of  the  stockholders.  Jeremiah  Lynch, 
and  the  men  who  with  him  have  acquired  control  of 
the  stock,  have  no  desire  to  develop  the  mine.  They 
probably  think  —  as  do  many  others  —  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  develop.  But  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Co. 
has  a  judgment  against  Hayward,  et.  als.,  which,  if  col- 
lected, will  pay  over  two  dollars  per  share  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. That  is  what  President  Lynch  and  his  fellow  stock- 
holders want.  They  have  no  desire  to  muddle  away  this 
potential  two  dollars  in  paying  stiff-necked  and  fat-headed 
miners  four  dollars  a  day  to  work  a  mine  with  nothing  in  it. 
Shutting  down  the  mine  is  exactly  what  they  want.  Then 
the  $210,000  judgment  will  go  into  their  pockets  instead  of 
into  the  miners'.  We  have  often  remarked  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  labor  unions  are  so  thick-skulled  that  they  can 
not  see  through  a  grind-stone  with  a  hole  in  it.  But  we 
hope  that  the  striking  Hale  &  Norcross  miners  can  see  ' 
through  this  particular  grind-stone — now. 


Last  week,  the   Rev.  T.  J.  Simmons   eloped  from  Hollister 

with   Miss    Anna  McCroskey,  intending  to 
An  Ardent  .  t„  T      ,        -L   l       i.  i. 

Lover  marry    her   at    San    Jose.       But    when    he 

in  Jail.  reached  that  city,  instead  of  getting  married  | 

he  got  jailed.     A  dispatch  from  the  infuriated   McCroskey 

family  reached  Sheriff  Lyndon  at  San  Jose  before  the  fleeing 

lovers  got  there,  and  on  their  arrival  the  Hollister  Lochinvar 

was  at  once  placed  behind  the  bars. 

It  is  said  that  the  scene  was  a  most  moving  one.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Simmons,  within  the  bars,  walked  up  and  down 
his  cell,  passionately  demanding  that  a  magistrate  be  brought 
to  marry  them,  while  Miss  McCroskey,  without  the  bars, 
wept,  and  refused  to  be  comforted.  Sheriff  Lyndon — who 
must  be  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  original  Dogberry — would 
not  permit  the  couple  to  marry  until  the  arrival  of  the  furious 
McCroskey  family,  although  Lochinvar  Simmons  was  forty 
and  his  damosel  twenty-two. 

At  what  age  does  Sheriff  Lyndon  think  people  free  to 
marry  in  California  ?  Or  does  he  think  that  marriage  is  a 
crime,  and  the  intent  to  marry  a  misdemeanor?  Upon  no 
other  hypothesis  can  his  extraordinary  conduct  be  explained. 
However,  even  a  Santa  Clara  Dogberry  must  in  time  be 
open  to  reason,  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  McCroskey  family, 
and  their  failure  to  show  that  Simmons  had  taken  away 
anything  except  their  daughter — which  is  not  larceny  under 
the  statutes  of  California — Sheriff  Lyndon  reluctantly  let 
Lochinvar  Simmons  go.  That  gentleman  at  once  made 
haste  to  the  wedding,  which  took  place  as  soon  as  he  got 
out  of  jail,  and  he  was  so  happy  in  his  honeymoon  that  he 
forgave  all  his  enemies,  including  his  father-in-law  and  the 
sheriff. 

But  after  the  honeymoon  is  over,  we  advise  him  to  bring 


A    MATRIMONIAL    JAR. 

The  Painful  Tale  of  a  Husband  who  had  Twenty-Eight  Hats. 

It  might  have  remained  there  a  long  time,  Picket's  new 
hat,  if  Mrs.  Picket  did  not  repeat,  every  time  her  eyes  fell 
upon  it : 

"  What  in  the  world  possessed  you  to  buy  another  new 
hat,  when  you  leave  it  there  for  weeks  without  ever  opening 
the  box  it  came  in  ?  " 

"  But,"  said  Picket,  "  I  have  not  worn  it,  because  you 
keep  telling  me  that  my  old  one  looks  all  right." 

"  Yes,  and  you  already  have  twenty-seven  hats  that  you 
have  quit  wearing,  and  you  leave  them  in  your  closet  cov- 
ered with  dust.  What  in  the  world  do  you  keep  them  for  ? 
Why  don't  you  throw  them  away?" 

"  Throw  them  away  !  And  yet  you  know  very  well  that 
you  never  throw  anything  away.  You  would  not  throw 
away  a  match  that  had  been  already  lighted.  You're  so 
fond  of  saying  '  It  might  come  in  handy.'" 

"  Well,"  said  Mrs.  Pickett,  "  it  is  true  that  I  never  throw 
away  things  that  might  come  in  handy,  but  how  can  old  hats 
ever  come  in  handy  ?  What  sense  is  there  in  piling  up  old 
hats  which  are  of  no  use  to  any  one,  when  there  are  so 
many  poor  creatures  who  walk  the  streets  bare-footed?" 

"But,"  said  Picket,  "they  could  not  wear  my  hats  on 
their  bare  feet." 

"I  don't  see  anything  funny  in  that,"  said  Mrs.  Picket, 
icily.  "  You  know  what  I  mean.  You  needn't  pretend  that 
you  don't  understand  me.  Why  don't  you  send  for  an  old- 
clothes  man  and  sell  him  your  hats  ?  " 

"  I  never  think  of  it." 

"  I'd  like  to  know  what  you  do  think  of.  I  don't  think 
you  think  at  all.  But  do  as  you  please.  Buy  new  hats, 
wear  them,  don't  wear  them.  It's  your  own  affair."  Mrs. 
Picket  concluded  with  saying  "  You  make  me  tired,"  and 
she  retired  from  the  room,  slamming  the  door  with  a  vio- 
lence which  made  the  chandelier  rattle. 

"  Such  is  married  life,"  said  the  stupefied  Picket,  gazing 
after  his  wife.  "  Whether  I  do  a  thing  or  don't  do  it,  I  am 
certain  not  to  please  my  wife.  Take  that  new  hat,  for  ex- 
ample !  'What  did  you  buy  it  foresaid  she,  'when  you 
never  wear  it  ? '  and  the  first  day  that  I  put  it  on  to  go  out, 
she  will  be  sure  to  say  :  'What  are  you  wearing  your  new 
hat  for,  when  the  other  one  is  all  right  still?' " 

*****  *  * 

Some  days  afterwards  Picket  said  to  his  wife  :  "  I  am  go- 
ing out." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Picket,  "  where  are  you  going?  " 
"  I  am  going  to  see  poor  Marley,  who  is  ilL" 
"  And  do  you  put  on  your  new  hat  to  see  poor  Marley  ?  " 
"Just  what   I   expected    you    to  say,"   remarked  Picket. 

"Yes,  that  is  what  I  am  going  to  do.     I  am  going  to  wear 

my  new  hat.     See?" 

"  Well,  why  don't  you  throw  your  old  one  in  the  closet 

with  the  others?  " 

With  rising  rage.  Picket  took  up  his  old  hat,  opened  the 

closet  door,  and  hurled  the  venerable  hat  with  much  violence 

into  the  closet. 

"  There,"  said  he,  "  I  hope  you  will  give  me  a  rest  on  this 

hat  business ! " 


"That  makes  the  twenty-eighth,"  replied  Mrs.  Picket,  with 
a  burst  of  sardonic  laughter. 

Picket  went  out.  He  started  toward  Marley's  house,  but 
he  had  scarcely  gone  more  than  a  couple  of  blocks  when  it 
began  to  rain. 

"There,"  said  the  unfortunate  Picket,  "just  my  luck.  Be- 
ginning to  rain.     Got  a  new  hat  on,  and  no  umbrella." 

He  started  into  a  neighboring  doorway  to  wait  until  the 
shower  should  cease,  and  as  he  did  so,  a  man  carrying  a 
long  plank  on  his  shoulder  turned  and  swept  the  unfortunate 
Picket's  hat  from  his  head  into  the  gutter. 

Cursing  like  a  pirate,  the  luckless  Picket  pursued  his  new 
hat,  and  rescued  it  from  the  gutter,  much  damaged,  and 
covered  with  mud.  A  passing  good  Samaritan  stopped  and 
said  to  him  : 

"  There's  a  hatter  a  couple  of  doors  up  the  street  there  ; 
be  will  brush  it  off  and  touch  it  up  with  the  iron,  and  it  will 
be  all  right." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Picket,  and  he  repaired  to  the  hatter's. 
When  he  had  his  hat  polished,  he  stood  upon  the  door-step 
for  a  moment,  and,  not  wishing  again  to  expose  his  hat  to 
the  fur)'  of  the  elements,  he  determined  to  step  into  a 
friendly  restaurant  next  door,  where  he  would  wait  until  the 
storm  was  over.  He  went  in,  seated  himself  at  a  table, 
hung  up  his  hat  on  one  of  the  hooks  over  his  head,  ordered 
a  sandwich,  and  began  to  look  over  the  paper.  But  he 
could  not  take  his  mind  away  from  the  satirical  welcome 
which  he  knew  his  wife  would  extend  to  him  when  he  re- 
turned with  his  damaged  hat.  However,  the  Rubicon  had 
to  be  crossed.  The  rain  had  ceased.  He  rose,  and,  still 
reflecting  on  his  wife's  reception,  took  a  hat  from  the  hook 
and  was  about  to  go,  when  two  waiters  came  up  to  him  and 
grabbed  him  by  the  collar. 

"  Now  we've  got  him,"  said  one. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  other  ;  "  we  have  got  him  now.  This  is 
the  fellow  who  has  been  stealing  hats." 

Picket,  paralyzed  with  astonishment,  protested.  "What ! 
/  steal  hats  !  "  he  said.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  You  will  have  an  opportunity  to  explain  this  at  the 
police-station,"  was  the  reply,  and  the  proprietor,  who  had 
whistled  for  a  policeman  at  the  door,  turned  him  over  to  the 
hands  of  a  blue-coated  guardian  of  the  peace.  The  unfort- 
unate Picket  was  yanked  along  the  street,  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  passers-by,  who  applauded  his  arrest,  and  a  num- 
ber of  street-boys,  who  signified  their  disapproval  more 
forcibly  by  hurling  mud  at  him.  When  the  party  reached 
the  police  station,  the  proprietor  of  the  restaurant  made  his 
complaint  to  the  sergeant  there. 

"  That's  the  man,"  said  he.  "  For  the  last  two  weeks 
some  scoundrel  has  been  coming  to  my  restaurant,  and 
whenever  he  goes  out  somebody  misses  a  hat.  We  have 
been  watching  for  him.  Now  we've  got  him.  There  he  is. 
This  is  the  thief.     We  caught  him  in  the  very  act." 

"  But  I  was  simply  mistaken  in  the  hat,"  cried  Picket. 
"  If  I  were  stealing  a  hat,  I  would  have  two  here,  but  I 
haven't.  This  is  not  mine,  but  you  will  find  mine  hanging 
on  the  hook." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  restaurant  man,  "  I  know.  Ordinarily 
you  were  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a  grip-sack  in  which  you 
put  the  other  hat.     This  time  you  came  without  it." 

"  But  I  am  an  honest  man,"  persisted  the  unfortunate 
Picket.  "  I  am  well  known.  Let  the  officer  go  to  my  house, 
and  he  will  see."  He  gave  his  name  and  his  address,  and 
the  sergeant,  wavering  in  the  face  of  his  protestations,  sent 
an  officer  to  accompany  him  to  the  address  given.  In  about 
half  an  hour  the  officer  returned,  bearing  an  enormous  pile 
of  hats. 

"  Here,  sergeant,"  said  the  latter,  "  see  what  I  found  in  the 
fellow's  house.  His  wife  had  gone  out,  and  it  was  the  servant 
who  let  me  in." 

"Well,"  said  the  sergeant,  severely,  looking  at  the  accused 
person,  "do  you  still  deny  that  you  are  a  hat  thief?"  gazing 
at  the  gigantic  pile  of  hats. 

"  I  deny  it.  I  deny  it  in  toto"  said  the  unfortunate  Picket. 
"  I  bought  these  hats.  I  don't  wear  them,  but  I  bought 
them." 

"  You  don't  wear  them  ?  What  in  the  world  can  you  do 
with  twenty-eight  hats  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see  my  wife  has  always  told  me  to  sell  them 
to  an  old-clothes  man.  I  never  think  of  it,  I  am  so  forgetful. 
Why,  to-day  I  even  forgot  my  umbrella.  I  never  had  any 
head." 

"  You  have  no  head  ?  What  do  you  want  with  twenty- 
eight  hats,  then  ?  " 

But  at  this  moment  a  weeping  woman  entered  the  police 
station.  It  was  Mrs.  Picket.  She  had  heard  from  the  ser- 
vant of  the  plight  in  which  her  luckless  husband  was  placed, 
and  came  and  told  the  police  sergeant  who  he  was  and  that 
the  hats  were  really  his.  But  was  Picket  grateful  to  her  ? 
Hardly.  He  wished  a  thousand  times  that  she  had  not 
heard  about  his  misadventure  and  that  he  had  succeeded  in 
going  through  all  the  pains  and  horrors  of  a  police  court 
far  rather  than  that  she  should  find  him  there  with  the 
twenty-eight  hats — twenty-eight  mute  witnesses  of  her  su-* 
perior  judgment  staring  him  in  the  face.  He  said  to  him- 
self, mentally  :  "  Never  shall  I  hear  the  last  of  those  twenty- 
eight  hats."  He  never  did.  In  fact,  he  got  it  morning, 
noon,  and  night.  He  had  it  with  breakfast,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner. He  had  it  with  his  soup.  He  had  it  with  his  night- 
cap. He  had  it  with  his  morning  slippers.  And  whenever 
the  rain  began  falling,  and  poor  Picket  would  incautiously 
say : 

"  What  dreadful  weather  !  " 

"  Yes,"  Mrs.  Picket  would  reply,  "exactly  the  same  kind 
of  a  day  as  when  you  got  rid  of  your  twenty-eight  hats." 
San  Francisco,  March,  1896.  H. 


The  National  Society  of  New  England  Women,  at  a  re- 
cent meeting  held  in  New  York,  unanimously  adopted  a 
resolution  to  inaugurate  a  movement  for  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  residence  in  Washington,  to  be  presented  to  Gen- 
eral Nelson  A.  Miles  in  recognition  of  the  services  he  has 
rendered  to  the  country. 


March  23,  1? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    SUDANESE    WAR. 

What  Slatin  Pasha  Says  of  the  New  Mahdi,  his  Country,  and  his 

People— Some  Timely  and  Interesting  Extracts  from 

"Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan." 

"  Fire  and  Sword  in  tbe  Sudan,"  by  Rudolf  C.  Slatin 
Pasha,  translated  by  Major  F.  R.  Wingate,  is  a  book  of 
more  than  common  interest.  Slatin  Pasha  describes  with 
the  vividness  of  truth  his  remarkable  career  in  the  Sudan, 
where  he  spent  sixteen  years,  twelve  of  which  were  passed 
in  captivity.  His  story  is  an  absorbing  one  which  would 
be  read  at  all  times  with  attention,  but  it  appears  the  more 
opportunely  since  the  re-opening  of  the  Egyptian  question 
and  the  new  advance  on  the  Sudan  projected  by  the  British 
forces.  Perhaps  no  European  knows  more  of  the  internal 
history  of  this  country  than  Slatin  Pasha,  witnessing  as  he 
has  the  whole  of  that  remarkable  military  movement  which 
began  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and  resulted  in  the 
fall  of  Khartum  and  the  establishment  of  the  Mahdi's 
power. 

An  Austrian  by  birth,  he  entered  the  Egyptian  army  in 
1878,  under  the  direction  of  General  Gordon.  He  occupied 
a  high  position  of  authority  until  the  Egyptian  rule  was  over- 
thrown ;  but  during  the  memorable  campaign  which  cost 
Gordon  his  life  and  excited  so  profound  an  interest  through- 
out the  world,  he  was  captured.  After  spending  months  of 
imprisonment  and  enduring  many  hardships  and  indignities, 
he  was  forced  to  enter  the  Mahdi's  service,  and  for  a  time 
was  treated  by  him  with  a  certain  show  of  confidence.  Com- 
pelled nominally  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the  Mohammedans, 
he  was  in  all  ways  obliged  to  appear  as  one  of  themselves, 
and  this  life  continued  until  1895,  when  he  made  his  escape 
under  most  romantic  circumstances. 

In  a  limited  space  it  would  not  be  easy  even  briefly  to  out- 
line his  eventful  and  stirring  career,  but  from  the  record  of 
bloodshed  and  rapine,  pillage,  torture,  and  famine,  we  may 
extract  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the  despotic  rule  of  the 
present  Mahdi,  Khalifa  Abdullahi,  and  of  the  wretchedness 
of  the  inhabitants  under  his  merciless  tyrannies.  In  order 
to  allow  the  reader  a  full  understanding  of  the  situation,  a 
resume  is  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  Gordon's 
career  in  the  Sudan,  and  of  all  the  events  which  led  to  the 
great  religious  movement  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
Egyptian  loss  of  power.  The  rise  of  Mohammed  Ahmed, 
who  claimed  to  be  the  long-expected  Prophet,  or  Mahdi,  is 
described  at  length,  and  the  fanatic  enthusiasm  which  was 
aroused  in  the  people  by  his  fervent  preachings.  His  mili- 
tary successes,  culminating  in  the  fall  of  Khartum,  are  given. 
To  Slatin  Pasha,  who  was  a  captive  at  the  time,  the  news  of 
Gordon's  death  was  communicated  by  two  messengers  bear- 
ing his  head  in  a  napkin. 

The  Mahdi's  death,  followed  by  the  accession  of  Khalifa 
Abdullahi,  the  present  ruler,  comes  next.  The  latter  was 
from  the  beginning  Slatin's  real  master,  and  it  is  into  his 
administration  that  the  book  gives  fullest  insight.  The  fol- 
lowing description  is  given  of  him  : 

He  joined  the  Mahdi  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  was  then  a  slim 
and  active,  though  powerfully  built  man  ;  but  latterly  he  has  become 
very  stout,  and  his  lightness  of  gait  has  long  since  disappeared.  He 
is  now  forty-nine  years  of  age,  but  looks  considerably  older  ;  and  the 
hair  of  his  beard  is  almost  white.  At  times  the  expression  of  his 
face  is  one  of  charming  amiability,  but  more  generally  it  is  one  of 
dark  sternness,  in  which  tyranny  and  unscrupulous  resolution  are  un- 
mistakably visible.  He  is  rash  and  quick-tempered,  acting  often 
without  a  moment's  consideration,  and  when  in  this  mood  even  his 
own  brother  dares  not  approach  him.  His  nature  is  suspicious  to  a 
degree  to  every  one,  his  nearest  relatives  and  members  of  his  house- 
hold included.  He  admits  that  loyalty  and  fidelity  are  rare  qualities, 
and  that  those  who  have  to  deal  with  him  invariably  conceal  their 
real  feelings  in  order  to  gain  their  own  ends.  He  is  most  suscepti- 
ble to  flattery,  and  consequently  receives  an  inordinate  amount  from 
every  one.  No  one  dares  to  speak  to  him  without  referring,  in  the 
most  fulsome  terms,  to  his  wisdom,  power,  justice,  courage,  gener- 
osity, and  truthfulness.  He  accepts  this  absurd  adulation  with  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  satisfaction  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  in  the  slight- 
est degree  offends  his  dignity.  .  .  .  Abdullahi's  pride  and  confidence 
in  his  own  powers  are  indescribable.  He  firmly  believes  that  he  is 
capable  of  doing  anything  and  everything  ;  and,  as  he  pretends  to 
act  under  Divine  inspiration,  he  never  hesitates  to  appropriate  the 
merits  of  others  as  his  own.  .  .  .  His  character  is  a  strange  mixture 
of  malice  and  cruelty.  He  delights  to  annoy  and  cause  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  is  never  happier  than  when  he  has  brought  people  to 
complete  destitution  by  confiscating  their  property,  throwing  them 
into  chains,  robbing  families  wholesale,  seizing  and  executing  all  per- 
sons of  tribal  influence  and  authority,  and  reducing  entire  races  to  a 
condition  of  powerless  impotence. 

During  the  Mahdi's  life-time  he  was  entirely  responsible  for  the 
severity  of  the  proceedings  enacted  in  his  name,  and  for  the  merci- 
less manner  in  which  he  treated  his  defeated  enemies.  It  was  Ab- 
dullahi who  gave  the  order  for  no  quarter  at  the  storming  of  Khar- 
tum ;  and  it  was  he  who  subsequently  authorized  the  wholesale 
massacre  of  the  men,  women,  and  children.  .  .  .  In  all  intercourse 
with  him,  he  demands  the  most  complete  humility  and  submission. 
Persons  entering  his  presence  stand  in  front  of  him  with  their  hands 
crossed  over  their  breasts  and  their  eyes  lowered  to  the  ground, 
awaiting  permission  to  be  seated.  In  his  audience- chamber,  he  is 
generally  seated  on  an  angareb,  over  which  a  palm-mat  is  spread 
and  his  sheep-skin  stretched  out  on  it,  whilst  he  leans  against  a  roll 
of  cotton  cloth  which  forms  a  pillow.  When  those  brought  before 
him  are  allowed  to  be  seated,  they  take  up  a  position  as  in  prayers, 
with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground  ;  and  in  this  posture  they  an- 
swer the  questions  put  to  them,  and  dare  not  move  until  permission 
is  given  them  to  withdraw.  .  .  .  The  Khalifa  thought  it  incumbent 
on  his  position  to  maintain  a  large  establishment ;  and  as  this  was 
also  entirely  in  conformity  with  his  own  inclinations,  he  gradually 
became  possessor  of  a  harem  of  over  four  hundred  wives.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Mohammedan  law,  he  had  four  legal  wives,  who 
belong  to  free  tribes  ;  but,  being  a  lover  of  change,  he  never  hesi- 
tates to  divorce  them  at  will,  and  take  others  in  their  places.  The 
other  women  of  the  household  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of 
young  girls,  many  of  whom  belong  to  tribes  which  have  been  forced 
to  accept  Mahdism,  and  whose  husbands  and  fathers  fought  against 
him.  They  are  therefore  regarded  as  booty,  and  have  only  the 
rights  and  claims  of  concubines,  or,  in  some  cases,  of  slaves.  This 
large  assortment  of  ladies  varies  in  color  from  light  brown  to  the 
deepest  black,  and  comprises  almost  every  tribe  in  the  Sudan.  .  .  . 
Occasionally,  he  holds  an  inspection  of  his  entire  household,  and 
makes  use  of  such  opportunities  to  rid  himself  of  those  of  whom  he 
is  weary,  in  order  to  make  room  for  new  attractions.  Those  disposed 
of  in  this  way  he  generally  passes  on  to  his  near  relatives,  his  special 
favorites,  or  his  servants.  .  .  .  The  Khalifa's  principal  wife  is  Sahra, 
and  belongs  to  his  own  tribe.  She  has  shared  with  him  from  earliest 
days  all  his  joys  and  sorrows,  and  is  the  mother  of  his  oldest  chil- 
dren, Osman  and  Kadija.  During  the  early  years  of  his  reign,  he 
would  only  eat  the  simplest  food,  cooked  by  her  or  under  her  super- 
intendence.    It  consisted,  as  a  rule,  merely  of  aslda,  roast  meat,  and 


chickens  ;  but  as  his  household  increased,  he  began  to  try  the  vari- 
ous sorts  of  cookery  known  to  his  new  wives,  many  of  whom  were 
acquainted  with  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  methods  ;  and  now,  in 
place  of  the  simple  food,  he  indulges  in  far  more  luxurious  fare, 
though  to  outward  appearance  he  still  pretends  to  lead  a  life  of  sim- 
plicity and  abstinence.  .  .  .  Abdullahi's  dress  consists  of  a  jibba, 
made  of  superfine  white  cotton  cloth  with  a  colored  border,  loose 
cotton  drawers,  and  on  his  head  a  beautifully  made  Mecca  silk  skull- 
cap, around  which  a  small  white  turban  is  wound.  Around  his  body 
a  narrow  strip  of  cotton,  about  five  yards  long,  called  wassan,  is 
worn,  and  a  light  shawl  of  the  same  material  is  thrown  across  his 
shoulders.  He  formerly  wore  sandals,  but  latterly  he  has  taken  to 
wearing  soft  leather  stockings,  of  a  light-brown  color,  and  yellow 
shoes.  When  walking,  he  carries  a  sword  in  his  left  hand,  and 
in  his  right  a  beautifully  worked  Hadendoa  spear,  which  he  uses 
as  a  walking-stick.  He  is  invariably  accompanied  by  twelve  or 
fifteen  little  boy  -  slaves  as  his  personal  attendants.  Many  of 
these  are  children  of  Abyssinian  Christians  seized  by  Abu  Anga 
and  Zeki  Tummal.  Their  duty  is  to  remain  always  near  him, 
and  act  as  bis  messengers  to  various  parts  of  the  town.  They  usher 
into  his  presence  all  visitors,  and  must  be  ready  day  and  night  to 
carry  his  orders.  When  they  reach  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
they  are  drafted  into  the  ranks  of  the  mulazemin,  and  their  places 
are  taken  by  others.  The  Khalifa  thinks  that  by  employing  young 
boys,  his  secrets  are  less  likely  to  be  betrayed  ;  and  in  this  he  is  not 
far  wrong,  when  one  considers  the  extraordinary  amount  of  bribery 
and  corruption  which  prevails  among  the  older  classes.  Within  the 
house,  into  which  these  young  boys  are  never  admitted,  he  employs 
young  eunuchs,  who  wait  upon  him,  while  the  more  advanced  in  age 
of  this  unfortunate  class  are  relegated  to  the  outer  dependencies  of 
the  household.  Even  these  juvenile  domestics  suffer  considerable 
brutality  at  his  hands.  The  slightest  mistakes  are  punished  by  flog- 
ging, or  the  offenders  are  thrown  into  chains  and  starved.  .  .  . 
Utterly  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  the  Khalifa  orders  all  letters 
that  arrive  to  be  handed  to  his  secretaries,  Abu  el  Gasem  and  Mudas- 
ser,  who  are  obliged  to  explain  the  contents,  and  write  replies  in 
accordance  with  the  orders.  These  two  individuals  lead  a  wretched 
life  ;  for  they  know  that  he  will  not  forgive  the  slightest  mistake,  and 
should  he  have  the  least  suspicion  of  their  having  revealed  any  of  his 
secrets,  even  through  carelessness,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  treat 
them  as  he  treated  their  comrades  Ahmedi  and  his  four  brothers, 
who,  having  been  accused  of  communicating  with  the  Ashraf,  were 
executed. 

Of  the  city  of  Omdurman,  where  the  Khalifa  has  lived 
for  upward  of  ten  years,  Slatin  Pasha  says  : 

Here  he  has  centralized  all  power,  stored  up  all  ammunition,  and 
gathered  under  his  personal  surveillance  all  those  whom  he  suspects, 
obliging  them  to  say  the  five  prayers  daily  in  his  presence,  and 
listen  to  his  sermons.  He  has  declared  Omdurman  to  be  the  sacred 
city  of  the  Mahdi.  It  is  strange  to  think  that  ten  years  ago  this 
great  town  was  merely  a  little  village  lying  opposite  to  Khartum,  and 
inhabited  by  a  few  brigands.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Omdurman  is  built 
for  the  most  part  on  fairly  level  ground,  but  here  and  there  are  a  few 
small  hills.  The  soil  consists  mostly  of  hard,  red  clay,  and  is  very 
stony,  with  occasional  patches  of  sand.  For  his  own  convenience, 
the  Khalifa  has  driven  large  straight  roads  through  various  parts  of 
the  town  ;  and  to  make  way  for  these  numbers  of  houses  were 
leveled,  but  no  compensation  was  given  to  their  owners.  .  .  .  With 
the  exception  of  the  few  broad  roads  which  the  Khalifa  has  made 
for  his  own  convenience,  the  only  communications  between  the  vari- 
ous quarters  consist  of  numbers  of  narrow  winding  lanes  ;  and  in 
these  all  the  filth  of  the  city  is  collected.  Their  wretched  condition 
and  the  smells  which  emanate  from  these  pestilential  by-paths  are 
beyond  description.  Dead  horses,  camels,  donkeys,  and  goats  block 
the  way  ;  and  the  foulest  refuse  lies  scattered  about.  Before  cer- 
tain feast-days  the  Khalifa  issues  orders  that  the  city  is  to  be  cleaned; 
but,  beyond  sweeping  all  these  carcasses  and  refuse  into  corners, 
nothing  further  is  done  ;  and  when  the  rainy  season  begins,  the 
fetid  air  exhaling  from  these  decaying  rubbish-heaps  generally  pro- 
duces some  fatal  epidemic,  which  sweeps  off  the  inhabitants  by  hun- 
dreds. .  .  .  The  prison  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern  quarter  of 
the  city,  near  the  river,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  A  gate, 
strongly  guarded  day  and  night  by  armed  blacks,  gives  access  to  an 
inner  court,  in  which  several  small  mud  and  stone  huts  have  been 
erected.  During  the  day-time,  the  unhappy  prisoners,  most  of  them 
heavily  chained  and  manacled,  lie  about  in  the  shade  of  the  build- 
ings. Complete  silence  prevails,  broken  only  by  the  clanking  of  the 
chains,  the  hoarse  orders  of  the  hard-hearted  warders,  or  the  cries  of 
some  poor  wretch  who  is  being  mercilessly  flogged.  Some  of  the 
prisoners  who  may  have  specially  incurred  the  Khalifa's  displeasure 
are  loaded  with  heavier  chains  and  manacles  than  the  rest,  and  are 
interned  in  the  small  huts  and  debarred  from  all  intercourse  with 
their  fellow-prisoners.  They  generally  receive  only  sufficient  nour- 
ishment to  keep  them  alive. 

Ordinary  prisoners  receive  no  regular  supply  of  food  ;  but  their 
relatives  are  allowed  to  provide  for  them.  It  often  happens  that  long 
before  a  meal  reaches  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended,  a  very  large 
portion  of  it  has  been  consumed  by  the  rapacious  and  unscrupulous 
warders,  and  sometimes  the  prisoner  gets  nothing  whatever.  At  night 
the  wretched  creatures  are  driven  like  sheep  into  the  stone  huts, 
which  are  not  provided  with  windows,  and  are  consequently  quite 
unventilated.  Regardless  of  prayers  and  entreaties,  they  are  pushed 
pell-mell  into  these  living  graves,  which  are  generally  so  tightly 
packed  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  lie  down.  The  weaker  are 
trampled  down  by  the  stronger,  and  not  infrequently  the  warder 
opens  the  door  in  the  morning  to  find  that  some  of  his  victims  have 
succumbed  to  suffocation  and  ill-usage  in  these  horrible  cells.  It  is  a 
painful  sight  to  see  scores  of  half-suffocated  individuals  pouring  out 
of  these  dens,  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  utterly  exhausted  by  the 
turmoil  of  the  long  and  sleepless  night.  Once  emerged,  they  sink 
down,  more  dead  than  alive,  under  the  shade  of  the  walls,  and  spend 
the  remainder  of  the  day  in  trying  to  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
previous  night,  and  gain  sufficient  strength  to  undergo  the  horrors  of 
that  which  is  to  follow. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  people  is  touched  on  in  these 
words  : 

The  attempted  regeneration  of  the  faith  by  the  Mahdi,  who  dis- 
regarded the  former  religious  teaching  and  customs,  has  resulted  in  a 
deterioration  of  morals,  which,  even  at  the  best  of  times,  were  very  lax 
in  the  Sudan.  Partly  for  fear  of  the  Khalifa,  and  partly  for  their  own 
personal  interests  and  advantage,  the  people  have  made  religion  a 
mere  profession  ;  and  this  has  now  become  their  second  nature,  and 
has  brought  with  it  a  condition  of  immorality  which  is  almost  in- 
describable. The  majority  of  the  inhabitants,  unhappy  and  discon- 
tented with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  and  fearing  that  their  per- 
sonal freedom  may  become  even  more  restricted  than  it  is,  seem  to 
have  determined  to  enjoy  their  life  as  much  as  their  means  will 
allow,  and  to  lose  no  time  about  it.  As  there  is  practically  no 
social  life  or  spiritual  intercourse,  they  seem  to  have  resolved  to 
make  up  for  this  want  by  indulging  their  passion  for  women  to  an 
abnormal  extent.  Their  object  is  to  obtain  as  many  of  these  in  mar- 
riage as  possible,  as  well  as  concubines  ;  and  the  Mahdi's  tenets 
allow  them  the  fullest  scope  in  this  direction.  ...  I  know  many  men 
who,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  have  been  married  forty  or  fifty  times 
at  least  ;  and  there  are  also  many  women  who,  during  the  same 
period,  have  had  fifteen  or  twenty  husbands,  and,  in  their  case,  the 
law  enjoins  that  between  each  divorce  they  must  wait  three  months 
at  least.  As  a  rule,  concubines,  of  whom  a  man  may  legally  have  as 
many  as  he  likes,  lead  a  most  immoral  life.  They  rarely  live  in  the 
same  house  as  their  master,  unless  they  have  children  by  him,  in 
which  case  they  can  not  be  sold  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  bought  with  the  object  of  being  retained  merely  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  subsequently  sold  again  at  a  profit.  This  constant  chang- 
ing of  hands  leads  to  great  moral  deterioration.  Their  youth  and 
beauty  quickly  fade  1  and,  as  a  rule,  they  age  prematurely,  and  then 
enter  upon  a  life  of  hardship  and  moral  degradation  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive. 

All  trade  is  in  a  state  of  depression  except  the  slave- 
trade.  Much  is  told  of  the  horrors  of  this  traffic,  and  in 
the  following  paragraph  the  sufferings  of  the  Abyssinian 
Christians  taken  captive  in  war  are  dwelt  upon  : 


Of  the  thousands  of  Abyssinian  Christians  seized  by  Abu  Anga, 
the  majority  were  women  and  children  ;  and  under  the  cruel  lash  of 
the  whip  they  were  forced  to  march  on  foot  the  whole  distance  from 
Abyssinia  to  Omdurman  ;  wrenched  from  their  families,  provided 
with  scarcely  enough  food  to  keep  body  and  soul  together,  bare- 
footed, and  almost  naked,  they  were  driven  through  the  country  like 
herds  of  cattle.  The  greater  number  of  them  perished  on  the  road; 
and  those  who  arrived  in  Omdurman  were  in  so  pitiable  a  condition 
that  purchasers  could  scarcely  be  found  for  them,  whilst  numbers 
were  given  away  for  nothing  by  the  Khalifa.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Shilluks,  Zeki  Tummal  packed  thousands  of  these  wretched  creat- 
ures into  the  small  barges  used  for  the  transport  of  his  troops,  and 
dispatched  them  to  Omdurman.  Hundreds  died  from  suffocation 
and  overcrowding  on  the  journey  ;  and,  on  the  arrival  of  the  rem- 
nant, the  Khalifa  appropriated  most  of  the  young  men  as  recruits 
for  his  body-guard,  whilst  the  women  and  young  girls  were  sold  by 
public  auction,  which  lasted  several  days.  Hungry,  and  in  many 
cases  naked,  these  unfortunate  creatures  lay  huddled  together  in 
front  of  the  Beit  el  Mai.  For  food,  they  were  given  an  utterly  in- 
adequate quantity  of  uncooked  dhurra.  Hundreds  fell  ill,  and  for 
these  poor  wretches  it  was  also  impossible  to  find  purchasers. 
Wearily  they  dragged  their  emaciated  bodies  to  the  river-bank, 
where  they  died  ;  and  as  nobody  would  take  the  trouble  to  bury 
them,  the  corpses  were  pushed  into  the  river  and  swept  away. 

Famine  is  a  frequent  visitor  in  the  outlying  provinces, 
owing  to  the  depopulation  caused  by  constant  wars  and  the 
neglect  of  agriculture.  A  disastrous  season  in  Omdurman, 
brought  about  by  the  famine  in  the  Province  of  Berber,  is 
related  as  follows  : 

The  irrigation  of  this  province  is  carried  on  by  water-wheels  at 
intervals  along  the  river  bank,  and  even  in  prosperous  times  the 
supply  of  grain  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  local 
inhabitants  ;  there  was,  therefore,  now  considerable  difficulty  in  main- 
taining all  Osman's  people  as  well.  Several  of  the  inhabitants  wan- 
dered to  Omdurman,  which  was  already  over-populated,  and  here  the 
situation  became  most  critical  ;  the  price  of  grain  rose  first  to  forty 
dollars  and  subsequently  to  sixty  dollars,  the  ardeb.  The  rich  could 
purchase  grain,  but  the  poor  died  wholesale.  Those  were  terrible 
months  at  the  close  of  1889  ;  the  people  had  become  so  thin  that  they 
scarcely  resembled  human  beings — they  were  veritably  but  skin  and 
bones.  These  poor  wretches  would  eat  anything,  no  matter  how  dis- 
gusting— skins  of  animals,  which  had  long  since  dried  and  become 
decayed,  were  roasted  and  eaten  ;  the  strips  of  leather  which  formed 
the  angareb  (native  bedstead)  were  cut  off,  boiled,  and  made  into 
soup.  Those  who  had  any  strength  left  went  out  and  robbed  ;  like 
hawks  they  pounced  down  on  the  bakers  and  butchers,  and  cared 
nothing  for  the  blows  of  the  kurbask,  which  invariably  fell  on  their 
attenuated  backs. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember  seeing  a  man  who  had  seized  a  piece 
of  tallow,  and  had  crammed  it  into  his  mouth  before  its  owner  could 
stop  him.  The  latter  jumped  at  his  throat,  closed  his  hands  round 
it,  and  pressed  it  till  the  man's  eyes  protruded  ;  but  he  kept  his 
mouth  tightly  closed  until  he  fell  down  insensible.  In  the  market- 
places, the  incessant  cry  was  heard  of  "  Gayekum  !  Gavekum  !  " 
("  He  is  coming  to  you  !  "),  which  meant  that  famished  creatures  were 
stealthily  creeping  round  the  places  where  the  women  had  their  few 
articles  for  sale,  to  protect  which  they  were  frequently  obliged  to  he 
upon  them,  and  defend  them  with  their  hands  and  feet.  The  space 
between  the  Khalifa's  and  Yakub's  houses  was  generally  crowded  at 
night  with  these  wretched  people,  who  cried  aloud  most  piteously 
for  bread.  I  dreaded  going  home,  for  I  was  generally  fol- 
lowed by  several  of  these  famished  beggars,  who  often  attempted 
forcibly  to  enter  my  house  ;  and  at  that  time  I  bad  scarcely 
enough  for  my  own  slender  wants,  besides  having  to  help  my  own 
household  and  my  friends,  who  had  now  become  wretchedly  poor. 
...  In  Omdurman  itself,  the  majority  of  those  who  died  belonged 
rather  to  the  moving  population  than  to  the  actual  inhabitants  of  the 
town  ;  for  the  latter  had  managed  to  secrete  a  certain  amount  of 
grain,  and  the  different  tribes  invariably  assisted  each  other  ;  but, 
in  other  parts  of  the  Sudan,  the  state  of  affairs  was  considerably 
worse.  I  think  the  Jaalin,  who  are  the  most  independent,  as  well  as 
the  proudest  tribe  in  the  Sudan,  suffered  more  severely  than  the 
rest ;  several  fathers  of  families,  seeing  that  escape  from  death  was 
impossible,  bricked  up  the  doors  of  their  houses,  and,  united  with 
their  children,  patiently  awaited  death.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  in  this  way  entire  villages  died  out. 

The  inhabitants  of  Dongola,  though  they  suffered  considerably, 
were  somewhat  better  off ;  and  for  this  they  had  to  thank  Nejumi, 
whose  departure  had  considerably  reduced  the  population  of  the 
province.  Between  Abu  Haraz,  Gedaref,  and  GaUabat,  the  situation 
was  worst  of  all.  Zeki  Tummal,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
famine,  had  given  orders  to  some  of  his  myrmidons  to  forcibly 
collect  all  the  grain  in  the  neighborhood  ;  and  this  he  stored  for  his 
soldiers,  thus  saving  the  bulk  of  his  force,  with  the  result  than  an 
immense  proportion  of  the  local  inhabitants  died  of  starvation. 
After  a  time,  no  one  dared  to  go  out  into  'the  streets  without  an 
escort,  for  they  feared  being  attacked  and  eaten  up  ;  the  inhabitants 
had  become  animals — cannibals  ! 

In  view  of  the  recent  disastrous  campaign  of  the  Italians 
against  King  Menelek,  the  warfare  waged  by  the  Mahdists 
against  the  Abyssinians  is  of  interest.  The  various  con- 
flicts, marked  by  equal  displays  of  savagery  on  both  sides, 
are  described  in  detail.  The  Abyssinians,  victorious  at  first 
under  their  leader,  King  John,  scattered  and  disbanded  at 
the  death  of  this  ruler.  The  officers  of  the  Mahdi,  who 
were  placed  in  control  of  the  neighboring  territory,  proved 
such  a  scourge  to  the  country  that  Italian  protection  was 
finally  sought  and  obtained  by  the  eastern  tribes.  Slatin 
says : 

Hamed  Wad  Ali  was  nominated  Emir  of  Kassala.  Avaricious  to 
a  degree,  he  mercilessly  robbed  the  people  of  their  property  and 
cattle,  with  the  result  that  the  eastern  Arab  tribes,  such  as  the 
Hadendoa,  Halenga,  Beni  Amer,  etc.,  who  had  really  captured 
Kassala  for  the  Mahdi,  now  revolted,  and,  wandering  eastwards  in  the 
direction  of  Massawa,  placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
Italians.  Thus  it  was  that  this  once  thickly  populated  country  be- 
came almost  denuded  of  inhabitants.  Among  others,  the  once 
powerful  Shukria  tribe,  which  had  suffered  terribly  during  the 
famine  years,  was  now  almost  extinct  ;  while  the  fertile  district  of 
Kassala  was  almost  completely  deserted,  and  the  garrison  there  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  maintaining  itself. 

In  conclusion,  a  summing-up  of  the  present  condition  of 
the  Sudan  is  given  thus  : 

In  the  Sudan,  we  have  before  us  a  terrible  example  of  a  nascent 
and  somewhat  crude  civilization  suddenly  shattered  by  wild,  igno- 
rant, and  almost  savage  tribes  who  have  built  over  the  scattered 
remnants  a  form  of  government  based,  to  some  extent,  on  the  lines 
they  found  existing,  but  from  which  they  have  eradicated  almost  every 
symbol  of  right,  justice,  and  morality,  and  for  which  they  have 
substituted  a  rule  of  injustice,  ruthless  barbarity,  and  immorality. 
Nor  can  I  recall  any  other  instance  in  modern  times  of  a  country 
in  which  a  semblance  of  civilization  has  existed  for  upward  of 
half  a  century,  falling  back  into  a  state  so  little  removed 
from  absolute  barbarism  .  .  .  The  great  plains  over  which  the 
western  Arabs  roamed  were  deserted,  and  their  places  taken  by 
wild  animals,  while  the  homesteads  of  the  Nile  dwellers  are  now  oc- 
cupied by  those  nomad  tribes  who  have  driven  out  the  rightful  own- 
ers of  the  soil,  or  enslaved  them  to  till  the  land  for  the  benefit  of 
their  new  masters.  Deprived  of  the  means  of  self-defense,  reduced 
by  oppression  and  tyranny  to  a  condition  of  hopelessness  of  relief 
from  their  foreign  task-masters,  their  powers  of  resistance  crippled, 
the  comparatively  small  river  populations  which  are  left  are  little 
better  than  slaves.  What  can  they  do  of  themselves  against  their 
despotic  rulers  ?  It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  the  country  can  right  it- 
self by  internal  revolt.  The  helping  hand  must  come  from  with- 
out. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price,  55.00. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Book-Reviewer's  Duty. 
In  a  paper,  entitled  "  Criticism  as  Theft,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  William  Knight 
condemns  the  review  which  is  frankly  descriptive 
and  extractive  on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  theft  from 
both  author  and  public  ;  from  the  former  because 
it  injures  his  sales,  from  the  latter  because  it  de- 
prives of  the  opportunity  of  knowing,  "  in  its  in- 
tegrity," what  the  author  has  to  say.  Controvert- 
ing this  view,  the  Chicago  Dial,  one  of  the  best  lit- 
erary papers  in  the  country  says  : 

'*  More,  perhaps,  than  from  any  other  cause,  popular 
criticism  suffers  from  the  feeling  of  the  critic  that,  how- 
ever lacking  in  knowledge,  he  is  bound  to  take  the  judicial 
attitude,  and,  instead  of  giving  his  readers  an  idea  of 
what  the  book  is  really  like,  he  must  express  a  decided 
opinion  upon  its  merits.  As  it  is  obviously  impossible 
for  the  newspaper  reviewer,  called  upon  to  deal  with 
books  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  to  have  an  opinion  of 
any  value  concerning  most  of  them,  it  would  be  a  decided 
improvement  for  him  to  remain  content  with  the  descrip- 
tive summary  that  almost  any  fairly  intelligent  person 
can  make.  In  other  words,  the  work  of  judicial  and 
authoritative  criticism  should  be  left  to  the  reviews  that 
can  command  the  services  of  hundreds  of  specialists,  and 
are  known  to  intrust  to  competent  bands  the  books  sent 
to  such  reviews  for  examination." 

This  is  entirely  in  consonance  with  the  Argo- 
naut's views  on  this  subject.  We  aim,  in  our  brief 
notices,  not  to  give  each  book  a  Sir-Oracle  status 
in  the  annals  of  culture,  but  to  tell  our  readers 
what  it  contains.  This  treatment  is  best  exempli- 
fied in  the  loDger  reviews,  with  frequent  extracts, 
which  we  print  in  our  miscellaneous  columns. 
Their  value  to  our  readers  and  to  the  author  and 
publisher  is  attested  by  the  increased  inquiry  at  the 
local  bookstores  that  follows  each  review  in  the 
Argonaut,  and  the  disappointment  of  intending 
purchasers  when  the  book  so  reviewed  is,  as  occa- 
sionally happens,  a  foreign  book  not  obtainable  in 
English. 

The  Death  of  P.  J.  A.  Harper. 
Philip  Jacob  Arcularius  Harper,  the  eldest  son 
of  Mayor  James  Harper,  who  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  publishing  firm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  died  last  week  in  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
where  he  had  resided  since  1859.  Mr.  Harper  was 
born  in  1824,  and,  when  eighteen  years  old,  became 
connected  with  the  publishing  house.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  the  senior  member,  in  1869,  ne 
was  admitted  to  the  firm.  He  made  its  business 
management  his  specialty,  and  showed  great  exec- 
utive ability  in  all  that  he  did.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1890.  He  leaves  an  only  son,  James 
Harper,  now  a  member  of  the  publishing  firm. 

Philip  J.  A.  Harper's  grandfather  came  from 
England  in  1740,  and  settled  at  Newtown,  L.  I., 
as  a  school-master  and  carpenter.  Here  he  mar- 
ried and  had  four  sons,  James,  John,  Joseph,  and 
Fletcher.  James  and  John  established  a  modest 
printing  office,  in  1817,  in  Dover  Street,  New  York, 
under  the  name  of  J.  &  J.  Harper.  The  two 
younger  brothers  were  apprenticed  to  them,  and  in 
1833  were  taken  into  the  firm,  which  became  Harper 
&  Brothers.  The  four  brothers  were  singularly 
fortunate  in  their  business  ventures,  and  all  of 
them  lived  to  enjoy  some  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  James  originated  Harpers  Magazine,  and 
Fletcher  was  responsible  for  the  Weekly  and  Bazar. 

The  present  firm  is  composed  of  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  the  founders.  They  are  John  W. 
Harper,  Joseph  Henry  Harper,  John  Harper, 
James  Thome  Harper,  Horatio  R.  Harper,  Henry 
S.  Harper,  and  James  Harper. 

Rabelais  for  Sunday-Schools. 

Many  strange  things  have  been  done,  first  and 
last,  in  the  way  of  devising,  and  adapting,  and 
modernizing  some  of  the  great  books  of  the  world. 
Says  the  Nation  : 

"  Shakespeare  has  been  Bowdlerized  and,  less  offen- 
sively, Hudsonized.  The  '  Summa'  of  Thomas  Aquinas 
has  been  put  into  doggerel  Latin  verse  to  be  used  as  a 
cram  book.  Dante  has  been  turned  into  quatrains,  and 
Moliere's  'L'Avare'  has  been  versified;  the  '  Contes  '  of 
Voltaire  have  been  put  into  alexandrines,  and  the  '  Pro- 
fession de  foi  du  Vicaire  Savoyard'  has  been  arranged  in 
chapters  and  verses,  like  a  Bible.  The  late  Bishop  Hop- 
kins was  once  inspired  to  write  a  church  history  in  the 
'common  metre*  of  the  hymn-books.  But  the  latest 
venture  of  this  kind,  and  the  strangest,  is  surely  that  of 
a  certain  M.  Boizomont,  who  has  just  produced  an  ex- 
purgated Rabelais — for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  per- 
haps. Two  or  three  times  before  now  Rabelais  has  been 
put  into  modern  French — once  by  the  Chevalier  Lureau, 
in  1849,  and  again  by  Professor  Martial  Lureau.  But 
these  versions,  it  would  seem,  are  completely  over- 
whelmed and  sunk  when  set  beside  the  work  of  M. 
Boizomont,  if  one  may  judge  from  extracts  from  it 
which  were  given  lately  in  the  Jwtr.  We  can  give  but 
one  specimen  of  it,  and  that  shall  be  the  well-known 
jest  about  Panurge's  means  of  living.  Rabelais  says : 
1  Toutefois,  il  avait  soixante  et  trois  maDieres  d'en  trou- 
ver  toujours  a  son  besoing,  dont  la  plus  honorable  et  la 
plus  commune  estoit  par  fac.on  de  larcin  furtivement 
faict."  This  M.  Boizomont  turns  thus:  '  C'etait,  toute- 
fois, un  iuvidu  rempli  de  ressources,  dont  quelques-unes 
frisaient  Tin delicat esse.'  This  recalls  what  Professor 
Sophocles  used  to  say  sometimes — that  if  Virgil  were 
obliged  to  restore  what  he  had  conveyed  from  Homer, 
there    would    be    nothing   left   of   him   but    the    proper 


A  Pagan  View  of  Solomon's  Song. 
"  The  Song  of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's  :  Be- 
ing a  Reprint  and  a  Study,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  is 
a  most  elaborate  and  sumptuous  piece  of  book- 
making.  It  is  printed  on  heavy,  uncalendered 
F~.per  with  rough  edges,  and  not  only  is  there 
much  marginal  space,  but  there  are  never  more 


than  one  or  two  paragraphs  on  a  page,  and  the 
text  tapers  down  in  inverted  pyramidal  form,  some- 
times filling  less  than  half  the  page.  So  the  study  : 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  printed  with  chapter-numbers, 
but  with  He  and  S/ie  alternating  instead  of  numbers 
for  the  verses. 

This  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  Hubbard's  view  of 
Solomon's  Song  as  set  forth  in  his  study.  In  this 
he  considers  the  origin  of  the  song,  the  sacredness 
of  the  Scriptures,  the  interpretations  that  have  been 
put  upon  them,  the  position  of  woman  in  nature, 
among  the  pagan  Scandinavians,  and  in  Christian 
families,  the  love  of  man  and  woman,  and  the  con- 
ditions pictured  in  the  song — all  in  a  pagan  and 
poetic  spirit  that  is  not  without  its  charm. 

The  book  is  one  in  all  respects  to  delight  the 
book-lover,  and  the  edition  is  limited  to  six  hundred 
numbered  copies. 

Published  at  the  Roycroft  Printing  Shop,  Chi- 
cago. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wolf,  who  has  contributed  a  num- 
ber of  clever  short  stories  to  the  Argonaut,  has 
written  a  novel  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  entitled  "  A  House  of  Cards," 
and  is  to  be  published  this  week  by  a  Chicago 
firm. 

The  Boston  Daily  Standard  has  established  a 
bookstore  for  the  sale  exclusively  of  American 
books  by  American  authors. 

Mr.  Crockett's  new  novel  opens  upon  a  new 
scene,  and  in  its  celebration  of  "  Cleg  Kelly,  Arab 
of  the  City  :  His  Progress  and  Adventures,"  de- 
parts to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  colors  and 
moods  which  have  been  most  familiar  in  his  work. 
The  Appletons  publish  the  book. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe,  who  wrote  the  dedicatory 
ode  for  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  in  1893, 
has  just  had  a  judgment  from  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  confirming  the  judgment  of  a 
lower  court  which  awarded  her  five  thousand  dollars 
damages  against  the  Press  Publishing  Company,  of 
New  York  city,  for  the  unauthorized,  premature, 
and  incorrect  publication  of  her  ode  in  the  New 
York  World. 

Le  Petit  Journal  invited  a  competition  for  a  novel 
to  be  published  serially,  and  received  five  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  manuscripts. 

The  Black  Cat  for  April  is  out,  with  its  usual 
array  of  six  startling  stories,  which  range  from 
grave  to  gay,  and  are  calculated  to  catch  the  fancy 
of  all  classes  of  story-readers.  One  concerns  a 
treasure  of  thirty  millions  in  gold  which  disap- 
peared in  mid-ocean,  together  with  more  than  six 
hundred  persons  and  the  steamer  that  carried 
them  ;  another  concerns  itself  with  a  burglary  ;  a 
third  is  a  triangular  love-story  ;  a  fourth  is  ingeni- 
ous ;  a  fifth  humorous  ;  and  still  another  lays  sci- 
ence under  tribute  to  furnish  a  novel  plot.  The 
Black  Cat  certainly  gives  a  great  deal  of  original 
fiction  for  a  five-cent  magazine. 

T.  A.  Janvier,  in  his  introduction  to  F£h'x  Gras's 
romance,  "The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  published  in 
English  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  says  : 

"  In  all  French  history  there  is  no  more  inspiring 
episode  than  that  with  which  M.  Gras  deals  in  this  story  : 
the  march  to  Paris  and  the  doings  in  Paris  of  that  Mar- 
seilles battalion  made  up  of  men  who  were  sworn  to  cast 
down  '  the  tyrant,'  and  who  '  knew  how  to  die.*  His 
epitome  of  the  motive  power  of  the  Revolution  in  the 
feelings  of  one  of  its  individual  pleasant  parts,  is  the  very 
essence  of  simplicity  and  directness." 

Mrs.  Craigie,  known  as  "John  Oliver  Hobbes," 
has  announced  her  decision  not  to  write  any  further 
stories  of  the  type  of  "  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals, 
and  Lord  Wickenbam."  Her  next  novel,  "The 
Herb  Moon,"  is  of  a  very  different  stamp,  the  hero- 
ine being  of  a  noble  type  of  womanhood.  She  has 
done  for  good  with  the  woman  with  a  past. 

The  Appletons  announce  that  Stephen  Crane's 
"  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  is  already  in  its  fourth 
edition  in  this  country. 

The  creator  of  that  justly  popular  character, 
Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  it  is  understood,  rather  re- 
sents its  almost  universal  acceptance  ;  he  would 
not  unnaturally  prefer  his  name  to  be  associated 
with  much  better  work  that  he  has  done  in  other 
fields  rather  than  with  detective  stories.  Still,  to 
have  succeeded  admirably  in  any  field  is  what  hap- 
pens to  very  few  of  us.    James  Payn  says  : 

"The  amazing  attraction  his  great  detective  had  for 
the  public  has  caused  some  persons,  who  are  nothing  if 
they  are  not  contemptuous  of  popularity,  to  detract  from 
his  merits ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  no  character  so 
good  of  its  class.  Gaboriau  has,  indeed,  founded  a  great 
reputation  upon  similar  lines,  but  the  interest  of  his  tales 
is  spoilt  by  the  interposition  of  foreign  matter  just  when 
they  grow  most  exciting.  We  say  with  Mr.  Kipling, 
'but  this  is  another  story,'  for,  unlike  him,  Gaboriau 
insists  upon  telling  U  and  cutting  the  thread  of  the  one 
which  we  want  him  to  finish.  Edgar  Poe  does  better  in 
this  respect,  hut  his  narratives  are  too  obviously  written, 
as  it  were,  backwards:  we  feel  that  he  is  starting  with 
the  plot  rolled  up  in  his  mouth  and  simply  unwinding  the 
string." 

The  three  volumes  of  "  Unpublished  Works  of 
Edward  Gibbon  "  will  be  brought  out  within  a  short 
time.  They  will  contain  the  historian's  famous 
autobiographies — seven  in  number — and  in  addition 
to  his  journals  there  will  be  much  correspondence 
and  other  data.  The  "Life"  of  Gibbon,  which 
has  long  been  known  to  students,  is  a  patchwork 


made  up  from  the  manuscripts  now  to  be  printed. 
While  the  more  familiar  work  may  be  accurate 
enough,  the  original  sources  abound  in  passages  of 
characteristic  wit  which  have  never  been  given  to 
the  world. 

Harold  Frederic's  new  novel,  "  The  Damnation 
of  Theron  Ware  "  is  the  story  of  a  Methodist  min- 
ister. 

"  The  Barbarous  Britishers  "  is  the  latest  example 
of  Mr.  Traill's  well-known  powers  as  a  writer  of 
parody.  It  is  a  parody  of  Grant  Allen's  "  Hilltop 
novel,"  "The  British  Barbarians."  Mr.  Traill  fol- 
lows the  original  story  very  closely,  recalling  each 
of  its  successive  incidents  with  a  solemn  precision 
which  is  in  itself  not  the  least  funny  feature  of  the 
parody. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  announce  for  the  near 
future  "  Green  Gates,"  a  story  of  New  York  and  of 
Long  Island  country-house  life,  by  Katharine  Mc- 
Cheever  Meredith  ;  and  "  Sir  Mark,"  a  tale  of  the 
first  capital,  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown. 

A  London  paper  announces  that  the  letters  of 
Hans  von  Biilow,  the  pianist,  are  to  be  translated 
into  English.  The  first  two  volumes  of  the  work 
recently  appeared  in  German,  and  the  second  two 
are  in  preparation.  Von  Biilow  has  much  to  say  of 
Wagner,  whom  he  called  the  most  admirable  of 
men,  and  of  Liszt.  "  He  was  connected  with  both 
by  marriage."     He  certainly  was. 

Apropos  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  differ- 
ence in  expense  of  living  in  England  and  America, 
the  British  Weekly  says  of  Robert  Barr,  novelist 
and  editor  of  the  English  edition  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press : 

"  He  is  fond  of  building  houses,  and  has  purchased 
quite  a  property  at  Warlingham,  Surrey,  where  he  is 
putting  up  a  many-gabled,  red-tiled  house,  which  is  to 
have  numerous  American  features,  including  a  genuine 
American  veranda — this  last  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  his 
English  architects  that  it  would  not  stand  the  climate." 

How  many  American  authors  in  America  can 
gratify  a  fondness  for  "  building  bouses  "  ?  If  they 
can  build  one  house  somewhere  out  in  the  suburbs, 
they  congratulate  themselves. 

La  Revue  Encyclopidigue  says  that  Emile  Riche- 
bourg,  the  writer  of  sensational  novels  published 
serially  by  Le  Petit  Journal,  has  earned  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  twenty-five  years  ;  that 
Alphonse  Daudet  earns  twenty-four  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  ;  and  that  Zola  can  count  on  about  fifty 
thousand  dollars  annually. 

An  English  translation  is  coming  out  soon  of 
"  Moltke's  Letters  to  His  Wife,"  with  portraits  of 
several  members  of  Moltke's  family. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  has  written  a  new  book 
which  bears  the  title  "A  Manual  of  Mending 
and  Repairing."  It  gives  practical  advice  for  re- 
storing all  sorts  of  old  and  broken  things — such  as 
furniture,  crockery,  books,  pictures,  clothes,  etc. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  issue  "Voice  Build- 
ing and  Tone  Placing,"  by  H.  Holbrook  Curtis, 
Ph.  B-,  M.  D.,  showing  a  new  method  of  treating 
pathological  conditions  of  the  glottis  by  tone  exer- 
cises, and  the  means  employed  to  restore  the  func- 
tion of  vocal  cords  which  have  been  injured  by 
improper  methods  of  voice  production.  Dr.  Curtis 
has  dedicated  his  work  to  Jean  de  Reszke1,  and  has 
been  guided  in  his  chapters  on  "  Voice  Building  " 
by  Mme.  Melba. 

General  de  Gallifet  has  written  his  "  MtSmoires," 
but  Rochefort's  announcement  that  they  were  to  be 
printed  soon  was  premature. 

Robert  Barr  has  just  returned  to  London  from 
Germany,  where  he  passed  several  months  by  the 
River  Moselle,  "working  an  American  type-writer 
in  a  moldy  German  castle,  producing  a  fourteenth- 
century  romance,  with  a  celebrated  siege  of  that 
castle  for  a  background." 

A  New  York  newspaper  recently  had  a  fine 
chance  to  test  its  value  as  an  advertising  medium. 
Says  the  Fourth  Estate  : 

"  It  was  given  the  advertisement  of  a  certain  New 
York  magazine  which  sells  for  ten  cents  per  copy.  It 
was  a  large  announcement,  and,  after  reciting  its  attrac- 
tions, an  entire  line  appeared  in  bold  display  in  the  ad- 
vertisement :  'Send  ten  cents  for  a  number.'  The  com- 
positor made  the  line  come  out  in  the  paper  to  read: 
'  Send  ten  cents  for  a  year.*  The  advertisement  appeared 
Sunday,  and  Monday's  mail  brought  the  magazine  over 
three  hundred  letters  with  ten  cents  inclosed  'for  a  year's 
subscription   as   per   your   advertisement   in   yesterday's 

.'     The  magazine  consulted  its  lawyer,  who  advised 

the  publisher  to  make  the  newspaper  pay  the  extra  ninety 
cents  on  each  subscription,  and  although  this  demand 
was  at  first  refused,  the  proprietors  of  the  dally  finally 
yielded.  During  the  first  week,  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  letters  with  ten  cents  inclosed  reached  the  magazine, 
and  now  the  total  is  a  few  over  one  thousand  one  hun- 
dred. Up  to  date,  therefore,  the  newspaper  has  paid  nine 
hundred  dollars  to  find  out  what  really  good  returns  its 
advertising  columns  afford.     And  the  end  is  not  yet." 

The  Paris  Figaro  has  decided  to  devote  a  cer- 
tain space  each  day  to  men's  dress,  and  has  gone 
in  for  illustrations. 

The  memoirs  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  which  are 
soon  to  appear,  will  relate  to  the  Napoleonic 
period,  when  their  author  was  the  English  envoy 
to  several  European  courts.  He  was  present  at 
some  of  Napoleon's  battles,  including  Austerlitz. 
The  memoirs,  with  letters,  are  edited  by  Paget's 
son,  Sir  Augustus  Paget,  who  was  recently  the  En- 
glish embassador  to  Vienna. 
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Have  you  noticed  when  discuss- 
ing household  affairs  with  other 
ladies  that  each  one  has  found  some 
special  use  for  Ivory  Soap,  usually 
the  cleansing  of  some  article  that  it 
was  supposed  could  not  be  safely 
cleaned  at  home? 
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Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin. 

By  J.  C.  Snaith.  No.  188,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

This  stirring  historical  romance  pictures  the 
stormy  career  of  a  hero  who  took  part  in  the  events 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
England.  The  reader  shares  in  the  adventures 
attendant  upon  Monmouth's  Rebellion  and  the 
coming  of  William  of  Orange.  It  is  a  story  of 
narrow  escapes,  of  excellent  fighting,  and  of  con- 
tinued and  breathless  interest. 

"The  book  is  lively  from  beginning  to  end.  ...  It  is 
healthy-toned  and  very  readable." — London  Spectator. 

"  Must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  adventure  stories 
we  have  had  for  a  long  time  past." — London  Speaker. 

In  the  Blue  Pike. 

A  Romance  of  German  Life  in  the  Beginning 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  By  Georg 
Ebers,  author  of  *'  In  the  Fire  of  the 
Forge,"  "Cleopatra,"  etc.  Translated  by 
Mary  J.  Safford.  i6rao.  Paper,  40 
cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 

Dr.  Ebers  has  chosen  a  most  picturesque  time 
for  his  romance,  and  his  command  of  local  color  is 
admirably  exhibited  in  the  course  of  his  interesting 
story. 

In  the  Day  of  Adversity. 

A  Romance.  By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Hispaniola  Plate,"  "  His 
Own  Enemy,"  etc.  No.  187,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

This  thrilling  historical  romance  suggests  the 
spirit  and  action  of  Wey man's  "  Gentleman  of 
France,"  and  in  addition  to  this  a  child  plays  a 
novel  and  touching  part,  which  will  appeal  to  the 
sympathies  of  all  readers. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
Stephen  Crane.  Fourth  edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  Si. 00. 

"  Holds  one  irrevocably.  There  is  no  possibility  of  re- 
sistance when  once  you  are  in  its  grasp." — Pall  Mall  Ga~ 
zette. 

"  A  truer  and  completer  picture  of  war  than  either 
Tolstoy  or  Zola." — London  New  Review. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/ie  publis/iers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


FOR    RENT. 


An  elegantly  furnished  sunny  Parlor  Floor 
to  let.  Choicest  accommodations  Strictly 
private.  918  VAN  NESS  AVENUE, 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

"San  Francisco. 


AFTER 
LENT 

We  never  allow  any 
poor  work  to  go  out  of 
our  store. 


You  will  need 
some  VisitiDg 
Cards.  Do  not 
forget  that  we 
are  still  printing  : 
from  Copper 
Plates  one  hun- 
dred of  the  very 
best  quality  for 
One  Dollar. 

Pierson  Bros. 

235  Kearny  St. 


March  23,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Maimed  and  Blinded  Bridegroom. 

Soot  City,  with  its  adjacent  ore-bed,  its  smeltiDg- 
place  and  factory,  is  the  scene  of  "  Stonepast- 
ures,"  by  Eleanor  Stuart,  and  the  tale  deals  with 
the  lives  of  the  foreign  workers  there.  Accident 
and  sudden  death  are  of  daily  occurrence  in  the 
black  little  town,  and  the  grim  familiarity  of  the 
people  with  disaster  is  brought  out  with  peculiar 
force.  The  "blast,"  which  cripples  and  maims, 
but  does  not  kill  its  victims,  is  the  horror  and 
dread  of  them  all. 

It  is  this  which  comes  to  August  Jarlsen  on  his 
wedding  day.  He  is  carried  to  his  bride,  scorched 
and  blackened,  stricken  deaf  and  blind.  Instead 
of  a  wedding  ceremony  it  is  the  "  blast  rite  "  which 
is  pronounced  over  him — a  superstitious  form  of 
funeral  service  which  the  Scandinavian  iron-workers 
are  accustomed  to  go  through  over  their  country- 
men who  are  thus  rendered  dead  to  the  world 
while  yet  in  the  flesh. 

The  writer  shows  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
these  half-alien  people,  and  she  knows  how  to 
touch  a  chord  of  sympathy  as  she  lays  bare  their 
barren  lives.  Emma,  who  watches  over  the  singed 
and  crippled  man  who  was  to  have  been  her  hus- 
band, and  eases  his  pain  with  a  mother's  tender- 
ness, is  finely  portrayed,  and  has  a  vigor  of  char- 
acter that  does  something  to  lighten  the  gloom  of 
the  story.  But  only  a  little,  for  it  is  a  most  pain- 
ful tale  in  its  sober  reality.  At  the  end  it  is  equally 
pleasant  and  unexpected  to  find  the  shadows  light- 
ened, after  all,  by  a  happy  denouement. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

A  Story  with  Some  Style  About  It. 

"The  Ruthless  Avenger,"  by  Mrs.  Conney,  is 
quite  crammed  with  sensations.  The  hero,  Ralph 
Evelyn,  is  accused  of  brutally  murdering  his 
cousin  and  stealing  her  jewels.  Rather  than  re- 
veal the  truth  and  by  so  doing  cast  a  slur  on  the 
dead  woman's  name,  he  prepares  to  fly  to  America. 
He  is  captured,  but  escapes  through  a  railway  acci- 
dent which  lands  him  near  his  old  home,  where  he 
has  been  brought  up  by  the  Earl  of  Deptford  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  only  a  cousin  by  courtesy, 
there  being  a  bar  sinister  across  his  'scutcheon. 
Concealing  himself  in  a  haunted  chamber,  he  re- 
mains at  the  abbey  long  enough  to  find  his  grand- 
mother's marriage  lines,  thus  establishing  his  claim 
to  the  earldom,  and  to  be  discovered  by  his  little 
cousin,  Helen,  who  keeps  his  secret  and  helps  him 
to  escape.  Years  after,  when  she  has  grown  up 
into  a  beautiful  and  fascinating  heiress,  he  returns 
as  Ricardo,  the  owner  of  fabulous  millions  which 
he  has  picked  up  in  America. 

All  this  is  a  mere  introduction  to  the  thrilling 
situations  which  multiply  as  the  story  progresses, 
and  which  will  surely  satisfy  the  most  thirsty  crav- 
ings for  melodrama. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia ;  price,  $1.00. 

Some  Up-to-Date  Feminine  Moralizing. 

The  Women  Who  Did  had  almost  a  recruit  in 
the  heroine  of  "  Nobody's  Fault,"  by  Netta  Syrett. 
This  morbid  and  unpleasant  work  depicts  "  the  de- 
grading existence  of  a  woman  who  does  not  love 
her  husband,  but  is  forced  to  be  his  slave."  She 
spends  much  time  analyzing  her  emotions,  and 
finally,  forsaking  her  uncongenial  partner,  prepares 
to  dare  the  social  tenets  of  "  a  world  which  is 
slowly  freeing  itself  from  the  chains  of  prejudice 
and  of  hateful,  perverted  morality."  She  is  about 
to  join  her  lover,  when  a  friend,  still  a  prey  to 
"stupid  conventions,"  questions  her  concerning 
the  future  : 

"  '  If  he— if  Mr.  Travers — divorces  you,  shall  you ? ' 

Helen  faltered. 

*' '  Marry  t  No.  What  will  be  the  ose  ? '  Bridget,  the 
advanced  moralist,  responds." 

But  an  obstacle  intervenes,  and  after  an  ago- 
nized interview,  diversified  by  hopeless,  bitter  tears 
and  muffled  heart  -  throbs,  the  lovers  part,  and 
Bridget  consoles  herself  by  writing  a  "  strong  but 
delicate  novel,"  which  achieves  a  success.  "  No- 
body's Fault "  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
and  no  such  fate  is  likely  to  overtake  it. 

Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
51.00.  ^ 

An  Inexperienced  Earl  and  Countess. 
Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  whose  pen  never  seems  to 
rest,  has  written  another  story  of  English  country 
life  called  "  Successors  to  the  Title."  Dolly  Feveril 
and  his  little  wife,  May,  a  young  couple  who  are 
neither  witty  nor  wise  nor  particularly  interesting 
to  any  one  but  themselves,  all  at  once  find  them- 
selves called  to  a  high  station.  Through  several 
unexpected  deaths,  they  become  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  St.  Bees,  an  elevation  which  had 
seemed  so  remote  that  they  had  never  contemplated 
its  possibility.  Giving  up  their  holiday  life  of  wan- 
dering hap-hazard  about  the  Continent,  they  betake 
themselves  to  their  ancestral  halls,  and  straightway 
fall  into  difficulties.  The  "county  families"  find 
them  altogether  too  feather-headed  for  their  rank, 
and  manifold  are  their  blunders,  perplexities,  and 
bewilderments.  But  after  six  months  of  ups  and 
downs,  they  adjust  themselves  to  their  position, 
become  delightfully  popular,  and  are  voted  a  model 
earl  and  countess.    Though  the  texture  of  the  story 


is  exceedingly  thin,  the  easy  flow  of  the  dialogue 
and  the  animation  of  style  make  it  readable  enough 
for  amusement  seekers. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

New  Publications. 
F.   Frankfort   Moore's  novel,  "  A  Gray  Eye  or 
So,"  has  been  issued  in  the  Globe  Library  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,   Chicago  ;    price, 
25  cents. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Solar  System  :  Simply  Told 
for  General  Readers,"  by  George  F.  Chambers,  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

"  Alden's  Living  Topics  Cyclopedia,"  a  record  of 
recent  events  and  of  the  world's  progress  in  all  de- 
partments of  knowledge,  of  which  the  first  volume 
covers  entries  from  Abbas  to  Boyesen,  is  published 
by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York  ;  price  50  cents. 

Shakespeare's  "Hamlet,"  annotated  for  school 
use,  .and  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  similarly 
treated,  have  been  issued  in  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  25  and  40  cents,  re- 
spectively. 

"The  Art  of  Cookery,"  by  Emma  P.  Ewing,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Chautauqua  School  of  Cookery, 
is  a  manual  for  homes  and  schools,  treating  of  mar- 
keting, food  materials,  methods  of  cooking,  mix- 
ing, seasoning,  and  serving  and  garnishing.  Pub- 
lished by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.  ;  price, 
$i-75- 

Captain  Marryat's  "  Peter  Simple,"  illustrated  by 
J.  Ayton  Symington  and  with  an  introduction  by 
David  Hannay  ;  and  Disraeli's  "Sybil;  or,  The 
Two  Nations,"  illustrated  by  .F.  Pegrom  and  with 
an  introduction  by  H.  D.  Traill,  have  been  issued 
in  the  reprints  of  famous  novels  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.25. 

"  Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells  "  is  the  title  of  a 
little  book  of  sketches  of  travel  in  Scotland  by 
William  Winter,  the  noted  dramatic  critic.  Ten  of 
these  treat  of  the  scenic  beauties  and  historic  asso- 
ciations of  various  Scottish  scenes  ;  and  to  them 
are  appended  a  few  other  papers  in  similar  vein,  a 
few  tributes  to  famous  men,  and  a  poem,  "  On  the 
Verge."  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Things  that  Matter,"  by  Francis  Gribble, 
opens  with  a  four-years  wife  remarking  to  her  hus- 
band on  the  oddity  of  the  fact  that  they  have  never 
fallen  in  love  with  one  another.  He  is  an  artist — 
English,  but  sufficiently  untrammeled  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  over  a  dancer — and  she  is  a  modern, 
complicated  woman  who  kills  herself  because  she 
can  not  make  him  understand  her.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Last  Touches,"  by  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford, 
is  a  volume  of  short  stories  issued  in  the  Novelists' 
Library  Series.  Most  of  them  are  love  tales  of 
mediocre  quality.  The  first  one  relates  in  a  melo- 
dramatic vein  the  process  by  which  a  once  beauti- 
ful woman  beguiles  a  famous  artist,  an  old  lover  of 
hers,  to  paint  her  portrait  as  she  had  been  twenty 
years  before  in  the  heyday  of  youth.  The  other 
stories  are  equally  romantic  in  texture  and  mild  in 
flavor.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  and  "  The  Mystery  of 
Edwin  Drood,"  the  latter  in  the  uncompleted 
state  in  which  the  author's  death  left  it,  have  been 
issued  as  a  single  volume  in  the  new  edition  of 
Charles  Dickens's  works  which  is  reprinted  from 
the  corrected  edition  of  1869.  Each  of  the  stories 
is  furnished  with  a  biographical  and  bibliographical 
introduction  by  Charles  Dickens,  the  Younger,  and 
has  facsimiles  of  the  title-pages,  wrappers,  etc.,  of 
the  original  edition.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Criminal  Sociology,"  a  translation  of  a  portion 
of  Professor  Ferri's  work  on  this  subject,  is  the 
second  volume  issued  in  the  Criminology  Series. 
The  first  chapter,  "  The  Data  of  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology," is  an  inquiry  into  the  individual  conditions 
which  tend  to  produce  criminal  habits  of  mind  and 
action.  The  second,  "The  Data  of  Criminal  Sta- 
tistics," is  an  examination  of  the  adverse  social  con- 
ditions which  tend  to  drive  certain  sections  of  the 
population  to  crime.  Professor  Ferri  holds  that, 
while  crime  is  not  to  be  diminished  by  codes  of 
criminal  law,  but  rather  by  the  improvement  of 
social  conditions,  still  criminal  codes  are  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  society,  and  hence  he  devotes 
his  last  chapter  to  "  Practical  Reforms  "  in  criminal 
law  and  prison  administration.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.75. 

Scarcely  less  wonderful  than  photography  by  the 
Roentgen  method  is  the  new  science  of  chrono- 
photography,  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the 
1 '  Century  "  nor  in  the  new  ' '  Standard  "  dictionary, 
but  which  means  the  graphic  representation  of 
motion  by  a  succession  of  photographs  taken  at 
uniform  brief  intervals  of  time.  The  pioneers  in 
this  science  are  Muybridge,  the  San  Francisco  pho- 
tographer who  first  took  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs,   and    Professor   E.   J.    Morey,  a    French 


physicist,  whose  new  book,  "  Movement,"  has 
been  translated  by  Eric  Pritchard,  and  is  issued  in 
the  International  Scientific  Series.  This  book  re- 
cords the  results  of  some  very  interesting  experi- 
ments in  photographing  men,  animals,  birds, 
fishes,  and  even  insects  in  motion,  with  two  hun- 
dred illustrations  showing  the  apparatus,  the  meth- 
ods, and  the  results.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $175. 


VERSE    FROM    NEW    BOOKS. 


Nocturne. 
O  the  long,  long  street  and  the  sweet 

Sense  of  the  night,  of  the  Spring  ! 

Lamps  in  a  glittering  string, 
Pointing  a  path  for  our  feet. 

Pointing  and  beckoning — where? 
Far  out  of  thought,  out  of  view, 
Deep  through  the  dusk  and  the  dew  : 

What  but  seems  possible  there  ! 

O  the  dark  Spring  night  and  the  bright 
GHnt  of  the  lamps  in  the  street  < 
Strange  is  their  summons,  and  sweet, 

O  my  beloved,  to-night  ! 

— Gra/cam  R.  Tomson's  "  A  Bird  Britlc." 

Overland. 
A  treeless  stretch  of  grassy  plains, 

Blue-bordered  by  the  summer  sky  ; 
Where  past  our  swaying,  creaking  stage, 

The  buffaloes  go  thundering  by, 
And  antelope  in  scattered  bands 
Feed  in  the  breezy  prairie-lands. 

Far  down  the  west  a  speck  appears, 

That  falls  and  rises,  on  and  on, 
An  instant  to  the  vision  clear, 

A  moment  more,  and  it  is  gone — 
And  then  it  dashes  into  sight, 
Swift  as  an  eagle's  downward  flight. 

A  ring  of  hoofs,  a  flying  steed, 
A  shout — a  face — a  waving  hand — 

A  flake  of  foam  upon  the  grass 
That  melts — and  then  alone  we  stand, 

As  now  a  speck  against  the  gray 

The  pony-rider  fades  away. 

— Ernest  McGaJfey'  s  "Poems* 


Yesterday. 
My  friend,  he  spoke  of  a  woman  face  ; 

It  puzzled  me  and  I  paused  to  think. 
He  told  of  her  eyes  and  mouth,  the  trace 

Of  prayer  on  her  brow,  and  quick  as  wink 
I  said  :  "  Oh,  yes,  but  you  wrong  her  years. 
She's  only  a  child,  with  faiths  and  fears 

That  childhood  fit.     I  tell  thee  nay ; 

She  was  a  girl  jnst  yesterday." 

'  The  years  are  swift  and  sure,  I  trow  " 
(Quoth  he).     "  You  speak  of  the  long  ago." 

Once  I  strolled  in  a  garden  spot 

And  every  flower  upraised  a  head 
(So  it  seemed),  for  they,  I  wot. 

Were  mates  of  mine  ;  each  bloom  and  bed. 
Their  hours  for  sleep,  their  merry  mood. 
The  lives  and  deaths  of  the  whole  sweet  brood, 

Were  known  to  me ;  it  was  my  way 

To  visit  them  but  yesterday. 

Spake  one  red  rose,  in  a  language  low : 
'  We  saw  you  last  in  the  long  ago." 
******* 
'Tis  the  same  old  tale,  though  it  comes  to  me 
By  a  hundred  paths  of  pain  and  glee, 
'Till  I  guess  the  truth  at  last,  and  know 
That  Yesterday  is  the  Long  Ago. 

— Ric/tard  Burton's  "Dumb  in  June" 


A  Letter  From  a  Girl  to  Her  Own  Old  Age. 
Listen,  and  when  thy  hand  this  paper  presses, 
O  time-worn  woman,  think  of  her  who  blesses 
What  thy  thin  fingers  touch,  with  her  caresses. 

O  mother,  for  the  weight  of  years  that  break  thee  ! 
O  daughter,  for  slow  time  must  yet  awake  thee. 
And  from  the  changes  of  my  heart  must  make  thee. 

O  fainting  traveler,  morn  is  gray  in  heaven. 
Dost  thou  remember  how  the  clouds  were  driven? 
And  are  they  calm  about  the  fall  of  even  I 

Pause  near  the  ending  of  thy  long  migration, 
For  this  one  sudden  hour  of  desolation 
Appeals  to  one  hour  of  thy  meditation. 

Suffer,  O  silent  one,  that  I  remind  thee 

Of  the  great  hills  that  stormed  the  sky  behind  thee, 

Of  the  wild  winds  of  power  that  have  resigned  thee. 

Know  that  the  mournful  plain  where  thou  must  wander 

Is  hut  a  gray  and  silent  world,  but  ponder 

The  misty  mountains  of  the  morning  yonder. 

******* 

Oh,  hush ;  oh,  hush  !     Thy  tears  my  words  are  steeping. 

Oh,  hush,  hush,  hush  !     So  full,  the  fount  of  weeping? 

Poor  eyes,  so  quickly  moved,  so  near  to  sleeping? 

Pardon  the  girl ;  such  strange  desires  beset  her. 

Poor  woman,  lay  aside  the  mournful  letter 

That  breaks  thy  heart ;  the  one  who  wrote,  forget  her. 

The  one  who  now  thy  faded  features  guesses, 

With  filial  fingers  thy  gray  hair  caresses. 

With  morning  tears  thy  mournful  twilight  blesses. 

— Alice  Thompson's  "Poems." 


Warburton  Pike's  volume  of  travel,  "Through 
the  Southern  Arctic  Forest,"  will  be  issued  this 
spring  by  Edward  Arnold.  It  records  a  canoe 
journey  of  four  thousand  miles  from  Fort  Wrangel 
to  the  Pelly  Lakes  and  down  the  Yukon  River  to 
Bearing  Sea.  Mr.  Pike  for  some  months  was  cut 
off  from  outside  supplies,  and  supported  himself 
by  hunting  and  fishing. 


Correct 
Forms. 

Invitations 

of  finest   quality— 
THAT  ONLY. 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

Out  To-day! 

"  The  story-telling  hit  of  t/te  century,"  —  Phila 
,alL 

"  The  most  captivatitig  stories  ever  published," 
—Boston  Globe. 

jThe  Black  Cat 

FOR    APRIL. 


STARTLING, 
TIMING, 
TORIES! 

I  Original  from  Beginning  to  End  ! 

Fascinating  from  Head  to  Foot  ! 

Cleverly  told  from  A  to  Z  ! 

The  Mystery  of  the  30  Millions ! 

I  By  T.  F.  Anderson  and  H.  D.  Umbstaetter. 
The  unparalleled  adventures  of  the  ocean  steamer, 
OklaJwnta,  whose  disappearance,  with  643  human 
souls  and  thirty  millions  of  gold,  threw  two  con- 
tinents into  a  fever  of  excitement. 

The  Man  at  Solitaria! 

1  By  Geik  Turner.  A  realistic  account  of  how 
the  man  at  Solitaria  ran  the  G.  W.  R.  R.  to  suit 
himself. 

A  Surgical  Love  Cure! 

1  By  James  Buckham.  An  up-to-date  remedy  for 
the  love  fever,  and  its  unexpected  results. 

The  Compass  of  Fortune! 

1  By  Eugene  Shade  Bisbee.  The  weirdly  im- 
pressive tale  of  a  man  guided  by  sightless  eyes 
to  an  independent  fortune. 

The  Williamson  Safe  Mystery! 

1  ByF.  S.  Hesseltine.  The  solution  of  one  of  lie 
most  daring  series  of  burglaries  ever  conceived. 

How  Small  the  World! 

I  By  E.  H.  Mayde.  A  triangular  love  story  in 
which  two  young  people  who  hate  each  other  in 
Massachusetts  are  brought  to  love  each  other  in 
Colorado. 

»  ALL  COMPLETE  !      ALL   CAPTIVATING  ! 
ALL  COPYRIGHTED  !  and 


All  for 


5 


Cents. 


The  Black  Cat  is  sold  by  Newsdealers.  If  yours 
I  won't  get  it  for  yoM.get  another  newsdealer.  If  you 
I  haven't  a  dealer,  send  us  stamps  for  the 

"  Most  fascinating  Jive  cents'  worth  on  earth." 
Address  :  The  Shortstory  Publishing  Company, 
1  Boston,  Mass. 


New  Easter  Cards. 
New  line  of  Prayer 
Books.  Fine  Sta- 
tionery, at 

DODGE'S. 


Our  new  store,  na  Post 
Street,  the  Yellow  Store 
next  White  House. 


TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


March  23,  1896. 
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It  has  only  been  within  the  last  few  years  that 
the  English  spoken  on  the  stage  in  this  country 
has  been  the  subject  of  attention.  People  are  be- 
ginning to  speak  of  it.  Occasionally  it  is  criticised. 
Sometimes,  when  it  is  extremely  bad,  some  des- 
perate purist  gets  up  and  objects.  The  last  de- 
velopment in  its  evolution  is  the  suggestion  of  a 
certain  stage  -  manager  that  classes  be  formed 
wherein  aspirants  for  dramatic  honors  may  be 
taught  to  speak  the  language  correctly. 

It  is  the  advent  of  the  foreigner  upon  our  shores 
that  has  awakened  in  us  a  sense  of  our  own  short- 
comings. We  have  heard  the  French  actors,  and 
we  have  seen  how  musical  a  thing  spoken  language 
may  be.  We  have  heard  the  Italian  actors,  and 
we  have  learned  that  the  voice  can  be  cultivated  to 
produce  sounds  as  full  and  deep  and  rich  as  the 
notes  of  a  'cello  and  the  murmurous  music  in  a 
shell.  We  have  heard  the  English  actors,  and  we 
have  realized  how  exquisitely  clean  and  clear  articu- 
lation can  be  made,  how  pleasant  to  the  ear — accus- 
tomed with  our  own  players  to  strain  at  every 
sound — to  hear  each  syllable  given  its  true  weight 
and  value. 

Our  best  companies  have  learned  much  from 
these  foreign  visitors.  One  hears  actors  who  can 
articulate  with  crystalline  distinctness,  like  Frederic 
Robertson  and  E.  M.  Holland  ;  who  have  superbly 
rich  and  sonorous   voices,  like  the  late  John  Mc- 

lllough  and  Alexander  Salvini  ;  who  speak  melo- 

msly,   like  Ada  Rehan  and  Frederick    Warde. 

it  outside  sporadic  cases,  such  as  these,  the  lan- 

,aee,  as  spoken  on  the  stage,  is  still  harsh,   slip- 
hod,  and  careless.     There  is  no  theatrical  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States  where  the  English  used 
is  choice  and  pure  throughout  the  company.     Yet 
ry  good  French  troupe  that   has  been  to  this 
wintry  has  spoken  a  language  that  in  its  melliflu- 
id  fluent  purity  was  almost  as  pleasing  to  the 
ear  as  tuneful  singing. 

It  is  the  need  of  organization  and  intelligent 
direction  in  American  theatricals — plainly  speak- 
ing, the  need  of  the  competent  manager — that 
allows  the  players  on  our  stage  to  go  on  speaking 
any  sort  of  lingo  they  please.  In  France,  they 
train  the  players  how  to  speak,  just  as  they  train 
them  how  to  act.  Here  they  do  just  what  they 
like— and,  oh,  what  strange  freaks  of  speech  have 
we  not  heard  on  the  boards  !  What  a  terrible 
fashion  there  was  a  few  years  ago  for  actors  to  use 
a  wild,  uncanny  language  that  they  had  the  effront- 
ery to  call  English.  Some  of  them  had  got  it  down 
so  fine  you  could  hardly  understand  them.  No  one 
said  them  nay,  and  until  the  craze  abated,  they 
went  on  chattering  like  Mr.  Garner's  monkeys, 
only  there  was  no  Mr.  Garner  to  translate  it  for  us. 
Maud  Adams,  John  Drew's  leading  lady,  had  a 
terrible,  case  of  it.  For  about  two  years  you  could 
hardly  understand  a  word  she  said.  Fortunately 
time  has  cured  her  of  the  infirmity,  and  she  now 
speaks  plainly  and  clearly  like  a  rational  being. 

This  was  merely  an  affectation,  but  an  affectation 
that  a  good  manager  would  have  torn  up  by  the 
roots  without  waiting  for  it  to  develop.  Our  man- 
agers seemed  to  be  afraid  of  interfering,  and  the 
actors  had  to  go  through  a  siege  of  it,  as  they  went 
through  measles  in  their  childhood,  while  the  audi- 
ence paid  a  dollar  and  a  half  to  hear  their  mother- 
tongue  murdered.  Worse  than  this  is  the  coarse 
voice,  the  untrained  articulation  of  the  player  who 
comes  from  the  uncultivated  class.  There  are  many 
te  actors  upon  the  stage  in  this  country,  some 
of  them  very  talented.  Their  parents  may  have 
been  poor  but  honest,  but  they  did  not  use  correct 
English,  or  know  how  to  teach  it  to  their  offspring. 
Talent  lifts  the  child  of  the  people  upward  ;  the 
playwright  writes  grammatical  lines  for  him  to  recite, 
but  nobody  tries  to  show  him  how  to  smooth  from 
his  speech  the  crudeness,  the  roughness,  the  harsh- 
ness of  his  husky-toned,  gamin  childhood. 

We  have  had  one  example  of  this  that  ought  to 
teach  us  the  value  and  necessity  of  training  dra- 
matic aspirants  to  talk.  Of  the  only  two  great 
actresses  who  have  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  them  marred  her  stage  success  and  blighted 
the  glory  of  her  genius  by  never  attempting  to  re- 
fine her  method  of  pronunciation,  to  train  her 
voice,  to  cultivate  the  charm  of  melodious  speech. 
Clara  Morris  was  a  genius  ;  the  divine  fire  burned 
in  her  as  it  has  burned  in  no  other  stage  woman 
since  Charlotte  Cushman.  She  was  handicapped 
by  ill-health  and  by  the  most  hideously  coarse  and 
uncultured  voice  that  ever  rasped  the  ears  of  an 
audience.  Her  power,  passionate  and  fiery,  carried 
her  through,  and  in  those  days  the  American  people 
had  not  learned  the  importance  of  a  beautiful  voice. 
3  cot  yet  h  eard  Sarah  Bernhardt's  voix  (Tor. 


That  Clara  Morris  should  never  have  overcome 
this  defect  shows  how  crude  were  the  audiences 
that  allowed  her — the  great  star  of  the  country — to 
continue  in  such  a  dreadful  error.  Her  followers, 
mindful  of  her  example,  have  been  as  careless  as 
she.  When  an  actress  in  this  country  has  a  fine 
voice,  it  is  only  a  lucky  chance.  She  can  build 
herself  up  and  train  herself  down  into  a  fine  figure, 
she  can  massage,  and  steam,  and  iron,  and  grease 
herself  into  the  possession  of  a  fairly  good-looking 
face,  but  her  voice  goes  its  own  gait,  and  if  Heaven 
has  given  her  a  soft  one,  or  a  full  one,  or  a  rich 
one,  it  is  just  a  piece  of  luck.  Ada  Rehan  had 
that  luck,  and  we  listen  to  her  melodious  utterances 
with  soothed  content.  Marie  Burroughs  did  not, 
and  we  see  a  pretty,  clever,  attractive  woman 
mouthing  out  ugly  tones  where  the  Western  bun- 
is  thick  upon  the  end  of  every  syllable  upon  which 
it  can  stick,  and  a  slap-dash,  careless  pronunciation 
takes  the  sentiment  from  every  tender  word,  the 
romance  from  love  itself. 

This  neglect  of  the  art  of  speaking  is  all  the 
more  singular  as — singing  alone  excepted — the 
voice  is  of  more  importance  on  the  stage  than  in 
any  other  position  in  life.  It  is  the  second  of  the 
actor's  great  mediums  of  expression.  It  is  quite  as 
important  for  him  to  have  it  completely  under  his 
control  as  it  is  for  the  tenor.  Facial  expression  is 
his  first  mode  of  communication  with  his  audience  ; 
then  vocal  expression  comes.  In  real  life,  what 
does  not  the  voice  tell  ?  How,  when  the  face  is  im- 
passive as  a  mask,  the  sudden  change,  delicate  and 
fine,  in  the  timbre  of  the  voice  makes  its  revelation. 
It  is  a  finer  reflector  of  the  emotions  than  the  face, 
which  the  strong  will  can  hold  in  a  blank  calm.  In 
some  of  the  scenes  in  "  La  Tosca,"  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, under  the  stress  of  mental  anguish,  gave 
forth  strange,  inarticulate  moans  and  cries,  as 
though  nature,  strained  beyond  its  limits  of  en- 
durance, reverted  to  the  primitive  forms  of  vocal 
expression  when  man  and  animal  were  almost  one. 
The  effect  was  frightful  in  its  suggestion  of  spiritual 
suffering  so  acute  as  to  have  become  physical. 

Those  two  great  Italians,  Tomasso  Salvini  and 
Eleonora  Duse,  have  used  their  voices  as  instru- 
ments upon  which  their  emotions  play,  extracting 
sounds  of  ethereal  sweetness  and  notes  of  dole  and 
grief.  No  vEolian  harp  ever  answered  to  the 
breeze  so  promptly  as  do  their  spoken  words  to 
the  feelings  that  sway  them,  sad  or  gay,  passionate 
or  trivial.  They  are  long  beyond  the  mere  stage 
of  vocal  culture.  They  have  ascended  to  the  level 
of  completed  achievement,  where  the  voice  and 
the  face  obey  the  directing  genius  which  has  sub- 
dued them  to  its  control.  But  to  the  merest 
amateur  they  have  opened  a  vista  of  artistic  possi- 
bility. They  have  shown  the  hundreds  hoping  to 
tread  in  their  wake  how  tremendous  a  part  the 
articulation  of  language  plays  in  the  work  of  the 
actor. 

In  the  smaller  companies  in  this  country  there  is 
an  utter  and  complete  disregard  as  to  the  style  of 
English  employed  and  the  pronunciation  of  the 
players.  This  is  the  way  it  used  to  be  in  the  big 
companies  in  the  Clara  Morris  days.  They  all 
speak  just  as  they  please.  To  act  a  play  in  a  par- 
ticular section  of  the  country  and  have  each  person 
using  a  different  accent  is  something  we  are  so 
accustomed  to  that  we  never  think  of  it  as  odd. 
Indeed,  the  only  native  accent  recognized  and  ad- 
mitted is  the  Southern,  and  we  have  heard  some 
queer  varieties  of  that.  We  hear  the  Western 
burr — the  ugliest  accent  in  the  United  States  and 
confined  to  the  great  basin  in  the  middle  of  the 
country — spoken  in  plays  of  New  York,  and  we 
hear  hardy  ranchmen  and  noble  frontiersmen  talk- 
ing with  the  broad  "  a,"  which  is  only  used  in  parts 
of  New  England  and  has  not  the  least  resemblance 
to  the  broad  "  a"  of  the  English,  as  the  New  Eng- 
landers  couple  it  with  a  nasal  tone.  When  we 
begin  to  cultivate  accuracy  of  detail,  we  will  no 
doubt  turn  our  attention  to  these  points,  but  let  the 
greater  evil  be  uprooted  first. 

This  is  just  the  pure  and  simple  bad  elocution 
which  is  rampant  on  the  American  stage.  Take 
the  Frawley  Company,  for  example.  Here  is  an 
organization  of  clever  people,  young,  enthusiastic, 
having  escaped  the  deadly  influence  of  the  dra- 
matic school,  and  being  one  and  all  earnest  and 
conscientious,  yet  there  is  not  one  in  the  company 
who  speaks  at  once  clearly,  correctly,  melodiously, 
and  distinctly.  This  lady  articulates  well,  but  has 
a  bad  accent ;  that  one  has  a  refined  manner  of 
speaking,  but  she  talks  at  such  a  rate  that  she 
might  as  well  be  using  another  language.  This 
man  has  a  fine,  full,  resonant  voice,  but  it  is  en- 
tirely without  modulations,  and  he  makes  love  in 
exactly  the  same  key  that  he  delivers  an  order  to 
put  a  man  in  irons  ;  the  other  man  has  varying 
and  harmonious  inflexions  in  his  vocal  chords,  but 
he  is  always  at  such  a  gallop  that  every  shade  of 
sound  is  lost  in  the  hurry. 

It  would  not  be  a  simple  matter  for  this  com- 
pany, or  for  any  of  the  other  hundred  companies 
like  it,  to  cure  themselves  of  this  besetting  ill  of  the 
American  drama,  but  cure  themselves  they  must. 
We  have  heard  too  many  good  outsiders  not  to  re- 
sent the  inferior  domestic  lingo  that  is  spoken  to  us 
at  home.  We  want  to  hear  what  is  going  on  on 
the  stage,  and  we  will  go  where  we  can  hear. 
More  than  that,  we  want  to  hear  the  women  who 
are  acting  the  parts  of  ladies  talk  as  ladies  do, 
and  the  men  who  are  portraying  aristocrats  Jand 


gentlemen    talk    like    aristocrats    and   gentlemen. 
We  want  to  hear  our  own  language.     Really,  the 
stage  ought  to  teach  it  to  us,  instead  of  we  teach- 
ing the  stage.     We  have-  had  enough  of  the  unin- 
telligible jargon  that  is  called  an  "  English  accent," 
1  and  which  no  English  person  ever  was  heard  to 
j  employ.     There  is  an  American  language — Edwin 
1  Booth  spoke  it,  John  Gilbert  spoke  it,  Lawrence 
1  Barrett  spoke  it,  Mrs.  John  Drew  speaks  it,  and  so 
does  Joseph  Jefferson. 


The  account  of  the  dynamite  explosion  at  Jo- 
hannesburg, Africa,  was  cabled  at  a  cost  of  ten 
dollars  a  word  and  a  total  expense  of  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  to  the  Associated  Press. 


Etelka  Gerster,  who  has  partially  lost  her  singing 
voice,  is  about  to  start  a  vocal  academy  m  Berlin. 


—  The  new  Russian  bath,  with  needle 
shower,  that  has  been  under  construction  at  the 
Lurlme  Baths,  corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets, 
is  now  in  working  order  and  is  proving  a  great  at- 
traction, as  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who  atlend 
daily.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  baths,  to- 
gether with  the  privileges  of  the  swimming-baths, 
has  been  placed  at  50  cents.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
fresh  sea-water  every  night. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  Easter  cards— new  and  dainty  designs 
for  '96  at  Cooper's,  746  Market  Street. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  1 1  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LA  FIESTA  DE 
LOS  ANGELES 


The  Annual  Celebration  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Southwest, 

APRIL  21-25,  1896. 


Unique !  Characteristic !   Beautiful ! 


Interesting  Day  Parade  of  Spanish  Cabal- 
leros,  Mexican  Vaqneros,  Indians,  and  Chi- 
nese. Magnificent  Night  Pageant  of  "  The 
Lands  of  the  Sun."  A  Carnival  of  30,000 
Maskers .  A  Beautiful  Floral  Parade  of 
300  Equipages  covered  with  fragrant  blos- 
soms, worked  out  in  unique  designs— im- 
possible elsewhere  on  the  continent  outside 
of  sunny  Southern  California.  The  rail- 
roads offer  every  facility  for  a  delightful 
trip  to  the  coast.  Local  rates  greatly  re- 
duced. Ample  hotel  accommodations  at 
low  rates. 

For  information  address 

LA  FIESTA   COMMITTEE, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

tOS  ANGELES. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kreling.. Proprietor  and  Manager 


Last  Nights  of  the  Eeautiful  Ballad  Opera, 

-=-    IWrAFt-ITAKTA    -:- 

Next  Week.     Richard   Stahl's   Romantic    Comic  Opera, 

SAID      IE*  -A.  S  H  a  : 

Perfectly   Cast,  Mounted,  Costumed,  and   Staged. 
Wednesday  Night,  March  25th.  .Yachtsmen's  Night 

Under  the  Auspices  of  the  San  Francisco  Yacht  Club. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 


To-night,  Sunday  Night,  and  all  Next  Week,  Hoyt's 

-:-     A  MIIiE  WHITE  FLAG     -:- 

Last  Performance  Sunday  Night,  March  29th. 
Monday,  March  30th Mr.  James  O'Neill 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 


Second  Week,  beginning   Monday,   March  23d.     Owing 
to  the  Great  Success  scored  by 

CAPT.   IMPUDENCE  !     (MEXICO,) 

By  Edwin   Milton   Royle,  Author  of  "Friends."     Man- 
agement of  Arthur  C.  Alston. 
The   Play  will  be    continued  all  this  week.     Superb 
Scenery.     Gorgeous  Costumes. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gott  lob  &  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday  Evening,  March  23d.     For  Just  Two  Weeks. 
The  American  Extravaganza  Company.    120 
People.  Presenting  That  Most  Superlatively  Splen- 
did  of    all   the   Henderson    Productions, 

-:-    SinNTBAJJ    -:- 

The  Sailor,  or  The  Maid  of  Balsora. 
Next  Attraction. ..  PUDD'SHE  AD  WILSON 


Morosco's    Grand    Opeka    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last   Performances  of 

HOOP     OF     COLD 


Monday  Evening,  March  23d, 
THE     IRISH     STATESMAN 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


OlSE   NIGHT  ONEY. 


TUESDAY,    March    24th,   the    Idol    of    the 
Fun-Loving  Public, 

ROBERT  J.  BURDETTE 

The  Laughing  Philosopher, 

Will  give  One  Hundred  Doses,  One  a  Minute, 

—  OF  — 

"GOOD    MEDICINE." 


PRICES  — 25.    50,    75    cents,    and    $1.00. 

Reserved  seats  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  ..Lessees  and  Managers 

Two    Grand     Wagner    Conceits.      Thursday    Evening, 

March  26th,  at  8.15.     Saturday  Afternoon, 

March  28th,  at  2.30. 

The  Wo  rid- Renowned, 

MATEKNA. 

The  Great  Wagnerian  Tenor, 

ANTOJf  SCHOTT. 

ONDRICEK, 

The  World's  Greatest  Violinist. 
ARTHUR  FICKENSCHEK,  Pianist, 
His  First  Appearance  in  San  Francisco. 


Grand   Orchestra!     Fifty   Musicians! 

ISIDORE  LUCKSTONE, 

Musical  Director. 


POPULAR  PRICES-Reserved  Seats,  50 
cents,  SI. 00,  and  SI. 50.  Seats  on  sale  at  Sher- 
man, Clay  &  Co.'s,  beginning  with  Monday,  March  23d, 
at  9  A.  m. 


Don't  Cut  Up 

a  lot  of  galvanized  iron  till  you  have  tested  it.  Bend 
it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks  or  cracks  or  weakens ; 
hammer  it ;  drive  nails  through  it ;  try  it  according  to 
what  you  are  going  to  use  it  for.  Better  lay  aside 
a  poor  iron  than  throw  away  labor  on  it. 

Still  better — try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Not  every 
make  is  guaranteed.  You  may  save  freight  and  cart- 
age and  handling  besides. 

Apollo  is  flat  and  soft ;  but  test  it,  as  if  it  were  not 
guaranteed.  It  is  guaranteed,  however.  Return  all 
faulty  sheets,  whether  whole  or  not.  We  are  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  to  find  out  faults  in  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  them. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


March  23,  1S96. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"Captain  Impudence"  a  Popular  Success. 

Milton  Royle's  new  play,  "  Captain  Impudence  " 
(formerly  known  as  "  Mexico  "),  now  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  is  a  pleasant  little  comedy  in  a  war 
setting.  It  begins  with  the  pact  of  a  widowed 
father  and  his  young  daughter  that  neither  will 
marry  before  the  other,  and  the  Mexican  War,  far 
from  furnishing  scenes  of  carnage  and  the  shock  of 
battle,  merely  provides  sufficient  obstacles  to  sus- 
tain the  interest  through  three  acts,  before  the 
major  and  his  child  absolve  themselves  by  a  double 
marriage  to  a  military  widow  and  a  gallant  young 
captain.  The  scenes  are  occasionally  pathetic,  and 
even  tragic  ;  but  the  romantic  and  comedy  elements 
predominate,  and  the  dialogue  is  constantly  a  source 
of  laughter — sometimes  unconsciously,  as  when  the 
lover  refers  to  the  girl's  "sole  surviving  male 
parent." 

"  Captain  Impudence"  has  gone  so  well  that  the 
management  has  reconsidered  its  purpose  to  put  on 
"  Friends,"  and  will  continue  the  new  play  all  next 
week. 

The  Return  of  "  Sinbad." 
The  general  verdict  on  the  company  now  pre- 
senting "A  Texas  Steer"  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre is  that  it  is  better  than  the  one  that  appeared 
in  the  play  at  the  California,  some  years  ago.  Of 
course  Flora  Walsh  is  missed,  but  Dorothy  Sherrod 
does  very  fairly  in  the  r61e  of  Bossy,  and  the  minor 
characters  are  excellently  taken.  "  A  Texas  Steer  " 
will  be  continued  through  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday  night  Henderson's  American  Ex- 
travaganza Company  will  begin  a  two  weeks'  en- 
gagement in  "  Sinbad."  The  burlesque  has  been 
brushed  up  in  the  dialogue  and  a  lot  of  new  and 
catchy  songs  have  been  introduced  ;  the  best  of 
the  old  ones,  however,  such  as  "  The  Bogie 
Man,"  have  been  retained.  The  company,  headed 
by  Louise  Eissing,  Frankie  Raymond,  Oscar 
Gerard,  and  Hugh  Chilvers,  comprises  fully  two 
hundred  persons,  and  among  them  are  some  clever 
comedians  and  specialists  and  a  quantity  of  young 
women  chosen  with  an  eye  to  their  ability  to  fill 
thinking  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectator. 
The  ballet  divertissement  will  be  headed  by  Maria 
Ferrero  and  Signor  Biancifiori,  and  the  costuming 
and  the  new  scenery,  painted  by  Fred  Dainger- 
field,  are  said  to  be  on  a  super-Chicagoan  scale  of 
magnificence. 

The  Last  Week  of  "A  Milk  White  Flag." 
It  was  not  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Baldwin 
management  to  book  "A  Milk  White  Flag"  for 
three  weeks,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  size  of  the 
audiences.  The  orchestra  and  dress-circle  are  com- 
'  fortably  filled  every  night,  and  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  nights  there  is  scarcely  a  seat  to  be  had  by 
eight  o'clock.  The  attendance  has  rather  increased 
during  the  present  week.  "  A  Milk  White  Flag  " 
will  be  continued  all  next  week,  including  two  Sun- 
day night  performances. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Baldwin  will  be  James 
O'Neill,  who  begins  a  two  weeks'  engagement  in 
romantic  and  legitimate  plays  on  March  30th.  For 
the  first  week  the  repertoire  will  include  "Monte 
Cristo,"  in  which  Mr.  O'Neill  has  made  a  fortune, 
"Virginius,"  "Hamlet,"  and  "The  Courier  of 
Lyons,"  taken  from  the  same  source  as  Henry 
Irving's  "  Lyons  Mail."  In  the  company  are 
Florence  Rockwell,  Hallett  Thompson,  William 
Pascoe,  and  others  less  widely  known. 


his  appearance  as  the  hero  of  "a  progressive 
Irish -American  play  "  has  the  charm  of  the  un- 
expected. Johnson  will  enact  the  character  of  an 
Irish  school-master  with  whom  a  traveling  Ameri- 
can heiress  falls  in  love,  and  on  whose  career  the 
curtain  falls  when  he  is  appointed  the  first  Ameri- 
can minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Irish  republic. 
This  latter  event,  it  may  be  added,  takes  place  in 
the  year  of  grace  1900. 


Burdette,  the  Humorist. 
Robert  J.  Burdette,  one  of  the  most  widely 
known  of  American  humorists,  is  to  deliver  a  lect- 
ure at  the  Auditorium  on  Tuesday  night,  March 
24th.  It  will  be  his  only  public  appearance  during 
his  present  visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  great  crowd  present  to  hear  him. 
As  a  humorous  writer,  he  is  known  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  but  the  enjoyment  of 
his  quaint  conceits  is  increased  many  times  by 
hearing  them  from  the  lips  of  the  man  himself. 
The  subject  named  for  his  lecture  on  Tuesday 
evening  is  "  Good  Medicine,"  but  it  is  not  so 
much  his  subject  as  a  descriptive  title  of  the  lect- 
ure, and  it  is  further  explained  by  the  statement 
that  "  the  laughing  philosopher  will  give  one  hun- 
dred doses,  one  a  minute." 


"Said  Pasha"  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  Maritana,"  as  it  is  sung  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House,  this  week,  has  found  many  admirers,  but  it 
must  yield  to  the  inevitable  law  of  change  and  give 
way,  after  the  performances  of  this  (Saturday)  and 
to-morrow  evenings,  to  Richard  Stahl's  "Said 
Pasha,"  which  will  be  sung  all  next  week. 

This  romantic  comic  opera  was  first  given  at  the 
Tivoli  some  years  ago,  and  it  is  revived  perennially, 
always  meeting  with  popular  favor.  The  many 
liberties  that  are  taken  with  the  dialogue,  the  local 
hits  in  the  topical  songs,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  specialties  make  each  revival  almost  a  new 
production,  and  the  present  one  promises  to  be 
novel  and  elaborate.  Kate  Marchi,  the  original 
Serena,  will  be  heard  in  the  same  part ;  Fanny 
Liddiard  will  be  the  Queen  of  Altara,  Carrie  Roma 
the  Balah-Sojah,  W.  H.  West  the  Said  Pasha,  John 
J.  Raffael  the  Hassen  Bey,  Ferris  Hartman  and 
Fred  Kavanagh  the  Hodad  and  Nockey,  Martin 
Pache  the-  Terano,  and  Anna  Schnabel,  Irene 
Mull,  and  others  will  complete  the  cast. 


An  Irish-American  Hero. 

"The  Hoop  of  Gold"  is  in  its  last  nights  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House,  as  it  will  be  retired 
after  Sunday  night. 

Something  of  a  novelty  will  be  the  appearance  of 
Carroll  Johnson  at  the  Grand  on  Monday  night  in 
an  Irish-American  play,  entitled  "  The  Irish  States- 
man." Johnson  is  a  comedian  with  a  minstrel 
training.  He  was  one  of  the  bright  particular 
stars  when  Charley  Reed  was  conducting  the 
Standard  as  a  regular  minstrel  theatre,  and  his 
unctuous  humor  and  the  funny  break  in  his  voice 
made  him  a  popular  favorite.  Since  those  days 
he  has  appeared  in  white  face  and  in  black,  but 


Notes. 
Stuart  Robson  has  announced  that  he  will  act  for 
two   more  seasons  and  then  leave   the   stage   for 
good. 

Hugh  Chilvers,  of  the  "Sinbad"  troupe,  is  said 
to  be  a  very  clever  comedian.  Louise  Eissing  and 
Frankie  Raymond  are  already  well  known  here. 

Nat  Goodwin  is  going  to  Australia  to  appear  in 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  He  will  play  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin  before  his  departure  for  the 
antipodes. 

"  Bohemia,"  the  new  piece  of  the  Empire  The- 
atre company,  which  our  New  York  correspondent 
discusses  in  another  column  in  this  issue,  will  be 
seen  at  the  Baldwin  in  July. 

Rose  Coghlan  will  appear  in  the  character  of  a 
lady  pawnbroker  in  the  new  play  her  brother  has 
written  for  her.  The  first  performance  will  take 
place  at  Palmer's  Theatre,  in  New  York,  on  Mon- 
day night. 

The  interesting  news  is  promulgated  that  Fay 
Templeton  employs  a  valet  to  look  after  the  male 
attire  she  wears.  En  revanche,  Richard  Harlow, 
it  is  said,  has  a  lady's-maid  to  assist  him  in  donning 
his  gorgeous  dresses. 

Frank  Mayo  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
soon  in  the  dramatic  version  of  Mark  Twain's 
story,  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson."  He  will  act  the 
titular  rdle,  that  of  an  eccentric,  witty,  philosoph- 
ical old  Missouri  lawyer. 

The  heirs  of  the  late  Steele  Mackaye  are  sueing 
the  Mallory  Brothers  for  a  further  share  of  the 
profits  of  "  Hazel  Kirke,"  and  it  has  come  out  in 
the  trial  that  during  its  long  career  the  play  has 
made  for  its  owners  a  million  and  a  half. 

John  Sparks  and  Jennie  Yeamans  are  members 
of  the  company,  headed  by  Peter  F.  Dailey,  which 
is  to  play  "A  Night  Clerk"  at  the  California. 
Miss  Yeamans  has  the  r61e  of  an  actress,  and  her 
costumes  are  expected  to  create  a  sensation. 

William  Lemoyne  will  retire  from  the  Lyceum 
Company  at  the  close  of  the  present  season.  It  is 
to  be  hoped,  however,  that  he  does  not  intend  to 
abandon  the  stage  permanently.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  such  a  sterling  actor  as  Mr.  Lemoyne. 

The  London  theatres  are  so  crowded  just  now 
that  the  Carl  Rosa  Company  could  find  no  theatre 
in  which  to  give  its  performances,  and  has  had  to 
put  up  with  a  sort  of  Box-and-Cox  arrangement  at 
Daly's,  giving  operatic  performances  every  after- 
noon. 

Mme.  Patti  is  having  a  new  piece  written  for  her 
by  Georges  Boyer,  who  has  done  her  a  similar 
service  before.  It  is  to  be  tried  first  at  her  castle  in 
Wales,  Craig-y-Nos,  and  if  it  proves  successful,  it 
will  then  be  given  publicly,  as  was  "  Mirka  the  En- 
chantress." 

Among  the  new  stars  of  next  year  are  to  be  Burr 
Mcintosh,  Walter  Jones,  of  the  New  York  "  1492" 
company  ;  Jeff  de  Angelis,  Wilton  Lackaye,  the 
Svengali  of  "  Trilby  "  ;  and  Harry  Connor,  whom 
San  Francisco  saw  as  Welland  Strong,  the  invalid 
in  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown."  All  are  to  have  new 
plays. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  has  begun  rehearsing  his  new 
opera,  "  El  Capitan,"  which  was  written  for  him 
by  Sousa,  the  famous  band-master.  It  is  to  be  pro- 
duced in  Boston,  early  in  April,  and  will  then  go  to 
New  York.  Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  Bertha  Wal- 
singer,  Alice  Hosmer,  Edmund  Stanley,  Alfred 
Klein,  T.  S.  Guise,  and  Harry  P.  Stone  will  be  in 
the  cast. 

The  very  pretty  "Japanese  Lullaby  "  now  being 
played  by  the  Columbia  Theatre  orchestra  during 
thej  last  entr'acte  was  composed  recently  by  Mr. 
S.  H.  Friedlander,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  the- 
atre, and  is  now  being  played  in  public  for  the 
first  time.     Mr.  Friedlander  studied  music  at  the 


St.  Louis  Conversatory  of  Music  at  the  same  time 
that  Miss  Currie  Duke,  the  violinist  of  the  Sousa 
company,  was  there,  but  he  has  never  played  pro- 
fessionally. 

Among  the  plays  Eleonora  Duse  is  to  present 
during  her  American  tour  with  an  English-speak- 
ing company,  next  year,  are  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  and  "  Cleopatra." 
The  most  notable  pieces  in  her  present  repertoire 
are  "  La  Locandiera  "  and  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
"  Camille  "  and  "  Magda." 

The  Hayman  syndicate  has  bought  Richard 
Mansfield's  Pacific  Coast  tour  for  a  lump  sum,  and 
he  is  announced  to  follow  James  O'Neill  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  After  him  will  come  the  Augustin 
Daly  Company  in  their  repertoire,  Nat  Goodwin, 
"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  and  the  Empire  Theatre  stock 
company. 

Primrose  and  West  celebrated  their  jubilee  at  the 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York  last  week. 
They  had  forty  end-men  and  two  hundred  singers 
in  the  monster  "first  part,"  Primrose  and  West 
themselves  performed  the  song-and-dance  they  first 
did  together  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  among  the 
specialties  was  a  cake-walk  in  which  four  hundred 
men,  women,  and  children  took  part. 

The  Augustin  Daly  company's  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  will  begin  on  May  15th,  and 
lasts  three  weeks.  In  the  first  week,  the  new 
piece,  "Countess  Gucki "  and  "The  School  for 
Scandal "  will  be  given;  in  the  second,  "A  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream"  and  "  The  Last  Word"  ; 
and  in  the  third,  "Twelfth  Night,"  "  The  Hunch- 
back," "  The  Belle's  Stratagem  "  and  ' '  The  Honey- 
moon," and  "  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

One  of  the  New  York  critics  devotes  several 
hundred  words  to  a  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
Duse,  in  "  Magda,"  has  a  trick  of  looking  at  and 
dusting  her  finger-nails.  This,  he  says,  is  a  won- 
derfully realistic  touch.  She  does  not  do  it  when 
she  first  comes  home,  being  a  child  again  and  de- 
lighted at  seeing  again  the  old  familiar  objects  ; 
but,  at  the  first  exhibition  of  the  puritanical  feel- 
ing against  her,  she  looks  at  the  palms  of  her 
hands  and  dusts  her  polished  nails.  This,  we 
are  given  to  understand,  is  evidence  of  the  wom- 
an's vanity  and  of  her  pleasure  in  her  beauty  and 
luxury  as  compared  with  the  work-a-day  life  she 
had  left  when  she  went  on  the  stage  and  in  which 
her  strait-laced  critics  still  toil. 

Apropos  of  the  mania  for  all  things  Scotch  in 
London  just  now,  one  of  the  English  society  week- 
lies says  that  in  a  play  at  the  Strand,  called  "On 
'Change,"  lovers  of  the  Scotch  school  will  find  "  a 
little  Scotchman  played  to  perfection  by  Mr.  Felix 
Morris,  an  American  actor  of  great  talent."  It  is 
a  surprise  to  hear  Felix  Morris  called  an  American. 
The  first  we  knew  of  him  in  San  Francisco  was 
when  he  appeared  at  the  Bush  Street  The- 
atre with  Rosina  Vokes,  more  than  twelve  years 
ago,  and  he  was  considered  an  English  actor 
then.  Ten  years  ago  he  created  the  rdle  of  the 
Scotchman  in  "  On  'Change  "  in  London  and  made 
a  great  hit,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  play  had  a 
long  run.  There  are  people  now  in  the  Strand 
company  with  him  who  were  also  with  him  in  the 
original  cast.  "  On  'Change,"  by  the  way,  is  taken 
from  Von  Moser's  "  Ultimo,"  an  American  version 
of  which,  made  by  Bartley  Campbell  and  called 
"  The  Big  Bonanza,"  was  the  saving  grace  of  the 
somewhat  ill-fated  season  played  in  this  city  twenty 
years  ago  by  Hooley's  Comedy  Company. 


—  Race-glasses  with  large  field  of  view 
and  as  light  as  a  feather.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


Telegram  from  Russia: 

"  SEND  TO  ANITCHKOFF  PALACE, 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  IMMEDIATELY, 
ONE  DOZEN  VIN  MARIANI,  FOR 
HER  IMPERIAL  MAJESTY,  EM- 
PRESS OF  RUSSIA." 

Ordered  by  the  Court  Physicians. 

A  subsequent  letter,  ordering  a  further  sup- 
ply of  fifty  bottles  lLVin  Mariani,"  states  that 
H.I.M.  the  Empress  of  Russia  has  derived  the 
greatest  benefit  from  its  use. 


VIN  MARIANI 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and.  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health,  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 

Avoid  Sabslitationg.  Ask  for  "  Via  Mariani"  at  all  Drunsisla. 

For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of  noted  Celebrities^  write  to 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  52  77. 15th  St.,  New  Yuri. 

Paeib:  41  lid.  Haussmann. 
LoNDO.V  ;  239  Oxford  Slrset. 


SOZODONT 

&  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  >n 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First— For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  hack  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  Siz  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

AKTHT7R  CEOSBT, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISK.A    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Hoarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  E.  ZISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 


— T  IK  IE 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  \vhich 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Tied  Down 

to  household  work,  to  the  scrubbing 
brush  and  bucket,  to  the  dish  pan  and 
housecloth.  That  was  -woman 's  posi- 
tion until 

WLDDUST 

Washing  Powder 

came  to  her  release.  Now  ahe  does  all  her 
work  in  the  morning — does  as  she  pleases 
in  the  afternoon.  GOLD  DUST  has  found 
an  entrance  to  many  thousand  homes,  will 
you  welcome  it  to  yours?  Large  packages, 
price  25c  Sold  everywhere.   Made  only  by 

Th»  W.  K,  Falrbenk 
Company, 


U^ 


Loula,  Chicago,  Now  York,  1 
Beaton,  PhO&dclphi*, 
Ban  FraacUoo. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  23,  1S96. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  recent  account  in  a  London  paper  of  life  and 
society  in  Johannesburg  does  not  speak  highly  for 
that  capital.  There  are  educated  and  refined 
people  there,  but  they  are  in  a  minority.  Among 
them  are  the  clergymen,  the  physicians,  and  the 
professional  men  and  their  families.  But  the 
"  swells  "  are  the  mine-owners,  most  of  them  mill- 
ionaires. Their  women  are  vulgar  creatures,  with 
dyed  hair  and  cosmetic  complexions.  They  wear 
loud  costumes,  and  are  covered  with  diamonds  in 
the  day-time.  Many  of  them  are  ex-actresses,  ex- 
barmaids,  and  ex-shop-girls,  and  they  are  to  be 
seen  driving  all  day  long  about  the  streets  of 
Johannesburg  in  their  gorgeous  carriages.  The 
men  also  are  loud,  many  of  them  of  the  aggres- 
sively Hebraic  type,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  drink- 
ing champagne  at  twenty  shillings  a  bottle  at  any 
hour  of  the  day.  The  balls  and  parties  given  by 
these  "  swells"  are  sumptuous  and  vulgar.  Flow- 
ers are  sent  many  hundreds  of  miles  from  Cape 
Colony.  For  the  suppers,  game,  fish,  and  every 
other  delicacy  are  brought  out  in  the  refrigerators 
of  the  English  mail-steamers.  A  ball  recently  given 
in  Johannesburg  cost  over  three  thousand  pounds. 
From  sixty  to  one  hundred  pounds — say,  from  three 
to  five  hundred  dollars — a  month  is  paid  for  a 
poorly  furnished  house.  Servants  get  high  wages 
— that  is,  all  except  the  ignorant  Kaffirs.  A  half- 
colored  girl  from  Cape  Town,  who  can  bake  bread 
and  fry  eggs,  will  ask  for  from  seven  to  eight 
pounds  per  month— say,  thirty-five  or  forty  dollars — 
while  a  white  servant-girl  can  ask  almost  any  price. 
There  is  little  comfort  in  Johannesburg.  The 
houses  are  badly  built  and  badly  ventilated,  the 
service  is  bad,  and  everything  is  dear. 


Discussing  international  marriages,  Harper's 
Bazar  says  that  "  there  is  no  reason  why  Ameri- 
can girls  should  not  marry  foreigners,  provided 
that  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  they  are  very 
young,  hence  susceptible  to  new  impressions,  and 
therefore  more  likely  to  assimilate  with  the  people 
among  whom  they  make  their  new  home.  For  an 
American  woman  of  mature  years,  however, 
settled  opinions,  independent,  and  high-spirited, 
to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  foreigner  would  be 
utter  folly,  because  the  inevitable  result  would  be 
that  both  would  come  to  grief  at  the  first  matri- 
monial jar,  because  foreigners  consider  woman  the 
weaker  vessel,  a  beautiful  creature  to  be  worshiped, 
but  to  be  kept  in  leading-strings."  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Bazar  is  right  in  the  latter  regard, 
but  even  American  women  who  have  married  very 
young  have  also  made  unhappy  international  mar- 
riages, although  their  chances  for  happiness  are 
greater  than  those  of  elder  brides.  Apropos  of 
the  foregoing,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  New 
York  legislature  last  week,  levying  a  tax  upon  the 
dowries  of  all  women  marrying  foreign  noblemen 
in  that  State,  or  having  dowries  paid  out  of  the 
revenues  of  property  in  New  York  State.  "The 
tax  is  to  be  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  dowry,  and  the  revenues  thus 
secured  are  to  be  devoted  to  founding  manual 
training-schools  for  women  and  for  building  and 
maintaining  homes  for  aged  and  destitute  women. 
The  tax  is  to  be  collected  somewhat  as  the  in- 
heritance taxes  are  collected  in  New  York  State." 
This  bill  is  as  yet  .only  introduced,  and  may  not 
pass.  But  no  one  can  deny  its  equity.  If  a 
woman  chooses  to  cast  her  lot  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try with  a  foreigner,  drawing  her  revenues  from 
property  in  her  native  land,  there  is  no  reason  why 
her  native  land  should  not  burden  those  revenues 
with  a  tax.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  State 
could,  if  it  chose,  take  all  of  such  property  instead 
of  a  part  of  it,  young  women  marrying  foreigners 
ought  to  be  glad  to  get  off  with  a  tax  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent. 

The  news  about  bicycling  shows  that  the  furore 
continues  on  the  Continent  and  in  London.  In 
Paris,  for  example,  wheeling  has  been  going  on 
during  the  winter.  There  has  not  been  a  flake  of 
snow  this  winter  in  Paris,  and  although  there  has 
been  much  overcast  weather,  there  has  been  little 
rain.  Hence  there  has  been  much  wheeling  on 
the  smooth  streets  of  Paris,  and  through  the 
Champs-Elys6es,  and  in  the  Bois.  But  for  those 
who  did  not  like  even  this  approximation  to  win- 
ter, there  were  plenty  of  places  where  one  could 
wheel  in-doors,  notably,  the  Palais-Sport,  with  its 
spiral  track,  which  we  have  before  described. 
Paris  is  now  the  last  refuge  of  the  bifurcated  bi- 
cycle garment — that  is,  in  Europe,  In  England, 
the  struggle  between  the  skirt  and  the  bloomer 
has  resulted  as  the  Argonaut  predicted — women  of 
fashion  affect  the  skirt.  The  bloomer,  or  the  bi- 
furcated garment,  is  relegated  in  England  to  the 
new  woman,  the  strong-minded  woman,  the 
shop  -  girl,  and  the  feminine  companion  of  'Arry. 
In  Paris,  there  are  still  fashionable  women  who 
wear  what  they  call  "culottes,"  which  are  very 
similar  to  men's  riding-breeches,  and  some  wear 
knickerbockers,  which  are  simply  close-fitting  knee- 
breeches.  But  even  in  Paris  the  line  is  being 
drawn.  Nearly  all  the  women  of  the  American 
colony  wear  skirts,  all  the  English  colony  wear 
skirts,  and  all  the  Parisians  of  indisputable  good 
position  wear  skirts.  The  giddy  ladies,  the  ac- 
tresseCVthe  cocottes,  the  shop-girls  from  the  Rue  de 


la  Paix  and  the  Avenue  de  l'Opera— in  short,  all 
the  ladies  of  the  half-world  and  the  petites  gens 
affect  the  bifurcated  garment,  and  this  will  seal  its 
fate.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Balti- 
more, and  all  of  the  larger  cities  in  the  East,  the 
same  rule  prevails.  Women  of  fashion  wear  the 
skirt.  But  on  Sundays,  when  the  shop-girls  are 
out  for  their  holiday,  you  will  see  hundreds  of 
bloomers  upon  the  boulevard.  In  the  West  it  is 
even  more  marked.  In  Chicago,  young  women  of 
position  wear  the  bloomer  who  would  not  think  of 
wearing  it  in  New  York.  However,  as  nearly  all 
the  women  in  the  world  take  their  fashions  from 
Paris,  it  is  evident  that  the  Parisian  reversion  to 
the  skirt  will  affect  the  wheeling  world.  All  of  the 
costume-makers  in  Paris  are  advising  their  custom- 
ers to  adopt  the  skirt.  Among  the  titled  wheel- 
women  in  Europe  who  wear  it  may  be  mentioned 
Lady  Dufferin,  the  Comtesse  d'Haussonville,  Mar- 
quise de  Bonneval,  the  Duchesse  de  Luynes, 
the  Duchesse  d'Albufera,  the  Comtesse  de  Cht5- 
vigne,  the  Princess  Maud  of  Wales,  the  Princess 
Victoria  of  Wales,  the  Countess  de  Castellane, 
the  Infanta  Eulalia,  the  Duchesse  de  Doudeauville, 
the  Princesse  de  Chimay,  the  Comtesse  de  Paris, 
the  Comtesse  de  Pourtales,  Mme.  Casimir-Perier, 
Lady  Terence    Blackwood,   Princesse  de   Broglie, 

and  others. 

♦ 

Talking  of  these  great  ladies  who  ride,  a  row  in 
a  royal  family  has  just  been  patched  up.  Princess 
Luise  of  Dresden,  wife  of  the  crown  prince,  has 
taken  to  riding  the  bicycle.  When  the  queen  heard 
of  this,  she  was  frozen  stiff  with  horror  and  refused 
to  admit  the  daring  young  woman  to  her  presence 
for  many  days.  At  last,  however,  the  princess  has 
been  forgiven.  Even  the  staid  Queen  Margherita 
of  Italy  has  taken  to  riding  the  wheel.  It  is  said 
that  she  practices  it  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
down  her  waist.  But  the  triumph  of  the  bicycle  is 
over  that  doughty  old  Tory,  the  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge, who  is  Ranger  of  Hyde  Park.  For  many 
months  the  duke  refused  to  allow  bicycles  within 
the  precincts  of  the  park.  Then  he  concluded  to 
tolerate  them  there  until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. Now  they  have  been  allowed  to  stay  there 
until  twelve,  and  it  is  whispered  in  London  that  he 
is  thinking  of  extending  the  time  until  two.  Some 
of  the  cyclists  have  even  dared  to  ask  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  building  in  the  park  for  the  storage  of 
cycles.  This  has  been  done  in  Hampton  Court 
Gardens,  where  cycles  are  stored  for  a  small  fee, 
many  keeping  their  wheels  exclusively  for  riding  in 
the  park,  as  it  is  dangerous  getting  through  the 
crowded  streets.  The  duke  has  not  yet  passed  on 
this  application.  Apropos  of  riding  in  streets,  Mr. 
Balfour,  the  cabinet  minister,  was  riding  in  the  city 
the  other  day,  when  his  wheel  was  caught  between 
two  vehicles  and  broken  under  him,  and  the  minis- 
ter was  forced  to  return  home  carrying  his  broken 
wheel  in  a  hansom  cab. 


We  have  frequently  had  paragraphs  discussing 
the  decline  of  matrimony,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  in  England,  and  expressed  it  as  our  belief  that 
it  was  due  to  the  hard  times.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  tide  had  turned  in  England,  although  it 
has  not  done  so  here.  During  the  last  year,  the 
marriage  rate  has  been  rising  there,  and,  during 
the  last  quarter,  the  marriage  rate  has  been  the 
highest  for  ten  years.  Curiously  enough,  the  in- 
crease of  population — the  excess  of  births  over 
deaths — has  during  the  last  three  months  also  in 
England  been  the  highest  for  a  decade,  the  in- 
crease having  been  82,197. 


The  gorgeous  club-house  of  the  Metropolitan 
Club  of  New  York,  which  is  the  handsomest  in  the 
world,  is  not  much  frequented  by  its  members, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  so  far  uptown.  There 
is  a  fine  dining-room  there  in  the  ladies'  annex, 
which  is  occasionally  used  by  them  for  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  theatre  -  supper  -  parties.  But  on 
Washington's  Birthday  the  entire  club-house  was 
thrown  open  to  the  lady  guests  of  the  members. 
Several  hundred  of  the  best-known  people  in  New 
York  society  were  entertained  by  the  club.  The 
affair  attracted  much  attention  in  New  York,  ac- 
cording to  Vanity,  although  it  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  daily  papers,  and  that  weekly  states  that 
they  knew  nothing  of  the  occurrence. 


The  recent  carnival  in  Paris  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  that  has  been  held  there  for  years.  The 
leading  of  the  "  Bceuf  Gras,"  or  fatted  ox,  through 
the  streets,  surrounded  by  the  rejoicing  populace, 
is  an  old  tradition  in  Paris.  But  it  had  been 
allowed  to  perish  for  a  time.  It  has  been  revived 
of  late.  This  year  there  were  seventeen  floats  in 
the  procession,  drawn  by  ninety-two  horses,  one 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  horsemen  in  costume, 
and  seven  hundred  mummers  on  foot.  The  day 
was  fine,  and  the  great  crowd,  shut  in  between 
the  tall  houses  along  the  boulevards  over  twenty- 
five  miles  long,  was  infectious  in  its  good  humor. 
Then  the  "  confetti  "  and  "serpentins"  add  much 
to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  affair.  The  Parisian 
"confetti"  are  much  superior  to  the  nasty  pellets 
of  plaster  used  at  Nice.  They  are  little  disks  of 
colored  paper.  These  are  hurled  by  the  handful 
from  the  fronts  of  cafes  and  from  the  windows  of 
houses,  dropping  on  the  men's  heads  and  women's 
hats,  and  changing  from  one  color  to  another  in 


the  way  that  the  serpentine  dancers  have  made 
familiar  to  us.  The  "serpentins"  are  long  strips 
of  colored  paper,  rolled  up  like  ribbon.  One  end  is 
held,  and  they  are  unrolled  when  they  are  thrown, 
the  ends  catching  on  trees,  balconies,  on  the  heads 
of  the  people,  and  flying  by  the  thousands  through 
the  air.  After  the  procession  has  passed  along  the 
boulevard,  the  multi-colored  "confetti"  and  the 
brilliant  "serpentins"  dangling  from  the  trees  of 
the  boulevard  make  a  vision  of  color  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  forget.  Among  the  stories  told  of  this  year's 
carnival,  a  gentleman  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens,  who  was  being  showered  with  "confetti" 
from  the  windows  of  a  six-story  house,  noticed 
among  the  little  flakes  some  larger  pieces  of 
paper.  These  he  picked  up  and  found  among 
them  four  bank-notes,  one  of  fifty  francs  and  three 
of  one  hundred  francs,  which  he  took  to  the 
nearest  police  station,  where  they  are  now  await- 
ing an  owner.  Another  story  told  is  that  of  some 
people  living  in  the  Op^ra  Quarter.  The  children 
had  been  given  one  of  the  punches  with  which 
people  cut  out  their  own  "  confetti  "  from  sheets  of 
colored  paper.  The  children  used  up  all  the 
paper  they  could  find,  and  hunting  around  for 
more  they  found  two  packages  in  a  bureau-drawer, 
each  containing  a  number  of  bank-notes.  They 
thought  that  these  would  make  very  pretty  "con- 
fetti," so  tbey  punched  them  up  into  paper  disks, 
and  threw  away  about  twenty  thousand  francs  in 

five  minutes. 

♦ 

An  alarming  report  is  that  which  comes  from 
New  York  city.  Shoe-dealers  have  been  inter- 
viewed, and  they  state  that  "women's  feet  are 
growing  larger."  The  dealers  say  that  it  began 
about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  sizes  used  to  run 
from  one  to  six  or  seven,  and  when  eight  was  an 
unheard-of  size.  Now  there  are  more  eights  than 
twos  sold.  A  "  5-B  "  used  to  be  considered  quite  a 
large  shoe.  Now  a  "6-B"  or  "7-B"  is  not  con- 
sidered very  large  by  the  dealers.  Stern  Brothers 
had  thirty-six  hundred  pairs  of  Oxford  ties  made, 
costing  four  dollars  each  to  manufacture,  the  sizes 
running  i,  1%,  and  2,  with  narrow  toes.  They 
found  they  were  utterly  unsalable,  and  are  trying 
to  sell  them  at  eighty-five  cents  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
they  will  not  order  such  small  sizes  in  large  num- 
bers any  more.  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.'s  shoe  de- 
partment had  the  same  experience.  A  year  ago 
they  ordered  eight  thousand  pairs  of  fine  shoes  in 
i,  1*4,  and  2.  They  cost  from  four  to  six  dollars 
a  pair.  They  hawked  them  all  around  New  York, 
and  finally  through  the  South,  but  finally  had  to 
sell  them  at  ninety  cents  a  pair.  Their  loss  was 
heavy,  and  they  will  make  no  more  small  shoes  in 
large  quantities. 


He — "  At  times  I  lose   myself."     She  (bored   to 
death) — "  How  ?" — Detroit  Tribune. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL   AND  SEE   THEM. 


KOHLER  8  GHASE,26,!^3EoS 


SOLE  AGENTS, 

Farrell  8t. 


t  Evans 
Ale 
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is  the  best, 
the  purest, 
most  wholesome, 
most  healthful 

Drink  to  be  found. 
Pull  of  Iiife. 

Never  flat. 
Bright  and  Sparkling, 

No  Sediment. 
Rich  as  Cream, 

No  false  ferments. 

Bottled  at  the  brewery  by 
most  improved  methods. 

C.  H.  EVANS    &  SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Aritreles.  Portland. 


Insist 


On  a  good  (the  best)  skirt  bind- 
ing as  strenuously  as  on  a  good 
cloth  for  the  skirt. 

Ask  for  (and  take  no  other)  the 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S.  H.&M.Co.P.  O.  Boi  699.  New  York  City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

"WATSON  <fc  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

83T  Send  for  Circulars. 

80CXK)OCXXXXXXXXX)OOCXX)CXX)CX5 
Oa  delicious  drink  In- Q 

IVIdQC     S    WHITMAN'S 

2  INSTANTANEOUS  \ 

1T1     1       8  CHOCOLATE. 

;  |  j\  (\  Perfect  in  flavor  and  j 

■*•**        **  Xquallty.     Put    up    in  J 

as  pound  and  half-pound  J 

Minute  !8",:rhc*FSorit,B,,nj 

QSoU  llfrs.,        PhllndrtpMa. 
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THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Oapital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 
October  z,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  S  Messrs.' Laidl aw  &  Co. 

wew*orK JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

r-hif'.nn.  (Union  National  Bank 

*-mcag0 f  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Fran kfort-on- Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Stg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 90,250,000 

J  no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homhr  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipmaw,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldrldge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudFeyEvans . 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,506,409.41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
ROYD  &  DICKSON",  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 

Bound  volumes  of  tbe  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  — can  be  ob- 
tained at  tbis  office-. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Rev.  Dr.  Edward  L.  Clark,  pastor  of  the 
Central  Congregational  Church  of  Boston, 
says  :  "I  have  used  Ripans  Tabules  with 
so  much  satisfaction  that  I  now  keep 
them  always  at  hand.  They  are  the 
only  remedy  I  use  except  by  a  physician's 
prescription.  They  are  all  they  claim  to 
be."      • 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


March  23,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Sir  Gavan  Duffy,  who  was  Prime  Minister  of 
Victoria  and  Speaker  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 
that  colony,  was  once  returned  to  the  assembly  by 
a  single  vote  majority.  On  visiting  his  constituents 
subsequently,  he  was  received  with  a  special  warmth 
by  an  Irish  fellow-countryman.  "And  so,"  said 
Sir  Gavan  Duffy  to  his  friend,  "  you  were  one  of 
my  supporters."  "No,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I 
was  two  of  them." 

Charles  Goldmarck,  composer  of  "The  Queen 
of  Sheba,"  is  not  celebrated  for  his  modesty.  He 
met  in  a  German  railway  wagon,  recently,  a  young 
woman,  to  whom  he  said,  with  an  engaging  smile  : 
"  I  suppose  that  you  do  not  know  who  I  am."  She 
replied,  indifferently,  "  I  do  not."  He  insisted, 
triumphantly,  "  I  am  the  composer  of  '  The  Queen 
of  Sheba,'  "  and  she  commented,  tranquilly, 
"  That  must  be  a  good  job." 

Of  a  Parliamentary  Ferguson  of  the  time  of  Pitt, 
it  is  said  that  his  only  speech  in  the  House  was 
to  move  that  a  window  behind  where  he  sat  should 
be  mended  ;  but  it  is  also  reported  that  on  one  oc- 
casion he  rose,  and  the  unexpected  treat  of  a 
speech  from  one  whose  wit  was  well  known  in  pre- 
cincts was  greeted  with  loud  shouts  of  "  Hear, 
hear  !  "  He  paused  a  moment,  looked  round,  then 
said,  "  I'll  be  d — d  if  you  do,"  and  sat  down. 


Bill  Nye's  pet  story  was  the  one  as  to  how  he 
was  charged  four  dollars  for  a  sandwich  in  a  village 
in  New  Jersey.  He  told  the  man  who  sold  it  that 
it  was  a  high  price  for  a  sandwich,  and  said  that  he 
had  frequently  gotten  a  ten-course  dinner  with  four 
kinds  of  wine  for  just  making  a  speech,  and  finally 
asked  the  man  why  he  charged  four  dollars  for  a 
ham  sandwich.  "  Well,  111  tell  you,"  said  the 
sandwich  man;  "the  fact  is,  by  gad,  I  need  the 
money." 

A  Chicago  whist  enthusiast,  who  thinks  he  is  a 
great  player,  recently  wrote  and  published  a  book 
on  the  game,  and  sent  one  copy  to  a  famous  Mil- 
waukee player  for  his  opinion  of  it.  In  about  a 
week  the  book  was  returned  to  him,  with  the  follow- 
ing letter  :  "  My  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the 

instant,  accompanied  by  your  book,  was  duly  re- 
ceived. I  have  read  it  very  carefully.  It  seems  to 
be  a  very  good  game,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  as  good 
a  game  as  whist." 

Several  artists  at  a  Royal  Academy  dinner,  sit- 
ting in  the  neighborhood  of  Carlyle  and  Thack- 
eray, were  expressing  their  enthusiasm  about 
Titian.  Carlyle,  who  had  been  listening  in  si- 
lence to  their  rhapsodies,  interrupted  them  by  say- 
ing, with  slow  deliberation  :  "  And  here  I  sit,  a 
man  made  in  the  image  of  God,  who  knows 
nothing  about  Titian,  and  that's  another  fact 
about  Titian."  Thackeray,  sipping  claret  at  the 
moment,  paused  and  bowed  courteously  to  Car- 
lyle. "  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  that  is  not  a  fact 
about  Titian.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  a  lamentable 
fact — about  Carlyle." 


Thaddeus  Stevens  was  once  championing  some 
bill  in  Congress  which  aroused  the  opposition  of 
the  combined  Southern  members.  He  made  a  brill- 
iant speech  in  favor  of  it,  and  equally  brilliant 
speeches  were  made  on  the  other  side,  and  the  up- 
shot of  it  was  that  Stevens  was  outvoted  after  a 
very  bitter  and  passionate  partisan  debate.  Stevens 
was  still  boiling  with  disappointment  and  bitterness 
when  Tombs,  of  Georgia,  in  a  taunting  way,  asked 
him  :  "  Well,  Stevens,  how  do  you  feel  over  your 
defeat?"  "  Feel,"  snapped  back  Stevens,  "feel? 
I  feel  like  the  poor  man  at  the  rich  man's  gate,  who 
was  licked  by  the  dogs." 


On  one  occasion  the  morning  overland  train  of 
a  big  north-western  railroad  system  arrived  at  the 
end  of  the  first  division  twenty  minutes  late.  The 
irascible  superintendent  immediately  wired  the  con- 
ductor to  know  the  cause,  but  got  no  answer. 
Several  divisions  were  passed  over  in  the  same 
way,  each  report  showing  the  train  losing  time, 
and  repeated  telegrams  as  to  the  cause  failed  to 
bring  any  response  from  the  train  conductor. 
Finally  the  "old  man"  could  stand  it  no  longer 
and  sent  a  rush  message:  "For  God's  sake,  why 
don't  you  make  lime?"    This  answer  came  back 

from  the  conductor:    "How  in  can   I   with 

three  car-loads  of  receivers  on  board  ?  " 


A  jocose  professor  in  one  of  the  higher  public 
schools  of  Philadelphia,  during  his  lectures  on 
chemistry,  had  occasion  to  speak  of  phosphores- 
cence and  incidentally  of  phosphorescent  paint, 
humorously  remarking  that  it  would  be  a  first-class 
thing  with  which  to  ornament  the  key-hole,  so  that 
the  intemperate  would  have  no  difficulty  in  using  a 
latch-key  at  night.  At  a  recent  examination  the 
unwary  professor  asked  the  class  to  "explain  the 
nature  of  phosphorescence."  Few  of  the  girls  re- 
membered anything  of  it,  except  their  instructor's 
suggestion  about  the  painting  of  key-holes,  and 
each  girl  wrote  that  out  in  full  upon  her  examina- 


tion-paper. The  examining  committee  were  horri- 
fied when  they  perused  the  answer  to  this  question, 
but  the  girls  were  held  blameless,  and  all  the  fault 
was  cast  upon  their  funny  teacher. 

Some  years  ago,  a  man  named  Greenfield,  living 
in  New  York  State,  killed  his  wife.  He  was  con- 
victed at  the  first  trial,  but  the  case  was  carried  to 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  reversed  the  findings 
of  the  lower  court.  Governor  Robinson  then 
ordered  a  special  rehearing  to  be  held  at  Syracuse. 
Judge  Daniels  presided.  When  an  examination  of 
the  jurors  began,  a  curious  circumstance  oc- 
curred. One  of  the  jurors  declared  that  he  had 
already  prejudged  the  case.  He  was  asked  if  he 
had  read  the  printed  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 
He  had  not.  Neither,  he  said,  had  he  talked  with 
any  one  about  it.  He  was  accordingly  excused. 
Judge  Daniels,  however,  was  not  so  easily  satisfied. 
He  sent  the  sheriff  before  the  man  left  the 
court-room  to  ascertain  how  he  could  reach  a  con- 
clusion in  a  case  when  he  had  never  read  up  on  it 
or  discussed  it.  "  Why,"  he  replied,  "  the  lawyers 
made  such  darned  fools  of  themselves  examining 
the  jurors  that  I  knew  the  prisoner  must  be  guilty." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Turks  and  Armenians. 
[Recently  a  newspaper  interview  appeared  with  Mr.  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  in  which  that  novelist,  who  is  familiar 
with  the  Orient,  said  some  hard  things  about  the  Armen- 
ians. It  excited  great  horror  among  American  newspaper 
editors,  who,  with  the  impetuosity  and  warm-heartedness 
of  their  class,  believe  that  the  Turks  are  all  demons  and 
the  Armenians  all  angels  of  light.  We  have  received  a 
letter  from  a  naval  officer  in  Turkish  waters,  who  is  an 
Argonaut  reader,  which  will  be  interesting  as  showing 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  story.  For  obvious  rea- 
sons, he  does  not  desire  his  name  appended. — Eds.J 

Smyrna,  Turkey,  February  12,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  .  .  .  Things  are  not  settled  by 
any  means  yet,  either  here  or  at  minor  places  both  in- 
terior and  on  the  coast,  notwithstanding  the  suave 
promises  of  the  Great  Mogul,  the  Sultan.  Of  course 
lure,  where  the  population  is  so  very  mixed  and  the 
Greeks  predominating,  no  immediate  trouble  is  ex- 
pected, although  arms  have  been  found  secreted  in  caves 
and  a  large  number  of  Armenian  houses  marked  "for 
future  reference."  The  next  month  is  really  the  one  to 
be  feared  the  most,  as  it  is  a  month  of  fasting  and 
great  religious  devotion  and  prayer,  and  then  it  is  that 
the  fanatical  Turks  will  break  out,  if  at  all.  Of  course 
this  wholesale  murder  of  Christians  is  awful,  but  the 
Turkish  side  of  the  question  should  be  looked  into. 
The  Armenians  in  general  are  a  most  rascally  set,  far 
more  so  than  the  Turks  ;  they  hold  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Turkish  political  offices,  and  cheat  right  and  left. 
They  are  educated  by  the  missions,  learn  the  ways  and 
customs  of  the  Christian  world,  are  Christians  in  one 
sense  of  the  word,  and  all  this,  combined  with  the  cun- 
ning of  the  Turk,  make  them  dangerous,  and  a  menace 
to  the  Turkish  Government,  which  they  wish  to  over- 
throw, and  rule  themselves.  As  to  being  Christians,  as 
you  or  I  understand  it,  they  are  far  from  it.  They  sim- 
ply do  not  believe  in  the  Turkish  religion,  but  have  one 
of  their  own.  Our  religion  is  not  theirs.  To  say  the 
least,  it  is  a  very  complicated  state  of  affairs,  and  one 
that  I  do  not  see  the  end  to  in  the  near  future. 


A  Note  from  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

New  York  City,  March  8,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Some  weeks  ago  I  was  shown  a 
clipping  containing  the  beautiful  poem  entitled  "  En- 
durance," by  Elizabeth  Akers  Allen,  with  my  name 
attached. 

The  person  who  preserved  the  clipping  was  unable  to 
tell  me  where  it  appeared.  I  since  learn  that  it  was  pub- 
lished some  time  last  fall  by  a  San  Francisco  periodical — 
I  do  not  know  what  one.  Will  the  Argonaut  allow  me 
space  to  state  that  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
placing  of  my  signature  to  those  well-known  verses  of 
Mrs.  Allen's  ?  Such  an  act  would  be  quite  as  stupid  as 
dishonest. 

Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  occurring  every  day,  through 
the  over-zeal  of  editors  who  imagine  they  know  an 
author's  "style."  A  Western  editor  attached  Lucy 
Larcom's  name  to  a  poem  of  mine,  and  sent  it  the  rounds 
of  the  press.     My  own  name  was  recently  published  by 


an  editor  as  the  author  of  some  verses  entitled  "  Her 
Logic."  I  never  saw  the  poem  until  this  occurrence,  and 
do  not  know  who  the  author  is. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Information  Wanted. 
Rainbow  Club,  Great  Falls,  Mont., 

March  6,  1896. 
Editors   Argonaut:    In  your  paper  of   March  2d, 
mention  is  made  of  a  device  for  getting  gold  from  river- 
beds.   Can  you  kindly  inform  me  where  further  particu- 
lars can  be  obtained  in  regard  to  it? 

I  am,  yours  faithfully,        Edward  Kelly. 


Goodyear's  Rubber  Belting  and  Packing  Co., 

R.  M.  Popham,  Manager. 

Nhw  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Limited, 

308  Chestnut  Street. 

Philadelphia,  March  n,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  learned  in  your  issue  of  March 
2d  of  an  article  headed  "  Buried  Gold  in  River-Beds," 
and  description  of  a  new  device  designed  to  work  the 
river-bed.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  me  the  name  of  the 
company  or  party  who  proposes  operating  this  device,  as 
I  should  like  to  correspond  with  them  or  him? 

By  furnishing  me  this  information,  you  will  very  much 
oblige,  Yours  very  truly,  R.  M.  Popham. 

[We  do  not  know  the  inventor's  name  and  address  ;  per- 
haps he  will  communicate  directly  with  these  inquirers. — 
Eds.] 

Let  us  be  Prepared. 

Victoria,  B.  C,  March  n,  1896, 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  find  money-order  for 
subscription  to  the  A  rgonaut  for  one  year.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  without  this  paper,  as  it  advocates  my  ideas  about 
the  Monroe  doctrine  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  Cuban 
affair. 

I  think  that  if  the  President  and  Congress  give  as  much 
time  to  building  land  fortifications  and  improving  our 
navy  as  they  do  to  the  affairs  of  foreign  nations,  the 
United  States  would  be  better  off.  Suppose  there  should 
be  war  with  England,  and  the  cities  lying  near  Canada  as 
defenseless  as  now.  England  in  thirty  days  would  have 
fifty  naval  vessels  there,  and  would  burn  every  city  about 
the  lakes  in  short  order.  What  the  United  States  should 
do  in  the  next  five  to  ten  years  is  to  fortify  our  coast  and 
greatly  increase  our  navy,  so  that  we  could  defy  any 
one  or  two  nations  to  come  to  our  country  and  do  harm. 
George  W.  Haynes. 


He  Was  Amused. 
Milton  West,  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  March  10,  1896. 
Editors    Argonaut  :    Your  wicked  appreciation    of 
the  high-strung  courage  and  bravery  of  the  New  York 
"gold-bugs"  in  upholding  the  President's  views  in  the 
matter  of  the  Venezuela  difficulty   with   Great   Britain, 
until  the  value  of  their  stocks   began  to   tumble,   then 
their  decided  and  emphatic  preference  "  for  peace  at  any 
price,"  with  or  without  honor,  afforded  me  great  amuse- 
ment. M.  H. 


An  Editor's  Bull. 

San  Francisco,  March  17,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Has  that  usually  well  written 
paper,  the  American  fountain  of  pure  English,  Harper's 
IVeekly,  a  'prentice  hand  at  the  helm?  Vide  March  14th 
editorial  re  "  Partisanship  Running  Mad  " — "  Forming  a 
most  formidable  political  machine  to  stretch  its  fatigs 
over  every  election  district  in  the  State," 

Yours  sincerely,  A  Modest  Reader. 

[This  recalls  the  famous  remark  of  Sir  Boyle  Roche  in 
the  House  of  Commons:  "Gentlemen,  I  smell  a  rat  ;  I 
see  it  floating  in  the  air,  and,  by  heaven  !  I'll  nip  it  in  the 
bud."— Eds.] 

The  Unkind  est  Cut  of  All, 

As  Shakespeare  says,  is  to  poke  fun  or  sneer  at 
people  who  are  nervous,  under  the  half-belief  that 
their  complaint  is  imaginary  or  an  affectation.  It 
is  neither,  but  a  serious  reality.  Imperfect  diges- 
tion and  assimilation  of  the  food  is  a  very  common 
cause  of  nervousness,  especially  that  distressing 
form  of  it  which  manifests  itself  in  want  of  sleep. 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  speedily  remedies  ner- 
vousness, as  it  also  does  malarial,  kidney,  bilious, 
and  rheumatic  ailments.  The  weak  gain  vigor 
speedily  through  its  use. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dorflinger's 

American 

Cut  Glass. 


Easter  Vase 


8  Inch  Size,  $2.00  Each. 

10      "  "       3.00      " 

12      "  "        4.00      " 

i4      "  "       5.00      " 


Other  vases  in  a  large  variety  of  shapes  and  cuttings. 
Also  a  full  line  of  Rose  Bowls. 

C.  Dorflinger   &  Sons, 

915  Broadway,  (near  21st  St.,) 

NEW  YORK. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  g"ood  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness,  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  article, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  California 
Fig  Syrup  Co.  only,  and  sold  by  all  rep- 
utable druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  then  laxa- 
tives or  other  remedies  are  not  needed. 
If  afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
then  one  should  have  the  best,  and  with 
the  well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  raann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

8 ATT.  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— AM.  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  "WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J<-lncti  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPMT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   JN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Erannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic... (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  March  21 

Coptic Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Doric (Yia  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  March  15,  30,  April  14,  20. 

For  B.C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March  10, 15,20,25,30, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  March  10, 14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  0  A.  M.  March  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  March  10,  14,  iS, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  WUlamettt 
Voile,,  10  A.  M.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cat. 


OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Australian  SS.  ALAMEDA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday,  April  2d, 

2  P.  M. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Tuesday,  April   7th,  and 
April  28th,  10  a.  M. 
Only    line     Coolgardie    Gold 
Fields,  Australia.  Connection  for 
Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,  April  7th,  and  April 
28th,  1806. 

Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.     Freight  office,  227 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 
General  Agents. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

PROM   N8W  VORK: 

Britannic April  1     Britannic April  20 

Majestic April  8     Majestic May  6 

t-iermanic April  15     Germanic May  13 

Teutonic April  22    Teutonic May  20 

Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor* 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  S35  and  $40 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

39  Broadway,  New  York. 
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SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Emma  Butler  to  Lieutenant  Robert  F.  Lopez, 
U.  S.  N.  Miss  Butler  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Butler,  of  this  city.  Lieutenant  Lopez 
is  attached  to  the  coast  survey  steamer  Gedney, 
now  in  this  harbor.  The  wedding  is  set  for  next 
fall. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Hardy  and  Mr.  Warren  Gregory. 
Miss  Hardy  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  Hardy,  now- 
residing  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ;  she  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  California  in  1893,  and 
has  since  been  a  professor  in  Wellesley  College. 
Mr.  Gregory  resides  in  this  city,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Chickering,  Thomas  &  Gregory. 
Mr.  Gregory  will  leave  for  Honolulu  on  April  2d, 
and  the  wedding  will  take  place  shortly  after  his 
arrival  there. 

Mrs.  Hager  is  to  entertain  about  three  hundred 
of  her  friends,  about  the  middle  of  April,  by  giving 
an  amateur  theatrical  entertainment  at  one  of  the 
halls  here— probably  the  Native  Sons'  Hall.  Neither 
the  date  nor  place  has  been  definitely  determined, 
nor  has  the  full  cast  of  characters  been  decided 
upon.  The  farce-comedy  "  A  Modern  Ananias," 
in  three  acts  and  with  a  cast  of  eight  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  is  the  play  to  be  presented.  Afterward 
there  will  be  a  ball  and  a  supper. 

Colonel  Charles  F.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-parly 
recently  at  his  residence  on  Leavenworth  Street. 
His  guests  were  Baron  and  Baroness  Hungelmilles, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Baron  and  Baroness  von 
Schroder,  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D. 
Beylard,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Miss  Eroelie  Hager, 
Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Scott  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence,  mi  Pine  Street, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  EUicott, 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Miss  Emma  Butler,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  and  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence,  1209  Jones  Street, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  K.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Paxton,  and 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  gave  a  theatre-party 
at  the  Baldwin  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  on  the 
following  day  took  his  guests  down  to  the  Bur- 
Ungame  Club.  Among  those  in  the  party  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear,  the  Misses  Morton, 
of  New  York,  and  the  Misses  Williams. 


The  annual  election  of  directors  of  the  .Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, March  31st.  The  nominating  committee  has 
named  the  following  gentlemen  as  directors  on 
the  regular  ticket :  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  L. 
P.  Latimer,  Mr.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Bishop,  Mr.  William  G.  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett. 


Their  Price 
Betrays  Them 


Baking  powders  sold, 
either  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  a  lower  price  than  the 
"Royal,"  are  almost  in- 
variably made  from  alum 
and  should  be  avoided 
under   all  circumstances. 

Alum  baking  powders  make  unwhole- 
some food,  and  no  housewife  having 
regard  for  the  health  of  her  family  will 
knowingly  use  them.  Resist  all  efforts  of 
pedlers  and  grocers  to  sell  them  to  you. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  low-priced 
baking  powders  contain  alum  and  are  un- 
wholesome, their  use  is  extravagant.  It 
requires  two  pounds  of  the  best  of  them 
to  go  as  far  as  one  pound  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  because  they  are  deficient  in 
leavening  gas. 

Economical  food,  pure  and  wholesome 
food,  and  food  that  is  of  finest  flavor, 
light,  sweet,  and  palatable,  require  the  use 
of  Royal  Baking  Powder. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Two  Wagnerian  Concerts. 
Two  notable  concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Audi- 
torium next  week,  the  first  on  Thursday  evening  at 
a  quarter-past  eight  o'clock  and  the  second  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon  at  half-past  two.  The  singers  will 
be  Mme.  Materna  and  Anton  Schott,  the  Wagner- 
ian tenor,  who  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lights  of  the  German  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany in  New  York,  and  the  solo  musicians  will  be 
Herr  Ondricek,  the  violinist,  and  Arthur  Fick- 
enscher,  a  pianist  who,  like  Herr  Schott,  will  now 
make  his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  will  be  an  orchestra  of  fifty 
musicians,  under  the  leadership  of  Isidore  Luck- 
stone,  the  pianist  of  the  Materna-Oodricek  com- 
bination, with  John  Marquardt,  formerly  Scheel's 
first  violinist,  as  concertmeister.  The  programme 
for  Thursday  evening  is  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "  Mignon,"  Thomas,  orchestra ;  concerto, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz  Ondricek  and  orchestra ;  aria, 
"  Rienzi  *'  (by  request),  Wagner,  Amalia  Materna  ;  con- 
certo, E-flat,  Liszt,  Arthur  Fickenscher  and  orchestra 
(his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco);  "Lohengrin's 
Narration,"  Wagner,  Anton  Schott  (his  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco) ;  Hungarian  airs  (by  request),  Ernst, 
Franz  Ondricek  ;  selections,  first  act  "Walkuere,"  (a) 
introduction,  (bj  "  Love  Song,"  (cj  duet,  Wagner:  Sig- 
linde,  Amalia  Materna  ;  Sigmund,  Anton  Schott. 

And  that  for  the  Saturday  matinee  is  as  follows  : 
Polonaise,  Liszt,  Arthur  Fickenscher  ;  sonate.  Op.  13, 
violin  and  piano,  moderate  con  moto,  moderato  theme, 
var.  I.,  var.  II.  scherzo,  finale,  adagio,  moderato  con 
moto,  Rubenstein,  Ondricek  and  Luckstone;  selections, 
Meistersingers,  (a)  "Am  Stillen  Heerd,"  (b)  Preisslied, 
Wagner,  Anton  Schott;  (a)  barcarole,  Ondricek,^ 
polonaise,  Wieniawski,  Franz  Ondricek ;  aria,  "La 
Juive"  (by  request),  Halevy,  Amalia  Materna;  valse, 
Moskowsky,  Arthur  Fickenscher;  rondo  des  lutins, 
Eazzini,  Franz  Ondricek ;  selections,  last  act  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  {a)  introduction,  (b)  " Evening  Star,"  (e)  "Pil- 
grim Chorus,"  fd)  prayer,  Wagner,  Materna  and  Schott. 


Sac  Francisco  as  a  Musical  Centre. 

San  Francisco  as  a  musical  centre  is  discussed  by 
the  New  York  Vocalist,  which  says  : 

"  Paderewski  received  a  warm  welcome  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  speaking  of  his  audience,  he  commented  on  the 
large  proportion  of  really  musical  people  that  it  con- 
tained. San  Francisco  is  the  one  American  city  west  of 
New  York  in  which  an  operatic  manager  may  count  safely 
on  making  up  an  orchestra  or  a  chorus  of  highly  trained 
professionals.  It  was  also  the  first  city  in  this  country  to 
establish  cheap  popular  opera  in  the  Neapolitan  style. 
At  present,  besides  Paderewski,  the  Tavary  Opera  Com- 
pany and  a  local  symphony  orchestra  are  giving  regular 
performances  to  paying  audiences.  Is  there  another  city 
in  the  United  States,  except  New  York  or  Boston,  that 
conld  do  as  much  ?  " 

Since  the  above  was  written,  Sousa  and  now 
Mme.  Materna  and  Ondricek,  the  great  violinist, 
have  proved  so  popular  that  it  was  necessary  to 
extend  their  engagements.  From  Sousa  to  Pade- 
rewski and  Ondricek  is  a  far  cry,  but  San  Francisco 
is  very  catholic  in  its  love  for  music. 


The  Hawthorne  Society. 

The  Hawthorne  Society  gave  an  entertainment 
on  Friday  evening,  consisting  of  a  historical  piano 
recital  by  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  the  Misses  Cel- 
larius,  Mrs.  George  H.  Perry,  and  Mr.  A.  Sund- 
land.    The  following  programme  was  presented  : 

Air  with  variations,  "  Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  Han- 
del (1685-1759),  Miss  Elsie  Cellarius ;  (a)  fantasia,  C 
minor  (Grieg),  Mozart  (175&-1701),  (b)  concerto,  C  minor, 
Bach  (16S5-1750),  Miss  Aimee  Cellarius  and  Mr.  A. 
Sundland ;  rondo  brilliante,  Weber  (1786-1826),  Miss 
Aimee  Cellarius  ;  (a)  sonata,  A  major,  Mozart,  (b)  noc- 
turne, A  major,  Field  (1782-1S37),  (c)  gigue,  G  major, 
Bach,  (d)  minuet,  B  minor,  Schubert  (1797-1828),  (c) 
"Perpetual  Motion,"  Weber,  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt; 
air  with  variations  (Saint-Saens),  Beethoven  (1 770-1827), 
Mrs.  George  H.  Perry  and  Mr.  Mansfeldt ;  (a)  aria, 
"  Nina,"  Pergolese  (1710-1736),  (b)  "  Moment  Musical," 
F  minor,  Schubert,  (c)  sarabande,  G  minor,  (d)  gavotte, 
G  minor.  Bach,  (e)  "  Invitation  to  the  Dance"  (Tausig), 
Weber,  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt. 


The  Belcher  Concert. 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Belcher  gave  a  concert  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  which  was  well 
attended.      The    following    programme    was   pre- 
sented : 

Male  quartet,  "  The  Corn  is  Waving,"  Buck,  Press 
Club  Quartet ;  tin-whistle  rhapsodies,  anon.  Dr.  W.  H. 
Sieberst ;  baritone  solo,  "  Song  of  the  Helmet,"  Charles 
Archer,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Belcher ;  'cello  solo,  "  Northern 
Romance,"  Bohm,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Regensberger ;  con- 
tralto solo,  selected,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed ;  tenor  solo, 
"Love's  Nocturne,"  Kellie,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin;  a  few 
minutes  with  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell ;  soprano  solo,  recita- 
tive and  aria  from  act  third,  *'  Maritana,"  Wallace,  Miss 
Carrie  Roma;  sketches,  "People  I  Have  Seen,"  Mr. 
James  Swinnerton  ;  baritone  solo,  (a)  "  Hewas  a  Prince," 
Lohm,  (b)  "  Answer,"  Robyn,  Mr.  Frank  H.  Belcher. 


The  subscription  lists  for  the  Seidl  concerts,  to 
be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  during  the  last 
week  in  May,  will  be  ready  on  Monday  morning 
next.  Subscribers  for  the  nine  concerts  can  secure 
a  season  ticket  for  twenty  dollars,  while  the  regular 
price  will  be  three  dollars  for  each  seat  on  the 
ground  floor.  The  subscribers  will  also  have  the 
choice  of  seats  in  advance  of  the  general  public. 
In  addition  to  Seidl  and  his  orchestra,  the  two 
famous  violin  virtuosos,  Emil  Sauret  and  Achille 
Rivarde,  will  come  to  San  Francisco. 


The  third  concert  given  by  the  Euterpe  and  Or- 
pheus Quartets  will  take  place  at  Beethoven  Hall, 
Friday  evening,  March  27th.  The  quartets  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Helen  Marshal  Anderson,  Miss 
Girda  Wismer,  Miss  Mary  Pasmore,  Mr.  Loring  P. 
Rixford,  Mr.  Peter  Jobannsen,  and  Mr.  Fred 
Maurer. 


THE    AMATEUR    ORLANDO. 


The  wave  of  amateur  theatricals  which  is  sweep- 
ing over  the  town  makes  timely  the  publication  of 
the  following  poem,  written  by  the  late  George  T. 
Lanigan,  a  brilliant  newspaper  man,  who  is  best 
remembered  for  his  famous  rhyme  on  the  death  of 
the  Abkoond  of  Swat : 

It  was  an  Amateur  Dram.  Ass., 

(Kind  reader,  although  your 
Knowledge  of  French  is  not  first-class, 

Don't  call  that  Amature.) 
It  was  an  Amateur  Dram.  Ass., 

The  which  did  warfare  wage 
On  the  dramatic  works  of  this 
And  every  other  age. 

It  had  a  walking  gentleman, 

A  leading  juvenile, 
First  lady  io  book-muslin  dressed. 

With  a  galvanic  smile  ; 
Thereto  a  singing  chambermaid. 

Benignant  heavy  pa. 
And  heavier  still  was  the  heavy  vill- 

Ain,  with  his  fierce  "  Ha  !     Ha  !  " 

There  wasn't  an  author  from  Shakespeare  down— 

Or  up— to  Boucicault, 
These  amateurs  weren't  competent 

(S.  Wegg)  to  collar  and  throw. 
And  when  the  winter  lime  came  round — 
"  Season  "  *s  a  stagier  phrase — 
The  Am.  Dram.  Ass.  assaulted  one 

Of  the  Bard  of  Avon's  plays. 

'Twas  "  As  You  Like  It  "  that  they  chose  ; 

For  the  leading  lady's  heart 
Was  set  on  playing  Rosalind, 

Or  some  other  page's  part. 
And  the  President  of  the  Am.  Dram.  Ass., 

A  stalwart  dry-goods  clerk. 
Was  cast  for  Orlando,  in  which  role 

He  felt  he'd  make  his  mark. 

"  I  mind  me,"  said  the  President 
(All  thoughtful  was  his  face), 
"  When  Orlando  was  taken  by  Thingummy 
That  C/iarles  was  played  by  Mace. 
Cliarles  hath  not  many  lines  to  speak, 

Nay,  not  a  single  length — 
Oh,  if  find  we  can  a  Mussulman 

(That  is,  a  man  of  strength). 
And  bring  him  on  the  stage  as  Cliarles — 

But  alas,  it  can't  be  did " 

"  It  can,"  replied  the  Treasurer ; 
"  Let's  get  The  Hunky  Kid." 

This  Hunky  Kid  of  whom  they  spoke, 

Belonged  to  the  P.  R. ; 
He  always  had  his  hair  cut  short, 

And  always  had  catarrh. 
His  voice  was  gruff,  his  language  rough, 

His  forehead  villainous  low, 
And  'neath  his  broken  nose  a  vast 

Expanse  of  jaw  did  show. 
He  was  forty-eight  about  the  chest, 

And  his  fore-arm  at  the  mid- 
Die  measured  twenty-one  and  a  half — 

Such  was  The  Hunky  Kid  ! 

The  Am.  Dram.  Ass.,  they  have  engaged 

This  pet  of  the  P.  R. ; 
As  Cliarles  tlu  Wrestler  he's  to  be 

A  bright  particular  star. 
And  when  they  put  the  programme  ont, 

Announce  him  thus  they  did  : 
Orlando Mr.  Romeo  Jones  ; 

Charles Mr.  T.  H.  Kidd. 

The  night  has  come  ;  the  house  is  packed, 

From  pit  to  gallery. 
As  those  who  through  the  curtain  peep 

Quake  inwardly  to  see. 
But  all's  at  sea  behind  the  scenes, 

Why  do  they  fear  and  funk  ? 
Alas,  alas,  The  Hunky  Kid 

Is  lamentably  drunk  ! 

"  Ring  up  !  ring  up  !  "  Orlando  cried, 
"  Or  we  must  cut  the  scene  ; 
For  Charles  tlu  Wrestler  is  imbued 

With  poisonous  benzine; 
And  every  moment  gets  more  drunk 

Than  he  before  has  been." 

The  wrestling  scene  has  come  and  Cliarles 

Is  much  disguised  in  drink  ; 
The  stage  to  him  is  an  inclined  plane, 

The  footlights  make  him  blink. 
Still  strives  he  to  act  well  his  part 

Where  all  the  honor  lies. 
Though  Shakespeare  would  not  in  his  lines 

His  language  recognize. 
Instead  of  "  Come,  where  is  this  young— ?" 

This  man  of  bone  and  brawn, 
He  squares  himself  and  bellows :   "  Time  ! 

Fetch  your  Orlandos  on  ! " 

"  Now,  Hercules  be  thy  speed,  young  man," 

Fair  Rosalind  said  she, 
As  the  two  wrestlers  in  the  ring 

Grapple  right  furiously ; 
But  Charles  the  Wrestler  had  no  sense 

Of  dramatic  propriety. 

He  seized  on  Mr.  Romeo  Jones, 

In  Graco-Roman  style ; 
He  got  what  they  call  a  grape-vine  lock 

On  that  leading  juvenile. 
He  flung  him  into  the  orchestra  ; 

And  the  man  with  the  ophicleide. 
On  whom  he  fell,  he  just  said— well, 

No  matter  what — and  died  ! 

When  once  the  tiger  has  tasted  blood, 

And  found  that  it  is  sweet, 
He  has  a  habit  of  killing  more 

Than  he  can  possibly  eat. 
And  thus  it  was  with  The  Hunky  Kid ; 

In  his  homicidal  blindness. 
He  lifted  his  hand  against  Rosalind, 

Not  in  the  way  of  kindness  ; 
He  chased  poor  Celia  off  at  L., 

At  R.  U.  E.  Le  Beau, 
And  he  put  such  a  head  upon  Duke  Fred, 

In  fifteen  seconds  or  so, 
That  never  a  one  of  the  courtly  train 

Might  his  haughty  master  know. 
********* 
And  that's  precisely  what  came  to  pass. 

Because  the  luckless  carles 
Belonging  to  the  Am.  Dram.  Ass. 

Cast  The  Hunky  Kid  for  Cliarles  ! 


—  Easter  cards— new  and  dainty  designs 
for  '96  at  Cooper's,  746  Market  Street. 


t^.Women-^ 
And  Women  Only 

Are  most  competent  to  fully  appreciate  the  purity, 
sweetness,  and  delicacy  of  Cctictjka  Soap  and  to 
discover  new  uses  for  it  daily. 

In  the  form  of  washes,  solutions,  etc.,  for  dis- 
tressing inflammations,  irritations,  and  weaknesses 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  too  free  or  offensive 
perspiration,  it  has  proved  most  grateful. 

Coticura  Soap  appeals  to  the  refined  and  culti- 
vated everywhere,  as  the  most  effective  skin  puri- 
fying and  beautifying  Boap,  as  well  as  purest  and 
sweetest  for  toilet,  bath,  and  nursery. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  oil  the  principal  cities.  British  depnt- 
F.  Newbebv  k  S1J.-B.  ],  Kinc  Edward-Pt.  London.  Pottib 
Dbdg  &  Cuem.  C  uLi-.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


PUT  the 
PILLS  and 

POWDERS 


ntra  Costa  Co. 
Cal. 


on  the  back  shelf,  and  go 
to  where  Nature,  in  her 
great  wisdom,  has  provided 
a  simple,  pleasant,  rational, 
and    permanent   cure. 


BYRON 

HOT 

SPRINGS 


Good    Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


trainers- 


>  >  * 


patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  noJiJL 
secrets  about  making 
a  cup  of  Ghirai-delli' s 
Cocoa,  j*  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit,  jt  No 
waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any- 
time, as  desired  ;£•  & 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  refreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
32  Cups  for  25c. 


March  23,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Alice  Owen  left  last  Tuesday  to  visit  her  uncle  on 
his  ranch  near  Visalia,  and  will  be  away  about  ten  days. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scolt  left  on  March  13th  for  England, 
and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  will  leave  next  week  to 
occupy  their  cottage  in  Ross  Valley.  In  Jane,  they  will 
go  to  Paris  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden. 
The  latter  were  making  the  NDe  trip  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  nie  Hobart,  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  from  Europe,  last  Saturday.  They 
were  met  by  Mrs.  C.  E.  Lester,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  and 
Miss  Vassault. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  have  been 
at  Paso  Robles  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  returned  from  Europe  last 
Tuesday  evening.  He  will  remain  here  three  weeks,  and 
then  return  to  New  York. 

Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall  is  in  the  south  of  France. 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  and  Master  Horace  Hill  are  at 
Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Miss  J.  Smedbexg,  and  Miss 
Edith  McBean  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Paso 
Robles. 

Miss  Sara  Collier  has  been  at  Villa  Ka  Bel,  her  home 
near  Clear  Lake,  for  the  past  fortnight,  and  has  been  en- 
tertaining the  Misses  Hannah  and  Juliette  Williams,  Miss 
Mary  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  and  family  will  pass 
the  summer  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  returned  to  her  home  in  Bakers- 
field  last  Saturday  after  a  visit  here  of  several  weeks. 

General  and  Mrs.  Edward  Kirkpatrick  left  last  Wed- 
nesday for  Europe,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes 
McLaughlin  are  occupying  Golden  Gate  Cottage  at 
Santa  Cruz,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Painter  and  Miss  Ada  Russell,  of 
Alameda,  have  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to  San 
Antonio,  Tex.,  and  New  Orleans,  La. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson,  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany, rtturoed  from  Belfast,  Ireland,  last  Saturday,  after 
an  absence  of  several  months.  He  will  leave  to-morrow 
for  Sitka,  and  will  then  proceed  overland  to  St.  Michael's 
Station,  Alaska,  where  he  will  remain  until  next  October. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  Alfred  J.  Rich  left  last  Saturday  for  Europe,  and 
will  be  away  two  months. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  has  returned  from  her  trip  to  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Bigelow  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Commander  J.  G.  Green,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard  on  March  26th.  and  ordered 
to  the  command  of  the  Marion,  now  at  Valparaiso,  Chile. 
Commander  D.  W.  Mullan,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  Marion  and  granted  one 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  visiting  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Elliott,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  away  on  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Topeka  and  report  to  the 
governor  of  Kansas  for  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of 

that  State. 

»  ♦  « 

Consul-Gen eral  Mulligan  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  shocked  because  the  "Samoan  king  goes 
about  bare-footed  and  in  the  rather  unroyal  attire 
of  linen  trousers  and  straw  hat.  Samoan  life,  in- 
deed, does  not  seem  to  have  had  the  rose  tint  for 
Mr.  Mulligan  that  it  had  for  Consul-General  Har- 
old Marsh  Sewall.  Says  Leslie's  Weekly:  "Mr. 
Sewall,  in  whom  the  sense  of  the  romantic  is  well 
developed,  used  to  go  out  before  breakfast  to  bathe 
in  the  ocean,  and  pluck  cocoanuts  and  chat  with 
the  dark-skinned  maidens.  It  was  all  the  golden 
age  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe  over  again  to  him,  the 
vernal  spring-time  of  the  world  ;  but  Mr.  Mulligan 
is  frank  enough  to  say  that  he  found  it  stupid,  and 
that  the  appearance  of  a  steamship  was  '  like  the 
arrival  of  Barnum's  circus  in  a  country  village."  " 


H.  C.  Bunner,  the  short-story  writer  and  editor 
of  Puck,  has  been  confined  to  bis  bed  in  a  down- 
town hotel  for  the  past  three  or  four  days.  His 
stay  in  Southern  California  seems  not  to  have  re- 
stored his  health  to  such  an  extent  as  had  been 
thought,  and,  though  he  has  been  careful,  since  he 
arrived  in  this  city,  to  return  from  his  daily  strolls 
before  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  taken 
down  last  Tuesday  with  a  bad  cold.  His  condition, 
however,  though  serious,  is  not  such  as  to  cause  his 
friends  grave  uneasiness,  and  it  is  expected  he  will 
be  up  again  in  a  few  days. 

»  ♦  ■ 

To  the  person  who,  over  the  signature  of  "A 
Warm  Admirer  of  the  Argonaut,"  asks  several 
questions,  we  reply  :  No,  we  do  not  deem  "such 
a  course  improper  and  unjustifiable."  We  think 
that  this  world  is  intended  for  live  people  and  not 
for  dead  ones.  If  A.'s  father  is  dead,  he  is  dead. 
A.'s  postponing  his  marriage  will  not  bring  his 
father  back  to  life  again.  Let  A.  and  his  fiancte 
get  married  if  they  are  in  love,  and  get  married 
now,  for  sometimes  love  passes  and  sometimes 
lovers  die.  

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  become  a  public  reciter  (ac- 
cording to  an  exchange),  and  frequently  receives  as 
much  as  five  hundred  dollars  for  an  evening's  per- 
formance. 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  of  the  world,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  is  said  to  possess  the  largest  treasure  in 
jewels  and  gold  ornaments,  it  being  valued  at  sixty 
millions  of  dollars. 

A  Bostonian  writes  home  from  Cairo:  "The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  are  slaying  in 
the  same  hotel  with  us.  The  duchess  has  three 
rooms — one  for  herself  and  two  for  her  clothes." 

Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  famous  old  Australian 
statesman,  is  selling  his  library  of  five  thousand 
volumes,  in  order  to  pay  his  debts  and  provide  for 
the  wants  of  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him. 

William  Crookes,  the  English  scientist  who  dis- 
covered the  Crookes  tube,  has  been  in  South 
Africa  for  some  time,  and  was  in  Johannesburg 
when  the  news  of  Professor  Roentgen's  discovery 
was  announced. 

A  Kansas  paper  says  that  about  the  only  person 
in  Wichita  who  does  not  go  to  hear  Mrs.  Lease 
preach  is  Mr.  Lease,  her  husband.  This  is  not  be- 
cause of  any  lack  of  interest  on  his  part,  but  be- 
cause Sunday  is  a  very  busy  day  in  his  drug-store 
and  he  can  not  spare  the  time  to  go  to  church. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  who  is  a  near  neighbor 
of  the  Empress  Eugenie  at  Cap  Martin,  is  still  a 
strenuous  walker.-  She  does  her  twelve  miles 
daily,  and  at  a  rapid  rate.  A  male  attendant  strides 
beside  her,  open  book  in  hand,  reading  Homer 
aloud  in  Greek  to  the  lady  of  so  many  original 
whims. 

Sir  Francis  Evans  has  just,  for  the  second  time, 
been  elected  to  Parliament  from  Southampton  at 
a  bye-election.  The  first  time  was  in  1888,  when. 
Sir  Francis  being  in  America,  his  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Samuel  Stevens,  attorney-general  of  New 
York,  carried  on  a  plucky  and  successful  campaign 
in  his  behalf. 

The  wife  of  Dr.  Nansen,  the  explorer,  belongs 
to  a  famous  family.  Her  father,  Michael  Sars.  was 
a  famous  Norwegian  naturalist.  Her  mother  is  the 
sister  of  the  poet  Welhaven.  Mme.  Nansen  is  at 
present  the  leading  concert  singer  in  Norway.  She 
has  a  fine  presence  and  a  melodious  and  carefully 
cultivated  voice. 

The  gossip  is  that  the  queen  intends  to  confer  a 
dukedom  upon  the  Princess  Beatrice,  with  re- 
mainder to  her  sons,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  title 
will  be  Duchess  of  Kent.  Under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  Battenberg  children  will  have  no  higher 
rank  than  that  of  Princes  of  Battenberg,  a  doubtful 
dignity,  and  one  not  recognized  at  Continental 
courts. 

Queen  Victoria  has  commanded  Countess  Feo- 
dore  Gleichen  to  carve  a  bust  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg.  The  countess  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe-Langenburg,  bet- 
ter known  as  Count  Gleichen,  who  was  himself 
famous  as  a  sculptor.  She  has  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy,  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and  the 
New  Gallery. 

The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  who  attained  his  ninetieth 
birthday  the  other  day,  is  "  the  most  picturesque 
figure  in  England's  aristocracy."  His  lordship 
wears  the  bottle-green  coat  and  high-roll  collar  of 
the  last  generation,  in  spite  of  the  protests  of  his 
family.  Earl  Mansfield  is  said  to  be  the  earl  whom 
Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  limned  in  the  old  and  eccen- 
tric nobleman  of  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy." 

The  betrothal  of  the  daughter  of  the  Due  de 
Chartres  to  the  Due  de  Magenta,  son  and  heir  of 
the  late  Marshal  MacMahon,  creates  more  inter- 
est than  any  other  Orleanist  marriage  for  a  genera- 
tion. It  is  the  first  time  that  the  Bourbon  royalty 
has  entered  into  relations  with  the  Bonapartist 
family.  Inasmuch  as  neither  has  any  dynastic 
chance  which  he  could  pawn  for  a  ten-dollar  bill, 
interest  in  the  subject  is  purely  academic. 

Emmanuel  Arago,  whose  eighty-four  years  have 
not  dimmed  the  clearness  of  his  fine  eyes,  has  writ- 
ten five  or  six  volumes  of  his  reminiscences.  His 
memory  goes  back  to  a  day  when  he  went  into  the 
room  of  his  father,  Francois  Arago,  Director  of  the 
Observatoire,  His  father  lifted  him  in  his  arms  to 
kiss  him,  but  dropped  him  without  kissing  him  at 
the  report  of  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  square. 
Marshal  Ney  had  been  shot  and  killed. 

Ambroise  Thomas  had  at  Argenteuil  a  palace 
which  he  named  Elsinore,  in  enthusiastic  reminis- 
cence of  Hamlet.  The  King  of  Hanover  made  a 
present  to  him  of  an  iron  gate  which  had  been  at 
Elsinore.  After  the  siege  of  Paris,  Ambroise 
Thomas  rushed  anxiously  to  Argenteuil,  expecting 
to  find  his  palace  in  ruins  ;  but  its  Elsinore  gate 
even  was  intact,  and  under  the  door  was  a  Prussian 
lieutenant's  visiting-card,  on  which  was  written  in 
pencil,  as  an  explanation  of  Ambroise  Thomas's 
good  fortune  :  "  I  am  Meyerbeer's  nephew." 

The  death  is  announced  in  Paris  of  Sarah  Brown, 
the  beautiful  artists'  model,  whose  appearance  in 
the  costume  of  Eve  at  the  Quat'-z-arts  ball  precipi- 


tated the  students'  riot  of  three  or  four  years  ago. 
She  had  to  serve  a  term  in  prison  for  her  offense, 
and  her  career  as  a  model  was  ended.  First  she 
tried  the  cafis-ckantants ,  then  the  rdle  of  Sarah 
Brown  in  a  play — in  which  she  again  appeared 
almost  au  naturel.  But  she  had  no  voice  and  soon 
sank  into  obscurity.  A  fortnight  ago  she  disap- 
peared from  the  brasseries,  where  she  used  latterly 
to  drink  bocks  with  the  students  and  tell  stories  of 
her  past  career,  and  inquiry  discovered  the  fact  that 
she  had  died  in  poverty. 

No  small  part  of  King  Menelek's  success  in  keep- 
ing Abyssinia  free  against  the  assaults  of  Italian 
arms  and  diplomacy  is  ascribable  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  wife,  Empress  Taoti.  She  is  Menelek's  cousin 
and,  like  him,  claims  descent  from  King  Solomon 
and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  was  affianced  to 
Menelek  in  her  girlhood,  but  Emperor  Theodoros 
made  her  his  own  wife  ;  and  she  was  married  and 
lost  her  husband  by  divorce  or  death  five  times  be- 
fore she  met  Menelek  again  and  was  married  to 
him  in  1885,  she  being  thirty-five  years  old  at  the 
time.  She  possesses  a  large  and  costly  Parisian 
wardrobe,  but  she  prefers  to  wear  the  serai-bar- 
baric costume  of  her  country. 

When  Colonel  John  Jacob  Astor  was  coming 
back  from  the  Atlanta  Exposition  with  the  rest  of 
Governor  Morton's  staff,  at  Manassas  Cut  the  en- 
gine broke  down,  and  the  engineer  could  not  repair 
the  break.  Colonel  Astor  came  forward,  looked 
the  engine  over,  and  then,  getting  down  on  his 
hands  and  knees,  crawled  under  it.  He  worked 
away  for  a  few  minutes,  while  the  engineer  looked 
on,  and  then  he  crawled  out  and  said  that  the  break 
was  repaired.  The  engineer  was  incredulous,  but 
an  examination  showed  him  that  the  engine  was 
again  in  condition  to  continue  on  her  trip.  "Do 
you  know  who  that  man  is  ?  "  a  by-stander  asked 
the  engineer.  "  Some  official  of  the  road,"  he  re- 
plied. "No.  He  is  John  Jacob  Astor."  "Oh, 
g'wan,"  said  the  engineer,  "  don't  give  me  anything 
like  that."  Later,  Mr.  Astor  remarked  that  he 
knew  enough  about  locomotive   engines  to  build 

one. 

.  ♦  ■ 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  Fiesta  celebra- 
tion at  Los  Angeles,  especially  for  Eastern  people, 
is  the  flower  parade.  This  event  comes  near  the 
close  of  the  great  festival,  Saturday  afternoon, 
April  25th,  when  the  crowd  is  greatest,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm is  at  its  height.  To  Santa  Barbara  be- 
longs the  honor  of  first  establishing  this  custom 
in  Southern  California ;  and  the  flower  festival 
parades  of  that  city  were  great  and  notable  events 
for  their  first  beginnings.  The  Santa  Barbara 
Festival  precedes  La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  this 
year  one  week,  and  there  are  thousands  of  tourists, 
as  well  as  residents  of  Southern  California,  who 
are  planning  to  attend  both  celebrations.  The 
premiums  offered  in  the  Fiesta  flower  parade  aggre- 
gate nearly  $1,500.  For  example,  in  some  classes 
they  run  as  follows  :  Floats — 1st  premium,  5100  ; 
2d,  $60  ;  3d,  $25.  Six-in-hands — 1st  premium, 
S75  ;  2d,  $50  ;  3d,  520.  Four-in-hands — 1st  pre- 
mium, $60 ;  2d,  $40 ;  3d,  $15.  A  considerable 
amount  of  quiet  rivalry  exists  among  the  owners  of 
fine  equipages  in  Los  Angeles  to  work  out  the 
finest  designs  and  secure  the  honor  as  well  as  the 
reward  of  a  first  prize.  There  is  also  a  lively  but 
good  -  natured  spirit  of  emulation  between  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  and  those  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara as  to  which  shall  offer  their  visitors  the  finest 
and  most  artistic  entertainment.  The  flower 
parades  of  this  year  are  likely  to  be  the  grandest 
and  most  memorable  ever  shown  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  William  A.  Slater's  steam-yacht  Eleanor  ar- 
rived in  New  London,  Conn.,  a  few  days  ago,  hav- 
ing completed  the  tour  of  the  world,  and  covered  a 
distance  of  42,406  miles.  The  yacht,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Slater  and  a  few  friends  on  board,  was  in 
San  Francisco  some  two  months  ago,  and  the 
party  was  extensively  entertained  during  their  stay. 
They  left  the  yacht  in  this  city  and  returned  home 
by  rail,  and  it  was  after  that — when  three  days  out 
of  San  Francisco,  to  be  exact — that  the  yacht  met 
with  her  only  mishap  of  consequence,  the  loss  of 
two  propeller  blades,  which  were  repaired  at  San- 
tiago.  

Special  Xotice. 

Being  anxious  to  close  out  my  entire  stock  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  as  well  as 
watches,  fine  jewelry,  silverware,  etc.,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I  offer  them  at  lower  figures  than  first 
quality  articles  of  this  description  have  ever  been 
sold  in  this  city.  A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter  Street, 
Lick  House  Block.  

—  An  addition  to  California's  resources 
is  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  mild,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cents  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 

»  ♦■  * 

—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


PERFUME 

■  MURRAY  &LANMAN'S 
^FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF,TDILET  AND  8ATH 


HARUM-SCARUM 

CIRCUS  ADVERTISING 

AND  NOISY  TALK 

Do  not  niake  high  grade  wheels. 
Buy  a  Bicycle  as  you  would  any 
fine  piece  of  machinery. 

Investigate  the  quality  and  work- 
manship of  all  wheels  ;  huy  the  one 
that,  in  your  judgment,  shows  the 
finest  work  and  our  wheels  will 
undoubtedly  determine  your  '96 
mount. 

TRIBUNE.  W1NT0N.  FEATHERSTONE. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST    AGENTS. 


There's  a  store  in  town  where 
all  the  plain  substantial  things 
are  out  of  sight  and  the  pretty 
things  are  conspicuous  ;  so  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  store  had  nothing 
but  pretty  things  in  it. 

That's  dockers'  stationery 
store. 

Just  like  Crockers'  engraving  : 
the  beauty  is  on  top  ;  and,  when 
you  look  closely,  you  see  that 
nothing  is  overlooked. 

Cards,  invitations,  announcements,  etc 
227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and    Curios 

A   SPECIALTY. 

116  STJTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
them  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  Pl'BLISHI>G  CO., 
213  Grant  Avenue. 


I    Lay  It   Down. 


and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  corks 
drying  and  the  Ale  losing  its  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  "  Stand  it  up  to 
Settle";  we  "settle"  it.  There  is  no 
sediment  in  the  bottles. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

Brewers  and  Bottlers  of  the  Celebrated 

,  EVANS'  ALE 

E    Hudson,  New  York.      Founded  1786.    3 
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Flower  Festivals, 


I  Fiestas, 
Rose  Carnivals, 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thing that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 


REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


Bicycle  Riding  academies 

or  THE  HIGHEST  ORDER  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SERVICE  ARE  CONOUCTEO  AT  THESE  COW 
VENIENT    LOCATIONS: 

New  York:  030-045.  8th  Ave. 
Chicago:  85  fladtson  St. 
Boston:  174  Columbus  Ave. 
Brooklvn:  342-344  Flatbush  A\e. 
Washington:  1325. 14th  St., N.W. 
Detroit:  201  Woodward  Ave. 

ONLY    THE      HIGHEST     GRADE     WHEELS     MADE 

RAMBLER    BICYCLES 

areused.   Salesrooms  and  renting  departments  attached. 

Purchasers  taught  to  ride  free.     Handsome  catalogues 

^application.       GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tarney,  1335  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


3ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

-t  and  Stoclrton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Gotham  (at  a  ball  in  Chicago)—"  Who  are 
those  men  talking  to  Mrs.  Maney  ?  "  Miss  Lake- 
side— "  Her  husband." — Puck. 

"Say,  Wilkins,  that  five-dollar  bill  you  loaned 
me  last  night  was  a  counterfeit."  "Well,  you 
said  you  wanted  it  bad." — New  York  Herald. 

"  I  wonder  if  that  report  is  true  about  the  Vice- 
President  ?  "  "  What  is  it  ?  "  "  They  say  that  at 
the  end  of  his  term  he  will  reenter  public  life." — 
Puck. 

"  I  just  saw  a  man  slip  on  a  banana-peel,  and  he 
came  up  smiling  and  never  said  an  unpleasant 
word."  "  I  guess  he  must  be  learning  to  ride  a 
bike." — Puck. 

Miss  Smashum — "  I  don't  care  for  men  ;  in  fact, 
I've  already  said  'no'  to  seven  of  them."  Miss 
Comely  —  "Indeed,  what  were  they  selling?"— 
Adams  Freeman. 

Little  Billy—"  What  is  meant  by  the  Indian  res- 
ervation, ma?"  His  mother — "Their  disinclina- 
tion to  talk,  of  course.  Will  you  neverjlearn  ?  " — 
Roxbury  Gazette. 

Tourist  (in  the  mountains) — "Shall  I  be  safer 
here  on  foot  or  on  your  mule  ?  "  "  On  my  mule,  of 
course,  for  I  shall  be  careful  that  nothing  happens 
to  it." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  You  know,  Miss  Clotilde,  how  deeply  I  love 
and  respect  you.  Will  you  be  mine?"  "  But  I 
have  already  told  you  no,  a  week  ago."  "Great 
heavens,  was  that  you  ?  " — Fhegende  Blatter. 

Critics  of  the  melodrama  :  Jimmy — "  Say,  de  de- 
tectives wuz  no  good,  wuz  they  ?  "  Tommy — 
"  Dey  were  dead  slow.  I  wuz  onto  de  feller  what 
killed  de  old  man,  right  from  de  start." — Puck. 

The  hawk  was  dozing.  "  You  look,"  said  the 
jay,  from  a  safe  distance,  "as  if  you  were  full." 
"  Well,"  the  hawk  admitted,  "  I  have  just  been 
having  a  little  lark  that  was  a  bird." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  I  had  a  couple  of  minutes  to  spare,"  said  Mr. 
Ternal  Bore  to  Mr.  Bizzy  Day,  "so  I  thought  I'd 
drop  in  on  you."  "Good  enough  1  "  replied  Mr. 
Day,  effusively  ;  "  sit  right  down  and  tell  me  all  you 
know." — Puck. 

The  cannibal  chief— "We  will  open  the  cere- 
monies by  stabbing  the  victim,  then  each  in  turn 
will  drink  his  life's  blood  as  it  pours  forth."  The 
victim — "  It  looks  as  if  I  am  to  be  stuck  for  the 
drinks." — Truth. 

Dolly — "  I  hear  Mary  Antique  was  a  great  belle 
at  the  dance  the  other  evening.  She  told  me  she 
danced  every  dance."  Polly — "Oh,  yes.  Mary's 
just  the  kind  of  a  girl  to  be  a  belle  at  a  leap-year 
dance." — Bazar. 

Hobson — "  I  never  in  all  my  life  saw  a  man  who 
could  so  readily  guess  riddles  and  conundrums  as 
that  Henry  Peck."  Dobson — "  No  wonder  !  Just 
think  of  the  practice  he  has.  His  wife  keeps  him 
guessing  all  the  time." — Puck. 

"  Isn't  this  line  incomplete  ?  "  asked  the  foreman 
of  the  rural  editor.  "What  line?"  "This — 
where  it  says:  '  Alexandre  Dumas,  JUs." "  "The 
bill,"  replied  the  editor,  without  looking  up  ;  "  '  fills 
the  bill,'  you  fool,  you  !  " — Atlanta  Constitution. 

"The  saloon,"  said  the  Prohibitionist  boarder, 
"  kills  more  men  every  year  than  war."  "  Why 
shouldn't  it ?"  asked  the  Cheerful  Idiot  ;  "it  gets 
better  action,  so  to  speak.  In  battle,  only  one  ball 
out  of  every  eighty-five  takes  effect." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  The  audience  is  calling  for  you,"  said  the 
young  tragedian's  manager.  "Are  you  sure  I'm 
the  person  they  want?"  "Of  course."  "Well, 
go  out  and  study  the  expressions  on  their  faces  and 
tell  me  what  you  think  they  want  with  me." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Before  they  are  married,"  said  the  Cornfed 
Philosopher,  "  it  usually  takes  him  at  least  half  an 
hour  to  tear  himself  away  from  her  presence." 
"  And  after  ?  "  queried  the  neophyte.  "  About  the 
same  length  of  time.  You  see,  then  she  has  to  tell 
him  of  ever  so  many  things  she  wants  him  to  bring 
home." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Hardtack — "  Well,  what  we  want  is  a  night 
watchman  that'll  watch.  Alert  and  on  the  qui  vive 
for  the  slightest  noise  or  indications  of  burglars. 
Somebody  that  can  sleep  with  one  eye  and  both 
ears  open,  and  not  afraid  to  tackle  anything. 
See  ?  "  Mose  Jackson  (tremulously) — "  I  see,  boss. 
I'll  send  mah  wife  around." — Judge. 


—  Sufferers  from  Coughs,  Sore  Throat, 
etc.,  should  be  constantly  supplied  with  "Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches." 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

■    ♦ — ■ 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Tall,  Fat,  Stout 

And  lean  men  and  women  wear 
Goodyear  Welt  Shoes,  because 
they're  better  than  hand-sewed 
shoes  and  cost  less.  *'  Foot 
Comfort "  tells  you  all  about 

Goodyear    Welt    Shoes. 

Goodyear  Wc-lts  are  leather  shoes,  not  rubber.  41 

GOODYEAR    SHOE   MACH'Y   CO..  BOSTON. 
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cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1896 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice -a-Weet  N.  Y.  "World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  "Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'B  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Yogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 10.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST-SUPPER. 

"By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected 
Cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided  for  our  breakfast  and  sup- 
per a  delicately  flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us 
many  heavy  doctors*  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of 
such  articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually 
built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to 
disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around 
us  ready  to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We 
may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well 
fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a  properly  nourished  frame." 
— Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  mDk.  Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  Grocers,  labeled  thus : 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.  (Ltd.), 
Homoeopathic  Chemistg,  London,  England. 


.automatic  SKIRT  SUPPORTER 
STOP     _     / 
IT 

NO  SAFE~TY"PINS  }      Sterling  SilTer,  We.      Etn^ 
No    handling,    "Works  \  cm  Silver,  20e.     DesdBJack, 
L    '  Nickel  or  SUrer  Finish,  15e. 
At  stores  or  mailed  on  receipt 
ofprice.     AgeaUwanted. 
137  PemrlSt.,  Boston,  Jlasa. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener- — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


)  itself.  Fits  any  belt. 
[  New.PaintvandEeau- 
f  tiful  Desiphs. 

s.  j.  a-  w.  o.  snraoss. 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailoss, 
632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


IHOOPiNG: 
COUGH 
CROUP 


t  Can  be  cured 


by! 


ROCHE'S  HERBAL 

♦  EMBROCATION 

■♦  The  celebrated  andeffectualEng-) 
j  lish  cure,  without  internal  ma 
I  cine.     W.  EDWARD  &  SON,  ] 

♦  Props., Lond on. Eng.  Wholesale, 
I  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO., New  York  \ 


BONSSTSIjIj    e*s    CO. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS   ; 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping. 


401-403  Sansome  St. 


T/ie  Monarch  of 
greakfasf  foods 

THEJOHNT. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENT" 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  now  been  in  session 
An  American  ever  smce  tne  second  Tuesday  in  last  De- 
Congress  for  cember,  nearly  four  months.  Up  to  date,  it 
Foreign  Affairs.  ^  practically  done  nothing  except  to  talk. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  remedy  the  disorder  in  the  finances. 
It  has  not  attempted  to  cope  with  any  of  the  problems  which 
re  distressing  the  country.  It  has  not  even  passed  the 
Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  which  might  have  given  some  assist- 
ance to  our  prostrated  interests.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  apparently  considered  that  its  duty  is  to  take  care 
of  the  interests  of  foreign  countries  rather  than  of  our  own. 
The  Armenian  massacres  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  Venezuelan 
boundary  in  South  America,  the  Cuban  insurrection  in 
the  West  Indies — to  these  disturbed  foreigners  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  given  most  of  its  time.  But 
to  the  disturbed  Americans  in  the  United  States  the  Con- 
gress has  given  no  attention  whatever. 

Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  in  a  speech  a  few  days  ago, 
remarked  that  the  petitions  from  business  men  requesting 
the  Senate  to  be  less   fiery  in  its  foreign  policy  "merited 


only  contempt."     Senator  Morgan  then  proceeded  to  speak 
with  much  scorn  of  business  men.     Senator  Mills,  of  Texas, 
also    referring   to  the  objections  of    boards   of  trades  and 
chambers   of  commerce,  quoted  the  words  of  Goldsmith  :  j 
"  Honor  fails  when  commerce  long  prevails."     The  general  i 
tone  of  the  Senate  seems   to  be  that  the  business  men  of 
this  country  have  no  rights,  and  that  it  is  to  be  run  only  - 
by  politicians.     Permit  us  to  point  out   to  these  clamorous  ; 
gray-beards  that  nearly  all  of  us  in  this  country  are  business  I 
men  ;  that  most  of  us  make  our  bread  and  butter  by  busi-  j 
ness ;  and  that  it  is  only  windy  politicians  like  Morgan  and  ; 
Mills  who  make  their  bread  and  butter  by  the  sweat  of  their  ' 
jaws.     The  business  men  of  this  country  pay  the  wages  of 
Senators  Mills  and  Morgan,  and  they  are  getting  tired  of  \ 
paying  them  for  attending  to  other  people's  business  instead  J 
of  to  our  own. 

Late  dispatches  from  Washington,  under  date   of  March  j 
24th,  state  that  "  the  conferrees  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  j 
Cuban  resolutions  held  a  session  to-day,  but,  without  reaching  | 
a  conclusion,  adjourned.     The  entire  time  of  the  conference  . 
was  spent  in  fruitlessly  canvassing  the  Cuban  resolutions."  ; 
This  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  | 
have   been   doing  for  the  last  two  months.     The  country  is  ; 
tired  of  this  playing  to   the  gallery.     There  are  more  im-  [ 
portant  things  before  the  Congress  of  the  United    States 
than  the  slaughter  in  Armenia,  the  Venezuelan  boundary,  or  \ 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba.     There  are  questions  which  con-  ; 
cern  ourselves  and  our  material  interests.     When  these  are 
attended  to,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  look  out  for  the 
material  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  such  senators  as  Sher- 
man and  Lodge  find  it  difficult  to  explain  their  conduct  at  the 
present  session.  Even  in  the  Senate  itself  there  is  marked 
dissatisfaction  over  the  conduct  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  handled  the  Cuban 
question.  Hence  it  is  that  the  forces  which  Senator  Sher- 
man was  able  to  rally  around  him  at  first  are  slowly  melting 
away.  It  is  openly  gossiped  in  the  cloak-rooms  of  the 
Senate  that  Chairman  Sherman  is  utterly  incompetent  to 
deal  with  the  Cuban  question,  or  any  other  important  interna- 
tional question.  He  has  always  devoted  himself  to  financial 
matters.  He  has  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  has  never  studied  them  with  the  attention  necessary 
to  equip  him  for  such  official  business.  One  of  the  best- 
informed  correspondents  in  Washington  is  Walter  Wellman, 
correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times- Herald.  He  says  : 
"  Chairman  Sherman  never  possessed  the  temperament 
properly  fitting  him  for  the  consideration  of  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  not  been  well  for  some  time,  and  his  in- 
creasing infirmities  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  give 
careful  study  to  foreign  questions.  The  manner  in  which 
Senator  Sherman  permitted  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
a  trick  translation  of  a  more  or  less  faked  book  on  Cuba  is 
pathetic.  It  is  more  pathetic  because  Mr.  Sherman,  with  : 
singular  blindness,  imposed  this  mass  of  falsehood  upon  the 
Senate  and  the  country." 

Another  instance  of  Senator  Sherman's  blundering  is  fur- 
nished by  the  same  correspondent,  who  says  :  "  In  the  tariff 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  March  14th,  it  appeared  that  Mr. 
Sherman  was  wholly  in  error  when  he  stated  yesterday  that 
confidential  information  from  the  State  Department  concern- 
ing Cuba  had  been  laid  before  the  committee."  This  cor- 
roborates what  the  Argonaut  said  when  it  asserted  that  there 
was  absolutely  no  official  information  before  the  Senate  con- 
cerning the  state  of  affairs  in  Cuba.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  therefore,  that  the  people  of  the  country  are  growing  \ 
impatient  when  such  a  man  as  Senator  Sherman  is  taking  up  | 
the  time  of  the  Senate  with  fake  stories  from  irresponsible 
sources  about  foreign  affairs.  It  looks  now  as  if  Mr.  Sher- 
man, from  personal  reasons  and  through  wounded  pride, 
is  endeavoring  to  force  the  Senate  into  passing  his 
Cuban  resolutions,  even  although  they  are  based  upon  false  j 
premises. 

While  all  this  time  is  being  wasted  on  foreign  affairs,  the 
Senate  is  doing  nothing  about  domestic  affairs.  The  Appro- 
priation  Bill  is  still  hanging  fire  in  committee.    The  only  im-  I 


portant  bills  that  have  been  passed  are  the  General  De- 
ficiency Bill,  the  Army  Bill,  the  Diplomatic  Bill,  and  the 
Pension  Appropriation.  The  Agricultural  Bill  is  in  confer- 
ence, the  Indian  and  Legislative  Bills  are  in  the  Senate 
Committee,  the  Post-Office  Bill  has  passed  the  House,  but 
not  the  Senate,  and  the  Fortifications  and  Naval  Bills  are 
not  yet  reported  from  the  House  committees.  The  Sundry- 
Civil  Bill  has  not  yet  been  reported. 

It  is  the  belief  of  most  long-headed  men  that  the  reason 
Congress  riots  in  this  windy  war-talk  is  because  its  members 
fear  to  touch  the  grave  questions  which  now  harass  us  in 
regard  to  the  finances  and  the  tariff ;  that  the  members  are 
engaged  in  this  buncombe  business  for  purely  Presidential 
purposes.  The  Presidential  bee  is  buzzing  around  the  bon- 
nets of  many  men,  both  in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  these  blood- an  d-thunder  orators  are  vex- 
ing the  ears  of  the  country.  But  Congress  might  as  well 
give  it  up  and  go  home.  Sherman  and  the  other  Republican 
leaders  can  dismiss  all  thought  of  Presidential  nominations. 
There  is  but  one  cry  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  for 
McKinley.  The  venerable  gentlemen  in  the  Senate  whose 
voices  have  been  "still  for  war"  for  the  purpose  of  working 
up  booms,  may  as  well  forbear.  There  is  but  one  Presi- 
dential boom  in  the  United  States  to-day,  and  that  is  the 
boom  of  William  McKinley. 

As  for  the  gentlemen  on  the  Democratic  side,  in  both 
Senate  and  House,  the  field  is  still  open  to  them  ;  but  inas- 
much as  it  is  not  of  the  slighest  importance  which  Demo- 
crat is  nominated,  inasmuch  as  no  Democratic  nominee  can 
be  elected,  the  Democratic  buncombe  orators  might  as  well 
join  their  Republican  brothers,  shut  up,  and  go  home, 
too. 

The  Comstock  Lode  is  ruled  by  thieves  at  the  top  and  by  a 
Nevada  Ruled  lawless  mob  at  the  bottom.  The  two  sets 
by  thieves  are  in  partnership.     The  privileges    of  the 

and  Mobs.  thieves  having  been  threatened,  the  mob  has 

been  called  upon,  and  its  response  demonstrates  its  readi- 
ness to  do  its  share  toward  preserving  the  criminal  status 
quo.  The  seizure  of  Superintendent  Tangerman  of  the 
Hale  &  Norcross  Mine  by  the  Miners'  Union,  and  his  forci- 
ble expulsion  from  Virginia  City  under  warning  of  death 
should  he  return,  surprises  nobody  who  understands  the  sit- 
uation there.  The  outrage  is  a  direct  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  ownership  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross.  Several 
weeks  ago  the  dissatisfied  stockholders,  under  the  leadership 
of  Jeremiah  Lynch,  secured  control,  elected  a  new  direct- 
orate, appointed  a  new  superintendent,  and  provided  for  a 
radical  reduction  of  the  cost  of  managing  and  working  the 
property.  This  innovation  meant  several  things.  One  was 
that  the  old  methods  of  operating  the  Hale  &  Norcross  would 
be  thoroughly  investigated.  Another  and  more  important 
thing  was  that  the  Comstock  had  been  invaded  by  new- 
comers, whose  advent  necessarily  threatened  the  stability  of 
the  whole  system  under  which  the  mines  of  the  lode  and  the 
stockholders  have  been  looted  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
That  measures  even  the  most  desperate  should  be  resorted 
to  in  order  to  avert  this  calamity  need  not  astonish.  A  ring 
of  office-holders  in  Virginia  City  and  a  ring  of  office-holders 
and  operators  in  San  Francisco,  threatened  in  common,  have 
made  common  cause.  The  Hale  8c  Norcross  having  been 
captured,  the  fruits  of  victory  must  be  denied  the  captors, 
and  all  others  frightened  away  from  like  invasions  of  the 
Comstock. 

The  Miners'  Union  was  pushed  to  the  front.  Under  the 
pretext  that  the  new  superintendent,  Tangerman,  was 
objectionable,  the  men  struck  work  and  abandoned  the 
mine.  The  union,  though  urged  by  Lynch  and  his  associates 
to  do  so,  refused  to  specify  wherein  Tangerman  had  ever 
offended  against  union  rules.  It  was  enough  that  the  royal 
displeasure  should  be  signified.  So  the  mine  has  remained 
closed. 

The  interest  of  the  union  in  serving  the  ousted  manage- 
ment of  the  Hale  &  Norcross,  and  of  the  managers  of 
other  mines  who  want  to  escape  ousting,  is  obvious. 
Heretofore,  when  it   has  been  suggested  that  miners 
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are  too  high  on  the  Comstock,  the  answer  has  been  that  re- 
trenchment had  better  begin  at  the  other  end — that  super- 
fluous officials  be  eliminated  and  fancy  salaries  reduced.  It 
has  been  a  good  answer,  but  conveyed  a  false  impression, 
since  it  implied  that  if  the  reforms  indicated  should  be  un- 
dertaken the  miners  would  accept  more  modern  wages. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  intention  of  the  union. 
Wages  have  come  down  everywhere  else,  including  all  the 
mining-camps  of  Nevada,  but  on  the  Comstock  they  have 
remained  at  four  dollars  a  day,  as  in  the  bonanza  era.  Two 
causes  account  for  this — an  understanding  between  the 
union  and  the  looters,  and  fear  of  the  miners.  There 
never  has  been  any  concealment  about  the  determination  of 
the  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill  Miners'  Union  to  maintain 
wages  at  all  hazards.  Dread  of  murder  and  arson  has 
stayed  the  sacrilegious  hand  that  otherwise  might  be  tempted 
to  touch  them.  The  sheriff  is  always  a  member  of  the 
union.  No  man  can  be  elected  to  any  office  who  is  not  sub- 
ject to  the  miners.  The  militia  is  in  their  hands.  When 
the  machinery  of  the  law  is  not  adequate  to  serve  them  they 
freely  go  outside  of  the  law,  and  the  thought  of  punishment 
is  laughed  at.  The  courts,  the  police,  the  armories  are 
theirs.  They  know  that  the  lode  is  played  out  as  a  great 
gambling  game,  and  that  sooner  or  later  it  must  either  be 
abandoned  or  worked  on  business  principles.  That  can 
not  be  done  while  managers  are  permitted  to  steal  and 
miners  to  draw  present  wages.  They  are  resolved,  there- 
fore,  to  delay  the  coming  of  a  system  of  honest  working  as 
long  as  possible.  Hence  the  apparently  capricious  objec- 
tions to  Superintendent  Tangerman. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  crisis  has  been  precipitated 
which  will  bring  to  a  close  the  reign  of  brigands  and  brutes 
on  the  Comstock.  Whether  the  mines  there  shall  be 
operated  or  not  is  a  comparatively  small  matter,  and  the 
question  of  what  miners  shall  be  paid  is  one  of  business 
moment  only.  But  it  is  not  a  small  matter  that  the  princi- 
pal town  of  an  American  State  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a 
mob,  that  in  broad  day  that  mob  should  seize  an  unoffend- 
ing citizen,  carry  him  through  the  principal  streets,  and 
order  him  from  the  county,  all  with  a  boldness  as  open  and 
authoritative  as  if  the  mob  were  a  regularly  organized 
army  engaged  in  legitimate  warfare.  Under  existing  con- 
ditions in  Nevada,  any  attempt  to  visit  legal  penalties  upon 
this  criminal  mob  will  be  a  false  pretense — as  false  as  the 
pretense  of  the  miners'  sheriff  of  Virginia  City  when  he 
went,  grinning,  through  the  form  of  calling  on  the  cowed 
citizens  to  aid  him  in  enforcing  the  laws  which  his  constitu- 
ents elected  him  to  ignore.  Nevada  is,  thanks  to  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Miners'  Union,  denied  a  republican  form  of 
government.  That  is  a  fact  which  concerns  the  people  of 
the  whole  United  States. 

Mr.  Lynch  and  his  associates  had  business  motives  only 
in  securing  control  of  the  Hale  &  Norcross  Mine.  The  de- 
nial to  them  by  the  Miners'  Union  of  the  right  to  conduct 
their  business,  and  to  place  it  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  man  of  their  selection,  has  created  a  situation  which 
transforms  them  into  representatives  of  principles  which 
must  be  enforced  if  civilized  society  is  to  be  maintained. 
They  stand  now  for  law  and  order,  personal  liberty,  and  the 
security  of  property.  The  Argonaut  trusts  that,  as  citizens, 
they  appreciate  this,  and  that  they  will  stand  by  their  rights. 
Their  appeal  will  be  idle  if  it  is  made  to  the  courts  of 
Nevada.  They  are  citizens  of  this  State,  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  property  by  a  Nevada  mob.  It  is  an  interstate 
question.  The  Federal  Government  should  come  to  their 
aid.     The  blue  coats  are  needed  in  Virginia  City. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Miners'  Union,  by  its  lawless  out- 
rage upon  Superintendent  Tangerman,  has  challenged  its 
own  fate.  Not  until  that  organization  of  insolent  ruffians 
hat;  been  broken  up,  and  treated  as  the  Molly  Maguires  of 
Pennsylvania  were  treated,  will  the  Comstock  mines  be  hon- 
estly worked,  or  the  peaceable  people  of  Nevada  be  freed 
from  a  tyranny  intolerable  in  its  ignorant  and  ferocious  bru- 
tality. 

The  Argonaut  hopes  to  see  trouble  in  Virginia  City — 
trouble  so  serious  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  order  out  the  troops  to  quell  it.  Then  we  shall  have  an 
end  of  the  Miners'  Union,  an  end  of  the  system  of  rule  by 
thieves  on  top  and  a  mob  at  the  bottom  which  now  disgraces 
Nevada. 


of  an  "  artist "  on  a  Minneapolis  daily.  It  represented  a 
preposterous  female  figure  in  an  impossible  attitude  enlight- 
ening an  apocryphal  world.  The  depths  of  mediocrity  to 
which  the  newspaper  "  artists  "  descended  were  as  amusing 
as  they  were  melancholy.  But  we  would  recommend 
to  the  Fourth  Estate,  if  it  desires  a  picture  which  will 
typify  "The  Press,"  to  take  the  double-page  cartoon 
in  the  number  of  Life  published  on  March  19th.  This 
represents  a  figure  in  the  middle  of  an  imposing  city  square. 
It  is  a  horrible,  epicene  creation,  with  a  face  something  be- 
tween ^hat  of  a  Medusa  and  an  Irish  hod-carrier.  Around 
its  base  are  the  trampled  bodies  of  its  victims,  while  the 
bowed  forms  of  weeping  women  and  the  inanimate  forms  of 
suicide  men  act  as  supporters.  Not  far  from  it  is  a  fair 
white  marble  statue  of  Justice,  which  is  bedaubed  with  mud, 
while  the  figure  typifying  "  The  Press "  is  gathering  from 
the  filth  at  its  base  handfuls  of  mud  to  hurl  at  the  pass- 
ers-by. In  the  middle  distance  are  the  figures  of  decent 
people,  mud-bedabbled,  recoiling  in  affright  at  the  figure  of 
"  The  Press."  In  the  background  are  to  be  seen  terrified 
citizens  fleeing  for  the  tall  timber.  The  design  is  a  striking 
one,  and  we  commend  it  to  our  esteemed  contemporary,  the 
Fourth  Estate,  as  being  one  that  most  correctly  typifies 
"  The  Press  "  as  it  is  viewed  by  intelligent  Americans. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Fourth  Estate,  a  "journal  pub- 
Ax  allegorical  ''shed  for  newspaper  men,"  there  was  given 


Figure  of 
'The  Press." 


the  result  of  a  competition  "  for  an  artistic 
design  typifying  '  The  Press.' "  The  com- 
petition was  confined  to  newspaper  "  artists,"  and  the  result 
was  certainly  peculiar.  A  number  of  designs  were  sent  in, 
and  three  well-known  editors  were  appointed  as  judges. 
The  judges  were  forced  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the 
designs  were  none  of  them  good,  but  they  gave  the  prize, 
:ne  hundred  dollars,  to  the  one  which  seemed,  in  their  opin- 
..  to  be  the  least  bad.     This  came  from  the  surging  brain 


Recently  the  Argonaut  printed  an  editorial  article  on  the 

.  T  refusal    of    American    life  -  insurance    com- 

Ambkican  Insur- 
ance Companies    panies  to  comply  with  the  regulations  of  the 
in  Prussia.  Prussian  Government,  which  insisted  upon 

its  right  to  inspect  their  business  methods,  their  resources 
and  financial  management,  as  in  the  case  of  German  com- 
panies. Three  companies,  the  New  York  Life,  Equitable, 
and  Mutual,  declined  to  submit  to  this  supervision.  There- 
upon the  Prussian  Government  decided  to  exclude  them 
from  doing  business  in  its  territory.  The  Argonaut  re- 
marked that  the  American  companies  must  have  something 
to  conceal,  else  they  would  not  object  to  supervision  against 
which  German  companies  did  not  complain.  Our  article 
has  caused  some  stir  in  the  journalistic  insurance  world, 
and  is  copied  at  length  in  several  papers,  among  others  in 
the  Insurance  Monitor  for  March.  That  journal  prints  an 
article  five  columns  long,  attempting  to  reply  to  the 
Argonauts  statements.  It  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its  dis- 
ingenuousness,  its  endeavors  to  becloud  the  real  matters  in 
issue  by  indulging  in  excursions  into  side  paths  and  burrow- 
ings  in  thickets  of  technical  detail.  The  charges  preferred 
by  the  Prussian  Government  against  the  American  com- 
panies were,  in  effect,  that  they  made  promises  which  they 
could  not  fulfill,  failed  to  pay  to  their  tontine-policy  holders 
anything  like  what  they  engaged  to  do,  kept  complicated 
accounts,  and  made  no  plain  showing  of  assets.  The 
Monitor's  answer  is  that  the  regulations  with  which  German 
companies  comply  would  be  intolerably  oppressive  to  the 
American  companies  ;  that  "  instead  of  refusing  to  submit 
to  any  investigation  of  their  affairs,  the  American  com- 
panies repeatedly  and  urgently  requested  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment to  send  experts  to  the  home  offices  to  investigate 
their  methods  and  condition,  offering  to  bear  the  expenses 
of  such  experts  and  to  pay  for  their  services."  Strange  to 
say,  these  handsome  offers  "  were  ignored  or  haughtily  de- 
clined." The  Prussian  Government  preferred,  it  seems,  to 
have  the  insurance  business  in  Germany  conducted  in  the 
German  and  not  the  American  manner.  Perhaps,  also,  the 
Prussian  Government  had  heard  of  how  persistently  the 
companies  have  resisted  investigation  of  their  tontine  meth- 
ods at  home  by  the  New  York  legislature.  The  Prussian 
authorities  seem  to  be  deficient,  too,  in  perception  of  what 
is  due  to  the  dignity  of  American  corporations,  for  the 
Monitor  tells  us  that : 

"  They  kept  the  representatives  of  our  companies  busy  with  de- 
mands for  explanations  of  all  sorts  of  stuff,  handed  in  by  policemen 
in  full  uniform.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the  department's 
action  in  this  regard  was  sometimes  indecent,  approaching  in  its  tone 
the  official  visits  of  policemen  to  culprits,  rather  than  the  dignified 
communications  due  the  representatives  of  great  financial  institu- 
tions." 

Evidently  the  reports  of  New  York  legislative  committees 
on  the  tontine  branch  of  the  insurance  have  been  read  in 
Germany.  Evidently,  also,  the  fact  that  the  American  com- 
panies have  pursued  there  the  same  methods  which  have 
been,  and  still  are,  used  in  this  country — a  point  on  which 
the  artless  Monitor  insists — does  not  inspire  German  confi- 
dence. The  eloquent  advocate  of  the  protesting  companies 
says  : 

"  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  their  herculean  labors  to  outstrip 
one  another  in  securing  business,  no  one  that  we  ever  heard  of  pre- 
tends that  they  have  unscientific  methods  or  unsound  financiering." 

The  answer  to  that  extraordinary  statement  is  to  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  Insurance  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  of  the  New  York  Legislature  for  1877,  w-hen  by 
the  testimony  of  the  then  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Life,  William  H.  Beers,  and  its  actuary,  David  P.  Fackler, 


the  tontine  methods  were  shown  to  be  exceedingly  "  unscien- 
tific," to  the  point,  indeed,  of  being  loose,  changeable,  and 
suspicious.  Another  legislative  investigation,  in  1885,  this 
time  of  the  Equitable's  tontine  department,  went  to  the  same 
result.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  the  New  York  Life 
brought  suit  against  the  New  York  Times  for  libel  in  dam- 
ages aggregating  one  million  dollars.  The  Times  charged 
that  the  company,  under  the  presidency  of  William  H. 
Beers,  had  made  investments  that  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
many  millions,  and  that  the  utmost  recklessness  had  been 
shown  in  the  disposal  of  funds.  The  Times  proved 
certain  charges,  the  case  of  the  company  against  it  fell 
through,  and  Beers,  as  a  consequence,  was  retired.  After 
that,  the  less  that  is  said  about  "scientific  financiering"  the 
better.  In  view  of  facts  in  the  past,  the  Monitor's  assertion 
that  "the  financial  ability  of  the  leading  insurance  companies 
is  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  Bank  of  England  "  is  refresh- 
ing. 

Our  insurance  contemporary  attacks  the  Prussian  Gov- 
ernment for  requiring  foreign  companies  to  invest  in 
Prussian  consols.  That  is  not  more  than  is  required  in 
various  forms  in  States  of  this  Union.  In  nearly  every 
State,  insurance  companies  must  prove  to  the  authorities  the 
existence  of  property  in  some  shape  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  State  sufficient  to  meet  their  liabilities. 

The  American  companies,  if  they  can  show  that  they  have 
been  discriminated  against  in  Germany,  will  have  a  case ; 
otherwise  they  have  no  right  to  ask  for  sympathy.  If  the 
Prussian  Government  has  merely  demanded  that  they  shall 
accommodate  themselves  to  conditions  imposed  upon  home 
companies,  and  required  of  the  American  institutions  that 
they  leave  no  doubt  about  their  assets,  and  refrain  from  de- 
ceptive promises  to  catch  the  careless,  it  is  only  to  be  said 
that  it  is  a  pity  the  Prussian  course  can  not  be  more  closely 
followed  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  right  of  the 
Prussian  Government  to  say  on  what  terms  foreign  corpora- 
tions may  do  business  within  its  jurisdiction  is  not  to  be 
questioned  with  propriety.  If  foreign  companies  do  not  like 
the  terms,  they  have  the  privilege  of  keeping  out.  No 
honest  company  anywhere  will  resist  regulations  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  protect  the  insured. 

The  name  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  will  not  down.  We  are  told 
Why  not  Men.  ^y  a  recent  dispatch  that  Dr.  Helen  Dens- 
tion  Mrs.  May-  more,  "  President  of  the  Women's  Interna- 
brick-s  Paramour  ;t;ona]  Maybrick  Association,"  is  on  her  way 
to  England  in  order  to  continue  the  American  propaganda 
for  the  release  of  this  female  felon.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  English  home  secretary,  who  is  the  official  intrusted 
with  the  pardoning  power,  recently  reviewed  the  Maybrick 
case  and  declined  to  re-open  it.  Dr.  Helen  Densmore  says 
that  the  "  Maybrick  case  has  come  to  have  an  international 
aspect."  This  means  that  because  an  American  woman  is 
occupying  a  felon's  cell  in  England,  the  American  people 
ought  to  try  and  get  her  out.  We  fail  to  follow  such  reason- 
ing. Mrs.  Maybrick  was  tried  for  poisoning  her  husband. 
It  was  shown  by  the  evidence  that  she  had  purchased  quan- 
tities of  arsenic  ;  it  was  also  proved  that  arsenic  was  found 
in  his  food,  in  his  drink,  and  in  his  medicine  ;  it  was  in  evi- 
dence that  he  died  from  arsenical  poison.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  been  taking  minute  quanti- 
ties of  arsenic  for  some  cutaneous  affection,  the  woman 
would  have  been  hanged.  As  it  was,  this  slight  doubt  saved 
her  neck,  and  she  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  life.  Gail 
Hamilton  and  a  lot  of  other  female  cranks  on  this  side  have 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  get  her  pardoned  because 
she  is  a  woman  and  an  American.  She  is  the  kind  of 
American  of  which  other  Americans  should  be  heartily 
ashamed.  Why  do  these  good  ladies  so  persistently  sup- 
press the  fact  that  there  were  three  leading  actors  in  the 
Maybrick  tragedy  instead  of  two  ?  In  all  these  appeals  to 
our  sympathies  we  are  never  told  that  Mrs.  Maybrick  had  a 
lover.  Is  it  possible  that  these  good  women  are  suppress- 
ing that  fact,  or  do  they  fear  that  other  good  women  will 
lose  interest  in  Mrs.  Maybrick  after  the  fact  be  known  ?  But 
why  suppress  it  ?  Mrs.  Maybrick  poisoned  her  husband  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  that  she  might  throw  herself 
into  the  arms  of  her  paramour. 


Newspaper  readers  have  been  surprised  of  late,  not  to  say 
D  plom  tic  awed,  by  the  appearance  in  the  daily  jour- 

Correspondence  nals  of  dispatches  signed  by  kings,  queens, 
by  Newspaper.  princes,  prime  ministers,  and  other  great 
ones  of  the  earth.  These  august  communications  have 
been  addressed  to  the  editors,  and  disclosed  views  of 
state  policy  and  other  high  matters  which  heretofore  have 
been  confined  to  diplomatic  correspondence  between  govern- 
ments. Judging  by  these  royal  telegrams  to  editors,  one 
would  be  led  to  think  that  the  potentates  and  responsible 
statesmen  of  Europe  had  entered  into  an  agreement  to  aban- 
don all  traditions  of  secrecy  and  discretion,  and  hereafter  to 
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throw  themselves  upon  the  public,  with  the  kind  assistance 
of  the  American  press. 

Perhaps  in  reading  these  astonishing  bursts  of  frankness 
1  la  suspicion  of  their  genuineness  has   crossed  the  minds  of 
some  newspaper  readers  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  have 
been  accepted  as  real  by  the  majority.     There  are  still  mul- 
titudes of  worthy  people  who  believe  what  they  see  in  the 
daily  papers.     The  Argonaut  is  not  so  trustful.     Indeed,  we 
are  free  to  confess  that  the  appearance  in  a  daily  newspaper 
flof  a  statement  regarding  any  important  matter  merely  estab- 
lishes in  our  mind  a  presumption  that  it  may  be  true,  which 
presumption,  when  corroborative  evidence  is  not  forthcom- 
ling,  falls  to   the  ground.      It  has   to   be  confessed  that  the 
Izonfidences  which  the  rulers  of  the  Old  World  seemed  to  be 
■making  in  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst,  and 
3ther    enterprising   publishers   of  "great    dailies"    made    a 
heavy  draft  on   credulity.     And  it  turns  out,  as  the  experi- 
enced doubter  expected,  that  the  public  has  been  hoaxed 
lagain. 

I  One  of  the  most  impressive  and  amazing  of  the  new  style 
|>f  dispatches  was  a  long  cablegram  from  Madrid  to  the 
■New  York  World,  bearing  as  a  signature  the  name  of 
fcanovas  del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain.  The  dis- 
patch bore  upon  the  war  in  Cuba,  and  was  so  well  and 
Ip-avely  worded  that  it  found  wide  credence.  It  was  read  in 
■he  United  States  Senate  and  made  part  of  a  speech  there. 
That  circumstance  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  fact  that  the 
lispatch  was  a  "fake." 

I  To  give  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the  whole  there  was 
l.ppended  to  the  bogus  Castillo  message  in  the  World  the 
L  olio  wing  : 

From  the  President  of  the  Council  of  State  to  Joseph   Pulitzer, 
Vew  York: 

•  Madrid,  March  6th — Publication  of  the  message  cabled  you  to- 
ght  is  authorized." 

The  United  Press  instituted  inquiry,  and  learned  from  its 
espondent  in  Madrid  that  Sefior  del  Castillo  had  never 
municated  with  the  World,  as  represented,  and  that  the 
ptance  of  the  imposture  by  the  United  States  Senate 
excited  ridicule  in  Spanish  ministerial  circles."  Sefior  A. 
lorlesin,  secretary  to  Prime  Minister  Castillo,  supplied  the 
Jmted  Press  with  the  following  written  denial : 

"All  that  I  can  say,  and  it  is  enough,  is  that  Senor  Canovas  del 
astillo  has  never  telegraphed  to  the  World.  Therefore  what  that 
aper  says  is  false.  A.  MorlesinV 

Senator  Hale,  who  quoted  the  faked  dispatch  in  his 
ueech,  was  naturally  mortified  when  it  was  proved  to  him 
tat  he  had  merely  been  helping  to  boom  Mr.  Pulitzer's 
turnalistic  mock  auction.  He  has  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
imself  for  being  so  innocent  as  to  take  the  word  of  any 
great  daily  "  seriously  in  anything  affecting  international 
:lations. 

But  Senator  Hale  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  cause  to  be 

Jiortified.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  parties  in 
iterest.  The  Senate  is  our  highest  legislative  chamber,  and 
jC  may  not  justly  complain  if  abroad  it  is  taken  to  be  repre- 
EDtative.  That  it  has  so  little  caution,  so  little  dignity,  and 
>  weak  a  sense  of  responsibility  as  to  take  for  truth,  and 
hhout  examination,  what  a  characterless  and  notoriously 
nsational  daily  newspaper  may  publish  regarding  the  views 
a  foreign  government  with  which  our  relations  are 
rained,  demonstrates  the  descent  which  the  Senate  has 
ade  in  recent  years.  It  has  ceased  to  be  the  conservative 
d  become  the  radical  House  of  Congress,  and  the  judicious 
izens  of  the  country  no  longer  feel  much  more  confidence 
either  its  wisdom  or  sincerity  than  they  do  in  the  veracity 
the  daily  press.  The  desire  for  votes  in  one  case,  and 
r  subscribers  in  the  other,  has  subordinated,  if  not  obliter- 
?d,  all  higher  considerations.  The  United  States  Senate 
pending  on  the  New  York  World  for  its  information  re- 
ecting  the  intentions  of  the  Spanish  Government,  our  deal- 
js  with  that  country  being  under  debate,  furnishes  a  spec- 
ie that  has  all  the  elements  of  a  caricature.  Yet  however 
'erting  that  caricature  may  be  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it 
in  the  nature  of  things,  far  from  being  amusing  to  patri- 
c  Americans. 

But  so  long  as  Americans  tolerate  the  sort  of  journalism 
presented  by  the  New  York  World,  punishment  is  certain 
be  inflicted  upon  them.  The  success  of  Mr.  Pulitzer — 
'•  paper  has  an  enormous  circulation,  and  has  given  him  a 
tune — is  responsible  for  the  degradation  of  the  daily 
:ss  of  the  whole  United  States.  The  newspaper  being  a 
nmercial  enterprise,  each  publisher  naturally  takes  the 
.d  that  offers  the  best  prospect  of  success,  and  the  golden 
tsteps  of  Mr.  Pulitzer  have  been  generally  followed.  Not 
?s,  but  sensations  are  sought.  To  entertain  and  excite 
ignorant  crowd  has  become  the  leading  motive  of  the 
-.-y.  :rage  journalist.  Good  faith,  seriousness,  the  conscious- 
s  of  responsibility,  respect  for  truth,  all  have  disappeared 
ore  the  overmastering  desire  to  be  startling.  Reckless, 
I  ninal   contempt    for   veracity    has    always    marked    the 

•  vld,  and    when    it  broke    out    in   an    eruption    of   dis- 
ches   from    the   monarchs    and  statesmen  of  Europe,  it 


was  only  a  little  more  impudent  in  its  effrontery  than 
usual.  Forgery  is  one  of  the  recognized  instrumentalities 
of  the  kind  of  "journalistic  enterprise"  for  which  the 
World  stands.  The  fashion  in  "  great  dailies "  is  set  by 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  whose  moral  code  would  shame  the  man- 
ager of  a  dime-museum. 


NOT  Have  Two 
Legal  Domiciles. 


An  extremely  interesting  decision  has  been  just  handed  down 
A  Man  May  ^y  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 

fornia. It  is  interesting  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  The  majority  opinion  was  con- 
curred in  by  four  justices,  and  a  dissenting  opinion,  diamet- 
j  rically  opposed  to  that  of  the  majority,  was  filed,  which  dis- 
i  senting  opinion  was  concurred  in  by  the  chief-justice.  The 
case  arose  over  the  divorce  suit  of  Lorraine  de  la  Montanya 
against  James  de  la  Montanya,  Jr.,  for  divorce  and  custody 
of  the  children.  The  father  abducted  both  children,  and 
went  to  France,  where  he  has  ever  since  remained,  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  California  courts.  Judge  Slack  granted 
the  wife  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  cruelty  and  infidelity, 
and  made  an  order  granting  the  wife  the  custody  of  her 
children  and  commanding  the  husband  to  pay  alimony. 

De  la  Montanya  left  California  on  November  20,  1893, 
with  his  two  minor  children.  He  arrived  with  them  in 
Paris,  France,  on  December  19,  1S93.  He  applied  to  the 
French  Ministry  of  Justice  for  permission  to  be  domiciled 
in  France.  His  application  was  granted  on  July  14,  1S94. 
Mrs.  de  la  Montanya' s  application  for  divorce  was  granted 
on  May  16,  1S94.  On  September  7,  1894,  the  husband 
made  a  motion  to  vacate  that  part  of  the  judgment  which 
awarded  his  divorced  wife  the  custody  of  the  minor  children 
and  gave  her  alimony.  The  majority  opinion  of  the  Cali- 
fornia supreme  court  was  "that  the  courts  of  this  State 
have  no  control  over  the  person  or  property  of  a  citizen  of 
California  while  he  is  domiciled  in  another  State  ;  and  that 
to  allow  it  to  summons  one  from  another  State  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  the  independence  of  such  State." 

Without  intending  to  reflect  on  the  legal  lore  of  Justices 
Temple,  Harrison,  Garroute,  and  Henshaw,  the  Argonaut 
most  respectfully  begs  to  say  that  it  does  not  consider  this 
decision  based  on  either  sound  law  or  good  sense.  It  says 
so  with  all  the  more  temerity  when  it  reflects  that  it  is  backed 
up  by  Chief-Justice  Beatty,  Justice  McFarland,  and  Justice 
Van  Fleet.  Justice  McFarland,  in  his  dissenting  opinion, 
says : 

"  A  citizen  and  resident  of  California  can  not  escape  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties  and  baffle  our  courts  in  their  attempts  to  enforce 
the  rights  of  others  against  him  by  sudden  flight  and  temporary  ab- 
sence expressly  intended  for  that  purpose.  Every  rule  of  law  and 
every  sentiment  of  justice  is  an  obstruction  to  the  success  of  such 
strategy.  Nor  will  the  affirmance  of  the  order  appealed  from  be  a 
violation  of  either  the  general  international  or  the  American  inter- 
state law.  Neither  the  interest  nor  the  dignity  of  another  Stale 
would  be  touched  by  the  enforcement  of  a  judgment  by  another 
State  within  its  territory  and  against  its  own  citizens." 

Although  this  is  the  opinion  of  a  minority  of  the  court,  it 
seems  to  us  to  be  much  sounder  than  the  majority  decision. 
In  the  present  day  and  generation,  when  facilities  for  travel 
are  so  easy,  and  when  the  wealthy  class  are  enabled  to  move 
around  so  quietly  and  so  expeditiously,  one  of  the  easiest 
methods  of  avoiding  social  obligations  is  to  "  leave  town." 
If  it  comes  down  to  an  avoidance  of  legal  obligations  in  a 
similar  manner,  chaos  will  come.  To  assume  that  a  citizen 
of  a  State  can  avoid  service  of  the  process  of  her  courts  by 
simply  crossing  an  imaginary  boundary  line — for  Mr.  de  la 
Montanya  might  much  more  easily  have  gone  to  Tia  Juana, 
a  few  miles  from  San  Diego,  than  to  Paris — would  bring 
courts  instead  of  suitors  into  contempt. 

Every  civilized  man  in  this  world  must  have  a  legal 
domicile.  If  he  is  an  officer  of  a  transatlantic  liner,  he 
must  declare  at  which  end  of  the  line  he  is  domiciled.  A 
man  can  not  evade  the  burdens  or  duties  of  life,  his  duties 
as  a  husband,  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  by  simply  going  to 
another  country.  If  he  does,  the  courts  of  his  own  will 
issue  its  summons  and  its  writs,  and  if  he  does  not  reply  he 
will  be  treated  as  a  person  in  contumaciam.  It  is  well  that 
it  is  so. 

So  evenly  has  the  supreme  court  of  California  been 
divided  on  this  question  that  it  is  probable  that  an  applica- 
tion for  rehearing  will  be  made.  We  hope  that  the  case 
will  be  reargued. 

I  We  observe  that  Mayor  Sutro  has  become  involved  in  a  row 
!  c  with  the   Musicians1    Union.     The  eminent 

SUTBO   AND   THE 

!  Musicians'  philanthropist  who  presides  over  the  Sutro 

■  Union.  Baths    engaged    Cassassa's    Band    to    play 

there.  Unfortunately  for  Cassassa,  he  made  only  a  verbal 
contract  with  Sutro.  According  to  the  band-master,  Sutro 
agreed  that  the  union  rates — four  dollars  a  day — should  be 
paid  to  the  musicians,  with  a  double  rate  for  the  leader.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  mayor  claimed  that  his  contract  for 
six  months  entitled  him  to  lower  rates,  that  Sutro  was  a 
philanthropist,  and  that  his  bath  enterprise  at  the  beach  was 


designed  for  the  "  elevation  of  the  masses,"  the  union  allowed 
Cassassa  and  his  thirty-five  musicians  to  make  a  special  low 
rate.  One  week  after  the  verbal  contract  had  been  made, 
however,  Sutro  refused  to  pay  even  the  reduced  rates  which 
he  had  solicited,  and,  according  to  Cassassa,  he  proposed  to 
pay  thirty  dollars  for  Saturday  and  forty  dollars  for  Sunday, 
or  an  average  of  thirty-five  dollars  per  day,  which  would 
mean  a  dollar  a  day  for  each  musician,  including  the  leader. 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  Cassassa  refused  this  offer ;  the 
very  men  who  have  been  digging  with  picks  and  shovels 
around  the  Sutro  Baths  have  received  more  than  one  dollar 
a  day.  The  result  was  that  the  mayor  discharged  Cassassa's 
band,  and  engaged  in  their  place  the  Presidio  band,  which 
is  a  military  band,  not  a  union  organization,  and  which,  be- 
ing fed  and  clothed  by  the  government,  naturally  can  play 
for  lower  rates. 

The  Argonaut,  as  our  readers  know,  is  not  in  favor  of 
labor  unions.  We  have  often  expressed  ourselves  in  no  un- 
certain terms  upon  their  exactions.  But  in  this  particular 
case  we  are  on  the  side  of  the  Musicians'  Union.  It  is 
not  that  we  dislike  labor  unions  less,  but  that  we  dislike 
Sutro  more.  This  old  demagogue  has  been  posing  so  long 
as  the  friend  of  labor  that  we  hope  he  will  get  all  he  wants 
of  the  labor  unions.  The  Musicians'  Union  is  affiliated 
with  the  Federated  Trades,  and  is  already  taking  steps  to 
put  the  screws  on  Mayor  Sutro.  They  are  threatening  to 
boycott  the  baths.  We  hope  they  will  do  so.  Every  other 
man  in  San  Francisco  who  ever  had  a  row  with  the  labor 
unions  has  had  our  sympathy.  But  Mayor  Sutro  has  not. 
He  has  so  persistently  posed  as  the  friend  of  labor  and  is 
such  an  arrant  demagogue  that  we  hope  that  he  will  get 
from  the  labor  unions  what  he  deserves — get  it  now,  and 
get  it  in  the  neck. 

The  fact  that  Mrs.  Louis  Auzerais  effected  a  rapid  change  of 
Posthumous  Chil-  ^bands  this  week  suggests  an  interesting 
dben,  Marriage,  query.  The  lady  secured  a  decree  of  di- 
asd  Divorce.  vorce  on  Wednesday,  and  on  Friday  she 

became  the  wife  of  Hereward  Hoyte,  an  English  actor. 
This  brings  up  the  question  to  which  we  refer,  although  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  Mrs.  Auzerais,  because  we  believe 
that  she  and  her  husband  have  been  separated  for  many 
months.  The  question  to  which  we  refer  is  this  :  What  is 
the  status  in  law  of  an  infant  born  to  Mrs.  Z.  within  nine 
months  of  her  marriage,  when  she  had  been  divorced  from 
X.  the  day  before  her  marriage  to  Z.  ?  The  law  strictly 
defines  the  time  within  which  a  posthumous  child  may 
be  bom,  and,  in  fact,  there  has  been  much  Rabelaisian 
humor  in  French  legal  treatises  on  the  length  of  time 
allowed  a  lady  according  to  the  code  of  that  country, 
which  is  nine  lunar  months.  It  has  been  well  established  in 
that  country,  as  in  others,  that  a  child  born  to  a  widow 
j  within  nine  lunar  months  of  the  death  of  her  husband  is  his 
I  legitimate  heir,  and  entitled  to  his  share  of  his  father's  goods 
]  and  chattels.  After  that  time,  no  matter  how  short  the 
period,  the  law  declares  the  child  to  be  not  posthumous,  but 
illegitimate.  How  is  it  in  these  days  of  rapid  divorce  ? 
If,  as  we  have  said,  Mrs.  Z.  divorces  X.,  immediately  marries 
Z.,  and  bears  a  child  in  six  months,  whose  child  is  it?  And 
if  X.  dies  possessed  of  much  wealth  and  Z.  dies  poor,  does 
the  child  born  six  months  after  the  union  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Z. 
!  have  any  right  to  inherit  from  the  estate  of  X.  ?  This  is  an 
interesting  question,  and  one  which,  we  think,  has  never  yet 
1  come  up  before  the  courts. 


in-  Political 
Platforms. 


A  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  Congress  and  the  daily 
No  War  Talk  papers  do  not  voice  the  people  in  their  war 
talk  is  shown  by  the  political  platforms 
passed  in  the  Western  States  during  the 
1  past  few  weeks.  The  senators  of  the  United  States  are 
1  several  times  removed  from  the  people.  They  are  elected 
by  legislatures.  The  representatives  are  elected  by  the 
people,  it  is  true,  but  nominated  by  conventions.  The 
,  President  is  even  still  further  removed  from  the  people. 
As  for  the  daily  press,  it  apparently  caters  entirely  to  the 
rabble — the  foreign  and  semi-foreign  dregs  of  the  popula- 
tion in  our  large  cities.  This  may  account  for  the  utter 
falsity  of  its  views  concerning  public  opinion.  But  the  con- 
ventions recently  held  in  the  West  came  directly  from  the 
people.  Even  if  the  delegates  resulting  from  primary 
elections  are  not  the  highest  type  of  American  manhood,  at 
all  events  they  are  the  most  recent  political  exponents  of 
the  people's  views.  They  have  rubbed  elbows  with  the 
voters  more  recently  than  the  senators  or  the  representatives 
in  Congress.  Therefore,  it  is  significant  that  in  not  a 
single  platform  passed  at  any  of  the  conventions,  Republican 
or  Democratic,  held  in  any  of  the  great  Western  States 
during  the  last  six  weeks,  has  there  been  a  single  resolution 
or  a  single  line  indorsing  the  bombastic  buncombe  which 
United  States  senators  have  been  spouting  in  their  clamor 
for  war. 


THE    BAD    MAN    OF    BOOMOPOLIS. 


A  Veracious  Account  of  the  Trouble  between  Jenkins  and  Dunlap. 


The  trouble  between  Jenkins  and  Dunlap  begun  with  a 
woman,  as  wuz  the  case  with  all  the  troubles  of  mankind. 

Dunlap  come  to  Boomopolis  with  that  'ere  pretty  Mexican 
wife  of  his,  an'  let  on  to  play  the  Arizona  bad  man — thought 
he  wuz  a  regMar  thorough-bred.  This  wuz  a  errer  in  jedg- 
ment.  The  times  wuz  out  of  jint  fer  sech  a  perceedin',  an' 
the  place  wuzn't  right.  But  Dunlap  wuz  a  bully  an'  there- 
fore a  fool,  in  spite  of  his  six  feet  four,  his  big  arms  with 
muscles  like  your  leg,  an*  his  bull-dog  head  an'  neck.  His 
man  of  all  work  in  the  butcher-shop  wuz  as  near  like  him  as 
a  twin  in  looks,  an'  tried  to  imertate  his  manners. 

Jenkins  at  this  time  had  retired  from  his  occerpation  of 
farmin'  government  contracts  in  Arizona,  an'  had  become  a 
market-gardener.  Fer  a  short  time  he  flourished,  till  the 
Chinese  drove  him  out  by  reducin'  the  price  of  cabbages 
from  two  bi's  a  pound  to  two  bits  a  cabbage.  This  bizness 
wuz  thoroughly  disagreeable,  at  its  liveliest,  fer  a  man  of  the 
cap'n's  temper,  as  hasty  an'  spunky  as  gunpowder — a  man 
who  had  fought  Injuns  in  '49  an'  white  men  all  his  life.  The 
cap'n's  accounts  wuz  never  straight,  because  he  wouldn't 
bother  to  keep  track  of  them  from  day  to  day.  His  custom- 
ers would  only  buy  two  or  three  dollars'  worth  apiece  a 
day,  an'  the  cap'n  use  ter  say  he  couldn't  hire  no  book- 
keeper fer  sech  a  small  bizness.  So  he  wuz  always 
a-quarrelin'  at  the  end  of  the  month,  an'  he  finally  decided 
to  sell  everything  in  bulk  an*  let  somebody  else  peddle  it. 
As  bad  luck  would  have  it,  Dunlap's  butcher-shop  wuz 
about  the  only  place  in  town  them  days  fer  sellin'  sech 
stuff.     So  Jenkins  made  a  bargain  with  Dunlap. 

I  repeat  it,  Jenkins  wuz  innercent  as  fur  as  Mrs.  Dunlap 
wuz  concerned,  as  innercent  as  that  'ere  feller  Joseph  with 
that  'ere  Mrs.  Potiphar.  In  the  first  place,  Dunlap  hadn't 
no  bizness  to  bring  that  woman  to  Boomopolis.  Her  home 
ought  ter  have  been  somewhere  where  folks  don't  go  much 
on  the  ten  commandments.  We  wuz  too  orderly  an'  re- 
ligious fer  her  kind,  as  you'll  see  later  on.  There  wuz  a 
world  of  mischief  in  them  black  eyes  of  hers,  that  melted 
an'  swum  in  volupterous  glances  when  you  looked  down  into 
them  an'  squeezed  her  hand  a  little  bit.  But  if  you  crost 
her,  they'd  burn  with  fires  of  hatred  which  she  didn't  take 
no  pains  to  hide.  An'  then  the  delicate  olive  of  her  cheeks, 
an'  the  dainty  oval  of  her  profeel,  an'  the  coquettish  graces 
of  her  trim  figger,  which  wuz  as  lithe  an'  limber  as  a  willow 
— but  I  ain't  no  poet,  an'  I  guess  I'd  better  stop.  She  wuz 
as  beautiful  as  a  goddess,  anyway.  But  she  wuz  as  false  as 
Satan's  wife — if  the  ole  feller  has  sech  a  article  aroun'  his 
fambly  hearthstone.  She  played  havoc  with  hearts  in 
Boomopolis,  but  not  with  the  heart  of  Jenkins.  Jenkins 
told  me  this,  an'  I  believe  him.  An'  I've  always  thought  | 
that  she  had  her  own  reasons  fer  turnin'  the  suspicions  of 
her  husband,  in  her  sly,  snake-like  way,  towards  Jenkins. 

Dunlap's  butcher-shop  wuz  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza. 
There  ain't  no  plaza  in  Boomopolis  now.  It  has  been  cut 
up  into  streets,  an'  is  almost  covered  by  Blashville's  Mercan- 
teel  Emporium  an'  the  Transcontinental  Hotel.  But  when 
we  laid  the  town  out,  we  allowed  that  we'd  show  them 
greasers  in  Southern  California  a  thing  or  two,  an'  we 
planned  it  Arizona  fashion.  It  wuz  all  right  till  the  blue- 
noses  come  in  frum  Connecticut  an'  turned  us  down  an' 
passed  a  ordinance  puttin'  a  clause  in  every  deed  to  a  town- 
lot  that  there  shouldn't  be  no  saloons.  You  can't  have  a 
plaza  without  saloons  around  it.  So  that  killed  the  plaza, 
an'  the  town  too,  fer  that  matter. 

Dunlap's  shop  wuz  on  the  east  side  of  the  plaza.  Jenkins 
lived  acrost  the  plaza  on  the  west.  In  the  middle  there  wuz 
a  pepper-tree  which  we  had  tended  an'  watered  till  it  had  got 
some  size.  You  want  to  keep  these  pints  of  the  compass  in 
your  mind. 

When  Jenkins  an'  Dunlap  come  to  settle  at  the  close  of 
the  open  season  fer  cabbages,  there  wuz  a  quarrel — nomer- 
nally  over  the  amount  that  Dunlap  owed.  Jenkins  called 
Dunlap  a  liar.  Dunlap  called  Jenkins  another.  Then  Jen- 
kins lifted  his  five-foot-eight  of  muscle  an'  sinew  to  its  full 
height,  an',  with  one  of  them  lightnin'  passes  fer  which  he 
use  to  be  famous,  landed  a  blow  that  weighed  a  ton  upon 
Dunlap's  nose  an'  felled  him  to  the  floor.  He  wuz  up  in  a 
jiffy,  wipin'  the  blood  from  his  face,  an'  both  him  an'  his 
pardner  started  fer  Jenkins  with  cleavers.  Jenkins  hadn't 
no  gun,  an'  saw  that  he  wuz  outclassed.  So  he  turned  tail 
an'  run,  which  wuz  the  best  thing  he  could  do.  Then  he 
went  acrost  the  plaza  an'  got  his  rifle. 

It's  odd  how  news  of  sech  events  use  to  travel  in  them 
days.  In  ten  minits  every  man,  woman,  an'  child  in  Boom- 
opolis knew  that  there  wuz  blood  on  the  moon.  It  wuz  noon, 
an'  Dunlap's  shop  ought  ter  have  been  crowded  with  custom- 
ers, but  he  didn't  sell  a  beefsteak  fer  an  hour.  It  wuz  so 
quiet  aroun'  that  plaza  that  you  could  have  heered  a  grass- 
hopper breathe — if  there  had  been  any  grasshoppers.  Jen- 
kins wuz  very  conspicerous  as  he  walked,  kinder  slow  an' 
dignerfied-like,  acrost  the  plaza  towards  the  tree  in  the 
centre,  with  his  rifle  over  his  shoulder,  an'  his  straight  an' 
manly  form  pictured  on  the  ground  by  the  fierce  sun  over- 
head. Ole  Levi  Blashville  rushed  out  of  his  general  mer- 
chandise store,  which  wuz  then  a  little  shack  sandwiched  in 
between  the  Magnolia  club-rooms  an'  Doc  Morey's  saloon. 

"  Cap'n,  cap'n,"  he  called.  "  Hold  on  vonce.  I  wants  ter 
speak  mit  you." 

The  cap'n  stopped. 

"  Dink  vat  this  awful  thing  vas  that  you  vas  a-goin'  to  do," 
said  Blashville.  t(  Dunlap  vill  kill  you,  s'elp  me  Abraham. 
Dink  of  your  innercent  vife  an'  num'rous  children,  cap'n. 
Dink  of " 

"Oh,  come  off!"  interrupted  the  cap'n.  "I  know  what's 
the  matter  with  you,  Blashville.  Dunlap  owes  you  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  an'  you're  afraid  he'll  get  killed  before  he 
pays  it.     Git  out  o'  my  way,  you  white-livered  capitalist.    Git." 

Blashville  retired,  an'  the  cap'n  kept  on  till  he  reached  the 
tree  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza.     Dunlap  an'  his  man  wuzn't 


THE        ARGONAUT. 

in  sight,  but  Jenkins  thought  he  would  give  'em  a  shot  fer 
luck.  So  he  aimed  at  the  window  of  the  butcher-shop  an' 
let  drive.  He  fired  again  an'  again.  Dunlap  an'  his  man 
slipped  out  of  the  back-door  an'  run  acrost  the  country. 
They  never  stopped  till  they  wuz  at  Dunlap's  brother-in- 
law's  ranch,  five  miles  from  town.     The  cap'n  went  home. 

Wa'al,  the  feud  lasted  fer  sev'ral  days.  Dunlap's  wife 
closed  the  butcher-shop,  an'  we  couldn't  get  no  meat.  Jen- 
kins kept  walkin'  around  the  plaza  with  his  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  an'  that  looked  bad.  Folks  wuz  afeared  to  be  on 
the  streets,  because  they  couldn't  tell  when  the  trouble 
might  begin  an'  the  stray  bullets  commence  a-flyin'. 

Finally  the  trouble  began  ter  interfere  with  real  estate, 
which  had  begun  to  be  pretty  lively  fer  a  time,  what  with 
lungers  an'  orange-growers  comin'  into  the  town,  an'  at  last 
that  feller  who  tacked  Marburgh's  first  addition  to  Boom- 
opolis onto  us  called  a  mass-meetin'  to  consider  the  siterwa- 
tion.  They  resolved  that  whereas  the  City  of  Boomopolis 
wuz  a-bein'  terrorized  by  lawless  an'  armed  men,  an' 
whereas  this  hostile  condition  wuz  a-interferin'  with  law- 
abidin'  an1  peaceable  citizens  of  said  city,  therefore  be  it  here- 
by resolved  that  this  assemblage  call  upon  the  authorities  of 
said  city  of  Boomopolis  to  maintain  the  peace  an'  dignity  of 
said  city  an'  of  the  State  of  California.  Us  sportin'  men 
attended  the  meetin'  in  a  body,  but  we  didn't  take  no  part 
in  the  perceedin's.  Bein'  mostly  from  Arizona,  we  felt  kinder 
like  aliens  there,  an'  as  though  we  wuzn't  wanted. 

The  upshot  of  the  mass  meetin'  wuz  that  the  city  marshal 
was  waited  on  by  a  committee  an'  urgently  requested — them 
wuz  their  words — to  preserve  the  peace  an'  to  prevent  the 
sheddin'  of  blood.  Billy  Skinner,  the  marshal  at  that  time, 
hadn't  no  use  fer  them  sons  of  guns,  an'  he  just  naturally 
told  'em  so. 

Then  ole  Levi  Blashville  went  fer  Johnny  Burke,  the 
sheriff.  Levi  wuz  a-lendin'  his  money  at  ten  per  cent,  a 
month,  an'  he  see  that  he'd  have  to  dig  up  a  little  of  it  to 
save  what  Dunlap  owed  him.  I  s'pose  he  tickled  the 
sheriff's  palm  with  a  hundred  or  two,  an'  got  him  to  use  his 
inflooence  with  Jenkins  to  stop  the  feud.  We'd  elected 
Burke,  an1  he  wuz  with  us,  an'  he  hated  to  see  the  town 
closed  up  tight.  But  I  s'pose  he  thought  he'd  have  to  make 
a  showdown  to  earn  his  money.  Johnny  wuz  always  jest  a 
little  too  much  on  the  make — too  much  like  them  down- 
East  blue-noses  to  suit  me.  But  politics  will  spile  the  best 
of  us.  So  he  calls  on  Cap'n  Jenkins  an'  sings  his  little 
song. 

The  cap'n  listens  without  a  word,  an'  then  he  says,  with  a 
quiet,  determined  look  in  them  blue  eyes  of  his  :  "  What 
air  you  a-goin'  to  do  about  it,  Johnny  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Burke,  "of  course,  I  can't  arrest  you  unless 
you  commit  some  overt  act.  Jest  walkin'  around  with  a  gun 
on  your  shoulder  ain't  no  overt  act — not  yet,  though  I  reckon 
it  soon  will  be  if  these  blue-noses  keep  shuttin'  down  on  the 
town.  But  if  you  should  kill  him,  or  he  should  kill  you, 
that  would  be  an  overt  act,  an'  I  could  arrest  whichever  one 
of  you  wuz  alive,  an'  put  him  in  jail." 

"Johnny,"  said  the  cap'n,  "is  there  any  reason  in  your 
bein'  sheriff  why  you  couldn't  take  a  challenge  for  me  to  that 
cowardly  whelp  ?  " 

"Well,"  said  Johnny,  "of  course  I  couldn't  take  no  chal- 
lenge in  my  official  capacity.  But  I  reckon  that  I  might, 
jest  as  a  plain,  ordinary,  commonplace  citizen,  like  yourself. 
Do  you  want  to  kill  him,  cap'n  ? " 

"  I  certainly  do,"  replied  Cap'n  Jenkins.  "  If  I  don't  kill 
him,  he'll  kill  me.  I'm  willin'  to  fight  square  an'  to  give  him 
a  show  fer  his  life.  But  that  ornery  cuss  will  hire  somebody 
to  shoot  me  in  the  back,  some  dark  night.  I  don't  want  to 
be  "mutilated  that  way.  I  want  to  know  what  I'm  doin' 
when  I  get  killed.  I've  been  on  the  frontier  forty  years,  an' 
there  ain't  no  bad  man  a-goin'  to  shoot  me  from  behind  a 
bunch  of  greasewood.  I  want  you  to  carry  a  challenge  to 
Dunlap,  an'  to  act  as  my  second." 

"  All  right,  cap'n,"  said  the  sheriff.     "  I'll  do  it." 
They  adjourned  to  Doc  Morey's  place  an'  wrote  the  chal- 
lenge.    It  ran  somethin'  like  this  : 

"  Dunlap,  you  white-livered  rag,  come  out  of  your  hole.  Come  out 
an'  fight,  or  I'll  kill  you  on  sight.  I'm  agoin'  to  kill  you,  anyway,  an' 
I  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  Sheriff  Johnny  Burke,  Esq.,  who  has  prom- 
ised to  act  as  my  friend  in  this  matter." 

The  cap'n  signed  this  document,  an'  the  sheriff  took  it  to 
Dunlap,  out  on  the  ranch.  It  wuzn't  exactly  no  billy-dux  fer 
Dunlap  to  receive.  He  crawfished,  an'  refused  to  fight. 
Said  that  he  had  a  wife  an'  mother-in-law  to  support,  that  he 
owed  Levi  Blashville  twelve  hundred  dollars  which  he  wanted 
to  pay  before  he  died,  an'  that  he  had  a  contract  with  Dick 
Austin,  the  cattle  man,  fer  a  hundred  head  of  beef  cattle  a 
month.  He  wanted  to  carry  out  this  contract  a  while  longer. 
He  said  that  he  wuz  goin'  to  come  into  town  an'  swear  out  a 
warrant  fer  Jenkins  to  keep  the  peace,  an'  he  notified  the 
sheriff,  then  an'  there,  that  he  should  expec'  him  to  use  all 
due  an'  customary  diligence  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood. 
Them  wuz  his  exac'  words.  The  sheriff  wuz  disgusted  with 
the  big,  hulkin'  loafer,  an'  come  away  an'  left  him. 

On  the  way  back,  the  sheriff  come  acrost  a  lot  of  us 
sportin'  boys.  We'd  gone  out  of  town  a  little  ways  to  shoot 
at  a  mark.  There  wuz  now  so  many  women  an'  children  in 
Boomopolis  that  we  didn't  like  to  turn  loose  in  the  plaza  as 
we  use'  to  do.  We  had  also  been  a-bettin'  on  the  question 
if  Dunlap  would  fight.  There  wuz  Hutchins,  Blair,  Dan 
Thorn,  Billy  Miller,  Dave  Moore,  the  barkeep'  at  Morey's, 
myself,  an'  some  others.  We  wuz  all  blooded,  an'  had 
plenty  of  money,  havin'  recently  roped  in  some  tenderfeet. 
Hutchins  had  three  hundred  dollars  up  on  Dunlap.  We 
stopped  the  sheriff,  an'  he  told  us  how  the  matter  stood.  Of 
course  Hutchins  dropped  his  wad  right  there.  He  wuz  mad, 
an'  wanted  a  chance  to  play  even.  He  offered  to  bet  that 
Jenkins  wouldn't  fight  no  quicker  than  Dunlap  would. 

"  Of  course  he  won't  fight,"  somebody  said.  "  How  can 
he  fight  if  Dunlap  throws  off  on  him  that  way  ?  Jenkins 
ain't  no  midnight  assassin." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  boys,"  said  the  sheriff.  "  If 
you  fellers  want  to  bet,  I'll  go  an'  tell  Jenkins  that  his  chal- 
lenge  is   accepted.     An'    I'll   bet   you   all   that  he'll  fight. 
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We'll  fix  it  -this  way.  If  Jenkins  shows  up  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  with  his  tools,  ready  to  fight,  I  win.  If,  how- 
somever,  he  weakens  an'  don't  show  up,  I  lose — an'  I'll  take 
all  the  bets  you  fellers  want  to  make." 

We  wuz  all  enthusiastic  over  this.  We  knew  the  sheriff 
wuz  dead  game,  an'  we  could  trust  him  to  play  square.  I 
wanted  to  bet  on  Jenkins,  but  there  wuz  only  two  sides  to 
the  question,  an'  the  sheriff  had  the  call.  So  all  the  rest  of 
us  bet  on  Dunlap,  an'  the  sheriff  then  an'  there  put  up  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars  on  Jenkins. 

He  goes  on  to  Jenkins's  house,  an'  finds  him  sittin'  on  his 
porch,  smokin'  the  pipe  of  peace,  with  his  rifle  beside  him. 
"  Well,"  asked  the  cap'n,  "  how  is  it  ?  " 

"  It's  all  right,"  said  Burke.  "  He'll  fight  you  to-morrow 
mornin'  at  day-break,  in  the  grave-yard,  with  revolvers,  each 
man  step  off  ten  paces,  turn,  advance,  an'  fire  at  will." 

"  Sheriff,"  said  the  cap'n,  "  I'm  a-goin'  to  put  a  bullet  into 
his  right  eye." 

It  was  arranged  that  the  sheriff  wuz  to  call  fer  Jenkins  at 
sun-up.  Jenkins  spent  the  afternoon  visitin'  with  his  wife 
an'  children  an'  cleanin'  his  revolver.  Us  boys  spent  the 
rest  of  the  day  an'  all  night  in  Doc  Morey's  place,  playin'  bill- 
iards, boozin',  an'  makin'  side  bets  on  the  event.  I  wuz  so  un- 
sartin,  after  thinkin'  on  it  over,  that  I  hedged  so  as  to  come 
out  even.  But  some  of  the  fellers  wuz  so  full  before 
mornin'  that  they  bet  so  as  to  lose  whichever  way  it  went. 

At  daybreak  Burke  went  an'  threw  a  chunk  of  dirt  against 
the  window  of  Jenkins's  bedroom.  Jenkins  gits  up.  Day- 
light wuz  jest  beginnin'  to  show  over  the  tops  of  the 
mountains. 

"  Some  of  the  boys  want  to  say  good-by  to  you,  cap'n," 
said  the  sheriff,  sort  of  jokin'-like. 

"All  right,"  said  Jenkins,  sober  as  a  judge  an'  never 
catchin'  on.  An'  they  walked  over  to  Doc  Morey's  place 
together,  where  we  wuz  a-waitin'  fer  'em.  Now  we  wuz  all 
jest  a  leetle  afeared  of  the  cap'n  when  he  wuz  sober.  But 
he  wuz  as  good-natured  as  a  baby  when  he  wuz  drunk.  Our 
scheme  wuz  to  git  him  full  an'  then  show  up  the  whole  lay 
out. 

"  Hallo,  cap  ! "  we  shouted,  as  soon  as  they  opened  the 
door,  "  come  in  an'  have  a  drink." 

"Can't  do  it,  boys,"  said  the  cap'n,  walkin'  up  to  the  bar, 
as  stiff  as  a  ramrod.  "  I've  got  a.  little  job  on  hand  this 
mornin',  an'  I  don't  want  no  likker  down  me.  When  I'm 
through  with I'll  jine  you." 

Here  wuz  a  pretty  how-to-do.  The  game  wuz  up.  The 
sheriff  had  won  the  money.  We  all  admitted  that.  But  we 
didn't  know  how  to  get  settled  with  Jenkins.  We  all  stood 
an'  stared  without  sayin'  a  word,  like  a  passel  of  kids. 

"  Come  on,  sheriff,"  said  the  cap'n,  impatiently.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  We  don't  want  to  keep  that  cowardly 
sneak  waitin'  fer  us.     He'll  git  tired  an'  go  home." 

Dave  Moore  beckoned  to  the  cap'n  an'  took  him  a  leetle 
to  one  side.  The  rest  of  us  slipped  out,  one  by  one,  till 
there  wuzn't  a  man  left  in  the  saloon  but  Jenkins  an'  Moore. 
The  sheriff  wuz  in  as  big  a  hurry  to  git  out  as  anybody. 
Moore  says  :  "  Cap'n,  you  an'  Burke  have  always  been  good 
friends,  haven't  you?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  the  cap'n.     "  I  elected  him  sheriff." 

"Well,  now,  see  here,"  said  Moore.  "You  see,  it's  jest 
this  way.  The  sheriff,  you  know,  has  a  large  fambly  to  sup- 
port, an'  he  got  a  chance  to  make  a  big  stake  on  this  here 
thing.  So  us  boys  thought  we'd  give  him  a  show  to  win — 
sort  of  benefit  like,  testimonial  to  his  efficerncy  in  preservin' 
order,  an'  'specially  in  standin'  in  to  keep  the  town  wide 
open.  Them  blue-nose,  real-estate  fiends  is  a-killin'  this 
town  dead.  So  we  all  bet  that  you  wouldn't  fight,  an'  Burke 
he  bet  that  you  would.  There's  fifteen  hundred  dollars  in 
the  pot  fer  Johnny,  an'  you've  won  it  fer  him." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  cap'n,  "  that's  all  right.  Of  course  I'm 
goin'  to  fight.  I  don't  give  a  damn  who  bets  on  this  affair 
That's  all  right.  Where's  Johnny  ?  "  an'  he  looked  around 
the  place  kind  o'  mad  an'  excited  like. 

"  Johnny's  gone,"  said  Moore.  "  You  don't  seem  to  cater, 
on  exactly.  You  see,  Dunlap  ain't  a-goin'  to  fight.  He 
allowed  that  he'd  put  you  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace." 

Cap'n  Jenkins  wuz  a-standin'  at  the  bar,  with  one  foot  or 
the  little  rail  along  the  bottom  an'  his  arms  upon  the  top  rar 
an'  a-lookin'  at  Moore  acrost  the  bar.  Moore  said  them  little 
blue  eyes  of  his  shone  an'  spluttered  like  a  couple  of  then 
big  'lectric  lights  at  'Frisco  in  a  fog.  He  choked  an'  swol 
lered  an'  tried  to  speak,  but  his  thinker  seemed  to  have 
kinder  gone  back  on  him,  he  wuz  so  mad.  At  last  he  said 
very  ca'm  an'  quiet-like  :  "  Dave,  I  always  thought  you  an 
Johnny  wuz  my  friends,  an'  the  rest,  too.  But  if  you  feller! 
have  gone  an'  put  up  this  job  on  me,  you're  a  lot  of  dirt? 
hounds." 

Then  he  reached  fer  a  bottle  of  whisky  that  wuz  handy 
an'  poured  out  a  brimmin'  tumbler  full,  which  he  swolleret 
without  seemin'  to  taste  it  at  all.  Then  he  turned  his  bac 
an'  walked  out,  sort  of  unsteady,  like  a  drunken  man  tryin 
to  walk  a  crack.  But  it  wuzn't  the  likker  that  phased  him 
Moore  said  never  a  word,  but  jest  watched  him,  sort  of  sorrer 
ful.  He  wuz  a  leetle  ashamed,  fer  he  knew  that  he  had  jinei 
in  playin'  it  pretty  low  down  on  the  nerviest,  gamiest  man  ii 
Boomopolis.  An'  he  felt  sorry  fer  the  cap'n,  too,  fer  h 
could  see  that  his  heart  wuz  broken. 

Jest  as  the  cap'n  got  outside,  he  see  a  wagon  drive  up  t 
Dunlap's  place,  acrost  the  plaza,  an'  two  men  git  dowr 
They  wuz  Dunlap  an'  his  man  Friday.     They  had  come  int    si 
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town,  thinkin'  that  after  the  talk  Dunlap  had  give  the  sheri 
they  wuz  all  right,  or  at  least  they'd  find  out  before  the  cap' 
wuz  out  of  bed,  an'  if  things  wuz  still  hot  they'd  go  back  t 
the  ranch. 

The  cap'n  sung  out  to  them  that  he  wuz  a-comin  ;  at 
they  both  turned  loose.  The  cap'n  held  his  fire  till  he'd  g( 
half  acrost  the  plaza,  an'  then  he  jined  in.  At  about  th 
third  or  fourth  shot,  Dunlap's  man  lit  out.  Us  sportin'  boj 
all  come  a-runnin'  an'  found  Dunlap  lyin'  on  the  groum 
The  cap'n  wuz  standin'  over  him. 

"  That whisky  shook  my  nerve,"  he  said.     "  I've  h' ' 

him  in  the  left  eye."  William  M.  Tisdale. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1896. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


WEST   POINT   AND    GENERAL    MILES. 

Some  of  the  daily  papers  of  this  city,  especially  the 
Chronicle,  seem  to  be  very  much  exercised  over  a  prospect- 
ive wrong  to  the  major-general  commanding  the  army.  The 
question  at  present  is  whether  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general,  which  expired  with  General  Schofield's  retirement, 
shall  be  revived  by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  General 
Miles. 

Congress  has  the  power  to  pass  a  law  creating  an  office 
and  fixing  the  rank  of  the  occupant,  but  it  can  not  name  the 
incumbent,  and  it  is  assumed  that,  in  case  the  grade  is 
revived,  the  President  would  not  name  General  Miles  to  fill 
it.  When  General  Schofield  was  retired  last  year,  General 
Miles's  friends  apparently  feared  that  the  President  might 
not  select  him  to  command  the  army,  and  immediately  the 
dailies  printed  columns  extolling  his  merits  and  denouncing 
the  "  West  Point  influence  which  was  conspiring  to  prevent 
his  receiving  the  just  reward  for  his  eminent  service." 
Whether  the  general  and  his  friends  who  know  the  inside 
history  of  his  official  career  had  any  grounds  to  fear  that  the 
President  would  find  something  which  in  his  opinion  made 
it  for  the  best  interest  of  the  service  to  place  some  other 
general  in  command  of  the  army,  of  course  we  do  not  know. 
However,  the  correspondents  asserted  that  there  was  danger 
of  his  having  some  one  placed  over  him,  and  the  editors 
wrote  long  and  furious  leaders  denouncing  the  "  West  Point 
oligarchy ])  for  conspiring  "  to  down  him." 

Now  it  seems  that  some  of  the  general's  friends  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  Congress  reviving  the  grade  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  army.  This  bill  has  been  referred  by  the 
committee  of  the  Senate  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  re- 
marks and  recommendations,  and  he  has  returned  it,  dis- 
approving the  measure,  and  giving  his  reasons  therefor. 
The  news  is  sent  out  to  the  press  by  special  dispatches  from 
1'  I  Washington,  and  at  once  the  dailies  inform  us  that  West 
" Point  is  again  antagonizing  General  Miles,  and  trying  to  de- 
feat his  advancement,  simply  because  his  military  education 
was  obtained  in  the  country's  service,  and  not  at  the  govern- 
ment's expense.     The  Bulletin  says  : 

"  Western  men,  and  the  people  at  large,  for  the  matter  of  that,  will 

be  inclined  to  favor  the  revival  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  of 

tlli  the  army,  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  conferred  upon  General  Nelson 

A.  Miles,  not  because  General  Miles  takes  rank  at  all  with  General 

'Grant,   Sherman,  and  Sheridan,  who  earned  that  honor  justly,  nor 

yet  because  of  General  Miles's  brilliant  record  in  Indian  wars,  wind- 

'  ing  up  with  the  capture  of  Geronimo  by  Miles,  or  the  capture  of 

,:  :  General  Miles  by  Geronimo — for  the  story  is  told  both  ways  with  some 

.  degree  of  credibility  attaching  to  both  versions — but  because  General 

'  Miles  is  a  soldier  direct  from  the  civilian  class,  and  not  a  graduate 

from  West  Point. 

.V:Jl  "Well  or  ill-founded,  there  is  a  popular  prejudice  against  West 

■  ■■■  JPoint  as  a  kind  of  an  aristocratic  hot-house  whose  product  can  not  be 

"f  healthy  in  a  republic  save  when  there  is  vigor  inherent  in  the  plant 

■grown  sufficient  to  overcome  the  evils  of  the  early  forcing.     Grant, 

1  ^■*5herman,  and  Sheridan  were  all  West  Point  men,  it  will  be  remem- 

or.e,  loered,  and  no  one  of  them  was  ever  charged  with  undue  aristocratic 

iuJ  I  oearings.    The  fact  of  this  prejudice  against  the  school  is  lamentable, 

put  that  does  not  remove  it.     Its  existence  gives  birth  to  the  popular 

K  ■ -■  l-ipproval  of  the  sturdy  persistence  of  a  man  like  Miles,  without  par- 

l  :x4l:icular  brilliance,  or  particular  influence,  or  particular  military  genius, 

iave  the  questionable  genius  of  a  successful  raider,  who  yet  forces  his 

,.,1       vay  from  the  counter  of  a  dry-goods  store  to  the  head  of  the  army." 

js:a      The    Chronicle    correspondent    says,    "after    conferring 

10L  with  President  Cleveland,  Secretary  Lamont    returned  the 

thisba  ''"  w'ln  a  letter  strongly  disapproving  it,"   and  yet  in  an 

jjj.  :ditorial  the  same  paper  says,  "  when  the  real  cause  of  the 

^  ipposition    which    the    plan   to  make  Major-General    Miles 

1  ',j  l  lieutenant-general  has  met  becomes  known,  it  will  doubt- 

«Ji  1  ess  appear  that  West  Point  jealousy  of  a  volunteer  soldier 

.}  urks  at  the  bottom  of  it." 

Without  being  at  all  posted  in  army  matters,  and  not  at 

Jl  interested  in  General  Miles  or  West  Point,  it  has  seemed 

ange  to  us  that  the  influence  of  any  one  body  of  men 

uld  be  so  potent  as  that  of  these  West  Pointers  is  said  to 

Neither  does  a  short  investigation  of  an  army  register 

nake  this  apparent. 

tt    We  find,  for  instance,  that  when  General  Miles  was  ap- 

?J  I)  ointed  a  brigadier  in   18S0,  that  he  was  advanced  above 

'* '  !    Lionels    Mackenzie,     Stanley,    Gibbon,    Ruger,    Willcox, 

:fL.  lerritt,    MacCook,  and   Forsyth,   who   are   graduates  and 

ave  since  been  appointed  general  officers.     By  referring  to 

',:,  'owell's  "  Record  of  Living  Officers  "  (a  work,  by  the  way, 

,  |jj  f   a  non-graduate  officer  of  the  army),   and  reading  the 

!vj  :cord  given  therein  of  these  officers,  the  reason  for  this 

j"    irticular  selection  is  not  perfectly    obvious.     In  fact,  the 

u ',"  ..j  :cords  assert  that  the  career  of  each  of  these  officers  was 

J  uite  as  distinguished  as  that  of  General  Miles.     Prompted 

curiosity  to   learn  something  more  of    this  "powerful 
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/est  Point  influence,"  we  have  found  much  of  interest  to  a 

vilian   in  this  official  register.     In  the  first  place,  we  are 

irprised  to  learn  that  of  the  386  officers  of  the  army,  of 

"1  ink  above  that  of  captain,  but   125   are  graduates  of  the 

.  ilitary  academy.     We  also  note  that  of  9  general  officers 

the  army  to-day  (3  majors  and  6  brigadier-generals),  that 

are  graduates  and  5  are  not  graduates  ;  of  the  70  colonels, 

J)  are   graduates    and    40   non  -  graduates  ;  of  lieutenant  - 

'•'.';    ilonels,  32   graduated  and   59  did  not ;  while  the  majors 

"'"'"'■  1  e  55  graduates  and   151  non-graduates,  so  that  among  the 

"'"'  f  1  id-officers   of  the  army  the  graduates  have    1 1 7  and  the 

,«°<fe'    funteers  250. 

ijlt  is  among  these  officers  of  the  higher  grades  that  one 
toii'i'P  juj^  expect  to  find  the  most  influence.  The  heads  of  the 
» »"  !  veral  staff  corps  having  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
a!  con'1  |ecte(j  by  (he  President,  give  little  evidence  of  the  asserted 
ive  the ste '  eponderance  of  the  West  Point  influence,  as  of  the  ten 
loie  tie  OP  jefs  Qf  Dureau  there  are  but  four  with  M.  A.  after  their 
Jd£''jK  mes  in  the  Register.  The  officers  of  these  corps  being 
'ected  from  the  officers    of  the  line  of  the  army  or  ap- 
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inted  from  civil  life,  we  have  looked  there  to  learn  how 


~''i  werful  West  Point  influence  might  appear  to  be,  and  the 
.V-;;  mlt  seems  again  to  contradict  these  assertions,  as  may  be 
;?*:  m.  Since  1880,  when  General  Miles  was  made  brig- 
ier-general,  there  have  been  appointed  eleven  majors 
Id  assistant  adjutant  -  generals,  of  whom  three  have 
1  litary  Academy  diplomas.  During  the  same  period, 
lire    have   been    appointed   seven   inspector-generals,    but 


two  of  whom  are  graduates  ;  also  thirty  -  six  assistant 
quartermasters,  with  nineteen  graduates  ;  twelve  com- 
missaries of  subsistence,  with  seven  graduates ;  twelve 
paymasters,  with  two  graduates.  The  medical  department 
is  filled  by  competitive  examinations.  From  this  evidence 
it  is  apparent  that  the  West  Point  graduates  have  not  had 
influence  enough  to  obtain  even  one-half  of  the  offices  filled 
by  selection,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  West 
Point  influence  or  West  Point  officers  have  any  power  to 
prevent  General  Miles  from  obtaining  anything  which  his 
ambition  prompts  him  to  seek,  nor  does  their  general  con- 
duct in  the  country  justify  us  in  believing  that  they  are  even 
attempting  anything  of  the  kind. 

Neither  the  President  nor  the  Secretary  of  War  has  ever 
shown  any  special  interest  in  the  Military  Academy ;  in 
fact,  the  latter  has  selected  for  his  particular  confidential  ad- 
viser an  officer  who  is  not  a  graduate,  and  for  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  War  a  gentleman  whose  principal  claim  for  the 
position  is  his  interest  in  developing  the  efficiency  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  volunteer  element  throughout  the 
country. 


A  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  REPUBLIC. 


Strange  Sights  in    Ecuador— The    People   are    Priest-Ridden,  Igno- 
rant, and  Without  Ambition — A  Vivid  Account 
of  a  South  American  State. 

[When  there  is  so  much  talk  in  the  newspapers  and  in  Congress 
about  this  country  intervening  for  the  protection  of  South  American 
republics,  it  may  be  well  to  see  what  sort  o£  "republics"  these 
countries  are.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  practically  priest-ridden  de- 
pendencies of  Rome.  A  fair  example  of  the  kind  of  country  which 
our  jingoes  call  a  "  republic"  is  Ecuador.  The  following  interesting 
notes  on  that  curious  country  and  its  mediaeval  civilization  are  from 
the  pen  of  one  who  spent  some  time  there.  Those  people  who  take 
such  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  Spanish-American  republics  may 
read  this  unvarnished  narrative  with  profit. — Eds. J 

South  American  republics,  as  a  rule,  are  governed  by  an 
oligarchy  of  the  leading  families.  Ecuador  is  an  exception 
in  that  it  is  ruled  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
practically  a  Papal  colony,  and  is  a  republic  in  name  only. 
The  Pope  is  king.  The  church  is  omnipresent,  all-powerful. 
The  struggle  for  independence,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
illustrious  Bolivar,  which  lasted  from  1809  to  1822,  while  it 
saw  the  downfall  of  Spanish  power,  did  not  free  the  people 
from  the  thralldom  of  the  priests.  During  the  series  of 
bloody  revolutions  which  have  swept  the  country  at  intervals 
ever  since,  the  clerical  party  has  remained  triumphant. 
Church  and  state  are  one  and  the  same. 

Under  the  constitution  of  1869,  the  executive  power  is 
vested  in  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents,  elected  for 
six  years.  Congress  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  chamber  of 
deputies,  and  it  represents  the  ten  provinces  of  Ecuador, 
exclusive  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  famous  for  their  guano 
deposits.  Members  of  congress  must  be  Roman  Catholics, 
and  crucifixes  hang  above  the  desks  of  the  presiding 
officers.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  extended  only  to  Roman 
Catholics,  and  voters  must  be  able  to  read  and  write.  A 
recent  revolutionary  uprising  made  General  Alfaro  presi- 
dent.    He  is  a  clerical,  and  a  mere  tool  of  the  priests. 

The  church  is  the  power  behind  the  throne,  and  it  controls 
the  government  and  dictates  its  laws  and  sees  to  their  en- 
forcement. All  the  schools  are  taught  by  priests  and  nuns, 
and  the  scholars  learn  more  about  the  saints  of  the  church 
than  about  their  own  country.  There  is  no  reliable  map  of 
Ecuador.  For  years  there  has  been  on  the  statute  books  a 
law  forbidding  the  importation  of  books,  newspapers,  or 
printed  matter  of  any  description  without  the  approval  of 
the  priests.  More  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  property  in 
Ecuador  is  owned  by  the  bishop.  No  religion  save  that  of 
Roman  Catholicism  is  tolerated.  Protestants  worship  as 
they  did  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition.  There  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  for  every  two  hundred  inhabitants.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  days  of  each  year  are  set  aside  as  fast  or 
feast  days.  Ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  is  com- 
posed of  priests  and  nuns.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  births  are 
illegitimate,  because  of  the  excessive  marriage  fees  exacted 
by  the  church. 

The  people  are  sunk  in  ignorance,  and  the  common 
amusements  are  cock-fights  and  bull-fights.  There  is  not 
a  prison,  reformatory,  or  hospital  outside  of  Quito  and 
Guayaquil.  Ecuador  is  two  centuries  behind  the  times. 
There  is  not  a  stage-coach  or  railroad  in  the  whole  country. 
There  is  a  telegraph  line  from  the  coast  to  Quito,  the  capital, 
but  it  is  out  of  repair  most  of  the  time.  There  are  no 
wagons,  nor  roads  over  which  wagons  could  pass.  Mule- 
paths  are  the  only  means  of  travel.  There  is  only  one 
newspaper,  and  that  is  muzzled.  There  is  no  literature,  and 
no  mail-routes  except  between  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast,  and 
Quito.  Labor  commands  the  munificent  sum  of  six  dol- 
lars a  month.  Carriers  are  paid  two  dollars  for  carrying 
one  hundred  pounds  of  goods  on  their  backs  three  hundred 
miles.  All  merchandise  is  transported  from  the  sea-coast  to 
the  interior  on  the  backs  of  men,  women,  or  mules.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  and  this  labor  is  very  hard.  The 
farming  implements  in  use  were  old  in  the  days  of  the 
Crusades.  Threshing  is  done  by  trotting  horses  over  the 
grain,  and  corn  is  shelled  in  the  same  way.  The  postal 
service  in  the  interior  is  abominable,  and  the  people  depend 
almost  entirely  upon  itinerant  peddlers,  a  most  curious  class, 
for  news  of  passing  events. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Ecuadorians  re- 
calls the  Dark  Ages — over  a  million  people  shackled  to  the 
Roman  Church ;  public  moneys  devoted  to  the  building  of 
churches  and  monasteries  ;  the  life-blood  of  the  body  politic 
sapped  by  lazy,  unscrupulous,  rosy-nosed  wine-bibbers  and 
big-bellied  gluttons,  ycleped  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  Enlightenment  and  progress  are  unknown.  The 
national  emblem  is  the  "  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus." 

Guayaquil  is  the  seaport  of  Ecuador  and  the  commercial 
city  of  the  republic.  The  vessels  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Nav- 
igation Company  touch  there  regularly.  Ecuador  buys  from 
the  United  States  goods  amounting  to  about  three-fourths  of 


a  million  dollars  annually,  and  sells  us  nearly  a  half  a  million 
of  her  copper,  rubber,  cocoa,  and  quinine  barks.  Guaya- 
quil appears  best  when  viewed  from  the  bay,  especially  at 
night,  for  the  long  terraces  of  gas-lamps,  twinkling  like  stars, 
rise  one  above  another,  against  the  dark  mountain-side,  with 
fine  effect.  The  houses  of  Guayaquil  are  built  of  bamboo, 
thatched  with  straw,  and  many  are  elegantly  furnished. 
This  is  the  land  of  the  earthquake,  and  even  the  public 
buildings  and  churches  are  of  bamboo.  Just  over  the  doors 
of  the  houses  owned  by  the  foreign  colony  are  tin  signs, 
bearing  the  flag  of  the  country  to  which  the  dweller  owns 
allegiance.  This  is  intended  as  a  protection  against  revolu- 
tionists. A  mud  fort  frowns  down  upon  the  town,  and  an 
obsolete  gunboat  is  anchored  in  the  river.  There  is  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  stationed  here  to  watch  the  slippery 
custom-house  officials  and  to  guard  against  emergencies. 
Guayaquil  has  gas,  street-cars,  ice-factories,  beer-breweries, 
and  other  evidences  of  civilization,  all  controlled,  however, 
by  foreigners.  It  is  the  only  place  where  there  has  ever 
been  a  revolt  against  the  church.  The  main  portion  of 
Guayaquil  is  cleanly  and  creditable,  the  stores  are  well 
stocked  and  busy,  but  the  suburbs,  where  the  poor  live,  are 
as  filthy  as  a  pig-sty.  A  funny  sight  are  the  donkeys,  trot- 
ting solemnly  along  the  streets  with  their  loads,  clad  in 
pantalets,  and  driven  by  naked  boys.  The  pantalets  are 
used  as  a  protection  against  the  gadflies. 

Quito,  the  capital,  is  distant  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Guayaquil,  and  the  route  includes  a  delightful  fifty-mile 
ride  up  the  Guayaquil  River  in  a  small  steamboat.  After 
leaving  the  river,  the  traveler  must  endure  a  mule  ride  of 
one  week  to  reach  the  capital,  and  the  experience  is  trying 
indeed.  The  scenery,  however,  is  magnificent.  It  is  a  suc- 
cession of  snow-clad  mountains  and  volcanoes. 

The  age  of  Quito  is  unknown.  It  is  probably  the  oldest 
city  on  the  western  hemisphere.  Before  Columbus  was 
born,  here  was  held  the  glittering  court  of  the  Inca's  em- 
peror, ruler  of  an  empire  which  reached  from  the  head- 
waters of  the  Amazon  to  the  lowlands  of  the  La  Platte 
River,  and  whose  civilization  and  works  excite  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  the  investigator.  Huayna  Capac,  at  once 
sovereign  and  pontiff,  under  whose  reign  the  Incas  attained 
the  pinnacle  of  their  glory,  died  in  1529,  and  his  two  sons, 
Huascar  and  Atahualpa,  plunged  the  country  into  a  civil 
war.  In  1531,  when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  Pizarro 
landed  with  his  adventurous  cut-throats,  and  the  country 
eventually  became  a  Spanish  colony. 

The  Spaniards  rebuilt  Quito,  and  it  is  like  all  other  Span- 
ish-American towns,  except  that  it  is  filthier.  It  is  the  most 
thoroughly  Roman  Catholic  city  in  South  America.  Priests 
and  nuns  are  to  be  met  with  everywhere.  One-fourth  of  the 
city  is  dotted  with  churches  and  convents,  and  at  every 
corner,  in  a  niche  in  the  wall,  is  an  image  of  a  saint.  The 
church-bells  ring  almost  constantly.  When  the  church  needs 
money,  the  priests,  in  a  procession  headed  by  a  brass  band 
and  attended  by  robed  boys  swinging  incense-urns,  carry  the 
image  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  beneath  a  canopy  about  the 
streets,  and  go  from  door  to  door  begging  for  contributions, 
showering  blessings  where  money  is  given  and  curses  when  it 
is  refused.  Very  few,  however,  decline  to  contribute.  The 
streets  are  made  the  dumping-ground  for  filth.  They  are 
seldom  cleaned.  A  glorious  climate,  however,  saves  the  city 
from  a  perpetual  epidemic  of  disease,  and  the  health  of  the 
people  is  wonderful  under  the  circumstances.  Ecuadorians 
never  bathe,  as  they  think  water  will  cause  sickness.  The 
population  is  said  to  be  seventy  thousand,  and  it  is  gradually 
diminishing.  From  a  business  standpoint,  Quito  is  about 
dead.  An  air  of  desolation  and  stagnation  rests  like  a  pall 
upon  the  city.  There  are  rows  of  vacant  houses  and  idle 
shops  upon  every  street.  Many  of  the  finest  residences 
have  not  been  occupied  for  years,  and  their  owners  are 
political  exiles. 

Ecuadorians  are  among  the  most  courteous  people  in  the 
world,  but  it  is  merely  veneering,  for  at  heart  they  are 
hypocrites.  They  will  promise  everything  and  perform 
nothing.  Mutual  distrust  is  the  natural  result,  and  business 
corporations  are  unknown.  Money  is  hoarded  in  secret 
places.  What  few  banks  exist  are  managed  by  foreigners. 
The  only  signs  of  industry  visible  about  the  capital  are  the 
flour  and  woolen  mills  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mach- 
anyari,  a  rapid  stream  a  short  distance  south  of  the  city. 
Mill-hands  are  paid  fifteen  cents  a  day.  Tile-workers,  hat- 
makers,  and  mat-weavers  receive  about  ten  cents  a  day. 
Smiths,  tinners,  tailors,  shoemakers,  and  carpenters  earn 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents  a  day.  All  work  is  done  by 
hand,  for  labor-saving  machinery  is  unknown.  Quito  has  a 
German  colony,  and  beer-making  is  an  industry.  Some  two 
hundred  men  are  employed  in  the  breweries,  and  their  daily 
wages  will  average  about  fifteen  cents.  The  barley  used  is 
of  home  growth,  but  the  hops  are  imported.  There  is  only 
one  newspaper  in  Ecuador  —  the  official  journal  issued 
weekly  by  the  government.  The  job  printing  of  the  coun- 
try is  done  by  a  few  little  printing  concerns  owned  and 
managed  by  foreigners. 

The  pure  Spanish  families  constitute  the  aristocracy  of 
Ecuador.  They  are  extremely  haughty,  and  generally  very 
poor.  From  the  mixed  races  come  the  mechanics  and 
artisans,  and  the  Indians,  the  miserable  descendants  of  the 
Incas,  make  up  the  rural  element,  and  are  the  market- 
ers of  Quito  and  Guayaquil.  They  cling  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  ancestors,  and  with  a  sublime  faith  they  await 
the  "second  coming"  of  Manco  Capac,  who  is  their  Adam 
and  their  Christ,  and  the  restoration  of  the  olden  splendors 
of  their  race.  Albert  Claypool  White. 

San  Francisco,  March,  '1896. 


The  equine  "roarer"  is  no  longer  a  bother  to  English 
veterinary  surgeons,  who  now  perform  tracheotomy  on  the 
horse  so  afflicted,  and  thereafter  he  breathes  easily  and  well 
through  a  white  metal  tube,  silver  plated.  Many  carriage- 
horses  may  be  daily  seen  in  London  and  elsewhere  wearing 
these  tubes,  and  in  the  hunting-field,  in  certain  instances, 
horses,  which  without  them  could  not  have  galloped  a  mile, 
have  with  the  aid  of  tubes  been  hunted  for  five  seasons. 


THE         ARGONAUT 


March  30,  1S96. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

We  observe  by  the  daily  papers  that  the  board  of  education 
has  "  unanimously  adopted  "  a  resolution  in- 
SijVbrfll-oiis  troduced  by  Director  Henderson  last  Mon- 

High  School.  (jay  njght,  setting  forth  that  "  from  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  Mission  schools,  it  was  shown  that  a  high 
school  was  necessary  for  that  district,  and  providing  that 
one  be  built  as  soon  as  there  should  be  sufficient  money  in 
the  school  fund  to  enable  the  board  to  proceed  with  the 
work." 

Considering  that  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  this  board 
of  education  was  forced,  through  lack  of  funds,  to  hold  back 
a  portion  of  the  hard-working  teachers'  salaries  ;  consider- 
ing that  the  children  of  one  of  the  North  Beach  schools 
were  turned  into  the  streets,  not  long  ago,  owing  to  the  unin- 
habitable nature  of  their  school-house  ;  considering  that  it  is 
only  a  few  weeks  since  the  board  of  health  closed  several  of 
the  public  schools  owing  to  their  unsanitary  condition  ;  con- 
sidering that  the  board  of  education  protested  then  that  it 
had  not  enough  money  to  repair  its  leaky  latrines  and  clean 
its  filthy  cess-pools  ;  considering  that  times  are  hard,  and 
that  San  Franciscans  have  just  paid  the  highest  taxes  levied 
here  for  a  quarter  of  a  century — considering  all  these  things, 
we  advise  the  board  of  education  to  pause  in  their  quarter- 
million  high-school  job  for  the  Mission. 

The  accounts  of  the  distance  the  Mission  children  would 
have  to  walk  to  reach  any  of  the  present  high  schools  are 
most  pathetic.  But  to  those  of  us  who  have  seen  American 
children  in  the  country  trudging  uncomplainingly  for  many 
miles,  often  barefooted,  to  obtain  a  primary  or  grammar- 
school  education,  the  fact  that  the  Mission  children  would 
have  to  walk  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  learn  the  piano, 
calisthenics,  and  the  other  accomplishments  which  in  San 
Francisco  are  deemed  necessary  for  a  high-school  education, 
does  not  seem  to  us  like  hardship.  Further  than  that,  the 
parents  who  are  able  to  send  them  to  the  high  schools  (for 
which  we  tax-payers  pay)  ought  at  least  to  pay  the  car-fare. 
But  if  they  can  not  afford  that,  it  seems  unreasonable  to  ask 
the  tax-payers  to  pay  it.  Hence,  the  Mission  children  may 
have  to  walk.  They  may  get  corns,  but  it  seems  unavoid- 
able. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  the  board  of  education  seriously 
contemplates  adding  another  high  school  to  our  already 
top-heavy  school  department?  If  so,  we  hope  the  grand 
jury  will  point  out  in  its  next  report  on  municipal  institutions 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  need  for  such  a  school.  If  the 
board  should  still  persist,  we  hope  that  the  Merchants' 
Association,  or  some  such  civic  body,  will  take  legal 
measures  to  restrain  them  ;  we  think  it  could  be  done. 
There  are  already  in  San  Francisco  three  high  schools — 
the  Lowell,  the  Polytechnic,  and  the  Girls'  High  School  ; 
there  is  also  the  "  San  Francisco  Normal  School,"  so  called, 
which  exists  without  any  warrant  of  law.  The  three  high 
schools  were  attended  during  the  last  school  year  by  1,433 
out  of  the  32,939  pupils — that  is,  four  per  cent,  of  the 
whole.  About  $75,000  was  spent  for  salaries  alone  in  these 
three  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  graduated  from  them 
in  one  year  was  190.  At  the  total  cost  of  running  the 
schools,  the  cost  per  high-school  graduate  was  about  $470 
per  year.  The  parents  of  33,000  children  thus  pay  $100,- 
000  a  year  to  educate  1,400  children  in  the  higher  branches, 
and  to  graduate  190  of  them,  at  $470  apiece,  in  music, 
German,  Spanish,  stenography,  type-writing,  clay-modeling, 
and  drawing.  If  they  are  to  be  forced  to  sustain  another 
of  these  high  schools,  and  to  pay  for  more  expensive  non- 
sense for  other  peoples'  children,  the  San  Francisco  tax- 
payers will  revolt. 

Over  thirty  primary  and  grammar  schools  figured  in  the 
list  which  the  board  of  health  recently  prepared,  as  being  in 
need  of  urgent  repairs.  If  the  present  board  of  education  j 
permits  any  schools  to  be  closed,  and  the  children  turned 
into  the  street,  while  they  use  the  people's  money  to  leach 
Mission  children  music,  type-writing,  modern  languages,  and 
calisthenics,  we  warn  them  that  they  will  hear  from  their 
constituents  in  a  way  that  they  will  not  forget. 

The  Boston  Journal  says  :  "  Our  distant  contemporary, 
„      ,  the    San   Francisco  Argonaut,  which  has  a 

The  Americans  .  ,       *         .    ' 

in  the  national  reputation  for  sound  common  sense 

Transvaal.  ancj  fairness,  makes  an  astonishing  statement 

of  opinion  when  it  condemns  the  United  States  administra- 
tion for  not  making  a  demand  for  the  persons  of  Americans 
who  were  involved  in  the  Transvaal  matter  and  who  are  now 
in  jail  in  Johannesburg,  because  the  English  Government 
demanded  the  custody  of  the  English  prisoners."  All  that 
the  Argonaut  demanded  was  equal  treatment  of  English 
and  American  prisoners.  Our  paragraph  was  based  on  a 
dispatch  which  stated  that  England  had  demanded  the 
custody  of  the  Pretoria  prisoners  ;  what  in  reality  she  had 
demanded  was  the  custody  of  Jameson's  troopers,  which  she 
secured.  As  for  the  Pretoria  prisoners,  England  made  no 
attempt  to  secure  them.  There  are  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican prisoners  now  undergoing  trial  at  Pretoria.  Inasmuch 
as  the  Transvaal  government  did  not  surrender  any  of  the 
British  leaders  in  the  Johannesburg  revolt,  there  can  be  no 
cavil  at  their  holding  the  American  prisoners  for  trial.  All 
the  Argonaut  wanted  was  fair  play.  An  Englishman  must 
have  no  greater  rights  than  an  American. 

This  journal  was  the  first  in  the  United  States  to  discover 

and  point  out  to  the  American  people  the 
Our  un-American  f  .   ..  ,         ,  rr„  £   *£_ j 


ators  seem  determined  to  engage  us,  that  we  have  feared  the  1 
Bayard  matter  might  be  allowed  to  drop.     But  not  so.     It  I 
came  up  in  the  House  on  March   18th.     Cousins,  a  Repub-  J 
lican  congressman  from  Iowa,  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  I 
favor  of  the  resolution  censuring  Bayard.     Commenting  on 
Bayard's  assertion   that    lt  protection   in  America  had  ban- 
ished men  of  independent  mind  and  character  from  public 
councils,"  Cousins  said  that  among  its  advocates  were  such 
illustrious  names  as  those   of  Washington,  Madison,  Frank- 
lin, Clay,  Jackson,  Webster,  Lincoln,    Grant,  Garfield,  Ran- 
dall, and  Blaine.     Besides  these,  the   name  of  Bayard,  "  a  j 
toady  to  the  Cobden  Club  and  to  the  Manchester  School  of 
Free   Trade,"   did  not  rank  high.     Cousins  vigorously  de- 
nounced   Bayard,   who    richly    deserves    the    denunciation. 
There  were  some  half-hearted  speeches  made  in  his  defense 
by  the  Democrats,  but  they  could  not  muster  much  enthusi- 
asm.    Even  Democrats,  free-traders  though  they   may   be, 
do  not  like   assaults  upon  their  country    by  an    American 
minister. 

We  are  glad  that  the  resolutions  censuring  Bayard  have 
passed.  Now  that  they  have  passed,  he  can  in  decency  do 
nothing  but  resign. 

The  New  Orleans  Times-Democrat  copies  an  editorial  from 

_  the  Argonaut,  on  the  defenseless  condition 

Gunboats  ,,*„.'„  .  ,  .  ,  .. 

and  of   the    United   States,    in    which   we  said  : 

GuNS-  "At  the  present  time  the  government   has 

not  a  single  gun  and  mount  available  for  use  on  the  auxili- 
ary cruisers."  Commenting  on  this,  the  Times-Democrat 
remarks  :  "  This  touches  the  weakest  point  in  our  national 
defense.  We  can  build  cheap  gunboats,  but  the  guns  can 
not  be  hastily  improvised.  We  should  establish  factories 
and  supply  them  with  the  necessary  machinery,  which  is 
very  costly.  Five  years'  start  in  gun-making  would  be 
worth  five  times  five  years'  start  in  ship-making."  This  is 
very  true.  We  hope  that  our  war-shrieking  senators  will 
get  some  guns  for  us  to  fight  with  before  they  declare  war 
on  the  world. 


Minister  to 
Great  Britain 


unpatriotic  remarks  of  Thomas  F.  Bayard, 
Embassador  to  Great  Britain,  criticising  ad- 
versely his  country  and  his  countrymen  in  public  speeches 
made  before  British  audiences.  We  will  not  repeat  here  the 
language  used — our  readers  are  familiar  with  it.  It  was 
language  that  no  patriotic  American  would  repeat  in  a  for- 
eign land,  much  less  in  a  public  speech  to  a  foreign  audi- 
ence. 

Such  has  been  the  excitement  in  Congress  during  the  past 
few  weeks,  owing  to  the  many  wars  in  which  our  senile  sen- 


BISMARCK    AT    HOME. 

The  Iron  Chancellor  as  Pictured  in  Charles  Lowe's  New  Book— His 

"Home  Parliaments,"  his  Wife,  his  Dogs,  and  his 

Duels — Anecdotes  of  a  Great  Man. 

In  "  Bismarck's  Table-Talk,"  Charles  Lowe  has  gathered 
together  a  collection  of  Bismarckiana,  as  he  terms  it,  most 
of  which  is  drawn  from  two  lengthy  works  on  the  great  states- 
man recently  published  in  Germany  by  Herr  Poschinger. 
The  book  presents  Bismarck  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  when 
engaged  in  familiar  intercourse  with  his  friends.  For  many 
years  he  held  nightly  soiries^  or  "Home  Parliaments," 
which  are  thus  described  : 

Though  the  press,  in  its  official  and  corporate  capacity  at  least,  was 
rigorously  excluded  from  these  parliamentary  soiries,  they  were  open 
to  many  others  besides  deputies — generals  and  other  officers,  govern- 
ment officials,  cabinet  ministers,  bankers,  country  squires,  foreign 
attaches,  distinguished  strangers,  artists,  litterateurs  (as  distinguished 
from  mere  pressmen) — in  short,  all  the  most  representative  elements 
for  the  time  being  in  the  capital. 

The  hospitality  of  the  chancellor  on  these  occasions  was  perfectly 
frank,  generous,  and  unrestrained.  The  rooms  were  free  and  the 
etiquette  unconventional.  "  Excellencies  are  easy  of  approach," 
wrote  an  American  guest  of  the  chancellor  at  one  of  these  soiries, 
"and  converse  affably  on  the  political  situation  with  obscure  men 
who  neither  cast  nor  control  a  vote.  The  great  buffet,  set  up  in  one 
of  the  principal  rooms,  is  supplied  with  cask  after  cask  of  salubrious 
beer  from  Bavaria,  and  is  visited  with  growing  frequency  as  the  even- 
ing wears  away.  A  long  table  will  be  spread  with  a  cold  collation  ; 
and  Germans  have  good  appetites.  Such  of  them,  finally,  as  desire 
more  gentle  pleasures  and  are  not  above  the  weakness  of  gallantry, 
can  stroll  into  the  great  Salle,  made  famous  by  the  sittings  of  the  con- 
gress, and  pay  court  to  the  princess  or  the  few  scraggy  dowagers 
about  her. 

'*  The  most  characteristic  part  of  the  feast  is  reserved,  however,  un- 
til late  in  the  evening,  after  the  ladies  have  been  dismissed.  Cigars 
are  then  handed  round,  but  the  chancellor  prefers  a  long  German 
pipe,  which  a  discerning  lackey  will  bring  him  at  the  right  moment, 
filled  and  ready  for  use.  The  Tobacco  Parliament  is  open.  Debate 
there  is,  indeed,  none  ;  for,  although  suggestions  and  inquiries  may 
now  and  then  be  thrown  out  timidly  by  the  listeners,  the  proceed- 
ings consist  practically  of  a  sustained  monologue,  which  the  prince 
addresses  to  the  group  sitting  near  him  or  standing  farther  away  in  a 
semi-circular  fringe  about  the  chairs." 

An  autocrat  by  nature,  Bismarck  chose  to  confine  his 
social  life  to  entertainments  given  under  his  own  roof,  few 
invitations  ever  being  accepted  unless  they  came  from  the 
court.  Mr.  Lowe's  book,  therefore,  is  largely  made  up  of 
cullings  from  these  discourses  of  Bismarck — "the  greatest 
talker  of  his  time."  Naturally  his  conversation  ran  largely 
on  war  and  politics,  his  monologues  being  likened  to  think- 
ing aloud.  His  reputation  as  a  diplomat,  however,  was  by 
no  means  impaired  by  this  peculiarity,  and  apropos  of  this, 
an  apt  remark  of  M.  Camille  Doucet  is  quoted.  "Count 
von  Bismarck,"  he  said,  "has  a  genius  for  conveying  false 
impressions  by  telling  the  naked  truth.  His  frankness  is 
like  the  inky  fluid  which  the  cuttlefish  at  Biarritz  throw  round 
them — the  more  truthful  he  is,  the  less  one  sees  into  him." 

A  fire-eater  by  nature,  Bismarck  had  a  decided  tendency 
toward  dueling  during  the  early  part  of  his  career.  At 
Frankfort,  he  was  many  times  on  the  verge  of  a  quarrel 
with  Count  Rechberg,  the  Austrian  President  of  the  Diet, 
and  the  following  incident  is  related  of  their  intercourse  : 

On  one  occasion,  things  came  to  such  a  pitch  that  Count  Rechberg 
passionately  exclaimed  :  "  One  of  my  friends  shall  wait  on  you  in  the 
morning." 

"  Why  all  this  unnecessary  delay  ?  "  Bismarck  coolly  replied.  "  In 
all  probability  you  have  a  pair  of  pistols  handy.  Let  us  settle  the 
matter  immediately.  While  you  are  getting  the  things  ready,  I  shall 
write  a  report  about  the  whole  transaction,  which,  in  case  I  am  killed, 
I  request  you  to  forward  to  Berlin." 

Both  set  about  their  work.  When  Bismarck  had  finished,  he 
handed  the  sheet  to  Count  Rechberg,  requesting  him  to  examine  it. 
Rechberg's  passion  had,  in  the  meantime,  given  way  to  sober  reflec- 
tion. After  perusing  the  report,  he  said:  "What  you  say  is  quite 
correct ;  is  it  really  worth  while  fighting  a  duel  for  such  a  reason  ?  " 
"  That  is  exactly  my  opinion,"  was  Bismarck's  answer  ;  and  there 
the  matter  ended. 

The  chancellor's  private  life  is  described  as  a  spotlessly 
pure  one.  His  wife  was  a  typical  German  Hausfrau  who 
watched  over  his  welfare  with  a  devotion   almost  maternal. 


An  instance  of  her  solicitude,  exercised  at  a  dinner  given  to 
him  by  Prince  Putbus,  is  related  thus  : 

"  Lieber  Otto,"  here  interposed  the  Countess  Bismarck,  "you 
mustn't  touch  that  dish  ;  it's  not  good  for  your  stomach  in  its  pres- 
ent nervous  state." 

"  Ladies,"  replied  the  count,  as  he  motioned  away  the  proffered 
dish,  "  have  you  ever  seen  such  a  fine  example  of  an  obedient  hus- 
band ?  " 

"  Well,  countess,"  threw  in  Prince  Putbus,  "  you  have  the  happi- 
ness  to  be  the  only  one,  apart  from  the  king,  to  whom  our  Iron 
Count  submits." 

"  Oh,  no,"  rejoined  the  countess,  "  there  is  still  another  to  whom 
Otto  sometimes  also  bows." 

"  And  who  is  that  powerful  person  ?" 

"  Well,  you  will  never  guess  ;  it  is— the  cook." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  observed  Bismarck  ;  "  it  is  surprising  what  a  man  will 
do  to  enjoy  peace  in  his  own  house,  after  having  had  a  thorough 
taste  of  war." 

And  again,  in  the  following,  she  appears  as  a  dea  cx\ 
machind : 

The  embassador  of  a  great  power  one  day  called  on  Bismarck, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  rather  long  conversation,  asked  the  prince 
how  he  managed  to  get  rid  of  troublesome  vistors — of  bores,  in  fact. 
"Oh,  that  is  very  simple,"  replied  the  chancellor;  "when  my  wiftf 
thinks  any  one  is  staying  too  long,  she  merely  sends  for  me,  and  thus 
the  interview  ends."  At  that  very  moment  a  servant  entered,  and,: 
bowing  low,  begged  his  master  to  favor  the  princess  with  his  presence 
for  a  few  minutes.  The  embassador  blushed,  and  at  once  withdrew, 
as  gracefully  as  possible  in  the  trying  circumstances. 

The  following  incident  will  show  how  averse  was  the 
mighty  chancellor  to  be  found  inferior  to  the  fair  sex  in  eveaj 
the  smallest  particular : 

Once  at  Frankfort  he  chanced  to  sit  at  a  table  d'liSte  opposite  a 
couple  of  young  ladies  from  the  Baltic  provinces.  They  began  con- 
versing with  considerable  abandon  in  the  Lett  tongue,  and  Bismarcl 
suspected  that  he  himself  was  the  object  of  criticism  on  the  part  ol 
his  fair,  but  rather  provincial-mannered  companions,  who  nevei 
imagined  that  a  barbarous  dialect  like  theirs  would  be  understood  b) 
any  one  in  a  civilized  city  like  Frankfort.  The  quizzing  mood  of  the 
ladies  having  reached  its  climax  with  the  dessert,  Bismarck  whispered 
to  his  neighbor  to  hand  him  a  key  whenever  he  heard  him  utter  sorai 
unintelligible  words.  "  Dohdman  to  azlek,"  said  Bismarck  present!) 
to  his  friend,  who  at  once  replied  by  producing  the  article  demanded 
whereupon  the  unsuspecting  fair  ones  from  Courland  looked  at  theii 
vis-a-vis  in  horror,  then  at  each  other  in  confusion,  and  blushing 
deep  crimson,  vanished  from  the  room. 

Bismarck  loathed  French  diplomatists.  Of  Napoleon1! 
envoys,  he  said : 

"  They  are  dancing  dogs  without  collars.  They  never  seera  ti 
have  a  master,  but  stand  up  on  their  hind  legs  and  perform  thei 
antics  without  authority  from  any  man  alive.  If  they  bark,  you 
sure  to  hear  a  voice  from  Paris  crying  to  them  to  be  quiet.  If  thi 
fawn,  you  expect  to  see  them  receive  some  sly  kick,  warning  thei 
that  they  ought  to  be  up  and  barking." 

Talking  on  one  occasion  with  Wagner  about  pubtit 
opinion,  the  chancellor  said  : 

"  You  doubtless  remember  the  saying  of  the  first  Napoleon  ttaa 
three  shrieking  women  will  make  more  noise  than  a  thousand  sileu 
men.  It  is  therefore  very  absurd  of  us  to  attach  so  much  importanc 
to  the  shrieking  women  of  public  opinion.  True  public  opinion  i 
that  which  is  the  outcome  of  certain  political,  religious,  and  socii 
convictions,  of  a  very  simple  kind,  deep  down  in  the  national  life 
and  to  recognize  and  give  effect  to  this  is  the  task  of  the  true  state: 
man.  I  might  call  it  the  undercurrent  of  public  opinion.  Henc 
it  is  that  I  have  never  reckoned  with  our  parliamentary  screamer: 
and  that  consequently  I  have  always  had  the  satisfaction  of  havin 
enlisted  on  my  side  the  public  opinion  by  which  I  set  any  store.  Tfc 
National  Assembly  in  St.  Paul's,  Frankfort,  and  the  Union  Parlii 
ment  at  Erfurt,  were  both  in  point  of  fact  composed  of  excellei 
speakers,  and  yet,  what  remains  of  them  now  ?  '  Swallowed  up  an 
forgotten  ;  such  is  the  singer's  curse.'  " 

Until  ill-health  obliged  him  to  forego  such  indulgence 
Bismarck  was  a  great  eater,  a  great  smoker,  and  a  grts 
drinker.  His  capacity  for  beer,  which  was  almost  unlin 
ited,  is  touched  upon  in  the  following  incident : 

At  one  of  these  beer-evenings,  a  group  of  deputies  began  to  d) 
cuss  the  qualities  of  the  chancellor's  huge  reichshund,  Tyras,  whii 
was  squatting  at  its  master's  feet,  and  one  of  them  remarked  that  t) 
magnificent  animal  was  by  no  means  the  first  of  its  race  which  h; 
ruled  in  the  Radziwill  Palace.  To  make  sure  of  the  point,  tl 
deputy  went  up  to  the  chancellor,  and,  thinking  that  he  had  hea 
the  previous  part  of  the  conversation,  begged  to  know  "  how  roai 
of  this  sort  "  he  had  already  had. 

"  Ob,"  said  the  prince,  seizing  up  his  glass  of  beer  and  taking, 
good  swig,  "this  is  already  my  eighth  ;  but  yesterday  I  managed  i 
twelve  pints,  and  felt  all  the  better  for  them." 

Concerning  these  same  dogs,  two  anecdotes  are  thus  i 
lated  : 

The  devotion  of  these  dogs  to  their  master  was  great,  in  spite  oi 
or,   perhaps,   even  in  consequence  of — the   fact   that  he  soraetiir 
thrashed  them  severely.     Once  the  painter  Lenbach  went  to  call 
the  chancellor,  and  found  him  quite  beside  himself  with  rage  and  \ 
able  to  speak.     When  at  last  the  prince  recovered  his  power  of  utt 
ance,  he  explained  that  the  reichshund  had  bitten  a  little  lap-dog  1 
longing  to  his  daughter.  Countess  Rantzau,  and  that  he  had  th 
lashed  the  animal  with  a  riding-whip  until  he  could  no  longer  lift 
arm.     What  with  excitement  and  exertion  he  had  positively  lost  1 
use  of  his  tongue.  .  .  .  On  another  occasion  Bismarck  related  tl 
once,  sitting  at  table,  he  was  seized  with  a  kind  of  choking  fit,  wl 
his  wife  came  and  slapped  him  on  the  back  with  the  palm  of  1 
hand.     Thinking  that  his  beloved  master  was   being  ill-used, 
reichshund  rushed  at  the  princess  and,  raising  itself  upon  its  I 
legs,  seized  her  by  the  coiffure,  and  would  have  thrown  her  to 
ground  had  he  not  intervened. 

A  prodigious  worker  in  his  prime,  the  chancellor's  pow< 
became  afterwards  somewhat  impaired  by  ill-health  and  ov 
work  ;  and  though  he  was  devoted  to  the  old  emperor, 
was  at  times  capable  of  uttering  a  reproach  to  him,  as 
following  dialogue  shows  : 

"Tut!"  said  his  majesty  one  day;  "look  at  me.  I  * 
much  older.man  than  you  are,  Bismarck,  and  yet  I  am  still  able 
ride." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  the  chancellor  ;  "  but  then  your  majesty  n 
remember  that  a  rider  always  lasts  longer  than  his  horse." 

But  when  the  reins  of  power  were  taken  from  him, 
missed  his   old  employment  and   chafed  at    inaction, 
was  a  curious  feeling,"  he  said,  "to  wake   up  of  a  morn 
and  find  that  the  only  thing- he  had  now  to  do  was  to 
up  his  watch." 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  an  excellent  one,  conveying  a 
does  with  skill  the  striking  personality  of  the  greatest  sta 
man  of  his  time  by  the  constant  use  of  his  own  words.  A 
in  addition  to  this,  the  work  is  valuable  from  the  ligh 
sheds  on  the  inner  history  of  European  diplomacy  duii 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

Another  volume  to  follow  this  is  projected,  which  will  c 
tain  many  extracts  from  interviews  accorded  tojourna' 
by  the  ex-chancellor  since  his  retirement  to   Friedrichsi 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


BLOOMERS    IN    PARIS. 


The    Women    Who  Ride    Very    Generally    Wear    Them  —  Strange 
and  Wonderful  Costumes  Seen— Will  They  Emanci- 
pate the  French  Young  Girl  ? 


In  Paris,  in  the  spring  of  1S96,  bloomers  have  come  to 
stay,  though  they  are  not  called  bloomers,  but  pantalons. 
Tourists  who  get  up  early  enough  in  the  morning  to  take  a 
turn  in  the  Bois  at  the  fashionable  hour  of  ten  will  be  re- 
paid by  the  sight  of  numberless  young  married  ladies  of  the 
highest  fashion  a-pedaling  in  zouaves,  with  only  old-fashioned 
clubmen  to  mutter  at  this  innovation.  They  wear  pantaloons 
and  ride  on  men's  machines.  Even  old-going  Parisians 
(writes  Sterling  Heilig  in  the  Providence  Journal)  are  con- 
stantly mistaking  them,  at  a  distance,  for  demi-mondaines. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demi-mondaines  of  the  highest 
class  ride  out  on  their  machines  at  the  same  fashionable 
early  hour.  Dancers  of  the  Opera,  like  Cleo  de  Merode, 
actresses  like  the  beautiful  Marcelle  Lender,  cafe-concert 
siars  like  Yvette  Guilbert,  and  horizontales  of  the  type  of 
Emilienne  d'Alencon,  make  themselves  as  much  at  home 
here  in  the  morning  airing  as  in  the  carriage  parade  of  the 
afternoon.  They  mingle  with  the  fashionables  at  the  races, 
theatrical  first-nights,  the  Horse  Show,  the  Battle  of  Flowers, 
the  Varnishing  Days  of  the  Salons,  and  at  charity  fairs, 
exactly  as  they  do  on  the  Trouville  board-walk  and  at  the 
gaming-tables  of  Monte  Carlo.  If  the  Four  Hundred  should 
give  in  to  them  in  one  detail,  they  would  soon  find  them- 
selves yielding  in  all  the  others,  because  the  upper  "  half- 
world"  of  Paris  is  rich,  well-informed,  and  protected.  Ladies 
of  fashion,  therefore,  have  seen  no  reason  to  give  up  bloom- 
ers or  zouaves  to  the  cocottes,  mistresses,  and  damsels  of  the 
stage.  Indeed,  these  latter,  in  order  to  maintain  their  chic, 
are  thinking  seriously  of  returning  to  the  skirt.  Mile,  de 
Merode,  so  much  photographed  in  the  American  press  and 
latterly  so  much  talked  of  in  connection  with  the  King  of 
Belgium,  has  already  done  this. 

The  afternoon  hurly-burly  of  the  Bois,  say,  near  the 
Avenue  of  the  Grand  Armee,  shows  every  kind  of  cos- 
tume as  it  shows  every  kind  of  wheel  ;  and  it  takes 
an  experienced  person  to  separate — not  the  wheat  from 
the  chaff,  but  the  various  grains  —  the  wheat,  the  rye, 
the  barley,  the  corn,  and  the  chaff  of  each  from  the 
mixture.  American  tourist  girls  are  often  horrified  at  the 
costumes  they  see.  They  are  more  frequently  moved  to 
laughter.  The  truth  is  that  as  yet  Paris  has  evolved  no  set- 
tled styles  in  bloomers.  Therefore,  while  some  err  from 
daring,  others  err  from  bad  judgment,  and  many  more  by 
reasons  of  economy.  The  American  girls  complain  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Parisian  bicycle  bloomers  are 
dowdy.  It  is  true,  and  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  middle-class  Parisienne  depends  on 
the  ready-made  gown  department  of  the  great  shops  almost 
as  much  as  the  American  middle-class  man  depends  on  the 
ready-made  suit  industry,  v/hich  so  distinguishes  our  coun- 
try. And,  furthermoie,  the  ^adaptability"  and  "elegance" 
traditionally  ascribed  to  the  Parisienne  have  heretofore  al- 
ways had  to  do  with  very  feminine  and  frou-frou  types  of 
dress.  The  ordinary  Parisienne  has  not  yet  achieved  the 
real  tailor-made  gown  ;  and  until  a  recent  date  she  would 
not  have  desired  it.  Now  she  runs  to  the  Louvre  or  the 
Bon  Marche  for  a  bicycle  costume — and,  the  whole  matter 
being  new  to  her,  takes  what  is  given  her. 

When  the  fashionable  dressmakers  or  new-fangled  ladies' 
tailors  are  called  in,  the  bloomers  and  waist  are  apt  to  be  of 
an  exaggerated  Scotch  or  English  look,  in  which  all  but  the 
most  up-to-date  worldlings  of  the  Four  Hundred  find  them- 
selves uncomfortable.  With  this,  there  is  no  mistaking  En- 
glish and  American  girls  in  the  Bois  to-day,  bloomers  or  no 
bloomers.  Perhaps  it  is  partly  because  French  young 
women  are  plumper — to  be  polite — than  our  own.  For  ex- 
ample, with  them,  on  the  bicycle  as  off  it,  the  centre  of 
gravity  yields  to  no  dissimulation.  One  is  constantly  re- 
minded of  full  moons  or  sofa-cushions.  What  the  dress- 
makers achieve  in  the  waist,  they  seem  to  lose  below  it. 
The  Frenchwoman  being  differently  built  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  both  going  and  coming,  she  appears  to  sprawl  more 
in  bloomers.  She  looks  queer  enough  seated  on  the  ma- 
chine, but  once  she  descends  she  looks  queerer. 

Two  other  factors  enter  into  the  queerness  of  all  the 
feminine  bicycling  of  Paris.  The  great  majority  of  lady 
riders  are  not  unmarried  girls  of  good  society.  These 
latter  may  attempt  the  wheel  in  the  privacy  of  the  country, 
but  they  do  not  show  in  any  number  in  the  park.  In  all 
the  classes — the  aristocracy,  the  bourgeoisie,  and  the  "  little  " 
bourgeoisie — it  is  the  young  married  woman  who  pedals. 
This  fact  presents  an  ensemble  of  maturity  to  the  newly 
arrived  American,  and  the  other  fact  that  almost  half  of  the 
lady  riders  of  a  Sunday  afternoon  are  demi-mondaines  in 
the  restricted  English  sense  does  not  detract  from  this  im- 
pression of  maturity.  Now  what  would  be  luxurious  when 
safeguarded  by  all  the  artifices  of  feminine  attire  which  have 
stood  the  test  of  ages,  becomes  mere  ostentation  under  the 
simplicity  of  the  bloomer.  The  change  for  the  great  mass 
of  French  lady  cyclists  has  been  too  great. 

Many  have  seen  this  and  tried  to  remedy  it,  both  the 
lighter-minded  of  the  "half-world"  and  their  more  estimable 
sisters.  Some — in  both  categories — have  frankly  taken  up 
men's  costumes,  loose  knickerbockers  and  longish  sack- 
coats.  Others  wear  tight  knee-breeches  and  fancy  jerseys. 
Others  add  to  this  a  short  skirt,  reaching  to  the  knees,  with 
or  without  leggings,  or  heavy  Scotch  stockings.  For  these, 
it  is  anything  to  get  away  from  the  organ-grinder-monkey 
effect  threatened  by  zouaves  or  bloomers.  In  this  way  they 
accomplish  a  great  deal  in  gracefulness  of  outline  at  the  ex- 
pense of  a  very  little  modesty.  Speaking  simply  from  the 
standpoint  of  architecture,  bloomers  disfigure  lovely  woman 
by  hanging  below  the  knees.  It  is  showing  either  too  much 
or  too  little,  because  the  line  is  cut  in  the  middle.  Short 
skirts  over  even  loose  knickerbockers  produce  an  illusion  of 
continuing  the  line.     The  other  sin  of  the  bloomer,  the  ter- 


rible effel  de  dos,  is  almost  avoided  by  the  graceful  skirt  that 
falls  a  trifle  below  the  knees.  But  the  great  mass  of  lady 
cyclists  of  Paris  will  have  none  of  it.  For  them  bicycling 
means  the  zouave  pantaloons,  to  which  they  are  wedded. 

It  is  almost  pitiful  to  see  them  reveling  in  their  new-found 
liberty  of  costume.  The  demoiselles  of  the  dance-halls  and 
the  cabarets  of  Montmartre  parade  the  streets  and  the  re- 
sorts in  their  bloomers  with  the  greatest  glee.  They  would 
overrun  the  Parisian  promenade  did  not  an  ordinance  of  the 
prefect  of  police  forbid  the  appearance  of  bicycle  costumes 
without  a  bicycle.  Recently  there  was  an  attempt  to  enforce 
this  mandate  strictly,  and  it  failed.  The  only  law  on  which 
the  prefect  had  to  go  was  that  forbidding  one  sex  to  attire 
itself  in  the  garb  of  another.  A  test  case  provoked  a 
dictum  from  a  judge  to  the  effect  that  bloomers  or  zouaves 
could  not  by  any  possibility  be  looked  on  as  a  male  costume. 
Nowadays,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  damsels  confine  their 
promenades  en  pantalon  to  the  festive  quarters  like  Mont- 
martre and  the  Latin  quarter,  they  are  not  molested,  being 
charitably  supposed  to  have  their  wheels  somewhere  near  by. 

When  the  joint  fersonne  takes  to  the  machine  at  all,  it 
must  be  in  bloomers  like  her  married  sister.  If  this  move- 
ment continues,  bicycle  riding  may  become  as  respeclable 
for  young  girls  as  for  their  married  sisters.  The  mothers 
of  the  present  day  may  still  be  very  much  of  the  old  school 
— lacking  its  religion.  And  the  daughters  can  scarcely  be 
otherwise  than  they  are,  trained  up  as  they  have  been. 
Still,  rumors  of  the  different  life  of  English  and  American 
girls,  and  even  German  girls,  come  to  them ;  and  they 
wonder,  with  derision  or  regret,  as  may  be.  The  wheel  is 
new.  It  is  fashionable  as  well  as  popular.  It  may  bring 
with  it  the  emancipation  of  the  French  young  girt  And 
when  it  does,  she  will  appear  in  bloomers. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


The  Picket-Guard. 
■'  All  quiet  along  the  Potomac,"  they  say, 
"  Except  now  and  then  a  stray  picket 
Is  shot,  as  he  walks  on  his  beat,  to  and  fro, 

By  a  rifleman  hid  in  the  thicket. 
'Tis  nothing  :   a  private  or  two,  now  and  then, 

Will  not  count  in  the  news  of  the  battle  ; 
Not  an  officer  lost — only  one  of  the  men. 
Moaning  out,  all  alone,  the  death-rattle." 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night. 

Where  the  soldiers  lie  peacefully  dreaming  ; 
Their  tents  in  the  rays  of  the  clear  autumn  moon, 

Or  the  light  of  the  watch-fires,  are  gleaming. 
A  tremulous  sigh,  as  the  gentle  night-wind 

Through  the  forest  leaves  softly  is  creeping  ; 
While  stars  up  above,  with  their  glitteriDg  eyes, 

Keep  guard — for  the  army  is  sleeping. 

There's  only  the  sound  of  the  lone  sentry's  tread 

As  he  tramps  from  the  rock  to  the  fountain. 
And  he  thinks  of  the  two  in  the  low  trundle-bed, 

Far  away  in  the  cot  on  the  mountain. 
His  musket  falls  slack  ;  his  face,  dark  and  grim. 

Grows  gentle  with  memories  tender, 
As  he  mutters  a  prayer  for  the  children  asleep. 

For  their  mother — May  Heaven  defend  her  1 

The  moon  seems  to  shine  just  as  brightly  as  then, 

That  night  when  the  love  yet  unspoken 
Leaped  up  to  his  lips — when  low,  murmured  vows 

Were  pledged  to  be  ever  unbroken  ; 
Then  drawing  his  sleeve  roughly  over  his  eyes. 

He  dashes  off  tears  that  are  welling, 
And  gathers  his  gun  closer  up  to  its  place, 

As  if  to  keep  down  the  heart-swelling. 

He  passes  the  fountain,  the  blasted  pine-tree — 

The  footstep  is  lagging  and  weary  ; 
Yet  onward  he  goes,  through  the  broad  belt  of  light, 

Toward  the  shades  of  the  forest  so  dreary. 
Hark  !  was  it  the  night-wind  that  rustled  the  leaves  ? 

Was  it  moonlight  so  wondrously  flashing  ? 
It  looked  like  a  rifle  :  "  Ha !  Mary,  good-bye  1  " 

And  the  life-blood  is  ebbing  and  plashing. 

All  quiet  along  the  Potomac  to-night — 
No  sound  save  the  rush  of  the  river  ; 

While  soft  falls  the  dew  on  the  face  of  the  dead — 
The  picket's  off  duty  forever. — Ethelin  Eliot  Beers. 

Civil  War. 
'  Rifleman,  shoot  me  a  fancy  shot 

Straight  at  the  heart  of  yon  prowling  vidette  ; 
Ring  me  a  ball  in  the  glittering  spot 

That  shines  on  his  breast  like  an  amulet ! " 

'  Ah,  captain  !  here  goes  for  a  fine-drawn  bead, 

There's  music  around  when  my  barrel's  in  tune  ! " 
Crack  !  went  the  rifle,  the  messenger  sped, 

And  dead  from  his  horse  fell  the  ringing  dragoon. 

'  Now,  rifleman,  steal  through  the  bushes,  and  snatch 

From  your  victim  some  trinket  to  handsel  first  blood  ; 
A  button,  a  loop,  or  that  luminous  patch 

That  gleams  in  the  moon  like  a  diamond  stud  !  " 

'  O  captain  !     I  staggered,  and  sunk  on  my  track, 
When  I  gazed  on  the  face  of  that  fallen  vidette, 
For  he  looked  so  like  you,  as  he  lay  on  his  back, 
That  my  heart  rose  upon  me,  and  masters  me  yet, 

'  But  I  snatched  off  the  trinket — this  locket  of  gold  ; 
An  inch  from  the  centre  my  lead  broke  its  way. 
Scarce  grazing  the  picture,  so  fair  to  behold, 
Of  a  beautiful  lady  in  bridal  array." 

1  Ha  !  rifleman,  fling  me  the  locket ! — 'tis  she. 

My  brother's  young  bride,  and  the  fallen  dragoon 
Was  her  husband — hush  !  soldier,  'twas  Heaven's  decree. 
We  must  bury  him  there,  by  the  light  of  the  moon  ! 

'  But  hark  !  the  far  bugles  their  warnings  unite  ; 
War  is  a  virtue — weakness  a  sin  ; 
There's  a  lurking  and  loping  around  us  to-night ; 
Load  again,  rifleman,  keep  your  hand  in  I  " 

— Charles  Dawson  Shanly. 


The  Black  Cat,  the  five-cent  magazine  that  prints  six  stories 
in  each  issue,  is  said  to  have  reached  a  circulation  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million.  Of  one  of  its  tales  the  New  York 
Journal  said  recently  :  "  Not  even  'Trilby'  has  scored  so 
decided  a  success  or  excited  such  intense  interest  as  Cleve- 
land Moffett's  startling  story,  'The  Mysterious  Card,1  which 
appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Black  Cat."  The  maga- 
zine will  shortly  publish  a  sequel  to  the  tale. 


THE  COSTERMONGER  LAUREATE. 

Arrival  of  Albert  Chevalier,   the  English    Music-Hall  Singer — His 

Failure  as  a  Comedian  and  his  Success 

as  a  Singer. 

Albert  Chevalier,  the  famous  London  music-hall  singer, 
arrived  here  yesterday  by  the  White  Star  steamer  Teutonic. 
From  the  number  of  people  to  meet  him  at  the  pier, 
he  must  have  imbibed  a  very  fair  idea  of  his  importance. 
The  two  people  who  owned  Mr.  Chevalier  for  the  nonce 
were  Mr.  W.  A.  McConnell  and  Mr.  Albert  Bial,  the  latter 
of  the  firm  of  Koster  &:  Bial,  at  whose  music-hall  Mr. 
Chevalier  is  to  sing.  They  grabbed  the  famous  coster- 
monger  singer  from  the  midst  of  a  hustling  horde  of  re- 
porters, fired  him  into  a  cab,  gave  him  a  large  fat  cigar  to 
insert  in  his  face,  and  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of 
America.  But  before  he  had  any  opportunity  to  tell  them 
what  he  thought  of  America,  Mr.  Bial  and  Mr.  McConnell 
told  him  what  he  ought  to  think.  They  told  him  that  this 
was  the  biggest  country  in  the  world  ;  that  there  were  more 
big  things  in  it  than  in  any  other  big  country  ;  that  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  was  the  biggest  bridge  in  the  world  ;  and 
that  Koster  and  Bial's  was  the  biggest  music-hall.  Mc- 
Connell told  him  New  York  was  the  biggest  town  in  the 
world,  bar  none — (McConnell,  by  the  way,  has  never  been 
in  London).  They  told  the  astonished  Chevalier  that  the 
finest  people  in  the  land  go  to  Koster  and  &ial's.  To  quote 
Mr.  McConnell :  "  You  will  sing  to  nothing  but  point  lace 
and  diamonds,  and  nobody  in  America  is  too  proud  to 
drink  beer." 

Chevalier  is  one  of  the  many  men  who  have  found 
that  their  first  chosen  calling  was  not  the  one  that  called 
them,  and  hence  have  abandoned  it.  He  began  his 
professional  life  in  1S77,  playing  a  small  part  at  the  Strand 
Theatre  in  "An  Unequal  Match."  The  following  year  he 
joined  the  Kendal  Company,  and  played  minor  roles  in 
"Diplomacy"  and  other  plays  in  the  Kendal  repertoire. 
From  the  Kendals  he  went  with  the  John  Hare  Company 
and  played  light  comedy  roles,  and  in  18S1  he  joined  a  light- 
opera  company  and  played  under  Willie  Edouin.  In  1889, 
M.  Marius,  the  famous  French  singer,  persuaded  Chevalier 
to  go  on  the  burlesque  stage,  where  his  imitations  of  yokels 
j  could  be  seen  to  advantage.  He  remained  in  burlesque  for 
two  years,  and  in  February,  1S91,  made  his  music-hall 
debut,  appearing  at  the  Pavilion,  wh'ere  he  introduced  his 
j  songs,  "  The  Old  Kent  Road  "  and  "  Wat  :Cher."  He  made 
'  an  enormous  hit  on  his  first  appearance,  and  has  remained  a 
favorite  ever  since.  He  is  a  fad  in  England,  and  has  ap- 
peared in  private  entertainments  in  the  swellest  London 
houses.  The  Princess  Louise,  the  Duke  of  Westminster, 
and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  are  some  of  the  people  who  have 
had  Chevalier  at  their  entertainments. 

His  repertoire  includes  fifty-five  songs,  all  but  ten  of 
i  which  were  composed  by  himself.  Probably  the  best  known 
in  this  country  is  "  Mrs.  'Enry  'Awkins,"  and  others  are 
"  My  Old  Dutch,"  "  We  Were  Such  Pals,"  "  Nipper's 
Lullaby,"  "Our  Court  Ball,"  "'Appy  'Ampstead,'1  and 
"Tick-Tock." 

Chevalier  has  prospered  so  much  in  the  five  years  since 
he  became  a  music-hall  singer  that  he  has  both  a  town  and 
country  house.  He  has  a  London  residence  and  a  pretty 
country-seat  at  Isleworth.  When  in  London,  his  Sunday- 
night  "at  homes"  are  quite  an  event  in  the  upper  Bohemian 
circle.  He  married,  a  year  ago,  Florence  Leybourne, 
daughter  of  the  well-known  comic-opera  singer. 

Chevalier  found  his  fame  in  London  low  life.  The  coster- 
monger  had  been  neglected  until  Chevalier  came  along.  He 
studied  and  lived  among  these  people  until  he  had  mastered 
their  peculiarities,  and  when  he  presented  them  on  the  stage 
thousands  of  West-End  Londoners  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
costermonger.  On  the  stage  Chevalier  wears  the  coster- 
monger  dress  which  excited  such  surprise  among  the  West- 
End  Londoners  when  first  they  saw  it.  It  is  a  checkered 
gray  suit,  with  long  lines  of  pearl  buttons  on  the  sleeves  and 
trousers,  and  it  bears  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  Mexican 
costume.  It  is  said  that  the  coster  dress  is  a  modi- 
fied reproduction  of  that  of  the  gypsies.  The  male 
costermonger  sells  vegetables,  fish,  and  such  things 
from  push-carts,  and  the  women  are  mostly  flower-vend- 
ers, hawkers,  and  newspaper  girls.  The  coster  girl  is 
picturesque  as  well  as  the  male  of  her  species.  She  wears  a 
long  cloak  opening  in  front,  and  high  buttoned  boots. 
Chevalier  says  that  the  first  time  he  thought  of  putting  the 
coster  on  the  stage  was  when  he  saw  a  coster  and  his  girl 
walking  ahead  of  him  one  night.  The  coster  had  his  arm 
around  the  girl's  waist  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  She  objected, 
and  a  regular  fight  followed.  Afterward  there  was  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  they  walked  off  again  with  their  arms  around 
one  another's  waists.  On  this  suggestion  he  wrote  his  suc- 
cessful song,  "The  Courtship."  Chevalier  says  that  Lon- 
don newspaper  writers  insisted  there  was  no  such  costume 
in  existence  when  he  first  put  it  on  in  his  songs,  and  they 
would  not  believe  him  until  he  took  them  to  the  East 
End  and  showed  them  the  coster.  He  remarks  that  all 
costers  are  cockneys,  but  all  cockneys  are  not  costers  ; 
that  Sam  Weller,  if  he  lived,  would  be  not  a  coster, 
but  a  cockney.  Chevalier  sings  cockney  as  well  as  coster 
songs. 

Chevalier  is  half  English  and  half  French.  He  is  a 
short,  broad-shouldered  fellow  with  a  heavy,  clean-shaven 
face,  big  jaws,  close-cropped  hair,  and  cold  blue  eyes.  He 
is  a  little  doubtful  abo'ut  the  success  of  his  songs  here,  as 
the  type  is  local  to  London.  He  has  even  been  afraid,  he 
says,  to  carry  his  songs  into  Scotland  or  the  English  prov- 
inces. But  New  York  is  more  provincial  than  the  English 
provinces.  In  fact,  New  York  will  accept  his  songs  be- 
cause they  are  local  to  London.  If  New  Yorkers  can  rave 
over  Yvette  Guilbert,  whom  they  could  not  understand  at 
all,  they  will  certainly  rave  over  Chevalier,  whom  they  can 
partially  understand.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  March  19,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Queen  Anne  Romance  by  Mrs.  Buroett. 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  latest  novel, 
"A  Lady  of  Quality,"  is  in  quite  a  different  vein 
from  any  previous  work  of  hers.  The  action  takes 
place  two  centuries  ago,  the  heroine  being,  like 
Beatrix  Esmond,  a  belle  of  Queen  Anne's  day. 
Like  Beatrix,  she  is  headstrong,  beautiful,  and 
self-willed,  with  plenty  of  lovers  at  her  beck.  All 
the  skill  at  Mrs.  Burnett's  command  is  lavished  on 
the  portrayal  of  Clorinda,  whose  splendid  beauty 
and  vivid  personality  are  strongly  brought  out,  the 
more  so  by  artful  contrast  with  her  sister  Anne's 
pale  tints  and  shrinking  insignificance. 

Beyond  these  two,  indeed,  and  their  father,  the 
burly  Sir  Jeoffry,  there  are  no  characters  which  are 
presented  with  any  vigor  of  delineation.  Sir  John 
Oxon's  villainy  is  palpably  worked  up  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  story,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunstan- 
wolde  and  the  Duke  of  Osmonde,  the  successive 
husbands  of  Clorinda,  are  the  merest  figureheads. 
By  the  use  of  quaint  phraseology  and  little  tricks 
of  old-time  coloring,  a  skillful  picture  is  presented 
of  other  days  ;  and  the  story  is  romantic  and  swift 
in  action,  abounding  in  imaginative  touches.  But, 
nevertheless,  it  has  a  strong  leaven  of  that  mere- 
tricious quality  which  roars  Mrs.  Burnett's  best 
works,  and  in  this  instance  is  so  marked  as  to 
arouse  a  constant  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  Neither 
characters  nor  incidents  are  convincing,  the  final 
apotheosis  of  Clorinda  being  thoroughly  incon- 
sistent. As  a  child,  she  is  a  little  virago,  fierce  and 
turbulent  in  temper,  cold  in  her  affections,  im- 
perious in  the  hardness  of  her  will.  Her  training 
'  is  thoroughly  vicious,  brought  up  as  she  is  in  the 
midst  of  Sir  Jeoffry's  drinking  and  guzzling  boon 
companions.  After  a  season  of  reckless  yielding 
to  unbridled  impulses,  she  turns  her  back  on  love 
and  deliberately  marries  for  rank  and  money. 
Some  years  later  a  wild  episode  of  her  early  girl- 
hood rises  to  confront  her,  and  in  a  fit  of  rage  she 
accidentally  kills  Sir  John  Oxon,  who  has  threat- 
ened her  with  damaging  disclosures.  In  a  strongly 
dramatic  scene  which  follows,  the  climax  of  the 
story  is  reached.  Sitting,  cool  and  collected,  on 
the  divan  beneath  which  the  dead  body  is  concealed, 
she  receives  a  brilliant  company. 

The  artificial  nature  of  all  this  becomes  manifest 
when  we  find  a  new  nobility  springing  up  within 
her.  taking  root  from  this  very  incident.  She  be- 
comes a  Lady  Bountiful,  beloved  by  the  poor  and 
honored  by  all.  But  by  contrast  with  the  story  of 
her  life,  this  epitaph  sounds  grimly  sardonic  : 

"  Here  sleeps  Vie  purest  and  noblest  lady  God  e'er 
loved,  yet  tke  higk  and  gentle  deeds  of  her  chaste, 
sweet  life  sleep  not,  but  live  and  grow." 

"  The  Lady  of  Quality  "  is  an  unreal  character, 
and  the  book  does  not  ring  true,  animated  as  it  is 
by  perverse  standards  and  false  ideals. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Cape  Horn  and  the  Land  of  Fire. 

John  R.  Spears,  the  author  of  "  The  Gold  Dig- 
gings of  Cape  Horn,"  calls  his  book  "  a  collection 
of  newspaper  sketches  rather  than  the  conven- 
tional story  of  a  traveler."  The  work  was  under- 
taken by  him  while  he  was  a  reporter  on  a  New 
York  daily,  and  the  subject  is  avowedly  treated 
from  a  journalistic  point  of  view.  Being  thus  pre- 
pared, the  reader  is  not  disconcerted  by  a  collo- 
quial rather  than  a  literary  style,  an  occasional  use 
of  slang,  and  even  a  lapse  now  and  then  into  such 
queer  English  as  "  there  was  just  three  buildings 
in  sight." 

The  book  describes  a  journey  along  the  coasts  of 
Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Patagonia,  and  it  gives  as 
graphic  a  view  of  these  thinly  settled  regions  as 
could  be  expected  from  a  hurried  visit.  The  title 
is  misleading  in  a  measure,  since  the  first  chapter 
contains  all  that  is  told  of  the  gold-raining  interests 
at  the  end  of  the  continent.  These  are  not  ex- 
tensive, but  are  interesting  on  account  of  the  curi- 
ous geological  formations  from  which  gold  is  ob- 
tained. Along  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  below  the 
water-line,  according  to  the  belief  of  geologists,  a 
gold-bearing  layer  of  black  sand  exists,  deposited 
there  in  past  ages.  From  it,  after  each  storm,  a 
quantity  of  sand  mixed  with  gold  is  washed  up  on 
the  shore  at  various  points.  In  some  sections  the 
placer  diggings  have  yielded  good  returns,  but  as 
yet  no  entirely  successful  method  of  mining  the 
gold  has  been  hit  on. 

The  Cape  Horn  metropolis  and  other  small 
settlements  are  described  fully,  and  much  space  is 
given  to  the  South  American  aborigines,  each 
tribe  receiving  a  full  measure  of  attention. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

Love  and  Fighting. 
Owen  Rhoscomyl,  who  is  already  known  as  a 
writer  of  the  fiction  of  adventure,  has  written  a 
new  novel  called  "  Battlement  and  Tower."  It 
can  hardly  be  called  an  historical  romance,  for, 
though  the  incidents  have  for  background  the  Par- 
liamentary wars  and  the  last  efforts  of  Charles  the 
First's  adherents  to  sustain  him,  the  more  im- 
portant characters  are  fictitious  ones,  as  well  as  the 
principal  episodes.  A  stronghold  in  Wales  is  the 
scene  during  the  greater  part  of  the  story,  and 
re  we  have  love  and  fighting,  intrigues  and  gal- 
"  31  exploits  in  plenty.    The  young  Welsh  lad  who 


comes  to  Castle  Conwy  in  a  frieze  doublet  which 
excites  the  mirth  of  the  foppish,  proves  as  doughty 
a  hero  as  any  of  the  three  musketeers  themselves, 
and  bright-eyed  Mistress  Barbara  is  a  most  win- 
some little  heroine.  A  more  tragic  element  is  sup- 
plied in  the  unhappy  fate  of  Morva,  who  was  won 
from  the  faith  of  her  fathers  by  the  queen's  influ- 
ence. 

The  picture  of  the  times  is  well  executed,  and 
the  story  is  pervaded  with  a  stirring  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  will  appeal  to  those  who  love  tales 
of  fighting  and  romance. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  Balzac  Book  for  Girls. 
A  book  by  Balzac  written  avowedly  for  a  young 
girl's  reading  has  a  unique  claim  on  the  interest. 
"  Ursule  Mirouet,"  translated  by  Clara  Bell  and 
edited  by  George  Saintsbury,  occupies  this  posi- 
tion. It  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  his  young 
niece,  and  it  has  many  distinguishing  marks  which 
keep  its  purpose  before  the  mind.  The  heroine, 
Ursule,  who  has  been  brought  up  from  babyhood 
by  three  old  men,  is  a  particularly  sublimated 
specimen  of  the  Frenchman's  ideal  young  maiden. 
The  love-story  is  an  entirely  pure  one,  untouched 
by  intrigue  or  materialism.  And  the  evil  passions 
which  Balzac  has  shown  such  mastery  in  depicting 
are  here  confined  to  the  grasping  avarice  and  blun- 
dering malice  of  some  anxious  heirs. 

At  no  point  does  the  book  give  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  Balzac's  real  powers.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  by  no  means  a  bread-and-butter  flavor.  The 
characters  are  vigorously  handled  and  the  interest 
does  not  flag. 

A  peculiar  feature,  and  hardly  a  fortunate  one,  is 
the  introduction  of  the  supernatural  element.  The 
mesmeric  revelations  and  dreams  which  come  true 
to  the  undoing  of  malefactors  seem  like  toys  in  the 
hands  of  the  author,  and  are  interesting  as  indicat- 
ing his  mental  bent  rather  thau  as  a  serious  element 
in  the  development  of  the  tale. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications. 
"  America  Liberata,"  by  Robert  H.  Vickers,  is  a 
metrical  account  of  the  American  republics,  more 
notable  for  its  very  comprehensive  historical  notes 
than  for  its  machine-made  poetry.  Published  by 
Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,   50  cents. 

*'  Out  of  the  Past,"  by  E.  Anson  Moore,  a  story 
of  mysticism,  reincarnation,  love,  and  fighting  in 
India  ;  and  "  Siegfried  the  Mystic,"  by  Ida 
Worden  Wheeler,  have  been  published  by  the 
Arena  Publishing  Company,  Boston  ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"Old  Faith  and  New  Facts,"  by  William  W. 
Kinsley,  contains  three  articles  entitled  "Science 
and  Prayer,"  "  Science  and  Christ,"  and  "  Science 
and  the  Life  Beyond,"  the  first  two  of  which  have 
been  published  as  part  of  the  prescribed  course  of 
reading  by  the  Chautauqua  circles  in  1894.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

The  "Vertical  Edition  of  Spencerian  Penman- 
ship "  consists  of  a  well-arranged  course  of  seven 
copy-books  in  which  the  Spencerian  forms  of  pen- 
manship, hitherto  confined  to  the  slanting  style, 
are  applied  to  tbe  excellent  system  of  vertical 
writing  which  has  lately  been  gaining  ground  in 
this  country.  Published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

George  Musgrave,  an  English  scholar  and  bar- 
rister, is  making  a  new  translation  of  "  The  Divine 
Comedy"  of  Dante  Alighieri,  of  which  he  has  so 
far  published  only  the  "  Inferno,  or  Hell."  The 
version,  which  abandons  the  terza  ri?na  of  the 
original  and  is  in  the  nine-line  Spenserian  stanza, 
admirably  preserves  the  spirit  of  the  original.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

A  "popular"  edition  of  the  "Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  George  Augustus  Sala "  has  been 
issued.  It  is  in  two  volumes  of  nearly  four  hun- 
dred pages  each,  and,  inasmuch  as  the  text  is  all 
there,  it  is  printed  on  good  paper,  the  type  large 
and  the  binding  tasteful  and  substantial,  this  sec- 
ond edition  falls  but  little  short  of  its  more  sumptu- 
ous predecessor.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $3.00  for  the  set. 

"  German  Songs  of  To-Day,"  edited  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Tille,  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is 
a  book  which  aims  to  present  to  English  readers  a 
series  of  poems— not  in  translation,  but  in  the 
original  German — which  shall  represent  the  intel- 
lectual condition  of  Germany  in  the  past  twenty- 
five  years.  They  are  grouped  under  the  headings 
"  Modern  Life,"  "  Modern  Love,"  and  "  Modern 
Thought,"  and  the  editor  has  provided  not  only  an 
introduction,  but  some  succinct  and  valuable  notes 
on  the  authors  represented.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Four  Years  of  Novel-Reading,"  edited  by  Rich- 
ard G.  Moulton,  Professor  of  Literature  in  English 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  is  an  interesting  little 
book.  It  is  an  outcome  of  a  systematic  study  of 
novels  carried  on  by  the  Backworth  Classical  Novel- 
Reading  Union,  and  it  contains  an  essay  on  the 
study  of  fiction  by  Professor  Moulton  ;  an  account 


of  the  union  by  its  secretary  ;  a  list  of  twenty-five 
novels  and  the  special  aspects  of  them  that  were 
particularly  studied  in  the  union's  work  during  the 
past  four  years  ;  and  four  representative  essays  : 
"  Why  is  Charles  Dickens  a  More  Famous  Novel- 
ist than  Charles  Reade  ? "  "The  Character  of 
Clara  Middleton,"  "  The  Ideal  of  Asceticism,"  and 
"  Character  Development  in  '  Romola.' "  Pub- 
lished by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"The  King's  Peace,"  by  F.  A.  Inderwinck, 
Q.  C,  has  been  issued  in  the  Social  England 
Series.  It  is  an  historical  sketch  of  the  English  law 
courts,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Courts  and  the  High  Court  of  Parliament,  and 
presents  a  lucid  panorama  of  the  growth  of  the 
body  of  English  law,  from  the  ordeal  of  God's 
judgment  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  days  to  the 
present  cumbrous  and  complicated  but  eminently 
efficient  system.  To  the  student  of  society  and  the 
lawyer  the  book  is  one  of  interest  and  value,  and  its 
usefulness  is  augmented  by  an  extensive  index. 
Imported  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"  The  Whence  and  the  Whither  of  Man  "  con- 
tains a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  John  M. 
Tyler,  professor  of  biology  in  Amherst  College,  at 
Union  Theological  Seminary  as  the  Morse  Lect- 
ures— a  series  of  lectures  endowed  by  Professor 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  in  memory  of  his  father, 
and  having  to  do  with  "  the  relations  of  the  Bible 
to  any  of  the  sciences."  These  lectures  consti- 
tute a  brief  history  of  man  and  his  development 
through  conformity  to  environment.  After  stating 
his  problem,  Professor  Tyler  successively  treats  of 
"  Protozoa  to  Worms,"  "  Worms  to  Vertebrates," 
"Vertebrates,"  "The  History  of  Mental  Develop- 
ment and  Its  Sequence  of  Functions,"  "  Natural 
Selection  and  Environment,"  "  Conformity  to  En- 
vironment," "Man,"  "The  Teachings  of  the 
Bible,"  and  the  "  Present  Aspects  of  the  Theory 
of  Evolution."  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 


Soap 


99%oZPURE 

The  detestable  odors  of  many 
hotel  and  sleeping  car  soaps  are  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  poor  quality 
of  the  soap  itself.  The  traveler 
who  wishes  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
his  toilet  and  bath,  will  carry  a 
piece  of  Ivory  Soap  in  his  toilet 
case. 


The  Procter  St  Gamble  Co..  Ciu't. 


Quick 

as  a 

IFlashM 


WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS  \ 

CHOCOLATE. 

iHOWTOi  Take  three  dee- L 
....  ,T  >  Bert  spoonfulflto  5 
■Ubt  II .  V  a  cup  of  boiling  c 
[water  or  milk.  Stir  briskly  | 
[a  moment,  and  your  Ohoc-  | 
.olate  is  r^ady  to  serve.  Pnt  J 
[up  in  1  lb.  and  %  lb.  tins. 
Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
iSolcMfrs.,        Philadelphia. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.'S  NEW  BOOKS. 


GATHERING  CLOUDS. 


A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  St.  Chrysnstom. 

Darkness 


By  Frederic  W.  Farrar,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  author  of  "  The   Life  of  Christ,' 
and  Dawn,"  etc.     Large  crown  8vo,  606  pages,  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 


"...  will  by-and-by  become  classic.  It  reproduces 
not  only  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  early  days  of 
Christianity,  but  also  the  spirit  of  the  people,  arid  the 
sacrifices  which  it  cost  a  man  to  become  a  follower  of  the 
Nazarene.  ...  I  have  read  it  all  and  my  interest  did  not 
flag.  There  are  not  enough  books  of  this  kind,  and  this 
handsome  volume  is  doubly  welcome."  —  New  York 
Herald. 


"The  subject,  the  style,  the  form  into  which  the  story 
is  thrown,  the  knowledge  displayed  by  the  author  of  the 
persons  and  places  alluded  to,  the  oriental  settings  of  the 
scenes  enacted  in  the  tale,  all  tend  to  enchain  the  reader 
and  fix  his  attention  from  the  title-page  through  the 
nearly  six  hundred  pages  which  compose  the  book.  .  .  . 
The  fiction  which  lends  such  a  charm  to  the  whole  does 
not  affect,  or  is  not  intended  to  affect,  the  historical 
facts."—  Church  Eclectic,  Milwaukee. 


THE  LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE 
JOHN  ROMANES,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S. 

Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife.     With  Portrait  and 
various  Illustrations.     8vo,  $4.00. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  JEWISH  NATION 
AFTKR  THE  DESTRUCTION  OF  JERU- 
SALEM UNDER  TITUS.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Alfred  Edebsheim,  M.  A.,  D.  D„  Ph.  D..  sometime 
Grinfield  Lecturer  on  the  Septuaeint  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Revised  bv  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  White, 
M.  A.,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford.  With  a  Preface 
by  the  Rrv.  William  Sanday,  D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Mar- 
garet Professor  ot  Divinity  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.     Third  Edition.     Svo,  567  pages,  $5  00, 


A  TEXT -BOOK  OF  THE  HISTORY  Ur 
ARCHITECTURE.  By  A.  D.  F.  Hamlin,  A.  M., 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Architecture  in  the  School  of 
Mines,  Columbia  College,  Crown,  8vo,  with  229  Illus- 
trations, chiefly  in  half-tone,  Bibliographies,  Glossary, 
Index  of  Architects,  and  a  General  Index,  pp.  xxviii- 
442,  $2.00. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  WHIST:  A  Study  of 
the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  Game  has  Passed 
throueh  from  its  Origin  to  the  Present  time.  By 
William  Pole,  F.  R.  S.,  Author  of  "The  Theory  of 
the  Modern  Scientific  Game  of  Whist,"  "  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Whist,"  etc.,  etc. ;  Honorary  Member  of  the 
American  Whist  League.    .Small  Svo,  art  linen,  $1.50. 


THE  KEY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  THE  NICARAGUA  CANAL. 

By  Archibald  Ross  Colquhoun.  Indian  Public  Works  Department  (Retired);  First  Administrator 
of  Mashonaland  ;  F.  R.  G.  S.,  F.  R.  C  I.,  A.  M.  I.  C  E-.  etc.,  etc.  ;  Gold  Medalist  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society;  Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Times''  Newspaper;  author  of  "Across 
Chryse."  "Amongst  the  Shans,"  "  Matabeleland  and  our  Position  in  Souih  Africa,"  etc.,  etc. 
Large  Demy  8vo.  pp.  xvii-443,  *""*  numerous  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans,  $7.00. 


"  On  alt  the  questions  involved  in  the  proposal  to  con- 
struct the  Nicaragua  Canal,  we  are  disposed  to  trust  his 
judgment  and  his  conclusions.  .  .  .  The  first  five  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  a  rapid  historical  survey,  .  .  .  con- 
cise, comprehensive,  and  accurate.  .  .  .  Four  chapters 
treat  in  a  competent  manner  of  social,  political,  and  geo- 
graphical Nicaragua,  and  her  resources.  The  remainder 
of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  a  discussion  of  the  canal 
proper  and  its  effects.  .  .  .  The  illustrations  are  all  that 
need  be  asked.  The  folding  map  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  is  a  satisfactory  piece  of  work."—  New  York 
Sun. 


"Mr.  Colquhoun  says  the  Nicaragua  Canal  can  be 
built,  should  be  built,  and  will  be  built.  If  we  assume 
that  in  saying  this  he  has  no  other  motive  than  a  desire 
to  present  an  honest  judgment,  we  must  credit  him  with 
the  performance  of  an  important  public  service ;  for  his 
opinions  are  those  of  an  expert  who  has  made  a  personal 
examination  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  route,  and  carefully 
studied  the  various  problems  involved  in  the  building  of 
the  canal.  In  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance,  we  need 
all  the  light  we  can  get,  and  above  all  we  need  the 
opinions  of  independent  engineers,  under  no  obligations 
to  take  rosy  views." — N.  Y.  Times. 


BATTLEMENT  AND  TOWER.  A  new  ro- 
mance. By  Owen  Rhoscomyl,  Author  of  "The 
Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon."  With  Frontispiece  by  R. 
Caton  Woodville.     urno,  cloth,  ornamental,  $r.2S. 


AMONG  THE  FREAKS.  By  W.  L.  Alden, 
Author  of  "Told  bv  ihe  Colonel,"  "Trying  to  Find 
Europe."  etc.,  etc.  With  55  illustrations  by  J.  F.  Sul- 
livan and  Florence  K.  Upton.     Crown  Svo,  ^.25. 


I  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  FAR  EAST.  Japan 
— Korea — China.  New  and  Revised  Edition, 
1  By  the  Hon.  George  N.  Curzon,  M.  P.,  Author  of 
I  "  Russia  in  Central  Asia,"  "  Persia,"  etc.  With  Maps 
I       and  Illustrations.     Svo,  $2.50. 

THE  COLLECTOR  SERIES. 
THE  COIN  COLLECTOR.  By  W.  Carew  Haz- 
LtTT.  Title-page  by  Laurence  Housman.  Colophon 
by  G.  W.  Rhead,  R.  P.  E.  With  ra  Collotype  Plates 
Depicting  129  Rare  Pieces.  8vo,  298  pages,  cloth,  gilt 
top,  $2.25,  net. 


LONGMANS'  GAZETTEER  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Edited  by  George  G-  Chisholm,  M.  A.,   B.   Sc  ,   Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  and  Statistical 
Societies.      In    1    volume,  imperial  8vo,  1.800  pages.     Price,   $12.00.   net,  in  cloth  ;  or  $15.00,  net, 
in  half  morocco. 
"  This  magnificent  volume  of  nearly  two  thousand  quarto  pages  must  have  cost  a  fortune  and  almost  endless  labor 

to  produce,  and  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  test  it,  the  work  has  been  thoroughly  well  doneS'Spectator. 

A  NEW  WORK  BY  MR.  LECKY. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  LIBERTY. 

By  William  Edward  Hartpole  Lecky.  Author  of  "A  History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,"  "History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe,"  etc.,  etc. 
2  volumes,  crown  8vo.  \ Immediately . 

LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

91-93  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


March  30,  1396. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stevenson's  Unfinished  Novel. 

Harold  Frederic  has  been  reading  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  unfinished  novel,  "  Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton,"  now  appearing  in  the  new  international  re- 
view, Cosmopolis,  and  he  regards  the  fact  that 
death  cut  the  author  off  while  still  at  work  upon  it 
as  one  of  the  great  literary  catastrophes  of  the  age. 
There  have  been  other  novels  left  similarly  incom- 
plete, and  finished  by  other  hands,  as  were  "  Denis 
Duval "  and  "  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,"  but 
they  soon  sank  into  oblivion  ;  and  he  would 
be  bold  indeed  who  would  attempt  the  task  of 
carrying  out  the  work  Stevenson  had  projected. 
Mr.  Frederic  says  : 

"The  book  was  barely  more  than  a  third  done  when 
the  end  came.  But  the  six  chapters  which  I  have  already 
seen  give  me  the  bitterest  and  most  implacable  grievance 
against  death  that  I  have  ever  felt.  '  Weir  of  Henniston ' 
would  have  been  one  of  the  great  books  of  the  language, 
and  its  abrupt  interruption  is  a  loss  to  literature  com- 
parable only  to  one  of  those  savage  destructions  of  big 
libraries  which  blacken  the  barbaric  chasm  between  class- 
ical Rome  and  Alexandria  and  the  Europe  of  the 
Renaissance.  ..."  Weir  of  Hermiston '  reveals  a 
Stevenson  we  had  hardly  known  before.  There  may 
have  been  some  hair -breadth  and  blood-curdling 
business  in  the  author's  projects  for  the  tale.  But 
these  opening  six  chapters  spread  out  a  broad  and 
rich  field  of  serious  work,  with  a  dozen  noteworthy  per- 
sonages, great  and  little,  painted  with  extraordinary 
mastery  of  character  and  the  promise  of  a  real  story 
among  them  which  should  be  worth  a  hundred  '  romances 
of  adventure."  The  figures  of  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  and 
his  son  Archie  are  as  fine  as  anything  in  Stevenson's 
whole  gallery  of  men  folk,  but  much  more  striking  still  is 
the  young  girl,  Christina  Elliot,  whom  the  sixth  chapter 
brings  in  the  foreground.  For  the  first  time  there  is  a 
Stevenson  heroine  who  interests  and  wholly  pleases  her 
creator.  The  '  Catriona '  who  preceded  her  was  an  empty 
shadow,  but  this  Christina  is  glowing  with  life.  In  fact, 
Stevenson  at  forty-four  had  just  attained  the  point  where 
he  could  paint  a  woman  as  well  as  men — and  then,  at  a 
stroke,  the  hand  stiffens  and  the  brush  falls." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Henri  Rochefort  is  having  prepared  from  the  five 
volumes  of  his  autobiography  a  special  English 
edition  in  two  volumes,  intended  for  the  English 
public.  The  many  bitter  things  he  has  said  of 
perfidious  Albion,  based  on  a  long  residence  there 
while  exiled  from  France,  give  reason  to  think  that 
the  English  edition  will  prove  very  entertaining. 

Mr.  Crockett's  new  novel,  "  Cleg  Kelly,  Arab  of 
the  City  :  His  Progress  and  Adventures,"  is  to  be 
published  immediately  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  with  several  illustrations. 

Georges  Hugo,  grandson  of  Victor  Hugo,  is  to 
publish  in  the  spring  his  first  book,  "  Souvenirs 
d'un  Matelot,"  chapters  of  which  have  been  printed 
in  La  Revue  de  Paris.  Georges  Hugo  was  a  sailor 
for  three  years.  It  is  said  that  his  book  criticises 
the  French  navy  in  a  manner  which  will  cause  a 
sensation.  Nothing  of  this  sort  appeared  in  La 
Revue's  fragmentary  publication. 

E.  F.  Knight,  a  special  correspondent  during  the 
French  invasion  of  Madagascar  last  year,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  "  Madagascar  in  War- Time,"  which 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  will  publish. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  poems  have  been 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time  in  a  single 
volume,  and  will  be  issued  immediately  under  the 
title  of  "  Poems  and  Ballads."  The  volume  will 
comprise  all  the  poems  contained  in  "  A  Child's 
Garden  of  Verses,"  "  Ballads,"  and  "  Under- 
woods," and  in  addition  over  forty  pieces  of  verse 
written  since  the  publication  of  those  volumes. 

A  notable  list  of  historical  novels  is  announced 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     It  includes  : 

"The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  from  the  Provencal  of  Felix 
Gras,  dealing  with  the  episode  of  the  French  Revolution 
in  which  the  Marseilles  battalion  marched  to  Paris  to  put 
down  "the  tyrant";  "In  the  Blue  Pike,"  by  Georg 
Ebers,  a  romance  of  Germany  in  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
Conan  Doyle's  "  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  a  hard- 
fighting,  hard-drinking  soldier  of  Napoleon  ;  "  In  the 
Day  of  Adversity,"  by  J.  Bloundelle-Burson,  a  French 
historical  romance  ;  and  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin,"by 
J.  C.  Snaith,  dealing  with  Monmouth's  rebellion  and  the 
coming  of  William  of  Orange. 

"  The  Astronomy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost"  is 
the  title  of  a  book  by  Dr.  Thomas  N.  Orchard 
which  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  have  in  press. 

Jacques  La  Lorraine,  a  Parisian  writer  of  the 
Decadent  school,  has  opened  a  cobbler's  shop  in 
the  Latin  quarter.  He  has  tried  for  fifteen  years 
to  live  by  literature,  but  he  could  not  make  it  go. 
Now,  at  thirty-five,  he  has  opened  a  shop,  hired  a 
cobbler,  and  set  about  learning  the  trade.  He  is 
said  to  be  doing  a  lively  business. 

A  new  set  of  College  Histories  of  Art,  to  be 
edited  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke,  is  an- 
nounced by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  The  first 
volume  will  be  "  A  Text-Book  of  the  History  of 
Painting,"  by  the  editor,  and  others  to  follow  are 
"  A  History  of  Architecture,"  by  Professor  A.  D. 
F.  Hamlin,  and  "  A  History  of  Sculpture,"  by  Pro- 
fessor Allan  Marquand  and  Professor  A.  L.  Froth- 
ing ham,  Jr. 

The  April  Harper's  will  contain  the  conclusion  of 
the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  now  conceded  to  be  the 
work  of  Mark  Twain.  Casper  W.  Whitney's 
series  of  papers,  "On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren 
Grounds,"  will  also  be  concluded.  There  will  be 
new  chapters  of  Poultney  Bigelow's  "  German 
Struggle   for  Liberty."    Theodore   Roosevelt  will 


write  of  "  Mad  Anthony  Wayne's  Victory," 
George  W.  SmaHey  will  give  some  reminiscences 
of  "  Lowell  in  London."  and  Henry  T.  Fowler 
will  write  of  sport  as  "  A  Phase  of  Modern  College 
Life."  In  the  way  of  fiction,  the  number  will  con- 
tain the  continuation  of  William  Black's  novel, 
"  Briseis,"  and  short  stories  by  Octave  Thanet, 
Brander  Matthews,  and  Mrs.  Alexander.  "A 
Night  and  Morning  in  Jerusalem,"  by  Katrina 
Trask,  will  be  especially  illustrated,  and  other 
verse  will  be  by  Alfred  H.  Louis  and  Julia  M. 
Lippman. 

Balloting  at  the  Acade'mie  Francaise  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Alexandre  Dumas  fils  is  to 
occur  May  28th.  There  are  four  candidates : 
Emile  Zola,  Jean  Aicard,  Henri  Becque,  and  Bar- 
bo  ux. 

"The  Life  of  Ford  Madox  Brown,"  by  F.  M. 
Hueffer,  is  announced  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Andrew  D.  White,  late 
president  of  Cornell  University,  is  to  be  reprinted 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  from  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  to  which  they  have  been  contributed  at 
intervals  duriog  the  past  ten  years.  The  book  will 
be  called  "A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology  in  Christendom." 

"  Ian  Maclaren  "  is  soon  to  publish  a  new  book 
entitled  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master."  It  is  not  an- 
other Scotch  novel,  however,  but  an  exposition  of 
Christian  doctrine. 

The  Athencsum  says  : 

"  The  late  Mr.  Murray  had  for  many  years  collected 
materials  for  a  complete  edition  of  Byron's  works  in 
prose  and  verse.  Mr.  Murray  had  in  his  possession  a 
considerable  number  of  letters  to  various  persons,  includ- 
ing those  to  his  father,  some  of  which  were  not  shown  to 
Moore,  as  well  as  many  documents  and  papers  of  inter- 
est. He  had  also  acquired  Lord  Byron's  own  continua- 
tion of  '  Don  Juan  *  and  several  other  unpublished 
poems  and  fragments.  With  the  aid  of  these  materials 
it  is  hoped  that  a  final  edition  of  Byron's  works  may  be 
given  to  the  world  at  no  very  distant  date." 

Fred  J.  Wishaw  has  written  a  novel  depicting  the 
times  and  court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible.  It  is  called 
"  A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible,"  and  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  will  publish  it. 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


Dr.  Jameson's  Arrival. 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums  ! 
Cheer  the  Doctor  when  he  comes  ! 
What  although  he  had  bad  luck, 
Cheer  him  for  his  splendid  "  pluck  !" 
Like  the  vulture  on  his  prey, 
Swooped  the  Doctor  that  fine  day. 
When  he  met  the  Boer's  stern  host, 
Waiting,  steadfast,  at  their  post, 
Like  a  hero  on  he  went 
To  earn  his  master  cent,  per  cent.  ; 
On  he  went  for  Mammon's  hold 
To  save  the  women — and  the  gold  ! 
"  Grab  "  his  object,  "  grab  "  his  aim. 
As  he  played  his  desperate  game. 
This  is  what  our  London  likes — 
A  kind  of  glorified  Bill  Sikes. 
Cheer  him,  cheer  him  "  in  the  flood," 
Cheer  for  glory,  then,  and  blood  ! 
Who  for  law  and  order  cares 
When  a  cracksman  boldly  dares  1 
Right  is  but  an  idle  dream, 
Justice  but  a  dotard's  theme. 
Sound  the  trumpets,  beat  the  drums. 
The  dashing  filibuster  comes  ! 

— London  Truth. 

On  a  Cathodograph  of  a  Lady. 
She  is  so  tall,  so  slender  ;  and  her  bones. 

Those  frail  phosphates,  those  carbonates  of  lime, 

Are  well  produced  by  cathode  rays  sublime. 
By  oscillations,  amperes,  and  by  ohms. 

Her  dorsal  vertebra  are  not  concealed 

By  epidermis,  but  are  well  revealed. 
Around  her  ribs,  those  beauteous  twenty-four. 

Her  flesh  a  halo  makes,  misty  in  line. 

Her  noseless,  eyeless  face  looks  into  mine. 
And  I  but  whisper,  "  Sweetheart,  Je  t'adore." 

Her  white  and  gleaming  teeth  at  me  do  laugh. 

Ah  !  lovely,  cruel,  sweet  cathodograph  ! — Life. 

The  Outdoor  Girl. 
Dainty  as  a  sunbeam,  royal  as  a  rose, 
How  the  outdoor  maiden  in  her  beauty  glows  ! 
Eyes  like  morning  dewdrops,  cheeks  like  evening  fire. 
Voice  like  liquid  rapture  of  the  sunrise  choir. 

Round  of  limb  and  supple— strength  allied  with  grace  ; 
Sparkle  of  health's  rubies  in  her  winsome  face. 
How  she  seems  to  queen  it  over  all  the  land 
With  the  witching  magic  of  her  slender  hand  ! 

Juno  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks  gay  ; 
Aphrodite  rising  cloud-like  from  the  spray — 
Goddesses  outrivaled  !  Now  the  poets  kneel 
To  the  charm  of  beauty  pedaling  a  wheel. 

Womanhood  supernal— beauty  at  its  height — 
Hail  the  outdoor  maiden,  vision  of  delight  ! 
Spin,  and  flash,  and  glitter,  steed   of  burnished  thews  ; 
Thus  through  woman's  life-blood  God  the  race  renews. 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

A  New  Lochinvar. 
Oh,  young  Lochinvar  has  come  out  of  the  West, 
Of  all  patent  bicycles,  his  was  the  best ; 
And  save  his  revolver,  arms  had  he  none. 
Except  his  two  arms  of  skin,  muscle,  and  bone. 
His  envious  rivals  would  have  to  look  far 
To  find  a  bike-rider  like  young  Lochinvar. 

His  steed  had  no  brake,  so  he  jumped  every  stone  ; 
He  swam  the  Shark  River,  where  ford  there  was  none  ; 


But  ere  he  alighted  at  Pere  Shoddy's  gate, 
The  bride  had  consented,  the  gallant  came  late  ; 
For  Count  Sauer  Kraut,  with  a  sinister  bar. 
Was  to  wed  the  fair  Ellen  of  brave  Lochinvar. 

But  boldly  he  glared  at  the  tall  porter  swell. 
All  buckram  and  starch,  as  he  answered  the  bell ; 
"  Telegram  ?     Answer  1 "  said  flunkey.     "  Indeed  ! 

For  whom?"     "For  the  daughter,  you  oaf ;  can't  you 

read? 
Here's  a  tenner  to  quicken  your  steps,  tra,  la,  la  ! 
So  trip  up  the  dancers,"  said  young  Lochinvar. 

The  lackey  flew  up  and  the  maiden  tripped  down, 
Arrayed  for  her  flight  in  the  last  style  of  gown. 
So  light  to  the  cycle  the  fair  one  he  swung. 
So  light  o'er  his  own  bike  his  long  legs  he  flung. 
Then  down  the  Deal  road,  through  the  dust  seen  afar  ; 
"  Let  them  catch  as  catch  can,"  said  the  young  Loch- 
invar. 

When  the  flight  was  made  known,  how  her  father  did 

swear  ! 
Count  Sauer  Kraut  clutched  at  his  straw-colored  hair. 
"  I  can't  have  your  daughter,  the  bridal  she's  fled. 
But  give  me  at  least  her  large  fortune  instead  ; 
There  are  millionaires'  daughters  more  lovely  by  far. 
Who  have  never  gone  off  with  a  young  Lochinvar." 

There  was   mounting   in   haste  by   the  whole  Shoddy 

clan, 
Thomas,  Richard,  and  Henry  all  swore  as  they  ran  ; 
On  which  road  they  should  follow  no  two  could  agree, 
So  the  lost  bride  of  Elberon  ne'er  did  they  see. 
"  They  follow,  of  course,  but  they'll  follow  afar, 

For  I've  punctured  their  tires,"  said  young  Lochinvar. 
— Town  Topics. 
■» 

At  Chickamauga. 
We  met  at  Chickamauga.     I  hadn't  seen  him  since 
We  looked  across   the  trenches  and  his  bullet  made  me 

But   we   both  shook  hands   in   friendship,  as   hearty    as 

could  be, 
Though    he    had   marched    with    Sherman,   and    I    had 

marched  with  Lee, 

We  walked  across  the  baltle-field  where  once  the  bullets 

flew, 
And  the  green  and  bending  grasses  felt  the  fall  of  crimson 

dew  ; 
And  we  talked  the  whole  thing  over,  where  the  flag  was 

waving  free : 
How  he  had  marched  with  Sherman,  and  I  had  served 

with  Lee. 

The  drums  had  ceased  their  beating,  we  saw  no  sabres 

shine ; 
The  hair  about  his  forehead  fell  as  snowy  white  as  mine, 
And  voices  seemed  to  call  ns  o'er  the  far,  eternal  sea, 
Where  the  men  who  marched  with  Sherman  are  in  camp 

with  those  of  Lee. 

We  parted ;  eyes  grew  misty,  for  we  knew  that  never- 
more 

We'd  meet  until  the  roll-call  on  the  other  peaceful  shore  ; 

But  both  shook  bands  in  friendship,  as  hearty  as  could  be. 

Though  he  had  marched  with  Sherman,  and  I  had  fought 
with  Lee. — Frank  L,  Stanton  in  tlte  Times-Herald. 
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Cleg  Kelly, 
Arab  of  the  City. 

His  Progress  and  Adventures. 

By    S.    R.    Crockett,    author   of   "  The    Lilac 
Sunbonnet,"    "  Bog-Myrtle    and    Peat,"    etc. 
With  8  full-page  Illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth, 
$1.50. 
It  is  safe  to  predict  for  the  quaint  and  delightful 
figure  of  Cleg  Kelly  a  notable  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  day.     Mr.  Crockett's  signal  success  in  his 
new  field  will  enlarge   the  wide  circle  of  his  ad- 
mirers.  The  lights  aad  shadows  of  curious  phases  of 
Edinburgh  life,  and  of  Scotch  farm  and  railroad  life, 
are  pictured  with  an  intimate  sympathy,  richness  of 
humor,  and  truthful  pathos  which  make  this  new 
novel  a  genuine  addition  to  literature.     It  seems 
safe  to  say  that  at  least  two  characters — Cleg  and 
Muckle   Alick — are  likely   to  lead   Mr.  Crockett's 
heroes  in  popular  favor.     The  illustrations  of  this 
fascinating   novel   have  been   the  result  of    most 
faithful  and  sympathetic  study. 

Voice  Building  and 
Tone  Placing. 

By  H.  Holbrook  Curtis,  Ph.  B.,  M.  D. 
Showing  a  New  Method  of  Relieving  In- 
jured Vocal  Chords  by  Tone  Exercises. 
Illustrated,     iamo.     Cloth,  $2.00. 

Probably  no  laryngologist  since  the  lime  of  Sir 
Morell  Mackenzie  has  had  a  better  opportunity  for 
investigating  the  subject  of  voice  production  and 
the  effects  upon  the  larynx  of  different  methods  of 
singing,  than  has  the  author  of  this  book.  As  Dr. 
Curtis  has  dedicated  his  work  to  Jean  de  Reszke, 
and  has  been  guided  in  his  chapters  on  Voice  Build- 
ing by  no  less  an  authority  than  Madame  Melba, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  work  will  have  an  especial 
interest  for  the  musical  as  well  as  for  the  medical 
world. 

Sleeping  Fires. 

By  George  Gissing,  author  of  "In  the  Year 
of  Jubilee,"  "Eve's  Ransom,"  etc.  i6mo. 
Cloth,  75  cents. 

In  this  striking  story  the  author  has  treated  an 
original  motive  with  rare  self-command  and  skill. 
His  book  is  most  interesting  as  a  story  and  remark- 
able as  a  literary  performance. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  publisltcrs. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


;  "Stands  at  the  head  of  its  class,  without 

a  peer." — Christian  Work,  New  York. 
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(Illustrated  by  R.  F.  Zorrbaurn.) 
By  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 

BRISEIS 
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CONCLUDING   CHAPTERS  OF 
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In  the  last  number  of  Harper's  Weekly,  Julian 
Ralph  has  some  nice  things  to  say  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. He  speaks  feelingly  of  its  fine  market  and 
charming  climate.  He  thinks  the  low  prices  for 
delicacies  of  the  table  astonishing,  and  he  finds  the 
city  the  second  in  gayety  in  the  country.  There 
are  sorae  points,  however,  upon  which  his  comment 
is  unfavorable.  He  says  that  he  was  obliged  to 
criticise  the  politicians  and  the  methods  of  the 
railway  monopolists.  And  amid  all  the  brightness 
and  gayety  of  a  social  life  as  brilliant  as  that  of 
New  Orleans  used  to  be,  he  sadly  notes  the  bad 
condition  of  the  drama.  "  Dramatic  entertain- 
ment in  San  Francisco  is  unworthy  of  being  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  popular  amusements,"  says  Mr. 
Ralph,  with  trenchant  brevity.  This  is  the  most 
unkindest  cut  of  all. 

But  if  Mr.  Ralph  thinks  the  dramatic  entertain- 
ments in  San  Francisco  so  bad  just  to  go  and  see, 
and  compare  with  the  theatric  feast  he  is  offered  in 
cities  where  the  market  is  less  tempting  and  the 
stage  more  so,  what  would  he  say  if  he  had  to 
write  on  them  ?  Suppose  he  had  had  to  go  to 
"Sinbad"  on  Monday  evening,  and  for  the  third 
time  in  the  space  of  three  years  hear  Frankie 
Raymond's  still  small  voice  piercing  the  ear  of  the 
shuddering  night  and  see  Louise  Eissing's  chocolate- 
colored  tights  wandering  through  the  green  glades 
of  the  Tropical  Isle  I  He  would  then  certainly 
have  a  right  to  say  that  "  dramaticentertainment  in 
California  is  unworthy  of  being  included  in  the 
list  of  popular  amusements."  Happy  the  man  who 
can  stand  afar  and  say  these  sweeping  things  1 
When  he  had  seen  "  Sinbad "  three  times  and 
written  two  columns  on  it  twice,  he  would  have  had 
all  the  life,  and  joy,  and  belief  in  the  inherent  good 
of  human  nature  crushed  out  of  him.  Upon  the 
third  visitation  of  "Sinbad"  one  feels  like  the 
Queen  of  Sheba  when  she  saw  what  style  Solomon 
lived  in — "and  there  was  no  more  spirit  left  in 
her,"  says  the  ancient  chronicler. 

There  is  not  a  flicker  of  spirit  left  in  the  critic 
after  seeing  "  Sinbad"  for  the  third  time.  After 
the  first  time,  one  was  full  of  a  noble  rage  of  dis- 
approbation, and  wrote  cutting  things  about  the 
degradation  of  the  stage  and  the  lowering  of  pop- 
ular taste.  That  was  in  the  glad,  green  days  when 
extravaganza,  as  understood  in  Chicago,  was  a  new 
blot  upon  the  face  of  nature,  and  had  not  yet  dark- 
ened the  critical  spirit.  Upon  seeing  it  a  second 
time,  some  of  the  generous  indignation  of  the  pris- 
tine past  had  died  out.  The  deadly  influence  of 
"Sinbad"  was  obscuring  the  light  of  intelligence 
and  reason.  One's  indignation  was  diverted  from 
"Sinbad"  itself  to  the  place  of  its  birth  and 
growth.  There  were  still  animadversions,  but  they 
were  directed  upon  Chicago.  "  Can  there  any 
good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ?  "  was  the  cry 
that  second  time. 

Now  the  third  time  has  come — the  third  repeti- 
tion of  tragedies  and  accidents  is  always  the  fatal 
one — and  the  limp  and  fibreless  critic  is  beaten, 
crushed,  broken  in  spirit,  and  ready  to  say  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  greatest  show  on  earth,  and  the  finest, 
most  ennobling,  most  satisfying,  and  artistic  per- 
formance that  has  yet  crowned  the  American  stage. 
There  is  no  use  trying  to  defy  Chicago.  If  it  wants 
to  institute  bull-fights  and  prize-ring  exhibitions,  it 
will  do  so,  and  after  the  first  wail  of  protest,  we 
shall  all  be  going,  one  after  the  other,  in  cheerful 
Indian  file,  to  lend  the  support  of  our  presence  to 
the  latest  and  most  artistic  development  of  the 
drama. 

There  was  a  happy  time  in  the  irrecoverable  past 
when  we  hated  Chicago  extravaganzas.  They  were 
things  abhorred  and  accursed.  We  then  felt  like 
Mr.  Ralph,  and  when  we  saw  WTetched  plays  and 
despicable  burlesques,  we  said  they  were  dreadful 
in  a  bold,  wild  way.  But  three  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  then — three  years  of  farce-comedies, 
and  Trilbys,  and  Hoyt,  and  comic  operas,  and 
things  from  Chicago  that  were  without  form  and 
void — three  devastating,  leveling,  spirit-breaking 
years,  and  now  we  bow  our  head  and  say  that 
everything  that  chooses  to  be  put  on  the  stage  and 
give  itself  a  name  is  simply  grand.  Just  like  that 
girl  in  the  French  picture  who  stands  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  circus-tent  beating  a  drum  and  calling 
on  the  passers-by  to  come  up — come  up,  good  peo- 
ple, and  see  the  play — so  does  the  critic,  once  so 
proud  and  self-respecting  and  confident,  cry  "Go 
and  see  '  Sinbad  '  !  It's  the  third  time  it  has  been 
here,  and  it's  the  greatest  show  on  earth  for  amus- 
ing people  who  are  the  greatest  fools  on  earth.  But 
go  and  see  it.  It  will  only  cost  you  a  dollar,  and 
surely  that's  cheap  enough  to  hear  the  strangest 
singing  and  see  the  poorest  dancing  that  ever  was 


in  the  world.  Don't  let  the  opportunity  pass.  It 
may  not  occur  again  in  a  life-time,  though  experi- 
ence teaches  that  it  probably  will  next  year,  if  not 
before." 

The  soul  being  thus  tranquillized  by  confession, 
let  us  say  that  of  Sinbad  the  Third,  in  which  dis- 
cerning people  may  detect  the  gleam  of  past  good 
tasle  in  the  gloom  of  present  dejection.  If  a  per- 
son could  say,  just  simply  and  tersely,  as  though  in 
meeting  a  friend  on  the  street  and  giving  one's 
opinion,  "  '  Sinbad '  is  deadly,"  or  even  "  '  Sinbad  ' 
is  rotten,"  it  would  be  a  great  saving  of  time  and 
printer's  ink.  But  this  would  not  be  nice,  and  it 
would  not  look  well  in  type.  The  conventions  of 
journalism  have  got  to'be  observed  as  strictly  as 
those  of  society.  Moreover,  to  give  ' '  Sinbad  "  its 
due,  it  would  not  be  quite  true  ;  which  is  not  one 
of  the  conventions  of  journalism-  that  count,  but 
which  is  a  tradition  that  has  some  sort  of  weight 
in  the  dramatic  department. 

"  Sinbad  "  is  deadly  and  it  is  old.  There  is  not 
anybody  in  its  length  and  breadth  who  can  sing, 
and  there  is  not  anybody  in  the  remotest  way  con- 
nected with  it  who  can  dance.  And  yet — it  is  a 
terrible  wrench  to  have  to  say  things  like  this — it 
does  amuse.  How  it  manages  to  do  this,  heaven 
knows.  Better  men  and  women  have  tried  to  do  it 
and  failed.  Fools  have  stepped  in  lightly  and  gayly 
where  angels  have  trodden  with  the  crushing  weight 
of  elephants.  It  may  be  that  the  new  comedian, 
Oscar  Girard,  is  better  than  the  old  one,  Eddie 
Foy.  He  is  gentler,  he  is  more  human.  Eddie 
Foy  had  always  about  him  a  suggestion  of  some- 
thing defiantly  vulgar  and  tough.  He  was  a  player 
whose  popularity  was  always  a  mystery  to  those 
outside  its  magic  influence.  Oscar  Girard  has  not 
only  much  real  humor  in  him,  but  Nature  has  as- 
sisted in  his  make-up,  by  giving  him  an  immense 
mouth,  which  recalls  to  one's  mind  Dickens's  de- 
scription of  Wemmick's  mouth,  which  was  so 
straight  and  so  wide  that  it  looked  like  the  opening 
in  a  post-office  box.  Weramick,  as  he  took  a  hasty 
luncheon  of  sherry  and  biscuits,  was  described  as 
listening  to  the  conversation  and  slowly  "posting 
large  pieces  of  biscuit." 

Of  the  ladies  in  the  company.  Miss  Eissing  and 
Miss  Raymond  are  old  acquaintances.  Miss 
Eissing  is  a  very  agreeable  actress  in  such  r61es. 
She  is  good  -  looking,  and  has  the  attraction  of 
looking  pretty  in  that  particular  form  of  costume 
which  the  heroes  of  extravaganzas  effect.  She 
also  always  wears  clothes  which  are  fresh,  and 
glittering,  and  clean.  This  may  seem  a  strange 
point  to  notice,  but  the  Constant  Theatre-Goer 
knows  that  we  people  out  here,  who  come  in  only 
for  the  ends  of  successful  seasons,  are  not  often 
treated  to  crisply  new  and  fresh  costumes.  By 
the  time  a  large  company  gets  out  as  far  as  San 
Francisco,  its  wardrobe  is  very  much  the  worse  for 
wear,  aud  one  feels  that  a  bottle  of  benzine  would 
be  a  useful  gift  to  present  to  each  member  of  the 
troupe. 

The  part  of  Cupid,  that  originally  was  assumed 
by  Miss  Raymond,  is  now  taken  by  another  young 
person  who  has  the  ethereal  slimness  that  befits 
Cupid,  and  that  Miss  Raymond  has  lost.  She  is 
still  pretty,  however,  still  a  stick,  and  still  sings  in 
a  little  warbling,  throaty  voice.  Cupid,  tripping 
along  on  her  toes,  and  aiming  her  little  arrow  at 
the  various  enemies  of  the  two  lovers,  is  a  not  un- 
graceful figure.  In  one  place  she  is  revealed  under 
the  ocean,  driving  in  a  chariot  of  pearl.  The  effect 
is  charming,  "  the  deep,  unfathomed  caves  of 
ocean "  glimmering  through  the  green  dusk  of 
many  waters.  An  old  hulk,  barnacled  and  clothed 
in  sea-grasses  and  long-locked  weeds,  lies  still 
amidst  the  rocking  currents.  The  color  effect  was 
very  rich  and  soft.  The  scene  was  like  a  realiza- 
tion of  one  of  the  pictures  in  that  enchanting  book 
of  Jules  Verne,  where  the  submarine  boat  pries 
into  the  mysteries  and  secrets  of  the  sea. 

In  the  use  of  light  and  combining  of  color,  the 
Chicago  extravaganzas  have  always  been  success- 
ful. Their  costuming  is  superb.  If  they  could  only 
get  a  ballet-master  who  understood  his  profession 
as  well  as  their  scene-painter  and  costumer,  one 
would  take  a  legitimate  artistic  pleasure  in  witness- 
ing the  great  Winter  Carnival  scene  in  the  third 
act  of  "  Sinbad."  This  is  a  triumph  of  silvery  frost 
effects,  and  the  cold,  pale  tints  of  winter.  The 
background  of  sparkling  stalactites,  jagged  and 
crystal-tipped,  the  icy  lake,  with  its  clear,  level 
surface,  like  a  polished  mirror,  the  flecks  of  fall- 
ing snow-flakes,  circling  down  through  floods  of 
colored  light — made  an  ensemble  as  frostily  pic- 
turesque as  could  be  conceived. 

In  the  middle  of  the  grotto  dance,  the  sprites  of 
the  snow  and  frost,  with  the  pointed  gleam  of 
icicles  all  about  them,  and  the  white  flakes  powder- 
ing them  as  they  dip  and  circle  and  sway — the 
idea  is  a  charming  one.  What  child,  viewing  the 
pallid  glories  of  a  snow-storm,  or  the  wonders  of 
the  ice  crystals  as  they  form  about  the  eaves  and 
bind  the  flight  of  the  streams,  has  not  dreamed  of 
just  such  a  carnival  of  frost  fairies  1  Only  the  frost 
fairies  were  such  bad  dancers  I  There  they  were, 
sparkling  and  shining,  their  suits  of  glancing  silver 
coruscating  through  the  soft,  eddying  fall  of  the 
snow,  or  their  white  forms,  furry  and  muffled,  with 
swaying  cloaks  weighted  with  snow-balls  obscured 
by  its  thick  fall,  and  not  one  of  them  really  dancing 
well  1  If  only  some  of  the  extravaganza  people 
would  spend   their   money   in  hiring  one   of  the 


Kiralfys  to  train  their  coryphe'es  how  to  dance  ! 
Then  we  might  see  a  winter  carnival  that  was  some- 
thing more  than  a  display  of  costumes  and  scenery. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wagnerian  Concerts, 
The  first  of  the  two  Wagnerian  concerts  given  at 
the  Auditorium  by  Mme.  Materna,  Anton  Scholt, 
Herr  Ondricek,  Arthur  Fickenscher,  and  an  orches- 
tra of  fifty  musicians  under  the  leadership  of  Isidore 
Luckstone.  took  place  last  Thursday  evening. 
The  programme  presented  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "  Mignon,"  Thomas,  orchestra;  concerto, 
Mendelssohn,  Franz  Ondricek  and  orchestra ;  aria, 
"  Rienzi  "  (by  request),  Wagner,  Amalia  Materna  ;  con- 
certo, E-flat,  Liszt,  Arthur  Fickenscher  and  orchestra 
(his  first  appearance  in  San  Francisco) ;  *'  Lohengrin's 
Narration,"  Wagner,  Anton  Schott  (his  first  appearance 
in  San  Francisco) ;  Hungarian  airs  (by  request),  Ernst, 
Franz  Ondricek  ;  selections,  first  act  "  Walkuere,"  (a) 
introduction,  (i)  "  Love  Song,"  (c)  duct,  Wagner:  Sig- 
linde,  Amalia  Materna  ;  Sigmund,  Anton  Schott. 

The  second  concert  will  take  place  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon  at  half-past  two  o'clock.  The  pro- 
gramme will  comprise  the  following  numbers  : 

Polonaise,  Liszt,  Arthur  Fickenscher  ;  sonate.  Op.  13, 
violin  and  piano,  moderato  con  moto,  moderato  theme, 
var.  I.,  var.  II.  scherzo,  finale,  adagio,  moderato  con 
moto,  Rubinstein,  Ondricek  and  Luckstone  ;  selections, 
Meistersingers,  (a)  "  Am  Stillen  Heerd,"  (b)  Preisslied, 
Wagner,  Anton  Schott;  (a)  barcarole,  Ondricek,  (b) 
polonaise,  Wieniawski,  Franz  Ondricek;  aria,  "La 
Juive"(by  request),  Halcvy,  Amalia  Materna;  valse, 
Moskowsky,  Arthur  Fickenscher ;  rondo  des  lutins, 
Bazzini,  Franz  Ondricek;  selections,  last  act  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  (a)  introduction,  (b)  "  Evening  Star,"  (c)  "Pil- 
grim Chorus,"  (d)  prayer,  Wagner,  Materna  and  Schott. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir  of  Salt  Lake 
City  will  give  five  concerts  in  this  city  in  the  near 
future.  The  choir  numbers  two  hundred  voices 
and  ten  soloists.  The  leader  of  the  choir,  Evan 
Stephan,  is  a  young  Welshman,  who  studied  at 
the  Boston  Conservatory.  A  special  feature  of  their 
concert  work  is  the  rendering  of  "characteristic 
Mormon  music." 


—  The  new  Russian  bath,  with  needle 
shower,  that  has  been  under  construction  at  the 
Lurline  Baths,  corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets, 
is  now  in  working  order  and  is  proving  a  great  at- 
traction, as  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who  attend 
daily.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  baths,  to- 
gether with  the  privileges  of  the  swimming-baths, 
has  been  placed  at  50  cents.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
fresh  sea-water  every  night. 


In  the  Ski  Derby,  near  Christiania,  the  winner  of 
the  jump,  Cato  Aall,  covered  eighty  feet. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  11  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOJLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager  A, 
Life  is  Always  Sunny  as  Long  as  We  Play 

SAID     F^LfSEC^.! 

To  be  Continued  Every  Evening  This  Week. 

Our   Next    Production,  the    Brilliant   Easter    Burlesque, 

-:-  zbx_iTt:e:    eeah.tj  -:- 

It  Will  Be  Seen  on  Monday  Evening,  April  6th.  The  Most 
Gorgeous  Home  Production  Ever  Gotten  up  in  this  City. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al,  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 
Engagement  Limited  to  Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Monday, 

March  30th, 
MR.  OT^A-HYXDES  r>'TVTT!TT.T. 

Supported  by  a  Company  of  Artists. 
Repertoire  for  First  Week— Monday,  "  Monte  Cristo." 
Tuesday,  "  Virginius."  Wednesday,  "Courier  of  Lyons" 
("  The  Lyons  Mail ").  Thursday,  "  Monte  Cristo." 
Friday.  "Hamlet."  Saturday  Matine'e,  "Virginius." 
Saturday  Evening,  "  Monte  Cristo."  Sunday,  "Monte 
Cristo." 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ..  .Proprietors 


Beginning  Monday,  March  30th,  Third  and  Last^Week, 

The  Established  Success.    The  Always 

Welcome  Comedy-Drama, 

-:-       FHIBKTDS       -=- 

By  Edwin  Milton    Royle.     Management  of  Arthur  C. 
Alston.     With  the  same  Excellent  Company  that  scored 
such  a  pronounced  hit  here  before. 
Monday,  April  6th PETER  F.  DAILEY 

COLVMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Second  and  Farewell  Week.     Henderson's  Ameri- 
can Extravagau  za  Company  in 
-:-    SI3NT1BA33    -:- 
The  Sailor,  or  The  Maid  of  Balsora. 

With  New  Scenery,  New  Mechanical  and  Electrical  De- 
vices, New  Music,  New  Ballets,  New  Marches. 

April  6th PPDD'SHEAD  WILSON 

Mokosco'S    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Managhb 


THE 


Last   Performances  of 

IRISH     STATESMAN 


Monday  Evening,  March  30th.     The  Interesting  Story 
Adapted  From  the  French  by  Louis  Imhaus. 

THE  RED  POCKET  BOOK! 
THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co Lessees  and  Managers 


Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  March  39th, 

One  "Week   Only,  Everything  New 

This  Season, 

Richards  &  Pringle's 

FAMOUS    GEORGIA 

-:-     MIKTSTHSZiS     -:- 
Headed  by  the  great  BULLY  KEBSAKDS, 


WATCH  FOR  BAND  PARADE  AT  11.30  A.  M. 


FREE    CONCERT    at    7.15    in  Front  of  the 

Theatre  by  One  of  the  Finest 

Rands  Traveling. 


PRICES— 15,    25,  and    50   cents.      General 
admission,  25  cents. 

LA  FIESTA  DE 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  Annual  Celebration  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Southwest, 

APRIL  21-25,  1896. 


Unique !   Characteristic !   Beautiful ! 


Interesting  Bay  Parade  of  Spanish  Cabal- 
leros,  Mexican  Taqneros,  Indians,  and  Chi- 
nese. Magnificent  Night  Pageant  of  "The 
Lands  of  the  Sun."  A  Carnival  of  30,000 
Maskers.  A  Eeantiful  Floral  Parade  of 
300  Equipages  covered  with  fragrant  blos- 
soms, worked  out  in  unique  designs— im- 
possible elsewhere  on  the  continent  outside 
of  sunny  Southern  California.  The  rail- 
roads offer  every  facility  for  a  delightful 
trip  to  the  coast.  Local  rates  greatly  re- 
duced. Ample  hotel  accommodations  at 
low  rates. 

For  information  address 

LA  FIESTA   COMMITTEE, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

LOS  AKGEIES. 


THE  WONDER  MILLINERY  STORE 

1026   Market  Street, 

—  GRAND  DISPLAY  OF  — 

Spring  Novelties  in  Hats,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  Feathers,  Etc. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  WEST   OF  CHICAGO   TO   SELECT  FROM. 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  KNOWJf  BEFORE. 


March  30,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Duse  Coming  to  San  Francisco. 
That  Eleonora  Duse  is  to  play  an  engagement  in 
San  Francisco  in  June  is  good  news.  The  famous 
Italian  is  one  of  the  greatest  actresses  now  on  the 
stage,  and  she  is  to  present  her  entire  repertoire 
during  her  stay  here,  including  "  Camille," 
"  Magda,"  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  "La  Locan- 
diera,"  and  her  other  successes.  The  company 
will  come  direct  from  New  York  in  a  special 
train,  and  will  bring  out  the  scenery  and  effects 
from  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Mme.  Duse's 
engagement  will  be  played  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, and  afterward  she  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  coast.  The  entire  tour  is  under 
the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.,  of 
the  Columbia  and  Auditorium,  who  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  securing  so  great  an  attraction. 


James  O'Neill. 

Hoyt's  "  A  Milk  White  Flag  "  will  conclude  its 
three  weeks'  run  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Sun- 
day night,  and  on  Monday,  March  30th,  James 
O'Neill  will  begin  an  engagement  that  will  last  two 
weeks. 

Mr.  O'Neill  has  long  been  a  popular  actor  in 
this  city.  We  first  knew  him  when  he  played  in 
the  companies  supporting  Edwin  Booth,  Lawrence 
Barrett,  Charlotte  Cushman,  and  Adelaide  Neilson, 
but  his  fame  has  rested  chiefly  on  his  great  success 
in  "  Monte  Cristo."  Now,  however,  he  is  return- 
ing to  his  first  manner,  and  tragic  and  legitimate 
plays  form  the  major  part  of  his  repertoire.  Dur- 
ing the  first  week  of  the  present  engagement,  he 
will  devote  four  of  his  eight  performances  to 
"  Monte  Cristo,"  presenting  it  on  Monday,  Thurs- 
day, Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights;  "  Virginius  " 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday  night  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee;  "The  Courier  of  Lyons"  on  Wednes- 
day ;  and  "  Hamlet"  on  Friday. 

A  New  Prima  Donna  at  the  Tivoli. 

Richard  Stahl's  romantic  opera,  '*  Said  Pasha," 
has  been  the  attraction  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House 
during  the  past  week.  It  was  originally  produced 
during  Mr.  Stahl's  term  as  conductor  of  the  Tivoli 
orchestra,  and  this  is  its  fourth  revival  here.  New 
songs  and  specialties  have  been  introduced,  and 
the  scenery  and  costumes  exhibit  novel  and  beau- 
tiful effects.  The  cast  includes  W.  H.  West,  as  the 
Pasha;  John  J.  Raffael,  as  Hassen  Bey;  Martin 
Pache,  as  Terano  ;  Ferris  Hartman,  as  Hadad  ; 
Fred  Kavanaugh,  as  Nockey  ;  Kate  Marchi,  as 
Serena  ;  Fannie  Liddiard,  as  Queen  Alti ;  and 
Carrie  Roma,  as  Balah  Sojah. 

The  new  prima  donna  of  the  Tivoli  is  Gertrude 
Aylward,  who  has  been  singing  in  "  His  Excel- 
lency "  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  George 
Edwardes,  the  London  manager,  and  she  is  reputed 
to  be  young,  handsome,  and  talented.  She  will 
arrive  here  on  Sunday,  "  His  Excellency "  having 
closed  in  New  York  last  Saturday,  and  she  will  at 
once  begin  rehearsing  for  the  new  version  of  "  Blue 
Beard,"  which  is  to  be  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  on 
Easter  Monday,  April  6th. 


Avignon,  and  he  made  his  debut  at  Tarascon — the 
home  of  Daudet's  hero — at  a  concert,  in  which  he 
sang  a  scene  from  "  William  Tell  "  with  a  baritone 
advocate  and  a  basso  master-mason. 

Guille  soon  got  an  engagement  with  a  provincial 
troupe  and  became  a  popular  favorite.  He  was 
tried  once  at  the  Grand  OptSra  in  Paris,  but  the 
director  had  to  refuse  him  on  account  of  his  lack  of 
stature. 

In  1886,  Patti  heard  him  in  Lisbon,  and  she  at 
once  engaged  him  to  sing  with  her  during  her 
American  tour,  paying  him  two  thousand  dollars  a 
month  for  a  season  of  six  and  one-half  months. 
He  sang  with  Patti  in  England  and  Scotland  also, 
and  then  returned  lo  the  South  of  France.  His 
second  visit  to  the  United  States  was  made  in  1889, 
when  he  sang  in  New  Orleans  under  Mange's  man- 
agement, and  since  that  time  he  has  remained  in 
the  United  States. 

His  home  is  in  Switzerland  ;  he  lives  near  Geneva 
in  a  little  chalet,  which  he  calls  "The  Castle  of 
Roses,"  because  of  its  four  towers  and  the  thou- 
sands of  roses  with  which  it  is  covered. 

"Friends"  to  be  Revived. 

"  Captain  Impudence  "  seems  to  have  grown  in 
popular  favor  during  its  two  weeks  at  the  California 
Theatre,  but  it  is  to  be  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Royle's 
earlier  play,  "  Friends,"  put  on  in  its  place  on  Mon- 
day night.  The  cast  will  be  much  the  same  that 
first  presented  this  pleasant  little  comedy-drama 
here,  Lucius  Henderson  again  having  the  rdle  of 
the  young  pianist.  In  the  second  act  he  will  play 
Gottschalk's  "  Pasquinade  "  and  Liszt's  sixth  Hun- 
garian rhapsody. 

Peter  F.  Dailey  will  come  to  the  California  next, 
appearing  on  Monday,  April  6th,  in  "  The  Night 
Clerk."  This  is  a  farce-comedy  of  the  purest  type, 
the  comedians  and  specialists  in  the  cast  being 
quite  unhampered  by  the  restrictions  of  a  plot. 
But  it  is  full  of  dash  and  go,  and  ran  for  one  hun- 
dred nights  in  New  York.  It  is  announced,  by  the 
way,  that  all  of  the  feminine  members  of  the  com- 
pany, among  whom  are  Rita  Emerson,  Freda  De- 
pew,  and  Ada  Rock,  are  expert  bicycle-riders. 


York  by  way  of  Panama,  She  came  here  to  join 
the  Frawley  Company,  and  was  with  them  up  to  a 
few  months  ago,  but  she  has  not  been  acting  lately. 

Chicago  is  to  have  a  Kosler  and  Bial's  music-hall. 
It  will  cost  half  a  million  dollars,  the  site  is  on 
Jackson  Street,  one  door  from  Michigan  Avenue, 
and  it  is  to  be  provided  with  a  porte-cochere  as  a 
special  bid  for  the  patronage  of  Society.  The  same 
attractions  will  be  given  that  are  seen  at  the  New 
York  house. 

The  French  newspapers  are  filled  with  the  most 
flattering  accounts  of  Emma  Eames's  success  at 
Monte  Carlo,  where  she  sang  in  "  Otello,"  with 
Tamagno,  Mme.  Eames  had  not  sung  in  France 
before  since  the  conclusion  of  her  engagement  at 
the  Grand  Opera  in  Paris,  and  the  criticisms  of  her 
recent  performances  dwelt  on  the  remarkable  ad- 
vance she  showed  in  acting,  as  well  as  on  the  im- 
provement in  the  quality  of  her  voice  and  her  sing- 
ing. 

While  Calve"  was  singing  in  Buffalo,  a  few  nights 
ago,  during  the  third  act  of  "Carmen"  a  scream 
was  heard  in  one  of  the  boxes  that  completely 
drowned  all  sounds  on  the  stage.  Then  the  young 
lady  who  had  screamed  tried  to  climb  up  on  her 
chair  and,  falling,  disappeared  into  the  recesses  of 
the  box. '  The  singers  stopped,  some  of  them  left 
the  stage,  and  half  the  audience  rose  to  their  feet. 
Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  cause  of  all  this 
commotion  was  a  frightened  mouse  in  the  box. 


"  The  Red  Pocket  Book." 
Carroll  Johnson,  the  former  negro  minstrel,  has 
been  appearing  in  "The  Irish  Statesman"  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  during  the  past 
week.  The  play  follows  the  fortunes  of  an  Irish 
school-master  who  falls  in  love  with  an  American 
heiress,  and,  coming  to  this  country,  wins  fame  and 
fortune  in  a  political  career. 

It  will  be  continued  through  Sunday  night,  and 
on  Monday  "  The  Red  Pocket  Book,"  an  adapta- 
tion by  Louis  Imbaus  from  a  famous  French  melo- 
drama, will  be  given.  The  story  is  told  in  a  prologue 
and  five  acts,  two  of  the  scenes  being  at  sea,  where 
there  is  an  explosion  and  a  wreck.  There  are 
about  fifty  persons  in  the  production,  the  leading 
parts  being  in  the  hands  of  Vinton,  Butler,  Moore, 
Swain,  Lothian,  Essie  Tittell,  Julia  Blanc,  and 
Florence  Thropp. 

A  Mark  Twain  Story  on  the  Stage. 

The  American  Extravaganza  Company  begins 
its  second  and  last  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
on  Monday  night.  There  will  be  some  changes  in 
the  songs  and  specialties  introduced. 

On  the  following  Monday  night,  April  6th,  Frank 
Mayo  will  come  to  the  Columbia  with  his  dramatiz- 
ation of  Mark  Twain's  Century  story,  "  Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson."  The  play  presents  a  number  of 
quaint  Missouri  types,  sketched  with  the  humor 
and  insight  that  have  made  Mark  Twain  famous, 
and  it  has  proved  successful  in  the  large  East- 
ern cities.  Mr.  Mayo  will  be  supported  by  the 
original  cast  from  the  Herald  Square  Theatre  in 
New  York.  Ezra  Kendall  will  follow  "  Pudd'n- 
head  Wilson"  with  a  farce-comedy,  entitled  "A 
Pair  of  Kids." 

Guille's  Career. 
Albert  Louis  Guille,  the  tenor,  was  born  in 
Avignon,  France,  on  January  31,  1854,  and  as  a 
little  fellow  he  used  to  sing  in  the  parish  church. 
When  he  was  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
local  barber,  but  he  paid  more  attention  to  the  chat 
of  the  theatrical  folk  who  frequented  the  shop  than 
to  lathering  their  chins.  Then  his  brother,  J.  B. 
Guille,  tried  to  teach  him  the  joiner's  trade,  but  he 
did  more  singing  than  carpentry.     In  1871  he  left 


The  Georgia  Minstrels. 
The  farce-comedy  seems  to  have  superseded  the 
minstrel  company  as  a  field  for  singers  and  eccen- 
tric comedians,  but  a  few  of  the  best  minstrel  or- 
ganizations are  still  in  existence,  such  as  Richards 
&  Pringle's  Georgia  Minstrels,  who  begin  a  week's 
engagement  at  the  Auditorium  to-morrow  (Sunday ) 
night.  Billy  Kersands,  the  well-known  colored 
comedian,  is  at  .the  head  of  the  troupe,  and  his 
name  is  one  to  conjure  with.  There  are  said  to  be 
some  excellent  singers  in  the  company,  too,  and 
the  rich  melody  of  the  negro  voice  will  be  shown  in 
some  well  executed  part-songs.  The  prices  of 
admission  will  be  15,  25,  and  50  cents. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co,,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Notes. 

"The  Brownies"  is  one  of  the  attractions  for 
the  Baldwin  this  year. 

Adelina  Patti  lately  performed  in  a  pantomime 
at  Monte  Carlo  for  a  charity  fund. 

Johnstone  Bennett  will  be  seen  with  Richard 
Mansfield's  company  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next 
month. 

Bristol's  thirty  educated  horses  will  be  one  of  the 
early  attractions  at  the  Auditorium,  under  the  man- 
agement of  Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 

Eddie  Foy,  who  used  to  be  the  bright  particular 
star  of  "  Sinbad,"  will  soon  be  seen  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  in  "The  Strange  Adventures  of 
Miss  Brown." 

Lucius  Henderson  and  Gretchen  Lyons,  both 
members  of  Edwin  Milton  Royle's  company  now 
playing  at  the  California,  were  united  in  marriage 
a  few  days  ago. 

The  appearance  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  is  presaged  by  the  display  of 
photographs  of  the  New  York  production  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Baldwin  lobby. 

A  company  numbering  sixty-five  people  will  ar- 
rive from  the  East  about  the  middle  of  April  to 
present  "The  Black  Crook"  upon  an  elaborate 
scale  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Frawley  Company  closes  its  season  at 
Omaha  this  week.  Manager  Frawley  goes  East  to 
reorganize  the  company,  and  will  open  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  in  May  next  with  a  repertoire 
of  new  plays. 

The  Hinricbs  Grand  Opera  Company  was 
stranded  in  St.  Louis  a  few  days  ago.  On  the 
first  night  of  the  engagement  the  receipts  were 
only  $655,  and  as  they  steadily  declined  thereafter 
and  the  company  had  already  borrowed  $2,500,  the 
end  was  not  long  in  coming. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  School  of  Dramatic  Art 
will  give  their  next  public  entertainment  on  Thurs- 
day afternoon,  April  9th.  The  programme  will 
include  the  presentation  of  "  Hearts,"  the  prize 
play  of  the  New  York  Herald,  original  monologues, 
fencing,  songs  from  operas,  and  dancing. 

Belle  Archer,  she  of  the  Madonna  face,  made  a 
"  killing  "  at  the  races  early  in  the  week,  according 
to  one  of  the  local  dailies,  and  has  gone  to  New 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


In  the  near  future  :  First  doctor — "  Good  photo- 
graph, isn't  it?"  Second  doctor — "Fairly  good. 
Flatters  the  left  lung  a  little,  I  think."— Puck. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  fop  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE   COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  xoth  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  np  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
'-  — ar  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 


Schillinger'i 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  All  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F. 
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ANITCHKOFI-  PALACE, 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  DEC.  6,  1894. 

"  HER  MAJESTY,  EMPRESS 
MARIE  FEODOROWNA,  FINDING  GREAT 
BENEFIT  FROM  THE  USE  OF  YOUR 
TONIC-WiNE,  REQUESTS  THAT  A  CASE 
OF  50  BOTTLES  VIN  MARIANI  BE  SENT 
IMMEDIATELY,  ADDRESSED  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS." 

Anltchkoff  Palace, 
To  Mr.  MARIANI.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

41  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris,  France. 


YIN  MARIASI 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health,  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 


Avoid  Substitutloi 


Ask  for  "Via  Mariani"  at  all  Drogfilsts. 


For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of  noted  Celebrities,  write  to 

MARIAM&  CO.,  52 W. latest., Hew lori. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


SHALL  i 
SEND  YOU? 


WHICH  CATALOGUE 

Mandolins.  Violins,  Violin  Music, 
s~~-rt^r- — \  Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
ii^ifi¥3LLM3ij^MD—  r"injn~.  Banjo  Music 
Y  e^/~7^^TWGuitars,Cuitar  Music 
V— "f-TCZZy  *^  Flutesv  Flute  Music 

Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  P. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


§    Lay  It  Down 


and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  corks 
drying  and  the  Ale  losing  its  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  "  Stand  it  up  to 
Settle";  we  "settle"  it.  There  is  no 
sediment  in  the  bottles. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Brewers  and  Bottlers  of  the  Celebrated 

EVANS'  ALE , 

L Hudson,  New  York.      Founded  1786.     2 
umimcmmoitumni 


,^MyMMMMMMM^MUMMMMM>**********A*  *************** 


The 

Consideration 

of  Cost 

often  prevents  thoughtful  housekeepers 

from  adopting  improvements  which 

they  very  well  know  would  add  to 

their  comfort  and  save  their  strength. 

No  such  obstacle  however,  stands 

in  the  way  of  the  use  of 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER 

the  modern  cleaner,  which  is  a  blessing;  to  any  home.  It  help*  keep 
house  by  keeping;  the  house  cleaner.  It  is  not  only  the  beat  preparation 
of  the  kind,  but  it  is  also  by  fax  the  cheapest — large  packages  cost  only 
25  cents.  Get  a  package  to-day.  Be  sure  it  is  the  genuine.  L«ok  Sat 
the  darkey  twins — the  trade  mark  of  the  sole  manufacturers— 

THE   N.  K.  FAIRBANK   COMPANY, 

St.  Louit,      Chicago,      New  York,      BoBton,      Philadelphia,      Saa  FranaUoa 
IMH  jyirYWrVWWVWTWWWW 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  3o3  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibits  made  for 
some  time  took  place  in  New  York  last  week  at 
the  Metropolitan  Cycling  Academy.  It  was  a  dis- 
play of  five  hundred  and  twenty  original  designs 
submitted  in  a  prize  competition  for  art-posters  to 
advertise  a  certain  make  of  bicycles.  The  circulars 
making  the  offer  were  sent  out  in  December,  and 
when  the  time  limit  was  reached  on  February  16th, 
over  six  hundred  designs  were  submitted  by  four 
hundred  artists,  showing  that  the  present  interest 
in  art-posters  is  great  all  over  the  country.  The 
collection  has  now  been  placed  on  exhibition  in 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  posters  have  made 
so  much  of  a  hit  that  they  are  going  to  be  sent 
throughout  the  country.  We  may  expect  to  see 
them  in  San  Francisco  before  long.  The  draw- 
ings are  hung  against  a  dark-red  background, 
each  being  twenty-eight  inches  wide  by  forty-four 
inches  long.  Every  day  the  place  in  New  York 
has  been  crowded  with  people  to  see  the  wheel 
posters.  The  first-prize  poster  is  the  figure  of  a 
young  girl  on  a  wheel,  in  a  large  brown  and  green 
plaid  costume.  It  won  a  hundred-dollar  wheel 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  in  cash.  It  was 
done  in  oils.  The  artists  preferred  the  second- 
prize  picture  of  a  remarkably  pretty  girl,  with  a 
short,  bright-red  skirt,  a  yellow  waist,  and  a  red 
cap  and  tie.  represented  as  breaking  through  the 
name-plate  of  the  wheel.  The  third  prize  repre- 
sents a  woman,  with  a  beautiful  figure  and  face, 
in  a  kneeling  position  crowning  the  head  of 
the  wheel  with  a  laurel- wreath  with  one  band 
and  writing  the  name  of  the  wheel  above  her  head 
with  the  other.  Her  draperies  are  of  a  soft,  white 
clinging  material,  and  she  kneels  on  a  bright-blue 
cloak.  A  design  drawn  by  Miss  Caroline  Lovell, 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  surrounded  with  admirers. 
It  represents  a  beautiful  Southern  girl  flying  around 
a  track  on  a  wheel,  with  the  world  tearing  after 
her.  From  her  front  tire  the  lettering,  "  Beats 
the  earth,"  is  reflected,  and  the  name  of  the 
wheel  stands  out  against  the  star-lit  sky.  Miss 
Margaret  Wendle  Huntington,  a  daughter  of 
Bishop  Huntington,  of  New  York,  submitted  four 
designs.  Her  work  is  decidedly  Frenchy,  but 
clever.  In  one,  the  figures  of  a  young  man  and 
woman  on  wheels,  holding  up  a  name-plate,  are 
represented  coasting  on  an  outline  of  the  map  of 
America;  They  wear  bright-red  costumes,  and  the 
background  is  blue.  Another  favorite  is  called 
"  Wheels  of  Two  Centuries."  A  grandmother 
stands  by  her  spinning-wheel  and  the  grand- 
daughter leans  on  her  bicycle.  Altogether,  the 
large  number  of  designs  makes  the  exhibit  one  of 
the  most  interesting  that  has  been  seen  for  many  a 
day.  The  variety  is  great,  and  there  is  nothing 
monotonous  in  color  or  design.  The  costumes 
chosen  by  the  artists  are  various.  You  can  see  al- 
most everything  known  to  mythology  or  demon- 
ology  mounted  upon  a  bicycle.  There  are  sera- 
phim, cherubim,  angels,  devils,  and  bloomer-girls. 


sensitive  women,  and  many  of  them  employ  other 
less  fortunate  sisters  to  do  their  shopping  for  them 
on  commission.  Why  can  not  they  do  as  men  do, 
[  and  have  things  sent  to  them  from  the  shops  for 
them  to  look  at  ?  This  was  the  way  in  the  old 
days,  before  all  the  small  shops  were  being 
swallowed  up  by  the  big  ones. 

The  Michaux  Club,  the  fashionable  wheeling  or- 
ganization of  New  York,  had  a  "  music  ride  "  last 
week  at  its  club-rooms.  The  feature  of  the  even- 
ing was  the  dancing  of  the  Virginia  reel  on  bicycles. 
There  are  a  number  of  very  expert  riders  in  the 
club,  and  they  have  evolved  a  series  of  complicated 
evolutions  through  which  they  go,  and  which  has 
come  to  be  called  the  "  Michaux  drill."  The  Vir- 
ginia reel,  however,  is  new  to  the  club.  It  is  gen- 
erally danced  by  eight  couples,  who  range  them- 
selves in  two  lines  along  the  wall.  It  is  danced 
very  much  as  the  Virginia  reel  is,  the  two  opposing 
head  couples  dancing  the  dos-a-dos,  and  after  each 
couple  dance  the  figure,  all  the  couples  follow  the 
leading  ones  around  the  hall  until  all  are  again  in 
position.  The  dancers  stand  beside  their  bicycles, 
ready  to  mount  at  the  signal.  The  riding  is  done 
very  rapidly,  the  music  playing  at  an  extremely 
lively  rate.  Among  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Michaux  drill  and  the  reel  were  Mr.  John  E.  Roose- 
velt, Miss  Hawley,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Dowling,  Mrs. 
Arthur  Roche,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Bloodgood,  and  a 
number  of  others.  The  sight  is  an  extremely 
pretty  one,  and  even  experienced  riders  who  have 
witnessed  it  are  much  struck  by  the  skill  of  the 
Michaux  dancers. 

Mr.  Pierre  Lalo,  a  clever  Frenchman,  has  issued 
proposals  for  a  "  Petit  Guide  des  Opinions  Ele- 
gantes pour  1896."  Instead  of  discussing  "  Should 
gentlemen  crease  their  trousers  ?  "  or  "  Will  ladies 
wear  hoop-skirts  this  year  ?  "  he  proposes  to  tell 
them  what  they  should  talk  about  and  what  views 
they  shall  maintain  at  society  gatherings.  This 
strikes  us  as  being  an  excellent  idea.  "  A  Guide  to 
Polite  Opinions  for  1897 "  would  furnish  weak- 
brained  young  men  with  an  invaluable  method  of 
being  on  the  right  side  of  everything.  There  must 
be  at  times  dreadful  periods  of  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  society  voung  men — doubt  as  to  what  they  think, 
or  what  they  think  they  think.  Important  questions 
like  trouser  creasing  are  often  undiscussed  by  their 
daily  newspaper,  that  well  of  English  undefiled 
from  which  they  take  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
opinions. 


The  many  people  who  practice  the  "  high  hand- 
shake "  will  be  surprised  to  learn  from  the  London 
Daily  News  that  it  is  not  the  thing  in  English  so- 
ciety. It  has  been  the  impression  over  here  that  it 
was  the  correct  caper  there.  The  Daily  News  says 
that  it  is  "popular  with  third-rate  smart  people 
who  know  no  belter."  It  is  said  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  it  started  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  hav- 
ing a  boil  under  his  arm,  which  necessitated  his 
raising  it  for  some  time. 


There  is  a  learned  barber  in  New  York  called 
Henri  Poujol.  who  occasionally  writes  to  the  Sun 
of  that  city  on  recondite  topics  touching  the  beard 
and  hair.  He  remarks,  apropos  of  the  "  Club  of 
Pointed  Beards,"  that  there  can  be  no  fashion  for 
the  cut  of  the  beard  ;  that  owing  to  the  features  of 
men  being  infinitely  varied,  men  should,  and  in  fact 
do,  adopt  the  style  of  beard  that  best  suits  their 
faces.  Among  the  five  hundred  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  found  pointed  beards, 
square  beards,  oval  beards,  forked  beards,  and 
"  collar"  beards  (the  kind  Horace  Greeley  used  to 
wear).  Barber  Poujol  remarks  that  the  invention 
of  the  safety  razor,  which  permits  the  most  inex- 
perienced person  to  polish  his  chin,  is  bound  to 
reduce  the  receipts  of  American  barbers,  and  it 
will,  therefore,  be  to  their  interest  to  persuade  their 
customers  to  let  their  beards  grow.  The  trimming 
of  these  beards  will  then  bring  them  in  a  good 
revenue.  "  But,"  says  barber  Poujol,  "  they  should 
improve  their  style  of  operation  and  their  tools. 
They  should  use  light  scissors,  and  should  abandon 
the  bad  habit  of  obliging  the  customer  to  assume 
the  horizontal  position  for  the  trimming  of  the 
beard  ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  the  operator  to 
get  an  exact  idea  of  the  symmetry  of  his  work 
when  the  customer  is  in  that  position."  Barber 
Poujol  is  an  artist,  and  his  remarks  are  worthy  of 
attention. 

The  statement  that  swell  women  have  stopped 
shopping  will  come  with  surprise,  but  it  is  given  as 
a  fact,  and  a  New  York  journal  says  that  rich 
society  women  of  that  city  get  their  semi-annual 
outfits  from  Paris.  For  the  smart  set.  general 
shopping  in  New  York  has  gone  very  much  out  of 
fashion.  The  jostUng  and  hustling  which  is  so 
common  in  **;e  big  shops  is  very  disagreeable  to 


Women  who  are  losing  their  youth  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  there  are  gymnasiums  in  New  York, 
and  doubtless  in  other  cities,  where  the  tall, 
sinewy,  blonde,  and  blue-eyed  Swedish  women  in 
attendance  "guarantee  to  reduce  enlarged  abdo- 
mens, restore  lost  waist-lines,  brace  up  the  shoul- 
ders, strengthen  and  reduce  the  bust,  and  pare 
down  the  biggest  hips."  The  system  of  treatment 
is  severe,  however.  Women  following  it  are  not 
allowed  to  eat  "  potatoes,  white  bread,  hot  bread, 
pastry,  or  puddings."  They  are  allowed  to  eat 
"green  vegetables,  fruit,  meat,  butter,  sugar  in  tea 
and  coffee,  and  gluten  bread."  Their  abdominal 
excess  is  taken  down  by  putting  their  backs  on  the 
floor  and  then  lifting  their  legs  from  the  floor 
straight  up  to  the  perpendicular  twenty  times  run- 
ning. This  is  followed  by  a  daily  five-mile  wheel 
on  an  in-door  bicycle.  This  takes  extra  flesh  off 
the  hips.  For  reducing  the  bust  measure,  the  sub- 
ject works  the  elastic  exerciser,  standing  with  her 
back  to  it  and  striking  out  with  the  handles. 
Then  the  woman  under  treatment  takes  a  cold 
sponge-bath  night  and  morning,  rubs  down  with  a 
Turkish  towel,  and  then,  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  she  strikes  her  whole  body  from  chin  to 
hips.  This  is  an  effective  substitute  for  massage. 
By  this  treatment,  say  the  Swedish  women,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  matron  of  fifty  should  not  pass  for 
one  on  the  bright  side  of  forty. 


The  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  the  Soudan  will 
doubtless  finish  the  waning  season  at  Cairo.  The 
season  has  been  a  very  successful  one.  The  hotels 
have  been  crammed,  and,  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February,  the  steamer  Fuersi  Bismarck  arrived 
from  America  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  persons, 
who  succeeded  with  great  difficulty  in  squeezing 
themselves  into  the  already  crowded  hotels.  On 
the  ninth  of  February,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  returned  to  Shepheard's  Hotel  from 
the  Nile  trip.  They  left  after  a  few  days  for 
Brindisi,  intending  to  go  from  there  to  Rome,  and 
thence  to  the  Riviera.  From  there  they  intend  to 
go  to  Paris,  reaching  their  palace  at  Blenheim  in 
the  early  part  of  May.  They  have  made  a  large 
collection  of  Oriental  bric-a-brac,  to  be  sent  to  their 
home.  On  the  twelfth  of  February,  a  grand  ball 
was  given  by  the  Khedive  at  Abdin  Palace,  the 
event  of  the  Cairo  season.  All  the  notable  persons 
in  Cairo  were  present  in  the  magnificent  palace, 
which  was  brilliantly  lighted  by  electricity.  The 
white  and  gold  ball-room  was  ablaze  with  lights. 
The  Khedive  led  off  the  ball  with  the  Princess  de 
Croy,  and  his  brother,  Prince  Mohammed  Ali,  had 
for  a  partner  Mrs.  Caton  Woodville,  the  wife  of 
the  well-known  artist  of  the  Illustrated  London 
News.  There  were  over  seventeen  hundred  people 
at  the  ball,  including  the  diplomatic  and  consular 
corps,  the  chief  officials  of  the  Khedive's  govern- 


ment, the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army  and  of  the 
English  army  and  their  wives,  and  the  many  tourists 
in  Cairo.  Among  the  Americans  at  the  ball  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Turnure,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
W.  Gilder,  Miss  Elliott  Shephard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  White,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Hargous, 
Miss  Burrows,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum,  of 
San  Francisco,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Oliver  Iselin. 
The  day  after  the  ball  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Oliver 
Iselin  started  for  upper  Egypt.  The  consumptive 
Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  heir- 
apparent  to  the  Austrian  throne,  has  been  staying 
in  upper  Egypt.  In  fact,  Egypt  is  full  of  notabili- 
ties this  winter.  The  next  event  at  Cairo  was  the 
fancy-dress  ball  given  in  the  casino  rooms  of  the 
Ghezireh  Palace  on  the  eighteenth.  Two  prizes 
were  offered  for  the  two  handsomest  costumes,  and 
the  men  present  were  given  voting  blanks  to  decide 
the  matter.  Mrs.  Caton  Woodville  won  the  first 
prize.  Her  costume  was  that  of  a  vivandiere  in 
the  Egyptian  army.  Miss  Burrows,  a  little  brunette 
from  the  United  States,  won  the  second  prize.  A 
group  which  excited  much  amusement  was  com- 
posed of  a  donkey  carrying  a  lady  arrayed  as  a 
fellah  peasant-woman  striding  the  animal  as  those 
women  do.  At  the  head  of  the  donkey  walked  a 
handsome  donkey  -  boy,  with  a  fierce  pair  of 
mustaches,  and  behind  him  came  a  man  clad  as 
an  ordinary  Arab  workman.  The  party  consisted 
of  Miss  Knight  and  Captain  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  St. 
John  Mildmay,  the  latter  making  a  very  handsome 
donkey-boy.  The  talk  of  Cairo  lately  has  been  of 
the  successful  excavations  made  by  Mr.  George  E. 
Raum,  of  San  Francisco,  around  the  base  of  the 
Sphinx.  This  sensation  has  been  replaced,  of 
course,  by  the  sudden  movement  of  British  troops 
toward  the  Soudan.     Un  clou  chasse  Vauire. 


The  London  papers  have  recently  discovered  a 
woman's  gambling  club  in  the  West  End,  which 
they  speak  of  mysteriously  as  being  situated  "  in 
the  region  bounded  by  Oxford  Street,  Bond  Street, 
and  Piccadilly."  It  is  described  as  being  a  polite 
gambling  hell  for  fashionable  ladies,  disguised  as  a 
club.  The  papers  say  that  there  are  rooms  for 
various  games,  including  a  whist-room,  a  billiard- 
room,  a  baccarat- room,  and  a  roulette-room.  The 
St.  James's  Gazette  remarked :  ' '  Drinking  and  smok- 
ing were  common.  Once  a  lady  drank  the  greater 
part  of  a  bottle  of  green  chartreuse  at  a  sitting, 
and  remained  for  some  hours  in  the  club  in  a  state 
of  total  stupefaction.  The  more  the  women  drank-, 
the  more  reckless  they  became.  Once,  at  a  game 
of  poker,  two  ladies  rose,  seized  each  other's  hair, 
and  fought  till  they  were  separated  by  force. 
Dreadful  scenes  of  all  kinds  occurred."  This  is, 
of  course,  very  terrible,  but  we  have  noticed  that 
the  papers  in  various  large  cities  are  in  the  habit 
of  discovering  female  gambling  hells  whenever 
news  is  slack.  This  may  be  the  case  in  London  at 
present. 

"  You  don't  seem  to  boast  much  about  your  an- 
cestors." "  No.  I'm  too  busy  fixing  things  so  my 
posterity  can  brag  on  me." — Chicago  Record. 


"  Macbeth  "  means  tough- 
ness of  glass,  when  applied  to 
lamp-chimneys  ;  perfection  of 
draft  besides,  if  you  get  the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp 

Let  us  send  you  the  Inde;;. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 
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FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon, 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
bam,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Insist 

On  a  good  (the  best)  skirt  bind- 
ing- as  strenuously  as  on  a  good 
cloth  for  the  skirt. 

Ask  for  (and  take  no  other)  the 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Send  for  samples,  showing  labels  and  materials. 
totheS.  H.&M.  Co-.P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York  City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

83T  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


New  York.. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvoro President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■  J  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

PtilMo-n  i  Union  National  Bank 

^mcago J  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans.  Portland, 
Oi.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland.  Kong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N,  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Stg. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valentine,  President; Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Ben].  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DndleyEvans . 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,  81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


RIPANS 
TABULES 

Under  date  of  October-4,  1893,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Inglee,  manager  of  the  Whitehall, 
N.  Y.  Chronicle,  says  :  "  I  know  of  a  case 
where  the  Ripans  Tabules  have  '  done 
wonders.'     Actually  saved  a  man's  life. 
Given  up  by  all  the  doctors.     Told  to 
get  ready  to  die.     Had  the  worst  form  of 
dyspepsia.     Couldn't  retain  any  food  on 
his  stomach.     Wasted  away  to  nothing 
but  skin  and  bones." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


March  30,  1S96. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  one  asked  Max  Nordau  to  define  the 
difference  between  genius  and  insanity.  "Well," 
said  the  author  of  "  Degeneration,"  "  the  lunatic 
is,  at  least,  sure  of  his  board  and  clothes." 


Gioacchino  Rossini,  who  was  a  great  jester,  was 
once  seen  embracing  a  Spaniard  with  great  effu- 
sion. Asked  the  reason,  he  replied:  "Because 
without  Spain  we  would  be  the  last  nation." 


Father  Healy's  wit  seldom  had  a  sting  to  it.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  some  vulgar  people  asked 
how  he  got  on  so  well  in  fine  houses.  "  Faith," 
said  Father  Healy,  "it  must  be  from  my  mother 
I  got  it,  for  papa  was  as  common  as  any  of  you." 

When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  retired  into  private 
life,  time  hung  heavy  on  his  hands,  and  Horace  ex- 
erted himself  to  amuse  his  father.  One  day  he 
offered  to  read  to  him.  "  What  will  you  read, 
child?"  asked  Sir  Robert,  wearily.  Horace  sug- 
gested history.  "  No,  no,"  replied  the  veteran 
statesman  ;  "not  history,  Horace  ;  that  can't  be 
true." 


married  Murphy's  sister,  and  Mrs.  Casey  had  used 
her  best  offices  in  patching  up  a  peace.  A  child 
was  born  to  the  Caseys,  and  Mrs.  Casey  was  glad, 
for  she  felt  that  now  the  two  men  must  be  friends. 
A  christening  was.  of  course,  a  necessity,  and  Mrs. 
Casey  was  talking  to  her  brother  about  it,  and  of 
the  beauty  of  peace.  She  was  so  far  successful 
with  Murphy  that  he  agreed  to  go  to  the  store  and 
bring  home  a  cradle  for  his  nephew's  use.  Then 
Mrs.  Casey  sought  her  husband,  and  told  him  that 
when  Murphy  came  back  with  the  cradle,  he  must 
shake  hands  with  him  and  be  friends.  Casey  shook 
his  head  doubtfully,  but  agreed  to  see  about  it. 
Not  long  after,  Murphy  walked  in  with  the  cradle, 
and  Mrs.  Casey  spoke  to  the  two  men.  They 
glowered  at  each  other  a  moment,  and  Murphy  put 
down  the  cradle.  "  Be  gorry,"  said  Murphy,  stick- 
ing out  his  hand,  "  Oi'll  be  friends  wid  yez,  Casey." 
"  Shake  hands  wid  him,  Casey,"  urged  Mrs.  Casey. 
Casey  put  out  his  hand.  "  Oi'll  shake  hands  now," 
he  said  to  his  wife,  then,  in  an  undertone,  "but 
Oi'll  kill  um  at  the  chrishtening." 


THE    VACATION    OF    MUSTAPHA. 


An  accident  or  death  is  almost  of  daily  occurrence 
in  the  mining  districts  of  South  Wales.  A  young 
fellow  being  out  of  work  journeyed  to  a  certain 
mine  in  search  of  employment.  "  Have  you  a  job 
you  can  give  me?"  he  asked  of  the  manager. 
"  Not  at  present  ;  but  if  you  step  into  the  office 
for  a  few  minutes  1  may  hear  of  some  person  killed 
or  wounded,"  was  the  reply. 


The  train  (says  Life)  rushed  through  Albany  at 
the  rate  of  seventy  miles  an  hour.  As  the  conductor 
came  through  the  "  smoker,"  collecting  tickets,  he 
announced  that  there  would  be  no  stop  until  they 
reached  New  York.  A  young  man  offered  his 
ticket,  and  asked  if  he  could  not  get  off  at  Pough- 
keepsie.  "Yes,"  answered  the  conductor,  "you 
can,  but  God  knows  where  you'll  land." 

Early  one  morning,  many  years  ago,  a  burglar 
was  running  at  the  top  of  his  speed  along  a  Lon- 
don thoroughfare,  pursued  by  a  lady  who  vocifer- 
ated "  Stop  thief  !  "  A  milkman  intercepted  the 
fugitive,  who  promptly  exclaimed,  "  For  Heaven's 
sake,  let  me  go.  It's  my  wife,  and  she'll  just  about 
kill  me."  The  milkman  was  a  married  man  him- 
self, and  he  allowed  the  malefactor  to  escape. 


Signor  Crispi,  who  has  just  fallen  with  his  cab- 
inet in  Italy,  is  a  man  with  varied,  irregular,  and 
multitudinous  matrimonial  experiences.  When  he 
was  first  in  office,  much  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  on  Queen  Margherita  to  induce  her  to  re- 
ceive his  wife.  For  a  long  time  she  declined.  At 
last  she  consented,  with  this  stipulation:  "I  will 
receive  the  Signora  Crispi,  but  there  must  never  be 
more  than  one,  and  it  must  always  be  the  same 
one." 

The  story  is  told  of  an  English  militia  regiment 
whose  reputation  was  none  of  the  best,  that  on  one 
occasion  a  detective  from  Scotland  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  inspect  the  regiment  to  discover  if  pos- 
sible if  a  certain  malefactor  were  in  the  ranks. 
Permission  being  given,  the  detective,  accompanied 
by  the  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  made  the  tour  of 
the  various  companies,  front  rank  and  rear  rank. 
When  the  official  had  got  to  the  last  man  of  the 
rear  rank  of  the  rear  company,  he  stopped  sud- 
denly and  gazed  earnestly  at  the  rather  embarrassed 
warrior.  "  Why,  you  surely  have  made  a  mistake," 
exclaimed  the  adjutant,  indignantly;  "why,  you 
have  pitched  on  the  best  man  in  the  battalion.  He 
has  been  with  us  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
he  is  our  pattern  soldier.  His  arms  are  a  mass  of 
good-conduct  badges,  and  he  is  the  example  of  all 
that  is  best  in  the  life  of  a  soldier.  You  surely  do 
not  know  him?"  "No,"  replied  the  detective, 
"  I  do  not — but  I  know  all  the  others." 

When  Mr.  Tilden  was  occupying  the  guberna- 
torial chair  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  had  un- 
der consideration  the  appointment  of  a  judge,  a 
friend  of  Judge  Peckham,  who  was  a  candidate  for 
the  place,  was  urging  the  judge's  claim,  and  be- 
sought the  assistance  of  a  lady,  who  at  that  time 
happened  to  be  a  visitor  at  the  gubernatorial  man- 
sion. Although  at  that  time  everything  seemed 
reasonably  to  indicate  the  appointment  of  Judge 
Peckham,  the  lady  assured  her  questioner  that  his 
candidate  bad  no  chance  whatsoever.  Sure  enough, 
another  man  was  appointed,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  it  came  about  that  Governor  Tilden  learned 
of  the  surprising  prescience  of  his  fair  guest.  He 
asked  her  how  she  was  able  to  divine  his  inten- 
tions so  clearly  in  regard  to  this  particular  man. 
"Why,"  she  said,  "that  was  not  difficult.  You 
brought  him  home  to  dinner  one  day,  and  that  of 
itself  made  me  suspect.  Then  at  the  table  you  set 
before  him  your  choice  Johannisberg  wine,  and 
I  knew  from  that  moment  that  he  had  no  chance 
of  appointment.  The  man  who  has  your  Johannis- 
berg is  to  be  let  down  easy." 


This  is  the  story  of  Casey  and   Murphy  :  Casey 
and  Murphy  were  not  friendly,  though  Casey  had 


|       [Robert  J.  Eurdette  has  been  in  San  Francisco  recently 

,  on  a  lecturing  tour.     Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  he  was  one 

I  of   the  best-known  newspaper  humorists   in   the  United 

i   States,  but   of  late  he  has   found   the   lecture  platform 

i  more   profitable    than    writing.      He  was  once  a  regular 

:  contributor  to  the  Argonaut,  and  used  to  embellish  the 

|  envelopes  containing   his  contributions  with  all  sorts  of 

queer  little  vignettes.     The  following  sketch,  printed  in 

the  Argonaut  many  years  ago,  is  an  admirable  example 

of  his  best  work. — Eds.] 

Now  in  the  sixth  month,  in  the  reign  of  the 
good  Caliph,  it  was  so  that  Mustapha  said  :  "  I  am 
wearied  with  much  work  ;  thought,  care,  and 
worry  have  worn  me  out  ;  I  need  repose,  for  the 
hand  of  exhaustion  is  upon  me,  and  death  even 
now  lieth  at  the  door." 

And  he  called  his  physician,  who  felt  of  his 
pulse  and  looked  upon  his  tongue,  and  said  : 

"  Twodollars  !  "  (for  this  was  the  oath  by  which 
all  physicians  swore).  "Of  a  verity  thou  must 
have  rest.  Flee  unto  the  valley  of  quiet  and  close 
thine  eyes  in  dreamful  rest  ;  hold  back  thy  brain 
from  thought  and  thy  hand  from  labor,  or  you  will 
be  a  candidate  for  the  asylum  in  three  weeks." 

And  he  heard  him,  and  went  out  and  put  the 
business  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  and  went  away 
to  rest  in  the  valley  of  quiet.  And  he  went  to 
his  Uncle  Ben's,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  lo  1 
these  fourteen  years. 

But  when  he  reached  his  Uncle  Ben's  they  re- 
ceived him  with  great  joy,  and  placed  before  him 
a  supper  of  homely  viands,  well  cooked,  and  piled 
up  on  his  plate  like  the  wreck  of  a  box-car  ;  and 
when  he  could  not  eat  it  all,  they  laughed  him  to 
scorn. 

And  after  supper  they  sat  up  with  him,  and 
talked  with  him  about  relatives  whereof  he  had 
never,  in  all  his  life,  so  much  as  heard.  And  he 
answered  their  questions  at  random,  and  lied  unto 
them,  professing  to  know  Uncle  Ezra  and  Aunt 
Bethesda,  and  once  he  said  that  he  had  a  letter 
from  Uncle  George  last  week. 

Now  they  all  knew  that  Uncle  George  was  shot 
in  a  neighbor's  sheep-pen,  three  years  ago,  but 
Mustapha  wist  not  that  it  was  so,  and  he  was 
sleepy,  and  only  talked  to  fill  up  the  time.  And 
then  they  talked  politics  to  him,  and  he  hated  poli- 
tics. So  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  they 
sent  him  to  bed. 

Now,  the  spare  room  wherein  he  slept  was  right 
under  the  roof  ;  and  there  were  ears  and  bundles 
of  ears  of  seed-corn  hung  from  the  rafters,  and  he 
bunged  his  eyes  with  the  same,  and  he  hooked  his 
chin  in  festoons  of  dried  apples,  and  shook  dried 
herbs  and  seeds  down  his  back  as  he  walked  along, 
for  it  was  dark.  And  when  he  sat  up  in  bed  in 
the  night,  he  ran  a  scythe  into  his  ear. 

And  it  was  so  that  the  four  boys  slept  with  him, 
for  the  bed  was  wide.  And  they  were  restless,  and 
slumbered  crosswise  and  kicked,  so  that  Mustapha 
slope  not  a  wink  that  night,  neither  closed  his  eyes. 

And  about  the  fourth  hour  after  midnight,  his 
Uncle  Ben  smote  him  on  the  back,  and  spake  unto 
him,  saying : 

"  Awake,  arise,  rustle  out  of  this  and  wash  your 
face,  for  the  liver  and  bacon  is  fried,  and  the  break- 
fast waiteth.  You  will  find  the  well  down  at  the 
other  end  of  the  cow-lot.     Take  a  towel  with  you." 

When  they  had  eaten,  his  Uncle  Ben  spake  unto 


him,    saying:    "Come,    let   us  stroll  around  the 
farm." 

And  they  walked  about  eleven  miles.  And  his 
Uncle  Ben  sat  him  upon  a  wagon  and  taught  him 
how  to  load  hay.  Then  they  drove  into  the  barn, 
and  he  taught  him  to  unload  it.  Then  they  girded 
Up  their  loins  and  walked  four  miles,  even  into  the 
forest,  and  his  Uncle  Ben  taught  him  how  to  chop 
wood.  And  they  walked  back  to  supper.  And  the 
morning  and  the  evening  were  the  first  day,  and 
Mustapha  wished  that  he  were  dead. 

And,  after  supper,  his  Uncle  Ben  spake  once 
more,  and  said  :  "  Come,  let  us  have  some  fun." 
And  so  they  hooked  up  a  team  and  drove  nine 
miles  down  to  Belcher's  Branch,  where  there  was  a 
hop.  And  they  danced  until  the  second  hour  in  the 
morning. 

When  the  next  day  was  come  —  which  wasn't 
long,  for  already  the  night  was  far  spent — his  Uncle 
Ben  took  him  out  and  taught  him  how  to  make 
rail  fence.  And  that  night  there  was  a  wedding, 
and  they  danced,  and  made  merry,  and  drank,  and 
ate  ;  and  when  they  went  to  bed  at  three  o'clock, 
Mustapha  prayed  that  death  might  come  to  him 
before  breakfast  time. 

But  breakfast  had  an  early  start,  and  got  there 
first.  And  his  Uncle  Ben  took  him  down  to  the 
creek  and  taught  him  how  to  wash  and  shear 
sheep.  And  when  the  evening  was  come,  they 
went  to  spelling-school.  And  they  got  home  at 
the  first  hour  after  midnight. 

And  when  Mustapha  went  to  bed  that  morning, 
he  bethought  him  of  a  dose  of  strychnine  he  had 
with  him,  and  he  said  his  prayers  wearily,  and  he 
took  it. 

But  the  youngest  boy  was  restless  that  night, 
and  kicked  all  the  poison  out  of  him  in  less  than 
ten  seconds. 

And  in  the  morning,  while  it  was  yet  night,  they 
ate  breakfast.  And  his  Uncle  Ben  took  him  out 
and  taught  him  how  to  dig  a  ditch. 

And  when  evening  was  come,  there  was  a  re- 
vival meeting  at  Ebenezer  Methodist  Church,  and 
they  all  went.  And  there  were  three  regular 
preachers,  and  two  exhorters,  and  a  Baptist  evan- 
gelist. And  when  midnight  was  come  they  went 
home,  and  sat  up  and  talked  over  the  meeting 
until  it  was  bed-time. 

Now  when  Mustapha  was  at  home,  he  left  his 
desk  at  the  fifth  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  he 
went  to  bed  at  the  third  hour  after  sunset,  and  he 
arose  not  until  the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens. 

So  the  next  day,  when  his  Uncle  Ben  would  take 
him  out  into  the  field  and  show  him  how  to 
make  a  post-and-rail  fence,  Mustapha  swore  at 
him,  and  smote  him  with  an  axe,  and  fled,  and  gat 
himself  home. 

And  Mustapha  sent  for  his  physician  and  cursed 
him.  And  he  said  he  was  tired  to  death  ;  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  died.  So  Mus- 
tapha was  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

And  his  physician  and  his  friends  mourned  and 
said  : 

"  Alas,  he  did  not  rest  soon  enough.  He  tar- 
ried at  his  desk  too  long." 

But  his  Uncle  Ben,  who  came  in  to  attend  the  ! 
funeral,   and  had  to    do    all    his  weeping  out  of  I 
one  eye,   because  the  other  was  blacked  half-way 
down  to  the  chin,  said  it  was  a  pity,  but  Mustapha  ' 
was  too  awfully  lazy  to  live,  and  he  had  not  enough 
get-up  about  him. 

But  Mustapha  wist  not  what  they  said,  because 
he  was  dead.     So  they  divided  his  property  among 
them,  and  said  if  he  wanted  a  tombstone  he  might  j 
have  attended  to  it  himself,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  j 
because  they  had  no  time. 


Gladness  Comes 

With  a  better  understanding"  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store; 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBEK8; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NTTMBEKS  ; 
DKAPEE  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2834-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces  ,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Ari  Idle  Scavenger. 

The  digestive  organs  act  the  part  of  a  scavenger,  ' 
inasmuch  as  they  remove  much  of  the  debris,  the  j 
waste  effete  matter  of  the  system.  When  they  grow 
idle,  neglectful  of  duty,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im-  j 
portance  that  they  should  be  impelled  to  activity.  1 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  effects  this  desirable  1 
object  without  griping  them  like  a  drastic  purgative.  1 
The  Bitters  is  also  efficacious  for  malaria,  bilious,  | 
dyspeptic,  and  kidney  trouble. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


•  Absolutely  Pure-DeliGtons-Nutritious 


The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE     BY 

Walter  Baker  k  Co.  [i^e 


DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON   EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street! 

3  o'clock  P,  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic Wednesday,  A  prll  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic Thursday,  May  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No,  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUEES.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  March  15,  30,  April  14,  29. 

For  E.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  March  10, 15,  20,  25,  30, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  March  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Las  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  March  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  March  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m„  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Paz! 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Willanutt't 
Valley,  10  a.  m.,  25th  of  each  month.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  to  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

Australian  SS.  ALAMEDA,  for 
Honolulu,  Auckland,  and 
Sydney,  Thursday,  April  2d, 

3  P.  M. 

SS.  AUSTRALIA,  Honolulu 
only,  Tuesday,  April   7th,  and 
April  28th,  10  a.  m. 
Only     line     Coolgardie    Gold 
I  Fields.  Australia.  Connection  for 
I  Cape  Town,  S.  Africa.  Low  rates. 
Special  parties  to   Hawaii,  re- 
duced rates,  April  7th,  and  April 
28th,  1896. 

Ticket  office,  114  Montgomery  St.  Freight  office,  127 
Market  St.        J.  D.  SPRECKELS  &  BROS.  CO., 

General  Agents. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamero, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NEW   VORk: 

Majestic April  !. 

Germanic April  15 

Teutonic April  2 


Britannic April  29 


Majestic May  6 

Germanic May  13 

Teutonic May  20 

Britannic May  2 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40' 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

ao  Broadway,  Now  York. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  i£ 


society. 


The  Babcock-Favre  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Katherine  B.  Favre  and  Harry 
Babcock  took  place  at  the  Episcopal  Church  in  San 
Mateo  on  Saturday,  March  21st.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford 
Nichols,  assisted  by  the  rector  of  the  church.  The 
wedding  was  a  private  one,  the  only  persons  pres- 
ent being  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  contract- 
ing parties.  _ 

The  Hager  Entertainment. 
The  various  announcements  in  the  dailies  con- 
cerning Mrs.  Hager's  coming  entertainment  have 
all  been  unauthorized,  and  all  grossly  inexact. 
There  have  not  been  five  hundred  invitations 
issued  ;  there  have  been  no  invitations  at  all  issued 
as  yet  ;  when  issued,  the  number  will  not  be  large, 
as  the  affair  will  be  mainly  for  the  younger  set ; 
the  place  has  not  yet  been  selected  ;  the  date  has 
not  been  fixed  upon  ;  and  even  the  cast  of  the  play 
has  not  yet  been  arranged.  Inasmuch  as  the 
dailies  gave  all  these  particulars  minutely,  includ- 
ing an  apocryphal  cast,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  what  supernatural  means  they  divined  so 
many  things  which  even  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment does  not  yet  know  herself. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Claire 
Ralston,  of  Oakland,  and  Dr.  James  Bell  Bullitt, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.  Miss  Ralston  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  A.J.  Ralston. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Myra  Prather  and  Mr.  Harry  E.  Miller,  both 
of  Oakland.  Miss  Prather  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
William  L.  Prather,  and  Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  Albert  Miller. 

Mr.  Frederick  C.  Siebe  has  issued  invitations  for 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Millie  Marie 
Siebe,  and  Mr.  Frederick  J.  McWilliams,  which 
will  take  place  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  8  th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
to  have  given  a  dancing-party  at  the  Presidio  on 
Easter  Monday  evening,  but  it  has  been  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  final  assembly  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
April  17th. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  Mr.  Henry  R.  Simp- 
kins  prior  to  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Japan. 
The  others  present  were  Mr.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mr. 
W.  O'B.  Macdonough,  Mr.  J.  B.  Meagher,  Cap- 
tain A.  Fane  Wainwright,  Mr.  Henry  Howard,  Mr. 
Henry  Bowie,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Harold  Wheeler. 

Miss  Julia  Mau  gave  a  progressive  euchre-party 
recently  at  her  residence,  2215  Broadway,  and  en- 
tertained about  thirty  of  her  friends. 

There  will  be  a  charity  benefit  in  aid  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Children's  Home  this  evening  at  the 
Auditorium,  corner  of  Jones  and  Eddy  Streets. 
The  Olympic  Club  Minstrel  Troupe  has  generously 
volunteered  its  services  to  aid  this  most  worthy 
charity.  The  tickets  have  been  placed  at  the  low 
price  of  fifty  cents  each. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  will  hold  its 


If  you  wish 

the  lightest, 

sweetest,  finest 

cake,  biscuit  and  bread, 

ROYAL 
Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable 
in  their  preparation. 

30¥*-i  BAWNO  POWDER  CO,,  106  wall  eT,,'.r(,  V» 


thirteenth  semi-annual  flower-show  in  the  Maple 
Room  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  April  30th  and  May 
1st  and  2d.  It  promises  to  be  an  excellent  exhibi- 
tion. The  committee  of  arrangements  are  Pro- 
fessor E.  E.  Smith,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Chandler,  Mrs. 
M.  Grothwell,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Hendrickson,  Mrs.  L.  O. 
Hodgkins,  and  Mrs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

President  Cleveland  has  appointed  Commander  John 
J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  Commissioner  of  Fish  and 
Fisheries.  It  is  practically  a  life  office  with  a  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars  per  year. 

Colonel  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence  to  commence  April  15th, 
with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  six  weeks. 

Assistant-Surgeon  Paul  F.  Straub,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  duty  at  the  Presidio  until  the  arrival  of 
Surgeon  Robert  H.  White,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Bent,  First  Infantry,  U.  S,  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  San  Diego  Barracks  and 
ordered  to  Benicia  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Dana  W.  Kilburn,  First  Infantry,  U.  S, 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  San  Diego  Barracks  for  tempo- 
rary duty. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  by  the  War  Department  to  instruct  the 
National  Guard  of  Kansas. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  at  the  Presidio  undergoing  examination  for  promo- 
tion. 

Lieutenant  William  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  returned  to  the  Presidio  after  a  prolonged 
Eastern  trip.     He  is  greatly  improved  in  health. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


President  Cleveland  celebrated  his  fifty-ninth 
birthday  on  March  18th. 

Lord  Leighton  was  not  a  rich  man  when  he  died, 
in  spite  of  the  large  sums  he  earned  during  his 
life-time,  and  his  famous  house,  with  all  its  art 
treasures,  must  be  sold  at  auction. 

The  little  Wallace  children,  the  grandchildren  of 
Chief-Justice  Fuller,  the  little  daughter  of  General 
and  Mrs.TJraper,  and  the  children  of  Private  Sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  Thurber  are  among  the  pupils  of 
the  kindergarten  at  the  White  House. 

Sir  John  Millais,  the  new  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  prefers  fishing  above  all  other  diversions. 
When  as  a  boy  he  took  his  first  prize  for  drawing, 
he  had  to  stand  on  a  chair  to  make  himself  visible 
to  the  audience.  He  was  asked  what  he  would  like 
to  have  as  a  special  favor,  and  answered  :  "  Per- 
mission to  fish  in  the  Serpentine." 

One  who  recently  dined  with  Cecil  Rhodes  thus 
describes  him  : 

"  He  is  a  tall,  rather  stout,  and  lumberingly  built  man, 
sandy  as  to  complexion,  and  with  a  big,  round  face, 
seemingly  quite  devoid  of  expression.  The  nose  and 
mouth  are  large,  but  not  impressive  ;  the  eyes  small  and 
dull.  The  whole  effect  is  of  a  man  who  never  had  an 
original  thought  in  his  bulging  head." 

About  one  hundred  and  fifty  letters  awaited  Dr. 
Jameson  on  his  arrival  at  Plymouth,  England. 
Many  of  them  contained  offers  of  marriage.  One 
was  from  a  lady  of  good  position,  who  asserted 
that  her  friends  considered  her  still  handsome, 
but  she  was  the  mother  of  two  marriageable 
daughters.  She  informed  Dr.  Jameson  that  he 
could  have  his  choice  of  the  three. 

Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff,  now  English  Min- 
ister at  Madrid,  when  accredited  to  Teheran,  once 
consulted  a  Persian  sorcerer  as  to  the  future  of 
himself  and  several  friends.  Arthur  Balfour,  the 
sorcerer  said,  would  become  a  "  Grand  Vizier." 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  he  declared,  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  disease  which  would  soon  carry  him  off. 
"  You,"  added  the  sorcerer,  "will  be  embassador 
at  Constantinople."  Sir  Henry  is  now  mentioned 
for  that  post. 

Edwin  A.  Abbey,  who  has  been  made  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  now  about  forty- 
three  years  old.  He  is  of  medium  stature  and 
muscular  physique,  and  his  hair,  mustache,  and 
eyes  are  brown,  the  latter  looking  through  gold- 
rimmed  spectacles.  His  jaw  is  broad,  his  nose 
large,  and  his  forehead  rather  low.  Although  he 
gained  his  first  great  repute  as  a  draughtsman,  he 
excels  not  only  in  pen  and  ink,  but  in  water-color, 
oil,  etching,  and  pastel. 

The  chair  left  vacant  by  Ambroise  Thomas  at 
the  Conservatoire  should  fall  either  to  Massenet  or 
Saint-Saens.     Both  of  them  are  most  eccentric  : 

Massenet  composes  his  music  without  the  aid  of  a 
piano  and,  figuratively,  hides  himself  in  a  cupboard  on 
the  night  that  any  opera  of  his  is  produced.  He  is  a 
splendid  raconteur,  and  is  very  popular  in  Bohemian 
society  of  the  first  order.  Saint-Saens  delights  in  sur- 
prising his  friends.  He  has  been  known  to  disappear 
after  some  great  triumph  and  give  the  papers  a  chance  of 
finding  his  dead  body  in  a  dozen  places  at  the  same  time, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  veiled  hints  that  his  mind  has 
broken  down  and  that  he  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum. 

Madeleine  Brohan,  retired  Societaire  of  the 
ComtMie-Francaise,  famous  for  her  wit  in  the  time 
of  the  Second  Empire,  lives  in  an  apartment  filled 
with  paintings  and  objects  of  art,  the  windows  of 
which  open  on  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries.  She 
receives  her  friends  every  Sunday  evening,  and  is 
as  witty  as  ever.  Somebody  asked  recently  why 
she  retired  from  the  stage,  and  she  said:  "  I  was 
playing  '  Le  Caprice '  one  evening,  and  it  was  not 


agreeable  to  me  to  hear  Chavigny  say,  '  Ernestine, 
I  adore  you.'  That  evening  I  understood  that  I 
was  too  old  to  play  a  coquette's  part." 

General  Baldissera,  who  has  been  sent  to  Abys- 
sinia to  take  command  of  the  Italian  forces,  was  in 
the  Austrian  army  until  1866.  Radicals  have  al- 
ways reproached  him  for  not  leaving  the  Austrian 
army  when  the  Austro- Italian  War  broke  out.  But 
he  had  a  legitimate  excuse — that  of  gratitude.  As  an 
infant  he  was  found  abandoned  in  the  streets  by 
the  Bishop  of  Udine,  and  was  recommended  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  who  had  him  trained  at  an 
Austrian  military  college.  He  returned  to  Italy 
after  the  cession  of  Venice  by  Austria. 

Some  rather  piquant  details  about  Sarah  Brown, 
the  famous  model  whose  recent  death  in  Paris  we 
recorded  last  week,  are  given  in  the  Sketch.  It 
says  : 

"The  ruddy-haired  Jewess,  who  at  various  times  has 
appeared  upon  the  walls  of  the  Salon  as  '  Circe,'  '  Venus,' 
*  Une  Baigneuse,'  and  in  many  other  similar  studies  of 
'the  altogether,'  was  no  anchorite.  In  Rochegrosse's 
'  Belshazzar's  Feast '  she  is  depicted  as  a  drunken 
Bacchante,  lying  in  abandoned  semi-nudity.  '  What  a 
magnificent  drunken  Bacchante  I  looked!'  she  said; 
'  and  what  a  becoming  costume ' — with  an  almost  cynical 
smile — 'to  be  sure!  A  piece  of  jeweled  gauze  and  a 
gem-studded  ceinturc.  I  was  drunk  at  several  of  the 
sittings.  I  always  try  to  act  my  part,  you  see.'  The 
seeds  of  the  disease  (consumption)  which  carried  her  off 
at  last  are  probably  traceable  to  one  of  her  freaks,  when 
she,  for  a  bet,  walked  home  from  a  studio  where  she  had 
been  posing,  clad  in  nothing  but  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a 
long  cloak." 

One  of  the  most  serious  secessions  from  the 
parent  organization  of  the  Salvation  Array  is  that 
of  Staff-Captain  Pattie  Watkins,  the  famous  leader 
of  the  Bowery  Corps  in  New  York.  Only  a  few 
nights  ago,  Commissioner  Eva  Booth  pleaded  with 
her,  and  threatened  her,  and  coaxed  her  from 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  four  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  Miss  Watkins  says  that  neither 
Commander  nor  Mrs.  Booth  asked  her  to  leave  the 
army  or  to  ally  herself  with  the  new  movement. 
The  Sun  thus  summarizes  her  career  : 

"  Staff-Captain  Watkins  has  served  in  the  organization 
twelve  years,  and  is  as  well  known  almost  in  London  as 
she  is  in  New  York.  She  has  been  spoken  of  as  the  most 
beautiful  woman  in  the  Army.  She  is  also  said  to  have 
had  the  greatest  influence  of  any  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  New  York.  She  was  born  near  Cardiff  twenty- 
eight  years  ago,  in  April.  Her  father  was  a  mining  en- 
gineer and  a  man  of  means.  Her  mother  now  lives  in 
Scranton.  The  daughter  attended  a  young  ladies' sem- 
inary in  Cardiff.  At  fifteen  she  was  converted.  Not 
long  after  that,  some  strolling  Salvationists  came  to  Car- 
diff, and  Miss  Watkins  became  interested  In  their  life  and 
work.  Finally  she  went  to  London,  entered  the  Salva- 
tion Army  training-school,  and,  upon  leaving  the  school, 
was  assigned  to  work  in  London.  Her  soprano  voice 
made  her  in  great  demand  at  all  the  London  meetings.  In 
1886,  a  call  was  sent  out  for  volunteers  to  go  to  America. 
Miss  Watkins  was  the  first  to  volunteer.  She  came  here  as 
a  lieutenant,  and  was  sent  to  Taunton,  Mass.  From  there 
she  was  transferred  to  Boston,  then  to  Fall  River,  and 
five  years  ago  she  was  ordered  to  New  York.  Three 
years  ago  the  command  of  the  Bowery  Corps  was  given 
to  her.  There  were  then  only  ten  active  members  of  the 
corps.  When  she  was  sent  to  Newark,  two  years  ago, 
there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty.  When  she  went  to  the 
Bowery,  the  corps  was  eight  thousand  dollars  in  debt. 
When  she  gave  up  her  command,  there  was  a  surplus  in 
the  treasury  of  eight  hundred  dollars.  She  has  an  olive 
complexion,  a  small  oval  face,  dark  hair,  and  large,  ex- 
pressive eyes.  She  is  small  in  stature  and  has  a  figure 
that  is  remarkably  graceful.  In  the  new  organization 
she  will  be  chief  aid  to  Mrs.  Booth,  and  will  make  a  tour 
of  the  country,  speaking  in  the  different  cities." 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles  has  many  brilliant  and 
attractive  features,  but  the  closing  night,  Saturday, 
April  25th,  will  be  one  of  carnival  pith.  Thou- 
sands of  maskers  will  be  on  the  streets  in  a  blaze 
of  electric  light,  colored  fire,  torches,  and  thou- 
sands of  swinging  lanterns.  Every  society  in  the 
city  is  making  arrangements  to  participate.  Along 
and  brilliant  procession  will  pass  through  the 
streets,  and  the  scene  will  be  one  exquisite  and 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Indeed,  the  plans  of 
this  committee  for  the  closing  night  are  full  of 
originality,  and  each  day,  now,  develops  some  new 

ideas. 

»  ♦  . 

Actor—"  Couldn't  the  mashed  potatoes,   which 

are  served  to  me  in  the  play  as  ice-cream,  be  made 

a  little  more  palatable?"    Manager — "That  will 

depend  on  the  box-office  sales." — Fliegende  Blatter. 


Special  Notice. 

Being  anxious  to  close  out  my  entire  stock  of 
diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  as  well  as 
watches,  fine  jewelry,  silverware,  etc.,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  I  offer  them  at  lower  figures  than  first 
quality  articles  of  this  description  have  ever  been 
sold  in  this  city.  A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter  Street, 
Lick  House  Block. 


—  AN  ADDITION  TO  CALIFORNIA'S  RESOURCES 
is  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  mild,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cents  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Race-glasses  with  large  field  of  view 
and  as  light  as  a  feather.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  Easter  cards— new  and  dainty  designs 
for  '96  at  Cooper's,  746  Market  Street. 


(uticura 


Instantly  Relieves 


KIN 
TORTURES 


A  warm  bath  with 
'Cuticura  Soap,  a  single 
"application  of  Cuticura 
-^(ointment),  the  great  skin  cure, 
lowed  by  mild  doses  of  Cuticura 
Resolvent  (the  new  blood  purifier),  will 
afford  instant  relief,  permit  rest  and  sleep,  and 
point  to  a  speedy  cure  in  every  form  of  tor- 
turing and  disfiguring  skin  humours. 

Sold  throughout  the  world,  and  especially  by  English  and 
American  chemists  in  all  the  principal  cities.  British  depot: 
F.  Nkwbkuy  ft  Sons,  1,  Kine  Edward-st,  London.  Pgttek 
Druo  ami  Cheu.  Cottr.,  Sole  Props,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Broken  down  in 
health  ?     Got  the 
rheumatism  or 
Grippe  ?     Dyspepsia 
or  blood  diseases  ? 
Then  you  should 
goto 

BYRON 
HOT  SPRINGS 


that  Italy  in  Califor- 
nia. The  Hot  Min- 
eral Waters  and  the 
Hot  Mud  Baths,  to- 
gether with  the  per- 
fect climate,  will  build 
you  up  in  short  order. 
Contra  Costa  Co. 


Cood   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


'trainers= 


*  *  * 


patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  noSS> 
secrets  aboid  making 
a  cup  of  Ghirardelli' '  s 
Cocoa.  ^*  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
Boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit.  &  No 
■waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any 
time,  as  desired  ;£  & 
neither  too  much  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  refreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
32  Cups  for  25c. 


March  30,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califomians  : 

Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski  are  occupying  a 
cottage  in  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Misses  Morton,  daughters  of  Governor  Morton,  of 
New  York,  are  visiting  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  J. 
B.  Haggin  in  New  York  city.  The  latter  is  said  to  be 
steadily  improving  in  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  returned  to  the  city  last 
Monday,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  came  up  from  Fresno  last  Monday  for 
a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Simpkms  and  Mr.  Henry  Bowie  sailed 
on  the  steamer  Belgic  last  Saturday  for  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  McKee, 
of  Oakland,  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  R.  Lang 
in  Oregon  City. 

Miss  Evelyn  Shephard,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  East  on 
a  prolonged  trip. 

Miss  Alice  Owen  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her  uncle 
near  Yisalia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen  are  occupying  their 
cottage  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  is  slowly  recuperating  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  accident  she  sustained  recently. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson  left  on  Friday  for  Sitka,  Alaska, 
en  route  to  St.  Michael's  Station. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  who  have  been  at  Paso 
Robles  during  the  past  week  are  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg, 
Miss  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Miss  McBean, 
Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick R.  Webster. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  of  Alameda,  will  reside,  after  April 
1st,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Lansing,  at  1935  Pacific  Ave- 
nue, and  will  receive  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  Fri- 
days of  each  month. 

Miss  Alice  McNaught,  of  New  York,  is  the  guest  of 
Miss  Robinson  at  her  home,  2506  Fillmore  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  will  pass  the 
summer  at  their  home  near  Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Dohrman,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Paulsen  have 
returned  from  New  York  after  an  absence  of  two  months. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  sailed  from  New  York  last  Thurs- 
day for  Southampton  on  the  steamer  City  of  Neiv  York. 
She  will  visit  London,  and  will  be  away  about  three 
months. 


SOME    SACRAMENTO    PEOPLE. 


The  recent  publication  of  the  memoirs  of  Mary 
Anderson  recalls  the  fact  that  this  beautiful  woman 
and  successful  actress  was  born  in  the  city  of  Sacra- 
mento. It  is  true  that  she  passed  her  childhood  in 
Kentucky,  but,  none  the  less,  she  was  born  in  the 
capital  of  California.  Another  woman  who  has 
won  fame  by  her  beauty  and  her  talent  is  also  a 
native  of  Sacramento,  Sibyl  Sanderson.  The  list 
of  names  of  people  who  came  from  California's 
capital  city,  and  who  have  acquired  either  fame  or 
fortune,  is  long.  The  list  is  striking  in  many  ways. 
It  varies  from  the  extremes  of  great  archaeologists 
like  Dr.  Schliemann  to  distinguished  gamblers  like 
"Jack"  Gamble  or  "  Billy  "  Briggs.  Most  of  the 
men  who  came  from  Sacramento  seem  to  have  won 
eminence  in  their  particular  calling  whatever  it 
may  have  been. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  following  list  of 
names  will  include  many  people  who  are  known 
only  on  the  coast,  but  they  are  well  known,  and 
almost  all  of  them  favorably  known.  Among  the 
merchants  who  were  in  Sacramento  in  the  old 
days  were  all  of  the  Crockers,  including  the  late 
Charles  Crocker,  subsequently  a  railroad  million- 
aire ;  Clark  W.  Crocker,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Sisson,  Wallace  &  Co.  ;  and  Henry  S. 
Crocker,  for  a  number  of  years  a  stationer  and 
printer  in  Sacramento,  and  now  head  of  the  H.  S. 
Crocker  Company,  of  San  Francisco.  Another 
Crocker,  now  dead,  was  Judge  E.  B.  Crocker,  at 
one  time  on  the  supreme  bench,  but  who  resigned 
to  accept  the  position  of  counselor  to  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad.  Judge  Crocker  was  married 
twice.  By  his  first  wife  he  had  a  daughter  who 
married  Charles  Scudder,  from  whom  she  was 
subsequently  divorced,  afterward  marrying  Myron 
Walker,  an  Eastern  man.  She  since  has  lived  in 
the  East.  The  other  daughters  of  Judge  E.  B. 
Crocker  are  Mrs.  Harry  Gillig  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  both  of  New  York  State.  All  of  these 
ladies  came  from  Sacramento.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  say  that  the  associates  of  Charles  Crocker 
also  came  from  Sacramento  —  Leland  Stanford, 
C.  P.  Huntington,  and  Mark  Hopkins,  the  latter 
two  of  whom  were  in  business  there  under  the 
firm  name  of  Huntington  &  Hopkins,  a  firm 
which  subsequently  did  business  in  San  Francisco. 
Among  other  well-known  men  hailing  from  Sacra- 
mento are  the  two  capitalists,  J.  B.  Haggin  and 
Lloyd  Tevis.  These  two  gentlemen  became  busi- 
ness partners  in  Sacramento  many  years  ago. 
They  married  sisters  there.  When  they  removed 
to  San  Francisco,  their  business  associations  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  for  many  years.  Another 
capitalist  who  came  from  Sacramento  was  the  late 
L.  L.  Robinson.  He  was  at  one  time  superintend- 
ent of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Railroad,  but  after- 
wards became  interested  in  gravel-mining,  at  which 
he  accumulated  a  fortune,  somewhat  impaired, 
however,  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  the  stoppage 
of  hydraulic-mining  and  the  enormous  amount  of 
litigation  in  which  he  became  involved.  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's name  recalls  the  fact  that  George  T.  Brom- 
ley also  was  in  Sacramento  in  the  old  days,  and  was 
the  first  conductor  on  the  Sacramento  Valley  Rail- 
road, of  which  Mr.  Robinson  was  president, 
William  Sharon  is  another  dead  millionaire  who 
came  from  Sacramento  ;    in    the  early  days,   he 


ran  a  flour-mill  there.  A.  K.  P.  Harmon,  who 
made  a  fortune  in  mining,  used  to  keep  a  shoe- 
store  in  Sacramento.  Stephen  J.  Field,  the  ven- 
erable associate-justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  was  a  lawyer  in  Sacramento  after  be 
had  left  Marysville.  Another  lawyer  of  distinction 
who  lived  in  Sacramento  was  A.  A.  Cohen.  When 
he  left  there,  he  settled  down  on  the  Alameda  side 
of  the  bay,  and  started  the  ferry  line  which  is  now 
part  of  the  Southern  Pacific  system  ;  it  was  pur- 
chased from  Cohen  by  that  company  back  in  the 
early  seventies.  Some  years  afterward,  Cohen 
quarreled  with  the  railroad  people,  and  brought 
a  suit  against  them  which  is  famous  in  the  legal 
annals  of  the  State.  Cohen  associated  with  him 
the  late  Delos  Lake,  who  was  a  vigorous  and  viru- 
lent advocate.  The  vitriolic  brief  which  these  two 
prepared  has  remained  famous.  In  one  passage 
the  language  was  :  "  And  your  orator  deposes  and 
says  that  the  said  Charles  Crocker  was  then  en- 
gaged in  vending  pins,  needles,  and  tape  at  retail 
over  the  counter  of  a  dry-goods  shop  in  Sacra- 
mento." This  expression  was  repeated  in  the 
course  of  the  complaint  probably  one  hundred 
times.  The  suit  was  never  pressed  to  an  end,  but 
was  finally  compromised.  Milton  S.  Latham,  cap- 
italist, banker,  governor  of  the  State,  and  United 
States  Senator,  also  did  business  in  Sacramento. 
The  two  millionaire  brokers  of  New  York,  I.  and 
S.  Wormser,  one  of  whom  died  recently,  were 
clothing  merchants  in  Sacramento  many  years  ago. 
Drury  Melone,  the  viticulturist,  now  residing  in  the 
Napa  Valley,  lived  in  Sacramento  in  the  early 
days.  Howard  Havens,  president  of  the  Donohoe- 
Kelly  Banking  Company,  also  came  from  Sacra- 
mento. P.  B.  Cornwall,  capitalist,  head  of  the 
Electric  Light  Company,  politician,  and  man  of 
affairs,  came  from  Sacramento.  John  W.  Cole- 
man, whose  recent  death  was  so  widely  regretted, 
came  from  Sacramento,  where,  many  years  ago,  he 
was  the  agent  of  the  California  State  Telegraph 
Company.  Homer  S.  King,  for  years  one  of  the 
leading  stockbrokers  of  San  Francisco,  and  now  man- 
ager of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co's  banking  department, 
was  in  Wells-Fargo's  Sacramento  express  office  as 
a  boy.  Newton  Booth,  governor  of  the  State  and 
United  States  Senator,  was  for  many  years  a  mer- 
chant in  Sacramento,  continuing  there  in  business 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  who 
has  accumulated  a  large  fortune  in  mining  and 
other  avenues  of  activity,  was  a  resident  of  Sacra- 
mento in  early  days.  L.  L.  Baker  and  Robert 
Hamilton,  both  of  whom  are  now  dead,  were  hard- 
ware merchants  in  Sacramento  many  years  ago. 
Alex.  Boyd  and  J.  Z.  Davis,  the  capitalists,  were 
also  residents  of  Sacramento.  John  W.  Merrill 
and  Charles  Holbrook,  members  of  the  firm  of 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  also  came  from  Sac- 
ramento. The  late  E.  H.  Miller,  at  one  time  Sec- 
retary of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad,  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Sacramento  years  ago.  Charles  G. 
Hooker,  the  well-known  capitalist,  was  a  hardware 
merchant  in  Sacramento.  So  was  James  Carolan. 
Judge  Silas  Sanderson,  the  eminent  jurist,  for 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  law  department  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  was  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Sacramento  years  ago.  He  was  the 
father  of  Sibyl  Sanderson,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken.  B.  B.  Redding  was,  years 
ago  in  Sacramento,  the  editor  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Journal;  he  afterward  became  the 
land  agent  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company.  R.  C.  Woolworth,  the  banker,  came 
from  Sacramento.  So  did  C.  I.  Hutchinson, 
the  insurance  agent ;  Louis  Gerstle  and  Louis 
Sloss,  the  two  millionaires  who  have  made  their 
fortunes  in  the  Alaska  Fur  Company,  were  mer- 
chants in  Sacramento  many  years  ago.  W.  H. 
Wallace  and  A.  W.  Sisson  were  merchants  there, 
and  made  fortunes  selling  supplies  to  the  railroad 
company,  which  business  they  secured  through 
the  influence  of  Clark  W.  Crocker,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  firm.  W.  H.  Wallace  was  the 
father  of  Cora  Wallace,  who  married  Dr.  Herz- 
stein,  of  this  city.  Clark  Crocker  was  the  father 
of  Mrs.  Judge  Van  Fleet,  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Fanny 
Crocker,  and  Julia  Crocker.  The  multi-millionaire 
D.  O.  Mills,  late  of  San  Francisco  and  now  of 
New  York,  came  originally  from  Sacramento,  where 
the  bank  through  which  he  laid  the  foundations  of 
his  fortune  is  still  in  existence.  His  brother,  Edgar 
Mills,  another  millionaire,  was  also  a  banker  in  Sac- 
ramento. Daniel  W.  Earl,  the  well-known  merchant, 
came  from  Sacramento.  Isaac  Lohman  and  Edward 
Hull  were  grocery  merchants  in  Sacramento  years 
ago.  The  daughter  of  Edward  Hull  was  the  wife 
of  Joseph  D.  Grant,  of  this  city  ;  she  died  some 
years  ago.  Among  the  other  well-known  names 
of  men  coming  from  Sacramento  are  those  of  B. 
F.  Dunham,  Edward  Carrigan,  Colonel  A.  An- 
drews, Gilbert  Palache,  Judge  Thomas  Sunder- 
land, General  John  Bidwell,  John  Barton,  Captain 
J.  M.  McDonald,  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald,  W.  E. 
Brown,  E.  W.  Hopkins,  General  J.  F.  Houghton, 
Captain  W.  H.  Taylor,  and  C.  A.  Grow.  Charles 
S.  Fairfax,  the  well-known  politician  of  early  days, 
who  was  either  Baron  Fairfax  or  next  of  kin  to  the 
head  of  the  American  titled  family  of  Fairfaxes, 
came  from  Sacramento  before  he  established  his 
beautiful  home  at  San  Rafael.  Henry  Edgerton, 
a  well-known  politician  and  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
matchless  eloquence  in  his  day,  came  from  Sacra- 
mento.    It  was  of  Henry   Edgerton  that  the  fol- 


lowing story  was  told  :  He  was  of  extremely  con- 
vivial habits,  and  one  night  went  to  the  old  Ma- 
guire  Opera  House  when  they  were  giving  Bouci- 
cault's  play,  "The  Octoroon."  When  the  beautiful 
white-skinned  Zoe  was  about  to  be  knocked  down  on 
the  auction  block,  Henry  Edgerton  arose,  and  with 
vinous  dignity  made  a  higher  bid  for  her  than  that 
just  made  by  the  villain  of  the  play.  Grove  L. 
Johnson,  lawyer  and  congressman,  came  from  Sac- 
ramento— in  fact,  he  is  there  yet.  Colonel  E.  E. 
Eyre,  the  capitalist,  once  lived  in  Sacramento. 
Judge  S.  C.  Hastings,  who  founded  the  Hastings 
College  of  the  Law,  also  lived  in  Sacramento.  He 
was  the  father  of  Mrs.  Major  Darling,  Mrs.  Harry 
Jerome,  the  late  Mrs.  W.  S.  Keyes,  the  late  Robert 
Hastings,  and  Miss  Ella  Hastings.  A.  N.  Towne, 
the  late  railway  superintendent,  came  from  Sacra- 
mento. So  did  J.  A.  Fillmore,  the  present  superin- 
tendent of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  and  J.  C. 
Stubbs,  the  third  vice-president.  N.  D.  Rideout, 
the  Marysville  banker,  lived  in  Sacramento  in  early 
days,  and  so  did  J.  O'B.  Gunn,  the  present  secre- 
tary of  the  Union  Iron  Works. 

As  we  remarked,  in  this  long  list  the  names  of 
two  well-known  gamblers  figure,  that  of  "Jack" 
Gamble,  who  used  to  keep  the  Star  and  Garter,  a 
well-known  sporting  resort  on  the  San  Bruno  Road, 
and  "  Billy  "  or  William  R.  Briggs,  a  gambler,  who 
for  many  years  kept  faro-banks  in  Sacramento  and 
San  Francisco.  Thirty  years  ago  gamblers  were 
looked  upon  with  less  censorious  eyes  than  now, 
and  "Jack"  Gamble  and  "  Billy"  Briggs  were  local 
institutions  in  a  way. 

To  close  this  list,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that 
Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness,  the  well-known  scientist,  for 
many  years  president  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  was  a  former  resident  of  Sacramento,  and 
Dr.  Harkness  says  that  in  '51  and  '52  there  was  an 
individual  engaged  in  buying  gold-dust  from  the 
miners  in  Sacramento  who  bore  a  German-Jewish 
name  that  was  variously  pronounced,  and  that  this 
individual  accumulated  a  fortune  in  a  few  years  in 
the  gold-dust  business  and  then  left  Sacramento. 
Years  afterward  Dr.  Harkness  met  him  in  Europe, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  quondam  gold- 
dust  dealer  of  Sacramento  was  no  less  a  person 
than  Dr.  Schliemann,  the  famous  discoverer  of  the 
ruins  of  Mykene  and  Troy.  So  from  one  extreme 
we  go  to  another.  The  list  began  with  the  names 
of  two  women  who  have  won  fame  and  fortune 
through  their  beauty  and  their  talent  on  the  stage, 
and  it  closes  with  that  of  a  man  who  won  fame  by 
his  archaeological  excavations,  and  by  bringing  to 
the  light  the  ruins  of  Troy,  that  ancient  city  around 
whose  walls  Achilles  dragged  Hector  by  the  hair, 
and  over  which  Greeks  and  Trojans  battled  for  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world. 


USE    ONLY 


That  was  a  very  sad  accident  that  happened  at 
Captain  W.  B.  Collier's  country  home,  Ka  Bana,  on 
the  shores  of  Clear  Lake,  last  Saturday  night, 
when  the  entire  house  was  burned  down.  A  lamp 
in  a  room  in  which  Captain  Collier's  youngest  child, 
a  boy  of  five  years,  was  sleeping,  exploded  during 
the  absence  of  the  nurse,  and  before  it  was  discov- 
ered, the  fire  had  made  such  headway  that  it  was 
impossible  to  rescue  the  child  and  he  was  burned 
to  death.  The  family  is  prostrated  with  grief  at 
the  tragic  event. 


A  Russian  naval  lieutenant  at  Sebastopol,  who 
struck  his  captain,  has  been  degraded  from  his  rank 
and  condemned  to  eighteen  years'  hard  labor. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Easter  cards— new  and  dainty  designs 
for  '96  at  Cooper's,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist.  806  Market. 


MURRAY  &  LAMM'S 


UNTIL 

YOU       HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTIOL£ 

^BEFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO     NOT     KNOW    WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


A  Comparison  of  Merit 

Is  all  we  ask  of  the  seeker  of  a 
mount  for  '96.  We  are  proud  of 
the  record  of  our  wheels  in  '95,  and 
with  the  advanced  ideas  and  skilled 
construction  that  are  apparent  in 
the  wheels  we  offer  for  your  ap- 
proval for  '96,  we  can  serenely 
await  your  verdict. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS. 

TRIBUNE.    WINTON.    FEATHERSTONE. 


A  BEAUTIFUL 
SIGHT. 


CROCKER'S 

EASTER 

DISPLAY. 


DON'T 
MISS  IT. 
227-229  Post  St. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  i  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and   Curios 

A    SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MAKKET  STREET  (Upatalre), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  — can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


POMMERY    SEC. 


Universally  Acknowledged  by  Connoisseurs  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  of 
Champagne.  Tourists  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  observe  that 
POMMERY  SEC  Commands  the  Highest  Price  at  all  Better  Hotels 
and  Resorts.  At  the  English  Wine  Sales,  POMMERY  SEC  In- 
variably Realizes  the  Highest  Values. 

Exclusively  served  at  the  Banquet  in  Atlanta,  tendered  to  PRESIDENT  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
— Atlanta  "  Constitution."  ■ 

Selected  for  the  Banquet  in  Hamburg  given  to  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR  and  GERMAN 
PRINCES.— New  York  "  Times." 

Selected  for  the  Banquet  in  Bordeaux  given  to  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
— New  York  "  Tribune." 

POMMERY  SEC.  favored  by  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  by  ROYALTY  IN 
ENGLAND.— New  York  "  Mail  and  Express." 


WILLIAM  WOLFF  *  CO., 


PACIFIC    COAST  AGENTS 

327-339  Market  St. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  iS 


Flower  Festivals, 

1  Fiestas, 
I  Rose  Carnivals, 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa   Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6tll  to  9th,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thing- that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 


REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


Bicycle  Riding  academies 

OF  THE  HIGHEST  OROER  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 
SERVICE  ARE  CONDUCTED  AT  THESE  CON* 
VENIENT   LOCATIONS: 

New  York:  039-945,  8th  Ave. 
Chicago:  85  riadison  St. 
Boston;  174  Columbus  Ave. 
Brooklyn:  342-344  Flatbush  Ave. 
Washington:  1325.  14th  St.,  N.  W. 
Detroit:  201  Woodward  Ave. 

ONLY    THE      HIGHEST     GRADE     WHEELS     MADE 

RAMBLER    BICYCLES 

are  used.   Salesrooms  and  renting  departments  attached. 

Purchasers  taught  to  ride  free.     Handsome  catalogues 

btx  application.       GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and.  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Johnny — "Say,  what's  a  philosopher,  anyhow  ?" 
Tommy — "  A  philosopher's  a  man  that  don't  care  a 
durn." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Willing  to  oblige  :  "  You  are  well  fitted  for  the 
position,  but  I  should  prefer  a  married  man." 
"  Perhaps  we  can  arr.inge  that.  I  see  you  have 
daughters." — Life. 

Mr.  Dolley — "  What  do  you  mran  by  saying  that 
your  father  made  light  of  my  proposal  ?  "  Miss 
Giggles — "  Well,  he  did.  He  used  it  to  Ignite  his 
cigar  with." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"It  is  sad,"  said  one  girl,  "that  so  many  men 
nowadays  have  a  great  deal  more  rhoney  than 
brains."  "Yes,"  sighed  another;  "and  so  little 
money  at  that." — Washington  Star. 

Mrs.  Dukane — "The  women  of  different  cities 
have  their  own  particular  fad."  Mrs.  Gaswell — 
"What  is  the  women's  fad  in  Chicago?"  Mrs. 
Dukane — "  Husbandry." — Pittsburg  Chronicle. 

"  Bridget,  you've  broken  as  much  china,  this 
month,  as  your  wages  amount  to.  Now,  how  can 
we  prevent  this  occurring  again?"  "  Oi  don't 
know,  mum,  unless  yez  raises  me  wages." — Life. 

"  What  for  yo'  call  yo'  boy  Henery,  Sister  Jack- 
son ?  Hit  ain't  a  fambly  name,  shuah."  "  Well, 
hit  is  and  hit  ain't,  Brother  Biggs  ;  fer  his  pop  wuz 
in  jail  fer  stealin'  chickens  when  he  wuz  born." — 
New  York  Tribune. 

Sox — "  There's  one  part,  and  the  main  one, 
where  Nixey  fails  in  his  much-vaunted  imitation 
of  Sir  Henry  Irving."  Buskin — "Why,  he's  con- 
sidered perfect  I  What  is  it?"  Sox~"  Making 
Sir  Henry's  money." — Puck, 

At  the  skating  rink  :  "  They  tell  me  Jeannette 
is  engaged  to  that  Mr.  Wilkes."  "Yes."  "But 
she  has  known  him  only  two  months."  "That  is 
true,  but  they  have  taken  several  headers  together, 
and  that  breaks  a  great  deal  of  ice." — Bazar. 

Mrs.  A  — "  I'm  surprised  that  your  husband 
earns  so  little  if  he  works  as  hard  as  you  say. 
What  does  he  do  ?  "  Mrs.  B-"  The  last  thing  he 
did  was  to  calculate  how  many  times  a  clock  ticked 
in  the  course  of  a  thousand  years." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 

"  At  my  last  place,"  said  a  cook,  "  I  should  have 
been  very  comfortable  if  the  master  hadn't  been  a 
photographer."  "  Why,  what  difference  could 
that  make?"  "You  see,  at  the  dinner-table  he 
used  to  photograph  the  joints  before  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  kitchen." — Le  Petit  Parisien. 

"This  is  a  remarkably  high-flavored  roast,"  said 
the  King  of  Mowpka.  "It  is  from  that  late 
Chicago  individual,"  said  the  purveyor-in- chief. 
"  I  am  really  surprised.  That  Boston  missionary 
told  me  explicitly  and  distinctly  that  Chicago 
people  were  utterly  devoid  of  taste." — Indianapolis 
Journal.   . 

Garrulous  boarder — "  For  ten  years  my  habits 
were  as  regular  as  clock-work.  I  rose  at  the  stroke 
of  six  ;  half  an  hour  later  I  sat  down  to  break- 
fast ;  at  seven  I  was  at  work,  dined  at  twelve,  ate 
supper  at  six,  and  was  in  bed  at  half-past  nine  ; 
ate  only  hearty  food,  and  wasn't  ill  a  single  day." 
Sarcastic  boarder — "  Dear  me  !  And  what  were 
you  in  for  ?  "    (Awful  silence) — Pick-Me-Up. 

Young  Mr.  Fitts  came  in  from  his  daily  toil  and 
passed  his  wife  with  merely  a  friendly  nod.  "  I 
think  you  forgot  something,"  she  said,  with  a  pout. 
"  I  believe  I  did,"  said  he,  and  then  kissed  her. 
"  Really,"  she  said,  "  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that  at 
all.  I  was  thinking  of  the  baking-powder."  If 
there  be  any  one  thing  more  dear  to  the  heart  of 
woman  than  another,  it  is  her  "evens." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

"Are  you  a  candidate?"  asked  the  newspaper 
interviewer  of  the  Kentucky  citizen.  "Yes,  suh. 
I  feel  that  I  have  a  duty  to  perfohm,  and  I  shall 
not  shrink  f'um  it.  I  perceive  the  breach,  and  I 
shall  hurl  myself  into  it  without  considering  how 
inadequate  the  recognition  of  my  services  may 
be."  "  Excuse  me,  colonel,  but  for  what  position 
are  you  a  candidate?"  "Well — suh — that  is  a 
minor  detail  upon  which  circumstances  have  not  as 
yet  pehmitted  me  to  record  a  definite  decision." — 
Washington  Star. 


Stecdman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

*    ^ — * 

For  relieving  Throat  Diseases  and  Coughs, 
use  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


-Extra  mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Consumption  Cored. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.Noyes,  820 Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Why  Goodyear 

Welts  are  the  best  leather 
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The  New  York  Sun  of  March  24th  devotes  a  column  and  a 
The  New  York     kalf  °^  editorial  space  to   an  elaborate  at- 
°Sun"andthe      tempt  at  refuting   the   Argonaut's  Cuban 
"Argonaut."  article  of  March  16th.     The  Sun  has  been 

a  boisterous  and  unreasoning  advocate  of  the  Cuban  cause, 
and  naturally  feels  somewhat  irritated  at  the  plain  language 
and  plainer  figures  in  the  Argonauts  article.  It  attempts 
to  overturn  the  statements  and  demolish  the  figures  of  the 


1  Argonaut,  but  it  does  not  succeed.  For  example,  the  Sun 
copies  a  paragraph  from  the  Argonaut,  closing  with  this  ex- 
tract from  our  article  :    "  Bad  as  the  government  of  Spain 

;  may   be,  it  could  never  be  so  bad  as  would  be  the  govern- 

j  ment  of  a  Cuban   '  republic  '   made  up  of  mestizoes,  mulat- 

,  loes,  negroes,  and  a  minority  of  whites." 

Commenting  on  this,  the  Sun  says  :  "  It  is  an  error  of 

I  the  Argonaut  that  only  a  minority  of  the  Cuban  population 
are  of  the  white  race."  The  Argonaut  did  not  say  that  the 
present  white  population  of  Cuba  is  in  a  minority.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  figures  at  hand  in  the  "Statesman's  Year 
Book,"  the  population  of  Cuba  is  about  1,600,000,  about 
900,000  of  its  inhabitants  being  Spanish  whites.  What  the 
Argonaut  said  was  that  the  Sun's  Cuban  'republic"  would 
be  made  up  of  "  mestizoes,  mulattoes,  negroes,  and  a  minor- 
ity of  whites."  By  this  we  meant  that  most  of  the  900,000 
Spanish  whites  who  now  reside  in  the  island  would  cease  to 
live  there,  some  by  choice  and  some  by  force.  But  why  did 
the  Sun  quote  a  part  only  of  the  Argonaut's  paragraph, 
which  was  incomplete  and  misleading  without  the  whole? 
The  remainder  of  the  paragraph  ran  as  follows  : 

"The  whites  would  necessarily  be  in  a  minority,  for 
even  now  half  of  the  population  is  colored,  and  the  first 
thing  the  insurgents  would  do  would  be  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  all  who  had  been  loyal  to  Spain.  Further  than 
that,  the  decent  whites  would  hasten  to  flee  from  a  country 
where  life,  property,  and  the  honor  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  would  be  unsafe — as  would  most  certainly  be  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  half-negro  Cuban  'republic.'" 

To  stop  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  from  the  Argonaut's 
article,  leaving  out  what  we  have  just  reprinted,  and  then  to 
assume  that  the  Argonaut  believed  that  the  statistics  of 
the  present  population  of  Cuba  showed  the  whites  to  be  in 
a  minority,  strikes  us  as  disingenuous  business,  to  put  it 
very  mildly.  If  the  Sun  wishes  to  quote  from  the  Argo- 
naut^ let  it  quote  fairly,  and  not  garble. 

Continuing  in  its  argument,  the  Sun  remarks:  "The 
Spanish-American  republics  already  in  existence  are  re- 
garded by  the  Argonaut  as  frightful  examples."  In  a  sketchy 
manner  Mr.  Dana's  journal  proceeds  to  say  that  they  are 
not  so  badly  off.  It  does  not  touch  upon  the  fact  that  in  the 
Argonaut  article  records  were  given  from  the  history  of 
Yenezuela,  Peru,  Chile,  San  Salvador,  Nicaragua,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Ecuador,  Hayti,  and  Mexico,  showing  that  they 
have  been  in  an  almost  continual  condition  of  revolution 
ever  since  they  declared  their  independence  of  Spain. 

As  to  Mexico,  which  Mr.  Dana  dwells  upon  as  a  model 
republic,  we  showed  that  she  has  had  tzuo  hundred  and  sixty 
revolutions  since  her  declaration  of  independence  from 
Spain.  Mr.  Dana  says  :  "  President  Diaz's  annual  message 
to  the  Mexican  Congress  was  a  most  gratifying  record  of 
progress  under  republicanism  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century."  Mr.  Dana  must  have  written  that  sentence  with 
his  tongue  in  his  cheek.  So  shrewd  an  observer  as  he  could 
scarcely  call  the  regime  of  Diaz  "  republicanism."  It  is  about 
thirty  years  since  Porfirio  Diaz  revolted  against  President 
Lerdo  de  Tejada,  and  drove  him  from  Mexico  in  1876. 
Since  then,  Diaz  has  retained  the  reins  of  power,  and  such 
has  been  his  rule  of  iron  that  there  have  been  but  two  revo- 
lutions in  Mexico  during  those  thirty  years.  He  once  went 
through  the  form  of  electing  Manuel  Gonzales  as  his  suc- 
cessor, but  succeeded  his  tool  Gonzales,  and  is  now  laying 
his  pipes  for  "electing"  himself  again.  That  will  make 
twenty-four  years  of  service  by  one  president  who  "  suc- 
ceeded himself."  Does  that  seem  to  Mr.  Dana  like  "repub- 
licanism"? It  seems  to  us  like  a  military  dictatorship. 
Diaz  is  a  dictator.  The  fact  that  in  seventy-five  years 
Mexico  has  been  at  peace  only  once — since  he  has  been  in 
power — shows  that  she  is  utterly  unfitted  for  republican 
government.  We  believe  that  no  Spanish  -  American 
nation,  and  possibly  no  Latin  nation,  is  fitted  for  free, 
constitutional  republican  government.  It  certainly  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated.  Mexico  is  a  republic  only  in  name. 
Mr.  Dana  knows  this  as  well  as  do  tbe  Mexicans. 

The  Sun  demurs  to  the  Argonaut's  forecast  of  ruin, 
rapine,  and  revolution  for  Cuba  if  she  becomes  a  republic  I 


and  the  parallel  which  we  drew  between  a  Cuban  "republic" 
and  that  in  Hayti.  Says  Mr.  Dana  :  "Why  talk  in  igno- 
rance ?  Hayti  is  a  black  republic,  with  hardly  a  streak  of 
white  in  it,  a  country  of  emancipated  slaves,  who  were 
African  savages.  Cuba  is  an  island  in  which  the  white  race 
is  predominant"  By  Mr.  Dana's  own  figures,  over  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  at  present  under  Spanish 
rule  are  blacks.  How  long  would  the  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand whites  remain  in  the  country  ?  Not  very  long.  Revo- 
lution, rape,  arson,  and  murder  would  speedily  drive  the 
;  whites  to  more  civilized  countries,  and  there  would  be  left 
I  in  Cuba  a  half-million  barbarous  blacks  who  would  spend 
:  their  time  struggling  for  the  mastery  and  trying  to  cut  one 
another's  throats.  Out  of  the  Spanish  whites,  not  ten  in  a 
hundred  would  dare  to  remain  in  Cuba  after  she  had  de- 
clared her  independence  of  Spain.  In  this  country,  all  the 
way  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,  we  made  it  very  torrid 
for  the  Tories  immediately  after  the  success  of  our  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  were  imprisoned,  their  property  was 
1  confiscated,  and  most  of  them  fled  to  England.  Yet  they 
were  of  our  own  race,  our  own  color.  What  could  be  ex- 
pected of  half-maddened  blacks,  flushed  with  triumph  and 
drunken  with  blood  ?  Would  they  treat  the  Spanish  whites 
with  more  consideration  than  our  ancestors  showed  to  their 
Tory  neighbors  ?  We  believe  that  the  parallel  we  drew 
between  the  history  of  Hayti  for  the  last  seventy-five  years 
and  the  probable  history  of  Cuba  in  the  event  of  her  be- 
coming a  republic  is  an  entirely  justifiable  one.  The  history 
of  Hayti,  as  shown  in  the  table  we  printed  on  March  16th, 
is  a  caricature  upon  republican  government.  There  were  at 
times  three  different  men  claiming  to  be  president,  king,  or 
emperor  in  the  hapless  island,  and  the  last  entry  in  the  table 
was:  "1S95 — Revolt;  General  Hyppolite's  daughter  fired 
on  by  the  mob."     Significant  line. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  Spanish  rule  in  Cuba 
has  been  a  just,  a  humane,  or  a  beneficent  rule.  Bad  as  it 
is,  however,  we  believe  that  a  Cuban  "republic"  would  be  in- 
finitely worse.  But  Spanish  or  Cuban,  monarchical  or  re- 
publican, what  have  we  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  Cuban 
affairs  ?  Is  our  right  to  interfere  in  Cuba  based  on  proximity, 
on  humanity,  on  kinship  of  blood,  race,  or  religion,  or  on 
commercialism  purely?  If  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  based  on 
ties  of  blood,  all  such  claims  fall  to  the  ground.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  between  us  and  the  Spanish 
except  color,  while  between  us  and  the  Cuban  insurgents 
there  is  not  even  that.  All  of  them,  Spaniards  and  Cubans, 
white  and  black,  differ  from  us  in  religion,  and  all  of  them, 
while  and  black,  look  on  us  as  heretics  and  secretly  hate  us. 
There  is  no  kinship  between  us.  If  our  interference  is 
based  purely  upon  ideas  of  sympathy  and  humanity,  are 
the  sympathies  of  the  United  States  measured  by  miles? 
Why  limit  them  to  Cuba  ?  Why  should  we  not  carry  out 
the  ideas  voiced  in  the  Senate  recently,  and  at  once  inter- 
fere on  behalf  of  the  oppressed  Armenians  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  outrages  in  Armenia  exceed  in  horror  any- 
I  thing  perpetrated  in  Cuba.  The  Armenians  are  white. 
They  are  of  the  same  race  as  ourselves.  If  we  should  in- 
terfere for  the  Cubans,  why  not  for  the  Armenians  ?  Is  it 
simply  a  question  of  miles  ?  Does  the  fact  that  an  ocean 
and  a  tideless  midland  sea  divide  us  from  Armenia  debar 
us  from  expressing  sympathy  for  the  Armenians  ?  As  to 
lhe  argument  that  only  the  western  hemisphere  concerns  us, 
there  is  no  Monroe  doctrine  in  humanity.  He  who  would 
succor  the  oppressed  should  succor  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  kindred,  and  tongue.  If  we  should  intervene  in 
Cuba  on  the  ground  of  humanity,  why  should  we  not  inter- 
vene in  Armenia  on  similar  grounds?  There  is  no  dis- 
tressed country  on  the  globe  where  the  United  States  should 
not  intervene,  if  sympathy  be  alleged  as  a  just  cause.  But  the 
folly  of  wholesale  intervention  makes  itself  at  once  patent  to 
the  meanest  intelligence.  Such  an  argument  would  fall  to 
the  ground.  Upon  what  ground,  then,  would  a  warrant 
for  Cuban  intervention  rest?  Upon  commercialism?  Upon 
purely  mercantile  ideas?  Upon  questions  of  the  loss  of 
trade  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  we  should  intervene  in  Cuba?  Is 
it  because  of  the  ruin  and  wreck  wrought  by  war,  the 
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ing  of  sugar  plantations,  the  destruction  of  sugar-mills,  and 
the  military  operations  which  are  cutting  down  our  trade 
with  Cuba  that  we  should  intervene  ?  But  such  an  argument 
would  be  absurd.  The  American  people  are  too  sensible  to 
involve  themselves  in  a  war  because  their  warring  neighbors 
are  not  buying  enough  goods  from  them. 

Mr.  Dana  closes  his  curious  article  by  remarking  :  "  The 
Argonaul  is  scared  by  a  negro  bugaboo.  Nevertheless,  if 
every  one  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  were  the  color  of  a 
tinker's  pot,  we  would  be  as  much  opposed  to  Spanish  rule 
over  the  islands.     We  are  for  freedom,  regardless  of  race." 

So  are  we.  But  let  every  people  achieve  it  for  themselves. 
Our  forefathers  fought  for  their  freedom,  and  won  it.  Let 
the  Cubans  do  the  same. 

This  country  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  "an  asylum 
for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue." 
But  when,  in  addition  to  running  an  asylum  at  home,  we  go 
forth  into  the  world  and  begin  settling  all  the  domestic  prob- 
lems of  ever)'  oppressed  nation,  kindred,  and  tongue,  it  is  too 
much  for  even  so  great  a  country  as  the  United  States. 
This  is  an  Anglo-Saxon  community  ;  it  is  mostly  Protestant, 
it  is  law-abiding,  it  is  civilized,  and  it  is  white.  Let  those 
communities  look  out  for  themselves  which  are  Latin,  which 
are  Roman  Catholic,  which  are  semi-civilized,  and  which 
are  quadroon,  octoroon,  mulatto,  mestizo,  and  black. 


The  House  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  gave  a  hear- 
Congress  and  inS  one  day  last  week  to  Representatives 
our  Hydraulic  Barham  and  Johnson,  who  spoke  in  behalf 
MlxES-  of   an    appropriation    of  two  hundred  and 

fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  used,  with  a  similar  appropria- 
tion made  by  California,  for  building  restraining  works  to 
impound  mining  debris  in  canons  tributary  to  the  Yuba  and 
Feather  Rivers.  The  first  argument  was  good  so  far  as  it 
went.  Mr.  Barham  spoke  for  the  farming  interest  and  for 
the  preservation  of  the  navigability  of  the  streams.  He 
reasoned  that  unless  the  works  were  constructed,  the  gov- 
ernment would  hereafter  be  put  to  ten  times  the  outlay  in 
dredging  the  rivers.  Mr.  Barham  took  the  ground  that  the 
money  was  "  not  asked  for  the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  hy- 
draulic mining,"  but  for  the  protection  of  agriculture.  All  that 
he  said  concerning  the  protection  of  the  farmer  is  true,  but  it 
is  also  true  that  the  government  should,  for  the  sake  of  this 
State  and  of  the  country,  do  what  it  can  to  rehabilitate  hy- 
draulic mining.  It  is  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.  The  mineral 
wealth  locked  in  the  mines  is  needed,  and  the  men  whose 
capital  has  been  invested  in  this  species  of  property  are  in 
equity  entitled  to  the  creation  of  conditions  that  will  permit 
them  to  pursue  their  industry.  The  law  has  interfered  with 
them  in  behalf  of  larger  and  more  permanent  local  in- 
terests, but  that  is  no  reason  why  the  government  should 
not  exert  itself  to  make  hydraulic  mining  practicable  without 
inflicting  injury  on  anybody.  Representative  Johnson 
showed  that  this  may  be  done.  He  quoted  the  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  government's  engineers  specially  appointed  to 
investigate  the  whole  subject.  Scientific  authority  is  on  the 
side  of  the  proposition  that  mining  debris  can  be  impounded 
at  a  relatively  small  cost.  That  being  so,  the  impounding 
dams  should  be  built.  California  has  a  right  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  interest  itself  actively,  and  the  nation  is  partner 
with  this  State  in  the  premises.  Every  argument  used  in 
support  of  preserving  the  navigability  of  streams  at  public 
expense  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  industry  of  hydraulic 
mining.  The  latter  is  a  "private  business,"  to  be  sure,  but 
so  is  the  sailing  of  vessels.  Each  industry  has  its  public  side. 
The  debris  can  be  kept  from  the  rivers.  If  the  government 
is  not  prepared  to  dredge  the  beds,  it  is  fair  to  require  it  to 
prevent  the  necessity  for  dredging.  One  way  is  to  shut 
down  the  mines,  which  has  been  done.  The  other  is  to 
build  restraining  dams  and  allow  the  mines  to  be  re-opened. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  at  this  late  day  to  say  that 
nobody  in  California  who  is  accorded  a  respectful  hearing 
would  advocate  the  continuance  of  hydraulic  mining  were  a 
necessary  consequence  of  its  continuance  the  permanent  in- 
jury  of  agriculture.     But  no  such  alternative  exists. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  the  last 
of  all  governments  to  hesitate  about  taking  measures  to  in- 
crease the  production  of  gold.  Its  greatest  want  for  some 
years  has  been  gold.  In  order  to  obtain  it,  it  has  been 
borrowing  from  bankers  at  home  and  abroad,  entering  into 
humiliating,  not  to  say  scandalous,  transactions  with  foreign 
syndicates,  placing  a  "  popular  "  loan  that  is  really  a  bankers' 
loan,  and  in  general  confessing  that  it  is  suffering  from  a 
gold  famine.  A  very  small  part  of  what  it  has  paid  the 
financiers  in  these  operations  would  serve  to  dam  the  canons 
of  the  American  and  Feather  Rivers  and  set  all  the  miners 
at  work  again  digging  out  the  thing  that  the  government 
most  desires.  The  Morgan  syndicate  was  allowed  to  pocket 
a  profit  of  about  eighteen  millions  in  negotiating  a  loan  of 
one  hundred  millions.  If,  instead  of  pouring  all  that  wealth, 
and  more,  in  the  form  of  commissions  into  Wall  Street  and 
Lombard  Street,  one  per  cent,  of   the  amount  had  been 


appropriated  as  the  government's  engineers  have  advised, 
the  dams  would  be  up,  the  mines  going,  and  a  golden  stream 
pouring  forth. 

California's  gold  mines,  as  the  Argonaul  has  often  said, 
are  vital  to  the  United  States.  In  the  last  four  months  of 
1S95,  twenty  millions  of  gold  were  shipped  from  this  State 
to  the  National  Treasury,  and  eighteen  months  before  that 
twenty  millions  more  were  sent  from  here  on  a  single  train. 
Though  her  hydraulic  mines  are  idle,  California  is  giving 
yearly  fifteen  millions  of  gold  to  the  country  ;  with  dams  in 
the  canons  and  those  mines  producing  again,  the  annual 
product  would  be  twice  fifteen  millions.  To  put  mining 
aside  as  a  "private  industry"  is  folly,  especially  in  a  govern- 
ment which  adheres  to  the  policy  of  encouraging  private 
industries  for  the  common  good.  The  principle  of  protec- 
tion applies  to  hydraulic  mining  ;  but  it  can  make  broader 
claims,  which  even  the  free-trader  will  admit.  An  adequate 
supply  of  the  precious  metals  is  as  necessary  to  national 
health  as  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  is  to  the  individual. 
If  the  government  may  on  any  ground  concern  itself  with 
any  industry,  surely  none  exceeds  in  its  public  importance 
the  industry  of  gold  mining.  At  the  very  least,  the  govern- 
ment should  not  paralyze  it.  That  has  been  done  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  wise  to  save  the  rivers  and  the  farms,  but  it 
was  not  wise  in  a  gold-borrowing  nation  to  refrain  from  do- 
ing the  simple  thing  that  was  necessary  to  render  hydraulic 
mining  harmless  to  other  interests,  and  so  secure  its  fruits. 

There  should  have  been  greater  boldness  in  the  tone  of 
Representatives  Barham  and  Johnson's  showing  in  behalf  of 
the  small  appropriation  asked  in  the  river  and  harbor  bill. 
California's  need  and  right  justify  a  demand.  The  State 
has  been  generous.  She  asks  no  more  from  the  national 
government  than  her  own  government  is  ready  to  do.  No 
subsidy  is  sought,  but  only  conditions  under  which  an  indus- 
try on  which  the  country's  prosperity  is  largely  dependent 
may  be  followed. 

The  other  day  there  was  laid  upon  our  desk  a  periodical 
A  Venezuelan  coming  from  Caracas — its  title  Temis,  its 
Law  sub-title  Periodica  Juridico.     This  was  fas- 

Journal.  cinating.      A   law    journal   from    Caracas ! 

At  once  there  arose  vivid  anticipations  of  profound  discus- 
sions of  the  Venezuelan  frontier  dispute  by  learned  Vene- 
zuelan advocates — for  the  editors,  Pablo  Godoy  Fonseca 
and  Juan  Bta.  Bance,  were  both  of  them  put  down  as  doc- 
tors of  the  law.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  opened  the 
periodical  with  feverish  interest,  although  rendered  some- 
what wary  by  previous  experience  with  Spanish-American 
periodicals.  For  we  have  been  for  many  years  utterly  un- 
successful in  finding  anything  timely  on  any  topic  at  any 
time  in  any  journal  published  in  any  country  in  South  or 
Central  America.  There  is  at  present  -a  civil  war  raging  in 
Central  America,  but  the  last  number  of  El  Salvadoreno 
which  came  to  hand  was  dumb  concerning  the  revolution. 
Its  leading  article  was  an  essay  on  "  Algebra,"  and  most  of 
its  pages  were  made  up  of  sentimental  poems  of  more  or 
less  mediocrity.  With  these  previous  experiences  in  mind, 
the  appearance  of  the  Caracas  journal  seemed  to  promise 
only  new  disappointment.  But  hope  springs  eternal  in  the 
human  breast.  What  could  Venezuelan  lawyers  find  to 
write  about  in  a  law  journal  at  the  present  juncture  but  the 
interesting  legal  and  territorial  questions  involved  in  the 
boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain  and  Venezuela? 

We  carefully  scanned  the  pages  of  Temis.  There  are 
only  twenty-four  of  them,  and  the  last  two  are  blank — 
evidently  through  lack  of  matter,  or  because  the  editors'  in- 
spiration trickled  out  at  page  22.  But  all  of  the  articles 
display  a  bland  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  boundary  dispute  going  on  anywhere. 
The  first  article  is  devoted  to  "  The  Revision  of  the  Codes." 
The  second  is  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  question  of 
divorce,  in  which  the  writer  takes  seven  pages  to  maintain 
his  theory  that  divorce  should  be  allowed.  Another  article 
is  entitled  "  The  Conception  of  Law,"  and  is  of  so  abstruse 
a  nature  that  Herbert  Spencer  beside  it  is  light  summer 
reading.  The  next  article  is  a  literary  review,  being  a  dis- 
cussion of  a  "  Virtue  and  Morality "  catechism  by  the 
Reverend  Brother  Santiago  Machago.  The  rest  of  the 
publication  is  made  up  of  the  regulations  of  the  code  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  duties  of  lawyers.  There  are  not  so 
many  of  these  gentlemen  in  Caracas  as  in  San  Francisco,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  list  published  at  the  end  of  the  peri- 
odical, which  includes  only  82  advocates,  who  are  "in- 
scribed in  the  courts  of  the  federal  district."  In  San  Fran- 
cisco there  are  960  attomeys-at-law,  or  about  one  to  every  300 
of  the  population.  In  Caracas,  which  has  a  population  of 
about  75,000,  there  is  about  one  attorney  to  every  1,000  of 
the  population.  But  when  one  considers  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  of  Caracas  are  so  poor  that  few  of  them  have 
more  than  one  shirt  and  fewer  still  possess  a  pair  of  shoes, 
it  gives  an  idea  of  what  poor  pickings  these  S2  attorneys 
must  have.  Some  of  our  police-court  shysters  will  take  a 
client's  coat  when  they  can  get  nothing  else.     But  even  an 


attorney  could  not  take  a  shirt  from  a  man  who  possessed 
but  one — not  that  he  would  refrain  from  motives  of  gene- 
rosity, but  because  he  would  become  liable  in  law  for  the 
client's  exposure  of  his  bare  back. 

A  paragraph  worth  notice,  as  showing  the  peculiar  civiliza- 
tion prevailing  in  our  sister  republic,  Venezuela,  is  one  in 
which  the  editor  says  that  his  correspondent  in  La  Guayra 
had  sent  him  particulars  concerning  a  case  being  tried  there 
where  a  father  and  daughter  had  married — "  un  padre  y  una 
hija  que  se  casaron."  Following  this  is  a  paragraph,  which 
runs  as  follows  and  which  we  shall  leave  in  the  original 
Spanish  : 

"  Ambrosio  Jimenez  fug  denunciado  ante  la  autoridad  por  su  esposa 
Carmen  Angelo,  como  autor  del  delito  monstruoso  perpetrado  en  su 
lejitima  hija  Carmen  Jimenez." 

Commenting  on  this  note  from  his  La  Guayra  correspond- 
ent, the  editor  remarks  that  the  judges  in  Venezuela  had 
lately  shown  a  most  regrettable  leniency  in  deciding  such 
cases.  He  calls  upon  the  press  to  watch  the  course  of  the 
judges  in  these  two  trials.  The  editor  closes  by  remarking 
that  fathers  who  marry  their  daughters  certainly  deserve 
some  punishment,  with  which  strong  condemnation  we  think 
none  of  our  readers  will  disagree. 

While  we  have  found  nothing  in  Temis  to  throw  any  light 
upon  the  Venezuelan  boundary  question,  it  can  not  be  de- 
nied that  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  Venezuelan  people 
themselves. 


A  Cockney 

IN   THE 

White  House. 


Senator  Vest's  remarks  on  President  Cleveland's,  observa- 
tions respecting  the  West,  at  that  memorable 
missionary  meeting  in  New  York,  have 
shocked  the  East.  The  remarks  were  true, 
but  they  were  marked  by  vigor,  which,  as  every  Mugwump 
knows,  is  always  in  bad  taste.  Yet,  as  Senator  Vest  is  from 
Missouri,  and  Missouri,  in  the  Eastern  view,  is  situated  in 
the  Far  West,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  his  want  of  rev- 
erence for  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr.  Cleveland's  geography 
has  not  been  taken  merely  as  another  proof  that  American 
civilization  ends  at  New  Jersey's  western  border.  The 
President's  extraordinary  revelation  of  his  ignorance  of  so- 
cial conditions  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country  of  which  he 
is  the  chief  magistrate,  has,  very  naturally,  irritated  the  people 
of  the  region  animadverted  upon.  Were  he  a  private  per- 
son, his  deliverances  at  the  missionary  meeting  would 
either  pass  unnoticed  or  excite  amusement.  But  Mr. 
Cleveland  happens  to  be  President  of  the  United  States — 
of  the  whole  United  States,  and  not  the  Atlantic  fringe 
thereof.  Consequently  the  West  is  affected  by  his  in- 
jurious statements  much  as  the  entire  country  has  been 
by  the  un-American  speeches  of  Minister  Bayard  in  Great 
Britain.  The  West,  according  to  the  President,  is  a  land 
of  immorality  and  crime,  which  can  only  be  redeemed 
by  the  missionary7  efforts  of  the  more  virtuous  and  highly 
civilized  East.  "He  stood,"  said  Senator  Vest,  "with  the 
ghastly  light  of  the  hell-holes  of  the  rum-sellers  of  New 
York  blazing  upon  him,  and  cantingly  said  that  home 
missions  must  be  used  to  civilize  and  Christianize  the  men 
who  have  left  their  homes  in  the  East  and  gone  out  among 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West." 
We  do  not  believe  that  Mr.  Cleveland  was  canting.  He  is 
a  New  Yorker,  an  Eastern  man  in  every  fibre  of  his  mind, 
and  is  typical  in  his  sincere  belief  that  the  West  is  the  same 
now  as  it  was  half  a  century  ago.  The  word  "  West "  sug- 
gests to  him  hunters,  trappers,  frontier  posts,  dance-houses, 
gambling-saloons,  pistols  worn  on  the  outside,  trousers  in 
boots,  and  the  rest  of  it.  He  knows  nothing  of  the  real 
West.  Buffalo  was  as  far  as  he  had  got  toward  the  setting 
sun,  long  after  he  reached  manhood,  and  since  he  has  been 
President  his  explorations  have  not  extended  beyond  Chicago. 
He  has  twice  visited  that  border  camp,  and  each  time 
has  hurried  away  from  it  back  to  the  security  of  New  York 
and  Washington.  Even  when  he  ventured  from  civilization 
long  enough  to  open  the  World's  Fair,  his  eagerness  to  be 
gone  was  noticed,  and  he  tarried  among  the  barbarians  of 
Illinois  and  the  sojourning  hordes  only  a  few  hours.  Invita- 
tions to  cross  the  continent  he  has  received  in  plenty,  but 
has  rejected  them  in  the  same  spirit  that  an  unwarlike 
Roman  emperor  of  the  decadence  might  have  repelled  an 
invitation  to  penetrate  for  pleasure  the  recesses  of  the 
remoter  forests  of  GauL  Mr.  Cleveland's  geography  is  not 
extensive,  but  it  is  sufficient  unto  his  mind.  Dissatisfaction 
with  his    antiquated    map    never    disturbs  that   complacent 

j  sense  of  fullness  of  knowledge  which  has  ever  been  the 
most  agreeable  possession  of  the  cockney  of  every  country 
and  every  time.     It  follows,  necessarily,  from  Mr.  Cleveland's 

'  geography   that    he  should  deem   Eastern  missionaries  the 
greatest  need  of  the  West,  and  that  a  primitive  section  is  I 
under  a  delusion  when  it  fancies  itself  worthy  the  secular  I 

!  attention  of  statesmen.  Hence  the  indifference  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  interests  of  the  West,  which  has  been  so  often 
imputed  to  malignity.  He  cares  nothing  for  the  West,  be- 
cause he  is  not  acquainted  with  it.  Not  being  a  man  of 
imagination,  he  is  unable  to  get  vivid  impressions  from  his 
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reading,  but  must  see  in  order  to  understand.  And  as  he- 
has  not  seen,  and  felt  no  desire  to  see,  he  is  blind  to  the 
West  of  reality. 

That  address  to  the  assembled  missionaries  in  New  York 
will  be  preserved  in  the  collections  of  humorous  American 
literature.  A  satiric  artist  in  search  of  a  subject  has  one  at 
his  hand  here — a  very  stout,  well-dressed,  earnest  gentle- 
man rising  in  New  York  to  urge  his  preaching  hearers  to  go 
forth  to  the  dark  places  of  the  land,  shedding  the  light  of 
their  superior  morality  derived  from  environment.  There  is 
about  Mr.  Cleveland  as  he  stands  thus,  and  about  his  be- 
lieving audience,  too,  a  gravity  that  is  grotesque.  For 
whatever  the  sins  of  the  West  may  be,  it  is  modestly  will-  | 
ing  to  take  off  its  hat  to  New  York.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  in  the  world  another  city  in  which  vice  is  deeper  or  less 
concealed.  It  holds  more  depraved  men  and  women,  more 
ignorant  and  vicious  foreigners  and  potential  criminals, 
more  of  the  imported  scum  of  the  earth,  and  more  native 
brutality  than  can  be  found  scattered  through  half  a  dozen 
populous  Western  States.  And,  above  its  festering  slums, 
the  life  of  New  York  assuredly  does  not  lure  to  emulation. 
All  America  is  aware  that  it  is  politically  the  rottenest  of  our 
communities.  Socially,  it  is  the  most  vulgarly  pretentious, 
and  if  its  business  men  are  less  tricky  and  its  churchmen 
more  godly  than  their  fellows  elsewhere,  the  fact  has  been 
disclosed  only  to  themselves  and  their  admirer,  President 
Cleveland. 

The  West  welcomes  missionaries  from  the  East,  of 
course,  since  pious  zeal  is  always  to  be  respected,  but  it 
would  have  less  objection  to  parting  with  the  mote  in  its 
eye  were  the  Eastern  missionary  free  from  a  beam  in  its 
own.  It  may  be  local  prejudice,  but  we  are  of  the  opinion 
that  the  people  of  the  West  will  average  quite  as  high  as 
those  of  the  President's  habitat  in  intelligence,  character, 
and  even  in  breeding.  Senator  Vest  said  that  if  Mr.  Cleve- 
land would  come  out  into  the  dread  region,  he  would  show 
him  "  a  God-fearing,  self-respecting,  law-abiding  people." 
It  should  be  added  that  no  American  is  fit  for  the  Presi- 
dency who  has  not  met  these  people  and  informed  himself 
of  their  qualities  and  their  needs.  A  cockney  in  the  White 
House  may  be  entertaining  in  a  w-ay,  but  his  ignorance  in- 
flicts serious  ills  upon  the  country.  The  good  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  a  conspicuous  and  warning  illustration  of  this  calam- 
itous truth. 


As    the    weeks    pass,   the    McKinley   boom   grows.     "  Mc- 
■•  The  Advance      K'°ley.  the  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity," 
Agent  of  is  a  phrase  that  is  sweeping  over  the  coun- 

Pkosperity."  tTy  jt  js  becoming  a  catch-word.  No  one 
knows  where  it  started,  or  who  started  it.  But  after  Mc- 
Kinley is  elected,  it  will  be  easy  to  make  up  a  mass-meeting 
composed  entirely  of  the  man  who  said  it  first. 

The  end  of  March  brought  only  gloom  to  the  bosses.  Piatt 
and  Quay  had  held  their  perfunctory  and  formal  conven- 
tions, but  there  was  no  enthusiasm.  Even  in  New  York, 
the  stronghold  of  Morton,  there  was  a  clamorous  mass- 
meeting  held  in  favor  of  McKinley.  The  Journal,  a  Demo- 
cratic paper  published  in  New  York  city,  made  a  canvass  of 
the  situation  throughout  the  country,  and  reported  that  24 
out  of  43  States  were  solid  for  McKinley.  Even  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  there  has  been  absolutely  no  organized  Mc- 
Kinley movement,  where  there  are  no  McKinley  managers, 
where  there  is  no  McKinley  bureau,  and  where  there  is  no 
McKinley  organ,  the  McKinley  movement  has  broken  out 
with  irresistible  force.  The  Examiner,  a  Democratic 
journal,  has  been  interviewing  leading  Republicans  through- 
out the  State.  Of  278  prominent  Republicans  interviewed, 
181  are  for  McKinley.  Allison  is  second  choice,  with  52, 
Reed  28,  and  Morton  2.  Both  of  these  estimates  are 
made  by  Democratic  journals,  and  therefore  probably  free 
from  bias,  for  party  organs  will  generally  tell  the  truth 
about  their  opponents'  fights,  if  not  about  their  own.  The 
strength  of  McKinley  in  California  is  striking  when  it  is 
considered,  as  we  have  said,  that  he  has  no  bureau  here, 
while  Allison  has  managers  on  the  ground,  and  a  powerful 
organ  in  the  shape  of  the  Call  newspaper. 

It  is  always  well  to  judge  of  national  movements  by  the 
elements  in  one's  own  vicinity  that  go  to  make  up  those 
movements.  We  in  California  know  little  of  the  local  poli- 
tics of  Maine.  But  we  know  much  of  our  own.  All  Cali- 
fornians  know  that  the  McKinley  movement  here  has  not 
only  not  been  "  worked,"  but  that  the  local  bosses  have  en- 
deavored to  kill  it.  It  is  fair  to  suppose,  therefore,  that 
similar  conditions  exist  in  other  States.  It  is  evident  that 
the  people  of  this  country  want  for  President  William  Mc- 
Kinley, the  "  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity." 


It  is  permitted  to  hope  that  the  sort  of  journalism  of  which 
A„otherE*posure  Mr-  J°sePh   Pulitzer  is  lhe  Principal  pro- 


op  Fake 
Journalism 


fessor  is  nearing  the  close  of  its  unpleasant 
day.  His  World  is  not  only  bad  in  itself, 
but  it  is  the  cause  of  badness  in  others,  for  its  financial  suc- 
cess has  given  rise  to  direct  imitators  in  considerable  num- 


bers, and  had  a  pervasive  influence  upon  the  methods  and 
morals  of  the  daily  press  throughout  the  country.  It  is  in 
their  representative  capacity,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  and 
his  paper  are  of  importance  and  interest.  His  sole  object 
has  been  to  make  money,  and  in  order  to  achieve  his  end,  he 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  sever  all  relations  with  decency 
and  truth.  In  its  matter  and  its  pictures,  the  World  has 
been  for  years  a  marvel  of  sustained  defiance  to  about  every 
rule  which  should  govern  a  newspaper.  Its  "art"  has 
familiarized  the  public  with  the  insufficiently  clad  human 
female,  the  lineaments  of  prize-fighters,  criminals,  harlots, 
and  other  persons  of  the  grade  whose  portraits  belong  prop- 
erly only  in  the  rogues'  gallery,  but  who  are  in  the  Worlds 
view  the  members  of  the  race  most  worthy  of  being  pressed 
upon  popular  attention.  When  opportunities  to  be  salacious, 
to  give  renown  to  brutes,  and  to  exploit  crime  run  short,  the 
World  ekes  out  with  miscellaneous  sensationalism.  And 
the  student  of  journalism  is  aware  that  the  first  principle 
which  must  be  observed  by  the  sensationalist  is  to  despise 
the  truth — that  veracity  is  only  to  be  observed  when  it  hap- 
pens to  be  more  interesting  than  fiction.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  nobody  of  experience  believes  anything  he  sees 
in  the  World.  And  in  the  precise  proportion  that  any  news- 
paper resembles  the  World  in  its  news  features  is  that 
newspaper  distrusted.  We  have  an  illustration  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Examiner  forms  itself  upon  the  Worlds  and 
considerably  less  reliance  is  placed  upon  whatever  is  printed 
in  the  Examiner  than  upon  statements  made  by  any  other 
of  our  newspapers. 

No  journal  that  hopes  for  more  than  a  temporary  vogue 
can,  as  a  matter  of  business,  afford  to  show  habitual  con- 
tempt for  fact.  Truth  is  now  being  avenged  for  persistent 
outrage  at  the  hands  of  the  World,  and  its  imitators,  let  us 
trust,  will  not  be  blind  to  the  lesson  of  the  punishment 
which  is  descending  upon  Mr.  Pulitzer.  Last  week,  the 
Argonaut  gave  the  history  of  one  of  the  World's  inter- 
national "  fakes,"  a  bogus  dispatch  purporting  to  be  from 
Canovas  del  Castillo,  Prime  Minister  of  Spain — a  history 
which  has  brought  Mr.  Pulitzer's  paper  a  world-wide  adver- 
tisement as  a  liar.  The  World  has  been  caught  again.  Re- 
cently it  printed  "  a  catalogue  of  the  principal  highway  rob- 
beries of  the  preceding  fifty  days,"  in  order  to  prove  that 
crime  was  increasing  in  New  York  and  that  the  police  were 
utterly  inefficient.  In  this  appalling  showing  there  were  cir- 
cumstantial accounts  of  citizens  beaten  and  robbed,  chloro- 
formed and  robbed,  sand-bagged  and  robbed,  choked  and 
robbed,  houses  broken  into  and  women  maltreated,  thieves 
carrying  away  their  plunder  in  broad  daylight,  and  a  gen- 
eral audacity  of  crime  that  made  New  York  seem  a  much 
worse  place  to  live  in  than  the  roughest  frontier  camp  on 
the  cowboy-infested  Rio  Grande.  Theodore  Roosevelt  has 
his  shortcomings,  but  among  them  must  not  be  counted 
ignorance  of  how  to  write  and  how  to  hit  from  the  shoulder. 
He  took  up  this  lurid  sensation  of  the  World's  and  made  a 
thorough  investigation  of  its  forty-five  stories  of  crime  that 
had  not  been  followed  by  the  arrest  or  punishment  of  the 
bold  miscreants.  Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  an  official  communica- 
tion to  the  board  of  police  commissioners,  shows  that  only 
four  of  the  forty-five  stories  are  true.  His  manner  of  ex- 
posing the  World's  mendacity  was  to  employ  the  parallel 
column.  Thus  : 
Statement  in  the  "World."  Actual  Facts. 

December  27th. — Burglars  en-       December  27th. — No  chloro- 

tered  the  house  of  Giuseppe  Rom-    form  used  at  all.     All  the  people 

ano.  No.  283  Molt  Street,  chloro-    in    the    room    were    drunk,   and 

formed   eleven   persons    and  got    some  of  the  party  who  were  less 

away  with  four  hundred  dollars,    drunk  than  the  others  took  some 

money  from  them — how  much  is 

not  known.     It   was   simply    the 

aftermath  of  a  drunken  orgy. 

December      19th.  —  Charles       December     19th.  —  Absolute 

Hartman  held  up  and  robbed  of   fake.      Hartman    said    he    never 

his  watch  and  sixty-six  dollars  at    knew  anything  about  the  hold-up 

Fulton  Avenue.  and  robbery  till  he  saw  it  in  the 

World.      No    such    robbery    oc- 

\  curred. 

December  27th.  —  Dominick  December  27th.  —  Burglars 
Riccio's  saloon,  No.  143  Thomp-  were  caught,  and  are  now  serving 
son  Street,  entered  and  robbed,    their  sentences. 

Eleven  of  the  accounts  of  crime  were  "  absolute  fakes," 
most  of  the  rest  were  as  falsely  represented  as  the  debauch 
in  the  house  of  Giuseppe  Romano  ;  a  few  had  some  basis, 
but  only  four  agreed  with  fact.  That  is  to  say,  the  World's 
output  assayed  a  little  less  than  nine  per  cent,  in  truth,  which, 
Mr.  Roosevelt  remarks  appreciatively,  "  is  a  somewhat  un- 
usually large  percentage  for  the  World." 

Commissioner  Roosevelt  has  set  an  example  which  we 
should  like  to  see  followed  by  officials  everywhere.  Were 
the  false  statements  of  the  daily  press  immediately  exposed 
by  those  most  injured  by  them,  there  would  speedily  spring 
up  a  healthy  desire  for  accuracy  in  newspaper  offices. 
Officials  become  so  accustomed  to  the  careless  misstate- 
ments and  the  forthright  lying  of  the  press  that  they  take 
the  affliction  philosophically.  They  are  prone  to  assume 
that  all  others  are  as  familiar  as  themselves  with  the  un- 
trustworthy character  of  the  "  news,"  and  so  think  it  not 
worth  while  to  undertake  the  labor  of  correction.     Besides, 


officials,  as  well  as  citizens  who  are  not  in  office,  have 
learned  to  avoid,  if  they  can,  "trouble  with  the  newspapers." 
The  power  of  the  latter  to  lie  in  support  of  lies  is  justly 
dreaded.  What  Mr.  Roosevelt  says  of  the  World  applies 
to  all  of  its  vile  family  :  "  It  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
catalogue  and  refute  every  false  statement  this  paper  makes, 
because  that  would  need  the  daily  publication  of  a  sheet 
very  nearly  as  large  as  the  World  itself."  The  daily  news- 
paper is  a  tyrant  which  carries  in  its  cowardly  hand  the 
knout  of  revengeful  mendacity.  Courage  is  required  to 
defy  it,  and  it  is  not  an  American  habit  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  protesting  against  the  annoyances  of  daily  life.  Our 
submission  to  outrage  is  the  wonder  of  foreigners.  And 
there  is  no  outrage  we  tolerate  that  is  less  defensible  or 
more  galling  than  the  despotism  of  newspapers  of  the 
World  pattern,  which  lie  on  system,  and  punish  rebels 
against  their  lies  with  more  lies. 


The  Bosses 

AGAINST 

Mc  Kin  lev. 


The  desperation  of  the  bosses — Piatt,  Quay,  Clarkson  & 
Co. — at  the  sweep  of  the  McKinley  boom, 
has  led  them  to  desperate  measures.  Like 
drowning  men,  they  are  grasping  at  straws. 
Last  summer  they  combined,  and  made  a  solemn  compact 
that  Benjamin  Harrison  should  not  have  the  nomination 
again.  They  were  dissatisfied  with  Harrison  because  they 
could  not  control  him.  Now  they  would  give  a  good  deal 
if  they  could  get  General  Harrison  to  come  out  as  a  candi- 
date, for  the  purpose  of  weakening  McKinley  in  Indiana. 
All  of  Harrison's  strength  in  that  State,  since  he  declined  to 
be  a  candidate,  has  gone  to  McKinley.  But  General  Har- 
rison has  as  yet  made  no  sign.  He  is  a  very  shrewd  poli- 
tician, and  is  getting  married  and  having  his  honeymoon 
just  about  the  time  when  the  bosses  would  wish  to  in- 
terview him.  During  his  honeymoon,  naturally,  he 
can  not  be  seen.  But  Mr.  Harrison  is  reported  to 
have  said  recently  that  "there  is  a  difference  between 
volunteering  and  being  drafted."  This  Delphic  utter- 
ance is  interpreted  by  his  friends  to  mean  that  if,  after 
having  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  the  country,  the  conven- 
tion, and  the  party  should  clamorously  call  for  him,  General 
Harrison  would  accept.  But  that  would  only  be  in  the  con- 
tingency of  a  deadlock.  The  bosses  are  now  engaged  in 
making  combinations,  and  their  war-cry  is  t;  Anything  to 
beat  McKinley."  While  at  present  it  looks  as  if  their 
efforts  would  be  hopeless,  much  may  happen  in  two  months. 
But  Harrison  will  be  no  party  to  any  cabal  at  this  time. 
Later,  as  we  have  said,  he  may  come  forward,  but  only  in 
case  McKinley  can  not  be  nominated,  and  only  in  case  he  is 
entirely  free  from  the  bosses. 

But  the  cabals  of  the  bosses  are  by  no  means  harmonious. 
Current  gossip  says  that  one  was  held  about  a  week  ago, 
and  the  bosses  and  the  favorite  sons  were  shrouded  in 
gloom  at  the  McKinley  boom.  Allison  finally  said  that  in 
his  opinion  the  only  sure  way  to  defeat  McKinley  was  for 
all  the  other  candidates  to  agree  upon  a  dark  horse,  who  was 
not  to  be  named  in  the  preliminary  balloting  and  not  to  be 
placed  in  nomination  until  the  proper  time.  Reed  asked 
Allison  whom  he  had  in  view  for  such  an  emergency.  With 
some  hesitation,  Allison  replied  that  he  thought  ex-President 
Harrison  was  their  man.     The  story  goes  that  Reed  did  not 

agree   with  this   suggestion.     "  To  with  Harrison  ! " 

shouted  Reed;  "I  would  rather  see  Satan  nominated  than 
that  frigid  Pharisee  from  Indianapolis."  It  was  known  that 
there  is  no  love  lost  between  Reed  and  Harrison,  but  this 
remark,  interjected  at  this  desperate  stage  of  the  cabal's 
conference,  shows  that  the  breach  is  irreconcilable.  It  is 
evident  that  the  bosses  can  not  agree  on  Harrison  as  a  for- 
lorn hope  to  defeat  McKinley,  and  there  is  no  other  man 
who  would  have  the  requisite  strength. 

Among  the  various  dispatches  concerning  the  "  successes  " 
A  Five-  °^    l^e    Cuban    insurgents,    we    note    one 


Hour 
Occupa' 


Havana  cable,  which  says :  "  Maximo 
Gomez  penetrated  the  heart  of  the  city  of 
Santa  Clara,  and  held  it  for  five  hours."  A  military  move- 
ment of  such  importance  as  seizing  a  city  and  holding  it 
for  five  hours  deserves  all  the  attention  given  to  it  by  the 
press.  This  particular  dispatch  was  over  a  column  long. 
But  it  seems  odd  that  Gomez  should  not  have  held  the  city 
for  five  days  instead  of  five  hours.  Five  hours  seems  a 
comparatively  inadequate  time  to  "  hold "  a  city.  He 
could  scarcely  have  had  time  to  sleep  there.  Is  it 
possible  that  Gomez  left  it  because  he  had  to  ?  Such 
a  rapid  occupation  and  evacuation  seem  curious.  It  re- 
minds us  of  the  ancient  anecdote  of  the  Irishman  on 
picket  who  yelled  to  his  officer  :  "  I  have  got  a  prisoner, 
sor."  "Bring  him  in,  then,"  replied  the  officer.  "But  he 
won't  come,"  replied  the  Irishman.  "  Leave  him  alone,  then, 
and  come  yourself,"  replied  the  officer.  "But  he  won't  let 
me,"  replied  the  Irishman.  The  "seizure"  and  "evacua- 
tion" of  Santa  Clara  by  General  Gomez  within  the  space  of 
five  hours  is  reminiscent  of  the  anecdote  of  the  Irishr 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  6,  1896. 


THE    SUBJUGATION    OF    AH    SING. 

How  a  Mutinous  Son  of  the  Orient  was  Made  to  Cook  Dinner. 

A  woman  may  be  mistress  of  herself  though  china  fall, 
up  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  no  conception  of  hero- 
ism reaches.  The  model  woman  screams  at  a  spicier,  and 
discusses  the  merits  of  wired  sleeves  serenely  while  a  price- 
less vase  goes  crashing  to  the  floor.  Such  is  the  standard 
of  feminine  courage,  the  foot-rule  by  which  a  woman  may 
be  measured.  Vet  when  not  one  piece  of  china,  but  two 
pieces,  and  three,  and  four,  fall,  the  standard  becomes  use- 
less.    A  woman  is  not  expected  to  bear  more. 

Yet  more  came.  There  was  a  fifth  crash  in  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Melville  stopped  in  the  midst  of  telling  Ritchie — of  the 
Sixth — that  anchovy  paste  was  to  be  struck  off  the  commis- 
sary list  :  she  stopped  and  looked  appealing!)'  at   Melville. 

"  Austin,  can't  you  do  something  ?  " 

Austin  gathered  up  his  napkin,  put  his  hand  on  the  table, 
and  started  to  push  back  his  chair  ;  then  he  sank  down 
again  and  restored  his  napkin  to  its  place  on  his  knee.  "  If 
I  go  in  there  and  he  gets  impertinent,  I'll  break  his  head 
— which  would  be  bad  for  his  head  and,  incidentally,  for  my 
official  neck." 

"  But  it's  head  or  china." 

II  Well,  there  is  plenty  more  china — and  when  that  gives 
out,  the  quartermaster  has  a  new  invoice  of  tinware." 

"  But,  seriously,  Austin,  there  won't  be  a  thing  left  for  the 
general  to  eat  off  of.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about 
it  ? " 

"  I  think  the  epidemic  is  over.  There  has  not  been  a  dish 
broken  that  I  know  of  in  five  minutes.  You  must  be 
reasonable,  and  make  due  allowances  for  him,  Matty.  It's 
hot  out  there.  It's  hot  here,  too.  It's  hotter  than  blazes 
everywhere." 

II I  think,  my  dear,  you  are  bordering  on  profanity.  Of 
course  it's  hot.  Within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabi- 
tant, it  has  never  been  even  cool  in  Arizona  in  July.  You 
really  c.ui't  expect  the  inspector-general  to  bring  ice.  Mr. 
Ritchie,  don't  you  think  he  ought  to  do  something  ?  " 

"  1  must  respectfully  decline  to  enter  into  a  family  differ- 
ence. You  and  Melville  must  settle  the  question  between 
yourselves.  Only  let  me  suggest  that  if  it  comes  to  the 
actual  breaking  of  heads,  I'd  take  it  out  on  Sing,  and  not  on 
one  another." 

"There  !  Austin,"  fairly  screamed  Mrs.  Melville,  jumping 
up,  "there  goes  another  :  and  yet  you  sit  and  laugh.  Oh, 
how  horrid  you  can  be  !  " 

"Sit  down,  Malty,  and  talk  sense.  Suppose  I  should  go 
out  there  and  attempt  to  reason  with  Sing.  In  the  natural 
sequence  of  events  it  would  come  to  pass  that  in  his  present 
humor  he  would  be  so  ugly  that  1  should  feel  obliged,  as  I 
said,  to  break  his  head.  Apart  from  the  distant  conse- 
quences of  that  act,  you  can  see  that  the  near  ones  would  be 
pretty  bad.  You'd  have  to  wash  the  breakfast  dishes,  and 
do  the  housework,  and  also  cook  and  serve  the  general's 
dinner.  Therefore,  the  madvisability  of  my  reducing  Sing's 
head  to  splinters  is  obvious,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so  ;  but  I  do  wish  to  goodness  Mrs.  Law- 
rence's cook  hadn't  got  married." 

"  So  does  she — the  cook,  I  mean — since  O'Halleran 
came  home  drunk  two  nights  ago,  and  thrashed  her.  He's 
been  in  the  guard-house  ever  since,  and  I'm  out  a  good 
man.  Shows  what  marriage  does.  Before  he  w'as  married, 
he  didn't  beat  his  wife.  However,  it  wouldn't  have  made 
the  slightest  difference  whether  she  had  committed  matri- 
mony or  not  :  the  Lawrences  would  never  have  had  the 
general  nor  even  a  single  member  of  the  staff  to  dinner. 
She's  never  dined  the  paymaster,  you  know." 

"  1  think  it's  too  bad  a  first-lieutenant's  wife  has  to  do  it, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  entertaining  for  the  post." 

"  You  are  also  the  adjutant's  wife,  remember." 

"  Yes,  of  course.  I  wonder  what's  the  matter  with  Sing, 
anyway  ? " 

"  Thai's  obvious — approaching  guests,"  observed  Ritchie, 
stroking  and  curling  his  unduly  military  moustachios,  the 
moustachios  that  have  entwined  and  ensnared  so  many 
hearts  in  their  silken  meshes  since  then,  in  the  whirl  of 
Washington  society.  Ritchie  was  Melville's  second-lieu- 
tenant at  that  time,  and  as  he  was  not  married,  and  didn't 
like  the  bachelor  mess,  he  messed  with  his  senior  and  that 
young  officer's  young  wife. 

"Why  didn't  his  cousin  die,  then?  " 

"Perhaps  he  realizes  that  the  dead  cousin's  funeral  is  a 
little  worn  as  a  method  of  obtaining  a  leave." 

"  I  should  think  so  ;  one  died  when  the  paymaster  was 
coming  to  dinner  the  time  before  last,  and  another  when  the 
Indian  agent  was  here,  and  he  polished  off  two  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  paymaster's  last  trip." 

"That's  not  all,  Austin,"  pursued  Mrs.  Melville.  "Gen- 
erally he  only  slams  when  he  has  lost  at  faro  the  night  be- 
fore." 

In  pursuance  of  his  method  of  warfare,  Sing  precipitated 
a  chopping-bowl  and  knife  to  the  floor,  with  a  resulting  noise 
that  only  the  falling  of  those  two  homely  utensils  could  pos- 
sibly accomplish.  Melville  bit  his  upper  lip  and  clenched 
his  fist. 

"  I  wonder  if  it  would  do  any  good  for  me  to  go  out  and 
speak  to  him  quietly  ?  "  suggested  his  wife. 

"  Suppose  you  try  it.  If  he  takes  a  carving-knife  to  you, 
call  out  and  we'll  come  to  your  rescue  ;  but  unless  it's  an 
actual  carving-knife,  don't  get  us  mixed  up  in  any  domestic 
brawL" 

Mrs.  Melville  patted  her  lace-and-ribbon  breakfast-cap 
down  securely,  took  a  long  breath,  arose,  walked  resolutely 
to  the  kitchen  door,  opened  it,  passed  through,  and  closed  it 
behind  her. 

Melville  and   Ritchie  listened.     Melville  leaned  back  in 
his  pine  Q.  M.  chair,  with  his  ear  bent  toward  the  kitchen  ; 
Ritchie  scraped  salt  into  little  ridges  on  the  cloth  with  his  I 
k_,ife.     They   could   hear    the   droning   of  Mrs.    Melville's 
voice,  then  a  pause.     She  commenced  and  paused  again, 


and  yet  a  third  time,  her  voice  rising  a  little  higher  at  the 
last.     But  Sing  was  worshiping  the  god  of  silence. 

After  the  third   venture,  Mrs.  Melville  came   reluctantly 
out  and  resumed  her  seat. 
"Well?" 

"  Well,  I  told  him." 

"  Yes,  we  heard  you.     But  what  did  he  do?  " 
"  He  didn't  do  anything — much.      He  just  didn't  answer." 
"  Did  he  turn  his  back  on  you  ?  " 
"  Well— yes." 

"  In  short,  he  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  you  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  he  didn't." 

Melville  took  a  biscuit,  and  passed  the  plate  on  to 
Ritchie.  "  What  the  dickens  is  one  going  to  do  about  it?  " 
he  asked  of  the  opposite  wall. 

"  If  we  were  only  nearer  some  town  or  the  railroad,  we 
might  get  some  one  else.  But  if  we  let  Sing  go,  it  may  be 
months  before  we  can  get  anybody  else.  I  wouldn't  mind 
cooking  for  you  and  Mr.  Ritchie  so  much,  though  it's  pretty 
hard  work,  but  I  actually  can't  get  up  a  dinner  for  the  in- 
spector-general and  his  staff,  and  serve  the  dinner,  too." 

A  pan  went  clashing  and  clattering  along  the  kitchen  floor. 
Mrs.  Melville  sighed,  Melville  grew  fiercer,  and  Ritchie  de- 
voted himself  to  the  mackerel.  The  shattering  of  a  china 
dish  broke  the  stillness.  "  That's  six,"  breathed  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville. 

This  time  Melville  bit  his  under  lip  as  he  put  his  napkin 
on  the  table  beside  his  plate  and  pushed  away  his  chair. 

"Oh,  Austin,  you'd  better  not  go,"  ventured  his  wife, 
mildly. 

He  made  no  answer,  but  strode  to  the  door  and  passed 
through.  Ritchie  resumed  the  salt  scraping,  and  Mrs.  Mel- 
ville grasped  both  arms  of  her  chair  and  held  her  breath. 

At  first  there  was  only  the  rolling  of  Melville's  deep  voice, 
then  the  sound  of  a  sudden  scuffle.  Mrs.  Melville  gave  a 
smothered  scream  and  started  up.  "Sit  down,"  commanded 
Ritchie,  pushing  back  his  own  chair,  but  keeping  his  seat. 
Mrs.  Melville  sat  down.  There  was  only  a  momentary 
scraping  of  boots  and  Chinese  slippers  in  the  kitchen,  then 
a  series  of  thumps  down  the  back  steps  and  the  scratching 
of  gTavel,  also  a  low,  broken  murmur  from  the  yard. 

"  I  guess,"  remarked  Ritchie,  calmly,  "  that  I'll  go  and  see 
who's  underneath." 

Mrs.  Melville  did  not  attempt  to  move  again,  but  she 
watched  the  second  lieutenant  anxiously.  He  strolled  to  the 
window  and  stood  there,  one  hand  in  his  trousers  pocket, 
the  other  stroking  the  moustachios. 

"Well?  "  ventured  the  young  woman,  finally. 

Ritchie  turned  around  and  came  back  to  his  chair.  "  I 
guess  Melville's  doing  about  what  he  said  he  would — break- 
ing Sing's  head." 

Weak  cries  like  those  of  a  little  child  came  up  from  the 
back-yard. 

"Is  that  Sing?"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house. 

"  It  doesn't  sound  much  like  Melville." 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  minutes,  Melville  went  past 
the  window  and  in  at  the  side  door,  and  a  little  later  he  came 
into  the  dining-room  by  the  front  entrance  and  resumed  his 
seat.  The  shuffle  of  Sing's  slippers  could  be  heard  in  the 
kitchen.  The  adjutant,  despite  his  smoothed  hair  and  newly 
brushed  coat,  looked  so  ruffled  as  to  temper  that  his  wife 
wisely  refrained  from  speech.  Ritchie  was  bolder.  "  Has 
the  police  party  got  to  come  around  and  pick  up  the  pieces  ? " 

"  No  ;  I  guess  he's  whole." 

"  Is  he  a  little  more  reasonable  ? " 

"  Oh,  he's  doing  the  lamb  act  now." 

"  Tell  us  about  it,  Austin,"  begged  Mrs.  Melville. 

"  I  just  told  him  he'd  got  to  stop  his nonsense  and 

behave  himself.  Of  course  I  didn't  want  to  say  anything 
ugly  to  make  him  madder.  He  muttered  that  he'd  go,  or 
something  like  that,  and  he  flung  the  dish-towel  in  my  face. 
I  was  a  little  riled  at  that,  but  I  don't  think  I'd  have  done 
anything  except  kick  him  out,  if  I  hadn't  remembered  the 
dinner.  I  knew  he  had  to  be  pounded  into  staying.  So  I 
pounded.     That's  all." 

Mrs.  Melville  flew  into  the  sitting-room  a  few  hours  later. 

"Austin,  he's  vamoosed /" 

Melville  stood  up,  put  down  his  newspaper,  and  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar.     "  I'll  go  get  him  back,"  he  said. 

"How?" 

"  Send  a  detachment  out  for  him  and  bring  him  back. ' 

So  Mrs.  Melville  watched  and  waited  for  half  an  hour, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  heard  the  shuffle  of  feet  and  the 
tramping  of  boots  on  the  porch.  Sing  glided  into  the  room, 
followed  by  his  master.  There  was  a  guard  at  the  door. 
"  Here  he  is.     Try  the  force  of  gentle  persuasion,  Matty." 

Mrs.  Melville  was  a  coaxing  little  body  ;  she  could  have 
moved  any  one  but  a  Chinaman.  Sing  remained  obdurate. 
"  No,"  he  grunted,  "  me  no  come  back." 

"Just  to  get  dinner,  Sing  ;  you  can  go  afterwards." 

•'  No." 

She  looked  appealingly  at  her  husband. 

"Then  you  won't  come  back  and  get  dinner  to-night, 
Sing  ? "  asked  Melville. 

"  No." 

"  Guard,  take  this  man  and  put  him  to  chopping  wood  in 
the  sun."     It  was  rather  a  stretch  of  official  and  military  1 
authority,  but  even  the  commanding  officer,  who  was  to  dine 
with  tie  general,  realized  the  urgency  of  the  case. 

An  hour  of  wood-chopping  under  guard,  under  all  the  un- 
tamed glory  of  an  Arizona  sun,  brought  Sing  into  subjec- 
tion. He  appeared,  downcast,  perspiring,  gasping,  and  peni- 
tent, at  the  door  of  Melville's  quarters.  "Missa  Melville. 
Me  wantee  slee  Mis'  Melville." 

"  No  ;  you  can't  see  her  ;  she's  lying  down." 

"  \"es.  Me  wantee  slee  Mis'  Melville.  Me  tellee  Mis' 
Melville  me  come  back." 

"  She  no  want  you  back,  Sing." 

"  Oh  !  you  go  tellee." 

"  All  -right.     I  go  tellee  her.     She  no  come,  I  think." 

Melville  disappeared  and  brought  back  his  wife.  Her 
face  was  contorted  into  an  unrelenting  frown. 

"  Well,  Sing  ?"  she  demanded,  severely. 


"  Mis'  Melville,  me  come  back." 

"  No.     I  no  want  you  come  back." 

"  Me  cookee  good  dinner.  Allee  samee  heap  good.  Sun 
heap  hot,  makee  my  head  hurt,"  moaned  the  child  of  the 
Orient.     "  No  breakee  plates  no  more." 

"  All  right,"  she  consented,  reluctantly,  "  1  keep  you  to- 
day, maybe." 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Melville,"  said  the  grizzled  inspector-gen- 
eral, as  he  sat  beside  his  brilliant  little  hostess  at  the  table, 
and  looked  its  length  at  the  goodly  array  of  yet  unbroken 
dishes,  "  I  can't  see  what  you  all  make  such  a  fuss  about 
these  Western  stations  for.  Of  course  they're  a  little  far  from 
the  railroad,  but  you  have  pretty  good  society,  you  dress — 
well,  exactly  as  they  do  in  Washington,  so  far  as  my  mascu- 
line eyes  can  tell ;  you  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  to  judge 
from  what  I  see  before  me  ;  and  you  certainly  have  excel- 
lent domestic  service." 

Mrs.  Melville  blessed  the  happy  thought  which  had  made 
her  place  the  general  so  that  he  could  not  see  the  guard 
standing  over  the  Celestial  cook  out  in  the  kitchen,  as  the 
door  swung  to  and  fro.  "  Yes,"  she  assented,  "  still  there 
are  some  inconveniences." 

"  You  seem  to  have  overcome  them." 

"  We  have — temporarily,"  she  answered. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  March,  1896. 


The  bicycle-brake  problem  seems  to  have  been  solved  by 
an  invention  shown  at  a  recent  cycle  show.  The  objections 
of  weight,  incumbrance,  and  wear  on  tires  are  said  to  be 
overcome  by  it,  and  it  does  not  apply  to  the  front  wheel, 
but  behind  it,  on  the  crank  axle,  where  the  weight  and  power 
are.  It  consists  of  a  steel  coil  that  goes  spirally  about  the 
crank  axle,  inside  the  bottom  bracket.  One  end  of  the  coil 
is  fastened  inside  the  crank  hanger  and  the  free  end  is 
caught  by  a  light  steel  chain  which  runs  up  through  the 
lower  tube,  through  the  head  tube  and  the  handle-bar  to  the 
grip.  Inside  the  grip  is  a  steel  jacket,  provided  with  a 
groove  worm,  and  by  slightly  twisting  the  handle  the 
wheel  may  be  checked  as  gradually  as  desired.  When 
brought  to  a  full  stop  a  two-hundred-pound  man  can  stand 
on  the  pedals  without  being  able  to  budge  it.  Nothing  of 
the  device  can  be  seen  on  the  wheel,  and  only  its  effect  is 
apparent. 

An  ordinance  passed  by  the  Chicago  City  Council  last 
December  required  street-cars  to  stop  on  the  "  near  "  side  of 
street  intersections.  It  was  argued  that  such  a  measure 
would  diminish  the  number  of  accidents  at  the  crossings, 
and  that  to  adopt  it  would  be  to  follow  the  example  of  a 
number  of  the  best-regulated  Eastern  cities.  In  Chicago 
the  streets  are  as  filthy  as  in  Constantinople,  and  street-cars 
are  linked  together  in  trains  of  three  and  four.  People  who 
were  compelled  to  wade  through  half  a  block  of  slush  to 
board  the  cars,  or  who  were  dumped  into  seas  of  mud  from 
three  to  six  inches  deep,  soon  began  to  remonstrate,  and  an 
angry  chorus  of  appeal  for  relief  made  life  a  burden  to  each 
and  every  one  of  the  city  fathers.  As  there  was  no  "  boodle  " 
in  the  affair,  taken  either  way,  the  ordinance  was  repealed  as 
easily  as  it  had  been  passed. 


Of  a  class  of  madmen,  against  whom,  only  too  often,  no 
precautions  are  taken  for  the  public  safety,  James  Payn 
says :  "If  a  person  has  property  and  shows  signs  of 
aberration,  his  friends  are  very  willing  not  only  to  put  him 
into  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  to  keep  him  there  ;  whereas,  if  he 
is  a  poor  man,  there  is  a  great  readiness  to  let  him  out  of 
confinement  in  order  to  save  the  money  of  the  rate-payers. 
He  accordingly  emerges  before  he  is  perfectly  cured,  and  at 
once  proceeds  to  commit  a  murder,  for  which,  however,  he 
can  not  be  punished.  It  is  true  that  from  convenience  he 
generally  selects  a  member  of  his  own  family,  but  he  may 
turn  his  attention  to  more  important  victims." 


Boston  has  at  last  acknowledged  the  unwisdom  of  having 
a  cow  for  city  surveyor,  if  one  may  so  express  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  streets  there  are  laid  out  so  as  to  follow  the 
cow-paths  of  the  original  hamlet.  The  inconvenience  of 
the  streets  and  their  narrowness  have  led  to  a  most  ex- 
pensive congestion  of  traffic.  The  daily  amount  of  freight 
carried  through  the  city  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  The 
unreasonable  delay  for  each  team  under  present  circum- 
stances is  one  hour  ouf  of  the  ten  which  constitutes  a 
working-day,  or  a  loss  ot  10,000  tons  daily.  At  a  cost  of 
sixty  cents  a  ton,  there  is  a  loss  of  $6,000  a  day,  or  $1,800,- 

000  per  annum. 

^  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Balfour  must  be  a  very  reckless  bicyclist.  Not  long 
ago  he  was  knocked  over  by  collision  with  a  country  baker's 
cart,  and  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  few  nights  ago,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  and  one  foot  in  a* 
slipper.  This  time  it  was  a  carriage.  He  had  been  riding 
behind  it,  and  it  suddenly  turned  around,  producing  a  col- 
lision which  proved  very  disastrous  to  the  statesman. 


On  a  recent  Monday  morning,  nine  of  the  prisoners  in  a 
New  York  police  court  owed  their  capture  to  the  police  bi- 
cycle squad.  Five  were  bicyclists,  two  were  driving,  and 
two  were  on  foot,  but  all  were  caught.  The  usefulness  of  | 
the  bicycle  squad  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  demonstrated 
in  the  past  few  weeks. 


The  new  photography  has  made  its  appearance  in  the 
courts.  An  English  actress  who  sued  for  damages  for  a 
broken  ankle,  demonstrated  the  injury  by  producing  a 
cathodograph  in  court,  and  won  her  suit  on  its  evidence. 


"  Where  are  all  the  wicked  people  buried  ?  "  asked  a  small 
boy  who  had  been  reading  the  inscriptions  in  a  church-yard. 


April  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    DRAYTON    DIVORCE. 


Chancellor  McGill's  Decision  in  this  Famous  Case— He  Gives   the 

Wife  the  Divorce    on    the    Ground  of  Desertion, 

but  Smirches  Her  Fair  Fame. 


The  bitter  quarrel  which  has  so  long  existed  between  J. 
Coleman  Drayton  and  Charlotte  Augusta  Astor  Drayton  has 
been  terminated.  Yesterday  Chancellor  McGill,  of  New 
Jersey,  broke  their  matrimonial  chains. 

The  decision  is  rather  a  peculiar  one.  Mrs.  Drayton  had 
brought  suit  against  her  husband  for  divorce  on  the  ground 
of  desertion,  and  Mr.  Drayton  had  brought  suit  against  his 
wife  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  infidelity.  The  chancellor 
has  granted  the  divorce  to  Mrs.  Drayton  on  the  ground  of 
desertion  ;  but,  none  the  less,  the  lady's  reputation  has  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  his  decision  from  which  it  never  will  re- 
cover. 

In  the  bill  of  complaint  made  by  Drayton  he  made  speci- 
fications of  his  wife's  infidelities  on  different  days  of  Janu- 
ary, February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  1891,  and  he  gave  as  the  places  where  the 
offenses  took  place  "The  Palette,"  a  well-known  restau- 
rant much  frequented  by  the  fast  set  in  New  York  some 
years  ago,  but  now  closed  ;  374  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
city  ;  at  Bernardsville,  N.  J.  ;  and  also  at  the  Terminus 
Hotel  at  King's  Cross,  London,  known  as  the  St.  Pancras 
Midland  Hotel,  between  January  9  and  January  20,  1892. 
In  his  bill  of  complaint  he  asks  for  the  custody  of  the 
children,  of  which  there  are  four.  All  of  them  have  been 
in  his  care  since  the  separation.  The  children  are  Caroline 
Astor,  born  October  26,  1880 ;  Harry  Coleman,  born 
January  27,  1883  ;  William  Astor,  born  November  28, 
1888  ;  and  Alida  Livingstone,  born  November  28,  1890. 

In  his  opinion  Chancellor  McGill  says  that  he  must 
grant  the  divorce  on  the  ground  of  desertion  ;  that  "  there 
is  no  decision  holding  that  a  husband  may  with  impunity 
be  guilty  of  desertion  of  his  wife  merely  because  of  sus- 
picion of  her  infidelity."  Further  than  that,  the  decision 
says  that  "  it  was  the  husband's  duty  to  act  expeditiously,  so 
that  his  wife  should  not  remain  longer  than  necessity  re- 
quired, if  guilty,  until  convicted,  and,  if  innocent,  under  the 
shadow  of  a  scandalous  and  disgraceful  charge."  But, 
although  the  chancellor  grants  the  divorce  to  Mrs.  Drayton 
on  the  ground  of  desertion,  and  rebukes  the  husband  for 
not  having  expedited  his  suit  against  his  wife,  none  the  less 
his  language  concerning  the  conduct  of  the  wife  is  most 
severe.     He  says  : 

"It  clearly  appears  that  the  defendant  entertained  grave  suspicions, 
which,  I  think,  convinced  him  that  his  wife  had  been  disloyal  to  her 
marriage  vows  and  duties  ;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  his  wife, 
rendered  unhappy  by  her  husband's  suspicions  of  her  actions  with  B., 
selected  that  person  in  preference  to  her  father  and  all  other  kindred 
and  friends  as  her  supporter  in  the  emergency  that  confronted  her, 
and  summoned  him  by  telegraph  from  America  to  England,  and  that 
he  promptly  obeyed  that  summons,  and,  at  his  hotel,  to  which  she 
went,  counseled  with  her  in  dealing  with  her  husband  with  a  view 
to  a  separation  from  him,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conviction 
that  the  husband's  grave  suspicions  were  not  destitute  of  foundation 
in  questionable  circumstances,  at  least." 

Throughout  the  decision  the  chancellor  uses  the  initial 
"  B."  and  mentions  no  names  other  than  those  of  Drayton 
and  his  wife.  The  initial,  however,  refers  without  question 
to  Hallet  Alsop  Borrowe. 

At  last  this  famous  case  is  settled,  and  the  only  one  who 
comes  out  of  it  unstained  is  J.  Coleman  Drayton.  The 
worst  that  can  be  said  against  him  is  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take in  marrying  Charlotte  Astor.  They  were  married  at 
the  home  of  her  father,  William  Astor,  No.  350  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan  Dix.  Drayton  was  about 
twenty-five,  and  had  just  graduated  from  Princeton.  He 
was  of  an  excellent  Philadelphia  family.  Mrs.  Drayton  is 
the  third  daughter  of  the  late  William  Astor,  and  is  a  sister 
of  John  Jacob  Astor,  Mrs.  M.  Orme  Wilson,  and  the  late 
Mrs.  J.  Roosevelt  Roosevelt.  After  their  marriage,  they  lived 
from  1879  until  1886  at  374  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  and 
then  Mr.  Drayton  purchased  property  at  Bernardsville, 
N.  J.  It  was  there  that  the  trouble  began  over  Borrowe. 
Later  they  went  to  London  and  established  a  home  there, 
and  it  was  common  gossip  in  New  York  that  Coleman 
Drayton  took  his  wife  away  in  order  to  get  her  from  the  evil 
influence  of  Borrowe. 

It  was  in  October,  1891,  that  Coleman  Drayton  took  this 
step.  Mrs.  Coleman  Drayton  had  returned  to  their  country- 
place  from  New  York,  when,  according  to  Chancellor  Mc- 
Gill's words,  "her  husband  accused  her  of  intimacy  with 
one  B.,  a  neighbor."  This  resulted  in  a  violent  quarrel,  and 
Mrs.  Drayton  went  to  her  father's  house  at  Rhmebeck,  re- 
maining there  a  month,  when  the  Astor  family  finally  per- 
suaded her  to  go  to  England  with  her  husband  and  their 
four  children.  Coleman  Drayton  still  believed  that  his  wife 
had  been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  Mrs.  Drayton  insisted  upon 
a  legal  separation.  She  was  much  disturbed  in  mind,  and 
having  no  confidant  in  England,  she  telegraphed  to  New 
York  to  Borrowe,  who  went  at  once  to  London.  She  met 
him  at  his  hotel,  and  he  arranged  for  an  interview  between 
her  and  a  lawyer  at  his  hotel  on  a  certain  day  at  noon. 
Again,  to  use  the  words  of  the  chancellor's  decision  : 

"  She  went  to  the  hotel  at  the  appointed  time,  and  there  met  B., 
with  whom,  because  of  the  lawyer's  delay,  she  was  obliged  to  wait  ; 
they  waited  in  a  public  parlor  for  a  time,  and  then  B.  proposed  that 
they  should  have  lunch,  and,  upon  her  assenting  and  the  lunch  be- 
ing prepared,  they  went  from  the  parlor  to  another  room,  in  which 
they  were  attended  by  a  waiter  ;  while  they  were  at  lunch  her  hus- 
band entered  with  two  men,  who  evidently  were  detectives  or  were 
acting  in  that  capacity,  and,  after  calling  upon  them  to  identify  her 
and  B.,  with  them  departed." 

It  is  upon  this  occurrence  that  the  chancellor  bases  his 
belief  that  Coleman  Drayton's  "  grave  suspicions  were  not 
destitute  of  foundation."  Most  men  will  agree  with  him. 
Married  ladies  who  go  to  quiet  hotels  in  London,  and  lunch 
or  dine  with  gentlemen  in  private  rooms  en  tete-a-tete,  are 
certainly  very  imprudent,  even  if  not  unfaithful. 

After  this  domiciliary  visit,  if  I  may  so  term  the  call  of 
Mr.  Coleman  Drayton  upon  his  wife  and  Borrowe,  the  cele- 
brated duel  rumors  arose.     It  is  just  about  four  years  ago 


now  that  a  letter  was  sent  from  Coleman  Drayton  to  Borrowe, 
both  of  them  being  in  London,  in  which  he  said  that  Bor- 
rowe had  "inflicted  upon  him  (Drayton)  the  most  grievous 
injury  that  one  man  may  inflict  upon  another."  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  demand  for  satisfaction.  At  first  Borrowe  held 
oflT.  Drayton  pressed  him  so  hard,  however,  that  Borrowe 
sought  the  advice  of  Harry  Vane  Milbank,  that  rara  avis, 
a  dueling  Englishman  and  an  authority  on  the  code  of  honor. 
Milbank  laid  the  matter  before  a  "  court  of  honor  "  composed 
of  Aurelien  Scholl  and  the  Duke  de  Morny,  two  of  the  noted 
fire-eaters  of  France.  These  gentlemen  carefully  canvassed 
the  situation,  and  decided  that  as  Drayton  had  lived  with  his 
wife  for  several  years  after  bringing  charges  against  her 
virtue,  and  as  he  had  received  money  from  the  Astor  family 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  children,  he  was  not  a  person 
whom  a  gentleman  could  meet.  Therefore,  Milbank  advised 
his  principal  Borrowe  to  decline  to  meet  him. 

It  was  on  the  heels  of  all  these  happenings  that  the  com- 
munity was  paralyzed  by  the  news  that  Borrowe  and  Dray- 
ton were  both  sailing  for  America,  and  by  some  strange 
accident  on  the  same  steamer.  While  the  ship  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  speculation  ran  rife  as  to  what  would 
happen  on  board  of  her.  Anticipations  of  hand-to-hand 
struggles  in  the  dining-saloon,  fights  upon  the  cabin  com- 
panion-way, steps  slippery  with  gore,  duels  on  the  prome- 
nade deck — all  these  things  rose  before  the  heated  imagina- 
tions of  the  New  York  reporters.  But  when  the  steamer 
reached  her  port,  Mr.  Drayton  and  Mr.  Borrowe  disem- 
barked in  the  ordinary  fashion,  took  commonplace  cabs,  and 
drove  up  our  unkempt  New  York  streets  in  the  most  unro- 
mantic  fashion.     Nothing  whatever  had  taken  place. 

But  while  the  duelists  were  on  the  ocean,  a  three-column 
story  appeared  in  the  New  York  Sun,  giving  all  these  par- 
ticulars, together  with  a  number  of  the  letters  exchanged  be- 
tween Coleman  Drayton,  Borrowe,  and  Milbank.  Two  of 
these  gentlemen  were  much  surprised  to  find  these  private 
matters  in  print  when  they  reached  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
An  acrimonious  controversy  broke  out  between  the  various 
people  concerned  in  the  publication,  and  finally  it  was  traced 
to  one  "Eddie"  Fox,  sometimes  called  "Modoc"  Fox,  an 
Irish-American  newspaper  man,  who  had  been  a  friend  and 
boon  companion  of  Borrowe.  Such  was  the  acrimony  of  the 
quarrel  that  Borrowe  and  Fox  met,  or  were  said  to  have  met, 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  in  a  duel  which  was  a  bloodless  one. 
Fox  received  a  bullet  through  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  while  Bor- 
rowed rotund  form  was  unimpinged  upon  by  lead.  Milbank, 
Borrowe's  ex-friend,  was  much  disgusted  at  his  conduct,  and 
is  said  to  have  called  him  a  coward  and  cut  him  in  conse- 
quence. Milbank  died  of  consumption  about  eighteen 
months  ago,  after  having  received  many  wounds,  both  from 
sword  and  pistol,  upon  the  field  of  honor.  Thus  of  the 
three  fire-eaters  only  one  remains — Hallet  Alsop  Borrowe. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  running  a  trolley  line  over  in 
Jersey.  What  an  unromantic  ending  to  a  career  as  Lothario, 
sfiadassin,  fire  -  eater,  duelist,  and  disturber  of  families. 
From  a  Don  Juan  to  a  tram-car  superintendent — from  the 
field  of  honor  to  Hoboken — from  my  lady's  boudoir  to  the 
dingy  office  of  a  trolley-car  company  !  Flaneur. 

New  York,  March  24,  1896. 


AMERICANIZING    ENGLAND. 


The  Growing  British  Taste  for  American   Locomotives,  American 

Railway  Cars,  American  Tobacco,  American  Pipes,  American 

Cigarettes,    American  Buggies,  and  American   Girls. 


The  razing  of  a  chimney-stack  is  an  interesting  operation, 
and  was  seen  to  great  advantage  the  other  day  at  Salford, 
England,  where  a  Lancashire  steeple-jack  took  down  a  chim- 
ney two  hundred  and  seventy  feet  high,  with  a  circumference 
at  the  bottom  of  ninety-two  feet,  and  estimated  to  weigh  four 
thousand  tons.  The  chimney  wall  was  cleared  for  about 
eight  feet  from  the  ground,  on  the  southern  side,  and  "up- 
rights" of  timber  were  driven  in  until  the  greater  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  superstructure  rested  on  the  timber,  which  was 
set  on  fire.  Fed  by  petroleum,  the  fire  in  a  few  minutes  did 
its  work.  Leaning  for  a  moment,  the  whole  chimney  sud- 
denly fell  zigzag  to  the  ground,  exactly  in  the  place  intended. 
There  was  little  noise,  but  the  force  of  the  fall  was  sufficient 
to  sunder  the  jointed  bricks  as  cleanly  as  though  they  had 
been  detached  by  hand. 


The  Botanical  Gardens  authorities  in  London  have  taken 
their  revenge  upon  the  cyclists  who  converted  the  approach 
to  the  gardens  into  a  school  of  bicycling.  It  now  resembles 
a  portion  of  sandy  sea  beach.  Bicycling  on  that  ground 
is  now  impossible,  but  the  Botanical  Society  can  not  check 
the  cycling  throng  without  its  preserves.  Of  course  it  could 
be  done,  "for  in  America,"  says  the  Court  Journal^  "it  is 
the  practice  to  strew  the  roads  where  cyclists  are  not 
wanted  with  tacks.  The  ingenious  Yankee  has,  however, 
risen  to  the  occasion,  and  invented  a  form  of  magnet  which 
is  suspended  just  above  the  road  before  the  front  wheel." 


New  Zealand  is  considering  a  draft  for  a  bill  excluding 
consumptives  from  the  colony,  on  the  same  lines  as  her 
present  laws  against  lepers,  small-pox  sufferers,  and  others 
afflicted  with  contagious  disease.  A  clause  visiting  heavy 
penalties  on  ship-captains  bringing  consumptives  to  the  col- 
ony will  compel  them  to  demand  clean  bills  of  health  from 
passengers  before  taking  them  aboard. 


The  Pabst  Brewing  Company,  of  Milwaukee,  has  decided 
to  abandon  the  use  of  hand-bills  as  an  advertising  medium. 
The  company  has  been  sued  for  damages  caused  by  the 
stoppage  of  a  city  sewer  in  which  were  found  twelve  thous- 
sand  of  its  booklets,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  a  dis- 
tributing concern.  It  will  be  seen  that  from  this  system  of 
advertising  the  "returns  were  large." 


A  Western  man  has  invented  a  thing  which  he  is  pleased 
to  call  a  "  saluting  device."  The  fortunate  wearer  of  this 
new  invention  can,  by  merely  pressing  a  button,  be  sure 
that  his  hat  will  be  raised  six  inches  from  his  head,  twisted 
from  side  to  side,  and  restored  to  the  head  again. 


While  the  cry  constantly  goes  up  that  there  exists  in 
America  a  decided  tendency  to  copy  England  in  many 
things,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in  a  number  of  ways 
there  is  a  strong  disposition  in  England  to  imitate  Amer- 
ica. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  frequently  expressed  desire 
among  lawyers  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  solicitors 
and  barristers  and  make  them  one,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
United  States.  It  will,  no  doubt,  take  considerable  time  be- 
fore this  can  be  accomplished.  Englishmen  move  slowly. 
Every  innovation  is  regarded  with  suspicion,  if  not  down- 
right fear.  Even  so-called  radicals  become  conservatives 
when  any  alteration  is  proposed  which  in  the  least  interferes 
with  individual  rights  vested  in  themselves.  For  instance, 
solicitors  would  not  care  to  divest  themselves  of  the  exclu- 
sive privileges,  which  have  been  theirs  for  centuries,  in  the 
drawing  and  serving  of  papers  and  the  preparation  of  briefs. 
Nor  would  barristers  like  to  see  solicitors  arguing  cases 
in  court.  The  great  difficulty  would  be  in  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  men,  so  long  known  to  each  other  in  separate 
callings.  It  would  not  so  much  signify  with  the  new  set 
who  came  into  the  one  profession.  It  is  the  oldsters  who 
would  kick.  Still,  I  believe  the  amalgamation  will  take  place 
some  day. 

Another  example  of  British  adoption  of  American  ideas 
will  be  found  in  the  patterns  of  the  railway  locomotives  of 
the  present  day.  The  adoption  of  "bogie"  wheel-trucks, 
the  outside  piston-rods,  and  the  cabs.  I  myself  am  old 
enough  to  remember  when  there  was  positively  no  protection 
for  the  driver  and  stoker.  Then  a  sort  of  shield  with  two 
eye-holes  was  graciously  conceded.  And  now — well,  is  there 
any  appreciable  difference  between  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can railway  cab?  Then  there  is  the  head-light.  It  is  in  its 
infancy  in  England,  it  is  true,  but  a  beginning  has  been 
made.  Look,  too,  at  the  success  of  the  Pullman  cars  run 
on  the  different  lines.  I  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  Amer- 
ican checking  and  transfer  systems  in  full  force  on  all  English 
lines.  One  of  the  chief  objections  is  the  throwing  out  of 
employment  of  so  many  railway  porters.  But  that  argument 
has  not  kept  steam-laundries  from  inundating  the  country. 
The  poor  washerwomen  seem  to  get  on,  notwithstanding. 
And  so,  I  suppose,  would  the  porters. 

Again,  look  at  the  steam-plows  that  are  used — hardly 
necessary,  perhaps,  in  the  small  fields  of  England.  Still, 
there  they  are,  growl  as  the  plowmen  may.  And  so  with 
the  steam-harrows,  threshers,  and  everything  else  that  the 
belt  on  the  traction  engine  can  reach.  Steam-laundries 
were,  of  course,  a  direct  importation  from  the  United 
States.  All  of  the  idea,  at  any  rate,  comes  from  there,  if 
not  all  of  the  machinery.  American  buggies  have  long  been 
a  fashionable  vehicle  for  extra  smart  and  knowingly  up-to- 
date  swells.  The  samples  in  many  cases  would  tax  the 
powers  of  recognition  of  an  American  himself,  but  the  in- 
tent has  been  genuinely  sincere. 

Only  the  other  day  I  heard  a  man  praising  up  the  smok- 
ing virtues  of  corn-cob  pipes,  and  wishing  he  could  get 
them  in  England.  I  happened  to  have  one  which  a  friend 
had  sent  me,  and  I  offered  it  to  him.  I  might  have  given 
him  the  prize-ticket  in  a  hundred-thousand-dollar  lottery,  he 
was  so  beaming  with  joy.  "  Thanks  most  awfully,  my  dear 
fellow,"  said  he  ;  "  do  you  think  you  could  get  some  more 
sent  over?"  I  promised  him  I  would  see.  Now  and  then 
another  friend  sends  me  a  packet  of  American  cigarette  to- 
bacco, alternating  it  with  cigarettes  of  the  same.  There  is 
a  run  on  both  when  they  come.  Every  one  says  :  "  What 
delicious  'baccy  !  What  awfully  good  cigarettes  !  "  and 
wants  to  know  where  I  get  them.  Oddly  enough,  you  can 
not  get  good  American  cigarettes  in  England  anywhere  that 
I  have  been  able  to  discover.  I  believe  they  would  make  a 
big  boom,  for  there  is  certainly  a  delicacy  of  flavor  in 
them  that  is  unique.  These,  however,  are  only  small  mat- 
ters, though  they  go  to  show  a  growing  taste  for  things 
American.  It  would  be  quite  superfluous,  of  course,  for  me 
to  mention  as  a  tendency  to  imitate  Americans,  the  habit 
which  Englishmen  of  high  state  have  got  into  of  marrying 
American  girls.  We  all  know  about  that.  Also  the  fond- 
ness of  these  same  Englishmen  for  the  American  dollars  of 
these  same  American  girls'  papas. 

But  perhaps  the  strongest  instance  of  all  this  inclination 
on  the  part  of  England  to  copy  the  United  States,  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  recent,  is  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
naval  school  on  shore  instead  of  on  the  old  hulk  Britannia 
at  Dartmouth.  This  move  has  been  long  in  mind,  but  has 
only  just  been  acted  upon  in  Mr.  Goschen's  speech  on  the 
naval  estimates.  So  England  has  decided  at  last  to  imitate 
the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  addition  of  another  year  on  to  the  ages  of  naval 
cadets  is  yet  another  step  in  the  foot-prints  of  America. 
The  United  States  years  ago  gave  up  her  baby  middies. 
England  has  gone  on  sending  boys  far  too  young  to  sea  as 
officers.  Who  in  American  sea-ports  visited  from  time  to 
time  by  British  war  vessels  does  not  know  the  English  mid- 
shipman and  wonder  how  his  mamma  could  have  let  him 
come  so  far  away  from  her  ?  Not  that  they  are  not  manly  little 
chaps  enough.  But  they  start  in  too  young.  A  year  tacked 
on  is  not  much,  but  it  is  in  the  right  direction.  From  the 
picturesque  side  it  may  seem  a  pity  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
"lilly  midshipmites,"  and  turn  them  into  gawky,  hoarse- 
voiced  hobbledehoys.  And  it  may  grieve  romantic  youDg 
ladies  to  reflect  that  the  dear  little  English  middy  whom  she 
is  now  so  fond  of  petting,  will,  ere  long,  be  found  only  in 
"  Pinafore "  and  Marryatt's  novels.  But  the  world  must 
move  onward,  and  there  is  no  better  sign  that  this  sentiment 
is  actuating  England  when  you  find  her  following  the  lead 
of  the  United  States.  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  14,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


April  6,  1S96. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  jingo  senators  have  been  forced 
to    give   way    on    the    Cuban    resolutions. 

Jingo  Senators  to  -,    J  -,  ,    _      ,  , 

and  the  Cuban-  Messrs.  Sherman,  Morgan,  and  Lodge,  the 
Resolutions.  Senate  conferrees,  have  acknowledged  their 
fears  of  adverse  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  by  in- 
ducing the  House  conferrees  to  accept  the  original  Senate 
resolutions.  The  House  conferrees  were  told  plainly  that 
unless  the  original  Senate  resolutions  were  accepted  by  the 
House,  thus  putting  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Senate  to  re- 
vise its  action,  the  entire  jingo  movement  would  come  to 
nothing.  This  confession  was  a  most  humiliating  one  for 
Sherman  and  Morgan  to  make,  for  it  showed  plainly  that 
the  Senate  had  receded  from  the  position  which  it  had  taken 
under  the  false  statements  made  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  The  jingo  leaders  were  given  to  under- 
stand that  if  the  Senate  were  to  have  another  opportunity  it 
would  kill  the  resolutions,  and  therefore  they  besought  the 
House  to  accept  the  original  Senate  resolutions,  which  were 
already  passed.  The  House  will  probably  accept  the  situa- 
tion, and  indorse  the  Senate's  resolutions,  which  but  a  few 
weeks  ago  it  repudiated  as  being  too  weak. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  result,  it  is  well  understood  that 
President  Cleveland  will  pay  no  attention  whatever  to  the 
resolutions.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  Senate  and 
House  were  encroaching  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  execu- 
tive when  they  interfered  in  foreign  affairs,  more  particularly 
as  they  had  absolutely  no  information  from  the  executive  or 
the  Department  of  State  concerning  these  matters.  It  is 
the  quadrennial  presidential  madness  that  has  seized  upon 
many  of  these  "leaders"  in  Senate  and  House  that  has  in- 
spired them  to  such  preposterous  speeches. 

Senator  Lodge,  who  has  been  one  of  the  most  flamboyant 
of  the  jingo  senators,  has  stated  repeatedly  that  "the  coun- 
try was  behind  them"  in  their  extraordinary  action.  If  he 
so  believed,  he  has  found  out  his  mistake.  A  letter  has  just 
been  sent  to  Senators  Hoar  and  Hale  jointly,  from  Boston, 
which  is  a  sensible  document,  as  one  would  expect  coming 
from  the  heart  of  New  England.  In  it  occurs  this  passage  : 
"  While  we,  as  Americans,  can  not  but  sympathize  with  any 
people  struggling  for  freedom,  we  cordially  commend  your 
course  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  calm,  cool,  and  clear  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  in  Cuba,"  The  signatures  ap- 
pended to  this  letter  have  been  familiar  to  generations  of 
American  children.  Among  them  are  the  names  of  Eliot, 
Curtis,  Choate,  Shattuck,  Warren,  Bowditch,  Forbes,  Park- 
man.  Hooper,  Peabody,  Adams,  Dexter,  Hale,  Lowell,  and 
others.  They  read  like  a  roll-call  of  the  passengers  of  the 
Mayflower.  We  think  these  gentlemen  are  as  good  Ameri- 
cans as  Senator  Sherman  of  Ohio,  Senator  Morgan  of 
Alabama,  Senator  Mills  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Dana  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  If  they  are  not  good  enough  Americans 
for  those  gentlemen,  they  are  good  enough  Americans  for  us. 


Frederick  Healy,  son  of  Captain  Healy,  of  the  revenue  cutter 
_      „.       .,  Bear,  has  just  sailed  for  Tahiti  on  the  Trofiic 

The  Noon  Hour       _.     '      _, J  ■»,,,,        ,-,  , 

for  Bird.      1  oung  Mr.  Healy  did  not  intend  to 

Marriages.  g0  t0  Tahiti,  but  decided  to  do  so  to  escape 

from  a  newly  wedded  bride.  Young  Mr.  Healy,  who  is  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  is  a  law-student,  but  instead  of 
wooing  that  jealous  mistress,  the  law,  had  been  devoting  his 
attention  of  late  to  lighter  ladies.  While  in  a  condition  of 
amorous  and  vinous  dementia,  Mr.  Healy  committed  the 
fatal  weakness  of  marrying  the  lady  who  temporarily  hap- 
pened to  be  his  companion.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  bride 
happened  to  be  an  eminently  practical  person,  and  when  her 
bridegroom  got  sober,  she  agreed  to  compromise.  It  was 
done.  The  marriage  is  to  be  annulled.  But  Mr.  Healy's 
parents  thought  that  he  had  better  go  to  Tahiti  for  a  time, 
and  allow  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  breezes  to  fan  his  fevered 
brow.  It  would  seem  dangerous — so  susceptible  a  young 
gentleman  may  fall  a  victim  to  the  charms  of  some  dusky 
Tahiti  an  belle. 

Apropos  of  Mr.  Healy's  hasty  matrimonial  experience,  it 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  legal  hour  for  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages in  Great  Britain  is  due  to  the  vinous  weakness  of 
young  Britons  in  centuries  past.  It  was  so  frequently 
the  custom  for  young  men  of  good  family  to  be  intoxi- 
cated at  certain  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  that  they  were 
extremely  apt  to  make  ill-judged  marriages  while  temporarily 
under  the  influence  of  wine.  In  view  of  this  amiable  weak- 
ness, the  English  church,  which  is  part  of  the  state,  laid 
down  the  rule  that  marriages  could  not  be  celebrated  except 
between  eight  A.  M.  and  noon.  These  were  the  hours,  ex- 
perience showed,  at  which  young  men  were  most  apt  to  be 
sober.  As  another  testimonial  to  the  wide-spread  inebriety  of 
the  last  century,  there  used  to  be  a  regulation  in  the  British 
army  regulations — also  in  those  of  the  United  States  army — 
forbidding  the  holding  of  court-martials  after  three  o'clock 
p.  M.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that  inasmuch  as  midday  was 
then  the  hour  for  dinner,  nearly  every  officer  and  gentleman 
at  three  o'clock  was  drunk.  It  was  considered  inex- 
pedient, by  the  heads  of  the  army,  to  have  a  private  tried 
for  drunkenness  by  officers  who  at  the  time  of  trial  were 
drunk.  Therefore  the  regulation  concerning  court-martials. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  this  regulation  was  abolished  in 
the  American  army.  So  as  to  the  marriage  hour.  It  was 
found  that  at  mid-day  young  men,  as  a  rule,  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  get  drunk  ;  at  eight  in  the  morning  they  had  gen- 
erally recovered  from  their  drunk  of  the  night  before.  Had 
the  English  regulation  concerning  the  legal  hour  for  mar- 
riages prevailed  in  this  country,  young  Mr.  Healy  might  still 
be  happy  and  unmarried  instead  of  married  and  unhappy. 

On  Monday  of  this  week  the  ranch  belonging  to  the  estate 
Roiked  Roches  of  the  late  Senator  James  G.  Fair,  north- 
on  the  west  of  Knighrs  Landing  in  \  olo  County, 
Sacramento.  was  completely  submerged  by  river  water. 
The  Fair  ranch  is  not  only  protected  by  a  levee  running 
„iong  the  river-bank,  but  there  are  inner  levees  separating  it 


from  the  adjoining  ranches.  It  was  supposed  to  be  per- 
fectly protected.  But  the  levee  broke  and  admitted  water 
to  the  adjoining  Curtis  ranch.  A  strong  north  wind  began 
to  blow  toward  the  end  of  the  week,  lasting  three  days. 
The  water  was  then  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top  of 
the  Curtis  levee,  and  such  was  the  pressure  of  the 
wind  on  this  vast  body  of  shallow  water  that  it  forced  it 
over  the  levee,  and  the  Fair  ranch  was  inundated.  By  this 
means  three  thousand  acres  of  wheat,  promising  to  yield  a 
crop  estimated  at  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, were  completely  ruined.  The  Fair  estate  is  a  very 
wealthy  one,  but  even  the  most  wealthy  of  estates  can  not 
afford  to  lose  such  sums  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars  without  feeling  it.  We  hope  that  this  will  enroll  the 
heirs  of  that  estate  on  the  side  of  government  aid  for  the 
Sacramento  River.  We  notice  that  in  the  present  River 
and  Harbor  Appropriation  Bill  there  is  an  item  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  construction  of  re- 
straining works  for  the  protection  of  the  Sacramento  and 
Feather  Rivers,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  California  Debris  Commission.  It  is  not  yet  settled 
that  the  item  will  be  passed  upon  by  the  committee,  but  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  it  will,  and  we  regret  to  see  by  the  Wash- 
ington dispatches  that  it  is  due  more  to  the  efforts  of  Rep- 
resentative Hermann,  of  Oregon,  than  to  any  of  our  own 
delegation,  who,  as  usual,  have  been  engaged  in  a  violent 
wrangle  over  the  items  in  the  River  and  Harbor  Appropria- 
tion Bill.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  vast  sheets  of  water 
which  cover  the  fertile  lands  of  the  upper  Sacramento 
Valley  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  necessity  for  work  by 
the  government.  It  is  work  that  can  not  be  done  by  in- 
dividuals, by  districts,  or  by  counties.  The  streams  are 
navigable.  They  are  the  property  of  the  government. 
They  should  be  protected  by  the  government. 


The  monitor  Camanche  has  been  turned  over  by  the  Federal 
T      N  w  Government   to    the  Naval  Reserve  of  the 

of  State  of  California.     We  are  very  glad  to 

California.  jjear  jt      Now  the  members    of  the  Naval 

Reserve  can  cease  playing  at  being  toy  tars  and  become 
men-o'-wars'-men.  They  can  learn  the  drill  and  discipline 
of  a  man-of-war,  and  they  ought  to  have  some  target  prac- 
tice firing  the  monitor's  guns.  The  guns  are  only  smooth- 
bores, but  the  North  did  a  good  deal  of  work  with  smooth- 
bore guns  during  the  Civil  War.  If  the  Naval  Reserve 
boys  make  good  sailor-men,  perhaps  the  government  will  let 
them  have  some  rifled  cannon  after  awhile.  At  present,  we 
fancy  that  with  smooth-bores  they  can  shoot  fully  as  well — 
or  as  ill — as  with  rifled  guns.  Apropos,  we  have  a  sug- 
gestion to  offer.  We  observe  that  the  officers  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  are  perplexed  about  assigning  the  crew  of  the  Ca- 
manche. Only  forty  are  required,  and  two  hundred  want 
the  billets.  Let  us  suggest  to  the  officers  that  they  assign 
hammocks  first  of  all  to  the  men  who  went  up  to  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard  and  brought  the  ship  down.  They  are 
the  right  sort.  They  worked  like  genuine  blue-jackets,  and 
their  work  in  getting  up  the  mushroom  anchor  and  the  moor- 
ings and  putting  them  in  place  again  in  San  Francisco  Bay 
was  no  easy  job.  As  for  the  men  who  "missed  the  boat" 
that  morning,  and  those  others  who  tried  to  board  the  Ca- 
tnanche  from  a  tug,  and  gave  it  up,  they  are  better  suited 
to  stay  in  the  shore  quarters.  Let  them  be  the  "  reserve " 
of  the  Naval  Reserve. 


Newspaper 

Fake 

Centres. 


It  has  often  been  a  cause  of  complaint  throughout  the  press 
of  the  country  that  New  York  should  exer- 
cise a  species  of  censorship  over  news  dis- 
patches. The  head-quarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  has  always  been  at  New  York,  although  the 
Chicago  office  of  late  years  has  assumed  much  importance. 
But  the  head-quarters  of  the  United  Press  is  still  at  New 
York.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  have  often  lamented 
the  fact  that  the  news  centres  were  not  divided,  instead  of 
all  being  concentrated  in  one  city.  But  during  the  past  few 
months  a  number  of  dispatches  conceming  Cuban  affairs 
I  have  been  coming  from  other  points,  notably  from  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  It  is  unusual.  Most  of  the  dispatches 
with  those  date-lines  at  their  heads  are  purely  local  to  those 
cities.  It  is  odd  to  see  foreign  dispatches  coming  from 
those  sources.  But  judging  from  the  nature  of  their  dis- 
patches, a  transfer  from  New  York  would  not  be  desirable. 
Such  masses  of  contradictory  rubbish  as  have  been  tele- 
graphed from  Boston  and  Philadelphia  about  Cuban  matters 
have  never  before  afflicted  the  country.  In  short,  to  use  the 
language  of  the  weather  bureau,  Boston  and  Philadelphia 
ould  seem  to  be  the  cyclonic  centres  of  newspaper  faking. 


McKlNLEY 

IN  New- 
Hampshire 


If  anything  were  needed  to  show  how  irresistible  is  the 
McKinley  boom,  it  is  the  action  of  the  New 
Hampshire  convention  this  week.  That 
convention  indorsed  both  Reed  and  Mc- 
Kinley. Senator  Chandler  is  a  leader  in  New  England, 
and,  in  fact,  is  the  "boss"  of  New  Hampshire  politics. 
He  was  committed  to  Reed.  The  fact  that  his  convention 
indorsed  McKinley  as  well,  showed  that  it  ran  away  from 
him.  In  fact,  he  was  forced  to  follow  and  acquiesce. 
When  the  States  of  New  England — where  Reed's  principal 
strength  lies — are  thus  invaded  by  McKinley.  there  is  evi- 
j  dently  not  much  chance  left  for  the  Maine  man. 

I  A  lively  debate  took  place  in  the  House  of  Representatives 

I  death  od    Wednesday    of    this    week,    in    which 

J  or  Business  Bowers,    of    California,    took    first    honors. 

I  Interests.  \ye  jo  not  agree  with  his  advanced  views 

on  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  but  even  the 

most  ardent  advocates  of  a  single  gold  standard  could  not 

fail  to  be  amused  at  the  sarcastic  resolutions  introduced  by 

Bowers,  in  which  he  advocated  the  "  instant  expulsion  "  of  all 

members  seeking  to  aid  silver,  and  the  "  earnest  support " 

of  all  members  aiding  the  national  bankers  and  the  gold 

men.     When   he   was   twitted    with    the  fact  that  his  con- 


stituents might  not  understand  the  sarcasm  in  his  resolu- 
tions, he  replied  that  he  "was  willing  to  take  chances  with 
his  California  constituents,"  and  closed  by  saying  :  "  I  have 
got  a  little  tired  of  this  talk  about  'silver  cranks'  as  'men 
who  threaten  the  business  interests  of  the  country.3  You 
have  not  got  any  '  business  interests.'  They  went  to  the 
devil  long  ago  under  your  '  sound  money  system.' "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Democrats'  tariff  and  the  Demo- 
crats' financial  policy — if  they  have  any — have  nearly 
finished  the  country's  "  business  interests." 

If  any  Democrat  thinks  that  the  Republican  wave  of  last 
Republican  year  's   weakening,  he  must  be  a  Bourbon, 

Victory  in  living    in    the   mountains    of    Kentucky    or 

Rhode  island.  Tennessee.  The  election  which  has  just 
taken  place  in  Rhode  Island  shows  that  the  Democrats  are 
still  taking  the  bitter  medicine  of  defeat.  The  election  there 
on  Wednesday  of  this  week  resulted  in  a  clean  sweep  for 
the  Republican  ticket.  Governor  Lippett  was  reelected  by 
a  plurality  of  over  ten  thousand.  Not  a  Democrat  was 
elected.     The  Republican  chariot  is  still  rolling  on. 


AUBREY    BEARDSLEY'S    POEM. 


'The  Three  Musicians." 


In  noticing  the  new  English  magazine,  The  Savoy,  in  a  re- 
cent issue,  we  quoted  a  single  stanza  of  the  poem,  ,lThe 
Three  Musicians,"  by  that  weird  artist,  Aubrey  Beardsley,  who 
has  recently  turned  his  attention  to  prose  and  verse.     It  has 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  we  reproduce  it  here  in  full : 
"  Along  the  path  that  skirts  the  wood, 
The  three  musicians  wend  their  way, 
Pleased  with  their  thoughts,  each  other's  mood, 
Franz  Himmel's  latest  roundelay, 
The  morning's  work,  a  new-found  theme,  their 
breakfast,  and  the  summer  day. 

"  One's  a  soprano,  lightly  frocked 

In  cool  white  muslin,  that  just  shows 
Her  brown  silk  stockings,  gayly  clocked, 
Plump  arms  and  elbows  tipped  with  rose, 
And  frills  of  petticoats  and  things,  and 
outlines  as  the  warm  wind  blows. 

"  Beside  her  a  slim,  gracious  boy 

Hastens  to  mend  her  tresses'  fall, 
And  dies  her  favor  to  enjoy, 

And  dies  for  reclame  and  recall 

At  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna  and  St.   James's 
Hall. 

"  The  third's  a  Polish  pianist 

With  big  engagements  everywhere, 
A  light  heart  and  an  iron  wrist, 

And  shocks  and  shoals  of  yellow  hair 
And  fingers  that  can  trill  on  sixths  and  fill  begin 
with  despair. 

"  The  three  musicians  stroll  along 

And  pluck  the  ears  of  ripened  corn, 
Break  into  odds  and  ends  of  song. 

And  mock  the  wood  with  Siegfried's  horn, 
And  fill  the  air  with  Gluck,  and  fill  the  tweeded  tour- 
ist's soul  with  scorn. 

"  The  Polish  genius  lags  behind, 

And,  with  some  poppies  in  his  .hand, 
Picks  out  the  strings  and  wood  and  wind 
Of  an  imaginary  band  : 

Enchanted  that  for  once   his    men  obey   his  beat  and 
understand. 

"  The  charming  cantatrice  reclines 

And  rests  a  moment  where  she  sees 
Her  chateau's  roof  that  hotly  shines 
Amid  the  dusky  summer  trees, 

And  fans   herself,  half  shuts   her   eyes,   and  smooths 
the  frock  about  her  knees. 

"  The  gracious  boy  is  at  her  feet, 

And  weighs  his  courage  with  his  chance  ; 
His  fears  soon  melt  in  noonday  heat ; 
The  tourist  gives  a  furious  glance. 
Red  as   his   guide-book   grows,  moves  on,  and  offers 
up  a  prayer  for  France." 


One  instance  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Japanese  medical 
corps  is  noted  at  Wei-hai-wei,  where,  as  a  regiment  exposed 
to  the  sudden  action  of  the  quick-firing  guns  of  seven  ves- 
sels had  many  men  killed  and  wounded  in  a  very  few  sec- 
onds and  was  obliged  to  fall  to  the  ground  and  crawl  to 
shelter  to  escape  annihilation,  the  medical  officers,  separately 
and  accompanied  by  stretchers  and  attendants,  walked  across 
the  beach  in  the  face  of  an  incessant  hail  of  bullets,  "  and," 
says  a  recorder  of  the  event,  "  in  twenty  minutes  stretcher- 
bearers,  attendants,  and  medical  officers,  walking  quietly  and 
coolly  away,  had  removed  every  dead  and  wounded  officer 
and  man  from  the  beach,  the  Chinese  ships  having  kept  up  a 
continuous  and  terrific  fire  upon  them  all  the  time."  Their 
special  addition  to  the  armamentarium  chirurgicum  appears 
to  be  the  use  of  straw  ash,  which,  free  from  grit  and  inclosed 
in  antiseptic  gauze  bags  as  devised  by  Dr.  Kikuchi,  was  ap- 
plied as  pads  to  the  wounds  and  was  very  serviceable. 
^  •  1 

Dr.  Dover,  the  man  for  whom  Dover's  powders  were 
named,  was  the  finder  of  Alexander  Selkirk  on  his  lonely 
isle.  He  was  a  physician,  but  his  practice  not  proving 
lucrative,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  he  took  to  priva- 
teering, not  to  say  piracy,  and  retired  in  a  few  years  with  a 
profit  of  about  two  hundred  thousand  dollarss  a  much  larger 
sum  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  than  it  is  to-day.  He 
subsequently  practiced  his  profession  —  of  medicine  —  in 
London  for  many  years. 


A  New  Yorker  at  Old  Point  Comfort  recently  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  stranger  who  proved  so  pleasant  a  com- 
panion that  they  spent  the  entire  day  together.  Before  they 
separated  the  stranger  said  :  "  You  probably  are  familiar 
with  my  name.  It  is  Deacon."  "  Not  Edward  Parker 
Deacon? "said  the  New  Yorker.  "Yes,"  said  the  gentle- 
man who  shot  and  killed  Emil  Abeille  four  years  ago  in 
France,  "that  is  my  name,  and  it  is  better  known  than  I 
wish  it  were." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    NEUROTIC    WOMAN. 

Studies  of  the  Inner  Life   of  Eleonora    Duse,    Sonia    Kovalevsky, 
Marie  Bashkirtseff,  "  George  Egerton,"  and  Others- 
Feminine  Types  of  Genius. 


"  Six  Modern  Women,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of 
Laura  Marholm  Hansson,  consists  of  a  series  of  psycho- 
logical sketches,  of  which  the  subjects  are  Sonia  Kovalev- 
sky, Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Eleonora  Duse,  "George  Egerton11 
— four  names  well  known  to  English  readers — Amalie  Skrarn, 
a  Norwegian  novelist,  and  Anne  Charlotte  Edgren-Leffler, 
who  is  known  chiefly  as  the  biographer  of  Sonia  Kovalev- 
sky. The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  biographical  in  char- 
acter, nor  to  discuss  the  intellectual  life  of  these  "  six  types 
of  womanhood."  It  aims  to  lay  bare  their  individualities 
and,  above  all,  as  the  author  says  in  her  preface,  "  to  em- 
phasize the  manifestation  of  their  womanly  feelings." 

Mrs.  Hansson  has  apparently  written  her  book  to  apply 
certain  theories  which  are  expressed  freely  many  times,  and 
are  epitomized  thus  : 

A  woman  has  no  destiny  of  her  own  ;  she  can  not  have  one,  be- 
cause she  can  not  exist  alone.  Neither  can  she  become  a  destiny, 
except  indirectly  and  through  the  man.  The  more  womanly  she  is, 
and  the  more  richly  endowed,  all  the  more  surely  will  her  destiny  be 
shaped  by  the  man  who  takes  her  to  be  his  wife.  If,  then,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  average  woman,  everything  depends  upon  the  man 
whom  she  marries,  how  much  more  true  must  this  be  in  the  case  of 
the  woman  of  genius,  in  whom  not  only  her  womanhood,  but  also 
her  genius,  needs  calling  to  life  by  the  embrace  of  a  man. 

But  these  "womanly  feelings"  as  described  are  of  the 
unbalanced  and  hysterical  order  which  modern  fiction  deals 
out  in  such  generous  measure  ;  and  the  portrayal  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  Sonia  Kovalevsky,  and  the  rest,  sympathetic  as 
it  is  all  meant  to  be,  serves  only  to  heighten  the  conviction 
that  they  are  departures  from  a  sane  and  healthy  type. 
The  yearnings  which  consumed  Sonia  Kovalevsky  during 
the  latter  portion  of  her  life,  as  shown  in  the  following  ex- 
tract, present  her  in  a  decidedly  unattractive  light : 

She  yearned  for  sympathy,  for  excitement,  for  her  native  land — for 
everything,  in  fact,  which  was  denied  her. 

She  also  longed  for  something  else,  which  was  the  very  thing  that 
she  could  not  have.  She  was  seized  with  an  eager,  nervous  longing 
to  be  loved.  She  wanted  to  be  a  woman,  to  possess  a  woman's 
charm.  She  had  lived  like  a  widow  for  years  during  her  husband's 
life-time,  and  for  years  after  his  death  as  well.  As  long  as  her  math- 
ematical studies  produced  a  tension  in  her  mind,  she  asked  for  noth- 
ing better,  but  buried  herself  in  her  work,  and  was  perfectly  con- 
tented. When  she  started  being  an  authoress,  a  change  came  over 
her  character.  The  development  of  the  imagination  created  a  need 
for  love,  and  because  this  devouring  need  could  not  be  satisfied,  she 
became  exacting,  discontented,  and  mistrustful  of  the  amount  of 
affection  which  was  accorded  her.  In  her  younger  days,  she  bad 
asked  for  nothing  more  than  that  curious  kind  of  mystic  love,  known 
only  to  Russians,  which  had  run  its  course  in  mutual  enthusiasm  of  a 
purely  intellectual  and  spiritual  character.  It  was  otherwise  now. 
She  lamented  her  lost  youth,  and  the  time  wasted  in  study  ;  she  re- 
gretted the  unfortunate  talent  which  had  deprived  her  womanhood  of 
its  attractiveness.  She  wanted  to  be  a  woman,  and  enjoy  life  as  a 
woman. 

She  had  also  another  wish,  just  as  passionate  in  its  way  and  as 
difficult  of  fulfillment  as  the  former  one,  and  this  was  her  wish  to  re- 
ceive an  appointment  in  Paris.  It  was  to  a  certain  extent  fulfilled 
when  she  was  awarded  the  Prix  Bordin  on  Christmas  Eve,  1888,  on 
the  occasion  of  a  solemn  session  of  the  French  Academy  of  Science, 
in  an  assembly  which  was  largely  composed  of  learned  men.  It 
was  the  highest  scientific  distinction  which  had  ever  been  accorded  to 
a  woman,  and  from  henceforth  she  was  an  European  celebrity,  with 
a  place  in  history.  But  it  gave  her  no  pleasure.  She  was  as  com- 
pletely knocked  up  as  she  had  been  after  receiving  her  doctor's  de- 
gree. She  had  worked  day  and  night  for  days  beforehand,  and 
during  ihe  weeks  that  followed  she  took  part  in  the  social  functions 
which  were  given  in  her  honor.  She  left  no  pleasure  untasted,  and 
yet  she  was  not  satisfied,  for  by  this  time  her  yearning  for  love  had 
reached  its  highest  pitch. 

And  this  pen-picture  also  fails  to  arouse  feelings  of  ad- 
miration : 

Soma's  powerful  head,  with  the  short  hair,  massive  forehead,  and 
short-sighted  eyes  of  the  color  of  "  green  gooseberries  in  syrup  "  was 
placed  on  a  delicate,  child-like  body.  Her  chief  charm  lay  in  her 
extraordinary  liveliness  and  habit  of  giving  herself  up  entirely  to  the 
interest  of  the  moment ;  but  she  was  completely  unversed  in  the  art 
of  dress,  and  did  not  know  how  to  appear  at  her  best  ;  she  never 
gave  any  thought  to  the  subject  at  all  until  she  was  thirty  ;  and  al- 
though she  paid  more  attention  to  it  then,  she  never  learned  the 
secret.  She  aged  early,  and  a  celebrated  poet  has  described  her  to 
me  as  being  a  withered  little  old  woman  at  the  age  of  thirty.  These 
external  circumstances  stood  more  in  her  way  in  Sweden,  among  a 
tall,  fair  people,  than  would  have  been  possible  either  in  Russia  or  in 
Paris.  Between  herself  and  the  Swedish  type  there  was  a  wide  gulf 
fixed,  which  allowed  no  encouragement  to  the  finer  erotic  emotions 
to  which  she  was  very  strongly  disposed  ;  she  felt  crushed,  and  her 
impressionable,  unattractive  nature  suffered  acutely  from  being  so 
unlike  the  ordinary  victorious  type  of  beauty.  .  .  .  Sonia  Kovalevsky 
was  a  true  Russian  genius,  with  an  elastic  nature.  She  was  lavish 
and  careless  in  her  ways,  and  she  thrived  best  upon  a  torn  sofa  in  an 
atmosphere  of  tea,  cigarettes,  and  profusion  of  all  kinds — intellectual, 
spiritual,  and  pecuniary  ;  she  needed  to  be  surrounded  by  people  like 
herself,  who  were  in  sympathy  with  her. 

Another  woman  of  this  same  type,  who  combines  vigor 
of  intellect  with  a  morbid  and  self-conscious  egotism,  is 
"George  Egerton,"  the  ultra-neurotic  writer  who  has,  it 
seems,  "  struck  the  fundamental  chord  of  woman's  nature." 
She,  we  are  told,  belongs  to  "a  new  race  of  women."  They 
have  highly  developed  nerves,  with  which  they  perceive  in- 
stead of  with  their  understanding  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
other  people's  nerves,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  race  will 
soon  be  extinct,  if  this  be  an  accurate  description  : 

The  tone  of  bitter  disappointment  which  pervades  "  Discords  "  is 
the  expression  of  woman's  disappoinment  in  man.  Man  and  man's 
love  are  not  a  joy  to  her  ;  they  are  a  torment.  He  is  inconsiderate 
in  his  demands,  brutal  in  his  caresses,  and  unsympathetic  with  those 
sides  of  her  nature  which  are  not  there  for  his  satisfaction.  He  is 
no  longer  the  great  comic  animal  of  "  Keynotes,"  whom  the  woman 
teases  and  plays  with — be  is  a  nightmare  which  smothers  her  during 
horrible  nights,  a  hangman  who  tortures  her  body  and  soul  during 
days  and  years  for  his  pleasure  ;  a  despot  who  demands  admiration, 
caresses,  and  devotion,  while  her  every  nerve  quivers  with  an  op- 
posite emotion  ;  a  man  born  blind,  whose  clumsy  fingers  press  the 
spot  where  the  pain  is,  and,  when  she  moans,  replies  with  coarse,  un- 
feeling laughter,  "  Absurd  nonsense  !  " 

In  the  analysis  of  Eleonora  Duse's  art,  Mrs.  Hansson 
finds  so  much  wistfulness,  and  weariness,  and  nerves,  so 
much  "  erotic  yearning  for  the  fullness  of  life,"  that  we  are 
inclined  to  distrust  her  intuitions.  But  the  portrait  she 
draws  is  interesting  : 

A  lean  figure,  peculiarly  attractive,  though  scarcely  to  be  called 
beautiful ;  a  melancholy  face  with  a  strangely  sweet  expression,  no 


longer  young,  yet  possessed  of  a  pale,  wistful  charm  ;  la  ftmme  de 
trente  ans,  who  has  lived  and  suffered,  and  who  knows  that  life  is 
full  of  suffering  ;  a  woman  without  any  aggressive  self-confidence, 
yet  queenly,  gentle,  and  subdued  in  manner,  with  a  pathetic  voice — 
such  is  Eleonora  Duse  as  she  appeared  in  the  parts  which  she  cre- 
ated for  herself  out  of  modern  pieces.  .  .  .  Her  own  face  was  the 
only  mask  she  wore  when  I  saw  her  act.  The  expression  of  her 
features,  the  deep  lines  on  her  cheeks,  the  melancholy  mouth,  the 
sunken  eyes  with  their  large,  heavy  lids,  were  all  characteristic  of  the 
part.  She  always  had  the  same  black,  broad,  arched  eyebrows,  the 
same  wavy,  shiny  black  Italian  hair,  which  was  always  done  up  in  a 
modest  knot,  sometimes  high,  sometimes  a  little  lower,  from  which 
two  curls  always  escaped  during  the  course  of  her  acting,  because 
she  had  a  habit  of  brushing  her  forehead  with  a  white  and  rather 
bony  band,  as  though  every  violent  emotion  made  her  head  ache. 

No  jewel  glittered  against  her  sallow  skin,  and  she  wore  no  orna- 
ment on  her  dress  ;  there  was  something  pathetic  in  the  unconcealed 
thinness  of  her  neck  and  throat.  She  was  of  medium  height,  a  slen- 
der body,  with  broad  hips,  without  any  signs  of  the  rounded  waist 
which  belongs  to  the  fashionable  figure  of  the  drama.  She  wore  no 
stays,  and  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  the  slow,  graceful,  musical 
movements  of  her  somewhat  scanty  figure.  She  made  frequent 
gestures  with  her  arms  which  were  perfectly  natural  in  her,  although 
her  Italian  vivacity  sometimes  gave  them  a  grotesque  appearance. 
But  it  was  the  grace  of  her  form,  rather  than  her  gestures,  which 
called  attention  to  the  natural  stateliness  of  her  person.  As  to  her 
dresses,  they  were  not  in  the  least  fashionable,  there  was  nothing  of 
the  French  fashion-plate  style  about  them  ;  but,  then,  she  never  made 
any  attempt  to  follow  the  fashion — she  set  it.  There  was  an  antique 
look  about  the  long,  soft  folds  of  her  dress,  also  something  suggestive 
of  the  Renaissance  in  the  velvet  bodices  and  low  lace  collars. 

The  remaining  sketches,  like  those  already  quoted,  are 
pervaded  by  much  theorizing  on  the  part  of  the  author,  who 
has  a  way  of  taking  herself  very  seriously.  But  in  spite  of 
her  admiration  of  all  that  is  unadmirable  in  the  women  she 
writes  of,  and  her  persistency  in  regarding  a  woman  as  a 
psychological  study  instead  of  as  a  reasoning  member  of 
the  human  family,  the  book  is  interesting  and  the  style 
agreeably  fluent.  It  is  translated  by  Hermione  Ramsden, 
who  also  writes  an  introduction  to  the  volume. 

Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston;  price,  $1.25. 


THE  LADY  AND  HER  BRAVO. 


A  Journalistic  Collaboration  of  the  Pen  and  the  Sword-Mme.  Sev- 

erine,  the  Woman  Journalist  of  the  Lebaudy  Black-Mailing 

Case,  and  her  Champion — Her  Career  and  Methods. 


[In  our  issue  of  March  2d  we  printed,  under  the  heading  "  A 
Female  Black-Mailer,"  a  letter  from  one  of  our  Paris  correspondents, 
describing  Mme.  S£verine,  the  famous  woman  journalist  who  is 
mixed  up  in  the  Lebaudy  black-mailing  scandal  in  Paris.  The  fol- 
lowing letter  from  another  correspondent  discusses  the  same  person, 
but  from  another  point  of  view. — Eds.  | 

It  was  a  gay,  a  very  gay,  staff,  that  of  the  first  important 
socialist  journal  that  appeared  in  Paris  some  twenty  years 
ago — the  Cri  du  Peuple,  now  defunct.  The  merry  life  its 
collaborators  led  was  but  little  in  accordance  with  the  tone 
of  the  books  of  its  editor  and  founder,  Jules  Valles,  the 
author  of  bitter  and  furious  diatribes  against  hard-hearted 
society,  which  would  not  give  him  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year 
income  for  doing  nothing.  But  these  so-called  "  friends  of 
the  people  "  understood  wonderfully  well  how  to  make  money 
and  how  to  spend  it  in  a  lavish  and  merry  manner.  Such 
was  the  case  of  the  ex-Communist  Valles  and  his  associate, 
Mme.  Severine.  Almost  every  evening,  as  soon  as  the 
journal  was  compiled,  the  staff  would  hurry  into  cabs — 
these  good  democrats  despising  omnibuses — and  would  re- 
pair to  the  house  of  their  master  and  mistress — the  two 
lived  together — where  they  would  sup  merrily,  tossing  down 
champagne  and  drinking  death  and  destruction  to  the  bour- 
geois "grown  fat  by  the  sweat  of  the  people." 

At  this  epoch  Mme.  Severine  was  young,  and,  if  not  pretty, 
at  least  she  was  a  fresh,  healthy,  appetizing  blonde,  with  ten- 
dencies to  a  pleasing  embonpoint^  loving  fun  and  not  prudish, 
a  good  comrade,  and  without  prejudices  regarding  morals  or 
manners.  Married  to  a  Dr.  Gebhardt,  she  had  left  him, 
abandoning  her  son,  to  live  openly  with  Jules  Valles,  setting 
marriage  and  virtue  at  defiance  according  to  the  socialist 
doctrine. 

Her  partner  in  journalism  and  in  private  life  then  died, 
and  she  was  broken-hearted  at  his  loss,  so  her  friends  of  that 
time  affirmed.  But  as  the  amusing  epitaph,  so  often  quoted, 
said,  "  His  inconsolable  widow  continues  the  business,"  Sev- 
erine, while  continuing  to  pilot  the  Cri  du  Peuple,  judged  it 
wise  to  console  herself  besides.  She  made  a  choice  among 
her  comrades  of  a  very  handsome  fellow,  with  brown  hair, 
a  bristling  mustache,  black  eyes,  and  as  strong  as  Hercules, 
and  the  merry,  free  life  began  again. 

The  death  of  the  paper,  the  Cri  du  Peuple,  far  from  being 
disastrous  to  her,  opened  to  SeVerine  the  doors  of  fortune. 
Very  intelligent,  very  shrewd,  possessing  a  facile  and  supple 
pen,  knowing  both  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  and 
how  to  flatter  the  tastes  of  the  general  public,  she  carried 
her  "copy  "  to  divers  journals  of  the  most  opposite  opinions, 
and  signed  her  articles  under  various  pseudonyms,  but 
always  feminine  ones.  In  the  Royalist  and  Catholic  Gaulois, 
"  Rene*e  "  wrote  on  Christian  socialism  ;  in  the  Radical  papers, 
"  Severine "  upheld  those  singular  socialist  theories  which 
consist  in  villifying  and  wishing  to  ruin  the  rich  in  order 
to  exalt  and  enrich  the  poor,  and  in  crying:  "Death  to  the 
bourgeois  "  in  the  name  of  fraternal  charity.  In  the  Figaro^ 
a  Conservative  and  society  organ,  but  priding  itself  on 
skeptical  eclecticism,  she  wrote  well-turned  and  measured 
articles.  Soon  her  name  was  to  be  seen  everywhere,  and 
the  honest  bourgeois  took  pleasure  in  perusing  her  grand, 
sentimental,  and  humanitarian  phrases  which  gave  the  most 
selfish  among  them  the  illusion  of  a  platonic  magnanimity. 

However,  the  violence  with  which  Severine  expressed  her 
opinion  and  the  audacity  with  which  she  took  sides  in  pri- 
vate affairs,  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  public  by  scan- 
dals and  lawsuits,  caused  her  some  disagreeable  experiences. 
The  moment  she  saw  a  good  subject  for  an  article  in  her 
style,  she  sharpened  her  pen,  she  criticised,  vilified,  and  de- 
famed without  caring  how  much  she  wounded  honor, 
delicacy,  or  reputation.  She  has  the  unenviable  fame  of  be- 
ing the  first  female  pamphleteer  who  has  taken  advantage  of 
her  sex  to  shelter  herself  from  the  dangers  of  her  pro- 
fession, for,  in  French  journalism,  where  the  counterpoise  of 


a  virulent  pen  is  a  sword  ready  to  make  reparation,  what 
could  one  do  against  a  woman  ?  Where  the  author  of  a  de- 
famatory article  is  incapable  of  fighting  a  duel  by  reason  of 
old  age  or  ill-health,  it  is  customary  for  the  editor  of  the 
paper  to  replace  him  on  the  field,  and  those  who  employed 
Severine  incurred  a  heavy  responsibility.  So  this  ingenious 
person  devised  a  way  to  arrange  it  all :  her  "  friend," 
M.  Georges  de  Labruyere,  was  remarkably  clever  at  fen- 
cing. Every  time  that  an  article  of  Mme.  Severine  gave 
rise  to  a  protest,  this  fierce  swordsman  would  draw  himself 
up  and  say  :  "  I  am  madame's  collaborator.  You  can  send 
me  your  seconds." 

Besides  this  delectable  trade  of  a  paid  bravo — for  he  lived 
with  Severine,  and  is  said,  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  have 
earned  much  less  money  than  she — they  say  that  he  did  aid 
her  in  her  work,  however.  Very  intelligent  himself,  and 
possessing  to  an  eminent  degree  the  intuition  necessary 
for  daily  journalism,  he  rose  early,  read  all  the  morning 
papers,  and  when  his  associate  got  up  herself,  very  late,  he 
pointed  out  to  her  the  up-to-date  article  to  do,  the  which  she 
wrote  with  extreme  facility,  with  her  vigorous  style,  her  sen- 
timental rhetoric,  her  emphatic  feeling,  a  certain  triviality 
mingled  with  coarseness,  in  a  word,  with  all  the  elements  of 
her  curious  manner,  cleverly  dosed  out  in  different  propor- 
tions to  suit  the  journal  for  which  she  was  writing.  What- 
ever may  be  the  truth  of  this  secret  collaboration,  Severine 
openly  held  the  pen  and  De  Labruyere  the  sword,  the  honest 
public  naively  accepting  this  immoral  association.  Naive, 
certainly,  the  Parisian  public  has  been,  to  which,  in  a  most 
serious  manner,  Mme.  Severine — a  woman  separated  from 
a  husband  still  living,  mother  of  a  child  whom  she  has 
abandoned,  living  openly  with  a  man  who  has  replaced  an- 
other lover,  an  anarchist,  a  declared  scorner  of  all  morality 
— related  the  circumstances  of  a  private  interview  she 
averred  to  have  had  with  the  Pope,  and  —  the  public  be- 
lieved her  like  gospel  truth. 

Though  holding  to  revolutionary  doctrines,  Severine  does 
not  disdain  the  society  of  the  high  and  mighty  who  wish  to 
see  her  out  of  curiosity,  as,  for  instance,  the  Prmcesse  de 
Monaco,  who  served  her  up  as  a  rare  dish  to  her  guests  at 
the  palace,  which,  by  the  way,  provoked  some  surprise  among 
the  strait-laced  entourage  of  the  princess.  As  to  Severine's 
"  companions  and  brothers,"  who  accused  her  after  this 
event  of  being  an  "  aristo,"  she  calmed  them  by  insulting  on 
the  morrow  those  whose  bread  she  had  eaten  the  day  before. 

But  her  popularity  had  declined  for  some  time  past,  and 
the  recent  Max  Lebaudy  affair,  which  is  soon  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  Paris  courts,  has  been  a  serious  blow  to  her.  The 
fact  is  well  known  that  the  unfortunate  "  Petit  Sucrier " 
Max  Lebaudy  died  at  the  hospital  lately  a  victim  to  his  mill- 
ions, for  it  was  through  fear  of  seeming  to  do  him  a  favor 
that  the  authorities  did  not  release  him  from  military  service 
when  he  was  known  to  be  hopelessly  ill  from  consumption. 
The  attacks,  the  menaces  of  certain  journals  were  the  cause 
of  this  barbarous  treatment,  and  Severine,  the  gentle,  the 
good,  the  kind-hearted  Severine,  the  lay  sister  of  charity — 
chastity  and  poverty  apart — had  led  the  pack  by  her  virulent 
articles  against  the  poor  young  fellow,  and  public  feeling,  be- 
ing touched  by  his  lamentable  death,  took  up  arms  against 
her. 

At  this  juncture,  and  while  she  was  endeavoring  to  excul- 
pate herself,  the  facts  of  the  attempts  at  black-mailing  Max 
Lebaudy  came  out,  and  M.  de  Labruyere  was  arrested  along 
with  a  certain  number  of  other  men  accused  of  endeavoring 
to  extort  money  from  the  poor  young  millionaire.  "  Oh  ! 
tiens/"  says  the  public,  "this  explains  Mme.  Severine's 
vehement  attacks  against  him.  The  young  soldier,  robbed 
by  a  pack  of  hungry  hounds  crying  at  his  heels,  had  finally 
refused  to  pay  more,  and  he  was  attacked  by  that  pen  sup- 
posed to  be  consecrated  to  celebrating  charity  and  brotherly 
love." 

Mme.  Severine  has  just  hastened  to  declare  that  there 
was  no  journalistic  association  between  herself  and  the 
prisoner  of  Magas.  Therefore,  in  case  M.  de  Labruyere 
should  be  found  guilty,  he  will  again  gallantly  pay  the  debt 
and  serve  his  time  in  prison,  as  he  has  before  risked  the 
danger  of  sword-thrusts. 

However,  the  blow  to  Severine's  reputation  is  a  severe 
one.  Moreover,  she  who  is  so  adroit  has  committed  the 
blunder  of  quarreling  with  Rochefort,  the  redoubtable 
pamphleteer.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  show  her  up  with  a 
master  hand,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  she  will  never  quite  re- 
cover, in  spite  of  her  valiant  defense,  from  the  wounds  he 
has  inflicted  upon  her.  If  Labruyere  gets  out  of  prison 
soon,  Rochefort  will  probably  have  to  settle  an  account  with 
him  on  the  dueling-field. 

Meanwhile,  her  titled  bravo  being  shut  up,  Severine  will 
doubtless  continue  to  write,  but  editors  are  showing  her  the 
cold  shoulder.  The  comical  side  of  this  shabby  affair  is 
shown  by  people  who  swore  by  her  three  months  ago  and 
who  now  throw  her  over  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  It  is 
because  in  France  ridicule  kills,  and  Rochefort  has  baptized 
her  with  a  derisive  burlesque  name,  very  characteristic  of 
her  professional  tender-heartedness  :  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Tearful  Eye."  This  will  stick  to  her  and  cause  merriment 
for  a  long  while.  DORSEY. 

Paris,  March  9,  1896. 


.Axcident  insurance  companies  are  contemplating  putting 
an  extra  charge  for  policies  on  those  who  are  bicycle-riders, 
but  the  necessity  for  such  action  is  not  apparent,  in  view  of 
the  statistics  on  this  point  gathered  by  The  Wheel)  which 
has  examined  a  list  of '2,000  claims  allowed  by  one  of  the 
largest  companies,  and  finds  that  the  cause  was  falls  on  pave- 
ments in  531  cases;  carriage  and  wagon  accidents  number 
243  ;  there  were  117  cut  with  tools  and  glass  ;  in  96  cases, 
a  weight  of  some  sort  fell  on  the  person  injured  ;  the  bicycle 
accidents  are  76.  Thus  it  seems  that  a  person  is  seven 
times  as  liable  to  hurts  while  walking  on  the  sidewalk  as 
when  riding  a  bicycle  on  the  street,  more  than  three  times 
as  likely  to  be  hurt  in  a  wagon,  and  almost  twice  as  likely 
to  be  cut  by  glass  or  tools. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  6,  1S96. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


laine's  effects,  which   have,  by  the  way,  been  put 

under  a  judicial  seal  in  the  little  room  where  he 

Scientific  Breeding  of  Humans.  died,  consist  of  some  papers  in  a  table-drawer,  a 

Some   well-sounding   theories   for   the   improve-  (  bundle  of  manuscripts  in  a  hand  bag,  another — the 

ment  of  the  human  race,  which  will  probably  never     work  he  was  engaged  on  last— in  the  portmanteau 

be  carried  out,  are  to  be  found  in  the  little  book     which  was  presented  to  him  the  day  before  he  went 


called  "  Ye  Thoroughbred,"  whose  author  chooses 
to  style  himself  "  Novus  Homo."  Taking  as  a 
text  the  perfection  obtained  by  men  in  the  breeding 
of  the  lower  animals,  it  points  out  that  the  human 
species  is  equally  capable  of  animal  perfection. 
'■  As  no  people  would  tolerate  the  letting  loose  of 
multitudinous  rattlesnakes  upon  the  community," 
he  says,  "  so  the  day  can  not  be  far  distant  when 
human  society  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  known 
multitudinous  procreation  of  radically  diseased,  im- 
becile, or  worthless  and  injurious  low-grade  human 
animals." 

"Man  as  an  Electro-Telegraphic  Machine"  is 
another  subject  discussed,  and  in  this  chapter  the 
writer  disposes  to  his  own  satisfaction  of  all  de- 
scriptions of  psychic  manifestations. 

In  conclusion,  after  putting  forth  some  novel 
theories  on  race  development  and  offering  the 
United  States  sound  advice  on  her  laws  of  natural- 
ization and  immigration,  a  plea  is  made  for  "  a 
commercial  and  defensive  federation  of  amity 
among  all  English-speaking  people  .  .  .  which 
may  happily  lead  to  the  friendly  federation  of  the 
world."  Decidedly,  "  Novus  Homo  "  is  an  optimist. 
Published  by  the  Health  Culture  Company, 
New  York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  first  volume  of  J.  B.  Bury's  edition  of  Gib- 
bon's "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire" 
is  about  ready  in  London.  The  edition  will  com- 
prise seven  volumes,  with  exhaustive  notes  and 
appendices.  Full  fifty  years  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  publication  of  two  in  any  way  adequately 
edited  editions  of  the  great  classic  history.  It  was 
in  1839  that  Dean  Mil  man  edited  Gibbon,  and  al- 
though the  book  was  in  some  measure  re-edited  by 
Dr.  William  Smith  in  1854.  Dr.  Smith  can  scarcely 
be  commended  as  superior  in  any  way  to  the  other 
worthy  hacks  who  have  tried  their  skill  upon  the 
masterpiece. 

An  event  of  some  literary  importance  will  be  the 
publication  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  a  new 
volume  of  poems  by  Rudyard  Kipling. 

The  late  Alexander   Macmillan   left  a  personal 
estate  of  some  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars.     A 
certain  portion  of  this  money  he  left  in  trust  for  his  ' 
son,   Malcolm   Macmillan,  who  disappeared  some  ! 
years  ago,  and  of  whom  nothing  has  been  heard 
since. 

The  most  interesting  book  of  the  coming  season  I 
will   undoubtedly   be    "The   Life    and   Letters  of  , 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  which  Messrs.    Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  expect  to  publish  in  the  spring. 
Mr.  Morse,  the  well-known  biographer  and  editor  ; 
of  the  American  Statesman  Series,  is  the  author,  ' 
and  has  enjoyed  the  hearty   aid  of  Dr.  Holmes's 
family. 

Writing  in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  Clement  ' 
Scott  says  : 

"  Turning  back  to  old  books  and  plays  to  verify  the  titles   j 
of  '  True  Blue  *  and  '  The  Post  Captain,'  I  have  unearthed   : 
the  fact  that  the  plot  of  '  East  Lynne  '  has  existed  on  the 
English  stage   for  nearly  sixty  years.     The  strong  inci- 
dent of  'The  Post  Captain  *  is  that  of  a  wife  leaving  her  | 
husband,  who  fights  a  dnel  with  the  man  who  ruined  her,   j 
and,  from  the  effects  of  the  duel,  loses  his  sight.     In  the 
third  act.  the   wife  returns  to  her  home,  and  is  engaged 
as  governess  to  look  after  her  own  children  and  husband,   ' 
and  dies  penitent   and  forgiven.     Here   we   have    '  East 
Lynne  "  as  well  as  '  Miss  Multon,*  and  the  plot  dates  back 
to  1836." 

The  Lark  has  followed  the  example  of  the  Chap 
Book,  and  announces  that  hereafter  the  price  of 
single  copies  will  be  ten  cents,  and  that  advertise- 
ments will  be  accepted.  The  April  number,  con- 
cluding the  First  Book  of  the  Lark,  contains  a 
table  of  contents  for  the  year  which  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  naive  thing  it  has  published,  devoting  a 
pa^e,  "  In  Meinoriam,"  to  the  various  pen-names 
of  its  contributors,  now  for  the  first  time  unmasked. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  a  new 
story  by  Miss  F.  F.  Montresor,  entitled  "False 
Coin  or  True."  It  is  a  little  longerthan  "  The  One 
who  Looked  On,"  but  will  be  bound  in  uniform 
style. 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Lummis-Moore  writes  from  Ton- 
galoo.  Miss.,  to  correct  the  statement  that  to  Henry 
James  is  due  the  credit  of  originating  the  phrase, 
"  The  Amazing  Hardy  and  Meredith  the  Obscure." 
She  says  that  I.  Zingwill  uses  it  over  his  own  signa- 
ture in  his  "Without  Prejudice"  causerie  in  the 
February  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  preparing  for  pub- 
lication next  fall  an  entirely  new  Riverside  edition 
of  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  It 
will  comprise,  probably,  sixteen  i2mo  volumes, 
with  bibliographical  introductions  and  notes.  It 
will  contain  portraits  of  Mrs.  Stowe  and  engraved 
title-pages.  A  limited  large-paper  edition  will  con- 
tain as  a  special  feature  Mrs.  Stowe's  autograph, 
which  she  has  written  for  each  copy. 

F£lix  Regamey  is  to  publish  an  album  of  twelve 
dr.  lings — most  of  them  caricatures — which  Paul 
Verlaine  made  in  England  twenty  years  ago.     Ver- 


to  London,  and  which  was  probably  the  only  article 
of  the  kind  he  ever  possessed  ;  half  a  dozen  of  his 
clay  pipes,  and  one  of  his  pet  cigarette-holJers  in 
the  same  unpretentious  material,  two  pairs  of  eye- 
glasses, a  hat,  and  a  night-cap. 

A  Chicago  man  has  published  a  book  entitled 
"  Chimmir  Fadden  Out  West,"  in  which  Chimmie, 
Miss  Fanny,  Mr.  Paul,  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Town- 
send's  creations  figure.  In  a  preface  addressed  to 
Mr.  Townsend,  he  says  : 

"Think  not,  I  most  earnestly  request,  that  this  little 
booklet  is  designed  in  any  way  as  a  plagiarism.  .  .  .  Let 
this  explanation,  friend  Townsend,  cause  peace  and  good 
fellowship  between  thee  and  me." 

In  spile  of  his  profound  respect  for  the  man's 
nerve,  Mr.  Townsend  has  placed  the  matter  in  the 
hands  of  his  lawyers. 

The   Messrs.  Appleton   are  about  to   publish  a 

new   book  by  Miss   Kate  Sanborn,  with  the  title 

I  "  My  Literary  Zoo,"  giving  an  account  of  the  pets 

I  of  famous  persons,  as  she  says,  "from  Homer  to 

Bernhardt." 

The  home  of  the  late  Henry  C.  Bowen,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  in  Brooklyn,  is  unique  in  its  deco- 
rations : 

As  one  enters  the  hall,  he   finds  himself  surrounded  by 
birds  of  every   variety.     On   the  ceiling  there  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  congress  of  birds   to  settle   the   question 
I   which  was  the  best  bird.     The  library  table,  the  chairs, 
j  book-cases,  piano,  curtains,  and  all  the  other  articles  of 
I   furniture  and  decoration  were  made  to  his  order.     When 
I  the  decorators  came  to   the  ceiling,  they  proposed  to  put 
ideal  pictures  in  the  corners,  but  Mr.  Bowen  desired  to 
,  have  the  faces  of  his  wife  and  three  daughters  ever  before 
I  him.     The  dresses  are  ideal,  but  the  faces  are  real.     From 
;  the  ceiling  of  the  parlor,  the   faces  of  Mr.  Bowen's  four- 
,   teen  grandcbildreen  look  down  upon  the  visitor.     On  the 
\  floor  above,   in  one  of  the  rooms,   are   the  heads  of  the 
father  and  his  seven  sons   carved  in   the  furniture.     The 
historical  chamber  has  groups  representing  the  landing  of 
I  Columbus,  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Miles  Standisb, 
and  Lincoln  signing  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
while  in  the  corners  are  the  portraits  of  Standish,  Wash- 
ington. Columbus,  and  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Olive  Thorne  Miller's  new  volume,  "  Four- 
Handed  Folk,"  soon  to  be  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  is  devoted  to  various  pets  —  the 
kiDkajou,  lemur,  marmoset,  "  living  balls,"  the 
ocelot,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys. 

Italian  publishers  retain  the  copyright  on  the 
works  they  print  for  eighty  years,  after  which  the 
works  become  public  property.  The  government 
has  just  published  a  decree,  however,  that  after  the 
expiration  of  the  copyright,  the  works  shall  revert 
to  the  state,  which  will  tax  reproductions.  The 
first  important  work  to  come  under  the  new  law  is 
Rossini's  "  Barbiere  de  Siviglia,"  first  produced  in 
February,  1816,  the  rights  in  which  were  given  by 
the  composer  to  the  musical  academy  he  founded 
at  Pesaro.  Instead  of  becoming  public  property, 
the  proceeds  from  the  opera  will  go  to  the  govern- 
ment, which  will  use  them  for  the  support  of  Ros- 
sini's academy. 

Justin  McCarthy  is  writing  a  popular  biography 
of  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  He  will  also  publish 
this  year  a  three-volume  novel  and  a  collection  of 
short  stories. 

A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  records 
the  following  notable  facts  : 

"  In  1892  an  Edition  de  luxe  of  the  '  Writings  and 
Speeches  of  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland  '  was  oublished 
by  the  Cassell  Company,  simultaneously  in  London  and 
New  York,  limited  to  two  hundred  copies ;  each  copy 
numheted  and  guaranteed  as  being  strictly  according  to 
representation.  It  was.  and  is,  a  beautiful  book  ;  origi- 
nal price,  $12.50.  No  doubt  the  Hon.  Grover  Cleveland 
acquired  some  copies,  as  probably  did  also  each  of  the 
se%'eral  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  sundry  of  our  for- 
eign ministers  ;  but  the  melancholy  fact  is  that  the  book 
had  no 'go*  in  it.  Within  a  fortnight,  the  'remainder' 
of  this  idition  de  luxe,  from  No.  100  to  No.  200,  inclusive,  ' 
was  put  up  at  auction  in  this  city,  and  fetched  $1.60  per 
copy  ! — a  fall  of  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  in  three  years,  as  compared  with  the  pres- 
ent selling  price." 

This  is  odd — as  is  also  the  fact  that  the  Sun 
should  think  that  anything  could  fall  more  than 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

Stephen  Crane's  great  success,  "  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage,"  is  now  in  its  sixth  edition.  The 
Messrs.  Appleton  say  the  date  of  his  next  book 
"  is  not  fixed  upon  definitely,  but  he  has  been  re-  ' 
writing  his  story  of  '  Maggie,"  which  will  be  given 
to  the  public  perhaps  in  the  early  summer,  and 
there  will  also  be  a  volume  dealing  with  war  ex- 
periences, complementary,  as  it  were,  to  '  The  Red  \ 
Badge  of  Courage.'  " 

Bradford  Torrey's  new  book,  "Spring  Notes 
from  Tennessee,"  will  be  issued  about  the  middle 
of  April  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Another  new  book  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
Eugene  Field  is  to  be  published  at  an  early  date. 
It  will  be  called  "  The  House  :  An  Episode  in  the 
Lives  of  Reuben  Baker,  Astronomer,  and  of  his 
Wife  Alice."  The  Nation,  by  the  way,  in  reviewing 
"  The  Love-Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  says  : 

"Some  of  the  hnmor  is  overdone,  and  part  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  volume  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
Chicago  is  as  yet  still  proud  with  the  pride  of  an  over- 
grown village,  in  the  fact  that  it  counts  among  its  inhabit- 


ants persons  who  can  write  something  which  other  people 
call  literature,  and  which  will  be  'written  up'  in  the 
newspapers,  and,  best  of  all,  be  sold  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  just  as  pork  is.  The  pride  of  locality  has  puffed 
out  the  sails  of  many  a  reputation  less  deserving  than 
thai  of  Mr.  Field." 

F.  J.  Stimson  {J.  S.  of  Dale)  breaks  a  long 
silence  with  his  new  novel,  "  Pirate  Gold,"  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  will  shortly  publish.  It 
is  a  Boston  story  of  the  middle  of  the  century. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  in  press  a  new  vol- 
ume of  stories,  to  be  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Cinderella,  and  Other  Stories."  Among  these  is 
a  new  Van  Bibber  story. 

The  London  Spectator  says  that  Stephen  Crane's 
realistic  treatment  of  a  battle  in  "  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage  "  is  more  effective  than  Tolstoy's  efforts 
in  the  same  line. 

Gilbert  Parker's  "Seats  of  the  Mighty"  and 
Mrs.  Coles's  (Sara  Jeannette  Duncan)  "  His 
Honour  and  a  Lady."  which  have  both  been  run- 
ning serially,  will  soon  be  published  in  book-form 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

In  the  retirement  of  Georges  Charpentier,  the 
French  book  trade  will  lose  its  most  public-spirited 
and  disinterested  friend.  Eugene  Fasquelle  has 
succeeded  to  the  management  of  the  firm. 


VERSES    FROM    NEW    BOOKS. 


The  Prisoner. 
A  man's  skull  is  his  life-long  jail; 

Behind  its  prison  bars. 
From  its  eye-windows,  doth  the  soul 

Peep  at  Lhe  earth  and  stars  ; 
But  unlike  jails  of  wood  or  stone. 
Its  prisoner  ever  dwells  alone. 

Though  through  its  front  doors  perfumed  gales 
Are  blown  from  glens  of  gladness, 

And  through  its  back  doors  music  strains 
Roll  in  in  waves  of  madness, 

And  though  he  hear  and  heed  each  tone, 

The  prisoner  still  must  dwell  alone. 

Though  past  the  windows  of  the  jail 
Sweep  scenes  of  solemn  splendor, 

And  through  the  doors  float  hymns  of  joy. 
Or  dirges  deep  and  tender, 

The  prisoner  hears  the  mirth  and  moan, 

But  in  his  jail  he  dwells  alone. 

No  lover  ever  knows  the  soul 

He  loves  in  all  its  sweetness ; 
The  fullest  love,  however  strong. 

Is  marred  by  incompleteness  ; 
No  heart  Is  ever  fully  known, 
The  prisoner  ever  dwells  alone. 
-Sam  W.  Foss  in  "  Whiffs  frotn  Wild  Mcatfows." 


The  Moon-Trail. 
The  moon-trail  shtneth  across  the  sea. 
And  stretcheth  off  to  a  far  countree 
In  the  realms  of  the  old  romantic  moon, 
Where  evening  is  morning,  and  midnight  noon  \ 
Then  lovers  away  on  the  bright  moon-trail, 
Each  happy  two  with  a  tiny  sail, 
In  a  silver  waste  with  stars  above, 
And  nothing  to  do  but  love  and  love. 

The  great  kind  moon  like  a  sphere  of  light 
Swings  down  to  the  rim  of  the  sea  each  night, 
Finding  ever  some  bark  with  a  happy  crew. 
Bringing  all  the  world  though  it  brings  but  two. 

Then  lovers  away  on  the  bright  moon-trail ; 

Soft  breezes  are  sighing  to  fill  your  sail ; 

There  are  stars  beneath  and  stars  above. 

And  nothing  to  do  but  love  and  love. 

The  moon-trail  lighteth  the  sea  of  life 
For  lover  and  maiden,  lover  and  wife, 
And  it's  joy  to  sail  down  its  shimmery  way, 
Just  two  together,  forever  and  aye. 

Then  lovers  away  on  the  bright  moon-trail, 
Each  happy  twain  with  a  tiny  sail, 
For  there's  naught  so  sweet  in  heaven  above 
Or  the  earth  beneath  as  to  love  and  love. 

—George  Horton  in  "  In  Unknown  Seas." 


Off  Georges  Banks. 
Off  Georges  Banks  the  sun  went  down 

In  crimson  splendor  gleaming. 
As  past  the  bar  a  vessel  sailed 

With  graceful  pennant  streaming; 
And  in  her  wake  across  the  blue 
A  stormy  petrel  flew. 

Then  from  their  ambush  crept  the  winds 

To  wake  each  sweeping  billow  ; 
And  in  their  grasp  the  strong  masts  shook 

Like  slender  twigs  of  willow, 
And  struck  by  whips  of  foaming  spray 
The  good  ship  bore  away. 

Through  darkling  clouds  the  lightning  clove 

A  jagged  path  asunder  ; 
And  in  the  gloomy  vaults  o'erhead 

Deep  rolled  the  sullen  thunder; 
While  high  above  unnumbered  graves 
Up  leaped  the  hungry  waves. 

Gray  rose  the  dawn,  and  dreamily. 
As  though  'twist  sleep  and  waking ; 

Low  lapped  the  waves,  as  on  the  rocks 
Their  long,  green  lines  were  breaking  ; 

And  in  the  changing  sky  afar, 

Paled  out  a  single  star. 

Then  seaward  from  the  lonely  reefs 

The  sun  came  up  all  slowly, 
His  first  beams  touched  a  white,  white  face, 

Among  the  sea-weed  lowly, 
A  dead  face  lashed  to  floating  planks 
Drowned  there — off  Georges  Banks. 

— Ernest  McGaffey  in  "  Poems'' 


Ivory 
Soap 

It  Floats 

"  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  mem- 
ory dear"  is  the  motto  for  ordi- 
nary soaps. 

Ivory  Soap  is  always  in  sight  and 
is  not  wasting  at  the  bottom  of  the 


tub. 
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HOUGHTON,   MIFFLIN  &  CO.'S 

NEW   BOOKS. 


The  Supply  at  Saint 
Agatha's. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  Author  of  "A 
Singular  Life,"  "  The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  Printed 
on  deckle-edge  paper  of  high  quality,  and  artist- 
ically bound  in  cloth  with  a  distinctive  cover  de- 
sign by  Mrs.  Whitman.  With  illustrations. 
Square  i2rao,  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest,  most  suggestive,  most 
illuminating  of  all  the  stories  Miss  Phelps  has  written. 
The  setting  of  the  story  is  vigorous  and  skillful,  the  nar- 
rative is  engrossingly  interesting,  and  the  revelation  of 
the  "  Supply  "  at  once  startles  and  uplifts.  The  book  is 
every  way  artistic,  and  is  admirable  for  an  Easter  gift. 

Kokoro  :  Hints  and  Echoes 
of  the  Japanese  Inner  Life. 

By  Lafcadio  Heakn,  author  of  "Glimpses  of 
Unfamiliar  Japan,"  "  Out  of  the  East,"  etc. 
A  noticeably  beautiful  book.  i6mo,  gilt  lop 
$1.25. 

This  book,  by  a  very  keen  observer  and  brilliant 
writer,  deals  largely  with  tendencies  and  traits  illus- 
trated, if  not  developed,  by  the  war  between  Japan  aod 
China  ;  and  it  is  thus  a  valuable  contribution  toward  a 
just  appreciation  of  the  Japan  of  to-day. 

Joan  of  Arc. 

By  Francis  C.  Lowell.  Large  crown  8vo,  gilt 
top,  bound  in  handsome  library  style,  $2.00. 

A  book  comprising  the  fruits  of  deep,  impartial  study 
of  the  unique  career  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Mr. 
Lowell's  review  of  the  trial  gains  great  value  from  his 
experience  as  a  lawyer,  and  the  whole  book  possesses 
great  value  and  interest. 


Bayard  Taylor. 


In  the  series  of  American  Men  of  Letters.  By 
Albert  H.  Smyth.  With  a  Portrait.  i6mo, 
gilt  top,  $1.25. 

This  is  a  careful,  appreciative,  sympathetic  account  of 
the  literary  career  of  Bayard  Taylor,  whose  large  and 
diversified  achievements  entitle  him  to  a  highly  honor- 
able place  in  the  ranks  of  American  writers. 

The  Parson's  Proxy. 

A  Novel.  By  Kate  W.  Hamilton,  author  of 
"  Rachel's  Share  of  the  Road."     i6mo,  $1.25. 

A  vigorous,  readable  novel  of  the  Southern  mountain 
region.  The  hero  is  a  rough  native  who  injures  the 
parson,  atones  for  his  wrong  by  taking  the  parson's  place, 
and  makes  a  supreme  sacrifice  in  his  behalf.  There  is 
much  in  the  story  to  engage  the  reader's  interest  and 
admiration. 


Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid^  by 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Lafcadio  Hearn's  New  Book  on  Japan. 
Japan  has  bewitched  Lafcadio  Hearn.  The  fact 
is  more  apparent  than  ever  in  his  latest  book, 
"  Kokoro,"  a  word  which  he  translates  as  "the 
heart  of  things,"  and  whose  meaning  he  reaches 
still  more  closely  in  the  sub-title,  "  Hints  and 
Echoes  of  Japanese  Inner  Life."  It  is  curious, 
and  it  is  disheartening,  too,  to  find  how  completely 
he  is  identifying  himself  with  these  Oriental  peo- 
ple. Essentially  a  dreamer  and  an  emotionalist, 
he  is  developing  in  only  one  direction,  and  in  thus 
deliberately  making  an  alien  of  himself,  he  is  cut- 
ting himself  off  from  sympathy  with  his  own  race. 
The  book,  which  is  made  up  of  scattered  papers, 
contains  some  vivid  sketches  of  real  incidents ; 
many  old  tales  told  with  the  inimitable  art  of  which 
he  has  the  mastery,  yet  lacking  the  power  to  stir, 
because  of  their  tendency  toward  Japanese  modes 
of  feeling,  and  in  addition  to  these,  a  number  of 
studies  on  the  sources  of  the  national  develop- 
ment. 

Two  of  these  latter,  "The  Genius  of  Japanese 
Civilization"  and  "A  Glimpse  of  Tendencies," 
contain  some  striking  paragraphs  on  the  growth  of 
Japanese  power,  its  causes  and  future  results.  The 
superiority  of  the  Japanese  workman  over  his 
Western  competitor  is  elaborately  maintained. 
The  facility  with  which  Japan  has  learned  of  the 
foreigner  who  came  seeking  fortune  at  her  shores 
is  dwelt  on  at  length,  There  is  much  that  goes  to 
prove  that  things  are  drifting  toward  "  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  national  ideal— Japan  only  for  the  Jap- 
anese." 

The  absorption  of  the  author  into  the  country  of 
his  adoption,  though  apparent  throughout,  is  no- 
where more  manifest  than  in  his  essays  on  the 
Shinto  forms  of  belief.  It  is  in  such  passages  as 
these  that  his  fancy  wanders  farthest  afield  and  is 
most  difficult  to  follow  : 

*'  The  real  theory  of  spontaneous  generation  (not  the 
theory  of  organized  life  beginning  in  bottled  infusions, 
but  of  the  life  primordial  arising  upon  a  planetary  sur- 
face) has  enormous— nay,  infinite  spiritual  significance. 
It  requires  the  belief  that  all  potentialities  of  life,  and 
thought,  and  emotion  pass  from  nebula  to  universe,  from 
system  to  system,  from  star  to  planet  or  moon,  and  again 
back  to  C]  clonic  storms  of  atomicity  ;  it  means  that  ten- 
dencies survive  sun-burnings — survive  all  cosmic  evolu- 
tions and  disintegrations.  The  elements  are  evolutionary 
products  only  ;  and  the  difference  of  universe  from  uni- 
verse must  be  the  creation  of  tendencies — of  a  form  of 
heredity  too  vast  and  complex  for  imagination." 

Surely  it  is  not  in  such  polysyllabic  mysticism  as 
this  that  we  are  to  look  for  Lafcadio  Hearn's 
highest  development. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  South  Before  the  War. 

"  Southern  Sidelights,"  by  Edward  Ingle,  the 
latest  volume  of  the  Library  of  Economics  and 
Politics  edited  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  aims  to  give  a 
picture  of  life  in  the  South  during  the  generation 
before  the  war,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  that  period.  The  picturesque  ad- 
juncts often  used  to  stir  the  imagination  are  not  re- 
sorted to,  a  sober  and  accurate  outline  being  given 
of  the  condition  of  the  people  of  each  class  and  of 
the  influences  that  molded  them.  The  distribution 
and  character  of  the  population,  the  educational 
facilities,  and  the  reasons  which  brought  about 
many  conditions  which  varied  from  the  North  are 
entered  into ;  and  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
other  phases  of  industry  are  considered. 

The  institution  of  slavery  and  the  trend  of  feel- 
ing which  brought  about  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States  is  also  discussed,  though  of  these 
the  author  has  made  secondary  topics. 

Numerous  statistics  are  given,  the  value  of  fig- 
ures being  specially  emphasized.  The  appendix 
contains  many  tables  where  information  on  the 
various  topics  discussed  in  the  volume  is  put  into  a 
concise  form.  The  work  is  of  a  solid  character, 
and  will  be  useful  to  those  looking  for  accurate  in- 
formation rather  than  to  the  seeker  after  popular 
history. 

Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 

Modern  Methods  of  Flirtation. 

"  The  Light  that  Lies,"  by  Cockburn  Harvey, 
relates  the  difficulties  experienced  by  an  engaged 
young  man  who  is  at  the  same  time  carrying  on  a 
flirtation  with  a  married  woman  and  with  a  widow. 
The  story  is  told  almost  entirely  in  the  form  of 
dialogue,  the  scene  shifting  rapidly  from  one 
charmer  to  another,  and  it  is  apparently  intended 
as  a  satire  on  modern  methods  of  flirtation.  The 
idea,  though  not  new,  might  make  a  readable 
book  if  well  handled.  But  the  transcript  of  the  vapid 
inanities  exchanged  during  seaside  and  steamer- 
chair  flirtations  is  altogether  too  literal,  and  has 
neither  sparkle  nor  liveliness.  The  frequent 
"damns"  with  which  the  young  man  interlards 
his  conversation  form  a  trick  too  hoary  with  age  to 
raise  a  laugh,  and  make  a  very  feeble  substitute  for 
vivacity. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Japan's  History,  Literature,  and  Art. 
An    American    and    a   Japanese    writer,    Roger 
Riordan  and  Tozo  Takayanagi,  are  the  joint  au- 
thors of  a  decided  addition   to   books  on  Japan, 


called  "  Sunrise  Stories."  The  aim  of  the  work  is 
to  give  an  insight  into  Japanese  literature,  from  its 
beginnings  in  myths  and  legends,  down  to  the  close 
of  feudalism  in  1867.  The  authors  disclaim  any 
desire  at  solid  instruction  in  their  work,  professing 
to  deal  "  more  with  fancy  than  with  fact,  with  the 
brilliant  and  amusing  surface,  all  foam  and  glitter, 
rather  than  with  what  may  lie  below,  whether 
weeds  or  pearls." 

But  though  only  a  glance  over  a  wide  expanse, 
the  book  is  a  very  satisfying  one.  Its  plan  of  con- 
struction is  clear  and  well  arranged.  Dividing  the 
history  of  the  country  into  four  great  periods,  the 
literature  which  naturally  accompanies  each  epoch 
is  described,  and  examples  given  without  stint. 
Myths  and  legends,  poems,  dramas,  and  novels  are 
each  dwelt  on  in  turn.  "  It  is  a  literature  of  form 
without  much  substance,"  says  the  preface,  "and 
when  pressed  into  the  mold  of  a  foreign  language, 
its  peculiar  beauties  are  apt  to  disappear  like  the 
opal  tints  from  a  squeezed  jelly-fish."  But  in  spite 
of  these  elusive  qualities,  the  translations  are  ren- 
dered with  delicacy  and  grace  and  are  imbued  with 
the  true  Japanese  spirit. 

The  literature  and  art  of  Japan  belong  essen- 
tially together,  and  the  former  has  heretofore  been 
disproportionately  neglected.  "Sunrise  Stories" 
should  be  a  pleasant  and  popular  source  of  en- 
lightenment. 

The  concluding  chapter,  which  contains  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  nation  at  its  present  stage  of 
development,  is  interesting  as  giving  an  insight, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  native,  into  the  national 
character  and  modes  of  thought. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  S*-5°« 

An  Inconvenient  Husband. 

"  Phyllis  of  Philistia,"  by  Frank  Frankfort  Moore, 
begins  with  apartie  carrie.  Phyllis  is  engaged  to 
a  controversial  clergyman,  and  Ella  and  Herbert 
are  two  worldly  people  who  love  one  another 
madly  with  only  a  husband  as  an  impediment  in 
the  way  of  their  happiness.  The  story  devotes 
itself  to  swinging  things  around,  so  that  in  the  end 
the  parts  are  reversed.  Phyllis  rejects  her  clergy- 
man, because  he  has  written  a  book  tending  toward 
the  disestablishment  of  the  church,  and  she  falls  in 
love  with  Herbert,  who  reciprocates.  The  incon- 
venient husband  dies,  leaving  his  wife  and  the 
clergyman  joint  trustees  of  a  new  church,  and  they 
decide  that  their  position  will  be  immeasurably 
strengthened  by  marriage. 

All  the  turns  of  fate  are  decidedly  cut  and  dried, 
and  the  hands  of  the  author  pulling  the  strings 
which  regulate  the  affections  of  his  puppets  are 
plainly  discernible.  But  the  story  is  amusing 
enough  in  a  light  way,  though  it  is  well  to  turn  the 
pages  rapidly  when  the  clergyman  enters.  His 
speech  of  protest  when  Phyllis  rejects  him  covers 
four  solid  pages  of  very  hard  reading. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


New  Publications. 
The  interesting  series  of  studies  of  "  Types  of 
American  Character "  which  Gamaliel  Bradford, 
Jr.,  has  been  contributing  to  one  of  the  magazines, 
have  been  collected  and  are  issued  in  a  handy 
little  volume  ;  they  include  "  The  American  Pessim- 
ist," "The  American  Idealist,"  "The  American 
Epicurean,"  "  The  American  Philanthropist," 
"The  American  Man  of  Letters,"  "The  Ameri- 
can Out  of  Doors,"  and  "The  Scholar."  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  Old  Stories  of  the  East,"  by  James  Baldwin,  a 
little  book  designed  for  supplementary  school  read- 
ing, is  something  which  has  long  been  needed.  It 
consists  of  twelve  stories  taken  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment and  put,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  form  of  a 
continuous  narrative.  The  English  is  good,  and 
the  plan  of  early  familiarizing  children  with  Bible 
stories  as  literature  is  an  excellent  one.  The  fre- 
quent omission  of  the  well-known  Hebrew  names 
and  the  substitution  of  the  English  equivalents  is  a 
mistake,  however.  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  45  cents. 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Guillotine,"  by  Harold 
Spender,  is  a  semi-historical  romance  of  French 
revolutionary  times.  It  relates  the  story  of  Bertrand 
Louvier,  a  fervent  Jacobin  who  voted  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  and  Elise  Duplay.  They  are 
separated  by  the  decree  of  Robespierre,  who  him- 
self wants  to  marry  Elise  and  secure  her  promise 
on  condition  that  he  will  save  Louvier  from  the 
guillotine.  The  book  bears  a  resemblance  in  scenes 
and  incidents  to  the  many  tales  which  have  been 
written  of  these  troubled  times,  and  has  not  origi- 
nality or  force  enough  to  give  it  individuality.  The 
attempted  pen-picture  of  Robespierre  is  but  faintly 
outlined,  and  the  estrangement  of  the  lovers  after 
his  fall  seems  out  of  keeping  with  their  characters. 
Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  Dundonald,"  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Fortescue, 
one  of  the  English  Men  of  Action  series,  is  a  brief 
but  admirable  biography  of  Admiral  Cochrane, 
afterwards  Lord  Dundonald.  The  work  makes 
clear  the  causes  which  rendered  his  life  a  compara- 
tive failure,  in  spite  of  his  fame  as  a  seaman.  A 
man  of  honor,  a  naval  genius  second  only  to  Nel-  ' 


son,  with  a  long  list  of  brilliant  exploits  recorded 
against  his  name,  he  was  yet  dismissed  from  the 
service  and  only  recalled  after  a  lapse  of  years.  In 
a  clear  and  temperate  narrative,  which  relates  the 
events  of  his  life,  the  peculiarities  of  character  and 
the  combative  spirit  which  brought  about  his  re- 
verses are  forcibly  portrayed.  In  addition  to  its  in- 
terest as  biography,  the  work  forms  a  chapter  of 
English  naval  history  during  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"A  Rich  Man's  Daughter,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rid- 
dell,  has  rather  a  bitter  flavor.  The  hero  is  an 
irascible  and  pessimistic  young  doctor  whose  prac- 
tice is  confined  to  "  shilling  patients,"  and  who  has 
ambitious  dreams  which  are  never  realized.  He 
secretly  marries  a  procrastinating  and  feeble-willed 
girl,  hoping  that  her  wealthy  father  will  advance 
his  fortunes.  But  she  is  too  timorous  to  break 
the  news  to  her  father,  and  an  estrangement  fol- 
lows between  husband  and  wife.  It  is  impossible 
to  sympathize  with  either,  for  though  they  are 
human  enough  in  their  weaknesses,  neither  is 
likeable.  Everybody  in  the  book,  in  fact,  is  de- 
pressingly  weak  or  selfish  except  one,  and  he  is  in- 
sipidly good.  The  book  is  not  without  skill  in 
character  study,  but  the  story  is  loosely  hung  to- 
gether, and  is  hardly  exhilarating  reading.  Pub- 
lished by  the  International  News  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


The  enormous  amount  of  wood  now  used  for 
making  paper  every  year  may  be  judged  from  the 
fact  that  a  Paris  newspaper,  the  Petit  Journal, 
which  has  a  circulation  of  over  a  million  copies  a 
day  and  is  printed  on  wood-pulp  paper,  consumes 
in  a  twelvemonth  r20,ooo  fir-trees  of  an  average 
height  of  66  feet.  This  is  said  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  annual  thinning  of  25.000  acres  of  forest. 
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Hypnotism,  Mesmerism, 
and  the  New  Witchcraft. 

By  Ernest  Hart,  formerly  Surgeon  to  the 
West  London  Hospital,  and  Ophthalmic 
Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  London. 
With  20  Illustrations.  New  edition,  en- 
larged and  revised.  With  new  chapters  on 
"The  Eternal  Gullible"  and  "The  Hyp- 
notism of  Trilby."     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"Dr.  Hart  is  Dot  an  enemy  of  the  spiritual,  but  he 
gives  ground  to  neither  the  supernatural  nor  the  preternat- 
ural whea  he  can  help  it.  His  state  of  mind  is  generally 
impartial."— Chicago  Post. 

"  Mr.  Hart  holds  it  as  proved  beyond  all  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  hypnotic  condition  is  an  admitted  clinical 
fact,  and  declares  that  the  practice  of  hypnotism,  except  by 
skilled  physicians,  should  be  forbidden.  He  affirms  its 
therapeutic  uselessness,  and  condemns  the  practice  be- 
cause of  the  possibilities  of  social  mischiefs.  .  .  .  His 
personalexperiences  in  the  '  New  Witchcraft '  enable  him 
to  exercise  a  critical  cherk  on  the  wild  theories  and  un- 
supported assert  on*  of  Libera."— Philadelphia  Ledgtr. 

A  Flash  of  Summer. 

By  Mrs.  W.  K,  Clifford,  author  of  "  Love 
Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman."  "  Aunt 
Anne,"  etc.  No.  189,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Mrs.  Clifford's  rank  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
writers  of  modern  literary  London  is  known  to  all 
readers.  This  novel  is  regarded  as  a  work  of  espe- 
cial strength. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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MITFORD,  W.  History  of  Greece.  10  vols., 
8vo.  large  tvpe,  full  calf.     Cadell,  1820.       $15.00 

HUME,  SMOLLETT,  and  HUGHES. 
History  of  England  from  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  1835.  17  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  London, 
1836.  $20.00 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA.  Complete 
works.  3  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  London, 
1801.  $5-oo 

BOMILLT,  SIR  SAMUEL.  Memoirs  and 
correspondence.  3  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  Murray, 
1840.  $5-75 

JOHNSON,  SAMUEL.  Complete  works. 
12  vols.,  8vo,  full  diced  calf.  London, 
1820.  $"-7S 

HUME  and  SMOLLETT.  History  of  En- 
gland. 13  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  London, 
1823.  "  $12-75 

SMYTH,  W.  Lectures  on  Modern  History.  2 
vols.,  8vo,  full  calf,  by  Hayday.  Pickering, 
1840.  $4-25 

CLARENDON.  History  of  the  Rebellion  and 
Civil  Wars  in  England.  8  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf. 
Oxford,  r826.  $20.00 

JA3IES,  WILLIAM,  Naval  History  of  Great 
Britain.  6  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf.  London, 
1826.  $10.00 

MERIVALE,  C.  History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire.  7  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf.  London, 
r852.  $30.00 

BACON,  FRANCIS.  Works,  edited  by 
Spedding.  8  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf.  London, 
1858.  $28.50 

KNIGHT,  CHARLES.  Popular  History  of 
England.  Numerous  fine  steel  engravings  and 
illustrations.  8  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  Lon- 
don. $25.00 

IRVING.  Life  and  Voyages  of  Columbus.  4 
vols.,  full  calf.     London,  1828.  $7-5o 

MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES.  Miscellane- 
ous Works.  3  vols.,  8vo,  half  calf.  London, 
1846.  $6.00 

GUIZOT,  F.  Memoirs  to  Illustrate  the  History 
of  My  Own  Time.  4  vols.,  8vo,  half  morocco. 
Scarce.     London,  1858.  $t7.oo 

TICKNOR,  GEORGE.  History  of  Spanish 
Literature.  3  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  London, 
1855.  $15-00 

LONG,  GEORGE.  Decline  of  the  Roman 
Republic.  5  vols.,  8vo,  half  morocco.  London, 
1864.  $17-5° 

MILLER,  JOHN.  Historical  View  of  the  En- 
gbsh  Government.  5  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf,  bound 
by  Hayday.    London,  1818.  $7-50 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS.  Miscellaneous  Works, 
with  life.  6  vols.,  8vo,  full  tooled  calf.  Edin- 
burgh. 1811.  $ro.50 

LE  SAGE  Gil  Bias.  Translated  by  Smollett. 
Elegant  engTavings.  3  vols.,  8vo,  full  tree  calf, 
rebacked.     London,  1802.  $1500 


LOCKE,  JOHN.  Complete  Works.  10  vols., 
8vo,  full  mottled  calf.     London,  i8r2.  $10.00 

STAELS,  MME.  DE.  French  Revolution.  3 
vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.     London,  r8r8.  $c  7e 

OXFORD  ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  Com- 
plete set  of  these  valuable  and  finely  printed  edi- 
tions. 44  vols.,  8vo,  full  calf.  London,  1825, 
=><:•  $120.00 

DODSLEY'S    COLLECTION    OF     OLD 
PLAYS.     12  vols.,  crown  8vo,  full  calf.     Lon- 
don, 1780.  $15.00 
ROUSSEAU,    J.    J.     Eloisa.    4   vols.,   crown 
8vo,  full  calf.     London,  1784.  $7.50 
MILL,    JAMES.      History    of    British    India. 
Map.       6     vols.,     8vo,     full     calf.       London, 
l82°-                                                                    $t2.oo 
MILMAN,  H.    H.    The  History  of  Christian, 
ity.      3   vols.,  8vo,   full  mottled  calf.     Murray, 
l863-                                                                    $T5.oo 
CHILLING  WORTH,  W.    Works.     3  vols. 
8vo,  full  calf.     Oxford,  1838.                           «ro  00 
HALL,  ROBERT.     Works.    3  vols.,  8vo,  full 
calf.     London.  1873.                                          57  50 
THE      ARABIAN      NIGHTS'      ENTER- 
TAINMENTS.    Translated  by    Edward    W. 
Lane.     Many  hundred  engravings  on  wood  from 
designs  by  Harvey.     3  vols.,  half  calf,  London, 
l877-                                                                    $15.00 
THE      STRATFORD      SHAKSPEARE. 
Edited  by  Charles  Knight.     10  vols,  i6mo,  half 
calf.     London,  1856.                                         512  co 
RUSSELL,  DR.    History  of  Modern  Europe. 
4  vols..  8vo.  full  calf.     London,  1850.           $ro.oo 
KIRKE,  J.  F.     History  of  Charles  the  Bold. 
3    vols.,    8vo,     full    polished    calf.      London, 
1863.                                                               $20.00 
WILKINSON.   Ancient  Egyptians.    Thousands 
of  illustrations.     Best  Edition.     3  vols.,  8vo,  full 
calf.     London,  1878.                                        $35.00 
LARDNER.      Museum    of    Science    and    Art. 
Numerous  illustrations.      6  vols.,  crown  8vo,  half 
morocco.     London,  r854.                                  «6  00 
HOGARTH,  WILLIAM.    Works,  in  a  series 
of   one  hundred   and   fifty  steel  engravings.     2 
vols.,    small   4to,    full    rolled    calf,    gilt    edges. 
London.                                                              ci~  co 
GALLENGA,  ANTONIO.     History  of  Pied- 
mont.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo,   half  calf.     London, 
l855-                                                                      $6.00 
JAMES,  G.  P.  R.     Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.    4 
vols.,  8vo.  full  calf.     London,  r8.|2.                $8.00 
LINGARD,     JOHN.      History    of    England. 
Second   Edition.     10   vols.,  half  calf.     London, 
_i?23-                                                                    $25.00 
BEARD,    THOS.      Theatre   of   Gods  Judg- 
ment.    Square   crown    8vo,    full   calf.     London, 
1632.                                                                      *e  00 
HUARTES,  JUAN.     Tryal  of  Wits,  translated 
by  Mr.  Bellamy.     Crown  8vo,  full  calf.     London, 
J«98-                                                                      $2.50 
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Few  plays  adapted  from  popular  books  survive 
their  first  few  seasons.  They  enjoy  a  sitccls 
d'occaston  and  are  then  laid  away  on  the  shelf, 
with  the  other  toys  of  which  the  public  has  tired. 
There  are  two  great  exceptions  to  this  rule,  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  "  and  "  Caraille."  The  former  is  be- 
ginning to  show  the  wear  and  tear  of  nearly  forty 
years  upon  the  boards.  Its  hold  upon  the  public 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  had  great  merit  as  a 
drama,  and  it  presented  the  main  features  of  a 
book  that  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  outbursts 
of  righteous  indignation  that  light  literature  has 
given  to  the  world. 

Very  few  of  the  other  popular  novelists  have 
seen  the  creatures  of  their  imagination  strut  and 
fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage.  Bulwer,  with  all 
his  dramatic  talent,  never  dramatized  his  own 
books.  Adaptations  of  "  Bleak  House  "  and  ••  David 
Copperfield  "  were  once  played,  but  are  now  dead. 
Charles  Reade,  with  all  his  passion  for  the  stage, 
has  created  only  one  figure  that  has  kept  its  place 
beyond  the  footlights.  "  Camille "  still  reigns 
where  she  has  reigned  since  her  author  trans- 
planted her  from  the  pages  of  a  novel  to  the  centre 
of  a  play.  With  all  her  fragility  and  delicacy,  she 
has  lots  of  life  in  her  yet,  and  will  continue  to 
cough  and  weep  and  die  well  into  the  next  century. 

The  drama  of  Dumas  fils  entirely  outshone  the 
story  from  which  it  was  adapted.  People  no  more 
read  "  La  Dame  aux  Cameras  "  now  than  they  do 
"Evelina"  or  "Sir  Charles  Grandison."  To 
Dumas  pi  re  has  been  awarded  the  glory  of  a  post- 
humous fame  and  popularity,  if  not  what  it  was  in 
the  roaring  forties,  at  least  as  great  as  that  of  his 
illustrious  contemporary  and  master.  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  The  Wizard  of  the  North  and  the  elder 
Dumas  are  to-day  the  recognized  masters  of  ro- 
mantic narrative.  While  romance  lives  in  the  hu- 
man heart  their  books  will  stand  on  the  library 
shelves,  free  of  dust,  ragged  and  worn,  and  the  soul 
of  the  real  reader — he  who  reads  for  the  story — will 
rejoice  in  the  opulence  and  splendor  of  their  genius. 

It  is  through  his  books,  not  his  dramas,  that 
Dumas  pire  is  known  to  us  here.  The  wild  vogue 
once  enjoyed  by  "  Antony"  and  "Teresa"  is  gone 
with  the  crinoline  and  the  shirt-frill.  The  Byronic 
hero,  whose  code  of  morals,  according  to  Macaulay, 
was  to  love  his  neighbor's  wife  and  hate  his  neigh- 
bor, is  no  more  to  our  modern  taste  than  his  sweet- 
heart, that  languishing  creature  with  the  drooping 
shoulders,  whose  limpid  blue  eyes  "  liked  what  e'er 
they  looked  on  and  her  looks  went  everywhere." 
They  were  great  plays  in  their  day,  those  early 
Dumas  dramas,  legitimate  forerunners  of  "  Camille  " 
and  "  Denise."  But  we  know  nothing  of  them  here 
'—and  nothing,  also,  of  the  sparkling,  exquisite 
comedies  that  came  from  that  same  brilliant  pen. 
Antony,  with  the  shadow  of  all  sorts  of  injustices 
and  blights  darkening  his  lofty  brow,  is  a  bore  ; 
but  the  Due  de  Richelieu,  with  all  the  wit,  and 
polish,  and  brilliance  of  the  great  noble  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  is  as  haughtily  convincing,  in 
his  insouciant  charm  and  his  elegant  ennui,  as  the 
courtiers  whom  Watteau  painted. 

Only  two  dramas  of  the  elder  Dumas  are  played 
in  this  country.  These  are  the  dramatizations  of 
"The  Three  Guardsmen"  and  "Monte  Cristo." 
While  the  two  books  they  purport  to  reproduce  are 
still  read  eagerly  and  joyously  by  all  true  romance 
lovers— who,  indifferent  to  style  and  manner,  read 
for  the  narrative,  and  nothing  but  the  narrative— 
the  plays  only  exist  because  they  offer  star  parts  to 
two  popular  romantic  actors.  When  Alexander 
Salvini  has  had  enough  of  D'Artagnan,  that  irre- 
sistible creature  will  go  from  the  boards  may  be  for 
years,  and  may  be  forever.  When  Mr.  O'Neill  feels 
that  the  time  has  come  when  he  can  play  "  Monte 
Cristo"  no  longer,  that  offensive,  purse-proud 
being  will  make  his  bow  for  the  last  time,  and  the 
stage  will  know  him  no  more.  Certain  actors  are 
responsible  for  keeping  certain  plays  alive.  Henry 
Irving  has  "The  Bells"  on  his  conscience,  and 
Edwin  Booth  had  "  The  Fool's  Revenge."     ■ 

The  O'Neill  company  have  played  "  Monte 
Cristo  "  so  much  that  they  rattle  it  off  at  a  hand- 
gallop  and  much  of  it  is  lost.  This  is  not  so  de- 
plorable as  it  might  be,  because  almost  everybody 
knows  it,  and  because  the  dialogue  is  so  bald. 
Dumas  the  Great  wrote  a  superb  dialogue,  spark- 
ling, witty,  deliciously  spontaneous,  passionate, 
dramatic.  He  had  the  art  by  instinct.  Wit  ran 
off  the  end  of  his  pen  with  the  ink,  humor  bubbled 
up  in  him  like  an  ever-sparkling  spring.  It  was 
said  of  him,  as  it  was  of  Dickens,  that  when  he 
was  writing  the  humorous  scenes  of  his  books,  his 
deep,  full  laughter  rolled  through  the  house,  like 
the  rich   and  splendid   mirth  of  some  genial  old 


demigod  who  knew  and  felt  the  joys  and  the  fail- 
ings of  men. 

Even  with  its  bald  dialogue  the  play  of  "  Monte 
Cristo  "  is  exciting.  It  gives  one  at  least  the  skele- 
ton of  that  greatest  of  romances.  It  has  a  stage 
reproduction  of  the  scene  in  Caderousse's  inn,  the 
scene  where  the  warm,  slow-oozing  rain  dripped 
through  the  floor  of  the  murdered  traveler's  room 
on  to  the  man  crouching  in  the  shed  below.  It  has 
the  scene  outside  the  Chateau  d'lf,  where  Dantes 
is  flung  into  the  sea.  Like  the  book,  as  soon  as 
Monte  Cristo  appears  as  the  mysterious  millionaire, 
it  loses  its  purely  romantic  flavor,  and  grows  lurid 
and  flashy.  The  way  Monte  Cristo  comports  him- 
self in  the  salon  of  the  Morcerfs  is  really  painful. 
He  ought  to  have  bought  a  hand-book  on  etiquette. 
He  may  have  been  the  avenger  of  wrong,  but  he 
ought  not  to  have  fought  with  everybody  he  met 
upon  that  eventful  evening.  And  the  way  he 
bragged  about  his  money  !  The  Abbe"  Faria  must 
have  taught  him  better  than  that. 

The  Parisian  part  of  the  book  showed  the  same 
unreal  and  sensational  extravagance.  Dumas  was 
not  a  depicter  of  the  modern  man  and  woman. 
His  father,  the  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  his 
grandfather,  the  French  officer  of  San  Domingo, 
the  impassioned  lover  of  Louise  Dumas,  had  be- 
queathed to  him  the  tumultuous  fullness  of  life,  the 
sense  of  freedom  and  adventure,  that  had  been 
theirs.  They  had  lived  the  wild  romances  that 
their  descendant  wrote.  With  the  personal  traits 
of  the  African — the  woolly  hair,  the  thick  lips,  the 
strong,  widely  separated  teeth  —  that  his  grand- 
mother had  given  him,  came  also  those  mental 
traits,  that  splendor  of  life,  that  vivid  instinct  of 
adventure  and  a  wild  liberty  that  his  soldier  sires 
had  transmitted  to  him.  His  heroes  quailed  before 
no  peril,  were  astonished  at  no  risk,  however  un- 
heard of  or  prodigious.  They  were  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  the  Marquis  de  la  Paillaterie  and 
General  Dumas,  officer  of  the  Revolution. 

The  African  was  always  strong  in  Dumas.  From 
dark  ancestors  of  the  Gold  Coast  came  his  semi- 
tropical  love  of  luxury,  of  gorgeousness,  his  prodi- 
gality, his  utter  disregard  of  the  value  of  money. 
His  emotions  were  as  easily  stirred,  as  openly  ex- 
pressed, as  quickly  forgotten,  as  one  may  imagine 
were  those  of  the  dusky  forebears  of  Louise 
Dumas.  At  a  story  of  hardship  or  suffering,  his 
face  would  crumple  into  an  expression  of  misery, 
like  a  child's,  and  he  would  begin  to  weep.  He 
would  give  money  to  anybody  to  do  anything  with. 
In  his  apartments  in  the  Rue  Amsterdam,  impecu- 
nious beats  would  collect  a  score  strong  and  live 
upon  his  bounty.  Often,  as  they  left  the  table,  he 
would  ask  who  they  were.  When  they  got  too 
numerous  and  too  aggressive,  he  would  shake 
them  off  by  taking  a  journey.  But  as  soon  as  he 
came  back  they  collected  like  flies  round  a  honey- 
pot. 

Though  for  a  long  period  he  made  about  forty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  his  furniture  was  always 
being  sold,  and,  indeed,  one  of  his  secretaries  was 
appointed  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  process-servers.  Dumas  could  not  keep  money. 
Not  that  he  himself  was  extravagant.  The  divinity 
that  ruled  his  heart  and  hearth — and  there  were  a 
battalion  of  them — took  most  of  his  earnings,  and 
the  crowd  that  lived  upon  him  took  the  rest.  At 
Monte  Cristo,  his  beautiful  country-place,  he  prac- 
ticed the  same  sort  of  baronial  hospitality  that  his 
great  peer,  Sir  Walter,  dispensed  at  Abbottsford. 
Any  one  came  there  and  stayed  as  long,  and  ate  as 
often,  and  borrowed  as  much  as  he  wanted.  At 
one  time,  twenty  musicians  came  and  settled  upon 
him,  and  begged  and  borrowed  and  ate  and  drank, 
till  even  Dumas's  patience  gave  way,  and  he  fled 
from  them.  Of  animals  he  had  a  menagerie.  Of 
these,  Pritchard,  an  old  setter-dog,  had  the  same 
hospitable  instincts  as  his  master.  He  used  to  sit 
in  the  road  and  invite  stray  dogs  in  to  partake  of  the 
cheer  of  "  Monte  Cristo."  At  one  time  Pritchard 
had  as  many  as  thirteen,  which  was  not  so  bad  as 
his  master's  twenty  musicians. 

The  verdict  of  time  upon  this  and  other  great 
writers'  work  is  curious  to  study.  Sir  Walter  and 
Alexandre  Dumas  are  to-day  cited  as  the  romance 
writers  of  the  world.  George  Sand,  whose  vogue 
was  at  one  time  enormous,  is  dropping  out  of  sight. 
Did  you  ever  try  to  read  "  Consuelo  "  ?  Eugene 
Sue  was  the  rage  in  those  wonderful  forties  when 
the  romanticists  walked  the  earth.  The  paper  in 
which  "The  Wandering  Jew "  appeared  was  im- 
possible to  buy,  and  at  the  reading-rooms  where  it 
was  kept  copies  were  rented  out  for  ten  sous  each 
for  half  an  hour.  Yet  are  there  many  now  who  read 
"The  Wandering  Jew"  or  "The  Mysteries  of 
Paris"?  Balzac,  on  the  other  hand,  was  turning 
out  book  after  book,  working  through  his  enormous 
culture  and  out  of  the  crabbed  tightness  of  his 
style  into  the  fluent  and  easy  suppleness  that  after- 
ward distinguished  it.  Yet  his  contemporaries 
called  him  "  the  most  prolific  of  our  novelists,"  and 
thought  they  had  paid  him  his  due.  So  the  whirligig 
of  time  brings  in  its  revenges. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  C.  W.  Decker,  Dentist,  806  Market. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 
The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  the  largest 
regular  church  choir  in  the  world,  was  organized 
by  Brigham  Young  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  and 
its  membership  is  constantly  between  four  hundred 
and  five  hundred.  It  has  been  connected  with  all 
the  notable  musical  events  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
at  the  World's  Fair  it  was  awarded  a  cash  prize  of 
one  thousand  dollars.  One  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  members  of  the  organization  are  now  on  their 
way  to  California  on  a  pleasure  trip,  but  they  will 
give  eight  concerts  during  their  sojourn  in  the 
State,  five  of  them  in  San  Francisco.  Fifteen  solo 
singers  and  six  instrumentalists  are  with  them,  and 
their  repertoire  includes  thirty  oratorios,  operas, 
and  cantatas. 


Pauline  Joran,  one  of  the  young  Joran  sisters 
who  left  San  Francisco  five  or  six  years  ago  to 
study  music  in  Europe,  is  now  a  full-fledged  prima 
donna  assoluta  in  Italy.  She  is  singing  the  title- 
r61e  in  "  Carmen,"  Santuzza  in  "  Cavalleria,"  and 
Nedda  in  "  Pagliacci,"  and  the  Italian  press 
praises  her  highly. 

Evan  Stephens,  the  young  Welsh -American  under 
whose  direction  the  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 
won  the  thousand-dollar  prize  at  the  World's  Fair, 
has  been  invited  to  act  as  head  adjudicator  at  the 
great  Pennsylvania  Eisteddfod  for  1896. 


Mr.  William  H.  Keith,  the  baritone,  will  return 
to  San  Francisco  within  a  month  for  a  brief  visit, 
and  in  all  probability  his  voice  will  be  heard  in 
concert  during  his  stay  here. 


Mme.  Modjeska's  little  grandchild,  Charles 
Modjeski,  was  baptized  last  Sunday  in  Chicago, 
and  had  for  his  sponsors  Jean  de  Reszke"  and 
EmmaCalve\  He  is  the  child  of  Mme.  Modjeska's 
son,  Ralph  Modjeski,  a  civil  engineer.  The  Polish 
actress  could  not  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  as  it 
was  necessary  for  her  to  leave  a  few  days  earlier 
for  her  California  ranch,  where  she  hopes  soon  to 

regain  her  health. 

» — ♦ — •      ■  ■ 

—  The  crowds  who  daily  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Lurline  Baths,  on  the 
corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets,  in  their  Russian 
bath  annex,  attest  the  popularity  of  the  new  depart- 
ure, and  indorse  the  wisdom  of  the  management. 
The  price  of  admission  has  been  fixed  at  the  very 
low  price  of  50  cents,  and  this  entitles  the  bather  to 
the  privileges  of  the  tank  as  well  as  the  Russian 
bath  with  the  needle  shower.  The  tank  is  filled 
with  fresh  sea-water  every  night. 


LA  FIESTA  DE 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  Annual  Celebration  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Southwest, 

APRIL  21-25,  1896. 

Unique !  Characteristic !  Beautiful ! 


Interesting  Day  Parade  of  Spanish  Cabal- 
leros,  Mexican  Vaquerog,  Indians,  and  Chi- 
nese. Magnificent  Night  Pageant  of  "The 
Lands  of  the  Sun."  A  Carnival  of  30,000 
Maskers.  A  Beautiful  Floral  Parade  of 
300  Equipages  covered  with  fragrant  "blos- 
soms, "worked  out  in  unique  designs — im- 
possible elsewhere  on  the  continent  outside 
of  sunny  Southern  California.  The  rail- 
roads offer  every  facility  for  a  delightful 
trip  to  the  coast,  tocal  rates  greatly  re- 
duced. Ample  hotel  accommodations  at 
low  rates. 

For  information  address 

L.A  FIESTA   COMMITTEE, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


iHOOPINGf0"""^ 

'  t  ROCHE'S  HERBAL 

pnilPU    ♦       EMBROCATION 

UUUUn     I  The  celebrated  andeffectualEng-  ) 

t  lish  cure,  without  internal  medi- 
PQllIlD     icine-     W.  EDWARD  &  SON  ' 
Ll  fl  U I      1       T  Props., London, Eng.  Wholesale,  \ 
}  E.EOUGERA&CO.,NewYork$ 


TIVOLJ    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


To  begin  Monday,  April  6th,  Every  Evening,  Our  Spec- 
tacular Easter  Burlesque,  An  Arabian  Night's 
Dream  of  Loveliness, 

-:-    SIjTJE     BEA.RD    -:- 

Beautiful  Scenery,  Dazzling  Costumes,  Entrancing 
Ballets,  Appropriate  Accessories,  Brilliant  Light  Effects, 
Great  Cast.  All  the  latest  European  and  American  Nov- 
elties in  Song,  Dance,  and  Humor. 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman-&  Co.. ..(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 
Next  Week,  Monday,  April  6th,  Second  and  Last  Week  of 

3VER..  J^A-TVEIEIS  O^KTEIMj 

Repertoire— Monday  and  Friday,  "Virginius."  Tues- 
day and  Sunday,  "Courier  of  Lyons."  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  "Monte  Cristo."  Thursday,  "Hamlet." 
Saturday  Matinee,  "Richelieu." 


Monday,  April  13th  ...  .RICHARD  MANSFIELD 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 


Monday,  April  6th,  the  Creative  Comedian, 

-:-       P  E  T  E  R   F .   D  A  I  L  E  Y      -:- 

In  John  J.  McNally's  Latest  and  Greatest 

Laughing  Success, 

THE    NIGHT    CLERK 

Direct  from  One  Hundred  Nights  in  New  York. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander.Gottlob  St  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Two  Weeks,  Beginning  Monday  April  6th.  A  Great 
Story— A  Pacific  Coast  Man  Wrote  It.  A  Great  Play 
—A  Pacific  Coast  Actor-Author  Wrote  It.  MARK 
TWAIN'S 

-:-      PUDD'NHEAD   WILSON     -:- 

FRANK  MAYO,  and  a  Great  Company,  in  his 

Greatest  Success  at  the  Columbia. 

Coming EZRA  KENDALL 

Morosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


Last  Performances  of 
THE     RED     POCKET     BOOK! 

Monday  Evening,  April  6th, 

-:-       UOH.IS8       -:- 
METROPOLITAN    HALL. 


THE     FAMOUS     SALT     LAKE     CITY 

Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 

175    VOICES. 

"Wednesday,   Thursday,    Friday,   Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  April  1  5t1i  to  19th.  No  Matinee. 


PRICES  (including Reserved  Seat)  861.50  and  SI. 00 
Season  Tickets  (Reserved) S5.00  and  $4.00 

Advance  sale  opens  at   Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  for  sea- 
son tickets  April  6th  and  for  single  nights  April  9th. 
JtSTConcerts  begin  at  8  15  P.  M. 


BOWX)IjEA.II'S 

FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing. Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  WONDER  MILLINERY  STORE 

1026   Market  Street, 

—  GRAND  DISPLAY  OF  — 

Spring  Novelties  in  Hats,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  Feathers,  Etc. 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  WEST   OF  CHICAGO  TO   SELECT  FROM. 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  KNOWN  BEFORE. 


April  6,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Legitimate  Drama  at  the  Baldwin. 

James  O'Neill  will  conclude  the  first  week  of  his 
engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  with  per- 
formances of  "Virginius"  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon and  "Monte  Cristo "  this  and  to-morrow 
evenings. 

His  list  of  plays  for  his  second  and  last  week  is 
an  interesting  one.  "Virginius"  will  begin  the 
week,  and  it  will  be-  repeated  on  Friday  night. 
"The  Courier  of  Lyons,"  taken  from  the  same 
French  source  as  Henry  Irving's  "  Lyons  Mail," 
will  be  given  on  Tuesday  and  again  on  Sunday 
night.  "Monte  Cristo"  will  be  repeated  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights.  On  Thursday 
night  we  shall  have  our  only  chance  to  see  Mr. 
O'Neill  in  "  Hamlet,"  and  on  Saturday  afternoon 
"  Richelieu"  will  be  given  its  sole  representation. 


The  Tivoli's  New  Burlesque. 
Stahl's  "  Said  Pasha"  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera   House,   and,    on  Monday  evening, 
the  long   promised   spectacular   burlesque,  "  Blue 
Beard,"  will  be  presented. 

Preparations  have  been  going  forward  for  this 
production  since  the  run  of  the  Christmas  extrava- 
ganza, "  Ixion,"  and  the  management  promises  a 
lot  of  novelties.  The  scenery  will  be  new  and 
beautiful,  the  costumes  fresh  and  after  new  de- 
signs ;  pretty,  characteristic  ballets  will  be  intro- 
duced, and  up-to  date  songs  will  be  sung  ;  and  one 
of  the  features  of  the  last  act  will  be  a  "  terpsi- 
chorean  novelty,"  called  Rays  of  Light,  which  is, 
presumably,  something  in  the  line  of  Loie  Fuller's 
butterfly  dancing. 

The  cast  will  include  Ferris  Hartman  in  the 
comedy  r61e  of  Ibrahim,  a  poverty-stricken  restau- 
rant-keeper ;  Carrie  Roma  as  his  scolding  wife, 
Morgiana ;  Gertrude  Aylward,  the  new  English 
soprano,  as  Fatima,  their  daughter  ;  W.  H.  West 
as  her  step-sister,  Sister  Anne  ;  John  J.  Raffael  as 
the  uxorious  Blue  Beard  ;  Thomas  C.  Leary  as  his 
valet,  O'Shacabac  ;  Kate  Marchi  as  his  sweetheart, 
Beda  ;  and  Fannie  Liddiard  as  the  gallant  lover, 
Selim,  with  Ray  Lynwood  and  Anna  Schnabel  as 
his  two  companions,  Sadi  and  Abdallah,  and  Jennie 
Stockmeyer  and  Hannah  Davis  as  their  sweet- 
hearts, Meda  and  Freda.  The  ballets  will  be  led 
by  Mile.  Adele  Vercellessi  and  M.  de  Fillipi. 


creates  a  series  of  difficult  complications.  The 
cast  of  characters,  as  the  play  will  be  presented  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House,  is  as  follows  : 

Doris  Vane,  Lisle  Leigh  ;  Alice  Merrigood,  Sarah  Ste- 
vens ;  Martha  Crawley,  Julia  Blanc ;  Mary  Bisibee, 
Fanny  Warren ;  Jeannette,  Minna  Ferry ;  Kenneth 
Ashleigh,  Darrell  Vinton  ;  Brian  O'Neill,  M.  D.,  Hugh 
Ward ;  Stephen  Brand,  Fred  Butler ;  Simon  Crawley, 
Frank  Hatch  ;  Mr.  Merrigood,  J.  Harry  Benrimo  ;  Mr. 
Beetle,  Charles  W.  Swain;  Jackson,  William  Gib- 
son, Jr. 

A  San  Franciscan's  Success  in  London. 

"  Nealy  " — or,  as  he  is  now  known,  Dennis  O'Sul- 
livan  —  has  made  a  great  success  in  the  titular 
rdle  of  a  new  Irish  opera,  "  Shamus  O'Brien," 
which  has  just  been  produced  at  the  Opera  Com- 
ique,  in  London.  The  libretto  is  the  work  of  an- 
other former  San  Franciscan,  George  H.  Jessop, 
and  the  music  was  composed  by  Professor  Villiers 
Stanford.  The  London  correspondent  of  an  East- 
ern paper  says : 

"Mr.  Dennis  O'SulHvan,  who  plays  the  principal  part, 
is  Irish  born  and  bred,  and  a  fine,  impressive  figure  he 
makes  as  the  hero  of  the  opera.  He  is  tall,  bluff,  and 
handsome,  with  quite  '  the  grand  manner,"  a  magnificent 
voice,  and  a  lively  sense  of  dramatic  force  and  action. 
For  some  time  he  has  been  known  upon  the  concert 
stage,  but  this  is  his  first  appearance  in  opera,  and  he  has 
achieved  instant  success." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  correct  the  statement 
here  that  Mr.  O'Sullivan  is  an  Irishman  born  and 
bred.     He  was  born  in  San  Francisco. 


and  they  have  everything  fixed  between  them,  like  Diaz 
and  Gonzales  ?  "  continued  the  collector. 

"No,"  I  replied,  "quite  the  contrary.  They  are  of 
different  political  parties,  and  have  absolutely  nothing  in 
common." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  Hanison  will  give  up  his 
position  and  power  without  fighting?"  said  the  post- 
master. 

"Yes,  I  do."  I  replied. 

"  And  there  won't  be  even  a  little  revolution — mob,  you 
call  it?" 

I  had  begun  to  think  that  they  were  poking  fun  at  me, 
and  I  gave  them  a  dissertation  on  republics.  They  were 
still  skeptical,  however,  and  could  not  understand  the 
case  at  all.  How  any  man  with  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  should  be  so  foolish  as  to  sur- 
render peacefully  the  reins  of  government  just  because  the 
other  fellow  got  the  most  votes,  they  could  not  see, 

1  did  not  believe  it  possible  that  men  of  their  intelli- 
gence and  staading  could  be  so  ignorant  of  our  system  of 
government.  The  more  I  thought  of  it,  the  more  I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  been  "  guying  "  me.  To 
make  sure,  I  asked  my  partner,  who  had  lived  a  long 
time  with  them  and  knew  the  people  thoroughly.  He 
assured  me  that  their  ignorance  was  not  simulated. 
Each  of  these  men  bad  received  an  education  above  the 
average ;  they  were  all  conversant  with  French  and 
German,  besides  tbeir  own  Spanish.  The  collector  han- 
dled large  sums  of  money,  and  had  a  large  force  of  men 
under  him  (abont  thirty),  while  the  captain  of  the  port 
had  a  national  reputation  as  an  amateur  astronomer,  and 
passed  many  nights  gazing  through  a  fine  five-inch  re- 
fractor of  his  own.     Yours  very  truly, 

Roscoe  Howard. 


A  Mark  Twain  Story  on  the  Stage. 

Henderson's  American  Extravangza  Company 
has  enjoyed  excellent  patronage  with  "  Sinbad"  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  but  its  two  weeks'  engage- 
ment will  come  to  an  end  with  Sunday  night's  per- 
formance. 

Frank  Mayo,  the  famous  impersonator  of  Davy 
Crockett,  will  present  his  own  dramatization  of 
Mark  Twain's  Century  story,  "  Pudd'nhead  Wil- 
son," at  the  Columbia  on  Monday  night.  The  play 
is  of  the  quietly  realistic  order  to  which  belong 
"The  Old  Homestead"  and  "  Shore  Acres,"  and 
presents  excellent  character-sketches  of  Missouri 
types.  Mark  Twain  spent  his  boyhood  among 
such  people,  and  reproduced  them  with  dry  humor 
and  tender  pathos  in  his  story,  and  Mr.  Mayo  has 
retained  these  characteristics  in  his  dramatic  ver- 
sion. 

Peter  Dailey  in  "The  Night  Clerk.'* 
Peter  F.  Dailey,  who  may  be  a  modest  and  re- 
tiring gentleman  in  private  life,  but  who  is  distin- 
guished from  his  professional  confreres  as  "the 
cheeky  comedian,"  comes  to  the  California  The- 
atre next  week  with  a  new  farce-comedy  entitled, 
"  The  Night  Clerk."  In  it  he  has  the  r61e  of  a 
man-about-town  in  New  York,  the  three  acts  repre- 
senting his  bachelor  apartment,  a  police-station  in 
the  Tenderloin,  where  he  acts  as  sergeant,  and  the 
Hotel  Blase\  where  he  is  the  night  clerk.  The 
piece  ran  for  one  hundred  nights  in  New  York, 
and  has  been  well  received  in  the  other  large 
cities. 

Mr.  Dailey  is  the  life  of  the  piece,  but  there  are 
other  clever  persons  in  the  company,  which  in- 
cludes Jennie  Yeamans,  John  Sparks,  Gertrude 
Fort,  Raymond  Hitchcock,  Reta  Emerson,  Freda 
Depew,  William  Keough,  Peter  Randall,  Bertie 
Dyer,  Ida  Rock,  Nellie  V.  Parker,  Eva  Butler, 
Hugh  Mack,  Charles  Sturgis,  and  the  Olympian 
Quartet. 

New  Players  at  Morosco's. 
"The  Red  Pocket  Book"  has  been  giving  the 
spectators  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  an 
abundance  of  thrill  during  the  past  week.  It  is  a 
melodrama  of  the  old  school,  in  five  acts  and  a 
prologue,  with  a  fire  at  sea,  ending  in  an  explosion, 
as  early  as  the  second  act,  and  other  scenes  almost 
as  sensational  occurring  in  quick  succession  until 
the  curtain  falls  on  the  defeat  of  villainy,  the  estab- 
lishment of  innocence,  and  the  union  of  the  faith- 
ful lovers. 

It  will  be  continued  until  Monday  night,  when 
several  new  members  will  be  added  to  the  com- 
pany. The  most  prominent  of  these  are  Miss  Lisle 
Leigh,  an  emotional  actress  from  the  East,  and 
Hugh  Ward.  They  will  make  their  first  appear- 
ance in  Robert  Drouet's  drama,  "  Doris,"  in  which 
Effie  Ellsler  played  for  some  years.  It  turns  upon 
the  remarriage  of  a  divorced  woman  wbo  believes 
her   husband   dead  ;    but   he   reappears  alive  and 


Notes. 
One  of  the  features  of  Primrose  and  West's  min- 
strel show,  soon  to  be  seen  at  the  California  The- 
atre, is  the  Miller  Brothers'  diorama. 

Hoyt's  "  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  goes  to  Australia 
in  the  latter  part  of  May.  It  will  be  seen  here  be- 
fore its  departure.  Frank  Lawton,  recently  with 
"  A  Milk  White  Flag,"  will  be  in  the  company. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  first  performance  of 
Schonthau's  play,  "  The  Countess  Gucki,"  was  the 
English  version  produced  by  the  Daly  Company. 
It  antedated  the  performance  in  German  by  some 
three  months.  It  will  be  the  opening  play  of  the 
Daly  season  at  the  Baldwin  next  month. 

Miss  Portia  Knight,  an  Oakland  .amateur,  has 
been  engaged  by  Frederick  Warde  to  take  the 
place  of  Miss  Gillette,  who  has  withdrawn  from 
his  company.  It  is  an  unusual  compliment  for  an 
amateur  to  be  so  suddenly  elevated  to  playing  lead- 
ing parts  with  an  actor  of  Mr.  Warde's  standing. 

The  announcement  that  Richard  Mansfield  is  to 
appear  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  after  James  O'Neill's 
engagement  is  most  welcome.  Mr.  Mansfield  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  actors  on  the  American 
stage,  and  in  his  stay  of  three  weeks  he  will  present 
a  remarkably  long  list  of  plays — almost  a  new  one 
every  night.  His  supporting  company  includes 
Beatrice  Cameron,  Rose  Eytinge,  Johnstone  Ben- 
net,  Jenny  Eustice,  Nora  Lamison,  Dan  Harkins, 
E.  D.  Lyons,  Orine  Johnson,  and  others. 

That  the  "  kicker"  is  a  blessing  in  disguise  was 
made  apparent  at  one  of  the  Chicago  theatres  a 
few  nights  ago.  A  gentleman  found  that  his  view 
of  the  stage  was  entirely  shut  off  by  the  hat  worn 
by  the  woman  in  front  of  him,  and  as  the  play  was 
"  Don  Quixote,"  with  Irving  in  the  title-rdle,  he 
requested  the  woman  to  remove  her  hat.  She 
turned  on  him  a  glance  that  would  have  withered 
a  less  persistent  man,  but  he  stood  to  his  guns  and 
kept  at  her  till  she  had  to  remove  the  offending 
head-gear. 

An  interesting  programme  has  been  prepared  by 
the  students  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  of  Art  for 
next  Thursday  afternoon,  April  gth,  at  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre.  Besides  the  first  appearance  of  a 
number  of  students,  there  will  be  an  overture  by 
the  Mascagni  Mandolin  Club  of  fourteen  young 
ladies,  directed  by  Professor  Piccirillo.  The 
comedies,  entitled  "Parents'  Tribulations,"  "An 
Oak  in  the  Storm,"  and  the  New  York  Herald 
prize  play,  "  Hearts,"  will  be  presented.  There 
will  also  be  songs  by  Mr.  Frank  Coffin  and  Miss 
Noah  Malloy.  Some  of  the  students  will  be  heard 
in  an  original  opera,  by  Mr.  Rohrer,  and  the  gar- 
den scene  from  "Marie  Stuart"  will  be  acted  by 
Miss  Gallick  and  Miss  Colby.  For  the  first  time, 
also,  some  of  the  classes  will  show  their  progress 
in  fencing  and  dancing. 


The  Spanish-American  Idea  of  a  Republic. 
San  Diego,  March  26,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Apropos  of  your  magnificent 
article  on  the  Cuban  situation,  in  the  issue  of  March  16th, 
the  soundness  of  which  those  of  us  who  have  lived  in 
Spanish-American  countries  can  justly  appreciate,  I  have 
the  following  almost  incredible  incident  to  relate.  It 
shows  how  far  are  Mexican  and,  therefore,  Spanish-Amer- 
ican minds  (for  they  are  all  cast  in  the  same  peculiarly 
bumptious  mold)  from  appreciating  the  first  principles  of 
a  genuine  republic  : 

One  morning  in  the  port  of ,  in  Mexico,  after  the 

arrival  of  the  mail,  the  collector  of  the  port,  the  post- 
master, the  captain  of  the  port,  and  I  were  discussing  the 
questions  of  the  day.  The  collector  had  been  glancing 
over  his  Mexican  newspaper  and  reading  parts  of  it  to  us, 
when  suddenly  he  exclaimed:  "Cleveland  is  elected;  I 
wonder  if  he  will  have  any  trouble  to  get  his  seat." 

"Certainly  not,"  I  replied. 

"  Who  is  President  now  ?  "  asked  the  captain. 

"  Harrison,  is  it  not?"  answered  the  postmaster,  with 
a  smile  of  superiority  over  his  neighbor. 

"Then    I  suppose  Cleveland  is  a  friend  of  Harrison, 


Delft  Furniture 


jt  Furniture  of  ye  olden  tyme. 
j*  Ye  most  novel  and  ye  most 
unique  designs  of  ye  present  year. 
S>  Ye  frames  of  ye  chairs  and 
rockers  are  made  of  harde  wood, 
and  covered  with  a  coatyng;  of 
snowy-whiteness. 
J*  Ye  place  for  sittynge  down  in 
ye  chairs,  and  ye  backs  and  arms, 
are  made  beautiful  with  hande- 
paintyngs  of  ye  finest  sorte. 
j*  There  are  different  degrees  of 
ye  Delft  furniture  —  some  of  ye 
chairs  and  ye  rockers  are  with 
rush  bottoms — ye  most  comforta- 
ble and  well-wearynge  seating* 
we  know  of. 

&  Ye  centre  window  is  full  of  ye 
Delft  furniture,  and  ye  will  find  it 
a  most  pleasureful  sight  to  gaze 
upon. 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  4  Co.) 

1 17- 123  Geary  Street 


ANITCHKOFI-  PALACE, 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  DEC.  6.  1894. 

"HER  MAJESTY,  EMPRESS 
MARIE  FE0D0R0WNA,  FINDING  GREAT 
BENEFIT  FROM  THE  USE  OF  YOUR 
TONIC-WiNE,  REQUESTS  THAT  A  CASE 
OF  50  BOTTLES  VIN  MARIANI  BE  SENT 
IMMEDIATELY,  ADDRESSED  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS." 

Anitchkoff  Palace, 
To  Mr.  MARIANI.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

41  Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris,  France. 


¥IN  MARIANI 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health.  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for  "  VIn  Murianl"  at  all  Drogtnsta. 

For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of  noted  Celebrities,  write  to 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  52  W.  lEth  St.,  Heir  York. 


THE-.WORLO-FAMED 


HUMBER 

BICYCLES 

For  28  years  the  standard  of  excell- 
ence as  the  highest  type  of  cycle 
construction  known  to  the  civilized 
world. 

Now  manufactured  in  America  as 
well  as  in  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Portugal. 

ST.  GERIY1AINBILLIARD  CO. 

GENERAL  AGENTS. 

55  and  57  First  St.,  near  Market. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


CEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTL 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 


AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 


PATENTS 

S<  hi  1  linger' 3 
Patent. 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F, 


>e 


of  household  work — that  ever- 
lasting drudgery  that  wears  out  a  woman, 
is  relieved  by 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING  POWDER. 

This  great  cleaner  accomplishes  what  no  amount  of  com- 
mon soap,  or  inferior  washing  powder,  will  do.  With  it 
a  woman  can  wash  the  dishes,  scrub  the  floors,  and  clean 
anything  cleanable  in  half  the  time  she  tan  do  it  by  any 
other  method.     Try  it  and  be  convinced. 

GOLD  DUST  is  sold  in  large  packages,  price  25  cents, 
by  all  grocers.     Made  only  by 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COrtPANY. 

St.  L*>uis,      CBlcaeo,      New  York,      Boston,     Philadelphia, 


Baa  Ptanciaco, 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  question  of  tipping  servants  in  private 
houses  is  beginning  to  loom  up  before  the  young 
men  and  women  who  expect  to  visit  friends  at  their 
country-places  during  the  coming  summer.  In 
England,  the  custom  is  so  universal  that  its  observ- 
ance is  a  necessity,  and  the  person  who  makes  one 
of  a  house-party  is  heavily  taxed  before  he  has 
gone  through  the  list  from  butler  and  housekeeper 
to  the  under-grooms.  In  the  East,  the  custom  is 
growing  more  general  every  year  ;  and  here  the 
guest  is  always  in  a  quandary  between  his  wish  to 
reward  servants  for  the  extra  trouble  he  causes 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  lively  fear  of  running 
up  against  a  sturdy  American  hospitality  that  would 
be  insulted  at  the  idea  of  having  one's  servants 
tipped  by  a  guest.  It  is  a  difficult  question  to  de- 
cide, and  each  case  must  be  decided  by  its  own  cir- 
cumstances. The  Gordian  knot  might  be  cut  for 
guests  by  the  device  an  American  bride  has  intro- 
duced in  her  German  husband's  castle.  She  has 
had  a  receptacle  like  a  poor-bos  put  up  in  some 
inconspicuous  place  in  her  home,  and  the  guest 
can  give  or  not,  as  much  or  as  little,  as  he  chooses. 
Once  in  six  months  the  box  is  opened,  and  the 
"  lake  "  is  divided  among  the  servants  in  due  pro- 
portion.   

An  interesting  question  is  being  discussed  by  the 
readers  of  an  Eastern  contemporary.  It  is  :  "To 
what  extent  may  a  married  man  with  propriety  pay 
honorable  attentions  to  a  married  woman?"  One 
correspondent  would  have  the  question  answered 
by  a  long  speech  John  Drew  makes  in  "  The 
Squire  of  Dames."  Mr.  Drew  is  addressing  a 
young  man  who  is  in  love  with  a  young  married 
woman,  but  proposes  to  keep  the  affair  purely 
idyllic,  and  Mr.  Drew  suggests  travel  to  China  as 
the  only  possible  method  of  keeping  to  this  exalted 
programme.  Another  says  that  the  degree  of  at- 
tention must  be  determined  by  locality,  that  what 
would  be  quite  allowable  in  New  York  would  be 
compromising  in  Omaha— which  seems  to  be  one 
on  the  New  York  code.  A  third  thinks  it  would  be 
"  a  great  deal  better  for  the  married  man  to  sacri- 
fice his  friendliness  for  the  particular  woman  than 
to  be  a  subject  for  scandal."  A  fourth  goes  to  the 
Scriptures  for  counsel  and  brings  forth  :  "  Abstain 
from  all  appearance  of  evil"— I.  Thess.,  v.,  22, 
and  "Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend"  —  I.  Corin., 
viii.,  13.  From  all  of  which  it  would  seem  that  a 
civilized  man  would  best  go  to  China. 

We  get  so  many  of  our  social  laws  from  Eng- 
land that  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  Queen 
Victoria  acts  when  she  has  a  company  of  actors 
up  to  give  a  performance  at  Balmoral  or  Windsor. 
She  has  a  stage  in  each  castle,  and  the  entertain- 
ment is  made  to  be  almost  an  exact  reproduction 
of  the  public  performance.  Once  in  a  while  the 
little  old  lady  admonishes  a  performer:  "Not  so 
loud!  Not  so  loud  1"  and  the  person  addressed 
is  apt  to  get  badly  "rattled."  But  otherwise  the 
plays  are  presented  just  as  they  are  at  the  London 
theatres.  But  our  present  interest  is  in  her  treat- 
ment of  the  players  after  the  representation.  They 
are  allowed  ten  minutes  to  change  their  costumes, 
and  then  they  go  to  supper.  Presently  an  attend- 
ant appears  and  expresses  her  majesty's  gratifica- 
tion at  the  performance,  and  tells  the  principals  to 
follow  him.  He  brings  them  into  the  presence  of 
her  most  gracious  majesty,  who  addresses  her  ob- 
servations to  each  one,  praising  or  censuring  just 
as  she  sees  fit.  She  tells  them  all  just  how  to  do 
it ;  and  when  she  is  particularly  pleased  with  an 
actor,  she  makes  him  sign  his  name  in  her  album. 
Then  she  resolves  herself  into  a  sort  of  queenly 
Santa  Claus,  and  distributes  souvenirs,  scarf-pins, 
brooches,  and  rings.  At  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening 
she  dismisses  her  guests.  The  next  morning, 
when  they  get  up,  each  one  receives  a  message 
which  reads  as  follows  :  "  Her  majesty  desires  to 
know  how  you  are  and  if  you  have  recovered  fully 
from  the  fatigue  of  traveling." 


There  is  an  artist  in  Abazzia,  in  Istria,  who  is 
now  plunged  in  the  blackest  depths  of  despair  after 
having  basked  for  a  brief  while  in  the  sunshine  of 
royalty's  favor.  It  seems  that  he  was  commissioned 
by  the  town  authorities  to  execute  a  statue  of  the 
"  Virgin,  Star  of  the  Sea,"  to  adorn  one  of  the  public 
squares,  and  as  the  Archduchess  Stephanie  of  Aus- 
tria is  a  regular  visitor  there  every  winter,  the 
sculptor  conceived  the  brilliant  idea  of  giving  to 
his  Madonna  the  features  of  this  royal  visitor.  It 
was  a  great  success,  the  archduchess  was  pleased, 
and  when  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  monument  to 
the  railway  magnate  who  had  developed  the  place, 
the  same  sculptor  was  chosen  for  the  work.  The 
design  selected  represented  a  bust  of  the  railway 
magnate  being  crowned  by  a  nude  female  figure. 
When  the  work  was  finished,  Stephanie  was  re- 
quested to  unveil  the  monument,  and  gladly  con- 
sented to  do  so.  Fortunately,  however,  before  the 
public  ceremony,  she  had  a  private  view  of  the 
group,  and  her  horror  may  be  imagined  when  she 
discovered  that  the  sculptor,  wishing  to  repeat  his 
courtly  success,  had  again  reproduced  her  features 
in  those  of  the  nude  female.     Having  no  desire  to 


go  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  Pauline 
Bonaparte,  whom  Canova  reproduced  in  marble  as 
"Venus  Victrix,"  Stephanie  was  so  indignant  that 
the  group  had  to  be  changed. 

With  the  approach  of  summer  and  its  bicycle 
riding,  a  word  of  advice  to  wheelwomen  on  the 
care  of  their  complexions  is  opportune.  Physicians 
have  long  been  advocating  outdoor  exercise  for 
women,  but  they  look  only  to  the  general  health 
and  give  no  thought  to  the  rose-leaf  complexion 
that  is  my  lady's  pride.  Wind  and  sun  are  excel- 
lent health-restorers  and  health- preservers,  but 
they  bring  wrinkles,  roughness,  freckles,  and  a 
host  of  minor  disfigurements  that  make  a  woman's 
life  a  burden.  The  direct  action  of  wind  and  sun 
on  the  skin  dries  it  and  makes  it  coarse  and 
wrinkled.  Applying  vaseline  or  some  other  non- 
absorbent  unguent  both  before  and  after  the  ride 
decreases  this  effect,  but  the  best  protection  is 
afforded  by  wearing  a  veil.  The  ordinary  little 
spotted  lace  veil  is  worse  than  none  at  all,  for  it  is 
very  injurious  to  the  eyes,  already  strained  by  the 
glare  of  the  white  country  road  or  asphalt,  and 
causes  a  contraction  of  the  muscles  around  the  eyes 
that  soon  brings  deep  wrinkles.  But  a  veil  of 
brown  grenadine  is  found  to  answer  all  require- 
ments. It  is  quite  easy  to  see  through,  and  affords 
admirable  protection  for  both  eyes  and  skin. 


A  Parsee  of  Bombay  has  published  a  pamphlet 
attacking  the  Native  Girls'  English  Institution  (ed- 
ucational), in  which  he  makes  the  charge  that  "  in 
matters  of  dress  it  is  no  uncommon  sight  to  see 
some  of  our  prominent  ladies  bedecking  them- 
selves in  gaudy-colored  draperies,  and  of  such  light 
texture  as  exposes  the  wearers  to  unpleasant  re- 
marks. Some  of  them  are  no  strangers  to  the  use 
of  rouge,  enamel,  and  powder  to  beautify  them- 
selves. They  do  their  hair  a  la  grisette,  and  are 
by  no  means  averse  to  the  use  of  bones  and  steels 
to  give  aid  to  their  gait  and  form."  Considering 
that  these  Persians  have  always  been  among  the 
healthiest  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the  native  pop- 
ulation, the  complaint  is  treated  with  merited 
gravity  by  the  vernacular  press. 

There  is  a  pretty  row  being  made  in  the  ladies' 
cabin  of  the  ferry-boats  that  ply  between  Brooklyn 
and  New  York.  In  the  men's  cabin  there  is  a  boot- 
black stand.  The  blacking  used  smells  to  heaven, 
but  no  particular  objection  is  made  to  it  because 
the  odor  of  pipes  and  cigars  drowns  all  lesser  evils. 
But  the  Brooklyn  woman,  who  has  emancipated 
herself  to  the  extent  of  occasionally  having  her 
calf-skin  boots  blacked  at  a  stand  and  at  first  used 
to  go  timidly  into  the  men's  cabin  for  that  purpose, 
has  taken  to  calling  the  bootblack  into  the  ladies' 
cabin  to  do  his  work.  Other  ladies  object  to  the 
intolerable  odor,  and  have  about  persuaded  the 
company  to  put  up  signs  reading,  "Ladies  who 
want  a  shine  must  go  to  the  gents'  cabin  for  it." 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  Oakland  woman  has 
penetrated  to  the  lower  deck  for  a  shine  as  yet,  but 
it  is  not  very  extraordinary  to  see  a  pair  of  feminine 
bottines  being  cleaned  on  a  bootblack  stand  in 
some  obscure  corner  near  the  shopping  districts. 
There  is  a  Kearny  Street  bootmaker,  too,  who 
has  his  customers'  boots  shined  free  of  charge,  and 
the  boy  is  kept  pretty  busy  with  fair  shoppers. 

A  well-known"  Londoner  has  been  giving  the 
St.  James's  Gazette  an  account  of  the  fashions  that 
will  prevail  among  well-dressed  men  during  the 
coming  year.  He  bases  his  information  on  an 
interview  with  the  tailor  who  makes  coats  and 
trousers  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  august 
son,  the  Duke  of  York,  tempering  the  ideas  of  the 
knight  of  the  goose  and  shears  with  the  wisdom  of 
his  own  experience.  The  cutaway  coat,  it  seems, 
will  be  much  more  worn  by  Englishmen  than  it  has 
been  heretofore,  and  both  it  and  the  frock-coat  will 
be  worn  open,  with  silk  facings.  Beyond  this  there 
will  be  no  notable  change  in  men's  fashions. 

Poughkeepsie  society  has  been  shaken  to  its 
foundations.  Some  days  ago,  a  series  of  gaudy 
posters  appeared  in  prominent  shop-windows,  an- 
nouncing an  entertainment  for  two  men  who  had 
been  hurt  in  a  railway  accident.  The  startling 
part  of  it  was  that  several  highly  respected  resi- 
dents were  announced  to  appear  in  the  pro- 
gramme, including  "  two  well  -  known  society 
belles,"  mentioned  by  name,  who  were  set  down 
for  skirt-dances.  Their  friends'  horror  at  the  an- 
nouncement was  only  exceeded  by  their  own,  and 
investigation  developed  the  fact  that  the  whole 
affair  had  been  conceived  and  announced  in  this 
glaring  way  by  a  lunatic.  He  was  released  as 
harmless  about  two  years  ago,  but  this  prank  is 
likely  to  put  him  back  in  the  asylum. 


It  was  generally  supposed  that  the  Salvation 
Army  lassies  had  abjured  the  pomps  of  this  wicked 
world,  and  were  quite  indifferent  to  their  outward 
appearance.  Their  shapeless  gowns  and  unsightly 
bonnets  favor  such  an  opinion.  But  it  seems  that 
the  spark  of  vanity  still  glows  in  their  breasts  and 
is  capable  of  blazing  up  on  occasion.  Such  an  oc- 
casion was  the  attempt  to  put  the  women  of  the 
new  American  organization,  God's  American  Vol- 
unteers, into  brown   uniform.     They  rose  as  one 


woman  and  rebelled.  It  was  unserviceable,  they 
declared,  and  added  :  "  We  can  save  just  as  many 
souls  in  any  other  color  as  we  can  in  brown."  Evi- 
dently brown  is  not  a  becoming  color  to  most 
women. 


A  "trolley  progressive  euchre  -  party "  is  the 
latest  scheme  in  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  A  few  nights 
ago  a  young  matron  invited  some  twoscore  friends 
to  such  an  affair,  and  took  them  in  two  parlor-cars 
of  an  electric  line  from  Brooklyn  to  Jamaica. 
They  played  progressive  euchre  during  the 
nine-mile  ride  to  Jamaica,  had  supper  and  a 
dance  there,  and  returned  home  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
handsomely  fitted  cars  have  been  used  for  such  a 
purpose,  though  they  have  often  conveyed  parties 
to  and  from  the  theatre.  The  trolley  car  is  not 
likely  to  be  used  for  such  social  purposes  in  San 
Francisco,  on  account  of  the  many  hills  over  which 
their  routes  lie,  but  the  idea  might  be  utilized  in 
San  Jose. 

The  following  effusion  has  been  called  forth  from 
a  New  York  Sun  bard  by  a  recent  dictum  of  the 
President : 

*'  The  ladies  of  the  Cabinet 
Are  weeping  briny  tears, 
And  sounds  like  those  of  martyrs'  cries 
Fall  on  the  nation's  ears. 

"  A  shadow  as  of  blasted  hopes 
Has  fallen  on  their  lives. 
And  they  regret  with  might  and  main 
That  they  are  statesmen's  wives  : 

"  Because,  forsooth,  the  President 
Has  stated  that  he  feels 
It's  not  the  proper  thing  for  them 
To  fly  around  on  wheels. 

"  They  do  not  raise  a  hand  to  strike  ! 
There  courage  is  a  clam  ! 
Ye  gods  !  and  do  our  women  think 
Sic  semper  is  a  sham  ? 

"  It  must  be  so.     We  only  hear 
These  ladies  weep  and  wail. 
And  every  woman  tamely  hangs 
Her  bloomers  on  a  nail." 


Xo  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth's; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We'll  send  you  the 
Index  ;    free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh    Pa 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SED    THEM. 


ynill  CD    ft    PU10C        soib  agents, 
MJnLLH    a    UNAOt,  26,  IS,  30  O'Farrell  St. 


MENNEN'SArMed  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities   as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  p  W%  p  p 
Sample  nuiiled.  ("Name  this  paper)  r  IA  b  fa 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


It  requires  no  guess-work 
to  see  why 

Evans' 

Ale  and  Stout 


Lead  all  others — 
Need  only  try  them. 

"Something  just  as 
good,"  can  only  mean  a 
second  bottle. 

Sold  by  leading  Clubs,  Hotels, 

Cafes  and  Restaurants 

Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

Hudson,  N.  T. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F„ 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


take  the 

law  in  your  own  hands,  ladies, 
when  you  ask  for 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding 
and  don't  get  it.       Sentence   such   a 
store  to  the  loss  of  your  trade   and 
give   it   to   merchants  who  are  will- 
ing to  sell  what  you  demand. 
Look  for  "  S.  H.  &  M.,"  on  :fi  -  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  tint  supply  vou  we 

will. 

Send  [or  samples,  showing  labels  nnd  materts'-, 
totheS.  H.&  M.Co.F.O.  Box  699.NewYo-V 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agent*,  124  MARKET  ST. 

B3T  Send  for  Circulars. 
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Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonant 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  — can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  ont-buildlngg.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  gelling  is  that  he  hag  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desire.*  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office, 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  Scotch  minister  announced  from  the  pulpit : 
"  Weel,  friends,  the  kirk  is  urgently  in  need  of 
siller,  and  as  I  have  failed  to  get  money  honestly, 
I  will  have  to  see  what  a  bazaar  can  do  for  me." 


Apropos  of  the  celebration  of  Rossini's  birth- 
day on  February  29th,  it  is  recalled  that  Prince 
Poniatowski  came  to  Rcssini  with  two  operas  to 
ask  which  of  them  should  be  produced  at  the 
Theatre  Italien.  The  prince  played  through  one 
work.  "Choose  the  other  for  performance,"  ad- 
vised Rossini,  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue. 


Sir  Francis  Scott,  the  British  commander  of  the 
Ashantee  expedition,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  to 
his  troops  when  he  reviewed  them  the  other  day  in 
England,  said  that  they  were,  no  doubt,  disap- 
pointed because  they  had  not  a  chance  to  fight, 
"  but  if  there  had  been  any  fighting,"  he  added, 
"  there  would  have  been  many  absent  faces  here 
to-day."  ^ 

It  is  recorded  of  Louis  Napoleon  that,  having 
announced  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  that  he  was 
seated  on  the  throne  of  France,  and  having  re- 
ceived from  Czar  Nicolas  a  reply  addressed  not  to 
"  Mon  frere,"  as  is  usual  between  crowned  heads, 
but  "Mon  ami,"  Napoleon  the  Third  remarked: 
"  This  is  most  flattering.  We  choose  our  friends  ; 
we  can  not  choose  our  relations." 


"MaxO'Rell"  relates  that,  while  he  was  teach- 
ing in  an  English  school,  a  lady  wrote  to  the  head- 
master :  "  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  our  intention  to  place 
our  boy  under  your  care,  but  before  we  do  so  we 
should  like  to  know  what  the  social  standard  of 
your  school  is."  To  which  the  head-master  re- 
plied :  "  Dear  Madam  :  So  long  as  your  boy 
behaves  well,  and  his  fees  are  paid  regularly,  no  in- 
quiry will  be  made  about  his  antecedents." 


The  old  Duke  of  Argyll  has  been  thrice  married, 
and  has  had,  in  all,  twelve  children.  Despite  these 
statistics,  he  lately  addressed  a  homily  to  his  ten- 
antry on  the  immoderate  size  of  their  families, 
saying  that  they  could  not  expect  to  be  prosperous 
when  they  had  so  many  children  to  support.  This 
excited  the  anger  of  some  north  country  dame, 
who  promptly  retorted  :  "  We  may  hae  done  weel 
for  our  country,  but  hardly  so  weel  as  your  grace." 


which  might  become  fastened  in  a  horse's  hoof  on 
a  rocky  road."  Hull  admired  it  so  much  that 
Chickering  gave  it  to  him,  and  Hull  took  it  home 
to  show  to  his  wife.  Mrs.  Hull  looked  at  the 
knife  and  then  at  her  husband.  "John,"  said 
she,  "any  man  who  has  served  three  terms  as 
secretary  of  the  State  senate,  been  twice  lieutenant- 
governor,  and  served  two  terms  in  Congress,  must 
be  a  pretty  good  man  if  he  doesn't  know  a  cham- 
pagne-opener from  a  hoof-cleaner."  The  story 
was  copied  all  over  the  State,  and  commented  on 
in  a  variety  of  ways.  Then  the  congressman  met 
the  correspondent  who  first  published  the  story. 
He  was  smiling  all  over.  "You  did  me  a  great 
service,"  Hull  said,  wringing  his  hand  affection- 
ately ;  "all  the  Prohibitionists  are  taking  my 
wife's  view  of  my  ignorance,  and  all  the  '  antis  '  are 
insisting  that  I'm  a  devil  of  a  good  fellow  for  im- 
posing so  successfully  on  my  wife.  It  works  in  my 
behalf  whichever  way  you  take  it." 


Some  weeks  ago  we  reprinted  in  our  "  Story - 
ettes"an  anecdote  then  floating  about  the  press, 
narrating  the  mistake  of  a  colored  butler  in  a 
Washington  house  who  was  cautioned  to  address  a 
titled  English  guest  as  "my  lord,"  and,  confused 
by  the  latter's  refusal  of  a  cherished  dish,  ex- 
claimed :  "But  it's  terrapin,  my  God!"  It 
was  a  variant  of  the  ancient  English  tale  of 
the  bishop  and  the  embarrassed  "buttons"  who 
brought  up  his  shaving-water.  But  Vanity,  a  New 
York  society  journal,  took  us  severely  to  task  for 
"stealing"  from  its  columns,  declaring  that  it  had 
been  the  original  publisher  of  the  story  in  an  issue 
a  few  weeks  earlier.  Then  arose  the  Columbia 
Spectator  with  the  announcement  that  the  story 
had  appeared  in  its  Christmas  issue  for  1888.  We 
can  cap  them  both  with  the  statement  that  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Argonaut  in  1881,  It  may  strike  our 
two  contemporaries  as  strange  that  the  Argonaut 
should  reprint  matter  which  had  already  appeared 
in  its  columns.  Such  is  the  fact,  however.  That 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  is  especially 
true  of  anecdotes,  and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Argonaut  has  been  printing  about  ten  a  week,  or 
five  hundred  a  year,  for  about  fifteen  years,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  anec- 
dotes, it  would  be  wonderful  indeed  if  we  did  not 
sometimes  repeat. 


A  young  woman  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  telling 
her  Sunday-school  class  of  small  boys  the  other  Sun- 
day about  the  *'  Shut  In  Society,"  whose  members  ; 
are  persons  confined  with  sickness  to  their  beds  or  ' 
rooms.  "  Whom  can  we  think  of,"  said  she,  "  who  ; 
would  have  had  great  sympathy  for  those  who  are  1 
so  shut  in  ?  "  "I  know,"  said  a  little  boy  ;  "  some  ' 
one  in  the  Bible,  ain't  it,  teacher?"  "Yes,  and  j 
who,  Johnnie?"  "Jonah,"  was  the  spirited  an-  j 
swer.  _ 

A  lady,  en  route  to  the  last  drawing-room,  found  j 
herself  blocked  in  a  line  of  carriages  containing 
people  who  had  not  the  entrie  to  which  she  herself 
was  entitled.  Much  annoyed,  she  leaned  out  of  the 
carriage  window  and  said,  to  a  policeman  on  duty 
there,  in  imperious  tones :  "  Perhaps  you  don't 
know  that  I  am  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  minister  ?  " 
"  I  couldn't  let  you  pass,  ma'am,"  he  calmly  re- 
plied, "  even  if  you  were  the  wife  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister." 

When  Congressman  Cannon,  of  Illinois,  strenu- 
ously objected  in  Congress,  the  other  day,  to  an 
appropriation  for  officers'  residences  on  the  grounds 
of  the  Naval  Observatory,  Robinson,  of  Pennsyl-  I 
vania,  who  was  an  Annapolis  man,  defended  the 
proposition  and  poked  fun  at  Cannon  in  this  wise  : 
"Soon  after  Mr.  Cannon  came  here  from  his 
prairie  home  in  Illinois  for  service,"  said  Robinson, 
"  he  embarked  on  a  steamer  on  the  Potomac  River. 
While  pacing  the  deck,  he  suddenly  started  back  in 
amazement  from  an  open  hatchway.  '  My  God," 
he  exclaimed,  '  she's  hollow  ! '  " 


The  famous  rebel  yell  was  heard  last  week  at 
Chickering  Hall,  New  York,  where  Major-General 
Thomas  L.  Rosser,  C.  S.  A.,  delivered  his  war 
lecture,  "Hilt  to  Hilt."  There  were  about  two 
hundred  persons  present,  of  whom  (says  the  Sun) 
half  were  veterans  of  Stonewall  Jackson's  com- 
mand, if  their  part  in  the  performance  can  be  taken 
as  evidence.  No  sooner  had  the  heroic  Southern 
leader's  features  been  flashed  upon  the  sheet 
than  they  leaped  to  their  feet  and  let  out  that 
rebel  yell  as  if  it  had  been  fighting  to  get  out  for 
years.  It  sounds  more  like  "  Yi-yi-yi "  than  any- 
thing else,  but  any  adequate  description  of  it  is  im- 
possible. There  is  a  sort  of  soul-shaking  cadence 
about  it  that  strikes  in  deep.  The  best  tribute  to 
the  effect  with  which  it  was  given  that  night  is  that 
a  policeman  who  had  stepped  into  the  lobby  came 
up  the  stairs  four  steps  at  a  time  when  he  heard  it. 


In  October,  1876,  one  W.  H.  Nugen,  qf  Iowa, 
bought  a  horse  of  Job  Codner,  giving  in  payment 
a  promissory  note  for  sixty-five  dollars,  to  be  paid 
"when  Hayes  and  Wheeler  is  (sic)  President  of 
the  United  States."  Nugen  refused  to  pay  the  note 
when  due,  maintaining  that  Hayes  had  never  been 
elected  President  of  the  United  States.  The  case 
went  from  one  court  to  another,  and  now,  twenty 
years  later,  is  being  pressed  for  decision  by  Cod- 
ner's  heirs  and  administrators.  Almost  everybody 
involved  in  the  original  transaction,  even  to  the 
horse,  is  dead. 


Shelley  called  on  Southey  one  afternoon  and 
found  the  latter  and  his  wife  at  tea.  Southey 
evinced  such  an  appetite  for  buttered  cakes  that 
Shelley  was  shocked,  and  at  last  broke  out  with  : 
"  Southey,  I'm  ashamed  of  you  !  It's  horrible  to 
see  a  man  like  you  greedily  devouring  this  nasty 
stuff  1  "  Mrs.  Southey  came  to  her  husband's  de- 
fense with  a  long  tirade,  during  which  Shelley, 
abashed,  put  down  his  face  and  curiously  scanned 
the  cakes.  He  broke  off  a  bit  and  ventured  to 
taste  it  ;  then  he  began  to  eat  as  greedily  as 
Southey  himself.  When  he  went  home,  his  ver- 
dict on  the  cakes  was  summed  up  in  the  report  of 
Harriet  Westbrook,  to  whom  he  was  engaged  : 
"  We  were  to  have  hot  tea-cakes  every  evening 
'  forever."  I  was  to  make  them  myself,  and  Mrs. 
Southey  was  to  teach  me." 


A  Washington  correspondent,  some  time  ago, 
started  a  story  about  Prohibitionist  Hull,  of  Iowa, 
to  the  effect  that  he  once  admired  a  knife  of 
Representative  Chickering's  which  had  in  it  a  hook, 
'designed,"  Chickering  said,  "to  remove  stones 


The  Princeton  students  who  had  a  procession 
and  bonfire  on  the  night  of  March  5th  in  honor  of 
Cuba,  and  especially  the  tall  student  who  trailed  a 
Spanish  flag  in  the  dirt,  and  finally  burned  it, 
may  be  thankful  they  do  not  live  in  Spain.  At 
Madrid,  the  universities  have  been  closed  because 
of  the  incendiary  demonstrations  against  the  United 
States,  and  one  student  who  burned  an  American 
flag  will  lose  a  year's  schooling  and  be  criminally 
prosecuted. 

General   Sherman  once   said   that   if  the   army 

killed    half   as    many   Indians   as   the   New  York 

Herald,  there  would  not  be  enough  of  them  left  to 

go  round. 

«    ♦ — * 

Saved  from  Destruction. 

This  is  what  happens  when  the  kidneys  are  res- 
cued from  inactivity  by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 
If  they  continue  inactive  they  are  threatened  with 
Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  or  some  other  malady 
which  works  their  destruction.  Malarial,  bilious 
and  rheumatic  ailment  and  dyspepsia  are  also  con- 
quered by  the  Bitters,  which  is  thorough  and  effec- 
tive. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


What  the  Angels  Think. 
My  dear  Clairette,  gowned  all  in  white, 
Kneels  where  the  fading  evening  light 
Steals  in  to  see  so  pure  a  sight. 

My  dear  Clairette  lifts  tearful  eyes 
In  suppliance  to  the  far-off  skies, 
And  for  forgiveness  softly  cries. 

My  dear  Clairette  prays  that  she  be 
Forgiven  for  the  sins  that  she 
Feels  rest  upon  her  weightily. 

My  dear  Clairette,  so  pure  and  fair  ' 
The  angels  smile  to  see  her  there, 
And  wonder  at  the  needless  prayer. 

— W.  J.  Lampion  in  April  Cosmopolitan. 


Life. 

'  What  is  life  but  wliat  a  man  is  thinking  of  all  day  ? ' 
—Emerson. 
If  life  were  only  what  a  man 

Thinks  daily  of — his  little  care  ; 
His  petty  ill ;  his  trivial  plan  ; 

His  sordid  scheme  to  horde  and  spare ; 
His  meagre  ministry  ;  his  small 

Unequal  strength  to  breast  the  stream  ; 
His  large  regret — repentance  small ; 

His  poor,  unrealized  dream — 
'Twere  scarcely  worth  a  passing  nod  ; 

Meet  it  should  end  where  it  began. 
But  'tis  not  so.     Life  is  what  God 

Is  daily  thinking  of  for  man. 
— Julie  M.  Lipfmann  in  April  Harper's. 


The  Bargain  of  Faust. 
'  Shall  a  man,  then,  not  own  his  own  soul  ?  why. 
If  I  choose  wreck,  may  I  not  wreck  my  own, 
Counting  the  cost  ?  "  Brave  Faust !  without  a  groan 
To  hold  no  price  too  cruel  or  too  high 
For  a  rich  joy  !     Choose  thy  fate  mayst  thon,  aye  ! 
But  thy  soul  was  so  paltry,  that  alone 
Mephisto  wished  it  not ;  well  hast  thou  known 
That,  with  thine.  Marguerite's  soul,  too,  must  die. 

Bargain  for  thine  own  ruin  as  thou  wilt  ! 
But  sign  no  compact  that  another  soul 

Must  witness  and  consent  to  ;  brave  art  thou  1 
A  coward  rather ;  for  a  darling  guilt 
Thy  reckless  soul  another's  birthright  stole  ; 
For  this  think  not  to  be  forgiven  now. 

Nor  canst  thou  offer  even  this  poor  plea : 
That  thou  didst  sin  for  love  of  Marguerite — 
Thou  hadst  not  seen  the  maiden  on  the  street 

When  thou  didst  promise  Satan  his  high  fee. 
1  Some  woman's  soul  for  toy,  and  mine  for  thee, 
Mephisto,  later  !" — Passion,  deadly  sweet. 
The  flower  of  love  that  else  were  incomplete. 

Angels  may  pity,  if  not  pardon  ;  she 

Did  sin  for  love,  but  thou  didst  love  for  sin  ; 
Her  passion  was  the  flower  of  love ;  but  thine. 

Only  the  seed  ;  then  thou  didst  not  compel 

Her  sacrifice?     Love's  victim  had  she  been, 

Not  thine?    Ay,  both  must  pay  the  heavy  fine  ; 

She  hers  in  heaven,  but  thou  thine  in  hell. 

— Alice  W.  Rollins  in  April  Cosmopolitan. 


SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  in 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


\A/lj  ITIUI  AM'  ^  Pura,   Delicious   Flavor. 

WMI  I  IVIMIV    O  Hii  with  boiliDe  milk  or 

INSTANTANEOUS  »■'"•  a5dJ£',!  made 

^^..~~_ _.    .-__  Stephen  F. Whitman  &  Sop, 

Chocolate,       pnmitn.11. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY    ROME1KE. 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


lAUTOMATrfc  SKIRT  SUPPORTER 

STOP 

IT 


.  NO  SAFETY  PINS 

'  No    lianrllinc,    W.»rks  ' 
r  Itself.    Fits   anv  belt.  I 
KewJtafnryiuidBean-  1 
'  tif'H  Destprts. 

.  J.  a  w.o.  stujioxs. 


St*rllne  Sil  ver,  7Se-  Etrus. 
can  Silver,  20e»  DtndBlnck, 
Nickel  orSilver  Fini-h,  lSe. 
-'» I  ■  -■  or  mailed  on  receipt 
of  price.  Agentiwml*]. 
J3T  !-■■ -..-1  =[..  Boston,  JI«s«. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


BIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— AXE  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAtrxiC— AXE  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AJiD  "WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28K-iriclt  Duck ,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOE  JAPAN  AKTD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN   HOUR   OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  SI.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic "Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  35 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  13 

Belgic Thursday,  May  38 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at   company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  April  14,  29,  May  14,  29. 

For  B.  C  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  April  4,  9, 14, 19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  m.  April  7,  ex,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  April  5,  9,  13,  17,  si,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  April  7,  11,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  at  11  a.  m„  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose'  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10 
a.  m„  April  5th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  f\  DAYS  ONLl.k 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  tT%  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ^^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

8.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  April  2,  at  2  p.  M. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  April 
7,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  ii4Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     StateB    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM  NHW  YORK: 


Germanic April  15 

Teutonic April  22 

Britannic April  29 

Majestic May  6 


Germanic May  13 

Teutonic May  20 

Britannic May  27 

Majestic June  3 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Hager  Entertainment. 
It  has  been  de6niiely  settled  that  the  entertain- 
ment to  be  given  by  Mrs.  Hager  will  take  place  at 
Native  Sons  Hall  on  Monday  evening,  April  13th. 
The  entertainment  will  commence  promptly  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  will  end  at  midnight.  Guests  who 
arrive  late  will  be  obliged  to  wait  in  the  lobby 
until  there  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  them  to 
enter  the  main  hall.  This  rule  will  be  enforced  in 
order  that  the  participants  may  not  be  disturbed. 
A  large  frame  containing  photographs  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  be  placed  in  the  lobby  and  theatrical 
posters  will  grace  the  walls.  Mr.  Leo  Cooper  is 
rehearsing  the  players,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald 
will  act  as  prompter.  The  performance  will  com- 
mence with  a  series  of  living  pictures. 

The  pictures  will  be  followed  by  a  farce-comedy 
in  three  acts,  entitled  "A  Modern  Ananias."  The 
various  casts  published  heretofore  have  been  in- 
correct and  incomplete.  The  correct  cast  of  charac- 
ters will  be  as  follows  : 

Lysander  Lyon,  M.  D.  (with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion)   Mr.  Frank  Mathieu 

Colonel  Lyon  (an  uncle  with  a  forgiving  disposi- 
tion)  Mr.  A.  H.  Rosborough 

Derby  Dashwood  (with  a  Piccadilly  accent) 

Mr.  Edgar  C.  Peixotto 

Don  Francisco  (with  an  elastic  conscience) 

Mr.  George  B.  de  Long 

Baby Mr.  Frank  L,  Owen 

Nellie  Golden  Gate  (Colonel  Lyon's  ward) 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton 

Prudence  Mayflower  (Nellie's  friend) 

Miss  Ella  Goodall 

Kitty  (Baby's  maid) Miss  Rose  Hooper 

The  performance  will  terminate  at  midnight,  and 
then  a  supper  will  be  served  in  the  banquet  hall 
down-stairs.  Afterward  there  will  be  dancing  until 
about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 


The  Art  Association. 
The  annual  election  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  took  place  last  Tuesday,  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  directors  for  the  en- 
suing term  :  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  L.  P. 
Latimer,  Mr.  Edward  Bosqui,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  Mr.  J.  C.  Johnson,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  Arthur  Rodgers,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Bishop,  Mr.  William  G.  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Millie  Marie  Siebe,  daughter  of  Mr.  Fred- 
erick C.  Siebe,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Frederick 
J.  McWilliams  at  St.  Paul's  Lutheran  Church  next 
Wednesday  evening. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  gave  a  dinner-party 
at  the  University  Club  last  Monday  evening,  after- 
ward taking  the  party  to  the  California  Theatre  to 
witness  the  performance  of  "  Friends."  His  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J. 
Crocker,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mr.  Walter 
Leonard  Dean,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  gave  a  concert- 
party  at  the  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  the  final 
appearance  here  of  the  Materna-Ondricek  com- 
pany, and  afterward  entertained  their  guests  at  sup- 
per at  the  University  Club.  The  affair  was  given 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  and  the  Misses 
Lippincott,  of  Philadelphia,  who  are  making  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  this  coast.  The  others  in  the  party 
were  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Redington. 

The  managers'  of  the  Woman's  Exchange  will 
give  a  marguerite  tea  in  the  rooms  of  the  Exchange 
next  Thursday  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  the 
regular  afternoon  tea  to  be  served  every  day  there- 
after between  the  hours  of  three  and  five  o'clock. 
The  public  is  invited  to  attend. 


From 

Delmonico's 
Kitchen. 

New  York, 
February  n. 

In  my  use  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder     I     have        ^^<dz* 
found  it  superior       YV^/T>'SW'Y 
to  all  others. 

I  recommend 
it  as  of  the  first 
quality. 

C.   GORJU, 

Late  Chefde  amine, 
Delmonico's,  N.  Y. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDIR  CO.,  103  WALL  6T-.   H.  V. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  the  event  of  war,  it  is  certain  that  Emperor 
William  would  be  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
German  army.  He  has  seen  no  real  war,  but  in 
peace  manoeuvres  he  has  proved  over  and  over 
again  his  practical  skill  and  knowledge  of  warfare 
as  regards  both  strategy  and  tactics. 

If  they  had  followed  the  career  of  their  fathers, 
Verdi,  the  composer,  would  have  been  an  inn- 
keeper;  G£r6me,  the  painter,  a  jeweler  ;  Pailleron, 
author  of  "  A  Scrap  of  Paper,"  a  butcher  ;  Jules 
Simon,  a  draper  ;  Renan,  a  corner  grocer  ;  and 
Dennery,  author  of  "  The  Two  Orphans,"  an  old- 
clothes  man. 

General  the  Marquis  de  Gallifet  is  about  to  pub- 
lish his  memoirs,  and  many  people  in  Paris  and 
elsewhere  are  beginning  to  feel  nervous.  The  mar- 
quis calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  expert  duelists  living.  He  has  been  wounded 
many  times  in  single  combat,  as  well  as  in  the 
battle-field,  and  a  part  of  his  side  covering  one 
lung,  which  was  torn  away  in  Mexico  by  a  shell,  is 
fitted  with  a  silver  plate. 

President  Cleveland  is  growing  stouter,  how 
much  stouter  even  be  does  not  know  ;  he  said  to 
his  tailor  last  week,  "  I  gave  up  weighing  a  long 
time  ago,  and,"  he  added,  dryly,  "  I  recently  gave 
up  guessing."  But  the  tailor  says  that,  while  Mr. 
Cleveland's  chest  measure  has  not  changed  since  a 
year  ago,  his  thigh  has  grown  an  inch  in  girth,  and 
he  measures  iH  inches  more  around  the  waist  and 
t%  inches  around  the  hips.  Mr.  Cleveland's  chest 
measure  is  $o%  inches  and  his  girth  is  53^. 

The  wonderful  strength  of  Archduchess  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  which  we  mentioned  recently, 
is  due  to  two  things — her  early  training  and  her 
regular  exercise.  Her  father,  Dom  Miguel  of 
Portugal,  brought  her  up  to  be  a  sturdy  woman, 
rather  than  a  petted  beauty,  and  her  childhood  was 
spent  in  the  open  air,  hunting,  riding,  walking,  and 
running.  At  the  present  time  she  devotes  two 
hours  a  day  to  exercise  in  her  private  gymnasium, 
using  dumb-bells,  lifting  graduated  weights,  and 
fencing. 

Miss  Lily  Hall  Caine,  a  younger  sister  of  the 
novelist,  was  married  last  month  at  St.  George's, 
Hanover  Square,  to  George  D.  Day,  who,  like  her- 
self, is  very  much  interested  in  the  theatre.  She 
owes  her  introduction  to  the  stage,  which  took 
place  three  years  ago,  to  her  brother  the  novelist's 
acquaintance  with  Wilson  Barrett,  and  she  walked 
on  in  "  Claudian."  Then  she  got  a  part  in  "  The 
Ben-my-Chree,"  the  adaptation  of  "The  Deem- 
ster." The  part  was  originally  three  lines,  but  for 
his  sister's  sake,  Mr.  Hall  Caine  added  two  more. 

If  Turkey  should  be  involved  in  war,  the  chief 
command  would  doubtless  be  intrusted  to  Gazi 
Osman  Pasha,  the  famous  defender  of  Plevna,  now 
in  his  fifty-eighth  year.  His  first  compaign  was  in 
the  Crimea  ;  he  served  during  the  Syrian  war  of 
i860,  in  the  Cretan  insurrection  of  1866,  and  in  the 
Yemen  campaign  of  1871-72.  In  the  Servian  war 
of  1876  he  was  victorious  in  the  pitched  battles  of 
Isvor  and  Zaitschar,  and  he  occupied  the  Plevna 
position  on  July  20,  1877,  holding  it  against  vastly 
superior  numbers  in  three  great  battles  and  during 
five  long  months. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  French  army, 
General  Saussier,  is  in  his  sixty-eighth  year — 
"about  five  feet  eleven  inches,  very  unhealthy- 
looking,  enormously  stout,  mounts  his  horse  with 
difficulty,  driving,  when  possible,  in  an  omnibus 
horsed  by  the  artillery.  During  an  action  he  re- 
mains sitting  on  the  ground.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server he  appears  physically  incapable  of  command- 
ing in  the  field  ;  and,  in  spite  of  good  antecedents 
and  undoubted  ability,  reasons  of  health,  in  any 
other  army,  would  have  shelved  him  long  ago." 
Nevertheless,  the  indomitable  Saussier,  in  the 
manoeuvres  of  last  autumn,  exercised  the  chief 
command  of  the  two  armies  in  the  field,  with  a 
united  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
men. 

A  great  historic  name  has  become  extinct  in 
France  with  the  death  of  Maurice  Cesar,  Prince  de 
la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  Due  de  Bouillon,  the  last  of  his 
race,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  An  exchange  says 
of  him  : 

"The  family  could  trace  an  undisputed  descent  back 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  and  asserted  that  it  sprang  from 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  King  of  Jerusalem.  Its  principality 
of  Sedan  was  the  last  feudal  sovereign  state  in  France  to 
be  surrendered  to  the  crown.  Marshal  Turenne  was  a 
member  of  the  family,  and  so  was  '  the  first  grenadier  of 
France,'  though  descended  from  an  illegitimate  branch. 
The  prince's  father  was  a  general  of  Napoleon.  The  story 
is  told  of  him  that  he  seized  the  bridle  of  the  emperor's 
horse  in  the  Champs-Elysies  one  day,  and  asked  him  for 
a  commission.  'How  old  are  you?'  asked  Napoleon. 
'Sixteen/  was  the  answer.  'What  is  your  name?' 
'  Godefroi  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne.'  '  These  are  the  men 
I  need,'  said  the  emperor,  and  he  gave  him  a  lieuten- 
ancy." 

Field-Marshal  von  Blumenthal,  the  senior  Ger- 
man officer  in  active  service,  is  in  his  eightieth  year. 
He  has  a  quasi-sinecure  as  chief  of  the  Berlin  army 
inspection  district,  and  considers  himself  on  im- 
portant duty.  He  was  an  elderly  man  when,  near 
the  end  of  the  Franco-German  War,  he  replied  to 
a  question  as  to  Garibaldi's  immediate  future,  in  the 
grim  words  :  "  If  he  is  catchet,  he  will  beshooted." 


Again,  when,  as  he  was  riding  about  one  day  along 
the  "  Hog's  Back,"  during  the  Aldershot  autumn 
manoeuvres  of  1871,  a  busybody  ventured  to  ask 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  British  performance, 
the  old  gentleman  replied  :  "  It  ees  a  very  fine  day, 
sir,"  as  he  wheeled  his  horse  with  a  grunt  in  which 
was  no  amiability.  But,  rugged  person  as  he  was, 
Blumenthal  has  been  known  to  place  a  knapsack 
under  the  head  of  a  wounded  soldier  on  the  battle- 
field. 


THE    EASTER     BONNET. 


On  Easter-Day. 
Shall  it  be  a  song  or  ronnet  ? 

Sooth  !  it  must  be  something  gay  : 
Bess  has  got  a  stunning  bonnet 

She  will  don  on  Easter-day. 
I  can  see  her  in  my  fancy 

As  she  marches  up  the  aisle. 
With  a  nameless  necromancy 

In  the  sunshine  of  her  smile. 

She's  the  loveliest  of  lasses 

Ever  winged  a  Cupid-dart ; 
Every  gallant,  when  she  passes, 

Will  have  failure  of  the  heart ; 
Every  belle — my  word  upon  it — 

Will  with  jealousy  grow  gray, 
When  sweet  Bessie  in  her  bonnet 

Treads  the  aisle  on  Easter-day. 

I  would  give  a  feudal  castle — 

(All  my  castles  are  in  Spain  !) 
And  the  wealth  of  lord  and  vassal — 

(All  my  wealth  is  in  my  brain  !) 
If  I  might— to  think  upon  it 

Fairly  takes  my  breath  away  ! — 
March  with  Bessie  and  her  bonnet 

Up  the  aisle  on  Easter-day. 

— Irving  Gilmorc  in  Life. 


Wise  Priscilla. 
Within  the  pew  Priscilla  kneels 

And  bows  her  head  in  prayer. 
I  wonder  how  Priscilla  feels 

As  she  is  kneeling  there? 

Ob,  who  can  tell?  I  do  not  know 
And  yet,  this  much  I'll  say, 

She  does  not  bow  her  head  too  low 
Upon  this  Easter-day. 

For  should  Priscilla  dear  do  that 

As  she  kneels  in  the  pew, 
Her  glorious,  gorgeous  Easter  hat 

Might  then  be  lost  to  view. —  Truth. 


An  Easter  Thought. 

0  Pegasus,  why  don't  you  go  ? 
Do  lift  your  heels,  I  pray  ! 

Like  me,  you're  tired,  cross,  and  slow, 
But  please  go  on  to-day. 

You've  been  to  me  a  faithful  friend 

In  a  financial  way. 
Now  won't  you.  Peg,  your  presence  lend, 

To  write  a  merry  lay  1 

1  want  a  V,  come,  get  along. 
Do  trot  me  off  a  sonnet ; 

I  want  the  price,  the  merest  song, 
To  buy  an  Easter  bonnet. 

— Marion  M.  Wanlcss  in  flu  Bazar. 


His  Penance. 
At  Lent's  beginning,  his  little  wife. 
Abjuring  sinning  and  worldly  strife, 
Goes  in  for  penance,  and  day  by  day, 
•  For  his  repentance  he  hears  her  pray. 

A  hardened  sinner,  of  earthly  bent. 
He  likes  his  dinner,  straight  on,  thro*  Lent  ! 
Nor  songs,  nor  dances  bis  feelings  jar  ; 
He  takes  his  chances  with  his  cigar. 

This  is  the  rascal  she  tries  to  mend — 
Her  victim  paschal — and  in  the  end 
Gets  what  she  prays  for.     Depend  upon  it, 
The  poor  man  pays  for  her  Easter  bonnet. 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges  in  Puck. 


Easter. 
A  screen  of  murky  clouds  bedims  the  morn — 

Aurora's  fingers  wear  a  glove  of  gray — 

And  leaden  skies  delay  the  coming  day. 
Down  press  the  clouds — a  storm  seems  almost  born  ; 

To  forming  buds  upon  the  maple  trees 

A  humid  touch  is  carried  by  the  breeze. 
No  sun  rides  high  above  the  aging  day  ; 

The  birds  are  mute  beneath  the  faded  light ; 

The  church-bell's  tone  is  saddened  by  the  blight. 
In  tear-touched  tones  I  hear  a  maiden  say, 
"  Plague  take  the  clouds  !     I  can't  tell  where  I'm  at : 

To  wear  or  not  to  wear  my  Easter  hat." 

—  Wood  Lcveite  Wilson  in  Puck. 


—  Mr.  Hirschman  reports  fair  business 
but  is  anxious  to  close  out  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  offers  additional  inducements.  His  stock 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  as  well 
as  complicated  watches,  silverware,  and  novelties 
in  great  variety,  of  first  quality  only — there  is  not 
an  article  in  his  entire  stock  that  is  not  first-class. 
113  Sutter  Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


—  An  addition  to  California's  resources 
is  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  mild,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cents  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 


—  Race-glasses  with  large  field  of  view 
and  as  light  as  a  feather.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  Wedding  invitations,  correct  forms,  ar- 
tisticalfy  engraved.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  St. 


THE  PRIZE 
BABY 

OF 


KANSAS 
CITY 


ECZEMA 


REMEDIES 


Our  baby -was  badly  afflicted -with  Eczema.  Her 
head,  arms,  neck,  and  limbs  were  raw  and  bleed- 
ing when  we  concluded  totryCUTicuitA  Remedies. 
"We  began  with  Cuticura  (ointment)  and  Cuti- 
OURA  Soap,  and  after  the  first  application  we  could 
see  a  change.  After  we  had  used  them  one  week 
some  of  the  sores  had  healed  entirely,  and  ceased 
to  spread.  In  less  than  a  month,  she  was  free  from 
scales  and  blemishes,  and  to-day  has  as  lovely  skin 
as  any  child.  She  was  shown  a"t  the  Grange  Fair, 
and  took  a  premium  as  the  prettiest  baby. 
Me.  &  Mrs.  PARK,  K-09  lielleview  Ave., "Kan.  City. 

Sold  everywhere.    Potteb  Dbog  and  Cfl  1  :s.  Coap.,  Boston, 


Broken  down  in 
health  ?     Got  the 
rheumatism  or 
Grippe  ?     Dyspepsia 
or  blood  diseases  ? 
Then  you  should 
go  to 


BYRON 
HOT  SPRINGS 


that  Italy  in  Califor- 
nia.    The   Hot   Min- 
eral Waters  and  the 
Hot  Mud  Baths,  to- 
gether with  the  per- 
fect climate,  will  build 
you  up  in  short  order. 
Contra  Costa  Co. 

Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


trainers^ 


»  »  » 


patent  pots  and  pro- 
cesses are  not  needed, 
and  there  are  no^tjl 
secrets  about  making 
a  cup  of  GhirardelW s 
Cocoa.  ^*  Just  pour 
boiling  milk  on  it, 
boil  slowly  a  couple 
of  minutes,  and  add 
sugar  to  suit.  Jt  No 
waiting  or  fussing. 
Make  it  instantly,  any 
time,  as  desired  ;£•  JL 
neither  too  7>iuch  nor 
too  little.  The  most 
nourishing,  invigor- 
ating and  rejreshing 
form  of  liquid  food  is 

Ghirardelli's 
COCOA 

Sold  by  all  Grocers 
32  Cups  for  25c. 


April  6,  1896. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Miss  Roraietta  Wallace  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  H.  Spragoe,  at  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  has  retarned  from  a  prolonged  visit 
at  Los  Angeles.  His  brother.  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  will 
arrive  here  early  in  May.  Their  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret 
Irvine,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  in  Los  Angeles  recently, 
is  convalescent,  and  is  expected  here  in  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Fletcher,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  staying  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Scott  will  be  at  home  on  Wednesdays  in 
April,  May,  and  Jane,  at  her  residence,  305  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Perkins  have  rooms  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  John  C.  Klein,  of  New  York  city,  has  been 
passing  a  fortnight  at  Byron  Hot  Springs. 

Among  the  Eastern  guests  at  The  Colonial  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Fuller,  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  C. 
Robinson,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  Mr.  Frank  Crowell  and 
family,  of  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Pardee,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Powers,  of 
Coldwater,  Mich.,  and  Mrs.  L.  Logan,  of  Grand  Forks, 
N.  D. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  is  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu.  She 
will  pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  will  leave  early 
in  May  to  pass  the  summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Sir.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  the  Misses  Salisbury  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Salisbury 
in  the  East. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Haven  and  family  are  residing  at  The 
Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Hart,  accompanied  by  Miss  Carrie 
Callahan,  left  for  Paris  last  Tuesday. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills  has  been  visiting  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  nit  Huntington,  will 
will  receive  on  Fridays  in  April  at  Holladay  Heights, 
corner  of  Clay  and  Octavia  Streets. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low,  who  are  now  in 
Paris,  will  return  to  this  city  in  July. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  is  seriously  ill  at  her  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Miss  Florence  Brecken- 
ridge  will  leave  about  the  middle  of  June  to  pass  a  couple 
of  months  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle  re- 
turned to  the  city  last  Tuesday  after  a  prolonged  absence 
in  the  Eastern  Slates,  Canada,  and  British  Columbia. 
They  will  leave  soon  for  Unalaska. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead  and  Miss  Birdie  Collins  will  return 
to  Byron  Hot  Springs  to-day  after  passing  the  week  in 
this  city. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  visited  San  Jose"  last  Wednesday 
and  Thursday. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  has  entirely  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  her  recent  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  will  arrive  here  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  daughter,  about 
May  21st,  and  soon  afterward  will  sail  for  St.  Michael's 
Station.  Alaska,  to  join  her  husband. 

Mr.  F.  L.  linger  has  arrived  in  San  Francisco,  and  wDl 
remain  for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Banks  is  here  from  her  home  in  Butte 
County  on  a  month's  visit  to  her  parents,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Hanlon,  at  their  residence,  1627  Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Laura  Gashwiler  is  visiting  Mrs.  William  For- 
syth and  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Gray,  at  Fresno.  She  will  re- 
turn in  about  two  weeks. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Major  Frank  M.  Coxe,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
promoted  to  be  deputy  paymaster-general,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  E.  F.  Moale,  Third  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  president  of  a  court-martial  now  being  held  at 
Fort  Keogh. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  McKinstry,  Corps  of  Engineers, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Empire  State 
Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

First- Lieutenant  D.  H.  Jarvis,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  and 
First-Assistant  Engineer  H.  U.  Entler,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S., 
have  been  ordered  to  duty  on  the  Bear. 

Chief-Engineer  Joseph  Trilley,  U.  S.  N„  now  on  leave 
of  absence,  is  at  7  Brown  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  six  months  on 
surgeon's  certificate,  with  permission  to  go  beyond  the 
sea. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Erwin,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  be  captain. 

Lieutenant  G.  H.  Preston,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S,  A., 
has  been  transferred  to  the  Ninth  Cavalry,  Troop  A,  at 
Fort  Robinson,  Neb. 


The  preparations  for  the  coming  Fiesta  de  Los 
Angeles  are  now  well  along.  The  opening  cere- 
mony, Tuesday,  April  21st,  will  be  an  attack  on 
the  city,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  the  storming  of 
the  City  Hall,  capture  of  the  mayor  and  city  offi- 
cials, and  the  creation  of  a  Fiesta  regime.  After 
the  capture  of  the  city  authorities,  the  queen's  ad- 
vance guard  will  parade  through  the  principal 
streets.  On  Tuesday  evening,  a  grand  reception 
will  be  given  to  the  queen  and  her  court  at  the 
Pavilion,  and  the  identity  of  the  queen,  now  a 
closely  guarded  state  secret,  will  be  revealed  to  her 
guests. 

A  handsome  lot  of  Easter  cards  and  art  publica- 
tions have  been  issued  by  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton.    They  are  for  sale  at  the  book  and  art  stores. 


She —  "They  say  that  man  Chatterton  has  a 
double."  He — "  Yes  ;  youknow  misfortunes  never 
come  siagle." — Yonkeri  Statesman. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


"Marital  Infidelity"  Again. 
S.  B.  Livingston,  Counsellor  at  Law, 
Bennett  Building,  93  Nassau  Street. 
New  York,  March  17,  1806. 
Editors  Argonaut:  The  discussion  in  your  paper  on 
marital  infidelity  has  interested  me  not  only  on  account 
of  the  vigorous  presentation  of  the   truth  in   a  needed 
point,  but  also  as  it  was  germane  to  a  subject  on  which  I 
am  preparing  a  paper  for  a  society  of  doctors  and  lawyers 
here.     The   discussion   has   brought   out    some   striking 
points.         Yours  very  sincerely,         S.  B.  Livingston. 


Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  March.  13,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  We  have  read  your  answer  of 
February  24th,  and  again  we  say  we  feel  with  you  that 
no  punishment  is  too  severe  for  adulterous  wives.  But 
the  question  asked  was  this  :  "  What  chaste  wives  should 
do  in  the  case  of  adulteroos  hnsbands  1 " 

Do  you  think  you  have  answered  the  question  when 
you  have  told  us  "  there  can  be  no  equality  in  the  matter 
of  chastity  between  men  and  women"?  How  did  God 
symbolize  all  goodness  and  chastity  ?  Was  it  in  man  or 
woman,  when  he  sent  Jesus  Christ  to  earth  to  be  our  ex- 
ample :  You  would  not  repudiate  this,  since  you  yourself 
refer  to  Christian  countries.  If  to  man  has  been  given 
this  exalted  distinction,  why  should  a  woman  be  required 
to  live  nearer  to  this  example  than  a  man  ?  You  say,  and 
most  truly,  that  "  the  whole  system  of  our  civilization 
is  based  on  the  sacredness  of  the  family  relation."  Can 
that  relation  be  sacred  and  pure  when  the  begetter  of  that 
family  lives  a  lustful  life?  Sons  and  daughters  alike  are 
inheritors  of  good  and  evil  passions,  and  is  not  a  man's 
responsibility  as  great  as  a  woman's  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  virtuous  offspring? 

You  believe  in  heredity.  If  yon  have  no  examples  of 
the  transmission  of  lust  through  adulterous  fathers  in 
San  Francisco,  come  to  Salt  Lake,  where  many  men  have 
given  themselves  over  to  unbridled  license  under  cover  of 
religion,  and  note  the  effect  on  the  children  of  such 
fathers.  Will  you  not  lend  the  aid  of  your  powerful,  far- 
reaching  journal  to  teach  at  least  equal  responsibility  in 
the  uplifting  of  the  moral  standard  of  humanity  ? 

You  would  not  stifle  the  hopes  of  mothers,  and  make 
harder  the  way  to  rear  pure  sons  by  saying  "  Nature  has 
decreed  a  different  way  for  men  to  live,"  would  you? 
Still  most  sincerely, 

Margeret  Rutledge, 
Catherine  Craig. 


The  Case  of  Theodore  Durrant. 

Sioux  City,  Ia.,  March  23,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Noticing  in  recent  dispatches 
that  Theodore  Durrant  has  a  lease  of  life  which  may 
keep  him  on  earth  until  the  end  of  this  year,  prompts  this 
letter. 

The  fact  of  his  having  this  time  allotted  him  (pending 
the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  your  State  as  to 
whether  or  no  he  should  have  a  new  trial)  is  in  a  measure 
satisfactory.  At  the  time  of  the  ghastly  discoveries  in 
the  Emmanuel  Church  of  San  Francisco,  the  greatest  ex- 
citement existed  throughout  the  United  States  over  the 
terrible  crimes  supposed  to  have  been  committed  by  H. 
H.  Holmes  and  Harry  Hayward;  and  on  top  of  these 
came  the  finding  of  the  bodies  of  Blanche  Lamont  and 
Minnie  Williams,  with  the  subsequent  arrest  of  Theo- 
dore Durrant.  No  wonder  that  the  people  of  your  city 
wished  to  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and  hang 
Durrant.  But  there  are  times  when  it  is  impossible  for 
communities  to  reason  with  their  better  natures. 

In  the  evidence  introduced  in  the  case,  there  seems  to 
have  been  this  one  fact :  Durrant  tried  to  establish  an 
alibi,  and  the  only  way  he  had  of  doing  this  was  to  prove 
that  he  attended  a  lecture,  given  at  the  medical  college, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  the  murder  of  Blanche 
Lamont  was  said  to  have  been  committed.  By  bringing 
in  the  records  of  the  medical  college,  it  is  proved  that 
"  present  "  was  answered  to  his  name  at  roll-call ;  among 
some  sixty  or  seventy  students,  there  was  not  one  to 
swear  that  he  (Durrant)  was  not  there  on  that  eventful 
afternoon  ;  and  there  was  not  one  to  swear  that  he  had 
answered  to  the  roll-call  for  Durrant.  Should  not  these 
facts,  alone,  constitute  grounds  for  a  doubt  as  to  his 
guilt?  Injustice,  a  man  on  trial  for  his  life  should  he 
accorded  a  new  trial  on  the  grounds  above  cited. 

Truly  yours,         Allan  W.  Skinner. 


Colonel  Raum's  Excavations. 
S.  S.  "  Fuerst  Bismarck,"  off  Alexandria, 
February  29,  1806". 

Editors  Argonaut:  Thinking  the  many  readers  of 
your  paper  might  be  interested  in  the  excavations  being 
done  in- Egypt  by  a  fellow-countryman,  I  inclose  some 
late  Cairo  newspaper  cuttings  which  describe  Colonel 
George  E.  Raum's  work. 

The  stone  crown,  of  which  Colonel  Raum  discovered  a 
portion  on  February  26th,  originally  was  probably  ten 
feet  thick,  and  as  high  again,  with  a  stone  stem  seven 
feet  long,  which  fitted  into  the  perpendicular  hole  in  the 
head  of  the  Sphinx  to  keep  it  on.  A.  T. 

[More  detailed  accounts  of  Colonel  Raum's  discovery 
have  already  come  to  hand,  and  Eastern  archaeologists  of 
high  standing  are  inclined  to  be  skeptical  of  its  value. 
Inasmuch  as  excavations  in  the  same  ground  have  been 
made  many  times  in  recent  years,  by  Maspero  and  others, 
the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  soon  filling  them  up  again, 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  instead  of  a  Sphinx's  cap, 
Colonel  Raum  has  discovered  a  mare's  nest. — Eds.] 


Wool-Growers  and  the  Bolting  Silver  Senators. 
J.  M.  Keen  &  Co.,  Investment  Brokers, 
Vanderdilt  Building. 

Tacosia,  Wash.,  March  n.  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Relative  to  your  very  able  edi- 
torial, in  issue  of  the  ninth,  on  Senator  Carter,  et  al.,  I 
inclose  a  letter  sent  out  by  Justice,  Bateman  S:  Co..  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  well  worth  reading.    The  standing 
of  this  firm  in  regard  to  protection  and  other  Republican 
policies  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  00  comment.     Truly 
the   seed   sown    through    the   columns   of  your  valuable 
paper  should  bring  forth  good  fruit  this  political  year. 
Yours  very  appreciatively,         W.  E.  Hacker. 
[The  letter  inclosed  is  one  written  by  the  firm  to  Senator 
Carter,  in  which  they  point  out  that  bis  action  in  joining 
the  three  bolting  silver  senators  was  in  opposition  to  the 
interests  of  bis  wool-growing  constituents. — Eds.] 


Professor  Rontgen's  Nationality. 

San  Francisco,  March  29,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Professor  Rontgen,  the  discov- 
erer of  the  X-rays,  is  neither  a  Hollander  nor  a  Swiss,  as 
variously  reported  by  the  papers,  but  a  German.  Ctbtr 
Land  und  Meer,  at  the  conclusion  of  a  comprehensive 
article  on  the  subject  of  his  discovery,  in  No.  20,  page 
327,  says : 

"...  Professor  Rontgen  is  a  Rhinelander,  being  de- 
scended from  an  old  Rhenish  family.     One  of  his  ances- 


tors, David  Rontgen,  was  a  noted  manufacturer  of 
artistic  furniture,  whose  wares  were  much  in  demand  at 
all  the  courts  of  Europe.  Wilhelm  Conrad  Rontgen  (the 
discoverer  of  the  new  rays)  was  born  at  Lennep,  in  the 
Department  of  DOsseldorf  (Rhenish  Prussia),  on  March 
27.  1345,"  etc.  Respectfully,  H.  W. 

Some  Appreciative  Subscribers. 

Kansas  City',  Mo.,  February  21,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:    Please  continue  the  Argonaut 
to   my   address   until   the   amount   in  inclosed    draft  on 
New  York  Chemical  Bank  shall  have  been  canceled. 
The  Argonauts  head  is  level.        Yours  truly, 

J.  B.  Davis. 

Pine  Ridge  Agency,  S.  D.,  February  18,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  herewith  inclose  order  for  re- 
newal of  my  subscription  for  the  Argonaut.     Wishing 
success  and   long  life   to  your  remarkably  able  journal, 
I  am,  most  truly  yours,  L.  Ashcraft. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  March  26,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  You  have  furnished  me  for  a 
long  time  with  information  and  entertainment,  but  hardly 
anything  that  amused  me  more  than  the  article  headed, 
"  The  Chronicle  and  St.  Patrick."  I  read  it  to  my  friend, 
the  captain,  and  then  we  yelled  and  held  our  sides 
in  unison.  May  your  success  equal  your  merit,  vigor, 
and  genuine  American  patriotism. 

Sincerely  yours,  A.  A. 


Mannheim,  Germany,  February  12,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  subscription  to  your  paper 
expiring  this  month,  I  should  like  to  renew  it.  Once, 
while  living  East,  we  concluded  to  give  up  the  A  rgonaut, 
to  which  we  have  subscribed  since  1878,  but,  when  six 
weeks  had  passed  without  it,  we  simply  could  not  stand 
the  lonesomeness,  but  recalled  our  old  friend,  who  has, 
ever  since,  been  faithful  to  us,  and  will,  I  hope  and  trust, 
remain  faithful  to  us  and  our  children  for  many  years  to 
come.  Long  life  and  prosperity  for  the  Argonaut  is  the 
sincere  wish  of  its  old  friend, 

Kate  K.  Bohrmann. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Wedding  invitations,  correct  forms,  ar- 
tistically  engraved.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  St. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


TWO    FAMOUS    FORMULAS 

that  positively  make  the  Hair  grow  and  curl, 
will  be  sent  to  any  one  upon  receipt  of  two  cents 
postage.     IMPERIAL  CHEMICAL  M/F'G  CO., 
292  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  8  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and   Curios 

A   SPECIALTY. 
116  STJTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jfye  (golopial, 

THE    SELECT    FAMILY   HOTEL 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MRS.    S.    B.    JOHNSOU, 

S.  E.  COE.  PIJTE  AND  JONES. 


We've  had  years  and  years  of 
experience  doing  the  best  engrav- 
ing we  know  how  to,  and  none  at 
all  in  second-class  work. 

Don't  ask  us,  then,  how  much 
it'll  cost  to  make  you  a  card  like 
the  one  you  got  somewhere  else. 
Ask  us  what  it'll  cost  to  do  it  on 
Crockers'  paper  in  Crockers'  way. 

Less  than  you  suppose. 

H  S  Crockee  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bosh,  street 


dAPTIV£    SWELETS 


MATCHLESS         .-*£*?'"•  3^Si 

perfume: 
MURRAY  &  LAI-IMAN'S 
:    ^FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF.TOILET  AND  BATH. 


HARUM-SCARUM 

CIRCUS  ADVERTISING 

AND  NOISY  TALK 

Do  not  make  high  grade  wheels. 
Buy  a  Bicycle  as  you  would  any 
fine  piece  of  machinery. 

Investigate  the  quality  and  work- 
manship of  all  wheels  ;  buy  the  one 
that,  in  your  judgment,  shows  the 
finest  work  and  our  wheels  will 
undoubtedly  determine  your  '96 
mount. 


TRIBUNE.    WINT0JT_  FEATHERSTONE. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST    AGENTS. 


:e- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


JAVERN  of 

CASTLE  GRAG 

QUEEN  OF  ALL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most 
beautiful,  attractive,  and  accessible  of  all 
mountain  resorts.  Trill  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  gnests  June  1 ,  and  will  close  October 
1,  1896. 

GEORGE  SCHOXEWALD,  Manager, 
Room  59,  Union  Trust  Building, 

San  Francisco. 


POMMERY    SEC. 


Universally  Acknowledged  by  Connoisseurs  the  HIGHEST  GRADE  of 
Champagne.  Tourists  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  observe  that 
POMMERY  SEC  Commands  the  Highest  Price  at  all  Better  Hotels 
and  Resorts.  At  the  English  Wine  Sales,  POMMERY  SEC  In- 
variably Realizes  the  Highest  Values. 

Exclusively  served  at  the  Banquet  in  Atlanta,  tendered  to  PRESIDENT  GROVER  CLEVELAND. 
— Atlanta  "  Constitution." 

Selected  for  the  Banquet  in  Hamburg  given  to  the  GERMAN  EMPEROR  and  GERMAN 
PRINCES.— New  York  "Times." 

Selected  for  the  Banquet  in  Bordeaux  given  to  the  PRESIDENT  of  the  FRENCH  REPUBLIC. 
— New  York  "  Tribune." 

POMMERY  SEC,  favored  by  H.  R.  H.  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  and  by  ROYALTY  IN 
ENGLAND.— New  York  "  Mail  and  Express." 


WILLIAM  WOLFF  *  CO., 


PACIFIC    COAST  AGENTS 
327-399  Market  St. 


THE 
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Rose  Carnivals 


—  AND    A  — 


Venetian  Water 
Carnival 

Will  swell  the  great  tide 
of  merrymaking  to  sweep 
over  the  State  this  season. 

Santa  Rosa  Carnival 

is  programmed  for  April 

30,  May  1  and  2. 

The  charming  City  of 
Roses  is  very  much  at 
home  with  this  favored 
flower,  and  her  pride  in 
its  exhibition  is  surpassed 
only  by  her  amazingwealth 
of  roses. 

San  Mateo  County's 
Rose  Carnival 

is  to  be  held  at  Redwood 

City  on  the  dates  named 

above  and  lt  w'u  De  abund- 
antly proven  that  San 
Mateo  knows  all  about 
roses. 

Santa  Cruz  Venetian 
Water  Carnival 

is  announced  for  June 
17  to  20  inclusive.  Mere 
mention  brings  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  last  season's 
brilliant  event,  to  be  com- 
pletely eclipsed  this  -  year, 
it  is  said.  Thousands  will 
wonder  how. 

Reduced  Rates 

will  be  made  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  for 
all  these  brilliant  events. 
Arrange  your  vacation  pro- 
grammes accordingly  and 
call  on  the  Agents  for  par- 
ticulars. 


do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles — they 
cost  Sioo. 

Beautiful  book  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFKERV  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tarney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  -Mid  Stockton   Streets,    San  Francisco* 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Jimson —  "  Brownkins  has  bought  a  bicycle." 
Simpkins — "  Ah  I  that's  why  he  is  coming  to  the 
office  nowadays  in  a  hack." — Puck. 

Miss  Goodly—"  What's  the  matter,  my  poor  man, 
you  look  ill."  Tramp  —  "Madam,  something  I 
haven't  eaten  has  disagreed  with  me." — Truth. 

She—"  The  doctor  says  that  you  mustn't  call  any 
more."  He — "Did  he  say  that?"  She— "  Well, 
he  said  that  I  needed  eight  hours'  sleep." — Truth. 

Judger—"  Budger,  have  you  ridden  in  a  horse- 
less carriage  yet?"  Budger — "No;  but  I  think 
we  are  patronizing  a  cowless  milk-wagon." — Puck. 

She — "Since  Folsome  took  to  bicycling,  I  sup- 
pose he  is  often  seen  on  the  road  ?  "  He — "  Yes  ; 
1  saw  him  there  five  times  within  a  mile,  the  other 
day." — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Flying-machines,"  said  the  inventor,  picking 
himself  up  and  surveying  the  wreck  of  the  flying- 
apparatus,  "come  a  thundering  sight  higher  than 
they  go." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"Jones  and  Grymes  are  threatening  to  kill 
Ukerdek,  and  then  murder  each  other."  "What 
is  all  the  trouble  about?"  "  Ukerdek  met  Grymes 
and  called  him  Jones." — Truth. 

Algy — "  Now —  now,  Miss  Giddy,  suppose  I 
should  try  —  try  to  kiss  you  ? "  Miss  Giddy  — 
"  Don't  think  of  it,  Mr.  Gosling ;  you're  so 
agitated  that  I'm  sure  you  would  scream  !  " — Truth, 

"  Blykins  is  doing  some  good  dialect  work." 
"  Blykins  ?  I  didn't  know  he  wrote.  I  thought 
he  was  an  artist."  "So  he  is,  but  be  is  making  a 
specialty  of  dialect  pictures — he  draws  posters." — 
Washington  Times. 

Ragged  Haggard  (at  the  door) — "  Maddim,  may 
I   trouble  you  for   suthin'  to   eat  ? "     Lady  of  the 

house  (threateningly) — "  I'll    call   the   dog   if " 

Ragged  Haggard  (with  dignity) — "Thank  ye,  but  I 
never  eat  dogs." — Truth. 

"  After  that,"  remarked  the  young  slim  who  had 
been  telling  an  inane  ghost  story,  "  my  mind  was  a 
blank."  "That  accounts  for  it,"  commented  a 
sharp  young  woman,  and  there  was  an  interregnum 
of  profound  silence. — Truth. 

"  I  do  not  see,"  she  said,  with  great  severity, 
"  how  it  would  be  possible  to  add  to  the  unsightli- 
ness  of  bloomers."  And  the  little  wheelworoan 
contented  herself  with  innocently  remarking : 
"  Perhaps  you  are  prejudiced.  Did  you  ever  try 
them  on  ?" — Washington  Star. 

"Judge,"  pleaded  the  culprit,  "  I  think  you  orter 
be  easy  on  me.  I  only  got  fifty-four  cents  from  the 
bloke."  "For  that  reason,"  said  the  judge,  "I 
mean  to  give  you  the  limit.  With  a  man  of  your 
woeful  lack  of  discrimination  at  large,  nobody 
would  be  safe." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Bond — "Do  you  suppose  anybody  will  believe 
you  when  you  say  you  are  looking  for  work  ? " 
Trotters — "  Not  believe  me  !  Say,  boss,  do  you 
suppose  I  could  'a'  dodged  every  kin'  o'  work  fer 
more'n  thutty-three  year,-  ef  I  hadn't  b'en  lukin' 
out  fer  it  every  tarnal  minute  ?  " — Truth. 

Mr.  O' Hoolihan  (proprietor  of  the  restaurant) — 
"  Miss  Flanagan,  take  that  shamrock  off  yer 
throat!"  Cashier— "  What  for?  Ain't  it  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day,  sir  ?  "  Mr.  O'Hoolilian — "  Yes,  but  yer 
head's  red  and  the  shamrock's  green,  an'  ye're 
wearin'  the  red  above  the  green.  Take  it  off !  " — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"I  fear  my  wife  does  not  love  me,"  said  the 
young  man,  moodily  ;  "  last  week,  when  I  had 
such  a  cold,  she  didn't  offer  to  do  a  thing  for  me." 
"  Young  man,"  said  the  elderly  one,  with  the  cam- 
phorodorous  flannel  around  his  neck,  "you  don't 
appreciate  what  a  treasure  you  have  won." — Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 

"What's  that?"  asked  Derringer  Dan,  as  he 
paused  in  astonishment  to  listen  to  the  efforts  of 
the  parlor  quartet.  "  That's  something  taken  from 
Wagner.  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  "Well," 
was  the  carefully  considered  reply,  "  whatever  it  is, 
Wagner  seems  to  be  givin'  it  up  mighty  hard." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  It  ought  to  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to 
get  rich  nowadays,"  said  Mr.  Harley,  as  he  read 
the  advertisements  in  the  newspapers  ;  "  you  can 
buy  so  many  things  that  are  worth  eight  dollars  for 
three  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents.  I  wish  I  had 
a  million  to  invest  in  shirt-waists  and  galvanized 
Saratoga  trunks." — Bazar. 


For  Bronchial  and  Asthmatic  Complaints, 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  have  remarkable 
curative  properties. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
Stfcfdman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Lewis,  who  is  connected  with 
the  artistic  advertising  department  of  the 
Youth's  Companion,  and  resides  at  33 
Dwight  Street,  Boston,  relates  that  he 
had  his  attention  called  to  Ripans  Tabules 
by  a  business  acquaintance  who  expressed 
a  high  opinion  of  them.     Mr.  Lewis 
was  a  good  deal  troubled  with  what  he 
describes  as  a  nervous,  bilious  condition 
that  appeared  to  be  brought  on  from 
time  to  time  by  high  pressure  work  or 
special  mental  activity  or  excitement, 
such  as  would  be  common  at  periods  of 
unusual  nervous  tension.     It  has  become 
his  practice  at  such  times  to  take  a 
Tabule — just  one — at  the  moment  that 
he  observes  the  difficulty  approaching. 
It  makes  no  difference  when  it  is.    A 
favorable  result  is  invariably  apparent 
within  twenty  minutes.  The  only  noticeable 
effect  is  that  he  feels  all  right  in  twenty 
minutes  if  he  takes  the  Tabule  ;   while  if 
he  does  not  the  nervous,  uncomfortable 
feeling  intensifies  and  leads  to  a  bad 
afternoon  and  tired  evening.     He  carries 
one  of  the  little  vials  with  him  all  the 
time  now,  but  doesn't  have  occasion  to 
apply  to  it  anything  like  as  often  as  he 
did  at  first.     Nowadays  there  are  frequent 
periods  of  from  a  week  to  ten  days  or 
even  two  weeks  during  which  he  finds 
that  he  has  no  occasion  whatever  to 
make  use  of  the  Tabules,  but  still  carries 
them  in  his  pocket,  just  the  same,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  if  an  occasion 
occurs. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Poland,  in  competition,  received  the  high- 
est and  only  "World's  Fair  Award  for  "  Pur- 
ity "  and  "  Great  Medicinal  Power.'* 

— N.  T.  Tribune. 

CELEBRATED  AND  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ITS 
WONDERFUL  CURATIVE  PROPERTIES. 


_JP^     When  good,       'ffm 
W?       live  seed  is  sown,  the 
Jffl'     planter's  battle    is    half 
'M    won.     The    seeds  for  wide- 
Jl'lf  awake  farmers    and  gardeners 

GREGORY'S 

HOME  GROWN  SEEDS. 

{[Their  vitality  is  assured.     Every- 
1  thing  that  pays  they  grow.     Get  / 
%  Gregory's    Seed     Catalogue    for  a 
)J  1896  (mailed  free)  and  you'll  haveyjfj 
/  a  book  worth  reading.     Filled/ 
\Mtl  w*tk  h31"*!  facts  for  planters^ 
J.J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marble  he  ad,  Mass. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison.  Publisher,  Chicago  111. 


Goodyear  Welt 

Shoes  are  made  just  as  hand- 
sewed  shoes  are  made,  only 
they  are  better  and  cost  less. 
"  Foot  Comfort,"  a  booklet 
we  send  free,  tells  you  why. 

Thev're  leather  6hoes,  not  rubber. 

43 
GOODYEAR   SHOE   MACH'Y  CO.,  BOSTON. 


BONESTBIjIj     tfc     GO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.£'■££»  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Rheumatism,   Gout,    Gravel,   Diabetes,  and 
Kidney  Diseases. 

Sold  in  Half-Gallon  Bottles,  -  S4.75  per  Doz. 
GOLDBERG,  BOWErU  LEBENB&UM. 

Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 
*«5  00. 

411  Market  Street 
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l11  through  this  Cuban  talk  in  House  and  Senate,  we  have 
never  believed  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  was  in  favor  of  interven- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  negro  insurgents  of 
uba.  We  do  not  believe  it  now,  despite  the  overwhelming 
ote  in  Senate  and  House.  That  it  is  "  American  "  to  go 
>  war  over  the  domestic  quarrels  of  a  people  who  are 
atin,  who    are  black,  and   who  are   Roman  Catholic,  has 


never  commended  itself  to  us.     This  belief  has  been  cor- 
roborated   by   a   circular    issued    by    W.    H.    J.    Traynor, 
Supreme  President  of  the  American  Protective  Association, 
which  document  is  summarized  in  the  Associated  Press  dis- 
,  patches.     He  declares  to  the   members  of  the  order  that 
i  "the    Venezuela   war  -  scare   was    a    misleading   campaign 
1  dodge,"    and    that    ihese    foreign    agitations,    "  while    ad- 
vocated   by    some    who    are    sincere,    are    mere    subter- 
fuges to  kill  time  until  after  the  Presidential  election  and 
distract   the   attention    of   the    people   from    proposed   and 
i  much-needed  reforms." 

Whatever  opinion  its  opponents  may  entertain  of  the 
American  Protective  Association,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its 
Americanism.  Its  members  are  all  Americans,  and  strongly 
J  American  in  their  ideas.  That  such  a  declaration  should  be 
I  issued  by  their  president  is  most  significant.  It  would  seem 
to  show  that  the  inspiration  of  this  clamor  for  American 
intervention  does  not  come  from  Americans. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  at  the  last  census  in- 
cluded 9,249,527  foreigners,  and,  according  to  the  claims  of 
that  church,  it  embraced  7,493,613  Roman  Catholics.*  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  incitement  to  intervention  in  favor 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  like  Cuba  and  Venezuela, 
comes  largely  from  the  foreign  element,  and  particularly 
from  the  Irish  and  Roman  Catholic  foreign  element. 

As  we  have  said,  we  suspect  the  leaders  in  this  Cuban 
movement  in  House  and  Senate  of  "  playing  to  the  gal- 
lery." We  can  see  no  possible  reason  why  this  white, 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  Protestant  country  should  fight  the  bat- 
tles of  mulatto,  Latin,  and  Roman  Catholic  peoples. 

We  advise  the  American  Protective  Association  to  make 
a  note  of  the  names  of  all  these  high-minded  patriots  who 
are  so  eager  to  plunge  this  country  into  war  in  order  to 
assist  these  Roman  Catholic  countries.  They  will  bear 
watching. 


\  surance  companies  that  he  was  daily  threatened  with  death 
— or  else  he  would  "  vitiate  his  policy,"  according  to  the 
peculiar  theory  of  the  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

This  is  only  another  one  of  the  many  cases  which  show 
how  stoutly  life-insurance  companies  battle  against  paying 
the  claims  of  their  policy-holders.  When  it  is  considered 
how  much  money  these  companies  make,  the  large  sums 
they  give  in  commissions  to  their  solicitors,  the  munificent 
salaries  they  pay  to  their  agents,  the  fine  buildings  they 
erect,  and  the  large  surplus  they  have  for  investing  in  securi- 
ties, it  would  seem  as  though  they  ought  to  pay  the  just 
claims  made  against  them  by  the  heirs  of  the  men  who  in- 
sure with  them.  But  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  see 
widows  fighting  a  claim  for  years  in  the  courts,  as  in  this 
McWhirter  case.  When  one  reflects  how  much  money  a 
man  pays  in  for  insurance  premiums,  and  how  his  widow 
generally  gets  back  barely  what  he  paid,  sometimes  not  even 
with  the  accumulated  interest,  it  would  be  only  decent  for 
the  insurance  companies  to  pay  her  that.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  they  were  not  even  willing  to  let  her  have  what  he 
paid  in. 


HE   A.    P.    A. 

md  our  Cuban 
ongressmen. 


We  observe  that  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  has 
A  Life- Insurance  ar^rmec^  Judge  McKenna's  decision  award- 
Company  Forced  ing  to  Mrs.  Nannie  S.  McWhirter,  widow 
to  Pay.  0f  loujs  g.  McWhirter,  the  sum  of  sixteen 

thousand  dollars  life  insurance.  McWhirter  was  killed  at 
night  in  the  yard  of  his  residence  at  Fresno  on  August  29, 
1892.  The  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  issued  the  policies  on  McWhirter's  life,  contended 
that  he  had  committed  suicide  ;  that  he  knew  that  his  life 
had  been  threatened  ;  that  he  had  expressed  a  belief  to 
friends  that  he  would  be  made  away  with  ;  that  he  had  not 
stated  this  to  the  company  ;  that  therefore*  he  had  vitiated 
his  policy.  The  long  fight  of  the  life-insurance  company 
against  paying  the  policy  has  been  based  on  these  insincere 
allegations.  Judge  Knowles,  of  Montana,  read  the  opinion, 
which  was  concurred  in  by  Judges  Bellinger  and  Morrow. 
The  judge  brushes  away  these  disingenuous  claims  of  the 
insurance  company.  As  to  the  charge  of  suicide,  that  has 
been  scouted  by  every  one.  There  was  no'hing  in  Mc- 
Whirter's life  to  impel  him  to  commit  suicide.  In  regard 
to  the  question  as  to  threats  against  his  life,  the  judge  says  : 
"The  presentiments  of  death  that  are  said  to  come  now 
and  then  to  the  mind  of  a  well  person  are  at  times  said  to 
have  made  impressions  upon  strong  men  ;  but  would  an  in- 
surance company  consider  such  matters  important  when 
taking  the  application  of  a  person  seeking  a  life  insurance  ? 
If  so,  then  such  companies  had  better  enlarge  their  long 
list  of  exhausting  questions." 

Judge  Knowles's  decision  is  based  upon  sound  sense  as 
well  as  upon  sound  law.  If  every  man  who  feared  that  he 
was  going  to  die  were  to  vitiate  his  life-insurance  policy  be- 
cause he  did  not  confide  his  fears  to  the  insurance  company, 
few  wives  would  ever  get  any  money  from  their  husbands' 
policies.  Dangers  surround  us  all.  A  man  walking  on  the 
streets  of  a  large  city  is  said  to  be  in  greater  danger  than  he 
who  is  traveling  on  a  railway  train.  Objects  falling  from 
buildings,  runaway  horses,  accidents  on  trolley  cars — such 
things  as  these  threaten  dwellers  in  cities  all  the  time. 
Every  sensible  man  knows  that  he  is  exposed  to  such  acci- 
dents, and,  so  knowing,  he  would  be  forced  to  declare  to  in- 


The  presence  of  Chauncey  Depew  in  San  Francisco  makes 

I  Female  reporters     St  appropriate  to  note  the  fact  that  about 

j  and  Fake  the  last  experience  he  had  before  leaving 

Journalism.  New   York  was  with   a  woman  reporter. 

j  Mr.  Depew  is  a  very  busy  man,  but  he  has  a  national  fame 

,  for  his  obliging  disposition  where  the  press  is  concerned. 

i  Consequently,  he  seldom  suffers  misrepresentation  in  print, 

i  for  the  flattered  young  men   of    the  press  try  to  do  him 

\  justice  in  return  for   his   good  nature   and   condescension. 

They  swear  by  Dr.  Depew  in  the  newspaper  offices.     True, 

he  may  have  for  his  extreme  affability  some  motive  other 

than  love  of  reporters — such  as  Presidential  axes  to  grind, 

and  things — but  that  does  not  affect  his  popularity  among 

newspaper  men.     It  is  therefore  the  more  remarkable  that 

he  should  have  been  the  victim  of  an  imposition  at  the 

hands  of  a  reporter,  and  of  a  very  mean  imposition  at  that. 

One  day  recently  a  well-dressed  young  woman  called  upon 

Mr.  Depew  at  his  office.     He  was  up  to  his  ears  in  business, 

but   he   admitted    her.     Notwithstanding    her    tailor-made 

clothes  and  natty  air,  she  averred  that  she  was  an  orphan  in 

distress.     What  she  wanted,  she  said,  was  not  money,  but 

information  as  to  how  she  could  make  a  living  in  New  York. 

She  was  just  down  from   the  interior  of  New  Hampshire, 

and  could  neither  write  short-hand,  work  a  type- writer,  give 

music-lessons,  or  do  anything  else  by  which  girls  ordinarily 

earn  a  livelihood  out  of  the  kitchen.     Couldn't  Mr.  Depew 

give  her  a  place  ? 

Mr.  Depew  abandoned  his  work,  kindly  asked  questions, 
sought  to  find  if  his  visitor  had  any  useful  knowledge,  and 
learned  that  she  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  inexperienced  and 
incompetent.  Then  he  gave  her  the  best  possible  advice, 
which  was  to  get  out  of  dangerous  New  York  as  soon  as 
might  be,  and  return  to  her  safe  home  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  pretended  orphan  was  a  female  reporter  in  search  cf 
a  Sunday  article  for  the  Journal — one  of  the  "Kitty 
Keeneyes,"  "  Dottie  Dimple,"  "  Nellie  Bly,"  and  "  Giddy 
Gladys  "  variety  of  reporters  which  the  New  Womanhood 
has  contributed  to  the  modern  press.  For  the  sake  of  her 
item,  she  stole  nearly  an  hour  of  a  hard-working,  care- 
burdened  man's  time,  lied  to  him — in  short,  was  an  im- 
postor. From  the  sprightly  manner  in  which  the  reporter 
wrote  up  her  experience,  and  the  glee  with  which  the 
Journal  placed  facetious  head-lines  over  it,  the  morals  of 
both  the  writer  and  the  publisher  may  infallibly  be  inferred. 
It  crossed  the  mind  of  neither  that  anybody  could  find  fault 
with  so  amusing  a  bit  of  enterprise.  To  discover  that  Mr. 
Depew  was  incensed  at  the  trick  and  that  decent  newspapers 
were  disgusted,  must  have  been  a  surprise  to  "  Giddy 
Gladys"  and  to  Mr.  Hearst,  her  employer. 

To  make  news  when  news  does  not  make  itself  is  con- 
sidered not  only  allowable,  but  praiseworthy  by  such  r 
papers  as  the  New  York  Journal  and   World.     It  v 
remembered    that    shortly   after   the    mob   of    stud* 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  13,  1896. 


Barcelona  and  olher  places  in  Spain  had  testified  their  dis- 
approval of  the  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents by  trampling  on  the  American  flag,  it  was  widely 
published  that  the  students  of  Princeton  had  retaliated  by 
insulting  the  Spanish^colors.  We  do  not  in  this  country  take 
seriously  the  political  opinions  or  performances  of  college 
boys,  but  it  occasioned  surprise  that  there  should  be  so  much 
misdirected  patriotism  in  an  American  university.  The  sur- 
prise was  well  grounded.  A  Princeton  student  writes  to  the 
New  York  Tribune  to  tell  how  the  pretended  demonstration 
against  Spain  originated.  A  reporter  on  a  New  York  paper 
took  the  train  for  Princeton  and  carried  a  Spanish  flag 
with  him.  The  boys,  ready  for  a  lark,  fell  in  with  his  pro- 
posal, got  out  the  drum  corps,  and,  marching  in  mock 
procession,  trailed  the  flag  on  the  ground.  The  reporter, 
like  "Giddy  Gladys,"  created  his  item,  and  no  doubt  has  had 
his  salary  raised. 

The  species  of  journalism  that  naturally  breeds  work  of 
this  kind  is  exasperating  the  better  sort  of  newspapers  every- 
where. Time  was  when  Chicago  led  the  way  in  sensation- 
alism and  indecency,  but  the  World  and  Journal  make  the 
Times,  as  it  was  under  Wilbur  F.  Storey,  seem,  in  the  retro- 
spect, timid  and  amateurish  by  comparison.  The  strictures 
of  the  Chicago  press  on  the  "  foul  and  frantic  "  journalism 
of  Pulitzer  and  Hearst  have  stung  New  York.  The  papers 
themselves  are  hard  enough  to  bear,  but  that  they  should 
bring  down  on  the  metropolis  the  deserved  scorn  of  Chi- 
cago is  too  much.  Boston,  too,  pitches  in.  The  Record  of 
that  city,  speaking  of  the  previous  Sunday's  issues  of  the 
World  and  Journal,  says  : 

"  They  were  screwed  up  to  the  top  notch  of  horror  on  the  first 
page,  and  that  key-note  was  kept  up  from  beginning  to  end.  A 
more  ghastly  collection  of  grewsome,  nauseating,  terrifying,  blood- 
curdling, hair-lifting,  miserable  '  special  articles  '  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  find  elsewhere  on  the  globe  ;  for  which  let  us  be 
thankful." 

Though  New  York  is  the  head-quarters  of  frantic  and 
filthy  journalism,  the  press  nearly  everywhere  else  is  more 
or  less  affected.  The  desire  to  be  thrilling  is  pervasive,  and 
leads  to  grave  consequences.  In  the  debate  which  took 
place  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  April 
3d,  on  the  Cuban  question,  Mr.  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  accord- 
ing to  the  Associated  Press  dispatches,  attributed,  and  truly, 
much  of  the  feeling  for  war  to  the  sensationalism  of  the 
press.  The  newspapers,  he  pointed  out,  are  constantly  seek- 
ing pretexts  for  inflaming  the  public  mind. 

All  sense  of  responsibility  seems  to  be  departing  from  the 
management  of  the  "  up-to-date  "  press.  The  publishers, 
apparently,  are  devoid  of  every  motive  except  the  sordid 
one  of  increasing  their  sales.  The  depravity  of  the  thing  is 
impressing  itself  on  newspapers  of  the  soberer  order,  and 
that  is  encouraging.  They  may  in  time  influence  advertis- 
ers as  well  as  readers  to  take  a  stand  that  will  make  un- 
popular the  mendacity  and  nastiness  which  now  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  the  "  great  daily." 


From  East  and  West,  from  North  and  South,  from  every 
,,        ,,,  quarter  there  come  indications   of  the  irre- 

Heed  Weaken-       ^ 

ing,  McKinlev  sistible  progress  of  the  McKinley  boom. 
Booming.  -j/ne  most  iron-bound  bosses  are  unable  to 

hold  their  forces  together.  We  noted  last  week  the  fact  that 
Senator  Chandler,  the  Republican  boss  of  New  Hampshire, 
was  utterly  unable  to  hold  his  convention  for  Tom  Reed,  to 
whom  he  was  pledged.  The  convention  polled  a  divided 
vote — in  fact,  made  only  a  left-handed  indorsement  of  Reed. 
Their  statement  that  the  "  pure  and  able  statesman,  William 
McKinley,  of  Ohio,  would  be  as  satisfactory  a  Presidential 
candidate  as  the  able  and  pure  statesman,  Tom  Reed,  of 
Maine,"  has  amused  the  country.  A  quarrel  has  broken 
out  between  Reed  and  Chandler  over  the  failure  of  Chandler 
to  deliver  the  goods.  The  other  New  England  bosses,  in- 
cluding Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  whose  convention 
was  solid  for  Reed,  are  also  in  a  highly  nervous  state.  The 
other  candidates,  who  had  entered  into  a  plot  with  Reed 
to  defeat  McKinley,  now  threaten  the  abandonment  of 
Reed.  They  state  that  the  agreement  was  that  Reed  should 
hold  New  England  solid,  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  do. 
But  Reed  says,  and  with  much  truth,  that  candidates  like 
Cullom  and  Allison  are  not  carrying  out  their  agreement, 
either.  States  in  the  West  and  North-West,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  solid  for  their  "favorite  sons,"  are  booming 
for  McKinley. 

The  latest  that  we  have  noticed  in  the  direction  of  defec- 
tion from  the  bosses  is  the  failure  of  Senator  Quay  to  se- 
cure a  solid  vote  last  week  in  the  primaries  of  the  eighth 
legislative  district  in  Pennsylvania.  The  Quay  men  found 
that  they  were  not  going  to  elect  all  the  delegates,  so  they 
bolted  the  convention,  left  the  head-quarters,  and  started  a 
rump  convention,  which  elected  delegates  with  instructions 
to  vote  for  Senator  Quay.  The  remainder  of  the  convention 
ele  "ed  William  Flinn  and  C.  L.  Magee  as  national  dele- 
gates, with  instructions  to  vote  for  McKinley. 

At  Washington,  which  is  the  head-quarters  of  "  favorite 


sons"  and  their  managers,  the  friends  of  Reed,  viewing  his 
daily  fading  chances,  are  growing  bitter.  They  complain 
that  the  Allison  boom  is  flattening  out.  There  was  an  under- 
standing that  Reed  was  to  hold  New  England,  Piatt  New- 
York,  and  Quay  Pennsylvania,  while  Allison  and  his  friends 
were  to  hold  Iowa,  North  and  South  Dakota,  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  and  most  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  entirely 
safe  for  us  here  to  say  that  Allison  has  not  captured  the 
Pacific  Coast.  There  will  not  be  a  solid  Allison  delegation 
sent  from  here.  There  will  probably  be  a  divided  delega- 
tion with  a  strong  McKinley  minority.  If  the  slate  is  broken, 
it  might  even  be  a  McKinley  delegation. 

In  Washington,  there  is  much  sympathy  felt  for  Reed. 
His  candidacy,  which  a  year  ago  seemed  a  bud  of  much 
promise,  is  dying  in  the  nipping  and  the  eager  air  of  the 
McKinley  boom.  There  are  a  number  of  causes  which  led 
to  this.  Reed's  campaign  has  been  badly  managed  from 
the  start.  Most  of  his  friends  think  that  he  made  a  fatal 
error  in  refusing  to  permit  a  general  tariff  bill  to  be  sub- 
mitted at  this  session  of  Congress.  Reed  feared  to  fall 
with  the  tariff.  He  w'as  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
bad  politics.  Although  a  shrewd  politician,  he  apparently 
did  not  know  how  profound  was  the  sentiment  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  iniquitous  and  swin- 
dling Democratic  law  known  as  the  Wilson  Tariff  Bill.  He 
has  occupied  a  weak  and  shifty  position,  and  it  is  believed 
that  even  the  Emergency  Tariff  Bill,  so  called,  had  no  help 
from  him.  Further  than  that,  it  has  not  seemed  as  if  strik- 
ing hands  with  Piatt  and  Quay  to  "  down  "  McKinley  was 
altogether  fair  fighting.  But  while  Reed's  "  boss  "  friends 
have  not  injured  McKinley,  they  have  ruined  Reed.  A 
year  ago  he  was  one  of  the  foremost  politicians  in  America, 
To-day  he  is  only  a  reminiscence. 

The  latest  summing  up  of  McKinley's  chances  from  dis- 
interested sources — to  wit,  Democratic  papers — show  that  he 
will  have  a  big  lead  over  all  other  candidates.  When  the 
Republican  National  Convention  convenes  in  St.  Louis,  on 
June  1 6th,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  correspondents  of  leading 
Democratic  papers  that  McKinley  will  poll  more  than  double 
the  vote  of  any  other  candidate,  and  that  he  will  fall  only  62 
votes  short  of  the  nomination.  The  total  number  of  dele- 
gates will  be  909,  and  455  will  be  required  to  nominate. 
McKinley  will  go  into  the  convention  with  at  least  393 
votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Reed  will  be  second  with  152  votes. 
Morton  will  stand  third  with  69,  and  Allison  will  have  38. 
There  are  163  votes  put  down  as  doubtful.  Of  these,  Mc- 
Kinley will  probably  get  the  16  which  were  pledged  to  Sen- 
ator Davis,  in  Minnesota,  before  his  letter  of  withdrawal 
He  will  also  probably  get  the  30  votes  of  Indiana  in  case 
General  Harrison  does  not  mean  to  be  a  candidate  under 
any  circumstances.  He  will  probably  have  a  majority  of 
the  30  delegates  from  Missouri,  and  he  may  get  a  portion  of 
the  doubtful  32  votes  from  Colorado,  Utah,  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana. Nevada,  however,  seems  to  be  against  McKinley. 
The  combined  opposition  against  McKinley  at  present  writ- 
ing is  only  353  votes. 

Altogether  there  never  has  been  a  time  when  a  candidate 
had  so  much  strength  two  months  before  the  convention. 
This  very  strength  is  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  element  of 
possible  weakness.  But  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  "  favorite 
sons "  unite  against  McKinley,  for  there  will  always  be 
traitors  in  any  such  camp.  Therefore,  unless  some  entirely 
unforeseen  and  unexpected  complication  occurs,  McKinley 
will  secure  the  prize.  McKinley  is  already  second  choice  in 
many  of  the  States  with  "favorite  sons,"  and  this  also  works 
in  his  favor. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Chronicle  published  a  long  and  astound- 
T  V  eebilt  'n£  y3"1  ab°ul:  an  attempt  to  "kidnap" 
Depew  Kidnap-  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  Chauncey  Depew. 
ping  Yarn.  T"ne  S(0ry  came  from  George  E.  Gard,  who, 

up  to  a  recent  period,  has  filled  the  position  of  chief  detective 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
several  of  the  Examiner's  pets,  like  Evans  and  Sontag  and 
other  gentlemen,  have  been  forced  to  go  out  of  the  train- 
robbing  business  by  reason  of  being  placed  behind  the  bars, 
the  bandit  industry  has  flagged.  Consequently  the  railway 
detectives  had  little  to  do,  and  Mr.  Gard  was  relieved  from 
duty  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  and  opened  a  de- 
tective bureau  of  his  own.  It  may  be  for  this  reason  that 
Mr.  Gard  has  discovered  this  plot — because  business  is  bad. 
The  kidnapping  fairy  tale  has  not  impressed  any  of  the  rail- 
road officials,  and  General  Manager  Kruttschnitt  pooh-poohed 
the  matter.  He  accompanied  the  Vanderbilt  party  all  the  way 
from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco,  and  his  first  news  of  the 
contemplated  "  kidnapping  "  came  from  the  Chronicle.  He 
said  that  the  general  superintendent  and  the  general  man- 
ager's assistant  had  received  the  alarming  news  from  De- 
tective Gard,  but  had  not  considered  it  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  wire  Manager  Kruttschnitt  and  his  party. 
Therefore  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  his  faithful  umbra, 
Depew,  went  out  of  the  State  in  blissful  ignorance  that 
they    were   in    such    imminent    danger.     We  imagine    that 


Manager  Kruttschnitt's  calmness  was  based  upon  a  judi- 
cious distrust  of  Gard's  yarn.  If  Detective  Gard  believed 
the  extraordinary  letter  which  he  states  aroused  his  sus- 
picions, it  is  more  than  the  public  did.  He  ought  to  go 
and  tell  his  story  to  marines  instead  of  general  managers. 
It  is  our  opinion  that  the  Chronicle,  instead  of  discovering  a 
story  of  kidnapping,  has  discovered  a  story  of  a  cock  and  a 

bull. 

« — 

It  is  not  known  to  many  that  there  exists  in  the  United 
Brother  Cruc.fix-  States  a  monastery  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Declines  the  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes.     The  fame  of  the 

Presidency.  grotto  is  world-wide  because  of  the  mira- 

cles worked  by  its  blessed  waters,  but  there  is  no  country 
which  has  so  little  faith  in  these  miracles  as  this.  The. 
atmosphere  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  republic  is  not  favorable  to 
faith  in  modern  wonders  of  the  supernatural  sort.  Neither 
does  it  conduce  to  the  production  of  the  kind  of  men  whose 
heads  fit  them  for  the  monastic  life. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Lourdes  had  its  origin  nearly  a  cent- 
ury ago,  and  the  American  monastery  is  twenty-five  years 
old,  but  the  latter  has  not  done  very  well.  It  is  situated  at 
South  Park,  close  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and  up  to  a  few  weeks 
ago  there  were  only  eleven  brothers.  We  learn  from  a 
Seattle  newspaper  that  these  eleven  are  "  all  foreigners,  who 
speak  English  imperfectly."  The  round  dozen  has  been 
completed  by  the  admission  of  a  new  postulant,  one 
Thomas  C.  Plant,  born  in  New  York.  His  admission 
was  made  the  occasion  of  solemn  ceremonies  and  great 
joy.  "  The  altar  of  the  chapel  was  bright  with  many  can- 
dles and  decorated  with  ferns  and  artificial  flowers.  Father 
Philip  Mary,  the  superior  of  the  college,  conducted  the 
services,  and  Father  Rosenbauer,  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Seattle,  was  the  celebrant  and  preacher."  When  Plant,  the 
American,  had  knelt,  and  produced  the  required  letter  from 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  answered  "  Yes,  by  the  grace 
of  God"  to  the  question  touching  his  willingness  to  try  and 
be  a  good  Brother  of  Lourdes,  the  following  impressive 
scene  occurred : 

"  Two  brothers  removed  from  the  kneeling  postulant  his  check 
coat,  his  vest,  his  collar,  cuffs,  and  necktie.  A  black  stock  on  a  while 
celluloid  collar  was  passed  under  his  chin,  and  two  long  ribbons 
attached  to  it  were  crossed  over  his  back,  brought  round  in  front  and 
tied.  Then  the  black  habit  was  passed  over  his  head  and  hooked  up 
in  front,  a  brother  meantime  repeating  texts." 

Then,  instead  of  being  dropped  through  the  trap,  Mr. 
Plant,  the  American,  was  christened  "  Brother  Crucifix 
Mary,"  told  to  stand  up,  and  endowed  with  a  skull  cap. 
Thereupon  Father  Rosenbauer  proceeded  to  pronounce  an 
oration,  telling  the  late  Mr.  Plant,  of  New  York,  how  worthy 
he  was,  how  deserving  of  salvation,  in  having  abandoned  all 
the  pomps,  pleasures,  and  ambitions  of  the  world.  "  If  you 
had  remained  in  the  world,  Brother  Crucifix,"  said  Father 
Rosenbauer,  "  you  might  have  become  a  great  statesman, 
even  President  of  the  United  States,  and  then  what  would 
have  been  your  end  ?  The  Lord  would  have  said  :  '  Depart 
from  me  into  everlasting  fire.' " 

Why  Mr.  Plant,  of  New  York,  should  have  been  thought 
to  have  made  a  narrow  escape  of  the  White  House  and 
eternal  condemnation  does  not  clearly  appear.  Our  Seattle 
contemporary  gives  this  description  of  him  and  his  place  in 
secular  life  : 

"  Some  four  years  ago  he  came  to  Tacoma  without  either  money 
or  friends,  and,  being  taken  seriously  sick,  was  sent  to  St.  Joseph's 
Hospital.  When  he  recovered,  he  was  employed  as  a  servant  at  the 
institution.  Plant  seems  strong  and  fairly  healthy,  but  he  has  a 
small  head,  a  pinched  face,  and  a  retiring  manner." 

The  chances  are  that  neither  of  the  great  political  parties 
of  the  country  will  feel  that  it  has  become  bankrupt  in  Presi- 
dential timber,  Father  Rosenbauer  to  the  contrary,  because 
Mr.  Plant  has  retired  from  political  life  and  taken  the  vows 
of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedience.  We  should  say  that, 
considering  his  head  and  other  things,  he  has  done  pretty 
well  to  exchange  his  prospect  of  the  Presidency  for  a  cer- 
tainty of  board  and  clothes. 

It  is  noted  in  the  report  from  which  we  quote  that  the 
brother  superior  of  the  monastery  read  all  the  questions  to  * 
the  American  postulant  in  English,  "  but  he  stammered  badly 
over  it,  as  if  the  language  were  unfamiliar."  That  is  a 
peculiarity  noticeable  in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  insti- 
tutions of  the  same  general  kind  in  the  United  States.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  depend  on  foreign  re- 
cruits to  keep  them  filled.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Americans  much  above  the  grade  of  tramps  in  their  material 
condition,  or  of  imbeciles  in  their  intellectual  parts,  should 
find  the  air  of  such  retreats  hard  to  breathe.  Father  Rosen- 
bauer is  probably  up  to  the  mental  stature  of  the  priesthood, 
and  his  oration  to  the  much-sacrificing  Brother  Crucifix  Mary 
would  pass  muster  in  the  average  monastery.  But  fancy  any 
ordinary  American,  with  honesty  enough  to  work  for  a 
living  and  a  common-school  education,  listening  to  it  rever- 
ently : 

"But  you  may  say,  'Well,  well,  well,  what  are  you  driving  at 
this  afternoon  ?    Ain't  you  fooling  yourself  ?    You  want  us  to  forsake 
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homes  and  families,  a  beautiful  wife,  a  fine  husband,  all  my  children, 
and  give  up  all  to  be  a  brother,  a  nun  ?  '  .  .  .  Few  men  in  the  world 
get  salvation,  and  those  few  do  so  by  struggle  and  hard  labor. 
Scarcely  you  can  walk  across  the  street  without  being  tempted  to 
take  the  name  of  God  in  vain,  because  everything  is  just  determined  ! 
to  ruin  your  soul." 

It  ought  not  to  cause  one  many  pangs  to  forsake  a  world  ■ 
:hat  presents  these  scant  attractions,  but  it  seems  that  even 
tfter  one  has  become  a  Brother  of  Lourdes,  there  is  tempta- 
ion  to  return  to  a  life  which  provokes  to  profane  swearing 
vhenever  a  street  is  crossed.     "  I   congratulate  you,"  said 
he  erudite  and  tasteful   priest,    addressing   Mr.    Plant,  of 
!Jew  York,  "  in  despising  and  throwing  away  with  disgust 
'our  worldly  clothes."     But,  though  habited  in  the  garb  of 
he  monk,  there  is   still  the  possibility  that  Brother  Crucifix 
■lary  may  long  for  the  sunny  gayety,  the  riotous  freedom  of 
fe  as  a  roustabout  at  St.  Joseph's   Hospital,  Tacoma,  and 
ermit  Presidential  dreams  to  recur  and  disturb  his  serene 
nd  holy  calm.     "  For,"  warned  Father  Rosenbauer,  "there 
as  Judas,  and   Luther,   and  others,  and,"  he  added,  with 
ious  vehemence,  "  if  we  can  think  of  any  damned  souls  in 
elL  they  are  the  souls  of  Judas  and  Luther." 
Mr.  Plant  is  the  only  American  the  Brothers  of  Lourdes 
ive  been  able  to  capture  in  the  twenty-five  years  of  their 
bors  in  Washington,  and  he,  it  may  be  said,  has  been 
ised  for  the  market.     The  American  community  will  not 
iffer  under  a  sense  of  weakening  and  discouragement  be- 
mse  of  the  loss.     It  is  not  likely,  either,  that  his  defection 
ill  induce  others  to  put  on  the  monk's  habit  and  stagger 
rough  what  remains  of  existence   under  such  names  as 
rucifix  Mary.     Father  Rosenbauer's  oration,  having  been 
inted,  is  alone  a  reasonably  good  insurance  against  any 
nerican  youth  who  reads  it  from  being  inclined  to  asso- 
Ue  himself  with  a  body  of  men  who  put  forward  as  their 

■  esman  a  priest  whose  mind  and  education  would  have 
e  the  career  of  a  street-car  driver  beyond  his  powers. 
An  incident  like  the  reception  of  the  unhappy  Plant  into  the 
ashington  monastery  does  good.  It  serves  to  give  an  in- 
ht  into  these  establishments  and  let  the  American  public 
dw  how  nearly  they  resemble  on  their  intellectual  side  the 
imes  for  the  Feeble  Minded,  which  the  charity  of  Ameri- 
States  maintains  for  younger  unfortunates.  Not  only  is 
veil  that  they  should  remain  exclusively  foreign,  but,  while 
have  our  public-school  system,  it  is  inevitable. 
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installment  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  When  once  the  tiger 
has  tasted  blood,  he  never  lets  go.  Every  one  of  those 
twenty-six  attorneys  is  interested  in  seeing  that  there  is  no 
compromise  in  the  Fair  will  case.  They  will  probably  suc- 
ceed.    The  devil's  dance  is  now  fairly  begun. 

We  note  with  regret  that  Congressman  Hermann,  of 
The  Oregon,  has  failed  to  receive  the  renomination 

Triumph  op 
Tongue. 


in  his  congressional  district  convention.     He 
has  been  supplanted  by  a  gentleman  named 
Tongue.        Ominous     cognomen  !       While     Congressman 
Hermann  has  not  been  foremost  in  the   ranks   of  gab,  as 
have  our  wild-eyed  Cuban  congressmen,  he  has  done  much 
good  work  in  committee.     We  are  not   of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  great  countries   are  governed  and  wars  waged  by 
gab.     If    so.    Candidate   Tongue   would    be   an    eminently 
fitting  member  of  the  present  windy  Congress.     The  loss 
of  Hermann  will  be  keenly   felt,  for  he  has    been  an  in- 
valuable member  of  the  Pacific  Coast  delegation.     He  is  a 
broad  -  gauge    man,    and,    unlike    our    California   delega- 
tion,  has    worked    for    the    coast    as    well    as    for    his 
State.     It   was  admitted   by  the  California   delegation  that 
the   comparatively   liberal  treatment   of   this   State   in  the 
present   River    and    Harbor   Bill   was    due   to    Hermann. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  broken  out  into  our  usual  squalid 
rows  in  California  over  that  bill,  and  are  engaged  in  turning 
away  some  millions  of  money  because  the  government  will 
not  spend  it  the  way  we  want  it.     But  that  is  not  Hermann's 
fault.     He  did  all  he  could  for  us.     Oregon  does  not  appre- 
ciate him.     We  would    advise    Congressman  Hermann  to 
shake  the  mud  of  the  Webfoot  State  from  his  shoes,  and 
come  to  California.     After  he  had  been  here  long  enough, 
we  could  send  him  to   Congress,  and  he  might  show  some 
of  our  California  congressmen  how  to  work  for  their  State. 
As  it  is,  Oregon,  a  State  much  inferior  in  population,  re- 
ceives more  Federal  money  than  does  California.     This  is 
largely  due   to    the   practical   and    hard-headed    Hermann 
Let  us  see  how  Oregon  will  fare  under  the  rule  of  Tongue 


For  a  number  of  years  the  workingmen  of  San  Francisco 
A  Split  in  have    been    ru'ed    by  a  star-chamber  body 


the  Labor 
Ranks. 


known    as     the    "Council    of      Federated 
Trades."     Carpenters,  plumbers,  plasterers, 
craftsmen  of  all  descriptions,  have   dropped  their  tools  and 
walked  out  like  slaves  at  the  bidding  of  "walking  dele- 
gates" controlled  by    the  Federated    Trades.     It  was  the 
Federated  Trades  that  practically  inspired  the  long  strikes 
which  prevailed  in  this  city  in  the   Union  Iron  Works  and 
other  industrial  establishments,  many  of  them  resulting  in 
violence,  and  some  of  them  culminating  in  murder.     It  is 
therefore,  with  unfeigned  gladness  that  we  learn  that  there 
has    been   a  division    in   the  labor  ranks,  and  that  a  new 
organization,  known  as  the  "Trades  and   Labor  Alliance," 
has  been  organized.     It  is  stated  that  the  ends  of  the  new 
alliance  are  political.     However  that  may  be,  already  sev- 
eral unions  have  declined  to  affiliate  with  it.     One  of  the 
most  intelligent  bodies  of  men  among  the  labor  unions  is  the 
Typographical   Union.     By  reason    of    their  calling,  com- 
positors  are   men    of  unusual   intelligence.     It  is  unfortu- 
nate  that   their  intelligence   does   not    always    direct  them 
aright,    for    although    they    have    a    strong    and    compact 
union,  being  shrewd  enough  to  make  it  an  international  one, 
they  at  times  have  precipitated  strikes  by  demands  made 
upon  employers  based  upon  the  most  unreasonable  claims. 
But,  as  we  have  said,  the  Typographical  Union  is  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  among  the  labor  unions,  and  finding  them- 
selves confronted  with  the  fact  that  many  of  their  members 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  almost  universal  em- 
ployment of  the  linotype   machines,  they  realize   that   the 
times  are  unpropitious  for  them  to  participate  in  any  high- 
handed action  on  the  part  of  the  other  labor  unions.     There- 
fore they  have  declined  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the  Labor 
Alliance.     This  action  is  significant,  coming  from  the  Typo- 
graphical Union.     But  whatever  may  be  the  success  of  the 
Labor  Alliance,  the  split  in  the  labor  ranks  will  do  much, 
we  hope,  to  break  up  the  tyranny  with  which  the  Federated 
Trades  have  ruled  workmen,  contractors,  and  employers  in 
San  Francisco. 


asked  why  the  people  in  this  country  who  are  so  much  im- 
pressed w.th  the  "duty"  of  the  United  States  to  help  the 
Cuban  rebels  do  not  buy  their  bonds.  All  the  insurgents 
require  to  win  their  cause  is  men,  munitions  of  war,  and 
money— especially  money.  Let  them  but  have  enough  of 
that,  and  the  rest  will  be  easy.  There  are  in  the  United 
States  many  gentlemen  who  have  gone  conspicuously  on 
record  as  sympathizers  who  are  amply  able  to  buy  Cuban 
bonds  by  the  barrel.  It  would  give  to  the  eloquence  of 
these  gentlemen  an  impressively  solid  emphasis  were  they  to 
accompany  their  silver  speech  with  a  shower  of  gold  coin. 
It  must  have  been  an  oversight  on  their  part  that  this  sordid 
detail  has  not  been  attended  to,  for  it  is  not  permitted  to 
doubt  that  such  Cuban  patriots  as  Senator  Morgan,  Senator 
Lodge,  Mr.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  Mr.  Hearst,  of 
the  New  York  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner,  Mr. 
de  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Short- 
ridge,  of  the  San  Francisco  Call,  are  willing  to  support  with 
their  fortunes  their  passionate  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  col- 
ored heroes  of  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  It  is  really  re- 
markable that  they  have  not  invested  in  bonds. 

Mr.  de  Young  and  Mr.  Hearst,  friends  and  co-workers  in 
a  common  cause,  are  both  millionaires.  They  would  scarcely 
feel  such  a  sum  as  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
The  latter  sum,  invested  at  the  New  York  market  rate  of 
eight  cents  for  $100,  would  give  a  holding  of  no  less  than 
$62,500,000,  which,  on  the  mere  face  of  it,  is  princely,  and 
pales  the  dreams  of  ordinary  avarice.  Aside  from  the  satis- 
faction that  the  possession  of  such  a  glittering  treasure 
would  in  itself  afford,  Mr.  de  Young  and  Mr.  Hearst  owe  it 
as  a  tribute  to  their  own  reputation  as  prophets  each  to  put 
at  least  $50,000  into  Cuban  bonds.  If  their  own  frequently 
repeated  predictions  of  Cuban  success  come  true,  this  enor- 
mous fortune  of  $62,500,000  would  be  worth  $100  on  the 
$100,  instead  of  eight  cents  as  now.  We  do  not  urge  this 
as  a  compelling  reason,  yet,  though  both  gentlemen  are  pure- 
minded  patriots  and  above  financial  considerations  editorially, 
they  are  not,  we  take  it,  above  making  a  turn. 


Those  people  who  heartily  dislike  Adolph  Sutro— and  there 
Sutro,  are  many    in    San    Francisco — were   silent 


An  Eastern  newspaper  records  that  swarthy,  furtive  men 
Whv  Don't  are  goinS   around    New   York    city   selling 

Thev  Buy  Cuban  bonds — the  same  kind  of  men  who 

Cuban  Bonds!        skulk  abou,    San    Francjsc0   offering  ,mtery 

tickets.  The  paper  to  which  we  refer  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  these  financial  agents  of  the  insurgents  who  pene- 
trated to  the  dressing-room  of  a  theatre  and  met  with  a 
great  success  there.  His  securities  went  to  Frederick  de 
Belleville  and  some  other  speculative  actors  at  the  seductive 
price  of  eight  cents  for  one-hundred-dollar  bonds.  He  left 
the  play-house  as  much  as  $20  ahead. 

This  recalls  the  fact  that  the  Aijvnaurj2mftJIK^__ 


the  Fake  some  time  ago  when  he  offered  a  piece  of 

Philanthropist.    ,and  {m  thfi  afaiated  colleges  (0  [he  regems 

of  California.  Some  of  us  were  convinced  that  there  was  a 
string  on  it,  that  there  was  a  nigger  in  the  wood-pile,  that 
there  was  something  in  it  for  Sutro,  that  it  was  a  flim-flam- 
that  something,  in  short,  was  wrong.  Sutro  never  in  his  life 
did  anything  unselfish  ;  he  never  yet  did  an  act  in  which  he 
did  not  expect  to  make  something ;  he  never  gave  away  a 
dollar  in  which  he  did  not  expect  to  get  back  two.  He  has 
the  soul  of  a  pawnbroker.  Therefore  it  is  that  those  of  us 
who  dislike  him  bided  our  time  when  the  press  were  blow- 
ing brazen  blasts  over  his  generosity  in  giving  this  land  to 
the  board  of  regents. 

It  looks  now  as  if  the  regents  would  have  pretty  hard 
work  in  getting  Sutro  to  deed  the  land.    He  is  taking  refuge 
in  his  usual  corner,  and  is  shrieking  that  "  the  octopus  "  con- 
trols the  board  of  regents.     He  is  making  his  usual  wild 
accusations  of   fraud,    and    declaring  that  everybody   who 
differs  with  him  is  a  rogue.     He  says  that  he  will  not  deed 
the  land  to  the  library  and  the  board  of  regents,  "  because 
it  is  a  political  institution "  and  that  "  the  octopus,  acting 
through  the  governor,  is  packing  the  board   with  its  own 
men."     The  board    of    regents  say  that,    in   view  of   Mr. 
Sutro's  age,  his  heirs  should  be  bound  to  carry  out  his  ex- 
pressed intentions,  and  that  a  contract  binding  him  and  his 
heirs  to  fulfill  his  promise  relative  to  the  library  should  be 
signed.     Sutro,  while  continually  affirming  his  willingness  to 
sign  the  contract,  has  carefully  refrained  from  doing  so  dur- 
ing the  past  six  months,  and  now  absolutely  refuses.     It  is 
perfectly  apparent  now  how  much  genuine  generosity  was 
shown  by  this  old  charlatan  in  his  offer,  and  we  think  the 
matter  is  briefly  summed  up  by  Regent  Reinstein,  who  says 
concerning  him  :   "  What  Sutro  is  after  is  to  force  the  board 
of  regents  to  build  the  library  at  a  cost  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  get  a  little  credit  for  the  gift  of 
his  books,  and  to  enhance  the  value  of  his  adjacent  cheap 
land." 

•  We  think  Regent  Reinstein  is  right.  Sutro  wants  to 
make  all  he  can  out  of  his  land*.  He  is  defiling  the  face  of 
Nature  out  on  Point  Lobos  with  all  kinds  of  freak-shows. 
The  junk  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  has  been  hauled  out  there, 
and  merry-go-rounds,  revolving  lavatories,  mirror  mazes! 
and  magic  swings  offend  old  Neptune  as  he  dashes  against 
the  gray  cliffs  on  the  shore.  We  wish  a  tidal  wave  would 
come  and  wash  the  ginger-bread  monstrosity  called  the 
Cliff  House,  and  all  the  Sutro  freak-shows,  off  the  rocks  into 
the  sea.  All  that  remains  to  carry  out  the  scheme  of  this 
aged  fake-philanthropist,  and  fully  to  typify  his  charade 
would  be  to  erect  on  Sutro  Heights  three  gigantic  goUe 
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ANTONIO'S    MARY. 

An  Episode  of  Winter  Life  at  Santa  Barbara. 


Dora  England  was  standing  in  the  garden   bareheaded, 
hoEn,™  her  baby  in  her  arms.    She  leaned  against  the  balus- 
trade    and  her  'little  son   kicked  his   feet  agamst  the  pink 
blossoms  of  the  passion-vine  running  a  race  up  the  sue  of 
ZZse  with  aP  climbing  rose  that  was   a  wonder  e  en 
among  the  roses  of   San.a   Barbara.     Dora  .coked  at  the 
hule feet  and  at  the  rosy  flowers  and  then  laughed,  and,  pull- 
ing off    he  shoes  and   socks,  held   the  bare   leet  up  Dy  the 
flolers  and  matched  pinkness.     Then,  being  a  motor   she 
began  to  fondle  the  little  things  in  a  most  unreasonable  way 
and*  was  then  that  she  saw  Mary  for  the  hrst  time-saw 
her  come  through  the  gate  and  into  the  garden,  not  walking, 
bu     urTning-running^s  though  that,  and  not  walking,  were 
the  natural  human  gait,  a  girl  of  seventeen   a -Mexican.  ' dark 
and  tall   and  with  a  tuneful  voice  when  she  began  to  speak 
"  1  Mary,  Antonio's  Mary,"  she  said    "joW 
Mary  just  like  American  girls  are  named.     I  looked  from 
the  house  there  over  to  the  house  here,  and  I  knew  that  you 
were  thfone  I  had  come  .0  seek.     I  am  happy,  ah   happy, 
if  this  is  the  little  angel  I  am  to  take  care  of.     I  have  so 
many  many  little  brothers  and  sisters,  and  I  beg  my  mother 
"let  me  stay  and  take  care  of  them.    But  my  mother  says : 
•  MaryTyou  Ire  a  woman  now,  and  must  make  money.'    And 
so  affor  me,  until  now  it  is  in  a  laundry  that  I  have  worked. 
But  how  can'  one  love  a  laundry  ?     When  Jose,  the  wa,  er  m 
the  big  hotel,  came  to  get  me,  I  knew  that  y°»  "°""  >£  "* 
come  to  you  for  I  will  love  the  baby,  and  when  one  loves, 
cnrdcesy we'll,  is  it  not  so?"     And  then,  without  waiting  : 
"It  is  a  good  thing,  dear  lady,  that  you  are  not  in  the  big 
bote    now.     My  mother  is   a  caieful  woman-you  do  not 
taow  what  a  careful  woman-and  the  big  hotel  is  a  bad  place 
for  a  girl  like  me."  ,        ., 

..  A  prudent  mother,"  was  what  Dora  thought. 
Mar?  had  taken  the  baby  and  was  looking  hard  at  the 
motheVwith  big,  affectionate  eyes.  Dora's  imagination  was 
making  a  picture  :  "  She  shaU  wear  a  dark  gown,  a  large 
Xe  apron,  and  an  enormous  black  hat,  and  there  must  be 
Tom:  rtd  about  her,  and  then  on  the  beach  with  the  baby, 
with  his  yellow  hair,  in  her  arms,  she  will  be  lovely 

"And  so,"  Robert  England  said  to  the  Sedgeteys,  next 
day  "the  little  Mexican  is  to  become  the  caretaker  of  my 
son  because  she  has  a  skin  like  satin,  a  low  brow,  and  a 
mouthfui  cf  glistening  teeth."  But  he  did  not  say  this  to  h,s 
w°fe  He  could  not  have  said  that  he  understood  women, 
but  he  might  have  said  that  he  understood  one  woman.  He 
was  never  a  better  lawyer  than  when  he  was  in  h,s  own 
house!  and  that  high-strung  little  wife  of  his  was  as  complex 
a  body  as  twelve  men  ever  were. 

So  Mary  came,  and  Dora,  and  her  husband  and  the 
Sedgeleys  watched  her  every  morning  when  she  sat  in  the 
sun  on  the  sand  with  the  baby  on  her  lap  She  would  take 
a  handful  of  sand,  and,  holding  it  as  high  as  she  could 
reach,  she  would  let  it  slip  through  her  fingers,  and  when 
the  child  laughed,  she  would  laugh,  too,  and  clap  her  hands. 
She  became  a  feature  of  the  beach  life  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Everyone  watched  for  the  coming  of  the  tall  young  savage 
and  the  fair-haired  child.  The  young  men  taBN>  \ oA, 
who  are  the  stars  in  the  play-life  that  goes  on  in  the  place 
every  winter-an  existence  that  is  no  more  like  real  life  than 
the  Santa  Barbara  winter  is  like  real  winter-and  who  are 
very  Pretty  editions  deluxe  of  .he  Mexican  vaquero  wuh 
their  broad  sombreros,  their  silver-trimmed  saddles,  their 
rawhide  bridles  and  diabolical  Mexican  bits,  an then spun 
weighed  down  with  silver  chains— even  they  looked  at  her 
as  thev  rode  up  and  down  on  the  beach.  | 

"Niva  and   I  have  been  looking  at  the  most  beautiful 
creature  in  Santa  Barbara,"  said  Dora,  as  her  husband  and  j 
Niva's  came  up  to  her  high  cart.  cwt  I 

"  Now,  I  know  you  are  talking  about  Dora's  fad,  Robert 
said.  "A  month  ago,  'the  most  beautiful  thing  wood 
have  signified  the  most  wonderful  baby  in  the  world  but 
nowJ he  truth  is,  Dora  enjoys  being  on  a  pedestal  Per- 
haps she  has  never  been  on  one  before,  except  for  the  short 
ttae  that  she  occupied  one  of  my  making  a  great  many 
vTars  ago,  before  we  were  married.  But  now  she  has  be- 
come  a  sort  of  supernatural  being  in  Marys  eyes.  I  assure 
yoTshe  is  father,  mother,  and  father-confessor  all  in  one 
There  are  no  bounds  to  her  devotion.  I  am  sure  she 
would  slay  one  of  her  small  brothers  without  a  pang  if  Dora 

"^IVomfoSe    sort   of    responsibility,"    muttered 

N'"  Yes"  Dora  said,  "and  I  hate  that.  I  hate  responsi- 
bility and  I  abhor  posing,  and  my  part  in  this  is  a  deadly 

P°"eShe  is  undeniably  pretty,"  said  Niva's  quiet  husband, 
"and  that  New  York  fellow,  your  friend  Dulaney  over  there, 
seems  to  think  so,  too." 

"  She  is  beautiful,"  insisted  Dora.  K»,„.if,,l  » 

"She  is,"  muttered  Niva  again,  "  dangerously  beautiful. 

^Vhat  Robert  England  said  was  all  true  Mary  gave 
Dora  her  worship,  and  there  was  jealousy  in  the  adobe  home 
of  Mary's  mother  and  hot  battles  for  Mary. 

« aHs  for  the  American  woman  and  her  one  child  that  you 
desert  your  mother,"  stormed  Carmen.  "We  are  nothing 
to  you  now,"  with  a  sweep  of  her  hand  including  half  a 
dozen  ver^  frightened-looking  little  rats  of  children.  Mary 
was  thinking  °all  the  time  that  she  did  not  like  scodmg 
mothers,  and  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  unpleasant  and 

^Antoiio,"  insisted  Carmen  to  the  big  Mexican,  her  hus- 
band, who  sat  smoking  his  pipe  with  great  calmness,  tell 
the  girl  that  she  can  not  leave  the  house,  that  she  shall  never 
see  the  American  woman's  face  again. ' 

"I  am  going  now,"  Mary  said.  "I  shall  never  leave  my 
sweet  lady  until  she  tells  me  to  go.  She  needs  me ;  she  has 
told  me  that  she  needs  me."     __  -    ■        *~ 


You  shall  not  go.     It  is  my  right,  the  obedience  of  my  chil- 
dren ! "  screamed  Carmen. 

But  by  this  time  Mary  was  running  down  the  street, 
launhing.  The  big  Antonio  went  on  smoking,  and  the 
neighbors  came  out  of  their  houses  to  see  Carmen  and  her 
unruly  child. 

'•  Come  back  !  "  shouted  the  mother.  _ 

But  Mary  always  turned  her  laughing  head,  and  cried  : 
"  No,  no !" 


THE    MARCH    OF    THE    "MAD    COW." 

A  Mid-Lent  Frolic  of  the  Bohemians  of  Paris-Their  Procession  of 

"La  Vache  Eoraeee,"  Symbol  of  the  ImaBinary 

Dinner  of  Struggling  Genius. 


'■  May  I  tell  you   all  about  it  ?  "  Mary  said  one  morning. 
"  All  about  what  ?  "  asked   Dora,  and  Mary  cried  :  "  Oh, 
the  most   wonderful  thing  has  happened,  the  most  magnifi- 
cent thing.     My  cousin,  who  is  a  widow,  mourns  no  longer. 
Her  house  is  a  fine  place,  as  big  as  these  two  rooms.      1  he 
floor  of  her  house  is  not  like  the  earth  floor  of  the  house  of 
my    faiher.     It  is  a  floor  of    boards,   all   smooth    planks 
Last  night  my  cousin  came  out  of  her  mourning.     A  great 
dance  she  gave  10  us  all.     If  you  could  see  our   Spanish 
dances  !       We   have   egg-shells-hollow,   gilded    egg-shells 
And,  you  see,  we  are  to  break  the  shells  on  the  head  of 
the  one  that  is  most  dear  to  us.     The  g.rls   are  to   break 
them  on  ihe  heads  of  the  men,  and  ihe  men  on  the  heads  of 
the  girls      And  all  the  men  have  broken  their  shells  on  my 
head.     And  the  American   man,  he,    too,  has  covered  my 
hair  with  gold,  see,  see,"  and,  blushing  cruelly,  she  held  down 
her  head,  which  sparkled  with  fine  gilt-dust. 

There  were  more  dances,  and  this  was  not  the  last  time 
that  the  gold  glittered  in  the  girl's  hair. 

"It  is  ominous,"  Dora  said  to  her  husband ;  I  am 
afraid  that  Mary  has  discovered  that  she  is  beautiful 

"What  is  she  going  to  do  when  we  go  away?  asked 
Robert.     "  What  is  going  to  become  of  her  ? 

"  How  serious  you  are,"  laughed  Dora.  "  I  suppose  she 
i  will  go  back  to  her  laundry." 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  the  Englands  went  north 
i  again,  Dora  gave  Mary  many  pretty  gifts      W  hen  she  got 
into  the  train,  she  held  the  baby  up  for   Mary  to  kiss,  and 
was  quite  frightened  at  the  look  on  the  girls  face 

"  It  seems  a  pity,"  Robert  said.  "  A  good  deal  might 
have  been  done  with  her,  poor  little  pitiful  thing,"  and  the  train 
moved  off,  and  Mary  went  out  of  the  station.  But  she  did 
not  go  back  to  the  adobe  home  of  Antonio  and  Carmen. 

When  Mrs.  England  heard  of  it,  she  cried  a  little,  and 

1  she  did  not  look  in  her  husband's  face  that  day,  or  the  next 

day      N.va    Sedgeley   told   her.     Niva  was  not  surprised. 

And   in  the  meantime,  Horace  Dulaney  stayed  on  at  the  big 

hotel  until  the  hot  weather  drove  him  away. 

Etta  Ramsdell  Goodwin. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1S96. 

James  Payn  tells  this  remarkable  story  of  a  person  who 
was  lost  in  London  : 

I     ^S     du°rg  tSeTa^  at  the  family  washing      The  soap  had 

mmmmmm 

come,  quite  naturally,  the  name  of  *f  pubUc  house      He  w        ^ 

I  authorities  gave  h"  a  '"^J,"™  "   in  her  hand,  and  Sally's  direc 
SSrSd  SecTsaiy^at  Rafter  a  circumbendibus  of  about 

five  hundred  miles." -mm* 

Timmie  McFadden,  a  nine-year-old  New  York  boy,  played 
peekaboo with  his  little  sister,  one  afternoon  last  week, 
^hile  hi  parents  were  away.     Once  he  ran  into  a  clothes. 

gS.      Then  he  cried  out  strangely.     The  little  sister  stood 
hefe;noT  understanding  it  at  all      She  watched  and  waved 

frtt  2  £2  ^^^  of  ST«S 

is   it  true?     I   sincerely  hope   so.     Yours,   E 
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?     Is    n  truer     1    smi-ti^j    — ~t —   —  - 

He  at  once  smelt  a  rat,  so  he  sat  down  and  indited  this  re- 

AeaF ^advertising  trick  just  four  cents,  on  account  of  unpre- 
paid  postage 


The  revival  of  the  old   pageant    of  the  Bceuf  Gras,  on 
Shrove   Tuesday    last,    suggested    to    some    choice    spirits 
of    Montmartre    the    idea    of   getting    up    a    rival    proces- 
sion on   Mi-Ca.eme,  in  which  the  fatted  ox  would  be  re- 
placed    by    La     Vache    Etiragie.       In    idiomatic    French, 
"  to  have   eaien  of  the   mad  cow "  ("  avoir    mange    de   la  , 
vache  enragee  ")  is  to  have  suffered  hardship  and  hunger. 
Now,  Montmartre  is  always   more  or  less  hard  up,  and  as  • 
you  may   suppose,   the  suggestion  was  hailed  with  delight 
Its  authors  forthwith  commenced  to  put  things  in  train,  and 
for  weeks  nothing    else   was  talked    of  on  and   about    the 
'Sacred  Mount  "but  the  proposed  procession   which  by  a 
very  natural  crystallization  of  words  became  the   '  Vachal- 
cade"     Even  the    boulevard   grew    interested.     The   laun- 
dresses, to  whom  the  day  of  Mid-Lent  had  hitherto  been 
sacred,  and  even  their  boon  companions,  the  students  of  the 
schools,  who  have  of  late  joined  forces  with  them,  were  very 
soon  overtaken  and  beaten  in  the  race  for  popularity. 

Men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  tightening  their  girths  on  an 
empty   stomach  do  not   generally  have  any  spare  cash  to 
spend  on  their  amusements-over  and  above  beer,  which  is 
a  necessity-and  so  the  prime  movers  in  the  matter  were 
those  who  still  retained  a  lively  remembrance  of  having  par- 
taken  liberally  of  "mad  cow"  feasts,  but  who   have  no- 
something  more  succulent  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  cravi: 
of    their  appetites— the  successful    Bohemians,   in    a  wo 
Among  these,  Willette  stands  out  the  prominent  figure  ;  in, 
deed,  The  whole  idea  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him 
He  is,  as  you  know,  a  most  successful  draughtsman,  th< 
contributor   of   the  full-page   illustrations   in   the   Courru, 
Francais-h\s  own  paper,  Le  Pierrot,  having  died  an  earl 
death      Also    Emile    Gandeau,    a  jolly    southerner   with  I 
squint  and  comical  wryness  of  expression,  poet  and  song 
writer,  who  was  elected  honorary  president  on  account  o 
having  written  a  novel  called  "La  Vache  Enragee    jl 
Brandonbourg,  likewise   poet    and    novelist.      Naturally, 
subscription  was  set  on  foot,  to  which  the  vendors lof  b 
and  the  keepers  of   restaurants   contributed  for  the    mi 
par-,  as  the  affair  was  sure  to  bring  them  plenty  of  custom 
V  The  serio-comic  vein  of  every  one  was  tax ed  in  provi din; 
designs  for  the  different  "numbers"  of  the  "Vachalcade, 
which  was  to  be  symbolic  enough  to  please  all  the  symbohqm 
of  the  latest  school.    To  open  the  march  there  was  a  phatem 
of  waiters  who  for  once  would  not  wait,  but  march  in  the  va 
Then  came  a  battalion  of  les  jeunes,  led  by  a  stunning  fema 
in  tights,  and  following  them  the  members  of  the  anti-La« 
lord  League-a  party  of  masked  brigands  laden  with  hous 

^Th^on  wheels,  in  which  sit,  comfortably  tucked  ft 
old  parties  in  peaked  night-caps,  a  huge  ™°de°  bel1  ^ 
pended  over  their  heads,  needs  explanation.  To  raw 
Tla  cloche  de  bois  is  a  midnight  flitting;  a  ™°°den J* 
lacks  sonority,  and  people  who  flit  do  it  as  qnietly.as  poa 
ble  The  ga  lant  Pegasus,  led  by  a  couple  of  bailiff  s  d 
cers,  preceded  the  triumphal  chariot  of. Poesy  with  •> 
Nine  Muses  represented  by  as  many  n.ce-look.ng  fern 

lig^anXters,  the  eccentric  proprietor  of  the  <■ >  Qjjj 
Arts"  tavern  on  Montmartre,  exhales  some  of  his  mela 
choly  in  the  building  up  of  a  chariot  dedicated  to  la  bA 
S-to  sleep  under  the  stars  is  to  be  a  houseless  va| 
bond  Von  Lug,  Monmartre's  favorite  bard,  appears  ,n  t 
show!  leading  by  the  bridle  a  lean  donkey  wh.ch  drag* 
li,t°e  house  on  wheels,  containing  the  poet's  w.fe  and  d 

dTpass  over  some  of  the  groups-one  of  the  best  b« 

Willette's  Pierrots-to  arrive  at  the  grand  car  of _  the :  Saa 

Heart  the  butte  of  Montmartre,  with  a  model  of  the  vot 

church  on  the  top,  the  hill  beneath  alive  with  full-gro 

angels    and,  sitting  among  the  front  rank,  a  singer  of 

Quat' z-ArLs'-Michel  Legay.     The  heroine  of  the  day, 

"vache  enraoee,"  stands  on  a  low  chariot  attended  by 

bonny  mnkmaids  ;  its  frenzied  eyes  roll, while .Honor 

Glorj  make  way  for  it.    Place  P.galle,  which  is  the  hresh 

of  Montmartre,  is  symbolized  on  another  car,  and _  the  efl 

of  the  once  gay  resort  of  Parisians,  the  Moulin  de  la  Gale 

is  drawn  byl  pair  of  miller's  grays,  with  the  miller  ash 

one  of  them.     Then, here  is  "ma  tante,"  the  French  su 

°ute  for  "my  uncle,"  a  sort  of  Sarah  Gamp  perched c 

safe  dragged  along  by  an  out-at-elbows  community  and 

lowed I  t,y  fhe  myrmidons  of  the  law  and  an  animated  d 

facT  Finally,  *e  hated  bourgeois  and  Pharisee. ige 

are  represented  by  a  grotesque  monster  with  a  bull 

and  a  dragon's  tail,  out  of  whose  foaming  jaws  ever 

anon  a  leech  pulls  a  tooth  with  a  huge  pair  of  forceps 

Is  may  well  be  imagined,  thousands  gathered  to  s 

show  which,  starting  from  the  butte,  made  the  round  1 

Principarthoroughffres,  followed   by   the   appose 

multitude      It  was  rather  a  grewsome  jest,  and  pro 

more  curiosity  than   amusement.     ^IbVas^^lt^ 

fame  of  Montmartre  and  its  cabarets  and  *""«""■ L™    r  ~' 

t  may  not  put  a  crust  in  the  way  of  those  who  are  doo 

to  Tup  off  "mad  cow"  until  such  a  time  as  tiey  shaU 

madePa  name  and  a  position  in  the  world,  got  publishe 

publish  their  books,  theatres  to  enact  their  pieces   ama 

to  buv  their  pictures,  or  have  perished  in  the  struggi' 

existe'nee^  latter  'being,  perhaps,  the  more  likely^ 

of  the  two. 

Paris,  March  13,  1S96. 


An  interesting  point  in  heredity  is   shown  in  the  < :ondu ct 
of  the  young  King  Alexander  of  Servia.     The  founder  01 

courtiers'  heads  together. 

■""**" ,  «„<;         Chile  has  just  placed  a  contract,  through  her  Paris 

Another  use  of  the  Rontgen  rays  is  to  examine  a  sus-        Chile ^J         >  firm  fQr  ^  consmict.on  of, 
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and  revealed  nails,  screws,  a 

rriiirn  nf  Powder- 


I  end  of  May. 


A.KIL  13,  iXy6. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    JAMESON    TROOPER'S    TALE. 

Captain  Thatcher's  Account   of  "Jameson's  Dash  into  the  Tran 

vaal"  —  He  was  One  of  the  Expedition,  and  Carried  the 

News  to  the  Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg. 


Captain  Frank  Thatcher,  the  member  of  Dr.  Jameson's 
command  who  escaped  from  the  battle-field  at  Doornkop 
and  carried  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  expedition  to  the 
Uitlanders  at  Johannesburg,  has  written  an  account  of  the 
raid,  which  has  just  been  published  as  a  booklet  in  London, 
under  the  title,  "  Dr.  Jameson's  Dash  into  the  Transvaal." 
It  is  an  intensely  partisan  account,  Ciptain  Thatcher  losing 
no  opportunity  to  say  or  insinuate  something  detrimental  10 
the  Boers  ;  but  some  parts  of  it  are  quite  graphic.  As  a 
whole,  when  due  allowance  is  made  for  the  author's  bias,  it 
is  the  most  complete  narrative  of  the  raid  yet  published. 

Captain  Thatcher  first  sets  forth  the  motive  that  prompted 
him  and  the  others  of  Jameson's  band.  Speaking  of  the 
Boers,  he  writes  : 

In  some  of  their  habits  they  are  primitive  savages  ;  their  religion 
does  not  make  them  humane,  except  when  humanity  is  obviously 
politic.  In  their  wars  with  the  aboriginal  natives,  they  have  never 
hesitated  to  employ  the  most  cruel  methods  of  warfare  :  blowing  up 
with  dynamite  caves  full  of  women  has  never  troubled  the  Boer's 
Biblical  conscience.  He  smote  the  natives  with  as  little  mercy  as  the 
aniient  Jews  showed  to  the  Amontes.  In  dealing  with  his  white  fues 
he  has  shown  restraint  ;  but  I  am  aware  of  nothing  in  his  character 
which  should  have  convinced  us  that  the  women  of  Johannesburg 
would  have  been  perfectly  safe  in  his  hands,  had  a  rising  in  that  town 
been  suppressed  in  blxtd.  The  Boer  is  not  remarkable  for  fastidi- 
ously delicate  scruples,  and  every  man  who  was  with  Jameson  on  the 
border  could  recall  stories  of  Boer  morality  which  made  it  impossible 
to  sit  with  folded  hands  when  that  appeal  from  Johannesburg  was 
read. 

Here  is  his  description  of  Dr.  Jameson's  force: 

On  Monday  morning,  December  30th,  Dr.  Jameson  crossed  the 
border  from  Piuani  to  Ottershoop.  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  with 
six  hundred  and  tidy  men,  the  Bechuanaland  police  wearing  their 
kkarki  kit  of  brown  cloth,  and  the  Rhodesia  Horse  being  clad  in 
gray,  and  all  of  them  in  the  well-known  terai  felt  hats  turned  up  at 
the  side.  The  officer  in  military  command  was  Sir  John  Willoughby, 
a  short,  soldierly  looking  man,  with  the  pluck  of  twenty.  With  him 
were  Colonel  While,  tall,  handsome,  the  ideal  of  a  cavalry  leader  ; 
Captain  White,  staff  officer,  a  thorough  soldier,  and  one  of  the 
kindest  of  men  ;    Colonel  Scott,   Captain    Kmcaird   Smith,  Captain 

ventrv,  and   others.     It  must  be  understood   that  of   this  small 

ce  only  three  hundred  were  available  for  actual  fightmg,  the  rest 

'  ig  employed  as  scouts  and  on  escort  duty  with  the  guns  and 
agons.  Of  the  scouting,  which  was  directed  by  an  American  of 
great  experience  in  this  class  of  work,  I  can  not  speak  too  highly. 
The  men  were  armed  with  magazine  rifles,  and  we  had  three  field- 
jpteces — one  of  twelve  pounds  and  two  of  seven — and  eight  Maxims, 
lot  the  ordinary  Maxims,  with  the  long  beam  and  plates  that  shelter 
nly  a  couple  of  men,  but  the  short-beamed  guns  with  large  plates. 
These  were  carried  in  Cape  carts — light  vehicles  with  two  wheels  and 
arge  hoods.  Of  provisions  we  had  tinned  meats  and  biscuits  for 
our  days. 

Dr.  Jameson's  men  had  a  slight  brush  with  the  Boers 
iear  Ottershoop,  but  the  ''battle  of  Doornkop,"  as  Captain 
hatcher  grandiloquently  calls  it,  was  the  only  real  fighting 
ley  had.     On  Wednesday,  the  Boers    were   awaiting  the 

ming  of  the  raiders  near  Krugersdorp.  Captain  Thatcher 
says  : 

II  was  between  four  and  five  in  the  afternoon  that  they  opened  fire 
from  the  sluits,  or  intrenchments — little  ditches  carefully  dug  to  afford 
them  ample  cover.  They  were  not  disposed,  however,  to  hold  this 
position,  for  they  retired  over  the  ridge  and  the  intervening  valley, 
Hying  their  strength  on  a  second  ridge,  which  was  the  actual  out- 

Iart  of  Krugersdorp.  On  the  summit  was  a  large  iron  house,  full  of 
armed  men,  and  not  far  away  rose  some  woodwork  which  proclaimed 
the  shaft  of  a  mine.  The  miners,  in  considerable  numbers,  took  up 
saie  position  to  witness  the  encounter,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it  were 
sham  fight,  organized  exclusively  for  their  entertainment.  In  some 
irays  it  was  not  undeserving  of  that  description.  Dr.  Jim's  dominant 
idea  was  to  spare  life  as  much  as  possible,  not  merely  on  his  own 
iide.  but  on  the  enemy's.  He  bad  a  morbid  dread  that  shells  would 
irop  into  Krugersdorp.  Had  we  been  making  war  according  to 
stablished  precedents,  I  have  no  doubt  that  Krugersdorp  would 
lave  been  accidentally  set  on  fire,  and  that  the  Boers,  with  this  blaze 
1  their  rear,  would  have  retreated.  Does  anybody  suppose  that  had 
_  erman  troops  attacked  a  ridge,  with  a  town  behind  it,  they  would 
lave  been  so  desperately  concerned  not  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  firing 
lis  household  gods  ?  I  venture  to  say  there  is  not  a  military  tactician 
n  Europe  who  would  not  condemn  Dr.  Jim  for  his  excessive  scruple 
n  this  business  ;  and  now  that  the  Boers  have  profited  by  the 
icruple,  we  have  people  here  who  first  proclaim  Jameson  as  a  lawless 
■uffian,  and  then  taunt  him  with  the  failure  that  was  really  due  to  his 
lumanity. 

After  prating  at  this  length  of  the  reason  Dr.  Jameson's 
Field-pieces  did  so  little  execution,  our  historian  discusses 
;he  Boers'  "poor  marksmanship,"  attributing  a  similar  re- 
sult to  a  very  different  reason.     He  says  : 

It  is  a  common  belief,  no  doubt,  that  the  Boer  is  a  prodigious 
narksman.  You  still  hear  legends  of  Laing's  Nek  and  Majuba,  and 
mquestionably  the  Boers  shot  far  better  in  those  historic  actions 
than  they  did  at  Krugersdorp.  If  they  had  really  retained  all  their 
?aunted  skill  with  the  rifle,  bow  many  of  us  would  have  been  left 
ilive  or  unwounded  ?  It  is  well  known  that  they  used  up  all  their 
immunition,  and  that  a  fresh  supply  was  brought  by  special  train. 
But  this  famous  marksmanship  of  the  Boer  has  declined.  The 
nen  who  shot  straight  at  Krugersdorp  were  the  old  Doppers  and 
R.ustenburg  farmers,  the  remnant  of  the  warriors  who  fought 
igainst  us  in  1881.  Most  of  their  comrades  belonged  to  the  new 
;eneration,  which  does  not  shoot  nearly  so  well.  In  this  respect  a 
:hange  has  come  over  the  Boers.  They  have  no  longer,  as  in  the 
lays  of  trekking,  to  depend  for  their  staple  food  on  game.  Big 
jame  is  disappearing  from  the  Transvaal  toward  the  Zambesi,  and 
he  opportunities  of  the  Boer  sportsman  grow  scantier.  As  the 
lecessity  for  shooting  straight  declines,  so  does  the  aptitude  ;  and 
he  stories  of  the  infant  Boer  turned  out  of  doors  by  a  disciplinary 
Mtrent  to  shoot  his  dinner  are  mythical.  No  doubt  the  taste  for 
;ood  rifle  practice  may  be  found  still  sturdy  here  and  there,  but  in 
lie  main  it  is  rapidly  waning.  Had  it  been  maintained  in  all  its 
wistine  vigor,  I  do  not  see  how  Jameson's  force  could  have  come  out 
'.  >f  thirty-six  hours'  fighting  with  so  small  a  loss,  or  how  I  should 
36    lave  been  alive  or  well  enough  to  tell  this  story. 

Yet  this  impartial  historian  records  the  facts  that   "  the 
'    3oers  were  better  shots  at  the  horses  than  at  the  men,"  and 
J    hat  "  all  our  killed  and  wounded,  with  one  notable  excep- 
ion  " — a  dare-devil,  who  persisted  in   standing  up  to  shoot, 
picked  off  with  a  bullet  through  his  throat — "  were  hit 
n  the  side.     The  Boers  shot  a  good  many  of  our  Kaffirs, 
00."    These  do  not  seem  to  be  evidences  of  bad  marksman- 
hip.     If  Dr.  Jameson  spared  the  corrugated  iron  roofs  of 
;    Snigersdorp,  the  Boers,  perhaps  actuated  by  motives  less 
tumane  than  politic,  reduced  their  enemies  to  surrender  by 
hooting  off  horses  and  Kaffirs  rather  than  by  killing  En- 
;ltshmen. 


-Here  is  Captain  Thatcher's  narrative  of  the  "battle  of 
Doornkop"  : 

The  posi'ion  of  Jameson's  force  in  the  Doornkop  Valley  might  be 
roughly  described  as  that  of  tea  in  a  saucer,  with  nBcs  bristling  all 
round  the  rim.  The  Langlaate  Road  runs  over  the  kopje,  which 
«as  strongly  h-*ld  by  the  Boers,  especially  on  the  right  front,  where 
they  were  chiefly  concentrated  behind  the  round  bowlders.  Against 
this  position  was  dirt-cted  the  mam  hre  of  our  Maxims.  On  the  left 
of  the  road  we  held  two  little  farm-houses.  In  the  rear  of  the 
houses  was  an  irregular  pool  of  muddy  water,  and  behind  that, 
higher  up  the  slope,  a  furrowed  field.  Lower  down  the  road  on  the 
left  lay  our  wounded,  and  a  number  of  dead  horses.  The  Boers 
were  better  shots  at  the  horses  than  they  were  at  our  men.  When 
we  opened  fire  with  the  first  Maxim,  the  four  horses  attached  to  the 
Cape  cart  on  which  the  gun  was  carried  were  killed.  I  do  not  blame 
these  tactics  of  the  enemy.  Without  horses  we  were  crippled,  and 
they  had  a  perfect  right  to  scatter  destruction  among  the  un- 
fortunate beasts.  It  was  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  Thursday  morning 
that  the  final  struggle  began.  We  shelled  the  kopje  with  shrapnel, 
and  the  rifle  fire  of  the  Bo^-rs  raised  lmle  puffs  of  dust  from  the 
short  green  grass  of  the  veldt.  When  they  brought  their  artillery 
up,  consisting  of  two  Krupps  and  two  Maxims,  they  blazed  a*ay 
with  the  simple  zeal  of  men  who  had  never  fired  a  gun  before.  .  .  . 

At  half-past  eleven  the  tight  was  over.  Exhausted  by  want  of  food 
and  sleep,  we  could  do  no  more.  There  was  no  water  for  the 
wounded  ;  even  the  muddy  pool  was  not  available,  for  we  could  not 
carry  water  under  the  ceaseless  fire  from  the  ridge.  The  Maxims 
were  jammed  for  the  same  reason,  as  the  heated  tul-es  could  not  be 
cooled.  The  slaughter  of  the  horses  made  it  impossible  to  bring  up 
ammunition  from  the  wagons.  Desperate  as  the  situation  was.  I  be- 
lieve that  Dr.  Jameson  could  still  have  fought  his  way  through  the 
enemy  with  a  mere  remnant  of  his  force.  We  could  have  rallied  for 
a  rush,  and  a  handful  of  us  would  in  all  probability  have  dashed  over 
the  kopje  ;  but  what  advantage  would  that  have  brought  to  Johannes- 
burg ?  The  arrival  of  fifty  demoralized  horsemen  would  scarcely 
have  put  heart  into  the  Reform  Committee.  .  .  . 

The  first  signal  of  yielding  was  made  with  a  torn  shirt  tied  to  the 
muzzle  of  a  rifle.  Another  white  fl<tg  was  hoisted  on  one  of  the  little 
houses,  and  after  the  Boers  had  continued  pounding  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  they  raised  a  while  flag  too,  and  three 
men  rode  down  the  hill.  Just  before  this  my  horse  had  been  shot 
under  me,  an  incident  whicn  is  curious  only  because  it  did  not  hap- 
pen sooner,  as  the  duties  of  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp  to  Sir  John 
Willoughby  kept  me  in  constant  movement  throughout  the  engage- 
ment. The  three  Boers  brought  a  demand  for  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, which  Dr.  Jim  refused,  asking  for  a  safe  conduct  for  his  whole 
force  across  the  border.  The  Boers  replied  that  this  was  impossible, 
but  they  promised  to  spare  the  lives  of  the  officers  and  men.  "  For 
you,"  they  said  to  Jameson,  "  we  can  make  no  conditions  ;  your  case 
must  be  referred  to  the  authorities  at  Pretoria."  Dr.  Jim  said  simply 
that  his  own  life  mattered  nothing  to  him  ;  all  he  cared  for  was  the 
safety  of  those  under  his  command.  At  that  moment  none  of  us 
had  any  very  keen  interest  in  the  present  issue,  so  far  as  it  concerned 
ourselves.  The  men  threw  down  their  rifles,  and  lay  scattered  on  the 
ground  scarcely  able  to  keep  awake,  and  almost  too  weary  to  eat  the 
food  which  the  Boers  gave  us  without  grudging. 

During  the  confusion  of  the  surrender,  Captain  Thatcher 
made  his  escape  to  carry  the  news  to  the  Reform  Committee 
at  Johannesburg  ;  he  says  : 

In  the  very  few  moments  I  had  for  calculation,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  pass  myself  off  as  a  Bopr.  This 
was  not  quite  so  difficult  as  may  appear  at  first  sight.  The  Boers  did 
not  see  me  in  the  midst  of  the  disarmament.  I  galloped  about  among 
them,  returning  salutations  with  all  the  geniality  of  one  of  the  victors. 
They  said  "Good-morning;  we  have  had  a  fine  fight,"  and  I  knew 
enough  of  their  language  to  acquiesce  cheerfully  in  this  gratification. 
I  watched  them  stripping  the  excellent  saddles  off  our  horses,  and 
strapping  these  behind  the  indifferent  saddles  on  their  own  nags. 
Our  rifles,  too,  were  much  appreciated  ;  I  saw  one  Boer  ride  joyously 
off  with  three.  Another  circumstance  gave  me  at  least  a  chance  of 
escaping  detection.  The  Boers  had  been  commandered  from  all 
quarters,  and  many  of  them  did  not  know  one  another.  This  method 
of  mobilization  is  effective,  but  primitive.  As  soon  as  trouble  is 
afoot,  the  district  commandant  sends  out  the  field-cornets  to  summon 
the  farmers  to  arms.  It  is  a  rough-and-ready  form  of  conscription. 
The  burgher  has  no  uniform  ;  he  does  not  stop  to  make  any  little 
change  in  his  attire  for  a  public  appearance  ;  he  is  not  concerned 
even  about  a  hasty  use  of  the  razor,  shaving  being  evidently  regarded 
as  contrary  to  Scripture.  The  habitual  use  of  soap  is  disapproved, 
probably  on  the  same  authority.  He  slings  his  rifle  over  his  shoul- 
der, dons  his  bandolier  with  seventy  rounds  of  ammunition,  pockets 
a  strip  of  bill-tongue — which  is  smoked  meat — mounts  his  horse,  and 
rides  off  to  the  point  of  concentration.  In  so  large  a  country,  with  a 
thin  and  scattered  population,  two  or  three  families  here,  half  a  dozen 
there,  divided  by  great  distances,  and  not  eager  for  social  intercourse 
outside  their  own  immediate  circles,  it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of 
the  men  under  Cronje's  command  at  Doornkop  were  not  on  terms  of 
ordinary  acquaintance. 

But  Captain  Thatcher  did  not  long  escape  detection  : 

As  the  prisoners  moved  off  under  escort,  the  eye  of  the  redoubt- 
able Cronje  fell  on  me.  He  must  have  seen  at  once  that  I  was  not 
riding  as  the  Boers  ride,  with  long  stirrups,  and  he  demanded  very 
brusquely  why  I  did  not  accompany  the  others.  His  humor  just 
then  was  not  very  amiable,  in  spite  of  his  triumph,  for  he  had  lost 
bis  son,  who  was  killed  at  his  side  just  before  the  white  flag  was 
waved.  Cronje  is  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  a  typical  Boer,  in 
no  respect  different  from  his  fellows  ;  but  he  looked  very  white  and 
stern  as  he  sat  stiffly  on  his  horse,  glaring  at  my  little  piece  of  harm- 
less Imposture.  The  Boers  who  were  near  him  also  showed  an  un- 
pleasant interest  in  my  case,  and  I  could  tell  from  the  indicators 
of  their  rifles  that  the  weapons  were  loaded.  It  was  touch  and  go  ; 
at  the  slightest  sign  from  Cronje  they  would  have  shot  me  on  the 
spot.  I  explained  hastily  that  I  was  just  about  to  rejoin  my  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  who  were  now  about  six  hundred  yards  away, 
and  I  started  off  at  a  gallop,  with  an  uncomfortable  expectation  of  a 
bullet  through  the  back  every  moment. 

But  chance,  even  at  this  critical  juncture,  again  befriended  me.  I 
had  not  gone  three  hundred  yards  when  I  met  the  Pretoria  artillery, 
and  heard  the  officer  in  command  shout  something  in  English.  I 
rode  up  to  him  at  once,  and,  at  a  venture,  said  :  "  I  am  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times,  just  arrived.    Tell  me  what  has  happened." 

I  never  saw  such  a  communicative  man.  He  was  simply  bursting 
with  victorious  loquacity.  The  prospect  of  having  his  great  deeds 
chronicled  in  the  Times  appealed  irresistibly  to  bis  simple  heart. 

"  All  right ;  I'll  tell  you  everything,"  be  said.  "I  am  going  to 
see  the  wounded  now  ;  you  had  better  come  with  me." 

I  knew  my  only  hope  .was  in  sticking  to  him  ;  so  we  rode  off  to- 
gether. 

Captain  Thatcher  did  stick  to  the  Pretorian.  After  the 
visit  to  the  wounded,  he  started  for  Krugersdorp,  and 
Captain  Thatcher,  anxious  to  get  away  in  any  direction  from 
the  scene  of  the  conflict,  accompanied  him.  They  started  off 
after  the  prisoners,  and  Thatcher  had  another  close  call : 

Once  more  I  was  confronted  by  the  inevitable  Cronje,  and  I 
thought  the  game  was  up  indeed  ;  but  he  took  it  for  granted  that  I 
was  in  the  custody  of  the  artillery  officer,  and  simply  stared  at  me 
without  remark,  These  incidents  show  that  there  was  a  delightful 
lack  of  severe  military  regulation  in  the  conduct  of  the  Boers  after 
their  triumph  ;  but  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticise  that. 

Presently  we  overtook  the  prisoners,  and  again  I  was  in  grave  peril, 
for  any  one  of  them  might  have  hailed  me, 

"  Can  your  horse  gallop  ?"  I  said  desperately  to  my  artilleryman. 
He  did  not  think  the  question  at  all  strange.  Never  was  there  such 
a  genial  and  unsuspecting  hero. 

"  Gallop  ?"  he  echoed.     "  I  should  think  so  !  " 

"Well,  let  us  have  a  spin  into  Krugersdorp,"  I  suggested,  with 
child-like  artfulness. 

So  we  dashed  past  the  column  at  such  a  pace  that  nobody  noticed 
me. 


In  Krugersdorp,  Captain  Thatcher  obtained  one  of  the 
Pretorian  artilleryman's  cards,  on  which  he  inscribed  the 
word  "  Press,"  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  resident 
who  lent  him  another  suit  of  clothes,  he  took  train  for  Jo- 
hannesburg. His  adventures  were  not  over,  however.  He 
writes  : 

At  the  Krugersdorp  station  there  were  no  signs  of  a  search  for 
me,  and  I  took  my  seat  in  the  train  with  a  moderate  serenity. 
Scarcely  had  we  started  when  a  voice  at  my  elbow  put  me  in  a  vio- 
lent commotion.  The  man  sitting  opposite  quietly  said,  "How  did 
you  escape?" 

This  was  an  unexpected  blow.  Here  was  a  stranger  who  coolly 
took  it  for  granted  that  I  was  a  fugitive  I  I  fingered  Klonowski  s 
pasteboard  nervously,  debating  with  the  lightning  activity  born  of 
emergency  whether  I  should  exhibit  it  to  my  new  inquisitor  and  start 
a  yarn  of  the  prodigious  valor  and  skill  of  the  Pretoria  artillery 
which  I  had  telegraphed  to  the  Times.  There  was  something  in  the 
man's  eye  which  told  me  that  here,  at  all  evenis,  "  Press  "  was  use- 
less. It  might  be  a  harlequin's  wand,  turning  Frank  Thatcher,  late 
of  the  "Guides,"  later  of  the  Ottershoop  gold-fields.  latest  of 
Jameson's  luckless  command,  into  a  full-blown  war  correspondent, 
fresh  from  chronicling  the  Marathon  of  the  Transvaal  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  might  be  a  mere  word  of  five  letters  on  a  card,  making 
no  impression  whatever  on  that  quiet,  keen-looking  person  who  sat 
over  against  me. 

"  Escape  from  what  ?"  I  stammered. 

"  Oh,  I  saw  you  yesterday,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile,  "  riding  with 
Sir  John  Willoughby.     You  are  one  of  Jameson's  officers." 

"  And  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  a  government  detective  I  " 

The  game  really  was  up  this  time  !  I  have  always  heard  that 
when  you  are  "  copped,"  as  the  criminal  classes  say,  for  any  offense 
by  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes  who  offers  his  society  without  giving 
you  the  option  of  declining  it,  you  expect  to  hear  the  click  of  hand- 
cuffs. There  was  no  click.  The  detective  did  not  discompose  him- 
self in  any  way,  but  sat  placidly  smiling  at  my  consternation. 

*'  Don't  alarm  ycurself."  he  said,  "  I II  see  you  through." 

My  friendly  Sherlock  Holmes  was  an  Englishman,  of  course,  aDd 
he  did  not  consider  it  any  part  of  his  duty  to  betray  another  English- 
man in  a  foreign  country. 

Finally  Captain  Thatcher  reached  Johannesburg  in  safety 
and  delivered  his  message  to  the  Reform  Committee.  Here 
is  his  account  of  the  town  on  his  arrival  there : 

The  aspect  of  the  town  was  a  unique  illustration  of  the  general 
confusion.  With  biting  irony  somebody  had  put  in  a  window  the 
placard,  "  Wanted  a  Cromwell."  There  was  certainly  nothing  Crom- 
wellian  about  the  sixty  gentlemen  who  composed  the  Reform  Com- 
miltee.  One  of  the  Reformers  told  me  he  did  not  think  there  were 
fifty  men  in  the  place  who  could  be  relied  upon  for  any  action  what- 
ever. That  may  have  been  unjust,  but  it  testified  to  the  utter  lack  of 
organization.  There  was  plenty  of  ferment  in  the  streets.  Some 
people  rushed  about  with  tartan  ribbons  in  the  lapels  of  their  coats. 
I  was  told  they  were  called  the  Scots  Brigade,  and  they  certainly  gave 
picturesque  touches  of  color  to  the  community.  Then  there  were 
bodies  of  men  marching  to  the  music  of  bands  ;  though  why  they 
marched,  and  why  the  bands  played,  with  Jameson  betrayed  and  in 
captivity,  I  could  not  divine.  In  Commissioner  Street,  in  front  of  the 
Stock  Exchange,  there  was  a  huge  crowd,  harangued  by  a  man  on 
horseback,  who  seemed  to  have  nothing  particular  to  say.  The  can- 
teens, as  hotels  are  called  in  Johannesburg,  were  closed,  and  the 
shops  barricaded  with  boards.  Some  men  moved  about  with  white 
ribbons  bound  on  their  arms  ;  they  were  policemen.  The  jail,  or 
trunk,  to  use  the  Boer  word,  was  fuH*of  armed  men  ;  pickets  sur- 
rounded the  town  ;  and  horsemen  galloped  through  the  streets  with 
belated  news. 

All  this  would  have  given  a  perfectly  unsophisticated  stranger  the 
idea  that  Johannesburg  was  at  war  ;  that  its  troops  were  gallantly 
fighting  somewhere  ;  that  martial  bands  were  keeping  up  the  spirits 
of  the  people,  or  even  celebrating  triumphs  reported  every  hour  ; 
that  cool,  steadfast  men  sat  in  council,  receiving  news  from  skillful 
and  indomitable  commanders  in  the  field.  I  could  have  laughed  at 
the  grim  humor  of  such  a  spectacle.  But  at  the  railway  station  it 
was  no  laughing  matter.  There  was  a  tremendous  scramble  for  the 
trains  leaving  for  the  Cape.  The  panic  among  the  women  and 
children  was  terrible  to  see. 

After  two  days  in  Johannesburg,  Captain  Thatcher  took 
train  to  Cape  Town,  but  even  there  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
thought  himself  safe,  for  he  says  : 

The  night  before  I  sailed  in  the  Moor,  I  was  awakened  by  a  man 
in  the  hotel,  who  said  detectives  were  searching  for  me,  and  I  changed 
my  quarters  at  once.  There  was  another  act  of  disinterested  kind- 
ness on  the  steamer  next  day,  for,  as  I  sat  watching  people  coming 
on  board,  a  lady  I  did  not  know,  and  whose  name  I  have  not  even 
heard,  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  she  brushed  past  me  :  "  Go  below  1 " 
I  went  below,  and  remained  there  till  we  were  well  out  at  sea  ;  but  I 
had  first  the  felicity  of  seeing  Mr.  Rhodes,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Beit, 
come  off  in  a  tender  to  the  ship,  where  they  did  not  appear  to  be  en- 
tirely free  from  uneasiness.  After  what  I  had  gone  through,  the  vis- 
ible disturbance  of  these  eminent  personages  was  somehow  rather 
sustaining. 

Captain  Thatcher  follows  this  with  some  pages  on  the 
political  aspects  of  the  movement,  and  even  essays  to  pierce 
the  future  and  read  the  fate  of  the  Boers  ;  but  here  we  do 
not  care  to  follow  him.  In  the  meantime,  the  publication  of 
his  narrative  has  resulted  in  its  author  being  forced  to  join 
Jameson  and  the  other  prisoners  in  the  dock  at  Bow  Street 
Police  Court. 


Professor  Salvioni  recently  exhibited  in  Perugia  an  ap- 
paratus, which  he  calls  a  cryptoscope,  which  serves  the  same 
purpose  as  Edison's  fluoroscope,  enabling  the  person  using 
it  to  distinguish  metallic  objects  through  opaque  substances. 
He  describes  his  apparatus  thus  : 

"  The  cryptoscope  consists  of  a  small  cardboard  tube  about  eight 
centimetres  high.  One  end  is  closed  by  a  sheet  of  black  paper,  on 
which  is  spread  a  layer  of  fish-glue  and  calcium  sulphide  ;  this  sub- 
stance I  have  found  to  be  very  phosphorescent  under  the  action  of 
Rontgen  rays.  Within  the  cardboard  tube,  at  the  other  end.  at 
which  the  eye  is  placed,  is  fixed  a  lens,  giving  a  clear  image  of  the 
phosphorescent  paper.  On  looking  through  this  cryptoscope  one 
can  see,  even  in  a  light  room,  the  shape  and  position  of  metallic 
bodies  inclosed  in  boxes  of  cardboard,  wood,  aluminum,  and  within 
the  flesh.  Its  action  is  obvious  ;  the  fluorescent  paper  under  the  ac- 
tion of  the  rays  is  illuminated  only  in  those  portions  which  receive 
rays,  consequently  the  silhouettes  of  the  objects  intercepting  the  rays 
appear  dark." 

This  apparatus,  when  brought  to  a  higher  state  of  perfec- 
tion, will  be  of  immense  value  in  surgery.  A  Scotch  physi- 
cian, by  the  way,  recently  used  a  Rontgen  photograph  to 
demonstrate  the  condition  of  a  gravid  woman. 


The  fastest  vessel  ever  built  is  the  torpedo-boat  destroyer 
Desperate^  now  being  tried  for  the  British  Government. 
She  measures  210  feet  long,  19^  feet  beam,  and  7  feet 
draught,  and  she  has  covered  4  consecutive  miles  at  a  speed 
of  31  knots,  or  35  miles,  an  hour.  The  contract  requires 
that  she  shall  maintain  an  average  speed  of  30  knots  for  3 
consecutive  hours.  She  will  carry  6  quick-firing  guns, 
and  5  more  boats  of  the  same  class  are  under  construc- 
tion. 
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TWO    RIVAL    ACTRESSES. 

Duse  and  Bernhardt — A    Modern    Roxaca   and    Statira— The    Story 

of  Mistress  Bracegirdle  and  Mistress  Oldfield 

All    Over  Again, 

News  comes  from  Chicago  that  the  advance  sale  of  seats 
for  Eleonora  Duse's  engagement  is  a  decided  frost. 

This  is  amusing  as  well  as  interesting.  There  have  been 
for  a  number  of  weeks  two  factions  in  New  York,  the  Duse 
faction  and  the  Bernhardt  faction.  But  while  the  partisan 
fury  of  these  factions  has  run  high,  as  such  comic  passions 
always  do,  it  has  not  interfered  with  the  success  of  either  of 
the  artists.  Chicago  is  a  village.  Chicago  therefore  takes 
a  village  view  of  matters  artistic  as  well  as  matters  munici- 
pal. Chicago  is  determined  to  "  boom  "  Bernhardt  and  to 
"  turn  down  "  Duse.  The  motive  for  it  is  not  hard  to  find. 
When  Eleonora  Duse  was  here  a  year  ago,  she  went  as  far 
west  as  Chicago  to  play  an  engagement  there.  But  she 
was  so  repelled  by  the  sights  and  sounds  of  Chicago,  its 
dirty  streets,  its  clanging  cable-cars,  its  dirty  cable-car  con- 
ductors, its  dirty  cigar-smoking  policemen,  and  its  shabby 
millionaires  eating  their  lunches  in  buggies  at  the  kerb- 
stone, that  Chicago  made  her  ill.  It  has  a  similar  effect  on 
many  other  people.  She  said  that  Chicago  made  her  tired 
— or  whatever  is  the  Italian  correlative  for  that  expressive 
phrase — and  returned  to  New  York. 

Chicago  never  forgave  her.  Chicago  never  will.  Chicago 
never  forgave  Matthew  Arnold,  because  a  malicious  New 
York  newspaper  man  wrote  a  fake  interview  with  him  in 
which  Matthew  said  that  Chicago  was  not  a  city  of  "sweet- 
ness and  light."  It  is  true  that  Matthew  subsequently  re- 
marked that  he  never  had  said  that  Chicago  was  not  a  city 
of  "  sweetness  and  light."  He  also  refrained  from  saying 
whether  he  believed  she  was.  But  Chicago  felt  injured. 
The  mere  fact  that  Arnold  had  been  reported  as  having  dis- 
approved of  Chicago  was  enough.  So  Chicago  "turned  him 
down."  In  the  great  Chicago  Newbery  Library,  Arnold's 
works  are  never  called  for.  In  the  great  book-houses  of 
Rand  &  McNally,  Griggs,  McClurg,  and  others,  Arnold's 
books  are  never  sold.     Chicago  has  "turned  him  down." 

So  will  it  be  with  Duse.  The  sale  of  seats  for  her  season 
opened  in  Chicago  the  day  before  yesterday,  but  the  first 
two  days'  sale  netted  only  five  hundred  dollars.  Therefore 
her  advance  agent,  L.  L.  Sharpe.  telegraphed  to  Henry  C. 
Miner  and  Joseph  Brooks,  Duse's  managers,  advising  them 
not  to  play  in  Chicago. 

Only  twenty-eight  persons  inscribed  their  names  on  the 
Duse  subscription  books.  These  persons,  we  learn  by  the 
dispatches,  find  .their  names  printed  in  large  type  in  the 
Chicago  daily  newspapers.  They  are  by  no  means  those 
whom  the  dailies  delight  to  honor.  On  the  contrary,  they 
seem  to  be  looked  upon  as  unpatriotic  Chicagoese.  They 
are  persons  who  are  willing  to  pay  their  good  Chicago  money 
to  see  an  actress  who  had  spoken  spitefully  of  Chicago. 
While  the  papers  did  not  actually  abuse  them,  suil  the  mere 
printing  of  their  names  showed  that  there  was  a  silent  dis- 
approval of  their  course.  Why  should  they  desire  to  go 
and  see  Eleonora  Duse  when  she  had  abused  Chicago  ? 
Why  should  they  desire  to  go  and  see  an  actress  whom 
Chicago  had  "  turned  down  "  ? 

Here  in  the  East  the  population  remains  unaffected  by 
this  slight  tiff  between  Chicago  and  Duse.  It  is  believed 
that  the  actress  will  survive.  She  played  to  large  houses  in 
New  York,  and  is  now  playing  to  large  houses  in  Boston. 
Her  managers  here  say  philosophically  that  Chicago  knows 
more  about  pork  than  it  does  about  Italian.  These  may  be 
taken  as  the  remarks  of  malicious  managers,  or  they  may 
not.  It  is  evident,  , however,  that  they  are  perfectly  true. 
Chicago  knows  very  little  about  Italian  and  a  great  deal 
about  pork.  But  Bernhardt  has  been  a  success  in  Chicago, 
and  yet  Chicago  does  not  know  much  about  French.  Why 
is  this?  The  reason  given  by  the  managers  is  that 
Bernhardt  is  better  known  than  Duse  in  Chicago.  Bern- 
hardt has  been  well  advertised  and  thoroughly  boomed. 
Like  Beers's  soap  and  Peecham's  pills,  Bernhardt  is  as 
familiar  in  the  mouths  of  Chicago  as  household  words. 
Bernhardt's  booming  suits  the  Chicagoese.  In  short,  she 
"hits  them  where  they  live." 

The  date  set  for  the  opening  of  Duse's  engagement  was 
May  4th,  and  Bernhardt  is  to  open  on  the  same  day.  But 
by  this  frost  Bernhardt  will  have  a  clear  field.  The  Bern- 
hardt faction  in  New  York  are  rejoicing  greatly,  but  really 
the  judgment  of  Chicago  (except  in  pork)  is  of  very  little 
value.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Eleonora  Duse  has  created 
the  most  marked  impression  of  any  actress  seen  here  for 
many  years.  It  is  all  the  more  striking  because  most  of 
her  hearers  do  not  understand  Italian.  Yet  many  who  did 
not  understand  her  went  to  see  her  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  her  play  of  face  and  feature.  As  showing 
how  striking  she  was,  there  was  scarcely  an  evening 
that  did  not  see  actors  and  actresses  closely  watching 
the  gifted  Italian.  Maud  Harrison  has  been  a  regu- 
lar attendant  during  the  Duse  engagement.  Evenings 
and  afternoons  she  has  been  seen  there,  and  always  near  the 
stage.  Maud  Harrison  thinks  that  Duse  possesses  a  more 
marked  power  over  her  audience  than  Bernhardt  does,  but  she 
thinks  that  it  is  a  purely  personal  power,  and  not  one  that 
can  be  imitated  by  another.  "  Aunt  "  Louisa  Eldridge,  one 
of  the  oldest  actresses  in  New  York,  who  has  been  familiar 
with  all  the  prominent  artists  for  fifty  years,  has  also  been 
going  to  see  Duse  at  every  possible  opportunity.  She  also 
is  struck  by  the  wonderful  power  of  Duse.  "When  her 
seducer  comes  to  her  in  '  Magda,' "  says  Aunt  Louisa, 
"  and  she  puts  her  head  down  on  the  table,  being  unable 
to  look  him  in  the  eyes,  her  face  gets  crimson.  No  one 
can  imitate  that  blush."  Minnie  Maddern  Fiske,  Cora  Pot- 
ter, and  many  other  actresses  were  to  be  seen  at  Duse's  per- 
formances when  they  could  attend  at  matinees. 

Duse  is  evidently  entirely  honest  in  her  peculiarities.  She 
does  not  like  to  be  photographed,  she  does  not  like  to  be 
painted,  and  she  does  not  like  to  be  interviewed.     These 


three  peculiarities  are  most  unusual  in  an  actress,  but  that 
she  is  sincere  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  an  American  por- 
trait-painter, who  saw  her  in  London  last  spring,  was  es- 
pecially anxious  to  paint  the  famous  Italian  artist,  and 
begged  for  permission.  She  declined.  At  last  a  friend  of 
both  prevailed  upon  her  to  grant  the  painter  a  sitting,  and 
she  consented,  but  named  no  time.  Finally,  one  day,  she 
appeared  at  the  artist's  studio  just  before  leaving  London, 
and  told  him  that  she  would  give  him  two  hours.  She 
dropped  into  a  chair  as  indifferently  as  though  she  were 
alone.  When  the  two  hours  were  over,  she  left  the  studio, 
and  the  picture  has  remained  unfinished  ever  since.  As 
to  photography,  she  has,  of  course,  been  photographed, 
but  she  does  not  care,  apparently,  how  she  looks,  and  is 
photographed  in  roles  in  which  she  wears  trying  costumes, 
rather  than  in  those  which  bring  out  her  beauty.  For  Duse 
has  a  strange  beauty  of  her  own.  As  to  interviews,  she 
would,  apparently,  rather  meet  a  mad  dog  than  a  reporter. 
Many  other  people  share  her  dislike  for  reporters,  but 
actors  and  actresses  generally  fawn  upon  them.  Duse  will 
not.  She  has  not  been  interviewed  in  either  of  her  visits  to 
New  York,  and  probably  never  will  be.  She  declares  that 
the  public  are  entitled  to  her  time  during  stage  hours,  but 
that  they  have  no  business  with  her  outside  of  those  hours. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  made  her  reputation  largely  by  her 
adroit  advertising — her  ascents  in  a  balloon,  the  coffin  she 
keeps  in  her  boudoir,  her  mania  for  tigers,  lion  cubs,  and 
other  fauna,  her  job-lot  lovers,  her  escapades,  and,  above  all, 
her  numerous  interviews  accorded  to  reporters.  AH  these 
things  have  kept  her  ever  in  the  press.  But  it  would  seem 
as  if  Duse's  diametrically  opposite  action,  that  of  refusing  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  reporters,  is  having  the  effect  of 
advertising  her  almost  as  much  as  Bernhardt. 

New  York,  April  i,  1S96.  Flaneur. 


midsummer.  It  was  necessarily  extemporaneous,  but  it  was 
one  of  the  most  fiery  philippics,  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
types  of  invective,  one  of  the  most  striking  political 
speeches,  ever  made  in  a  national  convention.  It  was  a 
speech  the  equal  of  which  could  never  have  been  made  by 
Chauncey  M.  Depew. 

We  referred  briefly  last  week  to  the  fact  that  a  Republican 
Rhode  Island's  victory  had  been  won  in  Rhode  Island.  Wei 
Republican  may  add  these  particulars  :  Six  years  ago 

Gains-  the    Democrats    carried    Rhode    Island   by 

1,560  plurality.  Five  years  ago  they  carried  it  by  1,254 
plurality;  in  1893,  they  carried  it  by  185  plurality;  in  1894, 
the  Republicans  carried  it  by  6,507  plurality;  in  1S95,  the 
Republicans  carried  it  by  10,809  plurality.  Last  week  the 
Republicans  carried  it  by  11,278  plurality  in  a  total  vote  of 
about  50,000.  It  will  be  interesting  to  speculate  as  to  what 
the  plurality  will  be  at  the  election  this  fall.  This  steady 
decline  of  the  Democratic  plurality  and  steady  growth  of  the 
Republican  plurality  fairly  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  This  is  the  first  State  election 
occurring  this  year.  Two  other  States  hold  elections  be- 
fore the  national  convention,  Louisiana  on  April  20th  and 
Oregon  on  June  1st.  Neither  of  these,  however,  is  a  doubt- 
ful State,  as  Rhode  Inland  is.  Louisiana  will,  of  course,  go 
Democratic  and  Oregon  Republican.  But  this  election  in 
Rhode  Island,  coming  as  it  does  in  the  opening  days  of  the 
campaign,  is  most  significant. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


'  Ever  since  the  Union  League   Club   entertained  Chauncey 

,-.  M.  Depew  last  week,  there  has  been  much 

Orators,  •:.„„'.  .         , 

Foreign  and         discussion  in  San  Francisco  concerning  the 
Indigenous.  speeches  at  that  banquet.     There  were  five 

j  speakers — Dr.  Depew,  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Irving  Scott,  M. 
M.  Estee,  and  Horace  G.  Plait.  Depew's  fame  as  a  speaker 
had  preceded  him,  and  there  was  naturally  much  interest  in 
comparing  him  with  local  speakers.  In  the  comparison,  two 
of  them  may  as  well  be  eliminated — Irving  Scott  and  M.  M. 
Estee.  Mr.  Scott  is  an  excellent  speaker,  but  generally  con- 
fines himself  to  his  specialty,  and  does  not  aspire  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Demosthenes.  Mr.  Estee  is  a  political  speaker 
purely,  and  not  a  very  good  one.  The  three  remain- 
ing gentlemen,  while  all  political  speakers,  are  also 
noted  as  post-prandial  orators.  It  is  true  that  the  fame 
of  General  Barnes  and  Mr.  Piatt  is  local,  but  if  they 
lived  in  New  York,  it  might  be  wider.  Those  who 
heard  the  speakers,  while  admitting  Depew's  cleverness,  did 
not  think  that  he  was  as  far  superior  to  the  local  speakers 
as  they  had  expected.  Horace  Piatt  struck  a  dissonant 
chord  in  the  oratorical  orchestra  by  making  a  speech  which 
was  a  humorous  arraignment  of  Depew.  It  was  about  all 
he  could  do,  for  the  tone  of  the  speeches  was  political,  and 
Piatt,  being  a  Democrat,  could  scarcely  make  a  Republican 
speech.  He  made  the  bit  of  the  evening,  inasmuch  as  his 
speech  was  less  serious  than  those  which  preceded  him,  and 
two  of  his  remarks  in  particular  caused  laughter.  In  re- 
ferring to  the  discordant  views  on  silver  which  prevailed 
among  the  Republican  ora;or.=,  he  said  that  if  the  Repub- 
lican party  at  this  banquet  was  divided,  the  Democratic  was 
at  least  a  unit.  (He  was  the  only  Democrat  there.)  Again, 
in  referring  to  Depew,  he  said  that  his  oratorical  reputation 
was  like  the  New  York  sky-scrapers — it  was  built  up  story 
after  story. 

Piatt  was  largely  right.  Many  who  have  heard  Depew 
are  surprised  at  his  fame  as  a  speaker.  Depew  is  a 
keen-witted  railroad  manager,  he  is  used  to  handling  men, 
he  is  a  clever  politician,  and  has  most  of  the  attributes 
which  go  with  a  man  of  the  world.  But  he  scarcely  can  be 
called  a  great  orator.  His  speeches  are  clever,  but  they  are 
reminiscent,  and  he  has  a  way  of  making  them  up  out  of 
stories  of  more  or  less  antiquity,  linked  together  with  a 
thread  of  comment.  He  tells  them  very  well,  it  is  true,  but 
story-telling  is  scarcely  oratory.  Barnes,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  man  who  possesses  the  gift  of  eloquence  in  a  marked 
degree.  His  speeches  always  have  a  dominant  idea  run- 
ning through  them,  and  even  when  extemporaneous  they 
are  well-rounded  and  homogeneous.  Depew's  speeches, 
even  when  prepared,  are  heterogeneous.  As  for  Depew's 
extemporaneous  speeches,  they  are  lamentable  when  read  in 
cold  type.  On  his  way  up  the  coast  he  stopped  at  Palo 
Alto  and  spoke  for  an  hour  to  the  Stanford  students.  The 
big  "  Gym  "  was  crowded  with  boys  and  girls  to  listen  to  the 
famous  speaker,  but  they  were  sorely  disappointed.  They 
are  used  to  the  clear-cut  speeches  of  President  Jordan,  who 
never  says  anything  that  does  not  set  ideas  to  germinat- 
ing in  the  brains  of  those  who  hear  him — when  they  have 
brains  in  which  ideas  can  germinate.  Dr.  Jordan's  delivery 
does  not  compare  with  that  of  Depew's,  but  if  the  manner 
of  his  speeches  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  New  York 
speaker,  the  matter  is  incomparably  superior.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  Depew  is  very  much  overrated  as  a 
speaker,  and  that  if  he  and  General  Horace  Porter,  another 
famous  post-prandial  orator  of  New  York,  are  the  stars  of 
Gotham,  that  the  stars  of  that  city  must  be  all  of  the  sixth 
magnitude. 

The  writer  of  these  lines  once  heard  speeches  at  a  dinner 
in  New  York  by  both  Chauncey  Depew  and  Daniel 
Dougherty,  the  famous  Philadelphia  orator  who  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland  at  the  Democratic  convention  eight  years 
ago.  There  was  no  comparison  between  them.  Dougherty7 
was  infinitely  superior.  And  that  is  reminiscent  of  the  fact 
that  another  orator  on  a  Cleveland  holiday  was  Bourke 
Cockran.  He  made  a  speech  at  the  last  nomination  of 
Cleveland,  at  an  advanced  hour  in  the  night,  after  a 
fatiguing  day,  in  a   feverish  convention,  in   the    middle  of 


The  New  York  Tribune  recently  made  a  canvass  in  Brook- 
McKinley  in  tyn  t0  test  t'le  preference  of  the  people 
a  Morton  there  for    the   Presidential    nomination.     It 

has  been  said  that  business  men — excluding 
manufacturers — are  opposed  to  McKinley,  fearing  that  his 
election  might  result  in  tariff  changes.  The  Tribune,  in 
order  to  test  this,  made  its  canvass  almost  entirely  among 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  avoiding  manufacturers.  Al- 
though  New  York  is  a  Morton  Slate,  59  out  of  the  97 
business  men  spoke  for  McKinley  for  first  choice.  Morton 
was  second  with  21,  Reed  with  10,  and  Harrison  with  7, 
It  was  made  apparent  by  the  Tribune  test  that  business  men 
are  for  protection  as  well  as  manufacturers. 


Those  who  shout  for  Cuban  intervention  should  pause  and 
Cuban  Interven  renect-  Behind  intervention  is  always  the 
Tio.s-  and  Cuban     shadow   of    annexation,  and  it  would  be  a 

Annexation.  ba(j  day  for  lhjs    republic  when  Cuba  should 

be  annexed.  We  have  too  many  foreigners  in  our  popular 
lion  now,  and  where  they  are  concentrated  they  prove  to 
be  utterly  indigestible.  Witness  New  Mexico,  the  result  of 
our  last  annexation.  The  people  of  that  Territory  are 
dominated  by  ihe  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  is  to  say 
that  they  are  priest-ridden,  ignorant,  and  too  low  in  the 
scale  of  civilization  for  American  citizenship.  This  the 
country  recognizes,  for,  though  New  Mexico  knocks  at  the 
door  of  the  Union  for  admission,  she  knocks  in  vain, 
Cuba  would  be  worse  than  New  Mexico,  since  the  popula- 
tion  is  largely  negro  as  well  as  Roman  Catholic.  Our  in- 
tervention would  mean  independence  for  Cuba,  and  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  independence  would  result  in 
ultimate  annexation.  The  United  States  has  no  room  for 
more  Roman  Catholic  additions. 


j  The  Army  and  Navy  Republican  League  of  the  State  of 
I  A  California  held   its  annual  meeting  in    San 

:  McKinlev  Francisco   on    Wednesday,    April    Sth.     A 

,  Straw.  resolution  was  introduced  favoring  the  nom- 

ination of  William  McKinley  for  President.  It  caused  a 
heated  debate.  But  although  the  discussion  was  prolonged, 
j  it  resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  resolution,  which  spoke  in 
high  terms  of  McKinley's  character,  and  closed  by  saying 
j  "He  is  the  logical  leader  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
through  him  the  country  may  be  restored  to  that  state  oi 
prosperity  which  was  so  long  secured  by  the  protective 
policy  of  the  Republican  party."  The  League  will  support 
the  Republican  nominee  in  any  event.  But  that  its  prefer- 
ence for  McKinley  is  marked  is  shown  by  this  action. 


Our  recent  remark  to  the  effect  that  the   American  Line 
E      L  Steamship   Company  had  better  put  wheels 

or  on  its  liners  is  again  in  order.     Both  the 

What?  New    York  and   the   St.   Louis    have    rur 

aground  in  New  York  harbor  in  the  last  six  weeks,  and  oc 
Monday,  the  thirtieth  of  March,  the  steamship  Paris  rat 
aground  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  spot  where  her  sistel 
ship  the  New  York  was  stranded  some  weeks  ago.  She  re- 
mained aground  all  day,  but  was  finally  floated  by  wrecking- 
tugs,  after  discharging  most  of  her  coal  and  nearly  all  of  hei 
water  ballast.  The  steamers  of  this  line  have  met  with  al 
kinds  of  accidents  during  the  last  few  years,  from  blowing 
out  the  cylinder-head  and  knocking  a  hole  in  the  hull  to 
losing  the  rudder.  The  latter  accident  has  happened  twice,! 
in  each  case  the  steamer  coming  into  port  under  steerage  oil 
her  twin  screws.  Just  previous  to  these  steamers  running 
ashore,  they  had  an  explosion  aboard  of  one  of  them,  killing 
several  men.  While  not  strictly  believers  in  luck  in  sea- 
faring matters,  these  continual  accidents  to  the  American 
Steamship  Line  seem  not  so  much  like  bad  luck  as  bad  dis- 
cipline and  bad  management.  A  company  which  runs  its 
steamers  aground  three  times  "in  six  weeks  is  playing  in  2 
little  too  bad  luck  to  be  a  good  line  to  travel  on. 


Another  McKinley  straw  is  shown  by  the  action  of  the 
,,  _  Republican    State    Convention  of    Oregon 

McKinley  ,F,  ,  -,,,-«       -,         „_ 

in  which  met  on  the  eighth  of  ApriL     As  we 

Oregon.  write,  the  convention  has  not  agreed  in  re 

gard  to  the  currency  question,  although  it  is  evident  thai 
Oregon  sentiment  leans  much  further  toward  a  gold  stand 
ard  than  California,  which  is  rather  odd,  considering  thai] 
California  is  a  gold  State  and  has  a  specific  contract  law  or 
her  books  making  gold  the  standard.  But  in  regard  to  th( 
Presidential  office  the  convention  is  solid.  The  delegates  wil 
work  and  vote  for  Wiliam  McKinley. 


April  13,  iSy6. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    BABBLING    DOCTOR. 


The  Kitson-PIayfair  Slander  Case— A  Married  Woman  Sues  a  Lon- 
don Physician  for  Libel  — He  is  Universally  Condemned — 
Sixty  Thousand  Dollars'  Damages. 


No  trial  has  excited  so  much  attention  for  many  years  as 
the  Kitson-PIayfair  slander  case,  which  has  just  been  de- 
cided in  favor  of  Mrs.  Kuson.  The  Court  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  has  been  crowded  every  day,  and  it  is  rarely 
that  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  has  had  such  a  brilliant  gathering 
in  his  court-room. 

The  action  was  brought  for  libel  and  slander.  .The 
plaintiff  is  Mrs.  Arthur  Kitson,  sister-in-law  of  Sir  Tames 
Kitson.  The  defendant  is  Dr.  Play  fair,  a  leading  London 
physician,  who  is  one  of  the  West  End  favorites  and  a 
''big  gun"  in  the  medical  profession.  He  is  an  obstetric 
specialist.  With  him  is  associated  as  defendant  his  wife, 
who  is  a  sister  to  the  plaintiff's  husband. 

The  plaintiff's  case  briefly  is  this  :  She  came  from  Aus- 
tralia in  1S92,  leaving  her  husband  at  Port  Darwin.  She 
became  very  ill,  and  her  physician,  Dr.  Williams,  called  in 
consultation  Dr.  Playfair,  the  obstetric  specialist.  Mrs. 
Kitson  submitted  to  an  examination  and  also  to  an  operation. 
The  surgeon  was  Dr.  Playfair.  This  was  fourteen  months 
after  being  apart  from  her  husband.  As  a  result  of  his 
examination,  he  became  convinced  that  Mrs.  Kitson  was  an 
unfaithful  wife.  She  protested  her  innocence,  and  begged 
him  to  withdraw  his  charges.  Dr.  Playfair  refused  to  do  so 
unless  she  would  say  that  her  husband  had  been  in  England 
within  a  certain  date.  She  was  unable  to  do  this.  There- 
upon Dr.  Playfair  denounced  her  to  his  wife  as  an  adulteress. 
Sir  James  Kitson,  her  brother-in-law,  at  once  cut  off  an 
allowance  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  that  he  had  made 
to  her.  She  was  socially  ostracized,  and  in  addition  to  her 
suffering  from  her  illness,  the  poor  woman  was  driven  almost 
mad  by  the  treatment  of  her  former  friends. 

Last  Tuesday  Mrs.  Kitson  testified.  She  was  very  weak, 
and  was  allowed  to  be  seated,  remaining  in  the  witness-box 
for  about  three  hours.  The  ordeal  was  most  painful,  and 
her  agitation  was  pitiable.  Once  or  twice  she  was  on  the 
point  of  fainting,  but  was  brought  to  by  res'oratives.  She 
testified  that  she  was  married  to  Arthur  Kitson  in  1S81  ; 
that  her  first  child  was  born  in  June,  18S2,  her  second 
child  in  1S84  ;  and  that  she  then  became  ill  and  was 
attended  by  a  number  of  doctors.  She  left  Australia  on 
October  26,  1S92,  arriving  in  England  on  December  2, 
1892.  She  suffered  during  all  these  months  from  the 
same  complaint,  and  in  January,  1894,  she  sent  for  Dr. 
Williams.  He  suggested  that  Dr.  Playfair  be  consulted. 
Dr.  Playfair  suggested  an  operation,  which  took  place  on 
February  23,  1S94.  She  testified  that  while  she  was 
partially  recovering  from  the  effects  of  chloroform,  she 
heard  a  conversation  between  the  doctors  in  which  Dr. 
Playfair  made  accusations  against  her  faithfulness  as  a 
wife.  A  correspondence  then  followed  between  Mrs. 
Kitson  and  Mrs.  Playfair,  in  which  the  plaintiff  begged  for 
a  suspension  of  judgment,  but  Mrs.  Playfair  adhered  to  her 
husband's  opinion,  and  treated  the  unfortunate  woman  with 
the  utmost  scorn.  It  came  out  in  the  evidence  that  Arthur 
Kitson,  the  husband,  was  in  financial  straits  in  Australia, 
and  was  unable  to  help  his  wife,  or  even  to  come  to  Eng- 
land until  quite  recently,  and  that  in  order  to  bring  this 
suit  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  her  character,  she  had 
pawned  her  jewelry. 

Arthur  Kitson,  the  husband,  stanchly  upheld  his  wife  in 
the  suit,  and  believes  in  her  entire  innocence. 

The  defense  of  Dr.  Playfair  was  peculiar.  He  did  not 
plead  the  truth  of  his  allegations  against  Mrs.  Kitson's  char- 
acter, but  maintained  that  his  divulgence  of  the  alleged  facts 
to  his  wife  was  based  upon  his  belief,  and  that  he  had  a 
right  to  inform  the  members  of  his  family  of  this  belief  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  associating  with  a  woman  whom 
he  considered  to  be  an  adulteress.  Incidentally  some  expert 
evidence  was  given.  Dr.  Spencer,  professor  of  midwifery 
and  obstetric  surgery,  said  he  had  made  a  special  study  of 
complaints  peculiar  to  women.  He  had  examined  the 
plaintiff,  and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  condition  which 
necessitated  the  operation  might  have  been  due  to  other 
causes  than  those  suggested  by  Dr.  Playfair.  Dr.  Spencer's 
testimony,  however,  while  going  markedly  in  favor  of  Mrs. 
Kitson,  did  not  form  the  pivot  on  which  the  issue  directly 
revolved.  The  question  was  rather  one  of  medical  ethics 
than  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mrs.  Kitson. 

When  the  case  was  submitted,  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  in  his 
charge  to  the  jury  made  plain  what  he  thought  of  medical 
ethics.  A  number  of  prominent  physicians  had  testified  m 
Dr.  Playfair's  favor,  among  them  Sir  John  Williams,  one  of 
the  physicians  to  the  royal  family,  and  these  gentlemen  all 
declared  that  it  was  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  any  of 
the  twenty  thousand  medical  men  in  England  to  reveal  pro- 
fessional secrets  if  they  deemed  it  a  duty  for  the  protection 
of  a  wife  or  family.  Justice  Hawkins  caustically  reviewed 
the  testimony  of  these  physicians,  and  remarked  that  if  such 
was  their  idea  of  medical  ethics,  it  was  necessary  for  people 
to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their  medical  men.  "  Even," 
he  said,  "if  a  physician  found  it  necessary  to  protect  his 
family  against  a  woman  whom  he  ktiew  to  be  unchaste  in- 
stead of  simply  believing  her  to  be  so,  there  were ,  many 
courses  open  other  than  that  of  betraying  her  to  the  world." 
The  jury  retired,  and  presently  brought  in  the  heaviest  ver- 
dict ever  rendered  in  England  in  a  slander  case.  They 
awarded  the  plaintiff  twelve  thousand  pounds,  or  sixty  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  damages.  The  verdict  was  received  with 
cheers  in  the  court-room,  which  the  judge  did  not  attempt  to 
suppress. 

The  case  has  attracted  much  attention  in  society  owing  to 
the  high  professional  and  social  standing  of  Dr.  Playfair, 
and  the  fact  that  all  the  parties  are  well  known.  But  no  one 
upholds  him.  The  verdict  of  the  jury  was  unanimous,  and 
so  is  the  verdict  of  the  press  and  of  the  people.  The  ver- 
dict is  accepted  as  showing  the  general  opinion  that  a  doctor 


has  no  right  to  reveal  a  professional  secret  except  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  commission  of  a  serious  crime. 
The  assumption  by  physicians  of  the  role  of  moral  censor 
does  not  please  the  community.     A  doctor  who  has  sus- 
picions that  a  female  patient  has  been  unchaste  must  keep  j 
his  inferences  to  himself.     Even  if  they  are  not  suspicions,  1 
but  confirmations  strong  as  holy  writ,  he  had   better  keep  , 
them  to  himself.     If  he  does  not,  judging  from  this  verdict,  | 
it  means — at  least  in  England — social  and  professional  ruin,  i 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  jury  arrived  at  the  sum  I 
of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  They  simply  took  the  allow- 
ance of  five  hundred  pounds,  of  which  Dr.  Playfair  de- 
prived Mrs.  Kitson  by  his  loose  tongue,  and  capitalized  it 
at  three  and  one-half  per  cent.,  thereby  giving  the  lump 
sum  of  twelve  thousand  pounds.  While  the  verdict  of  the 
jury  does  not  hinge  upon  the  question  of  Mrs.  Kitson's 
fidelity,  it  practically  clears  her  of  that  charge.  Dr.  Play- 
fair was  being  tried  for  a  violation  of  medical  ethics  rather 
than  Mrs.  Kitson  for  a  breach  of  the  marriage  bond.  But 
the  verdict  has  cleared  Mrs.  Kitson  and  ruined  Dr.  Play- 
fair. It  has  been  shown  that  English  families  have  no  use 
for  babbling  doctors.  PICCADILLY. 

London,  March  27,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


Brandy  and  Soda — After  Swinburne. 
To.be  read  the  day  after. 

Mine  eyes  to  mine  eyelids  cling  thickly  ; 

My  tongue  feels  a  mouthful  and  more  ; 
My  senses  are  sluggish  and  sickly  ; 

To  live  and  to  breathe  is  a  bore. 
My  head  weighs  a  ton  and  a  quarter, 

By  pains  and  by  pangs  ever  split. 
Which  manifold  washings  with  water 

Relieve  not  a  bit. 

My  longings  of  thirst  are  unlawful. 

And  vain  to  console  or  control, 
The  aroma  of  coffee  is  awful. 

Repulsive  the  sight  of  the  roll. 
I  take  my  matutinal  journal. 

And  strive  my  dull  wits  to  engage, 
But  can  not  endure  the  infernal 

Sharp  crack  of  its  page. 

What  bad  luck  my  soul  had  bedeviled, 
What  demon  of  spleen  and  of  spite. 

That  I  rashly  went  forth,  and  I  reveled 
In  riotous  living  last  night  ? 

Had  the  fumes  of  the  goblet  no  odor 
That  well  might  repulse  or  restrain  ? 

O  insidious  brandy-and-soda, 
Our  Lady  of  Pain. 

Thou  art  golden  of  gleam  as  the  summer 
That  smiled  o'er  a  tropical  sod, 

0  daughter  of  Bacchus,  the  bummer, 
A  foamer,  a  volatile  tod  ! 

But  thy  froth  is  a  serpent  that  hisses, 
And  thy  gold  as  a  balefire  doth  shine, 

And  the  lovers  who  rise  from  thy  kisses 
Can't  walk  a  straight  line. 

1  recall,  with  a  flush  and  a  flutter. 

That  orgie  whose  end  is  unknown  ; 
Did  they  bear  me  to  bed  on  a  shutter, 

Or  did  I  reel  home  all  alone  ? 
Was  I  frequent  in  screams  and  in  screeches  ? 

Did  I  swear  with  a  forced  affright  ? 
Did  I  perpetrate  numerous  speeches  ? 

Did  I  get  in  a  fight  ? 

Of  the  secrets  I  treasure  and  prize  most 

Did  I  empty  my  bacchanal  breast? 
Did  I  button-hole  men  I  despise  most, 

And  frown  upon  those  I  like  best  ? 
Did  I  play  the  low  fanner  and  flunkey 

With  people  I  always  ignore  ? 
Did  I  caracole  round  like  a  monkey  ? 

Did  I  sit  on  the  floor  ? 

O  longing  no  research  may  satiate — 

No  aim  to  exhume  what  is  hid  ! 
For  falsehood  were  vain  to  expatiate 

On  deeds  more  depraved  than  I  did  ; 
And  though  friendly  faith  I  would  flout  not 

On  this  it  were  rash  to  rely. 
Since  the  friends  who  beheld  me,  I  doubt  not. 

Were  drunker  than  I. 

Thou  hast  lured  me  to  passionate  pastime. 

Dread  goddess,  whose  smile  is  a  snare  ! 
Yet  I  swear  thou  dost  tempt  me  the  last  time— 

I  swear  it  ;   I  mean  what  I  swear  ! 
And  thy  beaker  shall  always  forebode  a 

Disgust  'twere  not  wise  to  disdain, 
O  luxurious  brandy-and-soda  ! 

Our  Lady  of  Pain. — Hugh  Howard, 


A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald  does  not  think 
much  of  "  the  terrible  machete "  as  a  weapon.  He  says 
that,  according  to  official  reports,  not  as  many  as  three  hun- 
dred Spaniards  have  been  killed  in  the  war  in  Cuba,  and 
that,  "with  true  bravery,  a  club  would  do  better  work."  He 
also  asserts  that  a  few  companies  of  Spanish  cavalry  use  the 
machete^  but  that  Spaniards,  as  a  rule,  prefer  the  sabre. 


Hicksville,  on  Long  Island,  is  protesting  vigorously  against 
an  attempt  to  change  its  name  to  Waldorf — a  new  title, 
complimentary  to  William  Waldorf  Astor,  suggested  by  a 
summer  resident.  The  village  gets  its  name  from  Elias 
Hicks,  founder  of  the  Hicksville  branch  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  and  a  descendant  of  the  Hicks  who  settled  on  Long 
Island  in  1642. 

An  old  lady  has  just  passed  away  in  Paris  who  ascribes 
her  remarkable  longevity — she  was  in  her  one  hundred  and 
fourth  year — to  the  fact  that  she  scarcely  ever  touched  solid 
meat,  having  lived  chiefly  on  soup,  dry  toast,  and  wine. 
She  was  the  Comtesse  de  Bar  {nit  Loubens  de  Verdalle), 
and  she  was  the  oldest  matron  in  Parisian  society. 


The  death  is  recorded  of  "  Old  Hoss  "  McHenry,  a  cele- 
brated Mississippi  River  steamboat  mate,  whose  methods  of 
dealing  with  roustabouts  were  such  in  the  palmy  days  that 
the  Tennessee  Legislature  is  said  to  have  enacted  a  special 
statute  forbidding  "Old  Hoss"  to  strike  a  roustabout  with 
his  fist. 


Commissioner  Eva  Booth's  baptismal  name  is  Evangeline. 

She  was  named  after  Longfellow's  heroine. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton's  personal  estate,  appraised  at 
two  hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  goes  by  will 
to  his  two  sisters. 

The  Dowager-Duchess  of  Abercorn  recently  had  four 
grandchildren  born  in  one  day.  One  of  her  daughters  had 
a  son,  then  another  had  a  daughter,  and  finally  a  third  had 
twins. 

The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  recently  sent  to  Queen  Vic- 
toria gifts  valued  at  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 
Miss  Hamilton,  the  Englishwoman  who  became  his  court 
physician,  assisted  him  in  selecting  the  articles. 

Dr.  Jameson  is  still  attracting  much  attention  in  London. 
Publishers'  agents  are  on  his  track  all  the  time,  trying  to  get 
him  to  write  a  book,  and  an  enterprising  museum-manager 
has  offered  him  a  princely  sum  to  exhibit  for  a  week. 

If  Abdul  Hamid  Kahn,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  should  lose  his 
job,  he  could  probably  get  work  as  a  cowboy.  He  has  a 
stable  of  two  thousand  horses,  and  he  can  break  a  dozen 
glass  vases  with  a  revolver  while  galloping  past  them. 

Major-General  A.  D.  McCook,  retired,  who  is  now  in 
Paris,  and  Major  George  P.  Scriven,  Signal  Corps,  at 
present  military  attache  at  the  United  States  Legation  in 
Rome,  have  been  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
represent  the  United  States  at  the  coronation  of  the  Czar. 

Prince  Krapotkin,  revolutionary  exile  and  nihilist,  leads  a 
patriarchal  existence  among  the  Kentish  laborers  with  whom 
he  has  made  his  home.  He  has  a  kindly,  thoughtful, 
bearded  face,  a  figure  bent  with  the  "literary  stoop,"  thin, 
nervous  hands,  and  the  courtesy  to  be  found  only  in  the 
best  class  of  Russian  society. 

Worthington  C.  Ford,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  has  been  elected 
an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of  Great 
Britain.  The  only  other  Americans  who  have  received  a 
like  honor  are  Messrs.  Francis  A.  Walker,  David  A.  Wells, 
Carroll  D.  Wright,  Richmond  Mayo  Smith,  and  John  S. 
Billings. 

When  Paderewski  was  a  struggling  music-teacher  and  got 
his  first  engagement  to  play  in  a  fashionable  salon  for  a  fee 
of  twenty  dollars,  the  hostess,  who  was  delighted  at  his  play- 
ing, said  to  him,  as  he  was  about  to  leave :  "  You  must 
allow  me  to  send  you  home  in  my  carriage."  But  Paderew- 
ski would  stand  no  patronizing.  "  Madame,"  he  replied, 
"  my  carriage  is  at  the  door." 

It  is  said  that  the  attentions  of  King  Leopold  of  Belgium 
to  Emilienne  d'Alencon  and  Mile,  de  Merode,  two  notorious 
Parisian  beauties  whom  he  has  sumptuously  established  in 
Brussels,  drove  his  unhappy  queen  to  attempt  suicide.  More- 
over, she  is  terribly  distressed  by  the  knowledge  that  her 
husband  has  squandered  in  his  Congo  enterprise  the  entire 
fortune  of  his  demented  sister,  ex-Empress  Charlotte  of 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Carl  Peters,  whose  name  is  prominent  in  Berlin  just 
now,  is  a  little  knock-kneed  man,  with  a  gold  pince-nez  and 
a  lisp.  His  father  was  a  country  pastor.  He  pretends  to  be 
a  rabid  anglophobe  in  all  political  questions  ;  but  he  is  fond 
of  aping  the  English,  especially  in  dress.  Unquestionably 
he  was  the  founder  of  German  East  Africa,  and  Bismarck 
treated  him  very  badly.  This  was  because  Peters  ventured 
to  think  himself  a  greater  man  than  the  chancellor's  eldest 
son,  Count  Herbert. 

Victor  Hugo  had  an  insane  daughter,  Adele,  who  is  still 
living  in  Paris.  She  eloped  to  India  with  an  English  offi- 
cer, and  was  there  married  without  the  French  legal  for- 
malities. Her  wedded  life  was  unhappy,  and  her  mind  gave 
way  under  her  misfortunes.  The  husband  died  at  Singa- 
pore about  fifteen  years  ago.  A  family  gathering  was  re- 
cently held  in  Paris  to  appoint  a  guardian  for  her  in  place 
of  the  late  Auguste  Yacquerie.  The  trust  fell  upon  Victor 
Hugo's  next  surviving  intimate,  Paul  Meurice,  and  at  his 
death,  Georges  Hugo  will  succeed  him. 

The  Due  d'Aumale  the  other  day,  in  talking  of  the  coming 
marriage  of  the  second  daughter  of  the  Due  de  Chartres  to 
the  son  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  said  :  "We  have  been  for- 
bidden to  give  our  sons  to  the  army,  so  we  give  our  daugh- 
ters." Marshal  MacMahon,  it  is  recalled,  retired  from  the 
presidency  so  financially  crippled  that  he  had  to  sell  half  his 
town  house  ;  yet  there  was  ninety  thousand  dollars  then  lying 
to  his  credit  in  the  state  treasury.  He  said  Gambetta  had 
got  the  money  appropriated  for  presidential  tours  in  the 
provinces  merely  as  a  sop,  and  as  he  had  never  toured  the 
provinces  except  to  fight  the  Republicans,  he  had  no  right 
to  the  money.  A  special  enactment  has  been  made  to  return 
the  sum  to  the  state. 

The  late  Lady  Burton,  widow  of  the  famous  Orientalist 
and  diplomat,  Sir  Richard  Burton,  had  a  most  unhappy 
life.  She  was  a  very  devout  woman  and  adored  her  husband, 
but  his  translation  of  the  "Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment" 
in  all  its  original  obscenity  was  a  great  sorrow  to  her.  She 
herself  made  an  expurg'ated  edition  of  the  work,  and,  after 
his  death,  which  left  her  practically  penniless,  she  would 
allow  no  more  editions  of  the  original  to  be  printed. 
Among  his  effects,  too,  she  found  a  translation  of  the 
"  Garden  of  Iran,"  a  Persian  book  of  stories  similar  to 
those  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  for  which  English  publish- 
ers are  said  to  have  offered  her  from  $25,000  to  $50,000  ; 
but  she  resolutely  burned  the  manuscripts.  In  her  later 
years  she  lived  on  a  pension  of  $500  from  the  British  civil 
list  She  wrote  a  biography  of  her  husband  that  has  been 
compared  to  Bos  well's  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  and  she  - 
fully  conducted  a  subscription  to  erect  a  suitable  - 
to  him. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Interesting  Relics  of  Poe. 
A  remarkable  collection  of  literary  autographs 
and  manuscripts  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  in  New 
York  to-day.  Its  most  attractive  pieces  are  manu- 
scripts of  Poe — for  Poe's  manuscripts  (says  the 
New  York  Times)  are  scarce,  and  excite  inter- 
national competition  ;  are  full  of  strange  revela- 
tions, and  inflame  the  curiosity  of  psychologists  ; 
are  ar  istic,  and  make  invaluable  pictures  in  frames 
under  glass  in  book-lovers'  libraries. 

There  are  in  this  collection  of  Poe's  ca'igraphy, 
in  two  quarto  pages,  a  criticism  of  the  work  of 
William  Gilmore  Simms.  which  may  be  summarized 
in  the  line.  "  There  is  in  his  literary  outputs  a  de- 
cided touch  of  the  shabby  genler-l,"  vividly  capti- 
vating to  those  who  remember  that  in  the  "  Lit- 
erati "  Simms  is  a  man  of  genius;  in  one  quarto 
page  extracts  of  prose  and  verse  from  Bulwer's 
works,  indorsed  with  pen-and-ink  sketches  ;  in  two 
quarto  pages  an  essay.  "The  Nucleus  of  Our 
Planet  in  a  State  of  Igneous  Liquefaction,"  the 
conclusion  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

*'  The  heat  of  th*  sun  falling  upon  the  surface  is  trans- 
mitted inward  in  virtue  of  the  conducting  power  of  the 
ground,  and  thus  each  summer  a  thin  layer  of  elevated 
temperature  moves  inward,  which  heat  accumulating  at 
the  centre  has  resulted  in  the  igneous  liquefaction  of  our 
nucleus,  and  which  will  result  ultimately  in  the  melting 
of  the  elements  and  in  the  passing  away  of  the  earth  as  a 
scroll." 

Then  comes,  in  eight  pages  quarto,  a  manu- 
script enliiled  "  For  Graham's  Magazine.  A  Re- 
viewer Reviewed-  By  Walter  G.  Bowen."  It  is  a 
critical  review  of  Poe's  works,  and  praises  them 
immensely  by  force  of  undeserved  charges  of 
plagiarism.  The  poet  intended  that  Graham 
should  publish  this  subtle  laudation  of  his  most 
valuable  collaborator,  but  Grah.im  returned  it  as 
unavailable. 

Then  there  is.  in  eight  stanzas,  on  both  sides  of 
one  quarto  page,  a  parodvon  "  The  Raven,"  which 
is  more  than  a  parody.  As  it  is  a  poem  by  Poe 
which  has  never  been  printed,  here  it  is,  with  its 
fanciful  title  : 

TO  THE   AUTHOR   OF    "THE   RAVES." 

Bv  Miss  Harriet  Winslow, 

Author  of  "To  The  Unsatisfied  "—■*  Why  thus  longing, 

thus    forever   sighing  —  for    the    far-off   unattained   and 

dim!" 

Leave  ns  not  so  dark  uncertain  !  lift  again  the  fallen  cur- 
tain ! 
Let  us  once  again  the  mysteries  of  that  haunted  room 
explore  ! 
Hear  once  more  that  friend  infernal— that  grim  visitor 
(sic)  nocturnal. 
Earnestly  we  long  to  learn  all  that  befalls  that  bird  of 

yore. 
Oh,  iheo  tell  us  something  more  ! 

Doth  his  shade  thy  floor  still  darken?— dost  thou  still  de- 
spairing hearken 
To  that  deep  sepulchral  utterance  like  the  oracles  of 
yore? 
Id  the  same  place  is  he  sitting!     Does  he  give  no  sign  of 
quitting! 
Is  he  conscious  or  unwitting,  when  he  answers  "  Never- 
more "  ! 
Tell  me  truly,  I  implore! 

Knows  he  not  the  littlenesses  that  poor  human  nature 
presses  t 
Knows  he  never  need  of  slumber  fainting  forces  to  re- 
store? 
Stoops  he  not  to  eating-drinking?    Is  he  never  caught  in 
winking 
When   his   demon   eyes    are    sinking,    deep    into    thy 

bosom's  core. 
Tell  me  this,  if  nothing  more  ! 

Is  he,  after  all,  so  evil?     Is  it  fair  to  call  him  "  devil  "? 
Did  he  not  give  friendly    answer  when    thy    speech 
friends'  meaning  bore  ? 
When  thy  sad  tones  were  revealing,  all  the  loneness  o'er 
thee  stealing. 
Did  he  not  with  fellow-feeling  vow  to  leave  thee  never- 
more? 
Keeps  he  not  that  oath  he  swore? 

Ha,  too,  may  be  inly  praying— vainly,  earnestly  essaying 
To  forget  some  matchless  mate  beloved  yet  lost  for  ever- 
more. 
He  bath  donned  a  suit  of  mourning,  and  all  earthly  com- 
forts scorning. 
Broods  alone  from  night  till  morning.     By  the  memories 

of  Lenore, 
Oh,  renounce  him  nevermore. 

Though  he  be  a  sable  brother,  treat   him  kindly  as  an- 
other ! 
Ah,  perhaps  the  world  has  scorned  him  for  that  luckless 
hue  he  wore. 
No  such  narrow  prejudices,  can  he  know  whom  love  pos- 
sesses. 
Whom  one  spark  of  freedom  blesses.     Do   not   spurn 

him  from  thy  door. 
Lest  Love  enter  nevermore. 

Not  a  bird  of  evil  presage,  happily  he  brings  some  mes- 
sage 
From  that  much-mourned  matchless  maiden — from  that 
loved  and  lost  Lenore. 
In   a  pilgrim's   garb   disguised,    angels    are   but   seldom 
prized. 
Of  this  fact   at   length  advised,  were  it  strange   if  he 

foreswore 
The  false  world  for  evermore  1 

Oh,  thou  fll-starred    midnight    ranger !    dark,    forlorn, 
mysterious  stranger. 
'  Wildered  wanderer  from  the  eternal  lightning  on  Time's 
stormy  shore, 
Tell  us  of  that  world  of  wonder — of  that  famrd,  unfading 
yonder. 
Rend — oh,  rend  the  veil  asunder  1    L-=:  on:  doubts  and 

fears  be  o'er  I 
Doth  he  answer  "Nevermore"? 

There  are  the  prospectus   and  memoranda  for 

"  The  Living  Writers  of  America,"  in  eight  quarto 

aDd  folio  pages,  with  observations  like  this,  about 

r-,.?a.iijes :    "Tempted    by  high   prices,    men   of 

■.;  contribute — good  articles  rejected — instance 

-'/,  Gold  B.,  Raven,  Vald.  Case"  ;  a  criticism 


of  Thomas's  books  ;  a  pathetic  expression  of  pleas- 
ure at  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  custom-house 
appointment  :  "  I  repeat  that  I  would  ask  for  noth- 
ing farther  or  better  than  a  situation  such  as  you 
mention.  If  the  salary  will  barely  enable  me  to 
live.  I  shall  be  content."  There  is  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  left  Philadelphia,  and  am  living  at  present 
about  five  miles  out  of  New  York.  For  the  last  seven  or 
eight  months  I  have  been  playing  hermit  in  earnest — nor 
have  I  seen  a  living  soul  out  of  my  family — who  are  well 
and  desire  to  be  kindly  remembered.  When  I  say 
'Well,'  I  only  mean  (as  regards  Virginia)  as  well  as 
usual.  Her  health  remains  excessively  precarious.  .  .  . 
Thank  God  !  Richard,  whom  you  know,  is  himself  again. 
Tell  Dow  so — but  he  won't  believe  it.  .  .  .  You  believed 
Robert  Tyler  really  wished  to  give  me  tve  post  in  the 
custom-house.  This  I  also  really  think,  and  I  am  con- 
firmed in  the  opinion  that  he  could  not  at  all  time  do  as 
he  wished  in  such  matters  by  seeing  Dann  English  at  the 
head  of  the  'Aurora.'  a  bullet-headed  and  malicious 
villain  wbo  has  brought  more  odium  upon  the  administra- 
tion than  any  fellow  {of  equal  littleness)." 

Poeana,  in  this  collection,  consists  of  letters  of 
Rosalie,  his  sister  ;  of  Neilson,  his  cousin  ;  of  a 
power  of  attorney  for  the  publication  of  the  poet's 
works  by  Maria  Clemm  ;  and  of  several  other  docu- 
ments found  in  Poe's  boxes  after  his  death. 


The  Poet  Laureate  Once  More. 
As  a  labor   of  love,   Alfred  Austin  has   indited 
these   lines    to    be    put    upon   the   tomb-stone   of 
Capern,  "  the  postman  poet  "  : 
O  lark-like  Poet  I  carol  on, 

Lost  in  dim  light,  an  unseen  trill  ! 
We,  in  the  heaven  where  you  are  gone, 
Find  you  no  more,  but  hear  you  stiU. 
Even  these   pitiful   lines   have   not  escaped  the 
jibes  of  the  critics.     They  are  described  as  a  poor 
paraphrase  of  William  Watson's  homage  to  Tenny- 
son at  his  death  : 

Who,  far  beyond  our  vision  and  our  hail, 
Is  heard  forever  and  Is  seen  no  more. 
And  they  are  compared  with  the  laureate's  prede- 
cessor's lines  for  the  cenotaph  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin : 

Not  here  !  the  white  North  has  thy  bones  ;  and  thou, 

Heroic  sailor  soul. 
Art  passing  on  thine  happier  voyage  now 
Toward  no  earthly  pole. 
The  response  of  Truth  to  Austin's  feeble  quat- 
rain is  this  : 

TO   MR.   ALFRED   AUSTIN. 
O  back-like  Poet  !  sad  to  state 

Your  muse  has  not  "an  unseen  trill." 
Though  you  have  soared  so  high  of  late, 

*Tis  our  sad  lot  to  hear  you  still. 


An  American  Beauty  in  London. 

Elizabeth  Phipps  Train  has  followed  up  her 
novelette,  "A  Social  Highwayman,"  which  has 
been  so  successfully  dramatized,  by  another  and 
decidedly  inferior  work  called  "  A  Professional 
Beauty."  The  beauiy  is  an  American  girl  who  is 
launched  into  London  society  by  her  worldly  and 
scheming  mother,  and  achieves  a  success.  Titles 
are  flung  at  her  feet  in  profusion,  but  she  loves  an 
American  lawyer,  and  says  them  all  nay. 

As  in  the  other  story,  hypnotism  plays  a  part — a 
robbery  of  valuable  jewels  being  effected  by  its 
aid.  The  heroine  is  made  to  accomplish  the  theft 
while  in  a  mesmeric  trance,  unconscious  of  her  act. 
The  story  is  badly  constructed,  this  episode  being 
thrust  in  without  bearing  or  consequences.  All  the 
other  incidents,  as  well  as  the  characters,  are  of 
the  most  hackneyed  description.  The  knowledge 
of  English  society  displayed  is  of  the  kind  to  be 
derived  from  a  persevering  perusal  of  novels,  and 
the  book  altogether  is  of  a  sensational  order, 
aimed  at  those  who  relish  a  profuse  supply  of 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  countesses,  and  ladyships. 

Published  by  the  J.  B,  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Frank  Bailey  Millard,  literary  editor  of  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner,  has  collected  a  number  of 
short  stories  which  he  has  contributed  to  the  Argo- 
naut and  other  journals,  and  they  are  to  be  issued 
in  a  volume  entitled  "  A  Pretty  Bandit,"  simultane- 
ously in  New  York  and  London,  about  the  fifteenth 
of  this  month. 

The  rumor  is  bobbing  up  in  the  press  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  is  tiring  of  his  Vermont  home 
and  contemplates  going  to  England  to  live. 

William  Astor  Chanler,  the  young  New  Yorker 
of  whose  exploring  expedition  in  north-eastern 
Africa  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote  in  Harper's 
some  three  years  ago,  has  completed  his  own  nar- 
rative of  his"ad ventures.  It  will  be  published  im- 
mediately by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under  the  title, 
"  Through  Jungle  and  Desert." 

Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Lynton,  the  novelist,  gives  the 
following  contrast  between  the  friendships  of  Dick- 
ens and  Thackeray  when  a  service  was  required  of 
them  : 

*'  Dickens  wonld  not  give  you  a  farthing  of  money,  but 
he  would  take  no  end  of  trouble  for  you.  He  would 
spend  a  whole  day,  for  instance,  in  looking  for  the  most 
suitable  lodgings  for  yon,  and  would  spare  himself  neither 
time  nor  fatigue.  Thackeray  would  take  two  hours' 
grumbling,  indecision,  and  hesitation  in  writing  a  two- 
line  testimonial,  but  he  would  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  give  you  a  handful  of  gold  and  bank-notes  if  you 
wanted  them." 

To  R.  D.  Blackmore  is  ascribed  the  story  that 
"  Lorna  Doone "  was  offered  unsuccessfully  to 
eighteen  publishers,  and  that  when  the  nineteenth 


brought  it  out,  the  book  fell  flat  ;  but  the  marriage 
of  the  Princess  Louise  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome  at 
about  this  time  gave  the  book  a  strange  lift  into 
popular  favor.  People  thought  "Lorna"  might 
have  something  to  do  with  "  Lome,"  bought  the 
book,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  they  recommended 
it  to  their  friends. 

Under  the  title  "  An  Ambassador  of  the  Van- 
quished," the  Macmillans  will  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  the  work  by  Le  Due  de  Broglie  on  M.  de 
Gontaut-Biron's  mission  to  Berlin,  translated,  with 
notes,  by  Albert  D.  Vandam,  the  author  of  "An 
Englishman  in  Paris." 

There  were  eight  hundred  and  sixteen  works 
entered  for  the  Chicago  Record's  prize  competition, 
in  which  530  000  were  to  be  awarded  for  "  Stories 
of  Mystery."  The  twelve  successful  competitors 
are  : 

Harry  Stillwell  Edwards.  Macon,  Ga.,  $10  000  ;  Bernard 
Edward  Joseph  Capes  (English),  $3,000;  Bert  Lesion 
Taylor  and  Alvin  T.  Thoils  (collaborators),  Manchester, 
N.  H., 51-500;  William  Augustine  Leahy,  Boston, Si  coo; 
EdwardS.  Ellis,  S3oo;  Edith  Bland  (English)  and  Jesse 
C.  Cowdrick,  Ogdensburg,  N.  J.,  $600  each  ;  Thomas  H. 
A.  McGill,  Denver,  Col.,  S500;  John  D.  Parsons,  New- 
buryport,  Mass.,  and  Frederick  R.  Burton,  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.  (collaborators).  $500 ;  Charlotte  E.  Abbott  (En- 
glish). Mary  Imlay  Taylor,  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Crittenden  Marriott,  Shelbyville,  Ky.,  5500  each. 

Others  whose  stories  are  accepted  at  space  rates, 
$500  each,  are  : 

William  Sands  Laurie,  B.  A.  (English)  ;  Blanche  Sim- 
monds,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Wellesley, 
Mass.;  Belle  Moses,  New  York  city;  Frederick  W. 
Davis.  Chelsea,  Mass.;  Edgar  Pickering  (English);  E. 
H.  Clougb,  Oakland,  Cal. ;  Bessie  E.  Duffeit  (English); 
Jeanette  H.  Walworth,  New  York  city;  Amy  Skene 
(English). 

Mr.  Clough,  the  only  Californian  on  the  list,  is 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut,  to 
which  he  has  contributed  a  number  of  clever  short 
stories. 

Edward  King,  war  correspondent  and  author  of 

many  books  and  poems,  died  at  his  home  in  New 

York  a  few  days  ago.     Mr.  King  lived  for  many 

I  years  in  Paris,  and  his  most  notable  works  were  on 

I  French  topics  and  the  characteristics  and  present 

[  condition  of  the  Southern  States. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  just  issued  "  Brother  and 
Sister,"  comprising  the  letters  that  passed  between 
Ernest  Renan  and  his  sister  Henriette  during  the 
crucial  period  of  Renan's  life.  The  correspond- 
ence is  preceded  by  an  exact  reproduction  of  the 
memoir  of  Henriette  Renan,  written  by  her  brother 
for  private  distribution  just  after  her  death.  Both 
memoir  and  letters  are  translated  by  Lady  Mary 
Loyd. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe's  second  novel,  "  Robert 
Atterbury,"  has  been  issued  in  book-form  by  an 
Eastern  publishing  house.  It  now  appears  as  it 
was  originally  written,  the  serial  publication  in 
Munsey's  having  been  materially  curtailed. 

Georg  Ebers,  who  is  one  of  the  world's  most 
profound  Orientalists,  besides  being  a  celebrated 
novelist,  is  a  recent  convert  to  Buddhism. 

The  death  of  Thomas  Hughes,  author  of  "  Tom 
Brown  at  Rugby,"  recalls  the  fact  that  to  him  in 
great  measure  Chicago  owes  her  present  public 
library.  After  the  great  fire  of  1871,  Mr.  Hughes 
(who  had  visited  Chicago  the  year  before),  by  per- 
sonal solicitation  of  English  authors  and  the  En- 
glish universities,  secured  some  seven  thousand 
volumes,  valued  at  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  public  library  for  Chicago, 
and  from  that  the  present  great  institution  has 
grown. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  published  the  first  volume 
of  their  new  edition  of  Gibbon's  "  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire."  The  work,  which  will  be 
completed  in  seven  volumes,  is  edited,  with  intro- 
duction, notes,  appendices  and  index,  by  J,  B. 
Bury,  of  Dublin  University. 

Mr.  Lecky's  new  book,  "  Democracy  and  Lib- 
erty," contains  a  discussion  of  American  democ- 
racy, and  pays  attention  also  to  nationality  as  it  is 
illustrated  by  this  country. 

We  shall  soon  have  a  chance  to  see  what  the 
Scotch  novelist  can  do  off  his  native  heath.  The 
Rev.  S.  R.  Crockett  is  going  to  write  a  novel  about 
Holland,  and  has  gone  to  that  country  to  study 
local  color. 

Victor  Hugo's  unpublished  correspondence, 
which  is  now  being  prepared  for  publication  this 
summer,  will  be  divided  into  five  sections  ; 

The  first  includes  the  letters  written  to  the  elder  Hugo 
at  Blois  in  1820;  the  second  is  devoted  to  the  poet's  love- 
letters,  those  written  before  and  just  after  his  marriage; 
and  the  third  will  be  filled  with  epistles  to  the  "Academy 
of  Floral  Games."  In  the  fourth  section  is  the  bulk  of 
the  correspondence  referring  to  "Hemani,"  "Marion 
Delorme,"  and  "  Le  Rol  s'Amuse."  Lastly,  there  are 
some  letters  to  Lacretelle  and  Victor  Pavie,  with  about 
fifty  addressed  to  Sainte-Beuve, 

It  is  asserted  that  the  series  "  reads  lihe  a  novel." 
An  English  translation  will  be  publish  d  not  long 
after  the  French  edition. 

A  ninth  volume  will  be  added  to  the  new  edition 
of  "  Pepy's  Diary,"  which  Macmillan  &  Co.  are 
publishing  under  the  editorship  of  H.  B.  Wheatley, 
containing  various  appendices,  additional  illustra- 
tions, and  a  copious  index.  The  seventh  volume 
has  just  been  issued. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


"The  Evolution  of  "Woman." 
A  pretty  Easter  gift-book  is  called  "  The  Evolu- 
tion of  Woman,"  and  is  illustrated  by  Harry  Whit- 
ney McVickar.  It  bears  upon  its  cover  and  upon 
the  title-page  a  triangular  coat  of  arms  something 
similar  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  composed 
instead  of  three  feminine  legs  with  their  trimmings. 
It  is  divided  into  skirt,  bloomer,  and  breeches,  and 
typifies  apparently  the  three  stages  of  feminine 
evolution.  The  book  contains  a  number  of  illus- 
trations by  McVickar,  in  the  style  which  he  has 
made  familiar  to  us  ra  the  pages  of  Life  and  Vogue. 
These  pictures  are  principally  in  black  and  white, 
but  a  number  of  them  are  in  color,  and  they  are 
quite  clever.  The  illustrations  are  accompanied  by 
some  "  verses. "  which  are  most  certainly  vers 
d'occasion.  That  they  were  written  to  order  is 
very  apparent,  and  one  can  almost  see  the  writh- 
ing verse-writer  upon  the  rack.  They  are  of  such 
extreme  mediocrity  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
poet's  name  does  not  appear.  He  modestly  hides 
bis  identity,  and  upon  the  title-page  there  figures 
only  the  name  of  the  artist.  We  commend  the 
poet  for  bis  modesty.  As  for  the  artist,  he  has 
done  his  work  well.  The  book  is  amusing,  and  the 
illustrations  are  cleverly  done. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

The  Welsh  Rabbit  and  the  Gargoyle. 

The  little  boy  who  begged  for 
"  A  tale  of  animals  and  boys. 
With  guns,  and  fights,  and  lots  of  noise," 
must  have  been  enchanted  when  the  wonders  of 
"Tommy   Toddles"  were  unrolled  to  bis  vision. 
The  book,  which  is  by  Albert  Lee,  gives  him  all  he 
asks  for,  with  unnumbered  joys  besides,   and  is  a 
most  amusing  bit  of  juvenile  literature.     It  belongs 
to  the  school  founded  by   Lewis  Carroll,  and  has 
some  of  the  delightful  inconsequence  of  "Alice  in 
Wonderland."    The  jokes,  too,  awaken  slumber- 
ing echoes  in   the  caverns   of  memory,    as  Julia 
Mills  would  say,  and  the   Wesh   Rabbit  and  the 
Gargoyle,  the  Thingumbob  and  It  are  very  near 
of  kin  to  the  March  Hare  and  the  Cheshire  Cat. 
But  it  is  not  given  to  every  one  to  be  entirely  origi- 
nal, and  the  story  is  all  the  better  for  having  a 
good  model.     It  is  very  captivating  in  its  drollery, 
and  the  little  boys  are  to  be  envied  who  accompany  \ 
Tommy  on  his  travels  with  the  woolly  Sheep  and  \ 
the  ex-Pirate,  or  who  go  on  that  strange  journey  ' 
with  the  animals  in  the  ark.     The  numerous  and  1 
clever  illustrations  by  Peter  S.   Newell  add  not  a 
little  fun  to  the  tale. 

Published  by  Harper  &   Brothers,  New  York  ; 

price,  Si. 25. 

—     ♦ 

A  Brisk  and  Puzzling  Romance. 

In  "  Irralie's  Bushranger,"  E.  W.  Hornung  has 
contrived  such  a  series  of  surprises  that  the  most 
astute  reader  will  find  himself  quite  out  of  his 
reckoning.  It  is  a  very  readable  story  of  life  in 
New  South  Wales,  and  it  has  an  unconventional 
but  very  charming  heroine  who  passes  through 
some  exciting  adventures.  These  are  concerned 
with  Stingaree,  the  daring  bushranger  who  plays 
Chopin  and  Mendelssohn  divinely  and  boasts  an 
Oxford  career,  and  the  new  owner  of  the  Arran 
Downs  sheep  station,  the  younger  son  of  an  earl 
and  a  recent  arrival  in  Australia.  Which  is  Ful- 
larton  and  which  is  Stingaree — that  is  the  question. 
When  it  is  settled,  well  on  into  the  story,  we  are 
hurried  on,  gasping  with  surprise,  to  new  excite- 
ments. 

The  narrative  is  brisk,  the  little  love  idyl  most 
romantic,  and  the  touches  of  human  nature  deftly 
put  in.  So  it  is  only  a  caviler  who  will  stop  dur- 
ing the  progress,  of  the  tale  to  question  its  proba- 
bility. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


A  Distasteful  Book. 

"  The  New  Virtue,"  by  Mrs.  Oscar  Berringer,  is 
a  book  which  is,  from  beginning  to  end,  unwhole- 
some in  its  tendencies  and  disingenuous  in  its  aims. 
The  theme  is  a  young  girl's  development,  and,  like 
Sarah  Grand,  the  author  has  much  to  say  of  the 
ignorance  of  girls,  which  is  miscalled  innocence, 
and  of  the  "  barter  of  body  and  soul  sanctioned  by 
society."  But  the  real  purpose  of  the  book  is  less 
to  declaim  against  wrongs  than  to  dwell  on  sickly 
emotions,  impossible  situations,  and  topics  that  are 
better  left  undiscussed.  The  peculiar  situations  in 
which  this  emotional  mother  and  daughter  find 
themselves  are  absurd  and  unnatural,  and  make 
very  distasteful  reading.  Altogether,  the  book  adds 
one  more  to  the  increasing  number  of  those  which 
had  better  never  have  been  written. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

A  Middle-Aged  Lover. 
"  The  Second  Opportunity  of  Mr.  Staplehurst," 
by  W.  Pett  Ridge,  is  a  clever  little  tale  which  calls 
to  mind  some  of  Mr.  Anstey's  whimsical  fancies. 
Mr.  Staplehurst  is  a  successful  novelist,  a  man  in 
middle  life  who,  in  a  moment  of  depression  and 
discontent,  sighs  to  be  young  again.  His  oppor- 
tunity comes  when  the  gods  grant  his  request,  and 
the  story  is  given  up  to  his  second  set  of  experi- 


ences as  a  youth  in  the  early  twenties.  Health 
and  high  spirits  are  his,  together  with  the  exhila- 
ration of  new-found  youth.  But  the  knowledge  he 
has  acquired  of  the  pitfalls  of  life  is  of  little  use 
to  him,  and.  with  two  love-affairs  on  his  hands,  he 
gets  things  into  a  sad  muddle.  In  spite  of  preity 
Kitty,  so  charming  a  girl  that  one  regrets  she  is 
but  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,  he  is  glad  to 
take  up  once  more  the  burden  of  his  years  and  his 
proper  complement  of  legitimate  cares.  The  story 
is  brightly  told,  with  many  humorous  touches,  and 
the  bits  of  characteristic  London  scenes  are  lightly 
sketched. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New   Publications. 
"Miss  Stuart's   Legacy,"  an   excellent  story  of 
Anglo-Indian  life,  by   Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Novelists'  Library  published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Hoher  als  die  Kirche,"  by  Wilhelmine  von 
Hillern,  edited  for  school  use  by  F.  A.  Dauer, 
and,  in  the  Gerraania  Texts,  ediied  by  A.  W. 
Spanhoofd,  Goethe's  "  Die  Krdnung  Josefs  II.," 
Khull's  "  Meier  Helmbrecht,"  and  similar  German 
essays,  have  been  published  by  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York. 

The  recent  death  of  Bill  Nye  makes  timely  the 
appearance  of  "Bill  Nye's  Sparks"  and  "Nye 
and  Riley's  Wit  and  Humor"  in  Neely's  Popular 
Library;  in  the  same  series  are  also  issued  "The 
Captain's  Romance  and  Tales  of  the  Backwoods," 
by  Opie  Read;  and  "The  Spider  of  Truxillo," 
and  other  tales  by  Richard  Henry  Savage.  Pub- 
lished by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price, 
25  cents  each. 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Classics  for  Children  Series 
is  a  Persian  romance  called  "  The  Adventures  of 
Hatim  Tal,"  translated  by  Duncan  Forbes  and 
edited  by  William  Rounseville  Alger.  It  consists 
of  seven  connected  tales  similar  in  character  to 
those  in  the  "Arabian  Nights  Entertainments," 
and  it  makes  an  interesting  volume  for  children  as 
well  as  for  students  of  Mohammedan  literature. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  brochure  that  will  interest  college  men,  es- 
pecially those  who  claim  Harvard  as  their  alma 
mater,  contains  the  "  Lines  Read  at  the  Centennial 
Celebration  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club  of  Harvard 
College"  last  year.  The  lines  are  by  John  T. 
Wheelwright,  '76,  and  the  illustrations  are  by  F.  G. 
Attwood,  '78,  together  with  earlier  designs  by 
Washington  Allston,  1800,  and  J.  G.  Curtis,  1866. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"The  Law's  Lumber  Room,"  by  Francis  Watt, 
is  a  book  that  will  interest  many  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  legal  profession.  It  contains  a  quan- 
tity of  curious  information  regarding  obsolete  forms 
and  customs  of  the  English  law,  dug  out  of  musty 
tomes  and  here  held  up  for  our  inspection,  with 
an  occasional  whimsically  humorous  comment. 
Among  the  topics  which  the  author  considers  are 
benefit  of  clergy,  peine  forieet  dure,  fines  and  recov- 
eries, the  custom  of  the  manor,  deodands,  the  law  of 
the  forest,  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe,  sanctuary, 
trial  by  ordeal,  wager  of  battle,  the  press-gang,  and 
sumptuary  laws.  Imported  by  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Jewish  Scriptures,"  by  Amos  K.  Fiske,  is 
a  consideration  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  light  of  their  origin  and  history.  The  au- 
thor does  not  lay  claim  to  profound  erudition  or 
original  research  ;  he  aims  simply  to  present  to 
the  general  reader  the  results  of  the  last  thirty 
years'  study  by  the  great  scholars  of  Europe  on 
this  subject.  The  topic  is  treated  under  two  heads: 
first,  considering  "  The  Background  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures,"  he  follows  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
of  Hebrew  literature  from  legendary  times  to  the 
Christian  era  ;  and  then  he  takes  up  in  turn  each 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  details  its  origin 
and  mutations.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  50. 

"An  Artist  in  the  Himalayas,"  by  A.  D.  Mc- 
Cormick,  is  a  book  written  by  a  young  English- 
man who,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  live  by 
his  brush  in  London,  accepted  an  offer  to  accom- 
pany an  expedition  into  the  Himalayas  in  the 
capacity  of  artist.  The  scientific  history  of  the  ex- 
pedition has  been  written  by  others.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick  has  contented  himself  with  recording  with 
pen  and  pencil  his  impressions  of  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenes  he  saw  on  "the  roof  of  the 
world,"  supplementing  this  with  occasional  enter- 
taining narratives  of  adventures  and  encounters 
with  the  natives  and  incidents  of  camp  life.  The 
book  contains  more  than  one  hundred  illustrations 
after  sketches  made  on  the  journey.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $3.50. 

Katharine  Elwes  Thomas,  who  has  had  some 
years'  experience  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  in 
the  national  capital,  has  written  a  hand-book  on 
"  Official,  Diplomatic,  and  Social  Etiquette  in 
Washington,"  for  which  Mrs.  John  A.  Logan  has 
written  a  brief  introduction.  If  a  princess  of  the 
English  royal  family  has  found  it  necessary  to  com- 
pile  a   book    of   instruction  in   matters   of   court 


etiquette  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Peerage,  surely 
such  a  book  as  this  will  be  very  useful  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  some  backwoods  Solons  in  Con- 
gress. The  lady  who  writes  it  has  had  opportunity 
to  learn  the  peculiar  conventions  of  society  in 
Washington,  and  she  gives  her  readers  the  benefit 
of  her  knowledge  on  calls,  cards,  dinners,  intro- 
ductions, polite  correspondence,  official  rank,  forms 
of  address,  receptions,  and  the  like.  Published  by 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 


VERSES    FROM    NEW    BOOKS. 


Heredity. 
Why  bowest  thou,  O  soul  of  mine, 

Crushed  by  ancestral  sin  ? 
Thou  hast  a  noble  heritage 

That  bids  thee  victory  win. 

The  tainted  past  may  bring  forth  flowers 

As  blossomed  Aaron's  rod. 
No  legacy  of  sin  annuls 
Heredity  from  God. 
—Lydia  Ann  Coclty's  "  Under  the  Pines" 


The  Scarlet  Tanager. 
A  flame,  a  wandering  fire. 
With  wavering  desire 

From  bough  to  bough. 
Thou  winged,  wondrous  thing  ! 
Of  glad,  of  golden  spring 

The  soul  art  thou, 
A  flame,  a  wandering  fire. 

Thy  strange,  thy  scarlet  gleam 
Will  glisten  through  my  dream 

The  livelong  year  ; 
O  pure,  O  holy  May  ! 
O  blithe,  O  blessed  way 

I  travel  here  ! 
A  flame,  a  wandering  fire. 
-William  W.  .VewelTs  "  Words  for  Music' 


Eros  In  May. 
Maybloom  foameth  pink  and  white 
Applebloom  hath  purple  light, 
Butterflies  have  fairy  flight, 
Leaves  dally  in  their  young  delight. 

Goldencups  with  burnished  boat 
On  billowy  verdure  blithely  float. 
In  labyrinths  under,  dim,  remote, 
Daisy  and  speedwell  blend  their  fine 
Trebles  in  the  joy  divine, 
While  yellow-dusted  bees  hum  over 
Honied  purple  of  the  clover. 

Soft,  fertile  gold  fills  every  flower, 
Bitds  warble  and  pair  in  every  bower  ; 
We  yield  to  Life's  abounding  power  ! 
Now,  or  never,  Love's  full  hour  ! 

Laburnum  burned  in  burning  blue, 
Windwaves  o'er  sheeny  grasses  flew  ; 
No  blossom  was  more  fair  than  you  ; 
Longing  lips  together  gTew  ! 
—Hon.  Roden  Noel's  "  My  Sea,  and  Other  Poems,' 


Be  Ye  In  Love  With  April-Tide. 
Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide? 
1'  faith,  in  love  am  I  ! 
For  now  'tis  sun,  and  now  'tis  shower, 
And  now  'tis  frost,  and  now  'tis  flower. 
And  now  'tis  Laura  laughing-eyed. 
And  now  'tis  Laura  shy. 

Ye  doubtful  days,  O  slower  glide  ! 
Still  smile  and  frown,  O  sky  I 
Some  beauty  unforeseen  I  trace 
In  every  change  of  Laura's  face ; — 
Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide? 
I'  faith,  in  love  am  I  ! 

—Clinton  Scollard's  "Hills  of  Song." 


The  Last  Ditch. 
Love,  through  your  varied  views  on  Art 

Untiring  have  I  followed  you, 
Content  to  know  I  had  your  heart 

And  was  your  Art-ideal,  too  ; 

As,  dear,  I  was  when  first  we  met. 

(Twas  at  the  time  you  worshiped  Leighton, 
And  were  attempting  to  forget 

Your  Foster  and  your  Noel  Paton.) 

"  Loves  rhymes  with  Art,"  said  your  dear  voice, 
And  at  my  crude,  uncultured  age, 
I  could  but  blushingly  rejoice 
That  you  had  passed  the  Rubens  stage. 

When  Madox  Brown  and  Morris  swayed 
Your  taste,  did  I  not  dress  and  look 

Like  any  Middle  Ages  maid 
In  an  illuminated  book? 

I  wore  strange  garments,  without  shame, 
Of  formless  form  and  toneless  tones, 

I  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  frame 
Of  a  Rossetti  or  Bnrne-Jones. 

I  stole  soft  frills  from  Marcus  Stone, 
My  waist  wore  Herkomer's  disguise. 

My  slender  purse  was  strained,  I  own. 
But — my  sQk  lay  as  Sargent's  lies. 

And  when  you  were  abroad — io  Prague — 
'Mid  Cherets  I  had  shone,  a  star  ; 

Then  for  your  sake  I  grew  as  vague 
As  Mr.  Whistler's  ladies  are. 

But  now  at  last  you  sue  in  vain, 
For  here  a  life's  submission  ends  ; 

Not  e'en  for  you  will  I  grow  plain 
As  Aubrey  Beardsley's  "lady  friends." 

Here  I  renounce  your  band — unless 
You  find  your  Art-ideal  elsewhere  ; 

I  will  not  wear  the  kind  of  dress 
That  Laurence  Housman'i  people  wear  1 

— E.  Nesbifs  "A  Pomander  of  Verses" 
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TH  E 


ARC  ON  AU  T. 


April  13,  1896. 


There  have  been  some  severe  things  said  lately 
in  this  column  about  the  drama  in  New  York.  This 
embittering  of  natural  affection  and  admiration 
rose  from  the  fact  that  New  York  has  been  dumping 
out  upon  the  unprotected  West  its  dramatic  refuse. 
Shows  that  the  gorge  of  the  Bowery  would  once 
have  risen  at,  came  out  here  and  were  pawned  off 
upon  us  as  first-class.  When  we  protested,  we 
were  told  that  this  was  the  sort  of  thing  they  liked 
in  New  York  ;  and  did  we  here,  clinging  to  the 
edge  of  all  things  by  our  teeth  and  finger-nails, 
pretend  to  know  more  than  they  did  in  the  metrop- 
olis ? 

It  is  hard  to  have  opinions  anyway,  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly hard  to  have  them  all  by  one's  self.  Most 
of  the  people  in  the  world  are  the  dumb,  driven 
cattle  variety,  and  think  what  they  are  told  to  think. 
To  have  an  opinion  is  to  be  somebody.  To  have 
an  opinion  which  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  is  to  be  remarkable.  Hence  when 
everybody  was  saying  that  the  shows  that  came 
from  New  York  were  approved  there  by  the  highest 
intelligences,  one  could  only  say  to  one's  self  in  a 
dejected  aside:  "Am  I  losing  my  powers  of  dis- 
crimination living  out  here,  or  are  they  losing 
theirs  living  back  there  ?  There  is  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark  somewhere." 

Mr.  Mayo  and  his  play  came  like  a  ray  of  illu- 
minating light.  They  do  like  good  things  in  New 
York,  and  they  can  now  and  then  send  us  one. 
They  have  not  lost  the  art  of  making  plays  and 
growing  actors  there.  There  are  still  people  who 
know  a  drama  when  they  see  it,  and  can  tell  a 
player  from  a  trick-monkey.  It  is  a  great  relief  to 
feel  sure  of  these  things.  And  we  ought  to  tell 
Mr.  Mayo  in  advance  that  the  shock  of  joyous  sur- 
prise at  seeing  him  as  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  may 
make  us  go  too  far  in  our  admiration,  and  hail  him 
as  an  American  Salvini  and  a  modern  Shakespeare. 

But  it  is  so  good  to  see  a  real  play  with  a  real 
actor  in  it !  And,  still  further,  it  is  so  good  to  know- 
that  both  the  play  and  the  actor  are  American. 
Mr.  Mayo  may  not  know  it,  but  the  combination  of 
so  much  that  is  good  is  so  rare  out  here  that  we 
feel  it  to  be  a  sort  of  gala  occasion  and  that  they 
ought  to  have  put  up  some  arches  on  Market 
Street  and  flung  out  a  few  banners  across  Kearny 
Street.  If  they  only  knew,  back  there  in  the  cult- 
ured East,  how  we  have  hungered  and  thirsted  for 
something  of  this  kind  ! — a  story  to  engross  our  in- 
terest and  appeal  to  our  sympathies,  an  actor  who 
can  speak  our  language  as  we  are  accustomed  to 
hearing  it  spoken,  and  who  can  portray  to  our  un- 
derstanding a  type  from  that  vast  gallery  of  ours, 
that  stretches  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  Mexico  to 
Canada. 

If  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  were  not  half  so  in- 
teresting as  it  happens  to  be,  it  would  still  engross 
by  reason  of  its  racy  Americanism.  This  is  what 
we  want  on  the  stage — our  country,  our  people, 
our  life.  We  are  sick  to  death  of  these  English 
plays,  with  their  allusions  to  a  life  we  know  nothing 
of,  and  their  plots  turning  on  a  condition  of  society 
and  a  point  of  view  that  are  alien  to  ours.  We  are 
growing  to  abhor  the  French  drama,  with  its  ever 
droning  repetition  on  the  old  three-cornered  love- 
story.  We  want  our  own  people — our  kin,  who, 
born  under  the  shadow  of  the  same  flag,  are 
yet  strange  to  us.  We  want  to  know  the  other 
members  of  the  great  family  to  which  we  belong, 
the  brothers  we  have  never  seen. 

When  it  does  raise  its  head,  timidly  and  warily, 
from  its  seclusion,  the  American  play  is  a  product 
worthy  of  its  home.  Such  drama  as  has  been  pro- 
duced is  an  honest  drama,  animated  by  an  honest 
spirit.  The  native  play  is  clean  and  wholesome. 
It  is  a  truthful  play,  trying  to  paint  truthfully  life  as 
it  is.  It  gives  us  no  overdrawn,  overcolored  repre- 
sentation. Its  main  lack  is,  in  fact,  a  paucity  of 
imagination,  a  sort  of  dryness  of  idea.  In  Europe 
a  man  like  Harrigan,  showing  the  talent  he  has 
shown  for  representing  a  phase  of  local  life,  would 
have  been  encouraged  and  trained  and  fostered 
into  a  dramatic  luminary.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  sufficiently  advanced  and  in- 
telligent to  realize  the  talent  of  Harrigan,  that  his 
promise  as  a  playwright  was  never  fulfilled,  and 
that  he  expended  his  rich  and  splendid  endowment 
on  the  writing  of  humorous  fragments. 

Until  lately  the  American  people  have  been  apa- 
thetic about  native  plays.  The  managers,  who  pre- 
ferred taking  a  drama  that  had  been  "  tried  on  the 
dog "  in  Europe,  told  their  audiences  that  it  was 
the  foreign  pieces  that  suited  their  taste,  and,  like 
submissive,  well-trained  children,  the  audiences  ac- 
quiesced. Now  they  have  had  a  little  taste,  and  a 
very  nice  t^ste,  of  the  domestic  article,  and  they 
are  stcv-'y  waking  to  the  realization  that  they  like 


it  better  than  the  other.  But  the  manager,  who  is 
naturally  a  careful  creature  and  looks  well  to  his 
own  purse,  is  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  the  untried 
play,  and  still  adheres  to  his  old  plan  of  buying  the 
article  that  has  already  suffered  the  test  of  French 
or  English  approval.  But  he  overlooks  the  fact 
that  what  is  one  man's  meat  may  be  another  man's 
poison,  and  that  we  on  this  side  of  the  pond  do 
not  always  think  on  the  same  lines  as  our  cousir.s 
on  the  other.  In  consequence  of  which  error,  one 
of  the  Frohman  companies  in  New  York — a  com- 
pany which  rarely  produces  an  American  play — has 
this  season  registered  five  failures. 

Besides  its  honest  Americanism,  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson "  has  that  most  fascinating  attribute,  a 
good  story.  Plays  on  problems  and  plays  with 
great  characters  for  stars  are  all  very  well  in  their 
way,  but  to  the  person  who  takes  his  theatre  in  the 
right  spirit,  who  looks  at  the  stage  as  William 
Shakespeare  did,  the  real  thing  is  a  play  with  a 
story,  a  plot  that  gets  unwound,  and  when  it  is  un- 
wound, stops.  This  is  emphatically  possessed  by 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson."  The  story  is  exciting,  un- 
usual— and,  oh,  rare  and  radiant  attribute  ! — keeps 
its  climax  to  the  close.  The  heart  is  only  plucked 
out  of  its  mystery  a  moment  before  the  drop  falls. 
In  its  fresh,  spontaneous  realism,  one  feels  sure 
that  the  rascally  Tom  is  to  be  punished,  and  the 
down-trodden,  but  virtuous  Chambers  uplifted. 
The  audience  are  in  the  secret.  They,  and  they 
only,  saw  Roxy  change  the  coral  necklace,  which 
made  so  vast  a  difference  in  the  destinies  of  the 
two  babies.  They  know  all  along  that  Tom  is  the 
base-born  offspring  of  degradation  and  sin,  in- 
heriting from  forebears,  in  whom  the  dusky  strain 
grew  fainter  and  fainter  with  each  generation's  ac- 
quiescence in  a  brutalizing  system,  all  the  mean 
and  despicable  qualities  bred  by  slavery.  They 
see  in  Chambers  the  ingrained  fineness  of  those 
who  come  "  of  a  Kent  house,"  albeit  obscured  by 
the  spiritless  humility  of  the  slave. 

But  the  real  character  of  the  piece  is  Pudd'nhead 
himself.  It  is  the  man  as  Mark  Twain  drew  him, 
but  made  living  by  the  skill  of  the  actor.  That 
Mr.  Mayo,  at  his  age,  could  so  infuse  life  and  color 
into  the  novelist's  hero  is  proof  of  the  theory  that 
the  brain  which  is  constantly  in  use  is  the  brain 
which  retains  its  healthful  vigor  to  the  end  of  life. 
Pudd'nhead  was  a  clever  creation  in  the  hands  of 
Mark  Twain  ;  in  the  hands  of  Mark  Twain  and 
Frank  Mayo,  he  becomes  a  human  being.  He  is  a 
complex  one,  too.  It  would  have  been  a  simple 
matter  to  make  him  the  dry,  crisp-wilted,  slow- 
tongued  philosopher  of  a  Missouri  country  town. 
It  would  also  have  been  easy  to  accentuate  the 
child-like,  simple,  sweet-humored  side  of  him, 
make  a  kind,  lovable,  foolish,  old  dear  of  him.  But 
he  was  not  all  that  either,  though  a  leaven  of  the 
sort  was  strong  in  him. 

Mr.  Mayo  has  shown  the  complexities  of  a  real 
character.  He  is  the  old  man  with  his  fad  for  the 
thumb  impressions,  a  fad  which  has  become  a  pas- 
sion. He  is  the  old  man  with  a  shrewd  philosophy 
that  breaks  out  in  dryly  humorous  comment.  He 
is  the  old  man  whose  sad  and  disappointed  eyes 
have  seen  into  the  heart  of  many  things  ;  in  their 
clear-sighted,  quiet  honesty  have  penetrated  to  the 
root  of  shams  ;  have  looked  through  the  husk  of 
hypocrisy  to  the  dark  soul  working  within.  He  is, 
too,  the  old  man  who  is  sensitive,  timid  about  him- 
self, has  felt — though  no  one  ever  guessed  it — the 
keen  realization  of  his  failure,  of  how  the  world 
has  called  him  "  Pudd'nhead,"  and  he  has  never 
been  able  to  show  it  that  it  has  valued  him 
wrongly.  He  is  the  old  man  with  a  kind  and  trust- 
ing nature,  who  can  hardly  believe  that  Tom  Dris- 
coll  is  the  scoundrel  he  fears  him  to  be,  and  yet  the 
clear  brain  hidden  behind  the  slow-voiced  phlegm 
of  Pudd'nhead's  general  address  has  pierced 
the  mystery  that  baffles  the  wise  men  of  Dawson's 
Landing. 

Roxy   is    the    most    prominent  of   the   women. 
There  was  about  her  in  the  book  a  sort  of  barbaric 
majesty.    She  was  a  splendid,  semi-tropical  creature, 
with   the   ferocious   maternal   instinct  of  a  feline. 
The  play  makes  her  a  less  dominating  personality, 
but  a  figure   of    importance,    nevertheless.     Miss  [ 
Moretli's  idea  of  a  one-sixteenth  negress,  a  woman  ! 
who   might   have    been  yellow-haired   and  ivory-  j 
skinned,  is  the  general  public's  idea  of  a  mulatto.  ' 
Roxy  was  probably  dark,  but  her  negro  dialect  and  ' 
her   negro   walk  would    have    done   credit  to  an  ! 
"  auntie"  as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades.     It  is  all 
the  more  incongruous  when,  in  the  prologue,  she 
comes  on  in  a  modish  yellow  muslin  gown,  with  her 
waist  laced  down  to  a  size  that  would  create  a  sen- 
sation on  Kearny  Street. 

As  "  Pudd'nhead  "  is  to  stay  at  the  Columbia  for 
two  weeks,  one  is  not  too  late  to  urge  and  beg  and 
beseech  of  the  company  to  speak  more  clearly. 
Either  the  acoustics  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  are 
as  bad  as  possible,  or  the  members  of  Mr.  Mayo's 
company  articulate  horribly.  Certainly,  on  Mon- 
day night,  those  sitting  in  the  dress-circle  just 
under  the  edge  of  the  balcony  lost  almost  every 
word  of  the  prologue,  and  only  began  to  hear  com- 
fortably in  the  second  act.  The  Southern  accent 
and  the  negro  dialect  seem  to  be  too  much  for 
the  company.  They  are  worsted  in  the  struggle 
with  these  unfamiliar  vagaries  of  the  American 
tongue,  and  until  they  get  more  at  home  with 
them,  the  audience  are  advised  to  buy  seats  in  the 
front. 


METROPOLITAN    HALL. 


THE     FAMOUS     SALT     LAKE     CITY 

Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir 

175    VOICES. 

Wednesday,    Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  April  I  5th.  to  19th.  No  Matinee. 


PRICES  (including  Reserved  Seat)  SI.  50  and  St.  00 

Season  Tickets  (Reserved) S5.00  and  S4.00 

Sejts  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  S:  Co.'s. 
^STConcerts  begin  at  8  15  P.  H. 

EL  CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 


Now  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 

Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating,  Fish- 
ing, auri  other  amusements.  Refreshments 
at  city  price*.  Fare,  round  trip,  35  cents; 
children,  15  cents,  including  admission  to 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  UK1AH  will  leave  Tibnron 
Ferry  10:3O  A  M..  12:10,  2:00,  and  4:00 
P.  M.  Returning,  leave  hi  Campo  11:15 
A.  M.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 


LA  FIESTA  DE 
LOS  ANGELES 

The  Annual  Celebration  of  Southern 
California  and  the  Southwest, 

APRIL  21-25,  1896. 

Unique !   Characteristic !   Beautiful ! 


Interesting  Day  Parade  of  Spanish  Cabal- 
leros,  Mexican  Taqneros,  Indians,  and  Chi- 
nese. Magnificent  Night  Pageant  of  "  The 
Lands  of  the  Sun."  A  Carnival  of  30,000 
Maskers.  A  Beautiful  Floral  Parade  of 
300  Equipage*  covered  with  fragrant  blos- 
soms, worked  out  in  unique  designs — im- 
possible elsewhere  on  the  continent  outside 
of  sunny  Southern  California.  The  rail- 
roads ofl'er  every  facility  for  a  delightful 
trip  to  the  coast.  Local  rates  greatly  re- 
duced. Ample  hotel  accommodations  at 
low  rates. 

For  information  address 

LA  FIESTA  COMMITTEE, 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

L09  ANGELES. 


T1VOM     UFJSKA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kkkling-  -Proprietor  and  Managbr 

Every  Evening.    A  Triumph.    The  Brilliant  Spectacular 
Extra  vagaoza, 

-:-    BLUE     :BXS.A.Xt.23    -:- 

Beautiful    Scenery.      Gorgeous    Costumes.      Entrancing 

Ballets.     Tne  Latest  Terpsicborean  Novelty, 

RATS    OF    LIGHT. 

Popular  Prices  25  and  50  centu 

BAJLJDWIJN    TUEATKE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated).  ..Proprietors 

Monday,  April  13th,  appearance  (for  a  brief  engagement) 
of  RICHARD  MANSFIELD,  and  his  New 
York  Gairick  Theatre  Company,  in  Elaborate  Produc- 
tions of  Mr.  Mansfield's  Latest  Successes.  Entire  First 
Week,  the  Picturesque  Character  Comedy- Prama, 

EZE^-TT         BFLTJ]VI]VCEI_1I_i 

Monday,   April  20th,  Second   Week,   THE   STORY 
«'F  BOulOX,   Etc. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  (Incorporated) Proprietors 


Next  Week,  Monday,  April  13th,  second  and  last  week  of 

-:-       PETER   F.   DAILEY      -:- 

In  John  J    McNally's  Greatest  Fun  Provoker, 

TIEXIE    nXTIGr^T    CLERK 


Monday,   April   20th,    ROLAND   REED   in    The 
Politician. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.  Gottlob  &  Co     Lessees  and  Managers 


An  Emphatic  Hit.  The  Greatest  Play  in  a  Century. 
Only  One  More  Week.  Commencing  Monday,  April 
13th,  FRANK  MAYO  and  his  Excellent  Company 
in  MAKE  TWAIN'S 

-:-      PUDD'NHEAD    WILSON      -:- 


April   27th EZRA  KENDALL 

Morosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 

Last  Performances  of 

-:-       XD  O  TTL  X  S       -=- 

Monday  Evening,  April  13th, 

-:-    MICHAEL    STROCQFF   -:- 
THE   AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co  ..  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Thursday,  April  16th,  at  8  o'clock,  the  Eminent 
American  Pianiste, 

-:-        MISS   CARRIE   BOWES       -:- 

Her  First  Appearance  since  her  Great  European 
Triumph,  assisted  by  a  Grand  Orchestra.  JAMES 
HAMILTON  HOWE,  Conductor. 

Reserved  seats  now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

BO-W  DLEAR'S 

FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.    For  sale  by 

MICK  &  CO.,  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THE  WONDER  MILLINERY  STORE 

1026   Market  Street, 


-  GKAXD  DISPLAY  OF  — 


Spring  Novelties  in  Hats,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  Feathers,  Etc, 

THE  LARGEST  STOCK  WEST   OF  CHICAGO   TO   SELECT  FROM. 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  KNOWN  BEFORE. 


Don't  Cut  Up 

a  lot  of  galvanized  iron  till  you  have  tested  it.  Bend 
it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks  or  cracks  or  weakens ; 
hammer  it ;  drive  nails  through  it ;  try  it  according  to 
what  you  are  going  to  use  it  for.  Better  lay  aside 
a  poor  iron  than  throw  away  labor  on  it. 

Still  better — try  it  before  you  buy  it.  Not  every 
make  is  guaranteed.  You  may  save  freight  and  cart- 
age and  handling  besides. 

Apollo  is  flat  and  soft ;  but  test  it,  as  if  it  were  not 
guaranteed.  It  is  guaranteed,  however.  Return  all 
faulty  sheets,  whether  whole  or  not.  We  are  more 
anxious  than  you  can  be  to  find  out  faults  in  it.  That 
is  the  only  way  to  stop  them. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 


Pittsburgh 


Pennsylvania 


April  13,  1896. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Richard  Mansfield  at  the  Baldwin. 

James  O'Neill  will  repeat  "  Monte  Cristo  "  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  this  (Saturday)  evening,  and  this 
afternoon  and  to-morrow  night  be  will  present 
"  The  Courier  of  Lyons."  his  version  of  the  French 
play  from  which  Henry  Irving  took  his  "  Lyons 
Mail." 

Richard  Mansfield  begins  a  three  weeks'  engage- 
ment at  this  theatre  on  Monday  night.  He  will 
appear  in  "Beau  Brummell "  all  the  first  week. 
He  has  such  an  extended  repertoire  of  plays  that  it 
may  seem  an  undue  proportion  to  give  one-third  of 
his  time  to  tbis  exquisite  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  the  receipts  at  the  box-office  are  a  safe  gauge 
of  a  play's  popularity,  and  "Beau  Bnimmell's" 
success  is  Mr.  Mansfield's  reason  for  giving  it  such 
prominence. 

In  his  second  week,  Mr.  Mansfield  will  present 
three  plays—"  Dr,  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  "  Prince 
Karl,"  and  "The  Story  of  Rodion,  the  Student." 
This  last  is  new  to  us  and  has  been  highly  com- 
mended as  a  strong  play,  with  a  rdle  particularly 
suited  to  Mr.  Mansfield.  It  is  a  dramatization  of 
the  powerful  Russian  novel,  "  Crime  and  Punish- 
ment," in  which  is  shown  the  growing  remorse  of 
a  poor  student  who  murders  an  old  woman  for  her 
money. 

The  New  Spectacle  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  Blue  Beard,"  the  new  burlesque  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  is  produced  on  a  very  lavish  scale. 
In  point  of  scenery  and  costumes,  the  management 
has  outdone  any  of  its  previous  efforts,  and  the 
dialogue  is  crisp,  if  slangy,  and  the  music,  consist- 
ing largely  of  the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  lively 
and  catching.  The  list  of  specialties  is  unusually 
long.  Gilbert  and  Goldie  have  an  Irish-team 
scene  ;  Carrie  Roma  and  Ferris  Hartman  do  a 
lightning-change  act,  and  Miss  Roma  sings  a  song 
as  the  male  half  of  a  "  tough  couple  "  ;  there  are 
a  number  of  ballets  ;  and  between  the  second  and 
third  acts  a  graceful  young  woman  dances  a  la  Loie 
Fuller  on  a  darkened  stage,  her  whirling  draperies 
describing  beautiful  curves  in  multi-colored  lights. 

Ferris  Hartman  is  the  leading  comedian  of  the 
cast,  and  Thomas  C.  Leary,  W.  H.  West  as 
Sister  Anne,  and  even  Raffael  in  the  title-r61e 
contribute  to  the  fun.  The  new  soprano,  Gertrude 
Aylward,  is  very  English  :  she  has  a  small  voice, 
which  she  handles  fairly  well,  and  she  perpetually 
wears  the  smile  of  a  pleased  child,  such  as  invari- 
ably settles  on  the  faces  of  English  burlesque  ac- 
tresses after  a  certain  period.  These  two  qualities 
enable  her  to  fill  the  r61e  of  Fatima  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  her  new  auditors. 

"  Blue  Beard  "  will  be  continued  next  week,  and 
apparently  for  some  time  longer.  The  next  piece 
will  be  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  with  music  by  Har- 
rison Millard. 

Crowded  Houses  at  the  Columbia. 

Frank  Mayo  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson "  has 
brought  a  constant  line  of  ticket-buyers  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  box-office  this  week  that  must 
have  been  very  gratifying  to  the  management. 
There  is  something  in  the  Cahfornian's  nature 
that  puts  him  in  thorough  sympathy  with  the 
Missourian  Mark  Twain  has  created,  and  it  is 
safe  to  predict  crowded  houses  for  all  of  next 
week — the  second  and  last  of  Mr.  Mayo's  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia. 

Following  him  comes  Ezra  Kendall,  a  comedian 
who  is  well-known  throughout  the  country.  His 
engagement  is  for  one  week  only. 


The  New  People  at  the  Grand. 

Two  notable  acquisitions  to  the  stock  company 
at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  have  been  made 
in  the  persons  of  Miss  Lisle  Leigh  and  Hugh 
Ward.  They  made  their  first  appearance  this 
week  in  "  Doris,"  an  emotional  drama  in  which 
Effie  Ellsler  followed  her  great  success  in  "  Hazel 
Kirke."  The  leading  rdle,  Doris  Vane,  calls  for 
much  the  same  qualities  in  an  actress  as  did  Hazel, 
and  these  Miss  Leigh  possesses  in  a  notable  de- 
gree, the  expression  of  repressed  emotion  being 
her  forte.  Mr.  Ward  has  the  part  of  a  quick- 
witted, warm-hearted  Irish  doctor,  and  his  imper- 
sonation of  it  has  insured  his  popularity  with  the 
patrons  of  the  house. 

Next  week  the  dramatic  version  of  Jules  Verne's 
romantic  story,  "  Michael  Strogoff,"  will  be  re- 
vived. It  has  not  been  seen  here  in  many  years, 
but  it  was  very  successful  all  over  the  country,  a 
dozen  years  ago,  and  it  has  the  same  claims  for 
lasting  popularity  as  "  Monte  Cristo." 


Dailey  in  "The  Night  Clerk." 
"  The  Night  Clerk,"  Peter  F.  Dailey'snew  farce- 
comedy,  now  at  the  California  Theatre,  has  even 
less  story  than  most  of  its  kind,  but  it  keeps  the 
noted  "  jollier  "  on  the  stage  almost  all  the  time, 
and  that  is  what  the  patrons  of  farce-comedy  want. 
He  is  the  scapegoat  son  of  a  wealthy  man,  and 
spends  his  time  "buncoing"  John  Sparks  out  of 
fabulous  sums,  having  fun  with  his  chum,  a  dude 
of  the  type  that  exists  only  in  the  comic  weeklies, 
and  generally  enjoying  life  as  it  is  conceived  by  the 
class  who  call  themselves  men-about-town.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  his  bachelor  aDartment.  in  a 
"tenderloin"  police  station,  and  in  ihe  olhce  of  a 


new  hoteK  Other  members  of  the  company  are 
John  Sparks  as  a  shrewd  Irishman  who  has  made 
money  ;  Jennie  Yeamans  as  an  actress — rather  vul- 
gar in  her  dancing,  but  clever  in  her  impersonation 
of  a  debutante ;  Raymond  Hitchcock  as  Lord 
Willie  Wilt  ;  the  Olympic  Quartet  in  their  peren- 
nial drill  and  "  Annie  Laurie  "  ;  and  a  lot  of  minor 
persons,  chiefly  singing  and  danciDg  young  women. 
"  The  Night  Clerk"  will  be  continued  all  next 
week,  and  on  Monday,  April  20th,  Roland  Reed 
begins  a  fortnight's  engagement. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 
The  five  concerts  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Ghoir,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  will  be  given  at  Metro- 
politan Temple  next  week,  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  the 
last  being  a  sacred  concert.  The  choir  consists  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  voices,  including  fifty 
sopranos,  forty  altos,  forty  tenors,  and  forty-five 
basses,  and  there  are  fifteen  solo  singers  and  six  in- 
strumentalists with  them.  The  leader  is  Evan 
Stephens,  a  young  Welsh-American,  who  has  just 
been  honored  with  an  invitation  to  act  as  head  ad- 
judicator at  the  great  Pennsylvania  Eisteddfod  this 
year.  The  choir  has  accumulated  a  very  large  rep- 
ertoire during  the  forty-odd  years  of  its  organiza- 
tion, and  these  concerts  have  proved  extremely 
popular  wherever  they  have  been  given. 


Notes. 

Sydney  Grundy's  new  play,  "  The  Late  Mr.  Cos- 

tello,"   will  be  in   the   repertoire   of    the    Empire 

Theatre    Slock  Company   when   it   conies  to   the 

Baldwin. 

After  "  The  Night  Clerk  "  at  the  California  The- 
atre come  Roland  Reed,  Primrose  and  West's  Min- 
strels, "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  on  its  way  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  Robert  Mantell. 

The  company  of  amateurs  consisting  of  Stanford 
students,  who  are  to  give  "Said  Pasha  "at  Palo 
Alto  next  week,  may  repeat  the  performance  at  the 
Columbia  later  in  the  season. 

Edith  Kingsley,  who  comes  to  the  Columbia 
with  Ezra  Kendall,  week  after  next,  not  only  sings 
ballads,  but  composes  them.  She  tried  her  pren- 
tice hand  at  such  work  by  writing  political  songs 
in  the  last  Presidential  excitement. 

There  are  a  number  of  actors  and  actresses  well 
known  to  San  Franciscans  in  Richard  Mansfield's 
company,  including  Beatrice  Cameron,  Eleanor 
Carey,  Johnstone  Bennett,  Jennie  Eustace,  D.  H. 
Harkins,  and  Orrin  Johnson. 

Roland  Reed,  in  his  new  play,  "  The  Politician  ; 
or,  The  Woman's  Plank,"  has  the  r61e  of  a  peace- 
able man  who  is  plunged  into  the  political  caldron 
through  the  machinations  of  a  political  worker, 
aided  by  the  ambitions  of  his  wumenfolk.  The 
late  David  L.  Lloyd  and  Sydney  Rosenfeld  wrote 
the  play. 

It  is  announced  that  Kathryn  Kidder  will  com- 
mence her  annual  tour  next  fall  at  the  Baldwin. 
She  will  appear  in  "  Mme.  Sans-Gene."  The 
play  came  out  on  the  crest  of  the  Napoleonic 
wave,  and  to  that  fact  and  to  Rt*jane's  clever  crea- 
tion of  the  washerwoman  duchess,  it  owed  much  of 
the  popularity  that  brought  it  from  Paris  to  London 
and  New  York.  But  Sardou  wrote  it,  and  it  can 
not  be  bad. 

A  testimonial  concert  will  be  given  to  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr  by  her  many  friends  on  April  30th  at 
8:15  p.  m.,  in  Golden  Gate  Hall.  The  tickets  are 
on  sale  at  Sherman  &  Clay's.  The  programme 
will  be  a  varied  one,  as  many  of  Mrs.  Carr's  col- 
leagues have  come  forward  and  offered  their  serv- 
ices—among others,  a  double  quartet  from  the 
Loring  Club,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Batchelder,  Mr.  Beel, 
Mr.  Jaulus,  and  many  others. 

The  new  slang  phrase,  "just  tell  them  that  you 
saw  me,"  owes  its  origin  to  a  song  one  of  the  girls 
in  "  The  Night  Clerk  "  is  singing  at  the  California. 
In  the  song,  it  is  the  message  a  sinning  sister  sends 
to  the  old  folks  in  her  country  home,  but  the  song 
grew  so  familiar  that  the  phrase  got  into  the  slang 
of  the  day,  and  is  now  used  in  taunting  farewell  by 
one  who  has  vanquished  another  in  a  fight,  at 
poker,  and  so  on. 

Miss  Carrie  Bowes,  who  left  San  Francisco  when 
thirteen  years  old  to  study  the  piano  in  Germany, 
will  give  a  concert  at  the  Auditorium  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  16th.  She  was  the  youngest  of  ten 
pupils  selected  out  of  seventy  applicants  for  admis- 
sion to  the  Royal  High  School,  and  she  studied 
there  under  Professor  Heinrich  Barth,  securing  a 
free  scholarship.  She  has  since  appeared  success- 
fully in  concert  in  Berlin,  Dresden,  Leipsic,  and 
other  German  musical  centres.  A  notable  number 
of  the  programme  for  Thursday's  concert  will  be 
Liszt's  "  Hungarian  Fantaisie,"  with  full  orchestral 
accompaniment. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Saunders  celebrated  her  seventy- 
seventh  birthday  on  Friday,  April  4th,  and  all  day 
long  she  was  constantly  receiving  congratulations 
and  expressions  of  good-will,  personally  from  her 
friends  in  San  Francisco  and  by  mail  and  telegraph 
from  those  in  distant  lands.  She  was  an  actress  by 
inheritance,  and  made  her  first  appearance  on  the 
stage  while  yet  a  child.  She  played  with  Macready 
auu  the  elder  Booth,  and  her  first  appearance  in 


California  was  in  1854,  at  the  old   Metropolitan,  j 
Later  she  was  a  member  of  the  famous  old  Cali-  j 
fornia  stock  company,  but  for  many  years  she  has 
lived  in  retirement.     One  of  her  most  noted  im- 
personations was  that  of  the  nurse  in  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet." 


The  sale  at  public  auction  of  thirty-seven  lots 
constituting  the  entire  block  bounded  by  McAllister, 
Baker,  and  Lyon  Streets  and  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
will  afford  an  unusually  good  opportunity  for  invest- 
ment. The  property  is  admirably  located,  the 
streets  are  sewered,  and  the  sidewalks  are  laid  in 
stone.  The  sale  will  be  conducted  by  Messrs. 
Baldwin  &  Hammond,  acting  under  instructions  of 
the  owner,  Mr.  A.  B.  McCreery,  and  will  take  place 
next  Thursday,  April  i6th.  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon. 
The  terms  are  one-quarter  cash,  and  the  remainder 
in  one,  two,  and  three  years. 


—  The  new  Russian  bath,  with  needle 
shower,  that  has  been  under  construction  at  the 
Lurline  Baths,  corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets, 
is  now  in  working  order  and  is  proving  a  great  at- 
traction, as  is  evidenced  by  the  numbers  who  attend 
daily.  The  price  of  admission  to  the  baths,  to- 
gether with  the  privileges  of  the  swimming-baths, 
has  been  placed  at  50  cents.  The  tank  is  filled  with 
fresh  sea-water  every  night. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Delft  "Shaker"  Chair 


j»  Todaye  we  have  "Shaker" 

chairs  for  ye  consideration  of  ye 

people. 

&  Ye  chairs  are  called  "Shakers" 

because  of  ye  honestful  means  of 

makeing  and  ye  goodness  of  ye 

materyals  used. 

.£  Ye  style  is   tayken    from   ye 

"Shaker"  chair  of  ye  olden  tyme. 

J-  Ye  place  for  sittynge  down  is  of 

plaited   rush,   and    each    seventh 

strande  is  ye  colour  of  ye  noonday 

skye. 

j*  Bothe  chairs  and  rockers  come 

in  ye  "Shaker"  variety. 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Core  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street 


ANITCHKOFr  PALACE. 
ST.  PETERSBURG,  DEC.  6.   1894. 

"  HER  MAJESTY,  EMPRESS 
MARIE  FEOD0R0WNA,  FINDING  GREAT 
BENEFIT  FROM  THE  USE  OF  YOUR 
TONIC-WiNE,  REQUESTS  THAT  A  CASE 
OF  50  BOTTLES  VIN  MARIANI  BE  SENT 
IMMEDIATELY.  ADDRESSED  TO  HER 
MAJESTY  THE  EMPRESS." 

Anitchkoff  Palace, 
To  Mr.  MARIANI.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 

41   Boulevard  Haussmann, 
Paris,  France. 


m  maMasi 


"The  Ideal  Tonic  Wine." 

Fortifies,  Nourishes  and  Stimulates 
the  Body  and  Brain. 

It  restores  Health,  Strength,  Energy 
and  Vitality. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for"Vln  Marianl"  at  nil  Druguirts. 

For  Descriptive  Book  with  Portraits  and  testi- 
mony of  noted  Celebrities,  write  to 

MARIANI  &  CO.,  22  77. 13th  St.,  ITewYori. 

Pahis:  41  B.l.  HuisWMUin. 
London:  SBfl Oxford  SlrreL 


-T  HHE  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wliicli 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


OF 


JAVERN 

CASTLE 


CRAG 


QUEEN  OF  ALL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  tuost 
beautiful,  attractive,  and  accessible  of  all 
mountain  resorts,  ■will  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests  June  1,  and  will  close  October 
1, 1S96. 

GEORGE  SCHONEWALD,  Manager, 
Boom  59,  Union  Trust  Building, 

San  Francisco. 


CEO.    GOODMAN 


PATENTEE    AND 


KUFACT17KER   OF 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE  Scl=r 

IN  AIX  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

O  nice,  30  7  M  ontgoinery  St. ,  Nevada  Block.  S.  F. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
theni  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  -will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
213  Grant  Avenue. 
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As  Woman 

is  the 

Burden  Bearer 

the  world  over — she  should  economize 
her  time  and  strength. 

Tw  Washing  W  Powder 

helps  her  do  just  this  and  yet  do  all 
her  work  as  it  should  be  done.  It  lets 
thesunshine  of  leisure  enter  the  house- 
hold and  drives  away  the 
gloom  of  drudgery-  All 
i  grocers  sell  GOLD  DUST 
in  large  pkgs.     Price  a jc. 


THE    IM. 

St.  Louia,      Chicago, 


IRBANK   COMPANY, 

New  York,      Boston,      Philadelphia,      Ban  Prauclaco. 


"AM 


THE      ARGONAUT. 


April  13,  1S96. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  is  going  to  be  a  vast  influx  of  strangers 
into  Russia  this  year,  many  of  them  Americans,  to 
attend  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.     It  is  going  to 
be    gorgeous.      The    coronation    ceremonies    of 
Alexander  the  Second    cost   $12000000.     Alexan- 
der the  Third  spent    $10000000.     Czar    Nicholas 
the    Secoid   expects   to    spend  in  the    rive  hours' 
ceremony  $20,000,000,  or  more  than  $1,000  a  sec- 
ond for  placing  two  crowns  on  the   heads  of  two 
young  persons.     One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
troops  will  be  mobilized  for  the  ceremony  ;    fifty 
thousand  soldiers  will  be  used  to  guard  the  rail- 
way route  of  the  emperor  and  empress  from  their 
winter  home  lo  the  Moscow  citadel.     The  remain- 
ing one  hundred  thousand  soldiers  will  be  concen- 
trated in  and  around  Moscow,  guarding  every  high- 
way,   watching  every  street,    and   forming  double 
walls  of  armed  men  between  which  the  Czar  and 
Czarina  and  their  glittering  pageant  will  proceed 
through  the  Gate  of  the  Redeemer  to  the  Empress 
Katharine  apartments  in  the  Kremlin.     A  proces- 
sion of    grand  dukes  and   grand   duchesses,  gen- 
erals,  and   admirals    will    march    to    the    throne- 
room    to   see   the    Czar   and    Czarina  ascend    the 
throne,    which     has    just    been    re  -  canopied    at 
an   expense   of   $750000.     The  imperial  pair  will 
leave  the  throne  escorted  by  a  guard  of  generals, 
and  will  go  to  the  cathedral,  where  they  will  take 
their  places  on   the  newly   gemmed  throne.     The 
Metropolitans  of   Novgorod,    Moscow,  and   Kieff 
will  attend   them.      Members    of    the    diplomatic 
corps  will  have  seats  provided  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, while  foreign  royal  princes  and  members  of 
the  imperial  Russian  family  will  gather  at  a  balus- 
trade which   sets  off  the  throne  from  the  rest  of 
the  church.     After  the  religious  ceremonies,  which 
wfll  last  an  hour,  the  high  court  officials  will  assist 
the  Czar  lo  put  on  his  ermine  manile  and  his  great 
chain  with  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  and  will  hand 
him   the  sceptre   and  the   imperial   sphere.      The 
Crar  will  take  his  crown  and  place  it  on  his  head, 
and   then  will  place  the   Czarina's  crown  on   her 
head.     He  will  be  anointed  by  the  Metropolitan  of 
Moscow,  will  kiss  the  Bible,  and  will  take  com- 
munion.     Immediately    after    the    ceremony    the 
imperial     banquet    will    begin.      This    will    cost 
$2,500,000,    much    of   it  for    new  gold    table   ser- 
vice.     There  are  to    be  two  hundred  cooks,  with 
fifteen  hundred  assistants.     There  will  be  no  wait- 
ers ;  the  imperial  couple  will  be  waited  upon  by 
generals  of  the  army,  while  the  high  clergy  and 
imperial  princes  will  be  served  by  officers  of  lesser 
rank.    The  delegations  from  foreign  countries  will 
number  two  thousand  five  hundred  members.     The 
delegations  from  all  parts  of  Russia  will  number 
fifty   thousand.     The    foreign   princes,   royal    and 
otherwise,  will  number  about  two  hundred.     Mos- 
cow will   be   crowded.     The  hotels   have   had   no 
rooms  to  let  since  the  first  of  January.     The  num- 
ber of  visitors  will  exceed  three  hundred  thousand, 
and  some  think  half  a  million.     It  is  said  in  the 
New   York  papers   that  Mr.  and  Mrs.    Hermann 
Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  are  going  to  Mos- 
cow for  the  imperial  coronation.     They  have  wealth 
at  their  command,  but  they  will  require  powerful 
influence  as  well  to  secure  favorable  views  of  the 
gorgeous  ceremonial  at  Moscow.     People  of  wealth 
will  be  very  numerous  there,  and  even  the  pos- 
sessors of  both  titles  and  wealth  will  find  it  difficult 
to  gain  admittance  to  some  of  the  desired  places. 


Among  the  notabilities  in  Paris  recently  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  who  called  upon  President  and 
Mme.  Faure,  and  who  showed  a  marked  interest  in 
the  horseless  carriages.  Another  was  the  Grand 
Duke  Alexis,  who  also  visited  the  president.  Two 
notable  visitors  are  the  Archduke  and  Archduchess 
of  Austria.  The  archduke  is  an  elder  brother  of 
the  Queen-Regent  of  Spain.  He  has  a  large 
family— nine  children— all  girls.  His  wife,  the 
archduchess,  is  not  of  royal  rank,  and  the  em- 
peror for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  consent 
to  the  marriage.  She  is  the  daughter  of  a  mere 
Belgian  nobleman,  the  Prince  of  Croy-Dulmen. 
The  family  is  an  old  one,  and  related  to  many  of 
the  highest  of  the  French  aristocracy.  But  they 
would  not  permit  the  match  to  take  place  until 
Princess  Isabella  obtained  full  recognition  as  an 
archduchess,  and  so  at  length  the  emperor  gave  his 
permission.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and 
attracts  much  attention  in  Paris. 


Members  of  ladies'  clubs  in  this  country  will  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  details  of  a  London 
ladies'  club  which  is  called  the  "  Green  Park  Club." 
It  is  in  its  third  year,  and  is  situated  at  No.  10 
Grafton  Street,  near  Bond  Street,  two  doors  from 
the  Grafton  Galleries.  The  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership are  peculiar.  The  club-book  says  :  "  No 
lady  is  eligible  who  has  been,  or  would  probably 
be,  excluded  from  attending  her  majesty's  drawing- 
rooms."  Upon  the  form  for  admission  there  is 
not  only  a  blank  for  the  name  of  the  candidate, 
but  a  blank  stating  whose  daughter  she  is  and  what 
her  father's  profession  was,  and,  if  married,  whose 
wife  she  is  and  what  her  husband's  profession. 
The  daughter  of  a  father  who  was  a  tradesman 
can  not  be  admitted.  Among  other  items  of  inter- 
In  the  rules,  we  note  that  "  any  member  who 
-  opinion  of  the  committee,  willfully  gh  sn 


a  wrong  impression  as  to  her  plate  of  residence, 
must  be  forced  to  resign."  This  apparently  dark 
threat  is  in  reality  quite  innocerit.  It  means  that 
ladies  residing  within  the  four-mile  cab  radius 
who  put  themselves  down  as  livirjg  outside 
that  radius  are  admitted  on  half  subscription  as 
country  members.  Another  regulation  which  will 
strike  some  club  members  as  odd  is  this  :  "  No 
member  shall,  on  any  account,  permit  a  friend  she 
introduces  to  the  club  to  pay  for  anything  that  is 
supplied  in  the  club  premises."  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  the  members'  credit,  as  is  evident  from 
this  rule  :  "  Members  shall  pay  their  bills  for  every 
expense  which  they  incur  in  the  club-house  before 
they  leave  the  premises,  and  no  accounts  shall  be 
opened  or  credit  allowed  to  any  member."  In 
men's  clubs,  as  a  rule,  everything  is  supplied  on 
credit. 

As  to  charges  in  this  lady's  club,  we  note 
that  "tea  and  cake,  bread  and  butter,  and  cream 
are  supplied  at  sixpence  "  ;  a  table  d'hote  dinner  at 
three  and  six,  or  say  eighty  -  seven  cents,  and 
luncheon  at  two  shillings,  or  say  fifty  cents.  There 
are  also  meals  a  la  carte.  "The  charge  for  bed- 
rooms will  be  five  shillings  per  night  ;  eight 
shillings  for  a  room  with  two  beds."  This  also  is 
unusual.  We  do  not  suppose  there  are  two  beds 
in  any  man's  club  in  the  world.  "  These  charges 
will  be  increased  two  and  six  sixpence  per  night 
during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July,"  which 
is  the  height  of  the  London  season.  Another  rule  is  : 
"  Neither  children  nor  dogs  may  be  taken  into  the 
club-rooms."  But  the  rule  which  will  attract  the 
most  attention  is  :  "  No  smoking  is  allowed  in  the 
club  ;  cards  and  other  games  allowed,  but  no  play- 
ing for  money."  This  gives  an  idea  of  how  "ad- 
vanced" the  London  ladies  are.  There  is  no 
doubt  as  to  the  swell  character  of  the  membership, 
for  we  note  that  the  president  is  Lady  Augusta 
Spencer  Churchill,  while  on  the  committee  of  gov- 
ernors— do  they  call  them  "governesses"? — are 
Lady  Alfred  Fitzroy,  the  Viscountess  Glenworth, 
Lady  Bamby,  Lady  Blomfield,  and  H.  H.  The 
Ranee  of  Sarawak.  Among  other  notable  mem- 
bers are  H.  R.  H.  Princess  Christian,  H.  H. 
Princess  Victoria  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein,  Lady 
Florence  Duncombe,  and  the  Countess  of  Radnor. 
The  despised  male  sex  are  not  allowed  in  the  club 
except  under  certain  conditions.  In  the  coffee- 
room,  "  members  may  receive  gentlemen  guests  at 
luncheon,  tea,  or  dinner."  There  are  entertain- 
ments given  every  fortnight  during  the  season,  at 
which  members  "have  the  privilege  of  inviting 
one  gentleman  free  of  charge." 


For  a  number  of  months  the  New  York  Herald 
has  been  publishing  letters  in  response  to  the  ques- 
tion "How  far  may  a  woman  go  to  encourage  a 
man  to  propose  marriage  ?  "  A  prize  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  was  offered  for  the  best  letter.  Over 
four  thousand  letters  were  received.  The  Herald 
has  just  awarded  the  prize  to  a  letter  signed 
"  Becky  Sharp,"  who  turned  out  to  be  Mrs.  James 
Gilmour,  of  Brooklyn.  The  chief  points  in  her 
letter  are  as  follows  :  "  Select  the  man  on  whom 
you  intend  to  bestow  the  privilege-of  your  attention. 
In  your  after  companionship  with  him  never  com- 
promise yourself  by  any  indecorousness.  Seek  his 
society  in  such  a  manner  that  be  is  not  cognizant  of 
being  sought  after  ;  be  bright  and  cheerful  in  his 
presence,  sympathize  with  him  in  his  troubles, 
stimulate  him  to  best  efforts  in  his  business  affairs. 
Dress  becomingly  for  him,  but  never  gaudily. 
When  he  is  absent  from  you,  write  him  a  few  inter- 
esting, chatty  letters.  Above  all,  prove  yourself  a 
good  listener.  Do  not  always  agree  with  him  ;  it 
is  sometimes  wiser  to  agree  to  disagree.  Draw  the 
line  at  promiscuous  osculation.  You  might  vouch- 
safe him  just  one  kiss — some  night  at  parting.  But 
if  he  attempts  to  return  it,  do  not  permit  it.  If 
you  have  a  spark  of  wit  in  your  nature,  you  ought 
by  this  time  to  have  made  yourself  so  necessary  to 
his  existence  that  he  will  miss  you  sadly  when 
absent."  Mrs.  Gilmour,  who,  much  to  her  astonish- 
ment, won  the  prize,  vigorously  resents  the  accusa- 
tion that  she  proposed  to  her  husband.  She  says 
that  she  was  wooed  and  won  in  the  usual  manner. 


On  the  Mediterranean  shores  this  winter,  there 
are  four  empresses  —  Eugenie,  ex  -  Empress  of 
France,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  Victoria  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  widowed  Empress  of  Russia. 
The  Emperor  of  Austria  is  also  there.  He  has 
been  hobnobbing  with  President  Faure  at  Nice, 
where  he  gave  the  ex-tanner  the  order  of  St. 
Stephen.  Russian  grand  dukes,  Austrian  arch- 
dukes, German,  Swedish,  and  Spanish  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  blood  are  as  thick  as  flies  along 
the  Riviera.  .  The  German  emperor  is  also  cruis- 
ing along  the  coast,  and  is  expected  to  appear  at 
Nice,  although  his  arrival  is  not  looked  forward  to 
with  any  great  degree  of  pleasure,  as  his  peculiarities 
are  such  that  he  is  a  very  disagreeable  imperial  per- 
sonage. One  of  the  most  unhappy  princes  there  is  the 
husband  of  the  Queen  of  *  adagascar,  who  differs 
from  the  rest  in  that  he  we  t  to  France  against  his 
will,  and  is  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  bis  days  in 
Algeria  in  captivity. 


There  is  a  club  in  Philadelphia  called  the  ' '  Clo- 
ver Club,"  which  is  noted  all  over  the  country  for 
its  banquets,  and  for  the  fact  that  members  axe 


constantly  interrupting  oratorical  guests  by  re- 
marks of  a  more  or  less  witty  nature.  We  have 
never  looked  upon  the  Clover  Club  as  being  quite 
worthy  of  all  the  fame  which  it  has  acquired,  and 
judging  from  a  paragraph  we  find  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Times,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  we  are 
right.  This  paper  says  that  at  the  Clover  Club, 
recently,  they  had  been  putting  labels  on  the  cham- 
pagne bottles,  such  as  "  Keep  off,"  or  "  Don't 
touch  this  champagne,"  for  prudential  reasons.  It 
seems  that  every  man  is  eSpected  to  order  his  own 
wine,  but  strangers  not  being  familiar  with  this 
rule  have  frequently  seized  upon  adjacent  bottles 
and  helped  themselves.  There  are  many  men  in 
San  Francisco  who  will  recall  similar  experiences  in 
certain  clubs  here.  There  are  clubs  where  the 
wine  is  made  part  of  the  dinner  subscription,  and 
there  are  others  where  only  the  dinner  itself  is  put 
down  in  the  subscription,  and  wine  is  ordered  as  a 
separate  affair.  At  such  dinners  as  these  it  has 
not  been  uncommon  for  a  man  to  order  a  bottle 
of  champagne  for  himself  and  the  friend  or  guest 
seated  next  him,  and  has  found,  through  the  stu- 
pidity of  the  waiters,  that  his  wine  has  been  passed 
down  the  table,  sometimes  to  be  consumed  by  total 
strangers.  The  feelings  of  a  man  who  has  had  a 
tablespoonful  from  his  own  bottle  poured  into  his 
glass,  then  served  to  his  friend  upon  his  right,  and 
then  seen  the  bottle  take  up  a  voyage  down  the 
table  to  that  bourn  from  which  no  bottle  e'er  re- 
turns— these  feelings  would  be  difficult  to  set  down 
in  black  and  white. 


"  Sarah  Grand  has  quite  recovered  her  health, 
and  is  to  be  met  with  frequently  at  London  evening- 
parlies,  where  she  is  always  introduced  as  '  Mme. 
Sarah  Grand,"  although  her  real  name,  Mrs. 
Haldane  McFall,  is  now  well  known."  If  there  is 
such  a  person  as  Mr.  Haldane  McFall,  he  has  our 
sincere  sympathy. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

"  Pearl  top  "  or  "  pearl 
glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh   Pa 


MEWNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  W*  V^  (^  £^ 
Sample  mailed.  |  Name  this  paper)  1  lx  EL  CL 
GERHARD  MENKEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
Internal  medicine.     Proprietors,  \V.  Edward  &  Son. 

London,  Eugland. 
K.  Fnn^Ti  .X-  *n  .30  NnrttiWII  1  Inm  Kc.N.T 


GET 


Whitman's         Pure'  wholesome, 

INSTANTANEOUS  ™nT7u£^ 
Chocolate        wo  boil-ihg. 


Why 
Evans'? 

Reasons : 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 

Mountain  Spring  Water. 

Years  in  the  Wood. 

Improved  Bottling. 
Result: 

Finest  Ale  Brewed. 

No  Harmful  Acidity. 

No  False  Ferments. 

No  Clond  of  Sediment. 

EVAXS' 

India  Pale  Ale 

Sold  by  leading  Hotels, 
Clubs  and  Cafes. 

C.  H".  EVANS  *  SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   AKBIVBD. 

H.    S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

8S3  MARKET  STREET  (Up stain  1, 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel- 


take  the 

law  in  your  own  hands,  ladies, 
when  you  ask  for 


^^  -otO 


•  &fll* 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding 
and  don't  get  it.      Sentence  such  a 
store  to  the  loss  of  your  trade  and 
give  it  to  merchants  who  are  will- 
ing to  sell  what  you  demand. 
Look  /or  »  S.  H.  &  M.,"  on  the  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 

will. 

Send  (or  samples,  showing  labels  and  materia!., 
to  the  S.  H.&M.  Co  .  P.  O.  Boa  699,  New  York  Cny 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

S5T  Send  for  Circulars . 


THE  BAtfK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 03,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Bsown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

NVw  VnA  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co, 

new  xorie j  Thft  Bank  o(  New  York(  N>  B  A 

Boston .Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

'  Urn" 


Chicago. 


!  Union  National  Bank 
Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia.,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cot.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

JnoJ. Valentike,  President; Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtcton — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldrldge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray.JohnJ.McCook.  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudleyEvans 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,   91,000,000;  Assets,   SI, 192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81, 506,400. 41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
ROYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  —  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  years  ago,  a  lawyer  at  Cbillicothe,  Mo., 
received  a  collection  from  Iowa  against  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  for  some  time.     He  returned  the 

collection  with  the  following   advice:    " is 

dead  and  in  h — 1,  and  as  Iowa  is  nearer  that  place 
than  Missouri,  you  had  better  bring  suit  in  Iowa." 


Some  visitors  going  through  a  country  jail,  under 
the  escort  of  the  chief  warder,  came  to  a  room  in 
which  three  women  were  sewing.  "  Dear  me," 
one  of  the  visitors  whispered,  "what  vicious  look- 
ing creatures  !  Pray,  what  are  they  here  for  ? " 
"  Because  they  have  no  other  home.  This  is  our 
sitting-room,  and  they  are  my  wife  and  two  daugh- 
ters," blandly  responded  the  chief  warder. 

The  late  Lord  Leighton,  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  was  a  sculptor,  musician,  orator,  society 
man,  and  he  spoke  four  languages,  but  he  had  ex- 
cellent reason  to  dislike  Whistler.  It  seems  the 
author  of  "The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies" 
had  listened  patiently  to  a  friend's  recital  of  all 
Leighion's  gifts  a.nd  accomplishments,  and  capped 
the  list  with  the  remark,  in  his  inimitable,  strident 
drawl :  "  Ye-es  ;  he  paints  a  little,  too,  doesn't  he  ?  " 


"  Max  O  Rell  "  tells  this  story  in  the  course  of  a 
paper  on  "  Peculiar  Children  "  :  "A  boy,  translating 
at  sight  in  class,  came  across  the  phrase,  '  Calraez- 
vous,  monsieur.'  He  naturally  translated  this  by 
1  Calm  yourself,  sir.'  I  said  to  him  :  '  Now,  don't 
you  think  this  is  a  little  stiff  ?  Couldn't  you  give 
me  something  a  little  more  colloquial  ?  For  in- 
stance, what  would  you  say  yourself  in  a  like 
case  ? '  The  boy  reflected  a  few  seconds  and 
said  :  '  Keep  your  hair  on,  old  man.'  " 


Count  d'Orsay  one  morning  met  Major  Crau- 
ford,  who  made  a  dismal  disclosure  of  bis  financial 
embarrassments  and  announced  his  intention  of 
selling  his  commission  and  using  the  proceeds  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  count  interrupted  him  with  the 
seemingly  heartless  request:  "Then  lend  me  ten 
pounds  out  of  it."  The  major  complied  sullenly, 
but  next  morning  the  count  burst  into  his  rooms, 
and  emptied  out  from  bis  pockets  upon  the  table 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  notes  and  gold. 
"  I  staked  youi  ten  pounds  at  Crockford's,"  he  ex- 
plained, "  and  won  this,  which  is  justly  yours,  for 
if  I  had  lost,  you  never  would  have  got  back  your 
loan." 

In  an  Indianapolis  church,  the  reading  platform 
is  adorned  by  a  remarkably  beautiful  pulpit,  which 
is  almost  the  "graven  image"  in  the  eyes  of  the 
association  of  church-women  who  earned  and  pur- 
chased the  pulpit  furnishings.  Recently  a  new 
minister  came  into  charge  of  the  congregation. 
He  was  a  little  fellow,  and  one  day  casually  re- 
marked to  one  of  his  feminine  church  members  : 
"  Mrs.  Badger,  that  pulpit  is  entirely  too  high  for 
me  ;  I  think  it  had  better  be  cut  down  a  trifle." 
"Cut  down?"  the  horrified  woman  exclaimed; 
"  cut  that  pulpit  down  ?  No,  indeed  ;  it  would 
ruin  it  ;  it  would  be  much  easier  to  get  a  taller 
preacher." 

Governor  Mattox,  of  Vermont,  was  at  one  time 
chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  examine 
candidates  for  admission  to  the  bar  of  Caledonia 
County.  He  reported  that  one  of  the  candidates 
was,  in  his  opinion,  unqualified,  having  answered 
correctly  but  one  of  the  questions  put  to  him. 
' '  Only  one  ?  Well,  what  was  that  ?  "  asked  the  pre- 
siding judge.  "  I  asked  him  what  a  freehold  estate 
is,"  replied  Mattox.  "  Important  question,"  said  the 
judge  ;  "  and  what  was  his  reply  ?  "  "  He  made  it 
without  the  least  hesitation,"  said  the  chairman, 
with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  "  of  course  that  fact  is 
in  his  favor."  "  Well,  what  did  he  say?"  asked 
the  judge,  with  some  impatience.  "  He  said,"  re- 
turned the  chairman,  "  that  he  didn't  know." 


A  Chicago  minister  recently  preached  a  sermon 
on  God's  tender  wisdom  in  caring  for  all,  and  illus- 
trated his  point  by  saying  that  He  knows  which  of 
us  gTOws  best  in  the  sunlight  and  which  must  have 
shade.  "You  know  you  plant  roses  in  the  sun- 
shine," he  said,  "and  heliotrope  and  geraniums, 
but  if  you  want  your  fuchsias  to  grow,  you  must 
keep  them  in  a  shady  nook."  After  the  sermon  a 
woman  came  up  to  him,  her  face  glowing  with 
pleasure.  "Oh,  doctor,  I  am  so  grateful  for  that 
sermon,"  she  said,  clasping  his  hand  and  shaking  it 
warmly.  His  heart  glowed  for  a  moment — only  for 
a  moment,  though.  "  Yes,"  she  went  on,  fervently, 
"  I  never  knew  before  what  was  the  matter  with  my 
fuchsias." 

A  highwayman,  named  Boulter,  who  was  hanged 
in  1778,  once  met  a  young  woman  weeping  as  he 
was  riding  on  horseback.  Learning  that  her  dis- 
tress was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  creditor  and 
a  bailiff  in  a  neighboring  house  to  take  her  hus- 
band to  prison  for  a  debt  of  thirty  guineas,  the 
highwayman  gave  her  money  to  pay  the  debt. 
Then  when  the  creditor  came  along  the  road,  he 
took  back  the  thirty  guineas  and  rode  off,  much 
pleased  with  his  inexpensive  charity.    On  another 


occasion  this  same  highwayman  was  "  bluffed  "  by 
an  imperious,  rough  nobleman,  who  was  also  deaf. 

Lord  O ,  the  nobleman,  while  traveling  in  his 

post-chaise,  was  roused  from  a  nap  by  the  stopping 
of  the  carriage.  Seeing  a  man  on  horseback, 
pistol  in  hand,  the  nobleman  angrily  asked  :  "  What 
do  you  want  ?  "  "  Money,  my  lord,"  answered  the 
man.  "What  money?  Are  you  the  rascal  who 
has  just  awoke  me  so  suddenly  ?  "  "  Be  quick,  my 
lord  I  I've  no  time  to  lose  ;  hand  over  your 
purse."     "  My  purse  !     You  shall  not  have  it.    You 

carry  on  a  fine  trade,  don't  you?"     Lord  O 

then  quietly  pulled  out  a  lull  purse,  and  with  his 
finger  and  thumb  deliberately  took  out  three 
guineas,  which  he  handed  to  the  highwayman, 
saying,  "  There,  that's  enough  for  a  scoundrel  like 
you.  I  hope  I  may  live  to  see  you  hanged."  The 
robber  was  so  surprised  by  the  nobleman's  in- 
difference that  he  did  not  insist  in  bis  demand  of 
the  purse. 


BUILT    FOR    TWO. 


A  Tale  of  a  Tandem. 


Annette — I'm  sure  .this  machine  does  not  run 
as  easily  as  it  used  to  do  ! 

Francis — That's  because  we  are  married.  [Re- 
members, after  they  were  engaged,  how  he  used  to 
exhaust  himself  to  the  point  of  death  going  up-hill, 
lest  she  should  tire,  because  she  was  so  pretty.] 

Annette— What  do  you  mean  ? 

Francis — Why,  we  don't  work  so  hard.  [Re- 
members, before  they  were  engaged,  how  he  used  to 
take  her  flying  for  hours  that  she  might  think  him 
strong,  because  she  was  so  pretty  ] 

Annette— No,  1  think  you  don't  ;  but  I  do. 
[Remembers  how  when  she  formerly  forgot  to  work  it 
did  not  matter.] 

Francis— No,  Netty. 

Annette — How  rude  you  are.    I 

Francis — Don't  try  and  look  round  ;  you'll  have 
us  over. 

Annette— Good  gracious,  shouting  like  that, 
and  I  know  bow  to  balance  as  well  as  you  ;  I've 
been  on  a  tandem  more  often  than  you  have. 

Francis — That's  good,  considering  I  have  always 
taken  you. 

Annette— Oh,  have  you  ? 
[Francis  takes  no  notice,  though  he  wants  badly  to 
know  what  she  means  ;  sees  her  waist  and  her 
neck,  and  her  pretty  hair  before  him  ;  thinks 
she  is  not  so  pretty  as  she  was  ;  thinks  she  does 
not  do  her  hair  the  same;  notices  wrinkles 
across  the  back  of  her  bodice  ;  is  sure  she  never 
used  to  put  on  her  jacket  so.] 

Annette  [after  a  short  pause]— No,  you  didn't 
always  take  me  out ;  some  one  else  did.     Ha-ha  1 

Francis— Yes,  before 

Annette— No,  afterward. 

Francis— Do  you  mean  that  you  let  that  howl- 
ing brute,  Spencer 

Annette— He's  not  a  brute,  and  he  doesn't 
howl.     Now  you're  angry. 

Francis— No,  I'm  not ;  I  don't  believe  it. 

Annette  [beginning  to  like  him  again]— Ho  ? 
Well,  don't. 

-  Francis  —  Anyhow,  that  does  not  affect  the 
point.  I  was  often  out  with— I'd  better  not  say 
who. 

Annette— Oh,  well,  before 

Francis— No,  not  before. 

Annette — Now  you're  talking. 

Francis— Am  I  ?  Did  no  one  ever  tell  you 
about  May  Fletton  ? 

Annette  [knowing  a  great  deal  of  May  Flet- 
ton, but  not  enough]—  Frank,  you  never  took  her 
out  t 

Francis— Be  careful ;  you'll  have  us  over. 

Annette— Frank,  you  didn't?  [Tries  to  look 
round  at  htm  again.] 

Francis— Be  careful,  silly  ;  yes,  I  did. 

Annette— You  shan't  speak  like  that  ;  I'll  get 
off. 

Francis  [making  up  the  pace  with  a  few  hard 
strokes]— That's   what  little    May   said  :    "  I'll  get 

off,"  once,  when  I But  she  didn't  mean  it. 

[Tandem  goes  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour.] 

Annette  [sighing  in  vexation] — Oh  I  How 
dare  you  !  "  Little  May  "  :  you  know  she  weighs 
tons  1  Oh,  I  wish  mamma  could  hear  you.  I'll 
never  come  out  again,  never  ! 

Francis  [to  himself ,  working  hard]— Dear,  dear, 


little  thing.  [Sees  a  stray  curl  and  her  little  ear  ; 
is  awfully  sorry ;  wishes  he  had  not  vexed  her; 
tries  to  see  by  her  back  whether  she  is  going  to  cry  or 
not  ;  thinks  she  is.]  Netty,  you  know  I  don't  mean 
anything.  [She  does  not  answer;  he  leans  forward, 
his  face  over  her  shoulder,  instinctively  by  practiced] 

Annette  —  Don't.  [Swings  suddenly  aside. 
Tandem  lurches  violently.] 

Francis  [bracing  vp  and  recovering] — By  Jove! 
you  nearly  did  it  that  time.  It's  a  foolish  trick. 
Do  you  want  to  break  both  our  necks  ?  [Slows 
down.] 

Annette— Now  you've  called  me  a  fool — yes, 
you  did,  you  called  me  a  fool — you  did— yes,  you 
did — I  don't  want  to  hear — don't — don't  speak  to 
me — you  said  I  was  a  fool — you  called  me — I'll  tell 

mam — I'll  nev — I'll  g [Sobs  ;  he  sees  her  hand 

come  round  for  her  handkerchief ;  tandem  goes  very 
slowly.] 

Francis — My  own  dear  little  girl,  you  must  not, 
really  ;  you  know  I  did  not  call  you  any  such  thing, 
nor  ever  could — you  know  it.  Netty,  I  was  hasty, 
but  don't,  don't  ;  I  know  it  was  wrong,  I  should  net 
— oh,  my  dear  little  girl — don't  cry  like  that,  you'll 
make  nie 

Annette — G — go— on  ;  I  want  to  get  home. 

Francis— No,  no  ;  we  must  make  it  up.  I  can't 
bear  this  [in  her  ear],  dearest — all  you  are  to  me — 
remember  —  Netty  —  come.  [He  leans  over  and 
kisses  her;  she  tries  to  turn  to  him;  tandem  up- 
sets.]—Black  and  White. 


Lord  Rayleigh,  the  discoverer  of  argon,  succeeds 
Professor  Tyndall,  who  himself  succeeded  Fara- 
day, in  the  appointment  as  scientific  adviser  to  the 
Trinity  House,  the  English  pilotage,  and  the 
light-house  board.     The  post  is  one  of  honor  and 

dignity. 

_ .  ♦  * ■ — ■ 

Marie — "Is  that  Chollie's  sister?"  Louise — 
"  No.     He  hasn't  proposed  yet." — Sketch. 


Saved  from  Destruction. 
This  is  what  happens  when  the  kidneys  are  res- 
cued from  inactivity  by  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters. 
If  they  continue  inactive  they  are  threatened  with 
Bright's  disease,  diabetes,  or  some  other  malady 
which  works  their  destruction.  Malarial,  bilious 
and  rheumatic  ailment  and  dyspepsia  are  also  con- 
quered by  the  Bitters,  which  is  thorough  and 
effective. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow"s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Wife — "I  don't  see  anything  immodest  in  that 
suit,  do  you,  Robert?"    Husband— "  Well, 
long  as  you  keep  out  of  it." — Bazar. 
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MARBURG  BRQShOTT^»3&w 


•Absolutely  Pure  -  Delicious  -  Nutnflous 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BY 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  Li!Ui!? 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  chocolatiere 

ON   EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
■who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu- 
factures of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
HTDBAVLIC-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iso  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  283£-incn  Duck ,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MTJKPHT,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPA1TT. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHLJJA. 

NOTE   CHANGH   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  35 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic Thursday,  May  38 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  porti  la 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  April  14,  29,  May  14,  29. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  April  4, 9, 14,  19,  34,  39, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  a  p.  m.  April  7,  n,  15,  10,  23,  37,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  w.  April  5,  9,  13,  17,  31,  35,  39, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara.  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  April  7,  it,  15, 
tg,  23,  27,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jos*  del  Cabo,  Maiatlan,  La  Pa*. 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10 
a.  m.,  April  5th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  UAYS  ONLr.tt, 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII.  1^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  \^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

8.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  April  30,  at  2  P.  u. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  April 
28,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK: 

Teutonic April  22 


Britannic April  29 

Majestic May  6 

Germanic May  13 


Teutonic May  so 

Britannic May  27 

Majestic June  3 

Germanic June  10 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40" 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  ic  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND 

3  York. 
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SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Fanny  Crocher,  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  Robert  Clark 
McCreary,  of  Sacramento,  will  take  place  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  mother,  1609  Sutter  Street,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  on  Saturday  evening,  April 
18th.  Only  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends  will 
be  present. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Bessie  Crabb  and  Lieutenant  George  G. 
Gatley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  Miss  Crabb  is 
ilie  daughter  of  Captain  George  W.  Crabb,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

The  weddiDg  of  Miss  Anna  E.  S.  Long,  daugh- 
ter of  Mrs.  Rebecca  B.  Long,  of  Berkeley,  to  Mr. 
Louis  William  Brehm,  will  take  place  at  St.  Mark's 
Church,  in  Berkeley,  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Paula  Ehrenberg  and  Mr.  O.  Richter.  Miss 
Ehrenberg  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Ehren- 
berg, of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Richter  is  a  prominent 
merchant  of  Tacoma  and  Seattle. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Hattie 
Samuel,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Samuel, 
to  Mr.  I.  Despres,  of  Chicago.  They  will  receive 
their  friends  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  April  12th. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Gussie 
Jacobs  and  Mr.  Julius  Heyman.  Miss  Jacobs  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Jacobs,  and  Mr. 
Heyman  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Heyman  & 
Mayer  and  a  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  the 
well-known  violinist.  They  will  receive  their  friends 
from  two  until  five  o'clock,  Sunday  afternoon,  April 
12th,  at  309  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The- arrangements  are  now  completed  for  the  en- 
tertainment that  Mrs.   Hager  will  give  at  Native 
Sons'  Hall  next  Monday  evening.     Commencing  at 
nine  o'clock,  three  living  pictures  will  be  given,  the 
subjects  being  "  The  Summer  Moon,"  after  Leigh-  | 
ton,  and  "  Reveries  "  and  "  La  Tosca,"  after  Har-  ! 
bury.     They  will  be  followed  by  the  production  of  I 
the  farce-comedy,  "A  Modern  Ananias,"  the  cor- 
rect  cast  of  which   we   published  last   week.     At  ! 
midnight  supper  will  be  served,  after  which  there 
will  be  dancing  until  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  j 
Early  attendance  is  requested,  so  that  the  action  of 
the  play  may  cot  be  disturbed. 

Mrs.  John  Garber,  the  Misses  Garber,  and  Miss 
Canavan  will  hold  a  reception  at  the  Garber  man- 
sion, "  Bellerose,"  Claremont  Avenue,  Berkeley, 
from  four  until  seven  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  will  give  an  "  at  home  "  this 
afternoonatherresider.ee  on  California  Street,  at 
which  her  niece,  Miss  India  Willis  Scott,  will  make 
her  social  debut. 

The  final  assembly  of  the  Friday  Night  Club 
will  be  held  next  Friday  evening  at  0<ld  Fellows' 
Hall. 

The  Sorosis  Club  met  in  its  rooms,  424  Pine 
Street,  last  Monday  afternoon,  and  were  entertained 
by  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  who  read  a  most  in- 
teresting paper  on  "  Portia,  the  Perfect  Woman." 
The  subject  was  well  handled  and  was  interspersed 
with  readings  from  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
There  were  also  some  musical  numbers  by  Mrs. 
Frank  Sumner,  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Biggerstaff,  and 
Dr.  Gilbert  F.  Graham.  The  affair  ended  with  the 
service  of  tea. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  wife  of  Major  Darling, 
U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Wednesday  at 
her  residence  at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Mrs.  E. 
Burke  Holladay,  n£e  Huntington.  Covers  were 
laid  for  eight,  and  the  table  was  ornate  with  Bride 
roses.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Samuel  W. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young,  and  Mrs.  Frazier. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
dance  in  the  hop-room  there  last  Tuesday  evening. 


Being  the  first  affair  of  the  kind  after  Lent,  it  was 
very  largely  attended.  The  room  was  decorated 
with  the  national  and  regimental  colors,  and  the 
post  band  played  for  the  dancing,  which  was  en- 
joyed until  midnight. 

Miss  Mollie  Thomas  entertained  thirteen  young 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a 
dinner-party  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holla- 
day. The  others  present  were  Mr,  and  Mrs.  W. 
F.  Herrin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Foote,  Mrs. 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  and  Mr.  H.  Carrington 
Wilson. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  gave  a  box-party  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  last  Monday  evening  in  honor 
of  her  cousins,  the  Misses  Godfrey,  of  New  York 
city. 

The  University  of  California  Cotillion  Club  gave 
a  german  on  Friday  evening  in  the  Harmon  Gym- 
nasium at  Berkeley.  There  was  a  large  attend- 
ance, and  the  affair  was  very  successful.  The 
patronesses  were  Mrs.  Martin  Kellogg,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Glascock,  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan,  and  Mrs.  W.  F. 
McNutt. 


The  best  house- 
keepers use  the 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  instead  of 
soda  and  cream  of 
j^|  tartar  or  saleratus 
and  sour  milk.  Its 
scientific  composi- 
tion insures  uni- 
form results.  By 
its  use  only  may 
the  finest  flavored, 
most  wholesome 
food  be    produced. 


i   H3WDE3  CO.,  10Q  WALL  ST.,  N.  Y. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
will  leave  for  Europe  in  a  couple  of  weeks  ;  they  intend 
to  be  absent  several  months. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  is  traveling  in  Egypt.  When  she 
returns,  she  will  reside  in  New  York  city,  as  she  has  sold 
her  residence  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  sailed  for  Honolulu  last 
Tuesday  on  the  steamship  Australia.  He  will  be  away 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  have  been  residing 
in  Arizona  during  the  winter  months,  are  expected  to 
arrive  here  in  May,  to  pass  the  summer  at  Mill  brae  with 
Mr.  D.  O.  Mills. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  has  been  entertaining  the  Misses 
Florence  and  Coralie  Selby,  of  Oakland,  at  her  residence 
in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Carolan  are  to  have  a  cottage 
erected  for  them  soon  at  Burlingame  at  a  cost  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars.  It  will  be  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Carolan's 
father,  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman.  Mrs.  Carolan  has  gone 
to  Chicago  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  sister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  Miss  Ella 
Hobart,  and  Miss  Vassault  expect  to  leave  New  York 
next  week  to  return  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Vassault  have  removed  from 
their  former  residence  on  Sacramento  Street  to  1513 
Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  sailed  from  New  York  last 
Wednesday  for  Europe.  She  will  be  followed  later  in  the 
season  by  Miss  Virginia  Fair. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall  left  last  Thursday  for  New  York, 
and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks.  Mrs.  Hall  will  remain 
at  her  cottage  in  Sausalito  during  his  absence. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  came  down  from  St.  Helena  last 
Monday,  and  visited  his  relatives  here  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  of  Oakland,  has  gone 
East  to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  son,  Mr.  O.  Shafter 
Howard,  and  Miss  Mollie  Hunter,  which  will  take  place 
this  month  at  Newport,  R.  I.  Miss  Maud  Howard  is  at 
the  Stanford  University, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  have  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  is  occupying  her  cottage 
on  Beach  Hill,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  are  making  preparations 
to  leave  late  in  April  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Selden  W.  Hooper  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
visit  to  Australia. 

Miss  Clara  McChesney,  the  artist,  is  expected  here 
from  New  York  this  month  on  a  visit. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  were  traveling  in  Italy  at 
last  accounts. 

Mrs.  James  G.  Gauld  left  last  Saturday  for  her  home  in 
Portland,  accompanied  by  Miss  Annie  Harrison,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  who  will  be  her  guest 
for  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Gauld  has  been  here  during  the 
past  four  months  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van 
Winkle. 

The  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  nie 
Simpkins,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister,  nie 
Decker,  have  been  brightened  by  the  advent  of  sons. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  has  recovered  from  a  recent  at- 
tack of  nervous  prostration  which  confined  her  to  her 
residence  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  W.  L.Elliott  and  the  Misses  Elliott,  who  have 
been  passing  the  winter  in  Southern  California,  have  re- 
turned to  the  city,  and  are  residing  at  1827  Sacramento 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Master  Harold  Casey, 
Miss  Dillon,  and  Miss  Cosgrave  sailed  from  New  York 
last  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  St.  Paul  for  Southamp- 
ton, and  will  pass  several  months  in  the  British  Isles  and 
on  the  Continent. 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  R.  Dille  left  for  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on 
the  steamship  Australia. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Gump  left  last  week  for  an  extended  visit 
to  the  art  centres  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe.  He 
will  be  absent  about  three  months. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  are  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  D.  Girvin  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  have  returned  to 
San  Rafael. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  EyTe 
have  returned  to  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  Whitnell,  at  her  home  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  P3SO  Robles. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Maraquita 
Collier  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon  at  his 
residence,  2413  Pierce  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Bond,  of  Anaconda,  Mont.,  is  here  on  a 
visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  E.  Dore,  at  her  residence,  2009 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Ernestine  Giffard  has  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  to  the  country,  and   is  residing  at   1001  Pine  Street. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  The  Colonial  are  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  G.  Coleman  of  Milwaukee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
C.  Bichowsky  of  San  Gabriel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fuller 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rogers  of  Fresno, 
and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead  and  Miss  Birdie  Collins  of  Byron 
Hot  Springs. 
Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will 


leave  on  April  20th  for  Unalaska,  where  they  will  remain 
until  next  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Heilbronner  will  leave  here  early  in 
May  to  occupy  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael,  where  they 
will  reside  during  the  summer. 


A  notable  art  sale  will  be  held  in  the  Maple 
Room  of  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon and  evening  and  Thursday  afternoon,  when  a 
collection  of  sixty  oil  paintings  by  Edwin  Deakin 
will  be  sold  at  auciion  by  Eastern,  Eldridge  &  Co. 
The  collection  comprises  some  of  Mr,  Deakin's 
best  work,  including  the  "  Dent  du  Midi,"  "  Lake 
Geneva,"  "  Eagle  Falls  near  Tahoe,"  "The  Old 
Chateau,"  "  Pont  Neuf,  Paris,"  and  other  land- 
scapes, still-life  studies,  and  genres.  This  will  be 
the  last  presentation  by  Mr.  Deakin  of  his  works 
at  public  auction. 


FAMOUS    PAINTER    DEAD. 


A  Frequent  Contributor  to  the  French  Salon. 

Paris,  April  5.— Duez,  the  painter,  is  dead. 
Ernest  Ange  Duez  was  born  in  Paris  in  1843  and 
studied  in  the  Atelier  of  Pils.  He  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  salon  in  1868  with  a  "  Mater  Dolor- 
oso."  Since  that  time  scarcely  a  year  has  passed 
without  some  important  work  from  his  brush.  In 
1890  he  sent  to  the  Dissidant  Salon  au  Champs  de 
Mars  a  portrait,  and  has  since  contributed  to  that 
society. 

M.  Duez  obtained  a  medal  of  the  third  class  in 
1874,  and  one  of  the  first  class  in  1879.  when  one  of 
his  finest  paintings,  "  St.  Cuthbert,"  was  purchased 
by  the  French  Government  for  the  Luxembourg 
Museum.  He  received  the  decoration  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor  in  1880  and  was  made  an  officer  in  1889. 

One  work  by  this  famous  artist  is  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  has  been  much  admired.  It  is  now  in  the 
well-known  art-gallery  of  S.  &  G.  Gump,  and  is  en- 
titled "An  Interesting  Story."  It  is  a  splendid 
example  of  this  artist  s  brush.  Many  painters  of 
repute  who  have  inspected  this  picture  are  very 
liberal  in  the  praise  of  it. 


—  Race-glasses  with  large  field  of  view 
and  as  light  as  a  feather.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  Wedding  invitations,  correct  forms,  ar- 
tistically  engraved.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  St. 


SAN 


itariums  may  have  elegant 
appointments,  expert  phy- 
sicians, and  all  that,  but 
how  about  climate?  Isn't 
a  healthful  atmosphere  es- 
sential ?  You  find  all  that 
man  can  do,  and  all  that 
Nature  can  do — perfect  cli- 
mate, invigorating,  health- 
giving  atmosphere,  and  the 
curative  waters  of  seven 
world-famous   springs  —  at 

BYRON 

HOT 

.SPRINGS 


Byron, 

Contra  Costa  Co. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 


PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVING 


100   CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-229  Post  St. 


A  Comparison  of  Merit 

Is  all  we  ask  of  the  seeker  of  a 
mount  for  '96.  We  are  proud  of 
the  record  of  our  wheels  in  '95,  and 
with  the  advanced  ideas  and  skilled 
construction  that  are  apparent  in 
the  wheels  we  offer  for  your  ap- 
proval for  '96,  we  can  serenely 
await  your  verdict. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON 

COAST  AGENTS. 

TRIBUNE.    WINTON.    FEATHERSTONE. 

[TO,  SOTOMI  8  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and    Curios 

A    SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Jr;e  <?oIor;iaI, 

THE    SELECT    FAMILY   HOTEL 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MRS.     S.     B.     JOHNSON, 

S.  E.  COE.  PINE  AND  JONES. 
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A      lor^g    Jife 

"Drink 


There  is  health  and  long 
children  in 


life  for  your 


Gljirardelli's  Qocoa 

Let  them  drink  it  daily  and  abstain  from 

stimulating  drinks  that  are  a  wear  and 

tear  to  their  delicate  nerves,  that  disturb 

their  sleep  and  prematurely  impair  the 

elasticity  of  muscles  and  tissues.    And  it 

has  such  a  fine  flavor!   and  its  so  good 

when  properly  made  and  sweetened.     A 

drink  for  old  and  young.    Do  not 

take  a  substitute  for  what  you 

-,    know  is  the  best. 

.jjiuiSCB'  Ohirardelli's  or  None! 
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April  13,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


OLD  HICKORY 

Chairs,  Rockers,  Settees,  Tables,  Con- 
versational Chairs,  Etc. 


IMMENSE     SELECTION 


ROCKERS 


FKOM 
^  $4.50 

UPWARDS 


Made  from  selected  second  -  growth  white  hickory 
saplings.  The  sleek  is  cut,  prepared,  and  chemically 
treated  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  so  that  it  destroys 
all  insect  life,  and  causes  the  bark  to  adhere  so  it  is  im- 
possible to  peel  or  chip  off  with  use. 

They  will  become  polished  and  handsome  with  use. 

The  backs  and  seats  are  plaited  from  the  inner  growth 
hickory  bark,  which  is  the  most  dtsirable  seating  made 
for  out-of-door  use.  These  goods  are  handsome,  stylish, 
durable  and  comfortable.  We  know  of  none  so  well 
adapted  for  the  lawn  or  porch.  They  are  as  near  inde- 
structible as  chairs  can  be  made,  every  joint  being  glued, 
and  bolted,  nailed  or  screwed  together. 


LACE  CURTAINS. 

A  large  and  varied  assortment  of  all  the  latest  styles 
from  the  factories  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  SWITZERLAND, 

FRANCE.  SAXONY, 

Any  Other  Parts  of  Europe, 

Embracing   Arabian,    Russian,    Applique    in    Silk    or 

Linen,  Louis  XIV.,   Marie  Antoinette,    Brussels,  Irish 

Point,    Egyptian,    Swiss,    Muslin,   and    Nottinghams   at 

surprisingly  low  figures. 


We    invite   inspection   of    stock    and  com- 
parison of  price. 

W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

041-647   MARKET   STREET 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


ART^ALE 

At  Auction, 


BY  ORDER  OF 


EDWIN  DEAKIN,  Artist 

Sixty  of  his  Choicest 

Oil  Paintings 

IN    THE    MAPLE     HALL,   on  the  First 
Floor  of  the  Palace  Hotel. 


AUCTION  SALES 

Wednesday,  April  L5tb,  at  13  o'clock,  noon. 

Wednesday,  April  15th,  at  7:45  o'clock, 

evening.     Thursday,  April  16th, 

at  12  o'clock,  noon. 


FREE  EXHIBITION  Commencing  Mon- 
day, April  13th,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M.,  con- 
tinuing day  and  evening  until  closing  auc- 
tion Bale. 

The  sale  comprises  architectural  subjects,  old 
buildings,  mountains,  mountain  lakes,  studies  of 
fruit,  and  sketches  of  Paris  Rues.  In  the  collection 
are  his  premium  paintings  —  "Dent  du  Midi," 
"  Lake  Geneva,"  "  Westminster  Abbey,"  "  Scene 
of  Gray's  Elegy,"  "  Light  in  the  Window,"  "  Eagle 
Falls  near  Tahoe,"  "  The  Old  Chateau,"  "  Point 
Neuf,  Paris,"  This  will  be  the  last  presentation  by 
Mr.  Deakin  of  his  works  at  public  auction. 

Do  not  forget  the  days  and  hours  of  auction 
sales.  Catalogues  at  Maple  Hall,  Palace  Hotel, 
and  at  our  office. 

Connoisseurs  will  find  this  collection  well  worth 
a  visit.  

EASTON,  ELDBIOGE  &  CO., 

638  Market  Street.  Auctioneers. 


SOCIETY. 


The  McWilhams-Siebe  Weddine- 
At  St.  Paul's  German  Lutheran  Church  last 
Wednesday  evening,  Miss  Millie  Marie  Siebe  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Frederick  J.  McWill- 
iams.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Frederick  C. 
Siebe,  and  the  groom,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  Mr. 
George  W.  McNear,  is  the  son  of  Mr.  James  Mc- 
Williams,  of  Hongkong,  who  arrived  here  from 
the  Orient  just  one  day  too  late  to  witness  the  wed- 
ding. 

Miss  Lily  Snowgrass  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  were  Misses  Chrissie  and 
Freda  Siebe,  Miss  Hattie  Hug,  and  Miss  Ida 
Westerfeld.  Mr.  Charles  Fay,  of  San  Jose\  was 
the  best  man,  and  the  ushers  comprised  Dr.  W. 
F.  Dohrmann,  Mr.  E.  T.  Kruse,  Mr.  Arthur  V. 
Callahan,  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Houseworth.  The 
marriage  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Buehler.  Afterward  there  was  a  reception  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  1119  Bush  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  McWilliams  left  on  Thursday 
to  make  a  southern  trip,  and  will  be  away  a  couple 
of  weeks.     When  they  return  they  will  reside  at 

1119  Bush  Street. 

^ .    - 

The  Jewett  Dinner  and  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence,  931 
Bush  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke 
Holladay,  n6e  Huntington.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H,  Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
W.  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frazier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Huntington,  and  Dr. 
George  Chismore. 

After  dinner  a  number  of  friends  of  the  host  and 
hostess  called,  and  there  were  musical  selections 
by  Mr.  B.  Mollenhauer,  Miss  Withrow,  and  Miss 
Ardella  Mills.     Among  the  callers  were  : 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans,  Judge  and  Mrs.  John  Curry,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Martin,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Miss 
Ardella  Mills,  Misses  Withrow,  Mr.  William  H.  Mills, 
Mr.  N„T.  Messersmith,  Mr.  McCann,  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Afee. 

.  ♦  . 

While  the  initial  affair  connected  with  La  Fiesta 
de  Los  Angeles  occurs  on  Tuesday,  April  21st,  the 
real  opening  ceremony,  the  procession  in  honor  of 
the  Queen,  occurs  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  April 
22d.  Special  features  to  be  elaborated  in  this  par- 
ade are  bands  of  Indians  ;  the  Chinese  parade, 
which  attracted  so  much  attention  two  years  ago, 
repeated  on  a  much  larger  scale  ;  the  military  par- 
ade, including,  possibly,  several  companies  of 
United  States  Marines  from  some  of  the  battle- 
ships ;  the  Spanish  riders  ;  the  Los  Angeles  Fire 
Department ;  and  a  large  number  of  bands,  in- 
cluding the  famous  Park   Band,  of  San  Francisco. 


Rivarde,  the  young  Spanish  violinist,  was  to  have 
come  here  as  one  of  the  soloists  of  Seidl's  orches- 
tra, but  it  has  been  arranged  that  he  shall  come  be- 
fore the  others,  and  make  his  first  appearance  at  a 
concert  to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday,  April  27th.  He  will  have  the  assistance, 
on  that  occasion,  of  Lachaume,  the  pianist  who 
played  here  last  season  with  Ysaye,  and  of  William 
H.  Keith,  the  baritone.  The  latter  is  the  well- 
known  San  Franciscan,  who  has  been  studying 
abroad  for  some  time  ;  his  last  American  appear- 
ance was  at  the  Worcester  Festival. 


The  following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  New 
York  World  of  recent  date  : 

"  Another  multi-millionaire — Mr.  George  Crocker,  of 
San  Francisco— is  about  to  build  a  residence  on  Fifth 
Avenue.  He  is  looking  for  a  lot  big  enough  to  give  him 
the  desired  space.  He  wants  a  corner,  and  on  a  certain 
section  of  upper  Fifth  Avenue.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy 
to  find  just  the  right  thing.  Mr.  Crocker,  two  seasons 
ago,  at  the  Waldorf,  married  a  pretty  widow,  Mrs. 
Rutherford,  also  from  the  Golden  Gate.  The  couple 
have  since  lived  abroad  and  in  California.  They  are  at 
present  at  No.  18  West  Fifty-Fourth  Street." 


—  MR.    HlRSCHMAN    REPORTS    FAIR    BUSINESS, 

but  is  anxious  to  close  out  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  offers  additional  inducements.  His  stock 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  as  well 
as  complicated  watches,  silverware,  and  novelties 
in  great  variety,  of  first  quality  only — there  is  not 
an  article  in  his  entire  stock  that  is  not  first-class. 
113  Sutter  Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


—  AN   ADDITION   TO  CALIFORNIA'S    RESOURCES 

is  *'  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  mild,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cents  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Wedding  invitations,  correct  forms,  ar- 
tislically  engraved.     Cooper  &  Co.,  746  Market  St. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Brigadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth.  U.  S.  A.,  left  last 
Monday  to  inspect  the  military  post  at  San  Diego.  He 
was  accompanied  by  Major  A.  E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
J.  F.  Reynolds  Landis,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Treat,  wife 
of  Lieutenant  Treat,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bumpus, 
of  Boston.  They  will  be  away  ten  days,  and  will  also 
visit  Los  Angeles  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Captain  Charles  C.  de  Rudio,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  his  home  at  San  Diego 
to  await  retirement. 

Lieutenant  C.  L.  Bent,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  from 
San  Diego,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Benicia  Barracks. 


That  popular  resort,  El  Campo,  is  now  open  for 
the  summer  season,  and  the  steamer  Ukiah  carries 
excursions  there  and  back  every  Sunday.  Among 
the  pleasures  the  place  affords  are  music,  dancing, 
bowling,  boating,  and  fishing. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LAMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED    THE    ORIGINAL 

ARTICLC 

<«EFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808." 

YOU     DO     NOT     KNOW    WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


FINAL   SALE! 


AT  AUCTION 

Thursday,  April   16th, 

AT  12  O'CLOCK  NOON, 

UNDER  INSTRUCTIONS  FROM  MR.  A.  R.  McGREERY, 

Of  his    Entire    Block  Bounded  by  McAllister, 

Baker,  and  Lyon  Streets  and  Golden 

Gate    Avenue. 


SEE    HOW 
BLOCK— 


WE    ARE    CUTTING    UP    THIS    BEAUTIFUL 


fThere  will  be  37  Lots- 
Each  one  better  than  the  other. 
Lots  on  Baker  Street. 
Lots  on  McAllister  Street. 
Lots  on  Lyon  Street. 
Lots  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


Title    guaranteed    by    Cali 
fornia    Title    Insurance     and    Trusty 
Company  for  IS10  per  lot. 


Sewers  in  All  Streets. 

Stone  Sidewalks  All  Around  the  Block. 

THE  BEST  UNSUBDIVIDED  BLOCK  IN  THE 
WESTERN  ADDITION. 


EVERY  LOT  TO  BE  SOLD.    NO  RESERVE. 
Terms  only  k cash; 


Balance  in  1,  2,  and  3  Years. 


Get  oft*  at  Baker  and  McAllister  Streets. 
Oar  signs  are  there. 


BALDWIN  & 
HAMMOND, 

AUCTIONEERS, 

10  Montgomery  S* 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  13,  1896. 


Flower  Festivals, 

I  Fiestas, 
I  Rose  Carnivals, 


and  the  like,  will  be  the  delight 
of  California  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months. 


Santa  Barbara  Flower 
Festival, 

the  fame  of  which  is  world-wide, 
and  the  glory  of  which,  like  that 
of  Solomon,  is  not  half  told,  opens 
April  15.  Queen  Flora  will 
reign  3  days  an  arbitrary  and 
absolute  despot. 


La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles, 

now  fixed  in  the  chronology  of 
California  feasts,  and  not  less 
illustrious  than  its  older  proto- 
types, commences  April  22, 
and  the  riot  of  fun  will  spread 
over  4  days. 


The  Carnival  of  Roses, 

to  take  place  in  San  Jose,  May 
6th  to  9th,  inclusive,  though 
a  more  recent  candidate  for  fa- 
vors of  the  fun-loving  world,  yet 
because  of  the  limitless  possibil- 
ities of  the  Garden  City  for  any- 
thing that  is  made  of  roses,  is 
quite  as  full  of  promise. 


REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company  for  all 

these  brilliant  events.  Arrange 
your  programmes  accordingly, 
and  call  on  agents  for  particulars. 


ALL 
Cyelnsts 

do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles — THEY 
cost  Sioo. 

Beautiful  book  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton   Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Not  a  dull  moment :  "  Is  Miss  Scarum  an  agree- 
able girl  to  take  to  the  theatre?"  "  Well,  rather. 
Every  other  word  she  said  last  night  was,  '  I  smell 
fire.'  " — Clucago  Record. 

In  the  Orient:  Dusty  At  Rhodi—"  And  why  are 
they  arresting  Weary  Al  Ragged?"  Rushi  Ben 
Growli — "  For  singing  '  Only  one  G:rl  in  the  World 
for  Me,'  in  front  of  the  royal  seraglio." — Puck. 

Alkali  Ike — "Thar  was  a  pound  party  over  at 
Mose  Meek's  house  last  night."  Dr.  Slade — 
"That  so?  Who  was  there?"  Alkali  Ike — 
"  Only  Meeks,  Mrs.  Meeks,  an'  a  club." — Bazar. 

"  Here's  a  letter  from  Isabelle.  She  says  she's 
going  to  be  married."  "  Well,  it's  about  time.  If 
she  did  not  change  her  last  name,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  change  the  first  to  Wasabelle." — 
Vogue. 

"I  noticed  that  you  inclosed  most  of  the  sen- 
tences in  your  psychology  exam,  in  quotation 
marks  ;  you  must  have  read  a  great  deal  on  the 
subject."  "  Yes  ;  I  quoted  the  man  next  to  me." 
—  Yale  Record. 

"  Did  your  new  play  have  a  long  run  ?  "  asked 
the  manager's  friend.  "  No,"  he  replied,  as  a  far- 
away, anxious  look  crept  into  his  eyes,  "  the  play 
didn't  have  a  long  run,  but  the  company  did." — 
Washington  Star, 

Mother  (looking  over  her  son's  college  expenses) 
— "  I  don't  see  why  William's  expenses  should  be 
so  much  more  this  year  than  last."  Father  (a 
former  collegian) — "  Well,  you  see,  the  police  fines 
are  higher  after  the  first  offense."— Puck. 

At  the  masquerade  :  Lottie — "  From  this  time  on 
I  shall  believe  in  ghosts."  Tottie— "  Why  so?" 
Lottie — "  You  know  that  '  widower  '  who  has  been 
devoting  himself  to  me  all  the  evening  ?  Well,  bis 
dead  wife  appeared  just  now  and  took  him  home." 
— Life. 

Mr.  Umbell-^-"  Even  the  worm  will  turn."  His 
wife  (scornfully)  —  "  You  are  scarcely  a  worm." 
Mr.  Umbell  (reroiniscenily) — "Possibly  not  now, 
my  dear,  but  I  can  remember  away  back  yonder, 
hearing  folks  say  something  about  an  early  bird 
when  you  got  me." — Ex. 

"  Your  excellency,"  said  the  great  Thurber,  "it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  a  newspaper  has 
stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  interest  on  ihe  question  : 
'  Who  are  the  three  greatest  Americans  '  ?  "  "Who 
are  ahead  for  second  and  third  place  ?  "  asked  Mr. 
Cleveland,  with  languid  interest.— New  York  Sun. 

"  Confound  those  cable  cars  !  "  The  Living 
Picture  shrugged  her  shoulders  in  a  pet.     "They 

have   made   me   late  again  ;    and   here "     She 

hurriedly  reached  for  the  rouge.  "It  takes  me 
fully  an  hour  to  undress  for  my  part !  "  However, 
despite  the  hastened  preparations,  everybody  said 
her  lines  were  perfect, — Puck. 

"  By  gad,"  said  the  colonel,  "  in  spite  of  all  they 
kin  say  agin  Cunnel  Brackinrrdge,  he's  got  this  to 
his  credit :  He  nevah  failed  to  acquit  his  client  in  a 
murder  case."  "  I  think,"  said  the  major,  "that 
if  you  will  look  the  mattah  up,  sah,  you  will  find 
that  all  of  his  clients  have  been  of  the  fust  families, 
sah,  and  why  should  they  not  be  acquitted,  sah  ?  " 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mrs.  Farmer — "You  said  if  I  gave  you  a  break- 
fast you'd  put  in  an  hour's  work  on  that  wood-pile, 
and  you've  done  nothing."  Hungry  Hoke  (deeply 
injured) — "  Nothin',  mum  ?  I've  bin  a-calkerlatin' 
how  many  horse-power  it  'ud  require  ter  saw  dat 
hull  pile,  countin'  two  hundred  teet'  ter  de  saw  an' 
each  toot'  wid  a  muscular  resistance  uv  one  chawer- 
gramme.  Mebbe  yer  don't  know  it,  but  brain- 
work's  de  hardes'  kind  uv  work,  lady." — Judge. 

The  superannuated  base-ball  pitcher  stood  forth 
and  asked  for  a  divorce  from  his  wife  on  the  ground 
that  for  the  past  fourteen  years  she  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  throwing  dishes  at  him.  "  How  is  it 
that  you  complain  of  it  now,  after  having  endured 
it  in  silence  for  fourteen  years  ?  "  asked  the  judge. 
"Why,  you  see,  your  honor,"  replied  the  peti- 
tioner, "  I  find  that  I  am  getting  old  and  clumsy, 
and  unable  to  catch  them  as  I  used  to,  and  of  late 
a  good  many  of  them  have  got  broken  against  the 
wall  or  my  head." — Bazar. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
St££dman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  an  effect- 
ual remedy  for  all  Bronchial  Affections. 


-Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  tea  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


"Wt  WAIN  1     TUU    1U    IKY 

COLDEN  SCEPTRE 

SMOKING  TOBACCO. 

All  the  talk  in  the  world  will  not  convince  you  10 
qniokly  as  a  trial  that  it  is  almost  PEEFECTION.  We 
will  send  on  receipt  of  10c.  a  sample  to  any 
address.  Prices  of  Golden  Sceptre,  1  lb., 
$1.30  ;  M  lb.,  40  cents,  postage  paid.  Cata- 
logue free. 

SURBRUG,  159  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

M.  BLASKOWER  &  CO..  Pacific  Coast  Agents,  225  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


Comfortable  Feet 

Cost  nothing  extra.  Good- 
year Welts  make  comfortable 
feet.  They  are  leather  shoes, 
not  rubber — better  than  hand 
sewed  shoes,  but  cost  less. 
All  dealers  sell  them.         „ 

GOODYEAR   SHOE   MACH'Y  CO.,    BOSTON. 


SHALL  I 
SEND  YOU? 


WHICH  CATALOGUE 

Mandolins.    Violins,    Violin    Music* 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music 
t  Guitars,  Guitar  Music 
Flutes.,  Flute  Music 
"Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas, 
C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


DIA 


S 


FLOE 


Barley  CnstaU, 
Pastry    t  biur. 

Europe. 

pies  Free. 

ertovlfc, N. T..  U.S.A. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR   BALSAM 

Cleanses    and   beautifies  the    halt. 
Promotes     a     luxuriant     growth. 
Never   Fails  to   Bestore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cares  scalp  diseases  &  hair  fulling. 
flic,  and  <L00  at  Druggists 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  orriv  sure  CureiorCornB.  Stops  all  pain.  EnmrreB  com- 
fort to  tie  feet.  Makes  waiting  easy,  locta.  at  Druggist*.  „ 


BOKTESTELXj     cfc    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


J.  F.  Cutler 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 


E.  MARTIN 

t*s    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


VAVWS 

TABULES 


Mr.  A.  P.  St.  John,  a  citizen  of  Oregon, 
Wisconsin,  in  an  interview  bad  with 
D.  E.  Williams,  of  the  Oregon  Observer, 
on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1895,  said  :    "  For 
a  long  time  I  have  been  more  or  less 
troubled  with  dyspepsia.     Having 
considerable  hard  work  to  do,  if  I  followed 
the  cravings  of  my  appetite  it  was  sure 
to  result  in  those  terrible  distressing 
pains  of  the  stomach.    When  in  the 
most  agony  I  would  endeavor  to  obtain 
partial  relief  by  some  '  grandmother  ' 
treatment,  which,  if  of  any  benefit,  was  to 
strengthen  the  imagination  that  the  distress 
was  a  trifle  less.    At  times  I  have  suffered 
intensely.    While  visiting  my  sister  Cora 
I  was  recommended  to  try  Ripans  Tabules, 
which  I  soon  discovered  were  a  blessing 
to  mankind.     Now  I  am  never  without 
them,  and  am  pleased  to  recommend 
them  as  a  Godsend  to  those  troubled 
with  dyspepsia." 

Ripans  Tabules  axe  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  If 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E,  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  T. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 
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Ballot  for 
McKinley. 


On  the  tenth  of  April  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  published 
A  Significant  a  votinS  coupon,  requesting  its  readers  to 
express  their  preference  for  a  Presidential 
candidate,  and  also  on  the  "  paramount 
political  issue."  This  coupon  was  printed  without  any  pre- 
liminary announcement,  in  order  to  prevent  stuffing  the 
ballot  in  favor  of  any  candidate.  It  was  printed  only  for 
one  day.  The  resultant  ballot  is  notable  in  many  regards. 
That  it  is  an  honest  ballot  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  Chronicle's  pet  theories,  free  silver,  is  distanced  by  the 
tariff  in  the  race. 

The  Chronicle  has  expressed  no  particular  preference  as 


yet  for  a  Presidential  nominee.  It  might  be  suspected  of 
leaning  toward  McKinley,  for  the  reason  that  its  business 
and  political  rival,  the  Call,  is  the  organ  of  the  Allison 
boom.  But  if  so,  the  Chronicle  has  made  no  expression  of 
opinion,  and  certainly  has  not  boomed  McKinley.  There- 
fore, the  ballot  may  be  taken  as  an  honest  one,  and  so  we 
believe  it  to  be.  It  represents  and  reflects  the  opinion  of 
the  Republicans  of  the  Pacific  Slope,  because  the  Chronicle 
is  indisputably  the  leading  Republican  paper  on  the  coast 

As  we  write,  the  result  of  the  ballot  is  as  follows  :  Mc- 
Kinley, 672  ;  Allison,  41  ;  Reed,  25  ;  Cullom,  13  ;  Morton, 
7  ;  scattering,  ig — total,  777.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that 
McKinley  is  far  and  away  in  advance  of  all  the  others.  All 
of  them  put  together  poll  only  about  one-ninth  of  McKinley's 
vote.  When  it  is  considered,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
that  there  is  no  McKinley  bureau  here,  no  McKinley  organ, 
and  no  McKinley  managers,  it  may  be  seen  how  spontane- 
ous this  popular  feeling  is.  There  is  no  McKinley  bureau 
in  California — there  is  nothing  but  a  McKinley  boom. 

The  other  phase  of  the  Chronicle  ballot  was  also  striking. 
That  paper  has,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  clung  to  the 
free-silver  idea.  The  Chronicle  has  been  a  high-protection 
paper,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  differed  from  the  Argonaut  in 
putting  the  free-silver  issue  ahead  of  the  tariff  issue.  While 
we  are  politically  in  line  with  the  Chronicle  upon  many 
issues,  we  have  believed  and  persistently  advocated  in  these 
columns  that  protection  is  infinitely  more  important  than 
silver,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  to  California 
as  well.  The  Argonaut  has  been  the  friend  of  silver 
from  the  first  —  more  so  than  many  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  West  who  shout  incessantly  for  silver  and  never  use 
it,  but  confine  themselves  to  greasy  greenbacks.  But,  none 
the  less,  we  have  believed  and  maintained  that  protection  is 
of  far  more  importance  to  the  country  than  is  a  free-silver 
issue.  We  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  state  that  if  a  high 
protective  tariff  were  again  in  force  throughout  this  country, 
the  money  question  would  settle  itself. 

When  the  Argonaut  was  printing  the  long  series  of  in- 
dictments against  the  Democratic  party,  after  that  party  of 
ill-omen  came  into  power,  and  the  crash  of  '93  was  followed 
by  the  panic,  the  penury,  and  the  long  depression  which  still 
endures,  the  Chronicle  took  a  somewhat  optimistic  view  of 
the  situation,  and  talked  brightly  of  free  silver  as  a  panacea 
for  our  ills.  The  Argonaut  has  believed  all  along  that  the 
Chronicle  was  in  error  as  to  the  belief  of  the  people 
upon  this  question,  and  the  ballot  which  it  has  taken 
among  its  own  readers  shows  its  error.  According  to  its 
figures  on  the  "paramount  political  issue,"  the  result  is  as 
follows  :  Tariff,  578  ;  Tariff  and  Silver,  15  ;  Money,  no — 
total,  703.  From  this  it  is  apparent  that  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  Chronicle's  readers  attach  as  much  importance  to 
silver  as  a  paramount  issue  as  they  do  to  the  tariff.  We  are 
glad  to  note  this.  We  agree  with  the  Chronicle's  readers. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  ballot  that  the  readers  of  the 
Chronicle  are  better  informed  than  its  editors. 


An  American 
Bride  for  a 
European  King. 


A  dispatch  states  that  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia  will  arrive  in 
the  United  States  next  month  in  search  of  a 
rich  wife  for  his  son  Alexander,  the  reigning 
monarch.  The  news  comes  through  the 
New  York  Journal,  which  is  not  a  very  trustworthy  channel, 
but  the  intelligence  may  be  true  for  all  that.  There  is  noth- 
ing inherently  improbable  about  it.  Let  it  be  confirmed, 
and  the  flutter  among  the  American  plutocracy  will  extend 
from  Manhattan  Island  to  the  golden  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
It  is  entirely  natural  that  this  scheme  for  replenishing  the 
family  treasure-chest  should  occur  to  King  Milan.  The 
whole  world  knows  that  a  foreigner  has  but  to  bring  a  title 
to  this  title-contemning  republic  in  order  to  enrich  himself, 
with  the  single  condition  that  he  marry  one  of  the  republic's 
daughters.  Since  dukes,  earls,  and  even  counts  and  barons 
have  sold  themselves  at  millions  a  head  in  this  market,  what 
may  not  a  king  reasonably  expect  to  fetch  ?  It  is  true  that 
no  young  woman  in  her  senses  would  care,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  to  have  such  a  man  as  Milan  for  a  father-in- 
law,  or  his  son  for  a  husband,  but  when  it  comes  to  titles  all 


On  the  first  of  May  the  Argonaut  will  remove  . 
from  the  old  offices  which  it  has  occupied  for 
so  many  years— ever  since  l88l — to  new  quarters, 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  grant  avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of  our  present 
location.  There  we  have  taken  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  new  "California  Building" 
erected  by  the  macdonough  estate.  this  is  a 
handsome  modern  building,  with  electric  lights 
and  all  modern  conveniences.  the  floor  which 
we  shall  occupy  contains  some  sixteen  rooms, 
all  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  editorial 
Rooms,  Library,  and  Business  Offices  of  the 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company. 


ordinary  social  and  matrimonial  rules  are  suspended. 
Hence  the  doors  of  the  plutocracy  will  be  thrown  open  to 

■  his  ex-majesty  of  Servia,  should  he  appear,  and  the  mar- 
|  riageable  females  of  the  mansions  of  Mammon  will  be 
I  paraded    before  him   for  his    royal    inspection  and   choice. 

■  He  is  a  blackguard,  to  be  sure,  who,  if  a  private  person, 
•  would  be  refused  admission   to   any  respectable  American's 

house.  When  on  the  throne,  he  revived  the  liveliest  tradi- 
tions of  royal  immorality.  The  money  of  his  subjects  he 
squandered  on  his  own  fleshly  pleasures,  and  his  people,  as 
well  as  his  wife,  revolted.  The  subjects  paid  him  to  lay 
down  the  crown,  and  his  wife  left  him.  For  years  he  has 
been  leading  the  life  of  a  debauchee  and  gambler  in  Paris, 
supported  by  his  former  queen  on  condition  that  he  shall 
keep  away  from  her.  There  is  not  a  more  disreputable  man 
in  Europe. 

So  much  for  the  prospective  father-in-law  of  some  Ameri- 
can millionaire's  daughter.  Alexander,  the  son,  is,  by  all 
accounts,  a  younger  edition  of  his  father.  "  His  majesty  of 
Servia,"  we  are  told,  "  is  one  of  the  most  displeasing  youths 
that  could  be  found  anywhere  from  the  Bosphorus  to  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus.  His  manners  are  coarse  and  brutal  in 
the  extreme."  Yet  are  his  manners  not  out  of  harmony 
with  his  personal  charms,  since  he  possesses  "beetling 
brows,  a  low  forehead,  and  an  almost  bestial  nose  and  jaw." 
The  inner  man  is  reflected  by  the  outward,  for  "the  opin- 
ions which  he  vouchsafes  with  regard  to  women  in  general 
are  characterized  by  an  affectation  of  cynicism  and  disillu- 
sion that  is  revolting."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
could  Alexander  get  a  noble  wife  with  money  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  would  not  turn  toward  the  plebeian 
American  bargain-counter  the  porcine  eyes  with  which 
nature,  deficient  in  respect  for  majesty,  has  endowed  him. 
The  cablegrams  record  that  his  proposals  have  been  re- 
jected in  turn  by  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia  of  Russia,  by 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke  Vladimir,  by  the 
Princess  Sybil  of  Hesse,  by  the  German  empress's  sister 
Feodora,  by  ex-Queen  Mercedes  of  Spain,  and  by  every 
lady  of  rank  to  whom  he  has  applied.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment did  its  best  to  bring  about  a  match  with  Princess 
Anna  of  Montenegro.  His  mother,  Queen  Natalie,  sec- 
onded these  efforts  by  selling  her  estates  in  the  Crimea  and 
Bessarabia  to  strengthen  her  son  financially,  as  Milan  had 
managed  to  extort  from  Alexander  all  the  accumulations  of 
his  minority ;  but  Princess  Anna,  when  it  came  to  the 
point,  could  not  stomach  the  alliance.  "  Indeed,"  say  the 
dispatches,  "the  advances  of  King  Alexander,  when  not 
treated  with  contempt,  have  been  received  almost  as  an  in- 
sult, and,  to  the  dismay  of  his  people,  he  has  had  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  consolidating  his  throne  and  dynasty  by  wedding 
a  royal  princess." 

Clearly,  America  is  the  field  for  Alexander  to  come  wooing 
in.  His  majesty  will  not  be  particular  so  long  as  the  bride 
is  rich.  It  will  be  provided  that  the  king  shall  have  abso- 
lute control  of  the  money  brought  by  the  lady,  of  course, 
and  to  conciliate  European  prejudice,  she  will  be  required  to 
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purchase  a  title  of  nobility   before  wedding  Alexander  and 
ascending  the  throne  with  him  as  Queen  of  Servia. 

Is  it,  in  the  light  of  innumerable  international  marriages, 
to  be  thought  that,  should  Milan  come,  he  will  find  difficulty 
in  bagging  a  wife  and  a  barrel  of  American  dollars  for  his 
son  ?  Would  it  astonish  anybody  to  see  the  wealthiest  fami- 
lies of  the  republic  indecently  shouldering  one  another  in 
the  competitive  rush  for  the  privilege  of  purchasing  the 
goods  offered  ?  The  desire  to  wear  a  title,  irrespective  of 
the  character  of  the  man  by  whom  it  is  borne  and  placed  on 
the  auction-block,  is  usually  imputed  to  the  vanity  of  our 
girls.  That  has  its  part,  of  course,  but  the  girls  are  com- 
monly no  more  eager  for  the  distinction  than  are  their 
parents.  Socially  there  is  nothing  republican  about  Amer- 
ican wealth.  In  prohibiting  native  titles,  we  have  denied  to 
the  ambition  of  the  ostentatious  rich  access  to  social  sum- 
mits which  Europe,  with  a  better  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  provides.  It  is  inevitable,  therefore,  that  when  the 
rich,  who  crave  the  triumphs  to  be  won  in  society,  have 
climbed  all  the  heights  in  the  United  States,  they  should 
yearn  to  scale  the  peaks  of  the  Old  World.  A  title  is  a 
title.  Miss  Gould  and  Miss  Yanderbilt  excited  no  particular 
attention  ;  but  when  one  became  a  countess  and  the  other  a 
duchess,  the  streets  of  the  American  metropolis  were 
jammed  with  the  mobs  that  strove  to  get  a  sight  of  them. 
Man  is  born  a  snob,  and  so  is  woman.  The  virus  runs  low 
as  well  as  high.  Were  King  Alexander  blind  of  an  eye  and 
short  a  leg,  and  imbecile  besides,  instead  of  being  only  a 
depraved  young  man  with  a  simian  forehead,  a  prognathous 
jaw,  of  no  morals,  with  bad  manners,  and  a  member 
of  a  penniless  and  profligate  family,  he  still  could  marry  a 
fortune  in  this  republic.  And  her  majesty,  the  happy  wife 
of  this  husband,  would  be  envied  and  admired  by  countless 
other  American  girls,  and  throw  the  press  of  her  elated 
country  into  spasms  of  pride  and  joy  over  the  nuptials. 

It  is  a  stage  in  the  process  of  social  evolution.  We  are 
still  raw,  still  carrying  on  our  republican  pin-feathers  bits 
of  the  European  shell  from  which  we  were  hatched.  When 
evolution  does  its  complete  work  and  Americans  grow  to  be 
proud  of  being  Americans,  a  future  King  Milan  who  may 
venture  over  on  a  wife-hunting  expedition  for  a  royal  son 
will  not  only  excite  a  continental  smile,  but  incur  serious 
risk  of  being  run  in  as  a  vagrant. 


We  observe  that  Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  has  introduced 
„       „  into  the   United  States  Senate  a  bill  (S.  B. 

Some  Things  v 

for  the  i°32)  entitled  "  A  bill  to  regulate  the  natural 

Senate  to  Do.  [aws  0f  suppiy  and  demand.  This  has 
excited  no  little  comment.  The  United  States  Senate  is 
powerful,  but  is  it  powerful  enough  to  "  regulate  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand "  ?  It  would  seem  that  Senator  Call 
thinks  so. 

But  it  is  evident  that  no  pent-up  Utica  can  contract  the 
Senate's  powers.  We  note  in  the  current  dispatches  that 
Senator  Call  has  laid  a  resolution  before  the  Senate  calling 
upon  the  United  States  Government  to  intervene  in  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  the  American  woman  convicted  of  poison- 
ing her  husband  in  England  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
live  with  her  paramour.  This  will  at  once  strike  the  most 
casual  reader  as  eminently  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  Intervention  in  criminal  trials  in  foreign 
countries  is  part  of  the  duties  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

We  would  suggest  that  another  good  subject  for  the 
United  States  Senate  to  settle  would  be  the  recent  quarrels 
in  Berlin  over  the  sending  of  anonymous  letters,  together 
with  the  series  of  duels  in  which  Count  von  Kotze  has  al- 
ready killed  two  men.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  appoint  a  committee  with  power  to 
summon  witnesses,  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  investigate 
the  question  as  to  who  sent  the  anonymous  letters  to  the 
members  of  the  Berlin  court,  and  ascertain  whether  Von 
Kotze  had  any  right  to  kill  Von  Schrader,  and  if  so,  why. 

Another  matter  into  which  the  United  States  Senate  might 
profitably  inquire  is  the  baptism  of  Baby  Boris  of  Bulgaria. 
It  is  believed  that  Prince  Ferdinand  has  had  the  baby  bap- 
tized by  a  Greek  Catholic  thaumaturgical  theologist  after 
the  rite  had  first  been  performed  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
theological  thaumaturgist.  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  who  was  born 
a  Roman  Catholic,  objects  to  this.  She  thinks  that  the  origi- 
nal Roman  Catholic  theological  thaumaturgy  might  be  injured 
in  some  way  by  the  subsequent  Greek  Catholic  thaumaturgical 
theology.  This  does  not  seem  probable  to  us.  Would  not 
the  effects  of  the  first  rite  soak  in,  thereby  preventing  the 
second  from  having  more  than  a  purely  cutaneous  effect  ? 
But  this  is  an  open  question.  - 

However,  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  some  one,  possibly 
to  Mrs.  Ferdinand,  possibly  to  Baby  Boris,  perhaps  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the  latter  event,  it  is  particu- 
larly and  peculiarly  the  province  of  the  United  States  Senate 
to  settle  it.  That  body  is  so  much  interested  in  protecting 
Roman  Catholic  countries  with  the  bodies  of  Protestant 
Vnited  States  citizens  and  the  money  of  other  Protestant 
United    States    citizens — anybody's   bodies    and    anybody's 


money  except  their  own — that  it  naturally  would  resent  any 
insult  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  de-baptism  of 
Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria.  We  suggest,  therefore,  that  the 
United  States  Senate  take  up  this  question,  and  investigate 
the  right  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  to  baptize  or 
de-baptize  his  own  baby.  If,  after  a  Baptism  Commission 
has  been  appointed,  it  has  been  found  that  Baby  Boris's 
Greek  baptism  is  against  the  Monroe  doctrine,  we  suggest 
that  an  American  fleet  be  sent  to  Bulgaria  to  see  that  the 
baby  is  baptized  over  again  according  to  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic ritual.  Bulgaria  is  an  inland  country,  but  that  makes 
no  difference.  Let  us  send  a  fleet,  any  way.  -May  be  it 
will  do  some  good. 

After  these  and  a  few  other  questions  are  settled,  perhaps 
the  United  States  Senate  can  find  a  little  time  to  pay  some 
attention  to  our  own  tariff,  our  own  currency,  and  our  own 
immigration  problems.  Perhaps,  then,  the  United  States 
Senate  may  find  time  so  to  regulate  the  laws  that  the  present 
depressed  condition  of  business,  the  present  disordered  con- 
dition of  the  finances,  and  the  present  repulsive  flood  of 
immigrants  may  be  checked.  After  it  has  done  all  these 
things,  that  profound  philosopher,  Senator  Call,  and  the 
United  States  Senate,  can  then  take  up  the  question  of 
"regulating  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  demand"  by 
Senate  bills. 

Nothing  more  clearly  demonstrates  the  existence  of  Satan 
A  Miraculous  anc^  n's  malign  power  to  blind  his  victims 
House-  to  the  truth  than  the   obstinate  disbelief  of 

Moving.  tne  educated   in  the  supernatural.     "  Mira- 

cles," wrote  Renan,  "  are  things  which  never  happen,"  and 
that  atrocious  definition  is  doubtless  accepted  as  satisfactory 
by  the  great  multitudes  of  modern  men  who  have  fallen  un- 
der the  influence  of  science,  which  is  not  from  on  high. 
"  Only  credulous  people,"  Renan  added,  "  think  they  see 
miracles  ;  you  can  not  cite  a  single  one  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  competent  to  give  a  clear 
account  of  it."  No  doubt,  President  Jordan,  of  Stanford, 
Professor  Le  Conte,  of  Berkeley,  and  all  the  hordes  of 
learned  men  to  whom  the  higher  education  of  the  young  in 
this  country  is  intrusted,  will  subscribe  to  this  destructive 
dictum,  and  concur  with  the  French  rationalist  when  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  In  the  very  fact  that  one  admits  the  supernatural,  he  is  so  far 
outside  the  province  of  science  ;  he  accepts  an  explanation  which  is 
aon-scientinc,  an  explanation  which  is  set  aside  by  the  astronomer, 
the  physicist,  the  chemist,  the  geologist,  the  physiologist — one  which 
the  historian  also  must  set  aside.  We  reject  the  supernatural  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  reject  the  existence  of  centaurs  and  hippogriffs  ; 
and  this  reason  is  that  nobody  has  ever  seen  them." 

Fortunately  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind,  it  is 
easy  to  sweep  aside  this  specious  reasoning,  this  crafty 
appeal  to  common  sense,  and  properly  to  rebuke  the  gross 
presumption  of  the  carnal  mind.  The  Argonaut  has  been 
put  in  possession  of  irrefragable  proof  of  the  reality  of  at 
least  one  miracle.  It  comes  in  the  shape  of  a  pamphlet 
from  the  press  of  Eusebe  Senecal  &  Fils,  printers,  20  St. 
Vincent  Street,  Montreal,  the  same  being  issued  at  the  in- 
stance and  under  the  official  approval  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  title  of  this  equally  precious  and 
timely  pamphlet  is  "  The  Miraculous  Translation  of  the 
House  of  the  Holy  Virgin  from  Nazareth  to  Loretto,  in 
1294."  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  publication  is  to  let 
the  faithful  of  Canada  know  that  a  fac-simile  of  the  former 
residence  of  the  Holy  Family  is  now  on  exhibition,  for  a 
small  fee,  "  in  the  aerial  chapel  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady 
of  Bonsecours,"  Montreal.  We  learn  from  the  pamphlet 
facts  not  to  have  been  acquainted  with  which  was  disgrace- 
ful in  a  scholar  of  Ernest  Renan's  pretensions.  That  he 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  them  is  the  more  remarkable 
since  everybody  who  has  dipped  into  the  copious  literature 
of  the  miracle  department  of  the  church  has  been  put  in 
possession  of  them. 

The  miracle  which  the  Montreal  pamphlet  re-celebrates 
occurred  in  1291.  The  house  of  the  Holy  Family  was  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Saracen 
infidels,  and  on  the  night  of  May  10th  (observe  the  definite 
date)  "  it  was  miraculously  raised  from  its  foundations  and 
transported  by  angels  into  Dalmatia."  Now  for  the  wit- 
nesses :  "  Early  in  the  morning  some  peasants  of  that  place 
discovered  on  a  small  hill  a  house  without  foundations,  which 
they  knew  had  not  been  there  before."  Though  neither  the 
names  nor  reputations  for  veracity  of  these  peasants  have 
come  down  to  us,  it  is  manifestly  preposterous  to  say  that 
they  imagined  they  saw  so  substantial  an  object  as  a  house. 
0.  E.  D.  Demonstration  is  piled  on  demonstration  :  "  The 
astonishment  of  the  peasants  was  increased  upon  beholding 
the  next  day  their  venerable  bishop,  who  had  come  to  visit 
the  wonder,  and  who  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for  the 
space  of  three  years  with  an  incurable  malady.  To  prove 
the  truth  of  this  apparition,  Our  Lady  had  appeared  to 
him  and  restored  him  to  health."  It  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  these  details  "produced  the  liveliest  emotions 
of    gratitude    in    Dalmatia."      To    cut    the    last    inch    of 


ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  possible  doubter, 
"the  governor  of  Dalmatia,  Nicolas  Frangipanni,"  after 
whom,  on  the  principle  of  contraries,  a  sweet  perfume 
has  been  named,  "  and  the  Emperor  Rodolph  de  Habs- 
bourg  ordained  that  a  committee  of  wise  and  prudent  men 
should  visit  the  site  of  the  Holy  House  in  Palestine," 
and  there  institute  inquiries.  As  any  one  familiar  with  sacred 
history  might  have  anticipated,  they  found  that  "the  house 
had  been  missed  on  the  very  morning  it  had  appeared  in 
Dalmatia."  The  angels  had  not  finished  their  job  of  house- 
moving,  however,  but  only  paused  in  Dalmatia  to  take  a 
rest,  for,  "on  the  night  of  December  10,  1294"  (once  more 
observe  the  convincing  particularity  of  the  date),  "  the  house 
again  disappeared.  Transported  by  angels  across  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  it  was  deposited  in  the  woods,  near  the  city  of 
Recanati."  Some  Italian  shepherds  were  the  witnesses  this 
time,  and  the  series  of  prodigies  that  ensued  in  and  about 
the  Holy  House  served  to  confound  the  skeptic  utterly.  On 
the  seventh  of  September,  1295,  the  hard-worked  angels 
compleled  their  coniract  by  raising  the  structure  again  and 
carrying  it  through  the  air  to  Loretto,  Italy.  There  it  has 
remained  ever  since.  "  It  is  placed  upon  the  ground  with- 
out foundations,  just  as  the  angels  set  it  there  six  hundred 
years  ago."     And  it  has  not  decayed  a  particle. 

In  the  face  of  history  such  as  this — history  authenticated 
by  the  solemn  authority  of  the  Church  of  Rome — it  is  hard 
to  square  with  the  hypothesis  of  their  sanity  the  refusal 
of  modern  rationalists  to  admit  the  reality  of  miracles. 
A  priori  argumentation  like  that  of  Renan  will  not  answer. 
We  have  here  a  plain  question  of  historic  fact  to  deal  with. 

One  of  the  depressing  indications  of  the  end  of  depression 
CongresS1onal  is  the  revival  °f  foreign  immigration.  We 
Sympathy  for  Ro-  note  by  the  dispatches  that  immigrants  by 
man  Catholics.  tne  thousands  are  arriving  at  New  York 
from  Southern  Europe.  In  two  days  of  last  week,  over  . 
2,500  Italian  immigrants  arrived,  and  more  than  15,000/ 
have  arrived  in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  United  States 
Immigration  Commissioner  states  that  he  has  information 
that  15,000  more  are  booked  to  sail  from  Naples.  The 
steamer  Bolivia,  which  arrived  on  April  12th,  brought  1,3761 
Italian  immigrants,  600  of  whom  were  detained  at  Ellis 
Island  as  being  practically  penniless  and  liable  to  become  a 
charge  upon  the  community.  The  steamer  Alesia  arrived 
on  the  same  day  with  1,064  Italian  immigrants  ;  these  also 
are  mostly  paupers.  Dr.  Senner,  the  physician  in  charge, 
says  that  the  condition  of  the  immigrants  is  appalling,  and 
that,  under  the  law,  only  a  small  percentage  may  land.  But 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  enforce  the  law.  Only  last  week  a 
score  of  Sicilian  ruffians,  who  were  detained  on  Ellis  Island, 
made  an  attack  upon  the  attendants.  Fortunately  they  were 
restrained,  but  there  is  not  an  adequate  force  for  the  deten- 
tion and  guarding  of  these  half-civilized  Dagos.  The  com- 
missioner of  immigration  is  discouraged,  as  he  has  not 
enough  men  for  the  proper  carrying  out  of  the  law,  and 
although  he  continues  to  importune  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington for  additional  assistance,  Congress  fails  to  appropriate 
money  for  that  purpose. 

What  words  can  be  found  strong  enough  to  express  scorn 
for  the  war-gabbling  rabble  now  at  Washington,  which  has 
spent  three  months  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  foreign 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  while  it  neglects  the  affairs  of 
its  own  ;  which  enthusiastically  engages  in  legislation  de- 
signed to  assist  foreign  Roman  Catholic  countries,  while  it 
refuses  to  enact  legislation  designed  to  protect  this  country 
from  ignorant  and  vicious  Roman  Catholic  immigrants  ; 
which  will  appropriate  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to 
settle  the  disputed  boundaries  of  a  petty  Roman  Catholic 
country  like  Venezuela,  but  will  not  appropriate  money  to 
pay  the  very  hire  of  the  warders  who  stand  at  our  country's 
gates,  trying  vainly  to  keep  out  at  least  the  lame,  the  blind, 
the  halt,  the  diseased,  the  pauper,  and  the  criminal  part  of 
the  wave  of  squalid  and  filthy  Roman  Catholic  immigration 
now  pouring  in  upon  us  from  Italy? 

Perhaps  the  members  of  the  present  Congress  think  that 
the  roll-call  upon  assisting  these  foreign  Roman  Catholic 
tribes  and  neglecting  their  own  country  will  constitute  a 
"  roll  of  honor."  It  will  not.  But  they  may  be  sure  of  oni 
thing — that  the  roll-call  will  be  carefully  preserved.  The 
American  Protective  Association  is  already  taking  a  marked 
interest  in  the  matter.  We  do  not  think  that  the  votes  ol 
our  Cuban  congressmen  on  these  questions  will  be  as  useful 
in  aiding  their  reelection  this  fall  as  they  seem  to  think. 
Before  the  American  people  get  through  with  them,  thi 
"  roll  of  honor  "  may  work  the  other  way.  It  may  yet  be 
a  "roll  of  dishonor." 
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An  interesting  statement  has  lately  been  made  that  the  edi  1 

„       „  torials  of  the  London   Daily  Xews  durinj 

Have  Women  j 

Elevated  the  American  Civil  War  on  the  subject  o  I 

Journalism?  tnat  conflict  were   written  by  Harriet  Mar 

tineau.     The  News  was  about  the  only  leading  London  jour 
nal  which  was  friendly  to  us  in  those  dark  days.     It  is  prob 
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able  that,  thirty  years  ago,  had  it  been  known  that  those 
strong  and  sympathetic  articles  were  the  work  of  a  woman, 
their  influence  would  have  been  greatly  reduced.  Appearing 
unsigned  as  the  views  of  a  prominent  English  newspaper, 
their  anonymity  gave  them  weight  and  force.  The  world, 
thirty  years  back,  was  not  used,  as  it  is  now,  to  the  appear- 
ance of  women  in  fields  which  by  tradition  are  masculine. 

The  paragraph  has  caused  a  good  deal  of  pride  to  the 
New  Woman,  though  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Harriet  Martineau 
never  thought  of  her  when  she  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
Union  in  a  hostile  environment.  But  the  New  Woman  cares 
nothing  for  that.  There  is  exultation  because  this  English 
"woman  in  journalism"  performed  so  important  a  part  in 
the  affairs  of  nations,  and  the  inference  the  New  Woman 
expects  us  to  draw  seemingly  is  that  all  females  in  journal- 
ism are  entitled  to  esteem  on  Harriet  Martineau's  account. 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Martineau  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
being  typical.  It  is  an  equally  strange  and  regrettable  fact 
that  one  of  the  most  potent  instrumentalities  for  the  degra- 
dation of  modern  daily  journalism  has  been  the  female  jour- 
nalist. Merchandise  has  been  made  of  her  sex,  and  her 
flagrant  participation  in  the  "foul  and  frantic"  sensational- 
ism which  makes  the  "  great  daily  "  revolting  is  a  matter 
for  shame,  and  not  for  pride.  Of  course  there  are  women 
journalists  who  honor  their  calling,  but  these  earn  no  part 
of  their  incomes  by  disgracing  themselves.  It  is  the  sensa- 
tional female  reporter  who  signs  her  productions  who  has 
become  disagreeably  noticeable  in  recent  years — the  imi- 
tators of  "  Nellie  Bly,"  of  the  New  York  World — the  fe- 
male who  is  sent  to  do  startling  things  that  would  not  be  start- 
ling were  they  done  by  a  man.  The  interest  in  such  work  is 
obviously  not  clean.  A  woman  whose  triumph  in  journalism 
is  that  she  escapes  alive  with  her  item,  her  virtue,  and  her 
pencil,  is  scarcely  a  Martineau,  and  not,  we  should  say,  a 
heroine  over  whom  even  a  New  Woman,  if  at  all  thoughtful, 
can  rejoice. 

Most  of  the  women  in  American  journalism  to-day  can 
plead  but  one  excuse  that  charity  will  accept  in  extenuation 
of  the  odious  functions  which  they  discharge — the  excuse  of 
necessity.  For  those  who  take  a  pleasure  in  their  toil,  who 
seem  to  be  intoxicated  by  the  perils  they  front,  to  be  de- 
lighted with  their  own  impudence,  swagger,  and  brazen  bold- 
ness— and  thise  are  in  the  majority — there  may  be  pity 
felt,  if  one  is  so  generously  constituted  as  to  have  room  for 
any  other  sentiment  than  aversion.  The  female  reporter  of 
this  variety  deems  her  skirts  the  equivalent  of  a  license 
which  privileges  her  to  intrude  where  a  male  reporter  would 
not,  out  of  respect  for  the  probability  of  being  kicked.  She 
is  often  made  use  of  to  go  to  places  where  men  can  not  go, 
to  report  things  that  men  would  not  be  allowed  to  report.  A 
local  illustration  occurs  :  A  game  of  basket-ball  was  re- 
cently played  by  the  girl  students  of  the  Stanford  and  State 
universities.  It  was  intended  that  only  ladies  should  be 
spectators.  This  should  have  shut  out  the  newspapers,  but 
all  the  dailies  are  supplied  with  "  women  in  journalism." 
Female  reporters  and  female  artists  crowded  their  way  in, 
with  the  public  result  that  on  the  day  following  the  San 
Francisco  newspapers  rioted  in  "spirited"  descriptions, 
which  could  not  but  have  been  intensely  mortifying  to  the 
girl  students  and  their  families,  and  also  in  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  players  in  their  bloomers  and  attitudes  as 
far  from  maidenly  as  the  female  artists  could  make  them. 
The  female  in  journalism  knows  what  is  expected  of  her, 
and  she  is  not  squeamish  about  meeting  the  demand.  She 
has  no  more  regard  for  the  modesty  of  other  women  than 
she  has  for  her  own.  It  is  only  the  truth  to  say  that  most 
of  the  salacious  slyff  about  women  which  appears  in  the 
daily  press  is  from  the  pens  of  female  reporters.  Their  sex 
seems  to  be  forever  present  in  their  minds,  which  is  not 
wonderful,  considering  the  nature  of  the  assignments  that 
are  given  them.  The  editor  is  as  acutely  conscious  of  their 
sex  as  they  are,  and  has  a  very  distinct  estimate  of  its 
market  value  in  journalism.  Hence  it  comes  that  much  of 
what  the  female  reporter  produces  for  print  has  a  feeble 
nastiness,  a  flabby  prurience  about  it,  which  renders  it 
odious  to  healthy-minded  men  and  women. 

The  woman  in  journalism  is  presumably  the  advance 
guard  of  the  woman  in  politics.  The  latter,  we  are  assured, 
is,  by  the  mysterious  power  of  her  femininity,  to  purify  our 
campaigns  and  election  methods  and  to  elevate  our  public 
life.  Just  by  what  process  this  is  to  be  done  is  not  explained. 
Because  woman  is  the  highest  influence  of  the  home,  it  is 
assumed  that  when  she  is  taken  out  of  the  home  the  influence 
will  continue  and  expand  so  as  to  embrace  her  wider  sphere. 
Possibly  ;  but  if  this  is  to  be  true  of  woman  in  politics,  why 
has  it  not  been  true  of  woman  in  journalism  ?  The  news- 
paper office  instead  of  being  brought  under  woman's  refining 
power  by  her  admission  to  it  seems  to  deprive  her  not  only 
of  that  power,  but  to  rob  her  of  the  wish  to  possess  it.  If 
the  tribe  of  "  Kitty  Keeneye,"  "  Nellie  Bly,"  and  "  Giddy 
Gladys,"  who  outnumber  the  Harriet  Martineaus  as  male 
writers  of  the  ordinary  sort   outnumber  the  Greeleys  and 
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Danas,  are  what  the  New  Woman  has  to  offer  us  in  jour- 
nalism, we  prefer  to  pause  before  welcoming  what  she  is 
likely  to  give  us  in  politics. 

At   last  the   many  rumors  concerning  the  hostility  of   the 
i  McK[NLEV  American    Protective     Association    toward 

McKinley  have  crystallized  into  concrete 
form.  It  reminds  one  of  the  parable  of 
the  mountain  in  labor.  The  accusations  formulated  against 
McKinley  are  so  trivial  that  they  will  produce  a  revulsion  in 
the  minds  of  most  members  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  in  his  favor.  The  accusations  summed  up 
amount  to  this  :  that  McKinley,  when  governor  of  Ohio, 
refused  to  appoint  one  J.  K.  Printer,  a  Mason  and  an 
A.  P.  A.,  to  an  office  held  by  one  Cavanagh,  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic Irishman  ;  that  McKinley,  when  governor,  refused 
to  appoint  one  W.  W.  Lanning  as  district  oil  inspector,  al- 
though Lanning  was  a  prominent  A.  P.  A.  ;  that  McKinley 
once  staled  that  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  ;  and  lastly,  that  McKinley  has  never, 
by. any  word  or  act,  shown  any  sympathy  with  the  Ameri- 
can Protective  Association.  These  charges  are  all  formu- 
lated in  a  circular  coming  from  the  Ohio  branch  of  the 
American  Protective  Association,  and  it  is  apparently  fos- 
tered by  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Advisory 
Board  of  the  American  Protective  Association.  The  circu- 
lar of  the  Ohio  State  president  closes  with  the  remark  that 
"  McKinley's  sins  are  those  of  omission  rather  than  those 
of  commission." 

That  is  very  evident.  Is  it  possible  that  this  is  all  the 
case  the  American  Protective  Association  has  against  Mc- 
Kinley ?  If  so,  it  had  better  never  have  made  the  accusa- 
tions, or,  if  made,  should  never  have  tried  to  back  them  up. 
Whether  a  man  belongs  to  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation or  not,  he  can  not  but  be  struck  with  the  puerility  of 
these  accusations.  There  is  nothing  in  them  that  could 
make  any  sensible  member  of  the  order  vote  against  Mc- 
Kinley, and  the  evidence  of  hostility  which  impregnates  it 
would  be  calculated  to  drive  a  good  many  Democratic  and 
Roman  Catholic  voters  into  the  Republican  camp. 

The  Ohio  branch  of  the  American  Protective  Association 

may    as    well   understand    that   the  rest  of  the  association 

throughout  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  allow  their 

petty  faction  fights  for  local  patronage  to  affect  the  interests 

and  aims  of  the  order  throughout  the  Union.     Ohio  is  a  big 

State,  but  it  does  not   run  the   United  States.     Neither  can 

the  Ohio  branch  of  the  American  Protective  Association  run 

the  entire  order.     It  would  be  "as   fitting  for  a  ward  club  in 

I  Cincinnati  to  attempt  to  say  to  the  Republican  party  of  the 

;  United  States  how  it  should  act  in  a  given  juncture,  as  for  a 

'  branch  of  the  American    Protective  Association   in  Ohio  to 

tell  the  entire  order  whether  it  should  or  should  not  oppose 

a  Presidential  candidate. 

Other  charges  made  against  McKinley  are  that  his  business 
and  political  friend,  Mark  Hanna,  and  his  private  secretary, 
Boyle,   are    Roman   Catholics.     Both  of  these    charges  are 
I  false.     Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  Methodists. 

Since  we  have  given  publicity  to  all  these  dark  and  damn- 
ing accusations   against   McKinley  made  by  the  American 
Protective  Association,  it  is   only  fair  to  say,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  McKinley's  Americanism  is  beyond  cavil.     He  is 
a    member    of    the    Methodist   Episcopal   Church,   and  his 
ancestors  on   both  sides  have  been  Protestant  for  genera- 
|  tions.     He   is  one   of  the  trustees  of  the    First    Methodist 
j  Episcopal  Church  of  Canton,  Ohio.     He  is   a   Freemason, 
'  a  comrade  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  a  member 
1  of  the  Veteran  Union  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
;  tion,  and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.     That  sounds  like 
i  a  pretty  straight  record.     If  McKinley  is  not  a  good  enough 
American  for  the  members  of  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
1  ciation  of  Ohio,  we  think  he  is  a  good  enough  American  for 
the  rest  of  the  order  throughout  the  Union. 


Free  Sieve 
Waning  in 
the  West. 


The  movement  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  present  monetary 
standard  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be 
getting  further  West.  Minnesota  declared 
in  its  recent  convention  against  free  silver 
coinage.  Oregon  declared  against  free  silver  coinage. 
Now  we  observe  that  North  Dakota,  in  its  convention  held 
on  the  fifteenth  of  April,  also  declared  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  saying  :  "  We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  any 
scheme  that  will  give  to  the  country  a  depreciated  or  de- 
based currency.  We  favor  the  use  of  silver  as  currency, 
but  to  the  extent  only  and  under  such  restrictions  as  its 
parity  with  gold  can  be  maintained.  We  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  until  it 
can  be  arranged  by  international  agreement."  On  the 
same  day  the  Republican  convention  of  Nebraska  passed 
this  financial  plank  :  "  We  pledge  ourselves  in  advance 
to  the  platform  of  the  forthcoming  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  believing  that  it  will  declare  against  the 
free  and    unlimited  coinage   of   silver  and  for    a   currency 


of  gold,  silver,  and  paper  'as  sound  as  the  government  and 
as  untarnished  as  its  honor.'  "  There  remain  now  only  the 
silver-producing  States  which  are  wedded  to  the  free  and 
unlimited  silver-coinage  idea.  Not  an  ounce  of  silver  is 
produced  in  California.  This  State  has  always  been  a  gold- 
producing  State,  and  has  had  a  specific  contract  law  on  its 
statute-books  for  thirty-three  years,  by  which  gold  is  made 
the  standard.  Nearly  all  the  other  States  in  the  West  are 
getting  away  from  the  free-silver  idea.  California  is  about 
to  hold  her  State  convention.  She  produces  no  silver.  She 
is  a  gold-producing  State.  Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  were 
time  that  California  were  getting  in  out  of  the  wet? 

There  is  much  speculation  throughout  the  country  as  to 
Effect  of  the  what  the  effect  of  the  campaign  will  be 
Campaign  on  on  business.  A  movement  was  made  in 
Business.  favor  of  shortening  the  campaign  by  hold- 

ing the  national  conventions  at  a  later  period  than  usual. 
This,  however,  failed.  The  condition  of  trade  has  been 
such  that  business  men  have  been  in  a  somewhat  timorous 
frame  of  mind  regarding  the  campaign. 

Last  fall  the  slight  revival  of  trade  caused  the  optimistic 
throughout  the  country  to  believe  that  the  long  depression 
was  over  and  that  a  revival  in  trade  might  be  looked  for. 
But  the  Venezuelan  message  of  Cleveland  on  the  eighteenth 
of  December,  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital, 
the  subsequent  slump  in  the  New  York  stock  market,  the 
general  disturbance  of  values  which  followed,  and  coming 
upon  the  heels  of  that  the  Cuban  complications  and  the 
threats  of  war  from  our  jingo  senators — all  these  causes 
coming  together  crushed  the  slight  business  revival  in  its 
incipiency.  Everything  was  flattened  out,  and  the  spring 
trade,  which  had  been  looked  forward  to  with  much  hope,  is 
duller  than  that  of  last  year. 

By  looking  over  the  trade  papers,  it  is  evident  that  no  im- 
provement can  be  reported  in  the  volume  of  business  this 
spring.  It  is  less  rather  than  larger  than  that  of  a  year 
ago.  Collections  are  backward  all  over  the  country. 
The  dry-goods  market  is  in  an  unsatisfactory  condition. 
Staple  cottons  accumulate  in  spite  of  lower  prices.  Wool 
shows  a  declining  tendency,  and  woolen  mills  are  suffering 
from  lack  of  orders.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  hides. 
Gold  exports  have  begun  again,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
Cleveland  bond  accumulations  will  soon  disappear.  This 
also  causes  uneasiness.  Although  the  Treasury  reserve  is 
now  $128,000,000  against  $98,000,000  a  year  ago,  the  gold 
drain  has  already  begun,  and  Cleveland  will  have  to  start  his 
bond-borrowing  again.  The  New  York  stock  market  is 
dull  and  money  rates  are  high,  not  because  of  lack  of  funds, 
but  on  account  of  the  general  want  of  confidence.  Even 
government  bonds,  4's  of  1925,  are  selling  on  a  three  and 
one-eighth  per  cent,  basis. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  present  situation  is  the  recent 
failure  of  New  York  city  to  place  over  $4,000,000  of  its 
own  three-per-cent.  gold  bonds.  Bids  of  only  $175,500 
were  received.  It  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  note 
this  Democratic  city  forced  to  hawk  its  bonds  unsuccess- 
fully, owing  to  a  financial  depression  brought  about  by  the 
Democratic  administration  which  it  has  done  so  much  to 
maintain. 

The  record  of  business  failures  for  the  first  quarter  of 
the  year  is  not  encouraging.  In  1896  the  failures  for  the 
first  three  months  aggregate  $57,425,135,  as  against  $47,- 
813,683  for  the  corresponding  three  months  of  last  year. 
The  number  of  failures  in  the  first  three  months  of  1896 
was  4,031,  as  against  3,802  last  year.  This  is  an  increase 
of  nearly  $10,000,000  in  liabilities  over  last  year.  The 
trade  papers  seem  to  think  that  the  wrecks  of  the  last  two 
months  are  due  to  the  disturbance  in  trade  caused  by  the 
jingo  congressional  policy.  The  bank  clearances  in  all  the 
leading  cities  have  decreased  about  ten  per  cent,  in  the  last 
month,  compared  with  a  similar  period  of  last  year. 

This  is  a  plain  statement  of  the  business  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  country.  However,  everything  being 
down  to  rock  bottom  already,  it  is  not  apparent  how  the 
Presidential  campaign  can  hurt  business.  There  can  be  no 
uncertainty  in  business  circles  over  the  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion. Even  dyed-in-the-wool  Democrats  confess  that  they 
have  not  the  ghost  of  a  show.  It  is  admitted  on  every 
hand  that  the  Republicans  will  carry  the  day.  The  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  on  the  tariff  is  so  well  known  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  result  of  the  campaign  should  be 
doubtful.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  Republicans  will 
be  successful,  and  that  if  successful,  they  will  return  to  a 
higher  protective  tariff  than  the  one  that  now  exists. 
Business  men  may  look  forward  to  such  conditions  with 
certainty.  We  freely  confess  that  we  do  not  expect  to 
see  any  revival  in  business,  however,  until  the  Democrats 
are  driven  from  power,  and  probably  not  then  for  some 
time,  because  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Republican  party 
in  a  few  months  to  repair  the  ruin  that  has  been  wrought  by 
the  Democrats  in  four  years. 
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APRIL   20,  1896. 


ON    THE    VIEJAS    GRADE. 


A  Wild  Ride  and  an  Interrupted  Elopement  in  Southern  California. 


At  the  foot  of  the  Viejas  grade,  a  small  canon  pierces  the 
rugged  mountain-side  and,  watered  by  generous  springs, 
offers  some  ten  acres  or  more  of  perennial  pasturage.  Bob 
Jennings  knew  the  spot  when  land  was  so  plenty  in  Southern 
California  that  no  one  thought  of  taking  up  a  government 
claim  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fertile  acres.  He  had  lain  there 
many  a  moonlight  night,  behind  a  fallen  pine,  wailing  for  a 
shot  at  one  of  the  many  deer  whose  sharp  hoof-prints  dinted 
the  soft  bottom  everywhere.  But  that  was  long  ago,  when 
his  father  was  about  the  only  settler  between  Julian  and 
Campo. 

Bob  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal  since  then 
with  unvarying  ill-luck,  until  at  last  he  had  been  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  Valid  de  las  Viejas  and  preempt  a  quarter-section 
which  included  the  little  canon.  Not  that  Bob  depended  for 
his  livelihood  upon  this  limited  oasis  in  the  desert  of  cactus 
and  sage-brush.  The  freighters,  teaming  machinery,  and 
stores  to  the  Julian  mines  usually  made  the  foot  of  the  grade 
about  sunset  and  camped  there  over  night  before  making  the 
tedious  ascent. 

Bob,  with  an  eye  to  business,  ran  a  wire  fence  around  the 
bit  of  pasture,  inclosing  the  springs  as  well,  put  a  watering- 
trough  by  the  road-side,  and  built  his  rough  shanty  with  a 
snug  barroom  in  front.  Then  he  sat  down  and  awaited  de- 
velopments, which  were  immediate  and,  for  a  time,  satisfac- 
tory. The  teamsters  still  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Viejas 
grade,  but  Bob  supplied  the  liquid  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast. 

For  a  time  "  Bob's  Hotel  "  prospered.  He  even  added  a 
small  stock  of  merchandise,  and  beguiled  the  easy-going 
teamsters  of  many  a  "  two-bit  piece "  for  needless  knick- 
knacks.  Eut  his  chief  source  of  revenue  came  to  be  a  cer- 
tain green-covered  table  which  he  established  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner near  the  bar.  Here  he  was  ready  to  meet  all  comers  at 
their  own  game — himself,  however,  giving  the  preference  to 
poker. 

It  was  this  green  table  that  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  At 
its  first  appearance,  Bob's  wife,  who  was  not  so  meek  in 
those  days,  being  a  bride  and  not  yet  fallen  completely  un- 
der the  brutal  dominance  of  her  lord  and  master,  protested 
vigorously.  Bob  merely  laughed  at  first,  then  swore,  and 
finally  struck  her  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  blows  that 
punctuated,  as  it  were,  her  unhappy  life.  Mary  Jane  pro- 
tested no  more,  but  nursed  a  sullen  anger  which  fast  grew 
to  hatred. 

She  was  glad  when  Sim  Britton  opened  a  rival  establish- 
ment half  a  mile  farther  down  the  valley  ;  glad,  although 
the  growing  preference  for  the  new  hostelry  meant  increased 
ill-treatment  for  herself.  The  loss  of  income,  which  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  Bob,  did  not  affect  her.  In  the 
flushest  times,  Bob  was  never  generous,  even  with  "  the 
boys,"  much  less  with  his  wife. 

As  his  business  waned,  Bob  took  to  drinking  heavily 
and  grew  more  and  more  quarrelsome.  Fights  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  rude  bar-room,  and  one  night 
Bob  killed  a  man.  "Self-defense"  was  the  verdict  brought 
in  by  the  coroner's  jury  ;  but  men  shunned  the  place  more 
and  more  until  at  last  only  the  toughest,  unwelcome  at  the  new 
hostelry  congregated  about  the  green  cloth  at  Bob's  place. 
Nothing  short  of  the  total  desertion  of  his  saloon,  which 
seemed  imminent,  kept  him  from  driving  even  these  rude 
customers  away  by  his  savage  bearing. 

Of  all  the  old  habitues  of  the  place  but  one  remained, 
whose  presence  was  not  distasteful  to  Mary  Jane.  Jack 
Rainey,  head  vaguero  on  the  Cutter  ranch,  known  far  and 
wide  as  "  the  whitest  man  in  the  county,"  rough  rider,  dead 
shot,  and  "bronco-buster,"  used  to  drop  in  for  an  occa- 
sional game  of  "draw."  Often,  too,  he  alighted  at  the 
dreary  little  saloon  at  odd  hours  of  the  day,  and,  if  Bob 
were  not  at  home,  remained  to  chat  with  the  sad-eyed 
woman,  for  whom  all  the  boys  had  a  tender  spot  in  their 
rough  hearts. 

More  than  one  man  had  remonstrated  with  Bob  about  his 
treatment  of  his  woman.  The  man  Bob  killed  had  done  so. 
. :•.  1  always  resented  these  intrusions  into  his  domestic 
affairs,  often  with  violence,  and  none  but  Jack  t'aineyhad 
ever  saved  the  girl  an  iota  of  the  rigor  with  which  Jennings 
■    ■     ■■.  .     -    - 

Jack  had  been  in  the  bar-room  one  night  when,  by  some 
unfortunate  slip  in  handing  the  tyrant  his  pipe,  Mary  Jane 
had  scattered  upon  the  tabic-,  face  up,  the  straight  flush  with 
be  </a*aboBl  te  capture  the  last  dollars  of  a  young 
Irishman  whom  he  was  initiating  into  the  mysteries  of 
"freeze-out."  With  an  oath,  Jennings  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  made  as  if  to  strike  the  woman. 

Jack   Barney's  eyes  had  a  bad  look  in  them  as,  in  his 

"  Bob,  ef  ye  strike  that  woman,  I'll  kill  ye." 
Bob  looked  at  Rainey  savagely,  but  the  two  men   knew 
-.  and,  with   a  second  oath,  Jennings  seated  him- 
self and   demanded  a  new  deal.     Mary  Jane  always  liked 
r  that,  and   looked  forward   to   his   occasional 
visits  as  the  only  bright  spots  in  her  dreary  life.     She  hated 
Jennings  with   a  dull,  helpless  bitterness  ;  she  liked  Rainey 
in  the  same  hopeless  fashion.     She  was  cowed,  dejected, 
broken — and  at  twenty-five. 

'-.  day  as  she  stood  on  the  rough  piazza  of  the  saloon, 

:;  wistfully  out  over  the  valley,  a  full  sense  of  her  deso- 

eemed  to  fall  upon  her  like  a  blight.     The  familiar 

-y,  seen  through  her  sad,  tearless  eyes,  seemed  strange 

and  mist-like,  as  in  a  dream.     Voices  shouted  in  her  ears 

the  loud  ribaldry  •.'.  loon,  yet  she  knew  the  place  was 

tenantless.  lob   »aj  gone,  with  rifle  and  dogs,  hav- 

ta  •en  a  hankering  for    fresh    venison.     She  hoped  he 

would  not  come  back.     She  wondered  why  some  streak  of 

luck  did  not  set  her  free — a  chance  shot,  a  snake  bite,  a  fall 

into  some  gulcb,  anything  to  rid  her  of  this  man.     But,  no  ; 

luck  never  came  her  way.     With  the  night   Bob  would  re- 


turn, and  her  old  life  of  bondage  run  on  as  before.  She 
shuddered,  although  the  warm  sun  lay  lovingly  upon  her. 

"  I  can't  slan'  it,"  she  muttered.  "  I've  got  ter  the  end  o' 
my  rope.  Bob's  hit  me  the  last  lick.  Life  ain't  been  sweet 
ter  me  since  I  married  him,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  end  it  all." 

Fired  by  a  sudden  determination,  she  turned  and  went 
into  the  saloon.  She  knew  there  was  a  loaded  revolver  be- 
hind the  bar.  Bob  had  threatened  her  with  it  more  than 
Gnce.  and  she  had  dared  him  to  shoot.  Well,  she  would 
save  him  the  trouble.  She  passed  behind  the  bar  and  groped 
among  the  bottles  on  the  shelf  beneath.  Had  Bob  taken 
the  gun  with  him  ?     No — her  fingers  touched  the  cold  metal. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  and  the  quick  hoof-beats  of 
trotting  horses.  Some  one  was  driving  up  from  the  valley. 
She  must  wait  until  they  passed,  for  she  wanted  to  say  a  bit 
of  a  prayer  before  she  pulled  the  trigger. 

Some  one  drove  up  to  the  piazza  with  a  dash  and  leaped 
out  A  man's  form  darkened  the  doorway,  and  Jack  Rainey 
entered  the  saloon. 

"  Good  evenin',  Mis'  Jennings,"  he  said.     "  Bob  to  home  ?  " 

Mary  Jane  shook  her  head. 

Rainey  removed  his  broad  sombrero  and  wiped  his 
brow.  Then  he  leaned  against  the  bar  and  meditatively 
rolled  a  cigarette.     He  did  not  look  at  Mary  Jane. 

"  Bob's  been  goin'  on  ag'in,  ain't  he? "  he  asked,  at  length. 

The  woman  only  sighed. 

"  I  heered,"  said  Jack,  speaking  with  great  deliberation — 
"  I  heered  he  was  wuss  than  ever  last  night." 

"  He  beat  me,"  she  answered,  faintly. 

Jack  turned  upon  her  quickly  with  a  kind  of  angry  pity. 

"  Why  in  hell  don't  you  give  him  the  shake  ?  "  he  cried. 

Mary  Jane  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  His  query  gave 
strength  to  her  determination. 

"  1  don't  see  how  ye  stan'  it,"  Rainey  went  on.  "  Ye  used 
ter  have  spunk  enough — 'fore  ye  married  Bob." 

"  I  got  spunk  enough,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  need  no 
urgin'.  I  made  up  my  mind  jest  afore  you  come  in — an' 
I'm  goin'  ter  leave  him,  Mr.  Rainey." 

Jack  looked  a  trifle  disappointed. 

"  Can't  I  help  ye? "  he  asked,  kindly. 

"  Nobody  can't." 

"  Where  ye  goin'  to  ?  How'II  ye  git  away  ?  Bob'll  foller 
ye  an'  bring  ye  back,  without  some  one  helps  ye  ?  " 

"  Bob  won't  foller  me  where  I'm  a-goin',"  she  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  at  which  Rainey  took 
alarm.     He  walked  up  and  stood  directly  in.  front  of  her. 

"What  you  mean?"  he  asked,  sharply.  "Where  you 
goin'  ?  " 

Mary  Jane  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

"  To  hell,  I  reckon,  Mr.  Rainey,"  she  said,  in  a  hard, 
strained  voice. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  like  that,"  cried  Jack.  "  Bob 
ain't  worth  it.  Don't  throw  up  the  game  that  way,  Mary 
Jane.     Ef  ye're  goin'  ter  do  any  killin',  kill  Bob." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Mary  Jane  began 
to  ary  silently,  while  Jack  Rainey  stood  awkwardly  looking 
on.     At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Mis'  Jennings — Mary  Jane,"  he  began,  "  I  knowed  Bob 
was  away  when  I  come.  That's  why  I  come.  There  ain't 
a  better  woman  'n  you  in  these  parts,  an'  I  reckon  there  ain't 
a  meaner  cuss'n  Bob.  I  ain't  no  cherub  myself,  Mary  Jane, 
but  I — I  loved  ye  afore  ye  ever  see  Bob  Jennings,  only  I 
warn't  fixed  right  to  tell  ye.  But  it's  the  truth,  Mary  Jane, 
an'  I  come  ter  ask  ye  to — to  go  away  with  me,  an'  start 
fresh." 

An  hour  later,  Jack  Rainey  drove  away  from  "  Bob's 
Hotel "  with  a  woman  by  his  side.  He  whistled  softly  to 
himself  as  one  who  is  well  pleased,  but  he  kept  a  wary  eye 
about  him,  and  his  rifle  lay  across  his  knees.  Mary  Jane 
cowered  beside  him  in  mingled  hope  and  fear.  She  had 
yielded  to  Jack's  entreaties  because  he  was  kind  to  her  and 
because  she  loathed  the  old  life.  She  doubted  not  that  happi- 
ness would  return  if  they  could  but  succeed  in  eluding  Bob. 
Yet  so  cowed  was  she  by  years  of  cruelty  that  hope  was 
weak  and  fear  predominant.  She  seemed  to  hear  Bob's 
voice  in  every  sound. 

"  Can  we  make  it  ? "  she  asked  Rainey  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

"  Sure,"  he  answered,  heartily.  "  Bob  won't  suspect 
nuthin'  o'  this  sort,  an'  when  he  does  he'll  look  for  us  down 
to  the  coast.  But  we'll  strike  out  over  the  desert  for  Yuma. 
I  know  the  trail,  an1  me  an'  the  fiintos  here  have  done  it 
afore — ain't  we,  boys  ?  " 

The  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  as  if  in  answer,  and 
Mary  Jane,  reassured,  nestled  closer  to  Jack,  who  put  an 
arm  around  her  and  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

The  grade  was  very  narrow  here,  and  the  bowlder-covered 
mountain  fell  away  upon  the  right  in  a  steep  descent  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  more,  while  on  the  left  it  rose  sharply 
against  the  sky.  The  dusty  roadway  stretched  before  them 
just  wide  enough  for  a  single  team,  and  the  next  turn-out 
lay  beyond  the  clump  of  live-oaks  where  the  road  curved 
sharply  to  the  left.  The  horses  strained  at  the  traces  with 
willing  eagerness,  and  Rainey,  anxious  to  make  time,  did 
not  restrain  them. 

Suddenly,  around  the  bend  by  the  clump  of  oaks,  a  six- 
horse  team  dashed  into  sight,  passing  the  turn-out  on  the 
run,  the  heavily  loaded  wagon  jolting  and  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  the  horses  plunging  madly  forward  down  the 
grade.  Upon  the  seat,  half  hidden  by  clouds  of  dust,  two 
men  clung  for  their  lives,  the  driver  urging  on  the  frantic 
beasts. 

"  My  God  ! "  yelled  Rainey,  "  their  brake's  broke  !  " 

On  they  came  down  the  straight  stretch  of  road  at  ever 
increasing  speed.  The  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  men  on 
the  box  lay  in  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  horses  out  from 
under  the  wagon,  finding  the  road  clear  and  keeping  the 
narrow  grade  in  their  mad  run. 

I'ainey's  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment.  On  the  right  lay 
four  inches  of  road  and  the  rocky  slope,  with  the  bowlders 
of  a  dry  creek-bed  a  thousand  feet  below.  On  the  left  the 
cut  had  left  a  sheer  wall  of  at  least  ten  feet.  To  turn  and 
fly  was  impossible. 
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Then  Rainey  saw  his  game,  and  played  it  with  a  coolnt 
that  had  brought  him  safely  out  of  more  than  one  tif 
place.  Clapping  on  the  brake  and  throwing  the  lines 
Mary  Jane,  who  clutched  them  mechanically,  he  seized 
rifle  and  began  to  pump  lead  into  the  frantic  leaders, 
was  none  too  soon.  The  near  horse  fell  when  not  ten  rt 
away,  his  mate  plunged  on  a  few  rods  more,  then  he,  t 
went  down  ;  the  other  horses  and  the  heavy  wagon  pi 
upon  them  with  a  crash,  and  then  toppled  over  the  br 
and  rolled  bounding  and  crashing  to  the  bottom. 

The  driver  jumped  and  landed  under  the  very  no: 
Rainey's  team,  but  ihe  other  man  went  over  with  the  w; 
Jack  sprang  to  the  ground   and  pulled  the  driver  out  ._ 
under   his    horses'    feet.     He   was    unconscious,  and  bb    '." 
flowed  freely  from   a   great    gash    in   his  forehead.     A'- 
quieting  his  team  a  little,  Jack   lifted  the  trembling  1 
Jane  to  the  ground,  and,  leaving  her  sitting  there  witL__ 
injured  man's  head  in  her  lap,  went  scrambling  down 
slope  for  his  companion. 

"  Time's  scarce,"  said  Jack,  as  he  left  the  woman  ; 
I  got  ter  see  the  feller  through." 

Left  on  the  lonely  road,  with  the  wounded  man  breatl 
heavily  and  the  horses  trembling  and  snorting  as  they  looj 
fearfully  over  the  brink,  Mary  Jane  well-nigh  swooned  1 1 
fright.  Every  moment  she  expected  the  advent  of  I 
angry  and  brutal.  The  sight  of  blood  made  her  faint, 
Jack's  absence  completed  her  sense  of  desolation, 
seemed  an  hour  ere  he  returned,  and  when  he  appeal 
puffing  and  perspiring,  his  face  was  ashen  and  his  vt 
strangely  solemn. 

Mary  Jane  looked  into  his  eyes  inquiringly. 

"  Yes — I  found  him,"  said  Rainey  in  answer  to  her  1< 
"He's  plumb  dead  an'  bad  to  look  at.     We  must  git  00 
the  hosses  out  ;  I  reckon  I  kin  lead  him  around  the  wajl 
an1  then  you'll  hev  ter  ride  him   home  an'  send  some  0* 
boys  up  to  help  me  haul  'em  down  the  grade." 

The  woman's  cheek  blanched,  and  the  old,  dull  fear  d 
back  into  her  eyes. 

"  Go  home  ! "  she  cried,  hoarsely. 

"Ay,  girl,  home,"  said  Rainey.     "Ye  needn't  be  afi 
no  more.      Bob'll    never  strike   ye   ag'in.     It's  him 
lying  dead  down  there  in  the  gulch." 
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They  are  not  a  sentimental  people  in  Valle  de  las  V 
nor  do  they  follow  closely  the  dictates  of  cultured  so 
Within  two  weeks  the  widow  of  Bob  Jennings  became 
Jack  Rainey,  and  none  but  she  and  Jack  ever  knew  of  t 
elopement.  FREDERIC  L.  WHEELEI 

San  Francisco,  April,  1896. 


WILLIAM    WATSONS    NEW    POEM. 
From  "The  Hymn  to  the  Sea." 
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Miser  whose  coffered  recesses  the  spoils  of  eternity  cumber, 

Spendthrift  foaming  thy  soul  wildly  in  fury  away — 

We.  self-amorous  mortals,  our  own  multitudinous  image 

Seeking  in  all  we  behold,  seek  it  and  find  it  in  thee. 

Seek  it  and  find  it  when  o'er  us  the  exquisite  fabric  of  Silenci     ij  i! 

Perilous  turreted  hangs,  trembles  and  dulcetly  falls  ; 

When  the  aerial  armies  engage  amid  orgies  of  music, 

Braying  of  arrogant  brass,  whimper  of  querulous  reeds  ; 

When,  at  his  banquet.  Summer  is  purple  and  drowsed   with  r 

tion  ; 
When,  to  his  anchorite  board,  taciturn  Winter  repairs  ; 
When  by  the  tempest  are  scattered  magnificent  ashes  of  Auto 
When,   upon   orchard   and   lane,   breaks  the   white   foam   of 

Spring  ; 
When,  in  extravagant  revel,  the  Dawn,  a  bacchante  upleapio) 
Spills  on  the  tresses  of  Night  vintages  golden  and  red  ; 
When,  as  a  token  at  parting,  munificent  Day,  for  remembrao 
Gives,  unto  men  that  forget,  Ophirs  of  fabulous  ore  ; 
When,  invincibly  rushing,  in  luminous  palpitant  deluge, 
Hot  from  the  summits  of  Life,  poured  is  the  lava  of  noon  ;   , 
When,  as  yonder,  thy  mistress,  at  height  of  her  mutable  gioj 
Wise  from  the  magical  East,  comes  like  a  sorceress  pale. 
Ah,  she  comes,  she  rises — impassive,  emotionless,  bloodless, 
Wasted  and  ashen  of  cheek,  zoning  her  ruins  with  pearl. 
Once  she  was  warm,  she  was  joyous,  desire  in  her  pulses  abc 

ing  ; 
Surely,  thou  lovedst  her  well,  then,  in  her  conquering  youth 
Surely  not  all  unimpassioned,  at    sound    of  thy  rough  serena 
She,  from  the  balconied  night,  unto  her  melodist  leaned — 
Leaned  unto  thee,  her   bondsman,   who   keepest  to-day  her 

mandments, 
All  for  the  sake  of  old  love,  dead  at  thy  heart  though  it  lie. 
—  William  Watson's  ' '  Father  of  the  Forest  and  Oilier  Poem 
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The  city  of  Padua  is  suing  the  heir-apparent  to  the 
trian  crown,  Archduke  Francis.  Ferdinand.  The  latte: 
cently  inherited  from  the  Duke  of  Modena  a  splendid  1 
sion  in  Padua,  including  a  collection  of  priceless  wort 
art.  The  archduke  had  already  moved  part  of  the  c( 
tion  to  Vienna,  when  an  old  will  of  the  original  owner  0 
collection  was  discovered,  whereby  the  collection,  if  an; 
tempt  were  made  to  disperse  it,  should  become  the  pro| 
of  the  city  of  Padua.     Hence  the  suit. 


There  is  a  hint  for  some  local  corporations  in  the  n 
action  of  the  Staten  Island  Rapid  Transit  Company 
controls  but  a  short  line  and  a  system  of  ferries,  but  i 
month  issued  an  enormous  edition  of  road  maps  showir 
the  newly  macadamized  roads  of  Staten  Island,  dislrib! 
the  maps  free  to  wheelmen.  Each  map  bore  the  leg 
"  Bicycles  carried  free  on  all  boats  and  cars." 
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The  narrow  Baltic  seas  have  a  worse  record  for  wil 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  annual  mil 
of  such  casualties  exceeds  one  a  day,  ranging  from  4:f| 
1 54,  and  in  one-half  of  these  cases  all  the  crews  were  t 
In  the  four  years  from  1877  to  1881,  no  less  than  700 1 
were  lost  there. 

The  chief  of  police  in  each  Russian  district  passes  I 
all  printed  advertisements,  as  well  as  upon  the  text  of  pB 
and  magazines,  and  recently  two  bicycle-tire  firms  had  jf 
advertisements  returned  as  "  not  available,"  because  ontp 
tained  the  words  "sensational  novelty"  and  the  other  "  r 
everything." 


ArRlL  so,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MARY    ANDERSON'S    MEMOIRS. 


e   American    Actress's    Recollections    of  Notabilities    she    Met 
Ar-roii  —  Tennyson,   Bernhardt.  Gladstone,  and  Victor  ;s^j: 
— More  Leaves  from  "A  Few  Memories.'* 

[SECOND   ARTKL&.] 

Some  weeks  ago  we  printed  from  advance  sheets  an  ani- 
on Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro's  autobiography,  "  A  Few 
smories,'1  The  book  is  now  on  saJe,  and  it  contains  so 
ich  that  is  of  interest  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  give 
readers  a  second  installment  of  its  contents.  In  our 
4  article  we  concerned  ourselves  chiefly  with  Miss  Ander- 
i's  early  career — her  childhood,  her  youthful  aspirations, 
de"but,  and  the  hard  worfc  that  brought  her  American 
pte.  In  this  we  shall  take  up  her  life  abroad,  and  re- 
enough  to  show  the  scope  and  character  of  the  latter 
t  of  the  book,  in  which  she  treats  of  her  European  soc* 
s  and  social  life, 

t  was   in    iS~S  that   Mary  Anderson  made  her  nrst  trip 
oad — not  professionally,  but  to  rest,  and  she  went   first 
Paris.      Her    nrst    evening-   was   spent    at    the    Theatre 
-    and  she  admits  that  she  was  disappointed  in  the 
though  the   cast   included   Bernhardt,   Got,  Worms, 
1  Mounet  Sully.     Being  accustomed  to  the  w  broad  and 
d  effects  of  our  early  stage,"  the  "refinement 
the  French  art  meant  little  or  nothing  to  her.     But  she 
i  invited  behind  the  scenes  by  Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  thus 
cribes  her  visit  to  the  great  French  actress  : 
he  received  us  with  charming  cordiality,  and  afterwards  asked  mr 
.her  dressing-room,     1:  was  instructive  as  well  as  inter- 
itco   the  mysteries  of  her  toilet,  which   was  almost  fault- 
1  once  dared  to  hint  to  her  that  she  looked  Ear  better  with  less 
it  on  her  cheeks  and  lips.     She  EoMowei       -    3    ggesCk 
•ed.  sbe  seened  as   ■  ■  och  of  a  girl  as  1.  and  had  aottifctg  e 

>  gre.it  woman  about  her.     One  right  we  wen  p 
<ogh  a  passage  leading  to  the  stage.     She  w*s  ssm$  $  gg  ■ 
ukahlv  youthful  and  attractive.     In  a  moment  fa 

storted  with  anger.  Like  a  flash  she  ran  down  the 
and  leit  me  standing  there  without  a  word  01"  explanation.  1 
.■ed  around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  passion,  and  saw  a  written 
ce  on  the  wall  stating  thai  Mme.  Bernhardt  was  to  act  on  such  .1 
it  in  a  certain  play.  In  a  few  seconds  she  came  back,  the  fire 
r  from  her  eye,  and  taking  mv  hand,  she  continued  her  gay  con- 
ation. Her  scene  over,  we  returned  through  the  same  passage. 
1  ohse:  t.:  that  the  notice  had  been  changed  to  another  pjfcj 
t.     She  threw  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  announcement  and  at 

f  saw  Set         .;  a  queen  1  am  here."  .  .  . 

.ke  Clara  Morris,  Mme.  Bernhardt  had  a  way  of  turning  her 
;  upon  the  audience  to  make  conic  remarks  or  grimaces  to  those 
ding  in  the  wings.  It  was  impossible  to  compliment  her  Deft* 
when  she  constamlv  distracted  one  with  amusing  asides.  Qm 
.ing  she  said,  "1   will   .-..  .•■night.      It   is   not  good  lor 

but  vou  will  see,"    After  the  first  acts — a  series  of  triumphs — 
came  to  the  death  scene.     1  shall  always  remember  it  as  the 
t  powerfully  realistic  acting  1  have  ever  witnessed.     When  it  was 
there  was  wild  enthusiasm  in  the  house.     The  great  actress  lav 
the  stage  like  one  really  dead.     Her  maids  ran  to  her  assist- 
There  was  ft  stain  of  blood  upon  the  handkei  chief  put  to  her 
A  little  iced  champagne  restored  her.  though  she  was  only  able 
and  quite  still,  while  the  audience  thi  ts    --oplanse.     She 

^er  hand  on  my  shoulder  or.  coming  off  the  stage,  and.  with  a 
smile,  s1 

SS  Anderson's  tirst  appearance  in  London,  nude  m 
3  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  the  part  off  the  heroine  in 
gomar,"  she  says  : 

ter  the  applause  of  my  first  entrance  1  had  never  before  re- 
•d  such  a  long  and  hearty  greeting  \.  I  felt  that  the  public  ot  I  on- 
SO  dreaded   for  months  before,  had  welcomed  a  stranger  m  the 

friendly    spirit.      The    excitement  of   the   first  scenes  ' 
ly  weakened  me,  for  in  the.--  ,-awng  garlands 

.  n  cups,  a  kindly  voice  from  the  pit 
■  speak  up  a  bit !  "    This  was  said  with  so  much  feeling  that  n 
in  end  to  mv  nervousness,  and  from  that  moment  the  plav  ran 
IpUj  to  the  end.    Ever;  point  was  received  with  eathos    s 
?ven  those  who  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  the  old  fashioned 
mem  voted  ■'-  a  peel  and  instant  success. 

at  the  most  interesting  passages  in  this  part  of  the  book 
to  the  notabilities  Miss  Anderson  met.  She  acknowl- 
s  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  profession  For  opening  to 
■Jin  the  doors  of  the  artistic  and  literary  world.  "  \\  hat  a 
ming  and  helpful  world  it  is  ! "  she  exclaims.  Among 
most  intimate  friends  in  London  was  the  late  Wilkie 
ins,  who  drank  opium  lo  relieve  the  pains  of  gout,  and 
told  her  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  that 
ivented  the  d  .-■    "The   Moonstone."     Knskin 

toted  as  having  said  that  he  had  never  felt  any  enthusi- 
for  plastic  art  until  he  had  seen  her  Galatea.  Alma 
ema,  also  a  personal  friend,  designed  her  Greek  COS 
William  Black  and  his  wife  earned  her  off  to  Scot- 
,  and  the  painting  of  G,  H.  Houghton,  A.  K.  A,,  which 
ie  of  the  six  beautiful  pot  traits  reproduced  in  the  book, 
their  possession.  Of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  stage 
it  she  was  associated  with  there  are  also  many  new  and 
estiog  stoiies. 

ird  Tennyson  she  tirst  met  at  the  Peanet  >■  of  West- 
ter.     She  writes  : 


to* 


had  a  noble  head  and  presence  ;  but  my  hrst  feeling  9 
en  disappointment,  simply  because  1  did  not  find  the  laureate 
ly  what  I  expected  him  to  be.     The  port  s  manner  at  first  struck 

as  graft".     1  felt  it  so  then  ;  though,  on   knowing  him  better.  1 
I   him  one  of  the   kindest   and    most  sympathetic  natures.     He 

iot  come  into  the  drawing-room  aftei    luncheon,  tor  his 

td  a  necessity  to  him  on  .ill  occasions.     He  sent  For  me  :■■..  . 
md  during  ourJi  te  a -teie  his  manner  had  so  changed  ts 
0  believe  that'his  former  brusqueness  was  only  due   to  shv 
Most  of  those  present  kissed  the  bard's  hand  as  be 

iss   Anderson  met   Lord   Tennyson   many   times    after 
and  visited  him  in  his  home.     She  s.n  s 

*-as  not  until  then  that  1  learned  a  little  of  the  largeness    ■ 
y  of  his  nature,     Hisshvnessor  rest 
hip  he  concealed  by  a  decided   brusoueaess ol   m mm  . 
nsleading  to  those  who  never  realised  the  privilege  of  becoming 

«iends.       He  was   merciless  on  all  who    made    a    wrong  use  ot 
I ..  and  pulled  me  up  severelv  for  speaking  of  some  tin  jal  thing 
i    nice.        "What  is  to  become  of  writers  ...    .    " 

tat  Upon  misusing  and  vulfartiing  words  of  distinctive  meaning  >" 
Mi  onfusion  at  his  just  reproof  was  rortunai    ir  s 
10        delight,   another    guest,   speaking   soon    Mtei    ol     something 
\    '  w.is  scathed  and  withered  on  the  spot, 
kitient  visits  tO  the   'aureate  s   homes  at  Haslemere  and  the 
w  Ight,  1  had  the  happiness  of  Joining  him  in  the  two 

rain  or  shine,  he  took  daily.     His  ten, lei  interest  in  every 
owei  and  leal     was  charming.     How  main  pretty  legends 


he  had  about  rocks,  the  cliffs,  the  skv,  ihe  sea,  the  very 

lumps  of  chalk  underfoot— he  had  a  word  for  them  all.     The 
he  read  in  Nature's  book  were  full  of  the  same  b  ■-•     ■-<  as  his 

tnra     send  iL;     ;-.    t»  s  S  '-;  all  my  mem- 

anesof  atese dtinglatal  walks,     TbOQ£*j  nearere^brj  than  sew 

-  e  eji  was  so  rapid,  he  men  a    st        s&t! 
1  kept  up  with  him.     The  last  twe:  .•  ■  .  •  . 

.  :    n  a  kind  of  trot.    We  ever    nterropred  his  ever- 

cise.     He  scorned  an   umonlta.     With    his  lorg    dark  mantle  and 

.    .-  .:  all  storms.     When  his  large-hrmimed  hat  "be- 

came heavy  «  ..         stops       grw         .     .it  shake  say- 

ing      '  tiow  uracil  I'n-ner  this  is  than  to  hi  «    1    1         .    "re  for 

fear  of  a  1  u)e  weather."     His  great  strength  and  genera;  beailAl  were 

3  to  Che  time  he  spent  so  regular^'  in  it'e  open  air.   .    .    . 

We  Spoke  ol  many  poets,  livmg  and        g  S    -■-      .  -all  he 

had  something  appreciative  to  say.     His  con\-ersanon  was  often  in- 
.    S  ■-  SCI  .s native  stories.  nian\  C 

oer  he  had  of   these   was   incredible.     His    friend,    (acmes    Russell 

he  said,  had  given  him  some  good  ones 
s.      c        s  -  nick  '--ss  i  1  sea  ng  a  point.     "  bTort     g 
marked  to  me.  "  enrsges  me  so  much  as  to  have  some  one  tell  me  a 
geoi    srorv.  and  then  explain  it.     It  is  an  open  instill  to  mv  intelli- 
gence.'     1  have  never  met  any  one  more   perfect  wSA 
change  anecdotes  than  Tenn>-son.     At  one  time  1  made  it  a  practice 
to  put  down  and  remember  the  many  good  ones  1  heard.  Pot  the  self- 
ish pleasure  of  repeating  them  to  him.     His  broad  sv  mpathies  made 
him  understand  me  in  all  moods,  and  brotg  .  .  >■  truest 

and  best  meaning.     He  was  not  a  faddist  in  am  s,    a 
but  saw  the  beauty  of  the  S  Id  dais\  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  rarest 
orchid. 

While  *'  The  Forester?"  was  bein^  prepared  tor  the  sta^e. 
Miss  Anders.-         v      \;nted  the  laureate  and  his  family  on 
-     M  Aft  New  Fcjrest     She  writes: 
,    Tennyson,  with  his  son  and  charming  daughter-in-law.  my 
mother,  and  1  spent  two  davsio^edKirvni  ? 

of  that  beamitul  wood.    1  had  never  seen  the  bard  in  gaye 
than  during  that  long   p-cnic.     We    lunched  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
a    ed  shade,  and   will,,"  .■.--.       .  ^        .   night 

through  the  great  to-cst.      P  s^    ^   SC    ie  stray  streamlet,  it  was  de- 

g]  ..-    see   the  aged   poet  p!.-;>  .    ic3cs>  :  'd-drakes  KDCl 

between  whiles  in  his  inimitable  w  .;- 

"  rttfN  on.  OtM  rivulet,  tc  the  seji."     Ftc.  eti. 
We  stopped  at  a  small  inn.  where  in  the  evening  a  grandson  of 
Wordsworth  came  to  pay  his  respects  ie  Ave    ...  v.-..-.  and  to  read  to 
him  an  unpublished  poi  s  .  ..unent  grandfather.     Not  «  >       g 

to  be  known,  we  traveled  .- . .  s  c  .    . .     iysoi   passed  as  "  Mr. 

Hood."  It  was  ■'  Mr.  Hood'  here  and  "'  Mr.  Hood  "  there  from  us 
all,  much  te  his  amusement.  Kventhmg  went  well  until  the  last 
mormng,  when  the  landlady  asked,  with  a  bob  and  a  knowing  look. 
if  "  H  is  -  ■  CffAd   have  anv  more  toast  ?  "     We  then  ri 

how    foolish  we  had  been-  in  imagining  that    V.        -  .,  have 

passed  for  anv  one  but  himself.      ::.    ■■    S  SI   I    ^  |  1  man. 

with  a     .       v .      .  .,    >  p    soi  ■      -  era.     His 

c  was  paiticularly  noble.  His  hands  were  large  andshapel*. 
his  finger-tips  square.  An\  one  understanding  the  subject  would 
have  cail.-d  them   honest,   -     • .      -  hands, 

gee  gre  t  things. 

Back  a^ala  in  London,  Miss  Anderson  sat  to  G.  F.  Watts 
tor  her  portrait,  and  they  talked  so  nuvh,  and  he  was  such 
a  delightiul  eonvers.-U!on.-Ji$t,  th.it  the  smipgs  oovered  .0 
period  of  five  years.  Watts,  panned  "with  soul,"  m  wbtdh 
he  dift'ered  from  a  certain  Mr, v,  who  pamtod  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Tennyson.  The  poet  took  Miss  Anderson  to 
see  it,  And  was  visibly  pleased  that  she  did  not  1  w 
••  \o  won.'.ei,"  said  he,  pomurg  to  the  portrait  ;  "  that  man 
has  neither  a  brain  not  a  soul,  aitej  1  have  both." 

^s   Anderson   was   breakfasting   w  Uh    Mr.    Gladstone 
when  the  great  dvnamite  explosion  at  the  Admiralty   . 
in^s  shook  all  London  kke  an   earthquake.     Hei-e    is    the 
story'  in  hot  own  words  : 

It  was  at  a  bie.tkiast  at  his  house  m   l\twning  Street  that  1  first 
met   Mr.  Gladstone,  then    prune   minister.      As   he  cam  aotOSS 
room,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  in  greeting.  1  could  not  believe 
that  the  fine  countenance  and  magmfieerw  eyes   w  e  same  1  had 

Seea    ie   the  numerous   photographs    an<       *        —    ,-.    the  eminent 
E     an.     There  was  a  vouiMulness  in  the  face  and  a  fire  in  the 
Etyest    M  none  of  th<       •       ■..    •  l  Am  expression   «.is  1 

and  sympathetic.     Without  an  ate       .     -       conSOtoasaess   hjfe  S 

C    1  and  chaim  have  Forced  even  his  pc  ■•  admit 

bt  ■  -    ghtfal  soc  .    ■        tits  versat 

•    1     aikable.     He  1    fed   -■  ■ .    •    -       ...    ■■■■  ih   an  ease  be 

fc      «  e  IgO.      At  breakfast  1  had  the  pleasure  ol  sntie.g  between 

-c  lord  Oram    . 

Mr.   Gladstone   was  Sjpealt     E  OS     ■■    ■    I  ■-      •,  .,    -g    the 

quaint  and  simple  ones  of  his  childhood  with  the  intricate  a;  .      , 
eicrful  playthings  of  to  da\ .  when,  to  the  horroi    of  all,  a  toed  ■  * 

>  ■       "    -  '  ■  "      -  '    Sfe be   in   the  ho;:>.  ■■  -ig  at  a 

time  «'  .  tewes  eehj  used  Nt  1  ondoa,  and  ">  ■ 

Station  (  '. .        ■     .       j    demolished  bv  a  tv»mb.  its  erreot 

'■:ig.    'v.i.  Gnad^ooe  w:is  the  ean^  0  e  -■    .'. 

party  who  did  not  show    the  slightest  sign  01    tear,  and  weattl 
-■ Kptos  en   at  once.     We  soon   learned   that  an  fcttt 

been  made  to  Mow   op  the  Admiralty  near  by.    On  ins   -. 

Mr.  Gladstone,  alter  expressing  indignation  at  ;  >.  . 

•    >  .    .     gi  .    .■-■■         1     ,  ■•       ,      , 

later,  he  was  helping   me   with   m>    ■•  -      e1     he  put   on  upside 

.  .  ■■         nakmg  amusing    remarks  amet       ..>..■■.- 
mine  in  particular. 

drowning  Miss  Anderson  met  only  in  society.  She  SajS 
ot  him  : 

Mv  first  impression  of  him  was  that  he  resembled  one  of  our  old- 
SCROOl  Southern  country  gentlemen  more  than  Oft]  • 

I  >.  C  poet,      Vhere  was  a  kind  o:        ,     .    *   ,  ess  it)       S    • 

sat  ton,  more  agreeable.  X  thought,  lhan  distinguished.   ,,.11-., 

'. iSS  •    .     thOS     S    -  I  .i:^thmt  be.uituul.  whethei 

s  oe  amsoito  ol  his  greatest  ohat  .  -,  cs  Oe  one  ecca 
sion  1  saw  him  stretch  his  hand  across  a  lunch,-.  .    greet  a 

irtist  w  ho  has  since  sprung  into  fame.  "  Are  vou  Mr. ?  " 

he  asked.     "  Sir,  you  are  a  genius,  and  1  am  proud  to  shake  -  ■ 
the  hand." 

Leaving  London  tot  a   little  rest  in   Paris,  she  had  the 

pleasure  ol  an  interview  with  Victor  Hugo  in  his  own  house, 
which  she  thus  desc>  .  .  - 

As  the  door  opened  and  he  entered   the  room,   t   was  greatly  uvt. 

tssed   by  an  atmosphere  of  power  that  seemed  to  Surround  the 

short,  thick-set  man  with  stubby  white  hair  and   pievomg    exes.      His 
welcome  was  cordial,   his  manner   fall  of  that  charm    ■   i 
fri   cJ      iiark  the   gentleman   of  the  old  school.     Among   the  many 
Subjects  touche\l  utv>n,  he  spoke  enthnsiftstioal!>  . 

whom  he  placed  beside  ie*  Ftompatsj  1  (or  grace  and  beauty^ 

During  oui  convei-sation  he  kissed  tax  hand  severa]  times  i  <'■ 
French  tashion,  and  1  noticed  that  he  always  brought  U  to  1   ■ 

.     stOOpmJI  to  meet  it.     1  taugl         ■  an  inti- 

mate inend  ol  his.     "  Ah."  said  he,  "  mon  ami  ne  bais>. 
nu'ine  pour  les  Ametieames."     He  gave  vie   :   v       ...'^l.iph.  signing 
his  name  at  the  Ivttom.     It  was  sad  to  see  the  nastet   hand  thai 
written  •*  les  Miserahles"  Snaktag  se  pamraltj   OWJ   his  own  sig- 
nature. 

Many  new  plays  were  ottered  Miss  Anderson,  but  none 
deemed  to  suit  hev  exactly.  r\uong  these,  \\  .  S.  Gilbert 
submitted  "  lNMantingham  HalV  but  she  realized  that  the 
chief  character  was  not  m  hev  line,  and  declined  it.  In 
his  usual   amusing  wav,  the  author  asked  her  whether  her 

so  was  because  she  found  anything 


:or,"  said  he,  *•  1    hear  that  you  hare  gross 
much  that  yoo  car.    '. 
the  gross  rec; 

SS     Anderson,  who   is  .1  K, 

.■-.■>  :oari : 

At  Pirmingham  1  had  the  privilege  01  g  (  aH  Newman. 

Ha  noble  head,  as  s«  - 

hts  eminence  a  man  of  large 

small  and       ^    .       V  t,ives:be  • 

cm       Hisi    ica      ......  tohed  as  rf  some 3 

'■  ■  ■•  ■  •     ■  .- 

el  a  boy  of  ten.      His   manner  was  pUasani,  the 

■     - 
:n  the  BKK 

reserve   01  the  stndent  abo  ,    . 

startle.:'  .    .    I  •   s    1      ,  s     ■  ^ , 

as  far  West.  1  mean  -  .         - 

"  1  believe  yon  were    b  fch 

bts  eyes  was  s«        -  -  p  I  .■ 

■>  s  .  ast  shrrvaled  nj  ick 

and  the  beautiful  head  and  snowy  hair  -  - 

There  was  such  a  marked  eharae:.         ■  .hat  ewn  a  :-.  - 

glance  in  a  crowd  wean*  have  sti      h         s  persj  .       - 

- 

Gtf  him  Miss  Anderson  tells  a      .    - 

0  .-  of  his  special      ends  was  eg  *  con- 

ven.     The  mother,  •.*  . 

her  husband,  who  was  Static 

.......  J 

■     5  ..    S  ■    ■  Mfesi 

the  cardinal  ef  the  .„      >  w 
they  were  asto    >  • 

asofo:  .v  ..-uen  the  lapse  of  years,  and 

only  remember. 

Cardinal  MwaWftg  >-.■..-      ... 
by  boys  and  girfc       >  ■     .   ■  naade  Mary 

Anderson    an    actress.  3   -         

this  res. 

1  rem                        ^1  an  anima.v.        -                on  the  tibeMN 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,  citing  many  ex©  • 

.    .  ■  .     that    his    theory    that    all    actors 

■>  Dot  true.      This  was  at";er  event. 

he  informed  me,  he  had   p  .-■                          '  .    5   -  --.■.■<..    .   s 

passion..               ,-..-.                                       ■    .  ,  s  -     pox  the 

the  stage  was       ,        > 

have  a  ..  -  ioys >. 

g  ■  .  .  .  § 

g  their  dolls.       .',-'..       ,  ,  .    .         > 

t)iese  «  ho  «  ftoess  ft  almost  as  1 
it.     1  can  no;  - 

an  unco  >-.,-  0  S  -■■  1 1  op  < 

t,  and,  as  a  natural  re>  •  \nner."     His 

,     or  the  iheatr.    ■■■    •  • . 

Ids  oe      words  •  Is 

•  om  hisoondemnatior  . 

ftted   me  upon  escaping  the 

.     . 
-    .  .   .  -.  ■   •   .  sfce 

Ot  the  morals  of  the  sta^e  Miss  A   .  .    -       •      s 

There  is  a  b.  classes  that  the  stage  and  immor- 

ty  are  ....■>.>  s  te  so 

needs  ec  j  ■   -.  -oe  that  the  great* 

est  dangers  of  the  r  (  •  certain 

ssness  es  « 

....  ....        ......        t 

...-,■■...  ■..-..,..-.  t  jj 

- 0 DCS  .    .    .  >■  .     s    . 

that  the  actor  ian  instrument  of  ma  -  S3        >    - 

.,     ■.      B 

This  natu...  .  •  ne.  de  Navarro  s  reasons  tor 

toaving  the  sta,ce>  wWrA  KM  heve  presented  : 

.,-,        .■■   k        fesstbc  •  so     s  .  . 

.  ^v  , ■  . .    ■  .  ,        .  ....  .■       - 

.-..-.. 

s.,-       .-.■■.■.■  s     .•.'..-,        New  ■  .   >.    . 

years  .    I    ,      ■ 

.....        ...  .■....■■ 

......  .:-,  A-nd 

the  perse  •  ...  ... 

was  a  tat  •  I .-.uhs  at 

e  'ii  o.ie  groove  ....... 

.'.,-...-        -  :   .   sea  and  air  ;  a  .    ... 

...'..:.....  ss .    >    .       thoug    •       the  s      .'■.■.' 
was  the  most  . .  .  to  me 

that  1  resolved  after  .  ... 

Miss   Andersons       .  .    ,■   aca-ess   was    in 

Washington,  1>.  C,  in   March.     SoN       S '  -    ■     • 

.,  but  m  spite  ot -  s  <        NM^ots  and 

-  C  ans,  she    insisted.     Here    is    the  story    in   her   own 
words  : 

..-..-■•...  ......... 

...■..-... 
.,,.,■.>,■.,       ,  .«   .  .,-.•..  ... 

■    .',    ........  ss  1     cfch,  e 

Ftj    then    thai    [  to    act    anv 

more    /.-...  •• .    .  ■     1  ■  .  .  (s     •        e.nlin- 

•  ' . .     ■     feseiw     at       '    .-.■■      te  c ..... 

.......  ..,..■.. 

.    SH  ,  SS  ■•.  -  -'other 

.    iwareot  Htj  purpose  • an  and 

walked  quickly  1         .-....■.  

l  was  afterward  toM  was  a  great  1 

The  pastoral  sceae  came  te  an  end.     There  was  .      ■        . 
,  go  thr.  i-.g    the   stante    fc«  ... 

hi    ■•■•  ■  ■•  ■       ■...■•..  .     •  .■ 

j    said  tftat  he  had  nev.  ftst  ef  a  battle. 

....-■■'■       .-■■.. 

1  there  was  a 
Ol  torte  ter  and  famtei,      \ 

s    strength  was  put  into  that  laM  ,  -. ,  nded 

from  the  pexlestal,  and  was  able  to  speak  all  but  the  hnal  line, 
remained  umutered,  and  the  cmtain  rang  1  •  •  j   last  appear- 

.     ,  .     :       .     ,     J       ■   , 

The  .  Sow  .ie  engage  i. 

x     .  ..  ......  .    ■  ... 

the  1ml.  I       reh  at  Hampsl 

Many  and  great  inducement 

,.     ...  ;-ut 

™  11  .-.    i 

•  •   ,     wrMXt  vixwM  cachA 
The  book  is  a  handsome  one  off  moir  than  two  bundled 
and    titty   pages,   clearly   printed  on  heaw.  wide-margined 
paper,  and  it  is  illi-.stiatexi  with   MS   portraits  ot  the  .. 

I   I  ..  itts,  Ki.mk  1\  Milieu  and  v^.  H.  Uou.ghton,  and 

from  photographs. 

rnblished    by   Harper   X    Brothers,    New     Noik;    puce, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  20,  1896. 


ON    THE    VIEJAS    GRADE. 

A  Wild  Ride  and  an  Interrupted  Elopement  in  Southern  California. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Viejas  grade,  a  small  canon  pierces  the 
rugged  mountain-side  and,  watered  by  generous  springs, 
offers  some  ten  acres  or  more  of  perennial  pasturage.  Bob 
Jennings  knew  the  spot  when  land  was  so  plenty  in  Southern 
California  that  no  one  thought  of  taking  up  a  government 
claim  for  the  sake  of  a  few  fertile  acres.  He  had  lain  there 
many  a  moonlight  night,  behind  a  fallen  pine,  wailing  for  a 
shot  at  one  of  the  many  deer  whose  sharp  hoof-prints  dinted 
the  soft  bottom  everywhere.  But  that  was  long  ago,  when 
his  father  was  about  the  only  settler  between  Julian  and 
Campo. 

Bob  had  knocked  about  the  world  a  good  deal  since  then 
with  unvarying  ill-luck,  until  at  last  he  had  been  glad  to  get 
back  to  the  Valle  de  las  Viejas  and  preempt  a  quarter-section 
which  included  the  little  canon.  Not  that  Bob  depended  for 
his  livelihood  upon  this  limited  oasis  in  the  desert  of  cactus 
and  sage-brush.  The  freighters,  teaming  machinery,  and 
stores  to  the  Julian  mines  usually  made  the  foot  of  the  grade 
about  sunset  and  camped  there  over  night  before  making  the 
tedious  ascent. 

Bob,  with  an  eye  to  business,  ran  a  wire  fence  around  the 
bit  of  pasture,  inclosing  the  springs  as  well,  put  a  watering- 
trough  by  the  road-side,  and  built  his  rough  shanty  with  a 
snug  bar-room  in  front.  Then  he  sat  down  and  awaited  de- 
velopments, which  were  immediate  and,  for  a  time,  satisfac- 
tory. The  teamsters  still  camped  at  the  foot  of  the  Viejas 
grade,  but  Bob  supplied  the  liquid  refreshment  of  man  and 
beast. 

For  a  time  "  Bob's  Hotel  "  prospered.  He  even  added  a 
small  stock  of  merchandise,  and  beguiled  the  easy-going 
teamsters  of  many  a  "two-bit  piece"  for  needless  knick- 
knacks.  But  his  chief  source  of  revenue  came  to  be  a  cer- 
tain green-covered  table  which  he  established  in  a  snug  cor- 
ner near  the  bar.  Here  he  was  ready  to  meet  all  comers  at 
their  own  game — himself,  however,  giving  the  preference  to 
poker. 

It  was  this  green  table  that  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  At 
its  first  appearance,  Bob's  wife,  who  was  not  so  meek  in 
those  days,  being  a  bride  and  not  yet  fallen  completely  un- 
der the  brutal  dominance  of  her  lord  and  master,  protested 
vigorously.  Bob  merely  laughed  at  first,  then  swore,  and 
finally  struck  her  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  blows  that 
punctuated,  as  it  were,  her  unhappy  life.  Mary  Jane  pro- 
tested no  more,  but  nursed  a  sullen  anger  which  fast  grew 
to  hatred. 

She  was  glad  when  Sim  Britton  opened  a  rival  establish- 
ment half  a  mile  farther  down  the  valley  ;  glad,  although 
the  growing  preference  for  the  new  hostelry  meant  increased 
ill-treatment  for  herself.  The  loss  of  income,  which  was 
gall  and  wormwood  to  Bob,  did  not  affect  her.  In  the 
flushest  times,  Bob  was  never  generous,  even  with  "  the 
boys,"  much  less  with  his  wife. 

As  his  business  waned,  Bob  took  to  drinking  heavily 
and  grew  more  and  more  quarrelsome.  Fights  were  of 
common  occurrence  in  the  rude  bar-room,  and  one  night 
Bob  killed  a  man.  "  Self-defense  "  was  the  verdict  brought 
in  by  the  coroner's  jury  ;  but  men  shunned  the  place  more 
and  more  until  at  last  only  the  toughest,  unwelcome  at  the  new 
hostelry  congregated  about  the  green  cloth  at  Bob's  place. 
Nothing  short  of  the  total  desertion  of  his  saloon,  which 
seemed  imminent,  kept  him  from  driving  even  these  rude 
customers  away  by  his  savage  bearing. 

Of  all  the  old  habitues  of  the  place  but  one  remained, 
whose  presence  was  not  distasteful  to  Mary  Jane.  Jack 
Rainey,  head  vaquero  on  the  Cutter  ranch,  known  far  and 
wide  as  "the  whitest  man  in  the  county,"  rough  rider,  dead 
shot,  and  "  bronco-buster,"  used  to  drop  in  for  an  occa- 
sional game  of  "draw."  Often,  too,  he  alighted  at  the 
dreary  little  saloon  at  odd  hours  of  the  day,  and,  if  Bob 
were  not  at  home,  remained  to  chat  with  the  sad-eyed 
woman,  for  whom  all  the  boys  had  a  tender  spot  in  their 
rough  hearts. 

More  than  one  man  had  remonstrated  with  Bob  about  his 
treatment  of  his  woman.  The  man  Bob  killed  had  done  so. 
Bob  always  resented  these  intrusions  into  his  domestic 
affairs,  often  with  violence,  and  none  but  Jack  Rainey  had 
ever  saved  the  girl  an  iota  of  the  rigor  with  which  Jennings 
elected  to  govern  his  household. 

Jack  had  been  in  the  bar-room  one  night  when,  by  some 
unfortunate  slip  in  handing  the  tyrant  his  pipe,  Mary  Jane 
had  scattered  upon  the  table,  face  up,  the  straight  flush  with 
which  he  was  about  to  capture  the  last  dollars  of  a  young 
Irishman  whom  he  was  initiating  into  the  mysteries  of 
"freeze-out"  With  an  oath,  Jennings  rose  from  his  seat, 
and  made  as  if  to  strike  the  woman. 

Jack  Rainey's  eyes  had  a  bad  look  in  them  as,  in  his 
blandest  tones,  he  said  : 

"Bob,  ef  ye  strike  that  woman,  I'll  kill  ye." 

Bob  looked  at  Rainey  savagely,  but  the  two  men  knew 
one  another,  and,  with  a  second  oath,  Jennings  seated  him- 
self and  demanded  a  new  deal.  Mary  Jane  always  liked 
Rainey  after  that,  and  looked  forward  to  his  occasional 
visits  as  the  only  bright  spots  in  her  dreary  life.  She  hated 
Jennings  with  a  dull,  helpless  bitterness  ;  she  liked  Rainey 
in  the  same  hopeless  fashion.  She  was  cowed,  dejected, 
broken — and  at  twenty-five. 

One  day  as  she  stood  on  the  rough  piazza  of  the  saloon, 
gazing  wistfully  out  over  the  valley,  a  full  sense  of  her  deso- 
lation seemed  to  fall  upon  her  like  a  blight.  The  familiar 
country,  seen  through  her  sad,  tearless  eyes,  seemed  strange 
and  mist-like,  as  in  a  dream.  Voices  shouted  in  her  ears 
the  loud  ribaldry  of  the  saloon,  yet  she  knew  the  place  was 
tenantless.  Even  Bob  was  gone,  with  rifle  and  dogs,  hav- 
ing taken  a  hankering  for  fresh  venison.  She  hoped  he 
would  not  come  back.  She  wondered  why  some  streak  of 
luck  did  not  set  her  free — a  chance  shot,  a  snake  bite,  a  fall 
into  some  gulch,  anything  to  rid  her  of  this  man.  But,  no  ; 
luck  never  came  her  wav.     With  the  night  Bob  would  re- 


turn, and  her  old  life  of  bondage  run  on  as  before.  She 
shuddered,  although  the  warm  sun  lay  lovingly  upon  her. 

"  I  can't  stan1  it,"  she  muttered.  "  I've  got  ter  the  end  o' 
my  rope.  Bob's  hit  me  the  last  lick.  Life  ain't  been  sweet 
ter  me  since  I  married  him,  an'  I'm  goin'  ter  end  it  all." 

Fired  by  a  sudden  determination,  she  turned  and  went 
into  the  saloon.  She  knew  there  was  a  loaded  revolver  be- 
hind the  bar.  Bob  had  threatened  her  with  it  more  than 
once,  and  she  had  dared  him  to  shoot.  Well,  she  would 
save  him  the  trouble.  She  passed  behind  the  bar  and  groped 
among  the  bottles  on  the  shelf  beneath.  Had  Bob  taken 
the  gun  with  him  ?     No — her  fingers  touched  the  cold  metal. 

There  was  a  sound  of  wheels  and  the  quick  hoof-beats  of 
trotting  horses.  Some  one  was  driving  up  from  the  valley. 
She  must  wait  until  they  passed,  for  she  wanted  to  say  a  bit 
of  a  prayer  before  she  pulled  the  trigger. 

Some  one  drove  up  to  the  piazza  with  a  dash  and  leaped 
out.  A  man's  form  darkened  the  doorway,  and  Jack  Rainey 
entered  the  saloon. 

"  Good  evenin',  Mis'  Jennings,"  he  said.     "  Bob  to  home  ?  " 

Mary  Jane  shook  her  head. 

Rainey  removed  his  broad  sombrero  and  wiped  his 
brow.  Then  he  leaned  against  the  bar  and  meditatively 
rolled  a  cigarette.     He  did  not  look  at  Mary  Jane. 

11  Bob's  been  goin'  on  ag'in,  ain't  he  ? "  he  asked,  at  length. 

The  woman  only  sighed. 

"I  heered,"  said  Jack,  speaking  with  great  deliberation — 
"  I  heered  he  was  wuss  than  ever  last  night." 

"  He  beat  me,"  she  answered,  faintly. 

Jack  turned  upon  her  quickly  with  a  kind  of  angry  pity. 

"Why  in  hell  don't  you  give  him  the  shake?"  he  cried. 

Mary  Jane  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.  His  query  gave 
strength  to  her  determination. 

"  I  don't  see  how  ye  stan'  it,"  Rainey  went  on.  "  Ye  used 
ter  have  spunk  enough — 'fore  ye  married  Bob." 

"  I  got  spunk  enough,"  she  said.  "  I  don't  need  no 
I  urgin'.  I  made  up  my  mind  jest  afore  you  come  in — an' 
I'm  goin'  ter  leave  him,  Mr.  Rainey." 

Jack  looked  a  trifle  disappointed. 

"  Can't  I  help  ye?  "  he  asked,  kindly. 

"  Nobody  can't." 

"  Where  ye  goin'  to  ?  How'll  ye  git  away  ?  Bob'll  foller 
ye  an'  bring  ye  back,  without  some  one  helps  ye  ?  " 

"  Bob  won't  foller  me  where  I'm  a-goin',"  she  said. 

There  was  something  in  her  tone  at  which  Rainey  took 
alarm.     He  walked  up  and  stood  directly  in.front  of  her. 

"What  you  mean?"  he  asked,  sharply.  "Where  you 
;  goin'  ?  " 

Mary  Jane  looked  him  straight  in  the  eye. 

"To  hell,  I  reckon,  Mr.  Rainey,"  she  said,  in  a  hard, 
strained  voice. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  talk  like  that,"  cried  Jack.  "  Bob 
■  ain't  worth  it.  Don't  throw  up  the  game  that  way,  Mary 
:  Jane.     Ef  ye're  goin'  ter  do  any  killin',  kill  Bob." 

There  was  a  long  silence,  during  which  Mary  Jane  began 
,  to  cry  silently,  while  Jack  Rainey  stood  awkwardly  looking 
I  on.     At  last  he  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  Mis'  Jennings — Mary  Jane,"  he  began,  "  I  knowed  Bob 
was  away  when  I  c©me.  That's  why  I  come.  There  ain't 
1  a  better  woman  'n  you  in  these  parts,  an'  I  reckon  there  ain't 
]  a  meaner  cuss'n  Bob.  I  ain't  no  cherub  myself,  Mary  Jane, 
but  I — I  loved  ye  afore  ye  ever  see  Bob  Jennings,  only  I 
warn't  fixed  right  to  tell  ye.  But  it's  the  truth,  Mary  Jane, 
an'  I  come  ter  ask  ye  to — to  go  away  with  me,  an'  start 
fresh." 

An  hour  later,  Jack  Rainey  drove  away  from  "  Bob's 
Hotel"  with  a  woman  by  his  side.  He  whistled  softly  to 
himself  as  one  who  is  well  pleased,  but  he  kept  a  wary  eye 
about  him,  and  his  rifle  lay  across  his  knees.  Mary  Jane 
cowered  beside  him  in  mingled  hope  and  fear.  She  had 
yielded  to  Jack's  entreaties  because  he  was  kind  to  her  and 
because  she  loathed  the  old  life.  She  doubted  not  that  happi- 
ness would  return  if  they  could  but  succeed  in  eluding  Bob. 
Yet  so  cowed  was  she  by  years  of  cruelty  that  hope  was 
weak  and  fear  predominant.  She  seemed  to  hear  Bob's 
voice  in  every  sound. 

"  Can  we  make  it?"  she  asked  Rainey  for  the  twentieth 
time. 

"Sure,"  he  answered,  heartily.  "Bob  won't  suspect 
nuthin'  o'  this  sort,  an'  when  he  does  he'll  look  for  us  down 
to  the  coast.  But  we'll  strike  out  over  the  desert  for  Yuma. 
I  know  the  trail,  an'  me  an'  the  fiintos  here  have  done  it 
afore — ain't  we,  boys  ?  " 

The  horses  pricked  up  their  ears  as  if  in  answer,  and 
Mary  Jane,  reassured,  nestled  closer  to  Jack,  who  put  an 
arm  around  her  and  beamed  with  satisfaction. 

The  grade  was  very  narrow  here,  and  the  bowlder-covered 
mountain  fell  away  upon  the  right  in  a  steep  descent  of  a 
thousand  feet  or  more,  while  on  the  left  it  rose  sharply 
against  the  sky.  The  dusty  roadway  stretched  before  them 
just  wide  enough  for  a  single  team,  and  the  next  turn-out 
lay  beyond  the  clump  of  live-oaks  where  the  road  curved 
sharply  to  the  left.  The  horses  strained  at  the  traces  with 
willing  eagerness,  and  Rainey,  anxious  to  make  time,  did 
not  restrain  them. 

Suddenly,  around  the  bend  by  the  clump  of  oaks,  a  six- 
horse  team  dashed  into  sight,  passing  the  turn-out  on  the 
run,  the  heavily  loaded  wagon  jolting  and  swaying  from 
side  to  side,  the  horses  plunging  madly  forward  down  the 
grade.  Upon  the  seat,  half  hidden  by  clouds  of  dust,  two 
men  clung  for  their  lives,  the  driver  urging  on  the  frantic 
beasts. 

"  My  God  !  "  yelled  Rainey,  "  their  brake's  broke  !  " 

On  they  came  down  the  straight  stretch  of  road  at  ever 
increasing  speed.  The  only  hope  of  safety  for  the  men  on 
the  box  lay  in  the  possibility  of  keeping  the  horses  out  from 
under  the  wagon,  finding  the  road  clear  and  keeping  the 
narrow  grade  in  their  mad  run. 

Rainey's  heart  stood  still  for  a  moment.  On  the  right  lay 
four  inches  of  road  and  the  rocky  slope,  with  the  bowlders 
of  a  dry  creek-bed  a  thousand  feet  below.  On  the  left  the 
cut  had  left  a  sheer  wall  of  at  least  ten  feet.  To  turn  and 
fly  was  impossible. 
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Then  Rainey  saw  his  game,  and  played  it  with  a  coolnes 
that  had  brought  him  safely  out  of  more  than  one  tigl 
place.  Clapping  on  the  brake  and  throwing  the  lines  t 
Mary  Jane,  who  clutched  them  mechanically,  he  seized  hi 
rifle  and  began  to  pump  lead  into  the  frantic  leaders.  | 
was  none  too  soon.  The  near  horse  fell  when  not  ten  roi 
away,  his  mate  plunged  on  a  few  rods  more,  then  he,  to 
went  down  ;  the  other  horses  and  the  heavy  wagon  pi| 
upon  them  with  a  crash,  and  then  toppled  over  the  brll 
and  rolled  bounding  and  crashing  to  the  bottom. 

The  driver  jumped  and  landed  under  the  very  nosesf 
Rainey's  team,  but  the  other  man  went  over  with  the  wrec" 
Jack  sprang  to  the  ground  and  pulled  the  driver  out  frd 
under  his  horses'  feet.  He  was  unconscious,  and  bid 
flowed  freely  from  a  great  gash  in  his  forehead.  Aft 
quieting  his  team  a  little,  Jack  lifted  the  trembling  Maj 
Jane  to  the  ground,  and,  leaving  her  sitting  there  with  tL 
injured  man's  head  in  her  lap,  went  scrambling  down  ih 
slope  for  his  companion. 

"Time's  scarce,"  said  Jack,  as  he  left  the  woman  ;  "ba 
I  got  ter  see  the  feller  through." 

Left  on  the  lonely  road,  with  the  wounded  man  breath  $ 
heavily  and  the  horses  trembling  and  snorting  as  they  loo! 
fearfully  over  the  brink,  Mary  Jane  well-nigh  swooned 
fright.  Every  moment  she  expected  the  advent  of  I 
angry  and  brutal.  The  sight  of  blood  made  her  faint,  i 
Jack's  absence  completed  her  sense  of  desolation, 
seemed  an  hour  ere  he  returned,  and  when  he  appeal 
puffing  and  perspiring,  his  face  was  ashen  and  his 
strangely  solemn. 

Mary  Jane  looked  into  his  eyes  inquiringly. 

"Yes — I  found  him,"  said  Rainey  in  answer  to  her  lo 
"He's  plumb  dead  an'  bad  to  look  at.     We  must  git  one 
the  hosses  out  ;   I  reckon  I  kin  lead  him  around  the  wag* 
an'  then  you'll  hev  ter  ride  him   home  an'  send  some  o' 
boys  up  to  help  me  haul  'em  down  the  grade." 

The  woman's  cheek  blanched,  and  the  old,  dull  fear  can 
back  into  her  eyes. 

"  Go  home  !  "  she  cried,  hoarsely. 

"Ay,  girl,  home,"  said  Rainey.  "Ye  needn't  be  afeare 
no  more.  Bob'll  never  strike  ye  ag'in.  It's  him  that 
lying  dead  down  there  in  the  gulch." 

They  are  not  a  sentimental  people   in  Valle  de  las  Viejas 
nor  do  they  follow  closely  the  dictates  of  cultured  society 
Within  two  weeks  the  widow  of  Bob  Jennings  became  Mr    it 
Jack  Rainey,  and  none  but  she  and  Jack  ever  knew  of  the 
elopement.  Frekeric  L.  Wheeler. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1S96. 


WILLIAM    WATSON'S    NEW    POEM. 

From  "The  Hymn  to  the  Sea." 

Miser  whose  coffered  recesses  the  spoils  of  eternity  cumber, 
Spendthrift  foaming  thy  soul  wildly  in  fury  away — 
We,  self-amorous  mortals,  our  own  multitudinous  image 
Seeking  in  all  we  behold,  seek  it  and  find  it  in  thee. 
Seek  it  and  find  it  when  o'er  us  the  exquisite  fabric  of  Silence 
Perilous  turreted  hangs,  trembles  and  dulcetly  falls  ; 
When  the  aerial  armies  engage  amid  orgies  of  music, 
Braying  of  arrogant  brass,  whimper  of  querulous  reeds 
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When,  at  his  banquet,  Summer  is  purple  and  drowsed  with  repl   *.c. 

tion  ; 
When,  to  his  anchorite  board,  taciturn  Winter  repairs  ; 
When  by  the  tempest  are  scattered  magnificent  ashes  of  Autumi 
When,    upon   orchard   and   lane,    breaks    the    while    foam    of  ti 

Spring ; 
When,  in  extravagant  revel,  the  Dawn,  a  bacchante  upleaping, 
Spills  on  the  tresses  of  Night  vintages  golden  and  red  ; 
When,  as  a  token  at  parting,  munificent  Day,  for  remembrance,^ 
Gives,  unto  men  that  forget,  Ophirs  of  fabulous  ore  ; 
When,  invincibly  rushing,  in  luminous  palpitant  deluge, 
Hot  from  the  summits  of  Life,  poured  is  the  lava  of  noon  ;    I 
When,  as  yonder,  thy  mistress,  at  height  of  her  mutable  glories 
Wise  from  the  magical  East,  comes  like  a  sorceress  pale. 
Ah,  she  comes,  she  rises — impassive,  emotionless,  bloodless,     «("» 
Wasted  and  ashen  of  cheek,  2oning  her  ruins  with  pearl.  *  L  . 

Once  she  was  warm,  she  was  joyous,  desire  in  her  pulses  aboun 

ing  ;  1  "'. 

Surely,  thou  lovedst  her  well,  then,  in  her  conquering  youth  I    fe 
Surely  not  all  unim passioned,  at    sound    of  thy  rough  serenading  . . 
She,  from  the  balconied  night,  unto  her  melodist  leaned — 
Leaned  unto  thee,  her   bondsman,    who   keepest   to-day  her   coi1 


mandments, 
All  for  the  sake  of  old  love,  dead  at  thy  heart  though  it  lie. 
—  William  Watson's  "  Father  of  the  Forest  and  Otlier  Foams'' 
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The  city  of  Padua  is  suing  the  heir-apparent  to  the  Ao  c 
trian  crown,  Archduke  Francis,  Ferdinand.     The  latter  T  fctoi 
cently  inherited  from  the  Duke  of  Modena  a  splendid  ma 
sion  in  Padua,  including  a  collection  of  priceless  works 
art.     The  archduke  had  already  moved   part   of  the  colfc  trts:, 
tion  to  Vienna,  when  an  old  will  of  the  original  owner  of  tl 
collection  was  discovered,  whereby  the  collection,  if  any  1  Eer, 
tempt  were  made  to  disperse  it,  should  become  the  pro] 
of  the  city  of  Padua.     Hence  the  suit. 
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There  is  a  hint  for  some  local  corporations  in  the  recejf; 
action    of  the  Staten   Island  Rapid  Transit    Company.  ,L 
controls  but  a  short  line  and  a  system  of  ferries,  but  it  \$W, 
month  issued  an  enormous  edition  of  road  maps  showing 
the  newly  macadamized  roads  of  Staten  Island,  distributE 
the  maps  free  to  wheelmen.     Each  map  bore  the  legem 
"  Bicycles  carried  free  on  all  boats  and  cars." 


The  narrow  Baltic  seas  have  a  worse  record  for  wrec    »; 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.     The  annual  numb 
of  such  casualties  exceeds  one  a  day,  ranging  from  425 
1 54,  and  in  one-half  of  these  cases  all  the  crews  were  !o 
In  the  four  years  from    1S77  to  1SS1,  no  less  than  700  tiv 
were  lost  there. 

The  chief  of  police  in  each  Russian  district  passes  up    - 
all  printed  advertisements,  as  well  as  upon  the  text  of  pap«     ' 
and  magazines,  and  recently  two  bicycle-tire  6rms  had  th,l 
advertisements  returned  as  "  not  available,"  because  one  a 
tained  the  words  "sensational  novelty"  and  the  other  "be; 
everything." 
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April  20,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MARY    ANDERSON'S    MEMOIRS. 


:    American    Actress's    Recollections    of   Notabilities    she    Met 
Abroad— Tennyson,  Bernhardt,  Gladstone,  and  Victor  Hugo 
— More  Leaves  from   "A  Few   Memories." 


I      „.„„.„ 

,  iSome  weeks  ago  we  printed  from  advance  sheets  an  arti- 
,  h  on  Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro's  autobiography,  "  A  Few 

Memories."  The  book  is  now  on  sale,  and  it  contains  so 
.  Juch  that  is  of  interest  that  we  have  been  tempted  to  give 
.  l.r  readers  a  second  installment  of  its  contents.  In  our 
.  list  article  we  concerned  ourselves  chiefly  with  Miss  Ander- 

In's  early  career — her  childhood,  her  youthful  aspirations, 
1  §r  debut,  and  the  hard   work  that  brought  her  American 

ime.     In  this  we  shall  take  up   her  life  abroad,  and  re- 
Hit  enough  to  show  the  scope  and  character  of  the  latter 
.  Irt  of  the  book,  in  which  she  treats  of  her  European  suc- 
Jss  and  social  life. 

Jit  was  in  187S  that  Mary  Anderson  made  her  first  trip 
road — not  professionally,  but  to  rest,  and  she  went  first 
Paris.  Her  first  evening  was  spent  at  the  Theatre 
an^ais,  and  she  admits  that  she  was  disappointed  in  the 
ing,  though  the  cast  included  Bernhardt,  Got,  Worms, 
d  Mounet  Sully.  Being  accustomed  to  the  "  broad  and 
Id  effects  of  our  early  stage,"  the  "refinement  and  finesse  " 
the  French  art  meant  little  or  nothing  to  her.  But  she 
s  invited  behind  the  scenes  by  Mme.  Bernhardt,  and  thus 
scribes  her  visit  to  the  great  French  actress  : 
She  received  us  with  charming  cordiality,  and  afterwards  asked  rae 
quently  to  her  dressing-room.  It  was  instructive  as  well  as  inter- 
ing  to  watch  the  mysteries  of  her  toilet,  which  was  almost  fault- 
I  once  dared  to  hint  to  her  that  she  looked  far  better  with  less 
nt  on  her  cheeks  and  lips.  She  followed  the  suggestion  at  once  ; 
leed,  she  seemed  as  much  of  a  girl  as  1,  and  had  nothing  of  the 
e-inspiring  great  woman  about  her.  One  night  we  were  going 
ough  a  passage  leading  to  the  stage.  She  was  smiling  gayly,  and 
•king  remarkably  youthful  and  attractive.  In  a  moment  her  face 
w  ugly  and  distorted  with  anger.  Like  a  flash  she  ran  down  the 
1.  and  left  me  standing  there  without  a  word  of  explanation.  I 
ked  around  for  the  cause  of  this  sudden  passion,  and  saw  a  written 
tice  on  the  wall  stating  that  Mine.  Bernhardt  was  to  act  on  such  a 
;ht  in  a  certain  play.  In  a  few  seconds  she  came  back,  the  fire 
ne  from  her  eye,  and  taking  my  hand,  she  continued  her  gay  con- 
sation.  Her  scene  over,  we  returned  through  the  same  passage, 
i  I  observed  that  the  notice  had  been  changed  to  another  play  and 
ist.  She  threw  a  triumphant  glance  at  the  announcement  and  at 
,  which  plainly  said  :  "  See  what  a  queen  I  am  here."  .  .  . 
Jke  Clara  Morris,  Mme.  Bernhardt  had  a  way  of  turning  her 
ck  upon  the  audience  to  make  comic  remarks  or  grimaces  to  those 
nding  in  the  wings.  It  was  impossible  to  compliment  her  Dona 
when  she  constantly  distracted  one  with  amusing  asides.  One 
sning  she  said,  "I  will  act  for  you  to-night.  It  is  not  good  for 
but  you  will  see."  After  the  first  acts — a  series  of  triumphs — 
came  to  the  death  scene.  I  shall  always  remember  it  as  the 
t  powerfully  realistic  acting  I  have  ever  witnessed.  When  it  was 
;r,  there  was  wild  enthusiasm  in  the  house.  The  great  actress  lay 
>n  the  stage  like  one  really  dead.  Her  maids  ran  to  her  assist- 
e.  There  was  a  stain  of  blood  upon  the  handkerchief  put  to  her 
.  A  little  iced  champagne  restored  her,  though  she  was  only  able 
land  quite  still,  while  the  audience  thundered  its  applause.  She 
her  hand  on  my  shoulder  on  coming  off  the  stage,  and,  with  a 
it  smile,  simply  said,  "  Voila  1  " 

Of  Miss  Anderson's  first  appearance  in  London,  made  in 
83  at  the  Lyceum,  and  in  the  part  of  the  heroine  in 
ngoinar,"  she  says  : 

ifter  the  applause  of  my  first  entrance  (I  had  never  before  re- 
ved  such  a  long  and  hearty  greeting),  I  felt  that  the  public  of  Lon- 
l,  so  dreaded  for  months  before,  had  welcomed  a  stranger  in  the 
st  friendly  spirit.  The  excitement  of  the  first  scenes  had  evi- 
itly  weakened  me,  for  in  the  second  act,  while  weaving  garlands 
the  golden  cups,  a  kindly  voice  from  the  pit  called  out :  "  Mary, 
ase  speak  up  a  bit !  "  This  was  said  with  so  much  feeling  that  it 
an  end  to  my  nervousness,  and  from  that  moment  the  play  ran 
xithly  to  the  end.  Every  point  was  received  with  enthusiasm, 
I  even  those  who  had  been  so  prejudiced  against  the  old-fashioned 
itiment  voted  it  a  great  and  instant  success. 

But  the  most  interesting  passages  in  this  part  of  the  book 
er  to  the  notabilities  Miss  Anderson  met.  She  acknowl- 
ges  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  her  profession  for  opening  to 
r  the  doors  of  the  artistic  and  literary  world.  "What  a 
arming  and  helpful  world  it  is  ! "  she  exclaims.  Among 
most  intimate  friends  in  London  was  the  late  Wilkie 
Uins,  who  drank  opium  to  relieve  the  pains  of  gout,  and 
o  told  her  that  it  was  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  that 
invented  the  denoue?nent  of  "  The  Moonstone."  Ruskin 
quoted  as  having  said  that  he  had  never  felt  any  enthusi- 
n  for  plastic  art  until  he  had  seen  her  Galatea.  Alma 
dema,  also  a  personal  friend,  designed  her  Greek  cos- 
ac  William  Black  and  his  wife  carried  her  off  to  Scot- 
d,  and  the  painting  of  G.  H.  Boughton,  A.  R.  A.,  which 
sne  of  the  six  beautiful  portraits  reproduced  in  the  book, 
n  their  possession.  Of  all  the  great  ones  of  the  stage 
om  she  was  associated  with  there  are  also  many  new  and 
sresting  stories. 

Lord  Tennyson  she  first  met  at  the  Deanery  of  West- 
aster.     She  writes  : 

.e  had  a  noble  head  and  presence  ;  but  my  first  feeling  was  one 
teen  disappointment,  simply  because  I  did  not  find  the  laureate 
ctly  what  I  expected  him  to  be.  The  poet's  manner  at  first  struck 
ay  as  gruff.  1  felt  it  so  then  ;  though,  on  knowing  him  better,  I 
nd  him  one  of  the  kindest  and  most  sympathetic  natures.  He 
not  come  into  the  drawing-room  after  luncheon,  for  his  pipe 
med  a  necessity  to  him  on  all  occasions.  He  sent  for  me  before  I 
and  during  ourJete-a-tete  his  manner  had  so  changed  as  to  lead 
to  believe  that'his  former  brusqueness  was  only  due  to  shy- 
s.     Most  of  those  present  kissed  the  bard's  hand  as  he  passed 

Miss  Anderson  met  Lord  Tennyson  many  times  after 
»,  and  visited  him  in  his  home.     She  says  : 

t  was  not  until  then  that  I  learned  a  little  of  the  largeness  and 
luty  of  bis  nature.  His  shyness  or  reserve  during  early  acquaint- 
■  eship  he  concealed  by  a  decided  brusqueness  of  manner  which 
1-  misleading  to  those  who  never  realized  the  privilege  of  becoming 
I  friends.  He  was  merciless  on  all  who  made  a  wrong  use  of 
il'ds,  and  pulled  me  up  severely  for  speaking  of  some  trivial  thing 
4 'awfully  nice."  "What  is  to  become  of  writers  if  people  will 
I  st  upon  misusing  and  vulgarizing  words  of  distinctive  meaning  ?  " 
1    confusion  at  his  just  reproof  was  fortunately  short-lived,   for, 

*  ny    delight,  another  guest,  speaking  soon   after  of   something 

*  sfully  jolly."  was  scathed  and  withered  on  the  spot. 

J  1  subsequent  visits  to  the  laureate's  homes  at  Haslemere  and  the 
I  of  Wight,  I  had  the  happiness  of  joining  him  in  the  two  hours' 
1  It  wh'"ch,  rain  or  shine,  he  took  daily.  His  tender  interest  in  every 
1  ud  and  flower  and  leaf  "  was  charming.     How  many  pretty  legends 


he  had  about  rocks,  the  cliffs,  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  shrubs,  the  very 
lumps  of  chalk  underfoot— he  had  a  word  for  them  all.  The  things 
he  read  in  Nature's  book  were  full  of  the  same  kind  of  poetry  as  his 
own  ;  and  the  "  sunbeams  of  his  cheerful  spirit"  flood  all  my  mem- 
ones  of  those  delightful  walks.  Though  nearer  eighty  than  seventy, 
his  step  was  so  rapid,  he  moved  so  briskly,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
1  kept  up  with  him.  The  last  twenty  minutes  of  the  two  hours  gen- 
erally ended  in  a  kind  of  trot.  Weather  never  interrupted  his  exer- 
cise. He  scorned  an  umbrella.  With  his  long  dark  mantle  and 
thick  boots,  he  defied  all  storms.  When  his  large-brimmed  hat  be- 
came heavy  with  water,  he  would  slop  and  give  it  a  great  shake,  say- 
ing :  "  How  much  better  this  is  than  to  be  huddled  over  the  fire  for 
fear  of  a  1  tile  weather."  His  great  strength  and  general  health  were 
due  no  doubt  to  the  time  he  spent  so  regularly  in  the  open  air.  .  .  . 
We  spoke  of  many  poets.  living  and  long  since  dead,  and  of  all  he 
had  something  appreciative  to  say.  His  conversation  was  often  in- 
terspersed with  illustrative  stories,  many  of  them  comic.  Thf  num- 
ber he  had  of  these  was  incredible.  His  friend.  James  Russell 
Lowell,  he  said,  had  given  him  some  good  ones.  Mr.  Lowell  prided 
himself  on  his  quickness  in  seeing  a  point.  "  Nothing."  he  once  re- 
marked to  ine,  "  enrages  me  so  much  as  to  have  some  one  tell  me  a 
good  story,  and  then  explain  it.  It  is  an  open  insult  to  my  intelli- 
gence." I  have  never  met  any  one  more  perfect  with  whom  to  ex- 
change anecdotes  than  Tennyson.  At  one  time  I  made  it  a  practice 
to  put  down  and  remember  the  many  good  ones  I  heard,  for  the  self- 
ish pleasure  of  repeating  them  to  him.  His  broad  sympathies  made 
him  understand  me  in  all  moods,  and  brought  to  light  one's  truest 
and  best  meaning.  He  was  not  a  faddist  in  any  sense  of  the  word  ; 
but  saw  the  beauty  of  the  firld  daisy  as  clearly  as  that  of  the  rarest 
orchid. 

While  "The  Foresters"  was  being  prepared  for  the  stage, 
Miss  Anderson  accompanied  the  laureate  and  his  family  on 
a  visit  to  the  New  Forest.     She  writes  : 

Lord  Tennyson,  with  his  son  and  charming  daughter-in-law,  my 
mother,  and  I  spent  two  days  together  under  the  "  melancholy  bows  " 
of  that  beautiful  wood.  I  had  never  seen  the  bard  in  gayer  mood 
than  during  that  long  picnic.  We  lunched  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
checkered  shade,  and  walked  and  drove  from  morning  till  night 
through  the  great  forest.  Passing  some  stray  streamlet,  it  was  de- 
lightful to  see  the  aged  poet  play  at  ducks-and-drakes  and  quote 
between  whiles  in  his  inimitable  way  : 

"  Flow  on,  cold  rivulet,  to  the  sea."     Etc.,  etc. 

We  stopped  at  a  small  inn.  where  in  the  evening  a  grandson  of 
Wordsworth  came  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  laureate,  and  to  read  to 
him  an  unpublished  poem  by  his  eminent  grandfather.  Not  wishing 
to  be  known,  we  traveled  incognito.  Lord  Tennyson  passed  as  "  Mr. 
Hood."  It  was  "  Mr.  Hood  "  here  and  "  Mr.  Hood  "  there  from  us 
all,  much  to  his  amusement.  Everything  went  well  until  the  last 
morning,  when  the  landlady  asked,  with  a  bob  and  a  knowing  look, 
if  "His  lordship  would  have  anymore  toast?"  We  then  realized 
how  foolish  we  had  been-  in  imagining  that  Tennyson  could  have 
passed  for  any  one  but  himself.  He  w^s  a  large,  strongly-built  man, 
with  a  lion-like  head,  splendidly  poised  on  broad  shoulders.  His 
profile  was  particularly  noble.  His  hands  were  large  and  shapely, 
his  finger-tips  square.  Any  one  understanding  the  subject  would 
have  called  them  honest,  trust-inspiring  hands,  capable  of  doing 
good  and  gre  t  things. 

Back  again  in  London,  Miss  Anderson  sat  to  G.  F.  Watts 
for  her  portrait,  and  they  talked  so  much,  and  he  was  such 
a  delightful  conversationalist,  that  the  sittings  covered  a 
period  of  five  years.  Watts  painted  "  with  soul,"  in  which 
he  differed  from  a  certain  Mr. ,  who  painted  a  por- 
trait of  Lord  Tennyson.  The  poet  took  Miss  Anderson  to 
see  it,  and  was  visibly  pleased  that  she  did  not  like  it. 
"  No  wonder,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  portrait ;  "  that  man 
has  neither  a  brain  nor  a  soul,  and  I  have  both." 

Miss  Anderson  was  breakfasting  with  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  the  great  dynamite  explosion  at  the  Admiralty  build- 
ings shook  all  London  like  an  earthquake.  Here  is  the 
story  in  her  own  words  : 

It  was  at  a  breakfast  at  his  house  in  Downing  Street  that  I  first 
met  Mr.  Gladstone,  then  prime  minister.  As  he  came  across  the 
room,  with  his  hands  stretched  out  in  greeting,  I  could  not  believe 
that  the  fine  countenance  and  magnificent  eyes  were  the  same  I  had 
seen  in  the  numerous  photographs  and  portraits  of  the  eminent 
statesman.  There  was  a  youthfulness  in  the  face  and  a  fire  in  the 
eyes  that  none  of  them  suggested,  while  the  expression  was  varying 
and  sympathetic.  Without  an  atom  of  stlf-consciousness,  his  sim- 
plicity and  charm  have  forced  even  his  political  opponents  to  admit 
that  "  he  can  be  delightful  socially."  His  versatility  in  conversation 
was  remarkable.  He  handled  every  subject  with  an  ease  born  of 
deep  knowledge.  At  breakfast  I  had  the  pleasure  of  sitting  between 
him  and  the  late  Lord  Granville. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  speaking  amusingly  of  toys,  contrasting  the 
quaint  and  simple  ones  of  his  childhood  with  the  intricate  and  won- 
derful playthings  of  to-day,  when,  to  the  horror  of  all,  a  loud  explo- 
sion was  heard,  which  seemed  to  be  in  the  house.  Happening  at  a 
time  when  dynamite  was  being  freely  used  in  London,  and  Victoria 
Station  had  already  been  partially  demolished  by  a  bomb,  its  effect 
was  naturally  terrifying.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the  only  one  of  the 
party  who  did  not  show  the  slightest  sign  of  fear,  and  went  to  the 
scene  of  the  explosion  at  once.  We  soon  learned  that  an  attempt 
had  been  made  to  blow  up  the  Admiralty  near  by.  On  his  return, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  after  expressing  indignation  at  the  cowardice  of  such 
proceedings,  said  nothing  further  on  the  subject.  A  few  moments 
later,  he  was  helping  me  with  my  wrap,  which  he  put  on  upside 
down,  making  amusing  remarks  about  ladies'  cloaks  in  general  and 
mine  in  particular. 

Browning  Miss  Anderson  met  only  in  society.  She  says 
of  him  : 

My  first  impression  of  him  was  that  be  resembled  one  of  our  old- 
school  Southern  country  gentlemen  more  than  my  ideal  of  England's 
mystic  poet.  There  was  a  kind  of  friendly  chattiness  in  his  conver- 
sation, more  agreeable,  I  thought,  than  distinguished.  .  .  .  His  fear- 
lessly enthusiastic  appreciation  of  anything  beautiful,  whether  famous 
or  unknown,  was  one  of  his  greatest  characteristics.  On  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  him  stretch  his  hand  across  a  luncheon-table  to  greet  a 

voung  artist  who  has  since  sprung  into  fame.  "  Are  you  Mr. ?  " 

he  asked.  "  Sir,  you  are  a  genius,  and  I  am  proud  to  shake  you  by 
the  hand." 

Leaving  London  for  a  little  rest  in  Paris,  she  had  the 
pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Victor  Hugo  in  his  own  house, 
which  she  thus  describes  : 

As  the  door  opsned  and  he  entered  the  room,  I  was  greatly  im- 
pressed by  an  atmosphere  of  power  that  seemed  to  surround  the 
short,  thick-set  man  with  stubby  white  hair  and  piercing  eyes.  His 
welcome  was  cordial,  his  manner  full  of  that  charm  and  courtesy 
which  mark  the  gentleman  of  the  old  school.  Among  the  many 
subjects  touched  upon,  he  spoke  enthusiastically  of  les  Belles  Amiri- 
caines,  whom  he  placed  beside  les  Francatses  for  grace  and  beauty. 
During  our  conversation  he  kissed  my  hand  several  limes  in  the 
French  fashion,  and  I  noticed  that  he  always  brought  it  to  his  lips, 
never  stooping  to  meet  it.  I  laughingly  mentioned  this  to  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his.  *'  Ah,"  said  he,  "  mon  ami  ne  baisse  pas  la  tete 
meme  pour  les  Americaines."  He  gave  me  his  photograph,  signing 
his  name  at  the  bottom.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  master  hand  that  had 
written  "Les  Miserables"  shaking  so  painfully  over  his  own  sig- 
nature. 

Many  new  plays  were  offered  Miss  Anderson,  but  none 
deemed  to  suit  her  exactly.  Among  these,  W.  S.Gilbert 
submitted  "  Brantingham  Hall,"  but  she  realized  that  the 
chief  character  was  not  in  her  line,  and  declined  it.  In 
his  usual  amusing  way,  the  author  asked  her  whether  her 
reason  for  doing  so  was  because  she  found  anything  gross 


in  it ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  hear  that  you  hate  gross  thin.;: 
much  that  you  can  hardly  be  induced  to  take  your  share 
the  gross  receipts." 

Miss  Anderson,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  writes  with 
much  interest  of  her  visit  to  Cardinal  Newman  : 

At  Birmingham  I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Cardinal  Newman. 
His  noble  head,  as  seen  in  his  various  portraits,  led  one  to  suppose 
his  eminence  a  man  of  large  build.  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  very 
small  and  fragile.  No  picture  of  him  gives  the  spiritual  beauty  of  his 
face.  His  thick  hair  was  so  white  that  it  looked  as  if  some  snowy 
powder  had  been  thrown  over  it.  H  s  eyes  were  light  in  color,  small, 
and  full  of  expression.  When  he  smiled,  they  had  the  youthful  look 
of  a  boy  of  ten.  His  manner  was  pleasant,  though  not  so  winning 
or  courtly  as  that  of  Cardinal  Manning,  who  might  have  been  a  prince 
in  the  most  brilliant  of  courts.  Cardinal  Newman  had  more  of  the 
reserve  of  the  student  about  him.  During  our  first  interview,  he 
startled  me  by  saying  :  "  So  you  go  as  far  as  a  young  lady  can  go — 
as  far  West,  I  mean,"  he  explained  in  answer  to  my  look  of  surprise  ; 
"  I  believe  you  were  born  in  California."  The  youthful  twinkle  in 
his  eyes  was  so  irresistible  that  1  laughed  heartily.  I  can  still  see 
his  slight,  almost  shriveled  figure,  clad  in  a  black  and  red  cassock, 
and  the  beautiful  head  and  snowy  hair,  with  the  scarlet  skullcap. 
There  was  such  a  marked  character  about  him  that  even  a  passing 
glance  in  a  crowd  would  have  stamped  his  personality  upon  ones 
memory. 

Of  him  Miss  Anderson  tells  a  pleasant  little  anecdote  : 
One  of  his  special  friends  was  a  little  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  con- 
vert.    The  mother,  with  her  child,  was  called  away  to  India  to  join 
her  husband,  who  was  stationed  there.     Many  years  passed.    She 
died,  and  her  daughter,  then  a  young  lady  of  sixteen,  came  back  to 

England  to  stop  with  her  aunt,  Miss  B .    The  Utter  had  informed 

the  cardinal  of  the  girl's  return,  and  when  he  next  came  to  town, 
they  were  astonished  and  touched  to  see  him  arrive  with  his  pockets, 
as  of  old,  filled  with  toys.  He  bad  forgotten  the  lapse  of  years,  and 
only  remembered  with  beautiful  fidelity  the  old  custom. 

Cardinal  Manning  insisted  on  the  danger  of  play-acting 
by  boys  and  girls  at  school,  the  very  thing  that  made  Mary 
Anderson  an  actress.  She  interviewed  the  cardinal  with 
this  result : 

I  remember  once,  in  an  animated  discussion  on  the  theatre  with 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning,  citing  many  excellent  examples  to 
prove  that  his  theory  that  all  actors  must  eventually  grow  into 
"  shams  "  was  not  true.  This  was  after  my  retirement  (which  event, 
he  informed  me,  he  had  prayed  for),  and  he  saw  that  I  spoke  dis- 
passionately. He  listened  attentively  to  all  I  had  to  say  upon  the 
subject,  but  was  not  in  the  least  convinced.  His  prejudice  against 
the  stage  was  deep-rooted.  "  From  our  cradles,"  he  said,  "we  all 
have  a  tendency  to  act.  Small  boys  pretend  to  be  men,  soldiers, 
anything  but  what  they  reaily  are.  Tiny  girls  play  at  being  mothers, 
cradling  their  dolls.  The  so-called  art  of  acting  increases  this  ten- 
dency in  those  who  witness  it  almost  as  much  as  those  who  practice 
it.  I  can  not  conceive  how  the  latter  can  escape  be;ng  led  in  time  to 
an  unconscious  development  of  artificiality  or  exaggeration  in  their 
thought,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  in  their  speech  and  manner."  His 
dislike  for  the  theatre  was  so  marked  that  he  could  see  no  good  in  it. 
To  quote  his  own  words  :  "Its  tendency  is  downward  and  perni- 
cious." He  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  condemnation  of  the  effects 
of  play-acting,  and  repeatedly  congratulated  me  upon  escaping  the 
stage  before  age  and  habit  had  made  me  a  slave  to  it.  Among  other 
things,  he  said  that  when  those  under  his  direction  asked  if  he  for- 
bade :hem  frequentiDg  theatres,  his  invariable  answer  was  :  '  I  wish 
I  could." 

Of  the  morals  of  the  stage  Miss  Anderson  says  : 
There  is  a  belief  among  certain  classes  that  the  stage  and  immor- 
ality are  synonymous.  This  is  so  palpably  blind  prejudice  that  it 
needs  no  refutation.  My  observation  has  taught  me  that  the  great- 
est dangers  of  the  theatre  are  a  strong  tendency  to  vanity,  a  certain 
carelessness  about  the  great  realities  of  life  (which  are  principally 
noticed  and  used  for  gaining  dramatic  effects),  and  the  feverish  lack 
of  repose  that  made  the  old  age  of  Mrs.  Siddons  so  pitiable.  It  is 
not  good  for  an  instrument  to  be  strung  too  high,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  actor  (an  instrument  of  many  strings)  is  constantly  tuned  up 
to  concert  pitch. 

This  naturally  leads  up  to  Mme.  de  Navarro's  reasons  for 
leaving  the  stage,  which  are  here  presented  : 

After  so  much  kindness  from  the  public,  it  seems  ungrateful  to  con- 
fess that  the  practice  of  my  art  (not  the  study  of  it)  had  grown  as 
time  went  on  more  and  more  distasteful  to  me.  To  quote  Fanny 
Kemble  on  the  same  subject :  ' '  Never  "  ( in  my  case  for  the  last  three 
years  of  my  public  life)  "  have  I  presented  myself  before  an  audience 
without  a  feeling  of  reluctance,  or  withdrawn  from  their  presence 
without  thinking  the  excitement  I  had  undergone  unwholesome,  and 
the  personal  exhibition  odious."  To  be  conscious  that  one's  person 
was  a  target  for  any  who  paid  to  make  it  one  ;  to  live  for  months  at 
a  time  in  one  groove,  with  ungeoial  surroundings  and  in  an  atmos- 
phere seldom  penetrated  by  the  sun  and  air  ;  and  to  be  continually 
repeating  the  same  passions  and  thoughts  in  the  same  words — that 
was  the  most  part  of  my  daily  life,  and  became  so  like  slavery  to  me 
that  I  resolved  after  one  more  season's  work  to  cut  myself  free  from 
the  stage  fetters  forever. 

Miss  Anderson's  last  appearance  as  an  actress  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  March,  1S89.  She  was  really  too  ill 
to  play,  but  in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  managers  and 
physicians,  she  insisted.  Here  is  the  story  in  her  own 
words : 

The  theatre  was  crowded.  Perdita  danced  apparently  as  gayly  as 
ever,  but  after  the  exertion  fell  fainting  from  exhaustion,  and  was 
carried  off  the  stage.  I  was  taken  into  the  dressing-room,  which  in  a 
few  moments  was  filled  with  people  from  the  boxes.  Recov- 
ering consciousness  quickly,  I  begged  them  to  clear  the  room. 
Realizing  then  that  I  would  probably  not  be  able  to  act  any 
more  that  season,  though  there  were  many  weeks  yet  unfin- 
ished, I  resolved,  at  any  cost,  to  complete  that  night's  work. 
Hurriedly  pulling  on  some  color,  I  passed  the  groups  of  people 
discussing  the  incident,  and.  before  the  doctor  or  ray  brother 
were  aware  of  my  purpose,  ordered  the  curtain  to  be  rung  up  and 
walked  quickly  upon  the  stage.  As  I  did  so  I  beard  a  loud  hum,  which 
I  was  afterward  told  was  a  great  burst  of  applause  from  the  audience. 
The  pastoral  scene  came  to  an  end.  There  was  only  one  more  act  to 
go  through.  Donning  the  statue-like  draperies  of  Hermione,  I 
mounted  the  pedestal.  My  physician,  formerly  an  officer  in  the 
army,  said  that  he  had  never,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  felt  so 
nervous  as  when  he  saw  the  figure  of  Hermione  swaying  on  her  ped- 
estal up  that  long  flight  of  stairs.  Every  moment  there  was  an  hour 
of  torture  to  me,  for  I  felt  myself  growing  fainter  and  fainter.  All 
my  remaining  strength  was  put  into  that  last  effort.  I  descended 
from  the  pedestal,  and  was  able  to  speak  all  but  the  final  line.  This 
remained  unuttered,  and  the  curtain  rang  down  on  my  last  appear- 
ance on  the  stage. 

The  following  November  (1889)1  became  engaged  to  Antonio  de 
Navarro,  whom  I  had  known  for  many  years,  and  in  June  of  1800,  at 
the  little  Catholic  church  at  Hampstead,  London,  we  were  married. 
Many  and  great  inducements  have  since  been  frequently  offered  rae 
to  act  again,  but — 

"  II  en  coute  trop  cher  pour  briller  dans  le  monde, 
Combien  je  vais  aimer  jna  retraite  profonde; 
Pour  vivre  heureux,  vivons  caches." 

The  book  is  a  handsome  one  of  more  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  clearly  printed  on  heavy,  wide-margined 
paper,  and  it  is  illustrated  with  six  portraits  of  the  author 
by  G.  F.  Watts,  Frank  D.  Millet,  and  G.  H.  Boughton,  and 
from  photographs. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  price, 
$2.50. 
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A    QUEER    TRANSACTION. 


The  Odd  Bargain  Driven  by  a  Drummer  i°  Mexico. 


"  Yes,"  said  the  drummer,  dreamily,  "  I  will  take  another 
beer,"  and  as  he  said  this  he  drummed  upon  the  table  and 
gazed  out  into  the  smoke-filled  room  with  far-away  eyes. 
"  It  was  a  curious  story,"  said  he.  "The  way  I  happened 
to  be  in  Mexico  was  this  :  I  was  traveling  for  the  house  of 
Guggenheimer  &  Co.,  who  were  interested  in  California 
wines.  Guggenheimer  has  gone  under,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
He  was  forced  to  suspend  payment  when  there  came  that 
crash  in  1S93.  Well,  Guggenheimer  wanted  to  start  a 
branch  establishment  in  Nogales,  right  across  the  Arizona 
line.  Our  firm  had  told  me  to  purchase  a  cheap  building 
for  an  office  anywhere  in  the  town.  I  was  young  then, 
hadn't  been  traveling  long,  and  my  inexperience  was  enor- 
mous. There  were  a  great  many  things  I  didn't  know. 
When  I  arrived  in  the  town,  I  was  struck  by  the  shabby 
shanties  of  which  it  was  composed.  A  good  wind  looked  as 
if  it  would  blow  the  whole  town  down.  However,  as  I  was 
walking  around  the  place,  I  saw  near  the  barracks  a  little 
shanty  with  a  roughly  scrawled  sign  on  it  in  Spanish  which 
meant :  '  This  building  to  let  or  for  sale  '  The  architecture 
of  this  edifice  was  extremely  simple.  In  fact,  it  was  nothing 
but  four  walls  and  a  roof.  I  said  to  myself  :  'This  will  do 
well  enough  for  our  temporary  office,'  and,  approaching  the 
building,  I  noticed  that  it  had  a  barred  window,  behind  which 
I  saw  a  Head.  The  Head  saw  me  as  soon  as  I  saw  the 
Head,  and  it  smiled  a  frank  and  kindly  smile.  Then  the  Head 
opened  its  mouth  and  cried  : 

" '  How  are  you  ?     Better  off  than  I  am,  I'll  swear.' 
"  I  was  struck  with  the  frank  smile  of  ihe  Head,  and  par- 
ticularly as  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  talk  business. 

" '  As  for  that,'  said  I,  '  it  rests  entirely  with  you  to 
change  our  places.' 

"The  Head  looked  at  me  without  replying. 
"'I  have  just  noticed,'  said  I,  'that  this  building  is  to  let 
or  for  sale.' 

"The  Head  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter. 
"  '  Well,  sir,'  said   I,  somewhat  nettled,  '  I  don't  see  any- 
thing to  laugh  at.     If  this  building  suits  me,  I  would  like  to 
buy  it.' 

"  '  You  would  like  to  buy  it? ' 
" '  Yes.     Is  it  possible  for  me  to  inspect  it  ? ' 
" '  Oh,  nothing  is  easier.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  push 
back  the  bolt  and  come  in.' 

"  It  seemed  singular,  but  the  door  was  fastened  by  a  bolt 
on  the  outside.  I  pushed  back  the  bolt  and  entered.  An- 
other thing  struck  me  strangely — the  building  was  remark- 
able for  a  complete  absence  of  furniture,  but  inasmuch  as 
all  I  intended  to  do  with  it  was  to  use  it  for  storing  wine,  of 
course  I  didn't  need  any  furniture. 

"  The  Head  noticed  my  astonishment,  and  said  again, 
with  its  open  smile  :  '  The  furniture  is  being  upholstered.' 

"'Ah,'  I  replied,  'and  let  me  ask  whether  you  are  willing 
to  sell,  and  if  so  whether  your  price  is  high?' 

"  '  Oh,  I  think  not.  I  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a  reason- 
able figure.' 

"  '  Suppose  I  were  to  give  you  a  hundred  dollars,  would 
you  take  it  ? ' 

"  The  Head  again  laughed.  '  I  should  smile  I  would.' 
['  Creo  que  si/1] 

" '  The  deuce  !'  said  I  to  myself,  '  perhaps  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  building,'  and  then  aloud  I  added, 
'Will  you  guarantee  that  the  building  is  solidly  con- 
structed ? ' 

"  '  Solid  ?  My  dear  sir,  if  you  had  spent  as  much  time 
in  it  as  I  have,  you  would  never  dream  of  trying  to  break 
out — I  mean,  to  break  it  down.' 

" '  Very  well,  then,  I  will  give  you  a  hundred  dollars 
for  it.' 

"  The  Head  regarded  me  with  the  same  open  smile. 
"  '  Are  you  in  earnest  ?  '  said  he. 

"  It  was  evident  that  he  doubted  my  financial  responsi- 
bility. So  I  took  out  my  purse,  and  from  it  extracted  five 
twenty-dollar  pieces.  '  There  is  your  hundred  dollars,' 
said  I. 

"  He  extended  his  hand,  took  the  gold  pieces,  looked  at 
me,  and  as  he  apparently  hesitated,  I  said  to  him  : 

"  I  wish  to  enter  into  possession  soon,  so  you  must  sign 
the  usual  documents.' 

"  '  Very  well,'  he  said,  '  I'm  sorry  I  can  not  offer  you  any 
refreshments,  but  my  servant  has  just  gone  out  and  taken 
the  keys  of  the  cellar  with  her.' 

"  I  thanked  him,  assuring  him  that  I  was  much  obliged, 
but  that  I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  drinking  between  meals. 
I  took  out  of  my  pocket-book  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  drew  up 
a  contract  of  sale,  and  when  he  had  signed  it,  I  bade  him 
farewell. 

"  A  few  days  afterwards  I  appeared  before  my  newly  pur- 
chased building,  with  two  big  trucks  filled  with  casks  of 
wine.  But  what  was  my  astonishment  when  I  found  eight 
men  in  my  house.  I  ordered  them  to  go  away.  But  as 
they  stared  at  me  without  replying,  I  informed  them  that  I 
had  bought  the  building  some  days  before  from  a  man  who 
was  in  the  house,  and  to  whom  I  had  paid  a  hundred  dollars. 
"  At  these  words  the  eight  inmates  laughed  like  lunatics. 
At  first  I  believed  that  they  were  jeering  at  my  foreign 
accent  ;  but,  as  they  would  not  leave  my  building,  I  at  once 
went  and  complained  to  a  police  officer,  to  whom  I  related 
my  story. 

"  He  looked  at  me  scrutinizingly  while  I  was  talking,  and  by 
his  looks  I  could  have  sworn  that  the  man  was  laughing  in- 
ternally. When  I  had  finished,  he  told  me  to  wait  for  him, 
and  he  entered  the  barracks  near  my  building.  I  thought 
he  had  gone  for  reinforcements,  but  he  returned  alone  after 
some  minutes. 

" '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  I  am  sorry,  but  you  have  lost  your  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  man  whom  you  negotiated  with  was  one 
of  this  regiment,  and  had  been  placed  under  arrest  for  five 
days.     When    his   time  was  up  and   he  was    released,    he 


seemed  to  be  unusually  flush  with  money.  No  one  knew 
how,  and  after  treating  his  companions,  he  suddenly  fled. 
He  is  now  a  deserter.' 

"  '  But,'  said  I,  'what  is  this  building  which  I  bought — or, 
rather,  which  I  thought  1  bought?' 

"  '  Oh,  senor,'  said  he,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  '  ha  com- 
prado  usted  el  carcel.  It  is  the  calaboose — what  you  call  ? 
— military  prison.' 

"  Great  heavens  !  My  friend,  the  deserter,  before  he  had 
skipped,  had  sold  me  the  jail !  "  H. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1S96. 


THE    BICYCLE    TEACHER'S    WOES. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


President  Kruger  of  the  Transvaal  is  working  off  his 
superfluous  fat  by  riding  a  bicycle. 

The  annual  pension  of  twenty-five  thousand  francs  granted 
by  the  French  Government  to  Pasteur  is  to  be  continued  to 
his  widow. 

Mary  Anderson  de  Navarro's  health  is  much  broken,  and 
she  has  left  England  to  recuperate  by  a  protracted  tour  of 
Southern  Europe. 

When  Count  Herbert  Bismarck  telegraphed  to  his  father, 
Prince  Bismarck,  that  his  latest  baby  was  a  girl,  the  prince 
telegraphed  back  :  "  Have  patience.  Marie  was  only  a 
girl."  Marie  was  the  prince's  first-born,  and  then  came 
two  sons. 

A  rather  Gilbertian  situation  was  afforded  at  Marseilles 
during  President  Faure's  visit  to  Admiral  de  Cuverville  on 
his  ship  in  the  harbor.  The  president  was  accompanied  by 
the  minister  of  marine,  M.  Lockroy,  and  the  motion  of  the 
ship  made  that  official  violently  seasick. 

Lord  Chief-justice  Russell's  omission  to  take  the  oath  and 
sign  the  rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords  at  the  opening  of  the 
new  sessions  of  Parliament  has  cost  him  a  pretty  penny. 
He  had  been  sitting  in  the  House  and  debating  for  two 
weeks  before  he  signed,  and  the  penalty  for  each  offense  is  a 
fine  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Professor  Rontgen  goes  to  Florence  every  year  for  a  little 
rest.  This  year,  in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  escape  public 
attention,  the  students  gave  a  great  demonstration  in  his 
honor.  One  of  them  gave  an  address  in  German,  and  the 
professor  responded  in  choice  Italian.  He  is  a  tall,  hand- 
some man,  with  fair  hair  and  beard. 

The  fortune  of  Mile.  Adele  Hugo,  the  insane  daughter  of 
the  poet,  whose  unhappy  life  we  mentioned  in  this  column 
last  week,  has  been  increased  by  her  guardians,  until  it  now 
amounts  to  many  millions  of  francs.  The  poor  woman's 
only  pleasure  is  the  theatre,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  get 
her  to  leave  the  theatre  after  the  performance,  as  she  thinks 
the  play  never  ends. 

Charles  T.  Yerkes,  the  Chicago  street-railway  millionaire, 
having  been  given  the  cold  shoulder  by  society  in  the  Windy 
City,  ts  going  to  storm  the  citadel  of  New  York.  He  is 
building  a  magnificent  mansion  there.  The  decorations  of 
Mrs.  Yerke's  boudoir  alone  will  cost  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  ;  perfumed  wood  is  being  used  for  the  paneling  in 
every  available  form. 

Senator  Be'ranger,  the  Parisian  prototype  of  Anthony 
Comstock  and  Dr.  Parkhurst,  against  whom  the  students 
raged  three  years  ago  when  he  broke  up  the  "  Quat'-z-Arts" 
ball  at  which  the  late  Sarah  Brown  posed  as  "  der  lady  mid 
noddings  on,"  is  making  a  new  crusade  against  immorality 
in  theatres  and  cafes  concerts.  He  is  backed  up  by  a 
"Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Objectionable  Scenes  in 
Public." 

When  some  of  the  native  priests  saw  a  photograph  of 
Emperor rMenelek  of  Abyssinia,  they  upbraided  him  for 
allowing  a  European  to  reproduce  his  features  by  means  of 
an  instrument  invented  by  the  devil.  "  Idiots,"  replied 
Menelek,  "  on  the  contrary,  it  is  God  who  has  created  the 
materials  whjch  make  the  work  possible.  Don't  tell  me 
such  nonsense  again,  or  I'll  have  you  beheaded."  He  is  a 
great  admirer  of  the  French :  after  the  Franco-German 
war  he  asked  a  missionary  if  he  might  not  contribute  a 
sum  of  money  toward  paying  off  the  indemnity,  and  when 
Carnot  was  killed  he  sent  a  wreath  to  be  placed  upon  his 
grave. 

Mark  A.  Hanna,  who  is  managing  McKinley's  Presiden- 
tial campaign,  is  not  a  politician,  but  a  millionaire  business 
man,  and  he  is  bringing  to  the  task  such  energy  and  ability 
as  money  could  not  buy.  The  assertion  has  been  made  that 
he  wants  to  be  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  but  this  he  denies 
with  apparent  sincerity.  He  conducts  the  business  of  the 
campaign  by  correspondence  instead  of  by  interviews,  open- 
ing all  the  letters  himself,  and  then  assigning  them  to  sub- 
ordinates for  reply.  It  is  said  that  he  has  an  astonishing 
memory  for  what  each  letter  contains.  Mr.  Hanna  has  a 
burly  frame,  and  impresses  one  as  a  solid  man,  physically, 
mentally,  and  morally. 

Brigadier-General  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener,  sirdar  of  the 
Egyptian  army,  who  will  have  command  of  the  Egyptian 
expedition  to  the  Soudan,  is  only  forty-five  years  of  age,  did 
not  join  the  army  until  January,  1871,  and  is  only  a  major 
in  the  corps  of  Royal  Engineers.  But  he  has  been  called 
the  greatest  living  fighter  of  Arabs.  He  knows  their  lan- 
guage and  their  customs,  religious  and  social,  and  is  able  to 
go  among  them  in  disguise  with  impunity.  During  the  Nile 
campaign,  a  boatload  of  English  soldiers  were  proceeding 
up  the  river  close  to  the  bank,  when  they  passed  an  Arab 
propelling  an  irrigation  wheel.  He  warned  them  to  keep  to 
the  other  shore,  but  the  voyagers  only  laughed  at  his  words. 
Then  they  ran  aground.     The  Arab  descended  to  the  bank 

and  remarked  in  excellent  English,  "  You fools,  I  told 

you  to  keep  away."  The  Arab  was  Kitchener,  then  a  Brit- 
ish captain  and  an  Egyptian  major,  disguised  to  get  into  the 
secrets  of  the  Dervishes. 


An  Amusing  Scene  in  a  Quiet  London  Street— The    "Professor's" 

Trying    Experience    with    a    Beginner    of   the 

Fat-and-Forty  Type. 

The  wiseacres  who  foretold  the  speedy  fading  of  the 
bicycle  craze  in  England  are  now  inclined  to  kick  them- 
selves quietly  and  solemnly.  Instead  of  fading,  it  goes  on 
blossoming  in  all  directions.  That  the  factories  can  not 
make  machines  fast  enough  to  fill  their  orders  is  an  old 
story.  The  teachers,  the  cycle  professors,  can  not  find  rest 
from  instructing  the  new  applicants  for  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  riding.  Poor  fellows,  how  I  do  pity  these  men  1  I 
daresay  it  may  not  he  other  ■  ise  than  pleasant  work,  encir- 
cling the  slender  waist  of  a  pretty  girl  with  your  arm  to  keep 
her  from  falling  a  dozen  times  in  an  hour.  But  the  beer- 
and-skittles  side  of  the  picture  vanishes  when  the  pupil  is  fat 
and  forty,  and  by  no  means  fair.  I  happened  to  witness  a 
little  scene,  the  other  day,  which  will  illustrate  : 

The  scene  is  a  flat  bit  of  hedge-bordered  road  connecting 
two  villa-lined  suburban  streets.  It  is  a  spot  much  frequented 
by  learners  between  the  hours  of  noon  and  luncheon,  because 
the  butchers  and  fishmongers  and  other  tradesmen  have  then 
gone  their  rounds.  But  there  is  no  time  when  somebody  or 
other  will  not  be  about  to  see  and  hear  what  is  going  on.  I 
chanced  to  be  going  through  this  lane  at  this  very  hour,  and 
got  off  my  bicycle  under  the  pretense  of  straightening  my 
handle-bar.  Near  where  I  stop  is  a  dumpling-figured  female 
being  held  on  a  bicycle  by  a  young  man.  His  face  is  bathed 
in  perspiration,  though  the  thermometer  barely  touches  forty 
degrees,  one  hand  grasps  the  back  of  the  lady's  saddle, 
while  the  other  clutches  at  the  loop  of  the  broad  leather 
cycle  belt  which  encircles  her  waist. 

"Now,  then,  madam,"  you  hear  him  gasp,  "'old  hup 
straight — don't  pull  the  'andles  like  that.  That's  better. 
Steady.     Now,  then,"  and  off  they  go. 

Occasional  giggles  and  shrieks  come  back  to  me,  de- 
creasing and  then  increasing  as  the  pair  make  the  return 
journey,  which,  despite  every  effort  of  the  poor  man,  cul- 
minates in  a  swerve  straight  into  the  bank  and  a  general  col- 
lapse, during  which,  as  the  lady  has  not  yet  procured  a  cy- 
cling-skirt, et  arlera  (as  has  been  painfully  evident  already), 
I  prudently  turn  my  head  and  look  up  at  the  sun. 

Lady  [between  giggles] — I'm  not  hurt  a  bit,  thanks. 

Man — Now,  shall  I  tell  you  'ow  you  did  that  ?  You 
stripped  pedalin'  with  ynur  left  foot  and  pulled  your  right 
'andle.  [In  despair]  Now  wot  can  yer  expect,  madam, 
when  you  does  the  like  o'  that  ? 

Lady — Never  mind.  I'm  awfully  sorry.  [Gets  ready  to 
try  again.] 

Man  [with  an  eye  to  himself] — I'd  rest  a  bit  first,  'm. 
No  good  rushin'  at  it.  You'll  never  learn  unlest  yer  keeps 
cool  and  collected-like. 

[Silence  for  a  space,  during  which  th:  lady  frowns  over  at 
me,  and  shows  the  buckskin  face  of  the  average  British 
matron  or  spinster  far  up  the  thirties  The  frown  does 
not  add  to  its  plainness,  and  1  pity  the  man  still  more.] 

Lady — Don't  ynu  think  I  might — er — 

Man — Ho,  ves'm.  If  yer  likes.  Hit's  not  fer  me  to 
say.  [Huffily.]  It's  for  you,  o'  course.  Now,  then  : 
grawsp  the  'andles — so  ;  right  foot  on  the  pedal.  Har- 
range  your  skirt,  please,  'm.  [Looks  away.]  Now,  then. 
All  ready.  Go  !  Pedal — pedal  up — pedal  'ard.  Right 
foot — left.  Steady.  Now  !  [Lets  go  and  runs  beside, 
while  the  machine  wobbles  and  swerves  from  side  to  side, 
but  still  keeps  on.]  That's  it.  Pedal !  Keep  a-goin  ! 
Right  1  Don't  stop  I  Keep  pedalin'.  Ah  !  Oh,  dear,  oh, 
dear.  [A  sudden  swoop  to  the  left  has  sent  the  front  wheel 
half  through  the  hedge,  the  man  being  just  in  time  to  catch 
the  lady  and  break  a  fall,  in  which  both  join  ] 

Lady  [on,  her  feet  again,  smoothing  down  her  rumpled 
skirt] — I'm  so  awfully  sorry,  Mr.  Spanner.     I 

Man  [examinitig  the  bike] — I'm  afraid  sorrow  ain't 
a-goin'  to  'elp  us,  'm.  No  more  ridin'  to-day.  [Sighs,  but 
it  is  a  sigh  of  suppressed  joy.]  The  fork's  drove  back  four 
hinches.  'Ave  to  go  to  the  shop,  'm.  Nex'  Toosday,  same 
hour,  madam.  Thanky,  m'm.  Good-mornin'.  [Mounts 
broken  bicycle,  and  rides  away  on  it.  Lady  looks  surprised. 
Fear  she  ?nay  ask  me  to  explain.  Looks  as  though  she 
would.  Ere  she  can,  I  get  my  handle-bar  all  right,  and 
am  up  and  offf] 

One  of  the  chief  advances  in  bicycling  for  ladies  can,  I 
think,  safely  be  put  down  to  be  a  gradual  but  steady  fall 
in  rational-dress  stock.  I  do  not  believe  any  proper-minded 
woman  could  be  persuaded  to  wear  it— certainly  not  in  Eng- 
land, whatever  she  might  do  abroad.  Nor  can  I  see  the 
least  object  in  the  distortion.  No  woman  ought  to  ride  so 
furiously  as  to  care  whether  her  skirt  catches  the  wind  or 
not.  No  lady  should  "  scorch,"  either  for  appearances  or 
health's  sake.  Of  course  I  make  no  reference  to  female 
professionals  who  go  in  for  record  breaking.  They  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  subject  of  cycling  for 
ladies,  except  to  do  it  harm  by  the  disgust  they  engender  in 
the  breasts  of  all  decent  people.  No  lady  cares  3r  farthing 
what  records  these  creatures  make  ;  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  same  can  not  be  said  for  all  gentlemen.  To  me,  the 
sight  of  these  sparsely  clad  women,  astride  a  man's  bicycle, 
and  humped  over  like  a  shrimp,  is  simply  revolting.  I  do 
not  care  what  their  nationality  may  "be,  they  are  a  disgrace 
not  only  to  their  womanhood,  but  to  it.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
think  that  their  influence,  either  one  way  or  the  other,  on  the 
question,  Should  women  bicycle  ?  is  nil.  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  26,  1896. 


A  Washington  official  whose  health  is  not  good,  but  who 
has  not  time  to  go  to  his  physician  in  New  York,  consults 
him  at  a  certain  hour  every  day  now  by  long-distance  tele- 
phone. Then  he  switches  his  druggist  on,  and  the  physician 
tells  the  latter  the  prescription  by  word  of  mouth. 


April  20,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


i  Gate  Avenue  has  been  comparatively  unincumbered,  as  de- 
livery   wagons    have    been    allowed    upon    it    only    for  one 
I  block.     People    in    buggies    and    carriages,   horsemen    and 
The  sinking  of  the  British  ship  Blairmore  in  the  harbor  of  ,  bicyclists,    have    thus    been    allowed    to    reach    the    park 
San  Francisco  has  caused   much  contro-  |  wjtn    some   dcgree  0f  comfort  and  pleasure.     But   a   few 


The  "  Blairmore" 

AND   HER 

Drowned  Seamen. 


versy.  The  facts  are  as  yet  undetermined, 
except  by  newspaper  talk,  but  they  seem 
to  be  about  as  follows  :  The  ship  was  light,  being  in  ballast 
only,  and  owing  to  a  peculiar  combination  of  wind  and  tide, 
a  sudden  squall  heeled  her  over,  she  "turned  turtle,"  and 
foundered.  At  the  time  she  went  over,  a  number  of  the 
men  were  between  decks  ;  a  few  succeeded  in  scrambling 
up  the  hatchways  and  escaping,  but  six  were  left  in  the  hold. 
When  the  big  ship  went  over,  boats  were  at  once  lowered 
from  sister  ships  not  far  away,  and  the  seamen  struggling  in 
the  water  were  picked  up.  At  the  same  time  a  group  of 
men  from  the  Union  Iron  Works  made  haste  to  reach  the 
wreck,  a  portion  of  the  hull  of  which  protruded  above  the 
water.  These  mechanics,  under  charge  of  James  Dickie, 
immediately  began  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  steel  plates  of  the 
ship's  side,  for  the  purpose  of  releasing  the  imprisoned  sea- 
men. Rapidly  as  they  worked,  they  were  unable  to  complete 
their  task  before  the  tide  rose,  submerging  the  hull  and 
driving  them  from  their  work  just  as  they  had  made  a  hole 
in  the  side  of  the  ship.  The  vessel  settled  after  the  opening 
had  been  made,  but  she  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have  sunk 
in  consequence  of  its  being  cut,  for  the  reason  that  she  set- 
tled only  from  nine  to  twelve  inches  in  the  course  of  the  next 
seven  hours.  It  is  evident  that  she  was  resting  on  the  mud 
then,  for  she  now  shows  her  bilge — not  her  "  keel,"  as  the 
Chronicle  says — at  low  tide  two  feet  above  the  surface. 

It  is  charged  that  the  mechanics  from  the  Union  Iron 
Works  practically  drowned  the  unfortunate  seamen  by  cut- 
ting a  hole  in  the  vessel's  side  ;  also,  that  the  vessel  would 
not  have  sunk  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  cutting  of  this  hole. 
These  charges  seem  to  us  utterly  unfounded.  Even  if  the 
second  charge  had  been  true,  the  mechanics  would  have 
been  justified  in  sinking  a  ship  to  save  human  life,  and  so 
the  courts  would  hold.  But  there  is  no  power  on  earth  that 
could  have  righted  the  enormous  vessel  within  a  sufficient 
time  to  save  the  lives  of  the  men,  granting  that  they  were 
still  alive.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  they  were  all 
killed  by  the  shifting  of  the  rock  ballast  when  the  vessel 
went  over  on  her  beam  ends.  But  if  any  of  them  still  sur- 
vived, the  only  way  of  saving  them  was  by  cutting  a  hole  in 
the  side  of  the  ship,  which  the  Union  Iron  Works  men  did. 
That  they  failed  to  save  the  imprisoned  seamen  was  no 
fault  of  theirs.  Those  who  believe  that  the  ship  could  have 
been  righted — which  was  the  only  other  way  to  get  the  sea- 
men out may  have  an  opportunity  now  to  test  their  theory 

by  counting  the  number  of  weeks  before  the  Blairmorc  is 
again  upon  an  even  keel. 

That  high-minded  and  unselfish  philanthropist,  Mayor  Sutro, 
develops  new  sides  to  his  character  every 
Terr?i3l1  A  day.     These   unexpected  evolutions  of   the 

Example.  mayor    liken   him    in    some   respects    to   a 

flower  slowly  bursting  open.  But  in  other  respects  he  is 
comparable  to  something  like  and  yet  unlike  a  flower.  On 
the  floral  side  of  the  mayor's  character,  the  last  blushing 
petal  slowly  coming  to  the  light  is  the  fact  that  he  is  selling 
wood  to  the  city.  Superintendent  Weaver,  of  the  Alms- 
house, is  the  official  who  has  been  purchasing  Sutro's  wood. 
Superintendent  Weaver  is  kept  in  his  position  by  the  votes 
of  Mayor  Sutro  and  Dr.  Williamson,  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  Democratic  members  of  the  board,  accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner,  accuse  Superintendent  Weaver  of 
stabling  Sutro's  and  Williamson's  horses  in  the  city  stables, 
and  at  the  city's  expense. 

As  to  the  question  of  buying  Sutro's  wood,  Superin- 
tendent Weaver  says  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  advertise  for 
bids  for  wood  ;  hence  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  matter. 
City-Attorney  Creswell  refuses  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  of  Superintendent  Weaver's  purchase  of  wood  from 
Mayor  Sutro.  He  says,  however,  that  he  considers  it  un- 
wise and  inadvisable,  and  quotes  Section  920  of  the  Polit- 
ical Code,  which  says  : 

"  Members  of  the  legislature,  State,  county,  city,  and  township 
officers  must  not  be  interested  in  any  contract  made  by  them  in  their 
official  capacity  or  by  any  body  or  board  of  which  they  are  members. 

Another  section  of  the  law  which  Attorney  CressweU 
quotes,  apropos  of  Sutro's  sale  of  wood  to  the  city,  is  Sec- 
tion 71  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

"  Every  officer  or  person  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  this  State  from 
making  sales  or  being  interested  in  contracts  ...  who  violates  any 
of  the  provisions  of  such  laws,  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  and  is  forever  disqualified  from  holding 
any  office  in  this  State." 

On  the  whole,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  action  of  Mayor 
Sutro  in  selling  wood  to  the  city  through  an  official  who 
retains  his  position  by  virtue  of  Sutro's  vote  in  the  board  of 
health,  if  not  illegal,  is  in  the  very  worst  of  taste,  to  put  it 

mildly.  .  _ 

We  wonder  what  the  thousands  of  intelligent  San  r  ran- 
cisco  voters  who  cast  their  ballots  for  Sutro  for  mayor  think 
of  him  now  ?  If  the  new  charter  is  defeated,  as  is  extremely 
probable,  its  defeat  will  be  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  Sutro 
is  mayor,  for  he  is  such  a  terrible  example  of  what  a  mayor 
might  do  with  all  the  powers  conferred  on  him  by  the  new 
charter,  that  it  will  scare  people  out  of  voting  for  it. 


petty  tradesmen  who  do  business  upon  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  find  that  they  are  losing  trade.  They  have  con- 
cluded to  'fight  the  case  in  the  courts,"  and  are  going  to 
have  one  of  their  number  arrested  for  driving  a  heavy  team 
upon  the  avenue,  and  then  raise  a  fund  to  conduct  the  de- 
fense. We  suggest  that  the  people  who  use  the  boulevard, 
including  those  who  ride  and  drive,  and  wheelmen  as  well, 
also  raise  a  fund  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  If  they  allow 
these  small-souled  tradesmen  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to 
raise  a  purse,  the  boulevard  order  will  probably  be  declared 
illegal.  Golden  Gate  Avenue  will  again  be  incumbered 
with  trucks  and  coal-carts.  Then  our  public-spirited  citizens 
who  drive  fast  horses  and  smart  traps  will  rail  and  grumble 
at  the  supervisors  for  not  keeping  the  avenue  clear.  We 
have  warned  them.  Let  them  show  as  much  spirit  as  the 
petty  tradesmen  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  and  keep  the 
avenue  clear  by  raising  a  fund  for  its  defense. 


AFTER-DINNER    ORATORY. 


Joseph  Jefferson  is  Banqueted   by   the    Lotos   Club— The    Speeches 

of  the  Evening— The  Guest  of  Honor  Makes  the 

Best  Speech  of  All. 


The  final  display  of  oratorical  pyrotechnics  in  the  Senate, 
,  _  before  the  passage  of  the  Cuban  resolutions 

A  Fleet  to  be        .       ,       TT      ^  &    ,  , 

Sent  to  m  the  House,  was  in  the  shape  of  a  speech 

from  Senator  Turpie,  of  Indiana.     Senator 


Last  Saturday  evening  the  Lotos  Club  gave  a  dinner  to 
Joseph  Jefferson,  the  actor,  and  it  was  a  very  successful 
affair.     Over  three  hundred  guests  sat  down. 

Joseph  Jefferson,  although  a  member  of  the  Lotos  Club, 
is  rather  more  of  a  Players'  Club  man.  He  is  the  "grand 
old  man  "  of  the  Players'  Club.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
scarcely  persona  grata  at  the  Lambs'  Club,  which  nourishes 
a  certain  dull  hostility  for  the  Players'.  But  the  Lotos  Club 
is  neutral  ground.  It  is  a  club  largely  composed  of  busi- 
ness men,  but  there  is  a  faint  sprinkling  of  actors,  artists, 
and  literary  men — just  enough  to  leaven  the  lump. 

The  Lotos  Club  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  dinners  to  dis- 
tinguished persons  from  time  to  time — rather,  I  fancy,  in  the 
hope  of  shining  in  their  reflected  lustre.  Hence  its  dinner 
to  Jefferson.  It  had  no  raison  d'etre — Jefferson  has  done 
nothing  in  particular  of  late — but  it  was  just  a  plain  dinner. 
Among  other  actors  whom  the  Lotos  Club  has  entertained 
are  Lester  Wallack,  John  Gilbert,  and  Henry  Irving.  It 
has  banqueted  men  distinguished  in  other  walks  of  life,  but 
has  never  entertained  one  so  genuinely  liked  as  Jefferson. 
Therefore  the  dinner  was  very  largely  attended. 

But  it  was  odd,  considering  that  there  were  three  hundred 
guests,  how  little  eloquence  was  shown  by  the  after-dinner 
orators.  In  looking  over  the  long  list  of  names,  the  only 
one  that  is  notable  as  a  speaker  is  that  of  General  Horace 
Porter.  General  Porter  is  nearly  as  famous  in  New  York 
as  Chauncey  Depew,  admittedly  the  greatest  after-dinner 
orator  of  Gotham.     But  Depew  is  at  present  in  the  West, 


Turpie  has  a  senatorial  reputation  for  sarcasm,  and  held  his 
large  audience — including  the  Cuban  claque  in  the  galleries 
— for  an  hour  and  a  half.  Senator  Turpie  out-Heroded 
Herod  in  his  speech.  He  was  more  royalist  than  the 
king.  He  even  denounced  his  fellow  Cuban  senators, 
Sherman  and  Lodge,  for  their  "luke-warmness,"  and  was 
more  bitter  in  his  attacks  upon  them  than  he  was  in  his  de- 
nunciation of  those  opposed  to  the  present  Cuban  pan-  |  enthralling,  I  suppose,  Western  dinner-tables  by  his  oratory, 
slaverism.  The  only  man  in  the  Senate  with  whom  Senator  At  the  guest's  table — where  Jefferson  sat  upon  the  right 
Turpie  entirely  agreed  was  Senator  Call,  of  Florida.  He  is  j  of  President  Frank  R.  Lawrence — there  were  some  fifty 
a  man  after  Turpie's  own  heart.     He  does  not  believe  in  in-  j  men  seated.     But  among  them  all  there  is  not  one  whose 


ternational  law,  international  diplomacy,  international  cour- 
tesy, or  any  such  nonsense.  Senator  Call  would  send  a 
fleet  at  once  to  Havana,  bombard  Morro  Castle,  and  hang 
Captain  General  Weyler  while  you  wait.  Senator  Turpie 
heartily  agrees  with  him.  On  mature  reflection,  so  do  we. 
Since  the  Senate  and  the  House  both  believe  this  desirable, 
we  hope  that  a  fleet  will  be  sent,  and  that  aboard  of  it  will 
go  Senator  Sherman,  Senator  Turpie,  Senator  Call,  Senator 
Lodge,  and  all  of  the  curious  persons  in  both  Senate  and 
House  who  believe  that  Cuban  affairs  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  American  ones. 


The  Will 


In  the  proceedings  before  the  New  York  court,  contesting 
the  will  of  the  late  Frederick  Maxwell 
Somers,  Surrogate  Arnold  has  practically 
F.  M.  Someks.  decided  to  admit  the  will  to  probate.  This 
would  result  in  confirming  the  dead  man's  disposition  of  his 
estate  to  his  betrothed,  Violet  Gratz  Brown. 

Surrogate  Arnold  has  shown  equal  good  sense  and  good 
humor  in  presiding  over  this  case.  To  the  contention  of 
contestants'  attorneys,  that  "  undue  influence  "  had  been  ex- 
ercised upon  the  decedent  by  his  betrothed,  Miss  Brown, 
and  his  friend  and  executor,  W.  J.  Ritchie,  the  surrogate 
dryly  said  that  he  could  not  see  how  Miss  Brown  could  ex- 
ercise "  undue  influence "  upon  Somers  when  he  was  six 
thousand  miles  away,  or  that  Ritchie  should  have  had  any 
motive  in  influencing  Somers  in  Miss  Brown's  favor  when 
he  had  never  met  her.     This  is  as  striking  as  it  is  true. 

The  surrogate's  remarks  foreshadow  a  decision  in  favor 
of  Miss  Brown.  We  hope  that  he  will  so  decide.  No  one 
who  ever  knew  Fred  Somers  could  entertain  any  doubt  as 
to  his  fixedness  of  purpose  or  his  ability  to  devise  his 
estate  as  he  thought  best.  And  no  one  can  deny  also  that 
a  bachelor  has  a  right,  in  law  as  well  as  in  love,  to  leave  his 
earthly  possessions  to  the  woman  he  had  hoped  to  wed. 


Dr.    Brigham, 


Dr. 

Brigham's 
Diagnosis. 


a  leading  surgeon  of  San  Francisco,  has 
diagnosed  a  new  malady.  He  was  called  as 
a  witness  the  other  day  in  the  case  of  one 
Frank  Lawlor,  who  was  bringing  suit  for 
damages  sustained  in  a  railway  collision.  Dr.  Brigham  tes- 
tified that  he  had  examined  the  plaintiff  Lawlor  ;  that  he 
had  found  there  was  no  dislocation  of  the  spine,  and  no 
lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  that  the  plaintiff  claimed  that 
there  were  acute  pains  deep  in  the  muscles  of  the  back. 
On  cross-examination,  Dr.  Brigham  admitted  that  he  could 
not  tell  what  these  pains  were,  but  on  being  somewhat 
pressed  by  Lawlor's  attorney,  the  doctor  dryly  remarked 
that  he  had  sometimes  heard  them  defined  as  "litigation 
pains." 


We 


' 


Some  months  ago  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San  Fran- 
cisco did  what  they  should  have  done  years 
AvJnuTe"E  before— declared  Golden  Gate  Avenue  to  be 

a  Boulevard.  a  boulevard.  This  avenue — the  only  route 
by  which  Golden  Gate  Park  can  be  reached— was  incum- 
bered with  hay-carts,  coal-carts,  tradesmen's  delivery  wagons, 
and  almost  every  kind  of  heavy  vehicle,  whose  drivers 
sought  the  avenue  because  it  was  smoothly  paved.  The 
board  of  supervisors  passed  an  ordinance  by  which  only 
pleasure  vehicles  were  allowed  upon  the  avenue.  A  similar 
ordinance  is  in  effect  upon  Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago  and 
on  the  boulevards  of  all  large  cities.    Since  that  time  Golden 


observe  that  the   Examiner  has    at   the  head  of  the 
editorial  page  a  notice  running  as  follows  : 
Family  "  Copies   of  Sunday's  Examiner  containing 

Reading.  tne    Confession   of    Murderer    Holmes    for 

Sale.  Price,  5  Cents,  Ready  for  Mailing."  This  notice  is 
rather  surprising.  Why  should  any  person  want  to  mail 
the  "  Confession  of  Murderer  Holmes  "  to  any  one  else  ? 
Why  should  any  one  want  to  receive  it  ?  Why  should 
any  one  want  to  read  it,  even  after  having  had  a  weak- 
minded  friend  mail  it  ?  But  why  in  the  name  of  heaven 
should  anv  one  want  to  read  it  at  all  ? 


The  founder  of  the  Red  Cross  Society,  Dr.  Henri  Dunant, 
is  living  almost  forgotten  in  the  hospice  of  Heiden,  in  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Appenzell.  The  horror  with  which  he  con- 
templated the  terrible  scenes  that  followed  the  Battle  of  Sol- 
ferino,  June  24,  1859,  first  moved  him  to  make  an  appeal 
for  the  protection  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  Dr. 
Dunant's  efforts  were  at  length  rewarded  by  the  conclusion, 
August,  1S64,  of  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  institution 
of  the  Red  Cross  Society. 


name  as  an  orator  is  known  west  of  Jersey  City  or  north  of 
the  Harlem  River.  The  most  notable  men  there,  as  they 
occur  to  me,  were  General  Porter  ;  Parke  Godwin,  formerly 
an  editor  of  Current  Literature ;  Franklin  Fyles,  one  of 
the  New  York  Sun's  "bright  young  men"  (that  is,  when  he 
was  young) ;  A.  M.  Palmer,  the  theatrical  manager  ; 
Bronson  Howard,  the  playwright ;  Mayor  Strong,  the  re- 
former ;  H.  Grey  Fiske,  the  dramatic  editor  ;  Julian  Rix, 
[  the  artist ;  Anton  Seidl,  the  musician  ;  and  John  A.  Taylor, 
who  was  presumably  the  orator  of  the  evening,  as  he  made 
the  longest  speech. 

The   health   of   Jefferson   was    proposed    by    President 
j  Lawrence,  and  his  speech  was  not  of  a  nature  to  thrill  any- 
body.    In  fact,  the  best  thing  in  it — from  the  Lotos  point 
of  view — was  when  he  said  "until  the  first  of  May  it  shall 
not  be  a  crime  for  us  to  dine  together  under  our  own  roof." 
This  is  an  allusion  to  the   Raines  bill,  which  has  just  been 
passed,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  it  was  received 
\  with  roars  of  laughter  from  all  the  Lotos  men.     President 
Lawrence  proposed  the  health  of  Jefferson  in  the  usual  con- 
j  ventional  terms. 

When  the  old  actor  arose  to  respond,  his   kindly  face 
shone  with  the  pleasure  caused  by  his  reception,  and  he  said 
that  "  if  all  theatrical  stars  got  applause  like  that,  the  acting 
j  would  be  very  much  better."     He  spoke  with  some  depre- 
cation of  the  complimentary  strain  of  President  Lawrence's 
'  speech,  and  remarked  that  it  was  "  most  embarrassing  to 
i  be  so  highly  spoken  of."     He  said  it  reminded  him  of  the 
!  anecdote  in   "  The  School  for  Scandal,"  where  the  lawyer, 
upon  being  detected  in  a  good  act,  says  :  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I   hope  you  won't  notice  this  act  or  say  anything 
about  it.     I  live  by  the  badness  of  my  reputation,  and  if 
this  got  abroad,  it  would  ruin  me  in  my  profession." 

The  venerable  actor  went  on  to  say  that  he  made  his  first 
theatrical  appearance  in  New  York  almost  sixty  years  ago. 
He  then  appeared  for  the  benefit  of  one  Master  Titus,  he 
being  seven  or  eight  years  old  and  the  beneficiary  about  ten. 
Jefferson  was  dressed  as  a  Spanish  pirate,  and  Master  Titus 
was  dressed  as  an  American  sailor  ;  they  had  a  combat 
with  broadswords,  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Jefferson, 
and  Master  Titus,  the  American  sailor,  placed  his  boot  on 
Jefferson's  breast  and  waved  the  star  -  spangled  banner 
while  the  curtain  came  down.  Jefferson  said  he  remem- 
bered distinctly  to  this  day  that  he  nearly  cut  off  Master 
Titus's  big  toe  with  his  broadsword.  His  speech  was  filled 
with  interesting  anecdotes.  He  told  of  having,  many  years 
ago,  while  traveling  with  his  father's  itinerant  players,  reached 
Springfield,  III.  When  they  were  about  to  open  there,  they 
found  that  a  religious  revival  was  taking  place,  and  such  was 
the  wave  of  religion  that  their  performance  was  about  to  be 
prohibited.  But  a  young  lawyer  came  forward,  and  by  a 
good-humored  and  witty  speech  which  he  made,  succeeded 
in  getting  the  prohibition  removed.  This  lawyer  lies  buried 
near  the  town  of  Springfield,  while  upon  his  monument  are 
the  words,  "  Abraham  Lincoln."  The  old  actor  said  that 
the  only  time  he  ever  had  been  ill  received  was  once  in  New- 
Orleans,  when  he  was  obliged  to  sing  in  a  piece  then  upon 
the  stage.  He  never  had  believed  himself  possessed  of  a 
singing  voice,  and  when  he  began,  the  audience  agreed  with 
him  most  cordially.  The  result  was  that  he  was  hissed  from 
the  stage. 

Bronson  Howard,  the  playwright,  followed  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  made  a  very  brief  speech.  Speeches  were  made  also 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Parke  Godwin,  Mayor  Strong,  Gen- 
eral Woodford,  Captain  W.  H.  White,  Simeon  Ford,  and 
John  A.  Taylor.  Taylor's  speech  was  the  longest,  but  there 
was  nothing  in  it  that  any  one  could  remember.  In  fact, 
the  impression  that  most  people  gathered  from  the  Lotos 
Club  banquet  was  that  the  old  actor  stood  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  all  the  other  men  there  as  an  after-dinner  orator. 
And  yet  he  never  has  made  any  special  claims  to  eminence 
in  that  line.  It  would  seem  as  if  post-prandial  eloquence 
were  at  a  low  ebb  in  New  York.  1  I    MKUR. 

New  York,  April  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Warning  to  the  Public. 
In   the  interest  of   the   book-buying   public,    as 
well  as  in  that  of  reputable  publishers  and  book- 
sellers, we   deem   it  our   duty   to   tell   the    public 
what  the  "  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary  "  really  is. 

The  "  Encyclopedic  Dictionary"  is  announced 
as  the  "  most  recent  dictionary."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  "  Encyclopedic"  was  compiled  from  1879 
to  1888,  and  since  then  the  "  Century,"  the  "  Web- 
ster International,"  and  other  dictionaries  of  su- 
perior excellence  have  been  published.  The  pres- 
ent edition  of  the  "  Encyclopaedic"  is  reprinted 
from  the  old  English  plates,  the  first  and  last  words 
of  almost  every  page  being  identical  in  the  English 
edition  and  in  this  American  reprint  ;  but  in  places 
the  plates  have  been  cut,  words  and  definitions  be- 
ing omitted  or  inserted  to  give  the  work  an  appear- 
ance of  being  up  lo  date.  The  English  plate  has 
in  some  instances  been  cut  to  change  the  English 
spelling,  as  in  "  colour,"  but  the  English  spelling  is 
retained  throughout  the  definition. 

The  "Encyclopedic"  is  advertised  at  "intro- 
ductory "  prices  of  $1  00  down  and  twelve  monthly 
payments  of  $1.25,  making  the  cost  of  the  set 
516.00.  The  work,  however,  has  been  sold  over 
John  Wanamaker's  counter  in  Philadelphia  at 
$6.00  a  set,  and  in  St.  Louis  for  $4  00  a  set,  the 
wholesale  price  being  $300  for  one  hundred  sets. 

To  quote  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  the  recognized 
organ  of  the  book-makers'  and  booksellers'  trade  : 
"  Such  barefaced  misstatements  depreciate  not  only 
the  values  of  the  dictionaries  kept  in  stock  by  the 
bookseller,  but  help  also  to  discredit  him  in  gen- 
eral. It  is  only  another  link  in  the  chain  of  that 
system  of  equivocal  business  methods  that  it 
should  be  the  aim  of  every  honest  man  to  break 
every  time  the  opportunity  offers." 

The  business  of  advertising  this  "  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary  "  was  offered  to  the  Argonaut,  but  de- 
clined by  us.  While  it  is  not  exactly  a  fraud,  still 
it  is  not  exactly  square.  We  could  not  consci- 
entiously advise  any  one  of  our  readers  to  buy  this 
dictionary,  knowing  as  we  did  that  it  is  not  what  it 
purports  to  be,  that  it  is  not  "  up-to-date,"  that  it 
is  not  new,  that  it  is  printed  from  patched-up  En- 
glish electro-plates,  that  it  is  far  inferior  to  other 
dictionaries,  and  that  it  is  being  offered  at  a  price 
far  higher  than  it  can  be  purchased  for  in  other 
channels.  Not  being  willing  individually  to  ad- 
vise any  one  of  our  readers  to  purchase  the  work, 
we  were  unwilling,  through  our  advertising  col- 
umns, so  to  advise  them  all.  Therefore  we  de- 
clined the  advertising  business.  But  it  is  evident 
that  no  such  conscientious  scruples  afflicted  any  of 
our  daily  contemporaries.  All  of  them  printed  the 
flim-flam  advertisements  of  the  "  Encyclopaedic 
Dictionary." 

Conan  Doyle's  Latest  Book. 

"  II  (Stait  brave,  mais  avec  cette  graine  de  folie 
dans  sa  bravoure  que  les  Francais  aiment,"  runs 
the  quotation  on  the  title-page  of  A.  Conan  Doyle's 
"  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  and  the  line  aptly 
fits  the  hero.  It  is  from  the  lips  of  the  old  briga- 
dier himself  that  we  hear  these  tales  of  his  advent- 
urous youth,  and  the  narrative  gains  in  dramatic 
force  from  the  fact,  while,  at  the  same  time,  an  ad- 
mirable bit  of  character-drawing  is  achieved.  "  All 
spurs  and  mustaches,  with  never  a  thought  beyond 
women  and  horses  "  was  the  description  he  over- 
heard of  himself  when  Napoleon  applied  to  his 
superior  officer  for  a  soldier  who  could  be  depended 
upon  for  action,  but  who  would  not  think  too 
much  ;  and  though  Gerard  suffered  a  trace  of  cha- 
grin at  this  summing  up,  his  egotism  was  too 
boundless  and  too  naive  to  be  seriously  impaired. 
A  faith  in  himself  not  second  to  his  belief  in  the 
supremacy  of  his  country  and  his  emperor  is  his 
ruling  characteristic,  and  the  seasoning  of  gas- 
conade which  is  mixed  with  his  gallantry  of  spirit 
leaves  the  author  with  a  practically  unlimited  field 
before  him. 

The  exploits  recounted  by  the  brigadier  are  full 
of  dash  and  excitement,  the  emperor  figuring  in 
several  when  he  has  need  of  Etienne  Gerard's 
sword  on  some  secret  service,  and  there  are  few  of 
Napoleon's  campaigns  which  do  not  furnish  some 
stirring  adventure. 

The  brigadier  more  than  hints  at  his  all-con- 
quering power  with  the  other  sex  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, not  a  single  story  contains  a  full-length 
feminine  portrait,  and  in  most  of  them  there  is 
scarcely  the  swish  of  a  woman's  petticoat.  War, 
not  in  its  grimmest  aspect,  but  rather  in  its  ad- 
venturous side,  is  all  the  theme.  Gerard's  experi- 
ences when  he  meets  the  English  forces,  and  when 
he  crosses  the  channel,  furnish  some  lively  pages. 
"How  the  Brigadier  Held  the  King"  startles  at 
first  by  its  tou-h  of  the  horrible,  but  the  incident 


of  the  game  of  cards  with  Milor  the  Hon.  Sir 
Russell,  Bart.,  is  only  less  amusing  than  Gerard's 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  Bristol  Bustler,  nine- 
stone  champion,  which  occurs  in  the  sequel  to  that 
tale.  England's  glory  must  be  maintained,  and 
there  the  Frenchman  rather  goes  to  the  wall.  But 
the  affair  of  the  exchange  is  a  clever  expedient  to 
get  him  out  of  a  bad  scrape  and  gives  a  good  finish 
to  his  English  experiences. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50.  ^ 

A  Famous  Frenchwoman. 

An  interesting  portrayal  of  the  woman  who,  for 
nearly  a  year,  wielded  so  much  power  in  France  is 
given  in  "  Madame  Roland,"  a  biographical  study 
by  Ida  M.  Tarbell.  All  the  incidents  of  her  life 
from  childhood  up  are  reviewed,  much  new  mate- 
rial being  used  in  the  work.  Some  hitherto  unpub- 
lished letters  written  by  Mme.  Roland  just  before 
her  marriage  place  that  event  in  a  different  light  from 
the  generally  accepted  view,  making  it  out  to  be 
quite  a  love  match.  Another  curious  fact  brought 
out  is  the  ineffectual  effort  made  by  this  fiery  re- 
publican of  later  times  to  secure  a  title  during  the 
first  years  of  her  married  life. 

Necessarily,  in  the  course  of  the  biography,  the 
history  of  the  Gironde  and  of  all  who  had  a  share 
in  it  has  a  place,  and  although  there  is  little  that  is 
new  in  this  portion  of  the  work,  it  is  told  with 
much  interest,  and  the  character  and  motives  of 
Mme.  Roland  are  revealed  with  unusual  breadth  of 
vision.  The  inspiration  she  gave  to  the  Girondins, 
the  measures  of  her  own  planning  that  were  car- 
ried out,  are  entered  into  fully.  But  "  a  woman  in 
love  is  never  a  good  politician,"  says  the  author, 
and  to  her  love  for  Buzot,  the  deepest  passion  of 
her  life,  is  ascribed  the  failure  of  her  political  in- 
sight. The  affair  with  Buzot  is  told  at  length,  as 
well  as  one  or  two  light  skirmishes  with  others, 
whom,  by  her  "coquetry  of  virtue,"  she  kept  at 
arms'  length,  even  while  inciting  them  on. 

But  with  Buzot  it  was  a  more  serious  matter,  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the 
woman  than  the  mistaken  zeal  which  urged  her  on 
to  tell  Roland  of  her  love  for  Buzot,  even  while 
assuring  him  that  she  would  remain  faithful  to  her 
marriage  vows.  The  author  arraigns  her  for  her 
cruelty,  adding  :  "In  doing  it,  she  heaped  upon 
the  overburdened  old  man  the  heaviest  load  a  heart 
can  carry,  that  of  the  desertion  of  its  most  trusted 
friend  and  companion,  and  that  after  years  of  asso- 
ciation and  almost  daily  renewal  of  vows  of  love 
and  fidelity." 

Though  there  is  no  attempt  made  in  the  volume 
to  palliate  her  faults  or  to  condone  the  mistaken 
acts  of  her  career,  the  vigorous  mind  and  high 
courage  that  distinguished  her  are  strongly  brought 
out  and  must  challenge  admiration.  The  collection 
of  portraits  found  in  the  volume  is  of  much  in- 
terest. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  who  may  be  called  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  New  Woman,  was  recently  inter- 
viewed on  Thomas  Hardy's  "  Jude  the  Obscure" 
and  Grant  Allen's  "  Woman  Who  Did."  She  said  : 
"  I  have  a  great  respect  for  Mr.  Hardy's  genius, 
but  I  can  not  make  out  whether  he  intended  to 
teach  anything  by  'Jude  the  Obscure."  The  work 
is  colossal  in  strength,  but  ethically  it  is  amorphous. 
I  perceive  no  special  teaching  in  it."  Her  reply  to 
the  question,  "  What  do  you  think  of  '  The  Woman 
Who  Did'?"  was  more  pointed.  "It  seems  to 
me,"  she  said,  "  that  Mr.  Grant  Allen  wants  us  to 
return  to  the  customs  of  the  poultry-yard." 

The  Rev.  John  Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren"),  the 
author  of  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  will 
deliver  the  Yale  lectures  on  preaching  in  Septem- 
ber next. 

A  new  library  pest,  a  devourer  of  books,  is  thus 
described  in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  It  is  called  the  Nrcobium  htrtum — the  latter  scientific 
name  indicative,  probably,  of  bow  it  can  injure  books. 
It  belongs  to  the  coleopterous  family.  The  larva;  are  the 
troublesome  ones,  and  attack  particularly  the  soft  paper 
found  in  old  volumes.  These  larvse  have  clinging  pow- 
ers, and,  when  shaken  off  a  book,  may  crawl  up  from  the 
ground,  and  again  seek  their  literary  pastures.  The 
larvae  develop  into  beetles  from  0.12  to  0.16  of  an  inch  in 
length.  On  the  backs  of  these  beetles  there  are  bands 
which  distinguish  them  from  other  book  pests.  We  are 
indebted  to  Southern  Europe  for  the  Nicobium  hirtum. 
The  damage  it  has  done  has  been  done  in  libraries  in  the 
Southern  States.  Modern  paper,  not  being  of  pure  fibre 
as  was  old  paper,  is  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the 
book-worm.  If  resin,  pipe-clay,  and  other  falsifications 
enter  into  our  book-paper,  the  material  is  indigestible  as 
food,  and  is  not  so  much  relished  as  were  the  papers  in 
books  of  a  hundred  years  ago." 

James  Payn  is  to  be  succeeded  as  editor  of 
Cornhill  by  J.  St.  Loe  Strachey,  who  lately  edited 
an  entertaining  volume  of  "  Dog  Stories  from  the 
Spectator."  Mr.  Payn's  retirement  from  Cornhill 
has  been  made  necessary  by  a  prolonged  indis- 
position, which,  however,  has  not  quenched  the 
vivacity  of  his  pen. 

The  American  News  Company  has  given  notice 
that  it  will  not  receive  or  handle  any  copies  of  any 
newspaper,  periodical,  or  other  publication  contain- 
ing any  advertisement  which  may  appear  to  belong 
to  the  class  called  "suggestive."  This  step  will 
quite  effectually  limit  the  existence  of  various  pub- 
lications (at  least  as  now  conducted)  which  have 


managed  to  maintain  their  growth  because  the 
authority  of  the  post-office  department  did  not  in- 
clude papers  transmitted  by  express  or  freight,  and 
disseminated  through  news-men  or  subscription  or 
sales-agents  who  did  not  employ  the  mail  in  dis- 
tributing the  copies  received.  A  similar  action  by 
the  express  companies  will  practically  end  a  class 
of  literature  which  has  done  much  harm. 

Clinton  Scollard  has  resigned  his  professorship 
of  English  literature  at  Hamilton  College,  and  in- 
tends to  devote  more  time  to  writing.  He  has 
written  an  epic  of  the  American  Indian,  which  will 
be  printed  in  the  autumn. 

As  a  sister  volume  to  the  handsome  "Song  of 
Songs,"  which  was  recently  noticed  in  these  col- 
umns, Elbert  Hubbard,  of  the  Philistine  and  the 
Roycroft  Printing  Shop  in  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  is 
bringing  out  "  The  Journal  of  Koheleth  :  Being  a 
Reprint  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  :  With  an 
Essay." 

The  London  Chronicle  prints  the  following  ex- 
traordinary statement : 

"  We  had  not  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  our  unpleas- 
ant duty  to  deal  with  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  personally 
in  these  columns.  A  letter,  however,  which  he  addressed 
recently  to  the  Star  concerning  this  paper  compels  us  to 
make  one  brief,  but,  we  think,  sufficient,  comment.  Mr. 
Buchanan's  letter,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  our  criticism  of 
'Jude  the  Obscure."  is  a  lie  from  beginning  to  end. 
Having  characterized  Mr.  Buchanan's  letter,  we  beg  him 
to  understand  that  our  columns  are  not  open  to  him  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  upon  this  or  any  other  matter. 
The  only  method  of  communication  in  future  between 
ourselves  and  this  gentleman  will  be  through  our  solic- 
itors." 

George  W.  Cable  explains  that  his  story, 
"  Madame  Delphine,"  was  written  in  response  to  a 
request  from  a  quadroon  who  had  read  "  'Tite 
Poulette  "  that  he  would  present  the  case  of  quad- 
roon women  more  clearly,  and  "  tell  the  whole 
truth." 

English  reviewers  have  suggested  both  Herbert 
Spencer  and  James  Bryce  as  the  possible  authors 
of  the  anonymous  reply  to  Max  Nordau,  entitled 
"  Regeneration." 

The  Soctete"  des  Gens  de  Lettres  has  made  with 
an  advertising  agent  a  contract,  by  the  terms  of 
which  French  books  are  to  contain  several  leaves 
of  advertisements  of  all  sorts.  These  will  be 
bound  in  the  back  covers  of  every  volume.  The 
money  earned  from  this  contract  by  the  society  is  to 
be  applied  to  its  authors'  pension  fund. 

Of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  "A  Whirl  Asun- 
der," the  Critic  says  : 

"  The  author  brings  together  a  strong,  manly,  well- 
poised  young  Englishman,  who  is  engaged  to  a  homely 
English  girl,  and  a  capricious  Californian,  whose  will  is 
her  law,  and  who  has  never  been  crossed  in  her  wishes 
and  whims.  She  falls  in  love  with  the  Englishman,  of 
course,  and  he  with  her  ;  but  loyalty  survives,  and  the 
girl  lacks,  at  the  last  moment,  the  courage  to  win  him  by 
the  means  which  Arabella  employed  to  win  Jude.  All 
this  happens  under  the  Californian  redwoods,  and  more 
or  less  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bohemian  Club  of  San 
Francisco,  which  we  do  not  hold  responsible,  however, 
for  this  whirl  asunder,  and  still  less  for  the  whirl  to- 
gether that  preceded  it." 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  is  going  to  the 
Soudan  for  a  London  journal  has  astonished  many 
people.  Conan  Doyle,  however,  says  that  the  de- 
lights of  newspaper  work  are  equal  to  anything 
that  successful  novel-writing  begets. 

The  London  Times  is  suing  the  Central  News 
Company,  charging  that  the  dispatches  regarding 
the  Japanese  war  which  were  supplied  by  the 
Central  News  were  in  some  cases  entirely  fabri- 
cated, and  in  other  cases  largely  altered  and  ex- 
panded, and  that  by  publishing  them  the  Times 
suffered  in  reputation. 

John  Bonner  gives  this  as  the  language  of  a 
British  officer  lately  returned  from  India  : 

"Kipling?  Oh,  yes,  I  know  him  very  well.  Dirty 
little  blackguard  !  Used  to  go  up  to  Simla  when  it  was 
full  of  army  men  and  officials  of  the  civil  service,  and 
used  to  hang  round  the  billiard-tables  and  verandas  to 
listen  to  everything  that  was  said,  and  printed  it  all  in  a 
dirty  little  paper  of  which  he  was  a  reporter — a  sneak 
and  an  eavesdropper  ;  a  dirty  little  blackguard.  You 
never  could  tell  a  secret  among  friends  that  he  did  not 
ferret  it  out  and  print  it.  And  he  drew  us  so  that  the 
portraits  were  unmistakable,  by  Jove.  A  dirty  little 
blackguard,  sir  ;  a  chee-chee." 

Stephen  Crane  now  announces  that  his  first 
book,  "  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,"  was  not  re- 
fused by  a  long  list  of  publishers,  for  the  reason 
that  he  never  offered  it  to  any  of  them,  but  pub- 
lished it  himself. 

I.  Zangwill,  in  a  recent  literary  causerie,  says  : 
"When  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  wrote  with  one  eye  on  the 
public  and  magazine  editors,  bis  books,  though  they  won 
great  praise,  brought  in  little  pudding ;  but  when  he 
wrote  '  Tess  '  to  please  himself,  he  found  that  great  sultan, 
the  people,  throwing  purses  at  his  feet.  A  similar  fate 
has  in  less  degree  befallen  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  who  no 
sooner  began  prophesying  from  his  hilltop  than  his  circu- 
lation grew  brisk  and  brisker.  The  career  of  the  new 
Grant  Allen  will  be  watched  with  an  interest  which  the 
old  was  never  able  to  excite.  As  much  may  be  said  of 
Mr.  du  Maurier  in  his  new  role  of  popular  novelist,  or, 
rather,  of  propagator  of  microbes.  '  Peter  Ibbetson '  was 
but  regarded  as  the  interesting  experiment  of  an  artist 
using  his  pen  to  write  with,  but  now  that  same  pen  has 
become  a  formidable  instrument." 

Mr.  Traill's  biography  of  Sir  John  Franklin  con- 
tains letters  written  by  Lady  Franklin  during  her 
travels  in  Egypt  and  the  East.  She  met  Benjamin 
Disraeli  in  Corfu,  and  showed  no  mercy  toward  his 
excessive  foppishness  and  bad  manners. 
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A  Delightful  Place   ill  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 
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CASTLE  CRAG 

QUEEN   OF  ALL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

The  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  the  most 
beautiful,  attractive,  and  accessible  of  all 
mountain  resorts,  will  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests  June  1 ,  and  will  close  October 
1, 1S96. 
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Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
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which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  botn  gums  and  teeth. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Cruise  of  the  "Alabama," 

"  Two  Years  on  the  Alabama,"  by  Arthur  Sin- 
clair, is  the  narrative  of  one  of  the  famous  Con- 
federate cruiser's  line  officers,  from  her  escape 
from  the  Mersey  to  her  sinking  by  the  Kearsarge 
off  the  harbor  of  Cherbourg.  Written  many 
years  after  the  war,  and  after  extended  consulta- 
tion with  those  who  could  throw  light  on  the  con- 
tested points  in  the  Alabama's  career,  it  fittingly 
supplements  the  works  of  Bullock  and  of  Captain 
Semraes,  and  says  the  last  word  about  a  famous 
episode  in  the  Civil  War. 

Where  Captain  Semmes's  account  of  the  service 
was  a  professional  and  legal  statement,  the  present 
work  is  a  personal  narrative,  less  partisan,  perhaps, 
through  the  lapse  of  years,  and  far  more  vivid.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  cruiser's  life  in  the  two  brief 
years  in  which  she  sailed  seventy-five  thousand 
miles  in  the  Atlantic,  around  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and  China  Seas,  back 
to  the  South  American  coast,  and  finally  to  the  En- 
glish Channel,  where  she  met  her  fate,  burning 
fifty-seven  vessels,  valued  at  Geneva  at  $6  750,000, 
and  overhauled  hundreds  of  neutral  vessels  or  ves- 
sels having  neutral  cargo  on  board.  If  the  author 
has  not  the  graphic  power  of  Marryatt  or  Cooper, 
his  pages  at  least  bear  the  stamp  of  truth,  and  are 
interesting  to  read  as  well  as  constituting  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  history  of  the  Civil  War. 

More  than  thirty  portraits  of  the  Alabama's  offi- 
cers and  crew  are  scattered  through  the  pages. 

Published    by    Lee  &  Shepard,    Philadelphia  ; 

price,  $3.00. 

, .» 

The  Son  of  a  Priest. 
There  is  no  intention  in  this  story  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  any  form  of  political  opinion,"  runs 
;he  brief  preface  of  Edward  McNulty's   "  Misther 
O'Ryan,"  but  the  disclaimer  is  of  little  avail,  since 
/ery  marked  political   opinions   form  the  basis  of 
he   story.     Ignatius  O'Ryan   is    an   unwholesome 
;cal  and  a  demagogue  of   the  most  vicious  and 
ijgnorant  type,   who  comes  to  the  Irish  village  of 
Ballycusha   to  get   money  and   countenance  from 
Bather  Murphy,  whose    natural   son    he    is.     The 
[priest  and    the    political  agitator   find  themselves 
"congenial  spirits,   and  between    them    contrive   to 
stir  the  people  up  to  such  an  extent  that  a  branch 
[league   is    established    at    Ballycusha.      This   the 
richest  man  of  the  district,   Farmer  Kennedy,  re- 
fuses to  join.     He  is  accordingly  denounced  from 
[he  altar,  is  boycotted  in  consequence,   and  ruin 
stares  him  in  the  face. 
The  love-affairs  of  his  pretty  daughter,  Nora,  are 
I  implicated  by  his  difficulties,  for  O'Ryan  has  fixed 
[iiponheras  his  future  bride,  and  she  prepares  to 
Sacrifice  herself  for  her  father's  sake. 

Priest  worship  and  a  ready  following  of  blatant 
fDoliticians  are  made  the  salient  characteristics  of 
he  Irish  people,  the  story  differing  from  the  usual 
run  of  Irish  fiction  in  its  emphasis  of  the  sterner 
iide  of  life  and  its  omission  of  humorous  types. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
jjf.oo. 


Pen-Pictures  of  Court  Life. 

The  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  has  had 
nany  chroniclers,  not  the  least  interesting  of  whom 
s  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  the 
(rtfe  of  the  king's  weak  and  contemptible  brother. 
Her  voluminous  correspondence  forms  the  ground 
work  of  a  book  by  M.  Louise  McLaughlin  called 
"The  Second  Madame."  It  is  a  gossipy  and  en- 
ertaining  volume,  enlivened  by  many  extracts 
rom  madame's  letters,  and  containing  numerous 
len-pictures  of  the  great  ones  of  that  day. 

Elizabeth  Charlotte  was  a  second  wife,  the  first 
Duchess  of  Orleans  being  the  beautiful  Henrietta 
if  England  whose  mysterious  death  by  poisoning 
j  still  unexplained,  and  has  left  a  blot  on  her  hus- 
land's  memory  which  can  never  be  completely 
ffaced.  Partly  owing  to  these  suspicious  circum- 
tances,  partly  to  the  dissimilar  natures  of  the  pair, 
ae  second  marriage  was  but  little  happier  than  the 
rst,  and  the  chief  resource  of  the  new  duchess 
'as  the  correspondence  she  constantly  kept  up 
ith  the  friends  and  relatives  left  behind  in  her  own 
ountry. 

Her  pen  moved  with  perfect  freedom,  despite  the 
aspection  she  was  aware  her  letters  received  before 
hey  reached  their  destination,  and  she  gives  a 
orcible  picture  of  the  licentious  and  frivolous  court 
1  which  she  lived.  Her  life  was  a  long  one,  ex- 
:nding  not  only  to  the  end  of  Louis  the  Four- 
senth's  reign,  but  through  the  regency  of  her  son, 
le  infamous  Duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  long 
linority  of  the  young  king,  ending  soon  after  the 
rowning  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

A  number  of  months  ago  we  printed  a  long 
otice  of  "  the  second  madame's"  correspondence, 
ie  work  from  which  the  present  one  has  been 
3m  pi  led. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
rice,  $1.25. 

Froude's  Lectures  on  the  Reformation. 
The  first  of  the  three  courses  of  lectures  de- 
vered  by  the  late  Professor  James  Anthony 
roude,  while  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History 
t  Oxford,  has  been  published  in  a  volume  en- 
ded "  Lectures  on  the  Council  of  Trent."  The 
Ihtr   two  courses,  on   Erasmus  and  on   English 


Seamen  of  the  Sixteenth  Century,  were  revised  by 
Mr.  Froude  and  published  before  his  death  ;  the 
present  volume  is  reprinted  from  the  lectures  as 
delivered,  and  so  contain  some  repetitions  and  are 
without  notes  citing  original  authorities. 

The  first  lecture  is  on  "The  Condition  of  the 
Church"  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  scope 
of  the  series  is  indicated  by  the  titles  of  the  others  : 
"The  Indulgences,"  "The  Edict  of  Worms," 
"Clement  VII.,"  "Paul  III.,"  "The  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,"  "The  Demands  of  Germany,"  "The 
Council  in  Session,"  "Definitions  of  Doctrine" 
(two  lectures),  "The  Flight  to  Bologna,"  "The 
German  Envoys,"  and  "  Summary  and  Conclusion." 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00, 

New  Publications. 
T.  W.  Speight's  novel,   "  The   Heart  of  a  Mys- 
tery,"-has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  R.   F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Hidden  Chair,"  a  novel  by  Dora  Russell,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Globe  Library  published  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  "American  Literature:  A 
Text-Book  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  Colleges," 
by  Julian  Hawthorne  and  Leonard  Lemmon,  has 
been  issued  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Pierre  Loli's  first  noted  novel,  "  Pecheur 
dTslande,"  furnished  with  explanatory  notes  in 
English  by  C.  Z.  Fontaine,  is  issued  in  the  Romans 
Choisis  published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York  ;  price,  60  cents. 

A  "  Complete  Manual  of  the  Pitman  System  of 
Phonography,"  arranged  by  Norman  P.  Heffley  in 
progressive  lessons  for  class  and  self-instruction, 
has  been  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Some  Representative  Poets  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century,"  a  syllabus  of  university  extension  lect- 
ures by  Professor  Melville  B.  Anderson,  of  Stan- 
ford University,  has  been  published  by  William 
Doxey,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Robert  Buchanan's  drama,  "  The  Charlatan," 
put  in  novel-form  with  the  aid  of  Henry  Murray, 
and  "  Love  Affairs  of  a  Worldly  Man,"  by  Maibelle 
Justice,  have  been  issued  in  paper-covers  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  and  25  cents, 
respectively. 

"School  Interests  and  Duties,"  by  Robert  M. 
King,  is  a  book  addressed  to  parents  and  teachers 
which  aims  to  point  out  their  mutual  duties  and 
responsibilities  toward  children.  It  is  discursive  in 
style  and  makes  frequent  digressions,  but  it  is  prac- 
tical in  the  main  and  makes  some  useful  sugges- 
tions. Published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  I  Married  a  Wife"  is  another  of  John  Strange 
Winter's  (Mrs.  Stannard)  tales  of  regimental  life. 
It  also  takes  a  dip  into  the  modern  fad  of  slumming, 
and  shows  the  consequences  of  over-zeal  in  philan- 
thropy. The  young  wife  of  the  story  has  devoted 
herself  as  a  girl  to  the  London  poor,  and  after 
marrying  into  the  army,  she  endeavors  to  carry  on 
her  good  works  among  the  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies. But  her  interference  goes  loo  far,  her  much 
enduring  husband  finally  interposing,  and  the  story 
closes  with  her  transformation  into  a  model  wife, 
whose  own  home  fills  her  thoughts.  It  is  a  harm- 
less, unexciting  tale,  suited  for  those  who  find  milk 
and  water  palatable.  Published  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  A  Master  Spirit,"  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
is  a.  musical  romance.  A  beautiful  country  girl, 
with  a  phenomenal  voice  and  a  horror  for  the  stage 
as  the  home  of  vice  ;  an  actor-manager  who  makes 
love  to  her  partly  for  the  pleasure  of  it,  but  chiefly 
to  lure  her  into  being  a  prima-  donna  ;  and  an 
eccentric  Italian  singing-mistress  who  is  his  able 
coadjutor,  form  the  principal  dramatis  persons. 
Through  the  domination  of  the  stronger  mind,  the 
girl  is  finally  wooed  from  her  ideals  until  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  tale  releases  her  from  the  spell  laid 
upon  her,  and  leaves  her  free  to  follow  her  life  as 
she  will.  The  story  is  romantic  rather  than  real, 
and  deals  with  artificial  emotions  and  situations. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"  Ulrick  the  Ready,"  by  Standish  O'Grady,  is  a 
romance  of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  inva- 
sion. Though  the  rising  of  the  Irish  to  meet  the 
invaders  forms  the  vehicle  for  the  introduction 
of  most  of  the  incidents,  the  aim  of  the  story 
is  less  to  tell  of  wars  and  fighting  than  to  give 
a  picture  of  feudal  times  in  Ireland.  This,  indeed, 
preoccupies  the  author  to  such  an  extent  that  the  ad- 
ventures of  young  Ulrick,  who  carries  to  his  leader 
the  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Spanish  army,  are 
sometimes  lost  in  the  accessories  of  the  tale.  It  is, 
however,  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the  times,  and  the 
wooing  of  the  Puritan  maiden,  Rachel,  by  the 
brave  young  Irish  lad  is  a  pretty  bit  of  mediaeval 
romance.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  "Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries,"  by  Gen- 
eral A.  W.  Greely,  is  issued  as  the  third  volume 
of  the  Columbian  Knowledge  Series.  It  is  de- 
signed to  answer  the  inquiries  of  "  the  busy  man 
who   wishes    to    know    what,    when,    and    where, 


rather  than  how,"  and  gives  succinct  accounts  of 
the  results  of  Arctic  exploration  up  to  the  present 
time.  After  setting  forth  the  scope  of  his  subject, 
the  author  treats  it  geographically,  rather  than  in 
point  of  time,  and  concludes  each  chapter  with  a 
list  of  works  in  which  further  information  on  the 
particular  branch  of  the  subject  may  be  sought. 
An  excellent  bibliography  and  an  index  conclude 
the  volume.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  When  Greek  Meets  Greek."  by  Joseph  Hatton, 
is  a  tale  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  Count  de 
Fournier,  a  Royalist,  handsome,  noble,  and  brave, 
is  the  hero,  and  his  bastard  brother,  Grebauval,  the 
bloodthirsty  confrere  of  Robespierre  and  Danton, 
plays  the  villain's  part.  Both  love  the  same  woman, 
Mathilde,  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  de  Louvet. 
The  story  is  taken  up  with  the  perils  of  De 
Fournier  and  Mathilde,  the  services  rendered  by 
their  faithful  retainers,  with  arrests  and  escapes, 
plots  and  counterplots.  A  happy  deception,  by 
which  De  Fournier  makes  use  of  his  resemblance 
to  his  villainous  brother  to  play  the  part  of  a  Re- 
publican deputy  for  a  brief  season,  brings  this 
somewhat  stereotyped  romance  to  the  happy  end- 
ing which  the  reader  anticipated  from  the  begin- 
ning. Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincoit  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1  50. 

"  Emma  Lou — Her  Book,"  by  Mary  M.  Mears, 
purports  to  be  the  diary  of  a  sixteen-year-oM  girl, 
wherein  she  records  a  year's  experiences.  Emma 
Lou  is  a  country  girl,  and  her  story  is  all  of  village 
life.  At  fifteen  she  begins  her  career  as  teacher 
of  the  village  school,  but  soon  abandoning  this, 
she  embarks  on  a  novel  of  the  penny-dreadful 
order.  A  visit  to  a  worldly  aunt  in  a  neighboring 
town  gives  her  an  opportunity  to  see  life,  and,  in 
spite  of  her  green  eyes  and  turned-up  nose,  she 
has  two  proposals  to  record.  The  main  episode  is 
a  series  of  sermons  which  she  surreptitiously  writes 
for  the  village  parson,  receiving  a  weekly  salary  for 
her  work.  The  story  can  not  lay  claim  to  a  plot, 
but  is  rather  a  continued  series  of  incidents.  This 
prevents  the  interest  from  remaining  unbroken, 
but  the  unformed  school-girl  style  is  successfully 
assumed,  if  somewhat  insipid  in  flavor,  and  the 
tale  is  of  the  sort  which  will  be  appreciated  by  young 
people.  Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


VERSES    FROM    NEW    BOOKS. 


When  Polly  Takes  the  Air. 
A  little  wicker-basket  rolls 

Along  the  pavement  walk, 
And  at  the  sight  the  young  and  old 

Begin  to  laugh  and  talk, 
And  wave  fair  hands,  and  kisses  throw, 

And  cry :  "  Look  here  !  "     "  See  there  ! " 
■  This  way  it  comes  !" — and  all  because 

Sweet  Polly  takes  the  air  ! 

The  newsboys  run  and  shout  with  glee, 

And  follow  on  behind  ; 
The  coachman  and  the  footman  gaze 

As  if  they  had  a  mind 
To  do  the  same  ;  the  good  old  priest 

Stands  still  with  solemn  stare — 
As  down  the  shady  avenue 

Sweet  Polly  takes  the  air  ! 
****** 
And  all  the  while  sweet  Polly  sits 

In  dainty  gown  and  hat, 
And  smiles  on  one  she  loves  the  best — 

Her  pretty  Maltese  cat — 
And  softly  coos,  when  pussy  purrs, 

Without  a  thought  or  care 
How  all  the  town  turns  upside  down 

When  Polly  takes  the  air. 

—Zitella  Cocke's  "  A  Doric  Recti." 


I  Fear  No  Power  a  Woman  Wields. 
I  fear  no  power  a  woman  wields 
While  I  can  have  the  woods  and  fields, 
With  comradeship  alone  of  gun, 
Gray  marsh  wastes  and  the  burning  sun. 

For,  aye,  the  heart's  most  poignant  pain 
Will  wear  away  'neath  hail  and  rain, 
And  rush  of  winds  through  branches  bare, 
Vv  ith  something  still  to  do  and  dare. 

The  lonely  watch  beside  the  shore, 
The  wild  fowl's  cry,  the  sweep  of  oar, 
And  paths  of  virgin  sky  to  scan, 
Untrod,  and  so  uncursed  by  man. 

Gramercy,  for  thy  haunting  face, 
Thy  charm  of  voice  and  lissome  grace, 
I  fear  no  power  a  woman  wields 
While  I  can  have  the  woods  and  fields. 

— Ernest  McGaffeys  "  Focnts." 


Sublime  Folly. 
Sublimest  folly  !— from  their  camps  uprise 

Two  mighty  armies,  eager  for  the  fray  ; 

The  drum-beat  rolls,  the  brazen  trumpets  bray, 
And  guns  and  bayonets  flash  against  the  skies. 

Now  shall  be  shown  on  which  side  victory  lies  ;• 
Swords  gleam,  the  booming  cannon  hurl  dismay, 
The  quick,  sharp  rifle-shots  for  death  make  way, 

On  high  the  bird  of  evil  omen  cries. 

Men  fall  as  in  the  field  the  full  ripe  grain 
Where  bending  reapers  swing  the  sickle's  blade. 

In  ranks  they  fall,  never  to  rise  again— 

But  wherefore  the  dread  holocaust  thus  made? 

That  past  all  doubt  man  may  make  this  truth  plain, 
On  honor,  more  than  life,  his  heart  is  stayed. 
-Bishop  Spalding's  "Songs,  chiejly  from  the  German." 


ROBERTSON'S  —  A 
modern  book  -  store 
where  all  the  prin- 
cipal new  issues  can 
always  he  obtained. 
Correspondents  i  11 
Loudon,  Paris,  Leip- 
zic,  and  the  princi- 
pal American  cities 
enable  the  prompt 
securing-  of  any 
hooks  desired.  Rob- 
ertson's is  on  Post 
Street  near  Grant 
Avenue. 


There  are  plenty  of  "enamel 
and  brass"  bedsteads — the  trouble 
is  there  is  precious  little  brass 
about  so  many  of  them. 

We  handle  the  Adams  &  West- 
lake  line  of  metal  beds  (brass  and 
enamel). 

There's  no  question,  they  make 
the  best  metal  beds  in  America  ! 

Their  $15  bed  is  as  good  as 
their  $30  one — not  so  pretty. 


Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117-123  Geary  Street 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  I0th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First— For  the  Entertainment  and  Can'  of 
Boy*. 

Second— For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour, 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  n..irr, 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA.  A.   M..  Principal. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

C  A  1.1.  AND  SEE    THEM. 


tfnUI  CD    C    PUIOr        sole  agents, 

MlnLLn      a      UnflCL,  20.  '.•S.:iiliri,1rr,ll  St. 


No. 

1. 


This   means  that  we   were  the 

FIRST 

to  print  the  best  quality  of  100 
Cards  from  your  plate  for  One 
Dollar.  We  are  doing  the  very 
same  grade  of  work  NOW. 

PIERSON  BROS., 

2SQ    ITEAKNY  ST. 


THE        ARGON  A  U  T. 


April  20,  1896. 


w 


Two  good  plays  performed  by  iwo  good  actors  is 
an  tmbarras  de  richesse  lhat  San  Francisco  is  not 
used  to.  The  play-goers  of  the  city  feel  that  it  is 
the  sort  of  occasion  which  occurs  once  in  a  life- 
time, and  are  distracted  between  the  Columbia  and 
the  Baldwin,  between  the  rival  attractions  of  the 
old  Southern  lawyer,  with  his  slow  drawl  and  his 
dryly  quiet  humor,  and  the  beau  of  the  Prince 
Regent's  day,  in  all  the  splendor  of  his  scented, 
and  curled,  and  frilled,  and  jeweled  elegance. 

The  charm  of  '*  Beau  Brummell  "  is  the  com- 
pleteness of  ilii  picture.  It  is  not  a  glimpse,  or  a 
bit,  or  a  sketch.  It  is  the  dead  past  revived  again. 
We  travel  back  more  than  half  a  century  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a  life  that  went  out  with 
the  stock  and  the  sandaled  slipper.  We  look  into 
the  existences  of  our  grand-parents.  Those  worthy 
old  people,  who,  staring  down  at  us  in  dim  oils 
from  dull,  gold  frames,  seem  to  have  been  as  far 
off  as  the  men  on  Mars,  now  are  suddenly  close  by, 
and  seem  gay  and  friendly  and  delightfully  frivol- 
ous and  faulty.  No  one  would  imagine  that  the 
short-waisted  ladies,  with  jewels  hanging  on  their 
brows  and  little  curls  glued  on  their  cheeks,  ever 
said  "  Deuce  take  it,"  in  the  way  the  Djchess  of 
Leamington  does.  It  is  quite  a  revelation  as  to 
those*  past  and  gone  personalities  who  look  so  de- 
mure and  pompous  done  in  oils.  But  if  they  were 
in  any  way  people  of  rank  and  fashion  and  lived  in 
Beau  BrummeU's  set,  they  could  use  small  oaths 
elegantly  and  talk  scandal  wittily  and  pay  court 
to  the  great  dandy  as  po'.itely  as  any  other  ladies  of 
the  beau  monde. 

It  was  a  wet  night  on  Monday,  and  the  soaked 
streets  of  moist  and  modern  San  Francisco  were  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  gayety  and  brightness  and 
color  of  the  London  salons  when  the  Fourth 
George  was  still  the  regent.  Modern  San  Fran- 
cisco" suffered  in  the  comparison.  It  was  neither 
picturesque  nor  comfortable — first,  in  its  pale-gray, 
twilight  aspect,  wrapped  in  a  brooding  mist  of 
moisture,  blotted  here  and  there  with  blurs  of  lamp- 
light ;  then,  in  its  night  aspect,  the  moisture  turned 
into  fine  rain.  The  city  shone  and  gleamed  in  the 
wet.  All  the  pavements  shone  level  underfoot, 
and  the  tops  of  umbrellas  shone  in  swaying  pas- 
sage overhead.  The  cobbles  shone  unevenly,  ex- 
cept where  pools  of  water  lay  glazed  with  a  yellow 
surface  of  lamp-light.  The  tops  of  the  cars 
gleamed  when  they  passed  lights,  and  in  the  side- 
streets,  where  there  were  few  people,  every  lamp 
stuck  a  yellow  dagger  of  radiance  down  into  the 
asphalts. 

In  the  London  of  Beau  Brummell  there  was 
nothing  chilly,  or  moist,  or  uncomfortable.  It  was 
a  gay  place,  where  all  the  world  seemed  idle  or 
bent  upon  pleasure.  The  brilliant  ladies — titled, 
spitefully  witty,  beautiful  to  see,  in  their  sweeping 
robes,  and  their  curly  heads,  and  their  proud  white 
shoulders — were  amusing  and  caustic,  and,  if  they 
were  not  so  particular  in  their  language  or  their 
aspirations  as  Cornelia,  Mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
they  could  certainly  make  their  world  laugh,  and 
knew  how  to  act  their  part  as  women  of  fashion. 

It  was  the  end  of  the  era  of  studied  frivolity, 
foppishness,  and  a  mincing  elegance — an  era  that 
the  playwrights  had  been  making  copy  of  since 
Congreve.  The  last  gleam  of  its  setting  sun  rests 
upon  the  life  and  times  of  Beau  Brummell.  Every 
English  comedy-writer,  since  the  Restoration  broke 
the  bonds  of  Puritanism,  had  felt  the  dramatic 
charm  of  its  fastidiousness  that  hid  a  cold  coarse- 
ness, its  refinement  of  wit  and  elegance  that  cov- 
ered calculation,  hardness,  and  ennui.  The  dram- 
atists of  the  Restoration  were  as  frank  in  their 
gay  derision  of  decency  and  honor  as  they  were 
brilliant  in  their  dialogue.  Sheridan  and  Holcroft 
had  more  respect  for  the  principles  that  keep  man- 
kind upon  the  straight  and  narrow  path,  but  they 
could  not  get  over  their  lurking  love  for  a  rake, 
either  male  or  female,  and  their  hearts  went  out  to 
the  Tom  Jones  hero  and  the  Lady  Teazle  heroine, 

To  be  witty,  to  be  elegant,  to  be  a  man  of 
fashion  and  a  devil  of  a  fellow  both  at  the  same 
time  was  the  stage  ideal,  and  the  stage  sometimes 
reflects  the  times  and  sometimes  leads  them.  The 
era  of  the  beaux,  the  era  dominated  by  the  per- 
sonality of  the  First  Gentleman  of  Europe,  was 
the  end  of  all  this  long  period  of  fictitious  and 
rococo  polish.  And  the  last  burst  of  its  dying 
splendor  was  the  beaux. 

Just  what  the  beaux  were,  it  is  difficult  for  us 
here,  in  the  western  half  of  a  new  country,  to  real- 
ize. If  it  were  not  for  Mr.  Mansfield,  we  never 
could  have  quite  understood  what  they  were  and 
where  they  belonged  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
They  we^e  not  exactly  dudes,  and  they  were  not  by 
any   means  fools.     They    had    something   of    the 


macaroni  and  a  good  deal  of  the  fop.  They  were 
casually  called  men  of  fashion,  and  to  be  so  called 
was  the  height  of  their  ambition.  As  men  of 
fashion,  they  dominated  their  world  and  ruled  it  j 
absolutely.  They  did  not  engineer  parties  and 
make  out  lists  for  balls,  or  do  any  other  of  that 
ignominious,  treadmill  work  that  the  American 
aspirant  for  social  leadership  plods  through.  They 
were  men  of  consequence,  of  wit,  of  taste.  They 
could,  as  Beau  Brumiuell  says,  make  a  woman  the 
fashion  by  dancing  a  contra-dance  with  her,  and 
give  a  man  a  fillip  toward  social  distinction  by  tak- 
ing a  turn  with  him  in  the  Mall.  They  were  kings 
of  the  world  of  elegance.  And,  as  is  the  way  with 
a  worthy  king,  they  knew  their  subjects,  and  they 
ruled  them  with  a  strong  hand.  If  their  reign  was 
short,  it  was  proportionately  splendid.  While  it 
lasted,  all  that  was  beautiful,  and  brilliant,  and 
witty,  and  distinguished  in  that  circumscribed  life 
of  fashion  was  at  their  footstool. 

Beau  Brumuell  was  the  greatest  of  the  beaux— 
indeed,  the  others  never  amounted  to  much,  being 
for  the  most  part  bold  adventurers  and  clever 
schemers.  He,  however,  must  have  1-een  a  per- 
sonality. Mr.  Mansfield  makes  him  a  distinct  one, 
and,  in  the  hands  of  this  accomplished  actor,  the 
character  is  given  that  distinguishing  touch  of  con- 
sequence, of  being  somebody,  which  must  have 
marked  the  man  who  at  first  ruled  the  aristocratic 
life  of  London  and  then  ruled  its  ruler.  He  pos- 
sessed to  peifection  lhat  impassive,  cool  insolence 
of  manner  which  is  invariably  owned  by  those  who 
rise  from  obscurity  to  places  of  social  prominence. 
The  Beau  knew  his  world  well.  He  had  gauged 
it  to  its  depths.  He  knew  that  to  prevent  it  from 
bullying  bun  he  must  bully  it,  and  bully  it  he  did 
till  he  had  it  in  the  dust  with  his  foot  upon  its  neck. 

He  is  inimitable  in  the  first  act.  Of  the  whole 
four,  this  is  the  most  choice,  the  most  dehciously 
sardonic  and  humorous.  The  picture  is  perfect — 
the  conqueror  of  elegant  London  is  much  more 
coolly  imperious  than  his  royal  friend.  He  has 
not  inherited  his  throne  ;  he  has  worked  for  it  and 
won  it,  and  he  holds  it  by  means  of  an  impassive 
disdain.  Yet  he  is  not  all  charlatan  ;  there  is  feel- 
ing under  the  foppish  exterior.  One  of  the  subtlest 
touches  in  Mr.  Mansfield's  personation  is  that  by 
which  he  indicates  that  the  beau's  intense  rever- 
ence for  all  forms  of  social  law  and  etiquette  is  a 
genuine  reverence,  not  the  assumption  of  an  un- 
scrupulous adventurer.  The  completing  of  the 
last  sacred  rites  of  the  afternoon  toilet  shows  how 
weighty  a  matter  this  is  to  him.  It  is  the  great 
ceremonial  of  the  day.  It  gives  to  the  character  a 
note  of  pathos — the  pathos  that  attaches  to  all  the 
foolish,  feeble,  well-intentioned  creatures  that 
sooner  or  later  will  be  crushed  b"y  the  great  Jugger- 
naut of  Destiny. 

Mr.  Mansfield's  personation  is  so  well  known 
here  that  there  is  but  little  new  to  be  said  of  it. 
Htf  has  the  careful  honesty  of  the  true  artist,  and 
acts  the  role  with  as  detailed  and  finished  a  solici- 
tude as  though  it  were  a  first  performance.  There 
is  no  suggestion  of  slighted  work  or  abating  inter- 
est in  his  personation.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  a 
higher  polish,  and  the  humane  side  of  the  charac- 
ter ;  the  side  that  is  fond  and  proud  of  Reginald 
and  loves  Mariana,  is  deepened  a  note  or  two.  The 
whole  portrayal  has  broadened  and  been  enriched 
by  repeated  ponderings  and  representations.  It 
has  grown  fuller  and  truer,  the  affectation  is  less 
arrogant,  the  folly,  the  triviality  are  not  so  aggress- 
ive, are  mere  touches  of  that  weakness  and  faulti- 
ness  which  make  the  whole  world  kin. 

The  company  brings  with  it  many  of  its  old 
members.  Miss  Cameron  is  again  Mariana  Vin- 
cent— a  very  delicate  and  lovely  figure.  Mariana 
is  a  sort  of  Old  World  young  girl — quiet,  simple, 
shy.  Her  small  face  and  fine  set  of  features  suit 
the  dress  of  that  dead  day,  with  its  waist  up  under 
the  arms  and  its  demurely  frilled  skirt,  its  modest 
bonnet  poking  forward  to  hide  the  face  beneath, 
its  loosely  wrinkled  gloves,  and  graceful  shoulder 
scarf,  and  little  primly  pointed  slippers  that  had  no 
heels. 

Mrs.  St.  Aubyn  is  Mariana's  dramatic  contrast. 
In  plays  the  hero  has  always  loved  a  Mrs.  St. 
Aubyn  before  be  lays  his  heart  at  the  shrine  of  a 
Mariana.  It  is  a  sort  of  tradition  of  stage-land. 
Even  Romeo  had  vowed  vows  and  sighed  sighs  to 
Rosalind  before  he  saw  Juliet.  And  if  the  play- 
wright had  let  Rosalind  come  on,  she  would  have 
been  a  brilliant,  gay,  frivolous  married  lady,  and 
Juliet  would  not  have  liked  her.  Mrs.  St.  Aubyn 
gives  a  very  fine  picture  of  the  woman  of  fashion 
of  that  dashing  day.  In  the  ball-room,  with  her 
hair  wound  round  her  head  in  thick  braids  and 
yellow  silk  skirts  floating  out  in  lustrous  folds  as 
she  tripped  the  contra-dance,  she  was  a  fine  lady 
that  Lord  Mauley  would  have  designated  as  a 
"  magnificent  creecher." 


The  Lurline  Baths. 


One  of  the  most  popular  institutions  in  the  city 
is  the  Lurline  bath  establishment  on  the  corner  of 
Larkin  and  Bush  Streets.  Conveniently  situated, 
with  perfect  appointments,  and  with  trained  and 
courteous  attendants,  its  popularity  is  richly  de- 
served. The  Russian  bath  with  needle  shower 
adds  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  baths,  and 
the  price — 50  cents — is  extremely  low. 


The  Song  of  the  Society  Salvation  Lass. 
The   uniform  worn    by   the   ladies   of    Mr.    Ballington 
Booth's  new  Salvation  Army  will  have  a  relatively  stylish 
cut.—  Daily  Paper. 

As  I  put  my  new  uniform  on, 
I  remarked,  as  1  looked  in  the  glass, 
'*  How  fit  for  a  smiling. 
Extremely  beguiling. 
Select  '  Hallelujah  Lass  ! ' 
Let  others  save  souls  in  a  gown 
That  is  made  of  the  dowdiest  brown, 
My  dress  is  a  blue  one. 
Its  fashion  a  new  one, 
A  cut  that  will  startle  the  town  !  " 
A  fact  that  I  counted  upon 
When  I  first  put  this  uniform  on  ! 

"  The  wide-awake  Ballington  Booth 

Will,  now  we  are  dressed  in  this  way, 
Get  plenty  of  'lasses  ' 
To  preach  to  *  the  classes,' 
And  plenty  to  sing  and  to  pray. 
Kor  this  I  may  safely  assert. 
That  if  we  men's  souls  can't  convert, 
Our  manner  magnetic, 
And  costume  aesthetic, 
Will  surely  induce  them  to  flirt. 
This  at  least  may  be  counted  upon 
Now  we've  put  our  new  uniform  on  ! 

"  With  the  aid  of  a  smart  tambourine, 
And  a  bonnet  thaL's  quite  up  to  date, 
1  soon  ought  to  capture 
A  '  dude,'  or  enrapture 
Some  rich  man,  deserving  that  faie. 
In  Wall  Street  I'll  '  take  up  my  cross  ' 
As  I  preach  on  the  evils  of  dross, 
And  if  I  am  plucky, 
And  things  should  prove  lucky. 
Just  think  !  I  may  marry  a  '  Boss.' 
An  end  that  I  counted  upon 
When  I  first  put  this  uniform  on  !" 

— London  Truth. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  fer- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOL.I    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Erkhstine  Kbhling.  .Propribtor  and  Manager 

A  Rip  Roaring  Success.     Second  Edition  of  the  Brilliant 
Spectacular  Extravaganza, 

-:-   :qt_,t_t:e    beaub   -:- 

New    Songs.       New    Ballets.      New    Specialties.     The 

"Chevalier"    Medley   of   Coster   Songs.      "Rays   of 

Light."     An  Arabian  Nights  Dream  of  Loveliness. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 
Monday  Next.     Second  Week  of 

-:-    RICHARD     MANSFIELD    -:- 

And  His  New  York  Gairick  Theatre  Stock  Company. 

Monday  and  Tuesday  Evenings,  The  Story  of 
Rodlon,  the  Student.  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fri- 
day Evenings,  and  Saturday  Matinee  Prince  Karl. 
Saturday  Evening,  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

Monday,  April  27th,  Last  Week,  PARISIAN  RO- 
MANCE, Etc. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al,  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 


Monday,    April    20th,   ROLAND    REED    and    His 

Company.     The  Satirical  Comedy  by  Daniel  D. 
Lloyd  and  S\dney  Rosenfcld, 

THE     I=»  O  I-i  I  a1 1  O I -A.  KT 

ur,  The  Woman's  Plank. 

The    Original    Twentieth    Century    Woman, 
MISS   ISADORE  RUSH. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Krihdlander.Gottlob&Co     Lessees  and  Managers 


The  Funniest  of  Eccentric  Comedians, 
EZR.A      ESM'D^IjIj 

In  His  Great  Laughing  Craze. 

-:-     A     PAIR     OF     KIDS     -:- 

Supported    by   a   Splendid   Company   of    Players.      600 
Laughs  by'Actual  Count. 

i  April  37th  THE  GREAT  RIVARDK 

Morosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World.  ' 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


The  death  of  Jermie  Kimball,  who  for  years  con- 
trolled Corinne,  recalls  the  fact  that  her  juvenile 
opera  company  was  quite  a  school  for  the  stage. 
Besides  Corinne — whom  she  found,  the  daughter 
of  poor  Italians,  singing  at  the  age  of  five  in  the 
streets,  and  who  now,  through  inheriting  Miss 
Kimball's  fortune,  is  quite  a  wealthy  woman — she 
brought  out  in  her  company  the  Daly  Brothers, 
Bob  and  Dan,  and  Harry  Conor,  the  Welland 
Strong  of  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown."  Corinne,  bv 
the  way,  was  appearing  in  "  Cinderella  "  in  1875, 
and  was  then  advertised  as  being  eight  or  nine 
years  old. 


Mr.  Dunnigan  (inspecting  the  steam  -  shovel 
which  has  supplanted  him) — "  Ut's  all  roight — ut's 
all  roight  ;  vez  can  shovel,  but,  riora  yez,  yez  can't 
vote  I  " — Truth,  /Sg6.  [Tempus  iSjo  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, when  they  were  grading  Market  Street.} 


—  TO    FOLLOW  THE   STYLES    IN   H AIRDRESSING, 

some  people  must  call  to  their  aid  switches.  I  have 
them  in  all  colors  and  all  grades  ;  good  ones,  75c. 
and  $1  ;  hairdressing,  25c.  G.  Lederer,  111  Stock- 
ton Street. 


Last   Performances  of 

-:-    MICHAEL    STROCOFF    •:- 

Monday  Evening,  April  20th, 

-:-    SPECIAL     DELIVERY-:- 

EL  CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 


How  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 

Music,  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating,  Fish- 
ing, and  other  amusements.  Refreshments 
at  city  prices.  Fare,  round  trip,  25  cents: 
children,  15  cents,  inclnding  admission  to 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  URIAH  will  leave  Tiburon 
Ferry  10:30  A  M.,  12:10,  2:00,  and  4:00 
P.  31.  Returning,  leave  El  Campo  11:15 
A.  M.,  1:Q0,  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 

Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
them  regularly,  may  gave  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
213  Grant  Avenue. 


THE  WONDER  MILLINERY  STORE 

1026   Market  Street, 


-  GRAND  DISPLAY  OF  — 


Spring  Novelties  in  Hats,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 
Laces,  Feathers,  Etc. 

THE  LARGEST   STOCK  WEST   OF  CHICAGO   TO   SELECT  FROM. 
PRICES  LOWER  THAN  EVER  KNOWN  BEFORE. 


Galvanized  Iron—Apollo. 

First-class  work  of  all  sorts  is  done 
with  Apollo.  Some  sorts  can  be  well- 
enough  done  with  inferior  iron.  It  don't 
pay. 

Apollo  takes  less  time  and  saves 
money.  You  can't  afford  to  use  refractory 
iron. 

Apollo  obeys  the  tool,  and  makes  no 
fuss. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company 

Pittsburgh  Pennsylvania 


April  20,  1S96. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mansfield's  Second  Week. 

Richard  Mansfield  will  present  "  Beau  Brum- 
raell "  for  the  last  time  this  (Saturday)  evening, 
for  there  will  be  no  Sunday  performances  during 
his  engagement  at  the  Baldwin. 

"The  Story  of  Rodioo,  the  Student,"  will  be 
given  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  on  Monday 
night,  and  it  will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday.  It  is  a 
dramatization  of  Dostoievsky's  powerful  romance, 
"  Crime  and  Punishment,"  and  in  it  Mr.  Mans- 
field has  the  role  of  a  student  who,  believing  that 
murder  is  not  a  crime  if  the  motive  be  good  and 
the  victim  a  burden  to  society,  kills  a  horrible  old 
woman  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  St.  Petersburg 
society.  The  gradual  growth  of  remorse  presents 
an  admirable  opportunity  for  Mr.  Mansfield's  pecu- 
liar abilities. 

"Prince  Carl"  will  be  given  at  the  other  per- 
formances of  the  week,  except  on  Saturday  night, 
when  Mr.  Mansfield  will  be  seen  for  the  only  time 
during  this  engagement  in  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 

Hyde." 

■     ♦ 

From  Sleepy  Southerner  to    Down-East  Yankee. 

"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  with  Frank  Mayo  in  the 
titleriole,  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. The  popular  appreciation  of  this  excellent 
play  has  been  attested  by  notably  large  audiences 
at  every  performance. 

On  Monday  night  Ezra  Kendall  will  begin  an 
engagement  of  one  week.  "  He  is  one  of  the  best 
impersonators  of  the  down-East  Yankee  now  on 
the  stage,  and  "  A  Pair  of  Kids."  the  vehicle  for 
his  specialties,  has  stood  the  test  of  ten  years'  con- 
tinuous use.  The  company  supporting  Mr.  Ken- 
dall contains  some  clever  people,  and  the  musical 
numbers  scattered  through  the  piece  are  new  and 

taking. 

• 

Roland  Reed  in  "The  Politician." 
Peter  F.  Dailey  will  close  the  register  of  "The 
Night  Clerk  "  at  the  California  Theatre,  after  the 
performance  on  Sunday  night,  and  depart  for  Oak- 
land. He  is  one  of  the  three  or  four  farce- 
comedians  who  are  welcomed  whenever  they  come, 
and  no  small  part  of  his  success  lies  in  the  fact  that 
be  does  not  run  an  old  piece  to  death.  He  brings 
out  a  new  play  each  year,  and  the  public  submits 
with  a  by  no  means  ill  grace, 

Roland  Reed  will  follow  him  on  Monday  night 
with  a  play  of  slightly  higher  character.  "  The 
Politician  "  was  written  by  Lloyd  and  Rosenfeld, 
and  it  caricatures  on  rather  broad  lines  a  well- 
known  American  type — the  professional  politician, 
glib  of  tongue,  fertile  in  resources,  and  so  genial 
and  amusing  that  much  is  forgiven  him.  The  New 
Woman,  too,  is  an  important  feature  of  the  play, 
with  Isadore  Rush  in  some  striking  costumes  as 
her  representative.  Other  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  Maud  White,  Mary  Myers,' ^heridan 
Tupper,  William  Bernard,  John  H.  Bunny,  Julian 
Reed,  James  Douglas,  and  Charles  Wyngate. 


A  Postman  for  a  Hero. 

Michael  Strogoff,  the  hero  of  the  dramatization, 
of  Jules  Verne's  Russian  story,  has  been  thrilling!* 
the  patrons  of  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  this 
week.  The  play  is  a  popular  one,  and  it  has  been 
elaborately  mounted  and  cast  to  the  full  strength  of 
the  company.  It  will  be  continued  through  Sun- 
day evening. 

On  Monday  night  a  "  post-office  play,"  "  Special 
Delivery,"  will  be  given  its  first  performance  in 
this  city.  It  has  for  its  hero  a  postman  who  saves 
the  life  of  a  banker's  daughter  and  wins  her  love  ; 
but  the  villain  gets  him  falsely  imprisoned,  murders 
the  banker,  and  has  himself  appointed  guardian 
of  the  girl.  It  takes  five  acis  to  present  this  tangle 
and  straighten  it  out  again.  A  feature  of  the  per- 
formance is  the  introduction  of  songs  and  choruses 
and  banjo  solos  by  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

A  "Second  Edition"  of  "Blue  Beard." 
"  Blue  Beard  "  has  proved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful extravaganzas  ever  produced  at  the  Tivoli. 
For  two  weeks  it  has  filled  the  auditorium  to  the 
back  rows,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  abating  popu- 
larity as  yet.  The  piece  is  crowded  with  specialties 
by  Hartman,  Carrie  Roma,  Gilbert  and  Goldie, 
Leary,  and  the  ballets  and  dancing  by  the  De  Fil- 
lippis  and  Mile.  Vercellessi  are  exceptionally  good. 
A  "  second  edition  "  of  the  piece  will  be  presented 
on  Monday  night,  a  notable  feature  being  the  sub- 
stitution of  a  medley  of  Chevalier's  coster  songs  in 
place  of  the  medley  of  negro  airs  now  so  prominent 
n  the  last  act. 

Dellinger's  romantic  opera,  "  Lorraine,"  the 
scenic  and  musical  production  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  and  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  are  in 
preparation. 

Bernhardt  and  Davenport. 
Mme.  Bernhardt  and  Fanny  Davenport  have 
been  appearing  simultaneously  in  Sardou's  "  Gis- 
monda "  at  two  Boston  theatres,  and  the  great 
French  actress  has  been  made  very  angry  by  the 
fact  that  her  American  rival  has  attracted  the  larger 
audiences,  though  Bernhardt  prices  made  the 
financial  balance  show  in  her  favor.  On  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  Miss  Davenport  and  her  husband, 
Melbourne    MacDowell,  occupied   a  stage-box  at 


Mme.  Bernhardt's  theatre,  which  they  scrupulously  I 
paid  for.  and  they  afterward   told  a  reporter  that 
Bernhardt    played    directly  at    them.     Moreover, 
they  declared  that  the  Davenport  Gismonda  was 
better  than  the  Bernhardt  one.     When  the  latter  | 
heard  this,  during  the  performance  that  night,  she  j 
fainted  dead  away,  and  the  curtain  had  to  be  rung 
down.      She    recovered,    however,   sufficiently    to 
finish  the  performance. 

What  Coquelin  is  Doing. 
The  "  true  and  faithful  history  "  of  Ccxjuelin's 
break  with  the  Coroedie-Francaise,  which  dates 
back  to  1889,  the  year  of  the  Paris  Exposition, 
is  thus  narrated  by  Katharine  de  Forest  in  the 
Bazar  : 

"  M.  Coquelin,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Theatre 
Francais  is  subsidized  by  the  government,  does  not  ad- 
mit that  the  government  has  any  right  to  interfere  in 
questions  which  have  purely  to  do  with  art.  Finding 
that  the  artists  at  the  Cometlie  were  perpetually  ham- 
pered and  interfered  with  by  the  government,  he,  with 
M.  Delaunay.  gave  in  his  resignation,  and  Coquelin  pre- 
pared to  become  the  director  of  one  of  the  other  the- 
atres, the  Porte  St. -Martin,  I  think,  but  it  is  not  of  im- 
portance, which,  so  long  as  he  ceded  his  rights  to  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  'a  woman  and  a  friend,'  when  she  asked  the 
favor  of  him,  and  so  long  as,  upon  the  persuasion  of  his 
friends,  he  finally  went  back  to  the  Comedie,  giving  up 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  thousand  francs  which  he 
was  to  have  received  at  the  St.  -  Martin  for  forty- 
eight  thousand  francs  promised  him  by  the  Francais. 
Coquelin  went  back  to  the  Franrais  with  a  distinct  under- 
standing about  certain  things.  In  the  first  place,  he  was 
to  be  allowed  to  work  there — that  is,  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  do  something,  to  create  something,  before  the  time 
came  for  him  to  be  retired.  For  two  years  he  played  only 
the  rules  that  he  had  already  played  at  least  two  hundred 
times.  He  had  in  his  pocket  the  French  version  of 
Shakespeare's  'Taming  of  the  Shrew' — 'La  Megere 
Apprivoisee ' — which,  as  Coquelin  said, '  sortit  absolument 
de  ('ordinaire  ' ;  and  he  had  in  his  pocket  '  Thermidor." 
*  Thermidor '  was  mounted  with  the  greatest  care  and  ex- 
pense, and,  as  you  know,  was  suppressed  at  once,  and 
'  La  Megere  '  Coquelin  played  just  two  months  before  he 
resigned.  Seeing  no  chance  of  doing  anything  but  to 
vegetate  to  a  peaceful  old  age,  he  left." 

Now  he  is  managing  the  Porte  St. -Martin.  He 
considers  that  the  Theatre  Libre  is  doing  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  harm  in  Paris.  They  have  there 
the  Theatre  Mondajn,  the  Theatre  des  Escholiers, 
the  Theatre  de  l'CEuvre,  the  Tht-atre  des  Poetes, 
and  many  theatres  more,  responsible  to  nobody, 
playing  here,  there,  and  anywhere  where  they  can 
get  a  hearing,  and  using,  as  Coquelin  says,  the 
utmost  license,  both  in  respect  to  art  and  subject. 
"  The  theatres  were  rapidly  getting  to  be  something 
which  honest  women  could  not  bear,"  he  said  to 
Miss  de  Forest,  "  and  to  which  young  girls  could 
never  go.  Therefore,  my  idea  was  to  revive  his- 
torical drama.  I  gave  '  Duguesclin,"  which  had 
certain  qualities,  now  I'm  giving  '  Fan  fan  la 
Tulipe,'  and  'Thermidor'  will  be  something  be- 
yond anything  that  Paris  has  ever  seen  before  in 
its  line."  He  is  now  presenting  "Thermidor," 
and  there  is  a  pretty  story  going  the  rounds  to  the 
effect  that  Sardou,  a  great  stickler  for  the  written 
word,  would  not  at  first  consent  to  change  certain 
passages  which  debarred  the  French  ieunes  filles 
from  witnessing  the  play  ;  but  that  he  had  finally 
capitulated  on  receipt  of  a  round-robin  from  a 
number  of  young  ladies,  begging  him  to  excise 
anything  their  mammas  might  deem  objectionable 
for  them  to  hear. 

Death  of  Louise  Manfred. 
Louise  Manfred,  who  was  well  known  here  as  a 
comic-opera  singer  some  years  ago,  died  at  her 
home  in  New  York  a  fortnight  ago.  She  was  born 
in  Missouri  in  1855,  and  made  her  first  appearances 
on  the  stage  in  1875  in  "  The  Two  Cadis."  The 
late  Eugene  Field  was  also  in  the  cast,  which  was 
composed  largely  of  amateurs.  Four  years  later 
she  sang   in   "Patience"  in   the  Haverley  Comic 


:  Opera  Company,  and  there  met  Charles  M.  Pike, 


whom  she  married,  In  1883.  or  thereabouts,  they 
came  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  they  have  spent 
most  of  their  time  here  since.  Last  year  Miss 
Manfred  went  East  to  sing  at  the  Imperial  Music 
Hall,  and  remained  there  until  two  months  ago, 
when  she  was  taken  ill  with  an  affection  of  the  liver 
which  has  caused  her  death. 


Notes. 
The  Daly  Company's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
begins  in  five  weeks. 

"  The  Gay  Parisians,"  which  has  enjoyed  a  long 
run  in  New  York,  is  among  the  Baldwin's  future 
bookings. 

Augustin  Daly's  company  — "accompanying  Ada 
Rehan  "  is  the  way  they  put  it  now — will  be  at  the 
Baldwin  in  a  month  more. 

The  latest  novel  to  be  dramatized  is  F.  Hopkin- 
son  Smith's  serial  story,  "Tom  Grogan."  Augus- 
tus Thomas  is  doing  it  to  Charles  Frohman's  order. 

Primrose   and   West's   Minstrels    are    to   follow 
I  Roland    Reed   at    the   California   Theatre.     They 
comprise  the  best  people  left  to  the  minstrel  stage, 
and  the  performance  is  said  to  include  some  amus- 
ing novelties. 

"  Bohemia,"  Clyde  Fitch's  dramatization  of 
Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme,"  has  been  touched  up 
to  its  decided  improvement  since  it  was  first  pro- 
duced in  New  York,  and  it  has  now  reached  its 
fiftieth  performance. 

"A  Parisian  Romance"  is  reserved  for  the  last 
week  of  Mr.  Mansfield's  engagement  at  the  Bald- 


win. It  was  as  the  Baron  Chevrial  that  he  made 
his  first  notable  hit  as  a  character  actor,  and  it  re- 
mains one  of  his  strongest  and  best  liked  roles. 

"The  Sporting  Duchess,"  a  drama  in  which  the 
foibles  of  the  late  Duchess  of  Montrose,  known  as 
"  The  Red  Duchess,"  are  hit  off,  but  which  is  also 
remarkable  for  its  elaborate  realism,  will  be  seen 
at  the  Baldwin  in  the  near  future.  It  has  had  an 
unusually  long  run  in  New  York  and  London. 

Lillian  Russell,  who  invoked  the  law,  some  years 
ago,  to  save  her  from  having  to  wear  tights,  has 
donned  the  breeks  again  in  a  revival  of  "The 
Little  Duke  "  in  New  York.  She  is  said  to  fill  the 
part  to  repletion,  but  she  has  lost  her  former  stolid 
placidity  and  is  quite  vivacious,  especially  in  an  in- 
terpolated song,  in  which  she  depicts  a  French 
singer  before  an  English  music-hall  audience. 

"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  in 
which  Eddie  Foy  will  follow  Richard  Mansfield  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  is  a  broad  comedy  in  the 
style  of  "  Charley's  Aunt."  It,  also,  has  a  man  in 
feminine  attire  for  the  central  figure,  he  being  an 
army  man  who  has  carried  off  from  school  and 
married  a  ward  in  chancery.  To  escape  arrest,  he 
dons  a  woman's  skirts  and  subsequently,  as  Miss 
Brown,  becomes  a  pupil  in  the  schooL  The  girls 
see  through  his  disguise  and  lead  him  a  merry 
dance. 

Lansing  Rowan,  who  played  leading  parts  in 
the  Frawley  Company  for  a  time  while  they  were 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  began  his  stage  career 
as  an  "extra  lady."  That  is  to  say,  she  was  one 
of  the  young  women  who  siand  around  in  hand- 
some gowns  and  pose  as  ladies  of  the  court,  or 
society  women,  or  perhaps  have  a  line  to  speak. 
The  essential  quality  for  such  work  is  tbat  they 
must  be  pleasing  to  look  upon  and  able  to  wear 
their  clothes  and  walk  about  the  stage  as  if  to  the 
manner  born.  The  ranks  of  the  "extra  ladies" 
are  recruited  from  stage-struck  young  women, 
actresses  out  of  an  engagement,  and  young  women 
who  work  or  live  at  home,  but  want  to  add  a  few 
dollars  to  their  income.  Miss  Rowan  belonged  to 
the  first  category,  her  people  being  well  off;  but 
she  was  stage-struck,  and  so  went  on  as  an  "  extra 
lady"  when  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter  played  "Miss 
Helyett."  She  is  now  playing  Shakespearean 
parts. 

She—"  That's  the  girl  my  husband  admires  so." 
I  He — "But,    then,    he    never    had    any   taste    in 
women." — Sketch. 


Emile  Zc 

the  Eminent  Writer 

says  Of 
TKE   IDEAI,   TOXIC: 

•<  It  is  the  Elixir  of  Life  which 
combats  human  debility  and 
gives  Vigor  Health  and  Energy" 
!  Mailed  Free.  }_ 

I    Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and 

Portraits 

:  OF  NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Aarccavle. 

Every  Test  Proves  Reputation. 

Aroid  Substitutions.  Ask  for'Vm  Marian!.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Pi»i»  :  11  Bd.  Himmrai.    62  ~.  litiSt.,  li£T  Itti. 
Lokdo-1  ;  -239  Orford  Street. 


BOYTEUjEAR'S 

FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  while.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  11  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


\  specialty  of  Country  Homes  for  Sale  and 
for  Kent  in 

San  Mateo  and  Menlo  Park  Section. 


EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Crocker   Building. 


is  the  best  gift  of 
modern  chemical  science  to  the 
culinary  art  The  best  cooks 
use  it  because  the  food  prepared 
with  it  is  more  appetizing, 
healthful,   and  economical. 

The  Cottolene  trade-marks  are—  "CbUotenc"  and  iteer'i 
head  in  cotton-plant  wreath— on  every  tin. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

St.    Loai*,    Chicago,    Monti-til,     Son    FrancUto,  Portland,    Oregon. 


'-^<C-' 


Millions 
of  Money 

For  an  Inch 
of  Time," 

wailed  poor  Queen  Bess. 

Time  is  just  as  valuable  to- 
day— it  is  priceless.      How 
many  Queens  of  American  homes  could  save  half  their  time 
by  using  in  their  daily,  monthly,  yearly  cleaning, 

GOLD  DUST 


A  ./>"£ 


WASHING 


POWDER. 


This  wonderful  preparation  not  only  saves  a  woman's  money, 
but  it  saves  her  time  and  strength.  It's  the  home  comfort 
that  makes  other  home  comforts  possible.  All  grocers  sell 
Gold  Dust  in  large  packages-~price  25  cents.  Made  only  by 
THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY. 

St.  Louis,       Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,      Philadelphia.      San  Francisco. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  celebrated  Easter  Sunday  parade  on  Fifth 
Avenue  in  New  York  seems  to  be  changing.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  from  the  dailies  what  the  conditions 
this  year  were.  For  example,  the  New  York 
World  devotes  to  it  a  number  of  columns  under 
large  headings,  such  as  "  Vanity  in  Gala  Dress- 
Easter  Parade  as  Big  as  Ever  and  Very  Gorgeous," 
while  the  Journal  gives  up  an  entire  page  to  snap- 
shot photos  under  the  heading  of  '*  The  Story  of 
an  Exceptionally  Beautiful  Easter  Sunday  Told  in 
Pictures,  with  Actual  Photographic  Snap  Shots  of 
Some  Well- Known  People  Caught  in  the  Church 
Districts."  The  snap-shot  photos  have  under  them 
such  lines  as  "  Mr.,  Miss,  and  Master  Stillman." 
"The  Misses  Blight."  eic.  In  all  of  them  the  ex- 
traordinary distortions  of  feet  peculiar  to  the 
human  when  snap-shotted  are  marked.  But  while 
the  Kit/./ and  the  Journal  go  into  ecstasies  over 
the  Easter  parade,  the  Herald  differs  wi'h  them. 
It  has  an  article  headed  "  Parade  is  Waning — 
Easter's  Panorama  in  Fifth  Avenue  Proved  the 
Passing  of  an  Old  Social  Custom — 'Swells'  Don't 
Turn  Out — Ten  Thousand  and  Ten  'Johnnies' 
and  Their  Girls  Take  Their  Places."  Following 
this  is  an  article  showing  that  the  fashionables 
have  been  driven  from  the  avenue  by  the  imita- 
tion article  from  the  East  Side. 


The  Chicago  papers  discuss  Easter  in  their  burg 
with  the  freedom  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West. 
On  Easter  Monday,  a  leading  Chicago  daily  gave 
what  purported  to  be  a  complete  and  detailed  list 
of  the  costumes  worn  at  church  on  Easter  Sunday. 
It  is  true  that  the  Chicago  ladies  say  that  all  of 
the  costumes  were  incorrect,  and  most  of  the 
people  described  as  "  worshiping "  in  certain 
churches  were  not  there  at  all.  But,  none  the  less, 
the  article  made  a  big  spread,  and  was,  perhaps, 
"good  stuff"  from  a  newspaper  point  of  view. 
Commenting  on  it  in  the  Chicago  Times-Herald, 
Mary  Abbott  says :  "  We  are  to  be  reported  at  our 
prayers.  Think  to  what  perfection  it  may  be 
carried.  A  lady  reporter  kneels  behind  you  in 
your  pew,  with  paper  and  pencil.  '  Our  Father 
who  art  in  heaven,*  you  murmur  ;  she  jots  down  : 
■  Mrs.  D.  P.  B.  March,  in  a  voice  broken  with 
emotion,  repeated  the  Lord's  Prayer.  She  was 
attired  in  a  gown  of  blcet  canvas  over  changeable 
golden  brown  taffeta';  'Hallowed  be  Thy  name,' 
from  the  penitent '  ;  '  vest  of  golden  brown  satine, 
studded  with  pale-blue  polka-dots '  ;  '  Thy  king- 
dom come ' ;  '  across  the  vest,  bands  of  bluet 
fringe  '  ;  '  Thy  will  he  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven';  'Louis  XIV.  coat,"  etc.  There  may 
be  variations  in  this  style  of  reporting.  '  Miss 
P.  L.  Jones,  whose  mother  is  being  prayed  for  and 
not  expected  to  recover,  told  her  beads  in  green 
cloth  with  iridescent  passementerie ;  while  her 
aunt,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Brooks,  sister  of  the  sick  lady, 
who  seemed  overcome  with  sadness,  wore  a  blue 
and  red  plaid  silk,  black  hat  with  yellow  crown, 
bonnet  of  black,  almost  covered  with  large  white 
blossoms."  "  The  Chicago  papers  also  used  a  cer- 
tain jaunty  style  of  wording  for  these  church 
gatherings.  "Dr.  Winslow  received  an  Easter 
morning  congregation."  Visions  of  the  affable 
doctor  standing  in  front  of  a  chancel-rail  banked 
with  roses  and  smilax  rises  to  the  sight.  The 
congregation  gayly  trips  in  and  is  greeted  by  the 
host  with  a  kind  smile  and  glad  shake  of  the 
hand  ;  also  a  pleasant  word  for  every  one.  "So 
good  of  you  to  come.     What  a  smart  frock  !  " 


The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  ex  -  commander- in- 
chief  of  the  British  army,  has  been  stopping  in 
Cairo,  and  has  been  entertained  by  the  Khedive. 
In  return  for  the  Khedive's  hospitality,  his  royal 
highness  the  duke  gave  a  sumptuous  dinner  at 
the  Hotel  Continental  to  the  Khedive  about  a  fort- 
night ago,  covers  being  laid  for  twenty-eight.  The 
lady  guests  of  the  hotel  assembled  in  the  hall  and 
formed  a  double  line,  in  order  to  see  the  Khedive 
pass.  When  the  Egyptian  monarch  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  passed  through  the  line,  he  paused 
for  a  moment  in  astonishment,  but  recovered  him- 
self and  bowed  right  and  left.  It  is  said  that  he 
afterwards  confided  to  one  of  his  staff  that  he  was 
not  a  little  startled  to  see  such  an  array  of  ladies  in 
full  evening  costume.  In  fact,  he  might  well  be 
startled.  Although  used  to  harems,  he  probably 
was  unused  to  such  a  liberal  display  of  feminine 
charms  in  the  corridors  of  a  public  hotel. 


There  is  to  be  a  bicycling  carnival  at  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  the  last  three  days  of  this  week.  Syracuse 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  bicycle  industry  in  New 
York,  as  Coventry  is  in  England.  As  a  result, 
there  are  vast  numbers  of  riders  there,  and  much 
money  is  expended  by  the  various  manufacturers 
in  "  whooping  up  "  their  respective  wheels.  All  of 
the  companies  in  Syracuse  will  be  represented  by 
teams  of  skilled  riders,  and  there  will  be  quad- 
ruplets and  other  big  machines.  One  hundred 
skilled  riders  go  through  an  elaborate  drill,  and 
"  the  coronation  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  Bike" 
will  be  a  spectacular  performance  done  on  wheels. 
The  riders  and  the  other  participants  will  be  attired 
in  magnificent  costumes  and  the  wheels  gayly 
caparisoned.  There  will  be  a  military  drill  by  six- 
teen  of  the   c;  ~-ck  riders  of  Syracuse   on  wheels. 


The  winding  of  the  May-pole  by  young  boys  and 
girls  on  wheels  will  be  another  feature.  The 
carnival  is  expected  to  be  unique  and  beautiful. 


Now  that  Lent  is  over,  the  Creole  giils  in  New 
Orleans  are  looking  for  answers  to  their  prayers. 
For  during  Lent  the  Creole  girl  indulges  in  the 
matrimonial  neuvaine.  This  means  a  nine-day 
period  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  some  special  ob- 
ject. The  special  object  is  generally  a  good  hus- 
band. The  Creole  girl,  like  her  relative  the  French 
girl,  does  not  like  to  remain  unmarried.  She  wants 
a  husband,  and  she  wants  one  openly  and  earnestly. 
It  is  very  common  to  see  the  Creole  girls  in  New 
Orleans  praying  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Joseph  during 
Lent.  St.  Joseph,  for  some  reason,  is  supposed  to 
have  a  powerful  pull.  There  are  little  images  of 
St.  Joseph  molded  in  lead  for  sale  in  New  Orleans 
at  five  cents  apiece.  The  girls  carry  these  images 
around  with  them.  They  tell  a  story  of  one  who 
had  carried  her  little  leaden  St.  Joseph  until  both 
he  and  her  patience  were  almost  worn  out.  Dis- 
gusted, she  took  her  saint  and  threw  him  out  of  the 
window.  A  young  man  was  passing  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  the  St.  Joseph  alighted  at  his  feet. 
"  Dear  me  1  "  he  said,  picking  it  up,  "  now  some 
poor  girl  has  lost  her  St.  Joseph  !  Well.  I'll  just 
take  it  back  to  her."  So  he  rang  the  bell,  and  was 
ushered  in  by  the  young  person  who  had  just 
thrown  her  St.  Joseph  away.  Result :  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight.  Further  result:  a  marriage. 
After  that,  who  could  disbelieve  in  the  power  of 
St.  Joe  ?  _ 

People  unfamiliar  with  France  may  not  know  how 
intense  is  the  respect  still  felt  for  the  old  nobility. 
They  may  understand  how  deep  it  is  when  we  say 
that  the  consent  of  the  Duke  of  Chartres  to  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Duke  Patrick,  son  of 
the  Dowager-Duchess  of  Magenta  and  widow  of 
Marshal  MacMahon,  has  amazed  all  France.  Yet 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  a  brave  soldier,  of  good 
family,  and  his  wife  was  of  an  old  French  noble 
family.  Still  they  were  parvenu,  because  they  were 
of  the  nobility  of  the  Third  Empire.  His  title  of 
duke  was  conferred  upon  MacMahon  by  Napoleon 
the  Third.  The  entire  MacMahon  family  was 
overcome  with  the  honor  conferred  upon  them  by 
a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Orleans  marrying  one 
of  their  sons. 

A  New  York  weekly  says  that  the  young  men  in 
the  Waldorf  Cafe  of  an  afternoon  are  not  the  same 
as  those  who  used  to  frequent  Delmonico's.  The 
old  crowd  in  Delmonico's  was  made  up  largely  of 
stock- brokers,  and  the  entire  talk  was  about  stocks. 
In  fact,  many  a  man  who  is  not  a  New  Yorker  has 
been  driven  in  sheer  weariness  out  of  that  city  at 
times  at  the  incessant  stock-ticker  talk  of  his  New 
York  acquaintances.  Now  it  seems  that  the  swells 
in  the  Waldorf  are  idle  young  men,  sons  of  wealthy  i 
families,  who  consider  it  "bad  form"  to  know 
much  about  stocks  or  business — in  short,  who  look 
upon  going  down  to  Wall  Street  as  a  swell  Lon- 
doner looks  upon  going  "  to  the  city."  They  know 
all  about  horses,  theatres,  golf,  polo,  and  the  lead- 
ing lights  of  the  footlights,  but  they  know  nothing 
about  stocks. 


Cramps.  Mrs.  Sarah  Drexel  Fell  owns  the  steam- 
yacht  Barracouta,  built  at  Havre,  France,  one  hun- 
dred  and  thirty-four  feet  long.  The  youngest  flag 
member  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  is  Miss  Eloise 
L.  Breese,  who  owns  the  steam-yacht  Eha  ;  length 
over  all,  one  hundred  and  six  feet.  These  ladies 
are  entitled  to  fly  the  club's  burgee,  and  are  saluu  d 
accordingly  when  that  and  the  owner's  pennant 
flies. 

A  convention  of  tailors  says  that  in  masculine 
garb,  the  coming  season,  overcoats  will  be  single- 
breasted,  with  fly  fronts.  The  covert  overcoat 
must  be  worn  only  with  sack-suits,  the  seams  being 
strapped.  The  surtout,  which  the  tailors  say  should 
be  worn  only  by  men  of  fine  physique,  is  double- 
breasted,  made  with  velvet  collar  and  roll.  For 
coaching,  the  double-breasted  box  overcoat  is 
favorite.  For  driving,  a  long  surtout  is  still  pre- 
ferred. The  paddock  coats  still  hold  their  own. 
In  evening  dress-coats,  the  peaked  lapel  and  the 
shawl  collar  are  both  worn.  For  day  wear,  the 
double-breasted  frock-coat  is  popular.  There  is 
little  alteration  in  the  cutaway-coat,  and  sack  suits 
are  great  favorites  just  now  with  business  men. 


The  Michaux  Bicycle  Club  has  been  riding  in- 
doors most  of  the  winter,  and  has  evolved  some 
elaborate  bicycle  drills.  Among  others,  they  have 
two  lines  which  start  from  opposite  ends  of  the 
hall,  break,  meet  again  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
hall,  and  ride  up  the  centre  two  by  two,  then  turn- 
ing off  to  the  right  and  left  alternately,  something 
like  the  march  in  a  cotillion.  Once  in  a  while  a 
rider  at  the  head  of  the  line  will  have  an  ace. dent, 
and  then  the  whole  procession  generally  comes  to 
grief.  When  he  falls,  the  others  promptly  pile  up 
on  top  of  him  until  the  club  for  a  time  is  a  wrig- 
gling mass  of  arms,  legs,  caps,  and  skirts.  None 
of  the  women  in  the  Michaux  Club  wear  bloomers. 
They  wear  a  three-quarter  skirt  reaching  to  within 
about  eight  inches  of  the  floor.  The  shoes  are 
high  laced,  and  the  stockings,  when  visible,  appear 
to  be  black.  Some  of  the  ladies  wear  colored 
shirt-waists,  and  others  coats  or  jackets.  Among 
the  prominent  members  are  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Mrs.  Adolph  Ladenburg,  Dr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Rockefeller,  and  others. 


The  passage  of  the  bill  in  Ohio  called  the  Fos- 
dick  Anti-Theatre  Hat  Bill  has  been  received  by 
the  theatre-managers  with  delight.  The  law  makes 
the  offense  of  wearing  a  high  hat  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  five  dollars,  and  doorkeepers  at  theatres  may  also 
be  fined  for  admitting  women  whose  head-gear 
obstructs  the  view.  The  law  does  not  go  into 
effect  for  several  days,  but  the  majority  of  the 
women  of  the  city  of  Columbus  imagined  on  the 
day  that  the  bill  became  a  law  that  if  they  wore  high 
hats  they  would  be  arrested.  On  the  night  of  April 
2d,  half  of  the  women  at  the  Walnut  Street  The- 
atre, Cincinnati,  wore  no  hats  at  all. 


The  season  of  grand  opera  at  Chicago  last  week 
was  very  successful.  There  was  some  kicking  on 
account  of  giving  old  operas  instead  of  new  ones, 
but,  none  the  less,  the  company  has  drawn  large 
houses.  Chicago  has  been  more  hospitable,  so- 
cially, to  the  opera-singers  than  New  York.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Chicago  Tribune:  "Various  stars 
of  the  operatic  company  have  been  guests  at  a 
number  of  opera-parties,  and  they  added  to  the 
interest  of  the  audience,  who  seemed  to  enjoy  a 
view  of  the  singers  as  they  appeared  on  the  audi- 
ence's side  of  the  footlights."  The  same  journal 
goes  on  to  say:  "Mrs.  H.  O.  Stone  gave  a  re- 
ception on  Sunday  for  Mme.  Melba,  who  has  been 
the  recipient  of  many  social  favors  during  her  brief 
visit  here."  And  the  society  reporter  elsewhere 
says:  "Several  entertainments  have  been  given 
for  Mme.  Saville  and  Mme.  Calv6.  Sunday  even- 
ing, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Ellsworth  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  former  at  their  residence  on  Michigan 
Avenue."  From  this  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
New  York's  studied  ignoring  of  the  opera  song- 
birds socially  is  not  approved  of  by  Chicago. 
Chicago  always  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions. 


A  Washington  newspaper  woman  went  to  a  cer- 
tain senator's  house  one  night,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
big  reception.  The  first  person  she  saw  was  the 
host  himself.  He  asked  her  errand  courteously. 
"  I  came  to  get  the  ladies'  gowns,"  said  she.  The 
senator  glanced  into  the  great  drawing-room  at  the 
dazzle  and  gleam  of  bare  shoulders.  "  Don't  you 
think  they  need  all  they  have  ?  "  said  he. 


Lamp-chimney  sellers  can't 
give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it ;  but  some  don't  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass"  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the  oldest  and  most 
exclusive  yachting  association  in  America,  has  four 
women  enrolled  as  members  of  the  club.  The 
constitution  of  the  club  says  :  "  Any  woman  own- 
ing a  yacht  is  eligible  for  election  to  the  club  as  a 
flag  member,  and  shall  upon  election  pay  annual 
dues,  but  no  initiation  fee.  Such  membership  shall 
continue  only  during  the  period  of  yacht  owner- 
ship, and  carries  only  the  following  privileges  :  I 
The  right  to  fly  the  club  burgee.  To  have  private 
signal  registered  with  the  secretary.  To  enter 
yacht  in  club  races,  and  the  use  of  the  club  stations 
and  club  floats."  The  four  women  members  own 
steam-yachts.  The  first  to  join  was  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Carnegie,  of  Pittsburg.  Her  yacht  is  the  Dunge- 
ness,  a  handsome  steam-yacht  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  feet  long,  and  built  of  steel.  Mrs. 
George  Lewis  owns  the  steam-yacht  Stranger,  one 
hundred   and   eighty-five   feet   long,    built   by   the 


MENNEN'S  Borate!  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved   by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

. .  __    Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  W^  f^%  t^  t^ 
Samplemailed. (Name  this  paper)  |  \f\.  ^L  Im 
GERHARD  MEKNBN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


Whitman's  IJSTAXTASEOUS 

Chocolate— doesn't  needit. 

,  Made  in  a  jiffy,  with 

boiling   'water  or   milk.     Sold    everywhere 


DON'T  BOIL' 


SPRING  GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

R33  MARKET   STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Remember! 

You  are  wasting  money 

when  you  buy  cheap  binding 

instead  of  the  best 
Remember  there    is    no  "  just 
as  good "  when    the    merchant 
urges  something  else  for 


BEG" 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 
Look  for  "  S.  H.&  M.,"  on  the  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 

we  will. 

Send  for  samples  showing  labels  and  materials, 
•otheS  H.  8c  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York  Cily. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

£3T  Send  for  Circulars. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits     3.158,129  70 
October  i,  1S94. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  Vnrl-  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  YorK {The  Bank  oi  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chiracm  i  Union  National  Bank 

v'mcago \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort  -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86, 250, 000 

Jno^T.  Valbntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lifmam,  Asst-Cashier. 
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Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  — can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country*  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  borne  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  outbuildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  Belling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Hume.  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


Ai*R*L   20,  I? 


THE       ARGONAUT. 


IB 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Russell,  of  the  Scotsman,  being  once  rallied  by  a 
gray-headed  friend  upon  his  baldness,  silenced  him 
with  the  remark  :  "  My  hair  preferred  death  to  dis- 
honor." 


President  Kruger,  some  years  ago,  accepted  an 
invitation  to  open  a  new  synagogue  at  Johannes- 
burg. After  a  few  preliminaries,  he  announced,  in 
his  loudest  voice,  to  the  amazement  of  all  present  : 
■'  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  I  declare 
this  building  opened." 


or  know  the  reason  why."  A  week  or  two  later  the 
alleged  humor  appeared  in  a  funny  paper,  and  the 
young  contributor  enjoyed  the  delights  of  author- 
ship. The  contribution  did  not  occupy  a  promi- 
nent place.  It  was  among  the  advertisements,  but 
she  was  too  content  to  see  her  work  in  type  to  in- 
quire further.  The  only  thing  that  bothered  her 
was  the  twinkle  in  her  brother's  eye,  which  she 
could  not  understand.  He  had  paid  full  advertis- 
ing rates  to  insert  her  story,  at  fifty  cents  a  line, 
single  column,  one  insertion. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  American  millionaire,  accustomed  to  purchase 
anything  he  wanted,  tried  to  obtain  from  an 
Oxford  gardener  the  secret  of  the  beautiful  lawns 
which  make  the  pride  of  England.  "Tell  me, 
my  good  man,  how  you  manage  it,"  he  said,  con- 
descendingly, putting  his  hand  significantly  into 
his  pocket.  "It  is  werry  simple,  sir,"  replied  the 
gardener;  "you  cuts  it  as  close  as  ever  you  can 
cut,  and  you  rolls  it  and  cuts  it  for  six  hundred 
years."  

Sir  Henry  Irving  once  entered  a  train  at  King's 
Cross,  London.  After  putting  his  traveling-bag  on 
the  rail,  he  found  that  four  passengers  already  oc- 
cupied the  corners  of  the  coach  and  had  appropri- 
ated the  rest  of  the  seats  for  their  portmanteaus. 
As  no  one  moved,  Sir  Henry  continued  to  stand, 
holding  on  to  the  hat-rail.  After  a  while,  one  of 
the  passengers  sulkily  began  to  move  his  luggage 
from  the  seat,  seeing  which  Sir  Henry  remarked  in 
his  blandest  tone  :  "  Oh,  please  don't  let  me  dis- 
turb you.     I'm  getting  out  at  Scotland." 


After  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a  corps  under  the 
command  of  a  young  physician,  whose  knowledge 
of  medicine  was  very  limited,  was  ordered  to  col- 
lect the  wounded.  Among  the  disabled  was  a  very 
young  man,  who  had  been  shot  through  the  leg. 
The  disciple  of  Esculapius  proceeded  to  get  his 
knife  to  work,  and  after  cutting  for  a  half-hour  was 
interrupted  by  the  young  soldier  with  :  "  Say,  how 
much  longer  are  you  going  to  cut  ?  "  "  Until  I  get 
the  bullet,"  replied  the  doctor.  "  Why,  you  gosh- 
darned  fool,  if  that's  what  you  want,  I've  got  it  in 
my  pocket."  Sure  enough,  the  bullet  had  lodged 
in  the  skin  of  the  man's  leg  after  passing  through, 
and  he  had  kept  it  as  a  souvenir. 


James  Payn  tells  a  story  of  a  tutor  of  a  college, 
who  asked  some  questions  of  the  treasurer,  to 
which  the  latter  replied  rather  petulantly  :  "  How 
should  I  know?  One  can't  Femember  everything." 
"No,"  replied  the  tutor,  softly,  "but  this  is  so 
very  unimportant."  Several  years  after  the  tutor 
was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  He 
held  both  posts  for  some  time,  till  it  was  discovered 
that  it  was  illegal.  The  fact  was  "  ferreted  out" 
by  the  treasurer,  who  blandly  remarked  that  it  was 
just  one  of  those  "unimportant"  matters  that 
suited  his  capacity,  and  compelled  him  to  give  up 
one  position.  The  treasurer's  retentiveness  of 
"unimportant"  facts  cost  the  tutor  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 

General  Grant,  while  walking  out  in  the  suburbs 
of  Washington,  frequently  met  a  butcher  driving  a 
horse,  to  which  he  took  a  strong  liking.  After 
much  negotiation,  he  bought  the  animal,  and  had 
it  taken  to  his  stable,  where  one  day  Senators 
Conkhng  and  Jones  were  invited  to  look  at  the  new 
purchase.  "  Well,  gentlemen,  how  do  you  like  the 
horse  ?  "  asked  Grant,  after  the  animal  had  been 
inspected.  "  How  much  did  you  give  for  him,  Mr. 
President?"  asked  Conkling.  "Four  hundred 
dollars."  "  I'd  rather  have  the  four  hundred  dol- 
lars than  the  horse,"  rejoined  Conkling.  "  That's 
what  the  butcher  thought,"  coolly  remarked  Grant, 
puffing  out  a  cloud  of  smoke  ;  "  put  him  back  into 
the  stall,  John."  _ 

Some  epigrammatic  sayings  of  Louis  Napoleon 
are  repeated  in  a  recent  English  book  :  On  being 
asked  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club,  "  Shall  you  not 
find  it  difficult  to  rule  the  French?"  "  Oh,  no," 
he  replied,  "  nothing  is  more  easy.  Just  give  them 
a  war  every  four  years."  After  reading  one  of  the 
scurrilous  attacks  upon  him  by  Victor  Hugo,  he 
quietly  remarked  :  "  '  Napoleon  le  Petit,'  par  Victor 
Hugo  le  Grand  !  "  On  being  reproached  by  a  sub- 
ordinate and  rapacious  member  of  the  Bonaparte 
race,  in  the  insolent  words,  "You  have  nothing 
of  the  emperor  about  you,"  he  replied,  "Alas,  I 
have  his  family."  Again,  on  being  asked  how  it 
came  to  pass  that  be  was  so  merciful  to  the  sacer- 
dotal party,  which  had  not  befriended  him  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  career,  he  answered  :  "  Revenge 
is  a  dish  that  ought  to  be  eaten  cold." 

A  young  woman  in  New  York  wrote  a  piece  that 
she  considered  funny  enough  for  the  humorous 
weeklies.  It  was  a  brief  skit  of  about  fifty  lines, 
but  the  hard-hearted  editors  failed  to  see  the 
humor  in  it,  and  kept  sending  it  back  to  her. 
Finally  the  young  woman  lost  heart  completely, 
when  her  brother  took  pity  on  her  and  said  : 
"  Here,  give  me  that  stuff.    I  will  get  it  published 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Query  ? 
See  the  scorcher  on  his  cycle, 

Bending  to  it  without  check ; 
Is  he  going  to  break  his  record  ? 
Or  only  going  to  break  his  neck  ? 

— New  York  Su 


Her  Costume. 
Upon  a  wheel  she  sits  secure 

And  as  she  swiftly  glides, 
The  people  hail  the  grace  demure 

With  which  Priscilla  rides. 

Yet  she  who  thus  our  praise  bespeaks 

Beneath  false  colors  goes. 
For  while  she  rides  her  brother  seeks 

In  vain  his  golfing  clothes. 

— Washington  Star. 


A  Useful  Craze. 
When  was  a  fashion  so  happily  hit  upon 
As  girls  with  the  "bikes  "  they  so  gracefully  sit  upon, 
Food  for  the  comic  to  exercise  wit  upon. 
Pounding  his  brains  to  rig  up  a  new  skit  upon, 
Tempting  the  cynic  his  spite  to  emit  upon. 
Pages  in  fanciful  papers  are  writ  upon. 
Fun  in  the  street  when  a  dowdy  is  lit  upon. 
Covered  with  garments  that  don't  sit  a  bit  upon 
Figure  that  daintiest  frock  wouldn't  fit  upon, 
Mirth  for  the  million  because  they  are  split  upon 

Merely  a  matter  of  togs. — London  World. 


Bikes. 

(With  apologies  to  Rudyard  Kipling.) 
Of  all  the  vile  inventions,  misbegotten  by  mistake, 
The  thing  they  calls  the  bicycle   does   surely  take  the 

cake ; 
'E's  ugly  and  *e's  vulgar,  and  'e's  dangerous  to  ride, 
An'  'e  fills  the  man  as  rides  'im   with  a  sort  of  beastly 
pride. 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  the  scarin',  tarin'  Bike  ! 

'E's  jist  a  *oly  terror  goin'  scorchin'  down  the  road  ; 
With  a  grinnin'  idiot  clingin'  to  the  'andles  monkey- 
like, 
'Is  shoulders  'unched  above  'im  like  a  'umpy  sort  o' 
toad. 

You  thinks  you'll  learn  to  ride  'im  coz  it  don't  look  *ard 

at  all, 
But  you've  got  to  get  acquainted  just  with  hevery  kind 

of  fall ; 
You've  got  to  learn  "ow  gravel  feels  a  stickin'  in  your  jaw. 
An'  what  it  is  to  'ave  your  knees  and  knuckles  always  raw. 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  the  wobblin',  hobblin"  Bike ! 

A-reeliu'  and  a-staggerin'  to  an'  fro  acrost  the  road, 
You  may  'it  'im  if  you're  fast  enough   and  cuss  'im  if 
you  like, 
But  'e  picks  you  out  the  'ardest  place  and  then  'e  sheds 
'is  load. 

An'  when  you've  learnt  to  ride  a  bit  and  thinks  afield  to 

roam. 
The  blasted  thing  collapses  'bout  twenty  miles  from  'ome, 
With 'is  bloomin' bellers  busted,  or  it  may  be  somethin* 

wuss, 
An'  you  'as  to  wheel  'im  'ome  again,  an'  lor  !  'ow  you  does 
cuss  ! 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  thestumblin',  tumblin'  Bike  ! 

The  wily  'ily  spider-wheel  a-grinnin'  where  'c  lies  ; 
Oh,  ain't  it  jam  to  shove  'im  when  'is  works  is  on  the 
strike, 
An'  every  'art"  a  mile  or  so  you  stops  to  damn  'is  eyes. 

They  say  it's  lovely  hexercise,  you'll  think  so  pretty  soon. 
Same  as  a  railway  haccident,  a  hearthquake,  or  typhoon  ; 
When  you  turns  a  slipp'ry  corner  an  'e  slides   and  falls 

down  dead. 
And  you  finds  you're  takin'  hexercise  a-standin'  on  your 
*ead. 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  the  thumpin',  bumpin"  Bike  ! 
'Ell  shake  your  mortal  soul  out  when  'e  gets  on  stony 
ground. 
You  'ave  to  shove  'im  up  the  'ills  an'  down  'em  both 
alike. 
For  if  'e  runs  away  with  you,  you  might  as  well  be 
drowned. 

The 'orse  'e  goes  by  rein  an'  bit,  the  coster's  moke's  a 

moke, 
The  'ansom  cab's  a  daisy,  and  the  rickshaw's  just  a  joke  ; 
Bat  the  bike's  a  'orrid  mixture,  as  on  'is  face  'e  shows, 
Of  a  treadmill  and  a  'brellar  frame  and  a  length  of  garden 
'ose  ! 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  the  lanky,  cranky  Bike  ! 
'E's  twenty  ways  of  fallin'  down  an*  can't  stand  up 
alone, 
If  there's  a  stone  within   a  mile  you  bet  yer  life  'e'U 
strike, 
'E  tumbles  down  and  chucks  you,  and  it's  odds  you 
breaks  a  bone. 

'E  takes  the  bit  between  'is  teeth  a-goin'  down  a  'ill. 
And  you  loses  both  your  treadles  an'  you  comes  a  hawful 

spill. 
An'  you  breaks  your  knees  and  noses,  and  wi'  luck  you 

breaks  your  neck. 
And  that  there  blessed  bicycle's  a  'ideous  tangled  wreck. 
O  the  Bike,  O  the  Bike,  O  the  rustin',  bustin'  Bike  ! 
You  leaves   'im   in  the  duck-pond   l>in'  on   'is  slimy 
bed, 
*E  may  rot  'isself  to  pieces  just  as  quickly  as  'e  like  : 
And  you  thank  your  stars  an'  gaiters  it's  'im,  not 
you,  that's  dead  \— Japan  Mail. 


A  Woman  on  Wifely  Infidelity. 

Los  Angei.es,  April  6,  1896. 

Editohs  Akgonaut:  Your  issue  of  April  6th  contains 
a  communication  from  Mrs.  Kutledge  and  Mrs.  Craig,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  containing  sentiments  which  1  wish  to 
disclaim  as  those  of  myself  or  the  majority  of  the  women 
I  know. 

1  am  sure  that  even  your  estimable  but  illogical  cor- 
respondents would  have  nothing  but  condemnation  for  a 
florist  who  sold  them  plants  not  true  to  name,  or  for  a 
grocer  who  intentionally  delivered  his  goods  under  false 
labels.  How,  then,  can  they  help  admitting  that  a 
woman  who  risks  foisting  upon  a  man  as  heirs  of  his 
body  children  with  no  claims  upon  him.  is  committing  a 
crime  far  worse  than  anything  a  man  can  do  by  marital 
infidelity?  The  question  is  not  one  of  a  child's  inherit- 
ance of  good  or  evil  passions,  but  rests  upon  the  integrity 
of  the  family,  which,  as  the  Argonaut  rightly  says,  is  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  structure  of  civilization  rests 
and  which  has  for  its  corner-stone  the  wife's  chastity. 
When  this  weakens,  the  entire  edifice  totters,  and  I  think 
I  voice  the  belief  of  most  women  when  1  say  that  what- 
ever a  man's  other  righls  may  be,  he  has  a  right  to  one 
source  through  which  he  can  transmit  his  blood  in  an 
unpolluted  stream,  and  that  it  is  a  privilege,  not  a  hard- 
ship, for  a  woman  to  have  it  made  easy  and  honorable  for 
her  to  be  a  true  wife.  It  is  to  this  end  that  marriage  has 
been  instituted,  that  polygamy  has  been  made  illegal, 
that  a  wife  has  been  made  her  husband's  legitimate  heir 
and  given  a  right  to  his  support  and  protection.  If  all 
this  docs  not  enjoin  upon  her  the  keeping  intact  of  the 
name  she  accepted  in  marrying,  what  is  the  object  of  it 
all,  and  what  is  a  woman's  place  in  the  civilized  world? 

My  ideas  are  not  the  result  of  instruction  from  my 
husband,  but  come  from  my  own  appreciation  of  the 
basis  upon  which  my  rights  rest— my  rights  to  a  home,  to 
protection,  to  legitimate  children,  and  to  a  definite  status 
in  society  as  it  exists  to-day. 

In  case  you  see  fit  to  publish  my  letter,  kindly  omit  my 
name  and  address.     Faithfully  yours, . 


Is  the  "Call"  Retrograding? 

Oakland,  April  7,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  For  fifteen  years  past  1  have 
taken  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  and  until  the  sugges- 
tion in  your  excellent  journal  some  months  ago  that  the 
Call  was  a  cleaner  paper,  when  1  discontinued  it  and 
subscribed  for  the  Call. 

Now  when  I  find  such  stuff  as  the  inclosed  clipping 
from  the  Call  of  Wednesday,  April  1st,  describing  the 
cowhiding  in  public  of  one  female  by  another,  with  all 
the  reasons  therefor,  served  up  as  good  diet  for  its  read- 
ers, and  actually  illustrated  in  good  Police  Gazette  style, 
will  you  kindly  tell  me  wherein  I  and  the  readers  of  my 
family  are  gainers  by  having  followed  your  advice,  or,  at 
least,  of  having  acted  on  your  suggestion?        L.  A.  B. 

[At  the  time  the  Call  passed  under  the  control  of  C.  M. 
Shortridge,  it  certainly  was  cleaner  than  either  of  the 
other  morning  dailies.  If  it  has  since  gone  back  to  their 
level,  we  are  sorry  to  learn  it,  but  probably  Mr.  Short- 
ridge has  been  forced  to  follow  them.  If  so,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous commentary  upon  San  Francisco's  debased  taste. — 

Eds.] 

♦     '  - 

The  Tramp  Question. 
Rowe,  Van  Buskirk  &  Parker, 
Counselors-at-Law, 

359  Washington  St., 
Jersey  City,  April  1.  1S96. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  inclosed  clipping  shows  the 
result  of  closing  police  stations  in  New  York  city  as 
lodging-houses,  opening  a  house-b  at  expressly  to  accom- 
modate the  homeless,  and  compelling  each  lodger,  before 
enjoying  the  night-shirt,  slippers,  and  bed  provided,  to 
take  a  good  scrub  and  shower-bath  ;  also,  next  day,  to 
do  some  work  cleaning  snow,  cutting  wood,  etc.  1  have 
not  noticed  any  mention  of  this  New  York  plan  in  your 
paper,  but  know  you  take  great  interest  in  the  tramp 
question.  C.  W.  Parker. 

[The  clipping  shows  that  four  hundred  men  applied  at 
the  house-boat  the  first  night,  most  ol  them  being  of  the 
Weary  Raggles  order.  In  two  weeks  the  applicants  fell 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  there  were  no  Weary 
Raggleses  among  them. — Eds.] 


Romanism  in  Washington. 
Friday  Harbor,  Wash.,  April  4.  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  1  send  you  to-day  a  copy  of 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  with  marked  account  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  which  is  a 
sample  of  the  same  kind  of  rubbish  we  hear  almost  every 
day  here.  No  wonder  there  is  an  A.  P.  A.  society— the 
only  wonder  is  that  every  sensible  man  in  the  country 
does  not  belong  to  it;  such  sedition  makes  one's  blood 
boil.  This  same  paper  claims  to  be  the  leading  one  of 
this  State,  yet  it  invariably  gives  prominence  to  such 
Romanist  rot.     Yours  for  the  A.  P.  A., 

W.  Holloway. 

[The  address  inclosed  is  the  one  on  "  Brother  Crucifix 
Mary,"  which  we  commented  on  last  week. — Eds.] 


An  Aid  to  Faith. 
Christie,  Brown   &  Co., 

Biscuit  Manufacturers, 

Toronto,  March  31,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  You  have  recently  been  giving 
considerable  attention  to  "  Christian  relics,"  especially 
those  of  the  medical  order,  even  daring  to  doubt  their 
efficiency.  I  am  much  impressed  with  your  general  good 
behavior,  but  1  have  sent  you  a  small  booklet  that  may 
wake  up  your  dormant  faith.        Truly  yours, 

W.  Christie. 
[The  booklet  is  noticed  in  the  editorial  columns  this 
week.— Eds.] 

The  Rack,  the  Thumbscrew,  and    the  Boot 

Were  old  fashioned  instruments  of  torture  long 
since  abandoned,  but  there  is  a  tormentor  who  still 
continues  to  agonize  the  joints,  muscles,  and  nerves 
of  many  of  us.  The  rheumatism,  thai  inveterate 
foe  to  daily  and  nightly  comfort,  may  be  conquered 
by  the  timely  and  steady  use  of  Hostetter's  Slomach , 
Bitters,  which  likewise  eradicates  neuralgia,  bilious, 
malarial,  stomach,  and  nerve  complaints. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Cremc  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
BateUere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— g-entle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative.  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is' manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities,  28;^-lucii  Duck,  from  7  Uancei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTB   CHANGB   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai, 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Coptic Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic...       Saturday.  April  25 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic Thursday,  May  28 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For   freight   and   passage   apply   at    company's   office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street, 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  April  14,  29,  May  14,  29. 

For  B.C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  April  4,9, 14,  19.  24,  39, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  M,  April  7,  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  April  5,  9.  13,  17.  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  April  7,  11,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Enscnada,  San  Jose1  del  Cabo,  Maiatlan.  La  Pas, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  i* 
a.  M„  April  5th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 

No.  to  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  r"»  ua*s  ONLi.:, 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  Ws.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  April  30,  at  2  P.  M. 
S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  April 

28,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  parly  rates, 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  ht.,  San  Fr.inci*i  o. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NBW  YORK! 


Britannic April  39 

Majestic May  6 

Germanic May  13 

Teutonic May  20 


Britannic May  37 

Majestic June  3 

(.•ermanic June  10 

Teutonic June  17 


Salon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodation*  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris, 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $35  and  $40. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  tates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MA1TLAND    KERSEY,  Agent 

19  Brondwny,  New  York. 
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The  Ewell-Masten  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mr.  N.  K.  Masten,  221S  Clay 
Street,  his  daughter,  Miss  Jane  F.  Masten,  was 
united  in  marriage  last  Thursday  evening  to  Mr. 
Edwin  C.  Ewell.  Only  relatives  of  the  contract- 
ing parties  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Rev.  R.  C.  Foute  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  The 
bride's  sister,  Mis»  vWice  Masten,  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  My.  Robert  Campbell  acted  as  best 
man.  After  the  ceremony  there  were  congratula- 
tions and' a  supper  was  served.  The  newly  married 
couple  left  on  Friday  to  make  a  Southern  tour. 
When  they  return  they  will  reside  at  739  Post 
Street,  and  will  receive  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Wednesdays  of  each  month  after  June  1st.  They 
were  the  recipients  of  many  elegant  presents. 

The  Hager  Entertainment- 
Mrs.  Hager  gave  an  entertainment  list  Monday 
evening  at  Native  Sons'  Hall,  to  which  about  four 
hundred  of  her  friends  were  invited.  The  pro- 
gramme included  the  presentation  of  living  pict- 
ures, the  farce-comedy,  "A  Modern  Ananias,"  a 
supper  and  dancing. 

The  affair  was  an  unqualified  success.  The 
preparations  were  most  elaborate.  The  lobby  of 
the  hall  was  arranged  to  represent  the  foyer  of  a 
theatre,  and  contained  photographs  of  the  com- 
pany and  some  posters  designed  by  Mr.  Willis 
Polk.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Mr.  Everett 
N.  Bee  received  the  invitations  at  the  entrance,  and 
the  guests  were  escorted  to  their  seats  by  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr. 
Robert  G.  Hooker,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Small,  Mr.  William  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Frank 
McC.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Williams. 

The  entertainment  began  about  nine  o'clock  with 
a  series  of  three  tableau x- vi van ts.  The  pictures 
were  Sir  Frederick  Leighton's  "The  Summer 
Moon,"  by  Miss  Mollie  Thomas  and  Miss  Alice 
Hoffman  ;  "  Reveries,"  by  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  ; 
and  Hartborg's  "  La  Tosca,"  by  Miss  Alice  Hager. 
They  were  all  admirably  posed,  and  received  hearty 
applause.  After  an  overture  by  the  orchestra,  "  A 
Modern  Ananias  "  was  presented,  with  the  follow- 
ing cast  : 

Lysander  Lyon,  M.   D.,  with  a  vivid  imagina- 
tion   Mr.  Francis  L,  Mathieu 

Colonel     Lyon,    with     a     forgiving    disposition  ■ 

(Lysander's  uncle) Mr.  A.  J.  Rosborough 

Derby     Dash  wood,    with    a     Piccadilly    accent 

(Lysander's  class-mate).. Mr.  Edgar  D.  Peixotto 

Francisco,  with  an  elastic  conscience  (Lysander's 

valet) Mr.  George  E.  de  Long 

Baby,   with    the    sobriquet   of    "Little   Tootsy- 
wootsy  "  (Lysander's  stepdaughter) 

Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen 

Nellie    Goldengate,    with    a    6ckle     fancy    (the 

Colonel's  ward) 

Miss  Minnie  Bertram  Houghton 

Prudence  Mayflower,  with  New  England  notions 

(Nellie's  friend) Miss  Ella  Frances  Goodall 

Kittle,  with  so  much  a  month  and  board  (Baby's 

maid) Miss  Rose  Hooper 

Scene — Newport  at  the  present  time. 
Act  I.    Afternoon — Lysander  lies. 

(Scene  of  first  act  designed  by  Mr.  Willis  Polk.) 
Act.  II.     Evening  of  the  same  day — He  continues  to 
lie. 
Act  III.    The  next  day — The  consequences. 
The  audience  gave  frequent  evidence  of  its  ap- 
preciation of  the  efforts  of  the  participants.     The 
piece   was  presented   under   the  direction  of   Mr. 
Leo    Cooper.     Mr.  J.    F.  J.    Archibald    was    the 
stage- manager.      After   the  performance  a  supper 
was  served  in  the  banquet-hall  down-stairs,  and  it 
was  followed  by  dancing  until  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  of  Mrs.  Hager's  entertain- 
ments, the  arrangements  were  perfect.  From  the 
handsome  stage-settings  to  the  elaborate  and  ad- 
mirably served  supper,  there  was  nothing  at  which 
to  cavil.  When  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  play,  and 
the  guests  repaired  to  the  supper-room  to  an 
animated  march  from  the  orchestra,  a  small  army 
of  workmen  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The 
draperies  which  made  the  hall  into  an  auditorium 
were  taken  down,  the  seals  were  removed,  and  by 


A  Spoonful  of 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

will  raise  one  third  more  biscuit 
than  the  same  quantity  of  any- 
other  baking  powder,  and  will 
make  them  lighter,  sweeter, 
purer    and    more  wholesome. 
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the  lime  supper  was  over,  the   theatre   was  turned 
into  a  ball-room. 

It  is  difficult  10  succeed  in  rinding  novel  forms  of 

entertainment.     It  is  difficult,  when  novel  forms  of 

entertainment   are   found,  to   succeed   in  carrying 

them  out.     Mrs.   Hager   has  done  both.     She  is  to 

J  be  congratulated  upon  her  success. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The    members   of   Ihe   Friday  Night   Club  held 
their  final  meeting  of  this  season  last  night  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall.     The  affair  was  an  assembly,   and 
there  were  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and 
gentlemen    present.      Dancing    was    enjoyed    until  ' 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  with  an  intermission  at  j 
midnight,  when  a  supper  was  served  under  Lud-  ] 
wig's  direction.     During  the  evening  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway  received   many  congratulations  upon 
his  able  management  of  the  club  during  the  past 
season. 

Willis  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  William  Willis  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  residence  on  California  Street  to  intro- 
duce her  niece,  Miss  India  Willis  Scott,  into  society. 
The  affair  was  very  largely  attended.  The  hostess 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Alvinza  Hayward, 
Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs.  Mac  Farland,  Mrs.  John  S. 
Enos,  Mrs.  William  J.  Dingee,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Ellin- 
wood,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Stovel,  Mrs.  Walter  Van 
Bergen,  Mrs.  Henri  Lyon,  Miss  Fannie  Lent,  Miss 
Adele  Martel,  Miss  Ada  Dougherty,  and  Miss 
Moore. 

The  Art  Association. 
The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  opened  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  where  a  reception 
was  held  for  members  only.  The  display  this  year 
numbers  one  hundred  and  forty  oil  paintings,  one 
hundred  water-colors,  and  twelve  pieces  of  sculpt- 
ure. The  exhibition  is  better,  both  numerically 
and  artistically,  than  that  of  last  year.  The  at- 
tendance Thursday  evening  was  quite  large.  A 
string  orchestra,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  played  concert  selections,  and  light  re- 
freshments were  served.  The  rooms  will  be  open 
daily  for  five  weeks,  and  also  on  every  Thursday 
evening,  when  there  will  be  a  musical  entertain- 
ment. The  exhibition  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  by 
all  who  are  interested  in  art. 


Colonial  Dames  of  America. 

The  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  resident  in  the 
State  of  California,  were  entertained  by  Mrs. 
Henry  Gibbons  on  Tuesday.  Mrs.  Gibbons  read 
a  paper,  by  Mr.  Shelden  G.  Kellogg,  on  Abigail 
Adams,  wife  of  John  Adams,  second  President  of 
the  United  States.  A  sack  posset  was  served,  made 
from  a  famous  recipe  in  the  "Exact  Cook-Book," 
compiled  in  1672  by  Hannah  Wolley,  the  book  now 
in  possession  of  Mrs.  Gibbons.  Those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Crux,  Mrs.  C.  Elwood  Brown,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Holladay,  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs. 
Jouett,  Mrs.  Darneal,  Mrs.  Branch,  Miss  Wright,  Miss 
Maddox,  Miss  Rose,  and  Miss  Jones. 
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La  Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles. 
The  arrangements  are  now  complete  for  La 
Fiesta  de  Los  Angeles,  which  commences  next 
Tuesday.  It  is  evident  that  the  city  will  be  filled 
with  visitors.  There  will  be  processions  and  other 
features  of  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  the 
royal  fete  of  last  season  will  undoubtedly  be 
eclipsed  this  year.  La  Fiesta  ball,  which  will  be 
given  by  "Her  Most  Loyal  Subjects  to  the 
Queen,"  is  to  be  held  at  Hazard's  Pavilion  next 
Friday  evening.  The  arrangements  for  it  are  of 
the  most  elaborate  character.  The  patronesses 
and  the  ball  committee  are  as  follows  : 

Patronesses— Mrs.  John  P.  Jones,  Mrs.  Andrew  Mc- 
Nally,  Mrs.  Alfred  Solano,  Mrs.  Randolph  H.  Miner, 
Mrs.  Shirley  Vance  Martin,  Mrs.  Cornelius  Cole,  Mrs. 
C.  Modini-Wood,  Mrs.  Edwin  F.  Hurlbut,  Mrs.  Erskine 
M.  Ross,  Mrs.  John  E.  Plater,  Mrs.  Charles  C.  Carpen- 
ter, Mrs.  Thaddeus  S.  C.  Lowe,  Mrs.  Stephen  M. 
White,  Mrs.  Ernst  F.  C.  Klokke,  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ban- 
ning, Mrs.  Hans  Ievne,  Mrs.  J.  Mackey  Elliott,  Mrs. 
John  F.  Francis,  Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Van  Nuys,  Mrs.  Edward 
P.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Herman  W.  Hellman,  Mrs.  Seymour  E. 
Locke,  Mrs.  Granville  MacGowan  Mrs.  John  Bradbury, 
and  Mrs.  Olin  Wellborn. 

La  Fiesta  Ball  Committee— Mr.  Ernst  F.  C.  Klokke, 

chairman,  Mr.  Ezra  T.  Stimson,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Howell, 

i   Mr.  Alfred  Solano,  Mr.  John  T.  Griffith,  Dr.  Carl  Knrtz, 

j   Mr.  William  M.  Garland,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hastings,  Mr. 

1   Frederic   B.  Henderson,   Mr.  Henry  J.   Fleishman,  and 

Mr.  Shirley  Vance  Martin. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Fanny  E.  Crocker,  of  this 

1  city,  and  Mr.   Robert  Clark  McCreary,   of  Sacra- 

!  mento,  will  take  place  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 

mother,  1609  Sutter  Street,  at  half- past  eight  o'clock 

this   evening.     Miss  Crocker  is   the   daughter    of 

Mrs.  Clark   W.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  McCreary  is  the 

son  of   the  late   Charles    McCreary.     Miss  Julia 

Crocker,  sister   of  the  bride,  will  act  as  maid  of 

honor,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Douglass,  of  Sacramento, 

will  be   best   man.     Rev.    Robert   Mackenzie   will 

officiate.     Only  relatives  and  very  intimate  friends 

will  be  present.     The  honey-moon  will  be  passed 

in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     Their  future 

residence  will  be  in  Sacramento. 

Announcement  is   made   of   the  engagement  of 


Miss  Louise  Collins,  a  granddaughter  of  the  lale 
John  M.  Risdon,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  John  C.  Klein, 
of  New  York  city. 

Miss  Wethered  gave  an  informal  reception  last 
Thursday  afternoon  at  her  home  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  who  was  in- 
vited to  meet  a  few  married  friends. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  and  Miss  Bernie  Drown  will 
give  a  matime  tea  this  afternoon  at  their  residence, 
2550  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  gave  a  large  theatre- 
party  at  the  Baldwin  last  Wednesday  evening,  and 
afterward  entertained  their  guests  at  supper  at  their 
residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Miss  Grace  Kellogg  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  residence,  2130  Post  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss 
Hannah  Neil  Williams  and  Miss  Lois  Hall.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Floral  Festival  was  opened 
last  Monday  afternoon  with  an  al  fresco  presenta- 
tion of  "  As  You  Like  1 1  "  by  amateurs  in  a  grove  of 
live  oaks  on  the  lawn  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Mr.  W.  M.  Eddy.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a  recep- 
tion at  the  Country  Club,  with  golf,  tennis,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming  as  attractions.  Wednesday 
was  given  up  to  a  parade  of  flower-decked  baby- 
carriages,  a  very  pretty  fancy.  The  festival  of 
flowers  took  place  Friday,  and  was  a  beautiful  spec- 
tacle. Large  numbers  of  vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions laden  and  decorated  with  flowers  were  in 
line,  and  the  usual  battle  of  flowers  was  the  feature 
of  the  day.  The  festival  has  attracted  visitors 
from  all  over  the  country. 


A  game  of  base-ball  is  to  be  played  at  Central 
Park  next  Saturday  afternoon,  at  two  o'clock  p.  m., 
between  the  University  Club  and  the  Berkeley 
Club,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Library. 
Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow  is  looking  after  the  interests 
of  the  club  on  this  side  of  the  bay,  and  Captain 
Miller  is  coaching  the  Berkeley  nine.  As  all  the 
men  composing  the  two  teams  are  well  known  in 
society,  a  crowd  of  people  is  expected  on  the 
grounds  to  see  the  game. 


Arthur  Scrivener  left  San  Francisco  on  his  way 
to  Europe  on  Tuesday  evening — probably  not  again 
to  return.  Mr.  Scrivener  for  years  has  had  a  cer- 
tain prominence  thrust  upon  him  by  the  minor 
press  of  San  Francisco  which  has  been  most  dis- 
tasteful to  him.  He  is  a  modest  and  most  retiring 
gentleman,  who  in  the  long  period  of  years  that  he 
has  spent  in  San  Francisco  has  made  many  warm 
friends,  who  will  sincerely  regret  bis  departure. 


The  big  ferry-boat  Ukiah  made  four  trips  to  and 
from  El  Campo  last  Sunday,  the  opening  day  of 
that  pleasant  Sunday  resort,  and  carried  many  hun- 
dreds of  p'easure-seekers  on  each  trip,  more  than 
five  thousand  in  all.  At  the  grounds  many  pleas- 
ures were  afforded  the  excursionists.  These  Sun- 
day trips  will  be  continued  throughout  the  sum- 
mer. 


Diana  (the  bride) — "  How  do  they  know  that  we 
are  bride  and  bridegroom  ?  We  have  on  our  old 
clothes  and  I  rubbed  my  wedding-ring  in  the  ashes 

to  make  it  look  old "     Bridegroom — "  Oh,  yes  ; 

but  I  knocked  over  the  inkstand  when  I  registered." 
— New  York  World. 


Weary  Walker — "Say,  were  you  ever  tarred 
and  feathered  ?  "  Johnny  Restful — "  Yes  ;  once." 
Weary  Walker — "How  did  you  feel?"  Johnny 
Restful — "  Like  a  bird  !  " — Harvard  Lampoon. 


Mrs.  Musicus — "  Did  you  have  much  trouble  in 
learning  to  sing  so  beautifully  ?  "  Miss  Frankly — 
"Yes;  especially  with  the  neighbors." — Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


SLEEP  AND  REST 

For  Skin  Tortured 

BABIES 

And  Tired 

MOTHERS 

In  One  Application  of     1 

(pleura 

Speedy  Cure  Treatment.—  Warm  bathB,  with 
CrjTicrjRA  Soap,  gentle  applications  of  Cdticcka 
(ointment),  and  mild  doses  of  Cuticuka  Resol- 
vent (the  new  blood  purifier). 

Sold  throuehnut  the  world,  and  especially  by  Enclinh  and 
American  chemists  in  nil  th»  principal  citif  n.  Briliah  depot:  F. 
Newbert*  Sr»-<0,Kinp;Edwar(i-st..  London.  POTTki:  Ukuu 
ft  Culm.  CoBi'.,  Sole  Props.,  Boston,  V.  S.  A. 


Nature 


and 


Man 


together  have  made  the  most  perfect 
sanitarium  in  the  country  at  Byron. 
The  curative  waters  of  seven  famous 
mineral  springs,  free  medical  advice, 
good  hotel  accommodations,  and  a  per- 
fect climate. 


BYRON 
HOT   SPRINGS 


Contra  Costa  County, 


California 


Good    Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


A  LADY  OF  EXPERIENCE  WILL  CHAP- 
erone  one  or  two  yonng  ladies  'wishing: 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Newport  or  abroad. 
References  exchanged.  Personal  interview 
desired.  Address,  31.  L.,  Box  159,  Santa 
Barbara)  Cal. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and   Curios 

A    SPECIALTY. 
116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Jf?e  <?oIor?iaI, 

THE    SELECT    FAMILY   HOTEL 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MRS.     S.     B.     JOHNSON, 
s.  e.  cor.  pine;and  jones. 


A      I?im    life 

"Drink 

There  is  health  and  long  life  for  your 
children  in 

GhirardellFs  (^ocoa 

Let  them  drink  it  daily  and  abstain  from 
stimulating  drinks  that  are  a  wear  and 
tear  to  their  delicate  nerves,  that  disturb 
their  sleep  and  prematurely  impair  the 
elasticity  of  muscles  and  tissues.  And  it 
has  such  a  fine  flavor!  and  its  so  good 
when  properly  made  and  sweetened.  A 
drink  for  old  and  young.    Do  not 

take  a  substitute  for  what  you 

know  is  the  best. 

Qhirardelli's  or  Nonel 


April  20,  1S96. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume*  of  movements 
10  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts, of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cone  and  Miss  Josephine  Cone,  of  Red  Bluff, 
and  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  of  this  city,  completed  the 
Mediterranean  trip  of  eight  weeks'  duration  earl}'  in 
April,  and  are  now  in  Rome.  They  will  probably  visit 
Egypt  and  take  the  Nile  trip.  They  will  not  return  home 
until  November. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  left  for  the  East  on  Wednesday 
evening.  He  sails  from  New  York  for  Europe  on  April 
azd  by  the  White  Star  steamer  Teutonic.  He  expects  to 
go  to  Moscow  to  witness  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  and 
will  probably  be  absent  about  three  months. 

Miss  Lucas,  of  St.  Louis,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her  aunt, 
Mrs.  Hager,  and  will  remain  until  next  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  are  now  residing  at 
2500  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  N.  Dillon  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon 
are  again  occupying  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Miss  Jennie  Sherwood  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Spokane,  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  here  as  the 
guest  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  pass  the  summer  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Sharon  were  taking  the 
Nile  trip  in  Egypt  when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  will  leave  early  in  May  to  pass  trie 
summer  in  Stockton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  have  been  at  Paso  Robles 
during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Miss  Florence  Breckinridge  are 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  ranch 
near  Bakersfield. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Bianding,  who  has  been  confined  to  her 
residence  during  the  winter  with  nervous  prostration,  is 
now  on  the  fair  road  to  recovery,  being  able  to  take  a 
drive  occasionally. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington,  Miss  Huntington, 
and  Mias  OrndorfF  have  gone  to  San  Diego  to  remain  a 
couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Amy  Requa  have  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip,  and  are  at  their 
home  in  Piedmont. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  arrived  here  from  New  York  city 
on  April  17th,  to  make  a  brief  visit. 

Contrary  to  all  reports,  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  will  not 
leave  New  York  to  attend  the  coronation  ceremonies  of 
the  Czar  of  Russia  at  Moscow.  Mrs.  Oelrichs  went  to 
Europe  last  week  to  remain  during  the  summer,  and  will 
soon  be  joined  by  her  sister.  Miss  Virginia  Fair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  nee  Hobart, 
returned  from  their  visit  to  Europe  last  Tuesday.  On 
their  return  they  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  George  P. 
Lester,  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  and  Miss  Vassault,  who  went 
on  to  New  York  to  meet  them. 

Mr.  Joseph  May  will  soon  leave  to  visit  Europe,  mak- 
ing the  tour  by  way  of  Japan  and  India. 

Mr.  William  M.  Randol  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Monday. 

Mrs.  Anson  Phelps  Stokes  and  family  arrived  here  last 
Monday  from  New  York  city,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tues- 
day.    He  will  return  late  in  May. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Hecht  arrived  in 
New  York  city  last  Monday  and  registered  at  the 
Holland  House.  They  are  en  route  to  Europe  to  re- 
main during  the  summer. 

Mr,  Peter  Donahue  Martin  is  here  from  Los  Angeles 
on  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Pray,  in  Santa  Cruz.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bancroft  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  is  in  New  York  city,  en  route  to 
Germany,  where  he  will  join  his  wife  and  bring  her  back 
to  her  home  in  this  city. 

Mr.  Jesse  Triest  is  making  a  brief  visit  to  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  Philip  Barth  left  last  Saturday  for  the  East  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  world.  He  entertained  fifteen  friends 
at  dinner  at  the  San  Francisco  Verein  the  night  prior  to 
his  departure. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will 
sail  for  Unalaska  on  Monday,  April  20th,  and  will  be 
away  until  next  October. 

Mr.  John  G.  Follansbee  arrived  here  last  Sunday  from 
his  ranch  in  Mexico  for  a  brief  visit,  and  will  leave  for 
the  East  next  Tuesday,  He  will  be  accompanied  by 
Mr.  William  Astor  Chanler,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  Miss  Hellman  have 
been  in  New  York  city  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  C.  Denis  O'Sullivan,  nit  Curtis,  sailed  from  New 
York  last  Wednesday  for  London  to  join  her  husband. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Doane  and  Miss  Florence  J,  Doane  are 
visiting  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hamilton,  in  Sacramento.  Miss 
Doane  sang  at  the  concert  given  by  the  McNeill  Club 
last  Tuesday  evening. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Aldrich  and  Miss  Virginia  Aldrich  are  pass- 
ing a  month  at  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles. 

Mtss  Julia  Crocker  has  returned  to  the  city  after  pass- 
ing the  winter  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Wetbered  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Howard  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  leaves  this  afternoon  to  pass 
a  few  days  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Castle  and  Mr.  Neville  H. 
Castle  have  returned  to  their  residence,  corner  of  Laguna 
and  Washington  Streets.  Mrs.  Castle  will  receive  on  the 
first  and  third  Fridays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Sloane  will  return  to  New  York  next  week 
after  a  brief  visit  to  this  coast. 

Mr.  Alexander  Basil  Wilberforce  r^urned  to  the  city 
last  Monday  after  passing  a  week  as  the  guest  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Bennington  at  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Rothchild  have  returned 
from  their  Eastern  trip,  and  are  residing  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Rothchild  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  will  soon 
leave  Angel  Island  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Bakers- 
field  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Shafter's  health. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  L.  S.  Babbitt,  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, U.  S,  A.,  of  Benicia,  has  been  inspecting  the  sea- 
coast  carriages  at  Fort  Point. 

Lieutenant  John  H.  Whooly,  Fourth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  appointed  inspector  of  military  tactics  at 
the  University  of  Washington,  Seattle. 

Captain  J.  R.  Richards,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  and 


family  have  left  Walla  Walla,  and  are  at  their  new  home, 
Riverton,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  sailed  from  New  York  last  week  for  Europe. 

Captain  Allen  V.  Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  commodore.  It  is  probable  that  he  will  be 
detailed  to  the  command  of  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  W.  D.  Rose,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Yorkimon.  Lieutenant  Stokely  Morgan,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Monadnock.  Ensign  W. 
G.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  the  Alba- 
tross. They  left  here  last  Wednesday  to  join  the  Mon- 
ocacy  at  Tientsin. 

Ensign  G.  R.  Slocum,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  and  ordered  to  the 
MoHodsiock. 

A  telegram  from  Washington.  D.  C,  received  here  says  : 
"Those  cadets  who  complete  a  four  years'  course  at 
West  Point  in  June  will  be  unlucky.  They  will  find 
on  graduation  morning  probably  not  over  a  dozen  vacan- 
cies in  all  ihe  departments  of  the  service  for  at  least 
seventy  men.  This  condition  of  affairs  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  appointments  made  in  the  past 
year  and  comparatively  few  retirements  or  casualties. 
Usually  at  this  time  of  year  the  class  about  graduating 
has  at  least  thirty  or  forty  vacancies  wailing  to  be  filled, 
and  for  years  there  has  been  generally  a  surplus  over  and 
above  those  necessary  for  West  Pointers,  and  the  result 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  that  a  great  number  of  civilians  re- 
ceived appointments  in  the  army,  among  them  being  the 
sons  of  General  Schofield  and  Senator  Sewall,  The 
prospect  of  the  present  number  of  vacancies  being  ma- 
terially increased  is  very  slim,  and  the  authorities  are 
now  speculating  as  to  where  places  are  coming  from  in 
the  next  two  or  three  years  for  graduates." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


"Society  Pictures"  in  the  Dailies. 
The  accuracy  of  the  "  society  news  "  and  "  sod 
ety  pictures"  of  the  San  Francisco  dailies  may  be 
gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer had  a  large  illustration  on  Tuesday, 
"  drawn  by  an  Examiner  artist,"  pretending  to 
represent  the  tableau  entitled  "  Reveries."  given  at 
Mrs.  Hager's  private  theatrical  entertainment  the 
night  before.  It  represented  a  young  woman 
somewhat  lightly  draped,  in  something  resem- 
bling an  antique  peplum,  extended  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  in  a  pose  not  unlike  thai  of  the 
familiar  picture,  "The  Reading  Magdalen."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  tableau,  as  it  was  really 
given,  represented  a  young  lady  in  comparatively 
modern  garb,  seated  in  a  chimney  corner  gazing 
into  the  fire  !  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  "  accu- 
racy "  of  the  daily  press. 


The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  elected  the 
following  new  officers  last  Monday  :  President,  Dr. 
George  Chismore  ;  vice  -  president,  Mr.  Peter 
Robertson  ;  secretary,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  James  A.  Thompson  ;  directors  for 
two  years,  Mr.  William  Sproule,  Mr.  George  F. 
Grant,  Mr.  C.  H.  Maddox,  and  Mr.  George  H. 
Mastic.  The  hold-over  directors  are  Mr.  George 
H.  Wheaton,  Mr.  W.  E.  Davis,  Mr.  E.  R.  Diraond, 
and  Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow. 


Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir. 

The  Mormon  Tabernacle  Choir,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  gave  concerts  here  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings,  and 
will  appear  again  this  (Saturday)  evening  and  also 
to-morrow  evening,  when  sacred  music  only  will  be 
rendered.  The  choir  consists  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  voices,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Evan  Stephens.  Large  audiences  have  been  pres- 
ent at  the  concerts;  which  have  proved  highly  in- 
teresting. The  programme  of  last  Wednesday 
evening  was  as  follows  : 

Mormon  Temple  dedication  anthem,  "  Hosannah,"  E. 
Stephens,  full  choir,  with  accompaniment  ;  duet,  "  Con- 
solation," E.  Stephens,  Nellie  Druce  Pugsley  and  Bessie 
Dean  Allison  ;  male  chorus,  "  Breezes  of  the  Night,"  La 
Moth,"  Harmony  Club  (H.  S.  Ensign,  director)  ;  Scotch 
ballads,  (a)  "Annie  Laurie,"  R.  C.  Easton,  (bj  "Robin 
Adair,"  George  P.  Pyper  and  R.  C.  Easton ;  ladies' 
chorus,  "  Mother's  Lullaby,"  E.  Stephens,  Cecelia  and 
Ibel  Canto  Clubs  ;  violin  solo,  "  Airs  Hongrois,"  Ernst, 
Willard  E.  Weihe  ;  "Prison  Scene"  ("II  Trovatore"), 
Verdi,  Nellie  Druce  Pugsley,  George  D.  Pyper,  and 
choir  ;  recitation,  "  Aux  I  [aliens,"  Meredith,  Maud  May 
Babcock  (obligato  by  W.  E.  Weihe);  quartet,  "  Rigo- 
letto,"  Verdi,  Lizzie  Thomas  Edward,  Bessie  Dean 
Allison,  R.  C.  Easton,  and  H.  S.  Ensign  ;  favorite  Mor- 
mon hymn,  "  O  My  Father,"  R.  C.  Easton  and  choir; 
solo,  "  Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair,"  Handel,  Master 
Charlie  Pike  (boy  alto);  chorus,  "Hallelujah"  ("Mes- 
siah "),  Handel,  choir. 


George  Eliot  is  honored  in  her  own  country  by 
having  the  steam  fire-engine  at  Nuneaton,  her 
native  place,  named  after  her.  Her  admirers  are 
indignant,  and  propose  to  establish  instead  a  free 
public  library  in  her  name. 


Justice — "What's     your     name?"      Victim  — 

"  S-s-s-h "     Justice  —  "  What  ?  "      Victim  — 

"  S-s-s-h "    Justice—"  Officer,  what  is  that  man 

charged  with?"      Officer — "I  guess,  your  honor, 
it's  soda-water."— Brooklyn  Life. 


Why  he  carried  his  wheel :  Cholly  Weeils — 
"What's  the  matter,  old  man — broken  down?" 
Bill  Biker — "  No  ;  I  have  one  of  those  new  com- 
bination locks,  and  I  have  forgotten  the  combina- 
tion numbers." — Judge. 


—  Note-papers  handsomely  embellished 
with  monograms,  crests,  coals-of-arms.  Cooper  & 
Co.,  engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Cameras— '96  models,  from  $5  00  to  $20.00. 
Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  St. 


The  Bowes  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  Carrie  Bowes,  the  young  pianist  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe  after  taking  a  long 
course  of  study  there,  gave  her  first  recital  here 
last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Auditorium.  She 
was  greeted  by  a  large  and  fashionable  audience, 
and  presented  the  following  programme  : 

Overture,  "  Titus,"  Mozart ;  concerto,  E  minor,  allegro 
maestoso,  romanze,  rondo,  Chopin  ;  (a)  toccata,  G  major, 
toccata,  adagio,  fugue,  J.  S.  Bach,  (6)  "  Liebestraum  " 
("Love  Dream"),  Liszt,  (c)  "  Elfeotanz "  ("Dance  of 
the  Elves"),  Sapellnikofif;  "Passe-Pied"  (for  strings), 
Gillet ;  (a)  preludes,  B  flat  major,  F  minor,  Chopin,  (0) 
"Erinnerung  "  ("  Album  Leaf  "),  (c)  "  Neckischer  Tanz," 
F  minor,  Carrie  Bowes;  "Hungarian  Fantaisie"  (with 
orchestra),  F.  Liszt. 

Rivarde,  the  young  violinist  who  is  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  week 
after  next,  came  to  New  York  last  December,  and 
has  given  nineteen  concerts  there  ;  he  has  also 
played  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
Boston,  and  with  the  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra 
in  Chicago.  He  is  considered  a  remarkable  player, 
resembling  Sarasate  in  his  poetic  quality.  La- 
chaume,  the  pianist  who  appeared  here  with  Ysaye  ; 
W.  H.  Keith,  the  San  Francisco  baritone  ;  and  an 
orchestra  led  by  H.  J.  Stewart,  with  John  Mar- 
quardt  and  Nathan  Landsberger  in  the  first  chairs, 
will  assist  him. 


Many  of  the  friends  of  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr 
have  arranged  to  give  her  a  testimonial  concert, 
which  will  be  held  in  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  April  30th.  A  most  interesting  pro- 
gramme will  be  rendered  by  a  double  quartet  from 
the  Loring  Club,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Batcbelder,  Mr. 
Sigcnund  Beel,  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  and  other  mu- 
sical people. 

Anton  Seidl,  the  noted  New  York  leader,  is  to 
make  a  transcontinental  tour  with  his  orchestra, 
which  includes  several  noted  soloists,  under  the 
management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &Co.,  of  the 
Columbia  and  Auditorium.  He  will  give  several 
concerts  here  in  September. 

When  Paderewski  reached  New  York,  a  fort 
night  ago,  he  had  given  eighty-two  concerts,  the 
total  receipts  of  which  were  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

—  An  addition  to  California's  resources 
is  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  mild,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cer.ts  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.     J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


AT  SLOANE'S 


15,000  Yards 
Bigelow  Body 
Brussels, 

S1.12i  per  Yard. 

SEWED,  LAID,  AND  LINED. 

These  goods  have  held  the 
highest  place  both  as  to 
QUALITY.  DESIGN,  COL- 
ORING, and  DURABILITY 
of  any  Brussels  manufactured. 

50  PATTERNS 

TO  SELECT  FROM. 


ODD  LOTS 

Bigelon-  Axminster  uiid  Other 

High-Grade   Pile    Goods  tu 

close  at  $1.00  per  yard. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

NAIRN    LINOLEUM 

Artistic,  Sanitary,  Durable. 

Perfect   Water-proof    Floor  Cover- 
ing.    Splendid  line  of  Patterns. 
From  40  cents  per  square 
yard  laid  and  upwards. 


Captive  swle ~  - 

**.,-  Flora's  i 


'  MURRAY  '&  LYMAN'S 
FLORIDA  WATER. 

FORTHE  HANDKERCHIEF,  TOILET  AND  BATH. 

V ---------  .  i 

COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVING 


100    CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-229  Post  St. 


On  the  first  of  May  the 
Argonaut  will  remove  from 
the  old  offices  which  it  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years 
—  ever  since  1881  — to  new 
quarters,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  our  present  loca- 
tion. There  we  have  taken 
the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  "California  Build- 
ing-," erected  by  the  Mac- 
douough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building, 
with  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  The 
floor  which  we  shall  occupy 
contains  some  10  rooms,  all 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to 
the  Editorial  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Offices 
of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 


W.  &  J.  SLOANE 


&  CO., 


CABrKTS,  FCRN1T1KK, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

iUl-«47    MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


CARPETS 


|ET  YOU  MENTION 
I  r   THIS  PAPER 

We  will  send  you  FREE  the 
handsomest  bicycle  catalogue  is- 
sued this  year.  It  tells  you  all 
about  the 

"BUILT  LIKE  AWATCrH 
Address    WM.    V.    BRYAN, 
Manage,   Pacific  t'oa-i   Branch  Sterling  C>cl<- 
314  Poll  Street,  San  Pranetieo. 
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Rose  Carnivals 

—  AXD     A  — 

Venetian  Water 
Carnival 

Will  swell  the  great  tide 
of  merrymaking  to  sweep 
over  the  State  this  season. 

Santa  Rosa  Carnival 

is  programmed  for  April 

30,  May  1  and  2. 

The  charming  City  of 
Roses  is  very  much  at 
home  with  this  favored 
flower,  and  her  pride  in 
its  exhibition  is  surpassed 
only  by  her  amazing  wealth 
of  roses. 

San  Mateo  County's 
Rose  Carnival 

is  to  be  held  at  Redwood 

City  on  the  dates  named 

above  and  it  will  be  abund 
antly    proven 
Mateo    knows 


that     San 
all     about 


roses. 


Santa  Cruz  Venetian 
Water  Carnival 

is  announced  for  Julie 
17  to  20  inclusive.  Mere 
mention  brings  vivid  rec- 
ollections of  last  season's 
brilliant  event,  to  be  com- 
pletely eclipsed  this  year, 
it  is  said.  Thousands  will 
wonder  how. 

Reduced  Rates 

will  be  made  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  for 
all  these  brilliant  events. 
Arrange  your  vacation  pro- 
grammes accordingly  and 
call  on  the  Agents  for  par- 
ticulars. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


ALL 
Cyclists 

do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles — they 
cost  Sioo. 

Beautiful  book  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFKERV  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        "Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market.  St.,  S.  F. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton   Streets,    San  Francisco. 


The  ividow — "Yes,  poor  John  left  some  insur- 
ance."    He — "  Enough  to  cover  the  loss?" — Life. 

Florence — "What  is  the  first  thing  you  have  to 
learn  in  golf?"  Marion — "What  to  wear." — 
Puck. 

"  Did  you  refuse  him  because  he  was  so  old  ?" 
"  No  ;  because  he  said  he  felt  as  if  he  had  known 
me  all  his  life." — Truth. 

"  I  feel  rather  sad  when  I  think  of  refusing  him." 
"  Never  mind,  my  dear.  I  felt  the  same  way  when 
I  first  refused  your  father." — Life. 

Chirpy — "  What  is  love  ?  "  Sneerwell — "  It's 
when  two  people  are  insane  enough  to  think  as 
much  of  each  other  as  they  do  of  themselves." — 
Puck. 

"Oh,  I  can  recommend  him  to  you.  He  is 
obliging,  he  knows  his  work,  he  is  honest."  "  But 
he  stole  my  watch  !  "  "  Yours,  too  !  " — New  York 
Times. 

Auntte—"  You  know  why  people  go  to  church, 
don't  you,  Gracie  ?"  Grade —  "  Oh,  yes  !  Be- 
cause if  they  didn't,  what  would  people  think  of 
them  ?  " — Puck. 

De  Tanque — "  You  don't  take  enough  exercise 
for  a  man  of  your  habits."  Old  Soak — "  Why,  I 
have  been  shaking  dice  for  drinks  all  the  after- 
noon."— Philadelphia  Record. 

Charwoman  —  "How  much  do  you  be  after 
gittin'  fer  a  picture  like  that  now?"  Artist  — 
"  Seventy  -  five."  Charwoman  (breathlessly)  — 
"  Siventy-foive  what?" — Truth. 

Editor  at  home:  Husband — "Is  there  any  of 
that  sauce  you  made  for  the  cabinet-pudding  left  ?  " 
Wife — "I  believe  so,  dear.  Why?"  Husband — 
"  I'm  all  out  of  mucilage." — Truth. 

"  I  have  done  nothing  but  blush  all  day,"  com- 
plained the  rose,  "and  still  that  idiot  of  a  poet 
goes  on  talking  of  the  modest  violet,  as  if  there 
were  not  others." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Disappointed  :  Mrs.  East — "  And  what  did  you 
think  of  Mr.  Inkwell,  the  novelist  ?  "  Mrs.  West — 
"  Why,  his  clothes  are  so  very  old-fashioned  !  And 
I  understood  that  he  was  celebrated  for  his  style." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

First  cannibal — "That  missionary  we've  just 
eaten  reminds  me  of  a  country  hotel."  Second 
cannibal — "Why?"  First  cannibal — "One  is  a 
wayside  inn — but  the  old  duffer  is  away  inside." 
— New  York  Recorder. 

De fones — "I  hear  you're  going  to  marry  Miss 
Smith.  Congratulate  you  on  your  good  taste." 
Brown — "Oh,  no!  that's  all  off.  Not  going  to 
marry  at  all."  De  fones — "  Congratulate  you  on 
your  good  sense." — Sketch. 

fohnny  (who  has  to  face  a  bad  Monday,  to  man- 
ager at  Messrs.  R-thsch-lds')—"  Ah  !  I— want  to 
— ah  !— see  you  about  an  overdraft."  Manager — 
"  How  much  do  you  require  ?"  fohnny — "  Ah  ! — 
how  much  have  you  gQt  ?  " — Punch. 

"  Your  daughter  loves  me,"  insisted  the  impecu- 
nious youth,  "  and  you  refuse  to  let  her  have  a  hus- 
band of  her  own  choosing.  Yet  you  say  you  would 
deny  her  nothing."  "  That,"  said  the  old  man, 
grimly,  "  is  exactly  what  I  am  doing." — Truth. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  stout  congressman  ;  "  I  try  to 
look  on  the  bright  side  of  things.  My  motto  is, 
'  Laugh  and  grow  fat. That  differs  from  Sen- 
ator Peffer's."  "  So  ?  I  didn't  know  he  had  a 
motto."  "  Oh,  yes  !  '  Talk  and  grow  whiskers.'  " 
— Puck. 

"  Isn't  that  just  wonderful  how  Mrs.  Smith 
fought  that  burglar  last  night  ?  He  got  a  terrible 
thrashing."  "Yes;  but  I  understand  it  happened 
by  mistake.  She  thought  it  was  Smith,  for  whom 
she  had  been  sitting  up  all  night."  —  Harper's 
Weekly. 

Head-  master  (addressing  the  class)  —  "  How 
simple  and  yet  sublime  is  the  beautiful  and  de- 
tailed description  which  Pliny  the  younger  gives  us 
of  the  house  in  which  he  lived  I  "  Salomon  (aside 
to  his  neighbor) — "Most  likely  he  wanted  to  sell 
it  !  " — Weiner  Luft. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  doctor,  on  entering,  "  I  can  see, 
madam,  that  you  are  far  from  well.  But  a  careful 
diet,  a  week  in  the  country,  and  an  entire  rest  will 
remove  the  symptoms  that  are  at  the  moment  de- 
cidedly disconcerting."  With  astonishment  she  re- 
plied :  "  But,  doctor,  it  is  my  husband  who  is  ill, 
not  me!"  Without  emotion,  he  replied:  "Do 
not  deceive  yourself,  madam  !  " — To-Day. 


Foot  Troubles 

You  may  now  avoid  them. 
'■  Foot  Comfort,"  a  booklet, 
tells  you  how.  Write  for  it, 
and  wear  Goodyear  Welt 
shoes.  All  kinds  are  made 
—  all  dealers  sell  them. 

Go  .ih-i-ar  "Welts  are  leather  shoes,  not  rubber.       45 
GOODYEAR   SHOE  MACH'Y  CO.,   BOSTON. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mr.  Wm.  J.  Carlton,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
says:  "  I  consulted  a  physician  in  the 
country  this  summer  where  I  was  spending 
my  vacation,  about  a  chronic  dyspepsia 
with  which  I  have  been  a  good  deal 
troubled.    It  takes  the  form  of  indigestion, 
the  food  I  take  not  becoming  assimilated. 
After  prescribing  for  me  for  some  time, 
the  physician  told  me  I  would  have  to 
be  treated  for  several  months  with  a 
mild  laxative  and  corrective — something 
that  would  gradually  bring  back  my  normal 
condition  without  the  violent  action 
of  drastic  remedies.     I  recently  sent  to 
the  Doctor  (Dr.  Thoma=  Cope,  of 
Nazareth,  Pa.)  a  box  of  Ripans  Tabules, 
and  wrote  him  what  I  understood  the 
ingredients  to  be — rhubarb,  ipecac, 
peppermint,  aloes,  nux  vomica,  and  soda. 
He  writes  back  :  '  I  think  the  formula 
a  very  good  one,  and  will  no  doubt  just 
suit  you.'" 

Ripans  Tabules  axe  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cems  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 
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OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 

E,  MARTIN 

«fc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


j  Evai 


vans' 


Ale 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  will  quickly 
relieve  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Catarrh,  and  Throat 
Diseases.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
Stee-dman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


is  the  best, 
the  purest, 

most  wholesome, 
A     most  healthful 
4  Drink  to  be  found. 

'    Full  of  Life. 

Never  flat. 

Bright  and  Sparkling, 

No  Sediment. 

Rich  as  Cream, 

No  false  ferments. 

Bottled  at  the  brewery  by 
most  improved  methods. 

J     C.  H.  EVANS    &  SONS, 
v  Hudson,  New  York. 

\        Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
W  Los  Angeles .  Portland. 
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Clubbing  List  for  1896 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century $7.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

I   Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table..     5.0O 

[  Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

:  Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  "Week     New 

Y'ork  AYorld  (Democratic) 4.50 

I  Argonaut,       "Weekly       Tribune,       and 

"Weekly  "World 5.50 

■  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 

terly      5.90 

j  Argonaut      and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

■  Argonaut  and  Atlantic  3Ionthly 6.70 

1  Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.5fl 

j  Argonaut     and      Deniorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.0  0 

I  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90J 

I  Argonaut  and  Nineteenth.  Century 7.35 

I  Argonaut  and  Argosy 5. SB 

1  Argonaut  and  Overland.  Monthly 5.79 

j  Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippiucott's  Magazine..  5.50' 

i  Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.50 

j  Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argouaut  and  Forum 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Vogae 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  "Weekly 6.70 
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For  Printirg    , 
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401-403   Satisome  St. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Otlur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


§.i?eakfas+  foods 

THEJOHNT. CUTTING  CO.  SOLE  AGENT- 
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The  McKinley  wave  which  is  sweeping  over  the  country  is 
The  Resistless  raovJDg  California  profoundly.  Primary 
McKinley  elections  have   been   held  all  over  the  State 

Boom,  during  the  past  week,  and  delegates   have 

been  chosen  to  represent  the  party  in  the  coming  Republi- 
can State  Convention  at  Sacramento  on  the  fifth  of  May. 
As  we  write,  returns  are  in  from  fourteen  counties,  electing 
104  delegates.  Of  these  fourteen  counties,  seven  have  in- 
structed their  delegations  for  McKinley.  The  number  of 
these  delegates  so  instructed  is  65.  The  other  seven  coun- 
ties did  not  instruct  their  delegations.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  votes  of  the  delegations  from  the  fourteen 
counties  will  be  thus  divided  :  McKinley,  65  ;  Allison,   1  ; 


Harrison,  1  ;  uninstmcted,  37  —  total,  104.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  McKinley  has  more  than  half  of 
the  delegates  already  chosen  to  the  California  State  Con- 
vention. 

In  San  Francisco,  matters  are  very  much  mixed.  The 
so-called  "  Spreckels  delegation "  was  supposed  to  go  to 
Sacramento  pledged  to  Allison,  b»it  there  are  rumors  that 
individual  delegates  are  "falling  down"  from  day  to  day. 
In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  John  Spreckels  can  hold  his 
men  for  Allison  when  the  McKinley  boom  breaks  out  in  the 
convention.  There  will  be  some  contests  filed  by  the  anti- 
Spreckels  crowd.  They  will  probably  be  settled  by  the  con- 
gressional committees,  which  act  as  canvassing  and  returning 
boards.  It  does  not  seem  expedient  for  the  State  conven- 
tion to  go  behind  the  returns,  and  take  up  the  canvassing 
work  of  the  congressional  committees.  If  the  State  con- 
vention should  decide  to  do  this,  however,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Spreckels  delegation  would  suffer,  as  the  convention  will 
unquestionably  be  a  McKinley  one,  and  the  anti-Spreckels 
contestants  are  all  for  McKinley. 

In  other  States,  as  well  as  in  California,  the  McKinley 
wave  is  rolling  on.  The  New  York  Tribune  has  just  been 
making  a  canvass  of  business  men  in  Pennsylvania.  Out 
of  723  votes,  McKinley  gets  366 — a  trifle  more  than  half  ; 

I  Quay,  167  ;  Reed,  91  ;  Harrison,  52  ;  Allison,  24;  Mor- 
ton, 12.  The  remainder  are  scattering,  divided  among 
small-fry,  from  Cameron  with  4  to  Depew  with  2.     This 

j  vote  is  significant,  for  in  Pennsylvania  Senator  Quay  has 
been  doing  his  best  to  stifle  the  McKinley  boom.  He  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  put  himself  in  nomination  as  a 
"  favorite  son,"  not  with  any  expectation  of  securing  the 
nomination,  but  simply  to  hold  his  forces  together.  Quay  is 
a  shrewd  politician,  and  wants  to  hold  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  well  in  hand,  in  order  that,  in  the  ups  and  downs 
of  the  convention,  he  may  throw  the  delegation's  vote 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good  for  Pennsylvania — and  for 
Quay.  We  are  writing  on  the  twenty-second  of  April. 
The  Pennsylvania  Republican  convention  will  be  held  to- 
morrow, and  its  results  will  be  known  before  these  lines 
reach  the  reader's  eye.  Therefore  predictions  are  not  only 
unnecessary,  but  dangerous.  It  is  believed  by  the  Mc- 
Kinley men,  however,  that  while  Quay  will  secure  most  of 
the  delegates  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention,  the 
eight  delegates  at  large  to  be  chosen  there  will  be  McKinley 
men. 

In  New  Jersey,  too,  there  was  a  marked  McKinley  move- 
ment in  the  Republican  State  Convention,  which  was  held 
on  the  sixteenth  of  April.  The  members  demanded  that 
the  delegates  be  pledged  to  McKinley,  but  General  Sewell, 
a  delegate  of  prominence,  threatened  to  resign  unless  the 
delegation  was  allowed  to  go  uninstructed.  His  popularity 
swayed  the  convention,  and  the  delegation  was  permitted  to 
go  unpledged,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  temper 
of  the  convention,  or  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  will 
cast  their  votes.     They  are  McKinley  men. 

There  was  a  gathering  of  the  bosses  at  Washington 
on  April  13th,  when  Quay  and  Piatt  returned  from  their 
southern  trips.  All  of  the  anti-McKinley  leaders  made  a 
rendezvous  at  the  national  capital,  but  the  gathering  is  said 
to  have  been  a  gloomy  one.  A  new  element  was  added  in 
the  rumor  that  Senator  Cullom  is  the  next  "favorite  son"  to 
announce  the  withdrawal  of  his  name.  This  will  cause  the 
present  anti  -  McKinley  combine  to  crumble.  Senator 
Cullom,  it  is  stated,  will  remain  in  the  race  as  long  as  he 
thinks  there  is  any  chance  for  him  ;  but  he  is  rapidly  reach- 
ing the  conclusion  that  he  will  not  succeed  in  securing  a 
majority  of  the  delegates  from  his  own  State.  If  Cullom 
withdraws,  Illinois  will   go    solidly   for  McKinley.     She  is 

yearning  for  McKinley  now.     We  notice  in  Illinois  papers, 

dated  April  8th,  dispatches  running  like  this  :  "  The  Tazewell 
County  Republican  Convention  to-day  instructed  its  delegates 

for  William  McKinley."     "The  Fayette  County  Republican 

Convention  to-day  pledged  its  delegates  to  McKinley  for 
President."      "The    Republican     Convention    of     Carroll 

County  to-day  indorsed  the  candidacy  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley."    "  The  Republicans  of  Franklin  County  in  conven- 


or; THE  FIRST  OF  MAY  THE  ARGONAUT  WILL  REMOVE 
FROM  THE  OLD  OFFICES  WHICH  IT  HAS  OCCUPIED  IOK 
SO  MANY  YEARS — EVER  SINCE  l8Sl — TO  NEW  QUARTERS, 
ON   THE    NORTH  EAST     CORNER     OF    GRANT   AVENL'E    AND 

Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors  north  of  our  preskn  r 
location.  There  we  have  taken  the  entire  sec- 
ond floor  of  the  new  "California  Building" 
erected  by  the  Macdonough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building,  with  electric  lights 
and  all  modern  conveniences.  The  floor  which 
we  shall  occupy  contains  some  sixteen  rooms, 
all  of  which  will  be  devoted  to  the  editorial 
Rooms,  Library,  and  Business  Offices  of  the 
Argonaut  Publishing  Company. 


tion  to-day  pledged  their  delegates  for  McKinley."  These 
straws  do  not  look  much  like  a  Cullom  boom  in  Illinois. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  irresistible  popular  movement 
for  McKinley  ?  We  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find  it.  It  is 
not  personal  magnetism,  which  largely  actuated  the  Blaine 
movement,  for  McKinley  is  not  a  magnetic  man.  He  has 
I  no  large  personal  following,  as  had  Blaine.  There  is  no 
McKinley  faction  in  the  Republican  party.  Neither  is  there 
any  anti-McKinley  faction — except  that  consisting  of  a  few 
bosses  like  Piatt  and  Quay.  The  McKinley  movement  is  not 
based  upon  any  personal  admiration  for  the  man  himself,  nor 
upon  his  ability  as  a  statesman  and  an  economist.  It  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  he  represents  an  idea,  a  policy.  The  irre- 
sistible force  of  the  McKinley  movement  is  due  to  the  popular 
determination  to  make  the  most  vigorous  possible  protest 
against  the  Democratic  free-trade  tariff,  tariff-for-revenue, 
Sugar-Trust  tariff,  or  whatever  that  party  calls  the  monstrosity 
with  which  they  have  desolated  the  country.  McKinley's 
election  means  to  the  people  the  termination  of  the  Demo- 
cratic mal-administration  which  has  half  ruined  the  country 
during  the  past  few  years.  His  election  means  to  the  people 
the  end  of  this  Democratic  devil's  dance,  this  carnival  of 
folly,  with  Cleveland  as  Lord  of  Misrule  and  Carlisle  as  a 
be-baubled  court  jester  to  his  Lord.  McKinley  to  the  people 
means  the  end  of  Democratic  misgovernment,  of  closed 
factories,  of  shut  -  down  shops,  of  poverty,  bankruptcy, 
and  ruin.  McKinley's  name  to  the  people  means  "  pros- 
perity." 

The  latest  official  figures  on  the  bullion  production  of  Cali- 
n  c        fornia  are  at  hand.     The  Mint  statistician 

California  Still 

the  Banner  shows   that    this    State,   in    1895,   produced 

State  in  Gold.  $15,334,317.69  in  gold,  and  $599,789.70  in 
silver,  as  against  $13,863,281.89,  gold,  and  $297,331.55, 
silver,  in  1894.  The  gold  increase  of  1S95  was  $1,471,- 
035. So  and  the  silver  $302,458.15,3  total  of  $1,773,493.95. 
We  thus  see  that  as  a  gold-yielder  California  maintains  her 
lead.  Considering  the  noise  made  by  the  Cripple  Creek  ex- 
citement and  the  other  discoveries  of  note  in  Colorado,  it 
was  to  have  been  expected  that  that  State  would  excel  Cali- 
fornia by  many  millions.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Colorado 
falls  behind  us,  with  an  "estimated"  $15,000,000  as  her 
gold  product,  and  "estimates"  rarely  fall  below  the  mark. 

Colorado  has  made  a  splendid  advance,  and  the  activity 
of  her  citizens  in  advertising  and  developing  her  natural 
wealth  promise  to  do  great  things  for  her.  But  we  have 
the  advantage  of  resources.  Relatively  to  the  known 
riches  of  California  those  of  Colorado  are  insignificant. 
Mining  engineers  and  other  experts  the  world  over  are 
aware  of  California's  natural  opulence.  They  admit  it,  talk 
of  it  freely  if  asked,  but  have  grown  into  the  habit  of  taking 
it  for  granted  that  interest  can  not  as  readily  be  aroused  in 
California  mines  as  in  those  of  comparatively  new  regions. 
Novelty  and  imagination  form  a  powerful  combination. 
There  is  a  tradition,  too,  that  the  investor  here  takes  un- 
usual risk  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  sharpers.     This  we 
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owe  largely  to  the  history  of  the  Comstock  Lode,  which  is 
simply  the  history  of  one  long  swindle.  The  Comstock 
Lode  is  in  Nevada,  and  its  product  has  been  mostly  silver, 
but  in  the  world's  mind  it  has  come  to  figure  as  a  repre- 
sentative California  gold-field.  That  is  our  misfortune,  and 
one  that  only  gradually  is  being  overcome.  Writing  will 
not  make  the  truth  known  to  moneyed  men  with  coin 
to  place,  but  the  mines  of  California  themselves  are 
doing  the  good  work  of  enlightenment.  One  good 
mine  is  worth  more  than  ten  thousand  newspaper  arti- 
cles and  all  the  mining  conventions  that  could  be  held  in 
twenty  years.  The  kind  of  information  that  goes  to  capi- 
talists and  is  believed  by  them  is  the  news  of  dividends. 
The  sort  of  activity  noticeable  at  Angels  Camp  and  at 
Coulterville  tells  the  story  of  what  is  being  done  and  has  in 
it  the  prophecy  of  what  is  soon  to  be.  The  Utica's  enor- 
mous output  has  made  capitalists  everywhere  envious,  and 
the  work  of  development  now  in  progress  on  an  extensive 
scale  on  the  mother  lode  at  Coulterville  has  every  prospect 
of  being  rewarded  as  richly.  If  that  shall  happen,  capital 
will  come  to  California  plentifully.  We  can  not  have  too 
much  of  it,  no  matter  where  it  hails  from.  Of  course  it 
would  be  preferable  were  home  capital  to  appropriate  the 
dividends,  but  home  capital  is  timid  and  sluggish  and  will 
only  follow  at  the  heels  of  foreign  courage.  Consequently, 
the  more  foreign  capital  there  shall  be  invested  in  our  mines, 
the  more  home  capital  will  seek  them.  Hence  a  double 
reason  for  welcoming  foreign  money. 

A  State  that,  since  1849  up  to  and  including  1S95,  has 
yielded  $1,269,1 15,604  in  gold,  by  official  record,  with  many 
millions  more  that  went  away  through  channels  no  account  of 
which  could  be  kept,  has  a  right  to  claim  primacy  in  the  min- 
ing world.  Vast  as  has  been  the  product,  it  is  but  an  indica- 
tion of  what  is  left  for  money,  and  brains,  and  muscle  to 
get.  The  opening  of  new  mines  and  the  incoming  of 
capital  have  sent  out  the  prospectors  and  brought  from 
neglect  many  properties  that  have  long  lain  dormant.  New 
processes  have  reduced  the  cost  of  mining  and  corrected 
waste,  as  well  as  made  practicable  the  operation  of  mines 
that  under  old  methods  would  have  been  unprofitable. 
Hydraulic  mining  will  be  resumed.  Enterprise,  stimulated 
by  success,  will  venture  experiments  and  take  chances. 
The  dazzling  nature  of  the  prizes  that  are  sure  to  be  drawn 
by  the  more  fortunate  will  do  their  part  in  spurring  to 
emulation.     A  great  mining  boom  is  in  prospect. 

The  boom  may  not  come  this  year,  or  the  next,  but  it  is 
not  very  far  off.  California,  mineralized  in  nearly  all  her 
counties,  presents  a  domain  for  exploitation  beside  which 
all  others  now  known,  including  Colorado  and  South 
Africa,  are  distinctly  inferior.  It  is  a  field  in  which,  consid- 
ering it  as  a  whole,  little  has  been  done,  notwithstanding  its 
colossal  yield.  There  are  a  hundred  veins  untouched  for 
each  that  has  been  tapped.  The  mountains  are  reservoirs 
of  wealth  waiting  for  capital.  Experts,  as  we  have  said, 
know  this.  Capitalists  are  certain  to  learn  the  truth  pres- 
ently. They  are  learning  it  now,  and  their  agents  who 
come  to  make  inquiries  and  investigate  reports  are  increas- 
ing in  number.  This  sort  of  thing  grows  in  geometrical 
proportion.  Hence  our  confidence  that  a  mining  boom  such 
as  California  never  saw  before  is  impending.  It  will  be  one 
accompanied  by  stock  speculation,  of  course,  but  it  will  be 
grounded  on  mines  and  not  on  wild  cats. 

There  are  not  many  in  California  who  are  aware  of  the 
growth  of  interest  in  mining  properties  in  this  State  which 
has  taken  place  within  a  period  of  three  years.  Companies 
in  London,  New  York,  and  Chicago,  composed  of  men  of 
wealth,  have  been  quietly  organized  to  make  investments, 
and  their  representatives  are  looking  for  producing  mines 
regardless  of  cost.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  purchase  the 
Utica  and  other  great  producers,  but  the  owners  very  natu- 
rally decline  to  sell.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  six  gold 
mines,  large  and  small,  are  being  worked  now  in  California 
for  one  in  1893.  Three  years  hence,  if  signs  can  be  relied 
on,  there  will  be  a  dozen  worked  for  every  one  being  oper- 
ated in  1S96.  That  will  be  the  boom,  and  when  we  have  it, 
California  will  renew  her  acquaintance  with  that  prosperity 
which  is  her  birthright. 

A  recent  local  newspaper  ballot  on  Presidential  preferences 
Federal  In.  anc^  ^e  'ssues  °f  tne  approaching  campaign 

stead  of  State  brought  out  at  least  one  interesting  sugges- 
Public  Schools.  t;on  -r/jjg  suggestion  is  that  the  public  schools 
should  be  taken  under  Federal  control,  and  that  the  teachers 
be  given  pensions  after  twenty-five  years  of  service.  The  pro- 
posal is  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  things,  touching  upon 
the  fundamental  theories  which  have  opposed  and  balanced 
each  other  in  our  government  from  the  beginning.  But  it  is 
time  it  should  be  discussed.  Of  course  it  will  be  met  at 
once  by  the  hoary7  objection  that  it  involves  the  invasion  of 
State  sovereignty  by  the  Federal  power.  Time,  however, 
has  taught  that  State  sovereignty  must  give  way  whenever  it 
--^ands  against  national  good.  The  war  freed  us  from  the 
supreme  despotism  of  "  State's  rights,"  from  the  provincial- 


ism that  made  pride  in  the  State  merge  into  treachery  to  the 
nation.  There  are  precedents  in  principle  for  the  suggested 
change.  If  it  be  justifiable  and  beneficial  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  educate  some  of  its  sons  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  to  be  soldiers  and  sailors,  why  should  it  not 
educate  all  of  its  sons  to  be  good  citizens?  The  constitu- 
tional phase  of  the  question  is  of  minor  importance  ;  if  the 
constitution  obstructs  a  desirable  policy,  the  constitution  can 
be  changed.     The  main  matter  is  the  thing  itself. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  would 
rejoice  to  see  the  public  schools  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  several  States  and  placed  in  those  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. A  mighty  improvement  would  result.  At  present 
the  schools  of  every  State,  of  every  city,  of  every  county, 
of  every  township,  differ  from  every  other,  both  in  the  list 
of  studies,  manner  of  tuition,  and  kind  of  management. 
We  have  educational  anarchy.  That  schools  which  are  so 
diverse,  so  unequal  in  merit,  so  loosely  conducted,  produce 
such  good  fruits  as  they  do  is  owing  to  their  secular  char- 
acter. One  grand  principle  marks  the  system — it  is  de- 
voted to  the  imparting  of  knowledge  which  is  useful  in  this 
world.  It  is  true  that  in  some  States  Roman  Catholic 
priests  and  nuns,  wearing  the  frocks  and  habits  of  their 
orders,  are  permitted  to  act  as  teachers  in  schools  which 
are  called  public,  but  this  is  anomalous.  Everywhere  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  unwearied  in  its  efforts  to  break 
in  and  clericalize  the  public  schools,  but  the  offense  that  is 
given  the  people,  when  at  any  point  the  aggression  is  suc- 
cessful, proves  how  deep-seated  is  the  American  determina- 
tion to  keep  the  education  of  the  young  free  from  eccle- 
siastical influence.  Nothing  would  serve  so  well  as  a  per- 
manent protection  against  Roman  Catholic  machinations  as 
the  nationalization  of  the  schools.  In  localities  the  Roman 
Catholics  are  powerful,  but  the  country  as  a  whole  is  over- 
whelmingly Protestant,  and  were  the  public  schools  in 
charge  of  the  whole  country,  no  priest  or  nun  could  enter 
them  as  a  teacher,  and  we  should  hear  the  last  of  those  de- 
mands for  a  "  division  of  the  school  fund." 

A  homogeneous  Federal  public-school  system  would  bear 
many  good  fruits.  For  one  thing,  we  should  have  uniformity 
in  the  studies  and  one  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers. 
Naturally,  the  sentiment  of  national  unity  would  be  made 
more  lively  in  Americans  than  it  now  is,  and  loyalty  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  inculcated  so  sedulously 
that  civil  war  would  be  rendered  impossible.  Much  has 
been  done  in  this  direction  of  late  years  by  flying  the  Amer- 
ican flag  on  the  school-houses,  and  by  instituting  exercises  in 
honor  of  that  flag  ;  but  still  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
State  rather  than  to  the  nation  is  dominant  in  many  parts  of 
the  country.  That  narrow  form  of  patriotism  is  dangerous 
— how  dangerous  no  candid  reader  of  American  history 
needs  to  be  told.  It  brought  on  the  great  rebellion  of  1861. 
While  the  public  schools  remain  under  State  control,  it  is 
inevitable  that  State  pride  should  occupy  a  disproportionate 
place  -in  American  education.  It  can  scarcely  disappear 
from  the  South  while  the  States  of  the  South  provide  their 
own  text-books  and  manage  their  own  schools.  Local  self- 
government  is  a  precious  heritage,  but  the  ideas,  the  inter- 
ests, the  prejudices  which  are  usefully  served  by  it  are  not 
the  sort  of  ideas  and  interests  and  prejudices  that  belong  in 
schools  whose  primary  public  purpose  is  to  provide  Amer- 
ican citizens  for  the  American  republic  —  citizens  broad 
enough  in  mind  to  feel  that  they  are  citizens  first  of  the 
United  States  and  next  of  Alabama  or  California.  The 
best  nurseries  of  national  patriotism  would  be  national 
schools. 

The  question  of  pensioning  school-teachers  is  one  which 
attracts  public  attention  from  time  to  time,  and  properly. 
But  pensions  for  teachers  when,  as  now,  the  burden  must 
be  thrown  upon  village,  town,  city,  township,  county  or 
State  government,  are  not  feasible.  With  the  teachers, 
however,  composing  an  army  of  Federal  officers,  employed 
by  all  the  people  and  paid  by  all  the  people,  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  a  well-considered  and  practical  plan  for  pen- 
sioning them.  The  number  of  public-school  teachers  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  figures  of  the  last  census,  is 
422,929.  Here  we  have  a  body  of  men  and  women,  great 
in  number  and  of  superior  intelligence,  in  whom  ought  to 
be  joined  the  motives  of  interest  and  patriotism  in  further- 
ing the  nationalization  of  the  schools.  They,  better  than 
any  others  among  our  citizens,  know  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system,  with  its  dependence  on  political  favor,  its  want 
of  right  discipline,  and  its  heterogeneous  curriculum.  The 
teachers  should  be  the  leaders  in  a  movement  for  giving  the 
public  schools  into  the  care  of  the  Federal  Government. 


Concerning  some  articles  which  recently   appeared   in  the 
Argonaut  on    the   mining   troubles    on  the 


Dollars 
a  Day. 


Comstock  Lode,  we  have  received  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  city  of 
Butte,  in  the  State  of  Montana,  a  State  where  there  were 
some  mining  troubles  not  so  very  long  ago,  if  we  remember 


rightly,  which  reached  an  even  more  acute  stage  than  those 
on  the  Comstock  Lode.     The  communication  is  as  follows  : 

Butte.  Mont.,  April  11,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  article  in  a  late  issue  of  your  paper, 
headed  "  Four  Dollars  a  Day,"  has  stuck  in  my  craw  and  will  not 
down.  I  wondered  when  I  read  it  if  you  had  ever  lived  in  a  mining 
camp,  where  so  many  poor  fellows  come  from  their  labor  (four  dol- 
lars a  day)  in  a  box,  and  where  funeral  notices  stare  you  in  the  face 
from  every  telegraph-post,  always. 

Here,  at  Butte,  we  have  eleven  dead  in  two  days,  which  is  not  un- 
usual in  mining  camps.  You  will  notice  that  there  are  no  mine- 
muners  among  them. 

Is  four  dollars  too  much  ?  and  if  so,  why  ?  Is  it  because  the 
Comstocks,  the  Dalys,  the  Haggins,  or  the  Clarks  are  losing 
money  mining,  or  is  it  because  the  man  who  risks  his  life  under- 
ground is  foolish  and  only  entitled  to  a  fool's  wage  ?  Do  you  know 
that  people  here  are  in  the  habit  of  thanking  God  that  they  have  no 
one  belonging  to  them  working  in  a  mine  ?  Tell  us  truly  why  four 
dollars  is  too  much. 

And  why  are  you  so  bitter  against  trades-unions  ?  Is  there  really 
no  good  in  them  ?  We  all  know  that  abuses  occur  through  mismanage- 
ment, but  governments  and  banks  fail  for  the  same  reason,  and  you 
don't  condemn  the  whole  system  on  that  account. 

I  feel  that  I  have  a  right  to  ask  you  to  explain  these  things.  I  have 
read  your  paper  since  I  was  old  enough  to  know  good  from  bad,  and, 
like  many  another  young  man,  am  getting  my  education  from  the 
three  or  four  good  publications  of  our  day,  and  it  is  but  natural  that 
we  should  want  facts  from  the  one  who  is  shaping  our  minds.  So 
mayhap  it  would  be  well,  at  least  it  would  be  kindly,  when  you  rail 
at  unions  and  kick  at  the  price  paid  for  labor,  to  explain  the  why  and 
wherefore.  It  is  an  easy  thing  for  an  editor  to  sit  at  his  desk  and 
write  things  which  are  bound  to  make  the  laborers'  task  a  heavier 
one  ;  honest  now,  is  it  not  heavy  enough  ?  Did  you  ever  stop  to 
consider  this  ? — what  a  power  a  paper  like  the  Argonaut  is  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  how  few  champions  there  are  for  the  one  who  gets 
but  little  here  below  ?        Very  respectfully,         John  GlLMARTIN. 

The  Argonaut  has  ever  made  it  a  rule  to  reply  in  a  sin- 
cere and  earnest  way  to  the  earnest  and  sincere  communica- 
tions which  are  sent  to  its  office.  Out  of  the  mass  of  let- 
ters which  come  to  every  newspaper  office  there  are  only  a 
few  which  leave  an  impress  on  an  editor's  mind.  We  are 
not  of  those  newspaper  men  who  believe  in  turning  aside  a 
knotty  question  with  a  frivolous  answer.  It  is  gratifying  to 
us  to  know  that  so  many  of  our  readers  do  not  hesitate  to 
address  us  on  topics  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested 
with  such  an  evident  expectation  of  receiving  from  us  an 
honest  answer. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  claim  to  be  unbiased.  The  men 
who  direct  it  have  their  share  of  prejudices,  no  doubt,  but 
they  are  sincere,  they  are  earnest,  they  are  honest,  and 
they  hope  that  they  always  can  look  on  both  sides  of  such 
vexed  questions  as  are  presented  to  them  for  solution  by 
their  readers.  Mr.  Gilmartin  asks  us  whether  we  think 
four  dollars  a  day  is  too  much  pay  for  miners,  and,  if  so, 
why.  We  freely  confess  that  we  think  the  hard  and  perilous 
labor  of  working  in  an  underground  mine  is  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  four  dollars  a  day.  But  men  can  always  be 
found  to  enter  upon  any  avocation,  no  matter  how  perilous, 
as  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  and  other  high 
explosives.  Therefore,  the  rate  of  wage  is  regulated  by  the 
number  of  men  willing  to  work  for  that  wage,  and  by  the 
earnings  of  the  men  who  pay  that  wage.  We  are  not 
familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  Montana,  but  we 
know  that  on  the  Comstock  Lode  there  are  many  mines 
that  are  shut  down  which  could  be  run  at  a  profit  if  the  rate 
of  wage  were  not  so  high.  The  men  who  own  mines  find 
that  paying  four  dollars  a  day  for  labor  means  a  loss  on  their 
investment  every  year.  If  paying  a  wage  of  three  dollars 
a  day  would  enable  the  mine-owners  to  make  a  small  per 
cent,  on  their  investment,  they  would  pay  the  three  dollars  a 
day  and  run  their  mines,  but  when  they  must  pay  four  dol- 
lars at  a  loss,  they  simply  shut  down  their  mines.  This  is 
only  human.  Mine-owners  are  like  other  men — they  can 
not  be  expected  to  do  business  at  a  loss. 

Mr.  Gilmartin  asks  us  why  we  are  "  bitter  against  the  trades- 
unions.  Is  there  really  no  good  in  them  ?  "  The  Argonaut 
is  not  bitter  against  trades-unions,  fer  se.  It  is  bitter  against 
the  lawless  and  high-handed  acts  of  trades-unions.  It  is  bit- 
ter against  trades-unions  when  they  defy  the  law,  destroy 
property,  wound,  mutilate,  and  kill  other  men  endeavoring 
to  make  a  living.  In  this  country,  it  is  the  right  of  every 
man  to  earn  his  bread.  The  trades-unions  have  decreed 
that  men  who  are  not  members  of  their  societies  do  not  possess 
that  right.  In  Montana,  only  a  year  or  two  ago,  if  Mr.  Gil- 
martin will  remember,  a  reign  of  terror  prevailed  through- 
out certain  mines,  when  the  Miners'  Union  took  possession 
of  property  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  defied  the  law, 
resisted  the  militia,  and  were  ~  even  guilty  of  loading  a  car 
with  dynamite,  and  running  it  down  a  steep  grade  into  a 
building  where  a  number  of  unfortunate  men  were  at  work 
trying  to  earn  their  bread.  It  is  against  such  acts  as  these 
on  the  part  of  thg  trades-unions  that  the  Argonaut  is  bitter, 
and  not  against  the  trades-unions  themselves. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  Gilmartin  has  read  the 
Argonaut  for  so  many  years,  and  we  hope  that  he  believes 
that  its  expressions  of  opinion  are  honest.  We  have  always 
striven  stoutly  against  the  infraction  of  the  law  by  any 
man  or  body  of  men,  and  we  think  the  day  will  come  wher. 


April  27,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  will  look  back  with 
amazement  at  the  time  when  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  lot 
of  demagogues  who  make  an  evil  living  by  inciting  other  men 
to  strikes  and  infractions  of  the  law.  The  trades-unions  of 
the  United  States  are  ruled  by  a  set  of  lazy  loafers,  walking 
delegates,  Debses,  and  fellows  of  that  stripe.  In  the  Parrott 
Building  in  San  Francisco,  a  week  or  two  ago,  all  the 
workmen  in  the  building  dropped  their  tools  and  marched 
out  like  slaves  at  the  behest  of  certain  walking-delegates 
who  passed  through  the  building  with  lifted  finger.  There 
was  a  dispute  between  a  contractor  and  a  trades-union  which 
concerned  none  of  the  other  workmen  in  the  building.  Yet 
for  days  these  men  were  idle,  a  vast  investment  in  land  and 
buildings  was  tied  up,  and  the  opening  of  a  great  mercantile 
establishment  delayed,  owing  to  a  petty  squabble  between  a 
master  workman  and  some  of  his  men. 

We  do  not  know  from  Mr.  Gilmartin's  letter  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  a  miner.  He  writes  with  much  feeling  of  the 
hard  work  of  the  miners,  of  the  many  accidents  to  which 
they  are  exposed,  and  of  the  melancholy  end  of  many  a 
poor  fellow  "  who  comes  out  of  the  mine  in  a  box."  We 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not  a  miner,  but  consider- 
ing the  pith  and  pungency  of  his  writing,  we  should  recom- 
mend to  Mr.  Gilmartin,  if  he  be  a  miner,  to  drop  the  pick 
and  take  up  the  pen. 


Mexico  o: 

Monroe 

Doctrine, 


The  readiness  of  the  Spanish  -  Americans  to  accept  the 
volunteer  assistance  of  the  United  States  is 
only  exceeded  by  their  cheerful  alacrity  in 
displaying  ingratitude.  President  D  iaz  of 
Mexico,  in  his  recent  annual  message,  discoursed  on  the 
Monroe  doctrine  in  a  manner  which"  has  charmed  Latin 
hearts  from  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Of 
course  Diaz  favors  the  doctrine,  but  only  when  "  rightly  in- 
terpreted," which  means  that  he  and  his  brethren  shall  reap 
all  the  benefits,  and  that  Brother  Jonathan  shall  attend  to 
the  fighting,  should  need  arise.  Diaz  also  says  that  Mexico 
"  is  not  in  a  position  to  presume  that  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land constituted  an  attempt  at  usurpation."  Diaz  refers  to 
"  invitations  of  an  international  character  "  asking  for  an 
expression  of  his  views  during  the  period  when  the  United 
States  Government  was  baring  its  teeth  at  Great  Britain  for 
dear  Venezuela's  sake.  With  a  prudence  which  did  him 
credit  as  a  diplomat,  Diaz  declined  to  commit  himself  as  to 
the  merits  of  that  conspicuously  unnecessary  quarrel  He 
would  not  say  that  England's  claims  "  constituted  an  at- 
tempt at  usurpation,"  nor  would  he  express  the  opinion  that 
all  boundary  questions  ought  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration, 
since  "the  Mexican  Government  itself  had  declared  more 
than  once  that  it  would  not  admit  arbitration  for  certain  ter- 
ritorial questions  which,  in  our  opinion,  involved  the  honor 
of  the  country."  When  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  Vene- 
zuela, Mexico  resolved  to  keep  herself  out  of  the  row.  And 
that  showed  a  marked  amount  of  good  sense  at  Mexico's 
capital. 

Nevertheless,  President  Diaz  comprehends  that  the 
future  is  uncertain  and  that  the  Monroe  doctrine  is  a  use- 
ful thing  to  have  on  this  hemisphere  if  the  United  States 
can  be  induced  to  maintain  it  without  cost  or  bother  to  any- 
body else.  The  Monroe  doctrine,  taken  to  mean  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spanish-American  republics  by  the  United 
States,  without  reciprocal  obligation  on  their  part,  rouses 
President  Diaz  to  rhetorical  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  ex- 
traordinary, nor  is  it  remarkable  that  his  view  should  be 
popular  everywhere  to  the  south  of  him,  and  receive  ex- 
pansion there  which  reduces  the  whole  thing  to  an  absurd- 
ity. Not  only  are  these  dark-skinned  and  high-spirited 
neighbors  of  ours  partisans  of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  "rightly 
interpreted,"  but  under  that  interpretation  they  would  leave 
us  out  of  it  altogether  when  it  comes  to  a  distribution  of 
the  benefits.  The  comments  of  the  Spanish-American 
officials  and  press  on  President  Draz's  message  are  preg- 
nant with  a  meaning  that  sentimental  statesmen  among  us 
can  not  but  perceive  with  amazement  and  dismay.  To  others 
they  are  diverting.  The  newspapers  of  Honduras,  for  ex- 
ample, advocate  a  Latin-American  confederation  in  support 
of  the  doctrine  of  no  European  interference,  "but  exclud- 
ing the  United  States  ! "  Chile  also  smiles  upon  the  plan 
of  a  Latin-American  union,  and  would  "be  glad  to  send 
delegates  to  a  conference,  but  would  prefer  that  the  United 
States  should  have  no  representation  therein."  Guatemala, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  Boliva,  Uruguay,  Argen- 
tine, and  all  the  republics  heard  from,  are  solid  for  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  as  "rightly  interpreted,"  but  are  in  favor  only 
of  a  £a#«- American  Union.  The  utterances  through- 
out of  the  officials  and  the  newspapers  betray  the  same  dis- 
trust of  the  United  States  which  finds  so  frank  a  voice  in 
the  cases  of  Honduras  and  Chile.  There  is  a  pervasive  de- 
sire that  there  should  be  a  Pan-American  Union  with  the 
United  States  excluded. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  shown  itself 
ready  to  go  to  the  verge  of  war  with  England,  in  order  to 


protect  Venezuela,  a  Spanish-American  republic  with  which 
we  have  nothing  in  common,  and  our  reward  is  universal 
Spanish-American  jealousy,  dislike,  and  insult.  This  is  the 
kind  of  return  treatment  which  the  Argonaut  predicted  when 
there  was  a  popular  craze  on  the  subject  of  Venezuela. 
These  southern  peoples  are  hostile  to  us  in  their  very  fibre. 
They  differ  from  us  in  race,  color,  religion,  ideals,  aspira- 
tions, and  polity.  There  is  as  much  chance  of  a  real  alli- 
ance between  us  and  them  as  there  is  for  a  complete  fusion 
of  oil  and  water. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  not  to  wait 
to  be  excluded  by  the  Latins,  but  to  exclude  herself.  Euro- 
pean aggression  should  concern  us  when  it  threatens  to 
trench  upon  our  interests.  That  alone  should  be  our  war- 
rant for  giving  any  protection  to  these  envious,  suspicious, 
and  ungrateful  hybrids.  It  is  easily  possible  to  conceive 
that  it  would  be  far  more  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
were  we  to  encourage,  instead  of  forbidding,  the  colonization 
of  Central  and  South  America  by  Europeans.  Colonies  of 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  Swedes,  Norwegians,  Danes,  and 
Germans  would  be  germs  of  nations  sympathetic  with  our- 
selves and  promising  commerce.  The  black-and-tan  popu- 
lations of  the  present  cumber  the  ground  and  condemn  the 
greater  part  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  semi-barbarism  which 
is  the  most  congenial  environment  for  the  transplanted  Latin 
race,  especially  when  it  has  been  crossed  with  the  negro  and 
Indian  strains  and  is  brain-bound  by  Roman  Catholicism. 
The  Monroe  doctrine  should  be  reserved  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  the  United  States  exclusively. 

We  have  recently  received  from  several  sources  marked 
Minister  Cham  copies  of  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  and 
berlain's  Organ  Journal  of  Friday,  April  3,  1896.  The 
on  the  Argonaut.  numDer  m  question  contains  a  long  ex- 
tract from  the  Argonaut^  summarizing  an  editorial  article 
on  the  Cuban  imbroglio  which  appeared  in  this  journal  on 
March  16,  1896.  One  of  our  readers,  who  sends  us  this 
article  under  cover,  accompanies  it  with  the  following  note : 
19  Highfield  Road,  Edgbaston, 

Birmingham,  April  3,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Living  in  England,  I  read  a  good  many 
English  papers,  and  of  these,  the  Birmingham  Post  is  the  most  per- 
sistent in  its  sneers  at  America  and  things  American.  I  think  an 
article  in  its  yesterday's  issue  is  almost  the  only  one  I  can  recall  on 
an  American  subject  that  has  not  had  an  angry,  scoffing,  or  ridicul- 
ing sentence  in  it  for  many  years.  In  addition  to  this,  its  statements 
about  American  affairs  are  often  wrong.  I  know  no  London  paper 
that  can  approach  it  in  this  respect.  I  call  your  attention  to  these 
facts  because  this  Birmingham  Post  has  an  article  in  its  issue  this 
morning,  which  I  inclose.  As  you  may  see,  it  is  based  upon  a  re- 
cent article  in  the  Argonaut.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  know 
the  sort  of  people  who  read  your  paper  and  the  kind  of  use  your 
words  are  put  to.  I  must  confess  that  when  I  read  your  article  in 
the  Argonaut  it  produced  an  impression  quite  different  on  my 
American  mind  than  it  did  when  I  read  it  again  this  morning  in  the 
Birmingham  Post,  a  paper  to  which  the  mere  words  "  American," 
"Protectionist,"  "Republican,"  produce  the  same  effect  as  does  a 
red  rag  on  a  bull.  The  Argonaut  article  appeared  in  the  place  of 
honor  on  the  editorial  page,  first  among  the  editorials,  a  position 
generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  articles  written  by  the 
editor-in-chief.  The  Post  has  the  credit  of  being  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
organ.  Very  truly  yours,  Wilson  King. 

The  clipping  inclosed,  as  our  correspondent  says,  is  a 
lengthy  editorial,  containing  the  substance  of  the  Argonaut 
article  on  the  Cuban  controversy,  together  with  some  com- 
prehensive historical  parallels,  which  we  printed  some  weeks 
ago.     The  article  of  the  Birmingham  Post  begins  as  follows  : 

"  An  American  journal,  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut— 3.  peculiarly 
bright  and  out-spoken  paper — has  occupied  itself  with  the  discussion 
of  a  question  which  possesses  much  interest  just  now,  when  the 
United  States  Senate  is  busy  with  the  work  of  passing  resolutions 
about  Cuba.  Our  San  Francisco  contemporary  wants  to  know  why 
Cuba  should  so  greatly  attract  the  attention  of  the  States  Legislature 
in  both  houses  when  domestic  legislation  is  being  neglected." 

The  Post  goes  on  to  recapitulate  and  summarize  the  points 
of  the  Argonaut  article,  particularly  the  parallel  drawn  be- 
tween the  "republic"  of  Hayti  and  a  possible  "republic"  of 
Cuba  if  it  should  become  one.     It  continues  : 

"This  American  journal  speaks  out  with  truly  American  candor 
and  vigor  when  it  remarks  :  '  Why  should  this  great  republic  be  con- 
tinually involved  in  diplomatic  entanglements  over  serai -civilized, 
semi-squalid,  and  totally  degraded  Spanish- American  despotisms, 
presided  over  by  bewhiskered  half-breed  ruffians,  surrounded  by 
barefooted  body-guards  and  coffee -colored  harems  ?  '  " 

The  Post  closes  its  long  summary  of  the  Argonaut  article 
by  saying : 

"The  Argonaut  cites  the  action  of  President  Grant  in  regard  to 
Cuba,  and  the  warning  words  of  Washington  against  foreign  en- 
tanglements. The  Argonaut's  words,  owing  to  the  high  standing 
and  strong  Americanship  of  that  paper,  are  worth  remembering. 
Its  article  closes  as  follows  :  "There  are  cheap  newspapers  which 
hurl  the  charge  of  "  lack  of  patriotism  "  at  those  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  this  country  had  better  attend  to  her  own  affairs,  We  are 
willing  at  this  time  to  follow  the  precepts  of  such  patriots  as  Wash- 
ington and  Grant  rather  than  the  ravings  of  such  men  as  Senator 
Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  Senator  Chandler,  of  New  Hampshire,  or 
even  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama."  " 

We  have  given  a  brief  statement  of  the  Birmingham 
Post's  treatment  of  the  Argonaut  article,  with  the  hope  that 
some  reader  of  the  Argonaut  may  shed   some  light  on  Mr. 


King's  note.  We  must  confess  that  we  do  not  understand 
what  he  means.  If  he  means  that  the  Post  is  quoting  the 
Argonaut  as  being  un-American,  he  is  very  much  mistaken. 
The  Post  says  explicitly  and  unqualifiedly  that  the  Argonaut 
is  stanchly  American.  If  Mr.  King  means  that  because  a  num- 
ber of  cheap  congressmen  and  cheaper  newspapers  through- 
out the  country  differ  with  the  views  expressed  by  the  Argo- 
naut^ their  views  are  therefore  the  genuine  American  ones, 
we  differ  with  Mr.  King. 

The  Argonaut,  throughout  all  these  foreign  entangle- 
ments, has  persistently  maintained  that  Congress  has  nothing 
to  do  with  these  Spanish- American  squabbles.  That  was 
the  opinion  of  Washington.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Grant. 
It  has  been  the  opinion  of  most  of  the  publicists  and  states- 
men of  this  republic  of  ours  since  it  was  a  republic.  We 
are  willing  to  follow  in  the  course  laid  down  by  such  big 
men  as  Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  Grant  rather 
than  that  of  such  small  men  as  Sherman,  Lodge,  Call,  and 
Morgan.  If  Mr.  King  means  that  it  is  inexpedient  for  the 
Argonaut  to  express  the  true  views  of  thoughtful  and  patri- 
otic Americans  because  it  might  be  quoted  approvingly  by 
English  newspapers,  again  we  differ  with  Mr.  King. 

The  Argonaut  believes  in  telling  the  truth.  If  in  telling 
the  truth  about  these  foreign  affairs — if  in  pointing  out  the 
flimsy  demagogy  which  has  actuated  our  President-seeking 
senators  and  office-seeking  congressmen  in  this  Cuban  busi- 
ness— if  in  showing  how  these  cheap  charlatans  are  engaged 
in  manufacturing  Presidential  booms  instead  of  attending  to 

the  legislation  of  their  constituents   and   of  the  country if 

in  doing  all  these  things  we  have  wounded  the  pride  of  good 
Americans  who  are  living  abroad,  we  are  sorry,  but  we  shall 
continue  to  tell  the  truth  all  the  same. 


Bonds 

a  Good  Buv. 


A  fortnight  ago  we  remarked  on  the  fact  that  swarthy,  furtive 
Cuban  men  were  gomg  around  New  York  city  sell- 

ing Cuban  bonds,  like  lottery  tickets.  These 
individuals  were  said  to  hang  around  the 
dressing-rooms  of  theatres,  and  the  newspapers  mentioned 
the  purchase  by  Frederick  de  Belleville,  an  actor,  of  some 
Cuban  bonds  at  the  seductive  price  of  eight  cents  per  one- 
hundred- dollar  bond.  Since  then  we  observe  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  April  1 7th  that  B.  J.  Guerra  has  advertised 
for  proposals  for  the  purchase  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the 
proposed  issue  of  $2,000,000  in  six  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of 
the  "Cuban  Republic"  The  principal  falls  due  "ten  years 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  island  by  the  Spanish  army." 
The  entire  issue  planned  is  $10,000,000,  but  the  first  venture 
will  involve  only  $2,000,000.  The  bonds  are  to  be  in  coupon- 
form,  payable  in  gold  at  six  per  cent.,  in  denominations  of 
$1,000,  $500,  $100,  and  $50.  The  authority  to  issue  the 
bonds  is  conferred  on  Tomas  Estrada  Palma,  "plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States." 

This  makes  timely  a  renewal  of  our  suggestion  that 
sympathizers  with  the  Cuban  insurgents  should  subscribe 
for  these  bonds.  There  are  many  gentlemen  in  the  United 
States  who  are  able  to  buy  these  bonds  by  the  barrel.  Such 
Cuban  patriots  as  Senator  Sherman,  Senator  Morgan,  Sen- 
ator Lodge,  Senator  Call,  Mr.  Dana  of  the  New  York  Sun^ 
Mr.  Hearst  of  the  New  York  Journal  and  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  Mr.  de  Young  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
and  Mr.  Shortridge  of  the  San  Francisco  Call  should  hasten 
to  plank  down  their  American  coin  for  these  Cuban  bonds. 
Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  de  Young  are  both  millionaires.  Mr. 
Shortridge  is  not  a  millionaire,  but  judging  from  what  we 
hear  of  the  growing  circulation  of  the  Call,  he  is  rapidly  be- 
coming one.  These  gentlemen  daily  advocate  the  recognition 
of  the  Cuban  belligerents.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  de- 
nounce those  who  disagree  with  them  as  un-American 
and  unpatriotic.  If  it  is  American  and  patriotic  to  sympa- 
thize editorially  with  these  insurgents,  it  must  be  patriotic 
and  American  to  sympathize  with  them  financially.  We 
would  suggest  to  Mr.  de  Young,  Mr.  Hearst,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  whom  we  have  named,  that  they  at  once  sub- 
scribe according  to  their  means.  If  they  get  the  bonds  at 
the  low  rate  at  which  they  were  sold  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
the  New  York  theatres — eight  cents  per  one-hundred-dollar 
bond — it  will  be  a  pretty  good  buy,  if  their  editorial  prog- 
nostications are  correct.  If  Mr.  de  Young  and  Mr.  Hearst 
each  buy  $50,000  worth  of  Cuban  bonds  on  the  eight- 
cent  proposition,  and  if  their  frequently  repeated  predic- 
tions of  Cuban  success  come  true,  they  will  realize  in  a 
short  time  $62,500,000.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are 
high-minded,  patriotic  citizens,  but  still  lofty  minds  and 
patriotism  will  not  compare  with  cash — to  the  Cubans.  We 
call  upon  these  gentlemen  to  show  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 
If  they  believe  that  the  Cubans  will  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  Spain,  let  them  prove  their  faith  by  their  works.  Money 
talks.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to  open  subscrip- 
tions in  their  influential  journals  for  the  purchase  of  these 
bonds  ?  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  how  large  an 
amount  would  be  realized  by  such  subscriptions,  and  what 
faith  their  readers  have  in  the  predictions  of  these  e 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


April  27,  1896. 


THE    GHOST    IN     THE    CAB. 

A  Fantastic  Tale. 

It  was  past  midnight  ;  the  city  streets  were  deserted  and 
it  was  time  to  go  home.  So  thought  cabby  No.  1 1,  shiver- 
ing in  his  rusty  overcoat.  He  had  watched  the  electric  light 
on  the  corner  until  its  ring  of  rainbow  needles  seemed  to 
stab  his  eyes  and  the  big  shadows  on  the  street  below  it  to 
shake  with  the  cold. 

"  Not  a  fare  this  whole  blasted  night  ! "  he  muttered, 
reaching  down  and  pulling  the  blanket  from  his  horse. 

As  he  did  so,  he  felt  the  carriage  give  a  great  jar  on  its 
springs.  He  turned  quickly  :  some  one  had  flung  himself 
into  the  seat  behind  him. 

"  What    do  you  want  ?  "  said  the  cabby,  roughly. 

There  was  a  pause — then  a  voice  came  through  the  dark- 
ness, thick  and  nasty  as  a  gurgle  of  black  oil  : 

"  Drive  me  to  Judas  Withers's,  and  in  the  name  of  heaven, 
drive  fast !  " 

"Judas  Withers  has  been  dead  and  his  soul  with  the  devil 
this  many  a  year,"  answered  the  cabman,  staring  behind 
him. 

"  The  house  still  stands,  but  I  have  lost  my  way.  Go  on, 
you  fool  1 " 

The  figure  reached  over,  and  catching  the  whip  from  its 
place,  gave  the  horse  a  lash.  The  old  beast  plunged  for- 
ward, banging  and  rattling  down  the  street,  while  the  cursing 
cabman  tried  to  clutch  at  the  reins  ;  but  a  hand,  chilly  and 
clinging  as  the  belly  of  a  snake,  fastened  on  his  wrist,  and 
the  thick  voice  came  close  to  his  ear  : 

"  Now — will  you  show  me  my  way?  " 

The  driver  sank  into  his  place  again,  while  the  old  cab 
rocked  like  a  ship. 

On  they  rushed,  past  closed  stores  and  lampless  blocks  of 
houses,  now  ripping  and  wrenching  across  the  car-tracks, 
and  now  swinging  along  the  deserted  road,  on  and  on,  until 
the  pavements  had  been  left  behind  and  the  frost  looked 
back  from  the  ruts  like  a  million  little  green  eyes. 

At  last  came  the  command,  "  Stop  !  I  see  it  now,"  and 
the  next  instant  the  cab  was  empty. 

"  My  fare  !  "  yelled  the  cabman,  leaping  down. 

There  was  no  answer.  He  looked  about  him.  It  was 
very  dark  where  he  stood,  but  the  waning  moon,  with  its 
gnawed  and  crumbled  edges,  hung  on  a  line  with  the  fir 
tops.  Before  him  rose  a  vague  blackness,  the  house  of 
Judas  Withers,  tenantless  but  for  the  old  wife,  who  still 
clung  like  some  pale  lichen  to  its  moldering  stones.  Per- 
haps she,  too,  was  dead.  The  cabby  did  not  know.  He 
did  know,  though,  that  Judas  Withers  had  been  a  miserly 
carcass,  grudging  the  very  skin  that  hung  his  bones  to- 
gether. 

The  house  stood  back  from  the  road  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  garden,  now  lying  gray  and  lonesome  under  the  moon. 
As  the  cabby  peered  toward  it,  he  saw  the  figure  of  a  man 
come  into  the  moonshine.  It  sprang  across  the  open  space 
in  soft  leaps,  like  a  great  black  bubble,  its  every  movement 
full  of  a  dreadful  vitality — then  it  was  gone.  As  the  driver 
himself  turned  to  go,  he  saw  a  tiny  red  spark  flash  out  from 
the  house  before  him,  and  one  after  the  other  the  windows 
on  the  lower  floor  glowed  red,  as  a  crawling  blotch  of 
sparkles  will  eat  across  soot. 

The  man  was  there — the  man  who  owed  him  money  ! — 
and  all  fear  fled  but  the  fear  of  loss.  The  cabby  tied 
his  horse  and  went  creeping  up  the  path  under  cover  of 
the  hedges.  When  he  reached  the  house,  he  raised  him- 
self gently  and  looked  in  at  one  of  the  windows.  Before 
him  lay  an  empty  room.  On  the  floor,  thrown  from  a 
window  opposite,  was  a  great  checkered  flag  of  moonlight 
— nothing  more,  nothing  but  those  blue  squares  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

Suddenly  the  cabman  ducked  his  head,  for  he  saw  that  a 
man  had  glided  into  the  room.  He  carried  a  candle  high 
above  his  head,  and  his  great  pale  face  was  bloated  and 
loose  as  a  curd. 

The  cabman  crouched  low.  A  gust  of  wind  set  the  fir- 
trees  whispering,  and  a  shutter  slammed  far  away  in  the 
house. 

"  Guess  I'll  get  out  of  this,"  he  muttered,  rising.  But  he 
did  not  go,  for  the  figure  that  stood  in  the  candle-light  had 
turned  its  back  to  the  window  and  was  digging  among  the 
bricks,  ripping  and  scratching  like  a  leopard,  while  his  long 
shadow  clawed  on  the  ceiling  above  him. 

"  Thief !  "  said  the  cabman,  between  his  teeth,  pressing 
his  ear  to  the  broken  panes.     "  There  is  treasure  hidden 

there,  perhaps  gold,  perhaps "    Just  then  the  man  inside 

gave  a  joyful  grunt. 

He  lifted  an  iron  box  from  the  hole  he  had  been  digging. 
There  was  no  key  in  the  lock,  but  at  his  touch  the  cover  flew 
open  and  out  poured  the  contents — blue,  green,  and  gold,  like 
a  glittering  rush  of  water  broken  beneath  the  sun. 

The  cabby's  heart  stopped  beating.  "  Diamonds  ! "  he 
cried,  softly  :  then  he  grasped  at  the  window-ledge,  for  the 
creature  gave  a  howl  of  anguish. 

"  Good  God  !  they  give  no  light ! "  And  the  echoes  chat- 
tered back  "  No  light !  no  light  ! " 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  huddle  on  the  floor  rocked 
to  and  fro,  his  face  buried  in  his  thin  hands. 

The  moon  had  sunk  and  the  sky  was  clear  as  dark  glass. 
A  cock  crowed  somewhere  in  the  east.  At  that  sound  the 
wretched  figure  raised  its  head.  Opposite  him  was  a  door 
with  a  fan-shaped  transom  over  it,  and,  as  he  looked,  it  grew 
gray  and  then  rosy.  Some  one  was  coming  ;  now  even  the 
cabman  could  hear  the  light  creak  of  steps.  Nearer  they 
came,  nearer ;  the  door  opened  and  a  little  figure  peeped 
into  the  room — the  little  figure  of  a  woman,  shriveled  and 
very  old. 

The  man  by  the  fire-place  sprang  up.  As  the  woman's 
eyes  met  that  ghastly  face,  she  gave  a  cry.  "Judas  !"  she 
screamed,  "  Judas  ! "  Then  she  tottered  and  slid  in  a  heap 
at  nis  feet.  He  kicked  at  her,  but  she  only  lay  there,  gibber- 
ing "  What  do  you  want  ?     What  do  you  want  ? " 


At  last  he  answered  her. 

"  It  was  black  ;  it  choked  me — it  was  so  dark  !  oh,  so 
dark  !  I  have  come  back  for  the  light  they  promised  me. 
They  said  I  should  find  it  here — that  without  it  my  soul  will 
be  blind — blind  !  Do  you  hear  me  ?  Help  me  find  it  !  As 
you  were  my  wife,  help  me  find  it ! " 

The  woman  crawled  to  her  knees,  her  eyes  raised  to  his, 
and  the  terrified  cabman,  watching  through  the  window,  saw 
that  the  kerchief  folded  across  her  bosom  was  bright,  as  if 
a  lamp  glowed  behind  it. 

The  other  man  saw  it,  too,  and  his  white  claws  shot  out, 
burying  themselves  in  her  breast.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  held  in  his  stained  and  dripping  hands  the  woman's 
heart.  It  quivered,  like  the  bruised  human  thing  it  was, 
but  the  light  shining  from  it  never  wavered,  lighting  the  hol- 
low of  the  man's  hand  and  the  hollow  of  the  great  room  ; 
his  face  and  his  loose,  white  lips  smiling  widely  ;  and  the 
pit  of  his  throat,  that  was  black  as  the  gate  of  hell ;  light- 
ing, too,  the  tumbled,  trampled  body  and  the  star-dust  of 
spilled  diamonds. 

He  paused  an  instant — he  whose  name  was  that  of  the 
dead — then  he  turned  and  bounded  toward  the  window. 
There  was  a  smash  of  glass,  and  the  cabman  felt  those 
smeared  fingers  at  his  own  neck. 

"  Now  take  me  back  where  I  came  from.  Be  quick,  or 
else "     He  did  not  finish  his  threat. 

The  cabby  gave  a  sick  gulp,  as  if  his  throat  were  full  of 
paste,  then  he  was  dragged  over  the  ground  and  flung  into 
the  seat  of  his  cab.  The  creature  sprang  after  him,  grind- 
ing him  against  the  dash-board  with  its  bony  knees,  where 
the  poor  cabby  clung,  frantic  with  terror  as  they  fled, 
pounded,  flew,  down  the  road. 

When  the  cabman  opened  his  eyes  again,  there  was  a 
great  burst  of  sunshine.  Above  his  head  shone  the  heavens, 
deep  as  the  core  of  a  sapphire,  and  far  away  he  could  see 
the  blue  haze  of  the  city  streaked  with  gray  plumes  of 
smoke.  In  the  grass  lay  his  shattered  cab,  and  high  over 
his  head,  its  pearly  summit  seeming  plunged  in  the  eternal 
azure,  rose  a  marble  shaft.    On  it  were  carved  these  words  : 


A    FAIR    IN    PARIS. 


The  Sights  to  be  Seen  at  the  Gingerbread  Fair— Mountebanks  and 

Strong    Men,    Wild    Beasts   and    Swordswomen  — 

The  Man  who  Killed  "La  Banque." 


To  Judas  Withers.  : 

:     ERECTED  BY  HIS  LOVING  WIFE.     1 

The    letters    were    of    gold,   but    the    morning    sun    had 
touched  them  into  words  of  fire. 

Julie  Closson  Kenlv. 
San  Francisco,  April,  1896. 


THE    TRUE    PHILOSOPHY. 

Trust  no  man  overmuch  and  trust 

A  woman  even  less ; 
Be  always  smiling,  cool,  and  just, 

The  pink  of  politesse. 

Grasp  not  Love's  bubble,  it  will  break, 

'Tis  but  a  fragile  sphere  ; 
Seek  not  for  Truth  for  Truth's  own  sake, 

You  will  not  find  it  here. 

To  no  life  draw  too  near,  but  hold 

A  certain  reticence  ; 
Love  yourself  first,  and  get  of  gold, 

Enough  for  competence. 

So  shall  you  happy  live,  and  die 

Honored  of  all  your  kind  ; 
This  is  the  true  philosophy, 

Which  I  forgot  to  mind. 

— Flora  McD.  S/iearer. 


When  Napoleon  occupied  Berlin,  after  the  battle  of  Jena, 
in  1S06,  the  newspapers  of  that  city  were  loud  in  their  con- 
demnation of  his  policy.  The  most  virulent  editor  was  Pro- 
fessor Lange,  who  accused  Napoleon  of  constant  persecu- 
tion of  Queen  Louisa,  who  was  loved  and  respected  by  all 
Prussia.  Napoleon  was  indignant,  and  ordered  Talleyrand 
to  arrest  the  infamous  Lange,  try  him  by  court-martial,  and 
execute  him  for  treason.  Talleyrand  understood  the  black- 
mailing tribe  better.  He  advised  the  emperor  to  buy  up  the 
editors  instead  of  hanging  them,  which  was  finally  done,  and 
Professor  Lange  was  purchased,  body  and  soul,  for  the 
paltry  sum  of  a  thousand  dollars.  From  that  time  the 
paper  that  Lange  edited  became  Napoleon's  stanchest  sup- 
porter, and  Queen  Louisa  was  defamed  and  slandered  in 
every  issue  of  his  vicious  newspaper.  In  order  to  court  the 
notice  of  Napoleon  and  to  earn  fully  the  paltry  thousand 
dollars,  the  wretch  even  publicly  accused  the  empress  of 
secret  correspondence  with  the  young  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  more  than  hinted  that  she  was  engaged  in  a  disgraceful 
liaison  with  him. 


During  the  Jameson  trial  in  London,  the  stenographic  re- 
porters had  a  hard  time  with  the  Boer  names  that  came 
trippingly"  off  the  tongues  of  the  witnesses.  In  one  instance 
a  place  is  mentioned  which  appears  in  the  depositions  as 
Van  Uithoouis  Winkelspruit.  The  nearest  the  Evening 
Standard  reporter  got  to  it  was  Van  Nit  Hookiswinkel 
Sprint ;  the  Globe  gently  modified  this  to  Van  Nit  Hooris- 
winkel,  while  the  Sun  simplified  it  to  Van  Oudtshhoorn's, 
and  the  Evening  News  boldly  made  one  fearsome  word  of 
it,  thus  :  Vanoudtschawanswinkel.  The  rest  of  the  re- 
porters, like  prudent  men,  declined  it  altogether. 


The  beautiful  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  as  the  "  babbling 
Brooke,"  cut  rather  a  prominent  figure  as  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  friend  in  the  Tranby  Croft  baccarat  scandal,  has  the 
color  of  her  bicycle  changed  to  suit  her  costume.  Last  sum- 
mer she  had  a  white  gown  and  a  white  wheel ;  in  autumn 
her  colors   were    moss-green,   and    her   latest    is    chocolate 

brown. 

«  ■  ^ 

Editor  Dana  scouts  a  clergyman's  recent  statement  that 
Horace  Greeley  allowed  no  work  on  the  New  York  Tribune 
on  Sundays.  Mr.  Dana  was  on  the  staff,  and  he  says  that 
Mr.  Greeley  always  worked  in  the  Tribune  office  on  Sundays, 
and  that  his  assistants  worked,  too. 


The  stranger  in  Paris  who  wishes  to  see  the  natives  enjoy- 
ing themselves  in  the  native  manner  will  do  well  to  visit  the 
Gingerbread  Fair,  now  being  held  around  the  Place  du 
i  Trone  and  on  the  Boulevard  Voltaire.  This  fair  forms  the 
subject  of  a  curious  chapter  of  description  in  Alphonse 
Daudet's  "  Rois  en  Exil."  The  dethroned  Queen  Fre'de'rique 
and  the  little  Prince  Zara,  accompanied  by  Elysee  Me>aut, 
are  returning  from  a  drive  in  the  park  of  Vincennes,  when, 
as  they  approach  Paris,  they  hear  a  noise  as  of  the  sack  of 
a  town  :  shots,  beating  of  drums,  trumpets,  bells,  an  inde- 
scribable clamor.  They  pass  by  the  little  wine-shops,  with 
their  rustic  arbors,  their  little  tables,  their  lofty  swings,  all 
painted  with  the  same  ugly  green  color.  These  places  were 
thronged  with  customers  ;  and  in  the  crowd  were  soldiers 
and  artillerymen,  with  their  "shakos"  and  white  gloves. 
There  was  but  little  noise  around  the  arbors.  The  people 
were  listening  to  the  wandering  harpists  or  fiddlers  permit- 
ted to  thrum  and  scrape  between  the  tables  an  air  from 
"  Faust "  or  from  "  II  Trovatore  "  ;  for  the  scoffing  Parisians 
adore  sentimental  music,  and,  when  they  are  amused,  do  not 
spare  their  coppers. 

When  we,  too,  have  passed  by  all  this,  we  find  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fair  the  shooting-galleries,  the  tourniquets  and 
roulettes,  the  open-air  frying  booths  surrounded  by  a  rank 
odor  of  burnt  grease,  the  flames  of  the  fire  shooting  up  rose- 
colored  in  the  daylight,  and,  around  the  fire,  cooks  clothed 
in  white,  busy  behind  piles  of  sugared  beignels. 

As  night  approaches,  the  fair  assumes  a  fairy-like  aspect. 
It  is  the  hour  of  the  showmen's  parades  in  front  of  their 
booths.  All  the  folk  of  the  circuses  and  theatres  are  out- 
side under  the  hangings  of  the  entrance  or  in  front  of  those 
painted  canvases,  puffed  out  by  the  wind,  that  seem  to  give 
the  roundness  of  life  to  the  gigantic  animals,  the  gymnasts, 
the  Hercules,  that  are  painted  on  them. 

In  a  panorama  of  infinite  and  perpetual  variety  may  be 
seen  bears  dancing  at  the  end  of  their  chains  ;  negroes  in 
multicolored  trousers  ;  devils,  male  and  female  ;  wrestlers 
gesticulating,  one  hand  on  the  hip,  the  other  holding  aloft 
the  maillots — tights — destined  for  the  amateur  who  takes  up 
the  challenge ;  a  fencing-mistress  with  a  cuirass,  red  stock- 
ings, her  face  covered  with  a  mask,  her  hand  in  her  leather 
fencing-glove  ;  a  man  dressed  in  black  velvet  and  looking 
like  Columbus  or  Copernicus,  describing  magic  circles  with 
a  diamond-knobbed  riding-whip  ;  and,  behind  the  platform, 
in  a  sickly  odor  of  horse-hair  and  stables,  may  be  heard  the 
roaring  and  growling  of  the  wild  beasts  in  Pezou's  men- 
agerie. All  these  living  curiosities  are  mixed  up  with  other 
curiosities  represented  only  by  pictures  :  giantesses,  silhou- 
ettes of  trance-mediums  seated,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
future ;  monstrosities,  accidents  of  nature,  all  kinds  of  oddi- 
ties and  eccentricities,  sometimes  sheltered  simply  behind 
two  large  sheets  slung  from  a  pole,  and  with  the  cash-box 
on  an  ordinary  chair. 

But  in  every  corner  of  the  fair,  at  every  step,  you  see  the 
king  of  the  fete,  Gingerbread,  under  all  aspects  and  all 
forms,  in  shops  draped  in  red  and  broidered  and  fringed 
with  gold,  clad  in  satin  paper,  decorated  with  pictures,  with 
bows  of  ribbon,  with  sweets,  with  baked  almonds  ;  ginger- 
bread, in  flattened  human  forms  and  grotesque  features, 
representing  Parisian  celebrities  :  FeUix  Faure,  Rochefort, 
Mme.  Adam,  Coquelin,  Yvette  Guilbert,  the  "  gr-r-r-ande 
Sarah,"  and  the  Czar  of  Russia. 

The  coup  d'&il  is  strange  indeed.  Against  the  sky,  broken 
by  jets  of  light  and  huge  moving  shadows,  flags  and  ori- 
flammes  float  in  the  long  perspective.  The  wheels  of  gigantic 
escarfolettes  raise  one  by  one  the  cradles  filled  with  people  ; 
an  immense  merry-go-round,  three  stories  high,  colored  like 
a  toy,  turns  mechanically,  with  its  lions,  its  leopards,  its 
wooden  houses,  its  grotesque  griffins.  Here  and  there  are  a 
bunch  of  red  balloons  and  innumerable  paper  windmills 
turning  like  fire-works  in  the  half-lighted  gloom.  Every- 
thing is  lost  in  the  immense  clamor  of  the  fair — an  indescrib- 
able medley  of  color,  of  form,  and  of  noise. 

For  a  long  time  fairs  and  fair  people  resisted  progress  ; 
they  led  a  nomad  life,  like  the  heroes  of  Scarron's  "  Roman 
Comique."  "  La  banque,"  as  the  profession  in  general  is 
called  in  French,  was  a  district  in  the  vast  domain  of  "  la 
Boheme."  Now  things  have  changed  ;  the  mountebanks 
and  fairmen  have  become  purveyors  of  amusement.  "  La 
banque  "  has  become  a  trade,  like  selling  groceries  ;  the  old 
caravan  has  been  transformed  into  a  gorgeously  gilded 
palace  on  wheels,  and  the  high-road  has  been  abandoned  in 
favor  of  the  railway.  The  ruin  of  the  old-time  mounte- 
banks has  been  Laroche — the  famous  Laroche — the  Colum- 
bus of  caravans,  who  initiated  them  all  into  the  love  of 
wealth  and  respectability.  Laroche's  example  led  the  * 
mountebanks  to  hanker  after  glorious  caravans,  and  they 
have  followed  it  so  well  that  some  of  the  caravans  around 
the  Place  du  Trone  are  worth  as  much  as  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs. 

This  Laroche,  the  king  of  all  French  mountebanks,  made 
his  debut  on  the  boards  in  1873.  His  strength  soon 
attracted  attention,  and  he  opened  a  booth  of  his  own  at 
Batignolles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  posed  as  a  model  for  the 
great  sculptors  and  painters — Susse,  Boudin,  Delaroche,  etc. 
Laroche  had  the  reputation  of  having  the  strongest  back  of 
any  man  in  the  world.  His  great  feat  was  to  lift  a  chariot 
i  and  sixteen  cuirassiers,  with  their  arms  and  mustaches, 
weighing  nearly  three  thousand  pounds.  His  popularity 
soon  brought  him  a  fortune.  Laroche  never  talked  about 
his  "  baraque,"  like  the  old  mountebanks.  He  called  him- 
self an  "artist,"  and  spoke  of  "  ma  loge  "  or  "  mon  theatre." 
He  ruined  the  morals  of  the  old-fashioned  mountebanks  : 
all  of  them  now  want  to  grow  rich,  and  bring  up  their  daugh- 
ters in  high  bourgeois  style.  DORSEY. 

Paris,  April  5,  1896. 
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HAWTHORNE'S    PRIZE    STORY. 

"A  Fool  by   Nature,"  the  Ten-Thousand-Dollar  Tale  which  Won 

in  the  New  York  "Herald's"  Competition — A  Marvel 

of  Mediocrity. 

This  is  indeed  the  age  of  mediocrity,  if  Julian  Hawthorne's 
"A  Fool  by  Nature,"  for  which  the  New  York  Herald  has 
just  given  a  ten-thousand-dollar  prize,  is  the  best  story  that 
was  sent  in.  It  is  a  fearful  thought  to  consider  what  the  rest 
must  be  like.  In  spite  of  the  practiced  hand  it  shows 
throughout,  the  story  is  a  poor  effort  which  will  speedily  pass 
into  oblivion  after  its  brief  eminence  as  a  prize-story  is  over. 
The  plot,  though  novel  certainly,  is  a  queer  jumble  of  im- 
possibilities, the  characters  are  in  the  main  unattractive  even 
when  the  author  intends  otherwise,  the  humor  is  frequently 
a  species  of  horse-play,  and  the  style  when  it  essays  to  be 
brilliant  has  a  pinchbeck  glitter. 

Literature  furnishes  many  instances  of  the  one-poem  man, 
and  Julian  Hawthorne  seems  to  be  a  good  example  of  a 
one-book  man.  His  one  powerful  work,  "  Archibald  Mal- 
maison,"  a  striking  and  profoundly  interesting  story,  stands 
alone.  The  rest  of  his  books,  including  "  A  Fool  by 
Nature,"  are  of  the  ephemeral  sort,  and  can  hold  no  last- 
ing place  in  fiction.  The  catalogue  of  his  writings  includes 
more  than  a  score  of  novels,  some  two  hundred  shorter 
tales,  many  poems  and  magazine  articles,  and  a  drama  which 
Mme.  Modjeska  purchased,  but  has  not  yet  produced. 

Julian  Hawthorne  is,  as  every  one  knows,  the  son  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  He  was  born  in  1846,  but  he  does 
not  show  his  fifty  years.  When  he  was  a  boy  of  seven, 
some  lady's  remark  on  the  fact  that  he  was  "weak-chested  " 
stung  him,  and  he  determined  to  make  that  comment  im- 
possible in  the  future.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  while  he  was  in  college,  his  chest  measure 
was  forty-eight  inches,  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  late 
John  C.  Heenan,  the  pugilist,  advised  the  young  man  to  en- 
ter the  prize-ring  professionally.  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  al- 
ways since  been  an  athlete,  and  to  the  present  day  has  few 
superiors  with  foils,  gloves,  or  the  oar. 

His  first  literary  work  was  a  series  of  papers  on  natural 
history  written  in  1865,  while  yet  in  college  at  Cambridge  ; 
they  were  sent  anonymously  to  the  Waverley  Magazine,  and 
were  printed  unsigned.  After  leaving  Harvard  and  study- 
ing in  Germany,  Mr.  Hawthorne  began  work  as  a  civil  en- 
gineer in  New  York  ;  but  he  had  the  itch  for  writing,  and 
the  success  of  his  first  books  determined  him  for  the  literary 
career. 

His  wife's  ill-health  led  Mr.  Hawthorne  to  move  his  house- 
hold gods  to  Jamaica,  a  few  years  ago,  and  this  prize-story 
is  the  only  printed  product  of  his  residence  there.  He  does 
not  use  his  impressions  of  a  new  country  at  once,  but  allows 
his  ideas  to  lie  fallow  for  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  putting 
them  in  a  novel.  At  present  he  is  in  New  York,  but,  though 
Mrs.  Hawthorne's  health  is  much  improved,  the  dolce-far- 
nUnte  life  of  Jamaica  has  a  strong  attraction  for  him,  and  he 
will  soon  return. 

The  title  of  the  prize-story  refers  to  the  hero,  Murga- 
troyd,  who  is  the  heir  to  the  aristocratic  name  of  Whiter- 
duce  and  all  the  millions  pertaining  to  it.  He  is,  however, 
cast  in  quite  a  different  mold  from  his  blue-blooded  ances- 
tors. Bashful,  good-natured,  and  stupid,  his  manners  are 
uncouth  and  his  tastes  run  toward  low  company.  Sally 
Wintle,  the  housemaid,  is  far  more  attractive  in  his  eyes  than 
the  stately  Isabella,  whom  he  is  expected  to  woo,  but,  never- 
theless, being  urged,  he  rises  to  the  occasion  and  comes  to 
the  point  with  the  latter  after  this  fashion  : 

One  day,  after  an  abundant  lunch,  while  Isabella  was  pouring  out 
for  him  an  extra  cup  of  coffee,  he  said  : 

"  I  say,  Isabella,  how  do  you  do  when  you  get  married  ?  What 
does  one  have  to  do  ?  " 

Isabella  looked  up.  with  a  piece  of  sugar  between  the  sugar-tongs. 
"Two  lumps,  don't  you?  Oh!  When  Mr.  Agabag  says,  'Will 
you  ? '  you  say,  '  I  will,'  and  put  the  ring  on  her  finger." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  exclaimed  Murgatroyd,  receiving  the  cup.  "  Why, 
that's  easy.     I  can  do  that.     Any  fellow  could." 

"  Yes,  you  can,  if  you  care  to." 

"  Well,  let's  do  it.     I  mean  I  will  if  you  will." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Isabella,  after  a  little  silence.  She  looked  aside, 
out  of  the  window,  at  the  gray  November  sky.  She  looked  back  at 
her  lover,  swallowing  his  coffee.  She  pushed  the  silver  basket  of 
cake  toward  him  and  rose. 

"  Have  you  got  everything  you  want  ?  "  she  asked  him. 

"  Me  ?    Oh,  yes  ;  thank  you  !  " 

"  I  have  an  engagement.  Will  you  excuse  me  ?  "  She  went  out, 
and  it  was  thus  that  Murgatroyd  Whiterduce  won  his  bride. 

At  a  dinner  given  when  he  reaches  bis  majority  he  feels 
himself  an  alien  in  the  brilliant  company  assembled,  and 
blurts  it  out  in  a  blunt  speech.  The  toast  of  the  evening 
being  given,  Murgatroyd,  in  the  act  of  "cracking  English 
walnuts  with  his  strong  teeth,"  is  taken  by  surprise : 

Murgatroyd,  in  his  panic,  had  stood  up  with  the  rest,  and  emptied 
his  glass  without  enough  sense  left  to  know  whether  he  were  drink- 
ing champagne  or  salad  oil.  Then  the  recognition  that  he  had 
drunk  his  own  health  took  all  the  remaining  starch  out  of  him,  and 
he  came  down  on  his  chair  with  a  thump  that  shook  the  room,  He 
was  now  expected  to  get  upon  his  legs  and  return  thanks  in  a  few 
well-chosen  but  heart-felt  words. 

"  Murgatroyd,  Murgatroyd  I  " 

"  Speech,  speech  !  " 

.  .  .  Murgatroyd,  up  to  this  moment  misled  by  his  own  warm  and 
trustful  heart,  had  imagined  that  his  fellow-creatures  cared  for  him. 
However  open  he  might  be  to  criticism,  he  had  supposed  that  at  bot- 
tom everybody  meant  well  toward  him.  If  his  friends  found  fault 
with  him,  it  was  only  to  the  end  of  making  him  better  and  happier. 

But  now,  when  he  felt,  as  never  in  his  life  before,  need  of  the 
sympathetic  support  and  love  of  those  around  him — in  this  crisis  of 
direst  distress— he  saw  that  the  very  persons  who  were  pretending  to 
do  him  honor,  from  whom  he  might  rightly  expect  the  gentlest  con- 
sideration, in  reality  despised  and  ridiculed  him,  and  cared  for  him 
not  one  jot.  In  the  midst  of  the  lights,  the  luxury,  the  compliments, 
the  cries  of  encouragement,  he  saw  with  a  flash  of  relentless  insight 
that  he  stood  alone,  the  object  of  thinly  veiled  contempt  and  aver- 
sion. There  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  look  for  countenance  ; 
to  the  girl  who  was  to  be  his  wife,  the  most  intimate  guest  of  his 
heart  and  soul — to  Isabella — least  of  all. 

All  this,  welded  together  and  pointed  by  that  glance  from  Isabella, 
pierced  him  like  a  sword.  The  pain  took  away  his  bashfulness.  It 
was  too  poignaat  ever  for  tears. 

He  stood  up,  slowly  and  heavily,  and  faced  them  all. 

"  I  guess  I  oughtn  t  to  be  here,"  he  said,  "  I'm  no  use  to  you  ex- 
cept to  laugh  at.     I  don't  feel  as  if  I  belonged  here.     It  seems  queer 


I  should  have  been  born  the  way  I  am.  I'm  not  like  any  of  you. 
I've  tried  to  be,  but  I  don't  think  I  really  want  to  be.  I  know  you're 
better  than  me,  but  still  I — well,  I  guess  you  don't  care  to  hear  this — I 
guess  I'd  better — excuse  me,  rlease  ;  good-night !  " 

Such  was  Murgatroyd's  birthday  speech  to  the  guests  who  had 
come  to  celebrate  his  majority.  There  was  not  the  faintest  trace  of 
animosity  in  his  tone,  or  even  of  grievance.  It  was  simply  a  pain- 
fully guileless  blurting  out  of  what  he  believed  were  facts.  It  was 
unpardonable,  atrocious,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Murgatroyd's 
speech  produced  a  stronger  effect  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  or  than 
any  one  present  anticipated.  As  he  spoke  the  last  words,  he  pushed 
back  his  chair  and  went  awkwardly  toward  the  door. 

After  this  disastrous  scene,  Murgatroyd  hastens  to  the 
"  Hobby  Horse,"  where  he  finds  congregated  a  group  of 
friends  of  which  he  is  a  favored  member.  This  company  is 
intended  to  form  a  picturesque  contrast  in  its  genuineness  to 
the  more  artificial  one  he  has  just  left,  and  the  book  is  well 
seasoned  with  their  talk.  Murgatroyd  relates  the  events  of 
the  evening,  discoursing  thus  : 

"  It  would  have  been  all  right,  by  thunder,  if  I'd  been  the  footman 
or  the  groom  ;  1  could  have  been  that  just  as  well  as  anybody,  and 
everybody 'd  been  happy.  I  don't  like  swell  people  ;  I  like  fellows 
and  servants  and  tramps — and  I  like  Sally  Wintle.  our  house-maid  ; 
she  give  me  things  to  eat  in  the  pantry,  and  I  can  sit  and  chat  with 
her  as  thick  as  you  please  ;  she's  right  pretty  and  nice,  I  think.  If  I 
was  the  footman,  I'd  marry  her  ;  she'd  have  me.  I  guess.     I  could 

make  her  happy,  I  guess,  but  what  good  can  I  ever  be  to  Miss . 

I  tell  you  what,  I  don't  understand  these  things.  I  wished  1  was  dead 
at  dinner  this  evening,  but  I  can  see  well  enough  that  it  wasn't  their 
fault  ;  it  wasn't  mine,  either,  for  I'd  give  anything  to  be  able  to  do 
the  right  thing,  but  I  couldn't.  It  wasn't  anybody's  fault,  and  that's 
the  worst  of  it.  for  what's  to  be  done  ?  And  now  that  I'm  twenty, 
one,  it'll  keep  getting  worse  and  worse  !  ...  I'd  a  hundred  times 
rather  go  and  sit  with  the  grooms  in  th.»  stable  and  chat  with  thers 
than  go  to  the  St.  Quentin  Club,  where  they're  all  so  witty  and  gen- 
tlemanly. ...  I  think  the  best  thing  I  can  do  would  be  to  run  away 
and  hide,  so  as  they  never  could  find  me.  I  guess  they  wouldn't  try 
very  hard,  and  I  wouldn't  blame 'em."  Here  Murgatroyd  finished 
his  beer.  .  .  . 

"Runaway?    Not  you!     You  stay  where  you  are,  and  let  them 

run  away  if  they  want  to  !"  said  Horace,  angrily.     "Be  as  low  as 

1  you  know  how  ;  rub  it  into  'em  !     Sit  at  table  in  your  shirt-sleeves, 

!  and  eat  with  your  knife,  and  wipe  your  mouth  on  the  back  of  your 

hand  !     You've  as  good  a  right  to  be  what  you  are  as  they  have  ;  if 

your  father  and  mother  aren't  suited  with  you,  ask  'em  what  the 

I  devil  they  begot  you  for  ?    You  didn't  force  'em  to  I  " 

Murgatroyd  shook  his  head. 

'*  If  I  could  talk  to  'em  that  way  I  wouldn't  be  what  I  am,  and  then 
I  it  would  be  all  right."  .  .  . 

The  current  of  conversation  was  at  this  juncture  diverted  by  a  new 
j  arrival.  Through  the  little  wicket-gate  came  a  jaunty  and  pretty 
I  feminine  figure,  and  looming  behind  her  the  substantial  person  of  the 
■  astrologer,  Gabriel  Negus.  The  young  lady,  as  she  entered,  struck 
'  a  pose,  trilled  an  arpeggio,  executed  the  neatest  and  most  discreet 
'  kick  imaginable,  kissed  both  her  hands  to  the  company,  and  ex- 
|  claimed  :  "  Hooray,  boys.  Keep  your  shirts  on  !  It's  me  and 
Gabe  ;  that's  all.  Knew  you'd  be  here.  How's  my  duck-daddies  ?  " 
\  The  latter  inquiry  was  addressed  to  Polydore.  and  was  accompanied 
I  by  a  pair  of  little  hands  passed  caressingly  down  his  cheeks  and  giv- 
I  ing  a  twist  to  his  mustachios.  Then  she  patted  the  doctor  on  his 
1  bald  head,  winked  at.Heinrich,  and  stuck  out  her  pretty  lips  in  a  pro- 
voking manner  at  Murgatroyd.  .  .  . 

"I  wish  there  were  more  girls  of  your  sort,  Letty,"  said  Mur- 
gatroyd, grinning  delightedly  at  her.  "  I'd  rather  hear  you  than  eat, 
whether  it's  singing  or  talking." 

"  He's  been  eating  his  birthday  dinner,  and  it  didn't  agree  with 
him,"  Horace  explained.     "  He's  twenty-one." 

"  Twenty-one  ?  My  !  Who'd  think  it  ?  He  doesn't  look  dry  be- 
hind the  ears  yet.  My  dear,  I'd  give  you  twenty-one  kisses  if  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  spoiling  you.  Why  didn't  you  invite  me  to  the  din- 
ner, and  put  a  check  for  a  million  under  my  plate  ?  Do  you  think 
your  pa  would  give  me  a  diamond  necklace,  if  I  agreed  to  kick  his 
hat  off?     I  wouldn't  do  it  for  that,  though  ;  it  would  bear  my  stock." 

The  astrologer,  the  music-master,  the  embryo  prima 
donna,  and  the  rest  of  this  group  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  narrative,  but  we  have  no  time  to  linger  with  them. 
The  Horace  of  this  scene  is  Dr.  Maydwell,  a  physician  of 
high  attainments,  whose  affection  for  Murgatroyd  is  only 
equaled  by  his  hatred  for  the  elder  Whiterduce.  His  char- 
acter, a  favorite  one  with  the  author,  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  following  scene,  which,  though  it  has  no  marked  bear- 
ing on  the  story,  is  worth  transcribing  as  a  good  specimen 
of  the  peculiar  sort  of  English  that  disfigures  many  pages  : 

He  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  St.  Quentin  Club,  and,  com- 
ing in  on  a  certain  memorable  afternoon,  saw  Mr.  Pynchepole 
Whiterduce  sitting  there,  in  the  midst  of  a  reverential  group  of 
the  bluest  blood  in  town.  Now,  he  had  a  short  time  before  at- 
tended Mrs.  Whiterduce  in  a  dangerous  and  obstinate  illness,  and 
had  brought  her  through  it  in  the  teeth  of  all  the  prophecies  of  the 
faculty.  He  walked  up  to  Whiterduce.  and  brought  down  a  heavy 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  "  Well,  old  cock  !  "  exclaimed  he,  in  a  jovial, 
ringing  voice,  "  when  are  you  going  to  pay  me  that  bill  you  owe 
me  ?" 

No  human  being  had  ever  before  thus  accosted  a  Whiterduce. 
Every  one  within  hearing  turned  pale  or  red.  and  shuddered.  Mr. 
Whiterduce  retained  his  self-possession,  and  said,  quietly,  "  How 
much  do  I  owe  you,  Dr.  Maydwell  ?  " 

"  Ten  thousand  dollars,  oldSuck-in-the-Mud  !  "  replied  the  doctor, 
settling  his  eye-glasses  on  his  nose,  and  chuckling  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner.   The  two  men  looked  at  each  other  for  a  moment. 

Whiterduce  took  out  his  check-book  and  a  fountain-pen.  and  wrote 
a  check  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  held  it  out  to  Maydwell  with 
an  air  of  polished  contempt. 

"There  is  your  pay,"  said  he.  "  Let  me  advise  you,  when  you 
deal  with  gentlemen,  to  make  your  applications  for  money  through 
the  mails.  It  will  compensate  in  a  degree  for  the  recklessness  of 
your  charges." 

Such  a  rebuke,  from  such  a  source,  would  have  crushed  all  but  one 
man  in  a  million.  Maydwell  was  the  exception,  and  Whiterduce  had 
made  the  mistake  of  his  life. 

Maydwell,  in  truth,  had  long  been  resentful  of  a  certain  assumption 
of  superiority  in  Wbiterduce's  demeanor,  and  had  been  spoiling  for 
a  fight.     The  publicity  of  the  situation  just  suited  his  fell  purpose. 

He  took  the  check  out  of  Wbiterduce's  slender  fingers  and  neatly 
tore  it  into  four  pieces,  which  he  twisted  up  into  a  pellet,  with  a 
quaint  grimace  at  the  rapt  circle  of  on-lookers,  as  if  to  invite  their 
appreciation  of  the  most  charming  joke  in  the  world. 

"  Pynchepole,  my  boy,"  said  he,  with  a  sort  of  subdued  laugh  in 
his  tone,  rolling  the  pellet  between  the  palms  of  his  powerful  hands, 
"  I  know  you  up  to  the  handle,  but  you  haven't  got  on  to  my  curves 
yet.  You  are  the  dirtiest  old  fraud  in  America.  You  sit  here,  and 
mince  and  twiddle  your  thumbs,  and  there  isn't  a  blackguard  in  town 
low  enough  to  look  up  to  you.  I  wouldn't  use  your  soil  to  wipe  my 
feet  on,  Pynchepole.  You  know  I  wouldn't,  and  you  know  why,  and 
you  daren't  say  a  word.  I  can  respect  a  thief  who  does  his  own  steal- 
ing, and  a  thug  who  does  his  own  murders,  and  even  a  liar  who  tells 
his  own  lies  ;  but  you  see,  Pynche,  you're  not  one  of  that  sort.  I 
don't  want  your  money  ;  I  know  where  it  comes  from  and  where  it 
goes  to.  Now,  you're  a  pretty  sick  man,  and  I'm  going  to  give  you  a 
prescription,  and  1  shan't  charge  you  anything  for  it." 

He  stepped  forward,  still  laughing  in  that  peculiar  manner. 

Whiterduce  tried  to  rise  from  his  chair,  but  Maydwell  forced  him 
back.  He  seized  his  nose  between  his  right  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and,  as  the  other  involuntarily  opened  his  mouth  to  catch  his  breath, 
he  crammed  the  ten- thousand-dollar  pellet  down  his  throat.  It  was  a 
hideous,  revolting  spectacle,  and  those  who  witnessed  it  were  stricken 
so  aghast  that  not  a  man  of  them  stirred.  It  was  as  if  a  spirit  from 
the  infernal  regions  had  suddenly  risen  and  dilated  in  the  quiet  and 
well-bred  midst  of  them. 


The  next  minute  there  was  a  general  outcry,  and  half  a  dozen 
sprang  to  their  feet  ;  some  gathered  about  Whiterduce  ;  others  made 
threatening  demonstrations  toward  Maydwell.  He  stalked  to  the 
fire-place,  set  his  back  against  the  mantel,  and  stuck  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  called  to  one  of  the  waiters  hovering  in  panic  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  agitated  throng,  and  ordered  a  sherry  and  bitters. 
"  And  mind,  John — not  too  much  bitters  !    You  know  how  I  take  it." 

Then  he  looked  around  at  the  hostile  and  bewildered  faces,  and 
smiled  invitingly. 

"  Well,  fellows,"  be  said.  "  it  will  take  John  about  five  minutes  to 
get  that  thing  ready.  Meantime,  if  any  of  you.  or  any  number  of 
you,  want  to  say  or  do  anything  to  rae.  or  to  call  in  a  policeman  to 
say  or  do  it  for  you.  now's  your  chance.  Don't  let  Pynchepole  dis- 
suade you,  if  you  feel  that  way.  He  has  forgiven  me  already,  be- 
cause he's  a  Christian  ;  but  that  needn't  influence  you.  Come. 
now  1 " 

There  were  men  enough  there  who  lacked  neither  courage  nor 
strength  ;  but  they  hesitated.  The  whole  affair  was  unprecedented, 
incredible.  It  seemed  as  if  some  explanation  must  spontaneously 
appear.  Would  not  Whiterduce  say  something  ?  Or  perhaps  Gen- 
eral Stepyngstone's  suggestion  gave  the  true  clew  :  "The  man  is 
crazy — stark,  staring  mad — insane,  sir  !  " 

Before  anything  could  be  decided  on,  John  came  with  the  glass  of 
sherry  and  bitters  on  a  silver  tray.  Maydwell  took  his  glass  and  put 
a  silver  dollar  in  its  place.  "  I  shall  want  the  glass  as  well  as  the 
sherry,  John,"  he  observed  ;  "  if  there's  any  change,  you  can  keep  it. 
Now,  then,"  he  continued.  "  I  drink  to  the  whole  damned,  currish, 
snobbish  pack  of  you.  The  whole  infernal  club  boiled  down  to- 
gether hasn't  got  soul  enough  to  salt  a  sup  of  gruel.  Here's  to 
what  I  think  of  you." 

He  emptied  the  contents  of  the  glass  into  his  mouth,  then  turned 
and  spat  it  out  into  the  fire  :  be  lifted  the  glass  and  dashed  it  into 
splinters  on  the  hearth.  He  settled  bis  hat  on  his  head  and  saun- 
tered to  the  door,  seeking  defiantly  to  meet  the  eyes  of  one  after  an- 
other, but  none  cared  to  encounter  him.  When  a  man  chooses  to 
overstep  a  certain  limit  of  behavior,  the  majority  of  his  fellows  are 
solicitous  only  to  keep  out  of  his  way.  In  the  West  there  might 
have  been  some  shooting,  but  here  all  that  happened  was  an  imme- 
diate special  meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  club,  and,  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  later,  the  posting  on  the  bulletin -board  of  the  notice  of  the 
expulsion  from  the  St.  Quentin  Club  of  Horace  Maydwell,  M.  D. 
Beyond  dispute,  he  richly  deserved  it,  but  neither  was  there  room  to 
doubt  that  he  had  discounted  the  club's  action.  He  had  kicked  them 
first. 

Murgatroyd's  unlikeness  to  his  people  and  unfitness  for 
his  surroundings  is  soon  explained.  He  is  not  a  Whiterduce 
at  all,  but  is  an  adopted  child.  It  would  involve  many 
fatiguing  explanations  to  relate  who  he  is,  who  his  pseudo- 
mother  supposes  he  is,  and  all  the  suspicions  which  sur- 
rounded the  birth  of  the  son  whose  death  caused  his  adop- 
tion. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Pynchepole  Whiterduce, 
finding  the  youth  a  failure  as  an  heir,  resolves  to  make 
known  to  him  the  facts  of  his  parentage,  giving  him  his 
choice  as  to  keeping  or  publishing  the  secret,  and  leaving  his 
future  mode  of  life  in  his  own  hands.  But  before  the  inter- 
view can  take  place,  both  Pynchepole  Whiterduce  and  his 
wife  are  dead,  the  one  stricken  down  by  the  bands  of  a  mur- 
derer, the  other  by  heart  disease. 

Now  the  story  is  taken  up  with  the  change  that  comes 
over  Murgatroyd.  No  longer  an  idle  youth  wasting  time 
and  substance,  he  becomes  a  serious  man  of  affairs,  regard- 
ing the  money  that  has  come  into  his  hands  as  a  sacred 
trust,  and  seeking  to  follow  in  its  disbursement  the  wishes  of 
the  man  he  believes  to  have  been  his  father.  A  black- 
mailer is  soon  on  his  track,  revealing  the  true  story  of 
his  birth,  but  the  youth  accepts  the  knowledge  in  a  manly 
way,  and  refuses  to  pay  the  hush-money  demanded. 

The  climax  of  the  tale  is  now  reached  in  another  revela- 
ation.  Pynchepole  Whiterduce  has  been  for  years  at  the 
head  of  a  secret  and  wide-spread  organization,  to  which  dur- 
ing his  life-time  he  has  dedicated  half  of  his  enormous  in- 
come. This  organization  is  described  as  a  conspiracy  of 
colossal  proportions,  having  some  undefined  political  aim, 
which  is  thus  hinted  at : 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  had  Pynchepole  Whiterduce 
survived  another  three  months,  this  republic  of  ours,  to  create  which 
our  forefathers  fought  to  the  death,  and  for  whose  preservation  we  re- 
cently poured  forth  oceans  of  blood  and  treasure,  would  have  been 
past  praying  for ! 

All  this  fails  to  be  impressive,  owing  to  its  extreme 
vagueness. 

Murgatroyd's  fortune  proves  to  be  much  diminished  by 
the  immense  drains  made  on  it  in  the  past,  but  there  is 
enough  left  to  make  the  young  man  comfortable,  as  well  as 
to  endow  various  public  and  private  institutions.  His  love- 
affairs,  which  threatened  ill  for  a  time,  are  brilliantly  success- 
ful in  the  end.  Isabella,  after  passing  through  fiery  waters, 
discovers  that  she  loves  only  him,  and  he,  having  emerged 
from  his  chrysalis,  prefers  her  to  Sally,  the  house-maid,  and 
frisky  Letty.  The  last  scene  represents  him  entertaining  a 
group  of  "  Hobby  Horse  "  friends,  while  Letty  sings  them  a 
little  song,  Isabella  beams  upon  him  with  wifely  love,  and 
Sally  Wintle  passes  around  whisky  and  seltzer. 

Of  a  truth,  American  fiction  would  seem  to  be  in  a  bad 
way,  since  this  fantastic  hodge-podge  is  the  best  effort  called 
forth  by  the  Herald's  offer. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

The  visitors  who  are  living  in  hired  villas  on  the  Riviera 
are  all  to  be  included  in  the  next  French  census.  Among 
those  who  will  fill  out  the  census  papers  are  the  Queen  of 
England,  the  Empress-Dowager  of  Russia,  the  Czarowitz 
and  her  two  youngest  children,  the  Grand  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Parma,  the  Duchess-Dowager  of  Coburg,  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Salisbury.  The  King  of  the  Belgians,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  other  birds  of  passage  in  hotels  or  yachts,  will 
be  exempted. 

After  four  years1  hard  work,  the  advocates  of  women's 
financial  rights  have  managed  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  in  France  which  gives  a  married  woman  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  their  own  earnings.  Formerly  she  could  neither 
receive  nor  dispose  of  them  without  the  consent  of  her  lord 
and  master. 

When  President  Faure  stopped  at  Aries  on  his  recent 
tour  and  said  he  would  inspect  the  hospital  there,  the  author- 
ities were  in  a  fix,  as  there  happened  to  be  no  patients.  They 
sent  out  a  call  for  volunteers,  however,  and  when  the  presi- 
dent appeared,  he  found  all  the  beds  occupied  by  convales- 
cents. 


THE         ARGONAUT 
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ELLEN'S    MARRYING. 


A  Washoe  Squaw's  Brief  Glimpse  of  Wedded  Bliss. 


Ellen  was  a  Washoe  squaw.  She  used  to  come  to  the 
back  door  nearly  every  morning,  and  after  eating  the  rem- 
nants of  the  matutinal  repast  would  wash  the  dishes  and  tidy 
up  the  kitchen.  For  a  quarter,  she  would  sweep  and  dust 
and  wash  out  the  towels.  She  did  it  all  very  neatly  and  welL 
She  was  young  and  comely,  though  rather  sullen-looking  ; 
her  bair  was  smoothly  parted,  and  she  always  wore  on  the 
surface  of  her  apparel  (I  say  surface  advisedly,  for  a  squaw 
wears  all  her  wardrobe  at  once)  a  clean  red  or  yellow  calico 
skirt  and  short  gown.  A  wise  person  would  not  seek  to 
probe  beneath  the  surface.  A  respectable  veneer  is  all  that 
we  seem  entitled  to  ask  of  any  creature. 

As  she  appeared  to  be  well  past  the  marriageable  age,  we 
asked  her  curiously  one  morning :  "  Ellen,  have  you  no 
man?" 

"  No  ! "  replied  Ellen,  emphatically,  her  face  becoming 
black  and  menacing  in  an  instant.  "  No,  I  no  have  man. 
Indian  woman  fool  have  man.  Now  I  take  care  of  myself 
and  have  good  time.  Have  man,  have  papoose,  and  carry 
pack  on  my  back  all  day?     No,  not  yet." 

"  Oho  !  here  is  food  for  reflection,"  thought  we.  "  It  seems 
even  the  untutored  aborigine  can  put  two  and  two  together, 
and  mutiny,  if  vainly,  against  her  heaven-appointed  lot. 

But  Ellen's  fate  was  even  then  visible  on  the  horizon, 
which  undoubtedly  accounted  for  her  emphasis.  It  was  not 
so  long  after  her  declaration  of  independence  that  we  saw 
her  on  the  street,  amid  a  group  of  her  compeers  of  both 
sexes,  giggling  and  ogling  after  the  most  approved  fashion 
of  savage  flirtation.  A  bright  streak  of  vermilion  down  the 
middle  of  her  nose  and  one  under  each  eye  set  off  her 
brunette  style  of  beauty  full  as  effectively  as  a  black  patch 
or  two  answers  the  same  purpose  for  a  blonde. 

"Aha  !  "  said  One  of  Us  to  the  Other.  "Here  is  Ellen 
advertising  herself  as  '  willin' '  at  last."  For  that  was  what 
the  vermilion  streaks  meant.  Savages  have  such  a  shock- 
ingly crude  way  of  indicating  their  sentiments. 

We  were  not  invited  to  the  wedding,  but  there  was  cer- 
tainly a  honey-moon,  for  Ellen  did  not  appear  at  the  back- 
door for  some  weeks  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  we  were 
out  driving,  we  met  the  newly  wedded  pair  sauntering  to- 
gether, hand  in  hand,  totally  oblivious  of  the  Indian  custom 
which  relegates  the  woman  to  a  station  a  few  paces  in  the 
rear  of  her  lord.  They  were  quite  unabashed  by  our  smiling 
observation,  and  equally  so,  which  surprised  us,  at  the  irrup- 
tion of  a  band  of  their  compatriots.  But  most  surprising 
of  all,  to  us,  these  latter,  instead  of  guying  them,  ignored 
them,  apparently  by  tacit  consent  leaving  the  lovers  to  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  their  fleeting  elysium. 

"  How  idyllic  !  "  said  One  of  Us. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Other,  "  and  I  wonder  if,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  doesn't  last  just  as  long  as  with  us.  The  great  differ- 
ence is,  when  they  have  done,  they  don't  pretend." 

"  Pshaw  ! "  said  One  of  Us,  and  took  it  out  on  the 
horses,  who  resented  the  cut  of  the  whip  and  gave 
an  opportunity  for  turning  the  conversation  into  other  chan- 
nels. 

EUen  came  back  presently  to  the  kitchen  door.  The 
papoose  and  the  pack  were  as  yet  in  the  future,  but  the  for- 
mer sullen  expression  of  her  face  had  intensified  and  hard- 
ened. To  all  our  inquiries  as  to  how  she  liked  her  new  re- 
sponsibilities, she  opposed  a  stolid  silence,  and  we  con- 
cluded that  love's  young  dream  was  already  o'er. 

Months  passed  by,  till  one  evening  the  local  paper  con- 
tained an  account  of  a  fatal  affray  the  previous  evening. 
Among  a  lounging,  laughing,  card-playing  group  of  In- 
dians on  the  plaza,  one  squaw  had  suddenly  attacked  an- 
other with  murderous  fury,  slashing  her  face  across  from 
temple  to  chin  and  chm  to  temple.  The  intent  had  perhaps 
been  only  disfigurement,  but  the  temporal  artery  had  been 
severed,  and  the  wounded  squaw  had  died  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. The  other  had  been  hustled  away  by  her  people, 
and  the  police  had  not  secured  her.  It  was  not  probable 
they  ever  would,  for  the  Indians  settle  their  own  affairs 
among  themselves  without  much  interference  from  their 
white  neighbors.  There  was  no  mystery  or  excitement 
about  the  matter,  and  we  scarce  gave  it  a  second  thought. 
We  were  about  to  retire  for  the  night,  when  One  of  Us  said 
to  the  Other,  "  Hark  !  Is  that  some  one  knocking  at  the 
kitchen  door?" 

"  Or  groaning  ?  "  suggested  the  Other. 

It  was  both,  for  Ellen  was  there,  and  she  said  she  was  ill. 
Between  paroxysms  of  pain,  she  begged  us  to  take  her  in 
and  hide  her. 

"No  let  the  white  policeman  have  me  !  I  die  soon,"  she 
entreated.     "  Not  die  in  jail ! " 

"  Did  you  kill  her? "  asked  the  Other. 

"  I  kill  her,"  answered  Ellen,  and  a  vindictive  joy  illu- 
mined her  pain-stricken  features.  "  Now  he  say  he  take  me 
and  give  me  to  the  white  policeman,  an'  by  an'  by  soon  they 
hang  me  in  the  jail.     No  hang  me  !     I  die  myself." 

"Fetch  a  mattress  here,"  said  the  Other,  peremptorily, 
"  and  if  he  comes  within  a  rod  of  the  house,  Til  pepper  him 
with  buckshot  myself,  if  you  don't." 

The  mattress  was  brought,  and  then  the  doctor.  Ellen 
was  a  very  unsatisfactory  patient,  as  no  information  about 
her  state  could  be  extracted  from  her.  But  the  doctor  dis- 
covered that  her  breast-bone  was  crushed  in.  She  would  not 
say  how  it  had  happened,  but  lingered  in  anguish  until  the 
morning,  before  the  end  mercifully  came.  Her  last  words 
were,  "  No  die  in  jail ! "  Batterman  Lindsay. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1896. 


George  Shiras,  a  son  of  Justice  Shiras,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  has  perfected  a  spring-gun  camera 
for  automatically  photographing  wild  animals.  A  flash-light 
attarhment,  with  a  mirror  reflector,  makes  it  as  useful  at 
eight  as  in  tie  day-time. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


The  Secret  Chamber. 
Mold  upon  the  ceiling, 

Mold  upon  the  floor, 
Windows  barred  and  double  barred, 

Opening  nevermore. 

Spiders  in  the  corners, 

Spiders  on  the  shelves, 
Weaving  frail  and  endless  webs 

Back  upon  themselves. 

Weaving,  ever  weaving. 

Weaving  in  the  gloom, 
Till  the  drooping  drapery 

Trails  about  the  room. 


Hist  !    the  spectres  gather, 

Gather  in  the  dark, 
Where  a  breath  has  brushed  away 

Dust  from  off  a  mark. 

Dust  of  weary  winters, 

Dust  of  solemn  years, 
Dust  that  deepens  in  the  silence, 

As  the  minute  wears — 

On  the  shelf  and  wainscot, 

Window-bars,  and  wall. 
Covering  infinite  devices 

With  its  stealthy  fall. 

Hist  !  the  spectres  gather, 

Break  and  group  again, 
Wreathing,  writhing,  gibbering 

Round  that  fearful  stain  ; 

Blood  upon  the  panels, 

Blood  upon  the  floor, 
Blood  that  baffles  wear  and  washing, 

Red  forevermore. 

See,  they  pause  and  listen. 
When  the  bat  that  clings 

Stirs  within  the  crevices 
Of  the  panelings. 

See,  they  pause  and  listen, 

Listen  through  the  air, 
How  the  eager  life  has  struggled 

That  was  taken  there. 

See  they  pause  and  listen, 

Listen  in  the  gloom  ; 
For  a  startled  breath  is  sighing, 

Sighing  through  the  room — 

SighiDg  in  the  corners, 

Sighing  on  the  floor, 
Sighing  through  the  window-bars 

That  open  nevermore. — Anon, 


The  Vampire. 
I  found  a  corpse,  with  golden  hair. 

Of  a  maiden  seven  months  dead  ; 
But  the  face,  with  the  death  in  it,  still  was  fair, 

And  the  lips  with  their  love  were  red. 

Rose-leaves  on  a  snow-drift  shed, 

Blood-drops  by  Adonis  bled, 

Doubtless  were  not  so  red. 

I  combed  her  hair  into  curls  of  gold, 

And  I  kissed  her  lips  till  her  lips  were  warm, 
And  I  bathed  her  body  in  moonlight  cold, 

Till  she  grew  to  a  living  form  : 
Till  she  stood  up  bold  to  a  magic  of  old. 

And  walked  to  a  muttered  charm — 

Life-like,  without  alarm. 

And  she  walks  by  me,  and  she  talks  by  me, 

Evermore,  night  and  day  ; 
For  she  loves  me  so.  that,  wherever  I  go, 
-     She  follows  me  all  the  way — 

This  corpse — you  would  almost  say 

There  pined  a  soul  in  the  clay. 

Her  eyes  are  so  bright  at  the  dead  of  night 

That  they  keep  me  awake  with  dread  ; 
And  ray  life-blood  fails  in  my  veins,  and  pales 

At  the  sight  of  her  lips  so  red  ; 
For  her  face  is  as  white  as  the  pillow  by  night 

Where  she  kisses  me  on  my  bed  ; 

All  her  gold  hair  outspread — 

Neither  alive  nor  dead. 

I  would  that  this  woman's  head 

Were  less  golden  about  the  hair  ; 
I  would  her  lips  were  less  red, 

And  her  face  less  deadly  fair. 

For  this  is  the  worst  to  bear — 

How  came  that  redness  there  ? 

'Tis  my  heart,  be  sure,  she  eats  for  her  food  ; 

And  it  makes  one's  whole  flesh  creep 
To  think  that  she  drinks  and  drains  my  blood 

Unawares,  when  I  am  asleep. 

How  else  could  those  red  lips  keep 

Their  redness  so  damson-deep? 

There's  a  thought,  like  a  serpent,  slips 

Ever  into  my  heart  and  head  ; 
There  are  plenty  of  women,  alive  and  human, 

One  might  woo  if  one  wished,  and  wed — 
Women  with  hearts,  and  brains — ay,  and  lips 

Not  so  very  terribly  red. 

But  to  house  with  a  corpse — and  she  so  fair, 
With  that  dim,  unearthly,  golden  hair, 

And  those  sad,  serene,  blue  eyes, 
With  their  looks  from  who  knows  where, 

Which  Death  has  made  so  wise, 
With  the  grave's  own  secret  there — 
It  is  more  than  a  man  can  bear  ! 

It  were  better  for  me,  ere  I  came  nigh  her. 

This  corpse— ere  I  looked  upon  her, 
Had  they  burned  my  body  in  flame  and  fire 

With  a  sorcerer's  dishonor. 
For  when  the  Devil  hath  made  his  lair, 

And  lurks  in  the  eyes  of  a  fair  young  woman 
(To  grieve  a  man's  soul  with  her  golden  hair, 

And  break  his  heart,  if  his  heart  be  human), 

Would  not  a  saint  despair 

To  be  saved  by  fast  or  prayer 

From  perdition  made  so  fair  ? — Lord  Lytton. 


The  Alps  and  the  Himalayas  seem  immense  to  the  be- 
holders who  stand  at  their  bases,  but  upon  the  globe,  as  a 
whole,  they  are  no  more  than  the  roughness  of  the  skin  of 
an  orange. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Duke  of  Abercorn's  little  granddaughter  has  been 
christened  Rhodesia,  the  duke  being  chairman  of  Mr.  Rhodes's 
chartered  company. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  described  the  famous  horse- 
jockey,  who  has  just  retired  from  the  turf,  as  :  "  Budd  Doble, 
whose  catarrhal  name  So  fills  the  nasal  trump  of  fame." 

Count  Caprivi,  ex-Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire, 
who  has  been  living  quietly  on  his  niece's  estate  in  Northern 
Prussia,  has  been  writing  his  memoirs,  and  ihey  will  soon 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  Berlin  publisher. 

"  Ouida's  "  hands  and  feet  are  said  to  be  perfect  in  shape 
and  proportion.  To  keep  her  feet  from  being  contorted  by 
unnatural  pressure  on  the  bones,  she  always  wears,  summer 
and  winter  alike,  open,  buckled  shoes. 

"  Pierre  Loti,"  the  author  of  "  Mme.  Chrysantheme," 
otherwise  Lieutenant  Viaud,  of  the  French  navy,  is  said  to 
spend  more  time  being  photographed  than  any  other  man  in 
Europe,  except  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Kaiser  Wilhelm. 

George  Augustus  Sala  died  almost  penniless,  and  his 
civil-list  pension  of  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  died  with 
him.  A  movement  is  on  foot  to  make  provision  for  his 
widow  and  to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  the  dis- 
tinguished journalist. 

Succi,  the  faster,  recently  wanted  to  fast  forty  days  in 
Vienna,  and  when  the  authorities  refused  to  allow  the  exhibi- 
tion, except  on  condition  that  no  admission  fee  be  charged 
and  only  medical  observers  be  present,  he  got  angry  and 
accepted  the  conditions. 

The  statement  is  made  that  the  new  president  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  Sir  John  Millais,  "  in  common  with  others 
of  his  colleagues,  has,  in  the  course  of  his  career,  been  a 
sign-painter."  This  on  the  basis  that  he  once  painted  a 
"St.  George  and  the  Dragon"  for  an  inn  in  Kent. 

Antonio  de  Navarro,  husband  of  Mary  Anderson,  has  an 
interesting  collection  of  photographs  of  his  wife  in  a  room 
in  their  home  at  Tunbndge  Wells.  They  represent  her  in 
all  the  parts  she  has  played,  and  Mr.  de  Navarro  has 
arranged  them  to  make  a  frieze  around  the  entire  room. 

Mme.  Cavaignac,  wife  of  the  French  war  minister,  re- 
cently got  a  piece  of  broken  needle  in  her  hand,  and,  ordi- 
nary methods  of  finding  it  proving  futile,  its  location  was 
discovered  by  means  of  a  Rbntgen  photograph.  The 
offending  bit  of  steel  was  then  easily  removed  by  a  surgeon. 

Caetani,  or  Gaetani,  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  in 
the  new  Rudini  cabinet,  is  such  a  character  as  Marion 
Crawford  chooses  for  his  Italian  novels.  He  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  oldest  feudal  families  of  the  Roman 
Campagna,  a  family  that  has  given  the  church  two  popes 
and  seventeen  cardinals. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ludlow,  the  mother  of  the  well-known 
New  Yorker,  Robert  Center,  who  was  killed  while  riding  a 
bicycle  on  the  Western  Boulevard  in  New  York,  some 
months  ago,  has  given  his  entire  estate,  valued  at  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  endow  in  his  memory  a 
fund  for  instruction  in  music  at  Columbia  College. 

During  some  private  theatricals  at  the  Saxon  court  re- 
cently, the  Crown  Princess  Frederick  took  the  part  of  a 
maid-servant.  The  extremely  realistic  way  in  which  she 
portrayed  a  vulgar  young  woman  moistening  and  polishing 
a  leather  shoe  brought  her  a  reproof  from  the  king  himself, 
who  said  :  "  We  are  amorg  ourselves,  it  is  true ;  but  even 
then  a  royal  princess  ought  not  to  play  so  exactly  the  man- 
ners of  a  maid." 

Joseph  Chamberlain  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men 
in  public  life.  He  rises  early,  is  closely  occupied  at  the 
Colonial  Office  all  day,  and  continues  his  work  well  into  the 
night.  He  is  one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  England, 
and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  equipped  debater  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  the  widest  range  of  accurate,  well  digested 
knowledge.  He  is  remarkable,  too,  for  the  little  exercise  he 
takes :  he  never  indulges  in  athletic  sports,  and  even  rides 
in  a  carriage  to  and  from  his  office. 

Miss  Edith  Lancaster,  the  young  Englishwoman  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement  who  created  a  sensation,  some  months 
ago,  by  entering  into  a  "  free  union  "  with  a  man  and  refus- 
ing to  marry  him,  has  come  before  the  London  School 
Board  as  a  champion  of  poor  children.  She  wants  the 
board  to  provide  nourishment  for  the  children  so  that  they 
can  profit  by  the  instruction  the  schools  afford.  She  was 
dressed  in  masculine  fashion  above  the  waist,  and  stood  be- 
fore the  board  bareheaded  like  a  man. 

Baron  von  Kiderlen-Wachter,  whom  the  German  emperor 
has  summoned  from  his  post  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at 
Copenhagen  to  accompany  him  on  his  yachting  trip  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  the  emperor's  favorite  companion.  He  is 
a  great  practical  joker  and  mimic,  and  in  the  court  circle  he 
is  known  as  "August,"  the  nickname  generally  applied  to 
clowns  in  Germany  and  France.  He  was  a  supporter  of 
Bismarck,  but  turned  against  him  at  his  fall,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  is  now  the  principal  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  emperor  and  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  and  best- 
paid  men  in  the  country.  He  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of 
Francis  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  who  do  a  large  business  in  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  work,  and  he  is  a  frequent  con- 
tributor of  stories  and  sketches  to  the  magazines.  He  has 
just  finished  a  lecturing  tour  of  two  months,  for  which  he 
received  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  during  his  annual  four 
months'  vacation  abroad — from  July  to  November — he  al- 
ways paints  about  forty  pictures,  for  which  he  receives  from 
three  hundred  and  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  each.  He  ap- 
pears to  be  about  forty-five,  but  he  was  born  fifty-seven  years 
ago,  and  has  a  grown  son  and  daughter  living  in  New  York. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    INDECENT    PANTOMIME. 

Mile.  PHar-Morin's    Show    Called    "Orange    Blossoms  "—A    Lewd 

and  Suggestive  Performance — A  Bridal-Chamber  Scene — 

The  Show  Suppressed  by  the  Police. 

For  the  last  year  or  two,  Americans  returning  from  Paris 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  with  bated  breath  of  cer- 
tain risqtti  performances  there.  They  have  figured  under 
various  names.  One  was  called  "  Le  Coucher  de  la 
Mariee"  ;  another  was  called  "  Le  Coucher  d'Yvette." 
But  all  hinged  on  the  same  thing — a  woman  going  to 
bed.  One  of  these  was  played  at  the  Folies-Bergeres,  if  I 
remember  correctly,  and  another  at  the  Cafe  des  Ambassa- 
deurs.  I  saw  these  when  I  was  last  in  Paris,  and  a  de- 
lighted crowd  of  some  fifteen  hundred  people  followed  with 
keenest  interest  the  disrobing  of  a  handsome  young  woman. 
I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  notice  among  these  fifteen  hun- 
dred people  some  dozens  of  Americans  whom  I  knew  by 
sight  or  by  name,  and  they  were  not  all  male  Americans, 
either.  In  fact,  among  them  I  noticed  one  American  bride 
and  groom. 

But  if  Americans  may  see  in  Paris  such  shows  as  this, 
they  should  be  prevented  from  seeing  them  at  home. 
Within  the  last  fortnight  a  similar  show  has  been  put  on  in 
New  York.  It  is  not  at  a  very  important  theatre,  but,  none 
the  less,  this  theatre  has  become  one  of  the  most  crowded 
places  in  the  city.  The  theatre  is  known  as  the  Gaiety,  and 
is  one  of  the  popular  places  which  gives  what  is  called  a 
"continuous  entertainment."  Ever  since  Proctor's  Union 
Square  Theatre  made  so  much  money  running  from  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  continuous  entertainments  in  New  York. 
YV.  T.  Carlton,  the  well-known  baritone,  sang  in  one  of 
them,  and  now  Mile.  Pilar-Morin,  the  clever  French  pan- 
tomimist,  has  made  her  appearance  at  the  Gaiety.  Mile, 
Pilar-Morin  will  be  remembered  as  the  woman  who  played 
"  L'Enfant  Prodigue,"  some  months  ago,  and  who  brought 
suit  against  a  Connecticut  clergyman  for  denouncing  her  as 
"a  lewd  woman."  This  case  has  not  been  tried,  but  if  the 
Connecticut  jury  could  be  brought  to  New  York  and  made 
to  see  Mile.  Pilar-Morin  in  her  new  pantomime,  called 
"  Orange  Blossoms,"  she  would  get  no  damages  from  the 
parson. 

The  pantomime  "  Orange  Blossoms  "  is  a  twenty-minute 
affair,  and  is  an  adaptation  from  the  French  original, 
"  Le  Coucher  de  la  Mariee."  When  the  curtain  rises,  one 
sees  a  bed-chamber  in  the  French  style,  with  a  swinging 
pier-mirror,  a  dressing-table,  and  a  blue  silk  divan.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  brass  bedstead,  which  a  maid  is  preparing 
for  occupancy.  After  she  has  finished  the  bed,  she  lays 
upon  it  a  silk  night-dress,  trimmed  with  pale-blue  ribbon 
bows.  In  a  few  seconds,  the  bridal  party  enters  the  room, 
including  the  bride  and  groom  and  the  bride's  father  and 
mother.  The  mother  and  daughter  linger  over  their  part- 
ing, and  kiss  and  kiss,  till  finally  the  groom  puts  everybody 
out  of  the  room,  but  in  turn  is  put  out  by  the  bride.  Then 
the  risque*  pantomime  begins.  Mile.  Pilar-Morin  slowly 
divests  herself  of  one  garment  after  another,  and  finally  is 
apparently  in  pun's  naturalihus^  although  in  reality  she  is  in 
pink  tights.  However,  she  takes  off  her  chemise,  and  then 
puts  on  the  night-dress  and  goes  to  bed,  just  as  the  hus- 
band's knock  is  heard  upon  the  door. 

This  only  faintly  indicates  the  details  of  the  pantomime. 
Of  course  there  are  many  little  realistic  touches  which  are 
indescribably  salacious,  and  over  which  the  moral  daily 
papers  gloat.  But  in  describing  such  a  piece,  even  to  con- 
demn it,  one  can  not  but  be  salacious.  Therefore,  it  is  best 
to  leave  it  alone.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  is  the  most 
grossly  immoral  spectacle  that  has  ever  been  presented  in  a 
reputable  theatre  in  New  York.  Such  has  been  the  rush  to 
get  into  the  Gaiety,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  cheap  theatre, 
that  the  manager,  one  Doris,  has  raised  the  price  of  admis- 
sion from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  and  a  half.  At  three  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon,  there  was  a  crowd  of  men  and  boys 
blocking  the  lobby  in  the  Gaiety  trying  to  get  in.  At  both 
the  performances  yesterday  the  theatre  was  jammed  to  the 
doors.  At  the  afternoon  performance  a  majority  of  those 
present  were  school-boys  from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
many  of  them  with  their  books  under  their  arms.  Such 
was  the  crowd  around  the  theatre  that  it  finally  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  police — who  apparently  do  not  read  the 
newspapers — and  the  next  day  the  play  was  stopped. 

Chief  Conlin  directed  Inspector  John  Harley  to  make  an 
investigation.  He  visited  the  theatre  on  Thursday  night, 
and  although  he  is  not  over  squeamish,  he  reported  to  the 
chief  that  he  thought  the  show  was  indecent.  District- 
Attorney  Battle  went  before  Magistrate  Wentworth  and 
swore  to  an  affidavit,  in  which  he  declared  that  on  April  10th 
"  one  John  B.  Doris  unlawfully  did  produce  and  exhibit  in 
the  Gaiety  Theatre  a  certain  obscene,  lewd,  scandalous  pan- 
tomimic theatrical  performance  called  '  Orange  Blossoms,' 
in  which  a  certain  woman  called  Pilar-Morin,  whose  first 
name  is  to  deponent  unknown,  did  in  a  filthy,  lewd, 
obscene,  and  scandalous  manner  disrobe  and  denude 
herself  in  public  before  the  persons  in  said  theatre." 
Inspector  Harley  and  Captain  Pickett  took  the  warrant, 
which  was  issued  by  Magistrate  Wentworth,  and  arrested 
Doris  at  his  theatre.  He  was  taken  directly  to  court,  where 
he  sent  for  the  notorious  "divorce  and  dramatic  lawyer,"  Abe 
Hummel.  The  case  was  set  for  next  Saturday,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  the  police  made  Doris  promise  that  he  would  cut 
out  the  objectionable  part  of  the  pantomime.  He  has  done 
so,  and  the  spectators  are  much  disappointed.  But,  none 
the  less,  the  news  of  the  curtailing  of  the  indecent  part  has 
not  spread  through  the  city,  so  Mr.  Doris  is  still  making 
large  gains  from  the  indecency  of  the  first  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grannis,  president  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  went  to  see 
Pilar-Morin's  performance  last  Wednesday,  and  was  so 
shocked  at  it  that  she  called  upon  the  woman  herself.  She 
said  :  "  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  after  the  performance. 


She  frankly  told  me  in  answer  to  my  questions  that  she 
would  greatly  prefer  to  appear  in  high-class  drama.  But, 
she  declared,  American  audiences  would  pay  more  money 
for  things  of  the  character  of  her  act  in  the  bridal-chamber 
scene  than  she  could  obtain  from  taking  part  in  more  ele- 
vating exhibitions.  When  I  appealed  to  her  as  a  wife  and 
mother,  she  insisted  that  it  was  for  her  family's  sake  solely 
that  she  accepted  this  role  ;  that  she  played  it  entirely  for 
the  money  she  obtained  for  doing  so.  She  tried  to  justify 
herself  by  saying  that  she  was  doing  no  worse  than  the 
women  who  pose  as  models." 

Mrs.  Grannis,  of  course,  made  little  impression  upon 
Pilar-Morin.  A  woman  who  says  that  her  performance  in 
this  lewd  pantomime  is  no  more  immodest  than  the  act  of  a 
model  who  poses  nude,  is  simply  a  moral  idiot,  or  worse. 
Mile.  Pilar-Morin  does  not  expose  to  the  gaze  of  the  specta- 
tors more  than  a  few  square  inches  of  her  anatomy,  for,  as 
I  have  said,  she  is  clothed  in  flesh-colored  tights  from  her 
chin  to  her  toes,  but,  none  the  less,  every  movement  and 
every  motive  of  her  acting  is  impregnated  with  a  sensual 
suggestiveness  and  a  subtle  indecency.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  April  15,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  have  elsewhere  remarked  in  this  issue  that  the  Argonaut 
McKinley  's  always  willing  to  print  fair  and  temperate 

and  the  criticisms  of  its   editorial  policy.     We  have 

A-  p*  A-  received  a  number  of  letters  concerning  our 

article  of  last  week  on  the  attitude  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  toward  Governor  McKinley.  Naturally 
these  are  diverse  in  tone.  We  can  not  print  them  all,  but 
we  may  take  the  following  as  a  text  to  amplify  our  remarks 
of  last  week  : 

Lus  Gatos,  Cal.,  April  17.  1896. 

Editors  Argon  act — I  am  a  very  warm  admirer  of  the  Argonaut 
in  all  its  departments,  but  particularly  do  I  admire  your  editorials, 
which  often  make  me  deplore  the  fact  that  yours  is  not  a  daily  jour- 
nal of  immense  circulation,  for  then  we  would  have  at  least  one  decent 
daily  in  California.  My  copy  of  your  paper  goes  regularly  to  Europe 
after  I  have  read  it,  and  is  again  read  by  a  number  of  cultured 
people.     This  is  to  show  you  I  am  disposed  to  be  a  favorable  critic 

Please  pardon  a  protest,  therefore,  against  your  "A.  P.  A."  article 
in  the  last  issue.  Granting  you  one  object  of  this  society  is  good— 
that  is,  to  keep  Romanists  from  gaining  too  much  political  power — the 
means  to  the  end  are  despicable,  and  only  the  very  ignorant  could 
believe  the  many  false  statements  they  make.  A  fair  sample  of  this 
can  be  seen  side  by  side  with  the  truth  in  the  Chronicle  of  the  sixteenth 
in  regard  to  Mr.  McKinley's  candidacy.  So  it  was  when  Dr.  Wash- 
ington Gladden  proved  the  falseness  of  their  "  literature."  I  beg, 
therefore,  the  Argonaut  will  not  ask  us  to  think  that  the  "  A.  P.  A." 
represent  a  public  opinion  that  is  of  much  value.  I  would  add  that 
I  am  a  Protestant. 

Another  criticism  :  Do  you  think  you  axe  just  in  your  articles  about 
the  "  American  Line  "  ?  If  I  am  not  in  error,  each  lime  these  steam- 
ers have  gone  aground,  it  was  when  in  charge  of  the  pilot.  Even  in 
the  celebrated  case  of  the  St.  Paul,  the  pilot  was  on  the  bridge  with 
the  captain.  You  who  are  so  patriotic  in  your  ideas  should  not  seek 
to  injure  a  company  that  is  so  largely  American  in  ownership  and 
operations,  competing  alone  against  foreign  ships.  The  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Paul,  as  wonderful  American  products,  should  be  upheld  by 
us.  The  foreign-built  New  York  and  Paris  are  of  very  deep  draught 
and  difficult  of  pilotage  in  New  York  harbor. 

Give  us  plenty  of  "  McKinley,  Protection,  and  Sound  Money" 

Francis  H.  McCullagh. 

If  Mr.  McCullagh  will  re-read  our  article,  he  will  see  that 
the  Argonaut  by  no  means  upholds  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  in  its  opposition  to  Governor  McKinley. 
We  stated  in  that  article  that  we  considered  all  the  charges 
made  against  him  were  trivial.  The  Argonaut  is  not  an 
organ  of  the  American  Protective  Association.  While  we 
sympathize  with  many  of  the  ends  advocated  by  that  asso- 
ciation, we  by  no  means  allow  it  to  control  our  judgment  or 
our  political  freedom.  If  we  did,  we  would  be  yielding 
to  a  secret  order  a  blind  and  unreasoning  allegiance,  similar 
to  that  which  we  condemn  in  the  members  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  Argonaut  believes  in  absolute  and 
unquestioned  freedom  of  mind.  The  Argonaut  does  not 
believe  that  any  citizen  should  surrender  the  custody  of  his 
opinions  to  any  man  or  set  of  men.  Therefore,  as  we  be- 
lieve that  our  judgment  concerning  McKinley  is  as  sound  as 
that  of  any  other  American  citizen,  and  as  our  opportuni- 
ties for  passing  upon  his  loyalty  to  American  institutions 
are  fully  as  good  as  those  of  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, we  do  not  sympathize  with  that  organization  in  its 
hostility  to  McKinley. 

It  may  be  that  the  American  Protective  Association, 
which  is  a  powerful  body,  will  succeed  in  defeating  Mc- 
Kinley in  the  Republican  National  Convention.  That  is 
possible.  But  if  McKinley  is  nominated,  the  American 
Protective  Association  can  not  defeat  him  at  the  polls. 
That  would  be  impossible.  We  strongly  urge  upon  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Protective  Association  to  reflect 
long  before  they  commit  that  order  to  a  formal  opposition 
to  McKinley.  No  man  has  so  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  Republican  voters  of  the  land  since  the  nomination  of 
James  G.  Blaine. 

If  the  American  Protective  Association  wishes  to  show  its 
power,  it  has  adopted  a  most  unfortunate  time.  It  is  the 
turning  point  for  that  order.  If  it  shall  fail  in  defeating 
McKinley's  nomination,  and  if,  after  having  so  failed,  it 
should  again  fail  in  defeating  him  at  the  polls,  it  would  be  a 
death-blow  to  the  American  Protective  Association.  Its 
leaders  should  exercise  the  utmost  caution. 

In  regard  to  the  concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  McCullagh's 
letter,  in  which  he  asks  us  if  we  are  not  unjust  in  our  articles 
about  the  American  Line,  we  have  only  this  to  say  :  The 
steamers  of  that  line  have  been  most  unfortunate.  Numerous 
accidents  of  every  description  have  occurred  to  them,  on  the 
other  side,  on  this  side,  and  in  mid-ocean.  One  of  them 
blew  out  her  cylinder-head,  which  crashed  through  the  hull, 
leaving  a  hole  as  big  as  a  small-sized  house,  and  the  vessel 
came  into  port  with  her  midship  compartment  full  of  water. 
Another  steamer  carried  away  her  rudder.  A  similar  acci- 
dent happened  to  another  steamer  of  the  line ;  she  lost  her 
rudder,  and  came  into  port  steered  by  her  twin  screws. 
Another  steamer  of  the  line  had  an  explosion  in  New  York 
harbor  a  few  weeks  ago,  killing  and  wounding  a  number 
of  men.      Three  steamers  of  the  line  have  gone  aground 


within  six  weeks  in  New  York  harbor.  But  at  the  time 
that  one  of  them  went  ashore  in  the  fog,  the  Campania% 
of  the  Cunard  Line,  prudently  anchored  half  a  mile  away 
and  remained  there  until  the  fog  lifted.  Many  excuses  can 
doubtless  be  made  for  these  accidents,  such  as  that  the 
steamers  when  run  ashore  were  in  charge  of  the  pilot  in- 
stead of  the  master,  but  with  this  the  traveling  public  has 
nothing  to  do.  It  can  only  consider  results,  and  not  pro- 
cesses. The  boast  of  the  Cunard  Company — that  it  has 
never  lost  a  passenger — is  a  proud  one.  It  must  be  due  to 
something  more  than  luck.  It  must  be  due  to  discipline. 
Correspondingly,  the  many  accidents  on  the  American  Line 
can  not  be  all  due  to  bad  luck.  They  must  be  largely  due 
to  bad  management  and  bad  discipline. 

The  Argonaut  is  a  strong  American  paper,  but  it  does 
not  think  that  the  way  to  make  a  successful  American  steam- 
ship line  is  to  gloze  over  bad  discipline,  bad  management, 
and  bad  seamanship  on  transatlantic  passenger  steamers 
flying  the  American  flag. 

As  showing  that  great  minds  do  not  always  run  in  the  same 
When  channel,   we    may  instance  two   recent   de- 

Judges  cisions  of  the  highest  courts  of  New  York 

Disagree.  and  California.     The  question  before  both 

courts  was  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  closing  barber- 
shops on  Sunday  afternoons.  On  April  14th,  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  State  handed  down  a  decision  declar- 
ing the  law  closing  barber-shops  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  be 
constitutional.  On  April  17th,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Cali- 
fornia handed  down  a  decision  declaring  the  law  closing 
barber-shops  on  Sunday  afternoons  to  be  unconstitutional. 

In  New  York,  it  was  contended  that  the  law  was  uncon- 
stitutional, as  it  was  "  class  legislation,"  but  Judge  Vann,  in 
his  opinion,  held  that  "the  law  does  not  go  beyond  the  limits 
of  executive  power  by  depriving  any  one  of  liberty  or  prop- 
erty under  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,"  and  that  it  is  not  class  legislation. 

In  California  there  were  no  dissenting  opinions — the  entire 
court  concurred  in  holding  that  a  law  preventing  a  barber 
from  v/orking  at  his  trade  on  Sunday  "is  an  invasion  of  in- 
dividual liberty.  No  reason  has  been  or  can  be  shown  why 
the  followers  of  one  useful  and  unobjectionable  employment 
should  be  debarred  from  the  right  to  labor  on  certain  days 
and  not  on  others." 

The  New  York  court  has  a  high  standing,  but  in  this  case 
most  sensible  men  would  be  disposed  to  agree  with  the  Cal- 
ifornia court.  Still,  it  is  curious  that  two  benches  of  judges 
in  different  States,  with  exactly  similar  statutes  depending 
on  their  judgment,  and  basing  that  judgment  on  the  same 
document — to  wit,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — 
should  arrive  at  diametrically  opposite  conclusions. 


A  fortnight  ago  we  printed  some  letters  from  the  far  East 

A  N  about  the  rising  tide  for  McKinley.     It  is 

Yorker  on  evident  that  the  Republicans  of  the  East  fear 

McKinley.  tjjat  we  jn  tne  \yest  mav  be  ignorant  of  the 

claims  of  the  man  who  is  now  the  favorite  son  not  of  any 
State,  but  of  the  Union.  We  have  received  a  long  letter 
from  New  York  city,  too  long  for  us  to  print,  but  we  will 
summarize  briefly  some  of  the  more  pithy  statements  therein 
contained  : 

258  West  Twenty-Third  Street, 

New  Yore  City,  April  10,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  It  may  be  interesting  for  you  to  know  what 
some  of  us  here  think  about  McKinley.  We  think  he  is  one  of  the 
few  in  the  country  to-day  who  combines  all  the  elements  for  an  able, 
successful,  and  popular  President.  .  .  .  We  think  he  commends  him- 
self to  the  suffrages  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike.  .  .  .  He  ' 
has  brains  enough  to  see  what  ibe  whole  country  needs — prosperity, 
and  that  prosperity  is  not  measured  by  money  value  alone,  but  by 
employment,  industry,  and  happiness.  He  knows  that  no  country 
can  be  truly  prosperous  unless  the  people  are  contented  and  happy, 
with  full  employment  ;  that  in  order  to  be  this  they  must  be  unselfish, 
and  not  wish  to  prosper  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbors — but  realize 
that  they  are  all  inter-dependent.  .  .  .  McKinley  knows  what  sixty- 
five  millions  of  people  can  accomplish  when  their  energies  are  turned 
away  from  their  troubles,  and  directed  to  the  known  and  unknown 
resources  of  so  vast  a  territory.  ...  To  be  stagnant,  to  have  com- 
pulsory idleness,  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  that  can  befall  a  na- 
tion, and  that  is  what  is  resulting  from  Democratic  free-trade  rule. 
.  .  .  Adversity  is  a  bitter  school.  We  all  know  now  what  it  is  to  de- 
stroy national  confidence  and  hope.  .  .  .  Sweep  the  Democratic 
tinkers  and  pettifoggers  into  obscurity,  where  they  belong  ;  but  do 
not  let  them  saddle  themselves  on  the  people,  who  have  already  suf- 
fered from  their  ignorance  too  long.  When  people  have  not  enough 
to  eat  and  nothing  to  wear,  and  when  their  ships  are  dismantled  and 
their  looms  are  idle,  they  become  so  discouraged  that  they  don't  care 
whether  the  country  "  goes  to  the  devil"  or  not.  They  are  then 
ready  for  war  or  anything  else.  .  .  .  With  the  return  of  good  times, 
we  shall  have  a  cessation  of  war  talk.  .  .  .  The  whole  country  cries 
out  for  the  man  who  gave  us  "good  times."  We  shall  have  a  re- 
newal of  those  times  in  the  election  to  the  Presidential  chair  of 
Governor  McKinley.  A.  de  Marsan  Loutrel. 


A  plan  is  on  foot  to  transmit  electric  power  generated  at 
Niagara  Falls  to  New  York,  during  an  exhibition  to  be  held 
there  next  month  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association.  The  Western  Union  lines  will  be 
used  for  the  purpose  during  a  few  hours  each  evening  of  the 
exhibition,  and  the  power  will  operate  a  model  of  the  town 
at  the  falls,  with  its  turbines  and  dynamos.  Electricity 
obtained  from  Niagara,  but  brought  in  storage  batteries, 
may  also  be  used  ;  and  it  is  even  proposed  to  send  a  little 
of  the  "juice"  to  England  as  a  hint  of  the  far-reaching 
influence  of  American  enterprise. 


The  death  is  reported  of  James  E.  Wilson,  formerly  a 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Fifth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.  Several 
years  ago  he  refused  to  contribute  to  his  wife's  support,  and, 
being  adjudged  insane,  'was  sent  to  a  government  hospital. 
He  was  to  have  been  retired,  and  part  of  his  salary  was 
regularly  to  be  remitted  to  his  wife,  but  rather  than  allow 
this  he  resigned. 

-m  •  ^ 

A  French  philosopher  once  modestly  observed  (like  Mr. 
Jingle,  when  suggesting  what  should  be  given  him  for  din- 
ner) that  though  he  did  not  "presume  to  dictate,"  he 
thought,  if  he  had  been  present  at  the  creation,  he  could 
have  given  a  wrinkle  or  two. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  27,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Story  by  Crockett. 
S.  R.  Crockett,  who  loves  to  try  his  hand  at  many 
themes,  has  wandered  far  afield  since  "  The  Stickit 
Minister "  brought  him  fame.  But  in  "  Cleg 
Kelly,  Arab  of  the  City."  he  has  returned  to  the 
scenes  where  he  made  his  first  success.  As  he  re- 
minds us.  Cleg  is  an  old  acquaintance,  the  slight 
sketch  of  the  former  story  being  expanded  here 
into  a  portrait  of  artistic  completeness.  He  is  an 
Edinburgh  street-boy,  the  son  of  a  villainous  Irish 
thief  and  a  good  Scotch  mother,  and  though  his 
wits  are  sharpened  into  abnormal  acuteness  by  his 
early  training,  though  he  is  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favor by  those  who  know  him  as  "  Tim  Kelly's 
loon,"  though  his  pranks  go  far  to  madden  the 
Sunday-school  superintendent  and  his  aids,  Cleg 
has  his  own  code  of  honesty,  and  his  father  and 
his  father's  pursuits  are  alike  hateful  to  him. 

At  the  first  meeting  he  leaps  into  the  reader's 
affections,  and  he  keeps  his  hold  steadfastly  to  the 
moment  of  parting,  when  we  leave  him  exchanging 
with  Vara  a  first  sweetheart's  kiss.  It  is  a  pretty 
story  of  boy  and  girl  affection,  diversified  with 
plenty  of  incident  and  seasoned  with  good  Scotch 
humor.  Vara  has  Baby  Galvin  and  Boy  Hugh  to 
shield  from  a  drunken  mother's  fury,  and  Cleg 
constitutes  himself  knight-errant  and  protector  of 
(he  helpless  little  brood.  He  hides  them  away 
from  Sal  Kavannah,  and  when  she  finds  them  out 
and  Vara  escapes  once  more  with  her  charges, 
wandering  into  the  sweet-scented  country.  Cleg 
gives  up  city  life  and  follows,  too. 

He  comes  at  the  right  moment,  for  the  pathetic 
story  of  Vara's  wanderings  needs  to  be  brightened 
by  the  gayety  which  Cleg's  presence  invariably 
brings,  and  after  the  foul  odors  of  Hunker  Court, 
the  pastoral  ending  is  refreshing. 

The  mad  old  colonel,  Cleg's  employer,  who 
sleeps  in  a  coffin  with  an  embalmed  corpse  cof- 
fined on  either  side,  constitutes  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment. And  the  last  appearance  of  Tim  and  Sal, 
who  enter  the  room  with  intent  to  rob,  gives  a  de- 
cidedly lurid  finish  to  the  tale.  But  we  are  so  glad 
to  get  rid  of  them  on  any  terms  that  we  are  little 
inclined  to  quarrel  at  the  means. 

It  is  an  interesting  story,  a  random  chronicle,  as 
the  author  himself  says,  given  to  digressions  and 
unhampered  by  a  plot  of  definite  dimensions,  but 
full  of  warm  human  interest  and  with  much  artistic 
work  in  it. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Capital  and  Labor. 

"  Strikes  and  Social  Problems"  is  the  title  of  a 
book  containing  twelve  essays  by  J.  Shield  Nichol- 
son, professor  of  political  economy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh.  Their  purpose  is  to  treat  in  a 
popular  manner  with  various  social  problems. 

The  first  six — "  Strikes  and  a  Living  Wage," 
"  Labor  Combinations  and  Competition,"  "  Profit- 
Sharing,"  "  The  Reality  of  Industrial  Progress," 
"  The  Living  Capital  of  the  United  Kingdom," 
and  "  Capital  and  Labor:  Their  Relative  Strength  " 
— treat  specially  and  directly  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital,  and  of  the  interests  of 
both  in  conciliation.  The  next  four — "  A  Plea  for 
Industrial  Liberty,"  "  Political  Economy  and  Jour- 
nalism," "  The  Reaction  in  Favor  of  the  Classical 
Political  Economy,"  and  "  Old  Age  Pensions  versus 
an  Old  Commandment  " — deal  indirectly  with  the 
same  topic,  but  show  more  generally  the  import- 
ance of  economic  principles  in  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration. The  last  two — "  A  Voyage  around 
Africa  "  and  "  Slavery  in  Zanzibar  " — illustrate  the 
application  of  these  principles  in  undeveloped 
countries. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  Causes  of  the  Age  of  Ice. 
"  Greenland  Ice  Fields  and  Life  in  the  North 
Atlantic,"  by  G.  Frederick  Wright  and  Warren 
Upham,  contains  a  very  thorough  risvmi  of  all 
that  is  known  of  Greenland.  The  volume  was  pre- 
pared after  an  excursion  trip  on  the  steamer 
Miranda,  which  took  place  in  1894,  an  exciting 
voyage  marked  by  several  disasters,  although  there 
was  no  loss  of  life.  But  the  book  is  much  more 
than  a  record  of  an  unusual  voyage.  While  the 
recent  visit  lends  vividness  to  the  scenes  and  people 
described,  the  scope  of  the  book  is  far  wider.  The 
geographical  formation  of  the  country  is  entered 
into  exhaustively,  and  the  people,  plants,  and  ani- 
mals of  the  region  are  described.  The  origin  of 
the  Eskimos,  their  religion,  their  occupations  and 
modes  of  living,  their  food  and  clothing,  their 
habits,  and  everything  pertaining  to  this  curious 
people  are  touched  upon. 

But  it  is  only  after  these  details  are  disposed  of 
that  the  authors  settle  down  with  zest  to  the  main 
purpose  of  the  volume.  Their  object  is  to  discuss 
Greenland  as  a  scientific  study,  a  subject  for  re- 
search in  glacial  geology.  The  great  inland  ice 
sheet  of  which  its  interior  consists  has  been  re- 
peatedly explored  and  studied  with  a  view  to  solv- 
ing the  causes  of  the  Ice  Age,  and  it  is  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  causes  that  nearly  half  the  work  is 
devoted. 

A  comparison  is  made  between  the  ice-fields  of 
thu  GUcial  Period  and  those  of  the  present  day, 


and,  after  examining  in  turn  every  theory  advanced 
in  explanation  of  these  ice  accumulations,  the 
authors  finally  bring  in  and  ably  support  their  own 
theory,  that  of  the  uplifting  of  continental  plateaus 
and  mountain  ranges. 

Though  the  scientific  portion  of  the  work  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  valuable,  the  descriptions  of 
country  and  people  are  comprehensive  and  of  a 
sort  to  satisfy  popular  interest  in  this  little  little- 
known  country. 

Many  authorities  are  drawn  upon  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  work,  to  all  of  whom  Professor  Wright 
makes  ample  acknowledgment,  as  well  as  for  the 
assistance  he  received  in  collecting  numerous  ex- 
cellent photographs  of  these  northern  latitudes. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price.  $2.00. 


A  Tale  of  Lost  Jewels. 

"The  Danvers  Jewels"  and  "Sir  Charles  Dan- 
vers,"  that  unique  pair  of  books,  have  come  out  in 
a  new  edition,  bound,  as  they  should  be,  in  one 
volume.  It  is  true  the  two  stories  are  quite  distinct 
and  complete  each  in  itself  ;  but  after  making  the 
acquaintance  of  Sir  Charles,  it  would  be  a  pity  not 
to  follow  his  fortunes  to  the  end  in  one  reading, 
especially  when  that  end  consists  in  his  marriage  to 
so  thoroughly  nice  a  girl  as  Ruth  Deymcourt. 

The  tale  of  the  loss  and  recovery  of  the  jewels 
is  absorbing  enough,  but  there  are  plenty  of  such 
romances.  The  charm  of  the  books,  and  especially 
of  the  second  one,  lies  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
dialogue,  the  individuality  of  the  people,  and  the 
reality  of  the  simple  little  scenes  of  English  coun- 
try life.  Little  Molly,  who  lived  such  an  exciting 
existence  among  her  guinea-pigs  and  kittens,  her 
donkey  and  cook's  jam-pots,  is  not  the  least  in  im- 
portance. She  is  one  of  the  few  real  children  of 
fiction,  and  her  comradeship  with  Sir  Charles  has 
all  the  charm  of  reality. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.00. 


A  Famous  Fiddle. 

Eccentricity  of  plot  and  diction  appears  to  be  the 
chief  aim  of  Charles  Allen  in  his  novel,  "Papier 
MacheY'  and  he  has  succeeded  so  well  that  his 
meaning,  if  he  has  one,  is  in  the  main  pretty  thor- 
oughly obscured.  The  story  has  to  do  with  a  cer- 
tain remarkable  Stradivarius,  which  is  a  family 
heirloom.  If  it  be  lost  or  destroyed,  Sir  Peter 
Parkley's  annual  thousands  of  income  are  to  be 
forfeited  to  charity.  The  violin  is,  of  course, 
stolen,  and  has  many  adventures  before  it  finally 
reaches  a  resting-place.  But  it  is  a  tedious  business 
picking  one's  way  through  the  devious  circumlocu- 
tions of  the  narrative,  and  the  strongest  emotion 
aroused  is  a  complete  indifference  to  the  outcome 
of  the  tale. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 


Hunting  Treasure  among  Mummies. 

Treasure  hunting  among  the  mummy  mines  of 
Peru  is  the  subject  of  C.  F.  Lummis's  "  Gold  Fish 
of  Gran  Chimii,"  and  the  field  is  a  new  and  inter- 
esting one.  Gran  Chimii  is  the  remains  of  a  city 
built  by  the  Peruvian  Indians  in  prehistoric  times  ; 
a  "ruin  whose  mighty  walls  and  bewildering  edi- 
fices cover  more  area  than  the  city  of  London  :  the 
greatest  town  that  aborigines  ever  built  in  the  New 
World."  Here  the  Xorte  Americanos  of  the  story 
searched  for  ancient  relics  and  antiquities  while  the 
native  Peruvians  hunted  for  gold  and  silver  and 
sought  unavailingly  for  the  "gold  fish  of  Gran 
Chimii. "  This  was  a  treasure  great  enough  to  fill 
a  room  sent  ages  before  for  the  ransom  of  a  captive 
war  chief.  He  died  before  it  could  reach  him,  and 
it  was  buried  in  Gran  Chimu,  where  it  still  lies 
securely  hidden,  for  aught  we  know,  since  no  one 
finds  it  in  the  story. 

But  quite  as  rich  a  treasure  is  found  in  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Moche,  and  its  discovery  makes  an 
absorbing  tale  so  realistically  told  one  almost  be- 
lieves it  true.  Equal  in  interest  is  the  picture  given 
of  this  dry,  rainless  region  ;  of  the  mummy-mines, 
with  their  choking  dust — "humanity  turned  to 
powder  "  ;  and  of  the  great  rain-storm,  the  first  in 
twenty-three  years,  whose  gushing  down-pour  un- 
locked the  treasure  to  the  eager  Spanish  lad  just  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

The  literal  translation  of  idioms  kept  up  through- 
out the  dialogue  does  not  appeal  to  us.  It  is  an 
easy  way  to  convey  an  impression,  but  it  is  not 
artistic,  and  it  soon  grows  fatiguing. 

Published  by  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  S1^0- 


New  Publications. 
"The  Rule  of  the  Turks,"  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  "  The  Armenian  Crisis,"  by  Fred- 
erick D.  Greene,  M.  A.,  which  is  now  in  its  eight- 
eenth thousand,  is  issued  in  paper  covers  by  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Houseboat  Boys,"  by  Harry  Castlemon, 
a  story  of  two  lads  who  determine  to  make  the 
money  necessary  to  secure  a  college  education  by 
hunting  and  trapping  on  river  and  lake,  has  been 
published  by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  51^5. 

"  An  Allegory  and  Three  Essays,"  by  Anthony 
J.    Drexel- Biddle.    contains    "The     Life    of   an 


Ephemeron"  and  very  brief  essays  on  the  mind, 
theory,  and  opinion.  Published  by  the  Drexel- 
Biddle  &  Bradley  Publishing  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  10  cents. 

"  England's  Darling,"  by  Alfred  Austin,  is  not, 
as  was  at  first  erroneously  supposed,  a  laudation  of 
the  Princess  of  Wales  by  the  new  poet  laureate. 
It  is  a  dramatic  poem,  compressing  into  a  brief 
period  of  action  the  most  striking  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Alfred  the  Great.  In  the  same  volume  is 
printed  a  poem  of  analagous  theme,  "  The  Passing 
of  Merlin,"  originally  contributed  to  the  Times 
some  three  years  ago.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  latest  volume  in  the  handsome  new  Dent 
edition  of  Balzac's  works,  edited  by  George  Saints- 
bury,  is  "  The  Atheist's  Mass,  and  Other  Stories." 
These  latter  include  "  Honorine,"  "Colonel 
Chabert,"  "  The  Commission  in  Lunacy  "("  LTn- 
terdiction  "),  and  "  Pierre  Grassou."  The  book  is 
well  printed  on  heavy,  rough-edged  paper,  with 
gilt  tops  and  wide  margins,  and  it  has  three  illus- 
trations drawn  and  etched  by  D.  Murray-Smith. 
Published  by  Macmillan  5:  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si  .50. 

"  The  Bachelor  and  the  Chafing  Dish,"  by 
Deshler  Welch,  is  a  pleasant  little  book  of  recipes 
and  gastronomic  chat.  The  author's  tone  some- 
what resembles  that  of  the  class  whom  James  L. 
Ford  describes  as  "  genials,"  and  one  is  not  alto- 
gether convinced  of  the  Lucullan  character  of  the 
feasts  dished  up  in  a  fourth-floor  back  with  a  soap- 
box for  a  larder  ;  but  he  gives  plenty  of  recipes, 
and  any  addition  to  the  lore  of  the  chafing  dish  is 
welcome.  Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  Chi- 
cago ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Manual  of  Statistics  and  Stock  Exchange 
Hand-Book"  for  1896  is  the  eighteenth  issue  of 
that  useful  publication.  It  is  intended  to  furnish 
information  for  the  banker,  the  investor,  and  the 
speculator,  and  to  that  end  it  describes  the  proper- 
ties, indebtedness,  and  operations  of  the  railroads, 
street  railways,  miscellaneous  and  industrial  com- 
panies of  the  United  States,  not  neglecting  grain 
and  produce,  cotton,  petroleum,  mining,  banks, 
trust  companies,  and  insurance  as  channels  of  in- 
vestment. Published  by  Charles  H.  Nicoll,  New 
York  ;  price,  S3°°- 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Public  Men  of  To-Day 
Series  is  "Joseph  Chamberlain,"  by  S.  H.Jeyes. 
It  sets  forth  the  public  career  of  the  man  who  was 
recently  called  "  the  best  abused  man  in  England" 
in  ten  chapters,  the  headings  of  which  give  an  idea 
of  the  scope  and  tone  of  the  book  :  "  Municipal 
Career,"  "  Parliamentary  Training,"  "  Radicalism 
in  the  Cabinet,"  "  The  Fight  against  Coercion," 
"At  the  Board  of  Trade,"  "The  Home  Rule 
Crisis,  1885-6,"  "The  Unionist  Alliance,"  "The 
Unionist  Coalition,"  "Mr.  Chamberlain  in  Con- 
troversy." and  "  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Imperial- 
ist." A  recent  photograph  serves  as  frontispiece. 
Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  novel,  "  '93," 
which  has  been  provided  with  an  historical  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  Professor  Benjamin  Duryea 
Woodward,  of  Columbia  College,  is  worthy  of 
strong  commendation.  The  novel,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  deals  with  the  events  of  the  fourth  year 
of  the  French  Revolution  and  leads  up  to  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  In  his  introduction,  Professor 
Woodward  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
events  that  preceded  the  opening  of  the  story,  and 
in  the  notes,  which  fill  one  hundred  of  the  six  hun- 
dred pages  in  the  book,  the  many  historical  other 
allusions  and  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  slang 
phrases  are  explained.  Published  by  William  R. 
Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  new  edition  of  "  Cassell's  Complete  Pocket 
Guide  to  Europe  "  is  revised  up  to  date,  and  main- 
tains the  high  standard  of  excellence  set  by  previ- 
ous issues.  It  measures  only  three  and  one-half  by 
five  inches,  and  its  five  hundred  pages  do  not  ex- 
ceed an  inch  in  thickness  ;  yet  it  contains  a  pre- 
liminary chapter  of  advice  to  travelers  ,  descrip- 
tions of  routes,  hotels,  charges,  etc.,  in  the  British 
Isles,  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Italy,  Southern  France,  the  Span- 
ish Peninsula,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia  ;  lists 
of  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  ;  travel-phrases 
in  four  languages  ;  and  a  quantity  of  other  infor- 
mation of  value.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

There  is  a  revival  of  interest  in  George  Borrow, 
that  strange  Englishman  who  knew  more  about 
the  gypsies  than  they  knew  about  themselves,  and 
more  than  one  publishing  house  is  bringing  out 
new  editions  of  his  works.  Among  these  is  "  La- 
vengro,"  illustrated  by  E.  J.  Sullivan,  and  pro- 
vided with  an  admirable  introductory  note  by 
Augustine  Birrell.  In  just  how  far  "  Lavengro  " 
is  autobiographical  and  how  far  pure  fiction  will 
probably  never  be  determined.  But  that  it  is  a 
deep  well  of  pleasure  for  many  readers  is  undeni- 
able ;  the  mysterious  and  attractive  personality  of 
the  author  is  in  every  line,  and  his  lack  of  literary 
polish  is  more  than  compensated  by  his  vigor  and 
imagination.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Ivory 


It  Floats 

The  frequent  use  of 
a  good  soap  like  the 
Ivory  will  purify  the 
complexion  as  no  cos- 
metic can. 


The  Procter  &,  GAvsi.r  ;>,    Cin*'' 


Don't  Miss  It! 

"Cleverest  thing  under  t/u  sun  in  t!u  story-tellutg  i 
line." — Pittsburg  Post.  i 

The  Black  Cat 

FOR  MAY. 


5 


Most  Clever  ! 
Most   Original  ! 
Most   Interesting  ! 

STORIES 

Ever  Published  by  any  Magazine. 

For  Fame,  Money,  or  Lore  ?  By  R.  Otto- 
lengui.     Startling  Story  of  Mystery. 

A  No  Account  Niggan  !  By  Leonard  M. 
Prince,  U.  S.  A.  Tonching  tale  of  an  Indian 
fighter. 

A    Hundred    Thousand    Dollar   Trance  ! 

By  Eugene   Shade  Bisbee.    Thrilling  hypnotic 
experience. 

The  Misfit  Gown  !  By  Elmer  Cook  Rice. 
Fun  in  a  modern  woman's  club. 

The  Shifting  Sand  1  By  C.  C.  Van  Ors- 
nALL.    All  about  the  man  who  dug  his  own  grave. 

COMPLETE  !  CLEVER  ! 

CAPTIVATING  ! 


All  for 


5 


Cents. 


The  Black  Cat  is  sold  by  Newsdealers.     If  you 
haven't  a  dealer,  send  us  stamps  for  the 

"  Most fascinating five  cents'  tvorth  on  earth" 
The  Shortstory  Publishing  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Tragedies  of  Domesticity. 

"The  House,"  the  second  of  Eugene  Field's 
posthumous  works  to  appear  in  book-form,  relates 
the  purchase  and  fitting  up  of  a  house  in  the 
suburbs  of  Chicago,  and  is  in  a  vein  of  whimsical 
humor  throughout.  Reuben  Baker,  a  simple- 
hearted  and  gullible  astronomer,  and  his  wife, 
Alice,  are  the  purchasers,  and  great  are  their  trib- 
ulations over  painters,  carpenters,  and  plumbers, 
insurance  agents  and  property -owners  with  adjoin- 
ing bits  of  land  to  dispose  of. 

The  subject  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  is  it  treated 
with  a  freshness  that  might  give  it  individuality. 
Like  Robert  Grant,  Eugene  Field  shows  himself  a 
thoroughly  domestic  character  by  his  familiarity 
with  the  intimate  details  of  home-making  that  are 
presided  over  by  the  feminine  head  of  the  house- 
hold. But  Robert  Grant's  married  experiences  are 
far  more  poignantly  arousing,  and  the  gardening 
chapters  have  a  formidable  rival  in  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  "Summer  in  a  Garden."  When  the 
young  tomato-vines  and  sunflowers  fall  prey  to  the 
ravages  of  the  cut-purse  and  the  Baylor's  St. 
Bernard  creates  havoc  on  the  lawn,  the  earlier 
work  rises  to  the  mind  with  a  height  of  enjoyment 
that  is  not  reached  here. 

Less  fresh  and  quaint  in  its  humor  than  "  The 
Love  Affairs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  it  is  not  likely  to 
find  its  way  so  readily  into  popular  favor. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $125. 


The  Jews  Since  Jerusalem. 

A  new  edition  of  Edersheira's  "  History  of  the 
Jewish  Nation  "  has  been  issued,  revised  by  Rev. 
Henry  A.  White,  M.  A.,  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
with  a  preface  by  Rev.  William  Sanday,  D.  D., 
LL.  D-,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 

Rev.  Alfred  Edersheim,  M.  A.,  D.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
was  born  a  Jew,  but  embraced  Christianity  later, 
and  his  famous  work  was  written  in  1856,  ten  years 
after  he  joined  the  Scottish  Free  Church.  It  re- 
lates the  history  of  the  Jews,  religious,  political, 
social,  and  intellectual,  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  under  Titus  until  the  final  dispersion  in 
the  fifth  century.  The  present  edition  brings  the 
work  up  to  date  by  inserting  passages  from  Dr. 
Edersheim's  later  writings  and  otherwise  profiting 
by  the  light  of  more  recent  research  in  accordance 
with  his  views.  These  changes  are  indicated  by 
the  use  of  brackets  and  in  foot-notes,  and  a  new 
and  copious  index  is  appended. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $5  00. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Is  it  a  result  of  its  reduction  in  price  that  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  is  reprinting  old  stories  appar- 
ently as  new  ?  In  the  April  number,  it  prints 
"The  Two  Householders,"  by  "Q.,"  which  the 
Argonaut  reprinted  from  an  English  magazine  sev- 
eral years  ago  and  which  was  contained  in  the  col- 
lection of  Mr.  Quiller- Couch's  tales,  entitled  "  I 
Saw  Three  Ships,"  published  by  Cassell  in  1892. 

William  Astor  Chanler's  account  of  his  African 
travels  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan 
&Co. 

The  recent  death  of  Rev.  Thomas  Hughes  has 
revived  public  interest  in  "Tom  Brown's  School 
Days,"  one  of  the  wholesomest  and  most  popular 
books  for  boys  ever  written,  and  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  are  out  with  a  new  edition  of  it,  printed  from 
new  plates. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club 
in  London,  a  letter  was  read  from  A.  C.  Swin- 
burne, in  which  he  said  : 

"  I  am  sorry  that  I  must — with  many  thanks — decline 
the  invitation  of  the  Omar  Khayyam  Club.  As  to  the 
immortal  tent-maker  himself,  I  believe  I  may  claim  to  be 
one  of  his  earliest  English  believers.  It  is  upward  of 
thirty-six  years  since  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  D.  G. 
Rossetti,  who  had  just  been  introduced  himself — I  be- 
lieve, by  Mr.  Whitley  Stokes.  At  that  time  the  first  and 
best  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  wonderful  version  was  being 
sold  off"  at  a  penny  a  copy — having  proved  hopelessly  un- 
salable at  the  published  price  of  one  shilling.  We  in- 
vested (I  should  think)  in  hardly  less  than  sixpenny  worth 
apiece ;  and,  on  returning  to  the  stall  next  day  for  more, 
found  that  we  had  sent  up  the  market  to  the  sinfully  ex- 
travagant sum  of  twopence — an  imposition  which  evoked 
from  Rossetti  a  fervent  and  impressive  remonstrance. 
Not  so  very  long  afterward,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  price  of 
a  copy  was  thirty  shillings.  It  is  the  only  edition  worth 
having — as  Fitzgerald,  like  the  ass  of  genius  he  was,  cut 
ont  of  later  editions  the  crowning  stanza,  which  is  the 
core  or  kernel  of  the  whole.  As  to  the  greatness  of  the 
poem,  I  can  say  no  more  than  I  have  tried  to  say  in 
print.  I  know  none  to  be  compared  with  it  for  power, 
pathos,  and  beauty,  in  the  same  line  of  thought  and  work, 
except  possibly  *  Ecclesiastes  * ;  and,  magnificent  as  thai 
is,  I  can  hardly  think  the  author  comparable  to  Omar 
either  as  philosopher  or  as  as  poet." 

The  Macmillans'  stupendous  "  Dictionary  of 
National  Biography "  has  just  been  further  in- 
creased by  another  volume,  XLVL,  which  carries 
the  alphabet  to  "  Puc."  The  biography  of  Alex- 
ander Pope  covers  eighteen  pages. 

The  Chicago  publishing  firm  of  Stone  &  Kimball, 
which  has  brought  out  some  very  pretty  books  in 
its  brief  existence — it  was  formed  about  two  years 
ago,  when  both  members  of  the  firm  were  Harvard 
under-graduates — has  split,  Mr.  Kimball  taking  the 
Ckaf-Book  and  going  to  what  he  considers  a  broader 


field  in  New  York,  while  Mr.  Stone  will  remain  in 
Chicago  and  endeavor  to  keep  up  that  city's  repu- 
tation as  a  literary  centre  by  publishing  a  new 
bi-monthly  magazine.  The  removal  of  the  Chap- 
Book  is  a  sad  blow  to  Chicago  ;  even  the  dailies 
there  alluded  to  the  event  in  tones  of  more  than 
obituary  sadness. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  this  month  a 
new  book  by  Bradford  Torrey,  "  Spring  Notes 
from  Tennessee."  They  also  brin^  out  a  volume 
on  "  Four-Handed  Folk,"  by  Mrs.  Olive  Thome 
Miller.  This  book  of  Mrs.  Miller's  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  sorts  of  animal  pets,  the  marmoset, 
the  lemur,  the  ocelot,  the  kinkajou,  and  various 
monkeys. 

The  April  number  of  Cosmopolis  gives  the  con- 
clusion of  "  Weir  of  Hermiston  "  as  the  author  left 
it.  From  the  Athencsum  we  learn  that  Professor 
Sidney  Colvin  will  furnish  the  May  number  "  with 
a  (happily)  authentic  account  of  the  intended  de- 
velopment and  termination  of  the  story." 

A  series  of  anecdotal  sketches  by  Baron  Ferdi- 
nand Rothschild  is  to  be  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Macmillan  this  month,  with  the  title  of  "  Personal 
Characteristics  from  French  History."  Among 
those  of  whom  portraits  are  given  are  Louis  the 
Fourteenth,  Mm;,  de  Pompadour,  Cardinals  Maz- 
arin  and  Richelieu,  Francis  the  First,  Louis  the 
Eleventh,  Voltaire,  Marie  Leczinska,  Henri  the 
Fourth,  and  the  Duchesse  de  la  Valliere. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Charles,  the  author  of  "  The 
Chronicles  of  the  Schbnberg  Cotta  Family,"  died 
at  her  home  in  England,  three  weeks  ago,  in  her 
sixty-ninth  year. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  pub- 
lished : 

"The  Expansion  of  Religion,"  by  E.  Winchester 
Donald,  D.  D.  ;  "History  of  Prussia  Under  Frederic 
the  Great,  1756-1757,"  by  the  late  Professor  Herbert 
Tuttle,  with  a  biographical  sketch  by  Professor  Herbert 
B.  Adams ;  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  American 
Folk-Lore  Society,  on  "  Current  Superstitions  :  Collected 
from  Oral  Traditions  of  English  -Speaking  Folk  in 
America,"  by  Fannie  D.  Bergen,  with  notes  and  an  intro- 
duction by  W.  W.  Newell;  a  new  edition  of  Edwin  L. 
Bynnet's  "  Chase  of  the  Meteor";  "Clarence,"  by  Bret 
Harte,  in  the  Riverside  Paper  Series  ;  and  "  As  You  Like 
It  "  and  Bks.  I. -III.  of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  in  the  River- 
side Literature  Series. 

Olive  Schreiner,  who  made  a  reputation  with 
her  "Story  of  an  African  Farm,"  is  contributing 
to  the  Fortnightly  a  series  of  articles  on  "The 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal." 

Mr.  Crawford's  new  novel,  "Adam  Johnstone's 
Son,"  will  bs  published  by  the  Macmillans  before 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  same  house  is  pres- 
ently to  issue  in  monthly  volumes,  beginning  with 
"  Tartarin  of  Tarascon,"  a  translation  of  the  com- 
plete works  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  They  announce 
also  a  complete  edition  of  Browning  in  two  volumes. 

' '  John  Oliver  Hobbes  "  is  preparing  a  long  novel 
which  is  to  be  called  "  A  School  for  Saints," 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  dramatic  and  humorous 
story,  "Tom  Grogan,"  is  issued  in  book-form  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  It  is  illustrated  by  C.  S. 
Reinhart. 

New  novels  to  be  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 
include:  "The  Dream  -  Charlotte :  A  Story  of 
Echoes,"  by  Miss  Bentham-Edwards  ;  "An  Es- 
cape from  the  Tower,"  by  Mrs.  Marshall  ;  "  The 
Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,"  by  A.  F.  W. 
Mason  ;  and  a  new  book  of  Irish  stories  by  Miss 
Barlow,  author  of  "  Maureen's  Fairing." 

The  Black  Cat,  the  five-cent  magazine  of  short 
stories  which  has  now  reached  a  circulation  of  two 
hundred  thousand  copies  a  month,  contains  in  its 
May  issue  the  following  tales  : 

"  For  Fame,  Money,  or  Love?  "by  R.  Ottolengni,  a 
story  of  mystery ;  "  A  No  Account  Niggah  ! "  by  Leonard 
M.  Prince,  U.  S.  A.,  a  tale  of  an  Indian  fighter;  "A 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Trance  !  "  by  Eugene  Shade 
Bisbee,  a  hypnotic  experience  ;  "  The  Misfit  Gown  ! "  by 
Elmer  Cook  Rice,  a  tale  of  a  modern  woman's  club  ;  and 
"The  Shifting  Sand  !"  by  C.  C.  Van  Orsdall,  about  the 
man  who  dug  his  own  grave, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  ready  "  The  Sup- 
ply at  Saint  Agatha's,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  said  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  stories  she 
has  written. 

"  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  by  Martin 
A.  S.  Hume,  the  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  Spanish 
State  Papers  of  Elizabeth  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  is  announced  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

Printer's  Ink  declares  that  Rudyard  Kipling  was 
offered  one  thousand  dollars  by  the  New  York 
World  for  one  thousand  words  on  "  what  England 
would  do  in  case  of  war  with  America,"  but  refused, 
saying:  "I  am  a  British  subject,  and  could  not 
loyally,  even  if  I  knew,  traffic  in  the  plans  of  Eng- 
land." 

"Brick"  Pomeroy,  whose  death  is  recorded, 
owed  his  fame  and  fortune  to  one  short  sentence 
in  an  editorial  in  his  paper  which  was  penned  by  a 
writer  in  his  employ.  The  story  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

When  the  war  was  started,  Pomeroy  was  heart  and 
soul  in  favor  of  the  Union.  He  was  commissioned  as 
second  lieutenant,  unattached,  and  started  for  the  front 
as  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times  and  other  papers. 
Not  long  after  Mr.  Pomeroy  reached  the  front,  his  cor- 
respondence underwent  a  change.  It  was  filled  with  de- 
nunciations of  the  commanders  of  the  Union  forces,  un- 


til their  author  was  sent  under  escort  to  the  rear.  He 
came  home,  and  his  attacks  were  more  virulent  than  ever. 
Such  was  the  excitement  over  his  editorials  that  the 
Democrat  office  was  like  a  fortress  under  siege.  During 
this  time,  Mr.  Pomeroy  was  iu  hiding  in  the  wood*> 
forty  miles  away.  When  "  copy  "  was  wanted,  a 
messenger  was  sent  to  Mr.  Pomeroy 's  hiding-place. 
All  the  editorial  work  was  not  done  by  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy by  any  means.  The  sentence  which  more  than 
any  other  thing  made  Mr.  Pomeroy  famous  and  rich 
was  written  by  an  editorial  writer  he  had  employed. 
This  was  the  sentence  hoping  that  if  President  Lincoln 
did  not  keep  the  pledges  made  by  him  in  his  second  in- 
augural some  daring  hand  would  strike  a  poniard  into 
his  breast.  When  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  a  few  weeks 
afterward,  this  editorial,  which  was  laid  at  Mr.  Pome- 
roy's  door,  was  reprinted  by  Charles  Seymour,  now  and 
for  many  years  consul  at  Canton,  in  his  paper,  the  La 
Crosse  Republican.  A  mob  gathered  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  lynching  Mr.  Pomeroy,  but  the  attempt  fell 
through.  The  editorial  caught  the  eye  of  Horace 
Greeley,  and  he  printed  it  in  black  type  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  Tribune.  This  was  about  the  time  that  com- 
munications were  again  opened  up  with  the  South,  and 
the  Tribune  publication  was  the  best  advertisement  that 
Mr.  Pomeroy  and  his  paper  could  possibly  have  had. 
Every  one  in  the  South  who  had  money  enough  left  to 
pay  a  subscription  at  once  sent  it  in.  The  circulation  of 
the  paper  crept  op  until  it  passed  the  one  hundred 
thousand  mark,  which  was  an  immense  circulation  for 
those  days. 

Following  the  example  of  one  of  the  American 
magazines,  Punch  is  going  to  erect  its  work-shops, 
and  houses  for  its  employees,  in  the  country.  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  near  old  Tunbridge  Wells,  is  the  sit- 
uation chosen. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OF  

Macniillan's, 
Appleton's, 
Harper's, 
Scribner's, 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

MR.  F.  MARION*  CRAWFORD'S 

SEW  NOVEL. 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

With    twenty -four   full  -  page   illustrations  by   A.. 

Forestier.     One  volume.  i2mo.    Cloth.    $1.50. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

CASA    BRACCIO,   z  vols.     12010,  buckram,  $2.00. 

THE  RALSTONS,  3  vols.     12100,  buckram,   $a.oo. 
The  following  umo,  clolh.  one  dollar  each  : 
Katharine  Lauderdale. 
Marion  Dare  he. 
A  Roman  Singer. 
An  American  Poliiiuiar 
Paul  Patoff. 
Marrio's  Crucifix. 
Saracinesca. 
A      Tale     of 

Parish. 
Zoroaster. 
Dr.  Claudius. 
Mr.  Isaacs. 
Pietro  Ghisleri 


Don 


Orsino.  A  sequel 
to  "Saracinesca"  and 
"  Sant*  llario." 

The  Three  Fates. 

The  Witch  of  Prague. 

Kahled. 

A  Charelte  Maker's  Ro- 
Lonely         mance. 

Sant'  Mario.  A  sequel  to 
"  Saracinesca." 

Greifenstein. 

With  the  Immortals. 

To  Leeward. 

Children  of  the  King. 

LOVE    IN    IDLENESS.      A  Tale  of    Ear    Harbor, 

with  numerous  illustrations,     nmo,  cloth,  Sb.oo     (Cran- 
ford  Series.) 

The  following  are  issued  in  Macmillan's  Novelist's  Li- 
brary,    izmo,  paper  cover  ;  price,  50  cents  each  : 
A  Roman  Singer.  Sant"  llario. 

Mr.  Isaacs.  A  Talc  of  a  Lonely  Parish. 


MESSRS.  HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  AND 

COMPANY  ANNOUNCE  THE 

FOLLOWING  NEW 

BOOKS. 


Tom  Grogan. 


By  F.  Hopkixson"  Smith,  author  of  "A  Gentle- 
man Vagabond,"  "  Colonel   Carter  of  Carters- 
ville,"  etc.     Beautifully  printed,  and  bound  in  a 
strikingly  artistic  style.    Illustrated  with  nineteen 
designs  by  C.  S.  Reinhart.     Crown  8vo,  $1  50. 
This   is   the  strongest   and    most    striking    story   Mr. 
Smith  has  yet  written.     The  heroine,  "Tom  Grogan,"  is 
a  superb  and  original  character ;  the  incidents  are  dra- 
matic, and  illustrate  some  burning  questions  of  the  day  ; 
and  tie  style  and  humor  lend  peculiar  charms  to  a  re- 
markable story. 

Spring   Notes   from   Ten- 
nessee. 

By   Bradford   Torrey,  author  of  "  A  Florida 
Sketch-Book,"  "  Birds  in  the  Bush,"  "  A  Ram- 
bler's  Lease,"  "The   Foot-path  Way."     i6mo, 
$1.25. 
A  delightful    group   of    papers,   several    never   before 

printed,  containing  observations  of  birds  and  scenery  in 

Tennessee,  some  of  them  on  famous  battle-fields — Chicka- 

mauga,  Lookout  Mountain,  etc. 

Pirate  Gold. 

A  Novel.     By  F.  J.  Stimson  ("J.  S.  of  Dale"). 

i6mo,  S1  25- 

A  story  of  Boston  in  the  middle  of  this  century.  It  is 
not  an  historical  novel,  but  reproduces  with  great  fidelity 
and  charm  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  time. 
The  season  will  bring  few  brighter  or  more  readable 
novels. 

Four-Handed  Folk. 

By  Olive  Thorne  Miller,  author  of  "  Bird- 
Ways,"  "In  Nesting-Time,"  "Little  Brothers 
of  the  Air,"  "A  Bird-Lover  in  the  West." 
Illustrated.     i6mo,  $1  25. 

A  very  attractive  book  describing  observations  of  vari- 
ous pets,— the  kinkajou,  "  living  balls,"  the  lemur,  marmo- 
set, chimpanzee,  ocelot,  and  several  kinds  of  monkeys. 

Froebel's  Occupations. 

Vol.  II.  of  "The  Republic  of  Childhood."  By 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  Archi- 
bald Smith.    i6mo,  $1.00. 

"  Froebel's  Gifts  "  has  been  received  with  great  favor 
as  of  special  value  to  both  kindergartners  and  mothers. 
This  volume  continues  the  admirable  scheme  begun  in 


An    Important   New  Book  of    Travel  and  Ex- 
ploration. 

THROUGH  JUNGLE  AND  DESERT : 

Travels  in  Eastern  Africa. 
By  William  Astor  Chanler,  A.  M.  (Harv.), 

F.  R.  G.  S.,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Vienna. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  from  Photographs 
taken  by  the  Author,  and  Maps.  8vo,  cloth, 
S5.00. 

Mr.  W  uliam  Astor  Chanler's  description  of  his  Travels 
and  Explorations  in  Eastern  Africa  forms  one  of  the  most 
deeply  interesting  books  published  in  recent  years.  Mr. 
Chanler  and  his  companion,  Lieutenant  von  Hohmel, 
himself  a  noted  explorer,  were  the  first  white  men  to  pene- 
trate into  many  of  the  regions  here  described,  and  the 
account  of  their  adventures  and  perils,  their  achieve- 
ments and  their  misfortunes  forms  a  narrative  fascinating, 
not  alone  to  the  traveler  and  the  scientist,  but  also,  and 
more  especially,  to  the  sportsman  and  to  the  lover  of  ex- 
citing romance. 

Memoir  of  Henriette  Renan.     By   the   Author  of 
"  Origin  of  Christianity,"  "  Life  of  fesus,"  etc. 

BROTHER  AND  SISTER. 

A  Memoir  and  the  Letters  of  Ernest  and  Henriette 

Renan.     Translated    by    Lady    Mary   Loyd. 

With  two  portraits  and  many  illustrations.    i2mo, 

cloth,  S2  2S- 

"  The  whole  book  fills  you  with  the  impression  that  life 
is  well  worth  the  living,  and  that,  in  spile  of  all,  there  is 
a  love  which,  like  sunshine  and  spring  showers,  makes 
the  field  blossom  with  rare  flowers.  I  commend  the  vol- 
ume most  heartily,  and  can  assure  you  that,  whatever 
may  be  your  opinion  of  Renan  as  a  theologian,  you  must 
bow  the  head  before  him  as  a  noble  soul  and  grandly 
gifted  man,  reverend,  loyal,  and  brave." — Rc?\  Georrc  H 
Hefwortk  in  the  Nan  York  Herald. 


THE  WORKS  OF  FRIEDRICH  NIETZSCHE. 

Edited  by  Alexander  Tille.  Vol.  XI.  The 
Case  of  Wagner  ;  The  Twilight  Idols  ;  Nietzsche 
contra  Wagner.  Translated  by  Thomas  Com- 
mon*.    Crown  8vo.,  cloth,  $2.00. 

"The  present  volume  initiates  an  authorised  series  of 
translations  of  the  writings  of  the  philosopher  who  has 
shaken  up  German.  Since  Hegel  there  has  been  no  such 
personage  in  the  domain  of  thought.  .  .  .  Nietzsche  was 
the  first  man  to  come  forward  and  combat  the  view  by 
which  man  would  force  his  moral  standard  upon  nature." 
— Pfem  York  Evening  Sun. 


Tom 


Brown's 
Days. 


School 


By  Thomas  Hughes.     From  new   plates,  large 
type,  and  bound  in  cloth,  i2mo.  $t.oo. 
A  very  desirable  edition  of  one  of  the  most  interesting, 

most  popular,  and  most  wholesome  English  books  ever 

written.  

Sold  by  Booksellers.    Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO. 
Boston  and  New  York. 


THE  PILGRIM  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  Sophie  Jewett  (Ellen  Burroughs).  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

AN  ETHICAL  MOVEMENT. 

A  Volume  of  Lectures,  by  W.  L.  Sheldon,  Lect- 
urer of  the  Ethical  Society  of  St.  Louis.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $i-75-  (Uniform  with  Kidd's  "  Social 
Evolution.") 

NEW  VOLIMK. 

Cambridge  Historical   Series.      Edited  by  G.   N. 

Prothero,  M.  A.,  Fellow  of  King's  College 

and  University  Lecturer  in  History. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 
1765-1865. 

By  Edward  Channisg,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  Harvard  University.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $150  net. 


THE  RULES  OF  GOLF. 

Being  the  St.  Andrew's  Rule*  for  th>-  Game, 
,    Codified  and    Annotated. 

By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  C  B..  F.  R.  S..  and  W. 
Rutherford,  Honorary  Secretary  St.  George's 
Golf  Club.  i8mo,  cloth,  75  cents  ;  or  in  paper 
cover,  50  cents. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO, 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


THE 


ARGON  AU  T. 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Mansfield's  taste  and  talent 
lean  so  much  to  the  depicting  of  agony.  He  likes 
the  luxury  of  woe  and  delights  in  representing  the 
soul's  sufferings.  He  does  it  realistically,  working 
from  the  heart  and  brain  outward,  but  a  little  of 
such  agony,  scraped  thin  over  a  whole  season,  is 
enough  for  most  people.  A  few  performances  of 
"  The  Scarlet  Letter  "  would  have  answered  with- 
out "  Rodion  the  Student,"  or  a  few  performances 
of  "Rodion"  would  have  done  without  "The 
Scarlet  Letter." 

"  Crime  and  Punishment  "  is  a  great  book  with- 
out dramatic  possibilities.  Its  greatness  is  not  the 
greatness  that  fits  it  for  the  stage.  It  is  a  book  of 
the  mind,  not  of  the  emotions.  It  is  a  minute  and 
detailed  study  of  the  evolution  of  an  idea  in  an  over- 
wrought brain.  Though  it  is  horrible,  it  is  not 
morbid,  because  it  is  dominated  by  the  cold  and 
serene  realism  of  the  Russian  writers.  There  is 
no  feeling  shown  ;  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  truth  for 
effect.  In  the  overwhelming  ugliness  of  the  tale, 
there  is  no  attempt  to  over-color  or  exaggerate. 
Even  the  murder  of  the  two  women  is  told  with  a 
calmly  stoical  adherence  to  bare  fact  and  cold  detail 
that,  stripping  it  of  cheap  ghastliness,  intensifies  its 
terrors.  The  idiot,  entering  quietly  from  another 
room,  surprises  the  assassin  at  his  work.  There  is 
no  screaming  and  no  struggle.  Only,  as  she  sees 
his  purpose  in  his  eyes,  she  lifts  one  arm  with  the 
instinctive  protest  of  an  animal  and  holds  it  over 
her  head,  looking  at  him  with  helpless  fear. 

The  tremendous  drama  of  the  story,  slowly  un- 
winding its  gloomy  length  through  page  after 
page  of  augmenting  horror,  has  struck  the  play- 
wright as  being  tragic  enough  for  stage  adaptation. 
In  this  he  has  made  a  mistake  which  a  writer  of 
theatrical  experience  never  should  have  made.  It 
was  all  mental,  not  stage  drama.  It  was  the  drama 
of  a  thought's  growth,  not  the  drama  of  action  and 
emotion.  From  the  moment  when  the  student 
conceives  the  idea  of  the  murder,  on  through  his 
gradual  acceptance  of  that  idea,  his  acquiescence 
in  it,  its  final  entire  possession  of  him,  till  it  holds 
him  in  its  grasp,  the  story  is  nothing  but  a  minute 
psychological  study. 

Noble  passages  in  the  book,  scenes  replete  with 
a  passionate  human  sympathy  with  those  who  have 
sinned  and  suffered,  have  captivated  the  play- 
wright and  have  been  dragged  in  and  colored  up 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  star-play  and  the 
audience,  which  star  and  dramatist  will  persist  in 
regarding  as  a  collective  assembly  of  idiots. 
There  is  a  strange  scene  in  the  book  where  Sonia 
and  Rodion  read  together  the  story  of  the  Mag- 
dalen. Nobody  would  allow  its  appearance  on  the 
stage  as  it  was  written,  not  because  it  is  in  any  way 
offensive,  but  because  it  is  too  fine  for  the  stage. 
It  comes  in  hashed  up  to  command  that  human 
sympathy  which  players  and  playwrights  are  so 
fond  of  talking  about  and  so  rarely  understand. 
The  murderer  and  the  Magdalen  read  the  story  of 
the"  possibility  of  redemption.  Both  are  of  the 
world's  elect  and  yet  have  sinned  irrevocably. 
Drama,  contrast,  moral  lesson,  are  ignored.  A 
true  scene  is  truly  depicted,  and  the  effect  is 
sedately  impressive. 

Mr.  Meltzer  and  the  French  gentlemen  from 
whom  he  borrowed  help  are  gayly  oblivious  to  the 
laws  of  truth  and  reality.  They  wanted  to  make  a 
play  for  a  star — how  much  good  dramatic  material 
has  been  ruined  that  way  I  First  they  studied  the 
talents  of  the  star.  Then  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  that  craving  for  having  its  human  sympa- 
thies excited  that  is  the  popular  tradition  about  an 
audience.  Then  they  made  a  play.  A  little  touch- 
ing up  here  and  there  made  Sonia  a  stage-creature 
and  utterly  obliterated  her  tragic  importance.  The 
interest  of  the  audience  had  to  be  focused  upon 
Rodion.  To  do  this,  Sonia  is  given  a  regular 
Bowery  scene  with  the  wicked  usurer,  in  which  she 
offers  to  sell  him  her  dead  mother's  last  gift  of  a 
gold  locket,  and  proudly  repulses  the  offer  of  a 
wealthy  admirer.  Rodion  overhears  this  conversa- 
tion. His  last  scruples  as  to  the  sin  of  killing  the 
usurer  vanish,  and,  armed  with  a  pick-axe,  he  goes 
into  the  old  man's  rooms  and  crushes  in  his  skull. 

After  this  comes  the  awakening  of  the  conscience 
that  the  student  had  never  calculated  upon.  But 
in  a  play  one  can  not  have  the  workings  of  involved 
mental  processes  set  out  clearly  before  one  as  they 
are  set  out  in  a  book.  Rodion's  conscience  works 
in  jerks.  It  is  an  episodical  conscience.  It  seems 
also  to  affect  his  physical  well-being  in  an  unusual 
manner.  He  shakes  as  they  shake  in  parts  of 
New  Jersey  where  malaria  is  worse  than  it  is  any- 
where else  in  the  country.  It  is  wonderful  that 
Rodion  does  not  shake  himself  out  of  his  clothes. 
H::    legs  become  stiffened,  and  he  drags  the  left 


one  in  a  way  that  would  surprise  Henry  Irving. 
Mr.  Mansfied  is  an  artist  in  Beau  Brummell  and 
Baron  Chevrial.  In  Rodion,  he  is  melodramatic, 
untruthful,  and  exaggerated.  It  is  as  if  the  false- 
ness of  the  play  affected  him  and  made  him  false 
in  sympathy.  The  whole  piece  is  disjointed, 
clumsy,  and  clap-trap,  and,  worse  than  this,  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  affected,  untruthful,  and  forced. 

Apart  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  book  for 
dramatic  purposes,  such  a  play  as  might  have  been 
made  has  been  ruined  by  the  forced  prominence 
given  to  the  leading  part.  Mr.  Meltzer  arranged 
"Rodion  the  Student"  for  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
thereby  spoiled  what  merit  was  in  it.  The  first  act 
of  the  play  is  capital.  There  is  movement  and 
picturesqueness.  The  scene  in  the  wine-shop,  with 
the  knots  of  students  at  the  tables,  the  fragments 
of  conversation,  the  harsh  word  or  coarse  comment 
thrown  into  the  talk  by  the  hostess  from  her  station 
in  the  bar,  the  bustling  jollity  and  rough  jests  of 
the  kindly  servant-maid — all  make  up  an  ensemble 
that  has  that  power  of  evoking  interest  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  opening  of  play  or  novel. 

But  as  soon  as  the  star  begins  to  rise,  all  the 
satellites  vanish.  Before  it  is  well  into  the  second 
act,  everybody  but  Rodion  has  been  cut  down  to 
nothing,  and  Rodion  is  left  monarch  of  all  he  sur- 
veys. From  that  on  we  watch  him  in  various 
stages  of  gloom  and  despair.  It  is  dreadful  to 
have  to  say  such  things  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  but  be- 
fore the  play  is  up  we  are  tired  of  his  pallid  counte- 
nance and  his  stiff  left  leg,  and  his  unspeakable, 
unutterable,  ineradicable  anguish.  Really,  if  the 
truth  were  told,  most  people  would  say  that  they 
thought  Johnstone  Bennett  carried  off  the  honors 
of  the  evening.  She  was  such  a  relief,  with  her 
bluff,  normal,  every-day  good  nature.  Beside,  she 
did  not  languish  under  a  weight  of  sin  like  every- 
body else.  She  was  a  mere  healthy,  fat,  easy-going 
inn  servant,  but  she  was  very  enlivening.  The 
way,  alone,  that  she  opened  the  Dutch  stove  and 
warmed  her  feet  in  it  was  cheering  ;  it  suggested 
such  a  clear  conscience  and  tranquil  poise  of  mind. 

The  fourth  act  is  mostly  dumb  show  and  mono- 
logue. It  is  all  Mansfield  agonizing,  with  a  touch 
of  Harkins  thrown  in  to  keep  things  going.  Mr. 
Mansfield  never  was  allowed  one  moment's  respite 
from  his  horror  and  his  pain  ;  but  his  mother  and 
a  police  spy  were  permitted  to  appear  upon  the 
scene  to  divert  the  channel  of  his  sufferings.  And 
when  they  both  left  the  stage,  he  suffered  on 
strenuously,  remorselessly,  determinedly.  He  saw 
ghostly  figures  and  heard  ghostly  footsteps.  He 
heard  a  cuckoo-clock,  and  that  gave  him  a  dreadful 
shock  and  caused  him  to  act  the  murder  all  over  in 
dumb  show.  When,  in  the  fifth  act,  he  finally  de- 
termined to  kill  himself,  it  was  a  distinct  relief. 
Even  Sonia  must  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of  such 
a  depressing  person. 

Mr.  Mansfield  is  too  much  of  an  artist  to  waste 
more  time  on  this  sort  of  stuff.  He  also  ought  to 
be  too  much  of  an  artist  to  require  his  own  char- 
acter to  dominate  a  play  so  completely  as  to  rob 
every  other  figure  in-  the  piece  of  interest  and 
prominence.  This  is  carrying  the  star  system  a 
little  too  far.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  drama  so 
openly  focused  upon  one  single  figure  as  "  Rodion 
the  Student  "  is  upon  its  hero.  This  is  very  injuri- 
ous to  the  piece,  as  no  play,  however  well  done,  is 
interesting  without  a  well-defined  thread  of  story 
holding  it  together.  Sonia,  the  mother,  the  police 
spy,  made  more  prominent,  more  closely  knit  into 
the  main  story,  might  have  kept  "  Rodion  the 
Student "  alive  for  a  season  or  two  longer.  Makers 
of  dramas,  especially  those  who  write  about  them, 
ought  to  remember  that  "  that  human  sympathy  " 
they  are  so  fond  of  talking  about  wants  a  story  to 
expend  itself  upon.  Five  acts  of  one  man's  agony 
is  a  bore,  even  though  that  man  be  the  best  actor 
of  his  class  in  the  country. 


The  Theatre  Hat. 
[The   Ohio    legislature    has   passed   a   law    forbidding 
women  to  wear  large  hats  at  the  theatres  of  Cincinnati.— 
Press  Dispatch.] 

Happy,  happy  Cincinnati  !  this,  indeed,  is  gleeful  news 
That  we  lately  in  the  papers  have  been  able  to  peruse  : 
Thai  you've  risen   in   your  anger — whilst   poor  we  have 

only  fumed — 
And  the  cart-wheel  hat  of  fashion  in  your  theatres  have 

doomed. 

Yes,  henceforward,  as  we  gather,  when   you  go  to  see  a 

play, 
No  vast  disk  of  straw  or  velvet  will   be  Happing  in  your 

way  ; 
No  outrageous   tufts  of  feathers,  and  no  Brobdingnagian 

bows 
In  your  eyes  will  now  be  bobbing,  or  embarrassing  your 

nose  ! 

The  bold   actions   of  the  hero  will   no  more   for  you  be 

blurr'd 
By  a  nodding  bunch  of  grasses  or  a  wired   and  wobbly 

bird; 
And  you  will  not  have,  henceforward,  for  the  heroine  to 

hunt 
Through  a  crowded  bed  of  flowers  on  the  lady's  head  in 

front  !— London  Truth. 


Base-Ball  for  Charity. 

A  game  of  base-ball  between  nines  from  the 
University  Club  and  the  University  of  California 
will  be  played  at  Central  Park  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon. The  game  will  be  played  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Ladies'  Auxiliary  of  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
library.  The  social  prominence  of  the  players,  as 
well  as  the  excellent  object  to  be  benefited  by  the 
charity,  has  already  insured  a  large  attendance, 
and  an  interesting  game  is  expected.  The  two 
nines  are  composed  as  follows  : 

University  Club — Mr.  Vanderlyn  Stow,  manager ; 
Mr.  Alfred  Cohen,  captain  ;  Mr.  WUliam  Magee,  Mr. 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Lieutenant  W. 
R.  Smedburg,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  George  Greenwood,  Mr. 
Joseph  Tobin,  Mr.  Lawson  Adams,  Mr.  Fred  P.  Howard, 
Mr.  Harry  Knowles,  and  Mr.  Milton  Latham. 

University  of  California  —  Mr.  Bernard  Miller, 
manager;  Mr.  Johnson,  captain;  Mr.  Wheeler,  Mr. 
Martin,  Mr.  Henessey,  Mr.  McClaren,  Mr.  Elston,  Mr. 
Proctor,  Mr.  Hoag,  and  Mr.  Giddins. 

Game  will  be  called  at  two  o'clock  sharp. 


There  is  no  more  delightful  way  to  spend  Sun- 
day than  to  make  an  excursion  to  El  Campo.  The 
handsome  steamer  Ukiak  makes  four  trips  there 
and  back  every  Sunday,  and  music,  dancing,  row- 
ing, fishing,  and  other  amusements  make  the  day 
pass  delightfully. 


—  NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAY,  BETTER 
hairdressing  than  I  do  for  25c.  is  impossible. 
Lederer,  in  Stockton  Street. 


Y.  M.  C.  A.  AUDITORIUM. 

Corner  Mason  and  Ellis  Street. 


Wednesday  Evening,  April  29th,  at  8:15, 

FIRST     H.  IE  O  I  T  -A-  3Li 

—  GIVEN    by  — 

PEARL   LADD, 

The  Wonderful  Child  Pianist. 


Admission,  SO  cts.  and  SI. 00.  No  reserved 
seats.  Tickets  on  sale  at  the  principal  music  stores  and 
at  the  Auditorium  on  the  evening  of  the  concert. 

GOLDEN    GATE    HALL, 

April  30th.  at  8:15  P.  Bf. 

A  CONCERT  will  be  given  to  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr  prior  to  her  departure  for  England.  The  following 
artists  will  assist:  Miss  S.  Newland,  Mr.  W.  E.  Each- 
eller,  Mr.  Desmond,  the  San  Francisco  Quartet,  a  Double 
Quartet  from  the  Loring  Club,  Mr.  Beel,  Mr.  Josephs, 
and  Mr.  Jaulus. 

Tickets  (including  Reserved  Seat) 50  cents 

Now  to  be  had  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

May  6th,  7t]>,  8th,  and  9th,  1896. 

PACIFIC    KENNEL    CLUB'S 

FIFTH  ANNUA!. 

BENCH   SHOW. 

Admission,  50  cents.     Children,  25  cents. 

Office,  628  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.    For  sale  by 

HACK  &  00.,  9  and  11  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 
GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  m^SST 

IN  AIX  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F. 


April  27,  1S96. 
TIVOLI    OPERA   HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 
Last  Nights  of  the  Brilliant  Spectacular  Extravaganza, 

-»:-    IB31iTT3E     bearu    -:- 

Last  Times  of  the  Pretty  Ballets,  the  Novel  Specialties, 
the  Coster-Song  Medley,  the  Medley  of  Negro  Airs,  the 
Beautiful  Scenic  Pictures,  the  Gorgeous  Electrical  Dis- 
play, the  Wondrous  Rays  of  Light  Dances. 

Next  Opera CHOI  US  OF  NOKMANDT 

In  Preparation ...UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co (Incorporated).  ,  .Proprietors 

Monday  Next,  Third  and  Last  Week  of 

-:-    RICHARD     MANSFIELD    -:- 

And  His  New  York  Gairick  Theatre  Stock  Company. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Saturday  Evenings,  "  A  Paris- 
ian Romance."  Wednesday  Evening,  "The  Story  of 
Rodion,  the  Student."  Thursday  Evening,  "  Beau 
Brummell."  Friday  Evening  (only  performance),  *'  The 
Scarlet  Letter."     Saturday  Matine'e,  '"  Prince  Karl." 

Monday,  May  4th— EDDIE  FOY  in  The  Strange 
Adventurer  of  Miss  Brown. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

A  Great    Big   Hit  1     Next   Week,   Monday,    April    27th, 

Second  and  Last  Week  of 

->        ROLAND     REED        -:- 

THE     POIiITICIAW 

Monday,  May  4th  —  PRIMROSE  &  WEST'S 
MINSTRELS. 

THE  AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlod  &  Co  —  Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing  Monday,  April  27th.     Every  Evening  In- 
cluding Sunday.  Two  Matinees,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

PROF.    D.    M.    BRISTOL'S 

EQUES-CURRICULUM 

The  Finest  School  of  Educated  Horses  in  the-World. 
A  Most  Astonishing  and  Wonderful  Exhibition. 
Reserved  Seats,  15c,  25c,  and  50c.     Children  at  Mati- 
nees, 10  cents. 

Mokosco-s    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Managhf 

To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last  Performances  of 

-:-    SPECIAL     DELIVERY-:- 

Monday  Evening,  April  27th, 

-:-    IiADY     IjIIj    -:- 
COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.  Gottlod  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

SIX  GRAND   PERFORMANCES. 

Beginning  Monday  Evening,  April  27th  ;  Tuesday  Even- 
ing, April  28th  ;  Thursday  Evening.  April  30th  ;  Friday 
Evening,  May  1st ;  Saturday  Matinee,  May  2d;  Sun- 
day Evening,  May  3d. 

Introducing  here  for  the  First  Time, 

-:-        I=L  X  ~\7"  iLRDE        -:- 

The  Great  Spanish  Violinist,  Assisted  by 

M.   AIME    LACHAUME,    the   Pianist;    MR. 

WM.  H.  KEITH,   Baritone.     Grand  Orchestra 

of  forty  selected  musicians.     Mr.  H.   J.  Stewart, .Con- 

ductor.    John  Marquardt,  Concert  Master. 

Prices— 50  cts,  75  cts,  SI. 00,  SI. 50  and  S2. OO 

Note — At  the  Thursday  evening  concert,  by  request, 

Mr.  Donald  De  V.  Graham  will  be  the  vocal  soloist. 


EL  CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 

Now  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 

Music,  Dancing,  Bowling:,  Boating,  Fish- 
ing, and  other  amusements.  Refreshments 
at  city  prices.  Fare,  round  trip,  25  cents; 
children,  15  cents,  including  admission  to 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  UKIAH  will  leave  Tiburon 
Ferry  10:30  A  M.,  12:10,  2:00,  and  4:00 
P.  M.  Returning,  leave  El  Campo  11:15 
A.  M.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

Your  jobber  can  always  get  it  —  he  may  not 
make    so    much  money    on    it  —  promptly. 

Your  jobber  may  not  be  ours  ;  he  can  buy  of 
ours  ;    so    can   you. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a  sheet  guaranteed. 
Return  to  jobber,  at  jobber's  expense,  for  any 
defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


April  27,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mansfield's  Last  Week. 

Richard  Mansfield  and  his  New  York  Garrick 
Theatre  Stock  Company  begin  their  third  and  last 
week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday  night 
with  "  A  Parisian  Romance,"  in  which  Mr.  Mans- 
field appears  as  the  Baron  Chevrial.  It  was  in  this 
rdle  that  he  made  his  first  great  hit  as  a  character 
actor.  The  baron  was  one  of  the  minor  personages 
of  the  play,  but  Mr.  Mansfield's  wonderful  imper- 
sonation of  the  old  roui  made  it  the  most  prominent 
in  the  cast,  and  it  remains  his  greatest  creation. 
"  A  Parisian  Romance  "  will  be  repeated  on  Tues- 
day and  Saturday  evenings. 

"  The  Story  of  Rodion,  the  Student,"  will  be 
given  again  on  Wednesday  night,  "  Beau  Brum- 
mell  "  will  be  seen  on  Thursday,  and  "  The  Scar- 
let Letter  "will  be  given  its  only  presentation  of 
this  season  on  Friday.  The  Saturday  matinee  wili 
be  devoted  to  "  Prince  Karl." 


Last  Nights  of  "Blue  Beard." 
"  Blue  Beard  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  The  spectacle  has  been  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  ever  produced  there,  comparing 
favorably  in  many  respects  with  those  given  at  the 
higher-priced  theatres,  and  the  "second  edition" 
now  being  presented  is  even  more  popular  than 
the  first.  One  of  its  distinctive  features  is  the 
medley  of  coster  songs  in  the  third  act.  Some  of 
them  have  been  heard  before,  but  Chevalier's  pres- 
ence in  New  York  has  given  them  a  new  vogue, 
and  the  Tivoli  is  consequently  well  to  the  fore  in 
popularizing  them.  The  new  dance  of  the  De 
Fillippis,  "  Apres  le  Bat."  and  new  specialties  by 
Gilbert  and  Goldie  are  also  prominent  in  the  enter- 
tainment. 

Planquette's  pretty  opera,  "  The  Chimes  of  Nor- 
mandy," is  to  follow  "  Blue  Beard,"  and  then  come 
Dellinger's  "  Lorraine  "  and  the  musical  version  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 


Roland  Reed  in  "The  Politician." 
The  r61e  of  Colonel  Josiah  Limber  in  "The 
Politician,"  now  being  presented  at  the  California 
Theatre,  affords  free  scope  for  Roland  Reed's  pe- 
culiar abilities  as  a  comedian.  It  presents,  in 
slightly  caricatured  form,  a  distinctly  American 
type,  the  man  whose  long  career  in  petty  politics 
has  made  him  fertile  in  expedient,  and  reduced 
his  moral  sense  to  a  mere  rudimentary  condition  ; 
and  yet  he  retains  the  same  magnetic  quality  that 
endeared  Colonel  Sellers  to  the  play-going  public. 
The  play  sets  forth  his  scheming  to  elect  a  retired 
business  man  to  Congress,  a  plan  that  meets  with 
failure,  but,  by  way  of  compensation,  in  the  end 
the  politician  wins  the  hand  of  a  twentieth-century 
woman  —  played  in  striking  costumes  by  Miss 
Isadore  Rush. 

"The  Politician"  will  be  continued  all  next 
week,  and  on  Monday,  May  4th.  Primrose  & 
West's  Minstrels  will  begin  an  engagement  at  this 

theatre. 

♦ 

Congreve  by  Student  Amateurs. 
Congreve's  comedy,  "Love  for  Love,"  will  be 
performed  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Satur- 
day evening,  May  2d,  by  a  company  of  amateurs 
from  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley. 
The  old  comedy  has  been  revised  for  modern  pre- 
sentation by  Professor  L.  Dupont  Syle,  and  the 
prologue  and  epilogue  by  Isaac  Flagg.  In  this 
form  it  was  performed  in  Berkeley  last  week,  and 
the  attendant  success  was  so  great  that  this  second 
presentation  in  a  San  Francisco  theatre  was  de- 
cided on  at  once.  The  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ment will  go  to  the  fund  for  the  English  Depart- 
ment Library. 


Remarkable  Trained  Horses. 

Professor  D.  M.  Bristol's  Eques-Curriculum  be- 
gins a  week's  engagement  at  the  Auditorium  on 
Monday  evening.  This  is  an  entertainment  given 
by  thirty  trained  horses,  mules,  and  ponies,  and  it 
is  said  to  be  remarkable  in  many  of  the  feats  pre- 
sented. In  the  opening  part,  the  animals  form 
themselves  into  a  school  and  perform  various  diffi- 
cult tasks  assigned  them.  One  of  the  horses, 
Sultan,  a  handsome,  high-spirited  animal,  tells  the 
time  of  day  and  works  sums  in  arithmetic,  and  the 
next  most  important  scholar  is  Denver,  a  philo- 
sophic mule  and  the  comedian  of  the  troupe.  In 
the  second  part,  feats  of  skill  are  performed,  in- 
cluding tight-rope  walking  by  a  diminutive  donkey 
named  Dynamite.  The  entertainment  concludes 
with  a  military  drill  in  which  all  the  animals  partici- 
pate. 

There  will  be  performances  every  evening  dur- 
ing the  week  and  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. _ 

An  Austrian  Military  Drama. 

The  "post-office  play"  at  Morosco's  Grand 
Opera  House,  "  Special  Delivery,"  has  more  than 
satisfied  the  audiences  there,  the  scene  in  the  de- 
livery department  of  the  New  York  post-office, 
with  its  many  songs  and  specialties  by  the  members 
of  the  company,  affording  much  amusement.  The 
draw-bridge  scene  in  the  fourth  act  is  also  much 
applauded.  "  Special  Delivery  "  will  be  continued 
through  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday  Miss  Lisle  Leigh  will  appear  in  the 


title-rdle  of  the  Austrian  military  play,  "  Lady 
Lil,"  which  Lillian  Lewis  first  produced  in  this 
country.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Bohemia  during  the 
Prussian  invasion  of  1866,  and  one  act  shows  the 
bombardment  of  the  Boehmish  Truban  by  moon- 
light. The  third  and  fourth  acts  take  place  behind 
the  scenes  in  a  circus,  with  a  view  of  the  menag- 
erie, and  one  exciting  incident  here  is  an  attack  by 
a  tiger.  The  cast  of  characters  will  be  as  follows  : 
Colomba,  Lisle  Leigh  ;  Ada,  Julia  Blanc ;  Marie, 
Florence  Thropp ;  Colonel  Severin  de  Rohan,  Darrell 
Vinton ;  Major  Hassan,  Fred  Butler ;  Buryau,  Frank 
Hatch ;  Israel  Bolossy,  Charles  \V.  Swain ;  General 
Brezena,  J.  Harry  Benrimo  ;  Lieutenant  O'Kala,  Edward 
Browning ;  Vidocq,  Hugh  Ward ;  Corporal  Johann, 
Clement  Hopkins;  Luigi,  E.  J.  Holden  ;  Buda,  Eugene 
Moore ;  Yelinek,  George  Nicholls  ;  Harlek,  Fred  Fair- 
banks ;  First  Nun,  Fanny  Warren  ;  Second  Nun,  Helen 
Hathaway. 

Notes. 
There  are  seventy-one  persons   in    Primrose   & 
West's  Minstrel  Company. 

Eddie  Foy  is  to  star  next  season  in  a  comedy  in 
which  the  X-ray  is  an  important  factor. 

John  Drew's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  will 
come  in  June.  He  will  present  his  new  comedy, 
"  The  Squire  of  Dames,"  during  his  stay. 

Edwin  Stevens,  who  began  his  theatrical  career 
at  the  Tivoli,  is  now  in  the  Augustin  Daly  Com- 
pany, and  will  be  seen  as  General  Suvatscheff  in 
"The  Countess  Gucki"  when  they  come  to  the 
Baldwin. 

Robert  Mantell  will  be  seen  at  the  California 
Theatre  next  month.  During  his  engagement  he 
will  present  an  entirely  new  play,  in  addition  to 
"  Moubars,"  "The  Face  in  the  Moonlight,"  and 
"  The  Corsican  Brothers." 

The  Empire  Stock  Company,  from  New  York, 
will  begin  an  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  on  July 
27th.  The  opening  play  will  be  "  Bohemia,"  the 
dramatization  of  Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boheme," 
which  reached  its  fiftieth  representation  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago. 

Maxine  Elliott,  the  present  prize-beauty  of  the 
Augustin  Daly  Company,  has  signed  an  engage- 
ment to  play  leading  roles  with  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany next  season.  It  is  hinted  in  the  East  that  she 
has  done  this  in  order  to  secure  a  legal  residence  in 
the  West  and  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband. 

Irene  Perry  has  just  secured  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  Al.  Weber,  formerly  of  the  piano  firm, 
and  already  there  are  rumors  of  her  forthcoming 
marriage  to  Lowell  Brown,  a  wealthy  young  man 
who,  it  is  said,  has  been  in  the  audience  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre  every  night  since  Miss  Perry's 
engagement  there  began. 

Primrose  &  West's  Minstrel  Company,  which 
will  succeed  Roland  Reed  at  the  California  Theatre, 
week  after  next,  is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations 
of  its  kind.  The  proprietors  celebrated  their 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  minstrels,  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  New  York,  and  the  fruits  of  their  long  ex- 
perience are  apparent  in  the  elaborate  scale  on 
which  the  entertainment  is  organized.  Among  the 
noted  performers  in  the  company  are  Alex.  Cam- 
eron, George  Wilson,  James  Wall,  A.  W.  Hulme, 
W.  H.  Windom,  and  the  boy-singer,  Master  Eddie. 

Eddie  Foy  is  to  follow  Richard  Mansfield  at  the 
Baldwin.  The  play  in  which  he  appears  is  "  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  which  resem- 
bles "  Charley's  Aunt,"  in  that  the  principal  man 
has  to  disguise  himself  in  female  apparel,  and 
thereby  gets  himself  and  his  friends  into  a  peck  of 
trouble.  In  this  disguise  he  becomes  an  inmate 
of  a  girls'  school,  and,  as  they  discover  the  de- 
ception at  once,  but  do  not  let  him  know  it,  the 
situations  are  very  amusing.  "The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Miss  Brown "  has  had  a  long  run  in 
London. 


sides  required,  and  has  been  made  to  feel  the  importance 
of  his  position  by  the  confidence  and  reliance  shown, 
then  his  own  interests  will  be  so  at  stake  that  his  steps 
will  follow  where  his  heart  takes  him.  Men  are  inclined 
to  stop  where  they  feel  they  are  of  some  good  ;  and, 
although  their  hearts  are  big,  they  are  content  with  a 
little,  and  love  with  love  where  they  get  it. 

Complimenting  again  your  exceptionally  high -class 
paper,  I  am,  sincerely  yours.  Mhb.  . 

Corporal  Punishment  for  Wife-Beaters. 

Alameda,  April  20,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  January,  1S95,  the  senate 
and  assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York  enacted  a  law  to 
amend  its  penal  code,  whereby  wife-beaters  might  be  sub- 
jected to  corporal  punishment  ;  this  act  to  take  im- 
mediate effect.     This  sounds  well. 

Moses's  law  was  forty-nine  stripes  save  one.  This  was 
at  a  time  in  the  world's  history  when  it  was  not  possible 
to  have  stone  walls  and  iron  gates  for  the  incarceration  of 
criminals.  Therefore,  they  must  needs  expedite  the  mat- 
ter by  the  infliction  of  corporal  punishment  at  once,  and 
have  done  with  the  expense.  If  a  thing  thousands  of 
years  ago  answered  a  good  purpose,  why  supercede  it 
with  a  more  expensive  method  1  To  allow  a  man 
to  iie  in  sullen  idleness  in  a  costly  mansion  with 
his  food  and  raiment  provided  htm  by  the  State, 
is  too  much  of  a  luxury,  and  no  great  punishment 
for  a  brutish  wife-beater.  A  dog-wheel,  with  eight  hours' 
heavy  treading,  two  modest  meals  of  bread  and  milk,  or, 
better,  one  meal  of  beans,  with  bread  and  meat,  might  be 
a  good  discipline  ;  but  a  thorough  thrashing  would  get 
up  a  healthier  re-action  for  this  class  of  criminals.  A 
lash  made  of  tent-canvas  strips,  an  inch  wide,  well  wetted 
in  ice-water,  would  be  capital !  Aaron  Bachelor. 


Some  Appreciative  Subscribers. 
Tucson,  Pima  County,  A.  T.,  April  13,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :    Inclosed  find  money-order,  for 
which  please  send  me  the  Argonaut,  the  foremost  publica- 
tion of  them  all.         Admiringly,  J.  S.  Reddoch. 


North  Yakima,  Wash.,  April  14,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:    I  have  read  the  Argonaut  for 
many  years  and  in  different  countries.     I  think  it  wears 
better  than  any  journal  I  have  known.     I  wish  not  more, 
but  continued  trenchancy  and  grace  to  your  pen. 

William  Ker. 

Mosher  &  McDonald, 

Wholesale  Lumber  and  Shingles, 

Timber  Lands  and  Logs. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  11,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  find  check  for  four  dol- 
lars, in  payment  of  ensuing  year's   subscription   to  the 
Argonaut.     I  can  conscientiously  say  that  the  Argonaut 
has  become  in  this  household  a  positive  necessity. 

Yours  truly,         W.  A.  McDonald. 


U.  H.  Dudley  &  Co.,  Brokers, 
Cor.  Hudson  and  Duane  Streets, 
New  York,  April  17,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  editorials  on  the  Cuban 
question  and  modern  journalism  are  highly  appreciated 
after  one   has   attempted   to   wade  through   columns   of 
"  mire  "  while  searching  for  useful  information. 
Change  the  Argonaut  from  weekly  to  daily. 

B.  F.  Stone. 

Are  We  an  Anglo-Saxon  Nation? 

Detroit,  April  11,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  see  in  your  article  on  Cuba,  in 
the  Argonaut  of  April  6th,  you  assert  that  we  are  an 
Anglo-Saxon  nation.  Will  you  kindly  explain  what  you 
mean  by  "  Anglo-Saxon  "  ?  I  had  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  only  pure  Anglo-Saxons  left  in  this  country 
were  the  Crackers,  who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  certain 
portions  of  the  South.     Very  respectfully, 

George  E.  Miller, 
A  Pennsylvania  Dutchman. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  European  Mother  on  the  Chastity  Question. 
21,  Rue  de  la  Justice, 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  April  4,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Your  good  paper  —  in  fact, 
superior  paper— has  given  me  weekly  pleasure  by  reading 
it  for  several  years,  and  very  many  times  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  send  a  few  words  of  comment,  but  have  re- 
frained, fearing  my  sentiments  might  be  thought  too 
European.  But  the  article  signed  "  Mother,"  in  the 
Argonaut  of  March  9th,  has  amused  and  struck  me  as 
remarkable  to  such  an  extent  that  I  must  put  to  you  the 
question  I  can  not  solve. 

Why  do  we  European  mothers  abhor  giving  our  girls 
as  husbands  inexperienced  men,  and  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  the  chosen  man  not  having  had  any  further  knowledge 
of  the  making  up  of  life  than  the  girl? 

Our  highest  ideal  of  wedlock  is  the  girl  having  been 
kept  from  any  and  all  circumstances  that  might  awake 
in  her  mind  the  thought  that  evil  could  exist.  She  must 
neither  know  of  it  by  sight  or  hearing,  confiding  in  every 
one  around  her  and  never  having  been  alone,  but  shielded 
from  any  and  every  indication  of  evil.  The  man,  on  the 
contrary,  brought  up  to  feel  himself  a  soldier,  must  guide 
and  guard  and  know  how  to  protect  his  all-confiding 
treasure,  the  woman  who  looks  to  him  for  superior 
strength,  and  must  be  able  by  his  experience  to  give 
entire  protection  on  all  sides.  Now  how  could  he  do 
this  were  he  to  have  had  no  more  experience  than  the  girl  ? 

It  is  a  proved  fact  to  me  that  men  become  tired  of  their 
wives  when  those  wives  become  indifferent  to  protection 
and  confidence,  when  they  feel  that  in  no  way  do  they 
need  a  husband's  guidance,  but  are  quite  man's  equal. 
What  sort  of  a  man  would  not  thus  tire  ?  But  try  a  hus- 
band on  the  truthful  points  of  ever  feeling  he  must  ad- 
vise, protect,  and  guide  almost  every  thought  of  value. 
Once  he  is  sure  his  knowledge  and  presence  are  on  all 


—  The  crowds  who  daily  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Lurline  Baths,  on  the 
corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets,  in  their  Russian 
bath  annex,  attest  the  popularity  of  the  new  depart- 
ure, and  indorse  the  wisdom  of  the  management. 
The  price  of  admission  has  been  fixed  at  the  very 
low  price  of  50  cents,  and  this  entitles  the  bather  to 
the  privileges  of  the  tank  as  well  as  the  Russian 
bath  with  the  needle  shower.  The  tank  is  filled 
with  fresh  sea-water  every  night. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible,  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Victorien  Sardou 

the  Celebrated  Author 

■writes  of 


m 


MMARIaM 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 
••In  truth,  it  is  perfect,  gives 
health,  drives  away  the  blues, 
is  ol  excellent  quality  and  de- 
licious to  the  taste." 


Mailed  Free,  j _ 

Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and  : 

Portraits 

OP  NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 


Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  ReptltatUm. 

Avoid  Sobstitntlnns.  Ask  for'Vin  Mariani.' 
At  Druggists  anil  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Paris    4)  Bd.  H.u^np.no.    g2  W.  IStilSt.,  !7ew7«l,; 
Lost".'''  .  S39  Olfor.1  SlTrtt. 


Out  of  the  ordinary ! 
A  brand-new  hall  piece. 

Oxidized  silver  coat  -  hooks  and  cande- 
labras  (candles  make  such  a  mellow  light 
for  a  hall).  Shelves  for  hats.  French 
mirror — deep  bevel. 

Polished  oak  or  Old  Flemish. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


People  that  are  always  looking 
out  for  new  things  in  furniture, 
welcome  here ;  we  can  interest 
them  so. 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117-123  Geary  Street     


A  specialty  of  Country  Homes  for  Sale  and 
for  Rent  in 

San  Mateo  and  Menlo  Park  Section. 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Crocker  Building. 

EVANS'  ALE. 


iiiTmrarffiftMiMfiTir  Tit  t  t  ^-^-Ma^.rai^T-ssi 

Looking 
Backward 

to  the  good  old  days  one  wonders  1 
the  colonial  housewife  succeeded  at 
all  without 

SOLD  DUST 

Washing  Powder 

This  famous  preparation  is  one  of 
the  greatest  boons  science  has  ever 
given  woman.  It  has  been  the 
means  of  giving  her  the  leisure  she 
rightfully  deserves.  There  are  thousands  of  thoughtful,  thrifty 
housewives  to-day  who  would  hardly  know  how  to  begin  with- 
out the  aid  of  GOLD  DUST.  Get  a  package  and  look  backward 
to  the  days  of  hard  work.  Sold  everywhere.  Price,  25  cents. 
THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

St.  LrOuis,       Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,     Philadelphia,      San  Frandico. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  27,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  wave  of  morality  seems  to  be  sweeping  over 
Paris.  It  is  time.  Jeanne  Samary,  who  has  not 
been  noted  for  prudishness,  has  just  started  a 
"  Theatre  Blanc,"  or  theatre  for  young  girls.  The 
poor  girls  have  hitherto  had  no  dramatic  temple  in 
Paris  whither  they  could  go.  Sardou  has  also 
astonished  the  Parisians  by  striking  out  some 
coarse  expressions  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the 
citoyennes  in  his  play  of  "  Thermidor "  at  the 
Porte  Saint-Martin  Theatre.  These  expressions  are 
supposed  to  squint  at  the  maternity  of  Fabrienne. 
the  young  religzeuse.  Some  young  ladies  of  high 
position  in  Paris  wrote  to  the  dramatist,  telling  him 
that  these  expressions  prevented  their  parents 
from  allowing  them  to  go  to  the  play,  and  request- 
ing their  excision.  The  dramatist  complied,  and 
now  young  women  can  go  to  see  "  Thermidor." 


Vogue,  which  is  doubtless  an  expert  on  such  mat- 
ters, says  :  "  The  modern  garter  is  a  mere  niching 
of  real  blossoms  matching  the  balayeuse,  or  inside 
flounce  of  all  our  evening  dresses,  and  which  is 
made  of  highly  perfumed  flowers,  with  a  view  of 
our  wafting  with  every  motion  an  intoxicating  scent 
about  us."    This  is  important  if  true. 

At  last  the  day  has  been  fixed  for  the  coronation 
of  the  Czar.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  on 
May  26th.  The  festivities,  however,  begin  on  May 
iSth,  the  emperor's  birthday,  and  last  until  June 
6th,  the  birthday  of  the  empress.  The  full  imperial 
regalia  will  be  taken  with  the  gilt  state  carriages 
from  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  con- 
veyed by  special  trains  to  Moscow.  The  corona- 
tion will  take  place  in  the  Imperial  Palace,  in  the 
Kremlin.  This  famous  structure  contains  seven 
hundred  apartments.  All  of  the  domes,  spires, 
and  cupolas  of  the  many  churches  in  Moscow  are 
being  regilded.  The  city  is  already  filling  up,  all 
of  the  hotels  have  let  all  their  rooms,  and  now  the 
householders  are  letting  rooms  to  the  hotel-keepers 
at  high  prices. 

Among  the  new  fashions  for  men  there  is  a  vast 
number  of  loud  checks  which  show  the  influence 
of  golf  clothes.  The  demand  for  golf  clothes  is 
increasing.  It  is  estimated  that  for  every  man 
who  plays  golf  there  will  be  fifteen  oiher  men 
wearing  golf  clothes  this  summer.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  a  great  many  men  will  learn  golf  as 
soon  as  they  learn  to  wear  the  golf  clothes. 


For  example  :  "When  the  men  trooped  into  the 
black  wainscoted  dining -hall,  they  found  their 
audacious  young  hostess  awaiting  them  in  greater 
and  more  daring  beauty  than  they  had  ever  before 
beheld.  She  wore  knee-breeches  of  white  satin,  a 
pink  satin  coat  embroidered  with  silver  roses,  white 
silk  stockings,  and  shoes  with  great  buckles  of 
brilliants,  revealing  a  leg  so  round  and  strong  and 
delicately  molded,  and  a  foot  so  arched  and  slender 
as  surely  never  before,  they  swore  one  and  all, 
woman  had  bad  to  display.  She  met  them  stand- 
ing jauntily  astride  upon  the  hearth,  her  back  to  the 
fire,  and  she  greeted  each  one  as  he  came  with  some 
pretty  impudence."  The  author  goes  on  to  say  that, 
as  the  young  lady  is  sixteen,  she  decides  that  this 
had  better  be  her  last  fling  in  male  garb,  and.  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  the  reader  must  agree. 
Even  in  these  bloomer  days,  young  ladies  of  qual- 
ity, dressed  in  satin  small-clothes  and  silk  stockings, 
receiving  gentlemen  in  the  drawing-room,  would 

be  rather  startling. 

-•• 

As  the  days  are  approaching  when  people  will  go 
into  the  country  for  the  summer  and  will  return 
with  sunburned  noses  and  the  "  hue  of  health,"  it 
is  interesting  to  know  that  it  is  not  heat  which 
causes  sunburn,  but  "the  penetration  of  reflected 
luminous  rays  to  the  deeper  tissues  beneath  the 
skin."  Maierfamilias  used  to  think  it  a  sign  of 
health  in  her  offspring  (says  James  Payn).  when 
they  returned,  "brown  as  berries,  bless  them!" 
from  their  annual  trip  to  the  country.  The  family 
doctor  knew  better,  and  smiled  professionally  in 
his  sleeve.  A  learned  doctor  has  been  investigating 
sunburn,  and  finds  it  produced  by  penetrating  light- 
rays,  and  not  by  heat  at  all.  The  face  of  the  vic- 
tim he  found  to  be  not  only  swollen,  but  pitted,  and 
at  the  bottom  of  each  pit  the  microscope  disclosed 
to  him  a  freckle  !  This  doctor  says  that  no  protec- 
tion is  so  satisfactory  as  the  use  of  pigments.  This 
is  true.  The  simplest  kinds,  like  vaseline  or  other 
harmless  unguents,  will  tend  to  prevent  sunburn. 


The   passage   of    the   anti-hat  bill   in   Ohio  has 
again  aroused  discussion  on  this  burning  question. 
Such  has  been  the  agitation  that  there  is  no  doubt 
fewer  women  wear  big  hats  and  high  hats  to  the 
theatres.     Most  of   them  wear  small  hats,  and  if 
they   wear  big  hats,    take  them  off.     In  fact,  one 
profound  philosopher  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "  in 
the  theatre  a  woman's  good  breeding  is  in  inverse  i 
proportion  to  the  size  of  her  hat."     But  there  is  | 
another  subject  akin  to  the  hat,  which  is  feelingly  | 
commented  upon  by   Manager   McVicker,   of  Ab- 
bey's Theatre,    New    York.      He    speaks    of  the  i 
aigrette,    "that   fuzzy   thing  so    many   ladies    are  | 
wearing  nowadays."     It  is  almost  invisible  at  first,  I 
and  when  she  seats  herself,  you  do  not  realize  your  i 
plight.     But  the  aigrette  begins  to  dance,  and  bob,  | 
and  flutter,  and  every  time  you  try  to  see  the  stage,  i 
you   see   nothing    but    a    cage-like,    kaleidoscopic  i 
effect.     However,  if  lovely  woman   wears  nothing  I 
worse  than  the  aigrette,  man  will  be  content. 


Again  the  disquieting  rumor  is  running  around 
that  the  tall  silk  hat  is  about  to  disappear.  It 
seems  to  have  begun  this  time  in  London,  where 
people  are  writing  to  the  Times  urging  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York,  to  dis- 
card the  tall  hat.  But  we  do  not  think  the  attempt 
will  succeed.  Ugly  and  cumbersome  as  the  tall 
hat  is.  it  will  always  endure.  It  lengthens  a  short 
man  and  sets  off  a  tall  one.  It  has  been  worn  in 
various  shapes  for  several  centuries,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  worn.  Such  is  the  variety  of  costumes 
worn  nowadays  by  men,  owing  to  the  wide-spread 
rage  for  outdoor  life — golf,  driving,  riding,  ath- 
letics, etc. — there  is  equal  diversity  of  headgear, 
which  can  account  for  the  falling  off  in  the  sales  of 
silk  hats.     But  the  silk  hat  can  not  be  killed. 


In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  London  illus- 
trated weeklies,  there  is  a  flash-light  photo  of  a  * 
banquet  given  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy,  M.  P.,  on  I 
his  retirement  from  the  leadership  of  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  party.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  Anti- 
Parnellite  party  typifies  the  highest  social  swelldom 
in  Great  Britain  ;  but,  none  the  less,  one  would 
imagine  that  in  London  a  banquet  given  to  the 
leader  of  a  political  party  by  politicians  and  other 
public  men  would  conform  to  the  usages  of  polite 
society  in  clothes.  Therefore  the  flash-light  photo 
is  interesting.  There  are  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  figures,  men  and  women,  in  the  picture,  and 
there  is  apparently  only  one  layman  who  is  not  in 
evening  clothes,  an  individual  wearing  a  suit  of 
tweed  dittos.  It  is  true  there  are  a  number  of 
Catholic  priests  in  the  picture,  but  as  they  never 
wear  evening  clothes,  they  do  not  count.  But  on 
the  coii  des  dames,  matters  are  different.  A  careful 
inspection  of  the  picture  fails  to  show  many  women 
in  low-cut  gowns.  In  fact,  the  number  is  small. 
The  majority  of  them  wear  what  would  be  called 
calling  costumes  in  America,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  are  in  shirt  waists.  It  is  evident  that  this 
banquet,  while  it  may  have  been  made  up  of  lead- 
ing men,  was  not  made  up  of  fashionable  women. 


Mrs.  Burnett's  new  novel,  "  A  Lady  of  Quality," 
is  attracting  much  attention.  Miss  Clorinda 
Wildair,  the  heroine,  is  represented  as  a  "young 
woman  of  fashion "  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  very  different 
young  women  of  fashion  were  at  that  time  from  those 
of  ours.  Miss  Clorinda  was  accustomed  to  delight 
her  father's  sporting  and  sometimes  drunken 
guests  r-y  her  dazzling  beauty,  her  racy  conversa- 
*;on,   and   her  repertoire  of   rather   risqui  songs. 


The  costumes  worn  on  the  stage  nowadays  by 
leading  ladies  are  by  no  means  made  of  imitation 
materials.  Some  of  them  are  very  costly.  The 
costume  worn  by  Elsie  de  Wolfe  in  the  third  act  of 
"  Bohemia"  is  of  cloth  of  gold,  the  skirt  open  in 
front  over  a  white  satin  petticoat  silver  embroid- 
ered. The  manager  paid  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  it.  Miss  Allen's  "principal  costume  in 
"  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel  "  cost  eight  hundred 
dollars.  Miss  Allen's  outfit  in  "  John-a-Dreams  " 
was  very  modest,  but  one  of  the  wraps  that  she 
wore  for  a  few  moments  cost  two  hundred  dollars. 
In  "  The  Transit  of  Leo,"  at  Daly's,  the  little  group 
of  ladies  who  are  the  guests  in  the  first  act  cost 
Mr.  Daly  the  snug  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  for 
what  he  considered  appropriate  raiment.  The 
"  extra  ladies,"  who  took  part  in  the  ball-room 
scene  in  "  The  Sporting  Duchess  "  at  the  Academy, 
wore  five  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  ball-gowns. 
One  of  Isabel  Irving's  dresses,  as  Flavia  in  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  cost  six  hundred  dollars,  and 
the  outlay  for  all  the  costumes  of  the  play  amounted 
to  over  four  thousand  dollars. 


Among  the  peculiarities  of  village  "sociables," 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  was  a  "  foot  social," 
at  Sufferin,  N.  Y.  It  was  given  to  pay  off  the  de- 
ficit in  the  salary  of  the  pastor  of  the  Methodist 


church.  The  "  sociable  "  took  place  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  church.  A  curtain  was  placed  at  the 
rear  of  the  hall.  C.  G.  Wiley,  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday-school,  presided,  and  announced  that 
he  would  have  a  "Trilby  auction."  The  young 
women  were  to  thrust  each  a  shapely  foot  from 
under  the  curtain,  and  the  young  men  were  to  bid 
for  them.  The  one  who  made  the  highest  offer 
was  to  have  the  honor  of  escorting  the  owner  of 
the  foot  to  supper.  It  was  not  exactly  a  Trilby  so- 
cial, because  all  the  young  women  wore  shoes. 
The  foot  which  brought  the  highest  bidding  was 
clad  in  an  Oxford  tie,  with  a  silver  buckle,  and  had 
a  black  stocking  above  it,  with  dainty  white  clocks. 
The  bidding  was  quite  spirited,  and  a  young  man 
from  Patterson — who,  it  was  said,  had  been  to  New 
York  city  several  times— raised  it  from  forty  to 
fifty-five  cents.  The  Patterson  young  man  won. 
The  net  receipts  of  the  auction  sale  were  seven  dol- 
lars and  twenty-one  cents. 

Sunday,  the  twelfth  of  April,  was  a  beautiful  day 
in  New  York,  and  it  seemed  to  have  been,  by  tacit 
agreement,  picked  out  as  the  opening  of  the  bicy- 
cle season  there  on  the  boulevard.  Between  ten 
A.  M.  and  one  p.  m.  it  was  estimated  that  there 
were  six  thousand  riders  skimming  over  the  as- 
phalt upon  the  boulevard.  A  Sunday  crowd  is,  of 
course,  not  so  much  up-to-date  in  fashions  as  is  the 
week-day  crowd,  but  one  of  the  most  notable 
things  about  this  bicycle  opening  was  the  fact 
that  while  there  were  many  women  in  bloomers, 
there  were  many  more  women  in  skirts.  In  fact, 
the  number  of  women  wearing  bloomers  is  notably 
diminished  since  last  season.  It  looks  as  if  the 
skirt  were  crowding  the  bloomer  off  the  path. 


An  amateur  circus  was  given  at  Orange,  N.J., 
by  the  Orange  Riding  and  Driving  Club  on  Satur- 
day night,  April  nth.  There  was  the  usual  dis- 
play of  amateur  riding  by  the  men,  but  the  Orange 
society  ladies  did  not  appear  in  the  ring.  Lieu- 
tenant Arthur  von  Leonhardi,  the  director  of  the 
club,  wanted  them  to  appear,  but  they  objected 
and  said  that  they  would  prefer  to  be  mere  lookers- 
on.  In  order  to  diversify  the  programme,  the 
director  decided  to  engage  some  professional 
female  talent,  and  Senorita  Towandes  appeared. 
She  was  an  excellent  rider,  but  she  made  her  ap- 
pearance in  close-fitting  trunks  and  blue  silk  tights, 
which  seemed  to  horrify  the  lady  members  of  the 
club.  They  have  stated  with  much  indignation 
that,  after  having  asked  them  to  appear  in  the  ring 
as  amateur  performers,  it  was  insulting  to  them  to 
have  a  professional  appear,  particularly  in  blue 
silk  tights.  The  result  is  that  the  Orange  Riding 
and  Driving  Club  is  "  all  torn  up." 


"Pearl  top,"  "pearl  glass/* 
"tough  glass,"  "no  smell." 
and  "best  light,"  are  great 
bie  things.  "Macbeth"  in- 
eludes  them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa  . 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
„  ,    __.  .  __   Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Tate  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  W^  W%  ^^  F^ 
Samplemailed.(Namethispaper)r  B^  t  & 
GEEHAKD   MENN1N  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  Wise  Woman 

looks  ahead.     She  is  never  without  a 
supply  of  Cottolene.    The  result  is 
health — without  medicine.     The 
family   is   much    better   off  in 
every    way    since    she    uses 

Cottolene 

Look  for  the  trade-marks-" Cottolene"  and  tteer'i  head  in  cotton-plant  wreath— on  every  tin. 
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Remember! 

You  are  wasting  money 

when  you  buy  cheap  b  nding 

instead  of  the  best 
Remember  there    is    no  "just 
as  good  "when    the    merchant 
urges  something  else  for 
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Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 
Look  for  "  S.  H.  &  M.,"  on  the  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 

we  will. 

Send  for  samples  showing  labels  and  materials, 
to  the  S  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  699.  New  York  City. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

823"  Send  for  Circulars. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M .  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  *orK (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rv.ir-.nn  (Union  National  Bank  < 

k-mcago J  IUinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sanaome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jko.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wausworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst. Cashier. 
Dirfcian—John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DndleyEvans 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital   Paid   Up,   SI, 000, 000;  Assets,    81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


WHICH  CATALOGUEi^oVou? 

Mandolins.    Violins,    Violin    Music, 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
Banjos,  Banjo  Music 
^Cuitars,  Guitar  Music 
-^T~ 1=^  "*    Flutes,  Flute  Music 

Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
C.  C.  STORT,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  m 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Otlur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 


110  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


NEW  YORK 


Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


April  27,  1S96. 
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STORVETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


"  I  would  like  a  place  that  doesn't  require  much 
work,"  a  young  man  is  quoted  in  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion as  saying  to  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  "  Well," 
he  replied,  "  I  know  of  no  place  for  you  but  the 
grave." 

The  late  Frederick  Locker- Lampson  relates  in 
his  autobiographical  "Confidences"  that  his  uncle 
used  to  say  that  "  you  could  not  widen  the  mouth 
of  a  Locker  without  injury  to  his  ears."  One  day 
at  Malta,  this  frank  old  gentleman  asked  a  stranger 
who  had  just  landed  to  take  wine  with  him,  and  ex- 
pressed his  obligation  for  the  favor  by  saying  : 
"Yesterday,  sir,  I  was  the  ugliest  man  in  all 
Malta  ?  " 


will  print  it, ",he  said,  "if  I  give  it  as  coming  from 
you."  "  All  right,"  agreed  Kipling,  "  fire  ahead." 
So  the  young  reporter  got  in  four  mortal  columns 
telling  the  people  of  Australia  how  to  run  their 
country.  "  I  never  read  the  article,"  said  Kipling  ; 
"  but  there  must  have  been  some  amazing  theories 
in  it  from  the  storm  it  raised." 


During  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  Napoleon  the 
Third  gave  orders  that  no  war  correspondents 
should  accompany  the  French  troops,  for  the 
reason  that  "the  effects  of  our  mitrailleuses  will 
be  so  terrible,  and  those  writers  will  make  such  de- 
scriptions of  them,  that  our  battles  will  impress 
people  as  mere  massacres,  and  everybody  will  have 
a  horror  of  them."  A  reporter  of  Le  Figaro, 
Alfred  d'Aunay,  was  so  indignant  at  the  emperor's 
order,  that  he  exclaimed,  "Very  well,  then  ;  we 
shall  not  puff  this  war  I  " 

One  night,  when  the  audience  in  a  "small  town  i 
was  espeeially  bad,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  bored  by  the  j 
small  size  of  the  audience  and  its  stupidity,  re-  : 
solved  to  make  the  most  of  it.  The  play  was  I 
"  Camille."  But  instead  of  speaking  the  lines  as  i 
Dumas  wrote  them,  Sarah  made  up  the  play  as 
she  went  along,  interpolating  such  opinions  as, 
from  minute  to  minute,  she  had  of  the  audience,  j 
She  called  them  unutterable  things,  and  in  a  highly  > 
dramatic  way.  The  innocents  applauded  these  I 
sentiments  vigorously,  upon  which  she  called  them  ; 
something  worse. 

There  is  a  stock  story  of  a  New  Hampshire  man 
who  is  fond  of  telling  thrilling  tales  of  his  deeds  of 
valor  during  the  Civil  War.  "Well,  now,  there's 
one  thing  I  should  really  like  to  know,"  said  one  of  , 
his  neighbors,  after  listening  to  a  particularly  in- 
credible tale  ;  "  I  should  really  like  to  know  how 
many  of  them  gray-coated  fellers  Hiram  did  act- 
ually and  of  a  fact  make  away  with,  and,  as  it  were, 
kill."  "I  don't  know  for  certain,"  spoke  up  an- 
other neighbor  ;  "but  it  appears  to  me  that  when 
you  come  right  down  to  hard-pan.  Hiram  prohably 
killed  just  about  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of 
him  !  " 


While  the  late  James  H.  Beard,  father  of  Dan 
Beard,  the  artist,  was  painting  a  portrait  of  Zachary 
Taylor,  he  said  to  him  :  "  Well,  general,  I  suppose 
you  are  to  be  our  next  President?"  "  I  hope  not," 
grunted  the  bluff  old  hero  ;  "  no  military  man  has 
any  business  in  the  Presidential  chair,  but  if  they 

offer  it  to  me,  I  suppose  I'll  be fool  enough  to 

accept  it."  And  he  was.  Shortly  after  Mr.  Beard's 
marriage  to  a  niece  of  Colonel  Carter,  in  1833,  he 
made  the  Southern  campaign  tour.  Tom  Marshall, 
of  Kentucky,  was  then  running  for  Congress.  He 
was  defeated  by  a  song,  which  Beard  wrote,  and  this 
brought  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  Eighteen  boon  com- 
panions of  the  rhymester  answered  the  challenge, 
and  told  Marshall  that  he  must  fight  all  of  them, 
singly  or  all  at  once,  but  the  eighteen  men  he  must 
meet  !  Somehow  this  duel  never  came  off,  and 
Marshall  never  afterward  alluded  to  it  but  once,  and 
that  was  when  he  first  saw  Beard's  canvas,  "The 
Last  Victim  of  the  Flood."  Standing  before  the 
painting,  Marshall  seemed  visibly  impressed. 
Finally,  drawing  himself  up  to  bis  full  height,  he 
turned  to  the  artist,  and  said:  "  Beard,,  you're  a 
mighty  good  painter,  but  you're  a poor  poet." 


ECHOES    FROM    BERLIN. 


A    POEM    BY    ARTEMUS    WARD. 


"  Eothen  "  Kinglake  was  a  great  friend  of  Mtne. 
Olga  de  Novikoff  during  her  sojourn  in  England, 
where  one  feature  of  her  entertainments  was  after- 
noon musicals  to  which  none  but  dilettanti  were 
invited.  On  one  occasion  Kinglake  presented  him- 
self, and  as  an  intimate  of  the  house  was  admitted. 
He  retired  to  a  corner  and  listened  attentively. 
Madame  was  surprised,  but  pleased,  and  approach- 
ing him,  said  :  "  Which  order  of  music  do  you 
prefer,  my  friend — classic,  Italian,  or  the  Wagnerian 
school  ?  I  fancy  you  do  not  know  our  great 
Glinka?"  "I  assuredly  am  fond  of  music,"  he 
answered,  "  but  my  taste  is,  perhaps,  peculiar.  As 
an  instrument.  I  prefer  the  drum."  Madame  took 
measures  to  prevent  his  being  admitted  to  these 
assemblies  again. 


Bessie  Chandler,  the  writer  of  stories  and  verses 
for  children,  is  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Chandler, 
of  the  navy.  At  one  time  in  their  family  they  bad 
a  little  negro  boy  who  was  not  very  busy,  and  spent 
his  spare  time  idling  about  the  rooms  where  the 
ladies  sat.  They  would  puzzle  their  wits  to  keep 
the  boy  at  work.  One  day,  Mrs.  Chandler  was 
busy  and  sent  Johnny  into  the  next  room.  "You 
may  take  your  slate  and  pencil,"  she  said,  "  and 
write  me  a  letter."  The  boy  obeyed.  By  and  by 
there  came  a  shrill  call :  "  Please,  missus,  I'se  got 
it  wroted.  It  says  :  '  Dear  Missus— Kin  I  go 
down  to  the  tennis-court  and  see  them  play  tennis  ? 
Respectfully  yours,  Johnny.'  "  Mrs.  Chandler 
was  not  ready  to  admit  him  as  yet,  so  she  replied  : 
"  Oh,  well ;  write  me  a  postscript."  Again  a  silence, 
so  prolonged  that  finally  she  went  into  the  room 
to  investigate.  There  was  no  boy  there.  The 
slate  lay  on  the  chair  face  upward.  She  read  the 
message  he  had  first  called  out,  and  underneath  it 
this  addition  :  "  P.  S. — I  have  went." 


Rudyard  Kipling  gives  out  this  explanation  of 
the  statement  in  an  Australian  newspaper  that 
"  Rudyard  Kipling  landed  on  this  island  at  twelve 
o'clock,  and  at  twelve -sixteen  o'clock  he  had  formu- 
lated an  Australian  policy :  A  young  reporter 
cornered  me  just  after  I  landed.  I  treated  bim 
kindly,  but  said  firmly  that  I  was  not  to  be  inter- 
viewed. '  I  have  not  thought  of  interviewing  you,' 
replied  the  reporter,  with  a  sadness  in  his  voice  ; 
'  I  ask  a  much  greater  favor  than  that.'  "  It  turned 
out  that  the  reporter  had  an  Australian  policy  which 
he  knew  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
country.  No  paper  would  print  it.  His  modest 
request  was  that  Kipling  would  let  him  put  forth 
his  theory  as  the  scheme  of  the  novelist.     "They 


A   writer  in  one   of   the  New  York  papers  has 
been   printing   some   interesting   reminiscences   of 
Artemus  Ward,  in  the  course  of  which  he  brings 
to  light  some  amusing  verses  by  the  famous  humor- 
ist.    Inasmuch  as  they  have  not  been  reprinted  for 
nearly  forty  years,  we  reproduce  them  here.     They 
are  entitled  "  Loss  of  the  Good  Ship  Polly  Ann  : 
A  Pathetic  Nautical  Ballad  "  : 
"  As  the  good  ship  Polly  Ann  was  sailing 
Across  the  briny,  briny  sea. 
She  sprang  a  leak,  and  no  kind  of  baling 

Could  save  or  would  save  she ; 
For  she  went  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea— 

The  sea,  the  sea,  mv  boys, 
With  her  cargo,  and  old  Captain  Grives, 
Being  the  total  loss  of  the  good  ship  Polly  Ann  and 
1,400  lives. 

"  Captain  Grives  was  a  gallant  old  man. 
Gallant,  gallant  was  he  ; 
He  drank  his  ram  from  a  large  tin  pan, 

Jovial  and  jovial  was  he. 
Says  he,  '  My  boys,'  when  the  storm  was  ragra', 
'  Farewell  to  our  friends  and  wives. 
For  we're  goin*  down  in  waters  very  surgin*,' 

Being  the  total  loss  of  the  good  ship  Polly  Ann.  and 
1,400  lives  ! 

"  Then  np  did  speak  the  brave  first  mate. 
And  a  nice-spoken  man  was  he; 
Says  he,  •  Ere  we  go  I've  a  suggestion  for  to  make. 
To  make,  to  make,'  says  he  ; 
'  Ere  this  vessel  goes  down  and  we  all  do  sink, 

1  propose,  propose  we  all  take  a  drink.' 
■  That's  very  well  said.'  says  the  good  Captain  Grives. 
So  he  filled  up  his  pan  ;  the  brave  seafaring  men 
proceeded  to  individually  and  collectively  im- 
bibe, and  the  nnfortnnate  vessel  went  down, 
being  the  total  Loss  of  the  good  ship  Polly  Am 
and  1,400  lives. 

"  Previous  to  which  the  second  mate  he  spoke, 
His  name,  and  his  name  was  Erown  ; 
He  says,  'With  deep  grief  do  I  very  nearly  choke, 

At  the  idea,  the  idea  of  going  down — 
While  ashore  my  Betsy  cleans  the  dishes. 

Likewise  the  spoons  and  the  knives, 
I  shall  be  food  for  the  pesky  old  fishes.' 
And  I  regret  to  say  thai  he  was  ;  being  the  total 
loss  of  the  good  ship  Polly  Ann  and  fourteen 
hundred  lives. 

"  And  now  yonng  men  of  high  and  low  degree, 
Yonr  attention,  your  attention  I  ask; 
Never  leave  the  land  for  a  life  upon  the  sea— 

Tis  a  very,  a  very  sad  task  ; 
You'd  far  better  plow,  you'd  far  better  mow, 

Than  to  go,  to  go  for  a  sailor. 
Never  leave  the  land— don't  a  sailing  go. 

For  fear  you  may  suffer  the  same  melancholy  and 
harrowing  fate  that  befell  the  gallant  Captain 
Grives,  his  energetic  and  worthy  crew,  and  the 
very  valuable  cargo  on  board  the  fll-fated  ves- 
sel ;  being,  as  I  have  already  informed  my 
readers,  the  total  loss  of  the  good  ship  Polly- 
Ann  and  fourteen  hundred  lives  !  " 


Ethel—"  Why  in  the  world  did  you  send  brother 
that  train  of  cars  and  that  noisy  windmill?" 
Buckley  (suitor)— "  Because  we  can  always  tell 
where  he  is."— New  York  Herald. 


A  Talk  Between  the  Kaiser  and  His  Secretary. 


"  Have  you  carefully  packed  up  that  silver  cup 
and  dispatched  it  to  Cowes  ?  "  "Yes,  your  maj- 
esty." 

"  Have  you  looked  out  a  showy  decoration  for 
the  acceptance  of  the  Negus  ?  "  "  Yes,  your  maj- 
esty." 

"  Have  you  had  a  copy  of  the  engraving  of  my 
famous  picture  framed  in  diamonds  for  the  Khe- 
dive ?  "     "  Yes,  your  majesty." 

"  Have  you  selected  a  diplomatic  suit  (cocked 
hat,  sword,  breeches,  and  all)  for  the  use  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger?"     "  Yes,  jour  majesty." 

"  Have  you  forwarded  my  plan  for  the  Paris  Ex- 
hibition of  1900  to  President  Faure  ? "  "  Yes, 
your  majesty." 

"  Have  you  mailed  my  scheme  for  a  new  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  of  America  to  President 
Cleveland  ?"     "  Yes,  your  majesty." 

"  Have  you  posted  my  pamphlet,  '  How  to  Ride 
a  High  Horse,"  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  becoming  my  brother  officer  in  the 
British  cavalry  ?  "     "  Yes,  your  majesty." 

"  Have  you  handed  my  last  sermon  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia, 
General  Booth,  and  the  Pope?"  "Yes,  your 
majesty." 

"  Have  you  sent  my  memorandum,  '  On  the  Ex- 
traction of  the  Yolks  of  Eggs  by  Suction,'  to  the 
most  venerable  of  my  revered  relatives?"  "Yes, 
your  majesty." 

"Then,  after  you  have  filled  up  a  telegram  of 
congratulation  to  the  winner  of  the  boat-race, 
leaving  the  name  blank,  you  can  go  to  dinner." 
"  Yes,  your  majesty." — Punch. 


Fair  and  Fruitful 
As  the  West  is,  it  is  often  malarious.  But  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  a  competent  safeguard  in  the 
shape  of  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters  exists,  which 
absolutely  nullifies  the  poison  of  miasma.  Western 
bound  emigrants  should  bear  this  in  mind.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten,  the  Bitters  is  a  sterling 
remedy  for  dyspepsia,  biliousness,  constipation, 
kidney  and  nervous  complaints,  and  rheumatism. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Samos  —  "Smile,   and    the    world    smiles   with 

yon "    Brimley — "  Yes,  if  you've  got  the  price." 

— Town  Topics. 


Gladness  Comes 


Wf 


EVANS9  ALE. 


SPRING   GOODS 


H. 


HAVE    ARRIVED. 

S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 


Mhrchant  Tailors, 


fl*2   MARKET  STREET  (Cpntaln) 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Absolutehj  Pure-Delicnous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


rith  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative.  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
:  FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano- 
:  factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SATX  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAtTLIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28K-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Oaucei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COSLPA3TT. 

FOR  JAPA2J  AJJD  CHEf  A. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IX   HODB  OF  SAILING: 

1  Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street], 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Coptic Wednesday,  April  8 

Gaelic Satorday.  April  35 

,  Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic Thursday,  May  38 

Round-Trip  Ctckets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight   and   passage  apply   at    company's   orEc. 
No.  435  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  5TUBES,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers   from   San    Francisco    for    parts  la 

I  Alaska,  9  a.  h.  April  14,  29,  May  14.  29. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  April  4, 9, 14, 19, 24,  29, 

,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay. 

;  Steamer  P&mona,  at  2  p.  m.  April  7,  n,  15,  19,  33,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles. 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  April  5,  9,  13,  17,  ax,  25,  29. 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  April  7,  u,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo  Mazatlan.  La  Pax, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  i« 
a.  m.,  April  5th.  Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel.  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
N'o.  ic  Market  Strret,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  <%  UAYSONLl.U 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.  1T\  HONOLULU.  b> 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  Ws.S.  AUSTRALIA 

8.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  April  30,  at  2  r.  u. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  April 
28,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co..  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


MADE      BY 


Walter  Raker  h  Co.  U2Z™ 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  Mo's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
theirtrademark  la  Belle  chocolatiere 

ON   EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mail    St«imen, 
Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 
York  every  Wednesday.    # 

F80M   NEW  YORK: 

Majestic May  6 

Germanic May  13 


Teutonic May  20 

Britannic May  27 


Majestic June  3 

Germanic June  io 

Teutonic June  17 

Britannic June  24 


Salon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  ticket*  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  5;$  and  ito. 
Steerage  tickets  at  tow  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MA1TLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

•9  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE 


A  RG  ON  AUT. 


Aprtl  27, 


The  McCreary-Crocker  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  1609 
Sutter  Street,  ber  daughter,  Miss  Fanny  E. 
Crocker,  was  married  last  Saturday  evening  to 
Mr.  Robert  Clark  McCreary,  son  of  the  late 
Charles  McCreary,  of  Sacramento.  Only  rela- 
tives and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  witnessed  the 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Robert 
Mackenzie  at  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Miss  Julia 
Crocker  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
Douglass,  of  Sacramento,  acted  as  best  man.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McCreary  left  on  Sunday  to  make  a 
Southern  trip.  Their  future  home  will  be  in  Sac- 
ramento. They  were  the  recipients  of  some  beau- 
tiful wedding-presents. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabelle  Cohn  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Brandt  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  at 
noon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  uncle,  Mr. 
M.  H.  de  Young,  1919  California  Street.  Only 
relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  will  be  present. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  and  her  daughter,  Miss 
Bernie  Drown,  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at 
their  residence,  2550  Jackson  Street,  and  enter- 
tained about  two  hundred  of  their  friends. 

The  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  gave 
a  reception  and  musicale  last  Saturday  afternoon 
at  the  Century  Club.  A  string  orchestra  rendered 
musical  selections,  and  refreshments  were  served. 
Mrs.  C.  Elwood  Brown  read  a  patriotic  essay  on 
the  objects  of  the  society,  and  the  following  musical 
numbers  were  given :  Vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Olive 
Reed  ;  trombone  solo,  Miss  Maud  Noble  ;  vocal 
solo,  Miss  Henry,  of  Berkeley  ;  cornet  solo,  Miss 
Pearl  Noble  ;  trombone,  and  cornet  duet,  the 
Misses  Noble.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
ladies  present. 

Miss  Isabelle  Cohn  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
de  Young,  1919  California  Street,  in  honor  of  her 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Ida  Callahan.  Sixteen  other 
young  ladies  were  present. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

passed  Assistant- Surgeon  L.  L.  Young,  U.  S.  N„  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Albatross,  relieving  Passed  Assistant- 
Surgeon  E.  S.  Bogert,  U.  S.  N„  who  has  been  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  is  in  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant  John  L.  Haydeo,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  relieved,  on  June  23d,  from  duty  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  Seattle,  and  will  join  his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  William  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence, 
owing  to  illness. 

Surgeon-General  and  Mrs.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  gave 
a  dinner-party  recently  at  their  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C.i  in  honor  of  Lieutenant-General  and  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Schofield,  U.  S.  A. 

General  Chauucey  McKeever,  U.  S.  A.  (retired)  is  at 
the  Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
of  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  and 
will  assume  command  of  the  Dolphin  next  Thursday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  J.  Drake,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Albatross,  and 
ordered  to  special  duty  on  the  Oregon,  with  a  view  to  de- 
tail as  executive  officer  of  that  vessel. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J .    F.    Moser,    U.  S.  N.,  has 


NO  other  aid  to  the 
housewife  so  great,  no 
other  agent  so  potent  in 
relief  for  the  dyspeptic, 
has  ever  been  devised. 
RdYAL  Baking  Powder 
is  simply  indispensable 
where  the  finest,  purest, 
most  wholesome  and  eco= 
nomical  foods  are  desired. 

W>YAL  BAKING   POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  M.  V. 


been  detached  from  coast  survey  duty  and  ordered  to 
command  the  Albatross.  '• 

Major  John  B.  Keefer,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A.,  was  re- 
tired from  active  service  on  April  10th,  by  operation  of 
law. 

Lieutenant  L.  M.  Garrett,  U.  S.  N.,has  been  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Endeavor  and  ordered  to  the 
Albatross  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant  B.  O.  Scott,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
the  Albatross,  May  10th,  and  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Ormond  M.  Lissak,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  test  the  powders  received 
at  Fort  Winfield  Scott  during  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lieutenant  Harry  Taylor,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  and 
report  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Miss  Margaret  Skerreit  and  Mr.  David  Milne,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, will  be  married  next  Wednesday  at  St.  John's 
Church,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Skerrett  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N. 

Mrs.  Frank  Wildes,  wife  of  Captain  Wildes,  U.  S.  N„ 
and  her  daughter,  Miss  Margaret  Wildes,  are  in  the  city, 
and  will  sail  for  Yokohama  on  May  12th. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Club  Questions  and  a  Moral. 

San  Francisco,  April  23,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  notice  in  the  daily  papers  re- 
cently a  number  of  articles  concerning  contemplated 
changes  in  the  Pacific-Union  Club.  According  to  these 
papers,  there  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  as  to  the  desirability  of  moving. 
The  writers  of  these  articles  state  that  there  are  two  par- 
ties in  the  club,  a  progressive  party  and  a  conservative 
party.  The  progressive  element  is  apparently  dissatisfied 
with  the  fact  that  the  club  is  not  increasing  in  member- 
ship, and  thinks  that  this  membership  would  be  largely 
increased  by  moving  to  a  new  building  ;  that  the  prestige 
acquired  by  the  occupancy  of  a  new  building  would 
divert  to  the  Pacific-Union  Club  the  stream  of  new  mem- 
bership which  is  now  going  to  other  clubs. 

That  is  a  question  concerning  which  there  may  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  As  to  the  question  of  removal,  one 
would  think  there  could  be  very  little  difference  of  opin- 
ion about  that.  The  present  location  of  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  is  the  finest  in  the  city.  It  is  on  the  only 
square  in  San  Francisco  near  to  the  hotels,  the  theatres, 
the  shopping  centre,  and  the  heart  of  the  uptown  dis- 
trict. Squares  are  not  too  numerous  in  the  urban  por- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  The  nearest  one  to  Union 
Square  is  Jefferson  Square,  on  Turk  and  Laguna  Streets. 
In  a  city  like  San  Francisco,  where  light  and  sunshine 
are  so  indispensable,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  for  a 
club  to  move  from  a  location  on  a  large  and  handsome 
square  to  a  frontage  on  a  sixty-foot  street. 

As  to  a  club's  owning  its  building,  that  is  another  ques- 
tion about  which  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
It  does  not  add  anything  to  the  comforts  of  a  club  if  its 
members  own  the  ground  on  which  it  stands.  If  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  should  purchase  a  lot  lor  $150,000, 
and  if  in  twenty  years  this  lot  should  increase  in  value 
until  it  was  worth  $400,000,  that  would  not  add  one  iota 
to  the  excellence  of  the  cuisine,  to  the  thoroughness  of 
the  service,  to  the  bouquet  of  the  wines,  or  to  the  aroma 
of  the  cigars  smoked  by  the  members.  In  fact,  the  more 
thoughtful  of  them  .might  think  that  the  increment  of  a 
quarter  of  a  million  which  had  accrued  in  value  on  the 
ground  beneath  their  feet  might  better  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  creature  comforts  of  the  club. 

A  club  does  not  die,  but  its  members  do.  Those  among 
them  who  know  that  they  will  pass  away  in  ten,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years  do  not  feel  like  burdening  themselves 
with  a  heavy  debt  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  Club  men 
are  selfish,  and  their  general  verdict  is  to  let  posterity 
take  care  of  itself.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  club  men  that 
a  club  can  make  better  terms  with  posterity  by  simply 
leasing  quarters  than  they  can  by  buying  them.  Cities 
change ;  the  residence  quarters  change  ;  the  shopping 
quarters  change  ;  the  theatre  quarters  change.  In  New 
York,  within  fifteen  years,  the  up-town  district  has  gone 
from  Union  Square  to  Madison  Square,  and  Union 
Square,  which  was  once  up-town,  is  now  down-town. 
Still  the  drift  is  northward,  and  the  up-town  centre  at 
night  is  between  Thirtieth  and  Thirty-Fifth  Streets.  A 
club  which  leases  quarters  for  a  term  of  years  can  always 
move  when  its  quarters  become  undesirable.  If  it  is  bur- 
dened with  a  lot  and  building,  worth  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  it  can  not  always  do  so. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  subject  which  may  be 
suggested  to  the  members  of  the  Pacific  Union  Club,  If 
— as  is  suggested  by  these  articles  in  the  daily  papers — 
they  believe  that  their  membership  is  at  a  standstill,  and 
that  they  do  not  receive  their  proper  quota  of  the  young 
men  who  are  growing  up  among  us,  the  reasons  are  not 
difficult  to  find.  This  is  not  entirely  a  man's  world. 
There  are  a  good  many  women  in  it,  and  they  have  a 
good  deal  of  influence.  When  the  question  arises  which 
club  a  young  man  shall  join,  his  father  ostensibly  has 
the  say,  but  his  mother  has  also  something  to  do  with  it. 
There  are  two  other  clubs  in  the  city  toward  which  the 
young  men  naturally  gravitate.  These  are  the  Bohemian 
Club  and  the  University  Club.  ■  In  both  of  these  clubs 
gambling  is  prohibited.  In  both  of  these  clubs  there  is  a 
certain  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  ladies.  For 
many  years  the  Bohemian  Club  has  given  once  a  year 
an  entertainment  called  the  "  Ladies'  Jinks,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  wives,  sisters,  daughters,  and  sweet- 
hearts of  the  members.  A  handsome  room  is  provided 
where  dinners  may  be  given  at  which  ladies  are  guests. 
Every  Wednesday  afternoon  the  club  is  thrown  open, 
under  certain  restrictions,  for  the  inspection  of  the 
woman  relatives  of  the  members  of  the  club.  The 
University  Club,  which  is  a  younger  organization, 
has  gone  even  further  in  the  direction  of  hospitality 
toward  the  ladies.  They  have  set  aside  a  portion  of  their 
club,  where  dinners,  .luncheons,  and  suppers  may  be 
given  to  ladies,  and  where  the  wives  and  sisters  of  mem- 
bers may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  dispensing  hospitality 
themselves. 

All  of  these  concessions  are  in  the  line  of  modern  club 
life.  Many  clubs  in  Eastern  cities,  notably  the  Somerset 
in  Boston  and  the  Metropolitan  in  New  York,  have  fol- 
lowed similar  lines.  The  result  has  been  the  placating  of 
that  hostility  which  exists  in  the  feminine  mind  toward 
all  clubs— institutions  which  to  them  represent  places 
barred  to-women,  thresholds  over  which  feminine  feet  can 
not  pass. 

But  aside  from  this  sentimental  hostility,  there  is  a 
more  serious  objection,  which  I  have  mentioned — that 
mothers  fear  to  see  their  sons,  sisters  fear  to  see  their 
brothers,  fathers  fear  to  see  their  sons  join  clubs  where 
gambling  is  permitted.  If  the  Pacific  -  Union  Club 
wishes  to  hold  its  own  with  its  younger  rivals,  it  had 
beLter  be  warned  by  the  experience  of  Eastern  clubs,  and 
stop  "poker."  If  it  will  abolish  gambling  within  its 
walls,  and  if  it  will  make  it  possible  for  its  members  to 
extend  its  hospitalities  to  their  woman  relatives,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  Pacific-Union  Club  will  find  a  marked 
increase  of  membership  from  the  young  men  of  position 
in  this  city,  the  only  element  from  which  a  healthy  in- 
crease in  any  first-class  club  can  come.  Clubman. 


The  Rivarde  Concerts. 

The  Rivarde  concerts  to  be  given  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  next  week  have  been  attracting  a  great 
deal  of  attention  in  mubical  circles.  Rivarde  him- 
self is  a  violinist  who,  though  a  young  man,  has 
attained  a  high  place  among  the  artists  of  the 
world,  his  playing  combining  virility  and  sweetness 
in  a  remarkable  degree.  The  pianist  of  the  com- 
pany is  M.  Lachaume,  who  was  here  with  Ysaye, 
and  the  orchestra  of  forty  musicians  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  H.J.  Stewart,  with  Mr.  Mar- 
quardt  as  concert-master.  During  the  series  Mr. 
W.  H.  Keith  and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will 
sing  solos. 

Among  the  numbers  on  the  programmes  for  the 
five  concerts,  we  notice  : 

Monday,  April  27th:  A  Mendelssohn  concerto  and 
Wieniawski's  "Airs  Russes,"  M.  Rivarde;  Valentine's 
song  from  "  Faust  "  and  some  of  Schumann's  songs,  Mr. 
Keith. 

Tuesday  :  Max  Bruch's  Concerto  No.  1  and  Saint- 
SaSns's  "Rondo  Capricciosi,"  M.  Rivarde;  Massenet's 
"Vision  Fugitive"  and  some  of  Schubert's  songs,  Mr. 
Keith;  Mendelssohn's  "Caprice  Brillante,"  op.  22,  and 
the  second  Liszt  rhapsodie,  M.  Lachaume. 

Thursday:  Saint-Saens's  concerto  No.  3  and  gypsy 
airs  by  Sarasate,  Rivarde;  Adams's  "Noel,"  a  Meyer- 
Helmund  song,  and  "  Si  mes  vers  avaient  des  ailes,"  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham  ;  and  Liszt's  "  Fantaisie  Hon- 
groise"  and  Chopin's  scherzo  No,  2,  M.  Lachaume. 

Saturday  Afternoon  :  Concerto  for  violin,  by  Bee- 
thoven, and  "Airs  Hongrois,"  by  Ernst,  M.  Rivarde; 
solo  from  "  Hamlet  "  and  songs,  by  Lassen,  Mr.  Keith  ; 
and  concerto  No.  2,  Saint-Saens,  and  Chopin's  polonaise 
No.  2,  M.  Lachaume. 

Sunday:  A  concerto,  by  Max  Bruch,  ballade  and 
polonaise,  by  Vieuxtemps,  and  Hungarian  dances,  by 
Brahms-Joachim,  M.  Rivarde  ;  Faure's  "Sancta  Maria" 
and  Gounod's  "  Easter  Eve,"  Mr.  Keith  ;  and  Beethoven's 
"  Moonlight  Sonata,"  M.  Lachaume. 

A  Farewell  Concert  to  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr. 

The  testimonial  concert  tendered  to  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr, prior  to  her  departure  for  England, 
will  take  place  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  next  Thursday 
evening,  April  30th,  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  An 
unusually  interesting  programme  has  been  pre- 
pared, the  list  of  artists  who  have  volunteered  their 
services  including  Miss  Sophie  Newland,  Mr.  Willis 
E.  Bacheller,  Mr.  Desmond,  the  San  Francisco 
Quartet,  a  double  quartet  from  the  Loring  Club, 
Mr.  Beel,  Mr.  Josephs,  and  Mr.  Jaulus. 

Pearl  Ladd,  a  talented  San  Francisco  young  lady 
of  twelve,  will  give  her  first  piano  recital  at  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Auditorium,  next  Wednesday  evening, 
April  29th.  Her  programme,  a  most  ambitious 
one  for  one  of  her  years,  will  include  numbers  by 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Weber,  Chopin,  Schubert, 
and  Liszt.  Tickets  are  fifty  cents  and  one  dollar, 
and  there  will  be  no  reserved  seats. 


—  DO    NOT    MISS   THIS   RARE  CHANCE   TO    PRO- 

cure  strictly  first-class  goods  at  less  than  cost.  Mr. 
A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter  Street,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  known  jewelers,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  retail  business,  and  offers  his  magnificent  stock 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  set  in 
the  latest  designs,  as  well  as  plain  and  complicated 
watches,  sterling  silverware,  novelties,  etc.,  at  less 
than  cost. 


—  An  addition  to  California's  resources 
is  "  Bythinia,"  Santa  Barbara's  natural  medicinal 
water.  Leading  physicians  use  it  in  their  practice 
with  excellent  results  for  the  cure  of  constipation, 
rheumatism,  and  gout.  It  is  effective,  yet  rmld,  and 
tones  up  the  system.  25  cents  a  bottle.  Ask  your 
physician  or  druggist. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kkitiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Dainty  designs  in  hand-painted  dinner- 
cards.  Cooper  &  Co.,  engravers  and  art  stationers, 
746  Market  Street. 


—  Cameras— "96  models,  from  $5  00  to  $20.00. 
Instruction  free,  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  St. 


BBHARTSHORItS 


INDUL- 
GENCES, 


G0NTR&, 
COSTA 
GO. 
CALIF. 


Alcoholic  or  whatsoever,  can 
be  counteracted  at  Byron. 
The  judicious  use  of  the  Hot 
Mud  Baths  and  certain  Mineral 
waters  under  medical  instruc* 
tion  will  very  soon  remove  all 
traces  of  over-indulgence. 

BYRON 
HOT  SPRINGS 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  ------ 

PERUVIAN 
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BITTERS 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 
lake:  county,  calif. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  tlie  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
-wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations, 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  fcr  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

AKTHUK  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Blaster. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606     VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 
MME.  B.  2ISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


ALADT  OF  EXPERIENCE  WILL  CHAP- 
erone  one  or  two  young  ladies  wishing 
to  spend  the  summer  at  Newport  or  abroad. 
References  exchanged.  Personal  interview 
desired.  Address,  M.  T..,  Box  159,  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUCS 

Art    Pottery   and    Curios 

A    SPECIALTY.  • 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Eet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

13  Frisian  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


"TDrink 

There  is  health  and  long  life  for  your 
children  in 

Gl*irardelli's  Gocoa 

Let  them  drink  it  daily  and  abstain  from 
stimulating  drinks  that  are  a  wear  and 
tear  to  their  delicate  nerves,  that  disturb 
their  sleep  and  prematurely  impair  the 
elasticity  of  muscles  and  tissues.  And  it 
has  such  a  fine  flavor!  and  its  so  good 
when  properly  made  and  sweetened.  A 
drink  for  old  and  young.    Do  not 

take  a  substitute  for  what  you 

know  is  the  best. 

Qhirardelli's  or  None! 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


AT  SLOANE'S 


10,000  Yards 
Bigelow  Body 
Brussels, 

S1.12J  per  Yard. 

SEWED,  LAID,  AND  LINED. 

These  goods  have  held  the 
highest  place  both  as  to 
QUALITY,  DESIGN,  COL- 
ORING, and  DURABILITY 
of  any  Brussels  manufactured. 

50  PATTERNS 

TO  SELECT  FROM. 


ODD  LOTS 

Bigelow  Axminster  and  Other 

High-Grade   Pile    GoodB  to 

close  at  SI. 00  per  yard. 


THE    CELEBRATED 

NAIRN    LINOLEUM 

Artistic,  Sanitary,  Durable. 

Perfect  Water-proof   Floor   Cover- 
ing.    Splendid  line  of  Patterns. 
From  40  cents  per  square 
yard  laid  and  upwards. 


W.  &  J,  SLOANE 

&   CO., 

CAEPETS,  FUKJJITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

641-647   MARKET  ST. 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 


CARPETS 


-T  XX.  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  TEE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froni  Market  St. 


Jtye  Colonial, 

THE    SELECT    FAMILY  [HOTEL 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 
MRS.     S.     B.     JOHNSON, 

S.  E.  COR.  PI2JE  AMD  JONES. 


EVANS'  ALE. 
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$  Grand  Nationar  Prize  of 

16,600  francs  at  Paris 
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Quina 
laroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire 
system. 

Paris:  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York: 
E.FOUfJERA&CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St. 
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SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone  are  occupying  their 
villa  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  \V.  P.  Buckingham  are  passing  a  couple 
of  months  at  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Mclver,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Mclver,  U. 
S.  A.,  is  here  from  Fort  Logan,  Colo.,  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg. 

Mr.  William  Grace,  son  of  ex-Mayor  Grace,  of  New 
York,  has  returned  to  the  East  after  a  brief  visit  here. 
He  was  most  hospitably  entertained  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Julia  Crocker  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crags. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
sailed  last  Monday  for  Unalaska,  and  will  be  away  six 
months. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  family  have  gone  to  South- 
ern California,  and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Prince  Poniatowski  has  gone  to  New  York,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  returned  to  New  York  last 
Saturday. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  left  last  Tuesday  for  the 
East,  and  will  also  take  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  arrived  from  New  York  last  Saturday, 
and  is  temporarily  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  will  soon  go 
to  Millbrae,  to  remain  a  couple  of  months,  and  will  be 
joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  who  have  been 
passing  the  winter  at  Phccnix,  A.  T. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  Miss  Lizzie  Bolton,  and  the  Misses 
Madge  and  Louise  Carroll  have  left  Egypt,  and  were 
in  Spain  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A,  W.  Rose  are  visiting  various  points  of 
interest  in  Spain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Benedict,  of  New  York,  and  Mrs, 
Moses  Hopkins,  of  this  city,  have  left  Egypt,  and  are  in 
the  southern  part  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  left  Egypt,  and 
are  traveling  In  Spain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  C.  Ewell,  nie  Masten,  will  receive 
on  the  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  after  June  1st,  at 
739  Post  Street. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth  will 
sail  from  New  York  for  Europe  next  Thursday  on  the 
White  Star  steamer  Teutonic. 

Mr.  Eugene  Kelly  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days  from 
New  York. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Valentine,  of  Oakland,  left  for  the  Eastern 
States  last  Saturday,  and  will  be  away  about  two  mouths. 

Mrs.  George  Loomis  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  were  telegraphed  as 
having  arrived  in  New  York  city  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  return  from  Los  Angeles 
early  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  O'Kane  are  making  a  tour  of 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail  have  moved  from  Alameda  to 
this  city,  and  are  residing  at  271S  Webster  Street. 

Mr.  John  G.  Follansbee  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday 
of  this  week. 

Misses  Belle,  Ann,  and  Grace  Clark  have  left  the  city 
for  their  country-place  at  Santa  Clara,  where  they  will 
spend  some  months. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  Los  Angeles.  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin  is 
visiting  Mrs.  George  W.  Eraden  at  Oroville. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles.     She  will  pass  the  summer  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  C.  Denis  O'SulUvan,  nie  Curtis,  arrived  in  Lon- 
don last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  has  leased  the  cottage  of  Mrs. 
J.  N.  Gregory,  in  Sausalito,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  Albert  G.  Wieland  and  Mr.  John  F.  Siebe,  who 
passed  the  winter  in  a  dahabeah  on  the  Nile,  have  gone 
to  India.     They  are  expected  home  late  in  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Canfield  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Forman  have  returned  from  Paso  Robles. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  has  no  intention  of  going  to  Europe, 
as  has  been  stated  in  the  dailies,  and  did  not  give  a  din- 
ner-party Thursday  evening  as  the  same  authorities 
stated  with  their  usual  veracity.  Her  brother,  Mr.  Will- 
iam S.  Blair,  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  sailed  from  New  York  last  Wednesday  on  the 
steamer  Paris  for  Southampton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Haas,  the  Misses  Florinne  and 
Alice  Haas,  Mr.  Charles  Haas,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  the  Misses  Clara  and  Florence  Hellman,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Hecht,  and  the  Misses  Helen  and  Elsie  Hecht  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Europe  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  John  Gillig,  Mr.  H.  M.  Gillig,  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
Unger  left  for  the  East  on  Thursday  of  this  week.  Mr. 
Gillig  goes  direct  to  Paris,  whence  he  will  return  with  his 
wife,  who  has  been  making  a  short  stay  abroad  accom- 
panied by  her  cousin.  Miss  Bender. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  is  at  the  Holland  House,  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan  has  been  in  New  York  city 
during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  are  en  route  home  from 
New  York.  

Preparations  are  actively  on  foot  for  the  polo 
match  to  be  played  at  Burlingame  on  Saturday 
afternooD,  May  9th.  Pipes  are  now  being  laid  to 
have  the  field  well  irrigated,  and  in  perfect  condi- 
tion for  an  exciting  contest.  The  Riverside  Team, 
which  is  to  meet  the  Burlingame  Team,  is  com- 
posed of  W.  Maude,  No.  i  ;  Bettner,  No.  2  ;  C. 
Maude,  No.  3  ;  and  Waring,  No.  4.  The  Bur- 
lingame Team  comprises  W.  McCreery,  No.  1  ;  J. 
Tobin,  No.  2  ;  Walter  Hobart,  No.  3  ;  and  R.  M. 
Tobin,  No.  4..  The  arrangements  regarding  trains, 
etc.,  will  be  similar  to  last  year,  a  special  train  leav- 
ing Third  and  Townsend  Streets  at  1 145  and  re- 
turning about  5:30. 


The  fifth  annual  bench  show  of  the  Pacific  Ken- 
nel Club  will  be  held  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  on 
May  6th,  7th,  3tb,  and  9th.  Entries  will  close  next 
Tuesday,  April  28th.  This  promises  to  be  the 
most  successful  bench  show  ever  held  on  this  coast. 
In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  entries  made  by 
local  dog  fanciers,  arrangements  have  been  made 
for  the  exhibition  of  several  noted  winners  of  the 
blue  ribbon  at  Eastern  shows. 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


A  Suggestion  to  Congress. 
Ves,  Congress  wants  to  6ght  some  one,  it  doesn't  matter 

whom. 
As   long  as   old    Grim-visaged    War   can  bring  about   a 

boom. 
Brave  Cabot   Lodge   breathes  fire   forth.    Bill   Chandler 

does  the  same, 
And  Peffer's  whiskers  fairly  singe  with  patriotic  flame. 

But  Johnny  Bull  he  will  not  fight,  he  really  doesn't  dare; 
His  greatness,  it  is  plain  to  see,  has  vanished  in  thin  air. 
And  even  Spain,  excitable,  won't  let  us  fight  with  her. 
Although  we  prod  her  daily  and  Insult  her  minister. 

But  never  mind,  Bombastes  Lodge,  or  Furioso  BUI ; 
Don't  weep,  sweet   Hotspur   Morgan,    and   sob   not,    O 

Sherman  chill  ! 
But  lead  our  Congress  o'er  the  sea,  and  try  to  put  a  check 
Upon  the  mad  careering  ways  of  savage  Menelek. 

Some  good  is  sure  to  come  of  this.     If  Morgan  keeps  his 

breath 
To  make   an    after-dinner   speech,  hell   talk   the    foe  to 

death ; 
Or  if  perchance  the  savage  wins,  and  wipes  our  Congress 

out. 
This  country  will  be  better  off  beyond  a  shade  of  doubt. 
—Harper's  Weekly. 

America  Victorious. 
Sing,  O  my  muse  of  the  West,  the  games  of  renowned 

Olympus  ; 
Teti  the  lost   glory   of  Greece,   and   laud  the  victorious 

Yankees  '. 
See  in  the  Stadium   at  Athens,  built  ages  ago  by  Lycur- 

gus. 
Thousands  of  persons  are  sitting,  gathered  from  hundreds 

of  nations  ; 
See  how  the  athletes  stand  forth  to  strive  for  the  chaplet 

of  olive, 
Guerdon  of  victory  once  and  earnest  of  glory  forever  1 
Dashing  o'er  fivescore  metres  comes  Lane  from  Franklin, 

Ohio, 
With  him  a  Magyar,  Szokoly,  though  this  is  a  bad  day 

for  Magyars ; 
Reaching    for   all   he  can    get,    the    Buckeye   invincible 

rushes — 
Rushes  and  reaches  and  takes  it,  because  he  comes  from 

Ohio. 
Then  in   the   Stadium   stands   one   Curtis  from  far  San 

Francisco, 
Stands  and  then  runs  and  then  wins,  which  is  all  there  is 

of  that  contest. 
Following  him  is  Tom  Burke,  from  Boston,  both  bean-fed 

and  brawny — 
Boston,  that  moderner  Athens  near  the  polyphlysbcean 

Atlantic. 
What  is  expected  when  one  comes  forth  from  the  Hub  of 

the  Cosmos  ? 
What  is  expected  happens  : — His  many  opponents  are  con- 
quered. 
Throwing  the  discus  comes  next,  and  Garrett,  the  captain 

of  Princeton, 
Throws,  and  the   end   is  at  hand,  and  here  and   there — 

don't  you  hear  it? — 
Soundeth  the  skyrocket  yell,  with  a  long,  lusty  "  Tiger  ! " 

to  close  it. 
Jamison  trots  o'er  bis  course  of  fully  four  hundred  long 

metres — 
What  are  mere  metres  to  him  who  inhabits  a  home  on  the 

prairies  ? 
Burke  runs  once  more,  and  a  Briton  retires,  crestfallen 

and  humbled, 
Finding  himself  at  the  close  an  "  also  ran,"  and  no  better. 
Years  have  rolled  on.  and  the  victors  who  once  gave  re- 
nown to  all  Hellas 
Now  are  but  ashes  and  dust,  live  alone  in  the  deeds  of 

these  moderns. 
Hard  to   the  names   of  the  mighty  !     Lane,  and   Burke, 

and  Curtis, 
Garrett,  and  Burke  yet  again,  and  Jamison,  ever  uncon- 

quered. 
Hailing  from  Illinois,  from  Peori',  Peoria  County. 
Bow,  O   thou  violet-crowned,  to  the  gilded  dome  of  the 

State  House  ; 
Yield,  O  thou   Parthenon-tipped,  to   the  solid  man  from 

Ohio; 
Attica,  what  now  thy  fame  to  the  fame  of  Peoria  County  ! 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


USE    ONLY 


Changes  on  the  "Examiner." 
W.  R.  Hearst  arrived  in  San  Francisco  Satur- 
day, April  i8ih,  and  left  again  for  New  York  on 
Thursday,  April  23d.  He  brought  with  him  a  new 
managing  editor  for  his  San  Francisco  paper,  the 
Exainintr.  H-  W.  Hawley,  the  new  managing 
editor,  is  one  of  the  men  who  were  crowded  out  in 
Chicago  by  the  consolidation  of  the  Times  and 
Herald  under  H.  H.  Kohlsaat.  Another  man 
crowded  out  by  this  consolidation  was  Willis  J. 
Abbott,  an  editorial  writer,  who  has  since  been 
employed  on  the  new  Democratic  Chicago  daily, 
the  Chronicle.  He  has  recently  been  secured, 
however,  by  Mr.  Hearst  as  chief  editorial  writer 
on  his  New  York  paper,  the  Journal.  Since  the 
departure  of  S.  S.  Chamberlain,  the  former  roan- 
aging  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner,  who 
left  for  New  York  to  manage  the  Journal,  the  Ex- 
aminer has  been  temporarily  in  charge  of  E.  H. 
Hamilton.  This  gentleman,  however,  has  refused 
repeatedly  to  retain  the  post  permanently.  Hence 
the  engagement  of  Mr.  Hawley.  Mr.  Hearst  has 
invited  Mr.  Hamilton  to  accompany  him  on  his 
trip  to  New  York  for  a  brief  vacation  of  some 
weeks.  It  is  rumored  that  Mr.  Hawley  has  an  in- 
terest in  the  Examiner,  either  by  representation  or 
purchase.  ^    

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  fit  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 

—  Gentlemen's  pull-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J .  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

'•IFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      18. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVING 


100    CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-22!)  Post  St. 


IF 


YOU  MENTION 
THIS  PAPER 

We  will  send  you  FREE  the 
handsomest  bicycle  catalogue  is- 
sued this  year.  It  tells  you  all 
about  the 

"BUILT  UKE  AWATCrH 
Address    WM.    V.    BRYAN, 

Manager  Pacific  Coast  Branch  Sterling  C>cle  Works. 
314  Poet  Street,  San  Francisco. 


On  the  first  of"  May  the 
Argonaut  will  remove  from 
the  old  offices  which  it  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years 
—  ever  since  1881— to  new 
quarters,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  our  present  loca- 
tion. There  we  have  taken 
the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  "  California  Build- 
ing," erected  by  the  Mac- 
donough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building, 
with  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  The 
floor  which  Ave  shall  occupy 
contains  some  1<>  rooms,  all 
of  which  will  he  devoted  to 
the  Editorial  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Offices 
of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 


JAVERN  of 

CASTLE  CRAG 

QUEEN   OF  ALL  MOUNTAIN  RESORTS 

The  Tavern  of  t'.i-ti.-  Crag,  the  most 
beautiful,  attractive,  and  accessible  of  all 
mountain  renortu,  will  open  for  the  recep- 
tion of  i;nr.i.  June  1,  aud  will  clone  October 
1,  189G. 

GKOKGE  SCHOXEWALD,  Manager, 
Room  69,  Union  Trust  Building, 

Sao  Francltco, 


THE 
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Rose  Carnivals 

—  AND    A  — 

Venetian  Water 
Carnival 

Will  swell  the  great  tide 
of  merrymaking  to  sweep 
over  the  State  this  season. 

SANTA  ROSA  CARNIVAL 

is  programmed  for  April 

30,  May    1  and  2. 

The  charming  City  of 
Roses  is  very  much  at 
home  with  this  favored 
flower,  and  her  pride  in 
its  exhibition  is  surpassed 
only  by  her  amazing  wealth 
of  roses. 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY'S 
ROSE  CARNIVAL 

is  to  be  held  at  Redwood 

City  April  30,  May 

1  and  2,  and  it  will  then 
be  abundantly  proven  that 
San  Mateo  knows  consid- 
erable about  roses. 

A  CARNIVAL  OF  ROSES 

is  to  take  place  in  San 
Jose,  May  6  to  9,  in- 
clusive. The  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  the  beautiful 
Garden  City  for  anything 
that  is  made  of  roses  or 
flowers  is  ample  assurance 
of  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

SANTA  CRUZ  VENETIAN 
WATER  CARNIVAL 

is  announced  for  Jlllie 
17  to  20,  inclusive.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  name 
brings  vivid  recollections  of 
last  season's  brilliant  event, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be 
completely  eclipsed  this 
year.  The  many  thousands 
who  witnessed  it  will  won- 
der how  that  is  possible. 

REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  for 
all  these  brilliant  events. 
Arrange  yourvacation  pro- 
gramme accordingly  and 
call  on  the  Agents  for  par- 
ticulars. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


ALL 
Cysllsts 

do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles — they 

~~*  cost  $100. 

Beautiful  book  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORJIULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  E.  Tarney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


3ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

Post  ^iJd   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Teacher — "  Why  did  Joshua  cause  the  sun  to 
stand  still?"  Tommy — "I  guess  it  didn't  agree 
with  his  watch." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Excited  traveler — "  Can  1  catch  the  four-o'clock 
express  for  Buffalo  ?"  Railroad  official  (calmly) — 
"That  depends  upon  how  fast  you  can  run.  It 
started  thirteen  minutes  ago." — Judge. 

"  This  is  positively  the  last  time,"  muttered  the 
King  of  Mbwpka,  making  a  wry  face,  "  that  I  ever 
will  be  persuaded  to  tackle  a  stew  made  from  a 
bitter  partisan." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mrs.  A.  —  "So  the  Jones  -  Browns  are  going 
abroad.  How  do  you  think  the  news  will  be  re- 
ceived ?  "  Mr.  X. — "With  universal  satisfaction 
and  many  expressions  of  regret." — Life. 

Irishman  (at  telephone) — "  Sind  me  up  tree  bales 
of  hay  and  wan  bag  of  oats."  Feed-dealer — "All 
right.  Who  for  ?  "  Irishman — "  There  now,  don't 
get  gay.  For  the  horse,  av  corse." — Kansas  City 
Times. 

Alilson — "Haven't  you  gone  to  housekeeping 
yet?"  Newly-married  man — "  No  ;  we're  waiting 
to  save  up  enough  to  live  in  keeping  with  the  style 
of  the  wedding-presents."  —  Philadelphia  North 
American. 

Briggs — "  What !  A  new  bicycle  suit  1  And  so 
different  from  the  one  you  had  on  the  other  day." 
Griggs — "  You  bet  it  is  1  I  ran  over  a  woman  who 
lives  in.  the  next  block,  and  I  don't  want  her  to 
recognize  me." — Truth. 

Mr.  Crusty — "  Where's  my  change  ?  "  Waiter — 
"  Dar  ain't  no  change,  boss  ;  dat's  mah  tip."  Mr. 
Crusty — "  But  I  didn't  tell  you  you  could  have  it." 
Waiter — "  Oh  !  dat's  all  right,  boss  ;  I'se  forgetful 
mahself,  sometimes." — Puck. 

"  How  did  Billings,  the  actor,  come  to  change 
boarding-houses?"  "His  landlady  got  personal 
the  other  morning."  "  How  was  that  ?  "  "  Well, 
she  was  particularly  proud  of  her  breakfasts,  and 
she  asked  him  how  the  eggs  struck  him." — Balti- 
more Herald. 

"  Feel  all  at  sea,  old  man?"  asked  the  seasoned 
passenger,  who  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  get 
funny.  "  No,"  said  the  dejected  passenger,  who 
was  leaning  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  "  I  guess 
there  is  still  a  remnant  of  me  on  board." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

"  I  will  issue  a  proclamation,"  said  the  Spanish 
commander,  "  giviDg  the  rebels  fifteen  days  to  sur- 
render." "  And  if  they  won't  surrender  ?  "  inquired 
his  lieutenant.  "  Well,"  answered  the  general,  "  if 
they  won't,  we'll  be  no  worse  off  than  we  are  now, 
will  we  ?  " — Puck. 

"I  guess  I  am  stuck,"  said  the  answer-to- cor- 
respondents man.  "What  is  it?"  asked  the  rest 
of  the  force,  in  deep  sympathy.  "Girl  writes  to 
know  which  one  of  her  fiances  should  have  the 
preference  in  going  with  her  to  church — the  first 
one  or  the  second." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Agent — "I  represent  the  Bicycle  Union  Insur- 
ance Company.  Will  pay  you  two  thousand  dol- 
lars if  you  are  injured  in  an  accident,  and  the  cost 
is  eight  dollars  a  year."  Grymes — "  But  I  never 
ride  a  wheel."  Agent — "Then  you  can't  get  along 
without  the  policy,  but  the  cost  will  be  doubled." 
— Life. 

"  Seen  Bill  Brown  when  I  was  up  to  town,"  said 
the  man  with  the  gum-boots,  settling  himself  on 
the  salt-barrel,  "  conductin'  a  street  car."  "  I 
thought  Bill  was  goin"  into  business  for  hisself," 
said  the  grocer.  "  Wal,  I  allow  he  is  to  some  ex- 
tent, but  the  company  ain't  got  on  to  it  yet." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

The  young  man  who  had  traveled  began  :  "  And 

there  I  stood,   the  abyss  yawning  at  my  feet " 

"  Was  it  yawning  before  you  got  there,  or  did  it 
begin  after  you  arrived  ?  "  asked  the  young  woman 
who  has  never  been  away,  and  then  the  young 
man  found  that  he  had  just  time  to  catch  the  last 
car. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

She  glided  into  the  office  and  quietly  approached 
the  editor's  desk.  "I  have  written  a  poem,"  she 
began.  "Well!"  exclaimed  the  editor,  with  a 
look  and  tone  intended  to  annihilate  ;  but  she 
wouldn't  annihilate  worth  a  cent,  and  resumed  : 
"  I  have  written  a  poem  on  ■  My  Father's  Barn,' 

and "    "Oh  !  "  interrupted  the  editor,  with  an 

extraordinary  suavity,  "  you  don't  know  how  I  am 
relieved.  A  poem  written  on  your  father's  barn, 
eh  ?  I  was  afraid  it  was  written  on  paper,  and  that 
you  wanted  me  to  publish  it.  If  I  should  ever 
happen  to  drive  past  your  father's  barn  I'll  stop 
and  read  the  poem." — Ex. 


Throat  Diseases  commence  with  a  Cough, 
Cold,  or  Sore  Throat.  "Browns  Bronchial 
Troches  "  give  immediate  and  sure  relief. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children* 
St£c?dman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


-Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


KXKK  FLOUU 


MANUFACTURED.  BV 
'  SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 


fl^jJMJNAS.CAL. 
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RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mr.  D.  M.  Cobb,  of  1034  Union  Ave., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  date  of  June 
16,  1895,  says  :   "  For  a  number  of  years 
I  have  suffered  from  constipation  in  its 
severest  form.     My  liver  failing  to  act 
for  a  week,  I  have  tried  any  number  of 
specifics  and  have  also  had  physicians 
prescribe  for  me,  but  only  received 
temporary  relief.     During  the  early  part 
of  the  past  winter  I  had  my  attention 
called  to  Kipans  Tabules  by  a  small 
sign  on  a  telegraph  pole,  which  said 
'  One  gives  Relief.'     I  procured  a  box 
and  was  at  once  attracted  by  the  neat 
form  in  which  they  were  put  up.     Before 
I  had  taken  half  a  dozen  doses  I  began 
to  feel  the  good  effect,  especially  from 
the  pain  I  would  suffer  when  my  liver 
was  trying  to  act.     I  have  now  taken 
three  boxes  and  have  no  more  trouble. 
My  bowels  act  regular  and  free  and  as 
a  result  my  health  is  much  improved. 
(Signed),  D.  M.  Cobb." 

Ripans  Tahnles  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  seot  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Sprace  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


"Foot  Comfort, 


it 


A  booklet  about  the  feet; 
what  shoes  to  wear  and  why 
—  tells  you  what  Goodyear 
Welts  are.  Write  for  it. 
All  dealers  sell  Goodyear 
Welt  shoes.  „ 

GOODYEAR  SHOE   MACH'Y  CO.,   BOSTON 


EVANS'  ALE. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
ITever   Fails  to   Eeetore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cores  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 
50c,aridjH.OO  at  rJru;rzi=t? 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sore  Cure  for  Corns.  Slops  all  pain.  Ensnrea  com- 
fortto  the  feet.  Makea  walking  easy,  loots,  at  Druggists.  ., 


CRYSTALS 


New   Diuretic,   Beitefatin>¥To7uc    Cereal;  also 
Gluten  Dyspepsia  ]?tyr-iJ&SL  diabetes   Flour. 

Pamphlet  antfCoWng  Samples  Free. 

Unrivaled  In  Arn^rlca  g/XupoP^A*k  Dealers,  OP 
"Write FarweH^Eh  113^3,  YsVerto*^ N"T'1  u-s-s- 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  T. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 


cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  Son. 

London,  England. 
E.  Foneera&Co., 30  North ^William  St., N.Y. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2339. 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1896 

Ey  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century $7.00 
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In  a  recent  number  of  the  Chronicle  there  was   an  article 
__,  ..  tracing  the  distribution    of    great    fortunes 

Mining  Million-  &  ° 

.aires  in  through  the    Probate    Court    of    San  Fran- 

RNIA-  cisco.    The  compiler  of  the  article  shows  that 

fifty-three  millionaires  left  in  the  period  between  1S71  and 
893  the  sum  of  $175,000,000  to  nearly  four  hundred  heirs. 
This  sum  is,  of  course,  the  amount  fixed  by  the  appraisers, 
but  it  is  much  under  the  actual  value  of  the  property,  as  the 
appraisers  nearly  always  place  the  figure  at  least  thirty  per 
:ent.  below  what  the  property  would  bring  at  forced  sale. 
In  the  list  of  fifty-three  estates  mentioned,  nearly  all  are 
'Se  of  millionaires.  The  article  is  devoted  to  the  sub- 
livision  of  estates,  and  it  shows  that  the  comparatively  small 
state  of   Kate   Johnson,  appraised  at   $1,250,000,  went  to 


twenty-live  heirs.  The  estate  of  Maria  Coleman,  valued  at 
$1,757,000,  went  to  three  heirs  in  equal  shares.  Charles 
Crocker's  $22,000,000  was  divided  among  five  heirs,  while 
the  estate  of  his  surviving  wife,  Mary  A.  Crocker,  valued  at 
$1 1,883,657,  went  share  and  share  alike  to  four  of  the  five 
who  divided  up  Charles  Crocker's  larger  fortune.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  here  that  when  Charles  Crocker  died,  he 
left  one  of  his  sons,  George  Crocker,  practically  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  although  there  was  no  ill-feeling  between 
father  and  son.  When  Mrs.  Charles  Crocker,  not  long  after, 
followed  her  husband,  she  died  intestate,  and,  therefore,  her 
large  estate  was  divided  among  the  four  children  according 
to  the  laws  of  succession  in  the  Civil  Code  of  California. 
Of  these  four,  three  had  already  received  one-third  of  one- 
half  of  their  father's  estate,  one-half  of  the  Crocker  estate 
being  community  property  and  going  to  the  widow.  They 
thus  already  had  one-sixth.  When  their  mother  died,  they 
received  each  one-fourth  of  her  share,  making  an  eighth. 
Thus  George  Crocker  was  possessed  of  three  twenty-fourths 
of  the  entire  Crocker  estate,  and  each  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters  of  seven  twenty-fourths.  It  is  said  that  by  a  family 
arrangement  the  three  other  children  made  over  to  him 
enough  property  to  equalize  his  share,  so  that  each  one  of 
the  children  now  holds  six  twenty-fourths  of  the  entire  estate. 
This  anecdote  is  interesting  as  well  as  unusual. 

To  resume  the  record.  Peter  Donahue's  $3,798,312  went 
in  equal  parts  to  three  heirs.  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair's  $4,693,- 
250  went  to  four  persons  in  unequal  shares.  William  P. 
Fuller's  estate  of  $1,771,262  was  divided  among  seven 
heirs.  Emanuel  Goldstein's  estate  of  over  a  million  dollars 
was  divided  among  six  heirs.  George  Hearst's  estate  of 
$8,788,137  was  left,  as  we  remember  it,  entirely  to  his  wife, 
but  he  had  already  given  much  property  before  his  death  to 
his  son.  Walter  S.  Hobart's  $5,273,366  went  in  equal 
parts  to  his  three  children.  Mark  Hopkins's  estate  of  $20,- 
694,762  went  to  two  persons.  Robert  C.  Johnson's  estate 
of  $1,910,550  went  to  eleven  heirs.  William  S.  O'Brien's 
$9,655,459  went  to  eight  heirs.  James  Phelan's  estate  of 
over  a  million  was  divided  among  four  people,  but  he  had 
given  away  a  large  amount  of  property  to  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren before  his  death.  Daniel  T.  Murphy's  $2,041,670 
went  to  six  heirs.  A.  J.  Pope's  estate  of  $1,660,000  went 
to  four  heirs.  Robert  Sherwood's  estate  of  over  a  million 
went  to  five  heirs.  John  Wieland's  estate  of  $628,000  went 
to  nine  heirs.  As  against  this  rule  of  division,  the  $4,000,- 
000  estate  of  Thomas  Blythe  went  to  one  child,  Florence. 
The  $5,000,000  of  James  Lick  went  chiefly  to  one  heir,  the 
public,  with  the  exception  of  a  moderate  fortune  to  a 
nephew.  Leland  Stanford's  $17,000,000  went  to  found 
the  great  Stanford  University. 

As  we  have  said,  the  article  on  which  we  are  commenting 
is  based  principally  on  the  question  of  the  sub-division  of 
large  estates.  There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter  which 
the  writer  seems  to  have  overlooked.  It  is  the  preponder- 
ance of  mining  fortunes  among  California's  millionaires. 
Without  any  materials  at  hand,  we  can  from  memory  recall 
the  names  of  very  many  whose  fortunes  were  acquired  in 
mining.  Not  all  of  them  are  dead,  many  of  them  are  still 
living,  and  some  of  them,  we  regret  to  say,  are  "  broke." 
But,  none  the  less,  this  list  of  names  includes  only  those 
whose  fortunes  were  made  in  mining  or  who  made  their 
start  in  mining.  It  is,  of  course,  unnecessary  to  mention- 
the  names  of  the  Bonanza  quartet — James  G.  Fair,  William 
S.  O'Brien,  John  W.  Mackay,  and  James  G.  Flood.  AH 
made  their  money  on  the  Comstock  Lode.  So  did  J.  M. 
Walker,  who  was  associated  with  them,  although  he  subse- 
quently lost  his  money.  W.  S.  Hobart  made  his  fortune  in 
mines.  William  Sharon  laid  the  foundation  of  his  vast 
fortune  in  mines.  Alvinza  Hayward  made  most  of  his 
money  in  mines.  George  Hearst,  J.  B.  Haggin,  and  Lloyd 
Tevis  made  most  of  their  money  in  joint  mining  ventures, 
although  Haggin  and  Tevis  have  been  engaged  in  hun- 
dreds of  other  enterprises,  while  Senator  Hearst  confined 
himself  principally  to  mining.  W.  E.  Dean  made  his  fort- 
une in  mines.  So  did  Robert  Sherwood.  So  did  R.  R. 
Grayson,  although  he  subsequently  lost  much  of  it  in  other 


I  enterprises.      Robert    Morrow   laid  the   foundations   of  his 

I  fortune  in  mines.  So  did  A.  W.  Foster,  who  is  now 
running  railroads.  Charles  Lane,  of  the  famous  Utica 
Mine,  made  his  fortune  in  mines.  So  did  Robert 
McMurray.  The  Colemans,  of  Grass  Valley,  Jacob 
Neff,  and  John  Bradbury,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  in- 
terior magnates  who  made  their  money  in  mines.  Cap- 
tain Nevell  made  his  money  in  the  Rawhide  Mine.  John 
Livingston,  who  died  abroad,  left  his  widow  and  all  of 
his  children  millionaires  ;  he  accumulated  "his  large  fortune 
in  mines.  So  did  L.  L.  Robinson.  J.  B.  Randol  made  his 
money  in  mines.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Edgar  Mills  made  their 
start  years  ago  in  the  old  Union  Mill  and  Mining  Company, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes  there,  although 
they  subsequently  became  bankers  and  invested  money  in 
many  other  ways.  \V.  W.  Traylor,  who  used  to  be  a  clerk 
in  a  dry-goods  store,  made  a  fortune  in  mines  ■  no  one 
grudged  him  his  good  fortune,  for  he  was  an  honest  man 
and  a  kindly  ;  he  is  long  since  dead.  John  Shaw  made  his 
money  in  mines.  So  did  Senator  Jones,  Sam  Jones,  and 
Lon  Hamilton.  A.  E.  Head  made  a  fortune  in  mines.  So 
did  Robert  Graves  and  John  Skae,  although  both  of  these, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  lost  it  again  in  other  speculations. 
Dan  and  Seth  Cook  acquired  their  fortunes  in  mines.  The 
Standard  Union  was  bonded  for  $75,000  in  1S76.  It  paid 
$7  5,000  monthly  dividends,  with  an  extra  dividend  of 
$7  5,000  on  each  Christmas,  until  it  had  paid  $5,000,000. 
John  Parrott  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  in  mines. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  he  was  a  man  of  much  wealth 
when  he  came  to  California.  It  is  true  that  when  he  came 
from  Mexico  to  this  State  he  brought  some  money  with 
him,  but  the  first  big  "  stake "  that  he  made  was  when  he 
placed  the  Plumas  Eureka  Mine  in  England  in  1854  for 
$1,000,000.  He  took  it  for  a  bad  debt  of  $37,000,  and, 
after  it  was  sold  to  the  English  owners,  it  produced  over 
$7,000,000.  P.  A.  Finnegan  made  his  money  in  mines. 
So  did  "  Uncle  "  Billy  Raymond,  L.  P.  Drexler,  J.  E.  Doo- 
little,  Felix  Chappelet,  Dan  Burns,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 
Edward  Barron,  the  late  Thomas  Bell,  the  McDonald 
Brothers  of  Trinity  County,  William  Willis,  and  William  M. 
Lent.  The  two  brothers,  Henry  and  John  Martin,  made 
their  fortune  in  the  Brown  Bear  Mine.  Among  other  men 
who  made  their  fortunes  in  mines  are  A.  K.  P.  Harmon, 
"Si"  White,  George  B.  McEnerny,  Isaac  L.  Requa,  and  E. 
J.  Baldwin. 

This  is  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  list.  It  is  made  with 
absolutely  no  materials  at  hand  for  reference,  and  the  names 
of  these  men  are  simply  those  that  occur  to  us  as  we  write. 
Vet  see  how  long  is  the  list.  As  we  said  in  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  if  the  Chronicles  list  of  deceased  million- 
aires were  scanned,  it  would  be  found  that  a  majority  of 
them  were  mining  millionaires.  Vet  it  is  just  as  easy  now 
to  rind  a  mine  as  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  In  fact,  we  think 
it  is  easier.  Since  the  Argonaut  became  interested  in  in- 
vestigating this  subject,  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
number  of  prospectors  in  the  California  Sierras  has  in- 
creased five-fold.  The  output  of  the  mines  has  increased 
more  than  fifty  per  cent.  So  has  the  number  of  paying 
mines.  Those  men  who  have  the  pluck  and  energy  to  hunt 
up  a  mine,  and  the  sand  to  stay  by  a  good  prospect  when 
they  find  it,  have  just  as  good  an  opportunity  to  become 
millionaires  as  any  of  those  in  the  list  we  have  enumerated. 
As  an  instance  of  what  we  mean,  we  may  mention  the 
Kennedy  Mine  at  Jackson,  Amador  County,  Cal.  The 
Kennedy  was  a  mine  that  had  been  worked  for  some  years 
and  then  abandoned.  It  was  believed  that  it  was  still  a 
good  mine,  and  one  man,  who  had  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, succeeded  in  forming  a  syndicate  in  San  Fran- 
cisco to  purchase  the  mine.  He  got  together  twenty  men 
who  agreed  to  put  up  five  thousand  dollars  apiece. 
A  partial  list  of  names  is  as  follows  :  Egbert  Judson, 
Thomas  Varney,  F.  Riechling,  F.  F.  Thomas,  George 
Goodman,  Judge  Curry,  David   McClure,  Jr.,  J.   S.  Doe, 

J.  W.  Barton,  John  Taylor,   M.   W.   Belshaw,   Charles    F. 
Doe,  J.  M.  Shotwell,  R.  W.  Gorrill,  and  Dr.  Thomas 

sen.     Work  was  started  on  September   24,    iSK ;. 
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dends  began  on  May  I,  1887.  The  mine  has  never  ceased 
since  then  paying  dividends  monthly.  The  original  cost  of 
the  mine  was  $100,000.  The  amount  expended  in  develop- 
ing, including  all  voluntary  assessments,  was  $100,000. 
The  dividends  from  May  1,  1S87,  to  date,  amount  to 
$2,000,000.  If  to  this  be  added  the  present  value  of 
property,  $2,000,000,  as  estimated  by  competent  mining 
men,  it  would  give  a  result  from  this  $100,000  investment 
of  $4,000,000.  The  depth  of  the  present  shaft  is  over  two 
thousand  feet,  showing  on  bottom  level  a  large  body  of 
high-grade  ore.  The  best  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 
Kennedy  Mine  is  that  it  is  not  for  sale.  The  Gwin  Mining 
Company,  near  Mokelumne  Hill,  Calaveras  County,  is 
owned  by  the  Kennedy  people.  It  is  being  opened  up  and 
developed  on  similar  lines.  A  new  shaft  is  being  sunk  on 
this  old  mine,  which  was  full  of  water,  caved  in,  and  prac- 
tically abandoned  for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  new  three- 
Lompartment  shaft  is  now  down  over  1,100  feet.  It  is  a 
tine  piece  of  work,  which  cost  about  $75,000.  The  Gwin 
Mine  may  prove  another  Kennedy.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  striking  instances  of  what  grit  and  coin  will  do.  The 
men  who  took  up  the  Kennedy  Mine  are  all  Californians. 
It  was  considered  "played  out,"  yet  by  their  energy  and 
persistence  they  made  it  one  of  the  greatest  gold  producers 
in  the  State. 

There  are  many  mines  in  this  State  just  as  good  as  the 
Kennedy  and  the  Utica,  if  men  can  be  found  with  the  enter- 
prise to  develop  them.  If  in  the  past  twenty  years  fifty- 
three  men  left  to  their  heirs  $175,000,000  largely  from  min- 
ing, it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  other  men  in  the  next 
twenty  years  may  leave  many  hundreds  of  millions  more. 

The  tide  of  undesirable  foreign  immigration  has  again 
The  Filthv  turned   toward    this    country.      There    is 

Flood  of  Forbign  really  no  better  reason  why  the  United 
Immigration.  States  should  permit  people  not  useful  to  it 

to  come  into  its  territory  than  there  is  why  a  house- 
holder should  allow  a  tramp  to  enter  his  domicile.  It 
looks  as  if  Congress  will  go  on  indefinitely  keeping 
the  gates  of  Castle  Garden  open  to  the  "  oppressed  of  all 
nations,"  which  means,  in  practice,  that  they  shall  be  kept 
open  to  all  whom  the  agents  of  the  steamship  companies 
can  get  to  pay  a  steerage  passage  from  Europe  to  America. 
At  present  there  are  special  reasons  why  the  riff-raff  of 
King  Humbert's  subjects  should  be  peculiarly  anxious  to 
pay  the.  passage.  The  victory  of  King  Menelek  of  Abys- 
sinia has  raised  an  unprecedented  demand  for  recruits  to 
the  Italian  army.  It  is  natural  that  the  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Italy's  cities  and  villages  should  prefer  not  to  go 
off  to  Africa  to  fight  and  be  killed  ;  yet  no  principles  of 
equity  suggest  why  we  ought  to  be  made  the  sufferers  for 
a  disaster  in  Africa,  or  made  to  repair  a  folly  of  King  Hum- 
bert and  his  ambitious  ministers. 

Called  on  to  flock  into  the  Italian  armies,  the  Italians  are 
evincing  a  deplorable,  if  comprehensible,  enthusiasm  to  flock 
to  the  United  States.  In  1892,  the  number  of  immigrants  who 
arrived  was  623,084.  In  1895,  it  ran  down,  out  of  deference 
to  Mr.  Cleveland  and  the  Democratic  hard  times,  to  279,948, 
the  lowest  point  since  1S79.  These  figures  set  out  with  elo- 
quence the  only  good  thing  that  can  be  recorded  to  the  credit 
of  the  Democratic  free-trade  panic.  It  scared  off  the  paupers 
of  the  Old  World,  who  else  would  have  flung  themselves 
upon  our  shores.  But  despite  the  depression  here,  conditions 
continue  to  be  worse  in  their  own  lands  than  they  are  with 
us.  There  is  every  indication  that  the  current  year  is  to  be 
one  of  abnormal  immigration. 

Indeed,  a  deluge  is  threatening.  In  one  day  recently,  a 
single  steamship  brought  no  fewer  than  1,203  Italians  to 
New  York.  The  1,203  who  came  in  one  ship  were  repre- 
sentative of  the  sort  of  immigrants  against  whom  Congress 
does  not  dare  to  set  up  the  bars  of  prohibition.  "  Many  of 
them,"  we  learn  from  the  New  York  newspapers,  "  were 
practically  destitute,  most,  on  an  average,  having  less  than  $7 
apiece,  while  some  were  possessed  of  no  means  at  all.  The 
most  prosperous  man  among  the  1,203  had  only  $70." 
Out  of  the  whole,  nearly  300  were  ordered  to  be  returned 
because  of  their  perfect  poverty.  "  Ellis  Island,  where  the 
immigrants  are  landed,  has  become  so  densely  crowded 
with  the  raw  material  of  Democratic  voters  that  on  several 
recent  occasions  it  has  been  necessary  to  call  on  the  Treas- 
ury Department  to  afford  relief  to  the  swarms  of  penniless, 
hungry,  and  dirty  Italian,  Hungarian,  Russian,  and  Swedish 
paupers  landed  and  herded  there." 

During  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  total  Italian  immigration 
arriving  at  New  York  was  about  34,000,  Of  the  character 
of  this  immigration  we  may  judge  by  the  fact  that  more 
than  half  of  the  new-comers  were  illiterate.  During  the 
nine  months  between  July  1,  1895,  and  March  31st  of  this 
year,  the  total  immigration  was  nearly  33,000,  of  whom  no 
less  than  9,320  were  landed  during  March.  The  greatest 
Ita^'in  immigration  was  in  April,  1893,  when  9,010  were 
xloaded.    The  prospect  now  is  that  more  rather  than  fewer 


may  be  looked  for.  These  people  on  the  average  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  they  fetch  their  belongings  in  bun- 
dles, possess  no  money,  are  filthy,  and,  unless  they  have 
friends,  at  once  become  a  charge  on  charity.  All  Europe  is 
apprehensive  of  war,  and  the  hegira,  beginning  from  Italy, 
will  spread  to  about  every  other  country. 

What  are  we  to  do?  Even  (he  ordinary  congressman 
and  the  ordinary  editor  of  the  daily  newspaper  must  be  con- 
strained to  admit  that  such  immigration  is  not  good  for  the 
United  States.  But  rather  than  face  the  logical  conclusions 
which  the  facts  force,  he  prefers  to  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  other  things.  The  logical  conclusions  are  that  the  im- 
migration ought  to  be  prohibited.  The  opposition  to  pro- 
hibition comes  from  the  Democratic  parly,  to  which  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  Europe  are  reservoirs  of  voters. 
Prohibition  is,  unquestionably,  demanded  by  the  interests  of 
the  republic.  The  reasons,  political  and  social,  need  no  ex- 
position ;  industrially  the  case  is  equally  self-evident.  The 
working  people  are  not  so  prosperous  that  they  are  in  a 
condition  to  welcome  invading  armies  of  competitors. 

The  principle  of  exclusion  which  has  been  employed  so 
effectively  at  the  Golden  Gate  against  the  Chinese,  needs 
application  at  Castle  Garden  by  Congress.  That  principle 
is  that  the  first  claim  upon  American  statesmanship  is  by  the 
American  people  who  have  their  living  to  earn.  Higher  and 
broader  considerations  can  be  urged,  but  the  practical  one 
of  the  people's  right  to  earn  a  living  can  be  permitted  at 
present  to  take  precedence  of  ethical  questions.  Castle 
Garden  is  a  gate  for  the  admission  of  the  necessary  oppo- 
nents of  a  civilized  scale  of  wages.  The  Argonaut  directs 
to  it  the  attention  of  the  American  workingman,  who,  if  not 
the  noblest  product  of  advancing  mankind,  can  not  reason- 
ably be  suspected  of  indifference  to  his  own  special  interests. 

As  the  National  Convention  approaches,  the  name  of  Mc- 
McKinlbv  is  a  Kinley  still  resounds  from  every  State  in  the 
Good  Enough  Union.  The  various  conventions  almost  in- 
American.  variably,  elect    McKinley  delegates.      If  the 

delegates  elected  are  not  instructed  for  McKinley,  it  is  al- 
most as  invariably  the  result  of  a  fight  by  which  the  Reed, 
Allison,  or  Cullom  men  have  fought  desperately  to  send  the 
delegation  uninstructed.  In  short,  about  the  only  triumphs 
that  have  been  won  by  the  anti-McKinley  men  are  those  in 
which  they  prevented  the  delegations  from  being  instructed 
for  McKinley — a  poor  meed  of  victory. 

The  most  striking  illustrations  of  McKinley's  strength 
come  from  New  England.  It  was  believed  that  the  New 
England  States  were  solid  for  Reed.  One  after  another 
they  have  been  holding  their  conventions,  and  Massachusetts 
is  the  only  one  that  is  straight  out  for  Reed.  New  Hamp- 
shire made  a  divided  vote,  indorsing  both  Reed  and  Mc- 
Kinley, despite  the  desperate  efforts  of  Chandler,  the  boss 
of  New  Hampshire,  to  hold  the  State  for  McKinley.  The 
latest  Reed  defection  in  New  England  is  that  of  the  Green 
Mountain  Republicans.  The  Republican  convention  was 
held  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  April  29th,  and  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  entire  country  that  Reed's  candidacy  would  be  indorsed. 
But  the  enthusiasm  for  McKinley  showed  that  there  was  no 
hope  for  Reed.  The  convention  passed  this  resolution  : 
"  Resolved,  That  in  the  great  apostle  of  protection,  William 
McKinley,  of  Ohio,  we  recognize  the  first  choice  of  the  Re- 
publicans of  Vermont  for  their  Presidential  candidate." 
The  delegation  has  been  sent  uninstructed,  but  this  indorse- 
ment of  McKinley  means  that  the  Vermont  delegates  will 
cast  their  ballots  for  McKinley  so  long  as  there  is  any  hope 
of  nominating  him. 

In  the  New  England  States,  Reed  has  obtained  the 
straight  out  support  of  Massachusetts.  But  the  delegates 
from  Maine  and  Rhode  Island  are  half-hearted.  In  Con- 
necticut they  are  even  more  feeble  in  their  support  of  Reed. 
New  Hampshire  partially  indorses  his  rival,  while  Vermont 
has  gone  into  the  McKinley  camp.  All  the  New  England 
States  have  seventy-eight  votes  which  Reed  had  counted  on 
solidly.  It  is  now  apparent  that  he  will  have  only  fifty  from 
New  England. 

As  we  write,  the  Illinois  convention  is  in  session.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  what  the  upshot  will  be.  But  Cullom,  the 
"  favorite  son  "  of  Illinois,  is  having  much  ado  to  prevent 
the  convention  from  instructing  for  McKinley.  The  case  is 
similar  in  California.  A  few  months  ago,  the  Allison  fol- 
lowers were  rending  the  air  with  their  cries  of  coming  vic- 
tory. Now  they  are  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  prevent 
California's  delegation  from  going  to  St.  Louis  pledged  to 
McKinley.  This  shows,  as  we  have  said,  the  strength  of 
the  Ohio  man.  His  opponents  not  only  can  not  beat  him, 
but  they  have  much  trouble  in  preventing  him  from  carry- 
ing the  war  into  their  own  strongholds.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Cullom  will  have  the  formal  indorsement  of  the 
Illinois  delegation,  but  that  McKinley  is  their  real  choice, 
and  that,  unless  Cullom  gathers  strength  on  the  second 
ballot,  the  Illinois  delegation  will  go  to  McKinley. 

In  the  South  also,  where  Reed  was   supposed  to  be  solid, 


we  note  by  late  dispalches  that  his  strength  is  waning.  At 
Atlanta,  on  April  29th,  three  out  of  four  delegates  elected 
were  pledged  to  McKinley.  In  Arizona,  on  April  29th,  the 
Territorial  convention  was  held,  and  while  it  has  not  ad- 
journed as  we  write,  the  indications  are  that  it  will  send  a 
delegation  pledged  for  McKinley. 

In  California  the  primary  elections  show  that  the  dele- 
gates are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  McKinley.  In  Ven- 
tura, on  April  29th,  the  McKinley  delegates  were  all  elected. 
In  Santa  Barbara,  on  April  29th,  the  delegates  elected  at  the 
primary  were  also  in  favor  of  McKinley.  In  Los  Angeles, 
on  April  29th,  all  the  candidates  were  McKinley  men. 

The  Republican  Convention  of  California,  which  meets  on 
May  5th,  will  be  overwhelmingly  for  McKinley,  and  the 
only  question  now  is  whether  the  delegation  shall  be  tied  up 
with  an  iron-clad  pledge  for  "  McKinley  first,  last,  and  all 
the  time."  We  may  say  that  we  consider  this  highly  inex- 
pedient. Let  the  California  delegation  go  pledged  to  work 
for  McKinley  so  long  as  there  is  any  reasonable  chance  to 
nominate  him.  But  this  "first,  last,  and  all-the-time  busi- 
ness" sometimes  results  in  folly  like  the  futile  bellowing  for 
Blaine,  by  which  Creed  Haymond  and  M.  H.  de  Young 
once  made  the  California  delegation  ridiculous.  Voting  for 
a  man  when  he  has  withdrawn  his  name  is  waste  of  breath. 
Let  the  California  delegation  go  pledged  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  nominate  McKinley,  but  if  he  can  not  be  nomi- 
nated, let  them  work  for  some  other  good  Republican.  It 
is  not  well  to  send  delegates  to  a  convention  with  tags  on 
them.  In  that  case,  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  send  mes- 
senger-boys. A  convention  is  supposed  to  be  a  deliberative 
body. 

In  regard  to  the  so-called  opposition  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  to  McKinley,  the  Argonaut  has  al- 
ready expressed  itself.  We  consider  the  charges  made 
against  McKinley  as  trivial  ones,  and  based  entirely  on  the 
personal  animosity  of  disappointed  Ohio  politicians.  The 
Ohio  branch  of  the  American  Protective  Association  claims 
that  McKinley,  while  governor,  "  refused  to  comply  with 
the  expressed  desires  of  the  organization."  We  are  glad  he 
did.  William  McKinley  was  governor  of  Ohio,  and  if  he 
had  allowed  the  American  Protective  Association  or  any- 
body else  to  run  him,  he  would  be  as  unfit  for  governor  of 
Ohio  as  for  President  of  the  United  States.  The  only 
charges  made  against  him  by  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  Amer- 
ican Protective  Association  is  that  he  failed  to  appoint  to 
office  certain  persistent  suckers  at  the  public  teats.  This  is 
a  local  question  which  concerns  Ohio,  and  does  not  concern 
the  rest  of  the  United  States.  McKinley's  ancestors  have 
been  Protestants  on  both  sides  for  generations.  He  is  one 
of  the  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  his 
town.  He  is  a  Freemason,  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Army,  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  a  member  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  This  is  a  pretty 
straight  American  record,  and  it  ought  to  be  good  enough 
for  the  American  Protective  Association  or  any  other  asso- 
ciation. 

We  notice  that  there  is  already  some  difference  of  opinion, 
even  in  Ohio  on  this  question.  Local  Council,  No.  240,  of 
the  American  Protective  Association,  of  Ada,  O.,  on  April 
25th,  passed  a  resolution  saying  : 

"  The  efforts  of  certain  leaders  and  high  officials  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  to  oppose  the  nomination  of  William  Mc- 
Kinley, of  Ohio,  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  are 
due  to  personal  motives  ;  the  statements  made  by  these  officials  are 
neither  exact,  substantial,  nor  worthy  of  belief.  We,  the  members 
of  this  council,  personally  know  of  Mr.  McKinley's  private  and  pub- 
lie  life,  and  that  his  whole  career  has  been  for  the  protection  of  the 
American  home,  the  American  common-school  system,  and  America 
for  Americans.  We  denounce  in  the  strongest  terms  the  use  of 
our  order  by  said  officials  for  personal  ends,  and  we  have  the 
utmost  confidence  in  William  McKinley." 

At  the  Illinois  Convention,  on  the  twenty-eighth  of  April, 
fifty  American  Protective  Association  members  of  that  body 
met  and  denounced  State  President  Johnson  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  for  his  war  on  McKinley.  The  meet- 
ing passed  resolutions,  concluding  as  follows  : 

"  We,  the  American  Protective  Association  delegates  to  this  con- 
vention, hereby  denounce  the  efforts,  by  officials  of  this  organization, 
to  discredit  the  candidacy  of  McKinley,  as  a  most  unworthy  and  dis- 
reputable proceeding,  and  we  call  on  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation the  land  over  to  stamp  it  with  their  disapproval." 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  in  the  ranks  of  the  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion themselves.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  honest  men, 
in  as  well  as  out  of  that  association,  should  exercise  their 
own  judgment  concerning  the  candidacy  of  McKinley. 
When  men  who  belong  to  it  denounce  the  attacks  upon 
McKinley  made  by  others  belonging  to  their  order,  if  is 
very  evident  that  these  attacks  are  based  on  purely  personal 
motives. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  can  see  absolutely  no  flaw  in 
McKinley's  record  as  an  American.  A  man  whose  ances- 
tors were  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  whose  ancestors  have 
been  Protestant  for  generations,  who  is  a  Protestant  himself, 
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who  fought  through  the  Civil  War,  who  is  a  member  of  an 
evangelical  church,  who  has  always  upheld  the  American 
public  schools  and  the  principle  of  America  for  Americans, 
is  a  good  enough  American  for  us,  and  if  he  is  a  good 
enough  American  for  us,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  a  good 
enough  American  for  the  American  Protective  Association. 

Following  the  recent  good  example  of  President  Jordan,  of 

„.      _,  Stanford  University,  Professor  Andrew  D. 

Ien  Thousand  ■" 

to  be  Murdered  White,  formerly  president  of  Cornell  and 
Next  Year.  ex-minister  to    Russia,    raises    his   voice   to 

declare  the  individual  responsibility  of  the  criminal  and  the 
perniciousness  of  that  sentimentality  which  tinds  sufficing  ex- 
cuses for  crime  in  heredity  and  environment.  Professor 
White  is  a  man  of  eminence,  a  thinker,  a  diplomat,  and  a 
statesman.  He  has  a  mind  too  strong  and  clear  to  be  in  any 
danger  of  befuddlement  from  the  theories  of  the  pseudo- 
philanthropists,  who  are  in  no  small  degree  responsible  for 
that  slate  of  public  opinion  which  encourages  scoundrels  to 
believe  that  they  may  break  the  laws  with  a  good  chance  of 
escaping  punishment.  In  a  late  address  before  the  Patria 
Club  of  New  York  on  "High  Crime  in  the  United  States," 
he  vigorously  attacked  all  the  philosophers  of  every  kind 
who  ignore  the  fact  that  the  chief  cause  of  crime  is  the  un- 
certainty of  the  penalty.  He  pleaded  for  a'  strong,  honest, 
common  sense  that  shall  be  averse  to  the  flabby  sym- 
pathy which  gives  pity  to  criminals  rather  than  to  their  vic- 
tims, actual  and  possible. 

In  no  country  are  the  faddists  who  coddle  wrong-doers  so 
plentiful  as  in  our  own,  and  in  none,  as  a  consequence,  is 
human  life  so  lightly  valued.  The  prevalence  of  murder, 
not  to  speak  of  less  heinous  crimes,  is  appalling.  Nothing, 
we  should  say,  ought  to  answer  more  conclusively  the  un- 
masculine  pleas  of  the  sentimentalists  than  the  plain  sta- 
tistics cited  by  Professor  White.  The  increase  of  criminals 
has  been  far  in  excess  of  the  proportionate  increase  of  pop- 
ulation. In  1850,  the  number  of  offenders  in  prison  for 
each  million  of  inhabitants  was  about  300;  in  i860,  over 
600  ;  ten  years  later,  nearly  900  ;  and  in  1880,  nearly  1 ,200. 
The  number  of  homicides  in  the  United  States  for  seven 
years,  ending  last  year,  was  47,469.  The  increase  to  the 
million  of  population  is  from  58. 1  to  1  55.3  per  cent.  The 
number  of  legal  executions  in  the  same  years  was  723,  and 
of  lynchings,  1,115.  ln  iSSg,  there  were  3,567  homicides; 
in  1895,  they  numbered  10,500,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  that,  under  existing  conditions,  they  will  swell  instead 
of  diminish.  The  executions  in  these  same  years  averaged, 
respectively,  1  in  45  convictions  and  1  in  74  convictions. 
If  the  murderers  for  the  last  six  years  were  in  prison,  there 
would  be  40,000  of  them.  The  eleventh  census  shows  that 
there  are  but  7,351  in  prison. 

Professor  White  denounced  as  in  itself  criminal  the  ten- 
derness exhibited  toward  murderers,  and  instanced  as 
typical  the  efforts  made  to  save  "  Bat "  Shea,  the  New  York 
politician   and    thug.      More    than   25,000    people   signed 

Ithe  petition  to  the  governor  for  a  pardon,  notwithstand- 
ing that  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  of  Shea's  guilt. 
When  Shea  had  been  hanged,  3,000  mourners  followed 
his  body  to  the  grave,  and  $600  was  spent  in  floral 
offerings. 

We  commend  this  passage  of  Professor  White's  address 
lo  the  gushing  social  philosophers,  the.  dabblers  in  heredity  : 
'  To-day,  this  tenth  of  April,  I  announce  to  you  that  there  are 
loomed  to  death  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year  which  begins  this 
lay,  over  ten  thousand  persons,  who  will  be  executed  murderously, 
:ruelly,  without  opportunity  to  take  leave  of  those  they  love  ;  with- 
)ut  opportunity  to  make  provision  for  those  depending  upon  them. 
\nd  all  this  multitude  of  persons,  who  have  committed  no  crime,  will 
«  put  to  death  without  the  slightest  regard  for  the  fearful  distress 
.nd  sorrow,  and,  in  many  cases,  beggary  of  their  families.  Fully 
wo-thirds  of  these  murders  will  be  due  to  this  easy-going,  maudlin 
tntiment  in  the  community  at  large,  miscalled  mercy,  but  really  most 
'earful  cruelly." 

As  particular  causes  of  the   increase  in  crime,  Professor 

Vhite   assigns  the  wide-spread  criminal  education  of  chil- 

ren    by    means  of    dime   novels,   sensational    newspapers, 

ye-catching  posters,  and  the  cheap  theatres.     The  imagina- 

ons  of  the  young  are  thus  supplied  with  ideals  which  lead 

lem  into  conduct  that  they  deem  admirable,   but  are  in 

nth  vicious.     To  them,  the  notoriety  of  the  law-breaker  is 

«me.     The  increase  of  crime  may  also  be  ascribed  in  part 

1  the  "  careless,  culpable,  and  criminal "  exercise  of  the 

irdoning  power  by  the  governors   of  the  various  States. 

x-Govemor  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  for  example,  during  his 

ur  years  of  office,  pardoned  no  fewer  than  eight  hundred 

id   one    convicts,   many    of    them   murderers,    and    ex- 

ovemor  David   B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  with  his  eye  on  the 

ateful   slums  of   the   metropolis,  freed  many  men    who 

:ght  to  have  been  hanged,  or,  failing  that,  been  kept  caged 

r  life  as  the  dangerous  beasts  their  deeds  proved  them 

be. 

In  offering  remedial  suggestions,  Professor  White  em- 
'  asized  the  need  for  a  better  public  sentiment,  one  "  more 
i,  more    determined  to   hold    to   their   duties  judges, 


juries,  prosecuting  attorneys,  legislatures,  and  governors." 
Above  all,  it  is  "  of  the  very  greatest  importance  that  the 
proceedings  in  cases  of  crime  should  be  simple  and  the 
penalties  speedy." 

Here,  it  appears  to  us,  Professor  White  put  his  finger  on 
the  key.  Simplicity  and  speed  are  precisely  the  character- 
istics which  are  wanting  in  American  courts.  The  pro-  ! 
cedure  is  more  complicated  than  any  other  civilized  people 
would  tolerate,  and  the  advantage  of  the  intricacy  is  all  on 
the  side  of  the  guilty.  Innocence  has  no  cause  to  fear  the 
truth  ;  how  to  prevent  its  presentation  is  the  chief  care  of 
the  attorneys  of  the  guilty.  And  these  attorneys,  men 
skilled  in  delaying  the  application  of  the  law  to  their 
clients,  have  become  among  us  a  class  of  licensed  obstruct- 
ors of  justice,  who  are  to  the  last  degree  hurtful  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  community.  They  earn  their  money  by  mak- 
ing as  long  as  may  be  the  interval  between  crime  and  its 
punishment,  when  they  do  not  succeed  in  preventing  punish- 
ment altogether. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  civilized  country  like  the  United 
States,  a  country  which  prides  itself  on  its  practical  sense, 
must  for  its  own  sake  face  this  problem  of  crime,  and  bring 
the  execution  of  the  law  into  harmony  with  the  requirements 
of  justice  and  the  mandates  of  self-preservation.  Senti- 
mentality, bogus  "  social  science,"  and  a  tendency  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  individual  in  peril  of  being  hanged 
rather  than  the  wrong  done  the  victim  of  his  knife  or  pistol, 
have  brought  us  face  to  face  with  a  state  of  things  in  which 
ten  thousand  lives  are  annually  sacrificed.  Now  let  com- 
mon sense  have  the  floor.  Every  citizen  is  entitled  to  life, 
as  well  as  to  liberty  and  the  privilege  to  pursue  happiness. 
Nobody's  life  is  really  safe  under  existing  conditions.  Mur- 
derers must  be  hanged  if  murder  is  to  be  stayed. 

It  is  much  easier  to  give  money  to  churches  than  to  stop 
N    p  giving  it    when    the  government    has    once 

Money  for  Sec  been  led  into  the  practice.  The  most  plausi- 
tarian  Schools.  Dje  reasons  are  advanced  why  the  public 
treasury  should  continue  to  be  drawn  upon.  Under  the 
Presidency  of  General  Grant,  the  system  was  inaugurated 
of  surrendering  the  care  of  the  Indians  to  the  various  Chris- 
tian denominations.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  a  success,  as  the 
history  of  reservation  management  shows.  The  denomina- 
tional schools  are  one  of  the  legacies  of  the  system.  This 
sort  of  education  is  so  generally  felt  to  be  an  anomaly  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  it — not  the  Indians — do  not  venture  to 
defend  it  in  principle.  So  long  as  the  appropriations  can  be 
secured,  they  are  willing  the  principle  should  be  condemned 
— that  the  money  should  be  voted  with  an  ever-repeated 
announcement  that  it  will  be  withheld  next  time. 

The  usual  debate  occurred  in  the  Senate,  the  other  day, 
the  speeches  being  called  out  by  the  House  proposition  to 
abolish  the  existing  contract  schools  for  Indian  children. 
Nearly  all  the  senators  who  spoke  thought  the  work  of  in- 
structing the  young  aborigines  ought  to  be  taken  away  from 
the  priests,  and  preachers,  and  lay  missionaries  and  under- 
taken directly  by  the  paymaster — the  Federal  Government. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  these  cautious  statesmen  were  with 
equal  unanimity  averse  to  a  "  sudden  change."  That  fear 
of  a  sudden  change  is  the  bulwark  of  the  sectarian  system, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  it  controls  action  the  sects 
will  retain  possession  of  the  schools.  The  amount  involved 
is  $1,135,000,  which  is  enough  to  induce  the  pious  educators 
to  bear  meekly  with  a  great  deal  of  hard  language  if 
patience  under  reproach  shall  result  in  a  vote  that  will  keep 
open  the  Treasury. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  ground  taken  by  Senator  Lodge, 
of  Massachusetts,  is  unassailable,  and  is  a  complete  answer 
to  the  arguments  based  on  expediency,  real  and  affected. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  said,  provides 
that  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  respecting  the  establishment 

j  of  religion.  He  quoted  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  declared,  in 
the  Virginia  statute  of  religious  freedom,  that  to  compel  a 
man  to  contribute  money  for  the  propagation  of  opinions  in 
which  he  does  not  believe  is  sinful  and  tyrannical.     Senator 

'  Gallinger,  of  New  Hampshire,  followed  on  the  same  side  in 
a  strain  that  left  no  American  anything  to  say  in  opposition. 
The  essential  point  in  dispute  is  the  ancient  one  of  the 
union  of  church  and  state,  which  was  fought  out  before  our 
constitution  was  framed.  It  seemed  incomprehensible  to 
him  that  now,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  old 
heresies  should  have  to  be  met  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  He  announced  his  belief  in  the  public-school 
system  and  his  opposition  to  any  appropriation  of  money 
for  sectarian  purposes.  Senator  Gallinger  added,  with 
timely  significance : 

"  If  the  storm  that  is  now  raging  throughout  the  country  on  this 
question  is  not  strong  enough  this  year  to  put  a  stop  to  such  appro- 
priations, it  will  gather  strength  until  the  end  is  accomplished.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  will  not  sit  idle  and  see  the  national 
Congress  year  by  year  appropriating  money  for  institutions  which 
are  notoriously  sectarian  in  their  character." 

Even  the  senators  who  favored  the  appropriation,  and 


made  much  of  the  Hampton  and  Carlisle  schools  as  good 
fruits  of  the  system  of  government  aid,  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple to  be  vicious.  The  answer  to  the  argument  as  to  these 
good  fruits  is  that,  if  they  are  so  gratifying,  the  government 
can  afford  to  bear  the  whole  cost  and  take  the  institutions 
out  of  church  hands.  The  danger  involved  in  compromis- 
ing with  ecclesiasiicism  is  one  which  there  is  no  necessity  to 
run.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  education  of  the 
Indians  should  not  be  entirely  secular  than  thai  priests, 
nuns,  and  preachers  should  be  given  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  public  schools  in  the  States.  There  is  no  ob- 
jection to  religious  instruction  being  given  on  the  reserva- 
tions. It  is  right  that  the  government  should  permit 
that,  but  it  is  not  right  that  the  government — that  is  to  say, 
the  lax-payers — should  pay  for  it.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies on  the  reservations  as  in  San  Francisco  and  every  city 
and  village  of  the  country. 

The  friends  of  the  American  public-school  system  can  not 
afford  to  relax  in  vigilance  at  any  point,  ln  itself  it  is  a 
small  matter  whether  or  not  Indian  boys  and  girls  be  taught 
the  catechism  at  Federal  expense.  It  is  true,  as  Senator 
Carter  claimed,  that  "there  is  no  form  of  Christianity 
which  can  be  injected  into  the  North  American  Indian  to 
his  detriment,  no  creed  sufficiently  vicious  to  affect  injuri- 
ously the  savages  corraled  on  the  reservations,"  but  that  is 
not  the  point.  Precedents  are  fecund  of  abuses.  If  the 
government  may  with  propriety  support  sectarian  schools 
on  Indian  reservations,  then  it  may  do  so  in  the  Territories. 
There  is  an  increasing  desire  that  the  whole  public-school 
system  should  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
as  the  power  least  liable  to  come  under  the  influence  of 
ecclesiasticism,  and  most  likely  to  give  uniform  instruction 
and  impartial  administration.  Therefore  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  Federal  Government  should  be  committed 
to  nothing  in  the  educational  direction  which  is  even  doubt- 
ful. The  sectarian  school  on  the  reservation,  remote  from 
observation  and  commensurately  free  from  criticism,  may 
easily  be  made  a  stalking  horse  for  that  ceaseless  endeavor 
of  Roman  Catholicism  to  approach  and  wound  the  secular 
education  which  it  justly  recognizes  as  its  worst,  if  uninten- 
tional, enemy  in  this  free  and  secular  republic. 

No  public  money  for  sectarian  schools  anywhere.  That 
is  a  principle  as  safe  as  it  is  broad  and  American. 

Amid  the  many  conflicting  dispatches  which  have  come  from 
A  Johannesburg,    there    were   two   newspaper 

Brave  cablegrams  dated  "  April  28  "  which  repre- 

Ladv-  sented  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  as  being 

in  two  cities  at  once — one  placed  her  in  Pretoria,  the  other 
in  Cape  Town.  The  doubt  as  to  her  whereabouts,  if  any 
existed  in  the  minds  of  her  friends,  was  dispelled  when  a 
cablegram  came  to  her  uncle  in  San  Francisco,  running  thus  : 
"  Pretoria,  April  pq.  Jack  condemned  lo  death.  Xal/iahe." 
But  no  doubt  had  existed  as  to  her  whereabouts  in  the 
minds  of  her  friends.  They  knew  she  was  where  she  has 
been  ever  since  "Jack"  Hammond's  troubles  began — by 
her  husband's  side.  She  it  was  who  went  at  once  from 
Johannesburg  to  Pretoria  when  her  husband  was  Hung  into 
the  Pretoria  jail.  She  it  was  who  besieged  the  Boer  bureau- 
crats night  and  day,  although  warned  not  to  do  so,  until  they 
had  granted  her  permission  to  take  her  sick  husband  out  of 
the  jail  and  give  him  the  medical  care  and  the  nursing  which 
his  condition  demanded.  She  it  was  who  drove  him  to  the 
furnished  house  which  her  loving  care  had  provided,  with 
the  armed  Boer  guards  clattering  by  the  carriage-side.  She 
it  was  who  spent  days  and  nights  with  the  sick  man,  a  guard 
listening  at  the  open  door,  with  no  word  of  privacy  possible 
between  them.  She  it  was  who  succeeded,  by  unwearying 
applications,  in  obtaining  permission  to  take  her  suffering 
husband  from  Pretoria  to  the  milder  climate  of  Cape  Town. 
When  the  fateful  day  approached,  and  Mr.  Hammond  was 
forced  to  return  to  Pretoria  for  sentence,  the  dispatches 
differed  as  to  whether  his  wife  had  accompanied  him  or  no. 
But  no  one  who  knew  her  doubted  where  she  was.  She 
had  gone  with  him  from  Pretoria  to  Cape  Town — she  re- 
turned with  him  from  Cape  Town  to  Pretoria.  She  was 
probably  in  the  court-room  when  he  was  condemned  to 
death.  And  if  he  were  put  to  death — which,  thank  God  ! 
he  will  not  be — she  would  be  with  him,  even  unto  the  end. 
There  are  plenty  of  pink-andwhite  creatures  in  the  world, 
out  of  whom  men  try  to  make  wives.  Any  one  of  these 
pink-and-white  puppets  would  have  wept  salt  tears — at  Cape 
Town — while  her  husband  was  being  condemned — at  Pre- 

1  toria.  But  it  takes  a  woman  of  heart  and  soul  to  stick  by  a 
man  through  sickness  and  health,  through  wealth  and  pov 
erty,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  through  duress 
and  danger  of  death.  And  if  "Jack"  Hammond  should 
have  his  entire  fortune  confiscated  by  the  Boer  government, 
and  should  find  himself  a  pauper  to-morrow,  he  would  still 

I  be  rich  in  the  possession  of  such  a  wife. 

She  is  a  brave  lady.     All  honor  to  her  and  to  all  like  her 

I  — to  all  good  women  and  faithful  wives. 


m 
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May  4,  1896. 


WHEN    THE    MOON    IS    RED. 


A  Weird  Tale  of  Metempsychosis  in  a  New  Mexico  Desert. 


Mawson  was  the  quietest  man  in  the  company  ;  lazy  and 
easygoing,  and  as  gentle  of  speech  and  manner  as  a  woman. 
Therefore,  what  I  am  about  to  tell  seems  all  the  more  inex- 
plicable. 

The  troops  had  just  been  paid  at  Fort  Bolord,  in  New 
Mexico,  and  the  detail  to  escort  the  paymaster  to  the  next 
station  already  announced.  It  consisted  of  Sergeant  Calson, 
an  ex-English  soldier,  who  had  seen  service  in  India,  and 
six  privates,  of  whom  Mawson  was  one. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventeenth  of  July,  the  day  fol- 
lowing the  payment,  a  four-mule  ambulance,  containing  the 
paymaster  and  his  clerk,  and  one  escort  wagon,  containing 
the  enlisted  contingent,  pulled  out  of  Bolord  for  Fort  New- 
gate, sixty  miles  across  country.  As  afterwards  verified 
by  official  observations,  it  was  tne  hottest  day  the  regiment 
had  ever  known  in  the  Territory.  After  the  sun  was  a  few 
hours  high,  even  those  tough  and  hardened  veterans,  the 
quartermaster's  mules,  showed  signs  of  it. 

By  noon,  both  men  and  animals  were  well-nigh  maddened 
by  the  heat  ;  there  was  no  escaping,  as  it  beat  down  un- 
mercifully upon  them,  while  they  wearily  crawled  through 
the  heavy  sand.  It  was  miles  to  Pinion  Creek,  their  first 
night's  camp,  with  almost  the  entire  distance  a  desert. 
.Nothing  but  sand  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  ;  desola- 
tion— absolute,  utter  desolation.  The  sand-gnats  buzzed 
gayly  and  merrily,  and  almost  drove  the  animals  K>  open 
revolt.  In  the  ambulance,  which  was  covered,  the  pay- 
master and  his  clerk  sat,  violently  fanning  themselves,  the 
water  streaming  oft'  their  faces,  and  their  eyes  glued  to  the 
valises  containing  the  government  funds  for  the  payment  of 
the  command  at  Newgate. 

"  It's  simply  hell,"  said  the  major,  while  the  clerk,  a  ten- 
derfoot, muttered  something  about  being  back  in  Ohio. 

"  Ohio  !  "  thundered  his  chief,  "  Ohio  !  What  do  you 
mean  by  speaking  of  Ohio  in  this  God-forsaken  country, 
eh  1 " 

The  clerk,  who  was  a  mild  man,  coughed  apologetically, 
and  for  the  balance  of  the  ride  remained  silent. 

As  the  day  wore  on  and  the  wagons  creaked  along,  the 
major  occasionally  slept,  awoke,  glared  at  the  silent  clerk, 
and  took  numerous  drops  of  the  "  Trader's  best,"  his  pana- 
cea for  all  evils.  The  clerk  didn't  drink,  couldn't  sleep, 
and,  by  the  lime  ihe  wagons  at  last  dragged  into  camp,  was 
on  the  verge  of  nervous  prostration.  It  was  his  first  trip 
in  the  territory,  and,  1  may  as  well  add  here,  that  it  was  his 
last. 

After  the  long,  hot  siege  of  the  day,  it  was  a  relief  to 
strike  the  little  green  spot  where  Pinon  Creek  gurgled  and 
murmured  over  its  rough,  pebbly  bottom  with  the  most  tan- 
talizing sound.  Even  the  major  relaxed  and  offered  a  drink 
of  the  panacea  to  the  detail  who  had  pitched  the  tents  for 
himself  and  clerk  in  the  coolest  and  shadiest  spot  obtainable. 
After  the  animals  had  been  watered,  fed,  and  secured  for 
the  night,  there  was  supper,  and  then  the  sergeant  divided 
the  detail  into  reliefs  for  a  running  guard. 

At  about  half-past  eight  o'clock,  the  moon  shot  up  in  the 
sky,  blood-red,  and  the  air  grew  suddenly  hotter.  The 
clerk,  to  whom  the  sight  was  a  new  one,  seemed  much  im- 
pressed by  it. 

"  Nothing  unusual,"  said  the  major,  who,  like  the  cele- 
brated Joe  Willet,  was  now  in  a  mood  to  tackle  anything  or 
anybody  in  the  line  of  argument.  "  Why,  sir,  I've  seen 
er — ten  times  redder,"  he  added  ;  "  yes,  sir,  ten  times  red- 
der." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  You  baiieve  me  ? "  asked  the  major,  belligerently. 
The  clerk  believed  him,  but  his  resignation  was  already  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

An  hour  later  the  little  camp  had  sunk  to  slumber,  and 
the  only  noise  that  disturbed  the  silence  was  the  tramp  of 
the  sentinel  in  front  of  the  paymaster's  tent. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  it  grew  hotter  and  hotter,  and  the 
men  tossed  and  moved  uneasily  on  their  blankets.  The 
little  breeze  that  had  sprung  up  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening  died  out,  and  the  silence  grew  almost  oppressive. 
Overhead  the  moon  hung  red  and  large  in  the  skies,  its  lurid 
beams  giving  the  scene  an  almost  unnatural  appearance. 

It  was  just  about  midnight  when  the  whole  camp  was 
aroused  by  an  unearthly  yell,  and  the  next  instant  the  clerk, 
clad  only  in  a  brief  shirt,  came  madly  tearing  toward  the 
wagons. 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ? "  asked  the  sergeant,  quietly,  who 
caught  him  in  his  grasp  ;  "  what  is  it  ? " 

It  was  some  time  before  he  could  tell  his  story,  and  then, 
when  he  did  speak,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  understand 
him.     "  Something  had  attacked  him,"  he  blurted  out. 

"  Who — the  major  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  grinning  soldiers  ; 
but  the  sergeant  silenced  him. 

"  Come,  sir,  tell  us  what  it  was,"  coaxed  the  sergeant  ; 
and  then  he  began  :  "  He  had  been  awakened  by  something 
in  his  tent — a  large,  white  animal,  with  gleaming  eyes  and 
heavy  mane,  that  scratched  and  bit  at  him  savagely  ;  "  and 
in  proof  thereof  he  showed  his  right  arm.  Incredulity  fled 
at  once,  for,  sure  enough,  on  the  arm  were  a  cruel  red  gash 
and  the  imprint  of  teeth.  "  It  was  awful,"  he  continued, 
shudderingly — "  awful  ;  it  tried  to  tear  my  throat,  but  I 
managed  to  roll  out  of  the  tent  and  get  away." 

By  this  time  the  major  had  joined  the  group,  and  the  story 
was  repeated  to  him. 

"  'Sh,  what's  that  ? "  asked  some  one. 

There  was  instant  silence,  and    quite  plainly,   from   the 
direction  of  the  clerk's  tent  there  came  a  sound  as  if  of  some 
animal  crawling  through  the  brush. 
The  sergeant  loaded  his  piece. 

Again  they  heard  it ;  this  time  evidently  approaching 
them,  and  then  through  the  brush  they  caught  a  gleam  of 
something  white. 

"  That's  it,"  chattered  the  clerk  ;  "  that's  it — shoot  it." 


Suddenly  it  came  plainly  into  sight  ;  a  long,  white  animal 
that  crawled  and  slid  along,  slowly  and  stealthily  on  all- 
fours.  Before  they  could  quite  realize  what  it  was,  it  halted, 
turned  its  head  toward  the  moon,  and  gave  vent  to  a  wild, 
piercing  cry  that  was  absolutely  blood-curdling. 

"  Now  !  "  said  the  major,  and  the  sergeant  raised  his  piece 
and  ran  his  eye  along  the  barrel. 

The  next  instant,  to  their  unmistakable  horror,  the  animal 
suddenly  raised  up  erect,  and  the  sergeant  dropped  his 
piece. 

"  By  the  living  God,"  he  cried,  hoarsely,  "  it's  a  man  !  " 

"  It's  Mawson,"  said  some  one. 

As  the  thing  turned  its  head  fully  toward  them,  they 
recognized  him  plainly.  He  was  perfectly  naked,  and  his 
skin  shone  in  the  moon's  red  light,  white  and  dazzling. 

Breathlessly  they  watched  him.  Soon  he  dropped  to  all- 
fours,  and  then,  crouching  close  to  the  ground,  began 
slowly  creeping  toward  the  horrified  group.  They  could 
now  hear  his  heavy  breathing  and  see  his  fixed,  staring 
eyes  moving  from  face  to  face,  while  his  jaws  worked  con- 
vulsively and  his  tongue  hung  out  between  his  lips. 

"  He's  crazy,"  whispered  the  sergeant  ;  "  I'd  better  drop 
him,"  but  the  major  shook  his  head. 

Nearer  and  nearer,  closer  and  closer  he  crawled,  almost 
on  his  belly,  and  then,  with  an  angry  snarl,  the  long  white 
body  shot  through  the  air  straight  toward  them.  At  the 
same  instant  the  sergeant  clubbed  his  rifle,  and  then  they 
heard  it  strike  against  Mawson's  head  with  a  dull  thud. 
He  straightened  up  bodily,  threw  his  arms  up  wildly  once 
or  twice,  and  dropped  to  the  ground  like  dead. 

When  they  came  to  examine  him,  the  blood  was  flowing 
from  the  wound  in  the  back  of  his  head,  made  by  the  ser- 
geant's rifle,  but  his  breathing  seemed  strong  and  regular. 

"  He's  only  stunned,"  said  the  major,  "and  the  bleeding 
will  do  him  good." 

His  naked  body  was  feverishly  hot  and  scratched  from 
crawling  through  the  brush,  but  otherwise  he  seemed  un- 
injured. 

For  a  long  time  he  lay  in  a  sort  of  stupor,  while  they 
bathed  his  wound  and  kept  wet  rags  to  his  head. 

Suddenly  he  began  to  speak,  and  then  the  men  stared  at 
one  another  in  open-mouthed  amazement  ;  the  words  were 
utterly  strange  to  them. 

"  What's  his  nationality  ?  "  asked  the  major. 

"  American,  sir,"  answered  one  of  the  men,  who  was  a 
walking  encyclopaedia  on  all  company  matters  ;  "  born  in 
the  mountains  of  Tennessee,  sir." 

The  sergeant,  who  had  been  some  distance  away,  now  ap- 
proached, and  as  soon  as  he  heard  Mawson's  mutterings, 
turned  to  the  major  with  a  queer  look  on  his  face. 

"  He's  talking  Indian,  sir,"  he  said,  excitedly  ;  "  he's  talk- 
ing the  lingo  of  the  Tiger  people — I  know  it  well." 

"  Listen  to  him  now,  sir,"  he  continued,  as  Mawson  broke 
into  a  weird  sort  of  chant,  "  do  you  know  what  he's  saying  ? 
"  '  When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills. 
When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills. 
When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills.'  " 

"  He's  mad,"  said  the  major,  but  the  sergeant  shook  his 
head  and  drew  away.     "  He's  a  tiger  man,"  he  whispered. 

All  through  the  long  night  they  watched  and  cared  for 
him,  and  listened  to  his  one  weird  cry  : 

"  When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills. 
When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills. 
When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills." 

When  the  morning  breeze  broke  the  long  weary  watch, 
and  the  blood-red  moon  dropped  to  rest,  Mawson  suddenly 
sat  up,  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  then,  looking  at  one  of  the 
men  he  was  fond  of,  said,  in  his  usual  lazy,  gentle  manner 
of  speech  : 

"  Hello,  Don,  ain't  reveille  gone  yet?" 

When  the  sergeant  reported  to  the  paymaster  for  instruc- 
tions prior  to  breaking  camp,  that  officer  asked  :  "  How 
does  Mawson  act  now  ?  " 

"  Much  as  usual,  sir,  except  that  he  complains  of  being 
very  tired  ;  doesn't  seem  to  have  any  recollection  whatever 
of  last  night's  proceedings." 

"  He's  shamming,"  said  the  major. 

"  I  think  not,  sir  ;  I've  questioned  him  very  closely  about 
India,  but  he  doesn't  even  know  where  it  is.  He's  very 
ignorant,  like  most  mountaineers  ;  I  even  repeated  in  In- 
dian, '  When  the  moon  is  red — the  tiger  kills,'  but  after  gaz- 
ing at  me  in  amazement  for  a  few  minutes,  he  burst  out 
laughing.  '  What's  that,  sergeant — Dutch  ? '  he  asked,  when 
1  repealed  it.     Considered  it  a  huge  joke." 

"  How  does  he  account  for  the  wound  on  his  head  ? " 
continued  the  major. 

"  Thinks  he  must  have  walked  in  his  sleep  and  fallen 
against  a  rock.  1  really  believe  he's  in  earnest,  sir,  and 
doesn't  remember  anything." 

But  the  major  was  far  from  satisfied.  "  Keep  close  to 
him,  sergeant,"  he  cautioned,  "  and  see  he  doesn't  get  hold 
of  a  rifle." 

When  they  got  into  Newgate,  the  major  reported  the 
circumstance  to  the  commanding  officer  and  the  post-surgeon, 
and  Mawson  was  immediately  taken  into  the  post-hospital 
for  observation. 

"  A  mild  sun-stroke,  probably,"  said  the  doctor,  some  few 
days  later  ;  "he's  perfectly  sane  and  well  now." 

"  But  how  about  his  talking  Indian  ?  "  persisted  the  major  ; 
"a  sun-stroke  can't  make  a  man  a  linguist,  can  it?" 

The  doctor  smiled  in  a  superior  manner.  "  I  don't  think 
it  was  Indian,"  he  said  ;  "  the  sergeant  was  evidently  over- 
excited and  only  imagined  he  understood  it.  Why,  my  dear 
fellow,"  noticing  the  paymaster's  rising  wrath,  "  you're  a 
sensible  man  and  a  bright  one  ;'  now,  how  in  the  name  of 
common  sense  could  a  man  speak  a  language  he  didn't  even 
know  of?  The  day  of  miracles  is  over,  and  you  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  supernatural?  Well — I've  studied  the  matter 
most  carefully  ;  too  much  sun,  old  fellow,  that's  all — too 
much  sun  ;  you  all  had  a  little  touch  of  it,  I  guess.  What'll 
you  have  ?  " 

This  is  what  the  doctor  said,  and  what  was  generally  ac- 
cepted as  the  true  solution.  But  the  men  of  the  escort 
know  better. 


Perhaps  the  queerest  part  of  all  is  that  when  Mawson  was 
discharged  from  the  hospital,  he  returned  to  the  company, 
and  served  the  remaining  three  years  of  his  enlistment 
faithfully  and  honestly.  Sergeant  Calson,  who  himself  told 
me  the  story,  and  in  whose  word  I  have  implicit  confidence, 
pointed  Mawson  out  to  me  on  a  number  of  occasions,  but 
as  he  was  not  in  my  company,  I  never  learned  to  know  him. 
The  madness,  or  whatever  you  may  see  fit  to  call  it, 
never  recurred.  He  was  gentle  in  speech  and  manner, 
easy-going  and  lazy,  which,  as  I  before  said,  makes  it  all 
the  more  inexplicable. 

These  events,  which  occurred  many  years  ago,  had  almost 
escaped  my  memory,  until,  the  other  day,  I  received  a  letter 
from  my  friend,  the  ex-sergeant,  who  is  now  in  the  customs 
service  of  the  government,  stationed  in  Tennessee.  Among 
other  things,  he  wrote  : 

"  Do  you  remember  Mawson  and  the  story  I  told  you,  about  his 
queer  doings  at  Pinon  Creek  long  ago  ?  In  one  of  my  trips  last 
month  I  came  across  a  family  of  the  same  name,  up  in  the  mountains 
of  this  State  (his  birthplace,  you  may  remember),  and  by  close, 
though  apparently  indifferent,  questioning  found  out  that  they  were 
cousins  of  his.  They  remembered  him  well  ;  in  fact,  had  a  picture 
of  him,  taken  in  uniform  when  he  was  a  member  of  my  old  com- 
pany. 

"  It  seems  that  his  grandfather  {who  before  drifting  to  Tennessee 
had  been  a  sailor  in  early  life),  brought  back  with  him  from  his  last 
trip  to  foreign  parts  a  dark-6kinned  wife.  She  died  in  giving  birth  to 
Mawson's  father,  whom  his  kinsfolk  here  speak  of  as  '  a  sleepy, 
dreamy,  worthless  sort  of  cuss,  very  fond  of  hunting  about  at  night.' 

"  From  the  description  of  the  woman  (Mawson's  grandmother), 
which  is,  however,  almost  entirely  legendary,  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  she  belonged  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Tiger  people,  quite 
common  in  India  years  ago." 

Queer,  isn't  it?  Of  course  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  this 
explains  the  mystery,  but  it  certainly  establishes  a  connection; 
don't  you  think  so?  Thomas  H.  Wilson. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1896. 


A  hitherto  unpublished  poem  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
is  printed  in  the  "  Vailima  Table  Talk  "  contributed  to  the 
May  Scrib?ie>Js  by  Isobel  Strong.  Addressed  to  his  wife 
and  step-daughter,  it  is  entitled  "  Mother  and  Daughter," 
and  runs  as  follows  : 

"  High  as  my  heart  !  the  quip  be  mine 
That  draws  their  stature  to  a  line. 
My  pair  of  fairies  plump  and  dark, 
The  dryads  of  my  cattle  park. 
Here  by  my  window  close  I  sit, 
And  watch  (and  my  heart  laughs  at  il) 
How  these  my  dragon-lilies  are 
Alike  and  yet  dissimilar. 
From  European  womankind 
They  are  divided  and  denned 
By  the  free  limb  and  the  plain  mind, 
The  nobler  gait,  the  naked  foot, 
The  indiscreeter  petticoat  ; 
And  show,  by  each  endearing  cause, 
More  like  what  Eve  in  Eden  was — 
Buxom  and  free,  flowing  and  fine, 
In  every  limb,  in  every  line, 
Inimitably  feminine. 
Like  ripe  fruit  on  the  espaliers 
Their  sun-bepainled  hue  appears, 
And  the  white  lace  (when  lace  they  wear) 
Shows  on  their  golden  breast  more  fair. 
So  far  the  same  they  seem,  and  yet 
One  apes  the  shrew,  one  the  coquette — 
A  sybil  or  a  truant  child 
One  runs — with  a  crop  halo — wild  ; 
And  one  more  sedulous  to  please, 
Her  long  dark  hair,  deep  as  her  knees, 
And  thrid  with  living  silver,  sees. 
What  need  have  I  of  wealth  or  fame, 
A  club,  an  often-printed  name? 
It  more  contents  my  heart  to  know 
Them  going  simply  to  and  fro  ; 
To  see  the  dear  pair  pause  and  pass 
Girded,  among  the  drenching  grass, 
In  the  resplendent  sun,  or  hear, 
When  the  huge  moon  delays  to  appear,  _ 
Their  kindred  voices  sounding  near 
In  the  veranda  twilight.     So 
Sound  ever  ;  so,  forever  so 
And  come  upon  your  strong  brown  feet 
Twin  honors  to  my  country-seat. 
And  its  too  happy  master  lent : 
My  solace  and  its  ornament." 


Burglars  make  a  mistake  when  they  tackle  a  physician's 
office.  One  broke  into  a  London  doctor's  consulting-room, 
a  few  days  ago,  and  the  doctor  threw  at  him  the  first  thing 
he  could  lay  his  hands  on.  It  happened  to  be  a  bottle  of 
oil  of  peppermint,  which  caught  the  thief  in  the  neck  and 
broke.  The  thief  got  away,  but  the  next  day  the  police 
sniffed  at  every  suspicious  character  they  met  and  soon 
bagged  their  man.  Twenty-four  hours  later,  when  he  was 
arraigned  in  court,  he  still  reeked  of  the  peppermint.  An- 
other thief  was  discovered  by  a  New  York  physician  in  his 
offices,  week  before  last.  The  doctor  pretended  he  thought 
the  intruder  was  a  new  patient  come  for  a  consultation,  and 
accordingly  thumped  and  pounded  him  for  ten  minutes  in 
the  most  professional  manner,  pronounced  him  perfectly 
sound,  and  charged  him  five  dollars. 


The  unfitness  of  women  for  military  service  is  strikingly 
demonstrated  by  the  misfortunes  that  have  overtaken  Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Booth-Hellberg.  When 
the  former  sailed  from  England  under  orders  for  New 
York,  last  month,  she  had  to  leave  a  six-weeks-old  baby  be- 
hind her,  and  the  little  thing  did  not  long  survive  her  de- 
parture. At  about  the  same  time  the  other  daughter  of 
General  Booth  also  lost  a  baby.  To  satisfy  the  obligations 
of  motherhood  and  be  an  active  officer  in  the  Salvation 
Army  at  the  same  time  would  seem  to  be  an  extreme  task. 


In  1 89 1  this  country  imported  84,000  gallons  of  ver- 
mouth, and  the  amount  imported  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
will,  it  is  estimated,  reach  225,000  gallons.  As  vermouth  is 
used  almost  exclusively  in  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds 
of  cocktails,  it  is  evident  that  the  cocktail  habit  is  rapidly 
growing  to  alarming  proportions. 


Bicycle  fashion  item  :  Falls  hurt  just  as  much  this  year 
as  ever.  No  changes  have  been  made  in  them.  They  are 
worn  principally  on  the  elbows  and  knees. 


May  4,  1896. 


THE        ARC  ON  AUT. 


LIFE    IN    A    DIME-MUSEUM. 

Diverting  Scenes  from  W.  L.  Alden's  Book,  "  Among  the  Freaks" 

—The  Tattooed  Lady,  the  Wild  Man,  and  his  Rival— 

A  Marquesas  Mermaid  in  Hot  Water. 
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Those  who  love  to  laugh  and  who  find  robust  humor  to 
their  taste,  should  read  W.  L.  Alden's  "Among  the  Freaks." 
The  book  is  clever  and  amusing,  though  the  fastidious  who 
discern  nothing  comic  in  allusions  to  broken  heads  and  ribs 
and  mortuary  rites  will  find  some  occasion  to  carp.  Life  in 
a  dime-museum  among  dwarfs  and  giants,  fat  women  and 
living  skeletons,  is  the  subject,  and  it  is  treated  in  a  highly 
farcical  vein.  This  diverting  new  world  is  opened  up  by 
the  genial  proprietor  who  relates  his  experiences.  Besides 
being  chief  owner  and  manager,  he  occupied  also  the  posi- 
tion of  door-keeper,  for  the  reason  that  "he  could  thus 
make  sure  of  receiving  the  money  paid  for  admission,  and, 
being  a  powerfully  built  man,  could  prevent  the  entrance  of 
disorderly  persons,  and  thus  preserve  the  reputation  of  his 
museum  as  an  '  unequaled  family  resort.' " 

With  his  company,  too,  he  was  a  strict  disciplinarian. 
"  I  don't  mind  a  little  display  of  language,"  he  remarks,  "  or 
a  slap  now  and  then  ;  but  throwing  lighted  kerosene-lamps 
is,  in  my  opinion,  unladylike,  and  I  won't  allow  it  on  my 
premises."  The  lofty  status  of  the  freak  profession  evokes 
from  him  the  following  burst  of  enthusiasm  : 

The  less  intellects  a  freak  has,  the  better  for  him  and  his  manager. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  it  doesn't  require  any  intellect  to  be  a 
rat  Woman  or  a  Giant,  hut,  in  my  opinion,  it's  a  higher  branch  of  the 
theatrical  profession.  Any  ordinary  man  can  learn  to  play  Shake- 
speare, or  to  do  tricks  with  cards,  but  it's  one  man  in  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  that  caD  stand  six  feet  six  in  his  stockings.  It's  the  same  way 
with  women.  Any  ordinary  woman,  who  has  a  rich  husband,  can  go 
on  the  stage  and  play  Juliet,  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  such,  but  alk 
her  to  bring  her  weight  up  to  four  hundred  pounds,  and  you'll  find  ' 
she  can  t  do  it.  I  tell  you  it's  a  mistake  for  any  one  to  look  down  on 
the  Dime-Museum  business,  and  class  it,  as  everybody  does  below 
the  legitimate  drama.  On  the  contrary,  I  consider  it  a  high-class  en- 
tertainment,  and  I've  been  in  the  business  long  enough  to  be  a  judge.  ! 

But  he  admits  that  there  are  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
and,  in  discussing  them,  he  launches  forth  on  a  narra- 
hve  : 

Yes,  sir!  As  I  was  saying,  managing  a  company  of  "freaks" 
am  t  no  picnic.  They're  the  most  quarrelsome  lot  that  was  ever  got 
together  outside  of  a  meeting  of  politicians  who  want  to  bring  abSut 
harmony  in  the  party.  A  Fat  Woman  puts  on  more  airs  than  any 
wo  Eyetal.anprimydonners,  and  for  bad  temper  there  is  nothing 
that  can  touch  a  Beautiful  Circassian  Girl.  I  have  to  spend  about 
one-third  of  my  time  in  keeping  my  people  from  throwing  crockery 
and  pulling  hair  Except  when  they're  falling  in  love,  there  ain't  a 
day  that  some  of  them  don  t  come  to  me  and  swear  that  he  or  she'll 
leave  if  I  don  t  discharge  some  one  else. 

Last  year  1  had  a  Wild  Man  of  Borneo  who  was  dead  in  love  with 
the  Tattooed  Lady  It  was  Barnum  that  invented  the  tattooed  busi- 
ness, and  for  a  while  it  was  the  best  line  of  business  in  the  pro- 
fession. Every  museum  was  bound  to  have  a  Tattooed  Girl  with  a 
yarn  about  her  having  been  captured  by  the  Indians  and  tattooed 
when  she  was  a  little  girl  My  Circassian  Girl  jumped  at  the  chance 
of  changing  her  line,  for  Circassian  Girls  don't  begin  to  draw  as  thev 
did  twenty  years  ago,  and  when  I  proposed  to  her  to  do  the  Tattooed- 

J  1C  ■■  Se-  I"  work  at  once  to  draw  Patterns  for  the  tattooing 
and   being  a  mighty  smart  girl,  she  got  up  some  of  the  best  designs 
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back,  the  result  came  up  to  his  expectations.     He  describes 
her  appearance  before  the  audience  : 

She  couldn't  help  noticing  that  people  stared  at  her  more  than 
usual  when  they  came  in,  and  she  supposed  that  the  stenciling  must 
have  been  done  extra  particular  well. 

What  they  were  staring  at,  however,  was  her  forehead,  which  was 
stenciled  "J.  M.  H,"  being  my  initials,  and  they  naturally  wondered 
how  the  Indians  came  to  tattoo  a  girl  with  English  letters.  But  it 
was  when  the  lecturer  began  to  explain  her.  and  turned  her  chair 
round  so  as  to  show  her  back,  that  the  fun  began.  Across  the  back 
of  her  neck  was  "  Keep  Dry,''  in  big  letters  :  a  little  farther  down 
was  "Very  Fragile"  and  "Handle  With  Care."  One  arm  was 
marked  "  Strictly  Private  "  and  the  other  "  This  Side  Up,"  and  as 
good  luck  would  have  it,  ihe  Frenchman  had  not  got  a  single  plate 
upside  down.  s      p 

Well,  when  the  people  saw  it,  they  first  laughed  themselves  sick 
and  then  got  mad.  They  said  they  had  been  swindled,  and  that  Ihe 
girl  had  never  been  near  no  Indians.  One  fellow  said  that  seeing  as 
she  wasn't  a  leopard,  she  couldn't  change  her  own  spots,  and  that 
consequently.  I  had  changed  them  for  her.  and  was  a  thief  and  an 
impostor.  And  how  they  chaffed  that  poor  girl  !  I  really  felt  sorry 
for  her,  though  I  knew  she  deserved  it  all.  As  for  the  lecturer  he 
left  as  soon  as  the  first  egg  hit  him  on  the  head,  and  the  gill  would 
have  left,  too.  if  she  had  been  able  to  get  out  of  the  crowd. 

After  this  episode,  the  Wild  Man  was  restored  to  favor 
on  condition  that  he  should  take  up  some  other  business. 
He  consented,  and  became  a  Sword  Swallower,  ihe  man- 
ager ending  the  narrative  as  follows  : 

So  he  set  to  work,  and  learned  the  sword-swallowing  act,  though  a 
Sword  Swallower  doesn't  command  more  than  half  the  average 
wages  of  a  first-class  Wild  Man.  He's  doing  sword-swallowing  in 
my  museum  now.  and  don't  like  it  very  much.  He  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  hankered  for  his  old  life.  "  Thishyer  swallowing 
business  is  too  conventional  for  me,"  he  said  ;  "  there  ain't  no  room 
for  the  display  of  histrionic  talent,  like  there  was  in  that  raw-meat 
act.     But  she  won't  have  it,  and  I  must  do  what  pleases  her." 

They  calculate  to  be  married  in  about  two  months,  and  then  I'll 
lose  them  both,  for  of  course  they'll  quarrel,  so  that  I  shall  have  to 
get  rid  of  the  pair  of  them.  Well,  it  was  what  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, after  letting  a  Frenchman  into  the  show.  If  it  wasn't  that 
she  is  a  mighty  handsome  woman,  and  has  got  Ihe  best  stenciling  in 
the  profession.  I'd  bribe  her  to  leave  on  the  sly.  and  I'd  get  her  lover 
to  go  back  to  the  Wild  Man  business.  It's  the  only  line  fit  for  a  man 
of  his  talent,  and  he's  just  throwing  himself  away,  as  you  might  sav 
now  that  he's  only  a  Chines*  Sword  Swallower. 

Very  few  of  the  incidents  have  so  peaceful  a  termination 
as  this  idyl,  many  of  them  ending  in  a  sudden  change  of 
base,  like  the  catastrophe  which  happened  to  the  Marquesas 
Mermaid.  Through  the  malice  of  the  Dwarf  and  the 
jealousy  of  the  Beautiful  Circassian,  her  tank  of  water  was 
heated  almost  to  boiling  point  when  she  entered  it.  As  be- 
fore, it  is  the  manager  who  tells  the  story 


r„f?L       ?•  ?°rne0  was  a  lhin'  cadaverous  Utile  chap,  chock 

full  of  sentiment,  and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense.  When 
?„1lS°.h  "  i? .Pamt'  and  danced  his  war-dance,  and  howled-in  what 
Ws  hi riS.lWaVh\Bor?e°  'a-guage-and  swallowed  raw  meat 
yous  have  thought  that  he  was  about  as  murdering  a  style  of 
savage  as  could  be  found,  though  he  really  wouldn't  have  hurt  a  fly 
We  kept  him  in  a  cage  labeled  "Dangerous"  until  his  part  in  the 
InlZ?^  "T  Tnd'  and  then  a  keeper  would  take  him  out 
wen,  ,tt  Z  TV  Cbam  3rOUnd  his  waist  to  the  Platform,  where  he 
Sarv  a^gh      S  danC'°?  3nd  Traw->««  eating.     I  paid  him  a  good 

caiT'  The  wL^M™.  "'  1  Wi5b  '  bad  him  back  azam  £  his 
cage.     The  Wild   Man  I  ve  got  now  is  an  Irishman,  and  he  can't 

trfwuT  thaut,S  J°Und  to  ^ve  him  a»ay  some  day 
wa^nVkinrl  f  Man,  the  first  one  I  mentioned,  you  understand, 
was  the  kind  of  a  chap  that  is  always  falling  in  love,  and.  of  course 
he  fell  in  love  with  the  Beautiful  Circassian.  He  wanted  to  ma™ 
her.  and  seeing  as  she  didn  t  draw  very  well,  and  was  getting  tired  of 
the  business,  and  knowing  that  he  was  gelling  a  good  salary  and  was 

rirl  Sr  ghman  mv,hH  lme'  She  agreed  to  ">arry  him.  1  never  liked  the 
girl,  for  she  was  bad-tempered  and  selfish,  and  I  knew  she  didn't  care 
a  straw  for  the  Wild  Man  ;  but  I  told  her  and  bim  that  if  the/d  wit 
six  months.  I  d  give  them  a  bang-up  wedding  that  shouldn't  cost  them 
a  cent,  and,  of  course,  she  insisted  on  waiting 

When  she  went  into  the  tattooed  business,  the  Wild  Man.  being 
engaged  to  her,  naturally  insisted  on  doing  the  stenciling  I  know 
you  won  t  give  "away,  so  I  don't  mind  telling  you  that  the  tattooing 
K  put  on  every  Monday  with  a  stencil-plate  and  brush,  and  is  gen- 
erally washed  off  on  Saturday  night  when  it  begins  to  get  faded  It 
takes  about  two  dozen  different  stencil-plates  to  do  a  girl  up  in 
style,  and  give  her  a  variety  of  patterns.  These  plates  are  always 
S fP W?,i .he  Property-room,  and  when  Monday  morning  came  round, 
the  Wild  Man  would  get  them  out  and  tattoo  his  lady-love  as  gently 
as  if  he  was  a  great  artist,  painting  a  first  class,  hand-made  picture. 
He  took  about  twice  as  long  as  was  necessary  for  the  job,  and  I  will 
say  that  when  he  was  done,  he  turned  out  the  best  Tattooed  Girl  that 
Chicago  ever  saw. 

Well,  one  day  I  hired  a  Chinese  Sword  Swallower.  He  was  a 
Frenchman,  though  I  didn  t  know  it  when  I  hired  him.  If  I  had  he 
would  never  have  come  into  my  show,  for  a  Frenchman  is  the  most 

Dwarf  »„Th  reak  '"  nhe  Wh°,le  Prof«5i°°.  °°'  excepting  even  the 
Dwarf  and  he  s,  generally  speaking,  a  holy  terror.     Naturally   this 

mmDf  ma°.  fgat'°  mak?.  love  lo  ,he  Ta»ooed  Girl.  I  don't  blame 
„an,r  ^',\{°rt  be,ng/  Frenchn'an,  he  had  to  act  according  to  hi? 
no  w  ,      knew  she  was  engaged  to  the  Wild  Man.  and  he  had 

fc"  medd'e  ™th  an  engaged  girl,  especially  as  there  was 
h£; i? w . a  r        V  an>'body  a«ached  to  her.  and  would  have 

been  thankful  even  for  a  Frenchman. 

Now  this  Sword  Swallower  was  a  rather  handsome  young  fellow, 
Ti^  , f,s.wagger  about  him,  and  he  gathered  that  Tattooed  Gir 
»o,^?Uv,  lES-  tr0Uble'     She  threw  over  ,he  Wild  Man.  and 

him  t ,,  if  an*,h,m*  .mo,;e  t0  d0  whh  him.  She  wouldn't  even  let 
arLf^K  her,  and  said  that  the  Sword  Swallower  was  twice  the 
E*3   he*a?  ™  handling  a  stencil-brush.     The  poor  chap  came 

L?e  ,h  t  ■ that  heJlad  "??d?  UP  his  mmd  '°  commit  suicide  or  to 
Uave  the  business  He  said  that  Jemima-for  that  was  the  girl's 
name-seemed  to  hate  mm.     "  OnceJ  she  used  to  admire  me  in  my 

,?narfme,lt"?lmg  •"■  Said  ,he  WiId  Man'  "  N°w  ^e  says  thaUl 
"perfectly  disgusting  to  eat  raw  meat,  and  she  can't  endure  rny  black 
paint  She  tells  me  that  it's  a  low  line  of  business  to  be  a  Wild  Man 
and  that  she  thinks  that  sword-swallowing  is  perfectly lovely      I  sav 

ueei,  ana  1  don  t  care  who  says  it  is. 

her'  YOv" „g!ve.he' .  UP'  my  boy,"  I  said.  "  Don't  waste  your  time  over 
tobe  proudVf1"       "***  y°Ur  'ine'  3Dd  'bat  is  something 

But  the  Wild  Man  refusing  to  be  comforted,  the  manager 
concocted  a  plot.  For  the  stencil-plates  generally  used  he 
substituted  a  set  of  his  own,  and  as  the  Frenchman  could 
wither  read  nor  write  and  the   lady  could  not  see  her  own 


She  had  to  take  her  choice  between  being  boiled  and  giving  herself 
away,  and  naturally,  she  chose  the  latter.  At  first  she  tried  to  get  out 
of  the  tank  without  opening  her  lips,  but  when  she  had  swung  her- 
self up  to  the  nm  of  the  tank,  and  was  hanging  over  it  the  tank  be 
gan  to  tip  up,  and  presently  the  whole  thing  went  over  with  a  crash 
and  pretty  near  drowned  the  people  that  were  standing  under  it 
The  Mermaid  when  she  saw  what  was  going  to  happen,  called  out : 
Save  me  !  as  loud  as  she  could,  and  when  she  was  picked  up,  with 
her  hsh-skin  extension  burst  open,  and  her  feet  showing  through  it 
she  knew  the  game  was  up,  and  she  thought  she  might  as  well  relieve 
her  feelings  with  language.  She  stood  up  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
public,  saying  that  some  scoundrel  had  tried  to  boil  her,  and  threat- 
enrag  to  kill  him  the  first  minute  she  could  find  him. 

I  can  overlook  a  good  deal  that  people,  and  especially  women,  may 

say  when  they  are  excited,  but  the  language  the  Mermaid  used  was 

really  too  much,  and  the  public  wouldn't  stand  it.     As  soon  as  they 

had  got  over  their  first  surprise,  they  felt  that  they  had  been  swindled 

and  they  said  so.     It  was  a  tough  job  for  me  to  get  the  Mermaid 

,  away  and  to  get  rid  of  the  people.     Of  course  I  had  to  give  tbem 

their  money  back  ;  but  they  said  things  about  me  that  were  very  dis- 

;  couraging  to  a  man  whose  living  depends  on  the  confidence  that  the 

1  public  has  in  his  honesty.     That  affair  broke  up  my  New  York  sea- 

[  son.  for  I  didn  I  dare  to  face  the  public  again,  and  I  just  shut  up  shop 

I  and  moved  my  company  on  to  Philadelphia  the  next  day. 

The  Dwarf  drew  a  double  salary,  being  an  orang-outang 
in  the  afternoon,  a  dwarf  at  night.     His  success  in  the  for- 
■  mer  capacity  was   due  to   a  mechanical  tail  which  he  had 
himself  constructed  of  steel,  and  which  worked  by  a  con- 
cealed  spring.     One  afternoon,  however,  it  failed  to  work 
j  and,  in  consequence,  the  Dwarf's  experiences  as  a  monkey 
were  brought  to  a  close.     It  occurred  in  this  fashion  : 
It  happened  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  house  was 

JL™.  ?•.  A  an d,  the-5  was  a  big  crowd  r°und  the  monkey's  cage 
that  the  Dwarf  accidentally  let  bis  tail  slip  through  the  oars  and 
hang  down  where  the  people  could  reach  it.  There  was  a  woman 
27,1,  ]"  JbtcaSe.l  aDd  she  'bought  it  would  be  smart  to  take 
hold  of  the  end  of  the  tad  and  give  it  a  pull.     Accordingly,  she  did 

wrist  »nSe,hmmUVhe  '°°k  ^er'ai'  iD  h"  hand'  il  curIed  '0und  her 
wrist,  and  there  she  was,  held  fast.  As  I  told  vou,  the  tail  acted 
automatically  and  whatever  it  took  hold  of  it  held  on  to  till  the 
Dwarf  touched  the  spring  that  released  it 

«r„°„fi5Ch!^eAfa1^001'  M  'bev.  DvTarf  Saw  what  was  UP'  he  tn"ed  to  let 
go  his  hold  of  the  woman  s  hand,  but  the  spring  wouldn't  work,  and 
he  woman  began  to  get  frightened  and  cried  for  help.  Two  or 
„if,6  ."f ".^T  .'°.  assis<,ance,  and  tried  their  level  best  to  un- 

twist the  tail,  but  it  was  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  they  couldn't 
do  anything  with  it.  Then,  seeing  that  the  woman  was  half  fright- 
ened  to  death,  a  man  pulled  out  a  knife  and  started  to  cut  the 
monkey  s  tail  off.  He  hadn't  more  than  turned  the  edge  of  his 
knife  on  the  steel,  and  cut  his  own  fingers,  when  another  man-,  big 
fellow  who  bad  something  to  do  with  the  Society  for  Prevention  of 
Cruelty— fetched  him  one  under  the  ear  that  laid  him  out,  remarking 
as  he  did  so  in  a  quiet  way,  that  there  wasn't  going  to  be  no  cruel?; 
to  no  animals  while  he  was  on  hand. 

All  this  time  the  Dwarf  was  fumbling  away,  trying  to  make  the 
spring  work,  and  so  get  his  tail  loose  before  anything  serious  should 
happen.  It  wasn't  long  before  it  did  happen.  The  big  man  who 
was  opposed  to  cruelty  to  animals  said  that  all  that  was  needed  to 
make  the  monkey  listen  to  reason  was  firmness  and  gentleness,  and 

lb»„  1  lD!Te  W°Uld  ?M  Steadil5r  on  the  tai1'  the  monkey  would  be 
glad  to  let  the  woman  loose.  Accordingly,  he  laid  hold  of  the  tail 
and  two  or  three  other  chaps  laid  hold  of  it,  too,  just  to  show  how 
anxious  they  were  to  help  the  poor  woman.  A  gentle  pull  didn" 
have  any  effect  on  the  monkey  except  to  haul  him  tight  up  again" 
the  bars,  and  the  man  who  had  been  knocked  down  for  trying  to  use 
his  knife  began  to  relieve  his  feelings  by  getting  the  big  man  by  the 
collar,  and  trying  to  puU  him  backwards.     Whit  with  hanging  on  to 

XJ3'}'  ??  V°  keep  hl,ms/if  0n  bis  fee''  and  what  w''h  being  a  little 
exc  ted,  the  big  man  pulled  harder  than  he  meant  to,  and  the  men 
that  were  helping  him  pulled  their  heaviest. 

h,,Mbf  lo,DS  and  s*10"  °f  it  was  that  the  tail,  which  had  never  been 
built  to  stand  such  a  strain,  gave  way,  and  most  of  the  public  lhat 

WewtS'anddngtClOSe  '°  ,be  ^e  wenl  dow"  on  'he  "cor  in  a  heap. 

When  the  big  man  got  up,  waving  the  tail  in  the  air,  with  its 
leather  fas  emngs  and  buckles,  and  such,  in  plain  sight,  the  Dwarf 
knew  that  it  was  all  up  with  the  NShugie-Gumbo 


Another  incident  is  connected  with  the  love-affairs  of  the 
Combined  Female  Contortionist  and  Strongest  Woman  in 
the  World  and  the  Living  Skeleton.  The  former  found  an- 
other admirer  in  the  Gorilla,  who  was  added  to  the  troupe 
under  the  following  circumstances  : 

About  three  weeks  ago  a  chap  from  California-so  he  said-came 
to  see  me  in  my  office,  and  wanted  a  situation  as  a  Gorilla.     He  was 


?fg?f  ^°?  '  aDd  said  thaI  he  was  carving.  When  I  asked  him 
if  he  d  had  any  experience  as  a  Gorilla,  he  was  honest  enough  to  sav 
thathebadnt,  but  he  said  he  had  been  a  conductor  on  a  Chicago 
street-car.  and  he  calculated  that  the  Gorilla  business  would  come 
middling  easy  10  him.  Well.  I  couldn't  help  feeling  sorry  for  him, 
and  then  I  knew  that  a  good  Gorilla  is  one  of  the  strongest  attractions 
a  Dime  Museum  can  have.  I  hadn't  any  Gorilla,  for  the  last  one  I 
had  died  of  delinum  tremens,  and  I  was  waiting  till  I  could  find 
one  who  was  a  Blue  Ribbon  man.  I  asked  the  man  if  he  was  a 
steady  drinker  or  only  a  periodical  drinker,  and  he  swore  that  he  had 
never  touched  a  drop  of  whisky  in  his  life,  and  had  a  medal  at  the 
pawnbrokers  that  John  B.  Gough  had  hung  around  his  neck  with  his 
own  hands.  I  was  fool  enough  to  believe  this,  though  I  know  as 
well  as  anybody  else  that  a  Californian  who  says  he  never  drinks  is 
only  saying  up  his  thirst  till  it  gets  good  and  strong,  and  then  just 
you  look  out  for  him.  I  hired  that  fellow  then  and  there,  and  had 
him  measured  for  a  suit  of  Gorilla  skins  that  very  afternoon. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  the  Gorilla  could  not  oust  the 
Living  Skeleton  from  the  affections  of  the  Strongest  Woman 
and  one  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  the  exhibition,  he  gave 
way  to  his  feelings.  He  left  his  cage  and,  after  knocking 
down  two  or  three  by-standers,  he  advanced  toward  his  rival 
But  the  latter  had  a  defender  : 

T.!l8  Fat  Woman  gave  a  shriek  and,  waddling  between  them,  fell  - 
on  the  Gorilla  and  floored  him.  The  crowd  cheered,  and  for  a  minute 
the  betung  on  the  Fat  Woman  and  the  Gorilla  was  about  even  ■  but 
he  managed  to  get  on  his  feet  again,  and,  owing  to  the  Fat  Woman's 
having  torn  a  hole  in  her  stocking  during  the  struggle,  her  bran 
began  to  flow,  and  before  she  could  get  to  the  dressingfroom,  she  was 
reduced  to  her  natural  size,  and  her  reputation  was  gone  forever 

The  coast  being  now  clear,  the  Gorilla  grabbed  the  Skeleton  by 
the  waistband,  and  was  going  10  heave  him  clean  across  the  room 
when  the  Strongest  Woman  walks  up  to  him,  and,  without  saying  a 
word  gives  him  one  in  the  right  eye,  straight  from  the  shoulder.  It 
knocked  him  off  the  platform,  and  when  he  pulled  himself  together 
and  got  on  his  legs  again,  he  was  the  most  astonished  Gorilla  you 
ever  dreamed  of.  However,  seeing  as  he  was  fighting  drunk  he 
wasn  t  going  to  be  contented  with  one  flooring.  He  climbed  on' the 
platform  again  and  went  for  the  Skeleton  a  second  time,  but  the 
Strongest  Woman  was  there  before  him.  She  took  him  by  the 
collar  of  his  skin  and  his  right  leg,  and  giving  him  a  gentle  swing, 
so  as  to  get  the  heft  of  him.  you  understand,  she  hove  him  about 
thirty  feet  straight  through  the  air.  He  brought  up  against  the  side 
of  his  cage,  and  when  some  gentlemen,  desiring  to  see  the  thing  out 
picked  him  up  and  sponged  him  off.  he  said  he  had  had  enough! 
About  half  of  his  nbs,  I  should  judge,  was  stove  in,  and  he's  in  the 
hospital  this  very  minute. 

I  arrived  just  as  they  were  picking  him  up,  and  as  soon  as  I  knew 
how  things  stood,  I  made  the  people  a  speech.  I  asked  them  if  as 
honest  men  and  gentlemen,  they  could  deny  that  they  had  their  'full 
moneys  worth  ;  and  they  owned  that  they  had.  I  said  •  "  GenUe 
mfnr-„thi|I'e  S  .tncks  'n  ,eJery  trade,  and  I  don't  pretend  to  say  that 
my  Gorilla  and  my  Fat  Woman  are  not  to  a  certain  extent  works  of 
art.  But  tell  me  in  what  other  show  you  ever  saw  such  a  heavenly 
hght  and  such  a  magnificent  display  of  the  beauty,  nobility  and 
punty  of  woman  ?  J" 

At  one  time  tie  manager  himself,  as  well  as  the  public 
was  taken  in  by  an  artificial  freak  in  the  shape  of  a  Two- 
Headed  Girl,  who  was  really  separable,  though  it  was  only 
at  the  end  of  a  profitable  season  that  he  made  the  discovery 
With  the  Boston  public,  which  as  a  rule  "don't  care  for 
natural  freaks,"  she  took  well.  The  Boston  audiences  are 
thus  described  : 

Well.  I  advertised  my  Two- Headed  Girl  the  next  day.  and  when 

night  came  the  house  was  packed.     Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  himself 

couldn  t   have  drawn   better.      The    very    best    classes    of    Boston 

society  came  to  see  the  Two-Headed  Girl,  and  more  women  with 

more  spectacles  and  more  false  teeth  came  into  the  show  than  I  had 

ever  seen  before  in  my  whole  professional  experience.     The    men 

and  women  used  to  stand  by  the  hour  in  front  of  the  sofa  where  the 

Two-Headed  Girl  sat  and  argue  about  her  soul,  which,  considering 

that  her  soul   wasn  t  on  exhibition,  seemed   to  me  a  loss  of  time 

They  made  out,  in  some  way  that  I  don't  pretend  to  understand,  that 

,  the   Girl  had   something  to  do  with  philosophy,  and  that  her  two 

I  heads  proved  something  or  other  that  Mr.  Emerson  used  to  teach 

I      You  ve  heard  of   Mr.   Emerson,   of  course.     He  was  what  they 

,  called  a  philosopher,  and  drew  better  than  any  "  freak  "  or  primer 

dormer  that  ever  visited  Boston.     I  couldn't  see  anything  in  him  my. 

I  self.     I  went  to  hear  him  lecture  once,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 

wasn  t  to  be  compared  with   Artemus  Ward.     However,   that  was 

none  of  my  business,  though  at  one  time  I  did  think  of  making  him 

a  handsome  offer  to  join  my  combination. 

There  wasn't  the  least  doubt  about  the  success  of  the  Two-Headed 
Girl.  In  the  very  first  week  I  took  in  two  hundred  and  thirty  dollars 
more  than  I  bad  ever  taken  in  one  week  in  my  life  before  The 
museum  was  crowded  day  and  night,  and  every  mother  in  Boston 
brought  her  children. 

The  manager  enlarges  thus  upon  the  natural  suscepti- 
bility of  Fat  Women  : 

Yes  sir  (continued  the  door-keeper).  Fat  Women  are  more  senti- 
mental than  any  other  women.  The  fatter  they  are,  the  more  thev 
fall  in  love.  Though,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  most  sentimental  Fat 
\\  onian  I  ever  had  wasn't  by  any  means  the  fattest.  She  only 
weighed  two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  when  she  came  to  me  and 
1  lost  her  when  she  had  just  got  up  to  three  hundred  and  forty  -  and 
very  sorry  I  was  to  lose  her,  for  she  had  a  great  future  before  her  if 
she  had  only  been  willing  to  stick  to  business  and  had  kepi  up  her 
pride  in  her  profession. 

For  the  first  six  months  I  had  her,  I  thought  she  was  a  jewel  She 
never  took  the  least  bit  of  exercise,  and  she  dieted  as  carefuliy  as  if 
she  had  been  a  dyspeptic  with  a  stomach  in  ruins,  who  was  trying  to 
able  kinds !of°food  *g*in  **  "''"^  "0!binB  but  ,he  most  disagree. 
One  day  I  noticed  that  the  Fat  Woman  looked  a  good  deal  smaller 
round  the  waist  than  usual,  and  I  charged  her  with  lacing.  At  first 
she  denied  it,  but  I  told  her  it  was  no  use.  and  that  she  couldn't 
deceive  me,  and  then  she  admitted  that  she  was  wearing  a  corset 
What  s  got  into  you  ?  "  I  asked  her ;  •■  haven't  you  no  sense  and  no 
pride  in  your  profession  ?  Here  you  are  actually  trying  to  make  your- 
sell  look  smaller  than  you  are,  when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  you 
ought  to  be  trying  to  do  just  the  opposite.  I  tell  you  what  it  is 
Melmda,  you  ve  got  your  eye  on  some  man  and  want  to  make  your! 
self  look  pretty.  ' 

"  And  what  if  I  do  ?  "  said  she.  "  Do  you  think  that  a  Fat  Woman 
hasn  t  got  any  feelings  ?  I'm  a  woman,  if  I  do  weigh  three  hundred 
pounds,  and  I  ve  got  a  woman's  feelings,  though  none  of  you  men 
seem  to  think  so  I  told  ber  that  there  wasn't  any  question  about 
her  feelings,  and  that  I  had  no  concern  with  anything  but  her 
weight,  and  that  if  she  began  to  lose  flesh  she  couldn't  expect  me  to 
stick  to  the  contract.  "Just  put  all  this  foolishness  out  of  your 
mind,  I  said,  ''and  try  to  work  yourself  up  to  four  hundred  pounds 
1  hat  s  an  ambition  worthy  of  a  sensible  woman,  while  this  ver  fall 
ing  in  love  is  only  fit  for  women  who  haven't  got  brains  or  flesh  to 
earn  their  own  living." 

The  romance  has  an  exciting  termination,  but  we  will 
leave  the  appreciative  reader  to  discover  the  denouement  for 
himself,  as  well  as  the  tale  of  the  Beauty  Show  which  ended 
in  a  scrimmage,  and  the  Baby  Show  where  the  babies  got 
mixed.  What  with  these  and  other  attractions,  the  book 
reads  very  like  a  day  spent  on  the  Midway  Plaisance  at  the 
Chicago  Fair. 

The  many  sketchy  little  illustrations  scattered  through  the 
volume  are  clever  enough  to   make   it  a  matter  of  re  " 
separate  them  from  the  text. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  Yor 
Jui, 
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THE    OATHS    OF    THE    MARQUISE. 


How  a  School-Girls'  Prank  Routed  an  Invading  Army. 

The  Marquise  The'rese  de  Lionne,  the  most  adorable  old 
lady  in  the  world,  a  grandmother,  with  fluttering  little  curls 
and  the  laughing  eyes  of  a  child,  has  hut  one  fault,  and  that 
so  grave  a  one  that  you  would  hardly  believe  it.  Dainty  and 
pretty  as  she  is,  and  grande  dame  to  the  tips  of  her  taper 
fingers,  she  punctuates  her  most  ordinary  conversation  with 
the  strangest  of  oaths.  At  the  slightest  provocation,  or  on 
no  provocation  at  all,  she  will  come  out  with  "  the  deuce  !  " 
or  "  the  devil !  "  or  even  a  "  damn  !  "  that  shocks  every  one 
who  hears  her.  "  It's  an  old  habit  of  mine,"  she  explains, 
"and  I  cling  to  it  because  it  is  an  old  one.  And  then,"  she 
adds,  with  a  gay  smile,  "  it  saved  me  once  from  the  greatest 
peril  a  woman  can  run." 

And  here  is  the  story  as  the  marquise  tells  it  : 

"  Old  though  I  am,  I  am  not  a  very  serious  person  ;  but, 
as  a  little  girl — ah,  how  long  ago  that  was,  how  long  ago  ! — 
I  was  the  greatest  madcap  that  ever  got  out  of  breath 
chasing  butterflies,  or  tore  her  gown  and  left  her  hair-ribbons 
on  the  hawthorn-trees  ;  though  that  did  not  prevent  me — 
egad  !  would  you  believe  it,  at  fourteen  ! — from  being  very 
much  interested  even  then  in  the  handsome  hussar,  gold- 
laced,  embroidered,  and  bedizened,  who  adorned  the  front 
pages  of  the  romances  of  that  day. 

"  Naturally,  my  friends  were  hardly  less  feather-brained 
than  I  ;  you  would  have  to  search  long  to  find  a  dove-cote 
more  full  of  turbulent  chatter,  and  laughter,  and  flights  of 
song  than  the  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  where  t  took 
my  vows — never  to  be  a  nun. 

"  It  was  in  the  evening  that  we  used  to   play  our  greatest 
pranks.     We  had  discovered  a  way  to  slip  out  of  the  dor-  j 
mitory  without  waking  up  the  sister   who   was  supposed  to  I 
guard  over  us.     As  soon  as  she  was  asleep,  we  would  creep  i 
down-stairs   into  the  great   dark   garden,  carrying   with   us  ! 
tablets  of  chocolate,  a  coffee-pot,  and  an  alcohol  lamp,  and, 
climbing  up  to  a  favorite  perch  high   in  an  old  oak-tree,  we 
would  make  chocolate  and  drink  it  triumphantly  in  the  dark- 
ness. 

"  In  the  town  where  this  convent   was,  there  was  also  a 
garrison.     The  walls  of  our  garden  were  very  high,  and  we 
never   so   much  as  set  eyes  on  a  uniform  ;  but  walls  that 
prevent  seeing,  do  not  prevent  hearing.     The  officers  and  \ 
common  soldiers — naturally  attracted  by  the  presence  of  so  ; 
many  girls,  I  suppose — used  to  stroll  along  on  the  other  \ 
side  of  our  wall  in  the  evenings,  chattering  together,  and  we  ; 
girls  used  to  listen.     We  could  hear  them   so  well  !     They 


would  describe  what  they  had  done  in  battle,  or  what  they 
would  do  in  case  there  should  be  a  war,  and  when  they  got 
excited,  they  used  to  talk  in  the  most  blood-thirsty  way.  It 
was  terrifying  to  hear  them,  but  so  fascinating  !  And  what 
formidable  oaths  Ihey  used  !  We  could  remember  a  few  of 
them. 

"One  day,  as  we  were  walking  together  in  one  of  the 
paths,  Eveline  de  Sabran  exclaimed  :  '  By  thunder,  girls, 
this  is  a  devilish  fine  evening  ! ' 

"  It  was  a  revelation  !  From  that  time  forth,  the  entire 
convent,  inspired  by  her  example,  began  to  pepper  their 
conversation  with  oaths  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
Napoleonic  veterans.  And  we  did  not  content  ourselves 
with  the  garrison  expletives  overheard  across  the  wall.  We 
recalled  peasant  profanity  we  had  heard  years  before,  and 
hunted  through  romances  to  find  the  oaths  of  fine  gentle- 
men, roysterers,  and  serving-maids.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  had  acquired  a  special  and  remarkable  erudition  in 
that  line. 

"  As  you  may  imagine,  it  was  not  in  the  classes,  before 
the  pious  ears  of  the  sisters,  that  we  aired  our  new  accom- 
plishment. In  the  day-time,  we  swore  only  before  the 
abbess,  who  was  deaf  as  a  post.  But  as  soon  as  night 
came — oh,  we  did  not  think  of  chocolate  any  more,  you 
may  be  sure — we  met  on  the  lawn  under  the  big  oak  and 
had  a  grand  time.  '  Deuce  take  it ! '  Jane  de  Seaux  would 
begin.  I  would  follow  with  '  By  thunder,  blast  your  eyes  ! ' 
and  the  others  would  chorus  ( Devil  fly  'way  with  me  ! ' 
'Demme,  sir!'  'By  'r  lady!'  'Ten  hundred  thousand 
devils  ! '  '  Grape  and  canister  ! '  '  Thunder  and  lightning  ! ' 
1  Confound  it ! '  To  see  us  strutting  about  with  our  hands 
on  our  hips  or  twirling  imaginary  mustaches,  with  our  little 
voices  coming  from  the  bottoms  of  our  boots,  you  would 
think  we  were  more  terrible  than  a  regiment  of  dragoons." 
As  she  said  this,  the  marquise  burst  into  a  peal  of  merry 
laughter,  and  imitating  the  childish  uproar  of  the  precocious 
blasphemers,  the  gentle  old  lady  swore  delightedly. 

"  It  must  have  been  an  amusing  scene,"  we  said,  laughing  ; 
"but  we  don't  see  the  danger  it  saved  you  from." 

"  Devil  take  you,  my  dears,"  she  replied,  "  how  impatient 
you  are  ! "  and  checking  her  laughter,  she  continued  her 
story  : 

"  After  the  convent  comes  marriage — after  the  mother- 
superior,  a  superior  of  another  kind.  M.  de  Lionne  was 
presented  to  me — a  fine-looking  army  man.  I  thought  im- 
mediately of  the  hussar  of  romance.  He  could  talk  the 
part  well,  too.  And,  zounds  !  why  shouldn't  I  marry  him  ? 
Thirty-five  years  of  age,  but  much  younger  in  spirit,  of 
proved  courage  and  unquestioned  honor — in  fact,  how  shall 
I  say  it  ? — he  pleased  me  very  much.  Only  one  thing  kept 
me  from  saying  'yes'  at  once.  Novels  were  already  being 
written  at  that  time ;  I  had  read  some — far  too  many — and 
they  had  put  a  lot  of  absurd  ideas  into  my  head.  If  I  were 
to  give  myself  to  a  man  forever,  I  must  know  his  intimate 
thoughts,  his  past,  above  all. 

"  One  fine  evening,  then,  between  two  cups  of  tea,  I  said 
bravely  to  M.  de  Lionne : 

"  'Well,  yes.  I  love  you.  But  come,  tell  me  frankly,  look- 
ing me  straight  in  the  eye — it  is  not  very  disagreeable  to  do 
so,  is  it  ? — have  you  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  reproach 
yourself  with — if  not  as  regards  men,  as  regards  women  ? ' 
"  '  Nothing,'  he  replied,  with  an  ingenuous  earnestness 
that  made  me  wish  to  throw  myself  into  his  arms. 


"  Then  he  suddenly  blushed.  '  I  had  forgotten  one  inci- 
dent,' he  said.  '  I  confess  that  I  have  committed,  or  almost 
committed,  a  bad,  a  very  bad,  action.' 

"  Blushing  at  first,  he  had  now  turned  pale.  I  almost  re- 
gretted having  asked  him.  But  it  was  too  late  to  curb  my 
curiosity. 

"  '  Tell  me  everything.' 

" '  I    obey.      Twelve    years    ago    I    was    in    garrison    at 

T .     There  was   talk  of  war  in  the  air  at  the  time,  and 

this,  added  to  our  youth,  gave  us  an  audacious,  almost  a 
ferocious,  gayety.  One  evening  when  we  were  all  tipsy — 
for  we  got  tipsy  in  those  days,  which  I  hope  you  will 
pardon — a  sub-lieutenant,  more  tipsy  than  the  others,  pro- 
posed that  we  scale  the  walls  of  a  convent  in  the  neighbor- 
hood and  frighten  the  nuns  and  pupils  in  their  sleep.  It 
was  a  stupid,  an  infamous  idea  !  Wine  is  a  bad  counselor  : 
not  a  man  there,  brave  and  honorable  though  they  were, 
slapped  the  face  of  the  man  who  had  made  the  wretched 
proposition.  We  rushed  out  of  the  tavern,  found  ladders  I 
don't  know  where,  scaled  the  wall,  and  ran  across  the 
garden  like  looters  in  a  captured  city.' 

"'Oh  !'  I  cried. 

"  '  You  despise  me,  do  you  not  ?  You  will  never  be  my 
wife  ? ' 

"  '  I  have  not  said  that  yet.  I  sincerely  hope  you  did  not 
carry  out  your  horrible  project  ? ' 

"  '  Chance  saved  ifs.  As  we  reached  the  convent  door, 
we  heard  deep  voices  in  the  garden,  swearing  the  strangest 
oaths.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  rough  fellows  of  some 
sort — gardeners  or  peasants  come  to  pay  their  rent — were 
near  at  hand  in  considerable  numbers.  Yes,  they  were 
countrymen,  for  under  the  trees  we  could  see  garments  that 
looked  like  skirts — they  must  have  been  long  blouses.  We 
began  to  be  less  courageous,  remorse  seized  us,  and  we  fled 
to  the  ladders  ;  and  no  one  ever  knew  that  we  had  entered 
the  convent  garden.  But  I  have  always  had  a  bitter  recol- 
lection of  that  night's  escapade.' 

"The  dear  fellow!  I  assured 'him  that  I  thought  none 
the  worse  of  him  for  it,  and,  a  month  later,  I  was  the  Mar- 
quise de  Lionne." 

When  we  had  finished  laughing — for,  il  must  be  confessed, 
the  adventure  was  amusing — we  demanded  of  the  marquise  : 

"  And  did  your  husband  never  know  the  truth  ?  Did  he 
never  learn  that  it  was  you  and  your  schoolmates " 

"  Perhaps  he  guessed  it.  The  night  we  were  married, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  take  me  in  his  arms  and  kiss  me,  I 
suddenly  sprang  away,  crying  :  '  Damme,  sir  !  Ten  thou- 
sand devils  !     By  thunder  ! ' 

"  But  he  didn't  run  away  that  time." — Translated  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  by  L.  S.  V. 


M.  Lippmann,  the  distinguished  French  investigator,  has 
succeeded  in  reproducing  perfectly  all  the  colors  of  nature 
on  a  sensitive  photographic  plate.  His  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon,  as  cabled  to  the  New  York  Sun,  is,  in  brief, 
this  :  Light  rushes  through  the  camera,  as  through  all  space, 
at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  miles  per 
second.  With  this  velocity  it  leaves  traces  of  its  energy  in 
the  photographic  picture  in  light  and  shade,  but  it  is  color- 
less because  the  forms  of  the  individual  waves  or  vibrations 
are  not  depicted.  To  secure  this  result,  M.  Lippmann 
places  behind  the  thin,  transparent  gelatine  film  a  mirror  of 
mercury.  This  stops  the  rays  of  light  and  reflects  them, 
thus  rendering  the  vibrations  practically  stationary,  as  the 
result  showed.  They  then  leave  on  the  film  the  impress  of 
each  separate  prismatic  color  and  shade.  These  effects  are 
not  similar  to  those  of  a  pigment,  which  can  be  seen  in  any 
direction.  The  film  remains  transparent  and  its  hues  are 
like  those  of  a  soap-bubble  or  other  substances  in  them- 
selves colorless.  The  photographic  plate,  which  is  de- 
veloped in  the  ordinary  manner,  must  be  held  at  a  certain 
angle  in  order  to  see  the  chromatic  effects.  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  M.  Lippmann 
showed  by  reflected  electric  light  a  number  of  pictures  pro- 
duced in  this  manner,  several  being  the  simple  colors  of 
the  spectrum,  and  others  photographs  of  natural  objects  and 
scenes,  including  portraits. 


There  has  been  a  battle  waging  for  three  years  past  in 
Iowa  between  the  champions  of  the  nude  and  of  draperies 
over  the  design  for  the  proposed  statue  of  "  Iowa."  The 
original  design  showed  a  female  figure,  nude  from  the  waist 
up,  symbolizing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  fields  ;  her  hands 
support  her  breasts,  signifying  nourishment.  This  was  ac- 
cepted at  first,  then  the  puritanical-minded  had  it  rejected, 
and  finally  the  original  design  has  been  accepted  again.  The 
only  woman  member  of  the  present  Iowa  Monument  Com- 
mission voted  in  favor  of  the  undraped  figure. 


A  grewsome  tale  of  the  sea  is  that  of  two  children  who 
who  were  found  recently  drifting  about  alone  in  mid- 
Atlantic  in  a  small  schooner.  Their  father  had  set  out  with 
them  from  Newfoundland  for  Lisbon,  but  he  had  died  eight 
days  before  they  were  discovered  by  a  passing  ship.  A 
sailor  was  put  on  board,  and  he  brought  schooner  and  chil- 
dren safely  to  Cadiz. 


An  English  lady  was  riding  her  bicycle  near  Sarbiton, 
recently,  when  a  gentlemanly  looking  person  called  to  her 
that  her  tire  was  out  of  order  and  offered  to  inflate  it  for  her. 
He  pottered  around  the  wheel,  got  on  to  try  it,  rode  gently 
down  the  street,  and  disappeared  around  a  corner.  He  has 
not  returned  the  wheel  yet.  And  he  was  such  a  nice  man, 
too. 


A  curious  advertisement  which  we  find  in  an  exchange  is 
that  of  a  correspondence  bureau  in  Washington.  It  an- 
nounces that  there  are  more  than  four  thousand  government 
appointments  made  annually  without  political  influence,  and 
that  it  prepares  candidates  by  mail  for  the  prerequisite  civil- 
service  examinations. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Cecil  Rhodes's  income  as  managing  director  of  the  Con- 
solidated Gold  Fields  Company  last  year  was  more  than 
$1,650,000. 

Seven  colleges  have  conferred  the  degTee  of  LL.  D.  on 
General  Francis  A.  Walker,  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology. 

Senator  Quay  preserves  every  scrap  of  paper  he  receives 
and  a  copy  of  every  letter  he  writes.  All  these  papers  are 
filed  away,  classified,  and  indexed. 

The  nearest  living  relative  of  Professor  Rdntgen  is  said 
to  be  his  first  cousin,  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  C.  Rontgen,  pastor 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Cleveland. 

Among  well-known  names  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  new 
members  of  the  L.  A.  VV.  from  New  York  city  are  Miss 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brander  Matthews,  and 
E.  Berry  Wall. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Savage,  of  Boston,  has  been  a  cyclist  for  five 
years,  and  in  that  time  she  has  made  thirty-three  centuries 
and  covered  nearly  twenty  thousand  miles.  Last  summer 
she  rode  5,437  miles. 

Mrs.  Kriiger,  the  wife  of  President  Krtiger  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, does  nearly  all  her  own  housework,  cooking  meals, 
making  her  own  bed,  and  always  taking  a  hand  in  the  family 
washing.  When  her  husband  has  "  state  guests  "  to  dinner, 
the  good  lady  dons  a  white  apron  and  performs  the  office  of 
butler. 

The  richest  man  in  the  world  is  said  to  be  John  B.  Rob- 
inson, of  South  Africa.  Eighteen  years  ago,  he  kept  a 
grocery-store  in  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  was  in  debt. 
He  and  his  wife  begged  their  way  to  Kimberley,  where  Rob- 
inson picked  up  a  rough  diamond  worth  $1,216.  This  was 
the  foundation  of  his  fortune,  which  is  now  estimated  at 
$340,620,000. 

Sam  Jones,  the  evangelist,  has  been  laying  up  treasures 
on  this  side  of  the  great  divide.  Pictures  printed  in  South- 
ern papers  show  his  new  home  in  Georgia  to  be  quite 
palatial.  There  are  fine  horses  in  his  stables,  thoroughbred 
dogs  in  his  kennels,  and  other  comforts  of  wealth.  Mrs. 
Jones  takes  special  pride  in  a  collection  of  souvenir  spoons 
said  to  have  cost  five  hundred  dollars. 

Lord  Arthur  Hill,  who  seems  likely  to  be  appointed 
Governor  of  Jamaica,  is  the  man  to  whom  the  words  of 
"In  the  Gloaming"  were  addressed.  Years  ago,  his 
mother,  the  Marchioness  of  Devonshire,  had  as  companion 
a  young  lady  with  whom  he  fell  in  love.  She  reciprocated 
his  passion,  but,  thinking  such  a  marriage  would  injure  his 
prospects,  she  suddenly  disappeared.  He  sought  her  out, 
however,  and  she  is  now  his  wife.  It  was  this  episode 
which  she  embalmed  in  the  well-known  song. 

The  late  Edward  Pardridge,  who  played  with  millions  in 
the  Chicago  wheat-pit  as  if  they  were  pennies,  was  one  of 
the  most  plainly  dressed  and  inconspicuous  men  on  the  floor. 
He  used  to  walk  unconcernedly  about  the  exchange  on  the 
most  exciting  days,  never  looking  up  except  to  give  a  slight 
signal  that  would  set  his  brokers  buying  or  selling  like  mad. 
He  made  and  lost  many  fortunes.  When  he  "went  broke," 
he  would  disappear  for  a  few  days,  and  in  a  short  time  he 
would  wrest  another  fortune  from  the  pit  and  settle  all  his 
indebtednesses.  He  never  gave  notes.  He  leaves  a  fortune 
of  about  a  million  dollars,  and  his  wife  has  twice  as  much 
more,  given  to  her  at  various  times  and  always  kept  inviolate 
in  his  darkest  days. 

Representative  Hitt,  of  Illinois,  was  in  1880  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  Senate,  reporting  the  debates.  In  his  report- 
ing work  he  gained  the  friendship  of  strong  public  men, 
and  secured  the  post  of  secretary  of  legation  at  Paris  when 
Grant  was  President.  That  opened  the  way  to  a  fortunate 
marriage  and  to  subsequent  influence  in  the  public  life  of 
Illinois.  He  is  now  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  an  authority  on  all  international  questions, 
and  a  leader  in  the  best  intellectual  circles  at  the  capital. 
He  was  always  a  very  companionable  fellow,  and  a  wide  ex- 
perience in  business,  politics,  diplomacy,  society,  and  travel 
has  added  enormously  to  his  topics  for  talk.  "  I  wonder 
how  a  man  of  such  scholarship,  such  brilliancy,  and  such  a 
wide  range  of  intellectual  resources,"  E.  V.  Smalley  writes 
of  him,  "  can  control  a  country  constituency  in  Illinois  so  as 
to  be  returned  to  Congress  term  after  term.  Country  con 
stituencies  are  generally  jealous  of  really  bright  and  able 
men." 

The  father  of  Baron  de  Hirsch  was  a  Bavarian  merchant, 
by  the  name  of  De  Gereuth,  who  was  knighted  in  1869. 
Baron  de  Hirsch  was  born  in  1833  ;  before  his  eighteenth 
year  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  banking-house  of  Bischoffsheim 
&  Goldsmidt.  Soon  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
partners — Mile.  Bischoffsheim.  The  successful  promotion 
of  the  railway  system  from  Budapest  to  Varna,  on  the  Black 
Sea,  brought  him  money,  but  not  a  fortune,  M.  Lagrand 
Dumonceau,  the  Belgian  financier,  went  to  pieces  in  1 869.  De 
Hirsch  secured  from  the  wreck  the  almost  worthless  Turkisl 
railway  bonds.  With  them  he  built  up  a  fortune  that  in  th< 
short  space  of  fifteen  years  equaled  that  of  the  Rothschilds. 
The  superstition  that  he  was  a  possessor  of  the  evil  eye 
was  based  on  the  many  victims  of  misfortune  among  his  in 
timates,  among  whom  may  be  cited  the  late  Crown  Princt 
of  Austria,  who  was  killed  at  Meyerling  ;  Count  Wimpfen 
the  Austrian  embassador  to  France,  who  committed  suicidi 
in  Paris  ;  Baron  von  Blaschke,  the  Austrian  cavalry  office 
who  blew  out  his  brains  at  Venice  ;  Baron  de  Hirsch's  prin 
cipal  factotum,  Henry  Coward,  who  cut  his  throat ;  Coun 
Pompey  Coronini,  who  lost  both  name  and  reputation  in  i 
poisoning  case  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  baron's  only  son 
Lucien,  who  died  suddenly  and  unaccountably  four  year 
ago. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


After. a  deal  of  delicate  negotiation,  extending  over  many 
weeks,  the  San  Francisco  Gaslight  Com- 
Corpoeation  pany    and    the    Edison    Light   and    Power 

Consolidation.  Company  have  agreed  on  terms  by  which 
a  consolidation  will  be  effected.  The  men  in  charge  of 
the  negotiations  were,  for  the  Gaslight  Company,  the  Presi- 
dent, Joseph  B.  Crockett,  and  George  W.  Prescott,  a  large 
stockholder.  The  Edison  Light  and  Power  Company  was 
represented  by  L.  P.  Drexler.  Now  that  negotiations  have 
been  concluded  on  terms  satisfactory  to  both  parties,  the 
consolidation  will  soon  be  effected.  The  old  certificates  of 
stock  in  both  companies  will  be  called  in  and  new  certifi- 
cates issued  in  place  of  them,  on  an  agreed  plan  of  subdi- 
vision. The  stock  of  both  companies  has  been  much  agi- 
tated during  the  past  few  weeks,  notably  that  of  the  Gas 
Company,  which  rose  steadily  from  $70,  selling  as  high  as 
$95  when  the  consolidation  was  agreed  upon,  shading  off 
slightly  since  to  $92.50.  The  Edison  Light  and  Power 
Company's  stock  remained  quiescent  for  many  weeks,  tak- 
ing a  sudden  jump  when  the  consolidation  was  agreed  upon. 

It  is  the  belief  of  stockholders  in  both  companies  that  the 
consolidation  will  result  in  a  benefit  all  around — will  lower 
the  rates  of  gas  and  electricity  to  consumers  and  will  in- 
crease the  dividends  to  stockholders.  In  fact,  the  new  com- 
pany has  already  announced  that  it  will  lower  its  rates  to  the 
city,  and  it  expects  to  pay  a  six  per  cent,  dividend  on  par. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  consolidation,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Gaslight  Company  has  concluded  to  clean  up  its  large 
real-estate  holdings.  The  company  owns  a  large  quantity 
of  real  estate  fronting  on  Howard,  First,  Fremont,  and 
Beale  Streets,  and  the  directors  intend  to  sell  all  the  real 
estate  which  is  not  used  purely  for  the  purposes  of  the 
corporation.  The  sale  is  being  arranged  now,  and  the 
property  subdivided.  The  date  and  terms  will  soon  be 
announced.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most  important  sales 
held  here  for  many  years,  and  it  will  have  a  marked  effect 
in  determining  real-estate  values  in  that  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  have  been  unsettled  for  some  time.  After  the  sale 
is  effected,  the  stockholders  of  the  old  San  Francisco  Gas- 
light Company  will  receive  a  dividend — how  much,  of 
course,  can  not  be  determined  now,  as  it  will  depend  upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  but  probably  several  dollars 
per  share. 


As  we  write — on  the  twenty-ninth  of  April — the  startling 
_      _  news  comes  that  John  Hays  Hammond  and 

The  Condemned     ,  .  .  *        T     -  J         „ 

Men  in  the  his  associates  on  the  Reform  Committee  at 

Transvaal.  Johannesburg  have  been  sentenced  to  death 

for  high  treason.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  news  has 
created  a  profound  impression  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where 
Hammond  is  well  known,  and  particularly  in  San  Francisco, 
where  he  long  resided,  and  where  he  has  hosts  of  friends. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  sentence  is  intended 
to  be  carried  out.  It  is  our  impression  that  later  dispatches 
will  foreshadow  a  commutation  of  the  sentence.  The  mere 
fact  that  Hammond,  Phillips,  Farrar,  and  Colonel  Rhodes 
pleaded  guilty  would  seem  to  imply  a  pre-arrangement.  In- 
asmuch as  they  could  suffer  no  greater  punishment  than 
death,  there  was  no  reason  for  them  to  plead  guilty  of  high 
treason  unless  they  were  assured  of  a  commutation  of  sen- 
tence. They  had,  on  the  other  hand,  every  inducement  to 
plead  not  guilty,  and  to  fight  as  long  as  there  was  any  hope. 
Therefore  we  are  convinced  that  their  plea  was  made  by 
pre-arrangement  with  the  government  of  the  Transvaal. 

Further  than  that,  we  are  convinced  that  the  imposition  of 
the  sentence  of  death  is  merely  a  formality.  The  Trans- 
vaal courts  have  convicted  these  men  of  high  treason.  The 
punishment  for  high  treason  is  death.  There  is  probably 
no  other  method  of  carrying  out  the  law  but  to  impose  the 
sentence.  However,  after  sentence  is  pronounced,  it  may 
doubtless  be  commuted  in  various  ways,  under  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Transvaal  courts.  That  is  the  legal  and 
technical  view  of  it.  It  may  be  that,  if  the  men  plead 
guilty,  the  law  is  mandatory  that  they  be  sente.  ced  to 
death. 

There  is  another  view  of  it  —  that  President  Kriiger 
wished  the  law  carried  out  with  the  utmost  strictness,  ex- 
pecting that  the  two  great  governments  interested  would  sue 
for  clemency.  The  Transvaal  republic  has  no  quarrel  with 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain. 
It  must,  therefore,  be  a  sweet  morsel  for  the  Boers  to 
roll  under  the  tongue  to  see  Great  Britain  upon  her 
knees,  begging  for  the  lives  of  these  Englishmen  whose 
necks  are  threatened.  The  fact  that  an  American  is  among 
them  is  merely  accidental.  But  the  Transvaal  Government 
could  make  no  exception  in  his  case  without  weakening  its 
position  concerning  the  convicted  Englishmen.  But  even 
in  that  case,  the  Transvaal  Government  would  not  be  unwill- 
ing to  have  a  great  power  like  the  United  States  beg  for  the 
threatened  life  of  one  of  its  citizens.  It  would  place  us 
under  obligations  to  them.  It  is  in  line  with  the  diplomacy  of 
President  Paul  Kriiger.  If  he  had  recommended  his  courts 
to  exercise  clemency,  and  to  abstain  from  imposing  sentence 
of  death,  the  effect  would  not  have  been  dramatic.  It  would 
only  have  been  what  was  expected.  But  the  action  of  the 
courts  of  the  South  African  republic  in  imposing  sentence  of 
death,  the  subsequent  suing  for  mercy  by  the  governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  probable  grant- 
ing of  clemency  by  President  Kriiger,  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  the  leniency  and  moderation  of 
the  Transvaal  Government  will  be  thrown  into  bold  relief. 

If  all  these  reasons  which  we  have  adduced  were  not 
sufficient,  we  would  repose  our  faith  in  the  safety  of  the 
condemned  men  on  the  extreme  common  sense  of  Paul 
Kriiger.  Whatever  else  he  is,  he  is  a  man  of  most  remark- 
able shrewdness,  not  to  say  cunning.  To  carry  out  the 
death  sentence  upon  these  men  would  shock  the  world.  It 
would  irritate  the  United  States  and  it  would  inflame 
Great   Britain.     The  Transvaal  republic  is  a  weak  power, 


although  the  men  who  make  up  its  walls,  like  those  of 
Sparta,  are  hardy  soldiers.  Still,  in  military  resources,  it 
is  only  as  a  mole  hill  to  a  mountain  compared  to  Great 
Britain.  If  that  power  should  determine  to  invade  it,  the 
Transvaal  would  be  crushed  within  its  grasp  as  would  an 
egg-shell.  If  these  condemned  men  were  executed,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  British  Government  to  remain 
in  power  which  did  not  declare  war  upon  the  Transvaal. 
Such  a  war  would  have  the  tacit  approval  of  the  United 
States,  despite  the  present  friction  between  our  country 
and  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  have  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  every  European  country  except  Germany,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  Transvaal  republic  would  be  wiped 
from  the  map  of  the  world  as  with  a  sponge. 


A    DINNER    TO    DALY. 

The    Shakespeare    Society     Honors     the    New    York    Producer    of 

Shakespeare's  Plays— Speeches  Eulogistic  of  Augustln  Daly 

—  He  Responds,  and  Toasts  Ada  Rehan. 

Last  night  the  Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York  cele- 
brated the  birthday  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  by  a  dinner  lo 
Augustin  Daly  at  Delmonico's.  It  was  given,  as  announced 
by  the  society,  as  a  testimonial  "to  his  distinguished  success 
in  the  production  of  Shakespearean  comedy."  The  com- 
mittee signing  the  invitation  included  Walter  S.  Logan, 
Charles  Phelps,  Charles  W.  Dayton,  Morris  K.  Jesup, 
Nelson  Wheatcroft,  Harrison  Grey  Fiske,  Henry  E.  Abbey, 
General  Ferdinand  P.  Earle,  Wilton  Lackaye,  and  Reuben 
Skinner.  Mr.  Daly  accepted  the  invitation  in  a  very  modest 
letter,  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  not  his  custom  to  accept 
testimonials  in  his  honor,  but  that  considering  the  cordiality 
of  the  invitation,  he  could  not  refuse  this  honor. 

The  dinner  took  place  at  Delmonico's,  and  Walter  S. 
Logan  presided.  It  took  place  in  the  big  banquet-hall,  and 
the  guests  were  seated  about  a  huge  square,  which  occupied 
nearly  the  entire  hall.  The  middle  of  the  square  was  filled 
up  with  tables  covered  with  different  colored  roses,  and  in 
the  middle  of  them  all  stood  a  group  of  tall  white  lilies. 
Mr.  Daly  was  seated  on  the  right  of  President  Logan,  with 
Appleton  Morgan,  president  of  the  society,  on  his  left. 
Nearly  a  hundred  guests  sat  down. 

The  menu-card  was  Shakespearean,  of  course.  Of  late 
years  we  have  not  had  so  many  of  the  old-fashioned  menus, 
which  used  to  be  overloaded  with  quotations.  They  became 
rather  a  bore,  it  is  true  ;  but  still  they  afforded  opportu- 
nity for  talk.  The  guests  read  the  Daly  card  with  much  at- 
tention. Without  boring  you  with  the  entire  card,  I  may 
pick  out  two  or  three  of  the  quotations.  One  thing  that  has 
always  struck  me  is  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  is  so  rich  that 
you  can  find  quotations  for  modern  dishes  undiscovered 
when  he  died.  For  example,  coffee  has  always  been  a 
stumbling-block.  On  the  Daly  menu-card  it  read  "  Coffee. 
1  Is  water  with  berries  in  it '  " — from  "  The  Tempest."  I 
remember  going  to  a  dinner  once  where  the  same  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  placing  opposite  the  coffee  the  quotation 
from  "  Othelio  " — "  Haply  that  I  am  black."  But  it  was  not 
so  good  as  this.  Another  one — "  And  any  pretty  little  tiny 
kickshaws "  —  is  overworked,  and  has  figured  on  many 
menus.  A  good  one  was  just  before  the  dessert  :  "  I  will 
make  an  end  of  my  dinner  !  There's  pippins  and  cheese  to 
come" — from  the  "  Merry  Wives." 

Another  Shakespearean  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  musical  selections,  most  of  which  were  Shake- 
spearean songs.  Among  them  were  "  Should  he  Upbraid  ?  " 
from  the  "Taming  of  the  Shrew";  "Come  Unto  these 
Yellow  Sands,"  from  "Twelfth  Night"  ;  "Ye  Spotted 
Snakes,"  from  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  happily 
for  a  finale,  "Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  which  is 
not  from  Shakespeare,  but  was  written  by  that  sturdy  toss- 
pot, Ben  Jonson,  Shakespeare's  bosom  friend,  who  doubtless 
often  tossed  pots  with  him  in  the  Mermaid  Tavern. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  toasted  by  Appleton  Mor- 
gan, who  spoke  at  not  very  great  length,  eulogizing  Auguslin 
Daly  as  a  Shakespearean  scholar.  "  By  this,"  said  Mr. 
Morgan,  "we  do  not  mean  a  man  letter-perfect  in  the  match- 
less text."  Mr.  Morgan  went  on  to  say  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Daly  a  Shakespearean  scholar,  but  did  not  quite  explain  why. 
He  closed  his  speech  with  the  remark  :  "  No  one  but  Will- 
iam Shakespeare  could  have  written  those  plays,  and  nobody 
but  Augustin  Daly  could  have  so  presented  them."  This 
sounds  a  trifle  inflated.  I  would  not  myself  bracket  Daly 
with  Shakespeare.  But,  none  the  less,  in  an  after-dinner 
speech,  a  man  may  say  things  of  which  he  would  not  de- 
liver himself  in  the  cold  gray  morn. 

Daly  made  quite  a  lengthy  speech  in  response,  in  which 
he  touched  upon  many  features  of  interest  in  his  career.  It 
is  a  fact  that  Augustin  Daly  is  not  liked.  In  New  York  he 
is  very  unpopular  among  actors,  newspaper  men,  and  men 
about  town  generally.  The  people  who  say  they  like  him 
are  those  who  do  not  know  him.  But  he  may  have  at- 
tempted to  explain  this  dislike  when  he  said  :  "  I  have  known 
every  phase  of  the  struggle  to  make  the  play-house  what  it 
should  be  ;  a  place  where  the  most  thorough  entertainment 
j  can  be  had  while  distinct  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
highest  literary  and  artistic  efforts.  A  man  who  has  a  clear 
purpose  in  what  he  does  is  apt  to  be  a  man  of  a  single  pur- 
pose. To  that  single  purpose  all  else  is  subordinated. 
Hence  complaints  of  the  man's  method  of  doing  business, 
of  his  manners,  and  of  his  so-called  peculiar  ways.  It  does 
not  tend  to  make  a  man  companionable,  or  sociable,  or  club- 
able  to  have  engrossing  ambition  ;  it  does  not  make  a  man 
tolerant  of  easy-going  indifference,  nor  of  cruel  raillery. 
It  may,  in  truth,  sow  his  path  with  small  resentments. 
There  are  a  great  many  more  talkers  than  doers  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Daly  may  have  made  this  as  an  apology  pro  sua  vita. 
If  so,  it  was  very  well  received.  He  went  on  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  endowed  theatre,  of  which  he  does  not  ap- 
prove. He  says  it  would  have  a  host  of  enemies  from  the 
start,   and    there    would    begin   an  outcry  for  an  endowed 


magazine  or  an  endowed  daily  newspaper.  He  said  that  he 
felt  nothing  but  pity  for  the  manager  of  such  a  theatre, 
who  would  continually  run  the  gauntlet  of  critical  assaults 
for  his  unfortunate  choice  of  pieces,  for  his  unfortunate 
choice  of  performers,  and  for  his  unfortunate  distribution  of 
the  cast,  "by  which  Mr.  Blank  (who  would  have  been  an 
ideal  Rosencranz)  has  been  so  oddly  dumped,  so  to  speak, 
into  the  part  of  Guildenstern,  while  the  many  admirers  of 
that  tried  and  charming  favorite,  Miss  Dash,  will  learn 
with  regret  that  she  has  been  gradually  supplanted  by  Miss 
Starrs,  who  has  little  beside  her  youth  and  a  certain  meas- 
ure of  good  looks  to  recommend  her."  Mr.  Daly  went  on 
to  speak  with  much  enthusiasm  of  "the  theatre  which  is  in- 
dependent of  all  powers  except  the  public  approbation."  It 
is  very  evident  that  he  does  not  believe  in  endowments. 

Mr.  Daly  closed  his  speech  with  an  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
most  valuable  player.  He  said  :  "  It  is  the  merest  justice 
for  me  to  name  one  who  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
fame  of  Daly's  Theatre — with  whose  bright  and  gracious 
personality  the  charm  of  the  performance  seems  to  be  in 
separably  linked  ;  who  began  with  the  smallest  parts  in  that 
company  which  you  have  been  pleased  to  call  famous,  and 
who  has  enchanted  two  continents  :  who,  in  her  sixteen 
years  of  arduous  work,  has  never  disappointed  her  public, 
has  ever  been  the  kind  comrade  to  her  fellow -players, 
has  ever  been  the  patron  of  loyalty  to  the  theatre  in  which 
she  served,  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  triumphs, 
has  forgotten  self.  The  occasion  in  which  you  in  so  signal 
a  way  honor  her  manager  should  also  be  one  of  especial 
honor  to  Miss  Rehan." 

General  Horace  Porter  spoke  next  on  the  "staging  of 
Shakespearean  plays."  General  Porter  did  as  well  as  usual. 
He  told  a  number  of  stories  more  or  less  germane  to  the 
subject.  Among  other  things,  he  said  he  supposed  that  they 
would  have  empty  dishes  placed  before  them,  saying,  "This 
is  soup,"  or  "  This  is  roast,"  just  as  the  case  might  be,  in  the 
style  of  Shakespearean  stage-mounting.  He  also  told  that 
venerable  anecdote  of  a  manager  producing  Shakespearean 
plays,  who  was  visited  by  a  man  who  had  some  patents  to 
sell.  The  man  said  to  him  :  "  I  have  a  patent  to  dispose  of 
here,  which,  in  case  of  fire,  will  take  the  people  out  of  your 
house  quickly."  "No,"  replied  the  manager,  "  I  don't  want 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  if  you  want  to  make  money,  just 
find  me  a  patent  that  will  bring  people  into  the  house."  As 
there  has  been  much  talk  lately  in  New  York  about  the  im- 
pression our  foremost  after-dinner  speaker,  Chauncey 
Depew,  made  in  San  Francisco,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  style  of  oratory  his  only  rival. 
Horace  Porter,  puts  up. 

There  were  a  number  of  other  speakers,  among  them 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  He 
replied  to  the  toast,  "The  Stage  and  the  Pulpit"  He 
closed  his  speech  by  telling  an  anecdote  to  the  effect  "  that 
the  poor-boxes  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  had  recently  been 
enriched  by  large  contributions  from  an  unknown  hand.  A 
watch  had  been  set  upon  this  anonymous  alms-giver,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  no  other  than  Augustin 
Daly." 

There  is  a  moral  in  this.  If  the  good  book  says  that  you 
should  not  let  your  right  hand  know  what  your  left  hand 
doeth,  a  more  modern  book  speaks  of  the  gentleman  who 
did  good  by  stealth  and  blushed  to  find  it  fame.  Such  has 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Daly.  Father  Lavelle  ought  to  put 
some  more  detectives  on  his  poor-boxes,  and  he  might  in- 
crease the  receipts.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  April  23,  1896. 


It  is  proposed,  during  the  electrical  exhibition  in  New 
York  next  week,  to  send  .a  telegraphic  message  around  the 
world  as  nearly  as  the  existing  telegraph  lines  and  sub- 
marine cables  will  permit.  The  route  is  from  New- 
York  to  Penzance,  in  Cornwall  ;  thence  to  Lisbon,  under 
the  Mediterranean  to  Suez,  and  under  the  Red  Sea  to 
Aden  ;  thence  under  •  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Bombay, 
across  India  to  .Madras,  under  the  sea  to  Madras, 
thence  to  Australia,  and  finally  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney. 
As  there  is  no  transpacific  cable,  the  message  will  then 
double  on  its  track,  and  go  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  to 
Cape  Town,  to  Lisbon  again,  to  Pernambuco,  Brazil,  and 
thence  back  to  New  York.  The  entire  distance  covered  will 
be  about  twenty-four  thousand  miles,  and  it  is  proposed  to 
send  the  message  by  electricity,  generated  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  entire  time  of  transmission  is  expected  not  to  exceed  a 
few  minutes.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  is  to  send  the  message, 
and  he  is  now  closely  closeted  with  himself,  thinking  up  an 
epigram  worthy  of  the  occasion. 


The  first  shareholders  in  the  syndicate  that  controls  the 
pneumatic-tire  business  in  Great  Britain  paid  $1,300,000 
for  their  stock,  and  have  since  received  in  premiums  and 
dividends  $3,290,625,  the  profits  in  1895  amounting  to 
$1,540,000.  A  few  days  ago,  the  rights  were  sold  for 
$15,000,000,  the  original  shareholders  receiving  $14,437,500. 
The  new  company  is  now  capitalized  at  $25,000,000. 


Under  the  new  constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
the  five-thousand-dollar  limit  on  the  amount  recoverable  for 
loss  of  life  is  removed.  In  a  recent  case,  where  a  wife  sued 
for  damages  for  the  loss  of  her  husband's  life,  he  having 
been  drowned  through  a  ferry  company's  fault,  the  jury 
awarded  her  twenty-one  thousand  dollars. 


The  championship  game  of  foot-ball  between  Scotland 
and  England  at  Glasgow,  last  month,  attracted  sixty  thou- 
sand persons,  who  paid  a  shilling  entrance-fee  each.  The 
previous  record  was  forty-five  thousand. 


The  Austrian   Empress   Elizabeth  amused  he 
in  Naples  recently  by  buying  up  the  entire  5 
store  and   distributing  it  among  a  crowd  of 
dren. 


vhile 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A    Romance  by  Sonia    Kovalevsky- 

The  absorbing  interest  in  the  life  and  character 
of  Sonia  Kovalevsky,  that  strange.  Rifted  being, 
aroused  by  her  "Reminiscences  of  Childhood" 
and  by  the  biographies  written  of  her,  will  be 
stimulated  anew  by  the  appearance  in  English  of 
her  novel,  "  Vera  Vorontroff,"  recently  translated 
by  Anna  von  Rydingsvard.  This  work,  it  has  been 
said,  sustains  her  claim  to  literary  power  in  equal 
degTee  with  her  mathematical  genius.  While  this 
assertion  may  be  called  an  exaggerated  one,  the 
work  is  nevertheless  that  of  a  gifted  woman. 

The  story,  which  is  told  with  singular  directness, 
is  the  recital  of  a  young  girl's  life,  of  the  influences 
which  shaped  her  character,  and  of  the  final  self- 
sacrifice  which  ended  her  career  to  the  world  she 
knew.  That  exaltation  of  mind  peculiar  to  Rus- 
sians, and  the  tragic  environments  which  tend  to 
develop  it.  are  not  dwelt  on,  but  are  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  telling  of  the  tale.  In  one  instant, 
by  administrative  decree,  the  man  Vera  loves  is 
exiled,  his  estates  confiscated,  and  his  life  prac- 
tically ended.  Stunned  at  first  by  the  blow,  she 
rouses  herself  to  take  up  socialism  as  her  creed, 
and  espouses  revolutionary  ideas  and  nihilistic  doc- 
trines. Her  work  lies  among  the  people,  and  there 
are  scenes  retailed  which  read  like,  and  no  doubt 
are,  descriptions  of  real  events. 

Plenty  of  faults  stand  out  in  the  book,  imma- 
turity in  the  novelist's  art  and  laclc  of  variety  being 
noticeable.  Nihilists,  too.  have  ceased  to  offer  a 
novel  degree  of  interest  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
story  is  distinctive,  owing  to  a  certain  photographic 
fidelity  allied  to  intensity  of  feeling.  It  is  easy  to 
believe  that  with  experience  and  ripened  powers  a 
Tar  liner  work  might  have  been  achieved.  The 
cover  of  the  book  is  eminently  Russian  in  appear- 
ance, and  is  genuinely  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Published  by  Lamson,  Wolffe  St  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.35. 

A  Tale  of  the  Grand  Monarch. 

"  In  the  Days  of  Adversity."  by  John  Bloundclle- 
Button,  is  another  outgrowth  of  the  romantic  and 
historical  fiction  now  so  much  in  vogue.  The 
epoch  chosen— that  of  France  in  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth's day — has  already  been  well  explored,  but 
it  appears  to  be  inexhaustible.  A  new  feature  is 
given  by  making  the  hero,  who  is  an  unrecognized 
duke  of  France,  serve  as  a  galley  slave  and  suffer 
the  terrible  existence  to  which  these  unfortunates 
were  condemned. 

The  historical  details  are  attended  to  with  care, 
the  vessels  and  manner  of  warfare  being  elabo- 
rately described.  Glimpses  are  given  of  Louis 
himself,  of  Louvois,  and  other  personages  of  the 
times,  and  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  tale. 

George  St.  George,  whose  varied  and  exciting  ad- 
ventures are  narrated,  is  really  the  Due  de  Vannes, 
though  he  never  comes  into  his  own.  His 
life  and  that  of  his  child  are  in  incessant  danger, 
conspired  against  by  some  secret  enemy.  But  no 
matter  how  closely  he  is  pressed  or  how  great  the 
odds,  the  book  is  of  the  sort  that  inspires  the  con- 
fident conviction  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end, 
and  so  it  proves. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  announcement  of  Mark  Twain's  authorship 
of  "Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc"  falls 
rather  flat  at  this  late  day.  Still,  his  publishers, 
the  Messrs.  Harper,  make  it  now,  apropos  of  an 
intimate  sketch  of  Mr.  Clemens  by  his  friend  and 
pastor,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell,  of  Hartford, 
with  which  the  May  number  of  Harper's  Magazine 
opens.  The  frontispiece  to  the  number  is  a  por- 
trait of  Mark  Twain,  engTaved  from  his  latest  pho- 
tograph. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  on  the  press 
a  book  on  the  lines  of  Nordau's  "Degeneration" 
— though  it  is  not  exactly  an  answer  10  that  much- 
discussed  work. 

Following  is  the  table  of  contents  of  the  May 
Century : 

"The  Painter  Diaz."  by  Royal  Cortlssor ;  "The 
Crowning  of  a  Crar."  by  Mary  Grace  Thornton  ;  "  Sir 
George  Tress  ad  y '* — VII.,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward; 
"Impressions  of  South  Africa" — I.,  by  James  Bryce  ; 
"  Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Pinnacle  of  Earthly 
Grandeur."  by  William  M.  Sloane  ;  "Mas'  Craffud's 
Freedom,"  by  Harry  Stillwell  Edwards  ;  "The  Harshaw 
Bride  "—Part  1.,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote  ;  "  In  Bohemia 
with  Du  Maurier,"  by  Felix  Moscheles  ;  "  Photograph- 
ing the  Unseen.  A  Symposium  on  the  Rontgen  Rays  "  ; 
"  Cinderella  Up  to  Date,"  by  Elizabeth  Pullen  ;  "  The 
Election  of  a  Pope,"  by  William  Roscoe  Thayer  ;  "  The 
Alaska  Boundary  Question."  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scid- 
more  ;  "Are  Nervous  Diseases  Increasing?"  by  Philip 
Coombs  Knapp  ;  verses  by  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Mary 
Ainge  de  Vere,  Harriet  Boyer,  Dora  Sigerson,  Charles 
A.  (Tollman,  R.  W.  Gilder,  John  Vance  Cheney,  and 
Arlo  Bates  ;  and  the  departments. 

Thomas  Hughes's  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days" 
was  published  in  April,  1857,  and  November  of 
the  same  year  saw  the  fifth  edition  on  sale.  Since 
then  it  has  been  reprinted  between  fifty  and  sixty 
times  in  England,  the  sale  altogether  amounting 
to  over  half  a  million  copies.  In  the  United  States 
an  a.-*nost  equal  popularity  has  attended  it.  It  has 
q  translated  into  French,  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
short  -  hand    students,    into    phonography.      Mr. 


Hughes  wrote  the  book  while  he  was  a  teacher  at  a 
night-school.  It  was  rejected  by  one  publisher 
after  another,  and  there  is  a  story  told  that  Mrs. 
Hughes,  who  believed  in  it  from  the  first,  offered 
to  forego  her  annual  holiday  in  order  that  the 
author  might  have  funds  to  print  it  himself. 

The  Illustrated  London  News  is  publishing  a 
serial  by  Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  it  published  one  by  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States  to 
make  a  successful  Rontgen  photograph  by  the 
cathode  rays,  gives  a  full  description  of  principles 
and  methods  in  his  forthcoming  book,  "What  is 
Electricity  ?  "  which  will  be  published  by  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  work  covers  the  entire 
ground  of  modern  electricity. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  is  seeing  through 
the  press  a  poem  said  to  be  longer  and  more  im- 
portant than  any  which  has  come  from  his  pen  in 
years.  In  rhymed  measures  it  tells  the  story  of 
Balen,  taken  from  Malory,  with  very  few  depart- 
ures from  the  original  text. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  May  Harpers  is  as 
follows  : 

"Mark  Twain,"  by  Joseph  H.  Twichell;  "Through 
Inland  Waters"— Part  First,  by  Howard  Pyle  ;  "Eng- 
land and  America  in  1S63  :  A  Chapter  in  the  Life  of 
Cyrus  W.  Field " ;  "  The  Dashur  Explorations,"  by 
Jacques  de  Morgan;  "The  German  Struggle  for  Lib- 
erty" —  XI.,  by  Poultney  Bigelow ;  "  At  Home  in 
Virginia,"  by  Woodrow  Wilson;  "  The  English  Crisis," 
by  an  Eastern  Diplomatist ;  "  Little  Fairy's  Constancy," 
by  Julian  Ralph;  "The  Bringing  of  the  Rose,"  by 
Harriet  Lewis  Bradley  ;  "  Three  Old  Sisters  and  the  Old 
Beau,"  by  Maty  E.  Wilkins;  Mr.  Black's  novel,  "  Briseis." 
is  completed  ;  and  poems  by  Hora  Reade  Goodale,  Z.  D. 
Underbill,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  Mary  Allen,  and 
Lulah  Ragsdale, 

Aurelien  Scholl  is  writing  his  memoirs.  For 
half  a  century  the  brilliant  journalist  has  seen 
everything  worth  seeing  of  Parisian  life,  and 
known  everybody  worth  knowing. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  will  bring  out,  with  illus- 
trations, Mrs.  Everard  Cotes's  (Sara  Jeannette 
Duncan's)  new  novel  of  social  and  official  life  in 
India,  called  "  His  Honor  and  a  Lady."  The 
serial  publication  in  England  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  W.  Astor  for  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 

"In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier  "is  the  title  of 
an  article  by  Felix  Moscheles,  which  is  printed  in 
the  Century  for  May,  with  seventeen  illustrations 
by  Du  Maurier  himself. 

The  sale  of  the  late  Alexandre  Dumas's  house- 
hold effects  has  been  a  great  financial  success  in 
Paris.  His  widow  and  daughters  bought  in  many 
works  of  art.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale  reached 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Five  thou- 
sand dollars  was  paid  for  an  unbound  edition  on 
Japanese  paper  of  "  La  Femme  de  CI£menceau," 
illustrated  in  water-colors  by  Meissonier,  Heil- 
buth,   Beaumont,  Leloir,   Boulanger,    and   Vibert. 

The  full  title  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker's  new  ro- 
mance, published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  "  The 
Seats  of  the  Mighty  :  Being"  the  Memoirs  of  Cap- 
tain Robert  Moray,  sometime  an  Officer  in  the 
Virginia  Regiment,  and  afterwards  of  Amherst's 
Regiment." 

Thomas  Nelson  Page  has  completed  a  play 
founded  upon  his  story,  "  Polly." 

Beatrice  Harraden's  new  story,  "Hilda Strafford," 
is  only  a  short  tale.  Her  long  novel  she  may  com- 
plete before  she  returns  to  England  in  June.  An 
English  paper  says  of  it  : 

"  Miss  Harraden  has  been  much  impressed  by  the 
home-sickness  of  those  who  have  gone  out  to  Calitornian 
ranches.  If  the  men,  who  are  occupied,  feel  this,  the 
women  naturally  feel  it  even  more.  The  absence  of 
society  preys  upon  their  minds.  Besides  it  is,  as  a  rule, 
impossible  in  California  to  calculate  on  anything  like  a 
steady  income.  All  that  a  man  has  accumulated  during 
years  of  labor  and  self-sacrifice  may  be  swept  away  in  a 
storm.  Out  of  materials  like  these.  Miss  Harraden  has 
constructed  a  really  vivid  and  fresh  tale." 

The  May  Century  contains  an  account  of  the 
crowning  of  the  Czar — Alexander  the  Third — from 
the  journal  of  Miss  Thornion,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Thornton,  who  was  then  British  embassa- 
dor to  Russia. 

It  is  announced  from  the  office  of  the  Publishers' 
Weekly  that  "  The  Annual  Literary  Index  for  1895," 
which  is  about  ready  for  delivery,  "  includes  for  the 
first  time  what  is  practically  an  index  to  the  daily 
newspapers,  being  an  alphabetical  index  to  dates 
of  the  principal  events  of  1895." 

The  great  success  of  Cosmopolis,  the  new  inter- 
national periodical,  has  already  inspired  one 
imitator  at  least.  In  Holland,  a  magazine  is 
shortly  to  appear  under  the  title  of  Janus,  with 
text  in  English,  French,  and  German.  Medical 
biography  and  history  are  to  be  the  chief  subjects 
treated,  but  there  will  be  contributions  on  other 
subjects. 

Henry  Houssaye  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Societe"  des  Gens  de  Lettres. 

It  is  reported  from  London  that  the  proofs  of 
the  English  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  new  vol- 
ume of  poems  have  not  yet  reached  the  printer. 
Mr.  Kipling  has  been  revising  and  revising  his 
ballads.  The  book  is  expected  to  be  brought  out 
in  this  country  early  in  the  summer. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Poets  at  Sea. 
(Macanlay,  ivlw  made  it.) 
Pour,  varlet,  pour  the  water. 

The  water  steaming  hot  ! 
A  spoonful  for  each  man  of  us, 

Another  for  the  pot  ! 
We  shall  not  drink  from  amber, 

No  Capuan  slave  shall  mix 
For  us  the  snows  of  Athos 

With  port  at  thirty-six  ; 
Whiter  than  snow  the  crystals 

Grown  sweet  'neath  tropic  fires, 
More  rich  the  herb  of  China's  field, 
The  pasture  lands  more  fragrance  yield  ; 
For  ever  let  Britannia  wield 

The  tea-pot  of  her  sires. 

(Tennyson,  wlto  took  it  /tot.) 
1  think  thai  1  am  drawing  to  an  end  : 
For,  on  a  sudden,  came  a  gasp  for  breath, 
And  stretching  of  the  hands  and  blinded  eyes 
And  a  great  darkness  falling  on  my  soul. 
O  Hallelujah  !— kindly  pass  the  milk. 

(Swinburne,  -ulio  let  it  get  cold.) 
As  the  sin  that  was  sweet  in  the  sinning 

Is  foul  in  the  ending  thereof. 
As  the  heat  of  the  summer's  beginning 

Is  past  in  the  winter  of  love  ; 
O  purity,  painful  and  pleading, 

O  coldness,  ineffably  gray  ! 

0  hear  us,  our  handmaid,  unheeding 
And  take  it  away. 

(Couper,  mho  thoroughly  enjoyed  it.) 
The  cozy  fire  is  bright  and  gay. 
The  merrv  kettle  boils  away 
And  hums  a  cheerful  song. 

1  sing  the  saucer  and  the  cup  ; 
Pray,  Mary,  fill  the  tea-pot  up, 

And  do  not  make  it  strong. 

( Browning,  who  treated  it  altcgorica/ly.) 
Tut  !     Bah  !     We  take  as  another  case- 
Pass  the  bills  on  the  pills  on  the  window-sill  ;  notice  the 
capsule 
(A  sick  man's  fancy,  no  doubt,  but  1  place 

Reliance  on  trade-marks,  Sir)— so  perhaps  you'll 
Excuse  the  digression— this  cup  which  I  hold 

Light-poised — bah,  it's   spilt   on   the  bed  !  well  let's  on 
go— 
Hold  Bohea  and  sugar,  Sir  ;  if  you  were  told 
The  sugar  was  salt,  would  the  Bohea  be  Congo  ? 

(IVordsivorth,  wlio  gave  it  a-.uay.) 
"  Come,  little  cottage-girl,  you  seem 
To  want  my  cup  of  tea ; 
And  will  you  take  a  little  cream, 
Now  tell  the  truth  lo  me." 

She  had  a  rustic  woodland  grin. 

Her  cheek  was  soft  as  silk. 
And  she  replied,  "  Sir,  please  put  in 

A  little  drop  of  milk." 

"  Why,  what  put  milk  into  your  head  ? 

'Tis  cream  my  cows  supply  ;" 

And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 

"  Why,  pig-head,  tell  me,  why  ?" 

"  Vou  call  me  pig-head,"  she  replied, 
"  My  proper  name  is  Ruth, 
I  call  that  milk" — she  blushed  with  pride — 
"  You  bade  me  tell  the  truth." 

(Foe,  who  got  excited  over  it.) 
Here's  a  mellow  cup  of  tea,  golden  tea  ! 
What  a  world  of  rapturous  thought  its   fragrance  brings 
to  me  ! 

Oh,  from  out  the  silver  cells 
How  it  wells  ! 
How  it  smells  ! 
Keeping  tune,  tune,  tune,  tune 
To  the  tintinnabulation  of  the  spoon. 
And  the  kettle  on  the  fire 
Boils  its  spout  off  with  desire, 
With  a  desperate  desire 
And  a  crystalline  endeavor, 
Now,  now  to  sit  or  never. 
On  the  top  of  the  pale-faced  moon. 
But  he  always  came  home  to  tea,  tea,  tea,  tea, 

tea,  tea, 
Tea  to  the  nth . 

(Rassetti,  who  took  six  cups  of  it.) 
The  lilies  lie  in  my  lady's  bower 

(O  weary  mother,  drive  the  cows  to  roost)  ; 
They  faintly  droop  for  a  little  hour  ; 
My  lady's  head  droops  like  a  flower. 
She  took  the  porcelain  in  her  hand 

(O  weary  mother,  drive  the  cows  to  roost) ; 
She  poured  ;  I  drank  at  her  command  ; 
Drank  deep,  and  now — you  understand  ! 

(O  weary  mother,  drive  the  cows  lo  roost). 

(Burns,  wlto  liked  it  adulterated.) 
Weel,  gin  ye  speir,  I'm  no  inclined, 
Whusky  or  tay — to  state  my  mind 

For  ane  or  ither  ; 
For,  gin  I  take  the  first,  I'mfou, 
And  gin  the  next,  I'm  dull  as  you. 

Mix  a*  thegither. 

(Walt  Whitman,  wlio  didn't  stay  more  titan,  a  minute.) 
One  cup  for  my  self-hood, 

Many  for  you.    AUons,  comrades,  we'll  drink  together 
O  hand-in-hand  !    That    teaspoon,  please,  when  you've 

done  with  it. 
What  butter-colored  hair  you've  got.     I  don't  want  to  be 

personal. 
All  right,  then  you  needn't.    You're  a  stale-cadaver. 
Eighteenpence  if  the  bottles  are  returned. 
AUons,  from  all  bat-eyed  formulas. — B.  E.  O.  Pain, 


Ivory 


A  luxury  is  "Anything  which 
pleases  the  senses  and  is  also  costly 
nr  difficult  to  obtain." 

Ivory  Soap  pleases  the  senses, 
but  it  is  neither  costly  nor  difficult 
to  obtain. 

Your  Grocer  keeps  it. 

The  PaocTCH  a  q.mble  Co.    Ciwti. 
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Henry  James  (says  the  Book-Buyer j  is,  probably, 
the  one  native  author  living,  of  more  than  national 
reputation,  who  was  born  in  New  York  city. 
Though  American  by  birth,  he  was  educated 
abroad,  and  has  lived  there  so  many  years  that 
America  is  to  him  virtually  a  foreign  land. 


The  Warfare  of  Science 
with  Theology. 

A  History  of  t/ie  Warfare  of  Science  with  The- 
ology in  Christendom.  By  ANDREW  D. 
White,  LL.  D.,  late  President  and  Professor 
of  History  at  Cornell  University.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.     Cloth,  $5.00. 

In  this  important,  suggestive,  and  instructive 
work,  which  embodies  the  study  and  researches  of 
twenty  years,  the  author  "simply  tries  to  let  the 
light  of  historical  truth  into  that  decaying  mass 
of  outworn  thought  which  attaches  the  modern 
world  to  mediaeval  conceptions  of  Christianity,  and 
which  siill  lingers  among  us — a  most  serious  bar- 
rier to  religion  and  moral<=,  and  a  menace  to  the 
whole  normal  evolution  of  society.  .  .  .  My  belief 
is  that  in  the  field  left  to  them — their  proper  field — 
the  clergy  will  more  and  more,  as  they  cease  to 
struggle  against  scientific  methods  and  conclusions, 
do  work  even  nobler  and  more  beautiful  than  any- 
thing they  have  heretofore  done.  And  this  is  say- 
ing much.  My  conviction  is  that  Science,  though 
it  has  evidently  conquered  Dogmatic  Theology 
based  on  biblical  texts  and  ancient  modes  of 
thought,  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  Religion  ;  and 
that  although  theological  control  will  continue  to 
diminish.  Religion,  as  seen  in  the  recognition  of 
'  a  Power  in  the  universe,  not  ourselves,  which 
makes  for  righteousness,'  and  in  the  love  of  God 
and  of  our  neighbor,  will  steadily  grow  stronger 
and  stronger,  not  only  in  the  American  institutions 
of  learning,  but  in  the  world  at  large." — From  the 
Introduction. 

The  Reds  of  the  Midi. 

An  Episode  of  the  French  Revolution.  By 
Felix  Gras.  Translated  from  the  Pro- 
vencal by  Mrs.  Catharine  A.  Janvier. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Thomas  A.  Jan- 
vier. With  Frontispiece.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

"  In  all  French  history  there  is  no  more  inspir- 
ing episode  than  that  with  which  M.  Gras  deals 
in  this  story  :  the  march  to  Paris  and  the  doings  in 
Paris  of  that  Marseilles  Battalion,  made  of  men 
who  were  sworn  to  cast  down  '  the  tyrant,"  and 
knew  '  how  to  die.'  His  epitome  of  the  motive 
power  of  the  Revolution  in  the  feelings  of  one  of 
its  individual  peasant  parts  is  the  very  essence  of 
simplicity  and  directness.  His  method  has  the  large- 
ness and  the  clearness  of  the  Greek  drama.  The 
motives  are  distinct.  The  action  is  free  and  bold. 
The  climax  is  inevitable,  and  the  story  has  a  place 
entirely  apart  from  all  the  fiction  of  the  French 
Revolution  with  which  I  am  acquainted." — From 
Mr.  Janvier's  Introduction, 

The  Dancer  in  Yellow. 

By  W.  E.  Morris,  author  of  "  A  Victim  cf  Good 
Luck,"  "  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac,"  etc. 
No.  190,  Town  and  Country  Library.  12010. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Norris  is  always  entertaining,  agreeable,  and 
delightful,  and  he  is  seen  at  his  best  in  this  excellent 
novel. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  en 
receipt  of  price  by  t/u  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Middle-Aged  Romance. 

"  Sleeping  Fires,"  by  George  Gissing,  is  a  mid- 
dle-aged romance.  Langley,  an  Englishman  of 
means,  while  traveling  in  Greece,  meeis  an  old 
college  mate,  who  is  acting  as  tutor  to  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  The  youth  takes  his  fancy  in  an  unusual 
degree,  partly  from  a  natural  attraction  between 
them,  partly  because  he  is  the  ward  of  Lady 
Revill,  a  baronet's  widow  whom  Langley  had 
loved  and  failed  to  win  in  the  past. 

The  circumstances  of  the  wooing  were  peculiar. 
He  had  reason  to  believe  that  his  love  was  re- 
turned, but  before  speaking  to  the  lady,  impelled 
by  a  conscientious  scruple,  he  related  to  her  father 
a  youthful  indiscretion  which  had  resulted  in  mak- 
ing him  the  father  of  a  child.  The  mother,  who 
was  not  a  piece  of  virtue,  had  subsequently  mar- 
ried, and  though  Langley  had  offered  to  provide 
for  his  boy,  he  had  never  since  heard  of  mother  or 
child. 

His  scruple  of  conscience  played  him  a  bad  turn, 
for  the  parents  of  Agnes,  who  had  hitherto  favored 
him,  now  declined  him  in  their  daughter's  name, 
and  she  soon  after  married  a  middle-aged  baronet. 

Now  Langley  discovers  that  by  some  strange 
•chance  Louis  Reed,  the  young  ward  of  Lady 
Revill,  is  his  own  son,  whose  existence  had  sepa- 
rated them  in  the  past.  The  old  love,  which  had 
never  died  out  on  either  side,  soon  revives,  but  a 
marriage  between  them  seems  as  difficult  to  arrange 
as  ever.  Both  have  harsh  things  to  say  to  one  an- 
other, and,  as  always  with  this  writer,  the  man 
proves  a  finer  character  than  the  woman. 

Langley,  indeed,  comes  nearer  to  being  a  manly 
fellow  than  we  are  accustomed  to  in  George 
Gissing's  heroes,  but  with  Lady  Revill  he  has  not 
made  a  success.  She  is  a  good  woman,  as  well  as 
a  rigidly  virtuous  one,  but  the  cloak  of  convention- 
ality in  which 'she  wraps  herself  makes  her  appear 
cold  and  unattractive,  and  we  doubt  whether 
Langley  would  not  have  done  better  to  remain  a 
bachelor  than  to  marry  her. 

Mr.  Gissing  has  yet  to  learn  the  art  of  creating 
an  attractive  group  of  people  into  whose  fortunes 
one  can  enter  with  genuine  sympathy.  Insight  he 
possesses,  and  an  admirable  style,  but  warmth  of 
feeling  is  lacking  to  him. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

An  Irish-American  Story. 

"Tom  Grogan,"  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  latest 
story,  is  an  Irish-American  drama.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  blonde  Swede,  who  speaks  a  dialect 
of  his  own,  and  one  or  two  stray  Americans,  the 
speech  of  every  one  is  seasoned  with  the  brogue — 
and  very  good  brogue  it  is.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
Irish  -  Americans.  Tom  herself — for  Tom  is  a 
woman — splendidly  healthy  and  wholesome,  fresh 
as  an  ocean  breeze,  a  truly  womanly  woman,  in 
spite  of  her  stevedore's  occupation,  represents  the 
highest  type,  such  as  any  country  may  be  glad  to 
claim.  From  her  and  her  fine  old  father  we  run 
down  the  gamut  till  we  reach  such  scum  of  human- 
ity as  McGaw,  Crimmins,  and  Quigg,  the  villains 
of  the  story,  men  who  represent  the  union  which 
is  making  war  upon  Tom,  and  trying  to  crowd  her 
out  of  a  livelihood. 

On  the  way  we  meet  Cully,  a  sprightly  gamin  of 
the  Cbimmie  Fadden  type,  whose  lively  wit  bright- 
ens many  a  page  and  who  has  his  own  part  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  tale.  And  Tom's 
pretty  daughter,  Jennie,  and  Carl,  the  foreman, 
supply  the  needed  touch  of  young  lovers'  hap- 
piness. 

In  spite  of  a  certain  warmth  of  temperament  in 
the  author,  tending  to  exaggeration,  all  these  people 
might  have  stepped  into  the  book  from  real  life. 
They  are  not  delineated  with  the  exquisite  art 
which  characterizes  "Colonel  Carter  of  Carters- 
ville,"  but  rather  with  the  bold  strokes  and  vivid 
coloring  by  which  broader  effects  are  reached. 
A  strongly  dramatic  quality  pervades  the  tale 
throughout.  The  scenes  have  to  do  with  the  put- 
ting in  of  bids,  the  awarding  of  contracts,  and  the 
signing  of  documents.  But  it  is  a  mine  of  wealth, 
nevertheless,  for  the  dramatist  who  seeks  a  fitting 
climax  for  each  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  it  abounds 
in  character  types  which  can  be  transplanted  to  the 
stage  without  a  hair's- breadth  of  alteration. 

Altogether,  it  is  a  fresh,  wholesome,  and  interest- 
ing story,  vigorous  in  tone,  warm  in  humanity,  fine 
in  workmanship,  and  not  the  least  of  its  merits  is 
the  txposi  of  the  system  pursued  by  trades-unions 
and  of  the  methods  of  the  walking-delegate. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50-  * 

A  Tale  of  the  Duello.  , 
"The  Wrong  Man,"  by  Dorothea  Gerard,  is  a 
tale  of  contrasts.  Two  young  officers  in  the  Aus- 
trian army  fight  a  duel,  and,  as  a  result,  the  chal- 
lenged man,  Stepan  Milnovics,  loses  his  arm,  and 
is  obliged  to  leave  the  service.  Radford,  his  oppo- 
nent, soon  discovers  that  his  challenge  was  a  mis- 
take, that  the  words  attributed  to  Stepan  had  not 
been  uttered,  and  in  an  agony  of  remorse  he  re- 
solves to  devote  his  life  to  atonement.  He  is  the 
child  of  good  fortune,  Stepan  of  unhappiness. 
The  latter  is  the  son  of  a  Ruthenian  priest,  and 
when  he  returns  to  his  humble  home  and  becomes 


the  village  school-master,  Radford  follows,  and,  in 
spite  of  Stepan's  hard  and  unforgiving  attitude, 
devotes  himself  to  brightening  the  lot  of  the  whole 
family. 

But  every  kindly  act  seems  to  rebound  and  add 
to  his  own  good  fortune,  and  the  culmination  is 
reached  when  he  wins  the  love  of  the  girl  who 
might  have  married  Stepan  if  she  had  never  seen 
Radford. 

It  is  an  interesting  story,  working  naturally  and 
inevitably  to  its  climax.  Scenes  and  people  are 
well  rendered,  the  characters  of  the  two  men  being 
sharply  defined,  and  the  sympathy  follows  each, 
though  the  melancholy  of  Stepan's  fate  clouds  the 
triumphant  love  of  Radford  and  Antonina. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Girl  with  Business  Talent. 

The  woman  reporter  who  acquired  notoriety,  not 
long  ago,  by  playing  the  part  of  a  London  cham- 
bermaid in  several  wealthy  houses,  and  afterward 
writing  up  her  experiences,  has  been  put  into  a 
book.  "  A  Woman  Intervenes,"  by  Robert  Barr, 
contains  a  capital  sketch  of  a  woman  of  this  type, 
and  her  adventures  as  chronicled  are  almost  iden- 
tical. She  is  young  and  pretty,  however,  and  in 
spite  of  the  mischief  she  almost  succeeds  in  work- 
ing, she  is  not  all  bad  and  is  by  no  means  held  up 
to  detestation.  The  author  gets  so  fond  of  her,  in- 
deed, that  he  keeps,  her  in  the  story  much  longer 
than  she  has  any  right  to  be  there. 

The  other  heroine — the  woman  who  intervenes — 
is  of  quite  a  different  type.  She  is  an  EngUsh  girl 
with  a  business  talent  inherited  from  her  million- 
aire father,  and  the  two  situations  where  she 
saves  the  day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  do  with  syndicate  companies  and  minerals, 
banks,  options,  and  accounts,  are  pleasantly  excit- 
ing. 

The  story  is  lively,  amusing,  and  thoroughly 
modern.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  fine  finish,  nor 
has  it  a  distinctly  literary  quality,  but  it  is  a  book 
which  will  hold  the  attention  to  the  end,  for,  in  his 
own  robust  fashion,  Robert  Barr  is  a  natural  teller 
of  tales. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Mew  Publications. 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  popular  novel,  "  A  Flash 
of  Summer  :  The  Story  of  a  Simple  Woman's 
Life,"  has  been  issued  in  the  Town  and  Country 
Library  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Sibyl ;  or,  The  Two  Nations,"  Disraeli's  novel 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  with  a  critical  in- 
troduction by  H.  D.  Traill  and  illustrations  by  F. 
Pegram,  has  been  issued  in  the  reprints  of  famous 
novels  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Two  little  English  plays,  "  A  Woman  of  Sense" 
and  "  A  Hair-Powder  Plot,"  have  been  arranged 
for  translation  into  French  by  Alfred  Hennequin, 
with  grammatical,  idiomatic,  and  dramatic  notes, 
and  are  published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New 
York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

One  of  the  first  books  in  the  deluge  of  political 
literature  that  is  to  be  poured  upon  us  in  the  next 
few  months  is  "  A  History  of  the  American 
Tariff,"  by  Eugene  C.  Lewis.  The  author's  point 
of  view  is  non-partisan,  and  the  period  he  covers  is 
from  1789  only  up  to  the  opening  of  the  war  period, 
in  i860.  Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  La  Tache  du  Petit  Pierre,"  a  children's  story 
by  Jeanne  Mairet,  which  was  "  crowned"  by  the 
French  Academy,  with  English  notes  and  vocabu- 
lary by  Edith  Healy  ;  and  "  Le  Chien  de  Brisquet 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  Charles  Nodier,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Claretie,  Daudet,  Theuriet,  Merimee,  and 
others,  edited  for  school  use  by  L.  C.  Syms,  have 
been  published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  35  cents  each. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Milton's  "  Paradise 
Lost"  and  Shakespeare's  "Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
annotated  for  school  use,  in  the  Eclectic  English 
Classics  (20  cents  each);  "Elementary  English," 
by  Robert  C.  Metcalf  and  Orville  T.  Bright  (40 
cents) ;  "  Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry,"  by  Ed- 
ward H.  Reiser  (50  cents) ;  and  "  English  Gram- 
mar for  High  Schools,"  by  W.  M.  Baskerville  and 
J.  M.  Sewell  (90  cents),  have  been  published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  latest  book  on  Sarah  Battle's  favorite  game 
is  "  Whist  Laws  and  Whist  Decisions,"  by  Major- 
General  A.  W.  Drayson,  author  of  "  The  Art  of 
Practical  Wbist."  It  first  states  the  laws  and  the 
etiquette  of  whist,  following  with  the  American 
Whist  Laws  adopted  at  the  Third  American  Whist 
Congress,  in  1893— those  of  1894  are  also  given — 
and  then  gives  one  hundred  and  fifty  illustrative 
cases,  with  the  decisions.  An  index  makes  the 
book  convenient  for  reference.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Magda,"  the  authorized  English  version,  made 
by  G.  E.  A.  Winslow,  of  Hermann  Sudermann's 
"  Heimat,"  has  been  published  in  the  Sock  and 
Buskin  Library.  It  is  the  story  of  a  prodigal 
daughter,  put   in  a   modern   German  setting  ;  the 


story  of  a  girl  who  leaves  an  unhappy  home  and 
returns  in  later  years  when  she  has  become  a  great 
actress,  petted  by  the  people,  but  not  all  her  Puri- 
tanical relatives  could  wish.  The  play  has  had 
a  great  success  in  the  United  States  and  England, 
as  well  as  on  the  Continent,  and  numbers  among 
the  actresses  who  have  presented  its  heroine  Mme. 
Duse,  Olga  Nethersole,  and  Mme.  Modjeska.  Pub- 
lished by  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

A  third  edition  of  "  California  of  the  South,"  by 
Walter   Lindley    and    J.    P.    Widney,    has    been 
issued,    the    work    being    re-written    and   printed 
from  new  plates.     It  is  a  complete  guide-book  to 
Southern  California,  discussing  the  physical  geog-  i 
raphy,  climate,  mineral  springs,  resources,  routes 
of    travel,    and    health   resorts    of    Los    Angeles,  ! 
Orange,    San    Diego,    San    Bernardino,    Ventura,  ' 
Santa    Barbara,    and    Riverside    Counties.      The  ' 
text  is  supplemented  with  many  maps  and  illustra-  ! 
tions,  and  the  book  is  elaborately  indexed.     Pub- 
lished  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

The  love  of  animals  and    pets  which  overflows  ; 
the    heart  of   childhood   occasionally  survives    in  1 
grown   folks.     It   certainly   has  in    Olive    Thorne  I 
Miller,  and  she  gives  expression  to  it  in  a  pleasant  j 
little  book  called  "  Four-Handed  Folk."     Her  pets  1 
are  not  entirely  confined  to  the  monkey  tribe,  but  1 
they  are  nearly  so,  and  she  has  experiences  to  tell 
of    various  unfamiliar  specimens    which    she   has  ' 
housed  and  tended.     Kinkajous,  lemurs,  marmo-  | 
sets,  and  chimpanzees  are  among  her  pets,  and  she  j 
knows,  too,  all  about  monkey  babies,  and  recounts  j 
some  droll  anecdotes  of  them.     The  book  is  full  | 
of   information,    is  agreeable   in    style,    and    well 
illustrated.     Children  will  take  especial  delight  in 
it,  though  it  is  meant  for  all  animal  lovers,  young  \ 
and  old.     Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1  25. 

A  book  that  will  prove  of  great  value  to  singers 
and  teachers  of  singing  is  "Voice  Building  and  i 
Tone  Placing,"  by  Dr.  H.  Holbrook  Curtis.  It  ] 
begins  with  a  chapter  on  the  origin  of  music,  and 
then  describes  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the 
larynx  and  the  phenomenon  of  respiration,  and 
shows,  as  the  result  of  recent  scientific  investiga- 
tion, that  the  overtones  introduced  by  the  proper 
method  of  placing  tones  in  the  facial  resonators  in- 
duce a  new  plan  of  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords, 
whereby  the  restitution  of  cords  injured  by  im- 
proper vocal  methods  may  be  effected  by  the 
teacher  as  well  as  by  the  physician.  The  author 
has  had  a  vast  experience  with  singers,  and  his 
book  is  recommended  by  some  of  the  greatest 
among  them.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 
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SOW    READY: 


<&     MARK    TWAIN     <& 

An  article  on  this  popular  author  by  bis  long-time  friend 

Rev.  Dr.  JOSEPH  H.  TWICHELL 

With  Portrait  and  Other  Illustrations. 


HOWARD  PYLE 

in  a  beautifully  illustrated  u:iper.  tells  the  story 
of  a  journey  inside  last  summer 

THROUGH    INLAND    WATERS 

by  canal-boat,  from  New  York  to  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  during  which  be  sketched  hits  of  pictur- 
esque life  and  laudscupe  by  the  way. 


JACQUES  DE  MORGAN 

the  Egyptologi&t,  describes  his  importnui  die 
coveriee  daring  1895  in  a  paper  called 

THE    DASHUR    EXPLORATIONS 
With  Illustrations  and  Hap& 


England  and  America  in  1863  :   A  Chapter  in  the  life  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 

Showing  the  attilnde  of  England  toward  the  Civil  War  in  America,  in  two  letters  written  iti 
1S62  and  1S63  by  WILLIAM  E.  GLADSTONE  to  llic  late  Cviii  s  W.  P1n.11. 

An  analysis  of  The   English  Crisis  isl     Professor  W00DR0W  WILSON  has  nn- 
contribuled  by  an  Eastern  diplomatist,        |  other  Paper  on  George  Washington. 

SHORT     STORIES 

BvMARY  E.WILKINS,  JULIAN  RALPH,  »i  HARRIET  LEWIS  BRADLEY 


IN    TI1K 

MAY    NUMBER 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINF 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS.  Publishers.  Net.  Yoi 
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THE         ARGON  AU  T. 


May  4,  1896. 


In  the  three  weeks  just  terminated,  Richard 
Mansfield  played  six  pieces,  four  of  which  were 
adaptations  from  books.  "The  Scarlet  Letter" 
might  be  called  an  old  book,  "  Rodion "  and 
"The  Parisian  Romauce  "  middlr-aged  books." 
and  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  '  a  new  book. 
Simultaneously  with  Mr.  Mansfield's  first  week, 
Frank  Mayo  played  an  engagement  at  the  Colum- 
bia which  showed  the  dramatization  of  another 
kind  of  book,  a  "befoh  de  wah  "  story  of  Mark 
Twain. 

Surveying  the  dramatic  horizon  for  coming  the- 
atrical events  and  reviewing  the  past  season,  one 
realizes  the  growing  popularity  of  the  play  taken 
from  a  novel.  Just  why  this  should  be  it  is  hard  to 
say.  U  may  be  that  the  novelist,  the  trained  and 
seasoned  student  of  public  taste,  knows  better 
what  pleases  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  than  the 
playwright.  It  may  be  that  the  playwright  finds 
it  easier  to  clothe  with  dialogue  the  "  reach-me- 
down  "  story  that  he  finds  between  the  covers  of 
the  latest  literary  success,  than  to  make  a  story  of 
his  own.  It  may  be  that  the  public  find  a  double 
pleasure  in  seeing  the  hero  and  heroine  they  have 
been  reading  about,  in  their  habits  as  they  live, 
acting  out  their  joys  and  sorrows  on  the  stage. 

Whatever  the  reason  be.  the  dramatized  story  is 
the  play  of  the  moment.  The  writer  of  good  dia- 
logue, the  clever  adapter,  is  more  important  than 
the  well-equipped  dramatist  who  can  conceive  and 
construct  a  plot,  write  telling  scenes,  reel  off  fiery 
dialogue,  and  work  up  star  parts.  The  man  who 
can  say  "  I  can  make  a  play  out  of  '  Robert  Els- 
mere.'  "  is  the  man  of  the  moment  in  stage  circles. 
In  the  days  when  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and 
"  The  New  Magdalen  "  were  laboriously  sawed  out 
of  two  popular  books,  the  adapter  was  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  literary  carpenter  who  hardly  merited 
having  his  name  on  the  bills.  Who  has  ever  heard 
who  adapted  "Jane  Eyre"  or  "East  Lynne"? 
two  of  Clara  Morris's  cr?at  pieces.  Only  writing 
people,  even  in  San  Francisco,  know  that  "The 
Golden  Age  "  was  arranged  for  the  stage  by  George 
Densmore.  a  local  dramatic  critic.  Had  he  waited 
till  the  present  day,  his  fame  would  have  spread 
from  sea  to  sea.  But  twenty  years  ago  the  adapter 
was  a  mere  journeyman  whose  honest  talent  and 
labor  counted  for  little. 

In  this  country,  the  boom  of  the  staged  novel 
was  fairly  started  by  "  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  and  "  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  Of  course  hundreds  of 
adapted  romances  had  lived  and  died  before  that. 
Wilkie  Collins  and  Charles  Reade  had  been 
adapted  and  had  adapted  other  people  with  the 
noble  rage  of  the  true  play-writer.  Charles  Reade 
made  a  drams  out  of  Zola's  "  L'Assommoir,"  and 
had  the  wash-house  scene  done  very  realistically, 
the  stage  swimming  in  real  water  and  the  women 
pulling  each  other's  hair.  Some  one  tried  his  hand 
on  "  The  Tale  of  Two  Cities  "  with  poor  success, 
and  some  one  else  tried  to  make  something  out  of 
Feuillet's  "  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man." 
They  resurrected  "Jane  Eyre."  and  Clara  Morris 
made  it  go.  They  turned  "  East  Lynne  "  into  the 
finest  piece,  next  to  "  Camille,"  that  ever  was  given 
to  an  emotional  actress. 

But  the  idea  of  dramatizing  the  popular  book, 
just  because  it  was  popular,  had  not  yet  pene- 
trated the  public  mind.  No  one  had  ever  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  free  with  any  of  George 
Eliot's  novels.  It  would  have  been  regarded  as 
sacrilege,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  emptied 
the  theatre.  Had  Thackeray  lived  to-day,  we 
would  have  seen  all  his  people  on  the  boards, 
and  Becky,  and  Blanche  Amory,  and  Lord  Steyne 
would  have  been  something  delightful  if  they  had 
been  well  done.  But  nobody  dared  to  think  of  a 
living  representation  of  these  great  creations  of  a 
great  mind.  Which  is  just  as  well,  too,  for  if 
there  is  a  painful  experience,  it  is  to  see  the  gods 
of  your  literary  idolatry  represented  on  the  stage 
by  dull,  deadly,  mindless  actors,  who  have  not 
even  got  the  sense  to  dress  well  and  talk  intelli- 
gibly. 

It  was  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  that  started 
the  campaign  for  the  book-born  play.  The  novel- 
devouring  world  were  still  shuddering  from  their 
perusal  of  that  ghastly  allegory,  when  a  young 
actor  appeared  upon  the  scene  with  an  acting 
version  of  it.  The  delightful  "creeps"  that  the 
book  gave  people  were  given  all  over  again  by  the 
play.  It  was  never  a  good  play,  and  it  is  only  the 
eerie  ugliness  of  Mansfield's  make-up  and  the 
daring  idea  of  the  change  in  the  face  of  the  audi- 
ence that  have  kept  it  going  for  so  long.  But  it 
r*1i'-gives  *' the  creeps"  better  than  anything  else 
1  the  stage,  unless  it  may  be   "The  Bells."  with 


Henry  Irving  as  Matthias.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  an  audience  likes  better  than  another,  it  is  to 
have  "the  creeps." 

Stevenson's  story  was  followed  by  "  Lord  Faun- 
tleroy " —  a  perfect  example  of  the  book  -  play. 
"  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  was  one  of  the  best  juveniles 
of  its  day-  It  passed  through  St.  Nicholas  with 
quiet  triumph,  and  thousands  of  mothers  bought 
it  for  the  consumption  of  their  young.  The  out- 
side world  of  Grub  Street  never  realized  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  tale  that  was  delight- 
ing hundreds  of  little  people,  who  listened  open- 
mouthed  as  nurse  or  mother  read  it  by  the  nursery 
fire.  But  the  popularity  of  the  book  among  the 
class  it  was  directed  to  was  enormous.  The  at- 
tempt made  to  pirate  it  in  England  was  probably 
the  first  suggestion  its  author  had  of  its  stage  pos- 
sibilities. She  herself,  with  some  professional  as- 
sislance,  arranged  it  for  the  boards,  and  with  it 
made  one  of  the  dramatic  hits  of  the  decade. 

A  play,  successful  because  of  its  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  terror,  and  a  play  successful  because  of  its 
representation  of  an  attractive  study  in  child  life, 
were  the  two  pieces  that  started  the  vogue  of  the 
dramatized  story.  Since  then  no  popular  tale  has 
passed  without  the  challenge—"  will  it  do  for  the 
stage  ?  "  Authors  who  have  never  dreamed  of  the 
glories  of  the  drama  find  their  works,  with  a  few- 
cunning  turns  and  cuts,  made  ready  for  the  other 
side  of  the  footlights.  Throned  on  high  amid  the 
tuneful  choir,  the  adapter  sits  aloft  and  runs  his 
eagle  eye  over  the  floods  of  light  literature  that 
pour  from  the  English  and  American  presses. 
When  a  success  is  made,  he  pounces  on  it,  and  if 
there  is  the  least  possibility  of  wringing  a  play  out 
of  it,  the  play  is  wrung. 

In  the  past  two  seasons,  most  of  the  stage  suc- 
cesses were  dramatized  novels.  This  winter,  in 
New  York,  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  was  the  the- 
atrical hit  of  the  season.  It  was  served  while  the 
book  was  still  warm.  One  of  the  Froh  man  com- 
panies, after  repeated  failures,  fell  back  upon  an 
adaptation  from  Murger's  "  Vie  de  Bdhfeme,"  the 
gospel  of  youth  in  the  forties,  and,  after  a  week  of 
tremulous  uncertainty  and  fierce  pruning,  "  Bo- 
hemia "  struck  the  taste  of  the  town.  In  the  West 
here,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson  "  is  the  best  thing  the  metropolis  has  sent  us 
for  many  moons.  If  the  dramatizing  of  books  is 
going  to  give  us  such  lively,  amusing  plays,  for 
heaven's  sake  let  the  dramatist  disappear  and  the 
novelist  and  the  adapter  divide  his  laurel  wreath. 

Never  was  the  singular  attraction  of  the  drama 
made  from  a  novel  better  illustrated  than  in  the 
case  of  "  Trilby."  The  charm  of  the  book  was  so 
great  that  it  drew  people  to  the  play,  as  the  grave 
of  the  departed  draws  those  who  are  left  to  mourn. 
Paul  Potter's  "  Trilby  "  was  the  most  utter  rubbish 
that  ever  cumbered  up  the  stage.  It  was  not  a 
drama,  it  was  not  a  pantomime  ;  it  was  like  noth- 
ing that  ever  was  on  the  earth,  or  over  the  earth, 
or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  But  there  was 
magic  in  the  name  of  "Trilby."  People  bought 
hats,  and  neckties,  and  parasols  because  they  were 
called  "  Trilby."  How  much  more,  then,  would 
they  go  to  a  theatre  where  they  might  catch 
glimpses  of  the  figures  that  peopled  those  realms 
of  fancy — might  even  see  in  the  flesh  that  unreal, 
exquisite  creature  who  was,  after  all,  only  a  man's 
impossible  dream  ? 

"  Trilby,"  the  play,  attacked  people  like  an  epi- 
demic. It  was  extraordinary  in  its  attraction  for 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mankind.  In  England, 
where  the  book  had  enjoyed  only  a  rftild  popu- 
larity, the  adaptation  took  a  violent  hold  upon  all 
classes.  Its  success  was  so  startling  that  one  be- 
gan to  look  for  an  avalanche  of  dramatized  popu- 
lar fiction.  One  did  not  know  at  what  moment 
"  The  Heavenly  Twins  "  might  not  fall  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  or  "  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night  " 
be  advertised  as  the  leading  attraction  of  the  com- 
ing season.  So  far,  these  two  stars  in  the  firma- 
ment of  fiction  have  been  left  to  twinkle  there  un- 
molested. Had  they  appeared  after  "Trilby," 
they  would  have  been  on  the  stage  by  now.  Du 
Maurier's  masterpiece  has  broken  down  the  bar- 
rier, and  the  adapter  is  free  to  work  his  wicked 
will  of  any  novel,  ancient  or  modern,  that  strikes 
his  fancy. 

He  has  taken  advantage  of  his  freedom,  and  we 
hear  of  him  hard  at  work  on  book  and  story.  In 
England  he  tried  "The  Manxman,"  but,  though 
the  story  of  Uriah,  the  Hittite,  from  which  Hall 
Caine  drew  his  idea,  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  in 
literature,  "The  Manxman"  was  not  a  success. 
Now  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  "  has  fallen  under 
his  axe.  "  Tess  "  is  to  be  the  dramatic  event  of  the 
season  in  London.  The  leading  r61e  has  been 
given  to  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell,  the  best  actress 
procurable  in  England,  and  she  is  doing  it  up  in 
style,  studying  the  dialect  in  its  native  county  and 
otherwise  perfecting  herself  in  the  manners  and 
customs  of  Mr.  Hardy's  "  Wessex"  folk. 

In  New  York,  the  range  is  even  broader,  ex- 
tending, as  it  does,  from  Murger's  Musette  and 
Mimi  to  Chimraie  Fadden,  from  the  dead  and  dusty 
forties  to  the  latest  figure  of  the  nouveau-sttclctit- 
erature.  Meantime,  lesser  lights  are  rising  from 
the  obscurity  of  little-read  pages  to  the  prominence 
of  the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  the  stage. 
"  The  Social  Highwayman  "  was  the  success  of  the 
Holland  Brothers'  season.  It  was  only  a  magazine 
story,  but  it  made  a  good  play.     Hopkinson  Smith's 


"  Tom  Crogan  "  is  to  be  put  upon  the  boards  soon. 
"  The  Daughter  of  the  Tenements  "  is  to  be  done 
into  a  rattling  melodrama,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
Of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end,  and  plays 
are  even  worse. 


—  The  crowds  who  daily  take  advantage 
of  the  facilities  offered  by  the  Lurhne  Baths,  on  the 
corner  of  Lurkin  and  Bush  Streets,  in  their  Russian 
bath  annex,  attest  the  popularity  of  the  new  depart- 
ure, and  indorse  the  wisdom  of  the  management. 
The  price  of  admission  has  been  fixed  at  the  very 
low  price  of  50  cents,  and  this  entitles  the  bather  to 
the  privileges  of  the  tank  as  well  as  the  Russian 
bath  with  the  needle  shower.         . 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  pace  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians.  642  Market  Street. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

May  Hth,  tth.  8th,  and  9th,  1896. 


PACIFIC    KENNEL    CLUB'S 


FIFTH   ANNUAL 


BENCH   SHOW. 

Admission,  50  cents.     Children,  25  cents. 

Office,  628  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


EL   CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 


Now  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 

Mnsic,  Dancing,  Rowling,  Boating,  Fish- 
ing, and  other  amusements.  Refreshments 
at  city  prices.  Fare,  round  trip,  25  cents; 
children,  15  cents,  including  admission  to 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  TJKIAH  will  leave  Tiburon 
Ferry  10:30  A  M.,  12:10,  3:00,  and  4:00 
P.  M.  Returning,  leave  £21  Campo  11:15 
A.  M.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  F.  M. 


IT'S  FOOLISH 

To  pay  more  for  your  goods  than  you  have 
to.  Don't  do  it.  Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
the  monthly  "  Home  Circle."  It  tells 
about  "  GOOD  GOODS  CHEAP  FOR 
CASH." 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

414,  41«,  418  Front  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

THAT  BUSY  BIO  DEPARTMENT  STOKE. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First— For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  ■work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Blaster. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


An  examination  for  matriculation  in  Bryn 
JVIawr  College  will  be  held  at  College  Park, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  from  May  39th  to  June  3d, 
inclusive.  For  further  information,  apply 
to  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox,  Tulare,  Cal. 


TIVOLJ    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernbstinh  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of  the   Brilliant  Spectacular  Extravaganza, 

-:-    BXjTTIE     BEARD    -:- 

Every     Evening    Next     Week^    Careful    Production    of 
Planquette's  Romantic  Comic  Opera, 

-:-       CHIMES    OF    NORMANDY       -:- 

In  Preparation— LORRAINE.     Bellinger's   Lovely 
Opera,  UNCLE  TOM'S  CABIN. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 


All  Next  Week.     The  Comedian, 
EDDIE      IT-  O  -ST 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  MISS  BROWN 

Nothing  But  Laughter. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co  .  .(Incorporated).  ..  Proprietors 


Two  Weeks.     Beginning  Monday,  May  4th, 

PRIMROSE   and   WEST'S    BIG   MINSTRELS 

40  Whites— 30  Blacks — 70  in  atl. 

3  Military  Bands.  

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandfr,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Commencing  Monday,  May  4th,  Matinee  Saturday,  A 
Production  Celebrated  Throughout  the  Entire  En- 
glish-Speaking World.  MORRISON'S  Monster 
Production  of 

•:-  IE*  -A-  XT  S  T  -:- 

Tons  of  Magnificent  Scenery.  Worlds  of  Electrical 
Surprises.  Oceans  of  Wonderful  Effects.  The  Treat  of 
a  Life-Time.     Reserved  Seats,  35,  50,  75  cts. 


Mokosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lhssee  and  Manager 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last  Performances  of 
-:-    XjAX)V     IjITj    -:- 


Monday   Evening,  May  4th.     Edmund    Collier  in 

His  Famous  Role, 

-:-    VIRGIUITJS    -:- 
THE   AUDITORIUM. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co...  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday,  May  4th.     Every  Evening   Including  Sunday. 

Two  Matinees,  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
PROF.    O.    M.    BRISTOL'S 

EQUES -CURRICULUM 

The   Finest   School  of   Educated   Horses  in  the  World. 
A  Most  Astonishing  and  Wonderful  Exhibition. 
Reserved  Seats,  15c,  25c,  and  50c.     Children  at  Mati- 
nees, 10  cents. 


Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club 

(INGXESIDE  TRACK). 


FIVE  OR  MORE  RACES  DA1I/Y, 

(Rain  or  Shine.) 
FIRST  RACE  AT  2  P.  M. 

Admission SI. 00 

Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 

Streets  depot  leaving  at  12:40  and  1:15  p.  m.     Fare  for 

round  trip,  including   admission    to  grand-stand,  $1.00. 

Take  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS.  President. 
W.  S.  LEAKE,  Secretary. 


FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Danoing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO.,  9  and  11  Front  St..  San  Francisco 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

There  is  more  profit  on  it  to  all  concerned  than 
on  any  other  iron. 

To  the  makers,  because  they  make  more  of  it. 

To  the  sellers,  because  they  sell  more  of  it. 

To  the  workers,  because  it  takes  less  time  for 
a  job. 

To  the  owners,  because  it  makes  a  good  job. 

Apollo   Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown." 
Richard  Mansfield  concludes  his  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre  with  this  (Saturday)  evening's 
performance,  when  he  will  be  seen  in  the  dual  rdle 
in  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  He  has  presented 
six  plays  in  the  three  weeks,  including  his  new 
"  Story  of  Rodion,  the  Student."  This  seems  to 
be  the  least  popular  of  his  plays,  judging  by  the 
size  of  the  audiences  present,  and  "  Beau  Brum- 
mell"  the  best  liked. 

"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  with 
Eddie  Foy  in  almost  a  star  part,  will  be  the  Bald- 
win's attraction  nest  week.  The  play,  which  is  still 
running  in  London,  is  broadly  farcicai,  after  the 
manner  of  "  Charley's  Aunt,"  the  Miss  Brown 
being  a  man  who  marries  a  ward  in  chancery  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities,  and  then, 
to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  act  and  yet  be 
near  his  bride,  he  dons  feminine  attire  and  becomes 
an  inmate  of  the  boarding-school  where  she  is  a 
pnpil.  The  other  pupils  soon  see  through  his  dis- 
guise, and  naturally  have  no  end  of  fun  with  him. 
The  piece  will  be  presented  every  evening,  in- 
cluding Sunday. 

A  Popular  Light  Opera. 

"  Blue  Beard"  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House.  It  has  been  an  elaborate  spectacle, 
with  plenty  of  good  things  in  both  the  first  and 
second  "editions,"  but  the  popular  craving  is  for 
frequent  change,  and  that  the  management  is  deter- 
mined to  give. 

The  nest  opera,  to  be  given  on  Monday  night,  is 
not  a  novelty  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the 
longest-lived  of  comic  operas.  "The  Chimes  of 
Normandy"  was  first  given  in  this  city,  if  our 
memory  serves,  by  Alice  Oates,  at  about  the  Year 
One  of  the  "Pinafore"  craze,  and  that  is  nearly 
twenty  years  ago.  But  it  is  a  perennial  favorite, 
having  an  interesting  story  and  abounding  in 
pretty  music.  In  it  Ferris  Hartman  will  have  the 
-  rdle  of  Gaspard,  the  miser,  a  character  which, 
though  it  is  out  of  his  usual  comic  vein,  he 
presents  with  notable  strength.  Raffael  will  be 
the  Marquis  de  Corneville,  Martin  Pache  the 
Grenecheus,  West  the  old  bailey,  Kate  Marchi  the 
Serpoleite,  and  Carrie  Roma  the  Germaine. 

Dellinger's  romantic  opera,  "  Lorraine,"  will  be 
the  next  production,  and  in  it  W.  H.  Tooker  will 
make  his  first  appearance  as  a  member  of  the 
Tivoli  stock  company. 


Morrison's  Scenic  Production  of  "  Faust." 
Lewis  Morrison  has  returned  to  San  Francisco 
after  an  absence  of  many  years.  He  was  always 
a  popular  actor  here,  but  since  he  began  his  career 
with  "  Faust,"  he  has  been  here  but  little.  His 
scenic  production  of  Goethe's  story  has  been  re- 
markably successful,  its  name  being  associated 
with  Mr.  Morrison's  as  "Monte  Cristo"  is  with 
that  of  James  O'Neill.  It  must  be  nearly  eight 
years  now  that  he  has  been  presenting  the  play  al- 
most continuously,  in  the  West,  the  South,  and 
New  England,  with  occasional  appearances  at  the 
New  York  homes  of  the  transpontine  drama.  The 
secret  of  the  play's  perennial  popularity  lies, 
doubtless,  in  the  remarkable  electric  effects  Mr. 
Morrison  has  introduced,  notably  in  the  Brocken 
scene.  These  would  have  seemed  quite  wonderful 
a  few  years  ago,  before  electricity  had  been  made 
a  familiar  servant  of  mankind,  and  they  are  ingeni- 
ous and  startling  to-day. 

Mr.   Morrison  begins   an    engagement    at    the 
Columbia  Theatre  on   Monday  evening,  May  4th. 


Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels. 

Roland  Reed's  engagement  at  the  California 
Theatre  comes  to  an  end  this  week,  the  last  per- 
formance of  "The  Politician"  being  given  on 
Sunday  night. 

Primrose  and  West's  Minstrels  follow  him.  The 
organization  comprises  forty  white  minstrels  and 
thirty  negroes,  among  whom  are  some  clever 
artists  in  their  line.  The  managers  have  been  in 
the  minstrel  business  for  a  great  many  years,  and 
certainly  have  had  enough  experience  to  know 
what  the  public  wants.  There  are  two  distinct  first 
parts,  with  the  usual  comic  songs,  sentimental  bal- 
lads, part-singing,  and  minstrel  jokes,  and  the  sec- 
ond part  is  made  up  of  the  usual  material  of  such 
shows.  One  of  these  latter  is  "The  Vanishing 
Grenadiers,"  and  another  is  Miller  Brothers'  de- 
scriptive views.  The  instrumental  section  of  the 
company  comprises  three  military  brass  bands,  one 
of  which  is  a  pickaninny  band. 


"  Virginius  "  at  Morosco's  Grand. 

The  Austrian  military  drama,  "  Lady  Lil,"  is 
the  attraction  at  Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House 
this  week,  but  it  will  be  taken  off  on  Sunday  night, 
and  on  Monday  the  popular  tragedian,  Edmund 
K.  Collier,  will  begin  an  engagement  in  Sheridan 
Knowles's  play,  "Virginius." 

After  the  long  season  of  melodrama  at  Mo- 
rosco's, tragedy  should  be  a  welcome  change  to  its 
patrons,  and  if  the  engagement  is  not  a  success  it 
will  not  be  for  lack  of  pains  on  the  part  of  the 
management.  This  production  has  been  in  prepa- 
ration for  six  weeks  past,  and  the  scenery 
will  be  entirely  new.     It  will  also  be  historically 


accurate,  Mr.  Chidley  having  painted  the  scenes 
from  authentic  models  of  Roman  streets  and  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Collier  will  be  supported  by  the  stock  com- 
pany, the  cast  of  characters  being  as  follows  : 

Virginius,  Edmund  K.  Collier;  Apptus  Claudius,  Fred 
J.  Butler;  Cams  Claudius,  E.  J.  Holden ;  Dentatas, 
Frank  Hatch ;  Numitorios,  Harry  Benrimo ;  Icilias, 
Eugene  Moore;  Lucius,  Hugh  Ward;  Marcus.  H.  E. 
Humphreys ;  Titus,  Frederick  Fairbanks ;  Servius, 
Edward  Browning ;  Oneius,  Clement  Hopkins ;  First 
Citizen,  George  Nicholls  ;  Second  Citizen,  William  Gib- 
son, Jr.;  Guard,  Ed.  Wilson  ;  Virginia,  Lisle  Leigh; 
Serria.  Julia  Blanc  ;  Female  Slave,  Fannie  Warren. 


Bristol's  Trained  Horses. 

The  exhibition  of  Bristol's  Eques- Curriculum  at 
the  Auditorium  did  not  get  the  patronage  it  de- 
served in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  but  its  popu- 
larity has  grown  with  each  performance.  It  is  not 
inspiring  to  hear  a  "professor"  begin  the  show 
with  an  "  overture"  on  a  rattlety-bang  piano  ;  but 
directly  the  curtain  goes  up,  those  who  are  fond  of 
horses  know  they  have  found  a  remarkably  trained 
lot  of  animals. 

They  do  a  number  of  tricks  at  their  master's 
command,  each  answering  to  his  own  name  and 
fetching  a  table,  getting  a  handkerchief  out  of  a 
desk,  helping  his  master  on  and  off  with  an  over- 
coat, pulling  off  his  overshoes,  finding  hidden 
articles,  and  the  like  ;  they  also  perform  unusual 
feats  of  balancing  and  go  through  a  military  drilL 
Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  animal  of  the  lot  is 
Sultan,  the  "mathematical  horse."  He  is  asked 
various  arithmetical  problems,  the  number  of  the 
month,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  other  questions  to  which  numerical 
answers  may  be  given,  and  he  answers  each  cor- 
rectly by  pawing  the  ground  a  certain  number  of 
times. 

The  performance  commences  its  second  week  on 
Monday  night,  matinees  being  given  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  afternoons. 

Notes. 

Hoyt's  Australian  "  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  com- 
pany is  to  follow  the  minstrels  at  the  California. 

Payson  Graham,  one  of  the  girls  in  "  The  Strange 
Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  is  a  native  of  this 
State. 

Robert  Mantell  will  be  at  the  California  Theatre 
next  month.  During  his  season  he  will  produce  a 
new  play. 

May  Irwin  celebrated  the  three  hundredth  per- 
formance of  "The  Widow  Jones"  last  week  in 
New  York. 

Charles  Frohman  will  send  a  company  to  play 
"  The  Gay  Parisians  "  on  the  coast  during  the  sum- 
mer months. 

A  notable  feature  of  Lewis  Morrison 's  "  Faust  " 
is  the  singing  of  the  choir  in  the  scene  in  the  church 
at  Nuremberg. 

John  Drew  will  present  "  The  Squire  of  Dames" 
during  his  engagement  at  the  Baldwin,  which  be- 
gins next  month. 

Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies"  will  be  seen  at  the 
Baldwin  late  in  the  year.  Ida  Mulle  will  be  a 
member  of  the  company. 

Nat  Goodwin  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  nest 
month.  Gus  Thomas's  play,  "  Missouri,"  will  be 
a  feature  of  his  repertoire. 

Amy  Lee  and  Frank  Doane  are  the  leading  per- 
sons in  "  Miss  Harum-Scarum,"  a  farce-comedy 
soon  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbia. 

Duse's  entire  tour  has  been  canceled  for  the  pres- 
ent, Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  announce, 
owing  to  her  recent  illness.  She  sails  for  Italy 
next  week. 

William  D.  Roberts,  Olive  Martin,  Annie  Lewis, 
and  Mrs.  E.J.  Vandenhoff  are  members  of  Mor- 
rison's "  Faust"  company  to  appear  next  week  at 
the  Columbia. 

Young  Salvini  is  to  play  an  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  after  the  summer  season.  He  has  re- 
cently added  "  Hamlet "  to  his  repertoire,  and  will 
soon  try  "  Othello." 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Daly  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin,  Ada  Rehan  will  be  seen  in  two 
plays  that  are  new  to  us,  "  The  Countess  Gucki" 
and  "  The  Two  Escutcheons." 

Chauncey  Olcott,  who  used  to  be  a  popular  min- 
strel balladist  in  the  Charlie  Reed  regime  at  the 
Standard,  will  soon  be  seen  here  as  a  star  in  a  play 
of  the  same  style  as  J.  K.  Emmett's. 

"  The  Village  Postmaster,"  the  latest  example  of 
rural  realism  on  the  stage,  is  an  inverted  tank 
drama.  The  tank  has  been  hoisted  to  the  flies,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  the  water  comes  pouring 
down  in  a  thunder-shower  through  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tank. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  living-picture  fad  in  Lon- 
don places  of  amusement  is  a  development  of  the 
kinetoscope,  whereby  moving  photographs  of  lively 
scenes — at  a  factory  gate  at  the  closing  hour,  at  a 
railway  station  as  a  train  is  leaving,  at  a  sea-side 
resort  where  men  are  diving  and  women  paddling 
in  the  water,  and  similar  pictures  of  life — are  thrown 


on  a  screen.  It  is  the  great  attraction  at  the  Em- 
pire, at  the  Alhambra,  at  the  Olympia,  at  every 
place  of  the  kind. 

Dixey  is  back  in  New  York,  and  created  the 
principal  rdle  in  a  new  farcical  comedy.  "Thor- 
oughbred," at  the  Garrick  last  week.  He  has  the 
part  of  a  Puritanical  mayor  of  a  country  town,  uho, 
through  a  misunderstanding,  becomes  the  owner 
of  a  race-horse  and  tries  to  live  up  to  it.  Fritz 
Williams  and  Agnes  Miller  are  also  in  the  cast. 

Helen  Dauvray,  at  one  time  known  as  "  Little 
Nell,  the  California  Diamond,"  has  been  married 
for  the  third  time.  It  is  not  very  long  since  she 
secured  a  divorce  from  John  M.  Ward,  the  famous 
New  York  base-ball  player.  Her  new  husband  is 
Lieutenant  Albert  G.  Winterhalter.  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  Bennington.  They  first  met  in  this  city,  a  few 
months  ago,  when  Miss  Dauvray  was  playing 
"One  of  Our  Girls  "  at  the  Columbia,  and  their 
marriage  took  place  last  Wednesday  in  Alameda. 

De  Wolf  Hopper  produced  "  El  Capitan,"  the 
new  comic  opera  for  which  John  Philip  Sousa  wrote 
the  music,  in  New  York,  a  few  nights  ago,  and  it 
has  been  voted  a  decided  success.  The  story  is  an 
entertaining  one  of  a  Spanish  viceroy  in  Peru  a  few- 
centuries  ago,  who  assumes  the  r61e  of  a  certain 
famous  brigand — El  Capitan — to  escape  a  usurper 
of  his  power,  and  his  efforts  to  live  up  to  the  repu- 
tation of  the  dead  bandit  furnish  some  amusing 
situations.  There  are  several  fine  marches  in  the 
score,  which  is  approved  in  other  respects  also. 

Since  T.  D.  Frawley  engaged  Maxine  Elliott  to 
be  his  leading  lady  during  his  coming  engagement 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  he  has  been  having  as 
much  trouble  as  an  operatic  impressario  with  two 
prima  donnas  on  his  hands.  Mr.  Frawley  had 
already  engaged  Mary  Hampton  to  play  the  same 
line  of  characters,  and  when  she  heard  of  Miss 
Elliott's  engagement,  she  kept  the  wires  hot  with 
messages  to  the  manager.  She  declared  that  she 
must  always  have  the  choice  of  parts  ;  he  replied 
that,  as  manager,  he  reserved  the  right  to  cast 
plays  as  he  chose,  and  the  result  has  been  that  Miss 
Hampton  is  out  in  the  cold,  and  Amy  Busby  will 
probably  be  engaged  to  play  her  roles. 

Eleanor  Calhoun,  the  actress,  is  here  from  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  In  the  latter  city  she  played  in 
French  with  a  French  company,  an  unusual 
achievement  for  an  American  actress,  and  in  Lon- 
don she  has  been  appearing  in  a  number  of  ex- 
cellent companies  for  two  or  three  years  past. 
She  comes  here  in  search  of  rest  and  fortune. 
While  on  the  stage  in  London  recently,  she  sud- 
denly found  herself  stricken  dumb.  Her  overtaxed 
vocal  cords  had  given  way,  and  absolute  rest  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  restore  her  voice.  The  fortune 
she  is  interested  in  is  that  left  by  the  noted  Mon- 
tana miner,  Andrew  J.  Davis,  which  is  said  to 
amount  to  sixteen  millions  of  dollars.  Miss 
Calhoun's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Snell,  was  a  Miss 
Queen,  and  she  claims  to  have  married  Davis 
when  she  was  a  mere  child  in  Arkansas.  He  left 
her  in  1849,  and  on  receipt  of  news  of  his  death, 
Mrs.  Davis  married  again. 


Mrs.  Francis  Edgerton  will  deliver  a  lecture  on 
"  Portia,  the  Perfect  Woman."  at  the  Century  Club 
Auditorium,  1213  Sutter  Street,  next  Wednesday 
evening,  May  6th,  at  8  o'clock. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  NO  MATTER  HOW  MUCH  YOU  PAY,  BETTER 

hairdressing   than    I    do    for    25c.   is    impossible. 
Lederer,  in  Stockton  Street. 


Bartholdi 

the  great  Sculptor  of  the  Statue 
of   Liberty, 


SMARM 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 

"Vin  Mariani  increases 
and  strengthens  all  our 
f acuities." 

Mailed  Free. 
■  Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and  : 

Portraits 

OF   NOTED   CELfcBRITlES.  : 

Beneficial  and  Agret-al.te. 

Every  ZV.s*  Proves  Reputation* 
Avoid  Substitutions.    Ask  for  *  Vin  Mariani.* 
At  DrGS2i>t^  and  Kancj  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

b^,a^^BT^na'        52  w-  15*  St.,  »ev7ai. 

LiOXDOS:  239  Oxford  So*p;_ 


There  is  just  a  little  ap- 
petizing bite  to  HIRES 
Rootbeer;  just  a  smack 
of  life  and  good  flavor 
done  up  in  temperance 
style.     Best  by  any  test. 


A  new  bit  of  desk  daintiness. 

And  not  a  skip  in  the  making 
to  cheapen  it. 

Every  curve  and  angle  is  for 
beauty,  and  the  finish  couldn't  be 
better — no  matter  what  you  pay. 

Six  different  woods  for  you  to 
look  at  and  pick  from. 


Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street 


A 

flountain 
rof  Dishes 

\  confronts  the  average  house- 
wife after  ail  the  family  have  dined .  They  are  greasy  dishes , 
too,  and  hard  to  get  perfectly  clean  with  ordinary  soap  and 
water.  A  good  many  thoughtful  wives  have  discovered  that 
the  best,  easiest  and  quickest  way  to  wash  dishes  is  to  use 

GOLD  DUST 


Washing 


Powder 


in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic — cuts  the  grease  and 
makes  the  dishes  clean .  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  this 
great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too — that's  the  best  of  it.  15c. 
for  a  large  package.     Sold  by  all  grocers. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,       Chicago,      New  York,      Boston,      Philadelphia,      San  Franciicc 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  iheatre-hat  legislation  in  Ohio  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Europe  as  well.  Late  London 
papers  to  hand  are  full  of  comments  upon  the 
Ohio  law.  and  all  of  them  approve  of  it.  It  is 
evident  from  these  articles  that  the  London  the- 
atre-goers are  also  much  annoyed  by  theatre 
hats,  although  there  are  parts  of  the  London  the- 
atres where  women  are  not  allowed  unless  bare- 
headed. Still,  it  is  evident  that  this  rule  concern- 
ing the  stalls  is  not  general  enough,  and  that  peo- 
ple in  other  parts  of  the  house  suffer.  In  the  Sat- 
urday Review.  Bernard  Shaw  said,  the  other  day, 
that  in  one  London  theatre  "  the  stalls  were  filled 
for  the  most  part  by  quite  the  most  disagreeable 
collection  of  women  I  have  ever  seen.  They  all 
wore  huge,  towering  hats,  piled  up,  for  the  mart- 
effectual  obstruction  of  the  view,  with  every  con- 
ceivable futility,  vulgarity,  and  brutality  fin  the 
dead-bird  line)  that  a  woman  can  wear."  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  bill  was  passed  in  the 
Ohio  legislature  through  the  influence  of  women. 
When  it  was  introduced  into  the  lower  branch  of 
the  legislature,  it  was  regarded  as  a  joke.  But, 
after  being  modified  so  that  the  manager  of  the 
theatre  became  responsible  for  the  obstructiveness 
of  hats,  and  not  the  women  who  wore  them,  the 
House  passed  it.  It  halted  in  the  Senate,  and  it 
looked  as  if  it  would  be  dropped  ;  but  it  was 
warmly  taken  up  by  a  woman's  paper  in  Cleveland 
and  by  a  number  of  influential  ladies  in  Columbus. 
Then  it  was  passed.  The  bill  throws  the  burden 
of  abolishing  the  obstructions  on  the  managers, 
and  not  on  the  women  themselves. 


All  feminine  Russia  is  wild  with  excitement  over 
the  approaching  coronation  of  the  Czar.  Accord- 
ing to  a  St.  Petersburg  correspondent  of  Vogue. 
every  aristocratic  feminine  head  is  filled  with  the 
devising  of  gala  toilets.  All  of  them  are  leaving 
their  diamonds  at  the  jeweler's  to  be  reset,  and 
they  are  ransacking  their  grandmothers'  trunks  for 
antique  laces  and  quaint,  old-fashioned  ornaments 
to  be  renovated  by  modern  artificers.  Many  jewels 
are  going  to  be  worn.  In  fact,  there  is  a  fashion 
setting  in  toward  the  wearing  of  jewels  which  will 
be  accelerated  by  the  brilliant  festivities  of  the 
coronation.  Everything  to-day  is  being  set  with 
turquoises,  pearls,  amethysts,  and  other  stones. 
Watches,  card  -  cases,  combs,  bouquet  -  holders, 
napkin-rings,  whips — almost  everything  is  jeweled. 
It  is  a  pretty  fashion,  but  it  doubtless  will  be  un- 
popular, when  it  strikes  America — among  the  hus- 
bands. 

—  ■♦ 

Vogue,  which  is  gradually  coming  to  be  an 
authority  in  fashions,  pronounces  against  bloom- 
ers. It  also  says  that  women  are  abandoning 
leggings,  "which  are  hot  and  serve  no  purpose 
whatever  except  the  demands  of  prudery.  Women 
da  not  need  leggings  in  riding  bicycles,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  do  need  leggings  in  playing  golf. 
Women  should  wear  plain  Scotch  stockings  and 
ties  in  riding."     This  seems  sensible. 


One  of  the  most  important  changes  of  fashion 
that  have  taken  place  for  some  time  is  the  con- 
templated modification  of  the  exaggerated  sleeve 
and  the  godet  skirts.  The  skirt  has  gradually 
come  to  be  almost  the  same  as  the  crinoline  which 
was  so  much  ridiculed  years  ago.  As  for  the 
sleeves,  the  incoming  sleeve  is  to  be  tight-fitting 
to  above  the  elbow,  and  then  there  is  a  slight 
fullness  drooping  becomingly  downward.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  enormous  sleeves  that  women 
have  been  wearing  of  late  have  reached  such  a 
point  that  they  are  becoming  ridiculous.  In  fact, 
the  woman  on  a  bicycle  nowadays  clad  in  bloomers 
and  with  big  sleeves,  looks,  as  a  newspaper  humor- 
ist expresses  it,   not  unlike    "a   double-barreled 

balloon." 

♦ 

The  wheel  is  slowly,  but  surely,  affecting  our  so- 
cial life.  In  England  we  learn  that  girls  are  be- 
coming independent  of  the  maternal  guardianship, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  materfamiUas  is  too  heavy,  as 
a  rule,  to  ride.  Now,  in  England,  it  is  not  at  all  un- 
common to  see  a  couple  of  girls  wheeling  all  over 
the  country  through  the  shady  lanes,  unaccompanied 
even  by  a  bicycle  attendant.  It  is  not  uncommon, 
also,  to  see  a  young  couple — a  young  man  and  a 
young  woman — bicycling  together  without  a  chap- 
eron. This  is  a  new  phase  of  social  life,  and,  until 
all  the  chaperons  learn  to  ride,  it  would  seem  as 
though  chaperonage  would  have  to  cease.  The 
London  Queen  suggests  that  in  the  not  distant 
future  mamma  may  follow  her  bicycling  progeny  in 
an  auto-motor,  or  horseless  carriage.  Another 
phase  of  the  bicycling  mania  is  that  the  couples  are 
generally  semi-detached,  like  the  pilgrims  to  the 
Bayreuth  shrine  of  Wagner.  The  musical  husband 
leads  about  another  fellow's  musical  wife  ;  the  one 
musical  sister  of  a  family  completes  the  party  with 
some  one  else's  brother  ;  and  so  on.  One  of  two 
sisters,  with  only  one  bicycle  in  the  family  and  no 
available  brother,  comes  attended  by  the  bicycling 
husband  of  a  delicate  wife.  It  seems  all  right,  so 
long  as  you  are  bicycling. 


Even  3  these   traveling   days   there   are  many 
■ho  do  not  care  for  traveling.     There  are 


some  to  whom  it  is  an  affliction.  There  are  others 
to  whom  it  is  a  bore.  Therefore  an  advertisement 
now  running  in  the  New  York  papers  is  calculated 
lo  catch  the  eye  of  many  such.  In  staring  letters, 
you  read  :  "  Why  travel  when  you  can  telephone  ? 
A  journey  in  New  York  is  an  annoyance.  A  jour- 
ney out  of  town  is  an  expense.  A  journey  to 
Chicago  is  a  calamity.  The  telephone  will  save 
you  all."  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  will  appeal 
to  many  people  who  are  not  fond  of  traveling,  even 
if  they  are  not  fond  of  telephoning.  Of  the  two, 
telephoning  is  less  of  a  nuisance. 

Along  the  Riviera  this  winter  there  has  been  a 
vast  amount  of  bicycling.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  accidents  also,  particularly  among  the 
English  riders,  for  the  reason  that  on  the  Conti- 
nent when  riding  and  driving  you  turn  to  the  right 
instead  of,  as  in  England,  to  the  left.  The  result 
was  that  many  English  men  and  women  have 
collided  with  cabbies  and  other  Jehus  with  results 
melancholy  lo  themselves.  In  most  of  the  hotels 
along  the  Riviera,  such  has  been  the  bicycle  craze 
that  the  managers  have  provided  accommodations 
for  the  machines  and  their  care  and  cleaning.  In 
many  of  the  hotels  there  were  over  one  hundred 
machines  stabled  at  a  time. 


The  question  recently  came  up  in  a  suit  in  Eng- 
land as  to  "what  is  a  reasonable  amount  lo  be 
spent  on  dress  by  the  wife  of  a  man  who  has  an 
income  of  one  thousand  pounds  a  year?"  The 
suit  was  brought  by  a  fashionable  dressmaker 
against  a  husband  to  recover  the  price  of  dresses 
supplied  to  his  wife.  She  testified  that  in  her 
opinion  the  wife  was  entitled  to  one-tenth  of  her 
husband's  income  for  dresses— that  is,  five  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Her  dresses  were  not  considered 
costly  by  the  court.  One  hundred  dollars  for  a 
velvet  dress  was  not  extreme,  but  the  question  was 
whether  the  wife  of  a  man  with  five  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  ought  to  have  a  velvet  dress.  It 
scarcely  seems  to  be  a  question  for  an  ordinary 
jury  to  decide.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  im- 
panel a  jury  of  matrons  ? 


In  fashions  for  men,  the  most  notable  thing  is 
the  fancy  waistcoat.  It  has  prevailed  in  Lon- 
don for  the  past  year,  and  now  it  has  broken  out  in 
America.  There  are  any  number  of  buffs  and 
browns  and  drabs  and  yellows  to  be  seen  in  New 
York.  The  brown  holland  single-breasted  is  much 
worn  with  lounge-suits.  The  most  fashionable  are 
made  of  a  species  of  smooth,  cloth-like  flannel, 
with  a  plaid  or  check  pattern.  Trousers  are  un- 
changed. In  the  country,  men  are  now  wearing 
golf  or  bicycling  clothes  a  good  deal.  To  show 
how  giddy  is  the  style  worn  abroad,  the  uniform  of 
a  Scottish  golfing  club  consists  of  a  scarlet  lounge- 
coat,  with  a  green  collar  and  green  cuffs,  A  fancy 
waistcoat  is  worn  with  this,  and  cream-colored  flan- 
nel breeches.  Brown  stockings  and  shoes  and 
gaiters  complete  this  costume.  Black  boots  and 
shoes  for  men  are  again  the  fashion,  with  round 
toes.  The  russet  shoe  is  somewhat  on  the  decline. 
The  Tuxedo,  or  dinner,  jacket,  is  worn  more  than 
ever.  Some  are  wearing  it  with  peaked  lapels. 
Next  to  the  fancy  waistcoats,  the  greatest  craze  is 
for  colored  shirts.  They  are  wearing  more  colored 
shirts  and  with  more  color  in  them  than  ever  before. 


John  Gilmer  Speed  has  recently  tried  interview- 
ing Ada  Rehan,  and  found  to  his  consternation 
that  she  never  consented  to  be  interviewed.  She 
saw  him.  however,  but,  as  he  says,  she  made  him 
do  all  the  talking.  Miss  Rehan  has  always  had 
the  same  peculiarity  as  Mme.  Duse,  the  Italian 
actress.  She  does  not  care  to  have  her  private  life 
invaded.  Mr.  Speed  skates  very  delicately  over 
the  question  of  Miss  Rehan's  age,  saying  :  "  She 
has  been  so  long  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
American  stage  that  some  of  us  are  apt  to  think  of 
her  as  a  veteran  who  has  passed  the  meridian  of 
life.  But,  measuring  her  age  by  the  years  she  has 
lived,  she  is  yet  a  young  woman,  and  is  eligible  for 
membership  in  that  interesting  and  captivating 
Philadelphia  ladies'  organization  which  has  adopted 


the  descriptive  title  of  '  The  Under  Forty  Club.'  " 
Mr.  Speed  goes  on  to  say  that  he  first  saw  Miss 
Rehan  in  her  first  season.  "  when  she  belonged  to 
Macauley's  stock  company  in  Louisville,  exactly 
twenty  years  ago,  when  she  could  not  have  been 
more  than  seventeen."  This  makes  her  thirty- 
seven,  which  is  very  kind  of  Mr.  Speed.  Miss 
Rehan  could  not  have  been  more  than  seventeen 
twenty  years  ago.  It  is  like  all  the  pretty  widows 
who  have  grown  up  children.  They  were  always 
married  when  they  were  sixteen.  By  the  way,  the 
Under  Forty  Club  is  a  striking  idea.  But  how 
impressive,  how  melancholy,  how  indescribably 
mournful  must  be  the  exit  of  the  lady  who  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  Under  Forty  Club  for  reasons. 


Last  week  a  diamond  tiara  was  given  to  Mme. 
Nordica,  in  New  York,  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
turn season  o(  the  opera  troupe.  The  tiara  con- 
tains two  hundred  and  thirty  -  three  diamonds 
ranging  in  size  from  one  and  a  half  to  one-eighth 
of  a  carat.  The  total  weight  of  the  diamonds  in 
the  tiara  is  about  thirty  carats,  and  its  cost  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  five  thousand  dollars.  The  tiara 
is  built  upon  a  round  wire  of  gold.  At  its  ends  are 
loops  into  which  hair-pins  may  be  fastened  to 
secure  it  to  the  head.  The  centre-piece  of  the 
crown  can  be  separated  from  the  rest  and  used 
thus  as  a  single  ornament  for  the  hair.  The  idea 
of  making  a  gift  to  Mme.  Nordica  was  taken  in 
hand  by  James  Otis,  who  invited  the  singer's  friends 
to  contribute  for  the  purpose,  limiting  the  contri- 
butions at  ten  dollars  each. 


Better  than  Refilled  Gold 

Is  bodily  comfort.  This  unspeakable  boon  is 
denied  lo  many  unfortunates  for  whose  ailments 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bittrrs  is  a  promptly  helpful 
remedy.  The  dyspeptic,  the  rheumatic,  the  nerv- 
ous, persons  troubled  with  biliousness  or  chills  and 
fever,  should  lose  no  time  in  availing  themselves  of 
this  comprehensive  and  genial  medicine.  It  pro- 
motes appetite  and  nightly  slumber. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  Throat  Disor- 
ders "  Brown  s  Bronchial  Troches  '  are  an  effect- 
ual remedy.     Sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


BLASIUS 
PIANO 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SHE    THKST. 


KOHLER  I  CHASE,  ,e. 


SOLE  AGENTS, 
28,  SOO'Farrell  St. 


M  E  N  N  E  N  'S  JorateUalcp 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved   by  Highest 

3Iedical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rashf  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ■■■  ^%  p  |p 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  ™  f\_  £■  Em 
GERHARD  MENNBN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


For  convalescents  and  invalids  ;  for  rTrll- 
dren  or  for  people  with  weak  digestion 
must  be  carefully  prepared  from  the 
most  wholesome  ingredients.  For 
such  cooking,  Cottolene  proves  in- 
valuable. It  imparts  a  delicate  flavor 
to  the  food,  making  it  at  once  pal- 
atable and  healthful. 

Cottolene 

is  undoubtedly  the  best  cooking  material  I 
ever  produced.     Get  the  genuine. 

Look  for  the  Cottolene  trade-marks — "Cottolene"  and  ttetr'a  head | 
in  cotton-plant  wreath— on  every  tin. 

N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO.,  "■u*tlla?4r,^""^ 


The 

Unscrupulous 

Merchant 

who  tries  to  make  you  believe 
some  other  skirt  binding  is  as 
good  as  .~(|. 


ten*0 


1B*°6 


Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Rinding 

should   be   taught   a   lesson — 

buy  it  elsewhere. 

Look/or  "  S.  H.  &  M.,"  on  the  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 

we  will. 

Send  for  samples  showing  labels  and  materials, 
tothe  S  H.&M.C0..P  O.  Box  699,  New  York  Citv. 


The   Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Paciflc  Coast  Agents.  124  MARKET  ST. 
JtsT  Send  for  Circulars. 


Whitman's  ISSTJXmEftriS 
<'lineolate--doesn'tneedit. 
1  Made  in  a  jiffy,  with 
boiling   water  or   milk.     Sold    everywhere. 


OFFICES  TO  RENT 

California  Safe  l>eposit  and  Trust 

Company's  Building, 
S.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery 

Two  electric   elevators,  electric   and  gas   lights,  heat, 
and  janitor's  services  free.     Apply 

A.  E.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Room  532,  Safe  Deposit  Building. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Pro6t§     3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashiet 

Allrn   M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS: 

..       ,.    •  1  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

NewV°,'k (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

™, .  )  Union  National  Bank 

utllcaS° j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or,,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sanaome  and  Sutter  StB. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Gash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

J  no.  J.  Valhntine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudleyEvans 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    91,000,000;   Assets,    81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Listener—  "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Otfier  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  "em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


May  4,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


That  was  an  excellent  answer  (Admiral  Jouett 
once  remarked)  an  able  seaman  gave  to  a  land- 
lubber visitor  on  a  man-of-war,  who  asked  :  "  What 
do  you  sailors  do  ?  "  "  Well,"  responded  the  jolly 
tar,  "  we  does  about  what  we  please  until  we  are 
told  to  do  something  else,  and  then  we  does  that 
putty  d quick." 

Dr.  Coke,  at  one  time  chaplain  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  was  (according  to  James  Payn)  "a 
churchman  of  the  lawny-port-wine  school."  When 
called  in  to  minister  to  one  of  the  patients  on  his 
death-bed,  and  finding  him  perturbed  as  to  his 
ghostly  welfare,  he  comforted  him  by  saying : 
"  Don't  concern  yourself  about  that,  my  dear  fel- 
low, that's  my  affair." 


Walter  Savage  Landor,  though  he  often  handled 
his  fellow-men  somewhat  roughly,  hated  to  see  an 
old  tree  felled,  and  even  shrank  from  plucking  a 
rose.  One  morning  he  collared  his  man-cook  and 
flung  him  out  of  the  window.  Then,  suddenly  re- 
membering on  what  "  bed  "  in  the  garden  the  man 
would  fall,  the  flower-loving  Landor  exclaimed  : 
"  Good  heavens  !     I  forgot  the  poor  violets  !  " 


Lord  Ligonier's  death  was  once  erroneously  an- 
nounced in  the  newspapers,  and  he  was  eager  to 
prosecute  them.  His  lawyers,  however,  assured 
him  that  he  had  no  case,  having  suffered  no  dam- 
age. "  There,"  he  said,  "  you  are  very  much  mis- 
taken, for  I  was  going  to  marry  a  great  fortune, 
who  thought  I  was  but  seventy-four.  The  papers 
said  I  was  eighty,  and  now  she  will  not  have  me." 


Frederick  Locker- Lampson,  in  his  recent  auto- 
biography, tells  of  a  patient  in  an  English  hospital 
who  one  morning  told  his  servant  that  he  was  sure 
his  last  illness  was  beginning  :  "  I'm  very  ill.  Go 
for  the  doctor  ;  I  have  lost  my  appetite  ;  I  can't  get 
through  my  penny  roll."  "  Well,"  said  John,  much 
relieved,  "when  the  baker  came  this  morning,  all 
the  penny  rolls  was  gone,  sir,  so  I  gave  you  a  two- 
penny roll." 

The  Duchesse  de  Moilly,  who  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth, 
came  late  into  church  one  day,  and  had  to  derange 
several  persons  before  gaining  her  seat.  "  What  a 
fuss,  and  all  about  a  catin ! "  (cocottes  were  so 
called  in  those  days,)  exclaimed  a  querulous  old 
gentleman.  The  duchess  turned  toward  the  censor, 
and  gently  said  to  him:  "Monsieur,  since  you 
know  me  so  well,  do  me  the  favor  to  pray  for  me." 


One  day  Thomas  Carlyle  went  into  a  tobacconist's 
shop  in  London,  and  asked  for  a  certain  brand  of 
tobacco.  The  shopman,  not  having  the  kind  asked 
for,  and  not  knowing  who  he  was  dealing  with, 
produced  another  sort,  which  he  thought  might 
pass  for  that  desired.  Carlyle  took  the  tobacco  in 
his  hand,  and  examined  it  ;  then,  looking  at  the 
shopman,  he  said  :  "  Deal  in  the  veracities,  sir — 
deal  in  the  veracities,"  and  stalked  out  of  the  shop. 


At  assizes  held  in  a  small  English  county  town, 
where  the  courts  were  inconveniently  near  each 
other,  the  door  between  them  being  left  open,  the 
loud  tones  of  Sergeant  A.'s  address  to  the  jury 
burst  from  one  court  into  the  other.  The  judge  in 
the  latter  court,  being  much  annoyed,  shouted 
aloud,  "  Mr.  Under- Sheriff,  please  to  shut  that 
door,"  and  then,  in  an  under-voice,  added,  "  I'll  be 
hanged  if  Sergeant  A.  shall  convince  two  juries  at 
once  I  " 


Audley,  the  great  money-lender  of  the  Stuart 
times,  purchased  an  office  in  the  Court  of  Wards, 
which  practically  placed  the  fortunes  of  what  are 
now  called  "  wards  in  chancery  "  in  his  hands  ;  and 
to  one  who  asked  the  value  of  it  he  replied  :  "  It 
might  be  worth  some  thousands  of  pounds  to  him 
who,  after  his  death,  would  instantly  go  to  heaven; 
three  times  as  much  to  him  who  would  go  to  pur- 
gatory ;  and  nobody  knows  what  to  him  who  would 
venture  further." 

A  man  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum,  recently,  was 
conversing  with  some  of  the  outdoor  patients, 
when  a  man  rode  up  on  horseback.  The  pace 
called  for  comment  among  the  party,  and  one  of 
the  patients  said  he  had  seen  a  horse  running 
much  faster  than  that  one.  "Oh,"  exclaimed  the 
visitor,  sotto  voce,  "I  have  seen  a  horse  flying." 
"  Dinna  let  the  doctor  hear  ye  sayin'  that,  my 
man,"  interjected  an  old  Scotch  lunatic;  "there's 
fouk  in  here  for  far  less  than  fleein"  horses." 


"  Brick"  Pomeroy  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
Milwaukee  as  city  editor  of  the  News.  A  hotel  at 
a  Lake  Michigan  resort,  seven  miles  from  the  city, 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  The  other 
Milwaukee  papers  reported  the  incident  at  great 
length,  but  the  News  had  no  mention  of  it. 
Pomeroy  called  in  his  only  reporter,  and  began  to 
reproach  the  unfortunate  staff.  "  But,  Mr.  Pom- 
eroy," urged  the  writer,  "  I  have  a  good  excuse  for 
failing  to  get  that."  "  Damn  your  excuses,"  re- 
plied the  angry  city  editor  ;  "  I  can  hire  a  man  for 


five  dollars  a  week  to  make  excuses.     What  I  want 
is  news." 


Two  drummers  in  a  Houston  hotel,  that  contained 
only  nine  rooms,  were  discussing  the  omniscience  of 
hotel  clerks.  "I'll- bet  you  the  drinks,"  said  one, 
"that  if  you  open  that  newspaper  in  your  hand, 
select  the  first  phrase  that  meets  your  eye,  and 
then  walk  over  to  the  clerk  and  say  it  over  to  him, 
he  will  respond  in  some  way  without  a  moment's 
hesitation."  The  other  drummer  opened  the  paper 
by  chance  at  a  political  article,  and  the  first  words 
he  saw  were  :  "The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number."  He  walked  over  to  the  clerk's  desk, 
leaned  his  elbow  on  it,  and  said,  seriously  :  "  The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number."  The  clerk 
smiled  pleasantly,  tapped  a  bell,  and  said  to  the 
bell-boy:  "Take  a  bottle  of. whisky  up  to  room 
nine." 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Serenader. 
I  saw  a  youthful  cavalier, 

In  raiment  rich  and  rare, 
With  gems  a-hanging  from  his  cloak 

And  twinkling  in  his  hair  : 
They  glittered  as  he  swept  along, 

A  million  sparks  of  name. 
And  then  methought  1  heard  his  voice 

A-singing  as  he  came. 
He  lightly  thrummed  a  mandolin. 

Its  tones  right  cheerily  rang. 
Like  raindrops  pattering  on  the  eaves. 

And  this  is  what  he  sang  : 

'  Heigho  !     Demoiselle  Daisy, 

Loosen  your  wimple  white, 
Heigho  !    Violet  darling. 

Open  your  blue  eyes  bright. 
Heigho  !  grasses  and  leaflets. 

Hear  you  my  tender  call? 
Heigho  !    Come,  pretty  Mayflower, 

You  are  the  shyest  of  all. 
Heyday,  come,  Pussey-Willow, 

Wrapped  in  your  hood  of  fur. 
Heyday,  come,  Daffodilly, 

Prithee  arouse  and  stir. 
Heyday,  gone  are  the  snow-drifts. 

Gone  is  the  biting  blast. 
Heyday,  wake,  pretty  maidens. 

Summer  is  coming  at  last." 

A  hundred  pretty  heads  peeped  out 

To  hear  the  gentle  sound  ; 
A  hundred  pretty  heads  peeped  out 

Above  the  frozen  ground. 
He  flung  his  jewels  o'er  them  all, 

A  crown  of  heatless  flames  : 
A  fascinating  cavalier, 

To  wake  a  hundred  dames. 

'  Who  are  you,  sir  1 "  I  anxious  cried, 
"  I  fain  would  learn  your  power." 
The  Serenader  laughed,  and  said, 
"  My  name  is  April  Shower." 

— Amelia  Burr  in  Youth's  Companion. 


The  Goose  Feather. 

AM    AMERICAN    INDIAN    SONG. 

Black  lake,  black  lake — 

The  wild  goose  hid  within  the  brake  ; 

The  string  upon  my  bow  fell  loose. 

The  arrow  slipped  and  missed  the  goose. 

He  heard  my  step  and  flew  away  ; 
1  found  a  feather  where  he  lav. 
Arrow  thin,  arrow  thin — 
I  struck  the  black  goose  feather  in. 

Black  lake,  black  lake— 

A  goose  lies  dead  within  the  brake. 

This  morn  his  own  black  feather  whirred. 

And  sped  the  shaft  that  killed  the  bird. 

—C/iarles  A.  Collmann  in  May  Century. 

Be  Ye  In  Love  With  April-Tide. 
Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide  ? 
I*  faith,  in  love  am  I  ! 
For  now  'tis  sun,  and  now  'tis  shower. 
And  now  'tis  frost,  and  now  'tis  flower. 
And  now  'tis  Laura  laughing-eyed, 
And  now  'tis  Laura  shy. 


Ye  doubtful  days,  O  slower  glide  ! 

Still  smile  and  frown,  O  sky  ! 

Some  beauty  unforeseen  I  trace 

In  every  change  of  Laura's  face — 

Be  ye  in  love  with  April-tide  ?         , 

,1'  faith,  in  love  am  I  ! — Clinton  Scollard. 


The  Old  Spinet. 
It  was  in  Wardour  Street  I  met 
With  that  "Most  Curious  Old  Spinet." 
1  hardly  wanted  it,  but  yet 

1  needs  must  buy  it : 
For  old  sake's  sake,  'twas  dear  to  me  ; 
They  lived  so  long  ago,  you  see. 
Who  touched  to  tune  each  yellow  key  ; 

And  while  I  try  it, 

1  hear  their  long  lost  voices  sing 

Songs  sung  when  George  the  Third  was  king, 

In  which  I  seem  to  catch  the  ring 

Of  some  sweet  passion  ; 
Which  warmed  fond  women's  hearts  what  time 
They  wore  the  dancing  plume  sublime, 
And  hoop  in  all  its  swollen  prime 

Of  Paris  fashion. 

1  see  their  sacque  with  trailing  down. 
Which  charmed  alike  and  swept  the  town, 
Their  ruffled  sleeve,  their  damask  gown 

Of  flowers  in  season  ; 
Then  might  no  woman  smoke  nor  shoot. 
Nor  wear  things  which  beyond  dispute 
Suggest  she's  eaten  of  that  root 

Which  robs  the  reason. 

I  hear  their  long  lost  voices  tell 
Of  the  great  wizard  Cupid's  spell, 
Which  wasted  once  short-waisted  belle 

And  beau  brocaded  ; 
Are  loves,  I  mused,  the  dead  days  weaved, 
In  which  our  forebears  joyed  or  grieved — 
Those  lasting  loves,  as  they  believed— 

For  ever  faded? 

The  old  spinet  thus  answered  me  : 

'  Alas  !  our  fondest  loves  must  flee. 

Or  they  from  us,  or  from  them  we  ; 

Not  one  is  spared,  not 
One."     The  vendor's  voice  broke  through 
My  dream,  with  claim  for  money  due  ; 
Of  lost  loves  not  one  whit  he  knew. 
And  more — he  cared  not. 
—James  Mew  in  May  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


A  Lay  of  a  Laugh. 
Here  I  am,  perched  at  my  open  casement, 
Enjoying  the  laugh  of  some  unseen  miss 
That  comes  rippling  up  from  some  room  in  the  basement 
Just  below  this. 

Morning,  noon,  and  night  I  can  hear  her 

Babbling  away  with  her  chatter  and  chaff, 
And  it  seems  as  if  all  creation  near  her 
Was  just  one  laugh. 

Picture  her  !    Isn't  her  face  just  made  for  it  ? 

Crinkled  and  curved  for  the  laughing  fit. 
Could  she  be  solemn,  d'ye  think,  if  paid  for,  it  ? 
Divil  a  bit ! 

I  can  fancy  the  dimples  her  cheeks  imprinting. 

And  see  the  mouth  corners  upward  run. 
I  can  catch  her  eyes  with  the  frolic  glinting. 
Brimful  of  fun. 

She  must  be  pretty  to  laugh  so  prettily — 

Such  a  laugh  couldn't  belong  to  a  frump  : 
Humorous,  too,  to  see  things  wittily — 
Probably  plump. 

There,  now  !     She's  off  again.     Peal  upon  peal  of  it, 

Clear  as  a  carillon,  soft  as  a  bell. 
Why,  it's  infectious  '.     I'm  catching  the  feel  of  it  ! 
Chuckling  as  well. 

What  was  I  dreaming?     That  musical  melody 

Trips  up  the  scale,  arpeggio, 
So  like  a  voice  that  was  hushed — ah  I  well-a-day. 
Long,  long  ago. 

Heigh-ho  !  to  think  of  what  little  straws  tickle  us  ! 

Just  a  girl's  laugh — and  my  laughing  one  lies 
Silent,  and  I — well,  now,  this  is  ridiculous — 

Tears  in  my  eyes  I— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


TeethiDg    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
St^dman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Dorflinger's 
American  Cut  Glass. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  the 
Designs  of     Fitting  out  of  Yachts.     Sets  of 
Club  Flags, 


Mo  nog-ram: 

AND 

Initials 
Engraved 
or  Etched 


Glassware 

Made 
Specially 

FOR 

Cabinets 

AND 

Racks 


DE  Vf  I  7  I  MA 


C.  Dorflingcr  &  Sous, 

915  Broadway,  (near  21st  St.,) 

NEW  YORK. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano- 
factares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

8 ATT,  DUCK-ALL  NUMBICRS  ; 
HTDKATJLIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

from  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities,  "iS^-mcli  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOK  JAPAJJ  A2JD  CHTSA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAJLING.' 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  13 

Belgic Thursday,  May  28 

Coptic. Monday,  June  15 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  July  2 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  oic, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  g  a.  m.  April  14,  29,  May  r4,  29. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  April  4, 9,  r4,  io,  24,  2g, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  April  7,  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  h.  April  5,  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles. 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  April  7,  n,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  at  it  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose'  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Pai, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  i» 
a.  m„  April  5th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cat. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  /"*  DArsoNLY.ti, 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday.  May 

23,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.   S.  Monowai   sails  via   Honolulu  and   Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  May  2S,  at  2  p.  U. 

J.  D.  Spreckelg  &  BroH.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamer* 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

Tork  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NSW    YORK: 

(Germanic June 


Germanic May  13 

Teutonic May  20 

Britannic May  27 

Majestic Jane  3 


Teutonic June  17 

Britannic June  24 

Majestic July  1 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin.  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  5<o  and  J45. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  ic  San  S-'-anci'co. 
H.  MAITLAND  F 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Brandt-Cohn  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  Cohn  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Henry  Brandt  look  place  last  Wednesday 
noon  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young.  1919  California  Street.  The  bride  is  the 
J  Mr.  de  Young,  and  of  late  years  has 
passed  much  of  her  time  in  Europe,  devoting 
herself  to  study.  The  groom  is  a  raining  en- 
gineer  by  profession,  and  is  at  present  represent- 
ing an  English  syndicate  in  mines  in  San  Andreas. 
Calaveras  County. 

There  were  about  one  hundred  relatives  and  in- 
timate friends  of  the  contracting  parties  present  at 
the  wedding.  Miss  Ida  Callaghan  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  escorted  little  Phyllis  de  Young,  who 
was  the  bridesmaid.  Mr.  George  Heazelton  acted 
as  best  man.  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  George  E. 
P.  Hall.  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham.  Mr.  Nor- 
thrope  Cowles.  and  Dr.  Louis  Deane.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Right  Rev.  Archbishop 
Riordan,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father  Mulligan. 

At  its  conclusion  the  newly  wedded  couple  re- 
ceived the  congratulations  of  their  friends,  and 
then  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  served  in  the  art- 
gallery  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  Later  in 
the  day,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brandt  left  to  make  a  tour 
of  Southern  California.  They  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  San  Andreas,  but  eventually  will  go  to  Eng- 
land to  reside.  They  were  the  recipients  of  many 
elegant  and  costly  gifts. 


The  Osbourne-Durham  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Katharine  Durham  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne.  son  of  Mrs.  Robert  Louis 
StevensoD,  took  place  on  Monday,  April  13th,  at 
Honolulu.  Owing  to  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
Stevenson,  the  wedding  was  quietly  celebrated, 
only  a  few  intimate  friends  being  present.  Rev. 
A.  Mackintosh  officiated. 


The  Whittell  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  George  Whittell  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  her  new  resi- 
dence on  California  Street.    Her  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  James  Cunningham,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam E.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Tatum,  Mrs.  Andrew 
Welch.  Mrs.  A.  D.  Moore,  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood,  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Garnis*.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittell,  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mrs. 
J.  R.  K.  Xuttall,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bowers,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Breeze,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Benson.  Mrs.  Edgar  J.  De  Pne, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  King,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Jones. 
Mrs.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs. 
Frank  McClellan,  Mrs.  Reddington,  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond, 
Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs.  William 
Whitwell,  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne, 
Mrs.  John  Deane,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Miss  Bree;e, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Stow,  and  the  Misses  Lillian 
and  Maud  O'Connor. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  engagement 
formerly  existing  between  Miss  Anna  Head,  of 
this  city,  and  Lieutenant  A.  J.  Mountenoy  Jephson, 
of  England,  is  broken  off. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Sadie  Hecht  and  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle. 
Miss  Hecht  is  the  daughter  ol  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Hecht,  and  Mr.  Gerstle  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Gerstle. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  M.  Lydo 
Thompson  and  Mr.  William  L.  Dudley,  Jr.  Miss 
Thompson  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rees 
B.  Thompson,  of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  Dudley  is  the 
son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Dudley,  of 
Stockton.  The  wedding  will  take  place  on  Tues- 
day, June  9th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Charles  X.  Felton.  Jr.,  who  will  leave  soon  for  the 
East,  where  he  will  join  his  aunt,  Mrs.  George 
Loorais,  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie 
Kohl,  and  the  entire  party  will  proceed  to  Europe 


The  best  house- 
oftVltS  keepers  use  the 
V^^Ug  Royal  Baking 
Powder  instead  of 
soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  or  saleratus 
and  sour  milk.  Its 
scientific  composi- 
tion insures  uni- 
form results.  By 
its  use  only  may 
the  finest  flavored, 
most  wholesome 
food  be    produced. 

-    ■--     .--    SO.     1J3   WAU   ST.,  N.  Y. 


to  pass  the  summer.  The  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hopkins  were  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Emelie  Hager, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair.  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean, 
Mr.  Harry  B.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Whit- 
tier. 

Miss  Ella  Morgan  gave  a  progressive-euchre 
party  last  Monda>  evening  at  her  residence.  221 1 
Clay  Street,  and  pleasantly  entertained  a  number 
of  her  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  in  honor 
of  Governor  W.J.  McConnell.  of  Idaho. 

The  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  hold  its  opening- 
day  celebration  on  Saturday,  May  9th,  at  the  club- 
house in  Sausalito.  There  will  be  music  and  dan- 
cing in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Paderewski's  Kindness  to  Musicians. 

All  great  musicians  are  often  besieged  by  ambi- 
tious amateurs,  but  few  of  them  are  so  kind  in  their 
treatment  of  aspirants  for  public  honors  as  Pader- 
ewski.  During  his  engagement  in  this  city,  he  re- 
ceived a  note  from  a  young  lady  in  San  Jose\  ask- 
ing him  to  hear  her  play  and  advise  her  whether  or 
not  to  study  for  a  public  career.  He  accordingly 
had  her  come  up  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  and,  as  she 
was  embarrassed  at  the  presence  of  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  room,  he  led  her  to  the  window,  and 
chatted  with  her  until  her  composure  was  quite  re- 
stored. Then  he  had  her  play  several  pieces,  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  siance,  not  only  advised  her  to  go 
abroad  to  study,  but  gave  her  letters  to  a  teacher  in 
Vienna  and  to  a  lady  there  who  could  be  of  great 
service  to  her  in  a  social  way. 

A  more  public  evidence  of  this  same  spirit  was 
shown  in  his  donation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  as  a 
fund  for  the  endowment  of  triennial  prizes  for 
American  musicians.  The  money  was  sent  to 
William  Steinway,  of  New  Vork,  and  with  it  a 
note,  written  in  English  by  the  pianist  himself,  in 
which  he  desired  Mr.  Steinway  to  invest  the  sum, 
after  deliberation  with  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson, 
of  Boston,  and  Dr.  William  Mason,  of  New  York, 
in  such  fashion  as  to  establish  the  following  tri- 
ennial prizes  for  composers  of  American  birth  : 

j.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  orchestral  work  in 
symphonic  form. 

2.  Three  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  composition  for 
solo  instrument  with  orchestra. 

3.  Two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  chamber  music 
work,  and  the  balance  10  be  used  for  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  competition  for  these  prizes. 

This  was  sent  the  day  before  Paderewski  sailed 
for  Liverpool.  He  added  that  he  would  soon  send 
further  details  and  a  list  of  the  judges. 

Carr  Testimonial  Concert. 
A  concert  was  given  to  Mrs.  Carmichael- Can- 
last  Thursday  eveniog  at  Golden  Gale  Hall  by  her 
many  friends  as  a  testimonial  prior  to  her  de- 
parture for  England.  Mrs.  Carr  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  local  world  of  music  for  many 
years,  and  has  done  much  to  arouse  and  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  music  here — notably  by  the 
long  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  which 
she  gave  with  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel.  Her  departure  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  her 
friends  and  to  the  music-loving  public.  The  hall 
was  filled  on  Thursday  evening,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Miss  Sofia  Newland,  Miss  Constance 
Jordan,  and  Mrs.  J.  Conning,  as  accompanists; 
the  San  Francisco  Quartet,  comprising  Mrs.  Carrol 
Nicholson,  Miss  Millie  Flynn,  Mr.  Willis  E. 
Bacheller,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rickard  ;  a  double 
quartet  from  the  Loring  Club,  comprising  Mr.  J. 
Desmond,  Mr.  D.  Lawrence,  Mr.  B.  Somers,  Mr. 
R.  Blair,  Mr.  J.  Morris.  Mr.  J.  Fife.  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stadtfeld,  and  Mr.  W.  Nielson  ;  and  also  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  and  Mr.  John 
Josephs,  the  following  programme  was  presented  : 
"  Bedouin  Love  Song,"  Arthur  Foote,  double  quartet 
from  the  Loring  Club  ;  trio  for  strings,  Dvorak,  Messrs. 
Beel,  Josephs,  and  Jaulus;  (a)  "The  March  of  the 
Maguixe,"  V,  Stanford,  (b)  "  A  June  Song,"  Mary 
Carmichael,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller ;  (a)  "  Sonnet 
d'Amour,"  Thome,  (b)  "Valse  des  Libellules,"  Guy 
d'Hardelot,  Miss  Sofia  Newland ;  violin  solo,  "  Airs 
Russes,"  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel ;  "  Celeste 
Aida,"  Verdi,  Mr.  J.  H.  Desmond  ;  (a)  "  Hunting  Song," 
Benedict,  (6)  "  In  Silent  Night,"  Brahms,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Quartet ;  fantasie  for  viola,  Joachim,  Mr.  Bernat 
Jaulus  ;  (a)  "  Absence,"  Hatton.  (bj  "  A  Thousand  Times 
Again,"  Seifert,  double  quartet  from  the  Loring  Club  ; 
theme  and  variations  from  Sonata  II.,  Raff,  Mrs.  Carr 
and  Mr.  Beel. 


organ.  By  request,  the  club  will  repeat  Brewer's 
"  Sing,  Sing,  Music  was  Given,"  for  baritone  solo, 
male  voice  chorus,  and  piano  accompaniment, 
with  obligati  of  violin  and  violoncello,  which  was 
sung  by  them  at  the  first  concert  of  the  present 
season.  The  programme  also  includes  one  of  the 
double  choruses  from  Mendelssohn's  "  tEdipus  at 
Colonos  "  (which  has  not  been  heard  in  San  Fran- 
cisco for  five  years),  the  celebrated  "Chorus  of 
Dervishes  "  from  Beethoven's  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 
Franz  Abt's  "  Ave  Maria,"  and  other  numbers. 
The  club  will  have  the  assistance  of  Mme.  Semi- 
nario,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Bernat  Jaulus,  who  will 
play  Joachim's  two  Hebrew  melodies  for  solo  viola, 
with  piano  accompaniment.  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr  will,  as  usual,  be  the  pianist  and  accom- 
panist of  the  evening,  and  the  concert  will  be  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes,  the  con- 
ductor of  the  club. 

* 

Mrs.  Maude  Berry  Fisher,  who  is  soon  to  leave 
for  the  Eastern  States  to  continue  her  musical 
studies,  has  been  tendered  a  testimonial  benefit, 
which  will  take  place  on  Friday  evening,  May  15th, 
at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Oakland.  She 
will  have  the  assistance  of  a  quartet  consisting  of 
Mrs.  Charles  Dickman,  Mr,  Thomas  Rickard,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Clark,  and  the  beneficiary,  and  also  the 
choir  of  the  church,  consisting  of  forty  voices.  An 
interesting  programme  is  being  prepared.- 

Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  a  phenomenal  soprano, 
will  appear  here  in  June  in  a  series  of  concerts, 
assisted  by  Maximilian  Dick,  violinist,  and  Miss 
Georgiella  Lay,  pianist. 


The  present  management  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association  wishes  to  improve  its  school  of 
painting  and  architecture  ;  to  establish  a  night 
class  in  drawing  ;  to  arrange  for  popular  lectures 
on  art  topics  at  the  institute  ;  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able fire-proof  gallery  for  its  accumulating  treasures. 
To  provide  funds  for  these  purposes  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  membership.  Those  who  join  now 
will  be  helping  an  admirable  institution  at  a  trifling 
cost  to  themselves. 


"  Love  me  little,  love  me  long,"  she  warbled. 
"  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "  but  will  you  love  me  when  I  am 
short  ?  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Poiuxuery  Sec. 
The  firm  of  Veuve  Pommery  Fils  &  Co.  now 
consists  of  the  following  members  :  Louis  Pommery, 
Henry  Vasnier,  the  experienced  directeur,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac.  It  is  owing  to  the  con- 
scientious efforts  of  the  management  to  produce  a 
high-grade  champagne  of  uniform  quality,  regard- 
less of  cost,  that  Pommery  Sec  occupies  the  ele- 
vated position  it  now  holds  among  connoisseurs, 
prominent  among  whom  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  recent  public  wine  sales  the  following  were 
the  prices  obtained  for  cases  containing  12  bottles  : 

Pommery  Sec 83  to  89  shillings 

Moet  &  Chandon 77  to  82  shillings 

Veuve  Clicquot 77  to  82  shillings 

G.  H.  Mumm 72  to  77  shillings 

Tourists  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  also  observe 
the  higher  price  which  Pommery  invariably  com- 
mands at  the  better  hotels  and  resorts. 


Ladd  Piano  Recital. 

Miss  Pearl  Ladd.  a  twelve -year- old  pianist,  gave 
her  first  public  recital  last  Wednesday  evening  with 
marked  success.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Sonata  No.  7,  Mozart ;  impromptu  No.  2,  op.  90,  Schu- 
bert ;  fantasia  No.  1,  op.  16,  Mendelssohn  ;  rondo  capri- 
cioso,  Mendelssohn  ;  polacca  brilliante,  Weber  ;  (a)  waltz 
No.  2.  op.  34,  (b)  polonaise,  op.  40,  No.  x,  fc)  waltz  No. 
6,  Chopin  ;  two  Hungarian  dances,  Nos.  7  and  8, 
Brahms  ;  "  Rigoletto  "  fantasia,  Liszt. 


The  Loring  Club  will  complete  their  nineteenth 
year  of  active  musical  work  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  May  4th,  when  they  will  give  the  fourth 
concert  of  the  present  season  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall.  Among  the  numbers  on  the  programme  is 
I  Dudley  Buck's  "Chorus  of  Spirits  and  Hours," 
j  for  tenor  solo  and  male  voice  chorus,  with  accom- 
1  paniment  by  a  quintet  of  strings,  flute,  piano,  and 


—  DO   NOT    MISS   THIS    RARE  CHANCE   TO    PRO- 

cure  strictly  first-class  goods  at  less  than  cost.  Mr. 
A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter  Street,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  known  jewelers,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  retail  business,  and  offers  his  magnificent  stock 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  set  in 
the  latest  designs,  as  well  as  plain  and  complicated 
watches,  sterling  silverware,  novelties,  etc.,  at  less 
than  cost. 


—  Stationery,  with  monogram,  illumin- 
ated  by  hand  in  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  art 
stationers  and  engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


BLOOD 

DISEASES. 

The  Iron  Spring  at  Byron  is  known 
as  a  cure  for  many  and  various  blood 
diseases.  For  years  invalids  have 
used  this  water  as  a  cure  for  malarial 
troubles.  Its  action  is  tonic,  diuretic, 
antacid,  and  laxative,  and  is  used  with 
success  in  all  diseases  tending  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  red-blood  cor- 
puscles and  their  manufacturing  or- 
gans. The  secret  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  spring  lies  in  the  kind  of  iron 
it  contains — peroxide. 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

Contra   Coeta   Co.,  Cal. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  ------ 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


TN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  STATE 
■*-  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  Connty  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
EOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
0/  name. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Snperior  Court  aforesaid. 

The  petition  of  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum,  a  cor- 
poration, respectfully  shows : 

That  your  petitioner  was  formed  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of  August. 
1S01 ;  that  its  articles  of  Incorporation  were  originally 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco ;  and  that  your  petitioner  owns 
real  and  personal  property  situated  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

That  the  present  name  of  your  petitioner  is  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Lebenbaum ;  that  the  name  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  your  petitioner  and  for  which  its  present  name 
is  proposed  to  be  changed  is  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.  ; 
that  the  reason  for  such  change  of  name  is  that  L. 
Lebenbaum,  one  of  the  persons  by  whom  your  petitioner 
was  formed,  and  whose  name  formed  a  part  of  the  name 
of  your  petitioner,  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  capital  stock  or  business  of  your  petitioner  ;  and  that 
your  petitioner  desires  to  cease  the  use  of  the  name  of 
said  Lebenbaum  in  the  further  conduct  of  its  business. 

That  the  number  of  directors  or  trustees  of  your  peti- 
tioner is  seven,  and  that  this  petition  is  signed  by  a 
majority  of  said  directors  or  trustees. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  that,  after  notice 
given  as  required  by  law,  an  order  be  made  changing  the 
name  of  your  petitioner  to  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  and 
that  such  other  and  further  order  be  made  as  is  meet  in 
the  premises. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM, 
By  Jacob  Goloberg,  President. 
Henry  A.  Bowen,  Secretary, 
Jacob  Goldberg, 
Henry  A.  Bowen, 
Hugo  D.  Keil, 
Geo.  W.  Whitney, 
W.  S.  Goodkellow,  Directors. 

Attorney  for  petitioner. 


ORDER. 

IN  THE    SUPERIOR   COURT   OF   THE   STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN  fi:  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
of  name. 

Upon  reading  and  filing  the  petition  and  application  of 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum  in  this  cause,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  same  be  heard  before  this  Court  in  the 
court -room_  of  Department  No.  10  thereof,  in  the  New 
City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  June,  1806,  at  the  hoar  of  10 
a.  m„  and  that  a  copy  of  said  petition  be  published  for 
four  successive  weeks  in  The  Argonaut,  a  newspaper 
published  and  printed  in  the  said  City  and  CouDty  of  San 
Francisco. 

Dated,  April  27,  1806. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK,  Judge. 


"Drink 

There  is  health  and  long  life  for  your 
children  in 

Glfirardelli's  (Jocoa 

Let  them  drink  it  daily  and  abstain  from 

stimulating  drinks  that  are  a  wear  and 

tear  to  their  delicate  nerves,  that  disturb 

their  sleep  and  prematurely  impair  the 

elasticity  of  muscles  and  tissues.    And  it 

has  such  a  fine  flavor!   and  its  so  good 

when  properly  made  and  sweetened.     A 

drink  for  old  and  young.    Do  not 

take  a  substitute  for  what  you 

>    know  is  the  best. 

Qhirardelli's  or  None! 
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May  +,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


New  lork. 
Boston, 
Chicago, 
Kansas  City. 
San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Canada, 
London,  England. 


SPRING  1896 


NEW  FABRICS 
IN  UPHOLSTERY 

For  Spring  and  Summer  Furnishings 

English  and  French  Cretonnes  and  Dimities, 

Double- Faced  Silks, 

Venetian  Stripes. 

Siik  and  Renaissance  Tapestries. 


LACE   CURTAINS 

A   Large  and   Varied   Assortment   of  all  the  Latest 
Styles  from  the  Factories  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND, 

SAXONY,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
NOVELTY  LACE.  ...57.50  per  Pair. 

ARABIAN S10.50,  $14.00,  S1700  Per  pair- 

RENAISSANCE S18.50,  $21.00  per  Pair. 

EGYPTIAN $7.50,  $9.00,  $12.00  per  Pair. 

EMBROIDERED . . .  .  $27.50  per  Pair. 

LOUIS  XIV $15.00.  $18.50,  S32.00  per  Pair. 


PORTIERES 

GOBELIN  PANELS SS-oo,  $10.00,  $12.50. 

FROU-FROU  SILK $27.50. 

LEATHER  APPL1QUED $35.00,  $48.00. 


4  Superior  Line  of  Genuine  Imported 
Bagdads  and  Kis  Kilems. 

W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 

641, 643, 645, 647  Market  Street, 

SA>f  FRANCISCO. 


STR.021YKrSKI 

LEADING       LADIES'       HAIK        DKE8SEK 

REMOVED    TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies*  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


T  J&:  e- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-OF  THE- 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place   in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froni  Market  St. 


Jtye  Colonial, 

THE    SELECT    FAMILY  [HOTEL 

OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MRS.    S.    B.    JOHNSON, 

S.  E.  COR.  PINE  AND  JONES. 


SOZODONT 

a  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  nothighly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  >n 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


ITO,  SOTOMI  I  COMPANY, 
JAPANESE    RUGS 

Art    Pottery   and   Curios 

A    SPECIALTY. 

116  SUTTER  STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  Leland  Stanford  left  for  Washington,  D.  C,  last 
Wednesday  evening  in  her  private  car. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  have  arrived  here  from 
Phoenix,  A.  T.,  where  they  have  been  passiag  the  winter, 
and  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  at  Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutcheon  will  soon  leave 
for  Paris,  where  they  will  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Schmieden. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  sailed  from  New  York 
last  Saturday  for  Liverpool. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Miss  Mabel  Estee,  and  Miss  Anna 
Wainwright  will  attend  the  rose  carnival  at  Santa  Rosa 
next  week. 

Miss  Bertha  Dolbeer  is  making  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Southern  California. 

Mr.  Hugo  Toland  is  here  from  New  York  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  is  re- 
siding at  iooi  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston  sailed  from  here  last  Tuesday  on 
the  steamer  Australia  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  returned  from  their  Eastern 
trip  Last  Sunday. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams  have  gone  East,  and 
will  be  away  about  six  months. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  of  Oakland,  will  soon  leave  to 
pass  the  summer  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth 
sailed  from  New  York  last  Thursday  on  th«  steamer 
Teutonic  for  Europe. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  was  in  Chicago  last  Tuesday,  en 
route  home  from  Europe. 

Mr,  H.  E.  Huntington  returned  last  Tuesday  from  a 
prolonged  visit  to  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

The  following  San  Franciscans  attended  the  Los  An- 
geles La  Fiesta  ball  and  celebration :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Prentiss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A. 
Wigmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Miss  Fannie 
Danforth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  D.  O'Kane,  Mr.  Will- 
iam B.  Wilshire,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jaynes,  Hon.  W. 
W.  Foote,  and  Judge  Henshaw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  leave  for  the  East 
early  next  week,  to  be  gone  for  about  sixty  days,  and 
will  then  return  to  their  San  Rafael  home  for  the  summer 
season.  Mrs.  Henry  Glass  and  son  arrived  this  week 
from  the  East,  and  will  occupy  Mr.  Johnson's  residence 
in  San  Rafael  during  his  absence.  Captain  Henry  Glass 
remains  East  in  command  of  the  battleship  Texas,  and 
has  just  been  offered  the  presidency  of  the  War  College 
at  Newport.  It  is  doubtful  if  Captain  Glass  will  accept 
the  appointment,  as  he  is  desirous  of  returning  to  this 
coast. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Audenreid,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Stern,  and  Mr.  Philip  Earth,  of  this  city,  sailed  last 
Saturday  from  New  York  for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  William  H.  McKittrick  is  at  the  Holland.House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Kautfman,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Isabel  Wolf,  leave  this  evening  to  make  a  tour  of 
Europe. 

Mrs,  A.  H.  Vail  and  her  two  children  sailed  for  Sydney 
last  Thursday  on  the  Mariposa.. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  came  up  from  the 
Los  Angeles  fiesta  last  Tuesday  and  went  to  Oroville, 
where  their  daughter,  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin,  has  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Bredou  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  re- 
turned to  the  city  on  Thursday,  and  went  to  Golden  Gale 
Cottage  at  Santa  Cruz  on  Friday.  They  will  pass  the 
entire  summer  there. 


Army  and  Navy  News, 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Brigadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
ordered  Batteries  B  and  M,  now  stationed  at  Fort  Canby, 
to  the  Presidio  and  Alcatraz.  Battery  H  will  go  to  Fort 
Canby.  Battery  E  will  go  from  Alcatraz  to  Fort  Mason. 
Battery  C  will  go  from  Alcatraz  to  the  Presidio,  Battery 
I  will  go  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Presidio.  Captain  A. 
W.  Vogdes,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  placed  in 
command  of  Fort  Mason. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  W.  Crocker,  U.  S.  N,,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  grade  of  commander. 

Senator  George  C.  Perkins  recently  introduced  a  bill  in 
Congress  directing  that  the  name  of  Colonel  G.  H. 
Mendell,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  be  placed  on  the  re- 
tired list  as  brigadier-general.  A  long  preamble  to  the 
bill  recites  Colonel  Mendell's  long  and  excellent  service 
for  the  government,  and  recites  the  fact  that  he  was 
passed  over  at  the  time  the  Last  promotions  were  made, 
although  he  was  at  that  time  within  five  months  of  the 
retiring  age. 

Miss  Ida  Irwin,  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  J.  B.  D. 
Irwin,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  was  married  recently  in  Chicago 
to  Mr.  David  L.  Barnes.  They  have  gone  to  Europe,  and 
will  reside  in  Chicago  when  they  return. 

Chief-Engineer  George  F.  Kutz,  U.  S.  N.,  has  reached 
the  age  of  retirement,  and  will  soon  be  detached  from 
active  service.     He  will  reside  in  Alameda. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  continue  ou  temporary  duty  at 
the  Presidio. 

A  dancing-party  was  given  at  Fort  Mason  Last  Monday 
evening  which  was  attended  by  many  of  the  officers 
and  ladies  at  the  posts  around  the  harbor.  Mrs.  Albert 
C.  Blunt  and  Mrs.  Gillette  had  charge  of  the  affair. 


Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  president  of  the  Bohemian 
Club,  was  called  East  suddenly  last  week,  owing  to 
the  death,  from  pneumonia,  of  his  brother-in-law, 
Andrew  Wesley  Kent,  of  New  York  city.  Mr. 
Piatt's  sister,  Mrs.  Nina  Kent,  is  well  known  in 
this  city.  They  both  have  the  sympathy  of  a  host 
of  friends  here  in  this  their  hour  of  bereavement. 
Mr.  Kent  was  but  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  attorn  eys-at- law 
of  New  York.  In  1881  he  incorporated  the  Chi- 
cago and  Atlantic  Railway  Company,  and  was  one 
of  its  directors.  He  held  the  same  position  in  the 
Chicago  and  Erie  Railroad  Company  which  suc- 
ceeded it.  He  incorporated  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Cable  Company  in  1886,  and  was  a  director  in  the 
company  for  several  years.  He  leaves  a  son,  Piatt 
Kent. 

—  Cameras— '96  models,  from  $5  00  to  $20.00. 
Instruction  free.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market  St. 


Horace  Fletcher's  Visit. 

Horace  Fletcher,  of  New  Orleans,  is  passing  a 
brief  period  in  San  Francisco  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt.  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
formerly  a  well-known  resident  of  San  Francisco. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  successful  presidents  of 
the  Olympic  Club,  and  was  also  a  leading  member 
of  the  Bohemian  Club.  At  one  time  Mr.  Fletcher 
conceived  the  idea  of  starting  a  chain  of  vast  em- 
poriums for  the  handling  of  Japanese  art  goods, 
one  to  be  in  Yokohama,  one  in  San  Francisco,  one 
in  New  York,  one  in  London,  and  others  in  the 
great  cities  of  the  world.  The  one  here  was  called 
the  "  Ichi  Ban,"  and  many  San  Franciscans  re- 
member with  regret  the  closing  of  that  establish- 
ment. It  was  a  beautiful  place,  filled  with  beautiful 
works  of  art.  Mr.  Fletcher  left  here  some  ten  years 
ago,  having  acquired  by  inheritance  iuterests  in 
Louisiana,  and  has  since  made  his  home  in  New 
Orleans.   There  he  has  become  a  prominent  citizen. 

Old  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  remember 
well  his  enthusiasm  in  the  affairs  of  that  club,  and 
particularly  in  the  "  Midsummer  Jinks  "  in  the  red- 
wood groves.  In  fact,  he  was  once  director  of  an 
athletic  entertainment  at  the  "  Low  Jinks."  A 
regular  circus-tent  was  pitched,  and  those  of  the 
Bohemian  Club  who  were  athletes  gave  an  enter- 
tainment which  was  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit. 
Fletcher  himself  was  then  an  athlete  of  no  mean 
renown,  although  with  years  he  has  taken  on 
weight.  Among  the  legends  of  the  club,  there 
is  handed  down  the  history  of  the  Grasco- Roman 
wrestling  match  which  took  place  there  in  the  red- 
woods between  him  and  Barbour  Lathrop,  a  well- 
known  newspaper  writer,  who,  by  reason  of  his 
volubility,  was  humorously  dubbed  "  the  man  with 
the  iron  jaw."  The  match  was  a  hotly  contested 
one,  but  Fletcher  was  victorious.  Since  then, 
Lathrop,  too,  has  left  San  Francisco,  having  also 
by  inheritance  acquired  a  fortune,  and  has  since 
devoted  his  time  to  travel. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  been  cordially  welcomed  on 
every  hand  in  San  Francisco.  Although  he  is  in 
business  in  Louisiana,  having  large  interests  there, 
he  has  not  lost  his  old  love  for  art  and  letters.  He 
recently  published  a  book,  called  "  Menti culture," 
which  is  a  philosophical  work  on  the  power  of  the 
human  mind  to  repress  the  evil  passions.  A  work 
of  such  a  description  could  scarcely  be  looked 
upon  as  being  popular,  but,  none  the  less,  we  note 
with  interest  that,  according  to  the  reports  of  the 
Bookman,  it  is  selling  in  the  Eastern  cities  with 
the  leading  books.  Among  the  "favorite  sellers" 
at  present  are  such  books  as  "  Beside  the  Bonny 
Brier  Bush,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett  ;  "The  Chronicles 
of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle  ;  and 
"  Menticulture,"  by  Horace  Fletcher.  It  must  be 
gratifying  for  its  author  to  reflect  that  a  philo- 
sophical work  should  sell  as  well  as  popular  novels. 


The  Art  Association. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  which  is  now  being  held  at  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  is  attracting  a  much 
larger  attendance  than  has  been  the  case  in  years 
past.  This  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
exhibit  is  of  a  most  interesting  character,  and  con- 
tains many  meritorious  paintings.  The  concerts 
on  Thursday  evenings,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  and  the  organ  recitals  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  also  serve  to  attract  many  visitors. 
Many  of  the  pictures  are  for  sale,  and  no  commis- 
sions are  exacted. 

The  concert  on  Thursday  evening  was  well 
attended.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Organ,  "Hallelujah  Chorus,"  Handel.  Mr.  Otto 
Fleissner;  song,  "On  Wings  of  Song,"  Mendelssohn, 
Miss  Gerda  Wismer ;  violin  solo,  "Vision  de  Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  Gounod  (with  organ),  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  aria 
"  Semiramide,"  Rossini,  Miss  Henriette  Grothwell ; 
organ,  "Allegretto  Pastorale,"  Gambini,  Mr.  Otto 
Fleissner;  song,  "Solvej,"  Grieg,  Miss  Gerda  Wismer; 
violin  solo,  "  Album  Leaf"  (op.  40,  No.  2),  Vieuxtemps, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  duet,  "  Lakme,"  Delibes,  Miss 
Wismer  and  M  Iss  Grothwell ;  organ,  grand  march, 
"Triomphe,"  Hime.  Mr.  Otto  Fleissner. 


Now  that  pleasant  weather  seems  to  have  set  in, 
is  the  time  to  take  a  Sunday  run  out  of  town.  The 
country  is  looking  its  prettiest,  and  such  an  outing 
gives  one  fresh  air  and  pleasure  to  last  through  the 
week.  One  of  the  pleasantest  of  excursions  is  that 
to  El  Campo.  It  includes  a  ride  on  the  bay  and 
several  hours  in  the  country,  and  every  provision  is 
made  for  the  excursionist's  comfort. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carraany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


Y  LORA'S 

^;  Bower/ 


^MATCHLtSS 

-  MURRAY  &ll^NMAN*S 
FLORIDA  WATER..-  i% 

FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF.TOILETAND  BATH. 


COPPER-PLATE 

EXGRAVIXG 


100    CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-229  Post  St. 


Ou  the  first  of  May  the 
Argonaut  removed  from  the 
old  offices  which  it  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years 
—  ever  since  1881— to  new 
quarters,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  our  former  loca- 
tion. There  we  have  taken 
the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  "  California  Build- 
ing," erected  by  the  Mac- 
donough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building, 
with  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  The 
floor  which  we  occupy  con- 
tains some  16  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Editorial  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Offices 
of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

CEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  8cS"! 

IX   ALL  ITS  BKAXCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office.  30 ~  3Iontgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F, 


"When  you  go  to  the  3Iountaiu  or  Seashore,  the  liurglar  remalus  in  toivu  ! 

The  New  England  Burglary  Insurance  Go. 

OP    33  O  S  T  O  H^  , 

Will   make  good  any  LOSS  l»y   Burglary  of  Household  or  Personal   Effects,  and  DAMAGK 
to  property  resulting  directly  iroin  a  felonious  entry  during  occupancy  or  absence. 

The  company  not  only  indemnities  for  LOSS  and  DAMAGE,  but  its  methodical,  untiring  pursuit  of  burglats* 
rendering  capture  almost  certain,  tends  to  keep  those  criminals  away  from  insured  premises,  through  fear  of  conse- 
quences, thus  exempting  the  ho»t(  from  molestation  and  the  fmtm  from  consequent  physical  danger. 

Arrests  for  burglary  in  San  Francisco  for  the  pxst  five  years  as  compared  with  the  number  of  fire  alarms  for  the 
same  period  :  burc.lary  arrests.  fire  alarms. 

1891 333  4*4 

1892 : 4*3  374 

1893 376  49? 

1894 43»  47* 

189s 420  445 

Bates  and  any  additional  iuformatlou  that  may  be  desired  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 

OKELL,  DONNELL  &  CO.,  General  Agents  Pacific  Coast, 

411  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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May  4,  1896. 
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Rose  Carnivals 

—  jlhh  a  — 

Venetian  Water 
Carnival 

Will  swell  the  great  tide 
of  merrymaking  to  sweep 
over  the  State  this  season. 

SANTA  ROSA  CARNIVAL 

is  programmed  lor  April 
30,  May    1  and  2. 

The  charming  City  of 
Roses  is  very  much  at 
home  with  this  favored 
flower,  and  her  pride  in 
its  exhibition  is  surpassed 
only  by  her  amazing  wealth 
of  roses. 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY'S 
ROSE  CARNIVAL 

is  to  be  held  at  Redwood 

City  April  30,  May 

1  and  2,  and  it  will  then 
I  be  abundantly  proven  that 
I  San  Mateo  knows  consid- 
erable about  roses. 

A  CARNIVAL  OF  ROSES 

is  to  take  place  in  San 
Jose,  May  6  to  9,  in- 
clusive. The  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  the  beautiful 
Garden  City  for  anything 
that  is  made  of  roses  or 
flowers  is  ample  assurance 
of  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. 

SANTA  CRUZ  VENETIAN 
WATER  CARNIVAL 

is  announced  for  June 
17  to  20,  inclusive.  The 
mere  mention  of  the  name 
brings  vivid  recollections  of 
last  season's  brilliant  event, 
which,  it  is  said,  is  to  be 
completely  eclipsed  this 
year.  The  many  thousands 
who  witnessed  it  will  won- 
der how  that  is  possible. 

REDUCED   RATES 

will  be  made  by  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Company  for 
all  these  brilliant  events. 
Arrange  your  vacation  pro- 
gramme accordingly  and 
call  on  the  Agents  for  par- 
ticulars. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


ALL 
Cyclists 

do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles— thev 
cost  $100. 
J  booV  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORMULLY  S:  JEFFERV  MPG  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York- 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tamoj-,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton   Streets,    San  Francisco. 


The  heiress — "You  are  wrong  when  you  say  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  value  of  money.  The  fellow 
has  proposed  to  me  twice." — Life. 

The  hostess— "  I  suppose  there  is  no  use  of  ask- 
ing you  to  stay  to  dinner  ?  "  The  caller—"  Not  in 
that  v>3.y."—Clfzeland  Plain  Dealer. 

A  difficult  case  :  Marie—"  Have  you  given  him 
any  opportunities  to  propose?"  Helen — "Yes; 
but  1  couldn't  tell  him  they  were  opportunities."— 
Puck. 

The  landlady—  "  That  kontgen  discovery  is  a 
wonderful  thing."  New  boarder  (glancing  at  the 
chicken)—"  Yes,  madam,  but  it  isn't  aUvays  neces- 
sary."— Life. 

Miss  Sweetly—"  How  did  you  know  1  was  going 
to  wear  my  hair  curled  this  evening  ?  "  Mr.  Plain- 
man — "  I  saw  it  in  the  papers  this  morning." 
— Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Miss  Swift  is  learning  to  ride  a  wheel,  she  tells 
me."  "  But  site  rode  one  last  year.  Why  does 
she  have  to  learn  again?"  "Another  fellow  is 
teaching  her." — Life. 

Teacher— "  What  is  taxidermy?"  Johnnie— "  I 
guess  I  know,  teacher."  Teacher—"  Well,  John- 
nie." Johnnie — "It's  putting  down  carpets." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Lucy — "  Mamma,  may  I  go  over  there  to  the 
bridge?"  Mamma — "Why  do  you  want  to  go 
over  there,  dear?"  Lucy — "Oh,  I  just  want  to 
gargle  my  feel  in  the  brook." — Truth. 

"Old  chap,  I've  been  duck-shooting,  don't  you 
know."  "  Duck-shooting  ?  Why,  you  don't  know 
a  tame  duck  from  a  wild  one."  "Oh,  yes,  I  do— 
the  wild  ones  got  away." — Chicago  Record. 

Gibson  girl — "  Why  are  so  few  of  your  members 
of  the  nobility  present  ?  I  came  over  expressly  to 
meet  them."  Du  Maurier  girl — "  Why,  most  of 
them  are  in  the  L'nited  States  on  business." — Life. 

Fair  patient—"  You  are  the  only  physician  of 
all  I've  consulted  who  hasn't  advised  me  to  go  to 
Europe."  Doctor — "  They  can  afford  it.  They've 
got  more  patients  than  I  have." — Fliegende  Blat- 
ter. 

De  Safety — "  I  once  held  thirteen  trumps  in  whist, 
and  took  only  one  trick."  Softleigh — "  Nonsense." 
De  Safety — "No,  fact  ;  my  partner  led  an  ace,  1 
trumped  it,  and  they  threw  me  out  of  the  window." 
Judge. 

Cobble — "  That  Miss  Slimson  is  a  very  sensitive 
girl.  She  didn't  like  it  because  1  called  on  her  last 
night  without  being  shaved."  Stone — "  What  did 
she  say?"  Cobble  —  "She  said  she  felt  it  very 
much." — Life. 

Judge — "  Last  time  you  were  here  you  promised 
solemnly  never  to  steal  again."  Burglar — "And 
I  fully  intended  to  keep  my  word,  your  honor,  but 
this  was  such  a  difficult  case  that  they  had  to  call  in 
an  expert." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  Have  a  good  time  vacation,  Bob?"  "Great. 
Met  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world."  "Why,  1 
didn't  know  you  went  to  WiLkesbarre."  "Didn't. 
What's  Wilkesbarre  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  "  That's 
where  the  sweetest  girl  in  the  world  lives." — Bazar. 

"  I  made  these  biscuits  myself,  Billiger,"  said 
Mrs.  McSwat,  with  honest  pride.  "  They  look 
very  nice,  Lobelia,"  replied  Mr.  McSwat,  picking 
one  of  them  up  and  making  an  effort  to  split  it  ; 
"  and  they  are  still  hot.  How  long  ago  did  you — 
ah — cast  them  ?  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Walker — "  Er — when  you  run  into  a  man,  the 
rider  is  as  likely  to  get  the  worst  of  it  as  the  pedes- 
trian, isn't  he  ?  "  Wheeler — "  You  bet  he  is  I  The 
last  fellow  I  ran  into  only  lost  a  front  tooth,  while  I 
had  four  spokes  broken  and  my  sprocket  wrenched 
all  out  of  true  !  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"See  that  old  guy  across  the  road?"  said 
Wheeler  to  Scorcher  ;  "  the  meanest  man  in  town." 
"What  did  he  did?"  asked  Scorcher,  with  much 
wit.  "He's  got  his  clothes  lined  with  tacks- 
points  sticking  out,  you  know.  Isn't  a  man  in  town 
dares  to  run  over  him." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  For  some  reason,  I  just  dote  on  rainy  days," 
said  the  young  woman  whose  specialties  are  large 
dreamy  eyes  and  sentiment.  "  Well,"  said  the 
short  young  lady  with  the  raven  hair  and  sharp 
nose,  "  if  I  didn't  have  any  spring  clothes,  I  think 
I  would  feel  that  way  myself." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Fire-chief  (shouting)—  "Climb  that  ladder  to  the 
fifth  story — crawl  along  the  cornice  to  the  third 
window — drop  down  two  stories  and  catch  that 
wooden  sign — swing  yourself  along  that  to  the  next 
window — break  in  the  glass  and  rescue  the  occu- 
pants—hurry up! — what  are  you  waiting  for?" 
Charley  Brown  (lately  appointed)— "  I'm  waiting 
for  pen  and  ink,  sir  ;  I  want  to  hand  in  my  resigna- 
tion."— Harper's  Weekly. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syr  ap"  for  your  children  while  teething. 
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Tall,  Fat,  Stout 

And  lean  men  and  women  wear 
Goodyear  Welt  Shoes,  because 
they're  better  than  hand-sewed 
shoes  and  cost  less.  "  Foot 
Comfort  "  tells  you  all  about 

Goodyear    Welt    Shoes. 

<; 'y«tr  Writs  ur,-  leather  show,  not  rubber.  _<I 

GOODYEAR    SHOE    MACH'Y   CO..  BOSTON. 
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ciscu  and  invite  their  inspection 
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RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mrs.  Serenah  Creug,  of  No.  1728  McGee 
St.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  date  of 
June  19,  1895,  states  :    "  I  have  been  ill 
with  dyspepsia  and  indigestion  for  about 
seven  years  without  permanent  relief 
until  I  finally  tried  Ripans  Tabules. 
After  using  a  box  of  them  1  can  eat 
anything  without  any  unpleasant  effect 
and  am  gaining  strength  and  think  I  am 
permanently  cured,  and  think  it  my  duty 
to  give  this  testimony,  hoping  that  some 
one  suffering  from  the  same  cause  may 
be  benefited  by  using  them." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Lay  It   Down. 


and  there  -will  be  no  danger  of  ttie  corks 
drying  and  t/ie  Ale  losing  its  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  "  Stand  it  up  to 
Settle";  we  "settle"  it.  There  is  no 
sediment  in  the  bottles. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Brewers  and  Bottlers  of  the  Celebrated 

EVANS'  ALE 

Hud-. .11,  New  York.   Fonnded  1786. 
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is 
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before 

Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 

«fc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

B22   MARKET  STREET  (  L  j.«THlra). 

Kicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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J  ROCHE'S  HERBAL 

♦  EMBROCATION 

♦  The  celebrated  and  effectual  Eng-' 

♦  lish  cure,  without  internal  medi-  \ 
I  cine.     W.  EDWARD  &  SON,) 

♦  Props., London,Eng.  Wholesale,  j 
t  £.FOUGERA&CO.,NewYork( 
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During  all  the  telegraphic  clamor  about  McKinley  and  the 
A  Timely  American    Protective   Association,  the    San 

Warning  to  Francisco  daily  papers  editorially  have  been 

the  A.  p.  a.  dumb.  In  their  telegraphic  columns  there 
have  been  columns  concerning  the  opposition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Protective  Association  to  McKinley,  but  apparently  the 
able  editors  who  direct  these  organs  are  unaware  of  what 
is  in  their  telegraphic  columns.  But  it  is  only  seemingly 
that  they  are  unaware.  Their  silence  is  due  to  fear.  They 
do  not  dare  even  to  comment  upon  this  opposition  to  Mc- 
Kinley for  fear  of  getting  into  trouble  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Some  of  them  had  their  fingers  burned 
by  meddling  in  the  local  controversy  between  the  American 
Protective  Association  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  some 
months  ago.     Some  of  them  have  not  yet  recovered  from 


those  burns.  Hence  they  are  very  careful  to  say  nothing 
at  the  present  juncture.  They  talk  glibly  about  the  troubles 
in  the  Transvaal.  They  write  fluently  about  aiding  the  op- 
pressed Cubans.  They  declaim  eloquently  on  taking  up 
arms  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Venezuelan  frontier. 
But  concerning  the  opposition  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  to  McKinley,  the  San  Francisco  dailies  say  not 
a  word. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  so  dumb.  The  Argonaut  has  al- 
ready spoken  on  the  subject,  and  in  no  uncertain  tones. 
The  stand  of  this  paper  concerning  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  well  known.  It  is  also  well  known  that  it  is  by 
no  means  hostile  to  the  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion. But,  as  we  have  already  stated  in  these  columns,  we 
will  not  uphold  the  American  Protective  Association  or  any 
other  organization  when  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  wrong, 
and  we  believe  it  to  be  in  the  wrong  in  this  McKinley 
matter. 

When  the  rumor  first  came  that  the  American  Protective 
Association  had  declared  war  on  McKinley,  the  Argonaut 
suspended  judgment.  We  waited  until  something  more  au- 
thoritative than  mere  newspaper  rumor  could  be  found  to 
pass  comment  upon.  At  last  it  came  in  the  shape  of  a  doc- 
ument from  the  advisory  council  of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the 
American  Protective  Association.  From  this  we  learned 
that  the  charges  against  McKinley  were  that  he  had  failed 
to  appoint  certain  members  of  the  Ohio  American  Protective 
Association  to  office,  and  that  Mark  Hanna,  his  friend  and 
campaign  manager,  had  failed  to  see  a  committee  who 
called  upon  him  in  Washington.  This  was  the  head  and 
front  of  McKinley's  offending.  It  seems  incredible,  but 
these  frivolous  accusations  constitute  the  gist  of  the  indict- 
ment against  McKinley.  Charges  so  trivial  as  these  could 
not  but  fall  to  the  ground  by  their  own  weight.  They  left 
his  record  for  patriotism  and  Americanism  utterly  unstained. 
So  the  Argonaut  stated,  and  so  the  Argonaut  believed  and 
still  believes. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  find  ii.i.  the  interior  press — which 
has  been  left  in  the  dark  by  the  daily  papers  of  San  Fran- 
cisco— has  widely  reproduced  the  plain  statement  of  the 
Argonaut  concerning  the  opposition  of  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  its  further  statement  concerning  the 
unimpeachable  American  record  of  William  McKinley. 
Among  the  various  papers  that  have  reproduced  the  Argo- 
naut article,  we  note  the  Eureka  Times,  which  says  :  "  The 
Times  has  been  uninformed  as  to  the  reason  the  American 
Protective  Association  is  bitterly  opposing  the  candidacy  of 
McKinley  for  the  Presidency.  The  last  issue  of  the  San 
Francisco  Argonaut  furnishes  the  desired  information.  As 
the  Argonaut  has  been  for  years  past  and  is  still  opposed 
to  Roman  Catholicism,  and  has  an  unchallenged  reputation 
for  veracity,  its  statements  in  the  case  will  have  great  weight 
with  persons  of  intelligence  and  fairness."  Following  this, 
the  Times  reproduces  almost  the  entire  article.  Another 
paper  which  has  had  to  depend  upon  the  Argonaut  for  the 
truth  about  McKinley  is  the  Areata  Union,  which  says  :  "  The 
Argonaut,  one  of  the  most  pronounced  anti-Catholic  papers 
in  California,  has  this  to  say  about  McKinley,"  following 
which  the  Union  copies  the  Argonaut's  American  record  of 
McKinley,  closing  with  our  words  :  "  If  McKinley  is  not  a 
good  enough  American  for  the  members  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  of  Ohio,  we  think  he  is  a  good 
enough  American  for  the  rest  of  the  order  throughout  the 
Union."  By  implication,  the  Union  shows  that  the  Argo- 
naut's anti-Catholicism  would  impel  it  to  oppose  McKinley 
if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  accusations  made  concerning 
him — which  is  correct.  Another  Pacific  Coast  paper,  the 
Rohnerville  Herald,  also  copies  the  Argonaut's  statement 
of  McKinley's  record,  prefaced  by  the  remark  :  "  We  take 
the  following  from  the  Argonaut,  one  of  the  most  reliable 
papers  in  the  United  States,"  following  which  comes  again 
the  Argonaut's  article,  closing  with  the  same  paragraph  as 
in  the  extract  just  quoted.  The  Eureka  Standard  also  con- 
denses the  Argonaut's  statement  of  McKinley's  American 
record,  and  tells  its  readers  that  "  the  Argonaut  vouches  lor 
the  anti-Catholic    history    of    McKinley  and    his   ancestry, 


I  which,  it  tells  us,  were  of  the  strictest  sect  of  the  Methodist 
Church."    Another  paper  which  depends  upon  the  Argoyiaul 

i  for  the  truth  about  McKinley  is  the  San   Diego  Tribune, 

j  which  also  reproduces  our  editorial  in  part. 

As  we  said,  it  is  most  gratifying  to  see  our  interior  con- 
temporaries reproducing  the  Argonaut's  statement  of  facts 
in  this  McKinley  matter.  We  gave  in  that  statement  what 
we  believed  to  be  the  truth.  Had  we  not  believed  Mc- 
Kinley's skirts  to  be  clean,  we  would  not  have  printed  it. 
We  think  we  see  already  a  weakening  in  the  opposition  of 
the  American  Protective  Association  to  McKinley,  and  we 
hope  that  order  will  withdraw  from  the  stand  it  has  taken. 
This  is  the  first  time  the  order  has  figured  in  national 
politics.  It  is  a  turning  point  in  its  history.  If  it  opposes 
McKinley,  who  is  the  spontaneous  choice  of  the  entire 
people,  it  will  most  assuredly  meet  with  a  crushing  defeat. 
Further  than  that,  it  will  excite  disaffection  among  the 
members  of  its  own  order,  and  it  will  arouse  hostility  to 
the  order  in  the  minds  of  many  people  who  at  present  are 
its  friends.  Opposition  to  McKinley  based  on  such  trivial 
grounds  as  those  advanced  by  the  Ohio  members  of  the 
American  Protective  Association  will  inevitably  cause  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  which  will  help  him  with  the  people  at 
large.  Therefore  it  is  most  ill-advised  for  the  American 
Protective  Association  to  continue  its  opposition.  We  warn 
the  leaders  of  thaj:  order  that  if  they  continue  to  oppose 
McKinley  and  are  defeated  by  him,  as  they  will  most  in- 
fallibly be,  they  will  meet  their  Waterloo.  Let  them  be 
warned  in  time. 

The  fact    that    the    Baron     Hirsch    is    reported    to    have 
The  Profits  thoughtfully  softened  the  grief  of  the  Prince 

of  the  Prince       of  Wales  for  his  death  by  bequeathing  him 
Business.  gve  millions  of  dollars,  has  caught  the  atten- 

tion of  a  curious  world.      It  has  long  been  an  open  secret  in 
Europe   that  the  prince  was  deeply    in    the   barons  debt. 
Some  authorities  had  it  that  the  money  was  lost  to  the  mill- 
ionaire in  gambling  on   the  turf  and  at  cards  ;   some  that  it 
!  was  loaned  to  enable  Albert  Edward  to  pay  his  gambling 
■  debts  to  others.     There  was  great  intimacy  between  the  two, 
j  an  intimacy  which  grated  upon  the  sensibilities  of  the  nobility 
I  and  gentry,  for   in   England  there  is   a  peculiarly  strong  so- 
'■  cial  prejudice  against  the  Jews. 

But  his  royal  highness  preferred  the  baron's  friendship, 
and  access  to  the  baron's  purse,  to  countenancing  this  preju- 
dice, either  at  home  or  abroad.  He  stood  by  the  opulent 
Hirsch  in  a  manner  that  would  deserve  to  be  called  noble, 
;  could  we  be  sure  that  it  was  disinterested.  The  prince  even 
took  public  snubs  of  trip-hammer  severity  on  account  of  his 
immensely  rich  Hebrew  friend.  It  will  be  remembered, 
for  instance,  that  about  two  years  ago  Wales  was  invited  by 
Count  Tassilo  Festetics,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  of  ancient 
lineage,  enormous  wealth,  and  vast  estates.  ;o  visit  him  for 
the  shooting  on  his  famous  preserves.  It  is  the  custom  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  when  invited  anywhere,  either  to  send 
a  list  of  the  guests  whom  he  desires  to  meet,  or  to  revise 
the  list  which  the  host  is  required  to  submit  to  him.  He 
forwarded  to  the  count  a  roster  which  embraced  Baron 
Hirsch.  The  haughty  Hungarian  nobleman  returned  the 
roll  with  his  pencil  run  through  the  baron's  name.  It 
is  needless  to  record  that  the  royal  visit  was  not  made. 
Rumor  at  the  time  said  that  the  count's  objection  to  the 
baron  was  that  the  latter  happened  to  be  a  Jew,  and  the 
prince  was  criticised  for  attempting  to  take  his  friend  to  a 
bouse  where  he  knew  he  would  not  be  welcome,  and  so  ex- 
posed him  to  the  risk  of  the  mortification  involved  in  such 
a  rebuff.  It  was  even' intimated  that  Wales  was  so  heavily 
in  debt  to  Hirsch  that  he  could  not  help  himself. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  the  only  royal  personage 
whose  need  of  money  induces  intimacies  that  are  regarded 
by  their  people  as  injurious  to  their  dignity.  There  are 
monarchs  and  princes  in  Europe  who  quite  openly  court  the 
favor  of  pawnbrokers  and  money-lenders.  Indeed,  there  is 
a  class  of  men  known  to  these  necessitous  kings  and  princes 
as  "benefactors,"  who  bear  to  them  the  same  re!i!i 
"  angels  "  do  to  actressess  in  need  of  financial  t 
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is  affirmed  that  when  Sir  James  Mackenzie,  the  millionaire 
hatter,  died  some  seven  years  ago,  his  executors  suddenly 
called  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  repay  upward  of  a  million 
dollars  borrowed,  and  threatened  to  make  a  public  scandal 
if  the  disrespectful,  not  to  say  disloyal,  demand  were  not 
complied  with.  Baron  de  Hirsch  was  given  the  credit  of 
coining  to  the  rescue.  Another  hatter,  created  Duke  of 
Santona  by  King  Alfonso,  had  his  pocket  open  to  and 
well  picked  by  that  ruler.  Count  William  Douglas,  whose 
ancestors  came  to  Germany  during  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
was  Emperor  William's  "benefactor"  before  the  latter  came 
lu  the  throne,  and  has  been  repaid  in  smiles  and  honors. 
The  head  of  a  great  pawnbroking  house  in  Vienna  has  suf- 
fered at  the  hands  of  ex-King  Milan  of  Servia.  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium  for  years  bled  Sir  William  Mackinnon, 
a  millionaire  merchant,  who  was  dazed  by  the  honor  of  visits 
from  his  majesty,  who  frequently  ran  over  to  England  to 
ask  his  advice,  and  another  small  loan.  Colonel  North, 
the  late  "nitrate  king,"  succeeded  to  the  shoes  of  the 
late  Sir  Williatn.  The  colonel  dropped  his  It's  and  ran  to 
tiowered  dressing-gowns,  and  in  general  was  afflicted  with  the 
most  hopeless  sort  of  British  vulgarity,  but  King  Leopold 
consorted  with  him — and  borrowed  his  money. 

An  ex-diplomat,  writing  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  de- 
scribes a  scene  that  occurred  during  the  congress  of  German 
sovereigns  at  Frankfort  in  1S63.  All  the  rulers  present 
were  assembled  in  a  reserved  salon  engaged  in  animated 
conversation  and  the  absorption  of  refreshments.  Suddenly, 
with  one  exception,  they  rose  to  their  feet  and  advanced  to 
meet  a  small  and  insignificant-looking  man,  who  had  just 
entered  the  room.  They  showered  greetings  and  smiles 
upon  him.  It  was  Baron  Rothschild.  Prince  Adolph  of 
Hesse  was  the  one  royalty  who  did  not  rise.  "  I  don't  owe 
him  anything,"  he  explained. 

Times  have  changed.  The  good  old  days  are  gone  when 
kings,  and  princes,  and  nobles  desiring  a  loan  from  a  rich 
Jew  or  other  subject  demanded  it  as  a  right,  and  on  signs 
of  hesitation  extracted  his  tooth  or  his  toe-nails  as  well  as 
the  money.  The  borrowings  of  this  paled  and  diminished 
era  are  part  of  a  story  that  has  yet  to  be  finished.  Royalty 
can  not  survive  this  dependence  on  the  purses  of  common- 
ers. Huxley  went  deep  when  he  wrote  that  the  danger  to 
the  throne  in  Britain  lies  in  "the  constantly  increasing 
tendency  of  monarchy  to  become  slightly  absurd,  from  the 
ever-widening  discrepancy  between  modern  political  ideas 
and  the  theory  of  kingship.  As  Hume  observed,  even  in 
his  time,  people  had  left  off  making  believe  that  a  king  was 
a  different  species  of  man  from  other  men  ;  and  since  his 
day,  more  and  more,  such  make-believes  have  become  im- 
possible." As  for  the  "  benefactors,"  the  poor  toad-eating 
victims  of  royal  rapacity,  they  are  entitled  only  to  that 
doubtful  sort  of  pity  which  is  the  due  of  all  snobs,  to 
whose  vanity  the  "  patronage  of  the  gTeat "  is  as  strong 
drink  to  more  masculine  brains.  And  as  for  dignity,  a 
king  or  prince  diligently  "working"  a  benefactor  shows 
no  more  of  it  than  does  a  gambler  working  a  "  sucker  "  at 
a  country  fair. 

The  platform  which  has  just  been  passed  by  the  Republican 
The  California  Convention  of  California  is  one  which  will 
Republicans'  meet  with  the  approval  of  most  Republi- 
Platform.  cans.     It  contains  some  innovations.     It  be- 

gins with  a  plank  favoring  the  extending  of  the  elective 
franchise  to  women.  It  favors  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  It  pledges  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  making  good 
roads.  It  demands  national  legislation  restricting  foreign 
immigration  and  keeping  out  paupers,  criminals,  diseased 
persons,  and  anarchists.  It  demands  "  that  none  but  non- 
sectarian  free  public  schools  shall  receive  public  aid."  It  in- 
dorses the  Lubin  project  for  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation of  agricultural  products  from  American  sea-ports 
to  foreign  sea-ports.  It  favors  aiding  and  protecting  the 
miner,  and  "  promoting  and  encouraging  the  business  of 
mining,  including  hydraulic  mining,  whenever  and  wherever 
the  same  can  be  carried  on  without  injury  to  the  other  in- 
terests of  the  State."  It  denounces  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  Democratic  party.  It  instructs  the  delegates  of  the 
convention  "  to  vote  for  William  McKinley  and  to  work  for 
the  success  of  McKinley  as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  his  nomination."  It  commends  "the  course 
of  the  California  delegation  iu  Congress  in  opposing  the 
proposed  funding  schemes  of  the  Pacific  Coast  railroads." 
The  platform  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one.  We  are  not  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  convention  was  very  much  in  earnest 
in  incorporating  the  plank  on  woman  suffrage,  nor  do  we 
believe  that  the  voters  of  the  State,  either  Republican  or 
Democratic,  are  m.ich  in  -favor  of  extending  the  elective 
franchise  to  women.  But  if  a  majority  believes  in  so  ex- 
tending that  franchise,  it  is  no  more  than  fair  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  amend  the  constitution  and  try  it.  We 
aoubt  also  whether  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  California 
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believe  in  "  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1."  The  Argonaut  has  always  been  a  friend 
of  silver,  and  has  persistently  advocated  an  extension  of  its 
use.  But  so  long  as  the  State  of  California  remains  a  gold 
State,  and  so  long  as  it  has  upon  its  statute  books  the 
"  specific  contract  law,"  by  which  not  more  than  five 
dollars  in  silver  is  legal  tender,  it  15  folly  for  Republican 
conventions  to  pass  such  resolutions.  Until  the  gold 
law  of  California  is  repealed,  silver  planks  in  Cali- 
fornia platforms  are  sound  and  fury,  signifying  nothing. 
The  planks  in  regard  to  restricting  foreign  immigration 
meet  with  our  earnest  approval.  As  for  the  Lubin  scheme 
for  "  reducing  the  cost  of  transportation  on  agricultural 
products,"  we  do  not  understand  it,  and  we  do  not  think  the 
members  of  the  convention  understood  it  either.  The 
plank  in  regard  to  aiding  the  mining  industry  meets  with 
our  warm  approval.  The  Argonaut  has  devoted  much 
time  and  space  to  that  industry,  and  is  glad  to  see  that 
the  Republican  party  is  inclined  to  help  it.  As  to  the 
plank  opposing  the  funding  bill  and  demanding  that  the 
railway  companies  be  compelled  to  "  settle  their  indebted- 
ness in  some  reasonable  and  business-like  way,"  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  voices  the  sentiment  of  the  entire 
State  of  California.  There  is  one  plank  in  the  platform 
which  meets  with  our  most  earnest  approval,  and  that  is  the 
one  which  demands  that  "  none  but  non-sectarian  free 
public  schools  shall  receive  public  aid."  This  is  the  first 
time  that  any  such  strong  American  plank  has  been  in- 
corporated in  a  Republican  platform  in  California.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  the  leaven  is  working.  The  Repub- 
lican party  is  becoming  Americanized.  The  Argonaut  has 
always  been  a  Republican  paper  with  strong  American 
leanings.  It  has  not  believed  in  splitting  the  Republican 
vote  by  running  American  party  tickets,  but  it  has  done  all 
it  could,  within  the  lines  of  Republicanism,  to  Americanize 
the  Republican  party.  From  this  plank  it  is  evident  that 
the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  California  is  fast  be- 
coming Americanized. 

If  the  war  spirit  shown  by  the  United  States  Senate   were 

t„  c  -..  „„„  sincere,  the  country  would  have  reason  to 
The  Senate  for  '  J 

be  ashamed  of  its  highest  legislative  cham- 
ber, for  this  nation  has  no  present  cause  to 
be  at  enmity  with  any  other.  But  as  it  is,  we  have  double 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  the  Senate,  for  its  war  spirit  is 
merely  a  demagogic  assumption,  and  demagogy  necessarily 
inspires  contempt.  For  months  the  senators  of  the  United 
States  have  been  shaking  their  fists  at  the  world  and  breath- 
ing fire,  yet  when  the  point  of  making  actual  preparations 
for  combat  is  reached,  the  Senate  betrays  its  insincerity 
without  a  blush. 

If  we  are  to  be  a  fighting  power,  nothing  is  more  obvious 
than  that  we  must  supply  ourselves  with  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense.  Our  navy,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Eng- 
land, is  insignificant.  She  can  put  seventy-five  fighting  ships 
of  all  classes  into  a  line  of  battle,  we  only  sixteen.  Never- 
theless, the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  House  and  the  administra- 
tion, has  swaggered  before  Great  Britain  and  bullied  her 
over  the  Venezuelan  boundary.  But  when  it  is  proposed  to 
add  four  battle-ships  to  our  little  navy,  Gorman,  Maryland's 
senatorial  warrior,  moves  that  the  number  be  reduced  to 
two,  and  the  readiness  of  the  Senate  to  concur  gives  us  a 
precise  measure  of  the  earnestness  that  was  behind  all  the 
wild  war-talk  of  a  few  weeks  back. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  that  the  money  raised 
by  taxation  in  the  United  States  could  be  better  spent  than 
by  investing  millions  of  dollars  in  battle-ships.  These  peo- 
ple are  not  ghost-dancing  Jingoes  who  delight  in  the  counter- 
feit ferocity  of  the  Senate.  Every  reasonable  American 
desires  that  the  nation  should  be  prepared  to  defend  itself ; 
but  defense  is  one  thing,  the  power  of  aggression  another. 
A  great  navy  would  tempt  to  war,  whereas  adequate  coast- 
defenses  would  have  in  them  no  such  peril.  Therefore,  the 
intelligent  conservatism  of  the  country  favors  expenditure 
for  fortifications  rather  than  for  war-ships.  But  the  Senate 
is  as  averse  to  voting  money  for  one  purpose  as  the 
other. 

Senator  Squire,  of  Washington,  and  Senator  White,  of 
California,  the  other  day,  urged  the  need  of  prompt  and 
gTeat  appropriations,  but  without  effect.  The  Senate  puts 
its  trust  in  wind.  Mr.  Squires  showed  that  our  navy  would 
be  hopelessly  crippled  by  the  destruction  of  our  undefended 
navy-yards,  depots  of  supplies,  dock-yards,  powder  mills, 
and  arsenals.  Such  defensive  works  as  we  have,  he  pointed 
out,  are  of  a  character  incapable  of  resisting  modern 
artillery.  The  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  on  Coast 
Defenses  demonstrates  that  "destructible  property,  esti- 
mated at  not  less  than  ten  billions  of  dollars  in  value,  is  ex- 
posed to  attack,  or  at  least  to  heavy  assessment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  immunity  from  destruction."  In  the  cities 
of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  alone,  property 
worth  four  billions  is  at  the  mercy  of  an  enemy.     The  situa- 


tion was  put  with  brevity  and  alarming  force  by  Senator 
Squires,  when  he  said  : 

"  We  are  encircled  as  a  nation  with  a  chain  of  foreign  fortresses 
and  coaling-stations  impervious  to  attack,  while  our  rich  sea-coast 
cities  and  ports  all  lie  exposed  and  helpless  against  the  attack  of  any 
foreign  power  that  possesses  a  navy.  Our  foreign  commerce  and 
our  coasting  trade  are  alike  without  harbors  of  refuge  behind  land 
defenses.  Our  dry-docks  and  ship-building  yards,  our  forts,  fac- 
tories, and  powder-mills  near  the  coast  are  subject  to  easy  destruc- 
tion." 

And  yet  the  Senate,  instead  of  voting  money  to  arm  the 
nation's  coasts,  talks  war  and  does  nothing.  At  the  in- 
stance of  Gorman,  again,  it  refused  even  to  make  an  appro- 
priation of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  establish  a  naval 
training-school  at  Goat  Island.  Senator  Perkins  offered  to 
accept  fifty  thousand  dollars  and  raise  the  other  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  by  subscription  from  the  citizens  of  California. 
But,  no.  The  Senate  could  not  bring  itself  to  defray  the 
cost  even  of  instructing  seamen  for  the  navy. 

This  action,  petty  and  short-sighted  beyond  characteriza- 
tion, in  itself  reveals  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  Senate 
as  now  constituted  to  deal  with  the  country's  military  neces- 
sities. Senator  White  sought  to  rouse  the  chamber  to  the 
dangerous  absurdity  of  its  inertness  by  quoting  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  the  effect  that  at  the  present  rate  of  progress, 
it  will  take  seventy  years  to  complete  the  system  of  fortifica- 
tions provided  for  by  the  Endicott  board.  Mr.  White 
uttered  only  the  plainest  common  sense  when  he  said  that 
"  we  should  either  provide  for  respectable  fortifications,  as 
well  as  a  navy,  to  be  constructed  during  this  generation,  or 
we  should  announce  to  the  world  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
fight,  and  that  we  are  prepared  to  submit  to  any  conditions 
our  rivals  may  see  fit  to  impose."  He  quoted  also  from  the 
testimony  of  General  Miles  before  the  committee  on  coast- 
defenses,  declaring  that  we  are  practically  without  fortifica- 
tions. General  Craighill's  testimony  was  to  the  same 
purport,  and  finally,  Admiral  Walker's  authority  was  ad- 
vanced for  the  statement  that  in  the  event  of  war 
with  England,  "our  entire  navy  would  soon  either  be  capt- 
ured or  sunk."  The  fatuous  popular  faith  that  should  war 
come  upon  us,  we,  by  some  magical  means,  would  find  our- 
selves equipped  for  it,  is  evidently  held  by  the  senile  Senate, 
which  is  as  wasteful  of  time  as  it  is  niggard  of  money. 
General  Flagler,  Chief  of  Ordnance,  has  given  the  infor- 
mation, which  the  Senate  ignores,  that  not  a  single  16-inch 
gun  of  modern  make  belongs  to  the  United  States,  and  that 
three  years  will  be  required  to  make  the  first  gun  of  this 
kind,  against  a  shot  from  which  no  ship  afloat  would  be  in- 
vulnerable. We  have  one  torpedo-boat  in  commission,  Eng- 
land has  one  hundred  and  thirty-one. 

Time  was  when  brains,  and  knowledge,  and  statesman- 
ship dominated  the  Senate,  but  there  has  now  been  herded 
into  the  chamber  many  men  whom  the  vanity  of  mere 
wealth  has  moved  to  seek  entrance  to  it.  Added  to  these 
we  see  aged  cranks  by  the  dozen,  the  representatives  of 
that  ignorant  discontent  for  which  every  politico-economic 
heresy  has  an  irresistible  attraction.  Mixed  with  these 
misfits  are  political  jobbers  of  the  Gorman  type  and  a  dis- 
couraging supply  of  voluble  nobodies,  better  fitted  for 
rural  debating  societies  than  for  membership  in  a  responsi- 
ble legislative  body. 

The  political  troubles  in  the  Transvaal  are  certain  to  have 
The  California  widely  felt  consequences,  and  California  is 
and  South  not  unlikely  to  profit  by  them.     Mining  has 

African  Mines.  recejve(i  a  set.baCk  in  the  Rand,  and  capital 
is  sure  to  feel  an  impulse  to  get  away  from  a  country  where  . 
war  and  confiscations  are  among  the  constant  probabilities. 
The  Boers  have  always  felt  jealous  of  the  whole  movement 
of  development  by  foreigners,  and  the  Jameson  raid  has  not 
tended  to  promote  greater  liking  for  the  Uitlanders  and 
their  works.  Other  causes  have  contributed  to  bring  about 
an  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs.  The  wages  of  natives 
have  risen  from  six  to  sixteen  dollars  a  month.  The  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mining 
Journal  says  "  the  mines  in  the  Transvaal  are  undergoing  a 
hard  experience,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  excessive  price 
charged  for  explosives,  owing  to  the  monopoly  granted  by 
the  Boer  government."  There  has  been  a  considerable  fall- 
ing off  in  production.  In  May  last,  the  yield  was  200,941 
ounces  ;  in  July,  203,573  ounces.  Since  then  the  decline 
has  been  steady,  the  total  for  February  of  this  year  being 
only    167,01s  ounces.     The  correspondent   says   that   "the 

I  deeps  are  still  an  unsolved  problem — that  is,  the  possibility 

'  of  working  them  at  a  profit."     He  adds  : 

"  Real  and  serious  difficulties  have  been  ignored  or  kept  out  of 
sight.  There  has  been  indulgence  in  an  immensity  of  bounce  and 
twaddle.  The  situation  is  not  cheerful  for  the  stockholder,  however 
it  may  be  for  the  well-paid  engineer  and  the  manipulator  of  stocks, 
Johannesburg  is  no  bonanza  mining  city." 

Nevertheless,  operations  are  conducted  on  a  gigantic 
scale  in  South  Africa.  The  total  number  of  natives  em- 
ployed on  the  Rand  in  March  last  was  about  fifty  thousand. 
Were  such  an  army  of  miners  set  at  work  on  the  ledges  of 
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alifornia,  the  stream  of  treasure  would  amaze  the  world, 
as  did  that  which  flowed  from  the  placers  in  the  fifties.  And 
if  the  capital  which  is  taking  chances  in  the  disturbed 
Transvaal  among  the  hostile  Boers  could  be  induced  to 
come  to  friendly  California,  about  the  richness  and  depth  of 
whose  mineral  deposits  there  is  no  doubt,  it  would  be  well 
for  the  capitalists  and  the  world  too. 

But  what  California  most  requires  just  now  for  the 
furthering  of  her  mining  welfare  is  brains.  It  is  the  curse  of 
the  people  of  this  State  that  they  can  seldom  agree  to  stop 
fighting  among  themselves  long  enough  to  secure  outside 
help  in  anything.  This  is  as  true  of  them  industrially  as 
it  is  politically.  At  a  time  when  it  ought  to  be  obvious  to 
every  reasonable  man  that  the  greatest  need  of  California  is 
the  uncovering  of  her  gold,  delegations  have  been  sent  to 
Washington  to  prevent  Congress  from  making  an  appro- 
priation for  restraining  dams  which  would  enable  hydraulic 
mining  to  be  resumed  without  injury  to  the  rivers  and  the 
adjacent  agricultural  lands  —  a  scheme  indorsed  by  the 
highest  engineering  authority.  It  is  natural  that  the  farm- 
ers should  demand  every  guard,  but  it  is  to  their  interest 
as  well  as  to  that  of  the  State  at  large  that  mining  should 
be  encouraged.  The  farmer  who,  out  of  mere  habit  of 
opposition,  or  willful  ignorance  of  what  the  government 
engineers  pronounce  to  be  a  perfectly  practicable  and  safe 
method  of  impounding  debris,  clamors  against  hydraulic 
mining  and  the  creation  of  a  market  for  his  own  products, 
is,  to  put  it  politely,  not  a  wise  farmer.  Senseless  opposi- 
tion to  congressional  aid  merely  postpones  the  inevitable, 
and  profits  nobody  save  the  lawyers  who  have  the  unintelli- 
gent among  the  farmers  for  their  clients. 

The  gold  output  of  California  is  growing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  Last  year  showed  an  increase  of  $1,471,000 
over  the  product  of  1894,  and  there  is  every  likelihood  that 
1 896  will  exhibit  a  much  greater  advance.  The  number  of 
paying  mines  augments  month  by  month,  and  districts  which 
have  been  all  but  idle  for  years  are  springing  into  activity. 
The  regular  reports  in  the  mining  journals  prove  that  the 
revival  is  general.  The  mining  regions  are  astir,  not  only 
with  expectation,  but  with  men  hard  at  work  opening  new 
and  re-opening  old  mines.  Numerous  strikes  give  encourage- 
ment, and  the  great  dividend-payers  offer  no  signs  of  fail- 
ing. The  prospector  is  out,  and  bidders  for  promising 
properties  find  them  readily.  Local  capital,  following 
the  lead  of  foreign  capital,  is  waking  up.  The  mines 
of  California  have  again  become  a  field  of  invest- 
ment for  San  Francisco  money.  Progress  of  this 
kind  is  necessarily  solid,  for  it  is  based  on  the  unques- 
tioned natural  wealth  of  our  mountains.  Every  strike, 
large  and  small,  accelerates  the  movement  which  is  des- 
tined to  become  a  boom.  Another  bonanza  or  two  like  that 
in  the  Utica  will  give  the  great  impetus  which  is  needed  to 
draw  capital  hither  as  it  has  been  drawn  to  South  Africa. 
That  such  bonanzas  will  be  discovered  is  certain,  since  it 
needs  but  the  searching  now  going  on  to  find  them. 

In  view  of  the  depression  from  which  this  State,  in  com- 
mon with  the  whole  country,  has  been  suffering,  and  of  the 
prosperity  that  a  legitimate  mining  boom  would  bring  to  us, 
it  is  only  just  to  say  that  the  narrow  people  who  are  exerting 
themselves  to  keep  the  hydraulic  mines  closed  are  enemies 
of  California.  Every  ounce  of  gold  taken  out  is  an  adver- 
tisement for  the  State  that  has  in  it  more  attraction  for  cap- 
ital than  any  other  that  can  be  devised.  Gold  is  the  best 
magnet  to  draw  gold. 

The  Argottaut  is  continually  receiving  from  various  quar- 
„      „  ters  of  the  world  appeals  for  financial  aid  to 
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Market  Roman    Catholic   institutions.      We  do  not 

for  Indulgences.  ]cnow  whether  these  are  sent  with  the  belief 
that  this  journal  is  interested  in  such  institutions,  or  whether 
they  are  simply  sent  to  us  by  readers  knowing  our  peculiari- 
ties and  prejudices.  However  that  may  be,  we  continually 
receive  such  appeals.  One  of  the  latest  to  hand  is  a  small 
circular  of  four  pages  which  comes  to  us  under  envelope 
cover ;  inclosed  there  is  a  card  on  which  is  fastened  a  little 
wooden  crucifix  about  an  inch  high.  The  circular  is  dated 
Clichy,  France,  and  favors  us  with  these  facts  : 

"  At  the  gates  of  Paris  there  is  a  little  church  which  will  hold 
scarcely  four  hundred  people.  It  is  there  that  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  parish  priest,  in  1612.  But  the  alleys  through  which  St.  Vincent 
walked  have  become  streets  and  boulevards,  and  the  fields  which  he 
blessed  are  covered  with  mills,  factories,  and  thousands  of  workmen's 
cottages.  The  little  commune  of  Clichy  has  become  a  city,  and  the 
population  has  gone  from  four  hundred  to  thirty-two  thousand. 
Everything,  in  short,  is  transformed  at  Clichy  except  the  church,  and 
it  is  in  this  Utile  place  [en  mime  temps,  dans  sa  pauvre  nef]  that  all 
the  marriages,  funerals,  catechisms,  and  baptisms  take  place." 

If  these  various  proceedings  are  going  on  at  the  same 
time,  as  stated  in  the  circular,  the  church  must  be  rather 
crowded.  But  having  stated  his  case  (for  this  circular  comes 
from  Father  Grea,  parish  priest  of  Clichy),  the  reverend 
gentleman  gets  down  to  facts.     He  says  : 

I  demand  of  you  charity  in  the  name  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul, 

.e  apostle  of  charity.    We  desire  your  help.    We  wish  first  to  pre- 


serve in  its  integrity  the  little  church  built  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 
We  wish  to  build  our  future  church  a  few  yards  from  this  sanctuary. 
We  will  build  it  without  luxury,  but  spacious,  as  St.  Vincent  would 
have  done,  and  we  wish  to  build  it  quickly.  It  is  for  this  reason,  then, 
that  we  extend  to  you  greeting,  and  ask  for  an  offering  in  the  name 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  At  the  door  of  the  old  church  there  stands 
a  tree  which  was  planted  by  him  two  hundred  and  eighty-two  years 
ago.  We  send  you  a  little  cross  made  of  the  wood  of  the  tree  planted 
by  him,  and  we  beg  that  in  return  you  will  make  us  an  offering,  if  it 
be  only  the  price  of  a  single  stone  or  one  handful  of  plaster." 

This  eloquent  appeal  of  Father  Grea  has  received  the 
approbation  of  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  who  says  under  date  of  the  twenty-second  of  Jan- 
uary, 1896  : 

"  We  hereby  bless  the  work  begun  by  the  Cure  of  Clichy  for  the 
construction  of  his  parish  church.  We  hope  that  the  faithful  will  re- 
spond to  the  appeal  which  is  made  to  them  in  the  name  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul.  t  Francis,  Cardinal  Richard, 

1 '  Archbishop  of  Paris." 

Following  this  is  a  long  list  of  names  of  the  committee 
for  securing  offerings  for  the  construction  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  the  notice  says  that  "  all  offerings 
may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer,  to  the  cure",  or  to  the  members 
of  the  committee."  A  further  paragraph  informs  us  that 
the  little  wooden  crucifix  inclosed  in  the  envelope  "  has 
touched  the  relics  and  the  crucifix  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul." 

It  may  be  hard-hearted,  but  we  will  freely  confess  that 
the  little  cross  which  has  touched  the  relics  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  does  not  touch  us.  Neither  shall  we  allow  the 
parish  priest  of  Clichy,  France,  to  touch  us,  either.  There 
are  hundreds  of  churches  in  the  United  States  to  which  we 
would  willingly  give  before  we  would  give  a  stiver  to  the 
parish  church,  at  Clichy,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

Another  begging  letter  has  been  sent  us,  headed  "  The 
Juniorate  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  institution  founded  and 
directed  by  the  Oblate  Fathers  of  Mary  Immaculate,  for  the 
formation  of  young  missionaries."  This  also  contains  an 
inclosure,  a  beautiful  colored  picture  of  His  Holiness  Leo 
the  Thirteenth,  with  a  "certificate  of  affiliation  to  the 
Juniorate  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  We  learn  from  the  circular 
that  "the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate  have  founded  at 
Ottawa  an  institution  sufficiently  spacious  to  afford  accom- 
modations for  one  hundred  students."  At  present,  "  they 
have  under  their  direction  about  sixty  young  men,  and  de- 
sire to  increase  the  number.  Hence  they  have  recourse  to 
the  public  in  order  to  secure  sufficient  funds."  It  seems 
that  the  colored  card  of  which  we  spoke  is  a  Papal  benedic- 
tion, and  that  its  magic  influence  extends  to  those  "  subscrib- 
ing to  the  Juniorate  of  the  Sacred  Heart."  The  circular 
thus  tells  its  solemn  tale,  with  price-list  annexed  : 

"  In  addition  to  the  Benediction  granted  by  the  Holy  Father,  we 
offer  to  our  benefactors  the  following  advantages  :  A  mass  will  be 
celebrated  every  month  by  each  of  the  Fathers  in  charge  of  the 
Juniorate  for  its  benefactors,  living  and  dead.  A  monthly  Com- 
munion in  their  behalf  will  be  offered  by  the  Brothers  and  students 
of  the  Institution.  A  solemn  Requiem  Mass  will  be  chanted  in  the 
first  week  of  November  for  deceased  benefactors.  Plenary  indul- 
gences may  thus  be  gained  :  First,  on  the  day  on  which  your  name  is 
inscribed  upon  the  Benefactor's  List ;  second,  on  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  and  of  St.  Joseph  ;  and  third,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  death.  A  Partial  Indulgence  of  three  hundred  days  may 
likewise  be  gained  every  time  a  work  of  charity  is  performed  on  be- 
half of  the  Juniorate.  The  Indulgences  are  applicable  to  Souls  in 
Purgatory." 

This  is  approved  by  "  \  J.  Thomas,  Archepiscopus  Otta- 
wiensis,"  so  that  there  is  no  fraud  about  the  matter,  and  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  indulgences  are  authorized.  Now  as 
to  the  rates  : 

"  The  Spiritual  Privileges  above  mentioned  are  accorded  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  For  ten  years  to  every  one  offering  an  alms  of  twenty-five  cents. 
"  For  ten  years  to  every  family  offering  an  alms  of  one  dollar. 
"  Forever  to  every  person  offering  an  alms  of  five  dollars. 
"  Forever  to  every  family  offering  an  alms  of  twenty  dollars." 

After  thus  enumerating  the  regular  tariff,  the  Oblate 
Fathers,  like  the  daily  papers,  throw  in  a  premium  to  in- 
duce people  to  subscribe.  The  circular  closes  with  the  fol- 
lowing touching  remark  : 

"  To  all  persons  sending  us  ten  dollars  we  shall  send  a  beautiful 
crucifix  as  a  feeble  tribute  of  our  gratitude.  Please  remit  all  sums 
of  money  by  postal  order  or  by  registered  letter."     . 

To  this  appeal,  as  to  the  other,  the  Argonaut  is  deaf.  It 
has  always  advocated  protection  and  opposed  free  trade,  and 
believes  in  each  community  looking  out  for  itself.  There- 
fore, we  look  upon  these  attempts  of  French  and  Canadian 
churches  to  work  in  the  field  of  the  faithful  here  as 
invading  the  home  market  for  indulgences.  What  is 
the  matter  with  Clichy  and  Ottawa  running  their  own 
churches  ?  Why  should  Cardinal  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  J.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Ottawa,  poach 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  preserves  of  P.  Riordan,  Arch- 
bishop of  San  Francisco  ?  Are  the  churches  of  the  diocese 
of  Archbishop  Riordan  trying  to  extort  money  from  the 
faithful  of  France  and  Canada  ?  We  trow  not.  The  Argo- 
naut is  not  loved  by  the  Roman  Catholics  here  or  elsewhere, 
but  we  think  that  the  local  Catholic  sky-pilots  will  stand  in 


with  us  when  we  say  that  we  think  the  foreign  churches  had 
better  skin  their  own  eels,  and  leave  our  local  gudgeons 
alone. 


We  are  glad  to  note  a  gradual  change  of  heart,  during  the 
Hindsight  Past  tnree  months,  on  the  part  of  our  war- 

and  like  daily  contemporaries.  When  Mr.  Cleve- 

roREsiGHT.  jan(j    'iSsuecl    his    celebrated    war    message, 

toward  the  end  of  last  December,  and  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  back  up  Venezuela  in  preserving  the 
integrity  of  her  frontier — which  frontier,  by  the  way,  an 
American  commission  has  been  laboring  over  for  four 
months,  and  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  defining — the  Argo- 
naut vigorously  contended  that  the  Venezuelan  frontier  was 
none  of  our  business.  This  journal  was  almost  alone  in 
maintaining  that  common-sense  view.  As  for  our  daily 
contemporaries,  they  shrieked  for  war.  The  shrill  falsetto 
of  their  war-songs  still  rings  in  our  ears,  but  apparently  it 
does  not  ring  in  theirs.  For  such  is  the  volatility  of  the 
daily  journals,  such  the  shortness  of  their  memories,  that 
they  have  now  executed  a  complete  somersault,  and  are 
ridiculing  the  Senate  for  indulging  in  the  war-like  capers 
which  they  themselves  were  excelling  three  months  ago. 

In  several  numbers  of  the  Chronicle  last  week,  there  were 
articles  in  which  that  journal's  war-like  tone  of  three  months 
ago  is  notably  moderating.  In  fact,  the  Chronicle  seems  really 
to  be  coming  to  its  senses.  In  the  Examiner  of  May  5th, 
there  is  an  article  headed  "  The  Senate  and  the  Navy,"  in 
which  that  journal  says  :  "  The  reason  assigned  for  curtail- 
ing naval  appropriations  is  that  the  war  scares  which  senators 
have  spent  their  time  in  fanning  are  mostly  flickering  out." 
This  language  from  the  Examiner,  when  we  consider  how 
"  its  voice  was  still  for  war  "  three  months  ago,  is  surprising. 
Was  the  Exa?ni?ier  honest  three  months  ago,  when  it  was 
actively  advocating  war  over  the  Venezuelan  frontier,  or  is  it 
honest  now  when  it  speaks  of  the  Senate  as  "  fanning  war 
scares  "  that  "are  mostly  flickering  out"? 

Do  the  editors  of  these  daily  papers  fancy  that  their 
readers  have  such  short  memories  that  they  can  not  re- 
member for  three  months  ?  Do  they  think  that  their 
readers  have  not  intelligence  enough  to  notice  the  marked 
change  of  attitude  which  they  have  assumed  toward  the 
Venezuelan  question  ?  If  so,  they  very  much  underrate 
the  intelligence  of  their  readers.  But  they  must  do  that 
habitually,  for  their  papers  are  edited  as  if  they  were  de- 
signed to  be  read  exclusively  by  inmates  of  asylums  for  the 
feeble-minded. 

When  the  daily  press  was  beating  the  tom-tom  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  was  dancing  the  ghost-dance 
three  months  ago,  the  Argonaut  was  one  of  the  few  journals 
in  the  country  which  had  the  courage  and  the  independence 
to  say  what  it  thought  about  the  preposterous  threats  of  war 
with  Great  Britain  over  Venezuela.  We  got  a  good  deal  of 
slang-whanging  at  the  time,  and  one  esteemed  contemporary, 
the  Sacramento  Bee,  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Argo- 
naut "  was  not  an  American  paper."  The  Argonaut  has 
been  accused  of  many  faults,  but  never  of  that  before.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  we  do  not  want  the  approval  of  the  kind 
of  Americans  who  think  the  Sacramento  Bee  is  an  American 
paper,  nor  do  we  want  the  approval  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee.  The  mere  fact  that  it  should  condemn  our  motives 
in  any  question  touching  patriotism  and  Americanism 
would  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  ours  was  the  patri- 
otic and  American  course.  The  Argonaut  does  not 
hesitate  to  say  and  to  do  what  it  thinks  is  right. 
As  for  the  Bee,  it  is  sufficient  to  recall  that  that  paper, 
purely  for  a  sensation,  two  years  ago,  denounced  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  in  vile  terms,  and  printed  a  blackguard 
article  concerning  the  personal  habits  and  dispositions  of  its 
members  merely  to  sell  copies  for  nickels.  When  the  in- 
dignant legislature  turned  upon  its  vilifier,  and  introduced 
resolutions  moving  that  the  capital  of  the  State  be  transferred 
from  Sacramento  to  San  Jose\  that  lofty  journal,  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  fell  down  upon  its  marrow-bones,  weeping  slimy 
tears  as  it  howled  for  mercy ;  when  the  outraged  trades- 
men of  Sacramento,  fearing  that  they  would  lose  business 
through  the  action  of  the  Bee,  withdrew  their  advertisements 
from  that  high-minded  and  courageous  journal,  it  crawled 
on  its  belly  through  the  streets  of  Sacramento  licking  the 
hands  of  the  tradesmen  and  begging  them  not  to  take 
away  their  advertisements.  Yet  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  legislature  of  California,  although  the  Bee  ate  its 
own  words,  and  declared  the  legislators  to  be  pure  and  in- 
corruptible statesmen.  All  this  for  revenue  only.  Such  a 
sheet  does  not  know  what  principle  means. 

But  while  many  patriotic,  but,  in  our  opinion,  mistaken 
Americans  may  have  condemned  the  Argo?iaut  for  its  course 
three  months  ago,  we  think  that  with  the  passage  of  time 
most  sensible  men  now  agree  with  it.  The  fact  that  the 
drum-beating  and  nickel-chasing  daily  newspapers  are  sing- 
ing a  different  tune  shows  that  they  feel  the  chanpe  in  public 
opinion. 
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THE    UNSEEN    FOE. 

A  Strange  Story  of  ao  Astral  Experiment. 

"And  nmy  I  ask,"  said  Allen,  still  gazing  out  the  win- 
dow into  the  wet,  dreary  twilight,  while  the  other  man 
turned  about  on  the  piano-stool  and  looked  at  his  friend's 
back — "  and  may  I  ask  how  long  you  have  been  playing 
with  this  nonsense?" 

"  You  may,  certainly,"  returned  Grant,  good-naturedly, 
clasping  his  hands  about  his  knees  and  half-closing  his  eyes 
— "  two  months  or  more." 

"And  may  1  ask,"  persisted  Allen,  raising  his  voice  a 
trifle,  but  otherwise  remaining  as  before,  "  how  long  you  in- 
tend to  keep  it  up  ?  " 

"  You  may,"  said  Grant,  smiling  slightly  and  closing  his 
eyes  a  bit  tighter,  "  and  I  will  answer,  as  long  as  I  find 
amusement  in  it.  Come,  Allen,"  he  added,  briskly,  as  he 
pulled  his  trousers  up  at  the  knees  and  leaned  forward 
earnestly)  "  you  know  quite  well  there  is  nothing  impossible 
m  this  thing.  Other  people  have  proved  the  existence  of 
..-  id  bodies  :  why,  then,  do  you  deny  me  the  possession  of 
one?" 

"  Deny  you  ?  "  repeated  Allen,  turning  about  slowly  on  his 
heel  and  gazing  languidly  at  his  friend,  "  my  dear  Grant,  I 
do  not  deny  you  anything.  Take  your  astral  body,  by  all 
means — two  or  three  of  them  if  you  like — but  don't,  I  beg 
of  you,  insist  that  1  shall  believe  it  can  be  made  your  mes- 
senger and  body-servant  on  this  earth,  to  fetch  and  carry 
material  substances  like  a  good  dog.  The  next  thing  you'll 
be  asking  me  to  do  will  be  to  witness  the  astral  portion  of 
your  being  playing  valet  for  the  material  part,  or  else  rush- 
ing oft'  down-town  to  attend  to  business,  while  the  worldly 
half  indulges  in  some  worldly  pastime,  like  tennis  or  golf. 
Take  all  the  spiritual  twins  you  want,  my  dear  boy  ;  have 
one  for  every  day  in  the  week,  and  two  on  Sunday,  if  you 
must,  but  for  heaven's  sake  do  not  expect  me  to  be  always 
on  the  look-out  that  I  do  not  step  on  them  or  run  over 
them  on  the  stair.  And,  above  all,  don't  go  around  town 
talking  about  your  experiments  like  a  driveling  idiot,  if  you 
want  to  keep  any  of  your  friends." 

"As  to  the  last,  you  need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed," 
said  Grant,  quite  unruffled  by  his  guest's  remarks,  "  for  I've 
mentioned  this  subject  to  no  one  but  yourself — and  as  a 
friend,  you  know,  you  never  did  count.  As  to  the  other,  I 
haven't  asked  you  to  believe  half  as  much  as  you  say,  and 
1  certainly  have  not  declared  I  could  send  my  astral  exist- 
ence on  material  errands,  for  I  can  not,  as  yet.  That  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  do  so  some  time  in  the  future,  I  acknowledge  is 
true  ;  but  you  needn't  be  a  witness  to  the  performance  if  you 
do  not  care  to  be,  Allen." 

Allen  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  laughed.  "  Thou  wert 
ever  a  fool,  Grant,"  said  he,  "and  a  faddist  of  the  rankest 
type.  What  you  haven't  had  a  shy  at  in  the  way  of  odd 
things,  isn't  worth  mentioning.  I  acknowledge  you  have 
achieved  some  rather  startling  results  with  one  or  two  of 

your  weird  amusements,  but  this "     And  he  shook  his 

head  as  if  there  were  nothing  further  to  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, while  he  picked  up  his  hat  and  umbrella. 

"Going?"  asked  Grant,  calmly  ignoring  what  had  just 
been  said. 

"  Yes,"  returned  Allen,  "  1  must  be  wandering  homeward. 
Y'ou'll  be  around  to-night,  will  you  not  ?  That's  a  good 
fellow  ;  it's  devilish  lonesome  now  with  every  one  out  of 
town,  and  even  you  and  your  coterie  of  astralites  are  pre- 
ferable to  one's  thoughts  for  company.  No  charge  for  the 
compliment,  by  the  way,"  he  added,  with  his  hand  on  the 
door-knob,  "  if  you  get  that  errand-running,  material-handling 
existence  of  yours  trained  to  do  something  worth  while  in  a 
"  month  or  so,  I  speak  to  manage  your  tour,  for,  of  course, 
you'll  go  on  the  stage.  Ah  rruoir/n  and  he  was  gone  before 
Grant  could  answer.  As  he  ran  lightly  down  the  stairs  and 
out  into  the  wet  dusk,  the  other  man  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, where  he  had  stood  for  a  moment  watching  him  go, 
and  putting  his  thin  hands  behind  him,  he  fell  staring  at  the 
cheery  fire  upon  the  hearth. 

"  In  a  month,"  he  repeated,  thoughtfully  ;  "  yes,  in  a 
month,  or  less.  For  even  now "  He  paused,  straight- 
ened himself  suddenly,  and  concentrated  his  gaze  upon  the 
piano  at  the  further  end  of  the  room.  A  moment  passed, 
and  then  the  ivory  keys  of  the  instrument  were  depressed 
as  if  by  invisible  hands,  and  a  wild  minor  chord  floated  out 
on  the  still  air.  This  was  followed  by  another  and  another, 
until  the  strange  melody  seemed  to  fill  the  room.  Grant's 
pale  face  grew  whiter  and  whiter  as  the  seconds  passed, 
and  his  hands  shook  nervously  at  his  sides,  while  his  thin 
lips  moved  and  twitched  now  and  again.  Then,  as  the 
strains  died  away  and  finally  ceased  altogether,  he  sank 
into  the  chair  near  him,  with  a  hysterical  laugh,  and  wiped 
the  beads  of  perspiration  from  his  forehead. 

When  Allen  had  said  his  friend  was  a  faddist  of  the 
most  pronounced  type,  he  was  not  exaggerating  matters  to 
any  great  extent,  for  certainly  no  one  he  knew  had  dabbled 
in  the  Unknown  as  much  as  Grant.  Hypnotism,  occultism, 
and  the  hundred  and  one  other  inexact  sciences  had  been 
freely  investigated  by  him,  and  more  than  one  of  his 
friends  had  seen  cause  to  remark,  "  Grant  has  a  finger  in 
even-  mysterious  pie  going,  and  one  of  these  days  he'll  be 
making  a  mysterious  end  of  himself."  As  for  Ailen,  he 
regularly  lost  his  temper  over  him,  and  quite  as  regularly 
lectured  him  on  the  evil  of  his  ways. 

"  It  makes  no  difference  how  you  go  at  it,  religiously  or 
otherwise,"  he  would  sa>T,  with  unfeigned  impatience,  "  it  is 
tempting  Providence  to  put  an  end  to  you,  and  that's  all 
there  is  to  it.  Y'ou're  juggling  with  things  you  have  no 
business  touching,  and  I  tell  you  you'll  get  hurt  one  of 
these  days,  as  sure  as  you  persist  in  your  foolishness.  And 
because  you  are  a  passably  good  chap  when  you're  in  your 
right  mind — which  isn't  very  frequently  nowadays,  heaven 
knoH-s  ! — I  want  you  to  cut  it  all  and  behave  like  a  sensible 
^nimaL" 

At  all  of  which  Grant  would    smile   indulgently,   as  he 


always  did  at  Allen's  harangues,  and  answer  soothingly  : 
"  There,  there,  old  man,  don't  worry  about  me.  I'll  take 
care  of  myself." 

A  month  passed,  during  which  the  two  men  saw  each 
olher  for  a  few  moments  each  day  only  at  the  club.  It  was 
that  time  of  year  when  Allen  was  busiest,  and  he  had  quite 
forgotten  his  last  talk  with  his  peculiar  friend,  when,  one 
evening,  just  as  he  was  beginning  to  congratulate  himself 
that  the  hardest  work  was  over  and  he  would  have  an  even- 
ing off  occasionally,  the  telephone  rang,  and,  answering  it, 
he  found  Grant  himself  at  the  other  end,  inquiring  if  he  had 
forgotten  where  he  lived. 

11  Certainly  not,  youngster,"  returned  the  older  man,  "  un- 
less you  have  recently  moved." 

"  Then  come  around  and  see  a  fellow,  can't  you  ?  Come 
to-night,  if  you've  nothing  better  to  do." 

"  All  right,  I  will,"  said  Allen  ;  "  be  there  in  the  course  of 
an  hour." 

"  Good,"  said  Grant,  and  added,  after  a  short  pause  : 
"  By  the  way,  I'll  have  something  to  show  you,"  and,  re- 
placing the  receiver  quickly,  he  rang  oft"  before  his  friend 
had  time  to  question  him  about  it.  Half  an  hour  later,  the 
two  men  were  lighting  their  pipes  together  in  Grant's  com- 
fortable rooms,  and  Allen  was  asking  : 

"  What  did  you  mean  by  that  last  remark,  anyway  ?  " 

The  other  laughed  and  answered  :  "  Well,  I've  succeeded 
in  my  astral  experiment,  and  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  about  it." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  demanded  Allen,  in  mild 
astonishment  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  say  you've  kept  up  that 
idiocy  I  was  lecturing  you  about  a  moon  or  two  ago?  " 

"  Y'es,"  replied  Grant,  "  and  if  you  want  the  managership 
of  my  tour,  as  you  once  hinted,  now  is  the  accepted  time  to 
apply  for  it.     I've  got  that  astral  body  of  mine  to  work." 

Allen  said  nothing,  but  sat  looking  at  the  other  man  as  if 
he  doubted  his  sanity. 

"  It  handles  material  things,"  continued  Grant  quietly, 
without  noticing  Allen's  disgust,  "and  does  quite  well  as  a 
valet.  Occasionally  we  have  a  difference  of  opinion,  I  must 
admit,  but  usually  we  work  together  in  fine  style.  It  acts 
independently  of  me  at  times,  or  almost  so,  while " 

"  Never  mind,  old  chap,"  interrupted  Allen,  placing  one 
hand  upon  Grant's  knee  and  smoothing  it,  "  that's  all  right. 
Y'ou'll  feel  better  in  the  morning." 

"  Don't  imagine  I'm  off  my  head,"  returned  the  other, 
"for  I'm  quite  sane,  I  assure  you.  Y'ou  don't  believe  it? 
Y7ery  well,  I'm  here  to  prove  it — in  fact,  I  asked  you  to 
come  to-night  that  I  might  show  you  how  well  my  astral 
twin  gets  on.     Are  you  willing  to  look?" 

"  Go  ahead,"  said  Allen,  shortly. 

"  Certainly.  Sit  perfectly  still  and  watch  that  magazine 
upon  the  piano,  for  instance  ;  we'll  bring  it  to  you,"  and  he 
turned  his  gaze  upon  the  book  that  lay  face  down  twelve 
feet  away.  Suddenly  Allen,  keeping  his  own  skeptical  eyes 
upon  it,  saw  the  magazine  lifted  quietly  from  the  piano  and 
brought  across  the  room,  as  if  by  invisible  hands,  and  laid 
on  his  lap.  Grant  had  not  stirred  an  inch  or  even  ceased 
smoking.  As  the  book  was  dropped  upon  his  friend's  knee, 
the  latter  imagined  he  felt  a  movement  in  the  air  near  him 
like  a  tiny  draft,  but  in  a  second  it  was  gone,  and  he  was 
staring  in  turn  at  his  host. 

"What  does — how  in "  he  began,  and  then  stopped. 

"  I    verily  believe  you  are  the    devil   himself,  Grant  !  "  he 
exclaimed  at  last,  picking  up  the  book   gingerly  and  drop- 
j  ping  it  on  the  table  beside  him. 

"  Not  quite,"  replied  Grant,  quickly,  while  his  eyes  seemed 
to  brighten  and  his  voice  trembled  a  trifle  with  excitement, 
"but  akin  to  him.  Watch  the  rapiers  there  next,"  and  turn- 
ing his  deep-set  eyes  upon  the  thin  swords  that  hung  crossed 
upon  the  wall  opposite,  he  held  out  one  hand  toward  them. 
For  a  minute  there  was  a  deep  silence  in  the  room,  and 
I  Grant  seemed  to  be  having  an  internal  controversy  of  some 
I  sort,  for  he  frowned  and  shook  his  head  once  or  twice  ;  but 
in  another  moment  his  face  cleared,  and  a  second  later  the 
slender  weapons  of  steel  were  jerked  down  from  their  rest- 
ing-place and  floated  across  the  space  between  it  and  Grant. 
As  they  came,  he  laid  down  his  pipe  quietly  and  held  out 
both  hands  for  them.  Immediately  the  handle  of  one  was 
■thrust  into  his  outstretched  palm,  but  as  he  reached  for  the  ; 
other  it  was  abruptly  pulled  back,  and  quick  as  a  flash  a  ; 
savage  thrust  made  at  his  breast  with  the  point. 

Grant  saw  the  blow  coming,  and  sprang  aside,  and  then,  j 
like  another  flash,  his  own  weapon  was  in  position  and  I 
parrying  the  succession  of  murderous  cuts  and  thrusts  that  | 
were  rained  at  him  by  the  other  sword  as  it  leaped  about  be-  \ 
fore  him. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  screamed  Allen,  springing  to  his  feet, 
his  blood  running  cold  at  the  strange  scene  and  realizing 
that  something  was  terribly  wrrong,  "  what  is  it,  Grant  ? 
What  are  you  doing  ?  " 

But  there  was  no  reply.  With  perspiration  already  drip- 
ping from  every  pore,  Grant  thrust  and  parried  and  parried 
and  thrust  like  mad,  while  the  other  rapier,  as  if  possessed 
of  an  evil  spirit,  swung  about  in  mid-air,  and  strove  to  get 
beneath  his  guard  and  wound  him.  Up  and  down,  above, 
below,  it  flashed  and  flashed  again,  while  the  two  slender 
blades  clinked  together,  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  man, 
1  his  face  wet  and  eyes  filled  with  a  nameless  horror,  fought 
desperately  for  dear  life. 

Allen,  after  the  first  few  lightning-like  strokes,  sank  back 
!  into  his  chair  and  watched  the  fight  with  a  fascinated  horror, 
hardly  realizing  what  it  meant,  yet  gathering  something  of 
the  reason  for  Grant's  evident  fear  from  what  he  had  said 
before.  For  several  minutes  the  fierce  duel  raged,  and  in 
the  terrible  excitement  Alien  noticed  that  Grant  was  wounded 
in  several  places.  Then  suddenly  the  swords  were  locked 
at  the  guards — an  old  trick  of  Grant's — and  a  second  later 
the  bewitched  weapon  rang  upon  the  floor.  As  it  did  so, 
Grant  lunged  forward  twice  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  rug 
in  front  of  him  stirred  as  if  moved  by  a  falling  body,  and 
then  was  still. 

Without  taking  his  eyes  from  the  spot,  Grant  moved  back- 
ward until  he  stood  beside  the  table  again. 


"  The  decanter,  for  God's  sake  !  "  he  whispt. 
and,  without  a  word,  Allen  shoved  it  across  the  tc 
and  a  glass  after  it.     Once — twice — thrice — the  tremu.. 
man  filled  and  emptied   the  glass  down  his  throat  ;  then  he 
laid  the  rapier  he  still  held  across  the  table,  and  turning  to 
Allen,  looked  at  him  with  an  expression  that  sent  the  shivers 
up  and  down  his  friend's  spine. 

"  Y'ou  saw  ?  "  he  said,  slowly,  while  his  breath  came  fast 
and  hard. 

"  Y'es,"  replied  Allen,  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes  un- 
certainly ;  "  but — but " 

"  It  is  hard  to  understand,"  finished  the  other  man, 
grimly.  "  It — we — had  a  quarrel  before  you  came,  and 
when  it  saw  the  chance,  it  attacked  me — and  you  saw  the 
rest." 

"  But  where  is "   began  Allen,  shivering  again  as  he 

spoke. 

"  There,"  answered  Grant,  pointing  to  the  rug — "  there, 
where  it  belongs  !     You  can  not  see,  yet  look  1  " 

As  he  spoke,  he  walked  steadily  across  the  room  a  few 
steps,  and  touched  the  invisible  body  with  his  foot.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  with  a  curious  smile  upon  his  deathly  white  face  and 
lips,  "it's  safe  enough  now.  Rather  odd  experience,  was  it 
not  ?     A  sort  of  psychological  suicide  1  " 

Allen  staggered  to  his  feet  and  backed  to  the  door. 
Grant  remained  motionless,  staring  straight  before  him. 

"Yes,"   replied    Allen,  hoarsely,   "a  kind    of  soul-death. 

But  if  the  soul  die,  what  becomes  of  the "     He  paused 

a  moment,  and  then  shrieked  :   "  For  God's  sake,  Grant,  are 
you  mad — or  am  I  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply. 

Without  a  sound  from  its  set  lips,  the  body  of  Grant,  who 
had  died  upon  his  feet,  fell  heavily  across  the  rug  to  the 
floor.  Everard  Jack.  Appleton. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1896. 


Secretary  Carlisle's  recent  address  in  Chicago  contained 
about  nine  thousand  five  hundred  words.  It  involved  numer- 
ous and  extensive  marshalings  of  figures  running  in  groups 
up  to  thousands  of  millions  ;  it  set  forth  many  arrays  of 
percentages,  and  required  for  its  argument  ratios  and  equa- 
tions appertaining  to  wages,  prices  of  commodities,  the 
fluctuations  of  depreciated  currency,  and  voluminous  com- 
parative statistics  affecting  labor  and  life  in  various  countries. 
It  was  delivered  without  manuscript,  or  notes,  or  reference 
to  notes,  except  in  two  instances,  one  to  show  the  rise  and 
fall  of  silver  and  wages  in  Chile,  and  a  second  to  cite  the 
report  of  a  Senate  committee  covering  wages  and  prices  of 
commodities  for  a  designated  period  in  the  United  States. 
The  entire  speech,  exactly  as  it  was  delivered,  was  put  in 
print  before  Mr.  Carlisle  went  to  the  platform.  Not  a 
syllable  or  a  comma  was  altered  in  the  delivery.  It  was  a 
great  feat  of  memory.  Many  another  man  would  have  been 
carried  away  by  his  copious  diction  and  alert  imagination 
into  at  least  divergent  language,  even  while  remaining  faith- 
ful to  the  same  material.  The  double  faculty  that  can  coldly 
design  such  a  speech,  commit  it,  and  pronounce  it  as  if 
spontaneous  and  of  the  instant,  was  less  rare  in  the  last 
century  than  in  this,  and  is  growing  rarer. 


An  ingenious  New  Y'ork  bicyclist  has  got  around  the 
Raines  Sunday-closing  law.  He  has  converted  the  centre- 
post  of  his  wheel  into  a  storage  lank,  with  a  small  faucet 
near  the  bottom,  and  he  finds  he  can  carry  more  than  a  pint 
of  whisky  in  it.  This  gives  a  new  and  pleasing  significance 
to  the  manufacturers'  announcements  that  "  all  tubing  is 
being  made  larger  this  year." 


A    CYCLING    NOTE     FROM    LONDON. 

The  bicycle  craze  is  on  the  increase.  People  who  sneered 
openly  at  it  a  few  months  ago  are  daily  going  in  for  it  them- 
selves. Hyde  Park  of  a  morning  is  a  sight  to  behold.  And 
the  streets  resound  to  the  jingle  of  the  bells  on  all  sides. 

Y'ou  have  to  be  doubly  cautious  now  when  and  where  and 
how  you  cross  a  street.  Y'ou  laugh  at  the  'buses,  and  snap 
your  fingers  at  the  hansoms.  So  long  as  there  isn't  a  lady 
on  a  bicycle  within  a  dozen  yards,  you  don't  care  a  button 
about  dashing  into  every  jam  of  vehicles  you  encounter. 
There  is  no  danger  of  anything  else  bowling  you  over.  A 
'bus  you  can  dodge,  a  hansom  you  evade,  but  a  lady  on  a 
bicycle  is  a  car  of  Juggernaut.  Everything  in  its  way  must 
go  under. 

The  police  regulations,  too,  are  especially  severe  in  Eng- 
land. Not  only  must  everybody  have  a  bell  on  his  bicycle 
(and  ring  it),  but  a  lamp  as  well,  which  must  be  lit  every 
night  shortly  after  sunset — otherwise  a  fine.  Riding  on  the 
sidewalks  is  another  offense.  Y'ou  hear  every  day  of  some 
one  or  other  "  had  up  "  for  this,  one  of  the  latest  offenders 
in  this  respect  being  the  famous  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
who  was  fined  fifteen  shillings  for  riding  on  a  foot-path  at 
Cobham  a  few  days  ago. 

Of  course  it  isn't  right  for  bicyclists  to  use  the  sidewalks 
for  riding,  and  it  is  most  proper  that  the  law  should  prohibit 
and  punish  them.  But  pedestrians  shouldn't  be  allowed  to 
walk  in  the  roads — much  less  stand  in  them.  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  should  be  made  sauce  for  the  gander.  Yet 
how  often  do  you  see  great  hulking  fellows  and  female 
cyclephobists  purposely  sauntering  along  and  willfully  block- 
ing up  the  way.  Y'et  you  dare  not  run  them  down.  No 
doubt  in  time  all  this  will  be  remedied.  Cycling  is  a  power 
in  the  land,  and  will  compel  protection  in  its  turn. 

London,  April  15,  1896.  Cockaigne. 


An  English  trades-union  has  refused  to  work  with  men 
who  ride  to  their  work  on  bicycles,  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  an  unfair  advantage  in  being  able  to  work  longer  at  the 
shop  and  yet  get  home  at  the  same  time  as  those  who  walk. 


A  temperature  of  4,000  to  5,000  degrees  can  be  produced 
only  between  the  carbon  points  of  an  electric  arc-light  The 
next  hottest  place  in  the  world  is  in  the  crucible  of  an  elec- 
tric furnace. 


May  ii,  1 896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STEVENSON    AT    SAMOA. 

Extracts  from  Mrs.  Isobel  Strong's  Introductory  Article  in  "  Scrib- 

ner's" — The  Famous  Novelist  at  Home,  as  Sketched 

by  his  Step-Daughter. 


Mrs.  Isobel  Strong  is  contributing  a  series  of  chatty  papers 
on  the  life  of  the  Stevenson  family  in  Samoa  to  Scribiier^s, 
under  the  title  of  "  Vailima  Table-Talk "  ;  the  first  install- 
ment is  printed  in  the  May  issue.  They  are  made  up  from 
notes  jotted  down  by  Mrs.  Strong  from  day  to  day,  with 
Stevenson's  knowledge  and  consent,  but  not  in  any  way 
revised  or  edited  by  him.  The  result  is  a  series  of  scraps 
of  conversation  which  present  a  delightful  picture  of  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  in  his  home  life,  entirely  unaffected  by  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  man  who  is  being  reported. 

It  is  necessary  to  preface  any  extracts  from  the  article 
with  a  dramatis  persona^  a  list  of  the  personages  of  the 
household,  with  their  Samoan  and  English  names  :  Steven- 
son was  Tusitala,  "  the  writer  of  tales,"  or  Le  Ona,  "  the 
rich  man"  ("McRichie"  he  himself  translated  it);  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Strong's  mother,  was  Aolele,  meaning  "beautiful 
as  a  flying  cloud"  ;  his  mother  was  Tamaitai  Matua,  "the 
old  lady";  Mrs.  Strong  was  Teuila,  "the  decorator"; 
Lloyd  Osborne  was  Loia  ;  Austin  Strong  was  Ositini ;  Gra- 
ham Balfour,  Stevenson's  cousin,  was  Palema  ;  and  Sosimo 
and  Mitaele  are  two  house-boys. 

How  Mrs.  Strong  served  Stevenson  as  amanuensis  is 
shown  in  this  extract  : 

I  have  been  writing  to  Louis's  dictation  the  story  of  "  Anne  de  St. 
Ives,"  a  young  Frenchman  in  the  time  of  Napoleon.  Some  days  we 
have  worked  from  eight  o'clock  until  four,  and  that  is  not  counting 
the  hours  Louis  writes  and  makes  notes  in  the  early  morning  by 
lamp-light.  He  dictates  with  great  earnestness,  and  when  particu- 
larly interested,  unconsciously  acts  the  part  of  his  characters.  When 
he  came  to  the  description  of  the  supper  Anne  has  with  Flora  and 
Ronald,  he  bowed  as  he  dictated  Anne's  polite  speeches  and  twirled 
his  mustache.  When  he  described  the  interview  between  the  old 
lady  and  the  drover,  he  spoke  in  a  high  voice  for  the  one  and  a  deep 
growl  for  the  other,  and  was  all  in  broad  Scotch,  even  to  "  coma" 
(comma). 

When  Louis  was  writing  "  Ballantrae,"  my  mother  says  he  once 
rushed  into  her  room  to  look  in  the  glass,  as  he  wanted  to  describe  a 
certain  haughty,  disagreeable  expression  of  his  hero's.  He  told  her 
he  actually  expected  to  see  the  master's  clean-shaven  face  and  pow- 
dered head,  and  was  quite  disconcerted  at  beholding  only  his  own  re- 
flection. 

And  here  is  a  discussion  of  Stevenson's  work  by  himself : 

I  was  sitting  by  Louis's  bedside  with  a  book,  this  evening,  when  he 
asked  me  to  read  aloud.  "  Don't  go  back,"  he  said  ;  "  start  in  just 
where  you  are."  As  it  happened,  I  was  reading  "  the  Merry  Men"  ; 
he  laughed  a  little  when  he  recognized  his  own  words.  I  went  on 
and  finished  the  story.  "Well,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  cheerful  ;  it  is 
distinctly  not  cheerful." 

"  In  these  stories,"  I  asked,  "  do  you  preach  a  moral  ?  " 

"Oh,  not  mine,"  he  said.  "  What  I  want  to  give,  what  I  try  for, 
is  God's  moral !  " 

"  Could  you  not  give  God's  moral,"  I  asked,  "  in  a  pretty  story  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  know,"  he  said  ;  "it  is  a  thing  I 
have  often  thought  over — the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  one's 
talents."  He  said  he  thought  his  own  gift  lay  in  the  grim  and  terri- 
ble— that  some  writers  touch  the  heart,  be  clutched  at  the  throat.  I 
said  I  thought  "Providence  and  the  Guitar"  a  very  pretty  story, 
full  of  sweetness  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

"  But  it  is  not  so  sweet  as  '  Markheim  '  is  grim.  There  I  feel  my- 
self strong." 

"  At  least,"  I  said,  "  you  have  no  mannerisms." 

He  took  the  book  out  of  my  hand  and  read  "  it  was  a  wonderful 
clear  night  of  stars."  "Oh,"  he  said,  "how  many,  many  times  I 
have  written  '  a  wonderful  clear  night  of  stars  '  !  " 

But  I  maintained  that  this,  in  itself,  was  a  good  sentence,  and  pre- 
sented a  picture  to  the  mind.  "  It  is  the  mannerisms  of  the  author 
who  can't  say  '  says  he  '  and  '  says  she  '  that  I  object  to  ;  whose  char- 
acters hiss,  and  thunder,  and  ejaculate,  and  syllable " 

"  O  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  deal  gently  with  me — I  once  fitited !  " 

Mrs.  Strong  gives  this  picture  of  the  whimsical  author  in 
his  days  of  illness  : 

O  poor  Anne  !  Louis  has  been  laid  up  with  threatenings  of  a 
hemorrhage  and  is  not  allowed  to  speak.  It  is  a  cruel  blow  just 
when  we  were  getting  on  so  well  with  "  Anne."  When  I  went  in  to 
his  bedside  this  morning,  he  wrote  on  a  slate  :  "  Allow  me  to  intro- 
duce you  to  Mr.  Dumbley  !  "  He  was  leaning  against  a  bed-rest,  to 
which  he  called  my  attention.  It  was  the  one  Sir  Percy  Shelley  gave 
him  ;  Aolele  had  taken  all  the  upholstery  out  as  being  too  warm  for 
this  climate,  putting  in  a  back  of  woven  cocoanut  sinnet,  which  is 
very  neat  and  pretty,  and  very  comfortable  besides.  He  can  not 
speak  nor  lean  forward  to  write,  for  fear  of  starting  a  hemorrhage, 
and  yet  he  does  not  look  ill  at  all.  He  is  tanned  a  good  brown,  has 
a  high  color,  and  very  bright  eyes.  In  illness  he  is  never  pale  ;  as 
he  lies  back  against  the  rest  in  his  blue  and  white  Japanese  kimono. 
with  a  wide  red  sash,  so  fresh  and  bright,  looking  at  you  with  such  a 
pleasant,  smiling  face,  it  is  hard  to  realize  he  is  in  great  danger. 

He  has  a  slate  by  his  side  and  writes  nonsense  on  it.  "  I'm  a  rose- 
garden  invalid  wreathed  in  weak  smiles."  To  a  visitor  who  asked 
"How  are  you?"  he  wrote:  "Mr.  Dumbley  is  no  better  and  be 
hanged  to  him  !  " 

To  pass  the  time  I  showed  him  how  to  make  a,  b,  and  t  on  the 
hands,  and  we  were  getting  some  entertainment  out  of  it,  when  sud- 
denly the  brilliant  idea  struck  us  both  to  dictate  "Anne"  in  the 
deaf-and-dumb  alphabet.  It  was  slow  work,  and  I  often  made  mis- 
takes, but  we  got  on  pretty  well  to  the  extent  of  five  pages. 

In  the  afternoon  Aolele  entertained  him  by  playing  patience  on  a 
table  drawn  to  the  bed.  For  his  amusement  she  learned  a  game 
from  a  book,  and  he  is  always  pleased  and  interested  to  see  it 
played,  making  signs  when  she  goes  wrong  and  pointing  at  cards  for 
her  to  take  up. 

We  are  only  allowed  in  to  him  one  at  a  time,  when  we  all  try  to  be 
entertaining  and  recount  cheerful  adventures  of  the  household. 
Aolele  is  very  successful  at  this,  but  she  leaves  her  smile  at  the  bed- 
room door  ;  indeed,  we  are  all  terribly  anxious. 

Louis  is  better  to-day,  and  we  did  seven  pages  in  the  deaf-and- 
dumb  alphabet.  The  only  concern  he  has  betrayed  over  his  illness 
was  at  the  first  sign  of  improvement ;  he  wrote  :  "  O  Belle,  I  am  so 
pleased  !  "  and  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

Some  of  these  notes  were  written  during  a  trip  to  Aus- 
tralia. Mrs.  Strong  relates  an  amusing  incident  that  hap- 
pened during  their  stay  in  Sydney  : 

Both  Louis  and  Aolele  like  to  read  trash,  that  is,  if  it  is  bad  enough 
to  be  funny.  My  mother  was  tired,  and  sent  us  out  to  buy  some 
novels  for  her.  As  we  went  along  the  street,  we  saw  Louis's  picture 
in  many  of  the  shop-windows,  and  people  turned  and  looked  after  us  in 
a  way,  Louis  said,  that  made  him  feel  very  self-conscious.  We  went 
into  a  big  shop  and  had  picked  out  an  armful  of  books.  A  young 
clerk  came  up  to  Louis,  with  great  respect  and  recognition  in  his  eye. 
"  What  have  you  been  getting,  Mr.  Stevenson  ?  "  he  asked.     "  We 

have  all  the  best  authors — Meredith,   Barrie,  Anstey "  and  then 

his  countenance  changed  ;  he  cast  a  most  reproachful,  disappointed 
look  at  Louis  as  he  read  the  titles  of  the  chosen  works  :  "  The  Sin 
of  a  Countess,"  "Miriam,  the  Avenger,"  "The  Lady  Detective." 
He  retired,  and  took  no  further  notice  of  us.     We  felt  it  keenly. 


In  this  passage  Stevenson  compares  painters  and  writers  : 

I  asked  Louis  why  painters,  who  live  in  much  the  same  atmosphere 
as  literary  men,  are  less  interesting  and  more  narrow- minded  ;  at 
least,  that  had  been  my  experience.  He  offered  an  explanation  that 
sounded  reasonable  enough.  The  study  of  ntusic  or  painting  does 
not  expand  the  mind  in  any  direction  save  one.  Literature,  with  its 
study  of  human  nature,  events,  and  history,  is  a  constant  education, 
and  in  that  career  a  man  can  not  stick  at  one  place,  as  the  painter 
and  musician  almost  invariably  do.  He  studies  his  one  pin's  point 
of  a  talent,  enlarging  that,  perhaps,  and  deepening  it.  but  in  no 
other  direction  does  his  mind  work.  The  bank  clerk,  whose  daily 
life  is  spent  in  adding  up  figures,  knows  that  his  intelligence  is 
cramped,  and  is  more  apt  to  devote  his  leisure  to  study  and  im- 
provement ;  but  the  painter  believes  his  work  to  be  a  culture,  and 
thinks  he  needs  no  more. 

I  was  inveighing  against  painters  as  a  class,  when  Louis  reminded 
me  of  Millet,  to  whom  he  takes  off  his  hat.  How  he  made  money 
for  years  doing  ordinary  popular  work,  and  then,  in  spite  of  starva- 
tion and  a  large  family,  proceeded  to  paint  what  he  thought  was  true 
art. 

"And  yet,"  I  said,  "if  I  were  one  of  the  large  family,  I  might 
not  think  it  so  fine.  A  painter  might  sacrifice  his  family  to  his  art  ; 
would  you  ?  Would  you  go  on  writing  '  Willery  Millery '  if  we 
were  all  starving,  and  '  Miriam,  the  Avenger,'  would  save  us  ?  " 

Louis  gave  in.  "You  know  well  enough  I  would  save  my  family 
if  it  carried  me  to  the  gallow's  foot." 

The  arrival  of  the  mail  from  the  outer  world  was  a  great 
event  in  the  life  at  Vailima.     Mrs.  Strong  thus  describes  it : 

The  mail  has  just  come  in  and  stopped  all  work  for  the  day.  It 
was  brought  up  as  usual  on  horseback  by  Sosimo,  in  a  big  water- 
proof-bag, and  carried  to  Louis's  room,  followed  by  the  family  in 
great  excitement.  Louis  always  empties  the  mail-bag  himself,  and 
parcels  out  the  letters,  while  we  all  sit  in  an  expectant  semicircle  on 
the  floor.  Woe  betide  the  person  who  tries  to  snatch  a  letter  from 
the  pile  I  We  have  to  wait  our  turn  as  Louis  throws  them  out  ;  he 
gives  Austin  all  the  picture  papers  to  open,  and  as  he  looks  over  his 
own  letters,  he  gives  me  those  from  strangers  or  autograph  collectors ; 
I  feel  neglected  if  I  don't  get  ten  or  twelve  at  least.  On  rainy  days, 
or  dull  afternoons,  I  get  Louis  to  wrif%  out  a  lot  of  autographs, 
"  plain  and  colored,"  with  and  without  a  sentiment  (such  as  "  smoking 
is  a  pernicious  habit  "),  and  parcel  them  out  at  my  own  discretion. 

Mail-day  unsettled  Louis  for  work,  so  we  took  a  walk  in  the 
forest ;  we  wore  no  hats  and  went  barefooted  under  the  big  spread- 
ing trees  in  the  cool  shade.  We  sat  on  a  stone  by  the  upper  water- 
fall and  talked  about  a  story  we  are  both  reading  in  Longman's 
Magazine,  called  "  A  Gentleman  of  France."  Louis  was  so  pleased 
with  the  opening  chapters  that  he  said  he  was  going  to  write  to  Mr. 
Weyman  and  congratulate  him  on  his  work.  He  is  always  so 
pleased  when  a  new  man  comes  deservedly  to  the  front. 

The  many  admirers  of  Stevenson's  early  story,  "  Will  0' 
the  Mill,"  will  be  surprised  to  read  the  following : 

"  Will  o'  the  Mill  "  made  a  great  impression  upon  Palema  in  his 
youth,  and  he  declares  that  his  character  and  life  are  molded  upon 
that  story,  Louis  repudiated  the  tale  altogether,  and  says  that 
Will's  sentiments  upon  life  are  "  cats-meat." 

Conversation  at  table  : 

Palema — It  is  the  best  thing  on  life  that  has  been  written  this  age. 

Louis — Rather  remarkable  how  little  stock  I  take  in  it  myself. 

Palema — If  you  had  stood  by  your  words,  I  would  have  gone 
down  on  my  knees  to  you.  But  how  did  you  come  to  write  what  you 
don't  believe  ? 

Louis— Well,  I  was  at  that  age  when  you  begin  to  look  about  and 
wonder  if  you  should  live  your  life 

Palema — To  be  or  not  to  be  ? 

Louis — Exactly.     Everything   is  temperament.      Well,  I  did  the 
other  fellow's  temperament — held  a  brief  on  the  other  side — to  see 
bow  it  looked. 
•Palema — Mighty  well  you  did  it,  too. 

Louis — No  doubt  better  than  I  should  have  done  my  own  side. 

One  evening,  Mrs.  Strong  asked  Stevenson  how  one  could 
tell  good  literature  when  one  saw  it.  The  conversation  is 
thus  reported  : 

"  It  is  capable  of  explanation,  I  think,"  he  said;  "when  you  see 
words  used  to  the  best  purpose— no  waste,  going  tight  around  a  sub- 
ject. Also  they  must  be  true.  My  stories  are  Dot  the  truth,  but  I 
try  to  make  my  characters  act  as  they  would  act  in  life.  No  detail  is 
too  small  to  study  for  truth.  Lloyd  and  I  spent  five  days  weighing 
money  and  making  calculations  for  the  treasure  found  in  '  The 
Wrecker.' " 

I  asked  him  why  Charles  Reade  was  not  a  stylist,  though  his  writ- 
ing answered  to  the  description. 

"  You  are  right,"  Louis  said,  "he  is  a  good  writer,  and  I  take  off 
my  hat  to  him  with  respect.  And  yet  it  was  in  continuity  that  he 
failed.  In  the  '  Ebb  Tide,'  that  is  now  under  way,  we  started  on  a 
high  key,  and  oh,  haven't  we  regretted  it  !  If  I  wanted  to  say  '  he 
kicked  his  leg  and  he  winked  his  eye,'  it  would  be  perfectly  flat  if  I 
wrote  it  so.  I  must  pile  the  colors  on  to  bring  it  up  to  the  key.  Yet 
I  am  wrong  to  liken  literature  to  painting.  It  is  more  like  music — 
which  is  time  ;  painting  is  space.  In  music  you  wind  in  and  out.  but 
always  keep  in  the  key  ;  that  is,  you  carry  the  hearer  to  the  end 
without  letting  him  drop  by  the  way.  It  winds  around  and  keeps  on. 
So  must  words  wind  around.  Organized  and  packed  in  a  mass  as  it 
were,  tight  with  words.  Not  too  short — phrases  rather — no  word  to 
spare. 

"  There  are  two  kinds  of  style,  the  plastic,  such  as  I  have  just  de- 
scribed ;  the  other,  the  simple  placing  of  words  together  for  har- 
mony. The  words  should  come  off  the  tongue  like  honey.  I  began 
so  as  a  young  man  ;  I  had  a  pretty  talent  that  way,  I  must  confess." 

I  asked  him  if  he  thought  his  present  full,  entertaining  novels, 
crowded  with  people  and  adventure,  an  improvement  upon  his  earlier 
hoDey-dropping  essays.  But  he  refused  that.  He  could  not,  he 
said,  criticise  his  own  work  or  see  it  well  enough.  But  in  others, 
he  had  noticed  that  the  writers  who  began  with  honey-sweetness 
often  developed  in  later  work  a  certain  brusqueness  and  ruggedness. 

"  Did  they  do  it  well  ?"  I  asked. 

"  You  bet  they  did  !  "  said  Louis.     "  Both   Beethoven  and  Shake- 
speare are  good  examples  of  it,  in  their  different  arts.     Shakespeare's 
earliest  works  were  plain,  dull,  unimpassioned  verse.     Next  came  his 
first  singing  note — such  as  '  Romeo  and  Juliet '  ;  ah,"  he  quoted  : 
"  My  love  is  boundless  as  the  sea." 

' '  The  words  are  like  music.  Then  a  strange  thing  happened — surely 
some  evil  woman  must  have  crossed  his  path  and  driven  him  to  the 
hideous  work  of  '  Troilus  and  Cressida '  ;  and  yet,  but  for  its  indecency 
and  brutality,  it  might  have  been  his  greatest  work.  He  took  the 
plot  from  Chaucer,  who  had  told  it  quietly  and  prettily,  and  made  of 
it  the  horror  it  is.  Then  came  his  later  works,  full  of  strength,  and 
broken  with  flashes  so  delicate  he  might  have  touched  them  with  his 
tongue  and  passed  on." 

Here  is  a  little  bit  showing  the  playful  character  of  the 
man  : 

Louis  is  often  charged  with  beiDg  secretive.  He  turned  one  day 
to  his  mother,  who  had  been  questioning  him  about  some  trifling 
matter,  and  took  hold  of  her  shawl. 

"  Who  gave  it  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  bought  it." 

"  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  " 

"  At  Gray  &  Macfarlane's,"  answered  bis  mother. 

"  Why  ?  "  persisted  Louis. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Tamaitai  Matua,  laughing. 

"  Good  heavens,  woman,  why  so  secretive  ?  Wby  can't  you 
answer  a  simple  question  ?  Why  put  me  off  with  a  Gray  &  Mac- 
farlane  ?  "  It  was  all  nonsense,  but  the  phrase  survived,  and  when 
Louis  is  asked  where  he  is  going,  he  answers,  "  To  call  on  Gray  & 
Macfarlane  \  "  and  when  bis  mother  begged  to  know  from  whom  an 
important-looking  letter  had  come,  he  said,  in  broad  Scotch  : 
"  From  Gray,  mem,  with  Macfarlane's  coompliments  1  " 

The  article  is  one  of  the  most  widely  interesting  pieces  of 
personal  reminiscence  that  have  been  printed  in  a  long  time. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  said  that  Justin  McCarthy  has  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  the  sales  of  his  "  History  of  Our 
Own  Times,"  and  that  the  entire  sum  has  been  devoted  to 
the  Irish  cause. 

Clara  Schumann,  the  renowned  pianist,  suffered  an 
apoplectic  stroke  recently,  at  her  home  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  from  which  she  is  not  expected  to  recover.  She  is 
now  seventy-six.  Her  first  appearance  was  as  a  juvenile 
prodigy  in  1820. 

Bismarck  is  only  a  strong  man  by  fits  and  starts  now, 
and  shows  unmistakable  signs  of  his  age,  though  his  mental 
faculties  are  unimpaired.  His  worst  foe  is  his  neuralgia, 
and  his  hardest  battle  is  to  keep  his  daily  number  of  pipes 
of  tobacco  down  to  a  minimum. 

Manly  M.  Gillam,  the  noted  "ad"  constructor,  lately  in 
charge  of  the  advertising  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  has  been  made  general  manager  of  that  once 
famous  house.  Under  his  management  the  business  may 
regain  the  prestige  it  once  held  as  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co. 

Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  though  be  is  a  possible  Royal- 
ist pretender,  has  been  made  a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor  by  the  French  Government  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  geography  and  commerce.  He  has  just  re- 
turned to  Paris  from  Tonkin,  Thibet,  and  other  little  ex- 
plored regions  of  Asia. 

Richard  Wagner,  of  Vienna,  is  no  relative  of  the  famous 
composer,  but  he  is  profiting  by  the  identity  of  names.  He 
is  a  linen-draper,  and  he  has  had  a  portrait  of  the  musician 
registered  as  his  trade-mark,  and  sells  "  Richard  Wagner 
sheetings  "  and  "  Richard  Wagner  towelings."  Frau  Wag- 
ner recently  sued  to  have  him  restrained  from  using  her 
illustrious  husband's  features  in  this  way,  but  the  court  de- 
cided against  her. 

The  recent  death  of  Ernest  Duez,  the  French  painter  who 
died  of  a  congestive  stroke  while  riding  his  bicycle  in  the 
forest  of  Saint  Germain,  recalls  a  conversation  he  had,  some 
years  ago,  with  Guy  de  Maupassant  on  the  subject  of  death. 
Duez  declared  that  so  long  as  a  man  must  die,  it  is  better  to 
die  in  bed,  surrounded  by  one's  family.  Maupassant  ex- 
claimed :  "The  worst  thing  about  death  is  the  illness.  It  is 
far  better  to  drop  down  without  feeling  it."  Neither  had  his 
wish. 

Alma  Tadema,  the  artist,  has  the  most  beautiful  home  in 
England.  The  wall  of  the  drawing-room  is  paneled  with 
tall,  slim  pictures,  each  of  them  by  a  different  painter — 
Leighton,  Boughton,  Sargent,  Whistler,  and  a  score  of 
other  artist  friends  each  contributing  to  this  remarkable 
decoration.  Another  interesting  feature  is  the  oak  and 
ivory  piano,  on  the  inside  lid  of  which  are  inscribed  the 
autographs  of  the  most  celebrated  singers  and  musicians  in 
the  world. 

Henry  Villard  has  abandoned  his  intention  of  publishing 
the  memoirs  he  has  been  writing  ;  the  type-written  copy  is 
to  be  bound  in  black  morocco  and  locked  up  as  a  legacy  for 
his  children.  He  changed  his  mind  about  publishing  the 
work  as  soon  as  he  got  well  along  into  the  war  period  of 
his  recollections.  His  criticisms  on  the  veracity  and  the 
j  generalship  of  certain  famous  LTnion  heroes  would  raise  a 
storm  about  his  ears  if  he  were  to  put  them  in  print. 
Villard  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  successful  of 
the  war  correspondents,  and  was  at  Bull  Run,  at  Donelson, 
at  Shiloh,  at  Perryville,  at  Fredericksburg,  and  in  the 
Wilderness  fights. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Banks,  the  American  woman  reporter  who 
created  a  sensation  in  England,  a  year  or  so  ago,  by  posing 
as  an  American  heiress  in  search  of  a  titled  husband,  re- 
cently had  an  interesting  midnight  holocaust.  When  her 
article  was  published,  she  received  offers  of  large  sums  for 
the  return  of  some  of  the  letters  fortune-hunting  noblemen 
had  written  her  ;  she  sent  them  back  without  taking  any  re- 
ward. Others  were  sent  back  through  friends  who  came  to 
intercede.  But  the  bulk  of  the  letters  remained  in  her 
desk.  The  responsibility  of  possessing  them  preyed  upon 
her  mind  so  heavily  that  finally,  one  night,  she  got  up  and 
made  a  bonfire  of  them. 

Bismarck's  epithet,  "  Austria's  idiot  archdukes,"  seems 
not  undeserved.  Carl  Ludwig,  apparently  Austria's  future 
emperor,  is  so  parsimonious  that  he  allows  his  cook  only  two 
florins  (ninety-two  cents)  a  day  for  each  member  of  his 
household,  and  on  this  the  cook  must  provide  four  meals  a 
day.  His  daughter-in-law,  wife  of  Archduke  Otto,  pays  her 
board  from  her  husband's  allowance  when  she  visits  him. 
Carl  Ludwig  is  also  fond  of  embroidering  beautiful  vest- 
ments for  his  clergy.  His  younger  brother,  Ludwig  Victor, 
is  a  confirmed  woman-hater.  In  his  palace  in  Vienna  he 
employs  but  two  women-servants — a  housekeeper  and  her 
maid,  who  are  under  the  strictest  injunctions  to  keep  out  of 
the  way  of  their  imperial  master  under  pain  of  instant  dis- 
missal. 

Constantin  de  Grimm,  the  well-known  cartoonist,  whose 
death  occurred  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  was  born,  fifty 
years  ago,  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  his 
father  was  chief  instructor  of  the  children  of  Czar  Nicholas. 
He  was  educated  in  the  law  and  destined  for  the  diplomatic 
profession ;  but  his  facility  with  pen  and  pencil  soon  drew 
him  to  newspaper  work.  He  served  through  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  receiving  the  Iron  Cross  for  bravery  at 
Gravelotte.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  resigned  his  com- 
mission to  become  assistant  editor  of  Kladderadaich^  the 
leading  Berlin  comic  weekly,  and  later  became  manager  of 
Le  Triboulet)  a  Paris  comic  paper,  and  Paris  correspondent 
of  several  London  journals.  Twelve  years  ago  Mr.  de  Grimm 
came  to  this  country  at  the  instance  of  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett. 
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THE    MIGRATION    OF    DELMONICO'S. 

A    New    Building    (or   an    Old    Establishment— Six    Miles   North    of 

the  Original  Place— The  Social  History  of  Delmonico's  — 

Celebrities  as  Habitue's. 

To-morrow  morning  the  workmen  begin  excavating  lor 
the  foundations  of  the  new  Delmonico's. 

Some  two  years  after  the  New  York  Herald  had  carried 
business  uptown  with  a  swing,  negotiations  were  begun  be- 
tween Charles  Delmonico  and  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer  for 
the  erection  of  a  structure  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Forty-Fourth  Street,  on  ground  belonging  to  Mr.  Have- 
meyer. It  is  at  present  occupied  by  a  building  called  the 
Sherwood  House.  Delmonico  has  taken  a  lease  for  fifieen 
years  at  $60,000  per  annum,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal 
on  terms  like  those  of  the  Columbia  College  leasehold, 
which  provides  for  reappraisemenls  at  fixed  periods.  The 
amount  to  be  invested  in  the  structure  by  Mr.  Havemeyer 
will  amount  to  $1,750,000.  Strangers  to  New  York  may 
remember  the  location  by  the  fact  that  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Bank,  an  establishment  much  used  by  women,  was  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Sherwood  House. 

James  Brown  Lord  is  the  architect  of  the  new  Delmonico 
building.  The  style  of  the  structure  is  to  be  Italian  Renais- 
sance, something  like  the  Metropolitan  Club.  The  plot  of 
ground  measures  sixty-five  feet  on  Fifth  Avenue  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  feet  on  Forty-Fourth  Street.  The  Fifth 
Avenue  front,  on  the  first  floor,  will  be  occupied  by  the 
ladies'  restaurant,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  stairway  the 
cafe  will  be  located.  Back  of  the  stairway  will  be  a  great 
palm  garden,  two  stories  high,  with  a  glass  dome,  to  be 
occupied  as  a  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  cafe.  The  second 
floor  will  be  devoted  to  the  large  ball-room,  with  an  accom- 
panying banquet-hall.  Above,  there  will  be  apartments  set 
aside  for  small  dancing  and  large  dinner-parties.  On  the 
fourth  floor,  there  will  be  quarters  for  the  bachelors.  A 
number  of  bachelors  have  occupied  rooms  in  the  old  Del- 
monico's for  years.  One  of  the  best  known  among  them  is 
T.  Henry  French,  the  theatrical  manager.  On  the  roof 
there  will  probably  be  a  summer  garden,  but  the  details  of 
that  are  not  as  yet  arranged.  There  is  also  to  be  a  winter 
garden  on  the  Forty-Fourth  Street  side,  with  a  glass  roof  and 
front,  from  which  diners  may  look  out  over  the  lower  part 
of  the  city.  The  ball-room  will  be  thirty-six  by  eighty-one 
feet,  much  larger  than  the  one  in  the  present  Delmonico's, 
which  is  only  forty-five  by  fifty-two  feet. 

This  move  of   Delmonico's  is   an   interesting  one  to  old 
New    Yorkers.     The   new    place   must    be    fully  six    miles  ' 
further  north  than  the  original  Delmonico's,  away  down  on 
William  Street.     This   will  give  an   idea  of  how  far  New 
York  has  drifted  north  in  seventy  years. 

It  was  in  1S27  that  John  and  Peter  Delmonico  came  from 
Switzerland  and  started  a  confectionery  at  Nos.  21  and  23 
William  Street,  where  they  sold  fancy  cakes  and  ices.  In 
1832  they  opened  a  branch  at  76  Broad  Street,  and  Lorenzo 
Delmonico,  a  nephew  of  Peter  and  John,  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  joined  his  uncles  in  business.  In  1835  the  Del- 
monicos  bought  and  built  on  the  property  at  the  junction  of 
Beaver  and  South  William  Streets.  This  building  was  torn 
down  in  1890,  and  a  fine  modern  structure  erected  there. 
John  Delmonico  died  in  1842,  and  in  1S43  Peter  took 
Lorenzo  into  partnership.  In  1845  the  Broad  Street 
place  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  1846  the  Delmonicos 
occupied  the  premises  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Morris  Streets.  In  1848  Peter  retired  from  business,  and 
left  his  nephew,  Lorenzo,  as  sole  proprietor.  In  1855  the 
lower  Broadway  house  was  given  up,  and  a  new  restaurant 
opened  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street. 
In  1 86 1  the  handsome  place  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Fourteenth  Street  was  opened.  In  1876  the  Chambers 
Street  restaurant  and  the  Fourteenth  Street  establishment 
were  given  up  for  the  present  building,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-Sixth  Street. 

Lorenzo  Delmonico  now  found  himself  with  the  cares  of 
all  the  restaurants  on  his  shoulders,  so  he  got  his  brother 
Siro  to  join  him,  and  afterward  his  nephew  Charles  C.  Del- 
monico. Lorenzo  died  in  September,  1S81,  and  Siro  died 
only  a  few  months  later,  leaving  Charles  C.  Delmonico  as 
the  head  of  the  house.  In  January,  1S84,  Charles  C.  Del- 
monico became  demented,  and  wandered  over  into  the  woods 
on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  where  he  died  of  exposure.  His 
young  nephew,  Charles  Crist,  assumed  by  law  the  name  of 
Charles  Crist  Delmonico,  and  is  to-day  the  representative 
of  this  long  line  of  famous  restaurateurs  and  the  sole  pro- 
prietor of  the  Delmonico  establishments. 

There  are  servants  in  the  employ  of  Delmonico  to-day 
who  have  been  there  since  they  were  youngsters.  The  Del- 
monicos have  a  system  of  giving  pensions  to  old  and  tried 
servitors. 

There  is  a  social  as  well  as  a  business  history  to  Del- 
monico's. In  the  old  Beaver  Street  establishment  danced 
the  great-grandmothers  of  to-day's  debutantes.  The  down- 
town Delmonico's  was  the  centre  of  most  of  the  social 
gayety  of  the  city  in  the  ten  years  preceding  1855.  L°ms 
Napoleon,  when  exiled  in  America,  used  to  live  there. 
Jenny  Lind  always  breakfasted  and  dined  at  Delmonico's. 
Boss  Tweed  and  Dick  Sweeney,  of  the  old  "ring-rule" 
days,  were  regular  habitues.  When  Tweed's  daughter  was 
married,  he  gave  her  what  he  called  "a  bang-up  supper," 
and  five  hundred  people  attended.  In  those  days  you  could 
see  daily  at  Delmonico's  John  Jacob  Astor,  August  Belmont, 
Oakey  Hall,  Horace  Greeley,  Fernando  Wood,  Henry  J. 
Raymond,  and  the  flamboyant  Colonel  Jim  Fisk,  who  was 
killed  by  Stokes,  the  present  proprietor  of  the  Hoffman 
House. 

The  Fourteenth  Street  Delmonico's  became  the  centre  of 
social  life  after  1861.  It  ttas  there  that  the  smart  balls  of 
the  day  were  given,  in  which  Mrs.  August  Belmont,  Mrs. 
Maturin  Livingston,  and  Mrs.  Cutting  were  the  belles.  A 
far  ous  fancy  ball  was  given  there,  at  which  the  Misses 
Minnie  Stevens,  Consuelo  Yznaga,  Jessie  Duncan,  Pessie 


and  Tiny  Livingston,  and  other  belles  of  the  day — matrons 
now — wore  fancy  costumes  which  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the 
dudes  of  the  day — now  gray-haired  and  bald-headed  fathers 
and  grandfathers. 

There  are  manynwho  think  the  new  Delmonico's  will  be 
too  far  uptown.  A  restaurant  was  opened  some  six  months 
ago  in  Forty-Second  Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  which  was 
most  elaborately  fitted  up.  It  was  decorated  in  the  style  of 
such  Parisian  restaurants  as  Durand's,  Voisin's,  and  Pail- 
lard's.  But  allhough  it  was  excellently  run  and  the  cooking 
was  exceptionally  good,  it  failed,  and  at  the  expiration  of  six 
months  the  proprietor  was  forced  to  close  it,  and  the  prop- 
erty was  leased  for  stores.  Delmonico's  is  to  be  two  blocks 
further  uptown.  It  is  doubtful  whether  people  will  go  so 
far  up.  Much  of  the  afternoon  patronage  of  Delmonico's 
Twenty-Sixth  Street  place  has  gone  of  late  years  to  the 
Waldorf.  But  whether  it  will  go  up  so  far  as  Forty-Fourth 
Street  is  a  question. 

I  think  Delmonico's  needs  a  new  building,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  to  restore  its  prestige.  Not  only  have  the  new 
hotels,  like  the  Waldorf,  and  new  society  fads,  like  Louis 
Sherry,  deprived  Delmonico's  of  much  of  its  old  patronage, 
but  the  establishment  has  deteriorated.  Delmonico's  has 
acquired  such  fame  in  the  course  of  seventy  years  that  it  is 
known  all  over  the  United  States.  Out-of-town  people, 
rural  magnates,  millionaires  from  Squeedunk,  Oshkosh, 
and  Kankakee  make  a  bee-line  for  Delmonico's  as  soon 
as  they  come  to  town.  It  is  for  this  reason,  perhaps, 
that  sometimes  you  will  be  served  at  Delmonico's  with  what 
purports  to  be  canvas-back  and  is  not.  And  it  is  not  infre- 
quently the  case  that  you  will  get  a  mediocre  dinner  poorly 
served  there.  This  is  unpardonable,  considering  that  the 
prices  are  the  highest  charged  in  New  York  city.  The 
Hoffman  House,  on  the  other  hand,  never  serves  a  poor 
meal.  Delmonico's  has  been  running  down  at  heel  of  late 
years.  Let  us  hope  that  the  removal  will  force  it  to  im- 
prove its  service.  As  to  the  cafe,  that  part  of  Delmonico's 
has  always  been  an  abomination.  It  has  been  filled  every 
afternoon  and  evening  with  cheap  actors,  cheap  sports,  and 
cheap  rounders  of  every  description.  These  tin  -  horn 
sports  would  spend  hours  there  over  a  pack  of  cigarettes 
and  a  single  glass  of  green  mint.  Why  they  were  ever 
tolerated  I  could  never  conceive.  All  they  did  was  to  fill 
up  room  which  might  have  been  taken  up  by  more  profit-  j 
able  customers.  They  probably  will  not  go  so  far  uptown 
as  the  new  Delmonico's,  and,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  want 
to  go  there,  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  not. 

New  York,  April  30,  1896.  Flaneur. 

Much  rye  bread  was  eaten  in  this  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  century,  and  much  rye  and  Indian — a  healthful  com- 
pound that  disappeared  when  stoves  superseded  the  huge 
brick  oven  in  which  the  maize  ingredient  was  rendered 
digestible  by  being  cooked  all  night.  The  snowy  wheaten 
loaf,  as  the  staple  bread  of  the  land,  dates  only  back  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  wheat-fields  of  New  York  in  the  ear% 
part  of  this  century  ;  and  simultaneously  there  seemed  to 
arise  a  "  fashion  "  of  white  bread.  The  using  of  bread  made 
from  anything  less  than  "  the  best  Genesee  flour "  was 
thought  a  mark  of  poverty.  About  1 840  there  appeared  about 
an  even  distribution  of  dyspepsia  throughout  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  States,  more  especially  among  those  well-to-do 
people  who  used  only  the  "  best  Genesee."  One  investi- 
gator announced  that  the  root  of  the  mischief  lay  in  robbing 
the  wheat  of  its  best  elements  in  the  process  of  milling,  and 
taking  away  its  outer  coating.  This  man  was  Sylvester 
Graham — a  monomaniac  on  his  own  hobby  ;  but  he  ren- 
dered an  important  service  to  the  science  of  alimentation, 
though  the  epithet  "  bran  bread  "  was  derisively  applied  to 
the  sort  that  still  bears  his  name. 


Aubrey  Beardsley  is  ill  of  pneumonia  in  Brussels, 
according  to  a  cablegram  dated  May  6th.  Few  young 
men  have  shot  so  suddenly  into  fame  as  he,  or  have  been  so 
much  discussed.  He  began  publishing  his  remarkable 
drawings  only  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  they  at  once 
attracted  the  attention  of  two  continents  and  created  a 
school  of  imitators.  His  chief  work  was  done  in  The 
Yellow  Book  and  later  in  The  Savoy,  both  of  which  were 
exponents  of  the  cult  in  art  and  literature  professed  by  the 
class  to  whom  Max  Nordau's  epithet  of  "  degenerates  "  is 
most  applicable.  There  was  distinct  originality  and  not  a 
little  power  in  Beardsley's  earliest  work,  but  latterly  it  has 
been  nothing  less  than  revolting  and  obscene. 


A  German  case  that  resembles  that  of  the  famous  Jukes 
family  has  recently  been  reported  by  Professor  Pellman, 
of  Bonn,  who  has  traced  the  careers  of  709  of  the  834 
known  descendants  of  a  German  woman,  a  drunkard  and  a 
thief,  who  was  born  in  1740.  Of  her  descendants,  106 
were  born  out  of  wedlock,  208  were  professional  beggars, 
181  prostitutes,  76 — including  7  murderers — got  into  jail; 
in  seventy-five  years,  these  persons  have  cost  the  State 
more  than  $1,200,000.  Professor  Pellman  has  gathered 
these  statistics  to  prove  the  injurious  effects  of  alcohol,  but 
they  seem  to  show  that  it  does  not  diminish  fecundity,  and 
that  the  proportion  of  children  reaching  maturity  is  far 
above  the  average. 

*  •  m> 

The  telephone  was  put  to  a  novel  use  recently  during  the 
Cuban  War.  A  Cuban  general,  Pablo  Olivia,  arriving  at 
the  outskirts  of  a  town  in  which  was  a  Spanish  garrison, 
found  a  telephone,  and,  ringing  up  the  Spanish  commander, 
called  on  him  to  surrender  within  the  hour,  under  penalty  of 
having  the  town  burned.  At  the  end  of  the  hour,  he  called 
up  the  fort  again,  and  found  the  garrison  ready  to  surrender, 
upon  which  he  entered  the  town  without  firing  a  shot. 


Cecil  Rhodes  holds  the  record  for  having  paid  the  largest 
passage-money  from  Suez  to  Beira.  The  steamer  he  was  on 
ran  aground,  and,  after  waiting  two  or  three  days,  he  char- 
tered the  steamer  Orestes  to  complete  his  journey  at  a  cost 
of  $17,500. 


OLD     FAVORITES. 


The  Lost  Sheep. 
De  massa  ob  de  sheepfol", 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol'  bin, 
Look  out  in  de  glooraerin'  meadows 
•     Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 
So  he  call  to  de  hirelin'  shepa'd, 

Is  my  sheep,  is  dey  all  come  in  ? 
Oh,  den  says  de  hirelin'  shepa'd, 

Dey's  some  dey's  black  and  thin, 
And  some  dey's  po'  ol'  wedda's, 

But  de  res'  dey's  all  brung  in. 

But  de  res'  dey's  all  brung  in. 

Den  de  massa  ob  de  sheepfol', 

Dat  guard  de  sheepfol"  bin, 
Goes  down  in  de  gloomerin'  meadows, 

Whar  de  long  night  rain  begin — 
So  he  le'  down  de  ba's  ob  de  sheepfol', 

Callin'  sof,  Come  in,  Come  in. 

Callin'  sof,  Come  in,  Come  in  I 

Den  up  t'ro  de  glooraerin'  meadows, 

T'ro  de  col'  night  rain  and  win', 
And  up  t'ro  de  glooraerin'  rain  pat. 

War  de  sleet  fa'  pie'cin'  thin, 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in  ; 
De  po'  los'  sheep  ob  de  sheepfol' 

Dey  all  comes  gadderin'  in. 

— Sally  Pratt  Maclean. 


When  the  Cows  Come  Home. 

With  klingle,  klangle,  klingle, 

'Way  down  the  dusty  dingle, 

The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 

Now  sweet  and  clear,  and  faint  and  low, 

The  airy  twinklings  come  and  go, 

Like  chimings  from  some  far-off  tower,    ■ 
Or  patterings  of  an  April  shower 
That  makes  the  daisies  grow  ; 

Ko-khng,  ko-klang,  ko  klinglelingle, 
'Way  down  the  darkening  dingle 
The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
And  old-time  friends,  and  twilight  plays, 
And  starry  nights  and  sunny  days 
Come  trooping  up  the  misty  ways 

When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  jingle,  jangle,  jingle, 
Soft  sounds  that  sweetly  mingle, 
The  cows  are  coining  home  ; 
Malvine,  and  Pearl,  and  Florimel. 
DeKamp,  Redrose,  and  Gretchen  Sch'-ll, 

Queen  Bess,  and  Sylph,  and  Spangled  Sue — 
Across  the  fields  1  hear  her  loo-oo, 
And  clang  her  silver  bell ; 

Go-ling,  go-lang,  go-linglelingle  ; 
With  faint  far  sounds  that  mingle. 
The  cows  come  slowly  home  ; 
And  mother-songs  of  long  gone  years, 
And  baby  joys,  and  childish  tears, 
And  youthful  hopes,  and  youthful  fears, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  ringle,  rangle,  ringle, 
By  twos  and  threes  and  single, 
The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
Through  the  violet  air  we  see  the  town, 
And  the  summer  sun  a-slipping  down  ; 
The  maple  in  the  hazel  glade 
Throws  down  the  path  a  longer  shade, 
And  the  hills  are  growing  brown  ; 

To-ring,  to-rang,  to-ringlelingle, 
By  threes  and  fours  and  single 
The  cows  come  slowly  home  ; 
The  same  sweet  sound  of  wordless  psalm, 
The  same  sweet  June-day  rest  and  calm, 
The  same  sweet  scent  of  bud  and  balm, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  a  tinkle,  lankle,  tinkle, 
Through  fern  and  periwinkle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
A-loitering  in  the  checkered  stream, 
Where  the  sun-rays  glance  and  gleam, 
Starine,  Peachbloom,  and  Phcebe  Phyllis 
Stand  knee-deep  in  the  creamy  lilies 
In  a  drowsy  dream  ; 

To-link,  to-link,  to-linklelinkle, 
O'er  banks  with  buttercups  a-twinkle 
The  cows  come  slowly  home  ; 
And  up  through  Memory's  deep  ravine 
Come  the  brook's  old  song  and  its  old-time  sheen, 
And  the  crescent  of  the  silver  Queen, 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

With  a  klingle,  klangle,  klingle. 
With  a  loo-oo,  and  moo-oo,  and  jingle, 
The  cows  are  coming  home  ; 
And  over  there  on  Merlin  Hill 
Hear  the  plaintive  cry  of  the  whip-poor-will  ; 
The  dewdrops  lie  on  the  tangled  vines, 
And  over  the  poplars  Venus  shines, 
And  over  the  silent  mill ; 

Ko-ling,  ko-lang,  ko-linglelingle, 
With  ting-a-ling  and  jingle 

The  cows  come  slowly  home  ; 
Let  down  the  bars  ;  let  in  the  train 
Of  long-gone  songs,  and  flowers  and  rain, 
For  dear  old  times  come  back  again 
When  the  cows  come  home. 

— Agnes  E.  Mitchell. 


Tired. 


Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover — 

Of  clover  cool  and  soft,  and  scented  sweet, 
With  dusky  clouds  in  deep  skies  hanging  over, 

And  scented  silence  at  my  head  and  feet — 
Just  for  one  hour  to  slip  the  leash  of  worry 

In  eager  haste  from  Thought's  impatient  rush, 
And  watch  it  rushing  in  its  heedless  hurry, 

Disdaining  wisdom's  call,  or  duty's  hush. 
Ah  !   it  were  sweet,  where  clover  clumps  are  meeting, 

And  daisies  hiding,  so  to  bide  and  rest ; 
No  sound  except  my  own  heart's  sturdy  beating, 

Rocking  itself  to  sleep  within  my  breast — 
Just  to  lie  there,  filled  with  the  deeper  breathing 

That  comes  of  listening  to  a  wild  bird's  song  ; 
Our  souls  require  at  times  this  free  unsheathing — 

All  swords  will  rust  if  scabbard-kept  too  long. 
And  I  am  tired — so  tired  of  rigid  duty, 

So  tired  of  all  my  tired  hands  find  to  do — 
I  yearn,  I  faint  for  some  of  life's  free  beauty, 

Its  looser  beads  with  no  straight  string  run  through. 
Ay,  laugh,  if  laugh  you  will,  at  my  crude  speech  ; 

But  women  sometimes  die  of  such  a  greed — 
Die  for  the  small  joys  held  beyond  their  reach, 

And  the  assurance  they  have  all  they  need. 

— Mary  Askly   Townsend. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


In  reading  the  convention  letters  written  by  General  W.  H. 
„  L.   Barnes   to  the  Examiner,  we  have   not 

as  a  failed  to  be  struck  by  the  melancholy  with 

Reporter.  which  they  are  tinged.      It  is  very  natural 

that  they  should  have  this  melancholy  color,  for  an  old  war- 
horse  like  General  Barnes,  who  has  sat  in  so  many  conven- 
tions, who  has  presided  over  so  many,  and  who  has  so  often 
swayed  the  convention  hither  and  thither  by  the  spell  of  his 
magic  tongue,  must  feel  slightly  discontented  when  he  seats 
himself  at  a  reporter's  desk  amid  the  humble  pencil-pushers, 
and  reports  a  convention.  Who  could  ever  have  believed 
of  Barnes  that  he  would  close  a  long  and  honorable  career 
by  writing  for  the  Examiner  ?  Eheu  fugaces  !  Ilium  Juiti 
Barnes  was  ! 

Colonel  R-  G.  Ingersoll,  however  weak  he  may  be  on  re- 
,  ligion,  is  very  sound  on  politics.  When  inter- 

1NGERSOLL  -  ,        ,  ,  ,  -        n  , 

on  viewed,  the  other  day,  in  Omaha  concerning 

McKinley.  tne  political  situation,  he  said  :  t(  McKinley 

will  be  nominated  at  St.  Louis  and  have  lots  of  delegates  to 
spare.  The  people  associate  McKinley  with  protection,  and 
they  associate  protection  with  prosperity.  They  think  that 
the  hard. times  were  created  by  fooling  with  the  tariff,  and 
they  want  good  times.  They  are  tired  of  Cleveland  and 
Democratic  mistakes.  They  want  McKinley  and  they  will 
have  him." 

Ingersoll  never  said  a  truer  word.  The  people  associate 
McKinley  with  protection,  and  he  is  being  heralded  as  "the 
advance  agent  of  prosperity."  We  have  had  enough  Cleve- 
landism.     We  want  a  little  more  McKinleyism. 

A  curious  incident,  showing  how  polyglot  is  the  population 
T  of  San  Francisco,  took  place  in  a  court  here 

Foreign  Lan-  »  r      . 

guages  in  Amee-  the  other  day  before  Justice  of  the  Peace 
ican  Courts.  Groezinger.  Suit  was  brought  by  O.  H.  T. 
Wettirok  to  endeavor  to  recover  certain  moneys  of  Eureka 
Lodge  of  Hermann  Sons.  Inasmuch  as  the  judge,  the  at- 
torneys, the  plaintiff,  the  defendant,  the  witnesses,  and  even 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  all  spoke  German,  it  was  decided 
to  conduct  the  case  in  that  language.  The  plaintiff 
lost  his  suit,  and  the  question  now  is  in  what  lan- 
guage the  decision  shall  be  filed.  A  decision  in  the 
court  of  a  justice  of  the  peace  has  very  little  weight, 
but  we  do  not  think  that  any  case  should  be  conducted  in  a 
foreign  language  in  any  American  court.  Such  a  procedure 
reflects  upon  the  dignity  of  our  courts.  In  an  English- 
speaking  commonwealth,  the  procedure  of  the  courts  should 
be  conducted  entirely  in  English — with  the  exception  of  the 
testimony  of  such  witnesses  as  need  the  services  of  an  in- 
terpreter. We  hope  never  to  hear  again  of  a  case  being 
conducted  in  German,  or  in  any  other  foreign  language,  in 
an  American  court. 

The  Sacramento  convention  has  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Spreckels  l^e  Spreckels  wing  of  the  local   Republican 

Victorious  over  party  over  the  Kelly-Mahoney  wing  ;  it  has 
De  Young.  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the   Call  over  the 

Chronicle;  and  it  has  resulted  in  a  personal  victory  for 
John  D.  Spreckels  over  M.  H.  de  Young.  For  Spreckels 
has  insisted  that  his  name  shall  be  substituted  for  that  of 
De  Young  as  member  of  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. It  is  true  that  Spreckels  and  the  Call  have  had  to 
swallow  a  bitter  pill  in  the  defeat  of  Allison,  the  man 
they  were  trying  to  boom  for  the  Presidency.  But 
it  is  no  more  bitter  than  the  pills  now  being  swal- 
lowed by  Reed,  Morton,  Cullom,  and  Allison  himself. 
No  one  could  stand  up  against  the  McKinley  boom.  So 
Spreckels  and  the  Call  made  the  best  of  it.  They  came  out 
on  top  in  the  convention  by  some  clever  manipulating  and 
some  curious  alliances.  By  the  way,  it  is  evident  that  the 
American  Protective  Association  backed  up  Spreckels  in  the 
convention.  How  will  that  affect  the  Call  ?  Will  that  paper 
stand  up  for  its  new  allies  ?  Or  will  it  disown  them  through 
fear  of  losing  Roman  Catholic  subscribers  and  advertisers  ? 


It  is  a  little  puzzling,  in  reading  the  stenographic  reports  of 
the  recent   Republican  convention  at  Sacra- 
Convention  mento,  to   note  the   importance  attached  to 

Cryptograms.  apparently  unimportant  speeches.  The  re- 
porters speak  with  bated  breath  of  certain  "fiery"  and 
"vehement"  speeches  made  by  Knight,  Kowalsky,  Spencer, 
and  others.  Yet  when  one  peruses  these  speeches,  neither 
fire  nor  vehemence  is  discoverable.  It  must  have  all  been 
in  the  manner  of  delivery — and  as  words  mean  the  same, 
whether  spoken  or  written,  the  "  fire  "  and  "  vehemence  " 
noted  by  the  reporters  must  merely  have  been  in  the 
amount  of  wind  with  which  the  words  were  accompanied. 
Some  of  these  reported  passages  sound  almost  ludicrous 
when  read.  One,  for  example,  put  in  the  mouth  of  Knight, 
so  impressed  both  reporters  and  artists  that  they  made  a  pict- 
ure of  him  in  the  act  of  delivering  it — "  It's  a  long  way  from 
the  belfry  of  a  millionaire's  silk  hat  to  a  poor  man's  heart." 
This  may  have  had  some  meaning  when  uttered,  and  those 
who  heard  it  may  have  discovered  what  the  meaning  was, 
but  to  those  who  read  it,  it  is  as  incomprehensible  as  a 
cryptogram. 


looked  to  McKinley  for  $118,000  of  this  amount.  The 
result  was  that  McKinley  was  forced  into  bankruptcy. 
At  that  time  McKinley  was  governor  of  Ohio.  He  at 
once  stated  that  he  would  pay  every  dollar  of  this 
indebtedness  incurred  by  indorsing  his  friend's  notes,  and  to 
do  so,  he  made  to  Herrick,  a  Cleveland  banker  and  friend 
of  his,  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  now  editor  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald,  and  Judge  Day,  of  Canton,  O.,  an  assignment  of 
all  of  his  and  all  of  his  wife's  property.  It  made  a  clean 
sweep  of  his  possessions.  It  left  him  with  absolutely  noth- 
ing. But  he  succeeded  in  meeting  his  obligations,  incurred 
through  standing  by  his  friend.  It  was  then  that  a  move- 
ment started  spontaneously  all  over  the  country,  to  make  up 
to  McKinley  the  amount  of  his  lost  possessions.  McKinley 
refused  persistently  to  accept  it,  but  finally  his  associates 
concluded  that  he  was  quixotic  in  declining  it,  and  they 
forced  McKinley  to  accept.  This  is  the  truth  of  the  many 
malevolent  rumors  about  McKinley Js  insolvency. 

On  (he  first  day  of  the  Republican  convention  at  Sacra- 
Loyalty  to  mento,  it    was    stated    freely   that  John   D. 

the  Republican-  Spreckels  had  been  heard  by  reporters  to 
Party.  sav  tnat  jf  tne  conVention  would  instruct  for 

McKinley,  that  he,  Spreckels,  would  not  go  to  St.  Louis  ; 
that  he  would  abandon  politics  ;  that  he  would  withdraw  his 
personal,  political,  and  financial  aid  from  the  Republican 
party ;  some  rumors  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  he  would 
bolt  the  party.  Subsequent  developments  show  that  Mr. 
Spreckels's  lieutenants  saw  the  folly  of  these  statements,  if 
they  ever  had  been  made  by  him,  and  at  once  began  to  dis- 
avow them.  They  worked  so  diligently  that  the  effect  of 
the  first  report  was  almost  lost.  There  still,  however,  re- 
mains in  the  minds  of  many  Republicans  a  belief  that  Mr. 
Spreckels  did  make  these  remarks,  but  they  believe  that  he 
made  them  only  in  the  heat  of  anger. 

The  Argonaut  is  under  no  particular  obligation  to  John 
D.  Spreckels,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
think  his  withdrawal  from  politics  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
Republican  party.  Mr.  Spreckels  is  the  kind  of  "  boss  " 
we  ought  to  have  in  politics.  The  Argonaut  may  not  always 
agree  with  him  nor  with  his  methods,  but  it  is  our  belief  that 
he  is  an  honest  and  square  man,  and  that  he  will  generally 
be  on  the  side  of  good  order,  good  government,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  Republican  party.  The  average  political 
"boss,"  as  a  rule,  is  "in  it  for  the  stuff."  Spreckels  is  a 
man  of  such  large  wealth  that  he  can  not  be  suspected  of 
mercenary  motives.  Further  than  that,  he  is  allied  with  so 
many  industrial  and  corporate  enterprises  that  his  own  in- 
terests He  with  those  of  the  property-owning  class.  If  he 
has  a  taste  for  politics,  it  is  fortunate  for  the  community, 
and  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  community  that  more  men  like 
him  do  not  possess  such  a  taste. 

But  John  Spreckels,  who  is  just  entering  upon  a  political 
career,  should  take  warning  from  the  excitement  caused  by 
the  words  he  uttered  at  the  Sacramento  convention.  If 
there  is  one  thing  that  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  poli- 
tician, it  is  loyalty  to  party  and  loyalty  to  his  political 
friends.  Spreckels  is  a  man  of  a  strong  and  domineering 
temper,  and  has  been  used  to  having  his  own  way.  He  will 
find  that  he  can  not  always  have  his  own  way  in  politics. 
Politics  is  made  up  of  compromises.  Politicians  must  be 
politic. 

Let  Mr.  Spreckels  reflect  on  the  fate  of  many  politicians 
— many  of  them  much  greater  men  than  he — who  thought 
they  were  strong  enough  to  fight  their  party.  Take  one 
case  here  in  California.  We  refer  to  Newton  Booth. 
When  Newton  Booth  made  his  celebrated  speech  from  the 
balcony  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  many  years  ago,  he  announced 
that  he  had  left  the  Republican  party  and  "  burned  his 
bridges  behind  him."  Such  was  the  magnetism  of  Booth, 
such  was  his  eloquence,  such  was  his  political  following,  that 
he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  powerful  faction  of  the  Re- 
publican party  known  as  the  "  Dolly  Vardens,"  and  suc- 
ceeded also  in  so  handling  his  forces  in  the  legislature  that 
he  was  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate.  But  his  faction 
melted  away  like  snow  before  the  morning  sun,  and  Newton 
Booth  sat  for  five  years  in  the  United  States  Senate  repre- 
senting nothing — without  a  constituency,  without  patronage, 
without  influence — merely  a  formal  representative  of  Cali- 
fornia. So,  too,  with  Roscoe  Conkling — he  quarreled  with 
the  Republican  party,  and  sulked  in  his  tent,  but  the  party 
went  on  without  him.  The  list  is  long.  But  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  recapitulate  it.  No  Republican  is  greater 
than  his  party.  Those  who  have  thought  so  have  always 
come  to  grief. 


The  Truth 

about 

McKinley. 


We  have  received  a  number  of  letters  from  correspondents 
requesting  particulars  as  to  the  insolvency  of 
William  McKinley.  These  are  the  facts  : 
In  February,  1893,  one  Robert  L.  Walker, 
a  banker  of  Youngstown,  O.,  with  large  credit,  a  handsome 
home,  and  a  high  business  reputation,  became  a  bankrupt. 
He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  William  McKinley, 
and  when  Walker's  assignees  took  charge  of  his  affairs,  they 
found  that  McKinley  had  indorsed  $118,000  worth  of 
Walker's  promissory  notes.  The  liabilities  of  Walker  were 
$225,000.      H.    K.    Taylor    was    made    assignee,   and    he 


Phineas  Fogg's  tour  of  the  world  in  So  days  can  be 
beaten  by  a  fortnight  now.  Starting  from  London,  one  can 
go  to  Brindisi,  Italy,  in  2  days,  and  thence,  by  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer,  to  Bombay  in  i6>^  days  from  London.  Thence 
one  goes  to  Yokohama  in  32^2  days  from  London,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  trip — across  the  Pacific,  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent,  and  the  Atlantic — can  be  made  in  21  days, 
making  a  total  of  63  J<  days.  When  the  Trans-Siberian 
railroad  is  completed,  one  can  go  from  London  to  Moscow 
by  rail  in  4  days,  thence  to  Tomsk  in  6  days,  and  thence  to 
Vladivostock  in  ro  days  more.  Two  days  will  suffice  to 
cross  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  21  days  more  will  take  the 
traveler  to  London,  the  entire  journey  having  taken  only  43 
days. 

Though  Mr.  Gladstone  gives  promise  of  many  years 
more  of  life,  that  he  knows  his  powers  are  failing  is  evident 
from  a  remark  he  recently  made  to  President  Faure  at 
Cannes.  He  said  :  "  When  one  is  old,  deaf,  and  half 
blind,  it  is  better  to  remain  at  home  with  one's  relatives." 


The  water  system  and  the  telephone  service  in  Amster- 
dam are  now  under  municipal  management,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  city  will  soon  have  control  of  the  gas-works 
and  street-cars  also. 


THE    MASTER    OF    BALLIOL. 

Anecdotes  of  a    Famous    Oxford    Professor— Wit    and    Shrewdness 

of  Benjamin  Jowett— His   Epigrammatic  Sayings 

and  his  Sound  Sense. 

A  volume  of  memoirs  has  recently  appeared,  entitled 
"Benjamin  Jowett,  Master  of  Balliol."  It  is  written  by 
Lionel  A.  Tollemache,  who  became  a  pupil  of  the  distin- 
guished Oxford  professor  in  1856,  and  thereafter  remained 
his  disciple  and  friend.  While  his  attitude  toward  Professor 
Jowett  is  that  of  personal  affection,  the  view  given  of  his 
character  is  a  clear  and  unbiased  one.  The  book  is  inter- 
spersed with  characteristic  anecdotes,  a  few  of  which  we 
quote. 

Jowett's  opinions  on  the  woman  question — not  very  seri- 
ous ones  probably — are  rather  implied  than  expressed  in 
this  reply  to  a  question  : 

On  my  asking  bim,  long  ago,  whether  he  wished  to  give  the 
franchise  to  women,  he  merely  answered,  with  a  radiant  smile  .  "I 
have  a  friend  who  says  that  he  would  rather  see  England  governed 
by  her  five  most  incapable  men  than  by  her  five  ablest  women." 

This  is  interesting  as  an  evidence  of  his  keen  sense  for 
simplicity  of  style  : 

He  once  read  to  me  Bacon's  famous  sentence,  "  Men  fear  death, 
as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark  "  ;  and  then  he  added.  "  Men  can't 
write  like  that  now." 

And  following  pat  on  that  is  his  advice  to  an  aspirant  to 
journalism,  together  with  his  opinion  of  the  profession  : 

"One  thing  especially  should  be  noted.  You  must,  above  all 
things,  try  to  be  clear  when  you  are  writing  for  the  general  reader. 
Don't  be  too  subtle  for  hint."  It  is  remarkable  that  he  spoke  so 
patiently  of  the  possibility  of  my  becoming  a  journalist ;  for  he  seems 
to  have  felt  a  somewhat  unaccountable  horror  of  journalism,  and  par- 
ticularly of  writing  for  the  daily  papers.  I  am  told  that  G.  H.  Lewes 
once  extolled  the  daily  press  in  his  presence,  and  dilated  in  glowing 
terms  on  the  mighty  and  beneficent  weapon  which  is  wielded  by  jour- 
nalists. Jowett  listened  with  an  attention  which  at  first  seemed  like 
acquiescence,  but  he  presently  rejoined  :  "  Why,  yes  ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I'd  rather  break  stones  on  the  road." 

It  seems  that  in  his  old  age  Jowett  regretted  that  he  had 
not  indulged  more  in  sociability,  and  he  wrote  a  sermon  on 
the  art  of  conversation.  Tollemache  relates  this  whimsical 
feature  of  it : 

He  took  for  his  text,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by 
every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth."  Ear -witnesses  tell  me 
that  he  sometimes  gave  the  text  in  this  form,  and  sometimes  added 
the  concluding  words,  "of  God."  In  all  cases,  however,  these 
words,  so  full  of  significance  in  the  original  text,  were  practically 
dropped  out  of  the  sermon. 

This  incident  is  the  only  one  where  a  petticoat  flutters  : 
The  sister  of  an  under-graduate  who  was  ill  at  Balliol  went  to  stay 
with  the  master,  and  received  from  him  the  utmost  kindness  and  at- 
tention. When  she  was  taking  leave,  she  first  hesitated,  and  then 
said  that  before  parting  she  would  venture  to  ask  a  very  particular 
favor.  As  she  again  hesitated,  the  master  grew  uneasy  and  looked 
interrogative.  At  last  out  came  the  request:  "Will  you  marry 
me  ?  "  He  paced  up  and  down,  and  blushed  deeply  as  be  replied  : 
"  That  would  not  be  good  either  for  you  or  for  me."  It  was  now 
the  lady's  turn  to  blush.  "  Oh — oh — I  meant  to  say  I  am  going  to 
be  married,  and  would  you  perform  the  service  ?  "  Poor  girl  I  she 
had  been  refused  by  Jowett  without  having  proposed  to  him  ! 

The  subjoined  comment  on  Jowett's  character,  though 
made  by  another  person,  seems  to  express  Mr.  Tollemache's 
opinions  : 

"There  are  two  things  in  Jowett,"  said  ray  friend,  "which  I 
especially  admire  :  First,  his  power  of  seeing  through  and  through  a 
philosophical  question  ;  and,  second,  his  power  of  stimulating  men 
to  work.  But  I  distrust  his  judgment  of  men.  Some  men,  when 
writing  for  him  their  weekly  essays,  manage  to  bring  into  them  some 
of  his  opinions  expressed  in  his  own  peculiar  way.  These  men  he 
overrates  ;  and,  by  comparison,  he  underrates  others.  His  geese  are 
sometimes  swans,  and  his  swans  are  sometimes  great  geese." 

Jowett  and  Professor  Freeman  were  uncongenial.  On 
the  subject  of  their  intercourse,  the  following  is  related  ; 

A  good  story  is  told  at  Oxford  that,  when  Jowett  was  vice-chan- 
cellor,  some  question  of  university  politics  arose,  involving  a  histori- 
cal difficulty.  It  was  thought  expedient  to  consult  Freeman.  Where- 
upon Jowett,  instead  of  sending  a  note,  told  his  servant  to  ask  Pro- 
fessor Freeman  to  come  to  see  him.  The  historian,  forecasting 
from  his  irregular  summons  some  grave  and  immediate  disaster, 
straightway  forsook  his  studies  and  made  haste  to  call  on  the  vice- 
chancellor.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  difficulty  had  been  solved  ; 
and  Jowett  bowed  out  his  visitor,  with  the  brief  explanation  :  "  Thank 
you,  Freeman,  I've  found  out  what  I  wanted,  good-bye."  They  say 
that  Freeman  was  sore  displeased. 

Concerning  Professor  Jowett's  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare, 
the  writer  says  : 

Before  I  took  my  degree,  he  wished,  to  know  what  books  I  was 
reading,  with  a  view  to  it.  On  my  mentioning  the  names  of  a  few 
books  indirectly  bearing  on  the  examination,  he  cut  me  short  with  the 
paradoxical  advice  :  "  You  had  better  read  Shakespeare  instead." 

His  opinion  of  the  coarseness  of  French  literature  is  con- 
veyed in  this  story  : 

He  asked  an  under-graduate  what  motto  is  written  over  the  gate 
of  hell.  The  under-graduate  suggested  some  motto  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  escape.  "  No,"  replied  the  master,  "the  inscription  is 
'  Ici  on  parle  francais.' " 

Here  is  a  characteristic  incident  : 

A  distinguished  man  who  had  spent  some  time  in  the  East,  and 
had  become  in  a  manner  denaturalized,  dined  with  Jowett ;  and  a 
party  of  Oxonians,  including  some  under-graduates,  was  asked  to 
meet  him.  The  orientalized  veteran,  after  the  ladies  had  left  the 
room,  told  some  anecdotes  about  Eastern  customs,  the  narration  of 
which  in  the  presence  of  young  men  was  far  from  edifying.  One 
anecdote,  in  particular,  threatened  to  be  more  startling  than  its 
predecessors.  There  was  a  general  wish  to  check  the  unconscious 
transgressor,  but  there  was  a  no  less  general  unwillingness  to  say 
anything  which  might  hurt  his  feelings.  At  last  Jowett,  after  giving 
the  signal  to  rise  from  the  table,  said  to  him:  ■'  Shall  we  continue 
the  conversation  when  we  have  joined  the  ladies  ? "  Could  any 
better  example  be  given  either  of  Jowett's  irony  or  of  his  tact  ? 

This  anecdote  is  not  vouched  for,  but  we  will  give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth  : 

My  readers  may  remember  the  story  of  the  somewhat  priggish 
youth  who  told  Jowett  that  he  could  not  convince  himself  of  the  ex- 
istence of  God  :  "  I  can  not  see  any  signs  of  Him  in  Nature,  and 
when  I  look  into  my  own  heart,  I  fail  to  find  Hira  there.  /. — "  You 
must  either  find  Him  by  to-morrow  morning  or  leave  the  college." 

In  the  recollections  there  are  numerous  opinions  quoted 
on  theological  and  other  questions,  as  well  as  comments  on 
the  writers  of  the  day.  For  these,  and  to  gain  an  idea  of 
the  genial  personality  and  peculiar  charm  of  the  man,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  turn  tn  the  honk. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  : 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  Idyl  o(  a  Red-Headed  Minx. 
"The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware."  Harold 
Frederic's  new  novel,  is  a  disappointing  book. 
The  author  has  turned  aside  from  his  favorite  sub- 
ject of  politics  and  plunged  into  a  study  of  re- 
ligious influences.  The  theme  is  the  degeneration 
of  a  young  Methodist  minister,  whose  promising 
prospects  are  blighted  and  his  strength  of  char- 
acter sapped  away,  partly  through  Roman  Catholic 
influences,  partly  through  his  own  inherent  in- 
stability of  purpose.  Ic  is  a  study  of  character, 
but  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  cold  dissection  rather 
than  a  sympathetic  presentation.  The  reader  is 
forced  into  the  uncomfortable  attitude  of  disap- 
proval of  everybody  concerned,  and  from  an 
artistic  standpoint,  too.  there  is  room  only  for  con- 
demnation. The  '1 'heron  Ware  whom  we  see  at 
the  opening  conference,  sharing  his  hopes  and 
aspirations  with  his  loving  young  wife,  could  not 
develop  into  the  man  whose  feeble  and  sickly 
nature  is  so  easily  played  upon  by  the  Jesuitical 
circle  of  Roman  Catholics  ;  and  Celia  Madden. 
the  "red-headed  minx  of  lewdness"  for  whom  he 
conceives  so  violent  and  unlikely  a  passion,  is  quite 
bewildering  in  her  unlikencss  to  any  woman  ever 
born,  whether  Roman  Catholic.  Methodist-Epis- 
copal, or  Neo-Platonic  in  her  views. 

In  a  twofold  direction  sect  prejudice  will  have 
occasion  to  be  up  in  arms.  Roman  Catholic  senti- 
ment will  be  antagonized  by  the  picture  of  the 
feline  priest,  whose  luxurious  life  is  so  sharply  con- 
trasted with  those  of  his  toiling  parishioners  ;  and 
certainly  the  view  taken  of  Methodism  must  offend 
and  repel  its  votaries.  The  descriptions  of  camp- 
meetings  and  revivals,  of  conferences  and  "debt- 
raising  meetings,"  are  quite  onesided  enough  to 
incense. 

Though  we  have  glimpses  here  and  there  of 
those  better  qualities  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar,  the  book  is  a  disagreeable  one,  and  not 
likely  to  add  to  Mr.  Frederic's  reputation.  There 
is  evident  in  it  throughout  a  straining  for  effect 
which  is  inconsistent  with  true  art,  and  is  quite  un- 
like his  work  in  the  past.  The  book  must  head 
the  list  of  his  poorer  works,  and  let  us  hope  that  it 
may  end  it,  too. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.50. 


An  Etherealized  Cookery-Book. 

The  craving  of  the  inner  man  is  the  subject  of  a 
happy  series  of  papers  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pen- 
nell  called  "The  Feasts  of  Autolycus,"  and  with 
the  sub-title  "  The  Diary  of  a  Greedy  Woman." 
If  it  were  not  such  a  pleasing  bit  of  literature,  the 
volume  might  be  called  an  etherealized  cookery- 
book.  To  be  sure,  no  tabulated  lists  of  recipes  are 
to  be  found  within  it.  but  every  page  describes,  in 
whimsically  superlative  terms,  the  preparation  of 
some  alluring  dish,  and  its  aim  to  be  "  a  guide  to 
the  beauty,  the  poetry  that  exist  in  a  perfect  dish  " 
is  cunningly  executed.  Mrs.  Pennell  desires  also 
to  prove  that  a  woman  may  have  the  proper  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  good 
living,  and  so  well  does  she  succeed  that  her  book 
might  turn  an  anchorite  into  a  glutton.  Such 
toothsome  breakfasts  and  dinners,  such  succulent 
dishes  as  the  thought-taking  traveler  may  fare  on, 
were  never  more  feelingly  set  forth.  The  house- 
hold that  rejoices  in  the  possession  of  this  particu- 
lar greedy  woman  is  to  be  envied,  though  it  is  not 
unUkely  that  in  her  vicinity  not  good  digestion  but 
gout  waits  on  appetite. 

Published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New  York; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Tempted  Husband. 

*'  Diana's  Hunting."  by  Robert  Buchanan,  is  a 
story  of  very  light  texture,  which  relates  a  married 
man's  successfully  resisted  temptation.  It  comes 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  beautiful  actress,  who 
takes  the  leading  part  in  his  new  play,  and  who 
only  waits  a  word  from  him  to  become  his  chere 
cm:c.  He  has,  however,  a  loving  little  homespun 
wife  and  a  Diogenes  of  a  friend,  who  together  en- 
able him  to  keep  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 
It  is  a  brief  tale,  written  for  a  couple  of  hours' 
amusement,  and  may  suit  unexacting  people  who 
have  the  hours  to  spare. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Two  Unusual  Young  Women. 
"Clara  Hopgood,"  like  all  the  books  signed  by 
Mark  Rutherford's  name,  is  marked  by  a  peculiar 
independence  of  thought  and  trenchancy  of  dic- 
tion which  set  it  apart  from  the  average  work  of 
fiction.  But  in  this  instance  the  author  has  set 
himself  a  difficult  task,  and  he  wins  little  sympathy 
for  the  two  unusual  young  women  whose  story  he 
tells.  The  action  of  Madge,  a  reversal  of  the 
usual  episode  of  the  modern  novel,  is  unnatural. 
In  spite  of  his  urgent  entreaties,  she  refuses  to 
marry  the  father  of  her  child,  because  she  believes 
the  union  would  not  be  a  true  marriage,  on  a  plane 
with  the  lofty  ideal  she  has  formed.  And  Clara's 
sacrifice  in  patting  aside  her  own  happiness  and 
giving  up  the  man  she  loves  to  her  disgraced  sister, 
tbcngfe  Jess  abnormal,  is  sufficiently  quixotic  to 
'-  more  impatience  than  admiration. 

Thomas  Hardy,  the  author  has  a  fashion  of 


returning  to  neighborhoods  already  explored,  and 
in  this,  as  in  other  tales,  he  glances  at  one  of  those 
upheavals  of  socialism  which  stirred  England  some 
fifty  years  ago. 

Unusual  in  manner  and  substance,  the  book  is 
written  with  a  degree  of  art  which  compels  interest. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  St -35. 

Scotch  Village  Life. 
'*  Dr.  Congalton's  Legacy,"  by  Henry  Johnston, 
chronicles  the  happenings  in  the  Scotch  village  of 
Kilspindie.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the 
eccentric  will  of  Dr.  Congalton,  made  with  a  view 
to  bringing  together  in  matrimony  his  brother  and 
a  certain  sonsy  village  lass.  But  the  plan  does 
not  meet  with  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  most  in- 
terested, and  their  destinies  as  related  in  the  story 
are  quite  different  from  the  good  doctor's  inten- 
tions. 

There  is  a  sprinkling  of  dialect  throughout 
when  the  village  folk  talk,  but  it  is  not  of  the  most 
rampant  sort,  and,  in  the  main,  the  story  is  told  in 
excellent  English.  The  book  is  written  in  a  quiet, 
leisurely  vein,  at  no  time  rising  to  any  great  height 
of  interest,  and  the  character  sketches  are  faint  in 
outline.  But  the  style  is  graceful  and  the  impres- 
sion left  is  a  pleasant  one. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

New  Publications. 
"  His  Heart's  Queen,"  by  Mrs.  Georgie  Sheldon, 
is  issued  in  paper   covers  by  Street  &  Smith,  New- 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  "  Key  to  Short  Selections  for  Translating  En- 
glish into  French,"  by  Paul  Bercy,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York. 

"The  Minor  Chord  :  A  Story  of  a  Prima 
Donna,"  by  J.  Mitchell  Chappie,  has  been  issued 
in  paper  covers  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Scripture  Reader  of  St.  Mark's,"  by  K. 
Douglas  King,  has  been  issued  in  the  Waldorf 
Series  published  by  the  Merriam  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Maurus  Jokai's  story,  "  Pretty  Michal,"  a  story 
of  Hungary  in  the  seventeenth  century,  has  been 
issued,  in  translation,  in  the  Globe  Library  pub- 
lished by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

"  Readings  from  the  Bible,"  selected  for  schools 
and  to  be  read  in  unison,  under  supervision  of  the 
Chicago  Women's  Educational  Union,  has  been 
published  by  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  30  cents. 

"Desperate  Remedies,"  with  an  etching  by  H. 
Macbeth- Raeburn  and  a  map  of  Wessex,  has  been 
added  to  the  new  edition  of  Thomas  Hardy's 
novels  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50, 

"  Hypnotism  up  to  Date,"  by  Sydney  Flower,  is 
a  "popular"  presentation  of  the  substance  of  a 
series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Parkyn,  in  the  Illinois  Medical  College,  of  Chicago. 
Published  by  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Dr.  Lamar,"  Elizabeth  Phipps  Train's  first 
novel,  in  which  she  broaches  the  question  of  a 
physician's  right  to  terminate  the  life  of  one  suffer- 
ing from  an  incurable  disease,  has  been  issued  in 
paper  covers  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Psychology  and  Psychic  Culture,"  by  Reuben 
Post  Halleck,  is  a  text-book  intended  to  make  this 
abstruse  study  intelligible  to  the  average  person. 
It  presents  the  latest  ascertained  facts  of  physi- 
ological, as  well  as  of  introspective,  psychology. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  volume  of  "  Poems  by  John  Keats,"  edited, 
with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Arlo  Bates,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Athenaeum  Press  Series.  It  contains 
only  a  selection  of  the  poems,  which  are  arranged 
in  such  order  that  the  emphasis  of  place  falls  upon 
what  Mr.  Bates  considers  the  worthiest  work.  The 
editor  has  also  modernized  the  spelling  and  punctu- 
ation. Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
Si.ro. 

"  A  History  of  Architecture,"  by  A.  D.  F.  Ham- 
lin, gives  in  condensed  form  a  very  complete 
sketch  of  the  various  periods  and  styles  of  archi- 
tecture from  prehistoric  times  down  to  the  present. 
Though  designed  primarily  as  a  text-book  for  col- 
lege students,  it  is  in  sufficiently  popular  form  to 
make  it  a  work  of  interest  to  a  wider  circle  of 
readers.  Many  illustrations  accompany  the  text, 
adding  much  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$2.00. 

The  title  of  "  The  Failure  of  Sybil  Fletcher,"  by 
Adeline  Sergeant,  is  to  be  taken  in  an  opposite 
sense,  that  which,  according  to  the  world's  verdict,  is 
a  failure,  proving  a  very  happy  marriage.  Sybil  is 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  a  successful  artist,  and 
a  member  of  a  gay  London  set,  who  marries  for  love 
a  simple,  unlettered  countryman,  giving  up  for  him 
her  metropolitan  life  and  living  a  rustic  existence  in 


a  little  English  village..  The  episode  is,  however, 
unconvincing  from  first  to  last,  all  probability  being 
sacrificed  to  novelty  of  plot.  The  chief  merit  of 
the  tale  lies  in  a  certain  facility  of  style.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  new  edition  of  "  Pepys's  Diary,"  issued  in 
seven  volumes,  is  now  complete,  the  last  having 
just  appeared.  Pepys's  famous  prattle  can  never 
lose  popularity,  for,  besides  the  unique  charm  of 
absolute  candor  and  naivete,  it  gives  a  picture  of 
London  life  in  the  seventeenth  century,  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  stands  quite 
alone  in  its  completeness.  The  new  edition  should 
be  a  popular  one,  the  volumes  being  in  convenient 
form,  and  the  notes  accurate  and  carefully  pre- 
pared. Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

"  Mrs.  Romney,"  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Cary,  is  a 
talc  without  much  sequence  or  skill  in  construc- 
tion. It  relates  a  concealment  practiced  by  a  lov- 
ing wife  toward  a  loving  husband  for  no  particular 
reason  apparently  except  to  make  a  story.  Her 
secret  is  an  innocent  one,  forgiven  as  soon  as  re- 
vealed, and  not  at  all  worth  making  a  mystery 
about.  There  is  nothing  very  real  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  story,  but  very  young  girls  will 
probably  take  pleasure  in  the  adoring  attitude  of 
the  husbands  and  lovers.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Undertones  "  is  a  dainty  little  volume  of  verse 
by  Madison  Cawein.  The  poems  show  a  genuine 
feeling  for  beauty,  with  but  a  limited  power  of  ex- 
pression, and  the  self-consciousness  which  is  the 
most  marked  defect  of  modern  verse  is  not  lack- 
ing. A  monotonous  mediocrity  of  quality  pervades 
the  volume,  nothing  in  it  rising  above  mere  pretti- 
ness.  "The  Headless  Horseman,"  by  the  way, 
bears  a  pallid  resemblance  to  that  extraordinary 
poem  of  Robert  Browning  called  "Through  the 
Metidja,"  with  its  haunting  refrain  of  "  As  I  ride." 
Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

William  Cranston  Law  ton  has  gathered  together 
the  papers  on  Homer— themselves  expanded  from 
his  University  Extension  lectures — which  he  has 
contributed  to  the  magazines  recently,  and  pub- 
lishes them,  with  some  additions,  in  a  little  book 
called  "  Art  and  Humanity  in  Homer."  The  scope 
of  the  work  will  be  shown  by  a  list  of  the  essays, 
which  is  as  follows  :  "  The  Iliad  as  a  Work  of  Art," 
"Womanhood  in  the  Iliad,"  "Closing  Scenes  of 
the  Iliad,"  "The  Plot  of  the  Odyssey,"  "The 
Homeric  Underworld,"  "  Odysseus  and  Nausicaa," 
and  "  Post  -  Homeric  Accretions  to  the  Trojan 
Myth."  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  The  Cid  Campeador,"  by  D.  Antonio  de 
Trueba  y  la  Quintana,  has  been  translated  from  the 
Spanish  by  Henry  J.  Gill.  The  Cid  was  the  tradi- 
tional hero  of  Spain,  as  Alfred  was  of  England  and 
Roland  was  of  France,  and  the  Spaniards  consider 
this  their  great  national  romance.  The  author 
built  it  up  from  "  The  Chronicles  of  the  Cid  "  and 
from  the  songs  of  the  people,  making  of  them  a 
homogeneous  whole,  with  the  result  that  his  story 
is  one  of  deep  interest,  both  for  the  thrilling  ad- 
ventures of  its  hero  and  for  the  pictures  it  presents 
of  Spanish  life  and  customs  in  feudal  times.  The 
outward  appearance  is  such  as  befits  a  classic. 
Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  The 
French  Law  of  Marriage,  Marriage  Contracts,  and 
Divorce,"  revised  and  enlarged  by  Oliver  E. 
Bodington.  The  first  edition  was  issued  almost 
contemporaneously  with  the  promulgation  of  the 
divorce  law  of  1884  ;  the  second  contains  a  review 
of  the  decisions  rendered  since  then  ;  also  a  chap- 
ter on  the  procedure  of  divorce  as  established  by 
the  law  of  1886.  The  various  systems  of  marriage 
contract  are  classified,  and  recent  decisions  on  the 
subject  of  putative  marriages  are  reviewed.  The 
text  and  translation  of  the  new  articles  imported 
into  the  code  by  the  divorce  laws  of  1884  and  1886, 
as  well  as  those  relating  to  the  marriage  contract, 
have  been  added.  Published  by  Baker,  Voorhis  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $3. 50. 

A  curious  example  of  Napoleonic  literature  is 
"A  Metrical  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  by  William  J.  Hillis.  It  is 
a  collection  of  poems  and  songs,  making  up  a 
sort  of  poetical  history  of  the  great  Corsican  and 
his  times,  arranged  with  introductory  notes  and  a 
connecting  narrative.  Beginning  with  "Corsica," 
by  Anna  Letitia  Barbauld,  there  are  nearly  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  poems,  among  which  we 
notice  "  The  School-Boy  King,"  by  Walter  Thorn- 
bury  ;  "  Ca  Ira"  ;  "The  Marseillaise,"  by  Rouget 
de  Lisle  ;  "The  Grand  Army,"  by  Victor  Hugo  ; 
"Napoleon  and  the  Sphinx,"  by  Charles  Mackay-; 
"Casabianca,"  by  Mrs.  Hemans  ;  "The  Battle  of 
Hohenlinden,"  by  Thomas  Campbell  ;  and  other 
poems  by  Byron,  Whittier,  Scott,  Southey, 
Coppee,  Browning,  Wordsworth,  Beranger,  Praed, 
Thomas  Moore,  Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  and, 
strange  to  relate,  Francis  S.  Saltus.  The  book  is 
a  handsome  one,  with  twenty-five  photogravure 
illustrations.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $5.00. 


Ivory 
Soap 
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Ivory  Soap  is 
white  and  pure; 
it  is  a  clean  soap 
and  it  washes 
clean. 


The  Procter  &  Ha 


When  in  want  of  something  to  read, 
Don't  Forget  that  there  is  still  a 
Book  Store  at  107  Montgomery 
St.,  where  you  can  get  all  the  New 
Books  as  well  as  the  Standards  that 
you  will  not  find  elsewhere. 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  I  WILLIS 

SUCCESSORS   TO 

DODGE  BROS. 

Artistic  Stationers 
and  Engravers. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Oilier  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him," 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press -Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  toe  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
GROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cnre  without 
internal  medicine.    Proprietors,  W.  Edward  &  SoH. 

London,  England. 
E,  FougeratV  Co., 30  North  William  St., N.Y. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  "SET 

IN  AIX  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


DODGE'S  only  store 
is  at  112  Post  Street, 
Next  the  White 
House. 

There  is  no  one 
by  the  nanie  of 
Dodge  at  the  old 
Dodge  Bros.'  Store. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Highwayman  in  Love. 

A  highwayman  for  a  hero  is  an  old  fashion 
sprung  up  anew.  "  Mistress  Dorothy  Marvin,"  by 
J.  C.  Snaith,  purports  to  be  a  narrative  from  the 
memoirs  of  Sir  Edward  Armstrong  who.  in  his 
youth,  fought  for  Monmouth  on  Sedgmoor  Field, 
and,  escaping  with  bis  life  from  fierce  Jeffreys's 
"  Bloody  Assizes,"  became  an  outlaw  and  took  to 
the  road  under  the  name  of  Black  Ned.  His  con- 
science appears  to  worry  him  a  good  deal,  but  not 
to  the  extent  of  making  him  give  up  his  evil  trade 
even  after  he  falls  in  love  with  Mistress  Dorothy 
and  she  turns  him  from  her  door  with  a  cut  of  the 
whip  when  he  tells  her  where  he  gets  his  gold. 
When  a  price  is  set  on  his  head,  matters  change. 
Dorothy  comes  to  his  aid,  helping  him  to  escape, 
and  he  takes  to  politics  instead  of  cutting  purses. 
William  of  Orange  takes  him  into  his  service,  and 
his  past  appears  to  be  no  one's  concern. 

There  is  no  lack  of  adventure  in  the  tale,  and  it 
has  various  historical  touches  to  set  it  off.  But  the 
moral  seems  to  be  :  Never  rob  unless  you  can  do  it 
without  being  found  out. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Bloomer's  Biography. 

"The  Life  and  Writings  of  Amelia  Bloomer," 
by  D.  C.  Bloomer,  LL.  D.,  is  the  latest  issue  of 
the  Arena  Library.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
interesting  in  it,  except  the  statement  that  Mrs. 
Bloomer  was  not  the  originator  of  the  garment 
that  bears  her  name. 

It  was  after  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Bloomer,  and 
while  she  was  living  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.t  that 
Mrs.  Bloomer  first  saw  the  costume.  It  was  worn 
by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  who  was  visiting 
her  cousin,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  at  Seneca 
Falls,  and  after  Mrs.  Stanton  had  tried  it,  Mrs. 
Bloomer  followed  her  example.  She  then  advo- 
cated the  new  garb  in  the  Lily,  a  temperance  paper 
of  which  she  was  editor,  and  the  New  York 
Tribune  introduced  her  to  the  world  by  copying 
and  commenting  on  this  article.  The  new  cos- 
tume was  immediately  talked  of  all  over  the 
country,  and  was  soon  known  as  the  Bloomer  cos- 
tume. 

Mrs.  Bloomer  wore  it  as  a  matter  of  principle  for 
about  eight  years,  and  then  gradually  abandoned  it. 
"  The  high  winds  which  prevail  here  much  of  the 
time  played  sad  work  with  short  skirts,  and  I  was 
greatly  annoyed  by  having  my  skirts  turned  over 
my  head  and  shoulders  on  the  streets.  .  .  .  Find- 
ing hoops  light  and  pleasant  to  wear  and  doing 
away  with  the  necessity  for  heavy  underskirts,  I 
gradually  left  off  the  short  dress.  ...  I  felt  my 
influence  would  be  greater  in  the  dress  ordinarily 
worn  by  women  than  in  the  one  I  was  wearing." 

Published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 


A  Romance  of  Rural  England. 

S.  Baring  Gould  is  a  singularly  uneven  writer, 
not  always  finding  it  worth  while  to  put  forth  his 
best  efforts.  His  latest  novel,  "The  Broom- 
Squire,"  will  not  rank  among  his  most  successful 
books.  Though  it  is  too  crowded  with  sensations 
to  be  called  dull,  it  wearies  the  patience  by  the 
unceasing  misfortunes  that  follow  Mehetabel,  the 
wife  of  the  murderously  inclined  broom  squire.  In 
her  dolorous  history  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influence 
of  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  action  takes  place  in  rural  England  early  in 
the  century.  The  author  has  too  much  experience 
and  skill  as  a  writer  not  to  make  a  success  of  his 
setting  ;  but  the  characters  are  roughly  drawn,  and 
the  book  has  the  air  of  having  been  written  hastily, 
with  little  thought  for  artistic  finish. 

Mehetabel's  career  as  a  baby  and  that  of  her 
son  both  come  perilously  near  to  supplying  a  comic 
instead  of  a  tragic  element,  and  somehow  bring  to 
mind  the  clown  in  the  circus  handling  his  rag-baby. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  Wedlock  of  Consumption  and   Insanity. 

In  "  Robert  Atterbury,"  by  Thomas  Brainerd, 
the  question  of  hereditary  conditions  in  relation  to 
marriage  is  discussed.  Robert  Atterbury,  a  man 
of  consumptive  tendency,  loves  a  woman  in  whose 
blood  the  seeds  of  insanity  run.  Though  she 
loves  him  in  return,  neither  can  conscientiously 
marry  ;  but,  nevertheless,  they  resolve  to  have 
each  other's  life  companionship,  and  she  becomes 
his  wife  in  name.  As  a  result  of  this  peculiar 
union,  a  craving  for  children  awakens  within  her, 
and  the  unsatisfied  motherhood  of  her  nature  rises 
in  revolt.  The  scenes  describing  the  manifestation 
of  this  feeling  are  far  from  awaking  sympathy, 
however.  The  theme  is  morbid,  the  story  mor- 
bidly told,  and,  though  it  has  some  power  to  move, 
it  has  none  to  convince. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


Mysteries,  Murders,  and  Carbuncles. 
In  "The  Carbuncle  Clue,"  by  Fergus  Hume,  a 
mysterious  murder  is  committed  in  the  first  chapter 
and  the  murderer  is  discovered  in  the  last.  The 
intervening  pages  are  devoted  to  baffling  the  read- 
er's guessing  powers  by  the  simple  expedient  of 


weaving  damaging  circumstances  around  every  one 
in  the  story  except  the  guilty  man.  To  this  end, 
quite  a  procession  of  people  are  found  to  have  se- 
cretly visited,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  the 
chambers  where  the  crime  was  committed,  each 
leaving  indubitable  tokens  of  his  presence.  Hav- 
ing aroused  suspicion  of  each  in  turn  by  producing 
the  letter,  the  perfume,  the  marked  sixpence,  and 
other  knickknacks  left  behind  by  the  innocent  ones, 
the  astute  detective  of  the  tale  triumphantly  points 
out  the  real  criminal,  at  the  same  time  retailing  the 
mental  processes  by  which  he  has  been  tracked. 

The  difficulties  of  writing  a  story  of  this  sort  can 
not  be  extreme,  but  it  is  another  matter  when  it 
comes  to  reading  it. 

Published  by  Frederick  Warne  &Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Bookman  announces  that  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  just  finished  a  long  story  that  is  wholly  Amer- 
ican in  its  subject  and  scene.  It  extends  to  a 
length  of  some  fifty  thousand  words,  and  is  a  study 
of  life  among  the  fishermen  of  the  North  Atlantic 
banks. 

An  important  collection  of  letters  to  be  published 
in  Cosmopolis  is  made  up  of  the  correspondence 
of  Tourguenieff,  and  includes  letters  to  Mme. 
Viardot,  Flaubert,  Dumas fils,  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
M.  Zola,  and  others.  They  will  be  published  in 
six  installments.  The  first  series  will  run  through 
the  July,  August,  and  September  numbers.  The 
second  will  be  published  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  next  year. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford  stales  that  her  story,  "A 
Flash  of  Summer,"  just  published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  is  not  a  purpose-novel  on  the  marriage 
problem,  and  she  says  the  plot  occurred  to  her 
eight  years  ago. 

George  Munro  died  at  his  country-house  in  the 
Catskills  on  April  23d,  of  heart  disease.  His  life  is 
thus  summarized  : 

Mr.  Munro  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1825,  and  from 
1850101856  was  instructor  in  mathematics  in  the  Free. 
Church  College,  Halifax,  completing  at  the  same  time  a 
course  in  theology.  He  went  to  New  York  in  1856,  and 
was  first  employed  by  the  American  News  Company. 
He  started,  in  1867,  The  Fireside  Companion.  This  was 
followed,  in  1877,  by  the  Seaside  Library,  the  first  num- 
bers of  which  were  "  East  Lynne,"  "  John  Halifax," 
"Jane  Eyre,"  "  A  Woman  Hater,"  "  The  Black  Indies," 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii,"  and  "  Adam  Bede."  The 
profit  was  small,  but  the  business  grew  rapidly,  and  Mr. 
Munro  acquired  a  fortune.  Mr.  Munro  endowed  profess- 
orships of  physics,  literature,  philosophy,  history,  and 
constitutional  law  in  Dalhousie  College,  Halifax,  his  ben- 
efactions aggregating  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. He  also  gave  liberally  to  the  New  York  University, 
of  whose  council,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. 

W.  D.  Howells  has  just  finished  his  short  novel, 
"  The  Day  of  their  Wedding,"  and  will  begin  the 
publication  of  a  new  story  in  the  Century  in  June  ; 
a  third,  called  "The  Landlord  of  the  Lion's 
Head,"  will  be  commenced  in  Harper's  Weekly  in 
July  ;  and  Scribner's  will  publish  still  another  by 
him  next  year  under  the  title  "  The  Story  of  a 
Play." 

Count  Tolstoy  has  about  completed  a  new  novel, 
and  an  English  translation  of  it  will  appear  at  the 
same  time  as  the  original. 

Max  Pemberton's  new  story  is  to  be  called  "A 
Puritan  Wife,"  and  the  period  is  the  early  days  of 
Charles  the  Second.  It  will  develop  a  new  field  in 
fiction,  showing  aspects  of  the  plague,  not  only  in 
London,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  country, 
when  the  fields  were  full  of  refugees  and  tents. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  leading  magazines  has 
decided  to  expend  about  thirty  thousand  dollars 
for  wood-cuts  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Chap-Book  is  to  remain  in  Chicago.  It  will 
have  on  its  title-page  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  instead  of 
Stone  &  Kimball,  as  before.  Herbert  S.  Stone 
continues  as  editor,  and  Harrison  G.  Rhodes  as  as- 
sistant editor. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  James  Payn  continues 
his  entertaining  cattseries,  though  illness  has  made 
him  give  up  editing  Cornhill,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  the  following  answer  to  one  who  inquired  of 
him  :  "  How  do  you  manage  when  you  are  ill  or 
out  of  spirits  to  write  in  the  same  unmistakably 
cheerful  strain  as  usual  ?  " 

"  I  have  often  wondered  myself,  but  without  conscious- 
ness of  the  difficulty  thus  suggested.  In  times  of  trouble 
of  many  kinds,  of  severe  physical  ailments,  of  domestic 
bereavement,  and  even  with  death  under  the  very  roof, 
my  pen,  when  I  found  myself  at  my  desk,  has  turned  to 
ordinary  matters  with  perfect  facility,  and  treated  them 
in  its  habitual  airy  manner.  It  may  not  be  a  good  man- 
ner "  [Mr.  Payn's  forte  is  humor],  "  but  it  has  become  my 
own,  and  misery  itself  has  no  power  to  make  it  sad.  I 
write  these  very  lines  in  the  acutest  pain  from  rheumatic 
gout  in  my  gnarled  fingers," 

Clement  K.  Shorter's  long  expected  "  Charlotte 
Bronte  and  Her  Circle  "  will  be  published  in  Octo- 
ber. The  work  contains  much  heretofore  unpub- 
lished material,  letters,  etc. 

The  bicycle  is  the  theme  of  a  novel,  "  A  Widow 
on  Wheels,"  soon  to  be  published  in  London. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  posthumous  works  of 
Paul  Verlaine  are  in  the  house  where  he  died,  in  the 
home  of  his  friend,  Mile.  Krantz.  The  valise 
which  contains  them  has  not  been  sealed,  and 
Mile.  Krantz  refuses  to  deliver  it,  as  she  is  a  cred- 


itor of  Verlaine's  to  the  amount  of  sixty-odd  dol- 
lars. She  has  intimated  her  intention  of  consult- 
ing some  literary  woman,  and  turning  over  to  her 
the  work  of  classifying  and  publishing  the  manu- 
scripts. 

Paul  Bourget  has  written  a  series  of  short  stories 
entitled  "  Voyageuses." 

Mr.  Crockett's  new  book  ' '  Cleg  Kelly,"  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Appletons,  was  originally  suggested 
(according  to  the  Bookman)  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.  Mr.  Stevenson  appreciated  the  sketches 
of  slum  life  in  Edinburgh  published  in  "The 
Stickit  Minister,"  and  advised  Mr.  Crockett  to  de- 
velop the  subject  and  make  a  book  of  it. 

Of  Mr.  Gladstone's  refusal  to  write  an  article  for 
the  Cosmopolitan,  even  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of 
a  dollar  for  each  word,  the  Bookman  says  : 

"This  offer  is,  we  believe,  the  most  liberal  ever  made 
by  any  publisher  to  ao  author,  except  that  made  by 
St.  Nicholas  to  Tennyson,  and  accepted  by  him.  Robert 
Bonner  paid  nearly  this  rate,  however,  to  Dickens  for  the 
very  feeble  story  '  Hunted  Down,'  originally  published  in 
the  New  York  Ledger  in  1861.  The  manuscript  contained 
about  seven  thousand  words,  and  Mr.  Bonner  paid  for  it 
the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars.  Such  offers,  of  course, 
have  no  definite  relation  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
work,  but  arc  in  the  nature  of  advertisements  ;  so  that 
Mr,  Walker,  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  was  much  more  fortu- 
nate than  Mr.  Bonner ;  for  he  has  had  the  full  benefit  of 
the  advertisement  without  having  to  pay  out  any  money, 
except  for  the  five-cent  postage-stamp  that  carried  his 
offer  to  Mr.  Gladstone." 

Despite  his  expressed  contempt  for  the  Academy 
and  the  publication  of  his  novel,  "  L'Immortel," 
it  is  said  in  Paris  that  Alphonse  Daudet  may  be 
elected  by  his  friends  to  fill  the  fauteuil  of  Dumas 
fils.  Zola  is  a  candidate,  of  course,  and  is  Dau- 
det's  strongest  rival. 


D. 


APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


A  Treatise  on  Surveying. 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice.  By 
William  M.  Gillespie,  LL.  D.,  formerly 
Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union 
College.  New  edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged by  Cady  Staley,  Ph.  D.;  Presi- 
dent of  Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I,  Plane  Surveying  ; 
Vol.  II,  Higher  Surveying.  Vol.  I  now 
ready.     Svo.     Cloth,  $2.50  per  vol. 

An  entirely  new  edition  of  Gillespie's  Survey- 
ing, which  has  for  so  many  years  been  the  standard 
text-book  on  surveying,  has  just  been  completed, 
with  new  plates  and  new  matter  added  to  bring  it 
in  all  respects  up  to  present  requirements.  The 
whole  work  has  been  revised  and  improved,  and  the 
Higher  Surveying  considerably  extended,  especially 
in  the  line  of  Geodesy  and  allied  subjects.  As  this 
increases  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  book,  and  as 
the  advanced  work  is  not  needed  in  the  preparatory 
schools  and  in  colleges  where  only  a  limited  amount 
of  surveying  is  taught,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to 
publish  the  work  in  two  separate  parts. 

Field-Book  for  Railway 
Engineers. 

Containing  Formulae  for  laying  out  Curves,  De- 
termining Frog- Angles,  Leveling,  Calculat- 
ing Earthwork,  etc.,  together  with  Tables  of 
Radii,  Ordinates,  Deflections,  Logarithms, 
etc.  By  John  B.  Henck,  A.  M.,  C.  E. 
Entirely  rewritten  and  revised.  12010. 
Tuck,  $2.50. 

This  standard  work  has  been  entirely  rewritten, 
and  embodies  the  ideas  and  the  best  teachings  of 
practical  experience.  There  is  no  work  which  ap- 
proaches this  in  completeness,  authoritativeness, 
and  practical  usefulness. 

Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt 

By  Arthur  Morrison,  author  of  "Tales  of 
Mean  Streets,"  etc.  No.  191,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

Martin  Hewitt,  the  investigator,  has  proved  him- 
self a  worthy  rival  to  Sherlock  Holmes.  In  this 
volume  the  strange  adventures  which  befell  him, 
his  subtle  inferences,  and  his  adroit  solutions  of  the 
problems  offered  by  puzzling  crimes  are  set  forth 
with  a  vividness  and  dramatic  interest  which  will 
give  this  book  high  rank  among  the  best  literature 
of  the  detection  of  crime. 

The  School  System  of 
Ontario. 

By  the  Hon.  George  W.  Ross,  LL.  D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  the  Province  of  On- 
tario. Vol.  XXXVIII,  International  Ed- 
ucation Series.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  book  shows  the  evolution  of  the  school 
system  of  Ontario  from  its  inception  down  to  the 
present  time.  Its  main  purpose,  however,  is  to 
supply  information  with  regard  to  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  different  departments  of 
the  system,  and  the  means  which  have  been  pro- 
vided for  promoting  its  efficiency  through  uniform 
examinations,  the  training  of  teachers  in  both  pub- 
lic and  high  schools,  and  its  thorough  supervision 
by  means  of  the  Education  Department. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


REFERENCE  BOOKS 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

One  of  the  health-giving  ele- 
ments of  HIRES  Rootbeer  is 
sarsaparilk.  It  contains  more 
sarsaparilla  than  many  of  the 
preparations  called  by  that  name. 
HIRES — the  best  by  any  lest. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,   CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  I0th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First—  For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second— For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
-wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  ceuts  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A,  M.,  Principal. 

An  examination  for  matriculation  in  Bryn 
Mawt  College  will  be  held  at  College  Park, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  from  May  29th  to  June  3d, 
inclusive.  For  further  information,  apply 
to  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox,  Tulare,  Cal. 
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16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina 
faroche 


Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 

entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 

Bark.      Endorsed   by   the   medical 

faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 

and    Ague,     Malaria,     Poorness 

of  the  Blood,  General  Debility    A 

_    and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases  ® 

(7    the  Appetite,   Strengthens   the   9 

®    Nerves   and   builds   up  the  entire    *? 

V    system.  9 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

£  New  York :  £ 

E.FOUGERA&CO.,  26-30  N.William  St.      A 
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HIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store , 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS ; 
HTDBAVLIC-AIL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2K|i'-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

610  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


Turn  it  | 

Upside-down :   I 

It  won't  hurt  it. 
There  are  no  dregs  or  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom. 
Drinkers    of    Evans'    India 
Pale  Ale  know  that  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  drain 
the  bottle. 

When  two  years  old  it  is  prop- 
erly   bottled    by   experts  and   ' 
will  keep  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

Hudson,  N.  T. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood.  S    " 
Los  Angeles,  Peril 
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May   i  i,  1896. 


No  book  by  a  player  and  of  a  player's  life  has 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  "  Memories"  of 
Mary  Anderson.  She  states  that  the  book  is  es- 
pecially addressed  to  the  Rirls  aspiring  to  the  stage 
taurels  that  were  once  hers-  Thev  will  read  it  to 
see  by  what  path  the  star  they  follow  worked  out 
her  fate  to  fame,  and  glory,  and  riches.  Others 
read  it  to  see  what  is  this  life  of  the  actress,  and 
what  the  girl  was  like  who  one  day  became  the  the- 
atrical goddess  of  her  world.  The  admiring,  who 
believed  her  the  successor  of  Sarah  Siddons.  read 
it  to  rejoice.  The  unbeliever,  who  regarded  her 
as  only  the  coldly  beautiful  statue,  read  it  with 
cynical  curiosity. 

Her  history,  as  it  stands  forth  in  her  memories.  : 
and  the  picture  of  her  that  is  left  in  the  remem-  ; 
brance  of  her  countrymen,  are  singularly  coropat-  | 
ible.     The  splendid  stage  figure  that  the  footlights 
SO  often  shone  upon,  and  the  charming  woman  that  ' 
the  memories  reveal,  are  the  outward  seeming  and 
inward    expression    of    a    consistent     personality.  , 
The  stage  Mary  Anderson  is  one  with  the  book  i 
Mary   Anderson.     This   is  just  the   temperament.  ' 
the  mentality,  the  point  of  view,  that  one  would 
have    suspected    in    her.      This    honest,    modest. 
frank,  kindly  creature  is  the  woman  one  saw  be- 
neath the  tragic  anguish  of  Juliet  and  the  gay  in-  j 
nocence  of  Galatea. 

In  her  own  country.  Mary  Anderson   never  at- 
tained the  first  position.     Even  when  she  returned 
from   her   English    successes,  her   name   had   not 
achieved  a  place  among  the  immortals.     Previous 
to  the   European  tour,  she  never  had  risen  in  the 
East  beyond  the  position  of  an  outside  star,  with  a 
wide  and  wandering  Western  orbit  that  sometimes  ' 
made  a  sweep  through   New  York.     In  the  West  [ 
and  the  South,  the  field  was  her  own,  and  there  she  • 
queened    it   in    the   early  splendor  of   her   pagan  I 
beauty  and  her  bombastic  elocution.    That  she  had 
supporters  and  adherents  in  the  metropolitan  citadel  1 
of  art,  could  not  lift  her  beyond  the  altitude  of  the  ! 
small  Western    luminary   who   plays  summer  en-  j 
gagements  and  never  gains  the  following  of  the  j 
discriminating  and  the  chosen.     Mary  Anderson's  ! 
American  following  was  large,  if  not  distinguished.  ' 
Her  popularity  was  great,  and  arose  from  what  has  1 
only  just  been  recognized  as  a  powerful  factor  in  a  ; 
player's   popularity— a  personal  liking  for  her  as 
a  sweet,  unaffected,  honest  girl,  a  personal  approval  , 
of  her  as  an  immaculate  and  dignified  woman  in  a  I 
position  in  which   immaculate  and  dignified  women  i 
have  not  been  in  the  majority. 

For  this  the  great  mass  of  the  people  loved  and 
were  proud  of  her.  and  with  a  sort  of  family  self- 
gratulation  called  her  "  Our  Mary."  And  backing 
these  fine  characteristics  of  the  woman  came  the 
splendid  attributes  of  the  stage  figure  —  great 
beauty  of  an  unusual  and  noble  type,  a  superb 
presence,  and  a  sonorous  voice.  The  combination 
made  a  highly  successful  actress,  but  it  could  not 
make  an  artist.  This  Mary  Anderson  has  never 
been,  and  any  one  who  has  a  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject has  only  to  read  her  book  to  realize  how  com- 
pletely  and  aridly  inartistic  she  was. 

The  soul  development,  the  insight  and  sympathy 
with  those  who  live  and  suffer,  the  fullness  of  life, 
the  comprehension  of  the  great  world  outside,  the 
sensitive  over-consciousness  that  thrills  and  vibrates 
to  the  touch  of  emotion— all  that  indicates  the  artist 
and  his  complex,  tormented  spiritual  growth  were 
non-existent  in  her.  Her  poise  was  perfectly,  ap- 
pallingly sane.  There  was  something  child-like  in 
the  simple,  healthy  directness  of  her  mind.  The 
statue  of  Galatea  had  never  truly  wakened.  The 
queen  in  her  garden,  with  its  high,  sheltering  walls, 
only  heard  the  hum  of  the  world's  hive  faintly  in 
the  distance. 

At  the  core  of  Mary  Anderson's  personality  lay 
the  artistic  blight  of  individualism.  A  real  artist 
can  not  be  an  individual.  That  is  the  great  price 
that  must  be  paid.  Everything  is  paid  for,  nothing 
given,  in  this  world.  Napoleon  once  said,  and  the 
artist  pays  highest  of  all.  He  is  merely  the  instru- 
ment that  gives  forth  music  to  the  listeners,  the 
vessel  that  holds  the  wine  they  are  to  rejoice  with. 
He  makes  the  sacrifice  of  his  existence — it  is  the 
world's,  not  his.  He  pays  for  his  glory  with  his 
heart's  blood  and  his  heart's  secrets. 

But  to  the  shrinking  and  delicate  reserve  of  the 
woman,  the  life  of  secluded  and  studious  self- 
development  was  the  life  that  charmed.  After  the 
first  flush  of  her  enthusiasm  was  over,  the  glamour 
of  the  stage's  romance  gone,  the  longing  for 
quietude,  for  seclusion,  arose.  From  the  middle 
of  the  book — the  period  of  her  career's  most  ex- 
ci  sc  success— these  plaints  of  the  stage-sickened 
-■  on  to  the  end.     She  longs  for  retirement — 


"  I  had  a  greater  desire  than  ever  to  work,  but 
atcay  from  the  direct  eye  of  the  public,"  she  says  ; 
words  that  no  real  artist  in  the  splendid  dawn  of 
fortune  ever  could  have  said.  She  desired  study 
in  privacy,  intellectual  expansion  in  the  peace  of 
the  country  or  the  walled-in  garden — "to  be  pro- 
tected by  that  privacy  that  is  so  dear  to  most 
women."  Unquestionably  it  is  dear  to  most 
women,  especially  to  the  reserved  and  domestic 
type  to  which  Mary  Anderson  belonged.  But  not 
to  the  artist,  not  to  the  creature  who  knows  that 
his  life  is  the  world's,  not  his  own. 

In  the  midst  of  the  intoxication  of  success  and 
adulation,  this  desire  to  leave  the  stage  augmented 
steadily.  It  is  curious  to  read  the  comments  of  this 
young  and  beautiful  woman,  praised  and  sought  on 
every  hand,  rising  to  the  height  of  popular  acclaim. 
She  wearies  of  it  all.  Her  work  becomes  distaste- 
ful to  her,  not  alone  for  its  fatigues  and  incon- 
veniences, but  because  of  the  publicity  of  it  all. 
She  quotes  Fanny  Kemble,  who  said  that  she  never 
presented  herself  before  an  audience  without  a  feel- 
ing of  reluctance,  and  never  retired  after  a  per- 
formance without  thinking  the  excitement  she  had 
undergone  unwholesome,  and  the  personal  exhi. 
bition  odious.  These  are  the  words  of  a  woman 
never  meant  for  the  stage.  It  is  a  desecration  of 
the  domestic  temperament  to  place  it  in  such  an 
uncongenial  position.  How  could  an  actress,  feel- 
ing thus,  throw  herself  into  the  character  of  Juliet 
or  Rosalind  ?  In  such  words  speaks  the  being  who 
has  so  dainty  a  sense  of  self-respect,  so  keen  a 
desire  for  individual  perfection  that  the  seclusion 
of  home  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  is  the  only 
atmosphere  in  which  she  can  reach  her  true  growth. 
This  strain  of  working  against  the  grain,  against 
sentiment  and  conviction,  broke  down  even  Mary 
Anderson's  splendid  constitution.  A  broken  Amer- 
ican engagement  and  a  nervous  collapse  ended  her 
career  as  the  favored  star  of  the  day.  Some  time 
after  that  she  married.  She  ends  her  book  with 
these  lines,  in  which  she  voices  her  opinion  of  the 
domestic,  as  opposed  to  the  stage,  life  : 

"  II  en  coute  trop  cher  pour  briller  dans  le  monde, 
Combien  je  vais  aimer  ma  retraite  profonde  ; 
Pour  vivre  heureux,  vivons  caches." 
So  the  Philistine  has  the  last  word.  The  noble 
Philistine,  high  -  minded,  honorable,  sweet  in 
nature,  affectionate,  and  steadfast— but  still  the 
Philistine.  "  Pour  vivre  heureux  !  "  There  lies 
the  root  of  the  difficulty.  Lives  there  the  artist 
with  soul  so  dead  that  his  ambition  is  to  be  happy  ? 
— and  to  find  happiness,  hide,  creep  away,  and 
cover  up  the  mouth  of  your  hiding-place  with  vines 
and  trees  so  that  the  laughter  and  cries  and  groans 
of  the  world  outside  can  not  penetrate  to  where 
you  have  hidden,  trying  to  find  happiness  ?  No 
artist  could  have  felt  that,  only  a  woman  who  wan- 
dered for  a  space  in  the  artistic  by-way,  but  finally, 
feeling  the  stones  and  the  briers,  turned  out  of  it 
into  the  great  highway  where  the  millions  of  women 
have  walked  peacefully  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world. 

But  if  it  is  not  artistic,  the  character  revealed  by 
the  book  is  always  charming  and  sometimes  quietly 
noble.  Now  and  then  the  writer  is  amusing  in  her 
artless  revelation  of  her  own  gay  and  child-like  in- 
experience  of  life  and  hardship.  She  speaks  of 
writing  her  own  memories  that  the  severe  experi- 
ences she  passed  through  may  be  a  warning  to 
girls  who  are  blindly  determined  to  try  the  stage. 
But  these  stumbling-blocks  in  the  road  are  never 
very  serious.  There  were  draughty  dressing- 
rooms  and  leaking  river-boats  to  contend  against, 
but  a  splendid  constitution  baffled  these  mis- 
chances. There  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
San  Francisco,  when  press  and  public  alike 
frowned  upon  her,  but  where  has  there  ever 
been  the  beginner  who  has  had  but  one  set-back 
to  record  ?  The  elder  Salvini  was  hissed  when  he 
was  twenty-eight. 

All  the  world  seemed  to  smile  upon  the  hand- 
some, gawky,  ambitious  girl.  Players  to  whom 
she  recited  were  invariably  kindly.  George  Van- 
denhoff  roared  at  her  elocution  at  first,  and  Mc- 
Cullough  was  impatient.  But  they  left  her  be- 
lieving that  the  raw  Kentuckian  school-girl  had  a 
future.  It  was,  indeed,  her  own  ambition  and  de- 
termination that  made  her.  These  are  the  quali. 
ties  that  helped  Mary  Anderson  to  the  front  rank. 
She  was  undaunted  and  undismayed  by  lack  of 
means,  by  her  obscurity,  by  her  small  advantages. 
Her  self-confidence  was  amazing,  her  industry  un- 
flagging, and  her  belief  in  herself  superb. 

It  must  have  been  this  that  caught  the  eyes  of 
the  various  players  who,  from  her  first  crude 
mouthings  of  the  bards,  prophesied  future  glory. 
Will-power  in  these  days  will  move  mountains.  It 
moved  the  ranting,  awkward  school-girl  of  sixteen 
to  be  the  star  of  the  English  firmament.  Her  en- 
tire intellectual  force  seems  to  have  concentrated  in 
will  and  self-confidence.  She  would  have  acted 
the  most  difficult  part  in  Shakespeare  before  the 
most  critical  judge.  There  was  something  splen- 
did in  her  refusal  to  act  Lady  Anne  to  McCul- 
lough's  Richard,  "  because  she  did  not  want  to 
play  second  fiddle,  even  to  the  creator  of  Spar- 
tacus."  When  a  girl  of  sixteen  can  speak  with 
such  a  note  of  authority  as  that,  one  may  expect  to 
hear  of  her  later  as  in  some  way  "  towering  above 
her  sex,"  like  the  virtuous  Marcia. 


—  Cameras— '96  models,  from  $5.00  to  320  00 

Instruction  free.   Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  642  Market' St! 


The  Death  of  Alice  Harrison. 
The  older  generation  of  theatre-goers  in  this  city, 
those  who  remember  the  days  of  the  old  stock  com- 
pany at  the  California  Theatre,  were  shocked  to 
learn  of  Alice  Harrison's  death  in  New  York  last 
Saturday.  She  had  been  ill  with  Bright's  disease 
for  some  time  past,  and  an  attack  of  pneumonia 
hastened  her  death.  She  was  born  in  London, 
forty-four  years  ago,  and  her  earliest  successes  were 
made  in  soubrette  roles  at  the  California  Theatre, 
when  Tom  Keene,  Mestayer,  Henry  Edwards,  and 
C.  B.  Bishop  were  shining  lights  in  the  company. 
At  the  dissolution  of  that  company,  Miss  Harrison 
joined  her  brother,  Louis  Harrison,  in  a  sort  of 
farce-comedy  entitled  "  Photos,"  and  enjoyed  sev- 
eral successful  seasons. 

It  was  in  this  last  company,  while  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre,  that  Miss  Harrison  made  one  of 
the  few  speeches  of  her  career.  During  the  second 
act,  there  seemed  to  be  an  unusual  commotion  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  presently  smoke  began  pour- 
ing in  on  the  stage  from  the  wings.  The  audience 
took  alarm,  and  there  were  signs  of  a  panic,  when 
Alice  Harrison  stepped  to  the  footlights  and  said  : 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there's  no  cause  for 
alarm.  There's  a  jewelry  store  on  the  back  street, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  brick  wall,  and  it's  on  fire, 
and  some  of  the  smoke  has  come  in  here  through 
a  broken  window.  But,  I  repeat,  there's  no  cause 
for  alarm,  or  " — dropping  into  the  vernacular — 
"  you  bet  your  sweet  life  I  wouldn't  be  here  !  " 

This  was  sufficiently  reassuring,  and  the  orches- 
tra playing  a  quick-step  at  her  command,  the  au- 
dience filed  safely  and  cheerfully  out  of  the  huild- 
ing.  

For  Trade  with  China. 
An  enterprise  has  been  set  on  foot  in  Chicago, 
having  for  its  object  the  establishment  of  an  Amer- 
ican-Chinese chamber  of  commerce  at  Shanghai, 
China.  The  intention  is  to  maintain  a  permanent 
exhibit  of  American  products,  in  order  that  the 
Chinese  may  become  acquainted  with  the  manu- 
factures of  this  country,  and  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  China  may  be  increased.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  trade  of  this  country  with 
China  has  been  falling  off,  while  the  trade  of  other 
countries  has  been  increasing.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
new  enterprise  will  effect  a  reversal  of  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs. 

FLOOR  WAX 

Pulverized  for  Dancing  Floors. 

All  ready.  Anybody  can  apply  it.  The  best 
thing  for  the  purpose.  Is  not  white.  Will  not 
ball  on  the  feet.  The  floor  must  be  clean  and 
free  from  oil.  Sprinkle  and  the  dancers  will  do 
the  rest.  It  will  not  soil  the  garments.  Put  up  in 
pound  packages,  in  cases  of  36  lbs.     For  sale  by 

MACK  &  CO..  9  and  II  Front  St.,  San  Francisco 


IT'S  FOOLISH 

To  pay  more  for  your  goods  than  you  have 
to.  Don't  do  it.  Send  for  a  Free  Copy  of 
the  monthly  "  Home  Circle."  It  tells 
about  "GOOD  GOODS  CHEAP  FOE 
CASH." 

SMITH'S  CASH  STORE 

414,  416,  418  Front.  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 
THAT  BUSY  BIG  DEPARTMENT  STORE. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernkstinh  Krbling.. Proprietor  and  Managre 

Last  Two  Nights  of  the  Tuneful  Opera, 

-:-    THE    CHIMES    OF    NORMANDY    -:- 

Next  Week,  Auber's  Favorite  Opera, 

FRA     X>  IA  -\7-  O  Zj  O  - 

In  Preparation,  the  Beautiful  Story,  UNCLE  TOM'S 
CABIN.     First  lime   in   this  city  in   an  Operatic  Set- 
ting.    A  Regal  Scenic  Production,  all  the  Lovely  South- 
ern Airs  and  Characteristic  Negro  Dances. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent* 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

To-Night,    Sunday    Night,    and    all    Next    Week.   Last 
Times  of  the  Comedian, 

Ei3iDi£    je*  o  ^r 
THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  MISS  BROWN 

Last  Time  Sunday  Night,  May  17th. 

Monday,  May  iSth,  ADA  REHAN,  Accompanied 
by  Augustin  Daly's  Company. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ..  Proprietors 
Next  Monday.  May  ntb.  Second  and  Last  Week  of 

PRIMROSE   and   WEST'S   BIG   MINSTRELS 

Entire  Change  from  Start  to  Finish,  including  the 
GRAND  PRIZE  CAKE  WALK,  Exactly  as 
Presented  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  N.  Y.  Fifty 
Couples.  Cash  and  Valuable  Prizes  will  be  awarded  to 
the  Winners.  AH  Local  Talent  can  Participate  Free  of 
Entry.     List  of  Prizes  will  be  announced  in  daily  papers. 

Monday,   May  18th A'TrJp   to  Chinatown. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Second   and  Closing  WeefcH MORRISON'S    Famous 
Scenic  and  Dramatic  Production  of 

-:-         FAUST        -:- 

With  its  Wonderful  Scenic,  Electric,  and  Calcium 
Effects.  The  Marvelous  "  Brocken "  Scene,  with 
Genuine  Flashes  of  Lightning  and  the  Magic  Rain 
of  Fire. 

Reserved  Seats,  25,  50,  75  cts. 

Next  Attraction     Amy  Lee  and  Frank  Doane. 


Morosco'S    Graj^d    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last  Performances  of 

-:-    VIRGIKTIUS    -:- 


Monday    Evening,  May   nth.      Edmund    Collier  in 
a  Modern  Romantic  Drama, 

-:-     THE   CROSS   ROADS   OF    LIFE    ■:- 


METROPOLITAN    HALL. 

Thursday,  May  14th. 

FAREWELL  CONCERT   OF 

MR.  ANDREW  BOGART 

Assisted  by  the  Treble  Cleff  Quartet,  the  Philomel 
Quartet,  the  California  Quartet,  the  Plymouth  Quartet, 
Miss  Serin  Newland,  soprano,  and  Miss  Olive  Reed,  con- 
tralto.    Miss  Constance  Jordan,  accompanist. 

Admission Fifty  cents. 


Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club 

(INGLESIDE  TRACK). 


FIVE  OR  MORE  RACES  DAILY, 

(Rain  or  Shine.) 
FIRST  RACE  AT  3  P.  M. 

Admission SI.  00 

Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  depot  leaving  at  12:40  and  1:15  p.  m.  Fare  for 
round  trip,  including  admission  to  grand-stand,  Si. 00. 
Take  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 
W.  S.  LEAKE,  Secretary. 


EL   CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 


Now  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 

Music.  Dancing,  Bowling,  Boating,  Fish- 
ing, and  other  amusements.  Refreshments 
at  city  prices.  Fare,  round  trip,  25  cents; 
children,  15  cents,  including  admission  to 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  URIAH  will  leave  Tihuron 
Ferry  10:30  A  M.,  12:10,  2:00.  and  4:00 
P.  M.  Returning,  leave  El  Campo  11:15 
A.  M.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  P.  M. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

First-class  work  of  all  sorts  is  done  with  Apollo. 
Some  sorts  can  be  well-enough  done  with  inferior 
iron.      It  don't  pay. 

Apollo  takes  less  time  and  saves  money.  You 
can't  afford  to  use  refractory  iron. 

Apollo  obeys  the  tool,  and  makes  no  fuss. 

Apollo   Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


May  ii,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Good  Minstrel  Show. 

That  the  public  is  not  tired  of  negro  minstrelsy 
has  been  abundantly  proved  by  the  size  of  the  au- 
diences at  the  California  Theatre  this  week  and  by 
their  evident  hearty  enjoyment  of  the  performance. 
Primrose  and  West  have  gathered  about  them  al- 
most all  of  the  clever  people  still  in  the  minstrel 
line,  and  their  company  can  not  be  criticised  on  the 
score  of  incompleteness.  The  performance  begins 
with  a  presentation  of  old-time  minstrelsy  by  real 
negroes,  with  some  excellent  part-singing  in  it, 
and  this  is  followed  by  a  regular  minstrel  "  first 
part,"  with  the  white  singers  attired  in  court  dress 
of  satins  and  laces  that  makes  them  look  like  em- 
barrassed lackeys.  The  second  part  is  made  up  of 
specialties  and  "  acts,"  the  best  of  which  is  the 
really  remarkable  wing-dancing  by  three  negroes  ; 
other  features  are  a  military  drill,  a  humorous 
monologue  by  George  Wilson,  an  exhibition  of 
skill  with  a  drum-major's  baton,  an  eccentric  musi- 
cal trio,  and  the  diorama. 

Primrose  and  West  begin  their  second  and  last 
week  next  Monday,  and  on  May  18th  they  will  be 
followed  by  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown." 


Collier  in  Melodrama. 
The  engagement  of  Edmund  Collier  at  Moros- 
co'-s  Grand  Opera  House  began  on  Monday  night 
with  a  presentation  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  tragedy, 
"  Virginius,"  which  is  being  continued  through  the 
week.  Mr.  Collier  is  a  tragedian  of  trained  ability, 
and  his  presentation  of  the  Roman  father  was  ably 
supported  by  the  stock  company.  Classic  tragedy 
-is  a  great  change  from  the  line  of  modern  melo- 
dramas in  which  they  have  been  appearing,  but 
the  constant  succession  of  plays  in  which  they  ap- 
pear gives  them  a  versatility  that  stands  them  in 
good  stead  now.  The  play  is  handsomely  mounted, 
and  the  scenery  is  notable  for  historical  accuracy. 
Next  week  there  will  be  a  return  to  melodrama. 
Mr.  Collier  will  have  the  leading  r61e  in  the 
romantic  modern  play,  "The  Cross  Roads  of 
Life."  It  is  full  of  stage  realism,  some  of  the 
scenes  representing  life  on  board  of  an  Atlantic 
steamer  and  others  showing  a  United  States  life- 
saving  station. 

A  Revival  of  "  Fra  Diavolo." 
"  The  Chimes  of  Normandy  "  has  proved  a  pop- 
ular revival  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  week. 
The  music  is  familiar,  but  one  does  not  weary  of  it, 
and  the  opera  is  well  mounted  and  sung  by  the 
stock  company.  It  has  been  curious  to  see  Ferris 
Hartman  in  the  role  of  Gaspard.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed at  the  outset  that  he  can  not  sing  a  little  bit, 
but  the  erstwhile  comedian  does  some  strong  acting 
in  the  miser's  great  scene  in  the  chateau. 

Another  perennial  favorite,  Auber's  romantic 
opera.  "  Fra  Diavolo,"  is  to  be  revived  for  one 
week,  commencing  on  Monday  night.  The  cast 
will  include  Martin  Pache  in  the  title-role,  John  J. 
Raffael  as  Lord  Allcash,  Arthur  Boyce  as  Lorenzo, 
W.  H.  West  and  Ferris  Hartman  as  the  two 
bandits — Beppo  and  Giacomo — W.  H.  Tooker  as 
Matteo,  Kate  Marchi  as  Zerlina,  and  Carrie  Roma 
as  Lady  Allcash. 

For  the  following  Monday  night.  May  18th,  the 
long-promised  musical  version  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin "  is  announced.  A  number  of  specialists 
are  being  specially  engaged  for  the  production, 
including  a  number  of  darkies  to  sing  plantation 
melodies. 

"Faust"  Scenically  Up  to  Date. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  not  in  the  company  now  pre- 
senting "Faust"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  but  it 
is  his  version  of  Goethe's  famous  play,  with  all  the  re- 
markable electrical  effects  which  he  has  introduced, 
and  the  company  was  selected  by  him.  The  play  is 
so  elaborate  in  the  scenic  way  that  it  may  be  classed 
with  holiday  spectacles.  In  one  scene  a  cross 
starts  into  light  on  '.he  church  wall  to  daunt  the 
fiend  ;  in  the  scene  where  Marguerite  gives  her- 
self to  her  lover,  flowers  leap  into  glowing  blos- 
som as  if  by  magic  ;  and  the  Brocken  scene  is  a 
culmination  of  stagecraft  in  the  use  of  electricity 
to  obtain  surprising  results. 

The  company  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired, 
most  of  them  being  given  to  extravagant  ranting, 
Valentine,  whose  voice  is  excellent  and  his  enuncia- 
tion particularly  distinct,  would  do  well  to  assure 
himself  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionary  that  there  is  no 
such  word  as  beau-tu-ous. 

"  Faust "  will  be  continued  all  next  week.  On 
Monday,  May  18th.  a  company  headed  by  Amy 
Lee  will  appear  in  "  Pawn  Ticket  No.  210." 


A  Man  in  a  Young  Ladies'  Seminary. 
"  The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown  "  was 
doubtless  called  into  being  by  the  popular  success 
of  "Charley's  Aunt."  In  that  play,  a  young  col- 
legian, having  invited  some  ladies  to  tea,  makes  a 
chum  don  feminine  attire  and  take  the  place  as 
chaperon  of  an  absent  aunt.  The  situation  gave 
rise  to  many  amusing  scenes,  and  immediately  the 
hack  dramatists  turned  their  attention  to  making 
plays  in  which  the  hero  assumes  feminine  disguise. 
In  "The  Strange  Adventures  of  Miss  Brown,"  the 
hero  is  a  young  Irishman,  an  army  officer,  who 
marries  a  ward  in  chancery  without  the  lord  chan- 
cellor's consent,  and  to  escape  arrest  and  carry  off 


his  bride,  who  has  been  taken  from  him  and  re- 
turned to  school  immediately  after  the  marriage 
ceremony,  be  disguises  himself  as  a  Miss  Brown 
and  enters  the  school  as  a  new  pupil.  He  is  abet- 
ted in  his  plan  by  a  brother  officer,  another  Irish- 
man of  the  kind  Charles  Lever  used  to  depict  in 
his  novels,  while  against  him  are  arrayed  the  school- 
mistress, a  Scotland  Yard  detective,  and  a  German 
professor  of  music,  who  is  also  in  love  with  the 
ward. 

The  fun  is  naturally  of  the  fast  and  furious  kind  ; 
but  it  is  low  comedy,  and  Eddie  Foy  makes  a  mis- 
take in  bringing  to  his  presentation  of  the  titu- 
lar r61e  the  extravagant  methods  of  burlesque. 
He  is  also  unnecessarily  vulgar  in  some  of  his 
antics  with  the  school-girls.  The  other  characters 
are  well  taken,  notably  those  played  by  Harry 
Brown  and  J.  E.  Sullivan.  The  latter,  as  the 
German  professor,  was  rewarded  with  rounds  of 
applause  after  two  of  his  scenes. 

There  will  be  Sunday  evening  performances  at 
the  Baldwin  during  the  run  of  "  The  Strange  Ad- 
ventures of  Miss  Brown,"  which  will  continue  until 
the  beginning  of  the  Daly  season  on  May  18th. 


The  Daly  Season. 

The  announcements  of  the  Daly  season  at  the 
Baldwin,  which  begins  on  Monday,  May  18th,  refer 
to  it  as  "  the  engagement  of  Ada  Rehan,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  company."  The 
company,  however,  includes  several  of  the  old 
favorites,  such  as  Mrs.  Gilbert,  James,  Lewis,  and 
George  Clarke.  Charles  Richman,  who  was  here 
for  a  week  with  the  Frawley  Company,  is  the  pres- 
ent leading  man,  and  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany are  Edwin  Stevens,  Herbert  Gresham,  John 
Craig,  Edwin  Van-ey,  Thomas  Bridgland,  William 
Hazeltine,  Hobart  Bosworth,  Henry  Gunson,  Rob- 
ert Sherhard,  Frederick  Truesdell,  Sidney  Herbert, 
George  Wharnock,  Sybil  Carlisle,  Helma  Nelson, 
Mildred  Holland,  Marie  St.  John,  and  Felie 
D'Arcy. 

The  repertoire  for  the  three  weeks  is  announced 
as  follows : 

First  week — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  matinee,  "  The  Countess  Gucki,"  by  Franz  von 
Schonthan,  dedicated  to  Ada  Rehan,  and  adapted  by 
Augustin  Daly  ;  Tbnrsday  and  Friday,  "  The  Two  Es- 
cutcheons"; Saturday  evening,  Sheridan's  "The  School 
for  Scandal." 

Second  week — Five  nights  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Saturday  evening, 
"The  Last  Word." 

Third  week — Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  and  Wed- 
nesday matinee,  "Twelfth  Night";  Wednesday  even- 
ing. "  The  Hapchback  "  ;  Thursday  evening,  "  The 
Belle's  Stratagem"  and  "The  Honeymoon";  Friday 
and  Saturday  "evening  and  Saturday  matinfe,  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  will  be  a  Wednes- 
day matinee  in  the  third  week,  when  "  Twelfth 
Night  "  will  be  given. 


Notes. 
John  Drew  will  open  his  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win with  "  The  Squire  of  Dames." 

C.  F.  Godfrey  has  written  a  play  called  "Vanity 
Fair,"  in  which  Georgia  Cayvan  is  to  be  a  star  next 
season. 

Helen  Dauvray,  whose  marriage  to  Lieutenant 
Albert  G.  Winterhalter  we  mentioned  last  week, 
has  announced  her  intention  of  retiring  perma- 
nently from  the  stage. 

The  Holland  Brothers'  tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  their  successful  play,  "  A  Social  Highwayman," 
will  be  directed  by  Messrs.  Friedlander,  Gottlob  & 
Co.,  of  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Maxime  Elliott  and  Frank  Worthing,  two  seced- 
ers  from  the  Daly  Company  who  will  be  in  the 
Frawley  organization  this  summer,  have  been  en- 
gaged by  T.  Henry  French  to  star  jointly  next 
season. 

Nat  Goodwin's  repertoire  during  his  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  month  will  include 
"Ambition,"  "Missouri,"  "  A  Gilded  Fool,"  and 
the  double  bill,  "  David  Garrick  "  and  "  Lend  Me 
Five  Shillings." 

The  cake-walk  that  is  to  be  a  feature  of  the 
minstrel  performance  at  the  California  Theatre 
next  week  will  be  open  to  any  colored  citizens  who 
wish  to  compete  for  the  prizes,  in  cash  and  other- 
wise valuable,  that  are  offered.  At  least  fifty 
couples  are  expected  to  enter  every  evening. 

Edward  Harrigan  finished  up  his  season's  work 
in  Jersey  City,  a  few  nights  ago,  and  has  retired 
from  the  stage  for  a  whole  year.  He  has  been  in 
the  harness  now  for  many  years  in  succession,  but 
he  will  not  be  quite  idle  during  his  twelvemonth 
rest.  He  will  write  a  play,  which  he  will  bring  out 
in  1897. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  present  an  interest- 
ing repertoire  during  their  season  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  this  summer.  Among  the  new  plays  are 
"The  Two  Escutcheons"  —  which  is  also  in  the 
Daly  repertoire — "  Brother  John,"  "  Geoffrey  Mid- 
dleton,"  "On  Probation,"  "His  Wife's  Father," 
and  "The  Social  Test." 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Columbia  Theatre, 
under  the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  & 
Co.,  will  fall  on  next  Wednesday,  and  the  occasion 
will   be   fittingly   observed.     The  year  has   been  a 


very  prosperous  one  to  the  house,  and  the  man-  1 
agers  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  deserved  sue-  ' 
cess  that  has  attended  their  efforts. 

In  the  company  that  will  play  "  Pawn  Ticket  No, 
210  "  at  the  Columbia,  after  the  "  Faust  "  engage- 
ment, are  Amy  Lee,  Marion  P.  Clifton,  May  Buck 
ley,  Julia  Melrose,  Lelia  Darcy,  Primrose  Sernon 
Frank  Doane,  Joseph  P.  Winter.  Alex.  Gaden 
David  Murray,  Frank  B.  Clayton,  Jay  L.  Packard 
William  P.  Nielson,  E.  A.  White,  Percy  F.  Bolton 
Thomas  B.  Dunn,  Master  Marty  Semon,  and  But 
tons  (a  donkey). 

Kate  Stokes-Stetson,  the  widow  of  the  late  John 
Stetson,  the  manager  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  Bos- 
ton, did  not  long  survive  her  husband.  He  died 
on  April  18th,  and  her  death  took  place  last  Mon- 
day, May  4th.  Her  father  was  in  the  circus  busi- 
ness, and  she  and  her  sister,  Ella  Emma  Stokes, 
were  noted  bareback-riders  some  years  ago.  Kate 
Stokes  was  a  very  beautiful  woman.  By  the  way, 
the  telegraph  announces  that  Adah  Richmond,  an- 
other well-known  stage  beauty  of  some  years  ago, 
declares  that  she  was  married  to  Stetson  in  1871, 
and  may  claim  his  estate. 

Arrangements  for  the  sale  of  seats  for  Ada 
Rehan's  coming  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  are 
as  follows  : 

Choice  seats  will  be  given  for  subscribers  who  purchase 
seats  for  every  change  of  play.  Those  now  holding  first- 
night  privileges  may  secure  their  seats  for  every  change 
by  notifying  the  box-office  before  Friday,  May  8th.  Sub- 
scribers' seats  ready  Monday,  May  nth,  and  must  be 
called  for  that  day.  Regular  sale  of  seats  for  the  entire 
three  weeks  will  commence  Tuesday,-  May  12th.  The 
prices  will  range  from  two  dollars  to  fifty  cents,  accord- 
ing to  location. 

Fred  Hallen  and  Molly  Fuller  are  playing  in 
"  The  Twentieth  Century  Girl."  They  will  be 
seen  at  the  Columbia  during  the  holidays. 

The  company  that  is  to  introduce  the  Hoyt 
brand  of  farce-comedy  to  the  antipodeans  will  play 
an  engagement  at  the  California  Theatre  prior  to 
its  departing  for  Australia,  commencing  on  Mon- 
day, May  18th.  Harry  Conor,  the  original  Wel- 
land  Strong,  is  to  have  the  same  role  again. 
Frank  Lawton  and  George  A.  Beane,  recently 
here  with  the  "Milk  White  Flag"  company,  will 
be  in  the  cast,  and  other  members  are  Geraldine 
McCann,  who  plays  the  widow  ;  Patrice,  who 
plays  Willie  Grow  ;  J.  Aldrich  Libby,  a  baritone  ; 
Arthur  Pacie  as  Norman  Blood  ;  Sadie  McDonald, 
a  new-comer  in  San  Francisco,  as  the  French 
maid ;  Amelia  Stone,  a  debutante,  as  Isabelle 
Dame  ;  and  Madeline  Lack,  who  recently  made  a 
hit  in  New  York  in  "  The  Last  Stroke." 


A  very  interesting  programme  of  events  is  being 
presented  every  afternoon  now  by  the  Pacific 
Coast  Jockey  Club  at  the  Ingleside  Track.  There 
are  at  least  five  races,  and  sometimes  seven,  every 
afternoon  in  the  week  except  Sunday,  and  the 
large  number  of  excellent  stables  now  at  the  track 
makes  the  entries  plentiful  and  the  events  excit- 
ing. The  track  is  to  be  reached  either  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  train  from  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets,  or  by  the  Mission  Street  electric  line. 


El  Campo  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular 
as  a  Sunday  resort  as  the  season  advances.  The 
ride  across  the  bay  in  the  steamer  UHah  is  delight- 
ful, and  at  the  grounds  every  accommodation  is 
made  for  the  comfort  of  the  guests. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Kemedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

•    ■»    • 

—  NO   MATTER    HOW  MUCH   YOU    PAY,    BETTER 

bairdressing  than    I    do    for    25c.   is    impossible. 
Lederer,  in  Stockton  Street. 


Camoanioi 


rEHBn 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 


"In  cases  of  fatigue  no  reme» 
dy  can  so  thoroughly  be  relied 
upon  as  the  tonic  and  stimula- 
ting effects  of  '  Vin  Mariani.'  " 

Mailed  Free.  ! 

Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and  ; 

Portraits 

OF   NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Agreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Reputation, 

Avoid  Substitution*.     A-k  for  '  Vin  Mariani.' 
At  Druggist*  an<l  K.iucj  (Jrocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

27.X5ts&i .  \'^-~"z. 


When  the  best  costs  but 
little  more,  better  have  it 
— Adams     &     Westlake's 
metal  beds. 
California  Furniture  Company 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
117  Geary  Street. 


Jj°  Their  compliments  and  an  in-  \T 
/T  vitation  of  inspection  is  ex-  ^ 
V?  tended  to  the  people  of  San  J\ 
/f    Francisco  by  the CV 

WaterburyWatcli 
Company 


OPENING 

MAY  14. 

MILLS   BUILDING, 


^Co  choice  designs  and  novelties  in  y 
j\  Watches  for  ladies,  men  and  q? 
yA  children.  Special  bargains  for  y 
(|  the  ladies  during  the  week  - 
-    nding  May  23. 


I 


axe  usually  a  sign  that  a  woman  has  more  than  enongh  to  do ;  that  all 
her  rime  and  strength  are  utilized  in  doing  heavy  work ;  that  she 
don't  use  GOLD  DUST  WASHING  POWDER.  If  she  did  nse  this 
great  cleaner,  her  heavy  work  would  be  so  lightened  that  the  little 
things  needn't  be  neglected. 

GOLD  DUSKS 

gives  a  woman  time  to  rest,  time  to  go,  time  to  read,  and  time  to 
sew.     Every  housewife  should  have  a  supply  of  this  great  help. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIEBANK  COMPANY, 

St.  Louis,       Chicago,      New  York,       Boston,      Philadelphia,      San  Francisco, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  i  i,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


A  writer  in  an  Eastern  journal  suggests  the  plan 
of  having  peripatetic  ladies'-maids  who  shall  serve 
a  number  of  mistresses,  just  as  syndicates  of  half  a 
dozen  men  or  more  employ  one  man  to  perform 
the  duties  of  valet  for  all  of  them.  The  scheme 
does  not  seem  feasible,  however.  It  is  possible 
enough  for  one  active  man  to  look  after  the 
clothes  of  a  dozen  masters,  lay  out  their  linen,  and 
perform  similar  services  preliminary  to  the  actual 
work  of  dressing.  So,  too,  a  maid  could  do  a  lot 
of  mending  for  several  women  in  a  day.  But  she 
would  be  a  sewing-woman,  and  not  a  maid.  The 
tatter's  chief  function,  as  it  seems  to  a  mere  man 
and  a  bachelor  at  that,  is  to  assist  her  mistress  in 
puttiog  on  and  taking  off  her  gowns,  performing 
the  tittle  personal  services  that  are  most  important 
before  and  after  a.  ball  or  dinner.  And  how  would 
the  several  mistresses  manage  at  such  .1  time  ? 
The  maid  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once,  like 
Sir  Boyle  Roche's  bird,  and  the  mistresses  would 
have  to  draw  lots  to  determine  in  what  order  they 
should  have  her  services.  The  position  of  most  of 
them  would  be  as  enjoyable  as  that  of  a  San  Fran- 
cisco girl  who  postponed  engaging  the  hair-dresser 
in  vogue  to  do  up  her  hair  for  a  bat poudri'  until  the 
last  moment,  and  then  found  that  all  his  hours 
were  taken  except  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
She  had  to  be  up  at  that  unchristian  hour  and  to 
remain  up  alt  day,  lest  her  coiffure  should  be  dis- 
arranged. _ 

Miss  Helen  Gould  has  bought  two  new  bicycles 
this  season,  although  she  already  has  a  dozen 
others  of  various  weights.  They  are  not  all  for 
her  own  use,  however  ;  they  are  intended  to  be 
used  by  the  friends  who  will  visit  her  at  her  coun- 
try place  this  summer.  J.J.  Van  Alen — he  who 
did  not  go  to  Italy  as  American  Minister — has  also 
bought  three  ladies'  wheels  for  his  country  place. 
Bicycling  has  been  found  one  of  the  most  univer- 
sally enjoyed  pleasures  that  an  out-of-town  host 
can  offer  his  guests,  for  every  one  rides  now,  and 
delightful  parties  can  be  made  up  for  runs  on  cool 
afternoons  or  moonlit  evenings.  But,  while  men 
who  join  a  house-party  now  generally  take  their 
own  wheels  with  them,  women  riders  seldom  do. 
Hence  the  need  for  extra  wheels.  Moreover,  in 
most  large  country  places,  like  those  of  Miss 
Gould,  Mrs.  Astor,  and  Mrs.  Morton,  where 
house-parties  are  held  all  the  summer,  a  room 
for  the  accommodation  of  bicycles,  with  servants 
to  clean  and  burnish  them,  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
necessity  as  stables  and  grooms. 

The  women  of  Boston  have  found  a  champion  in 
a  New  York  man  who  has  recently  visited  their 
city.  He  acknowledges  that  they  clothe  themselves 
in  most  sad-fitting  and  unbecoming  raiment.  "  In 
Boston,"  he  says,  "  the  woman's  bonnet,  if  it  be 
not  of  purely  domestic  design,  must  have  been 
planned  on  the  English  side  of  the  Channel.  The 
ordinary  Boston  head-gear  for  ladies  is  as  unat- 
tractive as  the  bonnets  of  the  Salvation  Army 
lasses.  And  this  bad  style  of  dress  extends  through 
the  whole  outfit,  and  is  specially  remarkable  in 
gloves,  boots,  cloaks,  and  skirts.  The  skirts,  by 
the  way,  seem  to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling 
off,  while  beneath  this  dowdy  drapery  there  is 
always  an  incongruous  show  of  drooping  petti- 
coat." Still,  he  thinks  the  women  of  Boston  are 
very  well  to  see  ;  in  their  faces  they  show  their 
high  intelligence,  and  in  conversation  they  betray 
an  insatiable  desire  for  knowledge.  "Your  Bos- 
ton girl — or  matron,  for  that  matter — can  ask  more 
questions  in  a  given  time,"  he  asserts,  "  than  a 
cross-examining  lawyer.  This  kind  of  inquisition, 
when  the  result  of  mere  curiosity,  is  rather  rude 
and  disagreeable,  but  the  Boston  woman  appears 
to  make  it  pleasant  and  flattering.  There  is  a  sug- 
gestion that  you  can  teach  her  something,  and  she 
receives  what  you  say  with  a  manner  which  indi- 
cates that  she  has  waited  long  and  earnestly  for  the 
opportunity  to  explore  your  stores  of  information 
and  learning."  This  sort  of  flattery  ought  to 
arouse  in  the  man  who  is  its  object  the  same  pleas- 
ant sensations  a  new  kind  of  bug  would  experience 
when  under  the  Boston  woman's  microscope. 


Fainting  was  the  great  resource  of  our  grand- 
mothers when  they  found  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done  by  arguments  or  denials.  Equal  rights  de- 
stroyed this  citadel.  Beauty  in  our  time  scorned  to 
faint  until  the  other  day,  when  Mile.  Marsy's  swoon 
prevented  the  introduction  of  an  embarrassing  doc- 
ument while  she  was  on  the  stand  in  a  Paris  court. 
Her  tactics  have  already  found  not  a  few  imitators, 
and  this  revival  is  considered  of  a  piece  with  gigot 
sleeves  and  pelerines.  Fainting  as  a  mode  was  im- 
ported to  France  from  England  in  the  last  century, 
after  the  Abb£  Prevost  attempted  to  moralize 
French  society  by  translating  Richardson's  novels. 
The  sensibility  of  Pamela  found  numerous  imitators 
in  court  circles.  The  Revolution  did  not  cure 
Josephine  of  her  Richardsonian  smsiBIerie.  Di- 
rectly Napoleon  found  fault  with  her  milliner's  bills, 
she  sank  back  apparently  lifeless  on  a  sofa.  Her 
last  faint  was  when  he  announced  his  determination 
to  divorce  her.  Lady  Hamilton  captivated  Nelson 
tag  the  first  time  she  set  eyes  on  him. 
Ton  obliged  the  whole  court  to  rush  to  her 


assistance,  and  vastly  flattered  the  hero.  From 
that  day  forward,  the  pretty  Lady  Nelson  seemed  a 
cold,  unimpressionable  bore.  One  of  the  most 
adroit  fainters  of  our  grandmothers'  generation 
was  Mme.  de  Krudener,  the  Egeria  of  Alexander 
the  First.  Her  first  known  feat  of  this  kind  was 
at  a  soirte,  where  the  eloquence  of  Mme.  de 
Stael  was  enthralling  all  the  men.  Somebody  re- 
lated an  anecdote  of  the  guillotine,  on  which 
Mme.  de  Krudener  went  into  a  dead  faint.  It 
had  not  been  previously  noticed  by  those  who 
rushed  to  help  her  what  a  pretty  blonde  she 
was.  Encouraged  by  success,  she  attended  Garat's 
concerts — then  the  rage — and  fainted  whenever  he 
got  to  a  vocal  climax.  He  was  at  first  subjugated. 
But  he  found  that  while  she  was  in  her  swoon,  no- 
body paid  the  least  attention  to  him.  This  turned 
the  sweets  of  a  dawning  romance  into  acid.  The 
fair  Lithuanian's  tactics  were  then  used  to  capti- 
vate Napoleon.  At  a  court  concert  she  thought  fit 
to  faint  again  as  Garat  was  singing.  The  First  Con- 
sul ordered  her  to  be  taken  to  a  bedroom,  placed 
under  a  doctor's  care,  and  the  musicians  to  go  on 
with  their  programme.  This  insensibility  turned 
her  into  an  enemy.  She  left  France,  set  up  as  a 
prophetess  in  Germany  and  Russia,  predicted  the 
fall  of  the  Black  Angel  of  the  Revolution,  prophe- 
sied and  fainted  herself  into  the  favor  of  Alexan- 
der the  First,  upset  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  and,  in 
1814,  prevented  the  imperial  crown  descending 
from  the  abdicating  Emperor  of  the  French  to  the 
King  of  Rome. 


Julian  Ralph  declares  that  the  very  worst  things 
he  has  seen  in  England  are  the  shoes — boots,  they 
call  them — that  men  and  women  wear.  They  are 
all  clumsy  and  unshapely,  from  the  little  things 
that  one  sees  the  babies  wear,  each  with  an  adult 
heel  under  it,  to  injure  the  child  for  life,  up  to  the 
very  best  men's  and  women's  shoes  in  the  West 
End.  They  are  not  only  heavy  and  unshapely, 
but  the  fashion  appears  to  be  to  make  them  all  too 
short,  in  consequence  of  which  the  English  walk  is 
a  vile  one,  suggesting  that  the  people  are  more  or 
less  crippled.  The  cheaper  machine-made  Ameri- 
can shoes  are  coming  into  the  market  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  evident  superiority  of  their 
shape  leads  shoe-dealers  all  over  the  metropolis  to 
advertise  American  shoes.  Even  when  Americans 
take  old  shoes  to  the  best  shops  to  be  used  as 
patterns  the  result  is  not  successful. 


Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  the  author  of  "The  Heav- 
enly Twins,"  has  returned  to  England  after  a  tour 
of  the  Continent  in  search  of  health,  and  reports 
that  she  learned  to  ride  the  bicycle  in  France.  She 
considers  the  French  teachers  much  better  than  the 
English  ;  they  pay  particular  attention  to  teaching 
you  to  mount  and  dismount  properly,  and  the  last 
three  lessons  are  entirely  devoted  to  learning  how 
to  sit  upon  your  machine  gracefully.  "  Every  one 
there,  of  course,  wears  the  culotle,"  said  Mme. 
Grand,  "  and  at  first  our  English  ideas  were  quite 
horrified  at  the  amount  of  leg  shown  by  our  Paris- 
ian sisters  ;  however,  after  a  few  days  we  forgot  all 
about  that.  For  choice,  I  should  never  wear  a 
skirt  for  cycling  again."  The  eulotte,  she  considers, 
is  much  more  modest,  in  its  way,  than  the  skirt  ; 
"  with  the  former,  you  see  everything  there  is  to  be 
seen  at  once — one  shock  does  it  all — while  with  the 
latter,  one  is  constantly  expecting  it  to  blow  up,  or 
catch  somehow  ;  and  it's  much  the  same  thing  with 
the  divided  skirt."  Nevertheless,  Mme.  Grand  will 
always  wear  the  skirt  in  England  ;  "  the  calotte" 
she  says,  "  really  seems  too  much  for  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  English  people  to  overcome,  but  I 
should  never  think  of  wearing  a  skirt  in  Paris  or  on 
the  Riviera." 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  American  Line. 

San  Francisco,  April  27,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Apropos  of  your  American  Line 
editorial  and  Mr.  McCullagh's  objection  thereto,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  that  the  writer,  with  a  spirit  of 
patriotism  in  his  breast,  took  passage  on  the  St.  Paul 
from  Southampton  last  November,  and  was  greatly  dis- 


appointed to  hear  that  of  the  officers  controlling  the 
ship  only  the  captain  and  first  officer  were  Americans, 
the  stewards  were  eiiher  English  or  French,  the  former 
predominating,  with  a  sprinkling  of  other  nations,  except 
Americans.  This  was  also  the  case  with  the  crew,  fire- 
men, etc.,  majority  being  English,  but  no  Americans. 
It  was  also  understood  by  the  employees  that  the  line  is 
controlled  by  Englishmen,  a  theory  that  has  some  founda- 
tion in  the  facts  that  all  contracts  are  made  in  South- 
ampton, and  that  the  London  and  South-Western  Rail- 
way, which  is  supposed  to  be  a  heavy  stockholder,  issues 
tickets  from  both  Havre  and  London  under  its  own 
name,  and  does  not  charge  for  passage  from  either  place 
to  Southampton. 

It  was  the  feeling  ainon^  those  employed  on  the  ship 
that  things  were  not  run  right,  the  English  stewards,  for 
instance,  being  on  the  side  of  the  English  head-steward, 
while  the  Frenchmen  stood  by  the  French  cook.  This 
sort  of  thing  in  all  departments  of  the  ship. 

The  same  state  ol  afiairs  exists  on  the  Paris.  It  was 
the  opinion  of  the  steward  in  the  writer's  section  that  the 
name  of  the  company  was  adopted  more  to  catch  the 
dollars  of  an  unsuspecting  public  than  because  of  any 
Americanism  in  its  make-up. 

The  writer  confesses  to  being  one  of  that  public,  and 
to  having  a  very  much  battered  opinion  of  the  American 
Line's  patriotism,  being  inclined  to  believe  the  story  that 
the  St.  Paul  and  St.  l.ou is  were  built  in  America  with 
the  expectation  of  evening  up  the  extra  cost,  as  against 
Scotch  ship-builders,  with  the  shekels  of  patriotic  Amer- 
icans. 

The  writer  went  aboard  ship  with  an  earnest  wish  for 
the  success  of  an  American  line,  and  such  information  as 
he  picked  up  was  gathered  in  that  spirit. 

Very  truly  yours,  , 


Advice  of  Librarians  Wanted. 

Ophicr  of  thh  Areata  "Union," 
Arcata,  Cal.,  May  2,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:    There  is   a    movement   on  foot 
here  to  establish  a  circulating   library.     I  should  like  to 
hear  from  any  member  of  a  like  institution  or  any  person 
who  is  familiar  with  its  workings  and  methods. 

In   making  up   a   list   of  books,  the  literary  notes  and 
book  reviews  of  the  Argonaut  will  prove  valuable  aids. 
Will  you  kindly  give  space  to  this  note? 

Sincerely,  R.   M.  Wilrv. 


,?A4mTLmAri.5.sriof\E.bui 

iti  fragrance  please  the  ladifi 
A  box  of  thii  tobacco  maKci  a 
moit  welcome  BIRTHDAY  dlr~T 
to  husband   brother  or ' 


OFFICES  TO  RENT 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company's  Building, 
S.  E.  Cor.  California  and  (Montgomery 

Two  electric   elevators,  electric    and  gas   lights,  heat, 
and  janitor's  services  free.     Apply 

A.  E.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Room  533,  Safe  OeposU  Building. 


M EN N E N 'S  Boratad  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

9   Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat.  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^»  ^%  p  ^" 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  r  iT  CL  b 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


le  a  model  wife  : 

And  a  right  good  cook  is  she. 
Such  bread  and  cake  as  she  doth  make 

'Twould  gladden  your  heart  to  eee. 
And  doughnuts?  brown  —  the  best  in  town : 

Her  pies  are  fit  for  a  queen  : 
And  her  success,  as  yon  might  guess, 

Is  dne  to  COITOLENE. 

COTTOLENE 

I  the  most  healthful  as  well  as  the  most  economical  shorten- 
J  ing  and  frying  medium  known. 

Genoloe  CotUIene  hu  U»d;- dirts—  ••Cottolma"  ud  KuTi  head  ta  cttton-ptmnt  icreaih— oo  wnrj  (to. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  C0.,8t•I"","•  CUeM&i^tt#J£F  ""■"■""^ 


The 

Unscrupulous 

Merchant 

who  tries  to  make  you  believe 
some  other  skirt  binding  is   as 

g°od  as  tkJl. 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding 

should    be    taught    a   lesson — 

buy  it  elsewhere. 

Look/or  "  S.  H.  &  M.,"  on  the  Label, 

and  take  no  other. 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you 

we  will. 

Send  for  samples  showing  labels  and  materials, 
lothe  S.H.  &M.C0..P.  O.  Box  699,  New  York  Citv. 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  <  Musi  Agents,  124  MARKET  ST. 

S3T  Send  for  Circulars. 

nrr       Whitman's       pure-  wholesome, 

liF  I  INSTANTANEOUS  -TTfuTy- 
UIm  8        Chocolate        wo   boiling. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Snrploeand  Undivided  ProBts    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prkntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moi/lton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Alletn   M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  YotK /The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M»  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

fMr-awrt  )  Union  National  Bank 

v-nicago f  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  San  some  and  Sutter  St*. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oa§h  Capital  and  Surplus 96,250,000 

J  no.  J.  Valbntinh,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridee,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudfeyEvans 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital    Paid    Up,    SI, 000, 000;  Assets,    SI, 192,- 
0O1  .69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 506,409.41. 

Robhrt  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD   &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


HI  PANS 

TABULES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Nelson,  editor  and  proprietor 
of  the  Bath  County   World,  published  at 
Sharpsburg,    Ky.,    writes,    under   date 
of  June  18,   1895:    "I  have  recently 
commenced  using  the  Tabules  for 
constipation.     Mrs.  W.  T.  Duckworth, 
of  Thomson,  Clark  County,  Kentucky, 
who  is  visiting  here,  has  tried  Ripans 
Tabules  and  found  them  a  good  thing. 
She  used  to  suffer  greatly  with  headache, 
due,  no  doubt,  to  indigestion  and 
constipation,  and  tried  every  kind  of 
remedy,  but  could  find  no  relief  until 
she  began  using  Ripans  Tabules.     The 
first  Tabule  gave  relief,  and  now  headache 
is  a  stranger.      The  indigestion  and 
constipation  disappeared  and  she  never 
felt  better  in  her  life.     She  considers 
Ripans  Tabules  the  best  medicine  in  the 
world  for  the  above  disorders  and  never 
intends  to  be  without  them  again. 
(Signed),  Mrs.  W.  T.  Duckworth." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  time  ago,  in  a  New  York  club,  some  one 
was  telling  about  a  woman  who  had  just  married 
her  third  husband.  "  By  the  way,"  the  gentleman 
asked,  "  where  is  her  first  husband  buried  ?  "  "  He 
was  cremated,"  was  the  answer.  "  And  the  sec- 
ond ?  "  "  Also  cremated,"  "  By  Jove  !"  observed 
Fred  Wright,  Jr.,  the  comedian,  "  that  woman  has 
husbands  to  burn." 


Mrs.  Wilson  tried  to  get  Mrs.  Jones's  cook  away 
from  her  {relates  the  Boston  Traveller ) ,  and  actu- 
ally went  to  Mrs.  Jones's  house  when  she  was  out 
and  offered  the  cook  more  money.  The  next  time 
they  met  at  a  big  dinner,  Mrs.  Jones  did  not  notice 
her.  Some  one  who  sat  between  them  said : 
"Mrs.  Jones,  you  know  Mrs.  Wilson,  do  you 
not?"  "No,  I  believe  not,"  said  Mrs.  Tones; 
"  she  sometimes  calls  on  my  cook,  I  understand. 
Waiter,  some  ice." 

A  Swede  employed  by  the  boom  company  on  the 
Menominee  River  was  working  on  one  of  the  di- 
viding piers,  and  the  logs  were  coming  faster  than 
he  could  handle  them.  He  asked  the  foreman  to 
send  a  man  to  help  him,  which  was  done.  A 
couple  of  hours  later  he  repeated  his  request  for 
assistance.  "Why,"  answered  the  foreman,  "1 
sent  Pat  down  here  to  help  you  ;  wasn't  he  all 
right?"  "  Yas,  Pat  bane  purty  good  mon,"  was 
the  reply,  "  but  about  one  hours  ago  he  yump  on 
a  log  and  fall  in  watter,  and  he  don't  come  oop 
again.     Ay  tank  hees  kavit  his  yob." 


The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton  was  exploring  an 
unknown  corner  of  Afghanistan  once,  and  had 
adopted  the  disguise  of  a  Mohammedan  fakir.  He 
played  his  part  so  well  in  one  village  that  the  in- 
habitants formed  a  very  high  idea  of  his  sanctity. 
Naturally,  he  was  pluming  himself  on  his  success, 
when  the  elders  came  privately  to  him  one  night 
and  begged  him  to  go  away  at  once.  "  Do  not 
the  people  like  me  ?  "  asked  Burton,  in  great  sur- 
prise. "  Indeed  they  do,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  they 
were  considering  whether  it  would  not  be  a  good 
thing  to  possess  your  tomb,  they  are  so  enchanted 
with  your  holiness."  Sir  Richard  made  the  best  of 
his  speed  away. 

When  Mark  Twain  was  married,  his  bride's 
father  bought  and  furnished  a  handsome  house  for 
the  young  pair.  Twain  (says  the  May  Harper's) 
knew  nothing  of  it  until  after  the  wedding,  when 
it  was  shown  to  him  in  all  its  completeness  by  a 
party  of  his  wife's  relatives,  and,  of  course,  his 
wife,  who  at  length  broke  out :  "  It's  our  house — 
yours  and  mine — a  present  from  father."  He 
choked  up  and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  stammered 
out  to  his  father-in-law  :  "Mr.  Langdon,  when- 
ever you  are  in  Buffalo,  if  it's  twice  a  year,  come 
right  up  here  and  bring  your  bag  with  you.  You 
may  stay  over  night,   if  you  want  to.      It  shan't 

cost  you  a  cent  !  " 

—  ♦ 

The  late  John  Stetson,  the  shrewd  but  illiterate 
theatrical  manager  of  whom  so  many  stories  are 
told,  once  had  a  business  manager  under  him  whose 
name  was  Sharp.  One  day  Stetson  came  around 
to  the  theatre  and  saw  a  big  sign  in  front  of  the 
door  that  said  :  "  Matinee  to-day  at  two  o'clock, 
sharp  !  "  "  Hello  !  "  said  Stetson  ;  "  seems  to  me 
that  fellow's  putting  on  pretty  big  airs.  Take  that 
sign  in  and  put  out  one  :  '  Matinee  to-day  at  two 

o'clock.     Stetson.'     I'm  running  this  theatre." 

The  Kiralfys  were  playing  an  engagement  at  his 
Globe  Theatre,  in  Boston,  once,  and  had  managed 
to  secure  the  insertion  in  their  contract  of  a  clause 
providing  that  "  extras  "  should  be  provided  for  by 
the  house.  Thus  it  happened  that  while  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  week  figured  up  nearly  six  thousand 
dollars,  Stetson's  share  came  to  just  six  dollars  and 
a  half.  He  accepted  this  without  a  murmur,  but 
took  his  vengeance  by  heading  his  advertisement  in 
all  the  Sunday  papers  with  the  announcement  in 
large  type  :  "  Positively  the  Last  Appearance  of 
the  Kiralfys  at  the  Globe  Theatre  Forever  and 
Ever." 


was  broken  up.  It  cost  Pardridge  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  would  have  cost  more  if  there  had 
been  any  more  silver  in  the  neighborhood. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Writer's  Experience. 
Once  I  wrote  a  tragedy, 

"Twas  a  grewsome  thing  ! 
Homicide  and  suicide. 
Blood  and  poisoning  ! 
Took  it  to  a  manager  ; 
How  he  shook  his  head  ! 
'  Dialogue  has  merit,  but 
'Tisn't  Art  !"  he  said. 

Straight  I  wrote  a  novel,  then, 

Psychological, 
Scientific,  mystic,  weird, 

Neo  logical. 
Published  'twas — at  my  expense — 

Down  it  fell  like  lead ; 
Oshkosh  Tribune  noticed  it — 
"  'Tisn't  Art  \ "  they  said. 

Then  I  penned  an  epic  grand  ; 

In  it  I  told  how 
Everything  has  happened  from 

Genesis  to  now. 
Yet  the  critics  howled  it  down. 

Roared  in  accents  dread, 
While  they  shook  their  frowsy  locks, 
"  'Tisn't  Art  !"  they  said. 

Then  I  sought  a  printer  out. 
Had  the  whole  thing  "pied," 

Published  it  in  green  and  white, 
Weird  designs  inside. 

What  it  meant  I  never  knew, 
All  the  nation  read, 

Critics  hailed  it  with  delight— 

"  This  is  Art  I "  they  said.— Puck. 


Shortly  after  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  put  the 
stamp  of  disapproval  on  "put"  and  "call"  trad- 
ing, a  club  which  wished  to  trade  in  these  privi- 
leges was  formed  and  a  room  rented  in  an  adjacent 
alley.  The  dues  assessed  were  two  dollars  a  head 
per  month.  All  of  the  late  Ed.  Pardridge's  brok- 
ers, nearly  a  dozen  in  number,  were  provided  with 
tickets,  but  Pardridge  failed  to  secure  one.  On 
his  way  home,  one  afternoon,  he  strolled  over  to 
the  place  intent  on  giving  a  broker  an  order,  but 
was  denied  admission  by  the  door-keeper.  The 
fact  that  he  had  been  "  turned  down  "  at  the  rate 
of  two  dollars  a  month  so  amused  him  that  he  be- 
gan scattering  silver  dollars  among  the  telegraph 
messenger-boys  who  were  carrying  the  dispatches 
to  and  from  the  place.  His  silver  soon  gave  out, 
but  his  entire  force  of  brokers  was  sent  post  haste 
to  buy  up  all  the  silver  and  small  change  in  every 
saloon  and  place  of  business  in  the  vicinity.  The 
supply  of  silver  was  soon  on  hand  and  the  shower 
of  silver  commenced.  No  messenger- boys  were 
available  to  deliver  orders,  the  members  poured 
out  of  the  pit  and  call-room  to  watch  the  scramble, 
and  business  in  the  "puts"  and  "calls"  for  that  day 


Rules  for   Prayer. 
Before  you  venture  on  the  main, 
Pray  once  you  may  return  again. 
Before  you  into  battle  go, 
Pray  twice  you  may  escape  the  foe. 
But  ere  you  take  a  wife—  perdie  ! 
Your  prayers  should  not  be  less  than  three. 
— From  t/ie  Spanish  in  t!u  Century  Magazine. 

An  Every-Day  Event. 
I've  a  letter  in  my  pocket 

That  I  would  not,  could  not  show. 
For  its  dainty  superscription 

Was  indited  long  ago. 
And  the  dimpled  hand  that  penned  it 

Was  a  hand  I  used  to  hold, 
When  we  spooned  among  the  shadows 

Of  the  summer  days  of  old. 

She  became  my  wife  soon  after. 

And,  upon  our  wedding  day, 
Handed  me  a  little  letter, 

Saying :   "  Post  it  right  away." 
So  I  put  it  in  my  pocket, 

With  a  vow  to  mail  it  soon  ; 
But  I  had  much  to  remember 

On  that  busy  day  in  June. 

And  to-day  my  clothing-cleaner. 

With  an  air  of  mystery. 
Brought  a  package  to  my  office 

To  be  opened  secretly. 
He  is  married.     In  the  package, 

Soiled  and  marred  with  crease  and  blot, 
With  its  dainty  superscription, 

Was  the  letter  I  forgot.— Chicago  Record. 


A  Trinity  of  Evils. 

Biliousness,  sick  headache,  and  irregularity  of 
the  bowels  accompany  each  other.  To  the  removal 
of  this  trinity  of  evils  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 
is  specially  adapted.  It  also  cures  dyspepsia,  rheu- 
matism, malarial  complaints,  biliousness,  and  nerv- 
ousness. The  most  satisfactory  results  follow  a 
fair  trial.     Use  it  daily. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


Teething     babies    and    feverish    children    need 
St<?t?dman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Shoulder  to  shoulder:  "What  a  strapping  girl 
that  is  !  "  "  If  it  wasn't  for  the  straps,  she*d  be  a 
Venus  t  "—Pick-Me-Up. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  nnderstanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rig-htly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Foagera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pQI. 


DYSP 


Also  Special  Dlabt 
and  Patent  Biscu: 

Unrlvaledi_ 

Pamphlets  an  B 

Write  Faxwell  &Jttiini 


FLOUR. 


Barley  Crystals, 
'    Pastry  Flour. 

lea  o\Europe. 

SaWples  Free. 

>now\N.  Y.,  U.S.A. 


SHALL  I 
SEND  YOU? 


WHICH  CATALOGUE 

Mandolins.    Violins,    Violin    Music, 
Violin  Cases,  Violin  Bows 
Banjos.  Banjo  Music 
leuitars,  Guitar  Music 
Flutes*  Flute  Music 
"Cornets,  Cornet  Music,  Harmonicas. 
C.  C.  STORY,  26  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamers 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday* 

FROM   HEW  YORK: 

Teutonic May  20  Teutonic June  17 

Britannic May  27  Britannic June  24 

Majestic June  3  Majestic July  1 

Germanic June  10  Germanic July  3 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin,  Majestic  and  Teutonic,  $40  and  £45. 
Steerage  tickets  at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
leading  railroad  and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSEY,  Agent. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


AbsoluteJjjPure-DGliGlous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE     BY 


Walter  Raker  &- Co.  Li!iiiLD 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE.  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 

made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 

their  trade  mark  la  belle  chocolatiere 

on  every  can. 

•AVOID  IM8TATI0NS- 


CAMPING ,. 


Season  1896. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To    the    Following    .Uesorts,   situated 

on   the  Lines  of  the  Southern 

Pacific  Company: 


Santa  Cruz 


Alma,  Laurel,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  Wrights, 
Glenwood, 
Boulder  Creek. 


Shasta  Region, 

Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Springs, 
Shasta  Retreat, 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp. 


For  information  as  to  Ticket  Kates,  Routes 
of  Travel,  etc.,  address  or  call  at  any  ticket 
office  of  Southern  Pacific  Company,  or  at 

General    Passenger    Office,   No    4 
Montgomery  St.,  Second  Floor, 


City   Ticket    Office,    613    Market    St.    (Grand 
Hotel),  San  Fraucisco. 


Illustrated  Folder  Mailed  Free  Upon 
Application. 


WM.  H.  SLENTON, 
Excursion  Passenger  Agent. 


RICHARD  GRAT, 
General  Traffic  Manager. 


T.  H.  GOODMAN, 

General   Passenger  Agent. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AJOD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGH   IK   HOUB   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Street! 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Doric (Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic Thursday,  May  38 

Coptic Monday,  June  15 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  July  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  425  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  May  14,  29,  June  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May  9,  14,  19,  24,  20, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay! 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  m.  May  9,  13,  17,  21,  35,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  May  n,  15,  19,  23,  3?i  3,, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  May  9,  13,  17. 
21,  ac,  29,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ehsenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Maratlan,  La  Pax, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Coos  Bay.  i« 
a.  M.,  May  10th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  f*  DATSONLY.to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  8.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  May 
23,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

8.  S.  Monowai  sails  via  Honolul 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  May  23,  at  2  p.  ■■. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co., 

cry  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  .-: 
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SOCIETY. 


A  Picnic  at  Fernside. 

Al  the  invitation  of  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss 
Lizzie  Carroll,  and  Miss  Frances  Curry,  a  number 
of  their  friends  assembled  at  Fernside,  the  home  of 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen  in  Alameda,  last  Saturday  after- 
noon,  and  enjoyed  a  picnic  on  the  spacious 
grounds.  The  ball  room  of  the  residence  was 
thrown  open  and  the  Presidio  Band  played  for 
dancing  until  six  o'clock.  Refreshments  were 
served,  and  a  delightful  afternoon  was  passed. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  A.  A.  CohCD,  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Jouett, 
Miss  Ethel  Cohen.  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll.  Miss  Frances 
Curry.  Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons.  Miss  Mary 
Bell  Gwin.  Miss  Mollie  Thomas.  Miss  Hemic  Drown, 
Miss  Komictta  Wallace,  Miss  Alice  Ha^cr.  Miss  Lucas, 
of  St.  Louis,  Miss  Clementina  Kip.  Miss  Mary  Kip, 
Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Mabel  de  Noon,  Miss  Belle 
Hutchinson.  Miss  Jessie  Glascock.  Miss  Amy  Requa, 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Greco  way,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  F.  A. 
Greenwood.  Mr.  George  Cameron,  Mr.  George  B.de  Long, 
Mr.  Samuel  Buckbee.  Mr.  Morton  Gibbons,  Mr.  Alfred 
Clement,  Mr.  William  Pringle,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin, 
Mr.  Edward  Sessions,  Mr.  Charles  Fernald,  Mr.  Douglas 
Waterman.  Mr.  Arthur  Allen,  Lieutenant  Sydney  A. 
Cloman.  U.  S.  A..  Mr.  Frederick  Magee,  Mr.  Walter 
Uagec,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham.  Mr.  Stanley  Jackson, 
Mr.  K.  McKee  Duperu,  Mr.  Alfred  Williams,  Mr. 
Thomai  Bree.-e.  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee.  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee, 
Mr.  A.  P.  Hayiie,  Dr.  Philip  King  Brown.  Mr.  William 
Blake,  of  Boston,  Mr.  George  H.  Wheaton.  Mr.  Prentiss 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  S-unael  H.  Boardman,  Lieutenant 
John  W.  Joyes,  L'.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  C.  L.  Bent,  U.  S. 
A.,  Lieutenant  W.  M.  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Irwin,  Mr. 
Hussey,  Mr.  E.  D.  Peixotto,  and  Mr.  R.  PeLxotto. 


:     Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hannah  Neil  Williams  and 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  will  take  place  next  Tues- 
day noon  at  the  home  of  the  bride  in  San  Rafael. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  will  be 
present.  The  marriage  ceremony  will  be  per- 
formed by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford 
Nichols,  assisted  by  Rev.  E.  A.  Hartmann,  of  St. 
Paul's  Church,  of  this  city.  Miss  Juliette  Williams 
and  Miss  Ella  Hobart  will  be  the  bridesmaids  and 
Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  will  act  as  best  man.  After 
the  ceremony,  there  will  be  a  breakfast,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  bride  and  groom  will  go  to  the 
Hobart  villa  at  San  Mateo,  and  in  a  short  time  will 
make  an  Eastern  trip. 

The  engagement  has  been  announced  of  Miss 
Josephine  Delmas  to  Mr.  Lionel  Fitzgerald  Kenny. 
Miss  Delmas  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
M.  Delmas,  of  this  city,  and  has  been  traveling  in 
Europe  during  the  past  year  with  her  mother  and 
sister.  Mr.  Kenny  is  a  cousin  of  the  Earl  of  West- 
meath  and  a  direct  descendant,  by  a  younger  son, 
of  the  eighth  Earl  William  Thomas  Nugent,  who 
was  also  known  as  Lord  Riverston,  of  Ireland. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  London  on  Thurs- 
day, May  21st. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Collins  and  Mr. 
John  Caxon  Klein  took  place  at  The  Colonial  on 
Thursday,  April  30th.  The  bride  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  late  John  M.  Risdon,  of  this  city. 
Mr.  Klein  is  a  special  writer  for  the  New  York 
Herald.  They  have  gone  to  New  York  city  to 
reside. 

Invitations  will  soon  be  issued  for  the  marriage 
of  Miss  May  Harley  and  Mr.  Livingston  Jenks. 
Miss  Harley  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Harley,  who  will  be  remembered  as  a  prominent 
and  wealthy  resident  of  San  Francisco.  The  bride- 
elect  resides  with  her  mother  at  3219  Scott  Street. 
Mr.  Jenks  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Chancellor  L.  Jenks, 
a  leading  citizen  of  Chicago.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University  and  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  is  practicing  in  this  city. 

A  reception  will  be  given  at  the  University  Club 
next  Saturday,  from  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
until  midnight,  to  the  ladies  of  members'  families 
and  those  who  hold  cards  entitling  them  to  the 
privileges  of  the  ladies'  cafe.  Light  refreshments 
will  be  served  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  Skull  and  Keys  will  give  their  annual  play 
at  Shattuck  Hall.  Berkeley,  on  Saturday  evening, 
May  16th. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilshire  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
California  Club,  in  Los  Angeles,  last  Saturday 
evening,  at  which  he  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
D.  O'Kane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Jayn.es,  and  Miss  Fanny  Danforth,  of 


ABSOLUTELY 
PURE 


Baking  Powder 


A    cream    of  tartar   baking   powder. 

:.igv^st  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 

.ited  States  Gov't  Food  Report. 

_  CAKING  POWDERCO.,  106  Wall  St.,N.Y. 


San  Francisco,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lyon,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  H.J.  Fleishman,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends  last  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Santa  Monica. 
Several  games  of  tennis,  played  for  handsome 
prizes,  added  much  to  the  interest  of  the  affair. 

Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  the  well-known  teacher 
of  elocution,  lectured  at  the  Century  Club  audi- 
torium on  Wednesday  evening  last  before  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience,  her  subject  being 
"  Portia,  the  Perfect  Woman."  The  lecture  was 
full  of  praise  for  Portia,  as  portrayed  by  Shake- 
speare, and  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention. 

There  will  be  a  match  game  of  polo  at  the  Bur- 
Ungame  Club  grounds  this  afternoon  between 
members  of  that  club  and  the  Riverside  Club. 
A  train  will  leave  Third  and  Townsend  Streets  at 
half-past  one  o'clock,  returning  at  half-past  five 
o'clock.  The  two  teams  gave  an  exhibition  game 
yesterday  at  the  fiesta  in  San  Jose\  The  Riverside 
team  comprises  Mr.  Bettner,  Mr.  Waring,  Mr.  C. 
Maude,  and  Mr.  W.  Maude.  The  Burlingame 
team  includes  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr. 
Robert  Clark  McCreary,  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin, 
and  Mr.  Richard  Tobin. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  hold 
their  spring  opening  reception  this  afternoon  and 
evening  at  the  club-house  in  Sausalito.  A  tug-boat 
will  leave  Mission  Street  Wharf  at  seven  o'clock 
to-night  to  convey  guests  to  the  club. 


The  San  Jos<5  Carnival. 

Amid  the  many  fiestas,  carnivals,  and  floral 
fetes  that  have  been  going  on  throughout  the 
Slate,  the  one  at  San  Jose  has  been  a  notable  suc- 
cess. Owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  city,  many 
more  San  Franciscans  attended  it  than  was  the  case 
in  the  fiestas  held  in  Southern  California.  The 
affair  was  very  well  managed ,  and  surprised 
strangers  by  the  effectiveness  of  its  arrangements. 
The  procession  on  the  first  day  was  a  remarkably 
long  one,  and  the  floats  were  elaborate  and  beauti- 
ful. Although  the  Garden  City  abounds  in  flower- 
gardens,  it  had  set  out  over  one  hundred  acres 
which  had  been  planted  in  flowers  for  carnival 
uses.  The  quantity  of  roses,  marigolds,  callas, 
and  carnations  used  to  decorate  the  floats  and 
private  carriages  was  marvelous.  The  floats  were, 
many  of  them,  very  artistic,  and  prizes  were 
awarded  for  floats  and  for  the  decorated  coaches 
and  other  traps. 

The  list  of  prizes  would  not  interest  San  Fran- 
ciscans were  it  not  that  several  prizes  were  won  by 
them.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  of  the  Burlingame 
Club,  got  first  prize  for  a  decorated  four-in-hand 
mail-coach.  The  Misses  Hubbard,  of  San  Jose\ 
took  the  second  prize  in  the  same  class. 

In  double  teams,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Ann  Clark,  of  San  Jose,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Miss  McNutt,  of  San  Francisco.  These  young 
ladies  drove  in  a  trap  drawn  by  two  handsome  bays, 
the  harness  and  trappings  all  being  white  ;  the 
trap  itself  was  a  mass  of  syringas,  snowballs,  and 
smilax,  and  the  effect  was  very  beautiful  ;  two 
white  rods,  like  coach-whips,  rose  from  either  side 
of  the  seat,  and  from  their  tops  white  ribbons  r»n 
to  the  horses'  heads. 

The  first  prize  for  single  rigs  was  won  by  Miss 
May  Hoffman,  of  San  Francisco,  driving  in  a  high 
cart  belonging  to  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson.  This 
was  entirely  covered  with  crimson  flowers.  The 
horse,  a  handsome  black  animal,  wore  a  harness 
which  was  also  crimson.  Miss  Hoffman's  colors 
were  white  and  crimson,  and  she  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew,  who  wore  the  crimson  of 
the  Stanford  University. 

A  prize  was  also  won  by  Miss  Elena  Robinson, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  in 
the  cart  class. 

On  Thursday,  the  second  day  of  the  carnival,  a 
polo  game  took  place  between  the  Burlingame  and 
Riverside  teams,  and  in  the  evening  a  promenade 
concert  at  the  pavilion. 

Friday,  the  third  day,  was  *'  Stanford  Day." 
About  eight  hundred  students  went  from  Palo  Alto 
to  San  Jos£  for  the  carnival.  The  third  of  the  inter- 
collegiate games  of  base-ball  was  played  between 
Stanford  and  Berkeley.  An  athletic  tournament 
was  held,  and  in  the  evening  a  grand  ball  was  given 
at  the  Pavilion,  attended  by  many  San  Franciscans. 

Saturday,  the  last  day  of  the  carnival,  is  to  be 
given  up  to  the  masked  revels  of  King  Cole  and 
his  crew. 

A  number  of  San  Franciscans  were  to  be  seen 
upon  the  streets  of  San  Jose1  during  the  carnival, 
Among  them  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Tobin, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Miss  Kate  Clement, 
Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss 
Jessie  Newlands,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss 
May  Hoffman,  Miss  Mamie  McNutt,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Gwin,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroder,  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton, Mr.  Marshall  Bond,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Wiltse,  Mr.  Colin 
M.  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Glass,  Miss  Glass, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Neville,  and  many  others. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Loring  Club  gave  their 
fourth  concert  of  the  nineteenth  season  last  Mon- 
day evening  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  D.  P.  Hughes.  The  hall  was  crowded 
with  a  fashionable  audience.  The  club  was  assisted 
by  Mme.  Y.  Serninario,  soprano  ;  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  pianist  ;  Mr.  B.  Jaulus,  viola  ;  Mr.  H. 
Bretherick,  organist  ;  and  a  sextet  consisting  of 
Mr.  B.  Jaulus,  first  violin  ;  Mr.  H.  Susman,  sec- 
ond violin  ;  Mr.  C.  Shernstein,  viola;  Mr.  R. 
Patek,  violoncello ;  Mr.  F.  Angerstein,  double 
bass  ;  Mr.  A.  Paulsen,  flute.  The  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Roundelay,  "Awake!  Ye  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay!" 
Rheinberger  ;  "Sing,  Sing,  Music  Was  Given"  (by  re- 
quest), Brewer;  "Ave  Maria,"  Abt ;  viola  solo,  two 
Hebrew  melodies,  Joachim;  double  chorus  from  "  CEdi- 
pus,"  Mendelssohn;  "At  Sea,"  Buck;  solo,  "Heaven 
Hath  Shed  a  Tear,"  KOcken  ;  "Chorus  of  Dervishes" 
("Ruins  of  Athens")  Beethoven;  "In  May  Time," 
Billeter;  "  Chorus  of  Spirits  and  Hours,"  Buck. 

Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  last  Thursday  evening  at 
the  San  Francisco  Art  Association  in  the  Mark 
Hopkins  Institute  of  Art,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  There  was  quite  a  large 
attendance,  who  viewed  the  pictures  and  enjoyed 
the  presentation  of  the  following  programme  : 

Organ,  overture,  "  Le  Macon,"  Auber,  Mr.  Emilio 
Cruells ;  overture,  "  Semiramide,"  Rossini,  Alhambra 
Club  ;  song,  "  For  All  Eternity,"  Mascheroni,  Mrs.  A. 
Fried;  duet,  "  Valse  Brilliante,"  bandurria  and  guitar, 
Lombardero,  Professor  J.  Lombardero  and  Professor  J. 
Sancho  ;  organ,  "  Austrian  Hymn  Varied"  Guilmant,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells;  intermezzo,  Nevin,  Alhambra  Club  ; 
song,  "Forget  Me  Not,"  Suppe*.  Mrs.  A.  Fried;  march, 
"  Chicago  Hussars,"  Sancho,  Alhambra  Club  ;  organ, 
march  from  "  Rienzi,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells. 

Mr.  Andrew  Bogart  will  give  a  concert  at  Metro- 
politan Hall  next  Thursday  evening,  prior  to  his 
departure  for  Europe.  He  will  have  the  assistance 
of  some  of  the  best  local  musicians  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  excellent  programme. 


The  pupils  of  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  will  give  a 
vocal  recital  at  the  auditorium  in  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  building  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  May  16th. 


A  negress  with  a  soprano  voice,  one  of  the  sev- 
eral who  are  known  as  "  The  Black  Patti,"  will 
give  a  series  of  concerts  at  the  Auditorium  in  Sep- 
tember. 


The  Stanford  University  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs  will  give  a  concert  at  the  Auditorium  on  Fri- 
day evening.  May  22d. 


—  DO   NOT    MISS   THIS    RARE  CHANCE   TO    PRO- 

cure  strictly  first-class  goods  at  less  than  cost.  Mr. 
A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter  Street,  one  of  our  oldest 
and  best  known  jewelers,  is  about  to  retire  from 
the  retail  business,  and  offers  his  magnificent  stock 
of  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds,  etc.,  set  in 
the  latest  designs,  as  well  as  plain  and  complicated 
watches,  sterling  silverware,  novelties,  etc.,  at  less 
than  cost. 


"  Didn't  1  tell  you,  Norah,  that  I  should  be  at 
home  to  no  one?"  "  Yis,  ma'am  ;  but  the  lady 
has  on  just  the  foinest  new  hat  yez  iver  laid  oyes 
on,  an'  1 1' ought  it  me  Christian  joty  to  hev  yez  see 
it."— Bazar. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Stationery,  with  monogram,  illumin- 
ated  by  hand  in  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art 
Stationers  and  Engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


BLOOD 

DISEASES. 

The  Iron  Spring  at  Byron  is  known 
as  a  cure  for  many  and  various  blood 
diseases.  For  years  invalids  have 
used  this  water  as  a  cure  for  malarial 
troubles.  Its  action  is  tonic,  diuretic, 
antacid,  and  laxative,  and  is  used  with 
success  in  all  diseases  tending  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  red-blood  cor- 
puscles and  their  manufacturing  or- 
gans. The  secret  of  the  effectiveness 
of  this  spring  lies  in  the  kind  of  iron 
it  contains — peroxide. 

BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 

Contra   Costa   Co.,  Cal. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,-  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

efc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAU   FRANCISCO. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and    beau'iflea  the   hate 
Promotes    a    lnxuiiaot    growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Bestore   Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
a>c,  and  81.00  at  Pruggirta 


HiNDERCORNS. 

Theonly  GureCureiorComs.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  com- 
fort to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  Ucts.  at  Druggists.  „ 


Dorflinger's  American   Cut    Glass. 

"  WATER   SET."  Cut  "Renaissance." 


Quart  Jog  .     .     .     . 

}z  Pint  Tumblers    . 

Silver  Plated  Tray, 

Set  Complftr  . 


$2.75  Each 
gi.25  Pair 
$3.75  Each 
87-75 


C.  Dorfiitiger  6=  Sons,    9*5   Broadway,  Near  assi  St.,    New  York 
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IS 


W.&J.SLOANE&CO, 


New  York, 
Boston, 
Chicago, 
Kansas  City. 
San  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Canada, 
London,  England. 


SPRING  1896 


NEW  FABRICS 
IN  UPHOLSTERY 

For  Spring  and  Summer  Furnishings 

English  and  French  Cretonnes  and  Dimities. 

Double-Faced  Silks, 

Venetian  Stripes, 

Silk  and  Renaissance  Tapestries. 


LACE  CURTAINS 

A   Large  and   Varied   Assortment   of  all  the  Latest 
Styles  from  the  Factories  01 

GREAT  BRITAIN, 

FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND, 

SAXONY,  and  other  pans  of  Europe. 
NOVELTY  LACE..  ..S7.50  per  Pair. 

ARABIAN 510.50,  514.00,  5t7.5o  per  Pair. 

RENAISSANCE $18.50,  $21.00  per  Pair. 

EGYPTIAN S7.50,  So-oo,  $12.00  per  P„ir. 

EMBROIDERED . . .  .537.50  per  Pair. 

LOUIS  XIV. 515.00,  $18.50,  S22. 00  per  Pair. 


PORTIERES 

GOBELIN  PANELS $8.00,  S10.00.  512.50. 

FROU-FROU  SILK 527-50. 

LEATHER  APPL1QUED S35-oo.543.oo. 


A  Superior  Line  of  Genuine  Imported 
Bagdads  and  Kis  Kilems. 

W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

641, 643, 645, 647  Market  Street, 

SAX  FRANCISCO. 


stuoz-s-ktskii 

Lr.ADlN'G       LADIES'       HAIF.        DKE8SKK 

REMOVED    TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  F'rench  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  chddren's  hair  dressed,  cat, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


On  the  first  of  May  the 
Argoiiaut  removed  from  the 
old  offices  which  it  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years 
—  ever  since  1881— to  new- 
quarters,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  our  former  loca- 
tion. There  we  have  taken 
the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  "  California  Build- 
ing," erected  by  the  Mac- 
donough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building, 
with  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  The 
floor  which  we  occupy  con- 
tains some  16  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Editorial  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Offices 
of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 


Photo  Mount!.  Card  Mfg.  Co. 

DEALERS  Df  CARD-BOARD. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

PHOTO  MOUNTS,  CARDS  OF  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS,   EMBOSSING,   RAGGED 
EDGING,  ETC. 

AKTISTIC    SOTTVENrSS,    PROGRAMMES, 
MENUS,  LABELS,  SHOW  CARDS,  ETC. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Clay  and  Sansome  Sts. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Miss  Maud  Howard,  of  Oakland,  who  is  attending 
lectures  at  Stanford  University,  will  leave  on  May  15th, 
with  her  brother,  Mr.  Karl  Howard,  for  Newport,  R.  I., 
to  attend  the  wedding  of  her  brother,  Mr.  O.  Shafter 
Howard,  and  Miss  MotUe  Hunter. 

Miss  Eleanor  Wood  left  for  the  Eastern  States  Last 
Tuesday,  and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  moved  over  to  Btythedale 
last  Monday,  where  they  have  secured  a  cottage  for  the 
season. 

Miss  Ella  Kelton  has  returned  from  a  six  months'  visit 
to  relatives  in  Boston  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
sailed  from  New  York  city  last  Wednesday  for  Europe. 
They  will  be  away  all  of  the  summer,  most  of  which  they 
will  pass  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Mollie  Thomas 
will  close  their  city  residence  on  May  23d,  and  go  over  to 
San  Rafael  to  reside  for  several  months. 

Miss  McNutt,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
and  Miss  Laura  McKInstry  have  been  the  guests  during 
the  fiesta  of  the  Misses  Clark  at  their  home  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  sailed  for  Europe  last  Wed- 
nesday from  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  will  go  over  to  San  Rafael 
next  Friday  to  reside  there  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  have  leased  the  cot- 
tage of  Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown,  at  Eurlingame,  where  they 
will  reside  during  the  summer. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  will  leave  the  city 
on  June  1st  to  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  last  Sat- 
urday, and  is  occupying  her  cottage,  Concha  del  Mar. 

Dr.  Clinton  Cushiug  returned  last  Wednesday  from  a 
visit  to  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  and  their  niece.  Miss 
Clark,  will  leave  on  May  16th  for  the  Eastern  States, 
where  they  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  of  Oakland,  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  nit  Hobart, 
have  been  visiting  in  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  visited  friends  in  San  Jose 
during  the  carnival. 

Mr.  Edgar  Painter,  of  Alameda,  has  returned  from  a 
trip  to  San  Jose  and  Mount  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen  and  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll  went  to  San 
Jose"  on  Friday  to  witness  the  rose  carnival. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  have 
been  at  Monte  Carlo  for  some  time,  are  now  in  Paris. 
They  will  not  return  home  until  next  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  Selby,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby, 
and  Miss  Selby  came  up  from  Menlo  Park  last  Wednes- 
day for  a  brief  visit,  and  stayed  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Crovat,  formerly  of  this  city,  but  now  of 
Boston,  arrived  here  last  Wednesday,  and  will  return  to 
the  East  to-day. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  nee  Jarboe,  has  been  quite  Dl 
recently  at  Concha  del  Mar,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W,  Peck,  who  have  recently  been 
the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  left  for  their 
home  in  Vermont  last  Monday. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  Latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  W.  Sturdy,  U.  S.  N„  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  Oly?nfiias  has,  after  trial  by  court- 
martial,  been  sentenced  to  two  years'  suspension,  and 
the  loss  of  ten  numbers  in  his  grade.  The  charges 
against  htm  will  not  be  known  until  the  arrival  of  the 
next  mail  from  China.  He  has  been  ordered  to  return  to 
the  United  States,  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Lieutenant- 
Commander  F.  H.  Delano,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  act- 
ing as  executive  officer  of  the  IVaiash,  and  has  received 
orders  to  proceed  at  once  to  China. 

Colonel  Joseph  R.  Smith,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has  left 
Seattle,  and  is  residing  at  2135  Sprnce  Street,  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Major  CuLlen  Bryant,  U.  S.  A.  (retired).  Is  residing  in 
San  Rafael. 

Medical  Director  A.  L.  Gihon,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  has 
removed  to  8  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-Seventh 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Captain  Ashton  B.  Heyl,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Thomas,  and,  upon 
the  expiration  of  his  leave  of  absence,  will  report  for 
duty  at  Fort  Canby. 

Chief-Engineer  Joseph  Trilley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  H.  G.  Leopold,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Monterey,  ordered  home,  and 
granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 
New  Mexico,  bat  will  return  in  about  a  week.  Lieu- 
tenant and  Mrs.  Lyman  have  leased  a  cottage  at  Btythe- 
dale, which  they  will  occupy  during  the  summer. 

Lieutenant  Benjamin  Brooke,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty,  at  Fort  Canby,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  his  examination,  will  proceed  to  Fort 
Thomas  for  duty. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  six  months*  extension  on  his  leave 
of  absence. 

The  Concord,  which  has  been  on  duty  at  the  Asiatic 
Station,  arrived  here  last  Sunday,  and  will  be  put  out  of 
commission.  This  is  the  first  visit  of  the  vessel  lo  this 
port. 

Troops  E,  C,  I,  and  K.  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  left 
the  Presidio,  on  May  3d.  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  to  guard  the 
Yosemite  National  Park  and  the  Sequoia  National  Park 
during  the  summer. 

Captain  John  McCleUan,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  was 
granted  leave  of  absence  for  ten  days  last  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover, 
U.  S.  N.,  have  rented  the  Charlotte  Cushman  villa  at 
Newport,  R.  1.,  for  the  summer. 

Captain  Benjamin  K.  Roberts.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  I.  Straub,  Fifth- Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence,  to  take 
effect  about  June  15th. 

A  change  in  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  is  soon  to  be 
made.  Captain  Howison's  three  years'  tour  of  duty 
at  that  station  expires  in  July.  The  command  of 
Mare  Island  is  regarded  by  many  officers  of  high  rank  as 
a  most  desirable  billet,  and  several  applications  for  the 
position  have  been  made  to  Secretary  Herbert,  Among 
the  applicants  are  Captains  John  W.  Philip  and  Louis 
Kempff.  Captain  Philip  is  now  the  captain  of  the  Bos- 
ton Navy  Yard,  and  Captain  -Kempff  is  a  member  of  the 


Naval  Examining  and  Retiring  Board.  Both  are  re- 
garded as  officers  of  ability  and  zeal.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  Secretary  Herbert  is  inclined  to  appoint 
an  officer  of  even  higher  rank  as  the  commandant  of  the 
Mare  Island  Station.  That  navy-yard  is  so  far  distant 
from  Washington  that  the  Secretary  is  of  the  opinion 
that  either  a  commodore  or  a  rear-admiral  should  be  at 
its  head.  Rear-Admiral  Kirkland  has  been  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  station,  but  it  is  learned  that 
there  is  little  probability  of  his  getting  the  billet.  The 
naval  authorities  seem  disposed  to  keep  the  admiral  on 
waiting  orders  for  a  further  period.  They  have  not,  re- 
ports  say,  forgiven  the  admiral  for  certain  acts  of  his 
while  in  command  of  the  European  Station,  which,  ac- 
cording to  gossip,  led  to  his  recall  home  a  few  months 
ago,  after  only  a  short  tour  of  duty  as  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  squadron.  Rear-Admiral  Ramsay,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  to 
details  of  officers  for  shore  and  sea  service,  is  said  to 
favor  Commodore  Norton  as  commandant  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard.  Commodore  Norton  is  now  en  route 
home  on  the  Newark  from  South  America,  where  he 
served  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Station. — Army  and  JVazy  Register. 


The  spring  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association 
illustrates  the  work  that  this  organization  has  done 
to  elevate  the  taste  of  this  community.  It  now 
desires  to  extend  the  scope  of  its  operations,  and, 
to  that  end,  an  increased  membership  is  essential. 
The  management  call  upon  all  those  interested  in 
art  to  assist  in  the  work.  It  is  desired  to  establish 
a  night  class  in  drawing,  to  have  a  series  of  popular 
lectures  at  the  institute,  where  masters  of  the  art 
will  expound  the  principles  to  the  public,  and  to 
improve  the  school  of  painting  and  architecture. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
term :  President,  General  John  H.  Dickinson  ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  Hugo  D.  Keil  ;  commodore, 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  ;  vice-commodore,  Mr. 
Martin  B.  Roberts  ;  measurer,  Mr.  A.  Svenson  ; 
directors.  General  John  H.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Hugo  D.  Keil,  Mr.  William  A. 
Powning,  Mr.  John  T.  Dare,  Mr.  F.  Hohmeisner, 
and  Mr.  J.  D.  Maxwell. 


"  It  must  be  awful  nice  to  be  a  farmer,"  said  the 
city  girl;  "nothing  to  do  but  sit  around  and  let 
things  grow."  And  the  young  man,  who  did  not 
know  that  the  first  eighteen  years  of  her  life  had 
been  spent  on  a  farm  that  eventually  proved  to  be 
in  the  gas  belt,  was  wonderfully  impressed. — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Isaacstein,Jr. — "  Vot  you  puying  a  new  safe  for, 
fadder?"  Isaacstein,  Sr. — "Veil,  der  old  von's 
been  droo  so  many  fires,  der  safe  manufacturers 
vant  it  for  an  advertisement." — Puck. 
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MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

la  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


TN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  STATE 
•*-  of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
EOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
of  name. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Superior  Court  aforesaid. 

The  petition  of  Goldberg,  Bowen  &.  Lebenbaum,  a  cor- 
poration, respectfully  shows : 

That  your  petitioner  was  formed  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  on  the  6rst  day  of  August, 
iSqi  ;  that  its  articles  of  incorporation  were  originally 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  that  your  petitioner  owns 
real  and  personal  property  situated  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

That  the  present  name  of  your  petitioner  is  Goldberg, 
Bowen  ii  Lebenbaum;  that  the  nam*  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  your  petitioner  and  for  which  its  present  name 
is  proposed  to  be  changed  is  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.  ; 
that  the  reason  for  such  change  of  name  is  that  L. 
Lebenbaum,  one  of  the  persons  by  whom  your  petitioner 
was  formed,  and  whose  name  formed  a  part  of  the  name 
of  your  petitioner,  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  capital  stock  or  business  of  yoar  petitioner  ;  and  that 
your  petitioner  desires  to  cease  the  use  of  the  nam*  of 
said  Lebenbaum  in  the  further  conduct  of  its  business. 

That  the  number  of  directors  or  trustees  of  your  peti- 
tioner is  seven,  and  that  this  petition  is  signed  by  a 
majority  of  said  directors  or  trustees. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  that,  after  notice 
given  as  required  by  law,  an  order  be  made  changing  the 
name  of  your  petitioner  to  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  and 
that  such  other  and  further  order  be  made  as  is  meet  in 
the  premises. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &.  LEBENBAUM. 
By  Jacob  Goldberg,  President. 
Henry  A.  Bowen,  Secretary. 
Jacob  Goldberg, 


W.  S.  GOODFELLOW, 

Attorney  for  petitioner. 


Henry  A.  Bowen, 
Hugo  D.  Keil, 
Geo.  W.  Whitnhy, 

Directors. 


ORDER. 

IN  THE   SUPERIOR   COURT  OF    THE   STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 

Upon  reading  and  filing  the  petition  and  application  of 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum  in  this  cause,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  same  be  heard  before  this  Court  in  the 
court-roomof  Department  No.  ro  thereof,  in  the  New 
City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  Jane,  1896,  at  the  hour  of  10 
A.  ftfu  and  that  a  copy  of  said  petition  be  published  for 
four  successive  weeks  in  The  Argonaut,  a  newspaper 
published  and  printed  in  the  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Dated,  April  27,  1806. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK,  Judge. 


"When  you  go  to  the  Mountain  or  Seashore,  the  Burglar  remains  in  town! 

The  New  England  Burglary  Insurance  Co. 

OI*    BOSTON, 

Will  make  good  any  LOSS  by  Burglary  of  Household  or  Personal  Effects,  and  DAMAGE 
to  property  resulting  directly  from  a  felonious  entry  during  occupancy  or  absence. 

The  company  not  only  inde*>mijies  for  LOSS  and  DAMAGE,  but  Its  methodical,  untiring  pursuit  of  burglars, 
rendering  capture  almost  certain,  tends  to  keep  those  criminals  away  from  insured  premises,  through  fear  of  conse- 
quences, thus  exempting  the  koine  from  molestation  and  the/erson  from  consequent  physical  danger. 

Arrests  for  burglary  in  San  Francisco  for  the  past  five  years  as  compared  with  the  number  of  fire  alarms  for  the 
same  period  :  burglary  arrests.  eire  alarms. 

i89» 333  4*4 

'892 +23  374 

1893 370  497 

1894 43i  47* 

l895 4«>  445 

BateH  and  auy  additional  information  that  may  be  desired  will  be  furnished  on  appli- 
cation to 

OKELL,  DONNELL  &.  CO.,  General  Agents  Pac 

411  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


May   i  i,  1896. 


TIIE  WHITE  HOUSE,  which  is  the  Great  Dry-Goods  Establishment  of  San  Francisco,  situated  at  the  north-west  corner  of 
Kearny  and  Post  Streets,  is  depicted  in  the  above  illustration.  The  institution  is  a  source  of  pride  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  and  a 
natural  surprise  to  the  owners  of  large  establishments  in  the  Eastern  States,  who  have  not  known  that  we  can  boast  of  such  a  great  store. 

THE  WHITE  HOUSE  is  a  complete  establishment  of  the  most  modern  style,  embodying  every  fin-de-siecle  improvement.  It 
is  divided  into  Seventeen  Distinct  Departments,  each  with  its  own  separate  system,  yet  in  perfect  harmony  with  each  other.  There  is, 
in  lace,  a  system  and  a  degree  of  order  in  the  entire  institution  that  is  something  remarkable. 

The  same  aim  is  noticeable  in  each  department — to  sell  the  most  goods  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  These  two  vital  principles  of  large 
sales,  combined  with  small  profits,  have  served  to  make  THE  WHITE   HOUSE  the  most  popular  dry-goods  establishment  in  this  city. 

The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  and  the  patrons  of  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  must  bear  one  thought,  particularly,  in  mind.  An 
idea  has  existed  that  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  catered  for  but  one  class  of  trade — namely,  the  elite.  But  this  is  not  so.  All  classes 
are  welcome  there  and  the  same  courteous  attention  and  care  is  shown  to  all. 

Every  variety  of  Dry  Goods  is  sold  there.  Dress  Goods,  Silks,  Ribbons,  Laces,  Gloves,  Trimmings,  Parasols,  Ready-Made 
Ladies'  Suits  and  Cloaks,  all  have  departments  of  their  own.  Gentlemen's  Furnishing  Goods  are  also  carried  in  great  variety.  A  trip 
through  the  Art  Department  is  as  interesting  as  a  visit  to  a  European  Museum.  The  basement  is  also  a  world  of  itself.  Visitors  will 
find  there  the  Mailing  Department  for  Country  Orders  and  General  Shipping  and  also  a  Supply  Department  for  each  department  in  the 
entire  building. 


do  not  ride  Rambler  Bicycles— they 
cost  Sico. 
-!  book  of  Rambler  details  free  at  Rambler  agencies 

or  by  mail. 

GORMULLY  S:  JEFFERY  MFC  CO. 

Chicago.        Boston.        Washington.        New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       Coventry,  Eng. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Tarney,  1335  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

rvnd  Stockton  Streets.    San   Francisco, 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Mrs.  Fussy — "  Do    you  fill  your 


=  ilk 


He — "  If  we  were  no:  in  a  canoe,  I  would  kiss 
you."  She— "  Take  me  ashore  instantly,  sir  I  " — 
Truth. 

"  I  tell  you.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  saying  just 
what  I  think."  "Dear  me!  Is  that  all?" — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

Dolly — "  Is  Charlie  an  expert  rider  yet  ?  "  Madge 
— "  Quite  enough  so  for  me.  He  can  ride  with 
one  hand." — Truth. 

Pater — "  Has  my  daughter  ever  offered  you  any 
encouragement?  "  Suitor — "  Oh,  yes,  sir  I  She 
said  if  I  married  her,  she'd  work  you  for  the  rent." 
— Puck. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Wickwire,  "  I  haven't  tried  to 
get  funny  around  the  house  since  I  told  the  hired 
girl  to  boil  the  ice — and  she  did." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Alberta — "I  see  that  Miriam  and  Mr.  Bert- 
whistle's  engagement  is  off."  Atethea—"  Yes  ;  he 
bought  a  bicycle  that  wasn't  the  same  make  as 
hers." — Puck. 

Impressionist — "Thai's  my  last,  there  on  the 
easel.  Now  that  is  a  picture.  Squibs."  Squibs — 
"  Yes,  so  it  is.  I  can  tell  that  by  the  frame." — 
Harlem  Life. 

Mr.  Fussy — "  I  don't  see  why  you  wear  those 
ridiculous  big  sleeves,  when  you  have  nothing  to 


fill   them 

hat  ?  "—Bazar. 

"  A-a-h-h  !  "  he  yawned,  as  the  cars  stopped  at  a 
way-station;  "I  think  I'll  get  out  a  moment  and 
stretch  my  legs."  It  was  the  India-Rubber  Man. — 
Rockland  Tribune. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  anxious  mother,  "  Willie  can 
hardly  speak  above  a  whisper."  "Indeed?  Has 
he  taken  cold,  or  did  he  go  to  the  ball  game  ?  " — 
Washington  Star. 

He — "  Your  vast  wealth  ought  to  enable  you  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  good."  She — "  It  does.  I  have 
established  the  credit  of  any  number  of  young 
men." — New  York  Herald. 

"  That  was  a  sad  accident  to  Bungler.  An  ex- 
plosion blew  him  into  atoms."  "Yes,  it  affected 
me  very  much."  "  Are  you  a  relative?"  "No,  I 
am  an  undertaker." — Truth. 


A  Slight  Cold,  if  neglected,  often  At- 
tacks the  Lungs.  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  " 
give  immediate  and  effectual  relief. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Tol- 
umeg  I.  to  XXXYII.  —  can  be  ob- 
tained at  tliis  office. 
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The  Original 

McKinlby 

Man. 


The  sweep  of  the  McKinley  boom,  the  eagerness  of  State 
after  State  to  fall  into  line  and  march  in  the 
triumphant  procession,  induces  some  rather 
unpleasant  reflections  in  the  large  head  of 
the  "Original"  McKinley  Man.  It  is  a  distinction,  of 
course,  to  be  an  Original  McKinley  Man  ;  but  in  order  that 
this  distinction  should  possess  material  as  well  as  sentimental 
value,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  not  be  too  many  of 
him.  Not  very  long  ago  every  State  in  the  Union  owned 
an  Original  McKinley  Man,  who  felt  that  he  rose  above  the 
plain  of  Republicanism  even  as  the  Pyramid  of  Cheops 
towers  above  the  sands  of  the  desert.     His  sense  of  eleva- 


tion   elated  him    and  moved  him  to  beat  cymbals,  calling 
national  attention  at  once  to  his  existence  and  his  height. 

He  was  exceeding  happy  and  privately  hopeful,  but  now 
he  is  very  tired.  It  was  the  unselfish  conviction  of  the 
Original  McKinley  Man,  on  what  he  deemed  the  summit  of 
his  lonely  conspicuousness,  that  he  would  be  as  obvious  to 
the  view  from  the  White  House  as  is  the  Washington  monu- 
ment. In  those  not  remote  days,  there  were  Allison  men, 
Cullom  men,  Reed  men,  and  Morton  men.  It  was  the 
natural  desire  and  expectation  of  the  Original  McKinley 
Man  that  these  various  kinds  of  men  would  cling  each  to 
the  cause  of  his  favorite  until  he  went  down  in  defeat  and 
oblivion  at  the  St.  Louis  Convention.  Then  would  the 
Original  McKinley  Man  augment  in  prominence  as  an  ex- 
tension ladder  does  in  vertical  length  at  a  fire,  and  an  ad- 
miring country  would  applaud  a  grateful  President  for  call- 
ing the  Original  McKinley  Man  to  the  Cabinet,  or  sending 
him  as  embassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  or  to  Paris, 
Vienna,  or  St.  Petersburg. 

But  now,  as  we  have  said,  the  Original  McKinley  Man  is 
feeling  tired.  The  expected  has  not  happened.  The  spec- 
tacle which  afflicts  him  is  not  the  eleventh-hour  men  of  the 
vineyard,  casting  away  their  Allison,  Reed,  Cullom,  and 
Morton  weapons  after  the  fight,  and  coming  into  the  temple 
shouting  loudly,  like  the  Pharisee  in  the  front  benches  of  the 
temple,  drowning  the  voice  of  the  faithful  Original  McKin- 
ley Man.  There  is  to  be  no  battle  ;  there  are  no  hostile 
hosts  to  engage  in  combat  and  overcome  for  glory  and  the 
spoils.  Everybody  is  for  McKinley,  and  the  Original  Mc- 
Kinley Man  finds  himself,  to  speak  profanely,  lost  in  the 
shuffle.  His  priority  was  so  excessively  brief  that  what 
seemed  to  him  to  be  his  tall  and  solid  pillar  of  stone  was 
but  a  transitory  jet  of  water,  and  himself,  instead  of  being 
a  fixed,  stately,  and  statuesque  figure,  was,  after  all,  but  the 
bobbing  ball  at  the  summit  of  the  jet. 

There  is  only  one  whoop  coming  from  any  politician's 
throat,  and  that  whoop  is  for  McKinley.  It  is  seen  that  to 
be  an  Original  McKinley  Man  in  1896  marks  one  off  for 
eminence  no  more  than  did  the  blue  uniform  in  the  early  '6o's. 
The  Original  McKinley  Man  can  calculate.  The  man  who  is 
first  in  the  field  for  any  Presidential  candidate  is  always 
gifted  in  that  way.  The  Original  McKinley  Man  knows 
that  President  McKinley  will  have  a  good  many  offices  to 
give  out.  There  are  8  statesmen  needed  in  the  Cabinet,  not 
to  speak  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  Then  there  are  3,1 16  em- 
ployees in  the  Interior  Department  at  Washington,  3,642  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  2,213  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  1,829  in  the  War  Department,  70,000  post-offices, 
offices  of  high  dignity  and  emolument  in  considerable  num- 
bers at  and  near  the  head  of  each  of  the  departments,  no 
collectors  of  customs,  42  surveyors  of  customs — in  all,  under 
government,  about  1 58,000  employees.  But  what  are  1 58,000 
offices  in  comparison  with  the  demand  that  will  arise  after 
the  fourth  of  March  next,  when  William  McKinley  has  been 
inaugurated  President  of  the  United  States  ?  If  Original 
McKinley  Men  should  get  them  all,  there  would  still  be 
myriads  of  Original  McKinley  Men  left  unprovided  for.  All 
the  politicians  of  the  party  already,  before  the  convention  has 
met,  being  for  McKinley,  they  can  justly  claim  to  be 
Original  McKinley  Men,  and  the  Original-Original  Mc- 
Kinley Man  has  reason  to  feel  tired  as  he  works  his  pencil 
and  exercises  the  mathematical  department  of  his  brain. 
The  use  of  these  proves  to  him  that  there  are  70,000,000 
people  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  total,  35,000,000  are 
males,  and  of  these  males  12,000,000  are  voters,  and  of 
the  voters  6,000,000  are  Republicans.  As  near  as  we  can 
gather,  all  these  6,000,000  Republicans  are  McKinley  men, 
though  it  is  only  May,  and  the  election  does  not  occur  until 
November.  Inquiry  among  these  6,000,000  Republicans, 
we  are  sure,  will  demonstrate  that  5,400,000,  or  ninety  per 
cent.,  have  been  for  McKinley  from  the  very  first,  and 
never  thought  of  anybody  else  for  the  Presidency.  They 
are,  therefore,  Original  McKinley  Men,  and  will  say  so 
themselves,  especially  when  President  McKinley  is  deciding 
upon  what  Republicans  shall  be  given  office  under  him. 
He  will  be  made  happy  by  knowing  that  for  every  office  in 


his  gift  he  has  not  less  than  1,000  Original  McKinley  Men 
to  choose  from  in  bestowing  it  The  dearth  of  offices  and 
the  superfluity  of  Original  McKinley  Men  will  offer  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  phenomena  known  to  the  political  his- 
tory of  the  republic. 

Graybeards  will  recall  how,  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, many  minds  were  troubled  by  the  problem  of  what 
should  be  done  with  the  gigantic  armies  of  the  United 
States  when  the  enemies  of  the  Union  had  been  conquered. 
There  was  a  pervasive  dread  among  students  of  the  past 
that  these  hardened  men  of  war,  accustomed  to  the  fierce 
joy  of  battle  and  the  freedom  of  life  in  the  camp,  would  re- 
fuse to  return  to  the  tame  and  orderly  ways  of  peace,  and 
might  imitate  the  legions  of  Rome,  put  the  Presidency  up 
at  auction,  subject  us  to  a  military  despotism,  and  subsist  on 
donations  distributed  by  the  purchasers  of  tbeir  voices. 
But  when  the  war  ceased,  all  that  befell  was  a  magnificent 
rendezvous  at  the  national  capital,  a  march  in  review,  dis- 
bandment,  and  the  vanishing  of  the  legions.  Thus  in- 
structed, President  McKinley  may  safely  be  trusted  to  deal 
with  the  situation.  When  he  has  installed  in  office  all  the 
Original  McKinley  Men  the  country  has  use  for,  he  can 
stand  on  the  steps  of  the  White  House  while  the  unnum- 
bered thousands  of  other  Original  McKinley  Men  file  past, 
give  them  his  attention  and  blessing,  and  advise  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes  and  go  to  work  for  their  living,  as  did 
the  soldiers  of  the  Union. 

We  have  received  a  pamphlet  containing  a  bill  introduced  in 
American  the  Seriate  of  the  United  Stales  on  Decem- 

Citizens  as  ber    19,    1895,  by    Senator    Carter,  entitled 

Soldiers.  ,,  a  bm  t0    establish    a   bureau    of  military 

education,  and  to  promote  the  adoption  of  uniform  military 
drill  in  the  public  schools  of  the  several  States  and  Terri- 
tories." The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a 
series  of  articles  opposing  the  passage  of  this  bill  on  vari- 
ous grounds,  one  being  that  from  a  physiological  standpoint, 
"military  drill  does  not  meet  the  physical  requirements  of 
boys";  another,  that  it  "teaches  boys  to  look  forward  to 
war  and  cherish  a  desire  for  fighting,"  and  that  it  "  will  de- 
velop in  school-boys  the  war  spirit,  the  spirit  of  murder." 
All  of  these  theories  are  carried  out  at  great  length.  Ac- 
companying the  pamphlet  is  a  note,  running  as  follows  : 
"  The  American  Humanitarian  League  sends  to  the  Argo- 
naut the  inclosed  pamphlet,  and  hopes  that  you  will  publish 
as  much  as  possible  of  it  in  your  columns,  and  use  your  in- 
fluence against  the  proposed  bill." 

Our  compliments  to  the  American  Humanitarian  League. 
We  will  neither  publish  their  pamphlet,  nor  will  we  use  our 
influence  against  the  proposed  bill.  We  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  oppose  it  ;  we  see  every  reason  why  it  should  be 
passed. 

Our  readers  know  the  Argonaut  is  not  in  favor  of  cause- 
less war.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  this  country  engaging  in 
wars  of  invasion.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  this  country  becom- 
ing entangled  in  foreign  wars.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  interfer- 
ing in  the  affairs  of  other  countries  with  threats  of  possible 
war.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  straightening  the  kinky  bounda- 
ries of  kinky-haired  peoples,  like  the  Venezuelans,  by  drag- 
ging this  country  into  war.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  backing  up 
acts  of  rapine,  arson,  and  murder  committed  by  coffee- 
colored  convicts  like  the  Cuban  insurgents.  In  short,  the 
Argonaut  does  not  believe  in  any  unjust,  causeless,  or 
cowardly  war. 

But  the  Argonaut  does  believe  in  war  when  it  is  right. 
It  believes  in  defensive  war.  It  believes  in  war  when  it  is 
waged  for  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  as  in  our  American 
Revolution,  and  when  it  is  fought  for  the  preservation  of 
the  country,  as  in  our  Civil  War.  It  believes  in  war 
always  when  it  is  right,  and  war  never  when  it  is  wrong. 
For  this  reason,  the  Argonaut  believes  that  every  able- 
bodied  citizen  of  this  republic  should  be  prepared  to  bear 
arms.  If  the  curious  collection  of  old  women,  in  Senate 
and  House,  who  now  alternately  threaten  war  with  the  uni- 
verse and  still  refuse  to  provide  guns  and  train 
continue  to  govern  the  United  States,  it  is  not  ii 
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we  may  be  invaded  by  the  allied  powers  of  Europe.  The 
Argonaut  believes  as  the  great  Washington  said  :  "  In  time 
of  peace  prepare  for  war."  Next  to  the  building  of  for- 
tresses, the  construction  of  ships,  the  forging  of  guns,  there 
is  the  drilling  of  men.  There  must  be  men  behind  the 
guns.  The  Argonaut  believes  that  every  young  man  who  is 
reared  in  the  public  schools  of  the  United  States  will  not  be 
harmed  by  being  taught  how  to  shoulder  a  musket. 

The  Argonaut  again  presents  its  compliments  to  the 
American  Humanitarian  League,  and  very  much  regrets 
that  it  must  deprive  itself  of  the  pleasure  of  using  its  in- 
fluence against  the  proposed  bill. 


This  journal  is  highly  favored  as  the  recipient  of  circulars 

issued   in   the  financial,  and  incidentally  in 
Can  Baldnbss  '  ' 

•1  Miraculously  the  spiritual,  interest  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Cu«iDt  Catholic  Church.    They  come  from  all  parts 

of  the  world,  and  come  continually.  Last  week  we  printed 
two  of  them,  both  offering  salvation,  or  at  least  a  lowering 
of  the  temperature  of  purgatory,  in  return  for  cash  contribu- 
tions to  churches,  one  in  Canada  and  the  other  in  France. 
This  week  the  most  interesting  circular  that  reaches  us  is 
altogether  out  of  the  ordinary.  Though  not  formally  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  Rome,  it  yet  has  a  highly  religious  flavor. 
Its  peculiarity  is  that  in  exchange  for  good  American  money, 
it  offers  a  solid  temporal  benefit  instead  of  a  magical  charm 
against  the  wrath  of  heaven  in  the  next  world.  The  paper 
sets  forth  the  great  merits  of  a  preparation  called  "  Keca," 
which  has  been  invented  by  the  Rev.  Father  J.  M.  Conway, 
of  San  Francisco. 

11  Keca"  has  been  on  the  market  only  since  December, 
1895,  but  it  already  has  worked  marvels  equal  to  those  per- 
formed by  the  relics  of  saints.  From  the  glowing  testi- 
monials in  the  circular,  its  claim  that  Father  Conway's 
"  Keca"  "produces  and  improves  the  growth  of  hair,  heals 
the  scalp,  and  expels  dandruff,"  appears  to  be  well 
founded.  Many  of  the  testimonials  are  from  holy  men 
like  Father  Conway  himself,  and  would  indicate  that 
priests,  who  should  shave  the  head,  have  a  love  for  hair  not 
surpassed  by  the  fondness  of  a  woman  for  the  tresses  which 
are  her  crowning  glory.  Why  the  cloistered  monk  and  the 
meek-eyed  parish  priest,  both  vowed  to  celibacy,  should  care 
whether  they  are  bald  or  not  fails  to  occur  to  the  secular 
mind.  Since  no  feminine  eye  may  without  sin  rest  with  ad- 
miration on  the  sacred  person  of  the  ecclesiastic,  baldness 
in  the  clergy  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  attacked 
with  carnal  medicaments. 

However,  this  is  evidently  the  unregenerate  view,  for 
Father  Conway's  testimonials  show  us  that  the  most  saintly 
of  men  are  as  solicitous  about  their  good  looks  as  the  most 
worldly.  There  is  the  Rev.  Father  P.  A.  Fitzgibbons,  O.  P., 
for  instance,  president  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  the  North- 
West.  In  a  letter  dated  from  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Rosary,  Portland,  Or.,  March  1,  1896,  he  states  that 
eighteen  years  ago  he  suffered  the  grief  of  losing  his  hair. 
The  presumption  is  fair,  therefore,  that  the  president  of  the 
Dominican  Order  in  the  North-West  is  no  longer  young. 
Yet  when  he  heard  of  "  Keca,"  he  reached  for  it  as  a 
catarrhine  cousin  would  for  a  nut.  "  I  have  applied  your 
specific,"  he  announces  to  Father  Conway  and  the  public, 
"  only  a  few  times,  and  a  new  gTowth  of  fine  hair  begins  to 
appear  on  what  seemed  to  be  a  hopelessly  bald  head.  I 
consider  '  Keca'  will  prove  a  great  boone  (sic)  to  the  bald." 

The  Rev.  Father  G.  Leggio,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Ignatius 
College,  this  city,  is  no  chicken.  We  have  not  the  spiritual 
and  social  advantage  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Father  Leggio,  S.  J.,  have  never  seen  him,  in  fact,  but  we 
draw  our  inference  that  he  is  past  his  fiery  and  gallant 
youth  from  his  announcement  by  letter  to  Father  Conway 
that  he  has  been  as  bald  as  Mount  Shasta  "for  twenty- 
three  years."  Yet  if  our  probably  agreeable  and  fascin- 
ating friend  Leggio  can  get  back  his  hair,  he  wants  it. 
"  With  pleasure  I  inform  you,"  he  wrote  from  the  college 
on  December  30,  1895,  "that  your  specific  has  already 
started  the  growth  of  hair."  He  hopes  Father  Conway  will 
build  up  a  big  business,  and  concludes,  "  I  remain  yours  faith- 
fully in  Xt."  This  signature  sounds  like  a  profane  remark, 
but  probably  is  not  so  intended. 

The  Rev.  Father  Powers,  of  Livermore,  wastes  no  time 
in  making  confidences,  or  reminding  Father  Conway  that 
they  are  both  engaged  in  the  great  work  of  evangelizing 
this  world,  but  seizes  his  subject,  as  it  were,  by  the  hair. 
"  I  wish,"  he  writes,  breathlessly,  "  that  you  would  send  me 
two  more  bottles,  and  oblige."  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  the  state  of  Father  Powers's  scalp.  One  can  hear 
the  hair  growing. 

If  what  is  averred  by  these  men  of  God  be  true,  and 
only  the  heretic  will  be  so  graceless  as  to  doubt  their  veracity, 
two  propositions  prove  themselves.  One  is  that  in  "  Keca  " 
Father  Conway  has  a  good  thing,  and  the  other,  that  within 
a  year  or  two  we  shall  have  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  race  of 
csts  whose  locks  will  rival  those  of  the  pious  cavaliers  of 


the  martyred  King  Charles.  In  self-defense,  the  laity  will 
have  to  resort  to  "  Keca,"  or  no  coy  glances  will  be  for  them. 

"  Keca,"  as  we  have  said,  is  not  officially  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic restorative,  and  we  take  it  that  the  profits  go  into  the 
private  purse  of  the  enterprising  Father  Conway.  This 
may  annoy  the  hierarchy,  but  the  purveyor  of  "  Keca "  is 
clearly  within  his  rights.  The  California  Supreme  Court 
has  already  decided  in  a  leading  case  that  purely  personal 
functions  do  not  affect  the  legal  maxim,  qui  facit  per  alium, 
facit  per  sc,  and  that  an  individual  moving  within  the  scope 
of  his  own  employment  does  not  affect  his  master.  This 
is  found  in  the  celebrated  action  for  damages  for  a  nuisance, 
brought  against  the  Western  Pacific  Railroad,  which  is 
familiar  to  the  bar.  Father  Conway,  when  selling  his  hair- 
grower,  is  not  laboring  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  but  is 
working  his  own  vineyard — the  soil  being  bald  heads,  the 
crop,  hair.  None  the  less,  there  is  an  undeniable  sacerdotal, 
or  semi-ecclesiastical,  air  about  "Keca"  which  will  induce 
many  of  the  faithful  to  buy  that  "  boone  to  the  bald "  who 
would  not  buy  it  were  it  manufactured  by  any  one  out  of 
holy  orders.  Therefore,  in  equity,  Father  Conway  could  be 
called  upon  by  Archbishop  Riordan  to  divide.  Besides,  it  is 
not  to  be  questioned  that  Father  Conway  has  entered  into 
direct  competition  with  the  church,  which  has  miraculous 
means  of  curing  everything,  baldness  included.  That  no 
saint's  attention  has  been  turned  in  this  particular  direction 
must  be  attributed  to  an  oversight. 

It  is  easily  within  the  limitations  of  rational  possibility 
that  Father  Conway's  humble  beginning  may  lead  to  vast 
and  astounding  results.  Should  he  be  obdurate  on  the 
point  of  sharing  profits,  what  is  to  hinder  the  church  from 
summoning  a  few  of  the  idle  saints  on  the  calendar  and  de- 
tailing them  for  work  on  the  hairless  scalps  of  the  earth's 
population  ?  On  this  globe  there  are,  according  to  Boehn 
and  Wagner,  1,500,000,000  people.  One-half  of  these  are 
males — 750,000,000,  half  of  whom  are  adults — 375,000,- 
000;  half  of  these  adult  males  are  civilized — 187,500,000  ; 
half  of  these  civilized  males,  including  priests,  are  probably 
bald — 93,750,000.  By  miraculously  producing  hair  on  these 
93,750,000  males  at,  say,  the  low  charge  of  one  dollar  a 
head,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would  at  once  come  into 
possession  of  an  enormous  treasure,  convert  countless  un- 
believers, and  have  the  retributive  satisfaction  of  knocking 
Father  Conway  and  his  "  Keca  "  out  of  the  market. 

Now  that  California,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  have  declared 
The  Latest  ^or  McKinley,  the  bosses  have  practically 

National  Conven-  given  up  the  fight.  It  is  true  they  make  a 
tion  Figures.  fajnt  altempt  at  keeping  up  the  contest,  de- 

claring loudly  that  the  unexpected  may  always  happen,  but 
they  privately  admit  that  their  fight  is  hopeless.  McKinley's 
strength  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  opposition.  As  we 
write,  the  conditions  are  as  follows  : 

McKinley,  498  ;  Reed,  103  ;  Morton,  58  ;  Quay,  48 ; 
Allison,  35;  Bradley,  16;  unpledged,  52;  to  be  elected, 
112  ;  total  number  of  delegates,  922  ;  necessary  to  a  choice, 
462  ;  McKinley's  vote  to  date,  498  ;  McKinley's  majority,  36. 

While  McKinley  has  been  gaining  votes,  the  other  candi- 
dates have  either  been  losing  or  barely  holding  their  own. 
Reed,  with  103  votes,  Allison,  with  35,  and  Bradley,  with  16, 
remain  just  where  they  were  a  fortnight  ago.  Quay  and 
Morton  have  not  done  so  well.  They  have  lost  delegates, 
and  there  is  great  difficulty  in  holding  together  the  Morton 
delegates  as  it  is. 

The  Republican  bosses  now  admit  that  McKinley  will  be 
nominated  for  President  on  the  first  ballot.  None  the  less, 
all  the  managers  will  present  the  names  of  their  candidates. 
The  names  of  Reed,  Allison,  Quay,  and  Morton  will  be  sub- 
mitted. Cullom  has  withdrawn.  All  that  the  bosses  are 
hoping  for  now  is  some  accident.  "  There  is  always,"  they 
say,  "  the  possibility  that  a  popular  candidate  like  McKinley 
may  do  something  foolish."  This  is  possible.  The 
bosses  have  been  moving  heaven  and  earth  to  place  Mc- 
Kinley in  an  embarrassing  position  on  the  silver  question, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  are  behind  the  recent  dis- 
graceful attempt  to  stab  McKinley  through  the  American 
Protective  Association.  But  both  of  these  attempts  have 
failed.  As  we  write,  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  American 
Protective  Association  is  holding  its  annual  session  at 
Washington,  and  has  not  yet  come  to  a  conclusion,  but  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  trivial  charges  brought 
against  McKinley  by  certain  disappointed  politicians  in  the 
American  Protective  Association  will  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Supreme  Council. 

As  to  the  candidacy  of  Harrison,  that  seems  to  be  a  moot 
point,  like  the  rumored  intention  of  Grover  Cleveland  to 
run  for  a  third  term.  Harrison  explicitly  declined  to  be  a 
candidate,  but  his  friends  hint  that  in  certain  contingencies 
he  would  run.  The  recent  action  of  the  Indiana  State  Re- 
publican Convention,  however,  would  seem  to  put  a  quietus 
on  the  candidacy  of  Harrison.  Indiana  has  swung  into  the 
McKinley  column  with  an  enthusiasm  that  shows  she  knows 


but  one  allegiance.  The  plank  of  the  Indiana  platform 
seems  fervid  even  for  convention  platform  rhetoric.  The 
Indiana  Republicans  say  : 

"  We  favor  the  nomination  as  President  of  the  United  States  of 
the  man  who  perfectly  represents  a  protective  tariff  and  the  cardinal 
principles  of  the  Republican  party  ;  a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life 
to  the  defense  of  his  country  in  war  and  in  peace  ;  one  who,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  fought  with  Hayes,  and  Crook,  and  Sheridan  at 
Antietam  and  in  the  Shenandoah,  in  defense  of  our  flag  against  foes 
within,  and  for  fourteen  years  in  Congress  contended  against  our 
country's  foes  from  without,  beating  back  British  free  trade  and 
aggression,  which  fioally,  under  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion, obtained  possession  of  our  markets  and  has  almost  destroyed 
our  industries — that  loyal  American  citizen,  soldier,  statesman,  and 
Christian  gentleman,  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio  ;  and  the  dele- 
gates to  the  Republican  National  Convention  selected  by  this  body 
are  directed  to  cast  their  votes  for  William  McKinley  as  frequently 
and  continuously  as  there  is  any  hope  of  his  nomination." 

The  Republican  convention  was  one  of  the  most  enthusi- 
astic held  in  Indiana  since  the  days  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
Indiana  delegation  to  St.  Louis  ranks  high,  having  among  its 
number  "  Uncle  Dick  "  Thompson,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  General  Lew  Wallace,  the  author  of  "  Ben  Hur,"  and 
one  of  McKinley's  most  ardent  and  loyal  supporters. 

When  Illinois  turned  her  back  upon  Cullom,  her  favorite 
son,  and  went  for  McKinley,  that  settled  the  question  of  the 
Republican  nomination  in  the  minds  of  all  shrewd  observers 
of  the  political  situation.  But  when  Indiana — casting  aside 
the  possibility  of  Harrison  being  a  candidate  in  last  resort — 
pledged  its  delegation  to  McKinley  in  the  strong  terms  that 
we  have  quoted  above,  that  leaves  the  matter  without  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Englishmen  with  guns  in  their  hands  have  never  failed  to 
British  *"n<^  '^  Boers   good   fighters,  and  victors 

Accression  in  besides.  Events  are  proving  that  in  the 
South  Africa.  domain  of  diplomacy,  as  on  the  field  of 
battle,  the  Boers  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  British. 
President  Paul  Kriiger,  by  his  sagacity,  patience,  and  firm- 
ness, excites  admiration  everywhere  except  in  England. 
There,  of  course,  his  coolness  of  judgment  and  ability  to 
save  himself  from  being  overreached  cause  him  to  be  de- 
nounced by  the  English  press  as  an  insolent  semi-barbarian 
who  is  fast  earning  the  punishment  of  a  bloody  extinction. 
And  in  precise  proportion  as  his  determination  not  to  be 
deluded  by  British  cunning  becomes  manifest,  does  the  wrath 
of  Christian  England  against  him  grow. 

Kriiger  has  out-generaled  Chamberlain  beautifully.  The 
foreign  secretary,  it  will  be  remembered,  shortly  after  the 
Jameson  raid,  followed  up  his  disclaimers  of  governmental 
responsibility  for  that  crime  with  a  pressing  invitation  to  the 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  to  come  to  London  for 
a  conference.  Kriiger  replied  that  he  would  come  as  soon 
as  the  Volksraad  gave  him  permission.  Weeks  passed. 
Again  Chamberlain  cabled,  this  time  more  insistently,  asking 
why  he  had  not  come ;  and  Kriiger  responded  that  the 
Volksraad  had  not  given  him  permission.  More  weeks 
passed,  and  Chamberlain  inquired  by  cable  if  the  Volks- 
raad would  not  consider  the  visit.  Kriiger  replied  that  the 
Volksraad  had  not  yet  convened.  Yet  more  weeks,  and 
Chamberlain  asked  when  the  Volksraad  would  convene. 
Next  year,  explained  Kriiger.  Chamberlain  urged  that  an 
extra  session  be  called.  Kriiger  to  this  gave  answer  that 
the  Volksraad  would  not  let  him  go  unless  the  terms  of  the 
conference  and  the  subjects  for  discussion  be  strictly  pre- 
arranged. In  brief,  President  Kriiger  has  evinced  the  true 
Boer  shrewdness  in  obtaining  that  which  is  of  most  value  to 
his  country  at  the  present  time — delay. 

Chamberlain,  so  far  as  his  transactions  with  Kriiger  go, 
stands  exactly  where  he  stood  three  months  ago,  while  the 
position  of  the  Boers  has  been  strengthened  in  the  opinion 
of  the  civilized  world.  Chamberlain  has  been  forced  to 
show  his  hand  with  reference  to  Cecil  Rhodes,  the  arch- 
conspirator,  who  for  the  present  is  to  be  permitted  to  re- 
tain his  official  prominence  in  South  Africa.  And  while 
England  is  gnashing  her  teeth  at  the  Boers  for  having 
dared  to  kill  attacking  Englishmen,  Jameson's  trial  is  being 
put  off,  and  that  defeated  freebooter  who,  under  the  laws  of 
nations  and  in  moral  justness,  might  have  been  hanged  by 
Kriiger,  is  being  made  the  popular  hero  of  his  native  land. 
England  drove  the  colonizing  Boers  year  by  year  farther 
into  the  African  wilderness,  and  then  followed  them  up 
whenever  they  had  settled,  in  order  to  rob  them  of  what 
their  industry  had  created.  What  the  English  have  never 
yet  been  able  to  steal  from  these  valiant  Dutchmen  is  their 
liberty.     Jameson's  was  the  latest  attempt. 

This  Boer  republic  is  going  to  be  a  very  hard  nut  for  the 
British  to  crack.  The  sympathy  which  Americans  feel  for 
the  burghers  who  are  ever  ready  to  fight  and  die  for  their 
freedom  is  a  sympathy  felt  wherever  civilization  is  known 
— outside  of  Christian  England.  The  Boers  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin  of  successfully  defending  their 
homes  against  British  aggression.  But  just  how  England 
is  successfully  to  play  the  bully,  and  soothe  her  wounded 
sensibilities  by  confiscating  the  property  of  the  burghers,  is 
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not  clear.  An  attack  upon  the  Transvaal  would  instantly  ] 
consolidate  all  the  men  of  Dutch  blood  in  South  Africa  ] 
against  her,  and  the  Boers  would  have  the  countenance  and 
help  of  men  of  other  nationalities  there.  Thousands  of 
European  colonists  would  side  with  the  Boers.  It  would 
mean  civil  war  throughout  South  Africa  The  Orange  Free 
State  would  join  hands  with  the  Transvaal,  and  hosts  of 
volunteers  from  the  northern  parts  of  Natal  and  the  Dutch 
districts  of  Cape  Colony  would  rush  to  the  aid  of  their 
brethren.  The  Boers  would  thus  be  assured  of  an  army 
two  or  three  times  as  large  as  that  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  as  sturdy  as  any  in  the  world  and  not  excelled 
as  marksmen.  Military  experts  calculate  that  England 
would  need  to  send  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  men,  and 
where  is  she  able  to  get  them  when  her  army  is  so  vari- 
ously and  fully  engaged  ?  England's  prestige  has  suffered 
greatly  among  the  three  or  four  million  blacks  of  South 
Africa,  and  what  would  they  be  doing  for  revenge,  plunder, 
and  freedom  while  she  was  fighting  the  Boers  ?  And  Ger- 
many ?  The  Germans  regard  the  Boers  as  of  kindred  race. 
Germany  disputes  England's  right  to  force  Portugal  to  sell 
i  her  Delagoa  Bay.  That  acquisition  would  shut  the  Trans- 
vaal from  the  sea  for  good,  and  Great  Britain  will  not  find 
herself  permitted  peaceably  to  make  the  purchase.  It  may 
>  be  that,  under  pretense  of  quelling  the  Matabele  rising, 
England  will  rush  troops  into  South  Africa,  but  should  that 
be  tried,  the  clear-eyed  Kriiger  can  be  depended  on  to 
sound  the  alarm  in  time.  In  the  event  of  war  coming, 
there  would  be  sympathy,  money,  and  men  for  the  Boers, 
I  plenty  of  allies,  covert  or  open,  to  give  England  a  mighty 
I  task,  and  one  pregnant  with  direful  collateral  possibilities  to 
her. 

Great  Britain  has  been  the  aggressor  all  through  in  this 
[  shameful  business.  The  spectacle  of  a  handful  of  Boers 
1  standing  on  guard  for  their  lives  lest  she  descend  upon  them 
like  a  thug  earns  her  the  abhorring  scorn  of  mankind.  She 
is  now  placed  where  she  must  either  decide  to  curb  her  love 
of  plunder  and  let  the  Boers  alone,  or  declare  war  upon  the 
republic.  It  will  be  better  for  her  interests,  we  think,  if  she 
shall  prudently  decide  to  let  the  Boers  alone. 

Elsewhere  there  will  be  found  a  summary  of  the  political 
situation  since  Indiana  and  Michigan  de- 
clared for  McKinley,  and  of  the  probable 
numerical  forces  when  the  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidates  line  up  their  delegates  at  St.  Louis.  As 
will  be  seen,  everything  points  unmistakably  to  McKinley. 
The  question  of  the  Presidential  nomination  being  thus 
practically  settled,  the  political  quidnuncs  are  now  turning 
their  attention  to  the  Vice-Presidency.  A  favorite  name  is 
that  of  Reed,  of  Maine. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  he  would  not  accept  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination.  We  do  not  see  why  not.  It 
has  become  the  fashion  of  late  years  to  speak  lightly  of  the 
second  office  in  this  great  republic.  But  an  office  which 
has  been  filled  by  such  men  as  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, John  C.  Calhoun,  Martin  Van  Buren,  Hannibal  Hamlin, 
and  Chester  A.  Arthur,  is  not  one  to  be  sneered  at.  As  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  office  "  shelving  its  incumbent,"  we 
may  point  out  that  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  Van  Buren 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  highest  office  in  the  nation's  gift, 
despite  the  "obscurity"  into  which  their  occupancy  of  the 
Vice-Presidential  chair  had  plunged  them,  while  Tyler,  Fill- 
more, Arthur,  and  Johnson  acceded  to  the  Presidency  by  the 
death  of  the  incumbent. 

Next  to  Reed,  the  name  most  frequently  mentioned  for 
the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  is  that  of  Benjamin  F. 
Tracey,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  is  considered  that  a 
man  from  New  York  would  be  desirable  for  the  second 
place  upon  the  ticket,  and  that  a  man  from  the  East  is  indis- 
pensable. Other  Eastern  men  mentioned  are  Senator 
Proctor  of  Vermont,  Senator  Quay  of  Pennsylvania,  Gov- 
ernor Bulkeley  of  Connecticut,  Senator  Warner  Miller  and 
J.  Sloat  Fassett  of  New  York.  It  is  said  in  New  York  city 
that  McKinley  favors  General  Horace  Porter,  of  that  city, 
as  the  nominee  ;  but  if  this  be  true,  he  has  made  no  intima- 
tion to  that  effect.  Mark  Hanna,  his  intimate  friend  and 
the  manager  of  his  campaign,  says  that  McKinley  has  not 
committed  himself  to  any  candidate.  "William  McKinley," 
says  Hanna  in  a  Herald  interview,  "  is  in  favor  of  whom- 
ever the  convention  chooses  to  nominate  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent" 

Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  would  seem  to  us 
iat  Reed  is  the  man  for  the  place.  He  is  from  "away 
iown  East " — from  Maine ;  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
1  for  the  Presidency  two  months  ago  ;  he  is  popular  with  his 
party  and  with  the  people ;  nothing  but  the  irresistible 
>weep  of  the  McKinley  boom  could  have  caused  his  chances 
for  the  Presidential  nomination  to  dwindle  ;  his  record  as  a 
congressman  is  without  flaw  ;  as  Speaker  of  the  House  be 
lias  left  an  indelible  impress  upon  American  constitutional 
aistory  and  the  growth  of  parliamentary  law.  As  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  he  would  regenerate  that  body.     He 


was  the  first  man  with  the  courage  to  apply  common  sense 
to  the  rules  of  the  House.  With  Thomas  B.  Reed  presid- 
ing over  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate,  some  of  the  hoary 
nonsense  which  clings  around  that  body  might  be  swept 
away.  The  American  people  have  come  to  look  with  ill- 
concealed  impatience  on  the  delay,  the  injustice,  the  dema- 
gogy, and  sometimes  the  chicanery  rendered  possible  by 
what  is  called  "the  courtesy  of  the  Senate," 

We  hope  that  Reed  will  not  allow  his  chagrin  over  his 
dwindling  forces  to  prevent  him  from  accepting  the  Vice- 
Presidential  nomination.  It  would  make  a  strong,  an  in- 
vincible ticket : 

"  For  President,  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio. 

"  For  Vice-President,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine." 

We  are  now  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  great  national  con- 
Thh  ventions,  and  Mr.  Cleveland's  long  expected 

Silence  letter  on  a  third  term  has  not  yet  material- 

of  Cleveland.  ized.  The  silence  of  the  President  is  signifi- 
cant. It  is  now  evident  that  he  is  imbued  with  the  idea  that 
in  certain  contingencies  he  might  be  induced  to  accept  the 
nomination.  Senator  Brice,  Senator  Gorman,  and  many 
other  Democratic  leaders  believe  that  Mr.  Cleveland  is  wait- 
ing to  see  what  the  Republicans  will  do  with  their  financial 
plank  before  he  writes  his  famous  letter.  He  believes 
that  he  can  be  elected  in  case  the  Republicans  do  not 
come  out  strongly  in  favor  of  a  single  gold  standard. 
In  fact,  there  are  some  who  believe  that  if  both  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  should  weaken  slightly  on 
the  financial  question  and  incline  toward  silver,  Mr. 
Cleveland  will  run  as  the  nominee  of  a  third  party — the 
East  against  the  West,  gold  against  silver,  Mugwumps 
against  the  field.  This  would  give  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  a  chance  to  rally  around  a  standard-bearer 
according  to  their  ideals,  for  they  seem  in  the  East  to  be 
committed  to  a  single  gold  standard  and  a  low  tariff,  regard- 
less of  anything  else.  In  the  meantime,  a  number  of  in- 
cipient Democratic  Presidents  are  considering  that  Mr. 
Cleveland's  silence  is  in  bad  taste.  They  have  intimated 
that  his  formal  withdrawal  would  clear  up  things.  Henry 
Watterson  in  his  paper  daily  demands  that  Mr.  Cleveland 
shall  declare  himself,  and  says  that  as  long  as  the  silence  of 
Cleveland  continues  it  will  be  impossible  for  Carlisle  to  carry 
Kentucky  for  sound  money.  Even  the  members  of  Cleve- 
land's Cabinet  claim  to  be  as  much  in  the  dark  as  any  one 
else.  They  all  say  that  Cleveland  declines  to  discuss  with 
them  the  question  of  his  renomination. 

When  the  last  Democratic  Congress  was  in  session,  the 
The  Sugar  American  people  had  an  opportunity  to  see 

Trust  Behind  how  they  liked  legislation  by  trusts.  The 
the  Cuban  War.   Sugar  Trustj  working  through  Democratic 

leaders  like  Gorman,  Brice,  and  others,  "  held  up "  the 
people,  and  forced  upon  them  a  tariff  which  disgusted  even 
the  Democrats.  It  was  so  palpably  a  fraud — so  openly  in 
the  interests  of  the  Sugar  Trust  and  other  allied  iniquities — 
that  its  putative  father  disavowed  it,  and  Grover  Cleveland 
refused  to  sign  it.  None  the  less,  it  became  the  law — the 
Democratic  law — the  Sugar  Trust  law — of  the  United 
States. 

Now  the  American  people  have  another  opportunity  to 
observe  the  power  of  the  Sugar  Trust.  For  a  year  a 
guerilla  insurrection  has  been  going  on  in  Cuba.  Bands  of 
white,  mulatto,  and  black  bandits — a  majority  black — have 
devastated  the  island,  applying  the  torch  to  fields  of 
sugar-cane,  blowing  up  mills  with  dynamite,  derailing  trains, 
and  sacking  plantations  and  small  villages.  Many  of  these 
men  are  mere  mercenaries — soldiers  fighting  for  hire — 
"patriots"  who  are  patriotic  for  revenue  only.  Their 
I  general-in-chief,  Maximo  Gomez,  is  neither  a  Cuban  nor  a 
Spaniard;  he  is  not  a  " patriot,"  and  not  even  a  "rebel" 
I  against  Spain  ;  he  is  a  native  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  has  as 
much  actual  and  patriotic  interest  in  the  Cuban  cause  as  a 
Native  Son  of  the  Golden  West  would  have  with  the  uprising 
in  the  Soudan.  The  sword  of  Gomez  has  been  for  bire  and 
has  been  hired  in  many  countries  in  Spanish-America.  He 
is  hired  now  in  Cuba. 

Who  hires  Gomez  ?     The  Sugar  Trust. 

In  Key  West,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Boston,  and  in  New 
York,  there  are  news  bureaus  which  furnish  carefully  cooked- 
up  dispatches  to  the  press  associations.  These  dispatches 
conflict  so  radically  with  the  Spanish  dispatches — and  with 
themselves,  for  that  matter — that  the  most  skilled  newspaper 
editor  can  not  extract  a  kernel  of  truth  from  the  vast  chaff- 
heaps  of  falsehood. 

Who  maintains  these  news  bureaus  ?     The  Sugar  Trust. 

In  several  large  cities  of  this  country,  there  are  dailies  of 
wide  circulation  which  are  subsidized  to  distort  and  color  the 
news  from  Cuba. 

Who  subsidizes  these  dailies  ?     The  Sugar  Trust. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  the  dailies  which  print  news 
in   the  interest  of  the  Cubans  are  not  subsidized.     Those 


which  are  not  subsidized  print  the  same  kind  of  news,  as  it 
is  all  that  is  furnished  them  by  the  subsidized  news  bureaus. 
Then  most  of  the  editors  of  the  country  believe  that  the 
Cuban  is  the  popular  cause,  and  print  the  news  of  the  sub- 
sidized news  bureaus  and  the  subsidized  newspapers  because 
they  believe  it  to  be  popular. 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  there  is  not  news  of  a 
filibustering  expedition  fitted  out  from  some  American  port 
to  aid  the  Cuban  insurgents.  To-day  it  is  Tampa  Bay, 
yesterday  it  was  New  York,  the  day  before  it  was  New 
London.  Ships  laden  with  men,  with  guns,  with  cartridges, 
sail  for  Cuba.  Ships,  guns,  and  cartridges  cost  money ; 
American  citizens  who  sail  for  foreign  countries  to  fight 
their  battles  scarcely  do  it  for  "  patriotism  " — they  do  it  for 
hire. 

Who  charters  these  ships  ?  Who  hires  these  men  ? 
Who  pays  for  these  cartridges  and  these  guns  ?  The 
Sugar  Trust. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  this  excitement  in  the  press  of  the 
United  States  over  the  Cuban  insurrection,  the  press  of 
Mexico,  Central  America,  South  America,  and  the  West 
Indies  is  silent.  Why  are  these  papers  silent  ?  Why  do 
the  journals  of  kindred  peoples,  of  the  same  blood,  and 
speaking  the  same  language,  remain  mute,  when  the  press 
of  an  English-speaking  country  like  the  United  States  de- 
votes thousands  of  columns  daily  to  this  semi-Spanish,  semi- 
mongrel  war?  The  answer  is  plain — the  insurrection  is 
kept  on  its  feet  solely  by  working  on  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States.  The  insurrection  is  enormously  profitable 
to  the  Sugar  Trust  ;  therefore  it  pays  for  keeping  alive  that 
sympathy  and  fanning  the  flames  of  war. 

Every  cane-field  burned  in  Cuba  means  money  to  the 
Sugar  Trust  ;  every  sugar-mill  blown  up  in  Cuba  means 
money  to  the  Sugar  Trust — not  only  now,  but  for  years  to 
come,  for  it  will  take  a  generation  to  repair  the  damage 
done  in  the  last  year.  The  price  of  sugar  is  steadily  rising  ; 
the  price  of  Sugar-Trust  certificates  is  steadily  going  up  ; 
and  the  Sugar  Trust  is  adding  millions  to  the  millions  it  al- 
ready possesses,  the  price  paid  being  blood,  and  flame,  and 
tears. 

The  American  people  know  now  that  the  Sugar  Trust 
entered  into  the  councils  of  their  highest  legislative  body 
when  it  was  Democratic,  and  defiled  the  statute  books  with 
a  corrupt  law,  passed  by  bribery.  The  American  people 
know  this,  and  are  ashamed.  Some  day  they  will  know  that 
this  same  powerful  trust  has  used  the  press  and  the  legisla- 
tors of  this  country  to  accomplish  its  evil  ends  by  entangling 
us  with  foreign  powers.  The  American  people  apparently 
do  not  know  it  now.  Some  day  they  will  know  it,  and  they 
will  be  more  ashamed. 


Elsewhere  we  have  discussed  in  a  somewhat  light  vein  the 
Cabinet  Slates  "  Original  McKinley  Man"  and  his  chances 
and  Credulous  for  office.  But,  to  speak  seriously,  there  is 
Editors.  a  vast  am0unt  of  Cabinet-making  and  office- 

filling  going  on  now  throughout  the  country.  The  Cabinet 
slates  which  have  been  made  up  for  McKinley  strike  us  as 
being  the  work  of  his  enemies.  While  there  are  good 
names  upon  the  list,  they  are,  as  a  whole,  a  danger  to  his 
candidacy.  For  example,  Hanna  and  Grosvenor — both  in- 
timate personal  and  political  friends  of  McKinley,  and  both 
from  Ohio — are  put  on  to  encourage  the  idea  that  Ohio  is 
to  have  two  places  in  the  Cabinet.  It  is  also  intended  to  irri- 
tate the  Foraker  faction  in  Ohio,  by  leading  them  to  believe 
that  they  will  not  be  recognized  by  McKinley.  Kearns  is 
down  for  a  Cabinet  position  in  order  to  excite  the  hostility 
of  his  rival,  Chauncey  Filley.  David  Martin  is  assigned  a 
position  on  the  Cabinet  to  recognize  Pennsylvania.  This  is 
done  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  hostility  of  Quay,  who 
is  a  bitter  enemy  of  David  Martin.  M.  H.  de  Young,  of 
California,  is  also  put  down  on  the  Cabinet  slate  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  up  his  enemies  in  California,  of  whom 
he  seems  to  have  a  large,  active,  and  undesirable  crop. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  these  Cabinet  slates  are 
simply  gauzy  nothings,  engendered  in  the  brains  of  too 
credulous  editors  listening  to  the  honeyed  tales  of  foxy 
politicians. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  continual  yarns  set  afloat  in  the 
Democratic  press  concerning  McKinley's  promises  of  offices 
are  destitute  of  foundation.  As  we  have  repeatedly  said  in 
these  columns,  it  is  always  a  good  rule  to  apply  one's  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  to  national  conditions.  There  have 
been  no  McKinley  bureaus,  no  McKinley  managers,  and  no 
McKinley  promises  of  patronage  in  any  far  Western  States. 
There  have  been  no  authorized  promises  in  California. 
There  has  been  no  McKinley  bureau  here.  There  has  been 
no  McKinley  manager  here.  The  only  person  who  by  the 
utmost  stretching  of  probabilities  could  be  looked  upon  as 
1  McKinley's  "manager"  is  Judge  James  A.  Waymire,  and 
he  has  simply  been  an  ardent  supporter  of  McKinley's  can- 
didacy. The  McKinley  boom  in  California  grew  by  itself 
without  any  fostering.  There  has  been  no  need  for 
Kinley  to  promise  offices  in  order  to  secure  supporters. 
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BLACK    BUTTERFLIES. 


How  they  Presaged  Evil  for  the  Girl  who  Loved  Lieutenant  Taunton. 


The  devotion  of  her  look  was  affording  amusement  to  the 
chaperons  and  elderly  officers,  who,  by  reason  of  physical 
infirmities,  were  convinced  that  dancing  is  a  hollow  vanity, 
and  therefore  abstained  from  it,  but  not  from  comments 
upon  people  and  frocks,  which  have  been  definitely  proven 
not  to  be  vanities,  and  are  indulged  in  by  the  most  potent, 
grave,  and  reverend  signors,  and  have  their  sanction. 

She  was  dancing  with  Taunton,  waltzing  the  long-stepped, 
fast,  gliding  waltz  which  the  cavalry  is  apt  to  affect,  and 
which  has  in  it  the  dash  and  verve  commonly  supposed  to 
be  attributes  of  that  gallant  branch  of  the  service. 

It  was  a  case  of  true  love,  and  had  not  run  smooth. 
Miss  Rossini  was  torn  between  a  desire  to  obey  her  par- 
ents and  the  wish  to  give  way  to  Taunton's  entreaties.  The 
outcome  of  the  conflict  has  been  written  beforehand  in  the 
book  of  life  these  thousand:  of  centuries.  A  weakness  of 
will — sweetly  feminine,  but  trying  when  it  is  not  one's  self 
who  wields  the  power — was  her  worst  fault.  Her  promises 
were  governed  entirely  by  the  speaker  of  the  moment.  To 
her  father  she  swore  eternal  renunciation  of  Taunton  ;  to 
Taunton,  eternal  fidelity  in  her  love  ;  and  yet,  if  untruth  is 
to  be  judged  only  by  its  intention,  she  was  not  guilty  of 
falsehood.  The  time  had  passed,  some  two  weeks  before, 
when  she  might  with  honesty  tell  her  father  that  she  would 
give  the  first  lieutenant  up  forever.  Moreover,  Captain 
Rossini  had  begun  to  lose  faith  in  the  promises.  At  last 
she  replied  to  his  remonstrances,  one  day,  that  she  loved 
Taunton,  that  he  loved  her,  and  that  she  meant  eventually 
to  marry  him.  At  this  she  turned  first  red,  and  then  pale, 
but  remained  firm  against  all  the  paternal  wrath  poured  on 
her  head  with  a  vehemence  and  force  of  language  calcu- 
lated to  impress  her  with  the  deep  respect  a  child  should 
nourish  toward  the  author  of  its  being.  To  his  choice  epi- 
thets she  made  no  reply.  The  humor  of  the  situation  struck 
her  even  then — the  vast  paradox  of  parental  reverence. 
But  she  showed  the  obstinacy  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
even  a  weak  nature,  which  is  part  of  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation,  and  she  held  her  tongue. 

The  strain  was  telling  on  her,  however.  She  was  greatly 
changed  from  the  girl  who,  but  six  months  before,  had  come 
back  from  school  to  the  gayety  and  adulation  of  a  big  army 
post.  The  suffering  gave  a  sweetness  to  her  rather  cool 
prettiness,  which  lent  her  charm.  The  garrison  was  sorry 
for  her;  it  did  all  in  its  power  to  help  along  the  meetings 
of  this  much  enamored  couple,  and  succeeded  only  too 
well. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Rossini  were  persons  of  a  type  not 
prevalent  in  the  service,  with  an  eye  very  much  to  the  main 
chance,  worldly  wise  to  a  degree.  A  rich  man  "  back  East," 
who  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  little  boarding-school  miss, 
and  who  sent  numerous  letters,  rolls  of  music,  books,  and 
boxes  of  candy,  was  looked  upon  as  a  far  better  match  than 
a  first  lieutenant,  even  a  most  exemplary  first  lieutenant,  as 
Taunton  certainly  was.  When  Taunton's  attentions  had  be- 
come too  marked,  he  had  been  forbidden  the  house  and 
Lucia  had  been  commanded  to  repulse  him.  The  mere  fact 
that  she  promised  faithfully  to  do  so,  in  presence  of  her 
father's  wrath,  bad  no  influence  on  her  when  once  she  was 
thrown  with  her  lover.  It  was  a  choice  of  evils  :  whether 
she  should  oppose  her  parents  or  Taunton,  and  she  chose 
the  former  as  less  unpleasant. 

Just  at  first  they  kept  their  meetings  secret,  but  once  they 
were  discovered,  they  threw  aside  concealment  and  saw  each 
other  openly  under  the  very  eyes  of  the  powerless  father  and 
mother.  They  took  long  rides  among  the  foot-hills,  long 
walks  around  the  outskirts  of  the  garrison,  Taunton  striding 
along  with  his  fine  head  very  erect,  his  gray  eyes  seeing 
nothing  but  the  girl  at  his  side,  who  picked  her  way  daintily 
among  the  litter  of  tin  cans  and  broken  bottles  and  old 
horse-shoes  that  marked  the  approach  to  the  post.  There 
were  no  leafy  bowers  under  which  to  stroll,  and  no  velvety 
sward  to  press  their  feet  upon  ;  but  they  could  well  afford  to 
ignore  the  surroundings  ;  it  is  only  later  in  life  that  we  learn 
the  value  of  the  background  of  the  picture.  By  common 
consent  they  avoided  straying  to  the  creek,  where  the  willows 
and  cottonwoods  were  thick  and  green;  the  "men"  and 
their  sweethearts  held  that  field.  At  the  hops,  too,  they 
danced  together  a  great  deal  of  the  time  and  made  no  secret 
of  their  infatuation.  Captain  Rossini  looked  savage  and 
Mrs.  Rossini  was  manifestly  uneasy,  but  an  open  scene  was 
not  to  be  thought  of,  public  opinion  being  against  the 
parents.  There  were  bad  half-hours  and  tearful  nights  for 
Lucia  after  each  defiance,  but  there  was  more  sweet  in 
Taunton's  love  than  bitter  in  her  father's  fury. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  long  notes  of  the  "  Santiago  " 
were  bearing  the  two  onward  with  the  other  dancers,  snatches 
of  singing,  of  laughter,  and  of  conversation  sounding  with 
the  music,  until  there  broke  in  suddenly,  drowning  it  all, 
a  clang,  a  roar,  a  bellow  of  thunder.  The  music  hesitated 
for  an  instant ;  for  an  instant  there  was  a  cessation  of  move- 
ment and  exclamations  of  fear  ;  then  the  bright  figures 
swayed  on  and  the  chatter  was  resumed,  and  the  damp,  cool 
wind  of  a  summer  shower  blew  over  them  while  the  rain 
beat  down  on  the  roof  and  ground. 

But  Taunton's  eyes  had  lost,  somehow,  the  iook  of  per- 
fect content ;  the  girl's  head  was  farther  away  from  his  shoul- 
der, and  the  swing  had  gone  from  their  step.  They  stopped 
by  an  open  window  to  let  the  fresh  wind  blow  over  them. 
There  came  a  sudden  gust  which  wafted  in  a  great  dark 
butterfly  that,  in  the  rays  of  artificial  light,  seemed  dead 
black,  the  omen  of  impending  harm.  It  fluttered  for  an  in- 
stant, dazzled  and  wind-beaten  ;  fluttered  and  circled  around, 
then,  spreading  its  shadow  wings,  it  floated  steadily,  relent- 
lessly upon  Taunton  and  the  girl  beside  him.  She  watched 
it  with  parted  lips  and  frightened  eyes  as  it  came  toward  her 
out  of  the  lightning-streaked  night,  and  neither  moved  until 
it  sank  and  settled  on  her  light  hair.  Then  she  threw  up  both 
arms  and  brushed  it  off  with  a  heavy  blow.     The  creature 


of  the  night  flew  out  into  the  storm  again  with  a  drooping 
wing. 

An  orderly  crossed  the  hop-room  to  the  adjutant,  who  was 
speaking  to  the  band-master,  but  none  of  the  listening  ears 
could  hear  the  soldier's  message. 

"Well,  play  it  if  you  can  find  the  music,"  the  adjutant 
said,  coolly,  then  wheeled  about  and  followed  the  orderly. 

He  was  back  again  in  ten  minutes,  speaking  hurriedly  to 
Taunton.     Taunton  answered,  bowed  his  head,  and,  turning 
!  away,  crossed  the  room  to  where  Captain  Rossini  stood  with 
his  daughter. 

"  Good-evening,  captain,"  he  said,  and  waiting  for  no  re- 
ply, put  his  hand  on  Lucia's  arm  and  drew  her  aside  with  an 
air  of  proprietorship  that  left  the  father  aghast. 

"  Lucia,  listen,  dear.  I've  hardly  time  for  even  this 
good-by.  Don't  look  so  frightened  :  it  amounts  to  nothing. 
Simply  some  trouble  over  at  the  agency  that  makes  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  go  up  there  instantly  with  a  detachment.  You 
know  there  has  been  expectation  of  trouble  for  some  time. 
My  dear  child,  you  must  not  look  like  that ;  how  silly  of  a 
soldier's  daughter!  I  tell  you  I'll  be  back  in  a  few  days. 
If  you  are  going  to  faint,  come  out  in  the  air  ;  the  rain  has 
stopped." 

She  took  his  arm  and  let  him  drag  her  out  upon  the 
steps.  The  music  came  to  them  from  within  and  smothered 
the  sound  of  their  voices. 

"Marion,  you  aren't  going  to  go  away  ?  How  can  you, 
how  can  you?"  she  said,  in  a  whisper. 

"How  can  I  ?  Why,  because  I'm  ordered.  But  I've  an 
order  for  you,  in  turn." 

"  Well  ?  "  She  bent  her  fan  and  worked  her  fingers  nerv- 
ously, still  leaning  hard  on  his  arm. 

"  You  must  go  with  me  instantly  and  tell  your  father." 

"  I  won't,"  she  answered,  with  set  teeth. 

"Why,  but  Lucia,  you  will  if  I  say  so." 

"  I  won't." 

"Then  I'll  do  it  alone." 

"  I  can't   stop  you,   but 
much  as  I  have  loved  you." 

"  But    why  ?     He   must 


if  you  do  I  shall  hate  you — as 


be  told  some  time.  I'm  in  a 
fearful  hurry.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I've  no  right  to  be  here 
now  ;  if  the  C.  O.  catches  me,  I'll  get  the  dickens.  Come 
along  and  tell  him." 

"  I  said  I  wouldn't,  and  I  won't." 

"  What  makes  you  so  obstinate?     It's  not  like  you." 

"  It's  like  me  sometimes.     It's   like  me  when  I'm  afraid." 

"Afraid  of  what?" 

"  Of  papa.  I  wouldn't  mind  so  dreadfully  if  you  were 
going  to  be  here,  but  I  think  it's  mean  and  cowardly  of 
you  to  leave  me  to  bear  the  brunt  of  it  all  alone  for  days 
and  days.  It  might  kill  me.  I'm  about  worried  to  death 
now." 

A  tear  dropped  on  Taunton's  hand  and  melted  his  firm- 
ness in  a  moment.  He  began  to  plead.  "  But,  Lucia,  he 
must  know  in  a  few  weeks  at  most.  I've  let  you  persuade  me 
too  long  already.  We  ought  to  have  been  brave  and  open  in 
the  first  place,  or  else  have  gone  up  and  made  our  confession 
immediately.  What  the  deuce  ever  made  me  give  in  to 
your  silly  fears,  I  can't  understand." 

"You  were  glad  enough  to  get  me  'most  anyway." 

"  I  suppose  that's  it.  But  let  me  tell  your  father  now. 
It  would  be  so  much  better  in  case — anything  were  to  hap- 
pen to  me." 

"Oh,  Marion,  there's  no  danger,  is  there?" 

".Probably  not.  But  you,  can't  always  be  sure.  You 
see,  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  over  with  if  I  should  get — 
hurt." 

"  You  won't,  I'm  sure  you  won't.  Don't  tell  him  yet, 
Marion,  please  don't,  and  oh,  don't  get  killed  !  Do  you 
think  the  black  butterfly  meant  anything — do  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not.  Lucia,  I'm  doing  wrong  to  give  in  to 
you,  I  know  it,  and — but  here  comes  Murray,  he  mustn't 
catch  me  here.  Good-by,  little  girl,  good-by.  I  wish  you 
were  braver.     Adios" 

Taunton  ran  down  the  steps,  and,  keeping  in  the  shadow 
of  the  buildings,  strode  off  to  the  troop  quarters.  And  the 
girl  stood  there  in  the  darkness  looking  with  wide  eyes  up 
at  the  sky,  where  gray,  thick  clouds  drifted  together  and 
apart,  showing  patches  of  starry  black  heavens  and  cover- 
ing them  over  as  quickly.  The  cottonwoods  rustled  in  the 
wind,  and  her  hair  blew  about  her  face,  all  damp  and  cling- 
ing. She  bent  her  fan  until  one  of  the  sticks  snapped,  and 
started  at  the  sound.  She  turned  about  and  looked  at  the 
barracks  where  F  Troop  was  making  ready  to  depart — a 
portion  of  the  troop,  that  is.  Men  ran  by  alone,  or  leading 
horses  ;  orderlies  galloped  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 
Shaking  with  cold  she  stood  there,  her  heart  seemed  numb 
and  still.  From  the  open  doors  of  the  soldiers'  quarters 
fell  bars  of  light,  and  uniformed  figures  passed  in  and  out, 
forward  and  backward.  She  saw  Taunton  run  along  and 
hurry  to  his  house.  In  five  minutes  he  was  back  again  in 
scouting-clothes.  All  this  the  light  from  the  barracks 
showed  her.  When  he  had  started  for  his  quarters,  she 
j  had  wavered  for  a  second,  almost  determined  to  go  to  him 
j  and  tell  him  she  would  do  as  he  wished.  But,  as  usual,  it 
I  ended  in  indecision.  It  would  be  all  right  when  he  came  back, 
it  would  be  time  enough  then.  She  threw1  up  her  arm  and 
brushed  away  a  black  flying  thing,  whose  big,  soft  wings  had 
j  touched  her  cheek. 

The  music  had  stopped,  and  begun  again,  and  again 
stopped  while  she  stood  there.  People  had  passed  her  by, 
;  going  out,  but  they  had  not  seen  her  in  the  shadow  of  the 
j  corner. 

There  came  a  sudden  silence.  The  leaves  of  the  trees 
stopped  their  whisperings,  the  wrind  died  away  in  the  night, 
the  voices  about  ceased  their  murmuring,  the  rain-drops 
clung  to  the  branches  ;  and  out  from  the  silence  came  the 
word  of  command  which  all  the  garrison  and  the  rigid 
woman  were  waiting  to  hear  :   "  Prepare  to  mount.    Mount." 

A  clash  of  accoutrements,  a  tramping  of  hoofs,  the  wind 
blew  fresh  once  more,  the  leaves  rustled  and  shook  down 
the  drops,  and  the  world  went  on. 


The  woman  brushed  her  hair  from  her  eyes,  gathered  up 
her  skirts,  and  walked  home  alone. 

It  was  a  beautiful  morning  after  the  storm.  Every  one 
was  on  the  porches  watching  guard-mounting  with  as  much 
interest  as  if  it  had  never  been  gone  through  before,  deeply 
engrossed  in  the  choosing  of  the  commanding  officer's 
orderly. 

A  second  lieutenant  sat  upon  the  steps  of  Captain  Rossini's 
quarters,  beside  the  captain's  fair  daughter,  who  was  smiling 
and  talking  in  her  old  lively  way.  The  second  lieutenant  re- 
flected that  she  could  not  have  been  much  in  love  with 
Taunton  after  all ;  she  seemed  in  nowise  depressed  by  his 
absence  on  an  expedition  which  was  not  quite  safe,  at  best. 
The  second  lieutenant  gathered  hopes,  for  there  was  a  lin- 
gering fondness  for  the  pretty  creature  in  his  own  heart. 

So  they  talked  and  laughed  and  watched  guard-mounting 
in  the  sunshine  of  the  cool  summer  morning.  When  it  was 
over,  and  the  adjutant,  and  officer  of  the  day,  and  ex-officer 
of  the  day  were  going  their  ways,  there  came  a  sound  of  the 
hoofs  of  a  galloping  horse,  and  a  courier  from  the  agency 
drew  up  at  the  commandant's  quarters,  while  the  people  on 
the  porches  craned  their  necks  and  strained  their  ears  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  hear  the  mud-splashed  man's  message. 

The  Rossini's  house  was  next  to  the  commanding  officer's. 
Lucia  jumped  up  and  ran  down  near  the  courier. 

"Lucia!  come  back  here  !  What  do  you  mean?"  thun- 
dered the  captain,  indulging  in  some  assorted  oaths. 

She  wheeled  about  and  faced  him.  "  I  am  going  to  see 
what  has  happened  to  my  husband,"  she  said,,  deliberately, 
and  did  not  wait  to  notice  the  look  on  his  dark  face.  The 
second  lieutenant  leaned  against  the  railing  for  support. 

The  courier's  words  were  low  ;  but  Lucia  heard  the  tidings 
of  death  as  plainly  as  if  he  had  shouted  them  aloud.  She 
flushed — and  then  turned  very  pale.  There  came  a  queer 
thud  in  her  heart  and  a  whir  in  her  head,  and  all  she  saw 
was  thousands  upon  thousands  of  black  butterflies  that  flew 
around  her.  She  laughed  and  put  up  her  hands  to  seize 
them,  bit  at  them,  struck  at  them,  shook  her  clenched  fists 
at  them,  fighting  off  the  dull  wings  that  only  herself  could 
see.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1S96. 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

Little  Breeches. 
I  don't  go  much  on  religion, 

I  never  ain't  had  no  show  ; 
But  I've  got  a  middlin*  tight  grip,  sir, 

On  the  handful  o'  things  I  know. 
1  don't  pan  out  on  the  prophets. 

And  free  will,  and  that  sort  of  thing — 
But  I  b'lieve  in  God  and  the  angels 

Ever  sence  one  night  last  spring. 

I  came  into  town  with  some  turnips. 

And  my  little  Gabe  came  along — 
No  four-year-old  in  the  country 

Could  beat  him  for  preity  and  strong  ; 
Peart  and  chipper  and  sassy, 

Always  ready  to  swear  and  fight. 
And  I'd  larnt  him  to  chaw  terbacker 

Jest  to  keep  his  milk-teeth  white. 

The  snow  came  down  like  a  blanket 

As  I  passed  by  Taggart's  store  ; 
I  went  in  for  a  jug  of  molasses. 

And  left  the  team  at  the  door. 
They  scared  at  something,  and  started, 

I  heard  one  little  squall, 
And  hell-to-split  over  the  prairie 

Went  team,  Little  Breeches,  and  all  ! 

Hell-to-split  over  the   prairie  1 

I  was  almost  froze  with  skeer  ; 
But  we  rousted  up  some  torches, 

And  sarched  for  'em  far  and  near. 
At  last  we  struck  hosses  and  wagon, 

Snowed  under  a  soft  white  mound, 
Upsot,  dead  beat — but  of  little  Gabe 

No  hide  nor  hair  was  found. 

And  here  all  hope  soured  on  me 

Of  my  fellow-critters'  aid, 
I  just  flopped  down  on  my  marrow-bones. 

Crotch-deep  in  the  snow,  and  prayed. 


By  this,  the  torches  was  played  out, 

And  me  and  Isrul  Parr 
Went  off  for  some  wood  to  a  sheepfold. 

That  he  said  was  somewhar  thar. 

We  found  it  at  last,  and  a  little  shed 

Where  they  shut  up  the  lambs  at  night. 
We  looked  and  seen  them  huddled  thar, 

So  warm  and  sleepy  and  white  ; 
And  thar  sot  Little  Breeches,  and  chirped. 

As  peart  as  ever  you  see  : 
'  I  want  a  chaw  of  terbacker, 

And  that's  what's  the  matter  of  me." 

How  did  he  git  thar  ?    Angels. 

He  could  never  have  walked  in  that  storm. 
They  jest  scooped  down  and  toted  hins 

To  whar  it  was  safe  and  warm. 
And  I  think  that  saving  a  little  child, 

And  bringing  him  to  his  own, 
Is  a  denied  sight  better  business 

Than  loafing  around  the  throne. — John  Hay. 
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The  variations  in  value  that  some  paintings  undergo  an 
notable.  A  Manet,  the  "  Bar  aux  Folies  Bergeres,"  whicl 
the  painter  sold,  ten  years  ago,  for  $1,700,  recently  brough 
$23,000  in  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  works  of  sonr 
English  painters  have  gone  off  in  value  to  a  remarkable  ex 
tent.  "  The  Deserter,"  by  Marcus  Stone,  which  cost  $2,351  *si'; 
867,  recently  brought  only  $700  ;  and  a  Landseer,  "  Th  Cjds 
Lion  and  the  Lamb,"  has  declined  in  value  in  three  year  !ijf, 
from  $4,985  to  $950.  ts,.j 

M 

Professor  John  G.  McKendrick  recently  played  a  phonr 
graphic  joke  on  the  Royal  Society  in  Edinburgh.  Into 
phonograph,  which  was  working  backward,  he  spoke  th 
mysterious  words,  "Arrubnide  fo  Eetisrevenu."  Then  h 
turned  the  instrument  in  the  proper  direction,  and  it  trans 
lated  "University  of  Edinburgh." 


May  iS,  1896. 


THE        ARG  ON  AUT. 


AN    AMERICAN    QUEEN. 

Maud  Wilder  Goodwin's  Biography  of  Dolly  Madison— Social  Life 

in  Philadelphia  and  at  the  'White  House— The 

Wife  of  the  Fourth  President. 

In  "  Dolly  Madison,"  the  second  volume  of  the  series  de- 
voted to  representative  women  of  colonial  and  revolutionary 
times,  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin  weaves  in  with  the  biography 
of  the  most  charming  woman  who  ever  presided  over  the 
White  House  an  animated  account  of  the  social  life  of  the 
epoch  in  which  she  lived.  Her  beauty  and  charm,  together 
with  the  high  position  she  occupied  for  so  many  years, 
brought  her  in  touch  with  the  notables  of  her  day,  and  her 
history  makes  a  centre  for  a  glance  at  a  period  whose  pict- 
uresqueness  is  only  now  asserting  itself.  Mrs.  Goodwin 
gives  a  very  loving  portrayal  of  Dolly  Madison  herself,  the 
gracious  personality  which  has  made  her  name  remem- 
bered standing  out  very  winningly  from  the  page.  Her 
biographer  says  : 

She  was  not  a  great  woman — not  of  that  stern  stuff  which  formed 
some  of  the  heroines  of  revolutionary  and  colonial  day  ;  she  was 
not  even  a  woman  given  to  profound  or  independent  thought,  or  to 
sifting  opinions  or  weighing  arguments.  Why  should  she,  when 
some  stronger  mind  was  always  at  hand  to  form  her  opinions  for 
her  ?  .  .  .  But  she  charmed  every  one  with  whom  she  came  in  con- 
tact, from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  her  life.  How  did  she  do  it  ? 
Assuredly  not  by  conscious  effort,  or  with  prepense  intention.  It 
was  what  she  was,  rather  than  what  she  did  or  said,  which  attracted 
all  who  came  within  the  circle  of  her  personal  magnetism.  Perhaps 
the  best  explanation  of  her  attraction  is  offered  by  the  remark  of  one 
of  her  nieces,  who  said  lately :  "  I  always  thought  better  of  myself 
when  I  had  been  with  Aunt  Dolly." 

Though  her  life  became  so  full  in  later  years  and  her  posi- 
tion as  a  leader  of  society  and  a  woman  of  the  world  so 
well  assured,  her  education,  like  that  of  most  girls  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  largely  confined  to  the  arts  of  house- 
wifery. "  Reading,  writing,  and  an  uncertain  quantity  of 
arithmetic"  were  considered  an  ample  equipment,  we  are 
told,  Mrs.  Goodwin  adding  : 

Her  autograph  letters  show  a  smooth,  flowing  hand,  almost  too 
clear  and  self-committing,  for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  our  Dolly 
might  well  have  imitated  the  indistinct  chirography  of  the  youth  who 
said  he  did  not  dare  to  write  well,  lest  folk  should  find  out  how  he 
spelled.  To  the  end  of  her  life  she  continued  to  violate  the  canons 
laid  down  by  Noah  Webster  and  Lindley  Murray.  Uncle  she  spelled 
with  a  "  k."  Her  weather  was  "  propicious."  She  corresponded  with 
her  dressmaker  about  new  "  cloaths,"  and  she  wrote  tenderly  of  a 
friend  who  was  suffering  "with  a  bile  on  her  arm." 

Let  not  the  lip  of  the  nineteenth-century  college-bred  woman  curl 
in  scorn  over  these  little  lapses,  which  must  be  set  down  to  the  charge 
of  the  age  rather  than  of  the  individual.  The  standard  of  female 
education  when  Dolly  Payne  was  a  girl  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  quite  comprehensible  and  comparatively  easy  of  attainment. 
Two  questions  only  were  to  be  answered  :  First,  what  would  make 
her  most  sought  as  a  wife  ?  Second,  what  would  make  her  the  best 
help-meet,  wife,  and  mother?  From  beginning  to  end,  her  intel- 
lectual development  was  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
pleasingness  or  usefulness  to  man. 

The  details  are  meagre  of  her  childhood  on  a  Virginia 
plantation,  her  girlhood  in  Philadelphia  in  her  father's  sober 
Quaker  household,  and  of  her  married  life  with  her  first 
husband,  John  Todd,  who  left  her  a  widow  while  she  was 
still  in  her  early  bloom.  It  is  only  after  her  marriage  with 
Madison,  the  "  Father  of  the  Constitution,"  that  her  history 
becomes  important  enough  to  have  chroniclers.  The  first 
meeting  between  the  pair  was  brought  about  by  Aaron 
Burr,  who  was  accustomed  to  boast  in  after  years  that  the 
match  was  of  his  making.  Madison's  heart  was  at  once 
taken  captive  by  "  the  beautiful  young  widow,  whose  gown 
of  mulberry  satin,  with  tulle  handkerchief  folded   over  the 

i;  bosom,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  the  pearly  whites  and 
delicate  rose  tints  of  that  complexion  which  constituted  the 
chief   beauty   of    Dolly   Todd,"    and    an    engagement    and 

I  marriage  speedily  followed. 

Philadelphia  was  then  the  capital,  and  Dolly  Madison 
found  her  natural  sphere  in  the  social  gayeties  into  whose 
tide  she  plunged.  The  society  of  the  time  is  touched  upon 
as  follows  : 

Philadelphia  society  between  1794  and  r-jyj  was  brilliant  in  every 
sense.  The  streets  were  gay  with  equipages,  of  which  the  most  im- 
posing was  the  President's  white  coach  with  scarlet  panels,  drawn  by 
white  horses,  and  attended  by  outriders  wearing  the  scarlet  and 
white  livery  of  the  Washington  family.  The  houses  were  gay  with 
dinners,  routs,  and  balls,  but  best  of  all,  the  hosts  and  guesis  were 
brilliant  in  themselves.  The  French  Revolution  had  driven  many 
titled  foreigners  of  distinction  over-seas,  and  all  who  came  to  the 
United  States  of  course  found  their  way  to  the  capital,  if  only  to 
see  the  great  Washington,  who  was  almost  as  much  a  hero  in  France 
as  in  his  native  land.  In  the  spring  of  1794,  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
Bishop  of  Autun  (Heaven  save  the  mark  !),  came  over  and  settled 
for  a  time  in  Philadelphia,  at  Oeller's  Tavern  on  Chestnut  Street. 
Shortly  after  the  Madisons'  return,  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
Liancourt  also  arrived,  and  began  at  once  taking  notes  for  his 
voluminous  book  on  American  peculiarities.  Later,  Louis  Philippe, 
followed  by  his  brothers,  the  Due  de  Montpensier  and  the  Comte  de 
Beaujolais,  appeared  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  Bourbon  prince 
lodged  humbly  enough  in  a  tiny  room  over  a  barber's  shop.  When 
he  extended  royal  hospitality  in  this  apartment,  he  was  compelled  to 
seat  half  his  guests  on  the  bed,  but,  with  the  happy  grace  of  bis 
nation,  he  remarked  that  he  had  himself  occupied  less  comfortable 
places  without  the  consolation  of  agreeable  company.  The  royal 
exile,  it  is  said,  offered  himself  to  one  of  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Bing- 
ham, but  the  parent,  wiser  than  the  father  of  Elizabeth  Paterson, 
declined  the  doubtful  honor,  replying  shrewdly:  "Should  you  ever 
Hi  (be  restored  to  your  hereditary  position,  you  will  be  too  great  a 
j  match  for  my  daughter.  Otherwise  she  is  too  great  a  match  for 
you." 

The  spring  of  1801  brought  important  changes.  Jeffer- 
son became  President,  Madison  Secretary  of  State,  and,  as 
Jefferson's  wife  had  long  been  dead  and  his  daughters  were 
married  and  living  at  a  distance,  he  invited  Dolly  Madison, 
the  wife  of  his  most  intimate  friend  and  chief  Cabinet 
officer,  to  assist  him  in  his  official  hospitalities  and  preside 
over  the  White  House  receptions  and  dinner-parties.  Wash- 
ington, now  the  capital,  was  not  yet  a  real  city,  but  "only  a 
straggling  line  of  fine  buildings  in  the  heart  of  a  wilderness," 
and  the  White  House  is  thus  described  : 

The  White  House  stood  on  the  spot  where  it  stands  to-day,  but 
uninclosed,  on  a  stretch  of  waste  and  barren  ground,  separated  from 
the  Capitol  by  a  dreary  and  almost  impassable  marsh,  while  the 
Presidential  mansion,  unfinished  as  it  was,  and  standing  among  the 
rough  masses  of  stone  and  rubbish,  looked  more  like  a  ruin  than  a 
rising  dwelling. 


The  changes  introduced  by  the  new  administration  are 
described  as  sweeping  ones  : 

Jeffersonian  simplicity  was  the  watchword  of  the  day.  The  new 
President  had  discarded  the  state  and  ceremony  which  marked  the 
public  functions  of  the  Washington  administration.  A  tradition,  dis- 
credited by  Henry  Adams,  but  dear  to  the  popular  heart,  related 
how,  in  place  of  driving  to  the  capitol  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  horses 
and  attended  by  outriders,  he  had  mounted  his  horse  and  ridden,  as 
any  private  individual  might  have  done,  to  the  spot  where  he  was  to 
take  the  oath  of  office.  The  story  is  at  least  in  keeping  with  the 
simplicity  at  which  he  aimed,  His  dress  was  as  unpretending  as  his 
equipage,  and  he  asked  no  higher  title  than  that  of  citizen. 

His  admirers  threw  up  their  hats  and  rejoiced  that  the  reign  of 
"  Anglomany  "  was  ended,  and  that  there  was  to  be  a  truly  republi- 
can rule.  His  enemies,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  the  surrender 
of  the  country  to  the  French  influence.  Voltaire  and  Thomas  Paine 
were  to  be  prophets,  and  Bonaparte  the  law-giver  of  the  new  admin- 
istration. .  .  . 

Long  after  the  United  States  had  shaken  off  the  political  yoke  of 
Great  Britain,  English  customs  and  traditions  still  swayed  the 
newly  emancipated  nation.  Washington,  with  all  his  greatness,  was 
a  transplanted  English  squire  ;  Adams  and  his  administration  re- 
flected Puritan  England,  distilled  through  Massachusetts  ;  but  Jeffer- 
son came  into  office  swayed  professedly  by  different  ideas  and  ideals. 
He  had  witnessed  the  early  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  rejoiced  in  its  success.  He  recalled  the  mutual  good  offices  ex- 
changed between  France  and  America,  and  contrasted  them  with  the 
hostile  attitude  of  England.  .  .  . 

Among  the  observers  of  the  rampant  democracy  of  the  new  repub- 
lican court,  none  was  more  bitterly  resentful  than  Anthony  Merry, 
the  British  minister.  He  wrote  home  in  deep  disgust  of  his  reception 
on  the  occasion  when  he  went  by  appointment  to  meet  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  complained  that  he  was  kept  waiting  in 
the  anteroom,  and  finally  presented,  in  a  most  undignified  manner, 
squeezed  against  the  wall  of  a  passage-way,  in  the  middle  of  which 
he  and  Madison  unexpectedly  encountered  the  President.  Merry 
himself  was  in  the  most  correct  of  embassadorial  costumes,  and,  not 
unnaturally,  was  aghast  to  see  Jefferson,  bis  tall,  shambling  form 
clad  in  garments  arranged  with  studied  negligence,  his  shoes  some- 
what down  at  the  heel  and  fastened  with  a  shoe-string  in  place  of  bow 
or  buckle,  and  his  whole  appearance  indicative  of  utter  indifference 
to  the  dignity  of  a  British  minister's  visit.  "  I  could  not  doubt," 
writes  the  irate  Merry,  "that  the  whole  scene  was  prepared  and  in- 
tended as  an  insult,  not  to  me  personally,  perhaps,  but  to  the  sov- 
ereign I  represented." 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merry  were  invited  to  the  White 
House  to  dine  with  other  foreign  ministers  and  Cabinet 
members  and  their  wives,  they  had  further  cause  for  offense  : 

Mrs.  Merry  who,  even  more  than  her  husband,  had  personal 
dignity  at  heart,  looked  forward,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  enjoying 
the  precedence  due  to  the  most  distinguished  lady  present ;  and 
great  was  her  wrath  when,  at  the  announcement  of  dinner,  Jefferson 
arose  and  offered  his  arm  to  Mrs.  Madison,  who,  observing  the  other 
lady's  discomfiture,  strove  in  vain  to  motion  him  to  take  Mrs. 
Merry.  He  declined  to  accept  the  suggestion,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  dining-room  with  the  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  while  Mrs. 
Merry  fumed  in  the  procession  behind. 

In  spite  of  the  social  eminence  Mrs.  Madison  now  en- 
joyed, she  was  quite  unspoiled.     Mrs.  Goodwin  writes  : 

She  preserved  her  old  simple  manners  and  habits  with  only  such 
changes  as  the  new  environments  required.  Her  table  continued  to 
be  set  and  served  in  the  old  bountiful  fashion.  It  was  reported  to 
her  that  the  size  and  number  of  dishes  at  her  table  had  been  ridiculed 
by  the  wife  of  a  foreign  minister  (it  is  not  difficult  to  guess  which), 
who  had  remarked  that  her  dinner  was  more  like  a  harvest-home  sup- 
per than  the  entertainment  of  a  Secretary  of  State.  Mrs.  Madison 
replied  to  the  criticism,  with  her  usual  good  nature  and  good  sense, 
that  the  profusion  of  her  table  was  the  result  of  the  prosperity  of  her 
country,  and  she  must  therefore  continue  to  prefer  Virginia  liberality 
to  European  elegance. 

A  member  of  Congress  who  shared  the  hospitalities  of  this  bounti- 
ful table  writes  most  appreciatively  of  its  merits.  "  An  excel- 
lent dinner,"  he  records,  after  one  of  the  feasts,  and  then  proceeds 
to  enumerate  the  dishes.  "  The  round  of  beef  of  which  the  soup  is 
made,"  he  says,  "  is  called  '  bouilli.'  It  had  in  the  dish  spices,  and 
something  of  the  sweet  herb  and  earlie  kind,  and  a  rich  gravy.  It  is 
very  much  boiled,  and  is  still  very  good.  We  had  a  dish  with  what 
appeared  to  be  cabbage,  much  boiled,  then  cut  in  long  strings  and 
somewhat  mashed;  in  the  middle,,  a  large  ham,  with  the  cabbage 
around.  It  looked  like  our  country  dishes  of  bacon  and  cabbage, 
with  the  cabbage  mashed  up  after  being  boiled  till  sodden  and  turned 
dark.  The  dessert  good  ;  much  as  usual,  except  two  dishes,  which 
appeared  like  apple-pie  in  the  form  of  the  half  of  a  mush-melon,  the 
flat  side  down,  top  creased  deep,  and  the  color  a  dark  brown." 

Some  further  account  of  these  old-time  White  House  din- 
ners is  given  : 

These  state  dinners,  after  whatever  fashion  conducted,  were  for- 
midable affairs,  and  a  serious  tax  on  both  the  strength  and  the 
purse  of  public  men.  The  White  House  wagon  was  got  out  early 
in  the  morning  to  go  to  Georgetown  to  market,  and  the  day's  pro- 
visions often  cost  as  much  as  fifty  dollars.  Even  the  President's  sal- 
ary was  scarcely  adequate  to  meet  the  expense  of  official  entertain- 
ing, as  Jefferson  soon  found,  to  the  delight  of  his  enemies.  .  .  . 
State  dinner-parties,  heavily  as  they  taxed  time  and  money,  weie 
powerful  political  factors,  however,  and  all  the  more  so  under  the 
tactful  sway  of  "Queen  Dolly."  The  offer  of  her  snuff-box  was 
balm  to  wounded  feelings,  and  her  hearty  laugh  raised  a  breeze 
which  blew  away  many  a  diplomatic  awkwardness.  It  was  custom- 
ary to  dine  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  the  company  fre- 
quently sat  at  table  throughout  the  whole  evening,  talking  and 
drinking  toasts. 

When,  in  1S09,  James  Madison  succeeded  his  old  friend 
Jefferson  and  became  President  in  his  turn,  there  are  social 
changes  to  record  : 

It  must  be  admitted  that,  under  Mrs.  Madison's  influence,  life  at 
the  White  House  lost  something  of  its  simplicity.  Dress  grew 
gayer,  entertainments  more  elaborate,  and  when  the  President's 
wife  took  the  air  it  was  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses — a  chariot 
built  by  Fielding,  of  Philadelphia,  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars. 

The  city  itself  in  appearance  had  not  greatly  changed 
from  its  early  unfinished  aspect,  as  the  following  paragraph 
shows  : 

The  foreigners  still  wrote  of  it  as  a  spoiled  wilderness,  resembling 
nothing  so  much  as  Hampton  Heath,  and  told  tales  of  having  started 
a  covey  of  partridges  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Capitol.  The 
pavements  of  sidewalks  still  ended  abruptly  on  the  edge  of  sloughs 
through  which  the  pedestrian  must  flounder  above  his  shoe-tops,  and 
the  Abbe  Correa's  jesting  title,  given  some  years  later,  of  "  The  City 
of  Magnificent  Distances,"  happily  set  forth  the  only  claim  to  mag- 
nificence which  the  capital  possessed. 

Yet  the  society  was  steadily  advancing  in  numbers,  importance, 
and  air  of  cosmopolitanism.  Mrs.  Madison  was  surrounded  in  these 
early  days  of  her  husband's  administration  by  a  group  of  men  and 
women  whose  fame  has  survived  for  well-nigh  a  century,  and  the 
universal  and  sincere  regard  with  which  they  regarded  her  would  in 
itself  constitute  a  strong  claim  for  her  own  distinction.  .  .  . 

James  Monroe,  the  man  who  stood  upon  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidency,  was  of  "the  Virginia  dynasty"  ;  of  tall  figure,  dressed 
in  the  old  style,  with  small-clothes,  silk  hose,  knee-buckles,  and 
pumps.  His  brow  was  somewhat  retreating  and  unimpressive,  but 
his  eye  so  clear  and  straightforward  that  it  justified  Jefferson's  re- 
mark that  Monroe  was  so  honest  that  if  you  turned  his  soul  inside 
out  there  would  not  be  a  spot  on  it.  .  .  .  The  South  furnished  its 
full  share  of  conspicuous  figures  to  Washington  society.  John 
Marshall  towered  above  all.  John  Randolph  was  there  with  his 
high-pitched    voice,    his  clean-shaven,  "young-old"   face,  and  sar- 


castic mouth.  Henry  Clay,  from  Mrs.  Madison's  own  Hanover 
County,  once  "The  Mill-boy  of  the  Slashes,"  now  high  in  the 
councils  of  state,  retained  all  his  old-time  simplicity.  His  face  was 
peculiar  and  striking,  with  sharp  eyes  twinkling  under  overhanging 
eyebrows,  with  long,  straight  hair,  and  deep  lines  drawn  about  the 
lips  and  nostrils.  Calhoun,  too,  came  in  1S11  to  take  part  in  con- 
gressional affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  most  noticeable  figures,  his 
great  head  loaded  down  with  a  weight  of  shaggy,  ragged  locks. 

Washington  Irving,  then  a  literary  man  in  quest  of  a 
diplomatic  appointment,  describes  his  impressions  of  the 
"blazing  splendor  of  Mrs.  Madison's  drawing-room"  : 

"  Here  I  was  most  graciously  received  ;  found  a  crowded  collec- 
tion of  great  and  little  men,  of  ugly  old  women  and  beautiful  young 
ones,  and  in  ten  minutes  was  hand  in  glove  with  half  the  people  in 
the  assemblage. 

"  Mrs.  Madison  is  a  fine,  portly,  buxom  dame,  who  has  a  smile 
and  a  pleasant  word  for  everybody.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Cutts  and 
Mrs.  Washington,  are  Uke  the  two  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  ;  but 
as  to  Jemmy  Madison — ah  !  poor  Jemmy  I — he  is  but  a  withered 
little  apple-John." 

This  slighting  allusion  to  the  President  is  matched  by  the 
view  given  of  him  during  the  panic  of  1814,  when  all  Wash- 
ington was  in  a  tremor  over  the  approaching  invasion  by 
British  troops.  At  this  crisis,  Madison  proved  a  very  timid 
and  hesitating  chief,  and  his  conduct  during  the  course  of 
the  battle  which  soon  came  is  thus  related  : 

Madison's  unfitness  for  even  the  nominal  position  of  commander- 
in-chief  was  painfully  apparent  throughout.  One  who  was  near  him 
reports  that  he  spent  his  time  writing  penciled  notes  to  his  wife  ;  and 
finally,  about  two  o'clock,  in  the  midst  of  the  battle,  he  turned  to  his 
secretaries,  saying  :  "  Come,  Armstrong,  come,  Monroe,  let  us  go, 
and  leave  it  to  the  commanding  general  I  " 

Much  sport  was  afterward  made  of  this  retreat  of  the  President 
and  his  Cabinet  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  later  from  Washington. 
A  New  York  paper  said  that  should  some  Walter  Scott  in  the  next 
century  arise  and  write  a  poem  on  the  Battle  of  Bladensburg,  he 
might  fittingly  conclude  with  the  lines  : 

"  'Fly,  MoDroe,  fly  !     Run,  Armstrong,  run  !' 
Were  the  last  words  of  Madison." 

There  are  glimpses  here  and  there  of  Dolly  Madison 
which  give  a  more  homely  view  of  her  than  that  of  the 
great  lady,  the  following  anecdote  being  one  of  the  kind  : 

In  many  respects,  the  manners  of  those  days  were  not  those  of 
our  time — better,  perhaps,  in  some  directions,  worse  in  others.  It  is 
told,  for  instance,  of  Mrs.  Madison  that,  meeting  Henry  Clay  at  one 
of  these  receptions,  she  offered  him  her  snuffbox,  made  of  plati- 
num and  delicately  tinted  lava  ;  and  that  when  she  herself  had 
taken  a  pinch  and  applied  it  to  her  nostrils,  she  drew  out  a  large 
bandana  handkerchief,  remarking  that  she  kept  that  for  "rough 
work,"  while  the  dainty  wisp  of  lawn  and  lace,  wherewith  she  after- 
ward dusted  the  tip  of  her  nose,  was  her  "  polisher." 

When  Madison's  two  terms  were  ended,  and  he  and  his 
wife  retired,  not  without  feelings  of  relief,  to  Montpellier, 
the  hospitality  they  exercised  continued  unbounded  and 
gave  them  little  opportunity  for  a  quiet  and  secluded  life. 
"  Yesterday  we  had  ninety  persons  to  dine  with  us  at  one 
table  fixed  on  the  lawn,"  writes  Mrs.  Madison  to  her  sister 
in  1S20,  and  there  were  few  days  that  were  not  given  up  to 
the  entertainment  of  guests.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of 
Virginia  hospitality  may  be  derived  from  this  description  : 

During  the  entire  period  of  Madison's  retirement,  until  within  a 
few  months  of  his  death,  when  iltness  compelled  seclusion,  the  gates 
of  Montpellier  were  never  closed  to  friend  or  stranger.  Visitors  of 
every  kind,  impelled  by  every  variety  of  motive,  claimed  entrance 
here,  and  had  their  claim  allowed.  Distinguished  foreigners,  such 
as  Lafayette,  Harriet  Martineau,  and  the  Count  D'Orsay,  came  to 
establish  or  renew  an  acquaintance  with  the  man  whose  fame  as 
the  "Father  of  the  Constitution"  had  traveled  over  Europe. 
Stanch  Democrats  came  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  to  pay 
their  respects  to  Jefferson's  greatest  disciple  ;  and  tourists  to  the 
Virginia  Springs,  whose  road  lay  very  near,  were  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  satisfy  their  curiosity  by  a  glimpse  of  the  ex-President  and 
his  no  less  famous  wife.  In  addition  to  these  visitors  must  be  reck- 
oned the  host  of  political  friends  and  acquaintances  making  semi- 
annually pilgrimages  to  Washington,  the  army  of  relatives  on  either 
side  of  the  family,  and  finally  the  neighbors  who,  in  summer 
weather,  drove  over  from  their  adjacent  plantations  to  spend  the 
day,  arriving  in  the  middle  of  the  morning  in  order  to  give  time  for 
additional  preparations  for  the  midday  dinner,"  and  remaining  till  the 
coolness  of  the  afternoon  rendered  the  return  drive  pleasant.  .  .  . 

The  mansion  of  Montpellier  was  admirably  adapted  to  the  hospi- 
talities which  it  so  bountifully  offered.     The  rooms  were  large,  with 
a  certain  air  of  nobleness,  the  furniture  neither  sparse  nor  huddled. 
;  Nothing  seemed  done  for  show,  but  everything  for  comfort.     *'  You 
j  soon  grew  at  your  ease,"  says  a  visitor  within  its  walls,  "  if  at  arriv- 
i  ing  you  had  been  otherwise,  for  here  was  in  its  perfection  that  hap- 
piest part  and  surest  test  of  good-breeding — the  power  of  at  once 
putting  every  one  at  ease." 

Jefferson,  on  his  neighboring  estate  of  Monticello,  was 
j  "  literally  eaten  out  of  house  and  home  by  his  guests,"  and 
'  his  steward,  Captain  Bacon,  makes  plaint  concerning  this 
j  wholesale  hospitality  : 

"  They  were  there  all  times  of  the  year  ;  but  about  the  middle  of 

June,  the  travel  would  commence  from  the  lower  part  of  the  State  to 

i  the  springs,  and  then  there  was  a  perfect  throng  of  visitors.     They 

I  traveled  in  their  own  carriages,  and  came  in  gangs,  the  whole  family 

i  with  carriage  and  riding-horses  and  servants,  sometimes  three  or 

four  such  gangs  at  a  time.     We  had  thirty-six  stalls  for  horses,  and 

only  used  about  ten  of  them  for  the  stock  we  kept  there.     Very  often 

all  of  the  rest  were  full,  and  I  had  to  send  horses  off  to  another  place. 

I  have  often  sent  a  wagon-load  of  hay  up  to  the  stable,  and  the  next 

morning  there  would  not  be  enough  left  to  make  a  bird's  nest.     I 

have  killed  a  fine  beef  and  it  would  be  all  eaten  in  a  day  or  two." 

When,  after  her  husband's  death,  Mrs.  Madison  once  more 
in  her  old  age  made  her  home  in  Washington,  she  found 
many  changes.  An  innovation  which  had  made  headway 
since  her  day  was  the  handshaking  to  which  the  nation's 
chief  was  obliged  to  submit,  and  the  utterances  of  President 
Polk  concerning  this  custom  are  worth  quoting  ; 

"  If  a  man,"  he  said,  "surrender  his  arm  to  be  shaken  by  one 
horizontally,  by  another  perpendicularly,  and  by  another  with  a 
strong  grip,  he  can  not  fail  to  suffer  severely  from  it  ;  but  if  he 
will  shake  and  not  be  shaken,  grip  and  not  be  gripped,  taking  care 
always  to  squeeze  the  hand  of  his  adversary  as  hard  as  the  ad- 
versary squeezes  his,  he  will  suffer  no  inconvenience  from  it.  Now," 
he  added,  "  I  can  generally  anticipate  a  strong  grip  from  a  strong 
man,  and  I  then  take  advantage  of  him  by  being  quicker  than  he 
and  seizing  him  by  the  top  of  bis  fingers." 

In  these  days  the  former  queen  of  Washington  society 
was  known  as  the  "venerable  Mrs.  Madison";  but  even 
now  she  still  held  sway  as  a  sort  of  queen-dowager,  and  as 
late  as  1849,  six  months  before  her  death,  we  see  her  at  an 
official  reception  on  the  arm  of  President  Polk.  Thus  ends 
the  record  of  her  social  life,  a  long  one,  indeed  : 

She  entered  Washington  official  society  on  the  arm  of  Jefferson, 
and  left  it  on  the  arm  of  Polk,  her  life,  meanwhile,  public  and  semi- 
public,  having  spanned  nearly  half  a  century  and  covered  the  admin- 
istrations of  nine  Presidents. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
$1.25. 
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It  has  just  occurred  to  San  Francisco  that  it  might  be  well 
for  her   to   get  up   a  "carnival,"  as   many 
Suukwiii"'  smaller  cities  of  the  State  have  done.     For 

San  Francisco.  a  number  of  years  the  cities  of  Southern 
California  have  been  giving  successful  "fiestas,"  "floral 
fetes,"  and  "carnivals"  The  Santa  Barbara  flower  festival 
has  become  an  established  institution.  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles  followed  Santa  Barbara,  and  now  the  carnival  fever 
has  broken  out  in  central  California.  Healdsburg  and  San 
Jose  were  the  two  latest  to  enter  the  carnival  ring.  San  Jose' 
was  more  fortunate  in  point  of  weather  than  any  of  the 
southern  cities,  for  the  Santa  Barbara  carnival  was  ruined 
by  a  stinging  wind  and  sand-storm,  while  the  decorations  of 
the  Los  Angeles  fiesta  were  ruined  by  a  heavy  fall  of  rain. 
But  the  carnival  3t  San  Jose,  which  began  Wednesday  of 
last  week  and  lasted  until  Saturday,  was  held  under  a  brill- 
iant sky  unflecked  by  rain-clouds,  and  there  was  not  more 
than  wind  enough  to  flaunt  the  banners  which  festooned  the 
streets.  Jupiter  Pluvius  was  merciful — rain  did  not  fall  until 
Sunday  night,  the  day  after  the  carnival  had  ended. 

San  Jose  deserves  great  credit  for  her  carnival,  for  it  was 
a  success  from  first  to  last.  She  is  aptly  named  the  "  Gar- 
den City,"  and  her  name  was  well  borne  out  by  the  vast 
quantities  of  flowers  with  which  the  floats,  traps,  and  vari- 
ous vehicles  in  the  processions  were  decorated,  and  in  the 
great  banks  of  flowers  which  acted  as  a  background  to  the 
proscenium  at  the  pavilion.  The  streets  of  San  Jose'  were 
filled  during  carnival  time  with  crowds  of  pleasure-seekers, 
and  it  was  a  marvel  to  visitors  from  San  Francisco  where 
the  large  crowds  came  from  in  such  a  small  city.  "  Stan- 
ford Day " — when  the  students  from  Palo  Alto  made  up  a 
fine  programme  of  athletic  sports — was  a  great  success, 
closing  with  a  concert  by  the  Stanford  University  Glee 
Club.  The  week  wound  up  on  Saturday  night  with  a  fan- 
tastic parade  through  the  streets,  including  an  elaborate 
procession  by  the  Chinese,  in  which  the  great  fifty-foot 
dragon,  which  figures  in  one  of  their  religious  festivals,  was 
drawn  through  the  streets  of  San  Jose,  preceded  by  banners, 
mystic,  ancient,  golden,  borne  by  scores  of  solemn  Chinese, 
and  escorted  by  musicians  beating  curious  drums  and  play- 
ing upon  cymbals  of  brass  and  Chinese  flageolets.  This 
bizarre,  semi-barbaric,  oriental  procession  was  new  to 
most  people,  and  made  a  most  unique  feature  of  the  carni- 
val. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  this  and  other  carnivals  in 
California  that  it  has  caused  a  similar  proposition  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  San  Francisco.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one, 
but  if  any  such  affair  take  place  in  San  Francisco,  it  should 
not  be  held  during  the  summer  months.  If  there  are  any 
disagreeable  months  in  San  Francisco,  they  are  June,  July, 
and  August.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  delightful 
weather  here  is,  as  a  rule,  in  the  early  autumn.  If  those 
contemplating  a  carnival  in  San  Francisco  would  have  it 
set  for  September,  including  the  anniversary  of  the  admis- 
sion of  California — the  ninth  of  September — they  would 
have  a  legal  holiday  for  one  of  their  days,  good  weather, 
large  crowds,  and  probably  the  aid  of  the  Native  Sons. 
San  Francisco  in  the  early  autumn  has  brilliant  sunshine, 
no  fogs,  and  the  diurnal  trade-winds  are  becoming  fitful, 
leaving  us,  and  getting  ready  to  blow  in  the  other  half  of 
the  hemisphere,  under  the  Southern  Cross.  Golden  Gate 
Park,  the  Presidio,  the  ocean  beach,  and  other  natural 
attractions  are  then  seen  at  their  best.  The  weather  at 
that  autumnal  time  would  be  propitious  for  water  festivities 
and  displays  of  fireworks  upon  the  bay — things  which  are 
almost  impossible  in  June  or  July,  owing  to  the  damp 
weather  and  the  fog.  There  are  many  other  attractions 
which  might  be  devised  which  will  be  suggested  as  the 
matter  is  discussed.  If  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  Healdsburg,  and  San  Jose"  can  get  up  such  ex- 
cellent carnivals,  San  Francisco  with  her  large  population 
and  unequaled  transportation  facilities,  many  places  of 
amusement,  theatrical  and  other,  ought  to  be  able  far  to 
surpass  them. 

It  is  said  on  good  authority  that  Los  Angeles  spent  $30,- 
000  on  her  fiesta  and  took  in  $300,000.  When  San  Diego 
started  its  Cabrillo  celebration  some  few  years  ago,  the  citi- 
zens raised  $3,000  by  subscription  and  estimated  that  they 
took  in  $100,000.  If  a  carnival  were  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  city,  fifty 
thousand  visitors  might  be  expected.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  they  would  spend — estimating  their  disbursements 
at  the  low  rate  of  from  $10  to  $15  per  visitor — nearly  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars.  We  hope  that  the  move- 
ment for  a  carnival  will  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue,  but 
we  urge  most  strongly  that  it  be  held  in  the  autumn  instead 
of  in  the  summer. 


localities,  the  roads  are  hub-deep  with  dust  in  summer,  and 
are  mere  morasses  in  winter. 

Supervisor  C.  L.  Taylor,  of  San  Francisco,  read  a  paper 
to  the  convention  on  the  county  roads  of  San  Francisco.  It 
may  cause  some  surprise  to  San  Franciscans  to  learn  that 
work  is  being  done  by  prisoners  upon  the  roads  of  this 
county,  but  such  is  the  case.  The  prisoners  employed  are 
those  in  the  old  House  of  Correction,  now  a  branch  county 
jail,  but  they  are  at  work  on  county  roads  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  which  do  not  fall  under  the  eye  of  the 
bulk  of  the  tax  payers.  There  is  no  work  done  upon  the 
streets  proper,  only  upon  the  county  roads.  Supervisor 
Taylor  said  that  prison  labor  was  employed  on  these  county 
roads  at  a  great  saving  to  tax  payers  and  a  benefit,  morally 
and  physically,  to  the  prisoners. 

Mr.  Manson,  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Highways,  said  that 
the  Stale  had  recently  acquired  property  on  one  of  the 
forks  of  the  American  River,  and  that  a  bridge  across  this 
stream  is  much  needed.  He  said  that  a  bridge  of  steel  or 
iron  would  cost  a  large  sum  ;  but  that  there  was  a  quarry 
near  by  belonging  to  the  State,  and  a  magnificent  stone 
bridge,  spanning  the  American  River,  could  be  constructed 
entirely  by  prison  labor.  Such  a  bridge  would  stand  for 
centuries.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  river  is  there, 
that  the  quarry  is  there,  and  that  the  convicts  are  there,  we 
agree  entirely  with  Mr.  Manson  in  thinking  that  it  is  inex- 
pedient to  construct  it  of  iron  or  steel. 

But  there  will  be  bitter  opposition  by  the  labor  unions  to 
the  construction  of  this  bridge.  Although  the  bridge  can 
not  be  built  in  any  other  way,  although  there  is  no  money 
for  constructing  it  of  steel  or  iron,  although  it  can  be  built 
only  of  rock  dug  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  Sierras,  although 
it  can  be  constructed  only  by  prison  labor  or  not  at  all,  still 
its  construction  will  be  opposed  by  the  labor  unions.  These 
purblind  associations,  rather  than  see  the  bridge  constructed 
by  prison  labor,  would  prefer  not  to  have  a  bridge  there 
at  all. 

None  the  less,  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  setting  convicts 
to  work  in  California  is  growing  from  day  to  day.  In  the 
last  legislature  there  were  bills  passed  providing  for  crush- 
ing rock  at  Folsom  prison,  and  for  its  sale  to  the  counties 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  roads.  Most  of  the  super- 
visors at  this  convention  were  in  favor  of  putting  tramps  to 
work  at  rock-breaking,  road-building,  etc.,  and  almost  all  of 
them,  with  the  exception  of  S.  F.  Ayer,  of  Santa  Clara 
County,  were  in  favor  of  prison  labor  upon  the  roads. 
Mr.  Ayer  says  that  in  his  opinion  prison  labor  is  not 
desirable,  as  it  comes  in  conflict  with  free  labor.  But 
he  must  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  all  the  community 
can  do  to  maintain  the  roads  already  constructed.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  heavy  tax  imposed  upon  the 
industrious  citizens  of  the  State  for  repairing  and  maintain- 
ing roads.  If  the  farmers  and  those  who  use  the  roads 
could  be  made  to  see  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
have  the  work  done  by  the  idle  convicts,  who  are  now  snor- 
ing away  their  lives  in  prisons,  rather  than  by  the  hard- 
worked  farmers,  many  of  whom  are  forced  to  work  out  their 
own  road  tax  through  lack  of  money  to  pay  it,  there  would 
be  hope  for  better  roads  in  California  and  more  of  them. 

But,  none  the  less,  the  State  Convention  of  Supervisors 
shows  that  public  opinion  is  changing.  Perhaps  in  another 
year  we  may  see  the  convicts  of  California  breaking  stone, 
constructing  highways,  and  mending  roads  instead  of  spend- 
ing their  lazy  lives  in  their  cells  sleeping,  smoking  opium, 
and  worse. 


ANOTHER    FRENCH    DUEL. 


The  trial  trip  of  the  Oregon  is  another  triumph  for  California 
ship-builders.  She  made  an  average  of 
16.79  knots,   the  record   of  the   world   for 


During  the  past  week  there  has  been  held  at  San  Jose'  a 
c  r  State  convention  of  the  county  boards  of 

SET    THE    CONVICTS  .  .  .     J. 

to  Making  supervisors.     It  is  very  gratifying  to  us  to 

Roads.  observe  that  most  of  the  time  of  the  con- 

vention was  taken  up  in  discussing  the  construction  of 
county  roads  by  prison  labor.  The  Argonaut  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  keeping  convicts  at  work.  We  believe 
that  placing  criminals  in  a  prison  where  they  have  nothing 
to  do,  and  keeping  them  in  idleness  at  the  expense  of  the 
tax-payers,  is  not  only  a  wrong  to  the  tax-payers,  but  a 
wrong  to  the  convicts  as  well.  They  are  infinitely  better  off, 
physically  and  mentally,  if  they  are  kept  employed  in  the 
open  air.  Further  than  that,  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  roads  in  a  country  so  sparsely  settled  as  Cali- 
fornia can  not  be  adequately  accomplished  with  the  money 
raised  by  taxes  Constructing  and  maintaining  good  roads, 
if  not  done  by  convict  labor,  will  not  be  done  at  all.  Every 
one  who  has  traveled  over  the  State  knows  that  its  roads 
are  of  the  most  primitive  description,  with  the  exception  of 
chose  in  one  or  two  counties.  San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara 
Counties  have  good  roads,  and  there  are  some  good  roads 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.     But   outside  of  a  few 


Trial  Trip 

OF  THE 

"Oregon."  ships  of  that    class.     Wonderful   time   was 

recorded  during  some  portions  of  the  sixty-mile  course, 
the  ship  at  one  time  running  as  fast  as  17.34  knots. 
The  record  of  the  sister  battle  -  ships  of  the  Oregon 
was  badly  distanced.  The  Indiana's  maximum  was  16.34, 
the  Massachusetts' s  maximum  17.03,  and  the  Oregon's  maxi- 
mum 17.34.  The  builders  will  get  a  bonus  of  $175,000 
for  the  speed  attained.  This  shows,  what  no  one  has  ap- 
parently doubted  except  the  Examiner,  that  as  good  work  can 
be  done  on  the  Pacific  Coast  as  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
At  the  grand  naval  review  at  Kiel,  an  American  ship  from 
the  Union  Iron  Works  was  the  crack  ship  of  the  American 
squadron  and  one  of  the  crack  ships  of  the  entire  fleet. 
The  victory  of  the  Oregon  is  a  victory  not  only  for  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  but  for  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well. 
That  ship-building  plant  is  one  of  the  great  institutions 
of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Although  it  has  had  to  struggle 
against  all  sorts  of  adverse  conditions — high  price  for  labor, 
high  price  for  coal,  and  long-continued  and  bitterly  con- 
tested labor  strikes — it  has  succeeded,  none  the  less,  in 
doing  some  of  the  finest  work  in  the  world.  Great  praise 
is  due  to  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Henry  T.  Scott,  the  men 
who  manage  this  vast  enterprise. 


A  New  York  bicyclist  who  toured  in  Europe  last  summer 
says  :  "Three  dollars  a  day  should  be  sufficient  to  cover  all 
contingencies.  At  one  of  the  principal  hotels  in  Rouen  I 
paid  only  $2.20  a  day,  viz.  :  breakfast,  30  cents  ;  lunch,  or 
whatever  name  should  apply  to  their  mid-day  meal,  50 
cents  ;  dinner,  70  cents  ;  room,  60  cents  ;  service,  10  cents. 
The  80  cents  required  to  reach  the  $3.00  standard  would 
more  than  suffice  to  purchase  a  better  grade  of  wine  than 
is  served  gratis  at  the  dinner,  and  such  small  fees  as  are 
customary.  Charges  in  towns  and  villages  were  materially 
less.  A  record-breaker  in  point  of  cheapness  was  a  charge 
for  two  persons  of  $2.20  for  dinner,  lodgings  (two  rooms), 
breakfast,  and  transportation  to  the  railroad  station — about 
two  and  one-half  miles — in  a  public  'bus,  our  two  wheels 
being  conveyed  in  a  baggage-wagon." 


By  a  new  law  in  Paris,  each  owner  of  a  bicycle  is  re- 
quired to  have  his  name  and  address  soldered  on  his  wheel. 
Fifty  bicycles  were  impounded  in  one  day  recently  for  viola- 
tion of  this  rule. 


A  Prince  Challenges  a  Playwright  for  Putting  him  in  a  Way— The 

Bloodless  Duel  between  Abel  Hermant  and 

the  Prince  de  Sagan. 

There  has  long  been  in  Paris  a  tendency  toward  what  are 
called  romans  d  clef.  Probably  the  most  famous  instance 
of  that  kind  is  the  one  in  which  Alphonse  Daudet  pilloried 
his  benefactor,  the  Duke  de  Morny,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Duke  de  Mora."  Inasmuch  as  De  Morny  had  taken  Daudet 
out  of  the  gutter,  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  gross  . 
ingratitude — a  case  of  biting  the  hand  that  fed  you.  But  to 
Daudet  all  was  fish  that  came  to  his  net.  He  made  Gam- 
betta  the  hero  of  his  novel,  "Numa  Roumestan,"  and  a 
most  ignoble  hero  he  made  him.  So  with  Sardou  when  he 
produced  his  play  "  Rabagas  " — every  one  recognized  Gam- 
betta  in  the  title-role.  When  Alexandre  Dumas  wrote  "  Le  ■ 
Pere  Prodigue,"  he  had  his  own  father  in  mind.  In  Daudel's 
novel,  "  The  Nabob,"  the  title-role  is  sketched  after  a  parvenu 
named  Bravais.  Dr.  Jenkins  is  a  gross  caricature  of  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Oliffe,  physician  to  Napoleon  the  Third  and 
father  of  Lady  Lascelles,  wife  of  the  British  embassador  at 
Berlin. 

Paris  is  always  interested  in  the  appearance  of  a  new 
roman  a  clef.  Not  only  the  romance  writers,  but  the  play- 
wrights have  taken  to  that  sort  of  thing.  There  has  lately 
been  produced  at  the  Renaissance  Theatre  a  play  called 
"La  Meute,"  or  "The  Pack,"  by  M.  Abel  Hermant.  M. 
Hermant  has  already  had  some  trouble  over  his  publica- 
tions, notably  a  book  describing  military  life  in  barracks 
which  he  published  in  1887.  A  cavalry  colonel  at  Rouen 
had  the  book  burned  on  a  dung-heap  before  his  regiment  ; 
a  Lieutenant  Pousset,  of  the  Nineteenth  Chasseurs,  sent 
his  seconds  to  Hermant.  A  duel  resulted,  Pousset  being 
wounded  in  the  fore-arm  and  Hermant  in  the  hand. 

The  play  by  Hermant  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  house  of  M.  Rennequin.  The  Vicomte 
de  Lanspessade  is  visiting  there.  He  violates  the  hospitality 
of  his  host,  robs  him  of  his  money,  and  robs  him  of  his 
honor  as  well,  as  he  debauches  his  sister.  Lanspessade 
seduces  her  as  a  mere  child,  and  when  he  finds  it  advisable 
to  marry  an  American  girl  with  a  fortune,  she  becomes  ex- 
tremely angry,  and  warns  her  brother  of  Lanspessade's 
shortcomings,  some  of  them  pecuniary  ones.  As  a  result, 
Lanspessade  goes  to  prison.  In  the  play,  there  is  a  Marquis 
de  Bonnancourt,  who  is  represented  as  being  a  shady  noble- 
man in  need  of  money  and  using  his  club  fiiends  to  embark 
in  various  industrial  schemes. 

The  character  is  an  odious  one,  and  yet  there  were  many 
touches  in  it  which  made  the  audience  at  once  recognize  the 
Prince  de  Sagan  as  the  original  of  the  Marquis  de  Bonnan- 
court. Among  other  things  in  the  play,  the  Marquis  de 
Bonnancourt  appears  at  his  son's  house  with  his  wife,  from 
whom  he  is  separated,  but  they  do  not  hesitate  to  resume 
the  appearance  of  living  together  whenever  circumstances 
demand  it.  The  Prince  and  Princess  de  Sagan,  although 
separated  for  years,  live  together  at  times.  The  prince  is 
sixty-four,  the  son  of  the  first  marriage  of  the  Due  de  Tal- 
leyrand-Perigord,  Prince  of  Valencay  and  of  Sagan ;  his 
mother  was  the  last  descendant  of  the  historic  House  of 
Montmorency.  The  present  prince  married  Jeanne  Mar- 
guerite, daughter  of  Baron  Selliere.  The  baron  was  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  but  not  of  good  family  or  good  stand- 
ing. The  marriage  was  unhappy,  and  finally  the  Princess 
de  Sagan  separated  from  her  husband,  settling  on  him  a 
large  life  pension,  for  he  has  no  personal  fortune. 

The  prince  is  president  of  the  Rue  Royale  Club,  one  of 
the  swell  clubs  of  Paris,  and  lives  there  in  magnificent 
style.  He  is  a  handsome  old  man,  with  snow-white  eye- 
brows and  mustache  and  snow-white  curly  hair.  He  dresses 
most  elegantly,  and  is  a  regular  attendant  at  premieres.  In 
fact,  he  was  present  at  the  first  night  of  M.  Abel  Hermant's 
play,  "The  Pack."  There  are  otherlife-studies  in  the  play 
beside  the  Prince  de  Sagan.  Claude  Rennequin,  the  rich 
gudgeon  surrounded  by  noble  sharpers,  is  intended  for  Max 
Lebaudy,  and  when  Rennequin  sends  Lanspessade  to  jail, 
that  simply  means  the  misfortune  of  the  Comte  de  Talley- 
rand-Perigord,  son  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  de  Sagan, 
who  was  denounced  to  the  police  by  Lebaudy  for  negoti- 
ating notes  with  Lebaudy's  forged  signature.  In  the  play 
there  figures  a  manicure  who  arranges  the  marriage  of  an 
American  girl.  This  represents  a  famous  dressmaker  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  who  arranged  the  marriage  of  the  daughter 
of  a  New  York  millionaire  with  the  young  scion  of-  an  old 
French  family. 

It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  Prince  de  Sagan  considered 
that  he  had  been  insulted  by  Hermant,  and  sent  his  seconds, 
General  Friant  and  Comte  Albert  de  Dion.  The  latter  is 
the  divorced  husband  of  Mile.  Marsy,  who  was  the  mistress 
of  Max  Lebaudy  and  tried  to  save  him  from  the  human 
wolves  about  him.  The  duelists  met  last  Monday  at  the 
St.  Ouen  race-track.  At  ten  o'clock  Monday  morning, 
when  the  Prince  de  Sagan  came  out  of  the  Rue  Royale 
Club,  a  long  line  of  hackney  cabs  stood  behind  his  carriage. 
They  were  occupied  by  reporters.  When  he  set  out  for 
the  race-track,  the  procession  of  reporters  followed  him, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  badauds  along  the 
street.  When  they  reached  the  race-track,  after  a  little 
parley  all  the  reporters  were  admitted  save  one.  This 
individual  had  attempted  to  climb  over  the  fence  without 
permission,  and  was  ignominiously  ejected.  Dueling  pistols 
were  used,  and  the  distance  was  twenty  metres,  or  about 
twenty  yards.  The  principals  had  their  hats  drawn  ovei 
their  eyes  and  their  coat-collars  turned  up,  in  order  to  covei 
their  white  collars  and  shirt-fronts.  They  were  photographed 
thus,  and  then  the  pistols  were  handed  to  the  combatants 
They  fired  almost  together,  but  neither  was  hit.  The  prin 
cipals  withdrew  without  shaking  hands.  Larger  crowds  thai 
ever  now  go  to  Hermant's  play,  and  the  prince  is  a  hero  ir 
the  boudoirs  of  ces  dames.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  April  17,  1896. 
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SPRING-TIDE    IN    GOTHAM. 

The  Coaching  Parade— The  "  Bicycle  Tea  "  at  Claremont— Amuse- 
ments of  the  New  York  Four  Hundred  with  the 
Advent  of  Spring,  Gentle  Spring. 

Although  the  warm  weather  of  a  few  weeks  ago  has  been 
followed  by  a  cold  wave,  still  the  almanac  warns  us  that 
spring  has  come,  and  with  it  come  coaching  parades  and 
"bicycle  teas."  The  "  bicycle  teas  "  are  new.  The  coaching 
parades  are  old.  The  parade  of  the  New  York  Coaching 
Club  of  yesterday  was  the  twentieth  annual  meet. 

Colonel  Jay  has  been  tooling  coaches  for  thirty  years,  and 
he  led  the  procession  yesterday,  just  as  he  did  twenty  years 
ago.  But  much  to  the  disgust  and  dismay  of  the  amateur 
whips,  a  number  of  gray-coated  policemen  on  horseback 
accompanied  the  parade.  It  was  entirely  unexpected,  and 
the  coachmen  did  not  seem  to  know  whether  to  be  pleased 
or  not.  It  was  a  slight  reflection  on  their  ability  as  whips, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  occurred  more  than  once  in  the 
coaching  parades  that  the  amateur  whips  needed  assistance. 
However  it  may  have  seemed  to  the  members  of  the  coach- 
ing club,  it  was  evident  that  the  park  commissioners  were 
determined  to  have  no  accidents,  and  hence  the  appearance 
of  the  mounted  police. 

Some  years  ago,  the  Coaching  Club  parade  used  to  start 
at  the  Brunswick.  It  is  a  sign  of  the  upward  drift  of  New 
York  that  it  should  have  started  this  year  from  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Sixtieth  Street,  some  thirty-five  blocks  further 
uptown.  The  meet  was  at  the  Metropolitan  Club  corner, 
the  coaches  drawing  up  at  Fifth  Avenue  facing  Sixtieth 
Street.  The  whips  and  their  coach-loads  all  met  at  luncheon 
in  the  Metropolitan  Club  at  two  o'clock.  Most  of  them 
came  to  the  meet  in  cabs,  and  while  they  were  at  luncheon 
the  drags  took  their  places  in  line.  At  ten  minutes  after 
three,  Colonel  Jay  gathered  up  his  reins  and  started  the 
parade.  There  were  eight  coaches  in  line.  The  first  was 
that  of  Colonel  William  Jay,  and  on  his  coach  were  Mrs. 
William  Jay,  Mrs.  Richard  Henderson,  Miss  Eleanor 
Robinson,  Charles  A.  Munn,  and  Goold  Hoyt.  The  next 
was  Charles  F.  Havemeyer's  coach,  and  his  passengers 
were  Theodore  A.  Havemeyer,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Havemeyer, 
Miss  Katheriue  Duer,  Richard  Peters,  and  the  Charge 
d?  Affaires  of  the  Austrian  Legation.  The  third  was 
that  of  Ogden  Mills,  whose  guests  were  Mrs.  Bay- 
lies, Miss  Anna  Sands,  Miss  Blight,  Hamilton  Astor 
Cary,  and  Romaine  Baldwin.  The  next  coach  was  that 
of  Frank  K.  Sturgis,  and  seated  on  his  coach  were 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Sturgis,  Miss  Davis,  Miss  Nelson,  Philip  Lydis, 
and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen.  Following  this  came  the 
coach  of  Prescott  Lawrence,  with  Mrs.  Prescott  Lawrence, 
Miss  Garrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Fearing,  and  Woodbury 
Kane.  The  next  coach  was  that  of  Colonel  Edward  de  V. 
Morrell,  whose  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  McKean, 
Miss  Sturgis,  Miss  Struthers,  and  Edward  Scott.  Follow- 
ing came  Nelson  Brown's  coach,  upon  which  were  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Widener,  William  Struthers,  Charles  E. 
Etting,  and  W.  Lyman  Biddle.  The  last  in  the  line  was  the 
coach  of  Reginald  W.  Rives,  his  coach-load  including  Mrs. 
R.  W.  Rives,  Miss  Mabel  Drake,  Barclay  Rives,  and  H.  F. 
Eldridge.  Probably  the  two  best  whips  were  Colonel  Jay 
at  the  head  and  Reginald  W.  Rives  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
Reginald  Rives  is  known  throughout  the  United  States  as  a 
whip  of  renown,  and  has  been  called  upon  to  officiate  as 
judge  at  many  horse  shows,  yet  he,  too,  was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  indignity  of  a  mounted  policeman  riding  at  his 
leaders'  heads.  The  number  of  coaches — eight — is  not  a 
very  large  one,  considering  the  wealth  and  population  of 
New  York  city.  Even  of  these  eight,  two  were  not  New 
York  coaches — Mr.  Edward  Morrell  and  Mr.  Nelson  Brown 
both  hail  from  Philadelphia.  They  were  "sporty  "  enough 
to  bring  their  horses  over  to  New  York  to  take  part  in  the 
parade. 

The  day  was  not  a  pleasant  one.  There  was  a  cold  east 
wind  blowing,  and  the  sky  was  overcast.  None  the  less, 
the  ladies  all  wore  handsome  spring  costumes,  and  some  of 
the  men  had  no  top-coats.  They  must  have  regretted  their 
lack  of  protection  against  the  east  wind  before  they  got 
back.  The  route  taken  was  through  the  park  to  West 
Seventy-Second  Street,  to  the  Riverside  Drive,  to  *Grant's 
Tomb,  and  back  again,  after  the  usual  custom  of  passing 
and  saluting  Colonel  Jay,  the  president  of  the  club.  All  the 
whips  wore  the  uniform  of  the  Coaching  Club — bottle-green 
coats  with  gold  buttons,  and  canary  and  black  striped  waist- 
coats, tall  hats,  and  gray  trousers.  T.  A.  Havemeyer,  who 
was  seated  on  his  son's  coach,  also  wore  the  uniform.  All 
the  other  men  wore  orthodox  afternoon  attire  —  black 
frock-coats  and  silk  hats.  The  women  wore  dresses  of  light 
colors  and  flower-garden  hats.  Mrs.  Jay  wore  a  black  and 
gold  foulard,  and  Mrs.  Rives  was  in  dark  green.  But  all 
the  other  women  wore  the  brightest  of  spring  dresses. 
Mrs.  Jay  had  a  handsome  costume  of  jardiniere  silk,  with 
a  large  black  hat  and  ostrich  plumes.  Mrs.  Robert  Hen- 
derson was  in  white  silk,  brocaded  with  red  roses  and 
trimmed  with  bands  of  black  velvet,  and  a  flower  hat.  Miss 
Eleanor  Robinson  wore  violet  silk  and  a  large  hat  trimmed 
with  violets.  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Havemeyer  wore  pearl-gray 
peau  de  soie,  with  a  small  white  toque.  Mrs.  E.  L.  Baylies 
wore  a  handsome  gown  of  pigeon's-breast  silk,  made  with  a 
sash  of  pale-green  velvet  and  stock  of  the  same  shade,  and 
a  picture  hat  of  yellow  straw  trimmed  with  pink  roses. 
Mrs.  F.  K.  Sturgis  wore  a  gown  of  steel-blue  silk  dotted 
with  black  tufts,  and  a  small  toque  to  correspond.  Mrs. 
Prescott  Lawrence  appeared  in  Prussian  blue  frieze,  with 
black  hat,  and  yellow  flowers  at  the  corsage.  Miss  Kitty 
Garrison  was  in  blue  and  white  foulard,  with  black  picture 
hat.  When  the  party  assembled  at  the  Metropolitan  Club, 
an  elaborate  breakfast  was  served,  and  the  festivities  of  the 
day  concluded  with  a  dinner  at  the  Waldorf  Hotel,  served 
in  the  ball-room  at  an  oval  table,  in  the  centre  of  which,  on 
a  mound  of  wild  azaleas,  rested  a  floral  coach. 

A  feature  of  the  coaching  parade  was  its  passage  through 


the  grounds  at  Claremont,  where  a  "bicycle  tea"  was  being 
held.  The  affair  was  an  informal  one,  although  there  was 
not  much  bicycling  about  it.  There  were  more  ladies  in 
landaus  and  victorias  than  there  were  riders  of  the  wheel. 
The  tea  was  a  charity  one,  given  for  the  benefit  of  a  colony 
of  unruly  boys  up  among  the  Berkshire  Hills.  The  tea  was 
gotten  up  by  a  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  George  Bird, 
Mrs.  Edgar  Newbold,  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Charles  E.  Perlew,  and  Mrs.  Trenor  L  Park.  Tickets 
were  placed  at  two  dollars,  and  the  refreshments  were  sold 
at  pretty  high  prices.  The  net  receipts  went  to  the  boys' 
reformatory  at  Burnham  Farm,  Massachusetts. 

About  the  only  bicycling  feature  about  this  "bicycle  tea" 
was  the  fact  that  the  handsome  young  men  acting  as  ushers 
wore  handsome  bicycle  suits.  The  young  women  who  pre- 
sided over  the  booths  did  not  appear  in  bicycle  costumes, 
but  they  wore  their  spring  gowns  and  looked,  perhaps, 
better  than  if  they  had.  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman,  Jr.,  and 
Mrs.  Herbert  Harriman  sold  flowers.  Mrs.  Trenor  L. 
Park  brewed  tea  and  Miss  Lulu  Webb  and  Miss  Melza 
Wood  served  it.  Miss  Polly  Brewster,  Mrs.  Frank  Edey, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Gurnee  sold  candy.  At  a  little  before 
four  o'clock  the  coaching  parade  arrived,  with  Colonel  Jay 
at  the  head  of  it.  Much  to  the  disappointment  of  the 
"  bicycle  tea,"  the  coaches  did  not  stop,  but  drove  slowly 
through  the  grounds  and  away.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  "bicycle  tea"  was  a  success,  although  it  would 
have  been  more  successful  had  the  weather  been  finer. 
The  cold  day  and  the  overcast  sky,  with  the  suggestion  of 
rain,  and  the  raw,  damp  atmosphere,  had  a  tendency  to  de- 
tract from  it.  There  was  not  much  bicycling  flavor  to  it, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ushers'  costumes.  But,  none  the 
less,  most  of  the  people  there  were  ardent  devotees  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  reason  that  they  did  not  come  on  their  wheels 
is  because  bicycling  disarranges  toilets.  Most  of  the  young 
men  who  appeared  in  their  bicycling  rigs  looked  as  if  they 
had  just  stepped  out  of  bandboxes.  If  they  had  ridden  out 
on  their  wheels,  their  faces  would  have  been  flushed,  their 
golf  stockings  slipping  down  over  their  boxcloth  continua- 
tions, and  their  mustaches  would  have  been  out  of  curl. 

New  York,  May  3,  1896.  Flaneur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


C.  J.  Bailey,  of  Parkersburg,  is  a  traveling  salesman.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  (according  to  the  Pittsburg  Dispatdk), 
he  made  a  trip  through  the  oil-fields,  and  while  at  Sisters- 
ville,  got  in  with  a  crowd  of  oil  men,  with  the  result 
that  the  next  day  he  had  a  big  head,  a  very  poor  recollection 
of  what  had  happened,  and  was  $300  short,  according 
to  his  memorandum-book.  He  wisely  decided  that  the 
less  publicity  he  gave  his  loss,  the  better.  Last  week,  he 
was  traveling  to  Wheeling  on  the  Ohio  River  Railroad,  when 
a  stranger  approached  him  with  :  "  You  are  C.  J.  Bailey,  I 
believe."  "  Yes,"  replied  Bailey.  "  Well,  you  will  find 
$7,500  to  your  credit  in  the  Commercial  Bank  at  Wheeling," 
replied  the  stranger  ;  "  I  put  it  there  day  before  yesterday, 
and  was  about  to  advertise  for  you."  Bunko  was  the  first 
thought  of  Bailey,  but,  as  the  stranger  did  not  ask  for  any 
show  of  money  and  talked  all  right,  Bailey  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation. It  turned  out  that  the  stranger  was  one  of  the 
men  with  whom  Bailey  had  been  out  in  Sistersville,  and  that 
he  was  also  the  secretary  and  treasurer  of  an  oil  company. 
Bailey,  while  irresponsible,  had  put  $300  into  the  company's 
capital  stock,  on  the  advice  of  one  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
meantime,  the  well  had  been  drilled,  coming  in  a  gusher  at 
3,000  barrels  a  day,  making  for  the  company  a  net  income 
of  about  $3,500  a  day,  one-tenth  of  which  belonged  to 
Bailey  on  his  $300  investment.  The  well  is  a  good  producer, 
and  the  company  holds  large  leases,  on  which  several  more 
good  wells  may  be  drilled. 


A  Chicago  man  has  carved  out  a  novel  business  position 
for  himself.  He  went  to  one  of  the  largest  paint-shops  in 
the  city  and  made  a  contract  with  them  to  receive  a  certain 
percentage  on  sales  on  the  contingency  that  he  increased 
their  business  to  a  certain  extent  within  six  months.  He 
also  made  similar  contracts  with  a  big  hardware  house  and 
with  other  firms  that  deal  in  building  supplies.  Then 
he  ordered  from  the  leading  clipping  bureaus  all  refer- 
ences in  country  papers  to  improvements  to  be  made  in 
farm  structures,  and  to  each  intending  builder  he  sent  circular 
letters  from  his  clients.  If  Bill  Brown,  of  Podunk,  was 
thinking  of  painting  his  barn,  he  was  surprised  to  receive  a 
letter  from  a  great  Chicago  firm,  stating  that,  "having  heard 
that  you  are  contemplating  extensive  improvements  in  your 
well-known  farm,  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that  we 
are  now  handling  a  line  of  paints  " — and  so  on.  And  so  with 
the  hardware  and  the  other  firms.  The  farmers  were 
flattered,  the  articles  advertised,  and  the  inventor  of  this 
scheme  is  now  enjoying  a  comfortable  income. 


William  Waldorf  recently  "got  back  at"  some  of  his  ill- 
natured  critics  rather  neatly.  He  has  borne  the  flagel- 
lations of  censorious  penny-a-liners  for  many  a  long  day, 
without  vouchsafing  a  word  in  reply  ;  but  in  a  recent  note 
accompanying  a  subscription  of  one  thousand  dollars  toward 
the  erection  in  New  York  city  of  a  statue  to  William  the 
Silent,  he  said:  "The  faculty  of  self-restraint  under  cow- 
ardly and  brutal  misrepresentation  and  abuse  such  as  Will- 
iam the  Silent  endured  life-long,  without  a  word,  deserves  a 
place  among  the  heroic  virtues." 


Quinine  is  sold  by  Italian  druggists  at  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  dollars  a  pound,  while  the  government  gets  it  for 
the  army  at  five  dollars  a  pound.  Now  it  is  proposed  to 
make  the  sale  of  the  drug  a  government  monopoly,  gramme 
doses,  in  sealed  tubes  to  prevent  adulteration,  being  sold  for 
three  or  four  cents  each. 


It  is  at  last  announced  that  Jean  de  Reszke"  is  to  marry 
the  Countess  of  Goulaine,  formerly  the  wife  of  M.  Mailly- 
Nesle.  The  lady  was  civilly  divorced  in  Poland,  but  the 
Pope  ratified  the  divorce  only  last  month. 


Dr.  Parkhurst  has  become  a  bicycle  enthusiast,  and  rides 
in  a  picturesque  plum-colored  costume. 

Mark  Twain  limits  himself  to  three  hundred  cigars  a 
month,  and  generally  consumes  about  three  thousand  in  a 
year. 

The  monument  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  Burton  is  a  great 
tent  hewn  out  of  marble,  under  which  his  body  rests  in  a 
steel  casket.  Lady  Burton's  casket  is  beside  it,  and  one 
other  is  yet  to  be  put  under  the  tent — that  of  the  erratic 
couple's  most  faithful  "servant  and  friend,"  as  Lady  Burton 
called  her. 

WTilliam  T.  Adams  ("Oliver  Optic"),  although  he  is 
nearly  eighty  years  old,  has  just  returned  to  his  home  in 
Boston,  after  a  trip  around  the  world  in  search  of  material 
for  stories.  He  has  written  more  books  for  boys  than  any 
other  living  man.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  father-in-law  of  Sol 
Smith  Russell. 

Mme.  Calve  has  been  taking  bicycle  lessons,  but  not  with 
any  great  degree  of  success,  for,  to  avoid  the  publicity  of 
the  schools,  she  insisted  on  learning  to  ride  in  her  rooms  in 
hotels.  In  Chicago  they  used  to  let  her  take  her  lessons 
in  the  corridors,  but  in  New  York  she  had  to  confine  her 
exercises  to  her  private  suite. 

Sir  John  Millais,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  is 
suffering  from  cancer  of  the  throat,  and  his  condition  is  pro- 
nounced hopeless.  He  was  unable  to  make  the  usual  speech 
after  his  election,  and  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Academy  was  abandoned  this  year  for  the  same  reason. 
The  physicians  do  not  give  him  more  than  a  year  more  of 
life. 

George  Mason  Lee,  the  nineteen-year-old  son  of  General 
Fitzhugh  Lee,  the  Confederate  cavalry  commander,  who  is 
to  enter  West  Point  in  June,  will  be  the  first  representative 
of  the  family  in  the  Federal  army  for  thirty-four  years.  For 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  Lees  had  occu- 
pied prominent  places  in  the  military  history  of  the  colony 
of  Virginia  or  the  United  States  Government. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  New  York  Sun,  has  started  on 
his  annual  European  trip,  and  people  are  wondering  what 
new  study  he  will  take  up  this  time.  When  he  visited  Russia 
some  years  ago,  he  became  interested  in  the  Russian  lan- 
guage and  customs,  and  since  then  he  has  devoted  nearly 
two  hours  daily  to  the  study  of  Russian.  Mr.  Dana  reads 
about  twelve  languages,  and  speaks  several  of  them  fluently. 

When  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  was  in  Paris  in  1889,  he 
visited  the  Wild  West  Show  and  there  met  the  famous 
Indian  chief,  Red  Shirt.  The  latter  was  in  his  tent  and 
was  presented  to  the  Persian  monarch.  To  the  Shah's 
astonishment,  Red  Shirt  held  out  his  hand  as  though  to  an 
equal.  The  Shah  hesitated,  but  when  the  interpreter  whis- 
pered, "He  is  a  king,"  he  took  the  Indian's  hand  and 
shook  it.  He  was  evidently  immensely  amused  and  inter- 
ested by  the  dignified  old  warrior,  with  his  feathers  and 
primitive  surroundings. 

William  McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna,  his  political  man- 
ager, first  met  in  an  Ohio  court  early  in  the  ^o's,  when 
McKinley  acquitted  twenty-two  out  of  twenty-three  miners 
whom  Hanna  was  prosecuting  for  having  set  fire  to  his 
mines  at  Massilon.  It  was  by  these  mines  that  Mr.  Hanna 
laid  the  foundations  of  bis  fortune,  and  he  now  possesses 
iron  mines  in  Minnesota,  in  Michigan,  in  the  Great 
Gogebic  region,  and  in  Illinois.  The  nearest  Mr.  Hanna 
has  ever  come  to  holding  a  political  office  was  his  selection 
by  Grover  Cleveland  as  a  government  director  of  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  Mr.  Hanna  transacts  his  political 
affairs  in  the*  same  offices  in  which  he  attends  to  his  ordi- 
nary business. 

The  late  Shah  of  Persia  had  three  sons  and  thirteen 
daughters.  The  latter  are  all  married,  and  their  husbands 
are  the  only  noblemen  in  Persia  who  can  have  but  one  wife 
each.  The  eldest  son,  who  was  debarred  from  succession 
through  Russian  influence  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born 
from  a  woman  of  humble  birth,  is  immensely  wealthy,  and 
may  make  a  strong  fight  for  the  throne.  The  second  son 
and  present  Shah,  Muzaffer  Ed  Deen  Mirza,  is  devoted  to 
Russian  interests,  but  he  has  not  the  money  to  sustain  a 
long  fight  for  the  throne.  The  third  son  is  a  dark  horse. 
For  many  years  he  was  trusted  by  his  father  with  the  posi- 
tions of  minister  of  war,  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  and  of  governor-general  of  several  of  the  northern 
provinces,  from  all  of  which  he  derived  immense  wealth. 
He  is  a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  cleverness,  and  his 
chief  fault  is  indolence.  The  person  who  possesses  most 
influence  over  him  is  a  strapping  young  Viennese  girl,  the 
wife  of  his  Austrian  head-gardener. 

The  late  Colonel  North,  the  "  Nitrate  King,"  was  one  of 
I  the  type  whom  Du  Maurier  caricatured  as  "Sir  Giorgias 
Midas."  He  went  out  to  Chile  many  years  ago  with  a  capi- 
tal of  twenty-five  pounds  sterling,  and,  through  developing 
the  nitrate-beds  and  promoting  railways,  made  a  fortune  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  He  had  great  social  ambi- 
tion, but  his  vulgarity  and  his  inability  to  place  his  f£s 
where  they  belonged  counterbalanced  his  great  wealth  in  the 
eyes  of  society.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  him  down  at 
Sandringham,  the  home  par  excellence  of  the  princess  and 
her  daughters,  on  only  one  occasion.  W.  W.  Astor  and  J. 
Robinson,  one  of  the  South  African  millionaires,  were  also 
in  the  party.  It  so  happened  that  the  princess  was  not  then 
at  home,  and,  by  another  notable  coincidence,  the  annual 
sale  of  horses  raised  on  the  Sandringham  stud-farm  took 
place  at  the  same  time.  The  guests  purchased  liberally, 
giving  sometimes  more  than  five  times  the  value  of  the 
nags.  Colonel  North's  greatest  social  success  was  obtained 
through  the  dissipated  King  Leopold  of  Belgir 
he  lent  enormous  sums. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Death  of   H.  C.   Bunner. 

Henry  Cuyter  Bunner.  the  editor  of  Puck,  died 
at  his  residence  m  Nut  ley,  X.  J.,  last  Monday,  of 
consumption.  The  disease  was  the  sequel  of  an 
attack  of  grip  which  prosir.iled  him  two  years 
ago  ;  though  he  seemed  lo  have  recovered,  he 
worked  so  hard  that  (he  insidious  disease  asserted 
itself,  and  last  winter  his  physicians  ordered  him  to 
Southern  California.  The  trip  did  Mr.  Bunner 
Utile  good,  however,  and  his  death  followed  his 
return  home  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Bunner  was  born  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  in  1855, 
and  as  a  young  man  was  connected  with  the  New 
York  papers  as  a  reporter.  But  in  1877,  when  Puck 
became  an  English  publication,  Mr.  Bunner  was 
its  assistant  editor,  and  he  soon  rose  to  the  first 
position.  He  has  since  directed  us  editorial  policy 
Bad  contributed  poems  and  short  stories — notably 
the  "  Short  Sixes'" — 10  its  pages,  and  has  aUo  been 
a  frequent  comributor  to  the  magazines.  Among 
his  test  known  books  are  "  A  Woman  of  Honor," 
"  Airs  from  Arcady."  "  The  Midge."  "The  Story 
01  a  New  York  House,"  "Short  Sixes,"  and 
"  Rowen." 


"  The  Red  Badge  of  Hysteria." 
A  revolt  against  the  chorus  of  adulation  that  is 
being  sung  lo  Stephen  Crane  is  sounded  by  Colonel 
A.  C.  MeClurg  in  a  communication  which  he  con- 
tributes  10  the  Chicago  Dial.  He  heads  his  letter 
"  The  Red  Badge  of  Hysteria,"  and  he  sirenuously 
objects  to  Mr.  Crane's  book  as  "  a  vicious  satire 
upon  American  soldiers  and  American  armies," 
and  for  its  "  entire  lack  of  any  literary  quality." 
On  both  of  these  points  Colonel  MeClurg  is  quali- 
fied to  speak  ;  he  is,  we  believe,  a  veteran  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  he  has  long  been  known  as  one  of 
the  most  scholarly  and  cultured  publishers  in  the 
West. 

Colonel  MeClurg  is  in  error  in  supposing  that  the 
book  was  printed  in  England  first  and  was  reprinted 
in  America  after  its  English  success.  It  was  first 
printed  by  D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  early  in  October, 
1895,  but  its  appearance  made  little  stir  in  the  lit- 
erary world  until,  three  or  four  months  later,  the 
English  papers  began  to  notice  it.  One  after  an- 
other, they  poured  forth  columns  of  praise,  and  it 
became  the  book  of  the  day  across  the  water. 
Then  the  American  critics  began  to  think  they  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  looked  the  book  over  again. 
But  they  seem  to  have  found  nothing  new  in  it, 
and  therefore  contented  themselves  with  simply  re- 
cording the  phenomena  of  its  surprising  success  in 
England. 

The  book  was  noticed  in  the  Argonaut  of  Novem- 
ber 18,  1895.  before  it  had  been  "discovered"  by 
the  English  reviewers,  and  we  find  no  reason  to 
modify  the  views  we  then  expressed  ;  we  said  : 

*■  The  book  reminds  one  of  Tolstoy  in  its  realism  and 
in  its  minute  anal)  sis  of  undeveloped  natures  under  stress 
of  strong  emotion.  It  would  be  improved  by  compression 
into  much  shorter  space;  one  tires  of  the  successive 
glimpses  of  so  large  a  field.  But  it  portrays  vividly  an 
extended  engagement  as  a  private  in  the  ranks  sees  it, 
and,  considering  that  Mr.  Crane  has  imagined  it  all.  it  is 
a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  Whether  or  not  his  de- 
scriptions of  Ihe  sights  and  sounds  of  war  paint  the  real 
thing,  we  leave  it  for  veterans  to  determine." 

Colonel  MeClurg  is  one  of  the  veterans  to  whom 
we  deferred  judgment  on  the  book's  technical  qual- 
ities, and  his  judgment  is  adverse.  After  making 
copious  quotations  from  Blackwood's  to  show  the 
spiteful  and  derisive  attitude  of  the  English  people 
toward  the  soldiers  of  the  American  Civil  War,  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  English  readers  like 
Mr.  Crane's  story  because  it  presents  just  such  a 
type  as  they  conceive  the  American  soldier  to  be. 
Colonel  McClurg's  impressions  of  the  story  are  as 
follows : 

"  The  hero  of  the  book  (if  such  he  can  be  called — 'the 
youth,"  the  author  styles  him)  is  an  ignorant  and  stupid 
country  lad,  who,  without  a  spark  ot"  patriotic  feeling,  or 
even  of  soldierly  ambition,  has  enlisted  in  the  army  from 
no  definite  motive  that  the  reader  can  discover,  unless  it 
be  because  other  boys  are  doing  so;  and  the  whole 
book,  in  which  there  is  absolutely  no  story,  is  occupied 
with  giving  what  are  supposed  to  be  his  emotions  and 
his  actions  in  the  first  two  days  of  battle.  His  poor 
weak  intellect,  if  indeed  he  has  any,  seems  to  be  at  once 
and  entirely  overthrown  by  the  din  and  movement  of  the 
field,  and  he  acts  throughout  like  a  madman.  Under 
the  influence  of  mere  excitement,  for  he  does  not  even 
appear  to  be  frightened,  he  first  rushes  madly  to  the 
rear  m  a  crazy  panic,  and  afterward  plunges  forward 
to  the  rescue  of  the  colors  under  exactly  the  same 
influences.  In  neither  case  has  reason  or  any  intelli- 
gent motive  any  influence  on  his  action.  He  is 
throughout  an  idiot  or  a  maniac,  and  betrays  no  trace 
of  the  reasoning  beiog.  No  thrill  of  patriotic  devotion 
to  cause  or  country  ever  moves  his  breast,  and  not  even 
an  emotion  of  manly  courage.  Even  a  wound  which  he 
finally  gets  comes  from  a  comrade  who  strikes  him  on  the 
head  with  his  musket  to  get  rid  of  him  ;  and  this  is  the 
only  'Red  Badge  of  Courage*  (!)  which  we  discover  in 
the  book.  A  number  of  other  characters  come  in  to  fill 
out  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  pages  of  the  book- 
such  as  '  the  loud  soldier,'  '  the  tall  soldier,'  *  the  tattered 
soldier,'  etc.,  bat  not  one  of  them  betrays  any  more  sense, 
self-possession,  or  courage  than  does  *  the  youth.*  On 
the  field,  all  is  chaos  and  confusion.  'The  young  lieu- 
tenant,' '  the  mounted  officer,"  even  "  the  general,'  are  all 
utterly  demented  beings,  raving  and  talking  alike  in  an 
unintelligible  and  hitherto  unheard-of  jargon,  rushing 
about  in  a  very  delirium  of  madness.  No  intelligent 
orders  are  given  ;  no  intelligent  movements  are  mad*. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  drill,  none  of  discipline.  There 
is  a  constant,  senseless,  and  profane  babbling  going  on, 
such  as  one  could  hear  nowhere  but  in  a  mad-house.  No- 
where 7  -4   seen   the    quiet,   manly,   self-respecting,   and 

.   men,  influenced  by  the  highest  sense  of  duty, 

reality  fonght  our  battles. 

an  ce  said  most  confidently  that  no  soldier  who 


fought  in  our  recent  war  ever  saw  any  approach  to  the 
battle  scenes  in  this  book — but  what  wonder?  We  are 
told  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  young  man  of  twenty-three 
or  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  so,  of  course,  must  be 
a  mere  work  of  diseased  imagination.  And  yet  it  con- 
stantly strains  after  so-called  realism.  The  result  is  a 
mere  riot  of  words." 

Colonel  MeClurg  then  proceeds  to  quote  samples 
of  its  diction  to  show  its  "  forced  and  distorted  use 
of  adjectives,"  its  "absurd  similes,"  and  its  errors 
in  grammar,  and  concludes  his  letter  in  these 
words  : 

"  It  is  extraordinary  that  even  a  prejudiced  animus 
could  have  led  English  writers  to  lavish  extravagant 
praise  on  such  a  book  ;  it  is  still  more  extraordinary  that 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  foist  it  upon  the  long- 
sutfering  American  public,  and  to  push  it  into  popularity 
here.  Respect  for  our  own  people  should  have  prevented 
its  issue  in  this  country. 

"There  may  have  been  a  moderate  number  of  men  in 
our  service  who  felt  and  acted  in  battle  like  those  in  this 
book  ;  but  of  such  deserters  were  made.  They  did  not 
stay  when  they  could  get  away  :  why  should  they?  The 
army  was  no  healthy  place  for  them,  and  they  had  no 
reason  to  stay  ;  there  was  no  mor.il  motive.  After  they 
had  deserted,  however,  they  remained  '  loud  soldiers,' 
energetic,  and  blatant — and  they  are  possibly  now  en- 
joying good  pensions.  It  must  have  been  some  of  these 
fellows  who  got  the  ear  of  Mr.  Crane  and  told  him  how 
they  felt  and  acted  in  battle." 


A   Follower  of  Sherlock  Holmes. 

Martin  Hewitt,  whose  experiences  make  up 
"  The  Chronicles  of  Martin  Hewitt,"  by  Arthur 
Morrison,  is  a  pretty  faithful  reproduction  of  Sher 
lock  Holmes.  Like  the  latter,  he  has  dropped  into 
his  niche  through  natural  fitness,  and  in  these 
stories  of  crimes  ferreted  out  and  evildoers  pun- 
ished, his  methods  are  modeled  as  far  as  may  be  on 
those  of  his  illustrious  progenitor.  A  bent  nail  re- 
veals to  him  a  whole  chain  of  evidence,  and  he 
knows  at  a  glance  that  the  unknown  villain  who  has 
committed  a  mysterious  crime  is  a  left-handed 
gypsy,  with  a  piece  gone  out  of  the  sole  of  his 
right  shoe.  A  whole  volume  of  such  stories  is 
monotonous,  and  Mr.  Morrison  weaves  his  web  in 
each  case  and  unwinds  it  in  the  same  methodically 
precise  manner.  He  does,  however,  succeed  in 
baffling  the  scent  until  the  moment  he  is  pleased 
that  it  be  regained,  and  that  is  the  main  point  in 
out-and-out  detective  stories  like  these. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
"Weir  of  Henniston,"  R.  L.  Stevenson's  un- 
finished romance,  will  be  published  on  the  twentieth 
of  this  month.  Mrs.  Strong,  Mr.  Stevenson's  step- 
daughter and  amanuensis,  to  whom  he  outlined  the 
plot  of  the  story,  has  furnished  an  editorial  note  of 
some  twenty  pages,  which  is  said  lo  make  a  most 
satisfactory  ending  to  what  the  author  considered 
his  best  work. 

"  The  Verbalist,"  that  useful  little  manual  by 
Alfred  Ayres  on  the  use  of  words,  has  been  en- 
tirely rewritten,  and,  notably  enlarged,  has  re- 
cently been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  book  on  Joan  of  Arc  in  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nation  Series  is  nearly  ready. 

The  Paris  Society  of  Wood  Engravers  has 
founded  a  new  review,  L' Image,  the  object  of  which 
is  "  to  defend  praiseworthy  illustrations  aud  beauti- 
ful editions  against  process  work,  and  to  show  the 
superiority  of  artistic  over  mechanical  methods." 

Writing  of  authors  and  reviewers,  Andrew  Lang 
makes  this  naive  confession  : 

"Once  I  wrote  an  essay  for  the  '  Encyclopedia  Brit  an  - 
nica,'  and  later  found  an  error  of  fact  in  it.  I  reviewed 
the  volume  of  the  '  Encyclopedia,'  and  I  pitched  into 
Mr.  Lang  for  airing  his  habitual  inaccuracy  in  these  sol- 
emn pages.  I  could  not  do  less,  as  not  many  people 
would  find  out  an  error  as  to  the  number  of  Moliere's 
bouse  in  a  certain  street.  But  the  editor  of  the 'Ency- 
clopedia Britannica  *  was  vexed  with  me." 

At  the  same  time  that  Augustine  Birrell  brings 
the  first  volume  of  his  new  edition  of  Boswell  from 
the  press,  Dr.  Birkbeck  Hill  publishes  two  new  vol- 
umes of  "  Juhn^oniana." 

Lafcadio  Hearn  is  a  native  of  Smyrna  ;  his  father 
was  an  Englishman  and  his  mother  a  Greek.  His 
early  manhood  was  spent  in  America,  and  now  he 
is  a  Japanese  of  the  Japanese.  He  has  a  Japanese 
wife,  and  is  proud  of  the  son  born  of  this  marriage  ; 
he  has  a  Japanese  house  in  Kobe\  where  be  now 
lives,  and  he  has  taken  a  Japanese  name,  "  Y. 
Koijumi." 

Miss  F.  F.  Montresor,  whose  "  Into  the  High- 
ways and  Hedges  "  was  so  much  admired,  has  writ- 
ten a  new  novel,  ' '  False  Coin  or  True  ? "  which  is 
published  by  the  Appletons. 

Harold  Frederic's  vogue  in  England  has  been 
strengthened  by  his  latest  novel,  called  "  Illumina- 
tion," in  the  London  edition  and  published  here  as 
"  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware."  This  novel- 
ist's tales  have  dealt  uniformly  with  American  life, 
but  they  have  not  made  their  way  with  American 
readers.     In  England,  they  are  much  admired. 

The  American  edition  of  the  unpublished  let- 
ters of  Victor  Hugo  will  be  in  two  volumes,  the 
first  containing  (1)  Hugo's  letters  to  his  father 
while  studying  in  Paris  ;  (2)  a  charming  group 
written  to  his  young  wife  ;  (3.)  an  interesting  series 
to  his  confessor,  Lamennais  ;  (4)  letters  about 
some  of  his  volumes,  "  Hernani,"  "  Le  Roi 
s'amuse,"  etc.  ;    (5)   to   his   little    daughter    Leo- 


poldine  ;  and  (6)  a  very  interesting  series  to 
Sainte-Beuve,  who  was  in  love  with  Mine.  Hugo. 
The  second  will  include  his  letters  in  exile  to 
Ledru-Rollin,  Mazzini,  Garibaldi,  and  Lamartiiie, 
with  many  of  curious  autobiographical  and  literary 
interest.  The  coirespondence  is  arranged  by  M. 
Paul  Meuriee,  the  executor  of  Victor  Hugo. 

Emile  Zola  is  credited  with  the  intention  of  writ- 
ing a  book  on  Venice. 

It  has  been  often  remarked  that  few  noted 
American  authors  are  university  men,  and  yet  one 
is  surprised  by  the  fact  that  such  stylists  as  the  late 
Mr.  Curtis,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Henry 
James,  and  Bret  Harte  were  not  graduated  from 
any  college.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  had  no  aca- 
demic training  whatever. 

"Green  Gates,"  the  second  story  by  "Johanna 
Staats  "  ( Mrs.  K.  M.  C.  Meredith},  is  published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Edmund  Gosse,  as  chairman  at  a  recent  Brown- 
ing lecture,  speaking  with  the  authority  of  long 
personal  friendship,  warned  his  hearers  against 
thinking  of  Robert  Browning  as  a  sort  of  Veiled 
Prophet.     He  said  : 

"  What  I  saw  was  an  unostentatious,  keen,  active  man 
of  the  world,  one  who  never  failed  to  give  good  practical 
advice  in  matters  of  business  and  conduct  ;  one  who 
loved  his  friends,  but  certainly  hated  his  enemies  ;  a  man 
alive  in  every  eager,  passionate  nerve  of  him  ;  a  man  who 
loved  to  discuss  people  and  affairs,  and  a  bit  of  a  gossip, 
a  bit  of  a  partisan,  too,  and  not  without  his  humorous 
prejudices.  He  was  simple  to  a  high  degree,  simple  in 
his  scrupulous  dress,  his  loud,  happy  voice,  his  insatiable 
curiosity." 

The  English  publisher  of  a  book  entitled 
"  Twelve  Bad  Men  "  now  announces  a  companion 
volume  detailing  the  lives  of  "  Twelve  Bad 
Women,"  written  by  an  anonymous  writer. 

The  Bishop  of  Peterborough  has  written  a  life 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  which  much  is  expected  by 
English  scholars.  The  work  will  gain  in  import- 
ance through  a  number  of  reproductions  after 
valuable  portraits  and  other  pictures  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  the  queen  and  several  English  noblemen, 
pictures  which  have  hitherto  been  little  known,  if 
known  at  all. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Chapin  Holland,  the  widow  of 
Dr.  Josiah  Gilbert  Holland,  died  at  her  daughter's 
home  in  Orange.  N.J.,  on  April  25th.  Mrs.  Hol- 
land was  born  seventy-three  years  ago,  and  was 
married  to  Dr,  Holland  in  1845. 

The  title  of  James  Lane  Allen's  "  Butterflies  : 
A  Tale  of  Nature,"  which  ran  through  the  Cosmo- 
politan, has  been  changed  for  publication  in  book- 
form  lo  "Summer  in  Arcady."  Mr.  Allen  has 
written  a  preface  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
certain  touches  which,  without  explanation,  might 
seem  a  little  strange. 

R.  S.  Hichens,  the  author  of  "The  Green  Car- 
nation "  and  "An  Imaginative  Man,"  has  written 
a  third  book.  It  is  entitled  "The  Folly  of 
Eustace,"  and  the  Appletons  publish  it. 

The  latest  surprise  in  collaboration  is  a  story 
written  in  English  by  M.  Daudet  and  Mr.  R.  H. 
Sherard.  These  writers  make  an  oddly  assorted 
pair.  One  is  a  master  ;  the  other  is  a  facile  writer 
of  gossipy  journalism.  But  at  least  Mr.  Sherard 
knows  his  France  and  his  modern  French  literature 
pretty  well.  The  book  is  to  be  published  in 
London. 

A  book  of  critical  essays  on  Zola,  Dumas  fils,  and 
Maupassant,  by  Count  Tolstoy,  has  just  been  trans- 
lated, under  his  supervision,  from  Russian  into 
French.  It  will  undoubtedly  soon  make  its  appear- 
ance in  English. 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe  has  not  yet  got  her  five 
thousand  dollars  damages  from  the  WorlU,  The 
Court  of  Appeals  granted  her  claim,  but  the  World 
has  taken  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Swinburne's  new  poem,  "  The  Tale  of  Balern," 
will  be  published  before  the  end  of  May.  Since 
"  Astruphel  and  Other  Poems  "  appeared,  two  years 
ago,  he  has  issued  only  a  volume  of  essays  called 
"  Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry." 

Theodore  Watts,  "in  accordance  with  a  family 
arrangement,"  has  added  to  his  surname  that  of 
bis  mother,  and  in  future  will  sign  himself  Theodore 
Watts  Dunton. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  of  her  father,  the  poet, 
Miss  Alice  Longfellow  says  that  he  was  so  reserved 
and  talked  so  little  about  himself  that  sometimes  a 
volume  of  his  verses  would  appear  in  print  without 
his  family  even  knowing  that  it  was  in  course  of 
preparation. 

David  Hannay  is  preparing  a  new  edition  of 
Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  in  which  will  be  given 
a  more  adequate  account  than  Southey  gave  of 
Emma  Hamilton. 

A  well-known  reader  of  books  for  an  English 
publishing  firm  lately  ventured  on  the  statement 
that  he  thought  there  were  probably  one  thousand 
clever  young  women  in  that  country  who  were  quite 
able  to  turn  out  the  ordinary  and  most  readable 
English  novel  of  the  period,  but  as  to  these  books 
being  "  literature,"  that  was  a  very  different  ques- 
tion. 


It  Floats 

High  priced  toilet  soaps  cost 
more  than  the  Ivory,  not  because 
the  soap  itself  is  any  better,  but 
by  reason  of  the  expensive  wrap- 
pings, boxes,  and  perfume.  Then 
the  profit  on  toilet  soaps  is  much 
greater. 
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DODGE  BROS. 

Stationers  and  Engravers 

22lO     JrUSl       ot.      (MockConSt. 
Sold  118  > hi  ir  Stock,  Fixtures,  unci 

GOOD     AVILL    last  Septenil  er    aid    ve 
are    still   at   the   old   place.     It   doesn  t   require  a 
"  Dodge  "  to  d  i  fine  work  or  carry  Fin<-  Stationery. 
JUST  TRY  US. 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS. 


The  many  imitations  of 
HIRES  Rootbeer  simply 
point  to  its  excellence — the 
genuine  article  proves  it. 
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PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 


CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 
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MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cis.  ^^  ^%  p  pf 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)™  W\.  b  b 
(iKKHARD   MENKEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tah-ors, 

A39   MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs) 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


DODGE'S  only  store 
is  at  112  Post  Street, 
Next  the  White 
House. 

There  is  no  one 
by  the  name  of 
Dodge  at  the  old 
Dodge  Bros.'  Store. 


May  iS,  1896. 
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ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Warfare  of  Science  and  Dogma. 

"A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with 
Theology  in  Christendom "  is  the  title  of  the 
monumental  work,  in  two  volumes,  in  which  ex- 
President  Andrew  Dickson  White,  of  Cornell 
University,  has  gathered  some  of  his  most  im- 
portant writings  for  the  past  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Ezra 
Cornell.  With  him  Dr.  White  labored,  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  founding  the  univer- 
sity which  now  bears  his  name.  The  fact  that  the 
institution  was  established  free  from  the  control  of 
any  religious  sect,  and  that  science  was  given  in  it 
an  equal  place  with  literature,  brought  out  the 
strongest  opposition  from  religious  men  of  all  de- 
nominations. In  response  to  some  of  the  earliest 
attacks,  Dr.  White  delivered  a  lecture  in  Cooper 
Institute  on  "  The  Battle-Fields  of  Science,"  main- 
taining this  thesis  : 

"  In  all  modern  history,  interference  with  science  in 
the  supposed  interest  of  religion,  no  matter  how  consci- 
entious such  interference  may  have  been,  has  resulted  in 
the  direst  evils  both  to  religion  and  to  science,  and  in- 
variably ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  untrammeled  sci- 
entific investigation,  no  matter  how  dangerous  to  religion 
some  of  its  stages  may  have  seemed  for  the  time  to  be, 
has  invariably  resulted  in  the  highest  good  both  of  re- 
ligion and  of  science." 

This  lecture  was  expanded  into  a  couple  of  maga- 
zine articles  and  then  into  a  book  called  "The 
Warfare  of  Science,"  which  was  translated  into 
many  tongues.  It  was  followed,  during  twenty 
years  or  more,  by  a  series  of  "  New  Chapters  in 
the  Warfare  of  Science "  as  magazine  articles  ; 
and  from  all  these  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes 
of  this  work  have  been  derived. 

The  two  volumes  contain  twenty  chapters,  in 
which  the  theological  and  the  scientific  views  of 
various  subjects  are  compared.  The  chapter- 
headings  are  "From  Creation  to  Evolution," 
"Geography,"  "  Astronomy,"  "  From  '  Signs  and 
Wonders '  to  Law  in  the  Heavens,"  "  From 
Genesis  to  Geology,"  "The  Antiquity  of  Man, 
Egyptology,  and  Assyriology,"  "  The  Antiquity  of 
Man  and  Prehistoric  Archaeology,"  "The  'Fall 
of  Man '  and  Anthropology,"  "  The  '  Fall  of 
Man '  and  Ethnology,"  "  The  '  Fall  of  Man  '  and 
History,"  "From  'The  Prince  and  the  Power  of 
the  Air '  to  Meteorology,"  "  From  Magic  to 
Chemistry  and  Physics,"  "  From  Miracles  to 
Medicine,"  "From  Fetich  to  Hygiene,"  "From 
Demoniacal  Possession  to  Insanity,"  "  From  Diab- 
olism to  Hysteria,"  "  From  Babel  to  Comparative 
Philology,"  "From  the  Dead  Sea  Legends  to 
Comparative  Mythology,"  "  From  Leviticus  to 
Political  Economy,"  and  "From  the  Divine 
Oracles  to  the  Higher  Criticism."  It  will  be 
seen  that  in  their  scope  they  include  all  the 
fields  of  scientific  advance,  and  in  each  Dr. 
White  compares  the  views  held,  not  by  religion, 
but  by  theological  dogma,  with  the  facts  proved  by 
scientific  demonstration.  The  result  is  a  work  of 
vast  importance,  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  in 
language  as  free  as  may  be  from  technical  expres- 
sions and  carefully  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  the  general  reader,  it  should  attract  a  very  wide 
range  of  readers. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  SS.00  for  the  two  volumes. 


A  Book  by  Harding  Davis. 

"  Cinderella,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  con- 
tains five  stories,  all  of  which  have  appeared  at 
various  times  in  the  magazines.  It  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  a  notable  collection.  One  of  the  best  is 
"  Cinderella,"  and  it  is  not  much  more  than  medi- 
ocre. In  it  Van  Bibber  and  Travers  reappear, 
attending  a  waiters'  ball  in  company  with  some 
theatrical  friends,  where  they  discover  an  embryo 
Carmencita  in  a  red-headed  chambermaid.  It 
sounds  a  good  deal  like  a  revival  of  reportorial  ex- 
periences, and,  indeed,  most  of  the  stories  smack 
of  the  newspaper  office.  "  The  Editor's  Story"  is 
a  rather  bare  recital  of  an  incident  of  plagiarism, 
and  "  The  Reporter  Who  Made  Himself  King  "  is 
also  in  a  journalistic  vein.  This  latter  story  is 
farcical  in  tone,  but  its  humor  is  too  studied  to  pro- 
voke much  genuine  mirth.  The  same  may  be  said 
concerning  "  Miss  Delamar's  Understudy,"  where 
a  young  man  ruminates  on  matrimony  with  his 
lady's  photograph  before  him,  and  decides  very 
rightly  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  in  love  to  make 
the  venture. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Longstreet's  Account  of  the  Civil  War. 

"From  Manassas  to  Appomattox,"  by  General 
James  Longstreet,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions that  could  be  made  to  the  history  of  the 
Civil  War  ;  indeed,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  General 
Lee  died  before  he  had  written  anything  on  his 
contemplated  history  of  the  war,  General  Long- 
street's  book  presents,  better  than  that  of  any  other 
man  could,  the  Confederate  side  of  the  battles. 
Published,  too,  thirty  years  after  the  war,  it  is  free 
from  partisanship. 

With  the  exception  of  General  Grant,  there  was 
probably  no  general  on   either  side   who  saw  so 

(much  active  service  and  hard  fighting  as  General 
Longstreet.  He  was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at 
the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  and  more  than  half  of 
those  who  surrendered  with    Lee  at  Appomattox 


were  under  his  orders.  He  served  almost  continu- 
ously with  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  his 
only  service  as  an  independent  commander  being 
the  winter  campaign  against  General  Burnside  in 
East  Tennessee,  when  he  besieged  Knoxville  with 
a  small  army  detached  from  General  Bragg's 
force.  The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  narrative 
are,  of  course,  those  in  which  General  Longstreet 
shows  the  injustice  done  him  by  Lee's  partisans 
when  they  make  him  the  scapegoat  for  that  com- 
mander's mistakes. 

The  book  is  not  so  smoothly  written  as  were 
some  papers  General  Longstreet  has  already 
printed  ;  but  its  very  ruggedness  is  an  added  ele- 
ment of  strength,  and,  moreover,  gives  a  fine  im- 
pression of  the  man. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  sold  only  by  subscription. 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution. 

Catherine  A.  Janvier's  translation  of  "  The  Reds 
of  the  Midi,"  by  Felix  Gras,  Provencal  poet  and 
romancist,  is  a  book  which  has  been  awaited  with 
eager  interest  and  which  now  answers  every  expect- 
ation. We  have  had  many  moving  tales  of  the 
French  Revolution,  but  none  like  this  in  its  power 
to  paint  the  storm  of  excitement  that  swayed  the 
makers  of  the  Revolution,  and  swept  the  whole 
country  along  in  a  strong  tide  of  feeling.  It  is  the 
people's  side  that  is  given  here  from  first  to  last. 
A  simple  Provencal  peasant,  sitting  night  after 
night  in  the  shoemaker's  shop  among  the  listening 
villagers,  tells  the  inspiring  tale  of  his  boyhood, 
now  more  than  seventy  years  back  in  the  past, 
when  he  marched  to  Paris  in  the  year  of  the  Revo- 
lution with  the  famous  Marseilles  Battalion,  which 
had  so  much  to  do  with  the  making  of  history. 

As  his  words  flow  forth,  he  sees  again  the  scenes 
he  describes,  and  we  see  and  feel  with  him.  The 
wrongs  he  suffered  in  his  ignorant  boyhood,  the 
forming  of  the  battalion  and  the  long  journey  to 
the  capital,  the  arrival  at  Paris  and  their  march 
through  the  streets  in  the  midst  of  the  din  of  the 
hoarsely  shouting  multitude,  all  reflect  in  perfec- 
tion the  impressions  of  the  peasant  who  is  carried 
away  by  new  scenes  and  strange  emotions,  and 
who  finds  himself  in  the  heart  of  a  conflict  of  which 
he  knows  nothing  but  his  own  wrongs.  No  false 
effects  are  aimed  at,  every  chord  struck  is  true. 
Simple,  vigorous,  and  direct  in  style,  a  poet's  in- 
tensity of  nature  pervades  the  book,  together  with 
a  poet's  power  of  communicating  his  own  vivid 
feelings. 

An  appreciative  introduction  by  Thomas  Jan- 
vier, which  is  both  analytical  and  biographical  in 
its  nature,  accompanies  the  work. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications. 
W.  H.  Mallock's  novel,  "The  Heart  of  Life," 
has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Beyond,"  by  Henry  Seward  Hubbard,  a  treatise 
on  "  the  immaterial  world,  with  the  entrance  to  it, 
which  may  be  said  to  adjoin  the  earth,"  has  been 
published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Stanford  University  and  Thereabouts,"  by  O. 
L.  Elliott  and  O.  V.  Eaton,  is  a  booklet  Hiving 
a  great  variety  of  information  concerning  tH  uni- 
versity, including  a  full  account  of  the  founders 
and  the  faculty,  the  architectural  features  and  the 
surroundings.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs which  convey  an  excellent  idea  of  the  scope 
of  the  institution.     Price,  50  cents. 

"School  Recreations  and  Amusements,"  by 
Charles  W.  Mann,  is  designed  as  an  aid  to  teachers 
in  expanding  the  minds  of  pupils  by  other  means 
than  through  text-book  study.  The  conception  of 
the  work  is  belter  than  the  execution.  A  suggestive 
range  of  topics  is  discussed,  but  the  subject-matter 
does  not  excel  in  discrimination  or  judgment.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  Ruth  Endicott's  Way,"  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie, 
is  a  story  for  young  people.  Ruth  is  the  child  of 
wealthy  parents,  brought  up  to  believe  herself  an 
heiress.  But  at  her  father's  death  she  finds  herself 
unprovided  for,  and  bravely  proceeds  to  earn  her 
own  living  until,  by  a  turn  of  destiny,  fortune 
comes  to  her  again.  The  young  heroine  is  pleas- 
antly portrayed,  and  youthful  readers  will  find  the 
story  interesting,  even  if  they  do  not  take  to  heart 
the  moral  intended  to  be  conveyed — that  of  cheer- 
fulness under  reverses.  Published  by  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  "  Hyp- 
notism, Mesmerism,  and  the  New  Witchcraft," 
by  Ernest  Hart,  the  well-known  London  physician. 
It  is  published  because  the  first  edition  is  out  of 
print,  and  yet  the  author  has  many  calls  for  copies 
from  the  public  at  large,  which,  he  hopes,  "  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  penetrated  with  the  con- 
viction that  hypnotism,  when  it  is  not  a  pernicious 
fraud,  is  a  mere  futility  which  should  have  no 
place  in  the  life  of  those  who  have  work  to  do  in 
the  world."  This  second  edition  is  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  a  chapter  embodying  the  confes- 
sions of  a  professional  medium  and  by  the  inser- 
tion of  new  matter  in    the  appendix,  including  a 


discussion  of  the  hypnotism  of  Trilby.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
31.50. 

The  second  volume  of  William  Carleton's 
"Traits  and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  con- 
tains, like  the  first,  many  graphic  pictures  of  life  in 
Ireland  a  half-century  ago.  In  several  of  the  stories 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Irish  are  brought  out 
conspicuously,  notably  in  the  first  three.  In  "  The 
Midnight  Mass "  the  striking  picture  given  of 
groups  of  peasants  approaching  over  the  hills 
through  the  darkness,  torches  in  hand,  recalls  the 
rustic  festival  of  bonfires  described  in  "The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native."  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  followed  up  his  prize  novel 
by  a  volume  of  short  stories,  called  after  the  first 
one,  "  Mr.  Dunton's  Invention."  Though  bound 
together  by  one  of  those  devices  to  which  authors 
are  partial,  they  are  in  no  sense  dependent  one 
upon  another.  They  deal  with  mysteries,  murders, 
tales  of  revenge,  and,  in  more  than  one,  hypnotism 
is  called  into  play.  One  of  these  latter,  "  The 
Irishman's  Tale,"  comes  nearest  to  being  impress- 
ive, but  a  flippancy  of  manner,  which  is  a  growing 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Hawthorne,  suits  better  the 
stories  of  a  grimly  humorous  tendency  like  "  Rox- 
worthy's  Treasure  "  and  "  The  Virtuoso's  Story." 
The  style  is  clever  enough  to  convince  that  Mr. 
Hawthorne  could  do  good  work  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  be  genuinely  in  earnest,  but  he  seems 
impregnated  with  the  commercial  spirit,  and  to  be 
content  that  all  his  stories  should  be  on  a  level  with 
these — that  of  mere  pot-boilers.  Published  by  the 
Merriam  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


POEMS    BY    H.     C.    BUNNER. 


A  Pitcher  of  Mignonette. 
A  pitcher  of  mignonette, 

In  a  tenement's  highest  casement : 
Queer  sort  of  flower-pot — yet 
That  pitcher  of  mignonette 
Is  a  garden  in  heaven  set, 

To  the  little  sick  child  in  the  basement— 
The  pitcher  of  mignonette, 

In  the  tenement's  highest  casement. 


She  Was  a  Beauty. 
She  was  a  beauty  in  the  days 

When  Madison  was  President : 
And  quite  coquettish  in  her  ways — 

On  conquests  of  the  heart  intent. 

Grandpa,  on  his  right  knee  bent, 

Wooed  her  in  stiff,  old-fashioned  phrase — 

She  was  a  beauty  in  the  days 
When  Madison  was  President. 

And  when  yonr  roses  where  hers  went 

Shall  go,  my  Rose,  who  dates  from  Hayes, 

I  hope  yonll  wear  her  sweet  content 
Of  whom  tradition  lightly  says  : 
She  was  a  beauty  in  the  days 

When  Madison  was  President. 


The  Last  of  the  New-Year's  Callers. 


The  door  is  shut — I  think  the  fine  old  face 

Trembles  a  little,  round  the  under-lip  ; 
His  look  is  wistful— can  it  be  the  place 

Where,  at  his  knock,  the  bolt  was  quick  to  slip 
(It  had  a  knocker  then),  when,  bravely  decked, 

He  took,  of  New-Year's,  with  his  lowest  bow, 
His  glass  of  egg-nog,  white  and  nutmeg-flecked, 

From  her  who  is — where  is  the  young  bride  now  t 

O  Greenwood,  answer  !    Through  your  ample  gate 

There  went  a  hearse,  these  many  years  ago  ; 
And  often  by  a  grave — more  oft  of  late — 

Stands  an  old  geudeman,  with  hair  like  snow. 
Two  graves  he  stands  by,  truly ;  for  the  friend 

Who  won  her,  long  has  lain  beside  his  wife  ; 
And  their  old  comrade,  waiting  for  the  end, 

Remembers  what  they  were  to  him  in  life. 

And  now  he  stands  before  the  old-time  door, 

A  little  gladdened  in  his  lonely  heart 
To  give  of  love  for  those  that  are  no  more 

To  those  that  live  to-day  a  generous  part. 
Ay,  She  has  gone,  sweet,  loyal,  brave,  and  gay — 

But  then,  her  daughter's  grown  and  wed  the  while  ; 
And  the  old  custom  lingers:  New-Year's  Day, 

Will  not  she  greet  him  with  her  mother's  smile? 

But  things  are  changed,  ah,  changed,  you  see  ; 
We  keep  no  New-Year's,  now,  not  we — 

It's  an  old-time  day, 

And  an  old-time  way. 
And  an  old-time  fashion  we've  chosen  to  cut — 

And  the  dear  old  man 

May  wait  as  he  can 
In  front  of  the  old-time  door  that's  shut. 


Les  Morts  Vont  Vite. 
Les  ntorts  ziont  vite  !    Ay,  for  a  little  space 
We  miss  and  mourn  them,  fallen  from  their  place ; 

To  take  our  portion  in  their  rest  are  fain  ; 

But  by  and  by,  having  wept,  press  on  again, 
Perchance  to  win  their  laurels  in  the  race. 

What  man  would  find  the  old  in  the  new  love's  face? 
Seek  on  the  fresher  lips  the  old  kisses*  trace? 
For  withered  roses  newer  blooms  disdain  ? 
Les  jiiorts  vont  vite .' 

But  when  disease  brings  thee  in  piteous  case. 
Thou  ihalt  thy  dead  recall,  and  thy  ill  grace 

To  them  for  whom  remembrance  plead  in  vain. 

Then,  shudderiog,  think,  while  thy  bed-fellow  Pain 
Clasps  thee  with  arms  that  cling  like  Death's  embrace: 
Les  morts  z-o/tt  vite  ! 


APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

Being  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Robert  Moray, 
some   time  an   Officer  in   the   Virginia   Regi- 
ment,   and    afterwards    of    Amherst's    Regi- 
ment.     By    Gilbert    Parker,     author   of 
"Pierre    and    his    People,"    "The    Trail    of 
the  Sword,"   "The   Trespasser,"   etc.     i2mo. 
Illustrated.     Cloth,  $1  50. 
For  the  time  of  his  story  Mr.  Parker  has  chosen 
the  most  absorbing  period  of  the  romantic  eight- 
eenth-century  history  of    Quebec.     The   material 
offered  by  the  life  and  history  of  old  Quebec  has 
never  been  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  fiction  with 
the  command  of  plot  and  incident,  the  mastery  of 
local  color,  and  the  splendid  realization  of  dramatic 
situations  shown  in  this  distinguished  and  moving 
romance.     The   illustrations  preserve  the    atmos- 
phere of  the   text,   for   they   present  the   famous 
buildings,  gates,  and  battle  grounds  as  they  ap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  hero's  imprisonment  in 
Quebec. 

The  Verbalist. 

A  Manual  devoted  to  Brief  Discussions  of  the 
Right  and  Wrong  Use  of  Words,  and  to  some 
other  Matters  of  Interest  to  those  who  would 
Speak  and  Write  with  Propriety.  By  Alfred 
Avres,  author  of  "Acting  and  Actors," 
"The  Orthoepist,"  "The  Mentor,"  etc.  En- 
tirely rewritten  and  enlarged.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
$1.25. 

A  Winning  Hazard. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER,  author  of  "The  Wooing 

O't,"  "  Her  Dearest  Foe,"  etc.    No.  192,  Town 

and  Country  Library.    i2mo.    Paper,  50  cents  ; 

cloth,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  well-trained  hand  has  given  us 

in  this  new  book  a  most  interesting  and  attractive 

story,  which  will  strengthen  the  writer's  hold  upon 

her  readers. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  puhlislurs. 

O.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COTJNTT,   CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ABTHUB  CROSBY. 

San  Bafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  Ladies  and  children 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  i,  1895. 
MME.  B.  2ISKA.  A.  M„  Principal. 


An  examination  for  matriculation  in  Bryn 
Mawr  College  will  be  held  at  College  Park, 
San  Jose,  Cal.,  from  May  29th  to  June  3d, 
inclusive.  For  further  information,  apply 
to  Mrs.  Isaac  M.  Cox,  Tulare,  Cal. 

SOZODONT 

A  GRATEFUL  ODOR, 

Indicative  of  health  and  purity,  is  communicated 
to  the  mouth  by  the  aromatic 

SOZODONT 

which  makes  the  teeth  as  white  and  as  radiant 
as  polished  porcelain,  and  contains  no  ingredient 
that  is  not  highly  beneficial  to  both  gums  and  teeth. 
The  Lyric  and  Dramatic  professions  are  loud  m 
their  praises  of 

SOZODONT 


WE 
WANT 
YOUR 
PLATE 


to  print  one  hun- 
dred best  qual- 
ity cards  from  for 
One  Dollar. 

PIERSON  RROS. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


May  18,  1896. 


San  Francisco  is  promised  an  tmbarras  de  rtchesse 
in  the  way  of  theatricals.  The  appearance  of  one 
stock  company  at  the  Columbia  is  assured,  and  the 
appearance  of  another  at  the  California  is  threat- 
ened. The  one  that  is  2. fait  accompli  has  many 
good  people  in  its  ranks.  The  one  that  is  yet  in 
the  promised  land  is  advertised  to  be  replete  with 
stars  of  all  magnitudes.  Altogether,  according  to 
what  one  hears  and  reads,  the  dramatic  talent  of 
America  seems  to  be  all  heading  for  San  Francisco. 

Whether  there  are  to  be  two  or  not,  the  fact  that 
one  has  done  well  enoagh  to  warrant  the  engaging 
of  leading  ladies  for  whose  services  Eastern  man- 
agers are  said  to  be  clamoring,  is  a  significant  sign 
of  the  dramatic  times  out  West.  Here  the  stock 
company  seems  still  to  be  the  best-paying  form  of 
drama.  The  Frawley  Company  succeeded  where 
stars  failed.  There  may  be  many  reasons,  and 
there  may  be  only  one.  for  this.  An  important 
fact  for  Eastern  managers  and  stars  to  realize  is 
that  in  the  West  people  do  not  tike  paying  high 
for  their  drama.  They  will  pay  any  price  to  see  a 
freak  or  a  celebrity  when  he  is  new.  But  they  will 
do  that  only  the  first  time.  Curiosity  is  appeased, 
and  the  freak  has  been  studied  from  his  hair  to  bis 
boots.  Everybody  can  say  "  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  So- 
and-So.  and  I  was  thrilled, "  or  "I  was  disap- 
pointed." whichever  is  the  popular  point  of  view, 
and  the  crowd  feels  it  has  not  paid  its  five  dollars  a 
head  in  vain. 

But  for  the  play  played  by  people  who  are 
neither  world-wonders  nor  curiosities  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  local  hand  does  not  willingly  spend 
the  local  coin.  Many  theatrical  displays  in  San 
Francisco  have  swung  toward  the  side  of  success 
because  the  seats  were  a  dollar.  This  is  sordid, 
vilely  sordid,  but  the  person  who  has  watched  the 
course  of  the  drama  here  will  know  that  it  is  sense. 
The  Eastern  manager  who  is  accustomed  to  two 
dollars  a  seat  to  bear  Lillian  Russell  and  other 
broken  toys,  can  not  understand  the  reluctance  of 
the  West  to  be  equally  lavish.  He  forgets  that 
there  are  enough  wealthy  people  in  the  great  East- 
ern cities  to  pay  two  dollars,  with  cheerful  indiffer- 
ence, all  the  year  round,  while  in  San  Francisco  the 
moneyed  crowd  is  too  small  to  go  round  through  a 
year  of  two  dollar  dramas. 

Thus  the  Frawley  Company,  which  charges  small 
prices  for  seats  and  offers  a  continuous  change 
of  bill,  has  full  houses,  and  Mr.  Mansfield,  whose 
artistic  agonies  under  calcium  lights  are  thought  to 
be  worth  half  a  dollar  more,  is  not  largely  patron- 
ized. The  public  could  have  got  over  the  half- 
dollar  if  there  had  been  something  new,  but  the 
half-dollar  added  to  the  familiarity  of  the  agonies 
and  their  surroundings  was  more  than  they  could 
brook,  so  it  was  saved  against  the  time  when  Mr. 
Mansfield  comes  with  a  new  play. 

Curiously  enough,  while  the  stock  company  seems 
to  be  waxing  strong  in  the  West,  it  languishes  in 
the  East.  It  looks  dark  for  these  organizations  on 
the  other  side  of  the  continent.  One  by  one  they 
die,  or  are  so  depleted  by  various  desertions  that 
their  glory  suddenly  wanes.  Where  Wallack's 
great  company  reached  its  apex  and  slowly  de- 
clined and  fell.  Palmer's  has  also  passed  from  its 
splendid  heyday  to  dissolution  and  death.  These, 
with  Daly's,  were  the  three  great  New  York  stock 
companies,  and  absorbed  all  the  talent  of  their  day 
that  did  not  dare  to  retain  its  freedom.  They  ruled 
the  world  of  drama  and  the  opinions  of  the  city. 
Their  influence  molded  the  taste  of  New  York.  It 
was  through  tbem,  and  the  high  standard  of  artistic, 
homogeneous  smoothness  that  they  set  up,  that  the 
star  lost  his  prestige  in  the  East.  The  New  Yorker, 
even  of  to-day,  looks  askance  at  the  star,  suspect- 
ing a  barn-storming  past.  The  spell  of  the  old 
stock-company  days  is  upon  him  yet.  For  this 
reason  many  good  stars  never  play  in  the  metropo- 
lis, or  play  short  engagements  at  odd  times  in  odd, 
out-of-the-way  theatres.  Actors  of  great  reputation 
in  the  West  are  relegated,  in  the  Empire  City,  to 
summer  engagements  and  cross-town  audiences. 
The  critics  regard  them  dubiously,  and  the  dis- 
criminating spectator  gi^es  their  tickets  to  his  type- 
writer and  goes  to  the  roof-garden  or  Coney  Island 
instead. 

Now.  however,  both  actor  and  spectator  in  the 
East  seem  to  have  lost  their  love  for  the  stock 
company.  The  actor's  case  is  very  simple.  As  a 
member  of  a  stock  organization  he  works  for  a 
salary,  sometimes  large,  and  is  cast  to  play  the 
parts  that  suit  him  best  in  the  new  plays.  There 
is  no  risk  of  loss,  for,  hit  or  miss,  he  draws  his 
ss^jry  just  the  same.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
here  is  no  hope  of  the  extravagantly  large  profits 
■  ■  -t  dano*  before  the  eyes  of  the  star.     The  New 


York  stock-company  actor  hears  wonderful  Alad- 
din tales  of  how  much  his  laboring  brother  makes 
touring  the  wild,  untutored  West,  and  the  calm 
security  of  his  regularly  paid  salary  seems  to  him 
tame  and  profitless.  So  he  breaks  away  from  the 
parent  organization,  and  we,  in  the  West,  watch 
him  come,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  and  we  say, 
11  So-and-So's  started  in  for  himself— I  wonder  will 
he  come  out  on  top  or  go  under." 

The  stock  companies,  thus  constantly  losing  the 
brightest  jewels  in  their  crowns,  suffer  correspond- 
ingly. The  Lyceum  Company,  one  of  the  newer 
ones  and  composed  of  fresh  young  talent,  had  a 
life  of  great  brilliancy  for  several  halcyon  years, 
and  then  the  star  fever  attacked  it  with  fury. 
Georgia  Cay  van's  desertion  nearly  broke  it  to 
pieces.  She  made  the  Lyceum  Company,  and  its 
patrons  knew  and  loved  her  lily-like  and  respect- 
able style.  Then  others  broke  from  Daniel  Frob- 
roao "s  happy  fold,  and  went  wandering  into  alien 
places,  whence  the  Little  Bo-Peep  who  had  ruled 
them  so  gently  and  so  generously  could  not  lure 
them  back. 

Of  Palmer's  splendid  company  of  eight  years 
ago,  many  members  have  become  stars,  and  most 
of  them  are  successful — Marie  Burroughs,  Alexan- 
der Salvjni.  E.  M.  Holland,  Annie  Russell.  A  few 
years  later  these  defections  were  made  up  by  Julia 
Arthur  and  Wilton  Lackaye.  The  company  had 
hardly  been  grouped  around  this  leading  pair 
when  they  both  left  the  organization.  This  deser- 
tion virtually  broke  up  the  Palmer  Company. 
Now  Mr.  Palmer  has  adopted  the  plan  of  the 
English  managers.  He  has  no  regular  stock  com- 
pany, but  he  keeps  the  whole  range  of  the  dramatic 
horizon  under  his  eye,  knows  the  capacity  of  every 
player  of  promise,  and  when  he  gets  hold  of  what 
be  thinks  is  a  playable  play,  casts,  and  sets,  and 
costumes  it,  and  sends  it  forth  to  its  fate  in  the 
metropolis  and  on  the  road. 

This  is  the  way  that  "  Trilby  "  was  floated.     Mr. 
Palmer  took  the  play,  and,  among  his  own  people 
and  those  hundreds  that  were  scattered  about  the 
;  country  acting  in  companies  or  awaiting  engage- 
|  ments  at  dramatic  agencies,  picked  his  cast  with 
(  care    and    solicitude.      So,   surveying    the    whole 
J  field,  he  selected  the  woman  who  seemed  to  him 
the  best  procurable  Trilby,  Virginia  Harned,  and 
I  the  man  who  was  most  capable  of  portraying  the 
i  sinister  and   talented   Svengali,    Wilton    Lackaye. 
<  Thus  slowly  and  carefully  made  up — no  person  ec- 
I  gaged  because  he  was  in  the  company  and  had  to 
play — the  piece  was  at  last  launched,  with  the  re- 
sults that  we  have  all  wondered  at.     It  is  said  that 
Mr.    P-slmer  intends,  henceforward,   to  give  him- 
self up  to  this  style  of  stage  managing.     In  Eng- 
.  land,  outside  the  big  companies,  like  Irving's  and 
,  Beerbohm  Tree's,  it  is  the  custom  for  the  head  of 
!  the  company  to  have  only  a  few  regularly  engaged 
and  salaried  players,  and  to  make  up  his  cast  from 
j  the  unemployed  actors  who  stand  around  waiting 
I  for  engagements.     A  good  deal  of  money  must  be 
!  saved   in   this   way,   as  the    stock-company    actor 
:  draws  his  salary  in  times  of  frost  and  in  times  of 
!  sunshine,  when  he's  acting  and  when  he's  not. 

The  advantages  of  the'stock  companies  from  the 
:  audience  side  of  the  footlights  can  only  be  appre- 
I  ciated  in  a  Western  city,  where  the  stars  have  things 
pretty  much  their  own  way.  In  the  East,  the  star 
gets -many  cold  shoulders,  and  he  makes  it  even 
when  he  gets  to  the  West.  Stars  come  out  here 
with  companies  they  would  not  dare  face  a  metro- 
politan audience  with.  They  bring  old  plays,  as 
Mansfield  did,  when  they  have  new  ones  on  their 
repertoire,  and  they  wear  old  clothes  and  use  old 
scenery,  and  generally  behave  as  the  English  do 
when  they  get  into  new  countries  where  there  is  no 
one  to  say  them  nay. 

The  stock  company,  especially  one  of  a  local 
character,  such  as  the  Frawley  organization,  which 
started  here  and  won  its  first  laurels  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  never  gives  the  West  its  fag-ends.  It 
has  no  great  moments,  but  it  also  has  no  slip-shod 
days  and  indifferent,  yawning  evenings.  It  must 
keep  its  best  foot  foremost,  for,  bad  enough  as  it  is 
to  see  the  genius  slighting  his  work  and  dawdling 
drearily  through  his  part,  it  is  a  thousand  times 
worse  to  see  a  whole  company  affected  by  an  inso- 
lent disregard  of  their  audience,  and  a  self-satisfied 
indifference  as  to  the  impression  they  are  creating. 
The  great  merit  of  the  stock  association  is  its  high 
level  of  even  excellence.  We  in  the  West  know 
the  painfulness  of  the  star-and-the-stick  system,  of 
the  genius  in  the  company  of  incompetents  and 
fools,  of  murmuring  to  each  other  on  the  way  out : 
"Yes — he's  magnificent,  but  I  think  he  must  have 
got  his  company  cheap  out  of  an  idiot  asylum." 

Another  of  its  advantages — this  from  both  sides 
of  the  footlights — is  the  development  and  training 
of  raw  talent.  A  debutante — who  must  assume  a 
different  character  every  week  or  so — will  soon  get 
her  dramatic  angles  smoothed  down,  or  prove  to 
an  observant  manager  that  they  are  beyond 
smoothing.  There  would  be  no  chance  in  a  large 
stock  company,  where  a  continual  changing  and 
shifting  of  character  gave  all  the  members  a  chance 
to  show  their  prowess,  of  an  actor  playing  uncon- 
genial rdles  and  never  showing  his  real  ability. 
Judic's  light  was  hidden  for  some  years  under  the 
gloom  of  long,  dignified  Alexandrines.  This  could 
hardly  happen  in  an  American  stock  company, 
where  tragedy,  and  comedy,  and  farce,  and  freak- 
ishness  have  all  an  opportunity  to  make  their  mark. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Art  Association  Concerts. 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  at  the  Art  As- 
sociation last  Thursday  evening,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Heyraan.  A  fashionable  audi- 
ence was  present  and  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Organ,  grand  chorus,  Dubois,  Mr.  Otto  Fleissner; 
vocal,  "  Magnetic  Waltz,"  Arditi,  Mrs.  Grace  Mathew- 
son  ;  concerto  for  two  violins  (and  piano),  "  Largo," 
Bach,  Miss  Madeline  Beckhusen  and  Miss  Clara 
McConnell ;  vocal,  "  Avanera,"  from  "  Carmen," 
Bizet,  Miss  Daisy  May  Cressy ;  organ,  fa)  "Hymn 
of  the  Nuns,"  Wely,  (b)  allegretto  grazioso.  Tours, 
Mr.  Otto  Fleissner;  vocal,  recitative  and  aria,  "  Praise 
the  Lord,"  Marsh,  Mrs.  Grace  Mathewson  ;  duos 
for  two  violins  (piano  accompaniment),  op.  18,  (a) 
berceuse,  (b)  abandon,  Godard,  Miss  McConnell  and 
Miss  Beckhusen  ;  songs,  (a)  "My  Little  Love,"  Hawley, 
(b)  "Here  and  There,"  Newcombe,  Miss  Daisy  May 
Cressy  ;  organ.  "  March  Solennelle,"  Gounod,  Mr.  Otto 
Fleissner. 

There  will  be  an  organ  recital  at  the  Art  Institute 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  May  17th.  Mr.  Otto  Fleiss- 
ner, the  organist,  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Carolyn 
Boyan,  vocalist.  The  programme  will  be  as  fol- 
lows : 

Processional  in  D,  Dubois ;  song,  "  The  Arabian 
Slave,"  Shelley  ;  concerto.  Bacb  ;  invocazione,  Capocci ; 
song,  "  When  You  are  Here,  Love,"  Vannah  ;  overture, 
"Martha,"  Flotow  ;  offertory,  Salome;  song,  "I  Hold 
My  Heart  So  Still,"  Runcie ;  finale,  third  symphony, 
Mendelssohn. 

Stanford  Choral  Concert. 

The  Stanford  Choral  Society  will  give  its  first 
concert,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore, 
next  Thursday  evening  at  the  gymnasium.  Much 
interest  is  being  shown  in  the  affair  by  the  faculty, 
students,  and  friends  of  the  university.  The  pro- 
gramme will  be  as  follows  : 

Grand  march  from  "Damascus,"  "With  Sheathed 
Swords,"  Costa  ;  part-song,  "  Farewell  to  the  Forest," 
Mendelssohn ;  "  The  Kreutzer  Sonata,"  Beethoven, 
Miss  Ina  Griffin  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  ;  chorus,  "The 
Heavens  are  Telling."  Haydn,  trio,  Miss  M.  P.  Little, 
Professor  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Cochran  ;  piano  solo,  (a) 
prelude,  Oscar  Raif,  (b)  menuet,  Moszkonski,  Miss 
Ina  Griffin ;  chorus,  "  Watching  Over  Israel,"  from 
"Elijah,"  Mendelssohn  ;  violin  solo,  Russian  air,  Wien- 
iawski,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel ;  chorus,  "  Forth  to  the 
Meadows,  Schubert,  Miss  Little,  Miss  Loveland,  Pro- 
fessor Campbell,  and  Mr.  Cochran  ;  "  Hallelujah,"  from 
"The  Messiah,"  Handel. 


Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater,  formerly  of  the  choir  of 
Grace  Church,  will  give  a  song-recital  next  Tues- 
day evening  at  Native  Sons'  Hall.  She  will  have 
the  assistance  of  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenbagen,  vio- 
linist, and  Signor  S.  Martinez,  pianist,  in  the 
presentation  of  a  programme  of  unusual  interest. 


Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the  soprano,  will  pass 
her  summer  vacation  in  this  city  and  at  various 
popular  resorts  in  this  State.  She  will  arrive  here 
June  5th.  Late  in  the  summer  she  will  return  to 
Paris  to  resume  her  musical  studies. 


The  Stanford  University  Glee  and  Mandolin 
Clubs,  combined,  will  give  their  final  concert  of 
this  season  next  Friday  evening  at  the  Auditorium. 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  charity. 


A  vocal  recital  will  be  given  at  half-past  three 
o'clock  this  afternoon  by  the  pupils  of  Mme.  Julie 
Rosfcald  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion Hall. 

Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn'S 
Co.,  Opticians.  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every   Evening.     An    Innovation    Into   the    F.ealms   of 

Opera.     Regal  Operatic  Production  of  the  Famous 

Story  of  Life  Among  the  Lowly, 

-:-    UNCLE    TOM'S   CABIN   -:- 

Splendid  Cast  !     Beautiful  Scenery  !     The  Lovely  Music 

of  the  South!  Characteristic  Negro  Dances  !  "Marks, 

the  Donkey,  and  the  Bloodhounds." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BAX.DWLN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 
Monday,  May  18th,  for  Three  Weeks, 

-:-    3VEISS    REHAN    -:- 

Accompanied  by  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  Company. 
Repertoire  First  Week:  Three  Niehis— Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday — and  S.lurday  Matinee,  ihe  Company's 
Latest  Success.  "  The  Countess  Gucki."  Thursday  and 
Friday.  "The  Two  Escutcheons."  Saturday  Evening. 
Classic  Revival  of  Shakespeare's  Comedy,  "  The  School 
for  Scandal." 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  -(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 


Monday  Night,  May  i8ih,  and  all  the  Week,  including 

Sunday    and    only    Matinee  on    Saturday, 

HOIT'S  Merriest  Skit, 

A  TRIP  TO   CHIXATOWIV. 

Harry  Conor  and  the  Company  Selected  for  the  Aus- 
tralian Tour. 

COLTTMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fsiedlander.  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Monday  Evening,  May  18th.     Every  Evening,  Including 

Sunday.     The  Jolliest  Girl  in  Town.    The 

New  Dramatic  Comedy, 

-:■    MISS    HARUM    SCARUM    -:- 

Comedy — Sentiment — Melody.    Bright  and  Catchy  Musi- 
cal  Numbers.     New  and  Novel  Effects. 
Reserved  Seats,  35,  50,  75  otB. 
Jane  1st The  New,  Great  FrawlevCompany 

Morosco's    Gkand   Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  FamUy  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco .Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last  Performances  of 

-:-    THE    CROSS-ROADS   OF    LIFE    -:- 

Monday  Evening.  May  18th.     Edmund  Collier  in 
the  Great  Historical  Tragedy, 

-:-    JACK!     CADE    -:- 
NATIVE    SONS*   HALL. 

Mason  Street,  bet.  Post  and  Geary. 
TUESDAY  EVENING MAT  19th 

SONG    RECITAL 

MISS  EUNICE  WESTWATER 

CONTRALTO.  Assisted  by 

Miss   CHARLOTTE  GROESHAGES .Violinist. 

Signor  MARTINEZ,  Pianist. 

Tickets  (including  Reserved  Seat) 50  cents 

Now  on  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor.  Sutter  and 
Kearny  Streets. 

EL  CAMPO 

THE  POPULAR  BAY  RESORT. 


Now  Open  Every  Sunday  During  the  Season. 


Muoic,  Dancing,  Bowling, 
ing.  and  other  amusements, 
at  city  prices.  Fare,  round 
children,  15  cents,  inclndin 
the  grounds. 

The  Steamer  URIAH  will 
Ferry   10:30   A     M-,    13:10, 
P.   M.    Returning,   leave    El 
A.  M.,  1:00,  3:00,  and  5:00  P 


Boating,  Fish- 
Refreshments 
trip,  25  cents  ; 
g  admission  to 

leave  Tiburon 
3:00,    and  4:00 
Caznpo    11:15 
.  M. 


BOARD    AND    ROOMS 

In  an  elegant  modern  home.  Ten  minutes 
walk  to  trains.  Electric  cars  pass  door. 
References.  7  03  Telegraph  Avenue,  Oak- 
land. 


FOR    RENT. 


A  Country  Home  between  Redwood  and 
Menlo  Park.  Sixty  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. Twelve  rooms  and  bath.  Comfortably 
furnished.  Billiard  room,  piano, ^water.and 
gas  throughout ;  also  milk  and  eggs.  Leave 
man  in  charge.     Apply 

BOVEE,  TOT  &  SONTAG, 
Or,  Lock  Box  141,  Redwood  City. 


GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  best  is  Apollo.  Soft,  uniform,  workable. 
Rolled  just  right  :    no  buckling  :    perfectly  flat. 

The  worker  is  at  his  best  with  it.  Takes  less 
time  besides. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a  sheet  guaranteed. 
Which    means  :    Return    for    any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


May  18,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Ada  Rehan  and  the  Daly  Troupe. 

The  Daly  season  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  begins 
on  Monday  night,  when  Von  Schonthan's  play, 
"The  Countess  Gucki,"  which  was  dedicated  to 
Ada  Rehan  and  adapted  by  Augustin  Daly,  will  be 
presented,  with  Miss  Rehan  in  the  titular  role. 
Daly's  famous  leading  lady  is  being  treated  very 
much  as  a  star  this  season,  and  she  is  announced 
as  "  accompanied  by "  James  Lewis,  George 
Clarke,  Charles  Richman,  Edwin  Stevens,  Mrs. 
G.  H.  Gilbert,  Miss  Sibyl  Carlisle,  and  a  number 
of  lesser  lights,  the  company  comprising  sixty  per- 
sons in  all. 

The  repertoire  for  the  three  weeks  has  already 
been  announced  in  the  Argonaut,  but  we  repeat  it 
here  : 

First  week — Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  matinee,  "  The  Countess  Gucki,"  by  Franz  von 
Schonchan,  de'dicated  to  Ada  Rehan,  and  adapted  by 
Augustin  Daly ;  Thursday  and  Friday,  "  The  Two  Es- 
cutcheons "  ;  Saturday  evening,  Sheridan's  "  The  School 
for  Scandal." 

Second  week  —  Five  nights  and  Saturday  matinee, 
"A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream";  Saturday  evening, 
"  The  Last  Word." 

Third  week — Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings  and  Wed- 
nesday matinee,  "Twelfth  Night";  Wednesday  even- 
ing, "  The  Hunchback  "  ;  Thursday  evening,  "  The 
Belle's  Stratagem "  and  "  The  Honeymoon " ;  Friday 
and  Saturday  evening  and  Saturday  matinee,  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

This  programme  includes  a  Wednesday  matinee 
in  the  third  week,  when  "  Twelfth  Night "  will  be 
given. 

11  Uncle  Tom"  in  a  Musical  Setting. 

"  Fra  Diavolo  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House,  and  on  Monday  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  will  be  presented. 

This  is  very  much  like  the  usual  stage  version  of 
Mrs.  Beecher-Stowe's  famous  story.  The  scenes 
are  :  first,  Tom's  cabin  ;  then  the  roadway  ;  then  on 
the  river,  with  Eliza  escaping  across  the  ice  from  the 
bloodhounds  ;  then  at  the  house  of  St.  Clare,  where 
little  Eva  and  Topsy  appear  and  little  Eva  dies  ; 
then  the  auction  scene,  where  Tom  is  sold  to 
Legree  ;  and,  finally,  the  death  of  Uncle  Tom  and 
the  apotheosis  of  little  Eva. 

For  all  of  this  the  music  composed  by  Harrison 
Millard  will  be  used,  and  throughout  the  piece,  but 
most  notably  in  the  auction  scene  on  the  levee, 
negro  songs  and  specialties  will  be  introduced. 

William  H.  West  will  be  the  Uncle  Tom  ; 
Raffael,  the  George  Harris  ;  Hartman,  Marks,  the 
lawyer  ;  and  the  others  in  the  cast  will  include  W. 
H.  Tooker,  Carrie  Roma,  Irene  Mull,  Martin 
Pache,  Kate  Marchi,  Little  Mildred,  Josephine 
Gassman,  and  Gilbert  and  Goldie. 

Jack  Cade  as  a  Hero. 

"  The  Cross-Roads  of  Life,"  with  its  railway 
scene  and  its  storm,  has  been  the  attraction  at 
Morosco's  Grand  Opera  House  through  the  week, 
and  it  will  be  continued  through  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday  the  third  week  of  the  engagement 
of  Edmund  Collier  will  begin.  The  play  is  a  melo- 
drama again,  and  a  famous  one.  It  is  "Jack 
Cade,  the  Bondman  of  Kent,"  and  its  hero  is  the 
same  leader  of  the  uprising  in  Kent  in  1450  whom 
Shakespeare  depicted  in  the  second  part  of 
"  Henry  VI."  as  a  vulgar  braggart.  But  in  the 
present  play  he  is  treated  from  a  populist  point  of 
view,  and  made  to  appear  a  noble  champion  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Collier  will  have  the  r61e  of  the  bondman, 
and  he  will  be  supported  by  a  cast  made  up  from 
the  full  strength  of  the  stock  company.  The 
mounting  of  the  piece  will  be  elaborate,  including 
new  and  historically  accurate  scenery. 


Amy  Lee  in  "Miss  Harum  Scarum." 
The  company  now  presenting  Morrison's  spec- 
tacular version  of  "  Faust  "  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  close  its  engagement  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
night,  and  on  Monday  Amy  Lee  will  begin  a  brief 
season.  Miss  Lee  is  a  soubrette  of  the  Lotta  type, 
and  lays  claim  to  the  distinction  of  being  her 
successor.  At  the  head  of  the  company  support- 
ing her  is  Frank  Doane. 

"Miss  Harum  Scarum"  will  be  given  during 
the  first  week.  In  it  Miss  Lee  has  the  titular 
rdle,  and  it  is  said  to  afford  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  her  peculiar  talents,  as  a  vocal- 
ist and  as  a  mimic.  During  the  second  week  of 
the  engagement,  "  Pawn  Ticket  No.  210,"  a  piece 
which  took  high  rank  as  a  mirth  -  provoker  in 
Lotta's  repertoire,  will  be  given. 


A  Hoyt  Farce-Comedy. 

The  minstrel  show  at  the  California  Theatre 
comes  to  a  glorious  end  to-morrow  (Sunday)  even- 
ing, with  the  distribution  of  the  prizes  won  by  the 
couples  who  have  displayed  their  grace  in  the  cake- 
walks  during  the  week.  There  have  been  anxious 
dusky  faces  hanging  about  the  theatre  every  night, 
and  the  excitement  will  reach  a  feverish  height  on 
Sunday.  Before  the  footlights,  too,  interest  in  the 
contest  has  been  lively,  and  the  theatre  has  bad 
full  houses  at  every  performance. 

The  company  that  is  to  introduce  the  Hoyt 
farce-comedy  to  the  Australians  will  follow  at  the 
California  on  Monday  night.  "  A  Trip  to  China- 
town "  is  the  piece  chosen  by  the  playwright  as  the 


one  by  which  his  reputation  must  stand  or  fall. 
Its  reputation  in  this  city  was  marred  by  the  vul- 
garity of  the  woman  who  first  played  the  Chicago 
widow  here  ;  but  the  present  company,  headed 
by  the  eccentric  Harry  Conor  as  Welland  Strong 
and  Geraldine  McCann  as  the  widow,  is  well  up  in 
the  front  rank  of  farce-comedy  organizations. 

The  New  Frawley  Company. 

The  new  Frawley  stock  company  will  make  its 
initial  appearance  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this 
year  on  Monday  evening,  June  ist.  How  long  the 
season  will  last  we  do  not  know,  but  it  will  be  an 
extended  one,  judging  by  the  long  list  of  plays  in 
the  repertoire.  The  opening  play  will  be  "  Brother 
John,"  which  was  written  for  W.  H.  Crane,  and 
has  never  been  played  here,  having  seen  the  light 
after  Mr.  Crane  was  delivered  of  the  opinion  that 
San  Francisco  was  a  "jay  town."  Other  plays  in 
the  list  are  "  The  Wife,"  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  "  A 
Gold  Mine,"  "  The  Highest  Bidder,"  "  Lord  Chum- 
ley,"  "  His  Wife's  Father,"  "  The  Merchant," 
"The  Westerner,"  "On  Probation,"  "A  Social 
Test,"  "Geoffrey  Middleton,"  "The  Lost  Para- 
dise," "  Men  and  Women,"  "  The  Senator,"  and 
"  The  Two  Escutcheons." 

The  stock  company  includes  three  new  people 
from  the  Daly  troupe  —  Maxine  Elliott,  Frank 
Worthing,  and  Tyrone  Power — a  debutante  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Elliott's  sister,  Gertrude  ;  and  the 
following,  who  are  already  familiar  in  this  company: 

Daniel  Frawley,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Harry  Gordon 
Clarke,  George  W.  Leslie,  Wilson  Enos,  Walter  Clark 
Bellows,  M.  C.  Thompson,  George  Bosworth,  H.  S. 
DufHeld,  Thomas  Philips,  Blanche  L.  Bates,  Margaret 
Craven.  Hope  Ross,  Phosa  McAllister,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates,  and  Lansing  Rowan. 


Notes. 

Julia  Marlowe  will  appear  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre early  in  the  fall. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  to  have  a  little  play  written 
by  Sarah  Bernhardt,  next  year.  It  is  called 
"  Lillette  and  Leah,"  and  has  a  rdle  like  that  in 
"  Squire  Kate." 

It  is  rumored  that  a  firm  of  Milwaukee  brewers 
contemplate  erecting  a  handsome  vaudeville  house, 
after  the  fashion  of  Koster  &  Bial's  in  New  York, 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Powell  and  Ellis 
Streets. 

Florence  Gerard,  the  singer,  who  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  when  she  married  her  manager  and  be- 
came Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey,  is  credited  with  a  de- 
sire to  return  to  the  stage,  but  is  withheld  by  her 
husband's  opposition. 

Augustin  Daly  is  to  produce  a  revival  of  "  Henry 
IV."  next  season.  Ada  Rehan  will  be  the  Prince 
Hal,  and  James  Lewis  will  be  Falstaff.  Will  he  be 
a  slender  Falstaff,  or  is  he  going  to  outdo  Maurel 
in  the  use  of  plumpers  ? 

Ned  Townsend's  play,  "  Chimmie  Fadden,"  in 
which  Charles  Hopper  has  been  playing  all  the 
season  in  New  York,  has  been  engaged  by  Man- 
ager Gotdob  for  the  Columbia  Theatre.  It  will 
not  be  here  until  after  the  summer  months. 

John  Drew  will  be  the  last  attraction  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  this  season.  He  will  be  here  next 
month,  and  will  be  seen  in  his  new  success,  "  The 
Squire  of  Dames,"  in  "  Christopher,  Jr.,"  and  in 
"The  Bauble  Shop,"  all  in  the  course  of  one 
week. 

Mme.  Duse  does  not  believe  in  scattering  her 
autographs  broadcast.  To  a  stranger  who  re- 
quested one  of  her,  she  replied :  "  My  good 
woman,  of  what  use  could  my  signature  be  to 
you  ?  I  don't  owe  you  any  money,  and  you  are 
not  my  friend." 

J.  J.  Gottlob,  of  the  managerial  triumvirate  who 
direct  the  fortunes  of  the  Columbia  Theatre,  has 
been  very  busy  during  his  absence  in  the  East. 
He  has  already  booked  about  two-thirds  of  the 
coming  season,  and  his  partners  are  enthusiastic 
over  the  attractions  he  has  secured. 

Loie  Fuller  recently  had  an  unpleasant  experi- 
ence during  one  of  her  dances.  In  Philadelphia, 
on  the  opening  night,  the  lights  would  not  work, 
and  when,  after  ten  minutes  of  ineffectual  strug- 
gling, they  did  consent  to  turn  themselves  on,  they 
disclosed  La  Loie  sprawling  at  full  length  on  the 
stage,  crying  her  eyes  out. 

The  chief  production  of  the  Frawley  Company's 
stock  season  in  this  city  will  be  a  new  play,  by 
Ramsay  Morris  and  Hillary  Bell,  entitled  "The 
Social  Trust."  The  action  of  the  piece  takes 
place  in  New  York,  and  the  scenes  are  laid  in 
fashionable  life.  Mr.  Frawley  considers  the  play  a 
remarkably  strong  work,  and  will  give  it  the  advan- 
tages of  handsome  stage  settings  and  a  carefully 
selected  cast.  Ramsay  Morris  will  be  remembered 
as  the  author  of  "The  Tigress."  His  co-laborer, 
Mr.  Bell,  is  the  dramatic  editor  of  the  New  York 
Press  and  Home  Journal,  besides  being  the  Amer- 
ican correspondent  of  several  important  European 
papers. 

When  the  summer  winds  get  to  blowing,  San 
Francisco  is  no  place  to  spend  Sunday.  The  day 
may  be  very  pleasantly  passed — and  profitably, 
from  the  health  point  of  view — by  making  the 
excursion  to  El  Campo  on  the  bay  steamer  Ukiah. 


The  Emporium. 

The  opening  of  the  new  Emporium  building, 
which  has  been  set  for  Saturday,  May  23d,  marks 
an  important  epoch  in  the  business  history  of  San 
Francisco.  It  will  contain  the  most  complete  de- 
partment store  west  of  Chicago,  and  probably  the 
largest  in  the  United  States.  The  opening  night 
will  be  made  brilliant  by  a  display  of  the  sixteen 
hundred  electric  lights  with  which  the  building  is 
equipped,  and  the  Emporium  Orchestra,  under  the 
direction  of  John  Marquardt,  will  present  the  fol- 
lowing musical  selections  : 

March  "  Emporium,"  Marquardt;  overture,  "  Miguon," 
Thomas ;  waltz,  "  Blue  Danube,"  Strauss ;  prelude, 
siciliano  and  intermezzo  from  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
Mascagni;  "In  the  Mill,"  Gillet ;  "Recollection  of 
Tanuhauser,"  Wagner  ;  overture,  "  William  Tell,"  Ros- 
sini; "Toreadore  et  Aodalouse,"  Rubinstein;  waltz, 
"  Jolly  Fellows,"  Vollstedt ;  pollea,  "  Pizzicato,"  Strauss; 
finale.  "La  vie  pour  la  Czar,"  Slinka ;  galop,  "Storm 
and  Lightning,"  Zikoff. 


The  auction  sale  of  city  real  estate  at  Easton, 
Eldridge  &  Co.'s  sales-rooms  next  Tuesday  noon. 
May  19th,  affords  a  tempting  opportunity  for  in- 
vestment. The  property  consists  of  forty-one  lots, 
owned  by  the  gas  company,  fronting  on  First,  Fre- 
mont, Beale,  Howard,  and  Natoma  Streets,  and  it 
is  situated  in  the  heart  of  what  is  fast  becoming  the 
centre  of  the  industries  and  heavy  business  of  the 
city. 

The  Rock  of  Gibraltar 

Is  not  steadier  than  a  system  liberated  from  the 
shackles  of  chills  and  fever,  bilious  remittent  or 
dumb  ague  by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  a  per- 
fect antidote  to  malarial  poison  in  air  or  water.  It 
is  also  an  unexampled  remedy  for  bilious,  rheu- 
matic or  kidney  complaints,  dyspepsia,  and  nerv- 
ousness. It  improves  appetite  and  sleep,  and 
hastens  convalescence. 


Sir 

Augustus  Harris 


The  Lurline  Baths. 
There  is  no  more  complete  and  perfect  institution 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  than  the  Lurline  Baths, 
situated  on  the  corner  of  Larkin  and  Bush  Streets. 
In  the  heart  of  the  city,  conveniently  near  to  the 
principal  lines  of  street-cars,  one  may  enjoy  the 
novelty  of  a  plunge  in  fresh  ocean  water,  or  the 
luxury  of  a  Russian  bath. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  NO   MATTER    HOW  MUCH   YOU   PAY,    BETTER 

hairdressing   than    I    do    for    25c.   is    impossible. 
Lederer,  in  Stockton  Street. 


No,  metal  beds  are  not 
all  the    same;     Adams  & 
Westlake's  are  made  better 
— look  better. 
California  Furxituke  Company 

G>.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
117  Geary  Street. 


writes  of 


IN  MARIAHl 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 

"A  splendid  restorative.  When 
tired  out,  a  glass  of  •  Vin  Mari= 
ani*  gives  fresh  strength  and 
courage;  it  is  really  good,  there= 
fore  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so." 

I  Mailed  Free.  jMi 

I   Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and   : 

Portraits 

OP  NOTED  CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Afjreeable. 

Every  Test  'jProves  Reputation* 

ATOld  Substitutions.  Ask  for'Tio  Marian!.* 
At  Druccists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, " 

13  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


IN    THE    SUPERIOR    COURT   OF  THE  STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
of  name. 

PETITION. 
To  the  Honorable,  the  Superior  Court  aforesaid. 
The  petition  of  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum,  a  cor- 
poration, respectfully  shows : 

That  your  petitioner  was  formed  and  incorporated 
nnder  the  laws  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1891 ;  that  its  articles  of  incorporation  were  originally 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  of  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  ;  and  that  your  petitioner  owns 
real  and  personal  property  situated  in  said  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco. 

That  the  present  name  of  your  petitioner  is  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Lebenbaum ;  that  the  name  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  your  petitioner  and  for  which  its  present  name 
is  proposed  to  be  changed  is  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co. ; 
that  the  reason  for  such  change  of  name  is  that  L. 
Lebenbaum,  one  of  the  persons  by  whom  your  petitioner 
was  formed,  and  whose  name  formed  a  part  of  the  name 
of  your  petitioner,  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  capital  stock  or  business  of  your  petitioner ;  and  that 
your  petitioner  desires  to  cease  the  use  of  the  name  of 
said  Lebenbaum  in  the  further  conduct  of  its  business. 

That  the  number  of  directors  or  trustees  of  your  peti* 
tioner  is  seven,  and  that  this  petition  is  signed  by  a 
majority  of  said  directors  or  trustees. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  that,  after  notice 
given  as  required  by  law,  an  order  be  made  changing  the 
name  of  your  petitioner  to  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  and 
that  such  other  and  further  order  be  made  as  is  meet  in 
the  premises. 

And  your  petitioner  will  ever  pray,  etc. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM, 

By  Jacob  Goldberg,  President. 
Henry  A."  Bowen,  Secretary. 
Jacob  Goldberg, 
Henry  A.  Bowen, 
Hugo  D.  Keil, 
Geo.  W.  Whitney. 
W.  S.  Goodfellow,  Directors. 

Attorney  for  petitioner. 


ORDER. 

IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE   STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In  the  matter  of  the  application  of  GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
of  name. 

Upon  reading  and  filing  the  petition  and  application  of 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum  in  this  cause,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  same  be  heard  before  this  Court  in  the 
court-room  of  Department  No.  10  thereof,  in  the  New 
City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  June,  1896,  at  the  hour  of  10 
a.  is.,  and  that  a  copy  of  said  petition  be  published  for 
four  successive  weeks  in  Tlu  Argonaut,  a  newspaper 
published  and  printed  in  the  said  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

Dated,  April  27,  1896. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK.  Judge. 


Many  Hands  Make  Light  Work 

So  does  Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder,  and  if  yon  are 
not  In  a  position  to  employ  "many  hands"  in  your  house- 
work, you  will  be  pleased  and  astonished  to  see  how  much 
you  can  do  with  one  pair  of  willing  hands,  by  using 

GOLD  DUST 

WASHING     POWDER. 

Try  It.    Sold  everywhere  in  large  package*.     Price  »5  cents. 


San  Fracclico 


THE  If*  K.  FAXKBAWK  COMPACT, 
St.  LouU,       Chicago,       New  York,      Boaton,      Philadelphia. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  dainty  summer  fashion  in  carriage  gear  has  re- 
cently been  imported  to  Paris  from  Vienna,  con- 
sisting in  the  use  of  snow-white  harness,  glittering 
with  hammered  silver.  The  effect  roust  be  very 
pretty,  but  it  must  also  be  very  expensive,  for  it 
requires  that  the  entire  outfit  should  be  in  keeping. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  /  r«gU£  thus  describes 
the  rig  in  which  she  saw  the  young  Duchesse  de 
Brissac  driving  in  the  Bois  :  "She  was  driving  a 
white  lacquered  phaeton  drawn  by  two  superb 
chestnuts,  caparisoned  with  white  and  silver.  She 
herself  was  clad  in  white  pique"  and  wore  a  sailor 
hat  of  while  glaze  encircled  by  a  broad  white  moire" 
ribbon,  fastened  on  the  left  side  by  a  s\\\erjieur- 
delis.  She  looked  a  veritable  dream  of  spring, 
and  youth,  and  loveliness,  and  did  one's  heart 
good  to  look  at,  and  beside  her,  in  the  phaeton, 
sat  bolt  upright  a  '  Laverack '  pointer  dog,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  almost  unique  in  point  ot  beauty 
and  value."  _ 

/V.fi«r.  by  the  way.  seems  to  be  in  need  of  a  dog 
editor.  A  Laverack  pointer  is  certainly  "  almost 
unique."  The  same  paper's  London  correspondent 
announces  that  "Griffons  are  the  fashion  of  the 
hour,  as  far  as  dogs  are  concerned."  The  dogs 
come  from  Brussels,  and  are  described  as  "small, 
but  exceedingly  animated  creatures,  weighing  some- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  or  eight 
pounds,  and  clothed  in  reddish,  wiry  hair  of  an 
exceedingly  rebellious  character."  The  only  griffons 
that  have  penetrated  to  San  Francisco  are  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  George  Crocker  at  the  recent 
bench  show  of  the  Pacific  Kennel  Club.  Their 
hair  was  wiry  and  rebellious,  to  be  sure,  but  its 
color  was  bluish-gray,  and  the  animals  must  have 
weighed  fifty  pounds  each.  They  look  something 
like  small  Scotch  deer-hounds,  and  are  highly 
valued  in  France  in  the  hunting-field.  "Griffon," 
by  the  way,  is  not  defined  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of 
dog  in  any  English  dictionary,  nor  do  we  find  the 
varieiy  mentioned  in  any  book  on  dogs  ;  but  in 
Littre's  dictionary  of  the  French  language  one  of 
the  definitions  of  "griffon"  is  "an  English  dog 
with  the  hair  of  its  body  very  coarse  and  that  of 
its  head  long  and  erect." 


marriage  with  a  fellow-student,  in  order  to  escape 
parental  control,  and  he  seemed  to  have  had  the 
making  of  a  good  husband  in  him.  But  Sonia  was 
loo  busy  studying,  when  her  cheeks  were  yet 
blooming  and  her  eyes  yet  bright,  to  think  of  love, 
and  later  she  found  herself  utterly  without  the 
ability  to  charm  men.  There  are  many  other 
women  at  the  present  day  who  are  pulling  all 
their  young  energies  into  the  race  for  fame,  and 
who  will  discover,  when  they  arrive  at  the  femi- 
nine age  corresponding  to  the  bachelor's  fortieth 
year,  that,  like  him,  they  yearn  for  the  joys  of  do- 
mesticity, for  the  quiet  and  peace  of  a  home,  and 
they  \\itl  find  themselves  devoid  of  the  charms 
that  win  a  husband.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  such 
women  thai  this  new  college  course  in  coquetry  is 
proposed.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  this 
new  study  is  not  to  enter  into  the  curriculum  of  co- 
educational institutions. 


A  fine  distinction  in  style  was  recently  epitomized 
by  a  New  York  woman  who  was  asked  if  she 
thought  a  certain  matron  of  her  acquaintance 
pretty.  "  Rather,"  was  the  answer  ;  "but  she  is 
not  the  style  I  admire  ;  she  is  the  kind  of  woman 
that  her  servants  always  copy." 


A  "  phosphorescent  five-o'clock  tea  "  was  a  re- 
cent social  sensation  in  Paris.  It  was  given  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  be  sure,  but  to  the  Gallic 
mind  all  teas  are  five-o'clock  teas.  The  distinctive 
name  of  this  tea  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  no 
electric,  gas,  or  lamp-lights  were  used,  the  apart- 
ment being  suffused  with  a  phosphorescent  light 
from  the  ceiling,  carpets,  chairs,  pictures,  teacups, 
and  flowers.  The  gowns  worn  by  the  ladies  were 
also  phosphorescent,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  their 
faces,  shoulders,  and  arms  gleamed  with  light  due 
to  a  phosphorescent  face-powder,  which  had  been 
invented  for  the  occasion  by  M.  Henry,  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  It  is  said  that  this  peculiar 
powder  "  lends  a  moonlight  radiance  very  becom- 
ing to  some." 

The  "  bicycle  built  for  two  "  is  coming  into  more 
general  use.  There  have  been  various  schemes 
devised  for  attaching  two  bicycles  so  that  the 
riders  may  sit  abreast,  but  the  tandem  remains 
the  favorite  form  of  the  companionable  machine. 
At  first  it  was  ridden  only  by  professionals  to  set 
a  pace  for  racers,  and  then  the  scorching  idiots 
took  it  up.  But  a  good  many  tandems  are  used 
now  by  couples  of  opposite  sexes,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly as  companionable  a  form  of  bicycling  as 
could  be  wished.  Even  if  a  chaperon  is  along,  she 
can  soon  be  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  then, 
with  a  good  road,  it  becomes  the  perfection  of 
solitude  ii  deux.  The  tandem  is,  in  consequence, 
immensely  popular  with  young  couples.  But  it  is 
to  be  noted  as  a  curious  phenomenon  that  the 
Benedict,  when  he  has  passed  the  honeymoon 
stage,  loses  his  admiration  for  the  tandem,  though 
he  is  as  fond  of  the  single  wheel  as  ever.  Cynical 
bachelors  have  explained  this  on  the  theory  that 
in  tandem  riding  the  work  of  pedaling  is  not 
equally  borne.  But  they  don't  ride  tandems  with 
pretty  girls,  and  so  have  no  real  knowledge  of  the 
matter. 


A  "  bicyle  bang  "  has  been  invented  for  those — 
and  who  that  wears  a  fringe  and  rides  is  not  of 
them  ? — whose  hair  has  grown  limp  and  straight 
under  the  influence  of  heat  and  wind  unlil  iheir 
dearest  friends  would  describe  them  as  "perfect 
frights."  It  is  simply  a  fringe  of  hair  to  be  pinned 
to  the  wearer's  own  "  crowning  glory,"  and  it  has 
been  so  treated  by  chemicals  that  it  will  remain 
curled  on  the  hottest  day  or  even  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco fog. 

♦ 

The  influence  of  theatres  on  fashion  dates  back 
scarcely  three  decades,  but  it  has  developed  in  re- 
markable proportions.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
and  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  the  costumes 
of  the  actresses  were  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
a  theatrical  representation.  Nowadays  an  ill- 
devised  or  ill-fitting  gown  may  risk  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  a  piece.  Indeed,  the  well-dressed  actresses 
of  Paris  serve  as  models  for  three-quarters  of  their 
fellow-townswomen.  Theatrical  managers  recog- 
nize this  fact,  and  the  actress's  modiste  is  a  factor  to 
be  counted  with  in  calculating  her  possible  success. 
Many  ladies  go  twice  and  even  thrice  to  see  a  piece, 
with  the  object  of  studjing  some  garment  or  an- 
other worn  by  an  actress,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
ladies  of  the  theatre  are  much  in  evidence  in  the 
afternoons  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  on  the 
numerous  race-courses  adjacent  to  Paris,  they  are 
the  best  walking  advertisements  that  the  couturieres 
could  desire. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  big  department  stores  of  Chicago  have  hit 
upon  a  novel  scheme  to  attract  a  certain  line  of  cus- 
tom. It  consists  in  cashing  the  warrants  issued  to 
public-school  teachers  in  payment  of  their  sal- 
aries. It  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  for  various 
reasons,  for  the  teachers  to  have  their  warrants 
cashed  by  the  city  treasurer,  and,  though  the  de- 
partment stores  do  not  exact  that  the  teacher 
shall  buy  an)  thing,  still  there  are  few  women  who 
can  run  the  gauntlet  of  a  glittering  array  of  tempt- 
ing goods  with  a  full  purse  and  not  make  some 

purchase. 

«*■ 

It  has  been  observed  that,  in  spite  of  the  world- 
j  wide  reputation  of  American  women  for  being  ex- 
tremists, they  are  very  conservative  in  regard  to 
their  bicycle  costumes.  The  adoption  of  a  fashion 
by  cocottes  in  America  destroys  it  at  once,  while  in 
Paris  it  is  the  cocottes  who  make  the  fashion.  In 
that  cily  one  sees  grandes  dames  and  cocottes  on 
the  wheel  clad  alike,  and  bloomers  reign  supreme. 
With  the  advance  of  summer  the  Parisienne  dis- 
cards leggings,  and  appears  in  boots  or  low  shoes, 
worn  with  loosely  woven  golf  stockings.  Last 
summer  there  were  even  some  venturesome  spirits 
who  pedaled  through  the  Bois  on  very  warm  days 
with  their  nether  limbs  clad  in  socks  and  Oxford 
ties. 


Some  one  has  been  moved  by  the  sad  fate  of 
Sonia  Kovalevsky  to  suggest  the  endowment  of 
chairs  of  flirtation  in  women's  colleges.  Sonia,  it 
will  be  remembered,  was  the  famous  Russian 
woman  whose  achievements  in  the  higher  mathe- 
matics have  been  surpassed  by  but  few  men  and 
who  showed  herself,  in  her  autobiographical  novels, 
to  be  such  another  impressionable  young  woman  as 
Marie  Bashkirtseff.  But  thcugh  Sonia  was  treated 
as  a  brother  by  the  greatest  scientific  lights  of  Eu- 
rope and  was  regarded  with  veneration  by  ordinary 
mortals,  sve  yearned  for  more  womanly  conquests, 

"';■•  died  of  chagrin  at  finding  no  one  to  love 
:  :l.e  extent  and  in  the  romantic  way  that  she 

.    To  be  sore,  she  contracted  a  purely  formal 


An  engaging  picture  of  manners,  as  practiced  at 
the  Mont  Rose  Hotel,  hard  by  Martigny,  is  given 
by  Mme.  Octave  Feuillet  in  her  recently  published 
memoirs.  There  were  some  Americans  there  and 
some  French  girls  who  appeared  to  be  trying  to 
learn  enfranchisement.  Places  at  the  table  were 
secured  by  a  scramble  ;  dough-balls  were  made 
and  flipped  at  the  members  of  the  German  or- 
chestra. Tricks  were  afterward  played  on  the 
country  people  passing  along  the  road  in  the 
gloaming,  and  this  noble  and  great  world  laughed. 
The  fall  of  night  rather  raised  the  key  of  merri- 
ment.    The  Vicomtesse  de  K promenaded  the 

corridors  in  a  short  skirt  and   the  sack-coat  of  her 

snoring  husband.     Marquis  S emerged  in  his 

wife's  night-gown  to  knock  at  Mme.  deC 'sdoor, 

who  was  putting  her  hair  into  papers.  M.  de 
C took  advantage  of  the  diversion  to  go  cat- 
call at  the  chamber  door  of  the  demoiselles  de 
L ,  who  answered  between  giggles  with  imita- 
tions of  the  eagle's  scream.  Till  daybreak  the 
staircase  echoed  to  skurrying  feet  and  suppressed 
screams.  The  explosions  of  kissing  might  be 
compared  to  the  patter  of  hail.  "These  Amer- 
ican manners,"  remarks  Mme.  Feuillet,  "  trans- 
planted among  us  of  recent  years  are  destined  to 
be  exaggerated  and  their  liberties  overpassed  by 
society  in  France." 


"  Why  did  the  butcher  pat  up  that  large  mirror 
near  the  door?'"  "To  prevent  the  servant-girls 
from  watering  the  scales." — Tit-Bits. 


Brown  Eyes— A  Fancy. 

H«r  dreamy  eyes  are  deep 

As  the  fathomless  eyes  of  sleep, 

And  will  no  love  declare, 
Nor  laugh  nor  weep  *, 

And  daring  souls  who  dive 
Into  the  water  brown. 

To  win  the  secrets  there, 
Sink  down  and  drown. 

Or  else  are  chained  alive 
A  thousand  fathoms  down. 

-  Ronald  Campbell  Maefit. 

The  Revelat'on. 
An  idle  poet,  here  and  there, 

Looks  round  him  ;  but,  for  all  the  rest. 
The  world,  unfathomably  fair, 

Is  duller  than  a  wit  Una's  jest. 
Love  wakes  men,  once  a  life-time  each  ; 

They  lift  their  heavy  lids,  and  look : 
And,  lo  !  what  one  sweet  page  can  teach. 

They  read  with  joy,  ihen  shut  the  book. 
And  some  give  thanks,  and  some  blaspheme. 

And  most  forget  ;  but,  either  way, 
That  and  the  Child's  unheeded  dream 

Is  all  the  light  of  all  their  day. 

— Coventry  Pair/tore. 

A   Land-Wind. 
The  lichen  rustles  against  my  cheek, 

But  the  heart  of  the  rock  is  still  ; 
With  chattering  voice  the  cedars  speak. 

Crouched  gray  on  the  barren  hill. 
A  land-wind  snarls  on  the  cliff's  sheer  edge, 

Below,  the  smitten  sea 
Comes  fawning  over  a  sunken  ledge. 

And  cowers  whimperingly. 
In  the  sultry  wood  lies  a  restless  hush, 

Not  a  twitter  falls  from  the  sky  ; 
Hidden  are  swallow,  sparrow,  and  thrush, 

And  the  sea-birds  only  cry.— Sophie  J ciuctt . 

The  Gypsy  Taint. 
Father  is  a  townsman,  mother  fioin  the  far 
Green  southern  uplands,  where  wealthy  pastures  are : 
My  kith  and  my  kindred  are  prosperous  and  sleek. 
Who  feed  well  and  work  well  and  thrive  all  the  week. 

But  somewhere  and  some  time,  many  a  year  ago, 
There  was  a  gypsy  woman,  that  right  well  I  knew  ; 
A  wild,  dark  woman  from  the  moor  and  wold, 
Who  bare  me  an  ancestor  in  d^ys  of  old. 

They  hushed  up  her  memory,  hid  her  name  away. 
Thought  they  had  done  with  her  for  ever  and  a  day — 
Yet  hath  she  left  a  heritage  that  none  else  shall  win, 
Whereunto  my  wandering  feet  have  entered  in. 

For  surely  when  the  dead  leaves  sculter  down  the  street, 

With  a  rush  and  a  rustle,  like  little  flying  feet— 

When     the    sou'west    wakens,    and    with   scared    looks 

askance 
The  townsfolk  hasten  from  the  storm's  advance. 

My  whole  soul  sickens  with  a  fierce  desire — 
Stress  of  sudden  longing  sets  my  blood  on  fire  ; 
For  the  wind  on  the  hill-top  in  a  Lonely  place, 
And  the  cold,  soft  rain-drops  blowing  on  my  face  ; 

For  the  steep-hung  hedges  of  the  winding  road, 

And  the  forest  pathway  by  the  stream  o'erflowed  ; 

For  the  storm-swept  heather  where  the  blackcock  whirs, 

And  the  salt  wind  whistles  through  the  stunted  firs  ; 

For  the  brown  wood-water,  and  the  brown  field's  smell, 
And  the  wide  sea  marshes  where  the  curlews  dwell ; 
For  the  moorland  black  against  the  last  red  light. 
And  the  sunk  reef's  breakers  brawling  to  the  night. 

Hide  within  your  houses  with  your  glaring  gas  ! 
Mine  shall  be  the  peat-smoke  in  the  beech-roofed  grass  ; 
Count  your  sordid  silver,  tell  your  grimy  gain — 
Mine  shall  be  the  treasures  of  the  wind  and  rain  ! 

—May  Byron. 


Landlady — "  What  part  of  the  turkey  will  you 
have,  Mr.  Newboarder?"  Mr  Newboarder—"  A 
little  of  the  outside,  please." — Life. 
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BIAS 
VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING. 
Simply  refuse 

the  "just  as  good  "  sort. 

if  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"Home  Dressmaking."  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  ofthe  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind- 
ings sent  tor  25c.  postage  paid. 

S.  H    &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  6P9.  N.  Y.  City 


DON'T  BOIL: 


The  Modern  Oxygen  Cure  for  Disease. 

WATSON  &  CO., 

Pacific  Coaat  Agents,  134  MARKET  ST. 

X3T  Send  for  Circulars. 

Whitman's  IHSTABTASBOIIS 
ihorolat-e — doesn'tneedit. 
,  Made  in  a  Jiffy,  with 
boiling  water  or  milk.     8old    everywhere. 

OFFICES  TO  RENT 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company's  Building, 
S.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery 

Two  electric  elevators,  electric  and  gas  lights,  heat, 
and  janitor's  services  free.     Apply 

A.  K.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Boom  532,  Safe  Deposit  Building. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Snrp.u*  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,120  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

w—    v«  1,  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  Yor* JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

n,.  |  Union  National  Bank 

<-mcag° \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India.  ..... .Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  ofthe  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris.  Berlin,  Hani' 
barg,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock' 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Saneome  and  Sutter  Sti. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.  Valbntinr,  President; Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctort — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Grav.  Toho  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker.  DndlevFvnnR 


Dorf  linker's 
American 
Cut  Glass. 


FLOWER  VASE. 

LIKE    ILLUSTRATION. 

« 

8  in.  SIZE,  $2.00  Each. 

10    "     ■"  3.00  " 

12    "      "  4.00  " 

14    '•      "  5.00  " 


ALSO   A  VARIETY   OF 

SHAPES,  PLAIN  AND 

RICHLY    CUT. 


C.  Dorflinger  &  Sous, 
915  Broadway, 
Near  2isl  Streei, 
NEW    YORk. 


May  i  8,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Other-wise 


Walter  Pater  had  the  kind  of  temperament  which 
made  the  ordinary  life  of  a  college  tutor  not  wholly 
congenial.  At  a  Brasenose  examination  for  scholar- 
ships, among  the  candidates  was  one  called  Gaby. 
When  his  name  was  read  out,  Pater  smiled  some- 
what dolefully,  remarking  :  "I  could  not  vote  for 
Gaby.  I  have  a  presentiment  that  if  elected  he 
would  become  my  pupil." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  now  famous  American  artist, 
who  was  seen,  one  day  during  his  struggling  days 
in  Paris,  with  his  clothes  in  the  last  stage  of  disso- 
lution, and  his  shoes  tied  up  with  twine.  But  there 
was  a  wild  gleam  in  his  eye.  "  I've  got  a  hun- 
dred dollars  !  "  he  shouted  to  a  friend  across  the 
street,  quite  oblivious  of  the  crowd— "a  hundred 
dollars,  and  I'm  going  to  buy  some  shoe-strings  I  " 


Ex-Governor  McCreary,  of  Kentucky,  now  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  recently  made  an  earnest 
effort  to  carry  out  a  solemn  promise  he  had  made 
to  a  young  correspondent  representing  a  Kentucky 
paper.  The  corres  ondent  (says  the  Sun)  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  procuring  from  Mr.  Mc- 
Creary as  much  news  as  he  thought  he  ought  to 
have,  and  told  him  so.  "  Very  well,"  the  congress- 
man is  said  to  have  remarked  ;  "  the  next  time  you 
meet  me,  I  will  give  you  something  you  can  send 
to  your  paper."  They  met  a  few  days  later  and 
the  congressman  said  to  him  :  "  You  can  telegraph 
your  paper  that  ex-Governor  McCreary  to-day  had 
a  long  and  earnest  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  Say  you  met  him  just  as  he  was 
coming  out  of  the  Secretary's  office.  He  declined 
to  state  the  nature  of  the  consultation,  but  admitted 
it  was  perfectly  satisfactory  both  to  the  Secretary 
and  himself." 


glee.  "  And  don't  forget,  general,"  said  the  man 
who  had  on  so  many  occasions  borrowed  from 
every  one  at  the  table,  "  you  have  fifty  dollars  in 
velvet  over  here  in  my  pile.  Don't  forget  that." 
"  That's  all  right,  my  friend,"  quietly  remarked 
General  Spinola  ;  "  but  suppose  for  the  time  being 
we  do  not  call  that  '  velvet.'     Let's  call  it  '  plush.' " 


A  nice  young  man  in  Scranton  (says  the  Philis- 
tine) called  on  a  nice  young  lady  and  spent  the 
evening.  When  lie  arrived,  there  was  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  so  he  carried  no  umbrella  and  wore 
neither  goloshes  nor  mackintosh.  At  ten  o'clock, 
when  he  arose  to  go,  it  was  raining  cats  and  dogs. 
"My,  my,  my!"  said  the  nice  young  lady,  "if 
you  go  out  in  all  this  storm  you  will  catch  your 
death  a'  cold  !  "  "  I'm  afraid  I  might !  "  was  the 
trembling  answer.  "  Well,  I'll  tell  you  what — stay 
all  night ;  you  can  have  Tom's  room,  since  he's  at 
college.  Yes,  occupy  Tom's  room — excuse  me  a 
minute,  and  I'll  just  run  up  and  see  if  it's  in  order." 
The  young  lady  flew  gracefully  upstairs  to  see  that 
Tom's  room  was  in  order.  In  five  minutes  she 
came  down  to  announce  that  Tom's  room  was  in 
order,  but  no  Charles  was  in  sight.  But  in  a  very 
few  moments  he  appeared,  very  dripping  and  out  of 
breath  from  running,  a  bundle  in  a  newspaper 
under  his  arm.  "Why,  Charles,  where  have  you 
been?"  was  his  greeting.  "Been  home  after  my 
night-shirt,"  was  the  reply. 


The  late  General  Francis  B.  Spinola,  of  New 
York,  was  once  in  a  game  of  poker  with  a  con- 
gressman who  was  all  the  time  owing  amounts  as  a 
result  of  his  losses,  and  he  would  forget  to  cash  in 
his  "  I.  O.  U's."  It  wasn't  long  before  "  Mr.  Bad 
Pay  "  obtained  from  the  general  fifty  dollars'  worth 
of  chips.  The  general  kept  on  winning,  and  finally 
cashed  in  his  originaf  investment,  and  began  to 
pile  up  his  winnings  in  an  artistic  fashion.  "Mr. 
Bad  Pay  "  also  finally  struck  a  fine  streak  of  luck, 
and  he,  too,  was  comparatively  a  large  winner. 
One  of  the  party  inquired  of  General  Spinola  if 
the  chips  in  front  of  him  were  not  all  "  velvet." 
"All    velvet,"  responded   General   Spinola,    with 


Before  the  Transvaal  was  a  republic,  there  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  a  party  was  organized  to 
hunt  the  hartebeeste.  For  days  the  party  scoured 
the  veldt  in  vain.  Then  one  of  the  Boers  declared 
his  intention  of  retiring  into  the  bush  to  pray  for 
succor.  He  accordingly  left  the  party,  in  company 
with  a  native.  Some  hours  afterward,  the  Boer  re- 
turned and  informed  the  party  that  he  had  prayed, 
and,  in  three  days'  time,  a  very  large  troop  of 
hartebeeste  would  pass  that  way.  Sure  enough, 
two  days  after,  the  promised  game  appeared  in 
sight,  and  the  Dutchmen  made  a  great  haul.  From 
that  moment,  "the  man  of  prayer"  became  the 
popular  hero.  That  man  was  Paul  Kriiger.  Some 
time  afterward,  the  native  who  accompanied 
Kriiger  stated  that  when  Kriiger  entered  the  bush 
he  did  not  pray,  but  struck  out  for  a  neighboring 
Kaffir  kraal.  Calling  the  head-men,  the  Boer  in- 
formed them  that  there  was  a  large  number  of 
armed  Boers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bush,  who 
had  sent  him  to  tell  them  that  unless  they  (the 
natives)  discovered  game  in  less  than  three  days, 
they  would  all  be  shot.  The  frightened  natives 
set  out  forthwith,  discovered  the  game,  and  drove 
it  toward  the  Boer  camp. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital   Paid    Up,    81,000,000;   Assets,    SI, 193,- 
001.69;   Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COSIPANT. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran nan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1S9G. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) ..Tuesday,  May  12 

Belgic. Thursday,  May  28 

Coptic Monday,  June  15 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday.  July  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and  passage  apply  at    company's  officr, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUEBS.  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  May  14,  29,  June  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  May  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  M.  May  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  May  n,  15,  19,  23.  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  May  9,  13,  17, 
21,  2s,  29,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jos*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Coos  Bay,  xe 
a.  m.,  May  13th.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


kCEANIC  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII. 
"  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


k  DAYS  ONLY,  to 
I  HONOLULU,  by 
'  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  May 
23,  at  10  A.  M.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Monowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  May  28,  at  2  F.  If. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  i^Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    aud    Royal   Mall    St  earn  en. 

Salting  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NSW  VORtC: 


Britannic May  27 

Majestic June  3 

Germanic Jane  10 

Teutonic June  17 


Britannic June  24 

Majestic Jnly  1 

Germanic July  8 

Teutonic J  uly  15 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  aud 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  S45  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent. 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Bound  volumeR  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1895  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVII.  —  can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 
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Eminent  physicians  praise  it. 
Thoughtful  housekeepers  praise  it. 
Connoisseurs  praise  it. 
People  with  weak  digestion  praise  it. 


Genuine  Cottolene  has  trade  marks — "Cotlolene"  and  steer's  head  in  cotton-plant  wreath — on  every  tin 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Baldwin-Hobart  Engagement. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement 
Miss  Ella  V.  Hob;irl  and  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin. 
Miss  Hobart  is  the  younger  daughter  of  the  late 
W.  S.  Hobart  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Elwyn  Lesier  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart.  Mr. 
Baldwin  is  the  son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral 
Charles  H.  Baldwin,  L*.  S.  X.  The  exact  date  of 
the  wedding  has  not  been  determined,  but  it  will 
probably  take  place  in  the  near  future. 


of 


The  Hobart-Williams  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hannah  Neil  Williams  and 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  was  quietly  celebrated  at 
noon  last  Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Neil,  grandparents  of  the  bride. 
The  young  lady  is  the  daughter  of  Pay-Director 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Williams,  U.  S.  N.  Her  father 
is  stationed  at  New  London,  Conn.,  and  her 
mother,  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  many  years, 
resides  with  her  parents  in  San  Rafael.  The 
bride  made  her  debut  in  society  here  about  a  year 
ago,  and  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  soon 
made  her  the  belle  of  the  season.  The  groom  is 
the  only  son  of  the  late  W.  S.  Hobart,  from  whom 
he  inherited  a  large  fortune.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Pacific-Union,  University,  Burlingame,  and 
other  clubs,  and  he  is  widely  known  for  his  skill  at 
polo  and  coaching  and  as  a  gentleman  rider. 

The  wedding  ceremony  was  performed  at  twelve 
o'clock  in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors.  Right 
Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  officiated,  with 
the  assistance  of  Rev.  Dr.  Hartmann,  of  San 
Rafael.  Miss  Juliette  Williams  and  Miss  Ella 
Hobart  were  the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Stetson  acted  as  best  man.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Neil, 
the  bride's  grandfather,  gave  her  into  the  keeping 
of  the  groom.  Afterward  there  were  congratula- 
tions and  a  breakfast  served  under  Ludwig's  direc- 
tion. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart  left  San  Rafael  in  the 
afternoon  for  the  Hobart  villa  at  San  Mateo, 
where  they  will  remain  a  couple  of  weeks.  After- 
ward they  will  go  East  and  return  here  in  August. 
The  wedding-presents  were  numerous  and  elegant. 
Those  present  at  the  wedding  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Neil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Elywn  Lester,  Mrs.  George  F.  Lester,  Miss  Juliette 
Williams.  Miss  Ella  Hobart,  Miss  Vassault,  Miss  Jessie 
Hobart.  Miss  Allen.  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Alice  Hoff- 
man, Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Findley,  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  Rev.  Dr.  Hartmann, 
General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Harry  N. 
Stetson,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis.  Mr.  WUberforce  Williams, 
Mr.  Dennison  Forsyth,  Mr.  Frederick  McNear,  and 
Mr.  William  H.Taylor,  Jr. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna  to  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Mar- 
tin. Miss  McKenna  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Martin  is  the 
eldest  son  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  and  the  late 
Edward  Martin. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas,  of  this  city,  to 
Mr.  Lionel  Fitzgerald  Kenny,  of  Ireland,  will  take 
place  next  Thursday  in  London. 

A  reception  will  be  given  at  the  University  Club 
from  four  o'clock  this  afternoon  until  midnight  this 


Absolutely  Pure. 


The 
Careful 

Housewife 
will  use 

no  other. 

1   -SrtSER  CO.,  toe  WAU.  6T.,  NcA-YORK. 


evening,  to  the  ladies  of  members'  families  and 
those  who  hold  cards  entitling  them  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  ladies"  cafe.  Light  refreshments  will 
be  served  during  the  afternoon  and  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
2640  Jackson  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E  Burke  Holladay.  The  others  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford.  Mrs.  J.  Krultschnitt, 
and  Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury. 

Mrs.  John  A.  D-uling  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day at  the  Presidio  in  honor  of  Mrs.  James  A. 
Robinson  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels.  The  others 
present  were  Mrs.  Charles  Morris,  Miss  Jennie 
Ca  herwood,  and  Miss  Young. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence,  1001  Leaven- 
worth Street,  in  honor  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Spicer,  of  Canada,  who  are  visidng  this  coast. 
Among  the  others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Mizner  and  Miss  Spicer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Wbiitell  gave  a  dinner- 
parly  last  Monday  evening  at  their  home  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.     Covers  were  laid  for  eight. 

Mr.  Waller  Scott  Hobart  gave  a  bachelor  dinner 
last  Saturday  evening  at  his  villa  in  San  Mateo. 
His  guests  were  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson,  Dr.  Harry 
L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Samuel 
H.  Boardraan,  Mr.  D.  Forsyth,  Mr.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  R.  Bettner,  Mr.  C.  Maude,  Mr.  W. 
Maude,  Mr.  Gibbon,  and  Mr.  Adair. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Word  from  Ohio. 

Lancaster,  O.,  May  4,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  beg  leave  to  congratulate  the 
Argonaut  upon  the  early  stand  it  has  taken  in  behalf  of 
William  McKinley — our  next  President.     It  is  the  people 
against  the  politicians,  and  the  people  will  win. 

A.  C.  White. 


Great  Minds. 
Ellensburg,  Wash.,  May  5,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  a  clipping  from  the 
Glasgow  (Scotland)  Weekly  Herald  of  April  10th.  It  is 
an  editorial  utterance,  and  deals  with  a  subject  that  has 
received  your  recent  attention.  The  sentiment  therein 
expressed  so  thoroughly  accords  with  your  views  that  it 
will  probably  be  of  interest  to  you. 

The  Herald  is  an  extremely  conservative  organ  and 
not  at  all  addicted  to  rabies. 

The  Argonaut  must  surely  be  in  the  good  graces  of 
the  powers  that  rule  in  fairyland,  having  in  a  peculiar 
degree  that  gift  for  the  bestowing  of  which  on  humanity 
Robbie  Burns  so  longed — "  To  see  oursel's  as  others  see 
us."        Yours  very  truly,  G.  Lindsay  Campbell. 


Gold  and  Silver. 
Slocan  Star  Mine,  Sandon,  B.  C, 
May  4,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:    In  order  to  decide  a  bet,  will 
you  kindly  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  If  a  note  is  given  for  one  hundred  dollars,  payable 
in  money  of  the  Unitftd  States,  must  the  maker  of  the 
note  pay  in  gold,  if  so  demanded,  or  would  payment  in 
silver  be  legal? 

2.  Is  the  ratio  in  the  United  States  between  gold  and 
silver  1  to  16  now  1  Very  truly, 

Ad.  Hellmers. 

[r.  If  a  note  be  given  "payable  in  money  of  the 
United  States,"  it  may  be  paid  in  any  legal  tender  of  the 
United  States,  even  in  California,  where  a  specific  gold 
contract  law  exists. 

2.  The  United  States  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  is 
15.988  to  1.— Eds,] 

How  to  Keep  Our  Gold  at  Home. 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  April  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  an  article,  "Congress  and 
Our  Hydraulic  Mines,"  in  No.  14  of  your  paper,  the 
writer  wishes  to  impress  your  readers  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  our  government  to  take  measures  to  increase  the  pro- 
duction of  gold,  and  makes  use  of  these  words:  "Its 
greatest  want  for  some  years  has  been  gold."  The  rea- 
son why  the  government  is  always  in  -want  of  gold  is  that, 
under  present  laws,  it  can  not  accumulate  a  stock  of  gold  ; 
in  fact,  the  laws  are  such  that  any  one  who  wants  gold 
can  go  to  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  draw  it  out 
by  means  of  greenbacks  or  Treasury  notes.  Thns,  for 
instance,  a  single  greenback  note  or  bill  for  ten  dollars, 
which  was  promised  to  be  redeemed  in  gold — of  course 
only  once— can  now  by  reissue  be  used  to  draw  one  thou* 
sand  dollars  of  gold  out  of  the  Treasury  ;  with  other 
words,  it  is  redeemed  one  hundred  times.  That  such 
legislation  was  procured  for  the  benefit  of  certain  inter- 
ests, no  one  disputes.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  cry 
for  honest  money,  for  a  safe  currency,  or  for  more  money 
to  circulate,  or  some  legislation  to  do  away  with  the 
present  abnormal  condition.  We  have  tried  by  law  to 
compel  the  Treasury  to  buy  silver,  and  it  did  not  work  ; 
suppose  we  pass  laws  to  compel  the  Treasury  to  buy  the 
whole  production  of  gold  of  the  United  States  for  the 
next  ten  years,  and  issue  in  payment  thereof  paper  cur- 
rency. The  gold  thus  purchased  should  not  be  coined. 
It  would  thus  stay  at  home,  and  the  currency  represented 
by  it  would  certainly  be  the  safest  in  the  world,  and  thus 
meet  the  demand  also  for  more  circulating  money.  By 
the  purchase  of  gold  and  the  issue  of  currency  for  it,  an 
impetus  would  be  given  to  mining,  which  furnishes  the 
only  product' in  which  over-production  need  never  be 
feared.  This  currency  should  be  paid  at  the  mints  where 
the  gold  is  delivered  ;  it  would  thus  be  distributed  in 
those  regions  of  our  couDtry  which  need  it  the  most. 

Once  a  system  of  this  kind  inaugurated,  there  would 
be  no  necessity  or  profit  to  individuals  to  hoard  gold. 
The  want  of  the  government  would  be  supplied.  Credit 
is  based  on  something  real.  The  world  at  large  has 
adopted  gold  as  the  best  security  for  credit.  As  we  have 
the  gold,  why  not  use  it  for  this  purpose,  instead  of  giving 
it  to  our  neighbors  to  get  fat  on  and  keep  us  poor?  So 
long  as  our  stock  of  gold  can  at  any  time  be  drawn  out  of 
the  country,  it  can  be  made  scarce  at  times  and  afford  a 
medium  for  speculation.  Why  should  we  furnish  gold  to 
England  which  has  Australia  and  Africa  to  draw  from? 
The  currency  thus  issued  should  be  a  legal  tender  for  all 
debts,  private,  municipal,  government,  or  otherwise,  ex- 
cept/or import  duties,  which   should  be  paid  in  actual 


gold  coin.  Of  course  this  currency  should  ultimately  be 
redeemable  in  gold  coin.  Time  and  experience  would  de- 
termine this.  For  the  near  future,  it  is  necessary  to 
create  a  currency  that  would  be  current  all  over  the 
world,  and  to  show  the  world  that  we  have  the 
gold  to  back  it,  and  arc  not  always  in  want  of  it.  When 
the  greenback  was  issued,  it  became  the  unquestioned 
currency  of  this  nation,  on  the  mere  promise  that  it  would 
be  some  time  in  the  future  redeemed  in  gold.  Every  one 
knew  that  the  government  had  at  that  time  no  gold  on 
hand;  why  should  we  not  now  take  and  use  a  currency 
of  which  we  know  that  it  is  started  on  and  backed  by 
gold  ? 

Such  a  policy  would  be  no  detriment  to  other  minerals, 
as  gold  in  the  ore  is  frequently,  if  not  mostly,  allied  with 
other  metals,  which,  after  being  separated  from  the  gold, 
would  be  sold  in  open  market  just  as  at  present.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  storing  of  so  much  gold 
might  create  a  larger  demand  for  silver.  By  the  gov- 
ernment buying  gold  and  converting  it  into  currency 
no  gigantic  combination  by  the  money-kings  of  the  world 
could  be  formed  to  corner  it.  Naturally  all  the  gold 
coins  now  being  hoarded  would  be  turned  loose  into  the 
avenues  of  trade  and  commerce,  as  it  would  cease  to  be 
a  speculative  possession.  The  principal  gold-producing 
States  and  Territories  should  agitate  this  question  and 
bring  it  properly  before  the  people.  H.  T. 


The  twenty-second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
drawings  and  studies  of  the  California  School  of 
Design  will  open  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art.  The  medals  will 
be  awarded  that  evening  by  President  Martin  Kel- 
logg, of  the  University  of  California.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  continue  open  free  daily  until  next  Satur- 
day. 

Pommery  Sec. 
The  firm  of  Veuve  Pommery  Fils  &  Co.  now 
consists  of  the  following  members  :  Louis  Potumery, 
Henry  Vasnier,  the  experienced  directeur,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Polignac.  It  is  owing  to  the  con- 
scientious efforts  ot  the  management  to  produce  a 
high-grade  champagne  of  uniform  quality,  regard- 
less of  cost,  that  Pommery  Sec  occupies  the  ele- 
vated position  it  now  holds  among  connoisseurs, 
prominent  among  whom  is  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

At  the  recent  public  wine  sales  the  following  were 
the  prices  obtained  for  cases  containing  12  bottles  : 

Pommery  Sec 83  to  89  shillings 

Moet  &  Chandon 77  to  82  shillings 

Veuve  Clicquot 77  to  82  shillings 

G.  H.  Mumm 72  to  77  shillings 

Tourists  to  the  Continent  of  Europe  also  observe 
the  higher  price  which  Pommery  invariably  com- 
mands at  the  better  hotels  and  resorts. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's -Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Stationery,  with  monogram,  illumin- 
ated  by  hand  in  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art 
Stationers  and  Engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.     J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 


California's  greatest  sani- 
tarium offers  cures  for 
Rheumatism,  sciatica, 
gout,  insomnia,  Bright's 
disease,  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

Recommended  by  all 
the  best  physicians  in 
California. 

The  equipments  are 
the  best  possible  and  the 
climate  perfect. 


BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


H.  B.  PASMORB, 

Pupil  of  Win,    Shakespeare,    London    and    Leipsic 
Conservatory. 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING 

And  the  Theory  of  Music.  During  June  and  July  will 
teach  at  Stanford  Summer  School,  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  at  residence,  1424  Washington  Street, 
S.  F.  Fall  term  Conservatory  Classes  begins  Aug.  4Q1. 
For  particulars,  address  1424  Washington  Street  or 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 


AT  AUCTION 

TUESDAY, 

TUESDAY MAY  19,  1896 

AT  12  O'CLOCK  M., 

AT  SALESROOM,  No.  638  MARKET  ST. 

BY  ORDER  OF  THE 

San  Francisco  Gaslight  Co. 

THE  GRANDEST 
AUCTION  SALE 

OF  THE  ACE. 


BUSINESS  - 
-  LOTS 

FRONTING  ON 

FIRST, 
FREMONT, 
BEALE, 
HOWARD,  and 
NATOMA  STS. 


Business  and  Mechanical 

Industries  Surround 

This  Property. 


N.  E.— The  California  Title,  Insurance, 
and  Trnst  Company  will  issue  a  policy  of 
insurance  to  each  purchaser  for  the  amount 
of  the  purchase  price  for  the  sum  of  825 
for  each  twenty-five  foot  lot. 

This  property  is  located  in  the  present 
growing  portion  of  our  city,  and  certainly 
has  the  "brightest  outlook  for  investors  of 
any  section.  Business  men,  capitalists, 
investors,  and  speculators  should  examine 
this  property,  for  it  certainly  presents  an 
elegant  opportunity  for  one  and  all  to  ob- 
tain a  large  per  centum  on  the  capital  they 
may  invest. 


EASTON,  ELDBIDGE  &  CO., 

Auctioneers,  638  Market  St. 


May  18,  1896. 
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W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 


New  York, 
Boston, 
Chicago, 
Kansas  City, 
Ran  Francisco, 
Toronto,  Canada, 
London,  England. 


SPRING  1896 


NEW  FABRICS 
IN  UPHOLSTERY 

For  Spring  and  Summer  Furnishings 

English  and  French  Cretonnes  and  Dimities, 

Double-Faced  Silks, 

Venetian  Stripes, 

Silk  and  Renaissance  Tapestries. 


LACE  CURTAINS 

A  Large  and  Varied   Assortment  of  all  the  Latest 
Styles  from  the  Factories  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

FRANCE, 

SWITZERLAND, 

SAXONY,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
NOVELTY  LACE.  ...$7.50  per  Pair. 

ARABIAN $10.50,  $14-00,  $17.50  per  Pair. 

RENAISSANCE $18.50,  $at.oo  per  Pair. 

EGYPTIAN 57-So.  $9-oo,  $12.00  per  Pair. 

EMBROIDERED . . .  .$27.50  per  Pair. 

LOUIS  XIV $15.00,  $18.50,  S22.00  per  Pair. 


PORTIERES 


GOBELIN  PANELS $8.00,  $10.00,  $12.50. 

FROU-FROU  SILK $=7.50. 

LEATHER  APPL1QUED $35.00,  $48.00. 


A  Superior  Line  of  Genuine  Imported 
Bagdads  and  Kis  Kilems. 

W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

641, 643, 645, 647  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


STROZ7NSEI 

LEADING       LADIES'       HAIR        DKEjSEK 

REMOVED   TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


On  the  first  of  May  the 
Argonaut  removed  from  the 
old  offices  which  it  has 
occupied  for  so  many  years 
—  ever  since  1881— to  new 
quarters,  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Grant  Avenue  and 
Sutter  Street,  a  few  doors 
north  of  our  former  loca- 
tion. There  we  have  taken 
the  entire  second  floor  of 
the  new  "  California  Build- 
ing," erected  by  the  Mac- 
donough  Estate.  This  is  a 
handsome  modern  building, 
with  electric  lights  and  all 
modern  conveniences.  The 
floor  which  we  occupy  con- 
tains some  16  rooms,  all 
of  which  are  devoted  to 
the  Editorial  Rooms,  Li- 
brary, and  Business  Offices 
of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company. 

Photo  Mount  i  Card  Mfg.  Co. 

DEALERS  IN  CARD-BOARD. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

PHOTO  MOUNTS,  CARDS  OF  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS,  EMBOSSING,   RAGGED 
EDGING,  ETC. 

ARTISTIC    SOUVENIRS,    PROGRAMMES, 

MENUS,  LABELS,  SHOW  CARDS,  ETC. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Clay  and  Sansome  Sts. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
have  arrived  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  leave  for  the  East  to- 
day, and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  and  her  sister.  Miss  Julia 
Crocker,  left  last  Monday  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
will  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  left  last  Saturday  for  New 
York  city,  where  he  will  meet  his  aunt,  Mrs.  George 
Loomis,  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl, 
and  the  party  will  leave  to  make  a  European  tour. 

Mrs.  Lucy  May  Hayes  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston,  of 
Oakland,  are  in  Honolulu,  and  will  not  return  until  the 
middle  of  June. 

Mrs.  William  Burling  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  will 
soon  leave  to  pass  several  months  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Lawlor  and  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor  have 
moved  from  1731  Broadway  to  2409  Webster  Street,  be- 
tween Pacific  Avenue  and  Jackson  Street.  They  will  re- 
ceive on  Wednesdays. 

Mrs.  A.  J,  Ralston,  Miss  Claire  Ralston,  and  the 
Misses  Florence  and  Coralie  Selby,  of  Oakland,  have  re. 
turned  from  a  prolonged  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  left  on  Friday  to  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael.  , 

Miss  Maud  Howard  and  Mr.  Karl  Howard  left  Oak- 
land on  Friday  to  attend  the  wedding  of  their  brother, 
Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  and  Miss  Mollie  Hunter,  in 
Newport,  R.  I, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch  returned  to  New  York 
city  from  Germany  on  May  8th,  and  are  now  en  route 
home. 

Mr.  Charles  Fox  Tay  is  visiting  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs,  George  J.  Bucknall  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
a  week's  visit  to  friends  in  San  Jos6. 

Mrs.  R.  T.  Van  Norden  and  her  niece,  Miss 
L'Amoureux,  have  returned  from  a  visit  at  San  Jose". 

Mrs.  John  Stafford,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Stafford, 
Eighth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  here  from  Fort  Russell, 
Wyo.,  on  a  visit  to  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S. 
Gibbs,  at  their  residence,  722  Post  Street,  and  will  re- 
main here  until  the  end  of  June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  have  removed  to 
Oakland,  where  they  will  reside  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Dunham  and  family,  of  Oakland, 
have  gone  to  Los  Gatos,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  completed  their 
tour  of  Spain,  and  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  are  passing  a  month  in 
Sacramento  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Robin. 

Mrs.  P.  N.  Lilienthal  and  her  children  will  leave  next 
Wednesday  for  New  York  to  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  J. 
Seligman. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  arrived  in 
New  York  city  last  Tuesday,  and  registered  at  the 
Hotel  Albemarle. 

Miss  Clara  McChesney  has  returned  from  the  East, 
and  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mc- 
Chesney, in  Oakland.  She  will  remain  here  only  a  month 
and  then  go  to  Paris  to  continue  her  art  studies. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin,  who  is  now  in  Santa 
Croz,  will  soon  leave  for  Paris,  to  remain  away  during 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S,  F.  Thorn  have  been  visiting  Crag- 
thorn,  their  country  home  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller  arrived  in  Chicago  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  arrived  in  Paris  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  J.  Talbot  Clifton  has  left  Burlingame  for  his  home 
in  England. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hoburg  has  been  visiting  friends  at 
Kilfassett,  Santa  Cruz  County. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Rear-Admiral  W.  H.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been 
on  waiting  orders  for  some  time,  has  been  directed  to 
assume  command  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Cap- 
tain H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
this  command,  and  ordered  to  special  duty  in  connection 
with  the  Oregon,  with  a  view  of  being  placed  in  command 
of  that  vessel. 

Commander  O.  W.  Fareuholt,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  his  duty  as  inspector  of  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict, at  Portland,  Or.,  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

General  W.  M.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Presidio,  went 
down  to  Santa  Barbara  on  the  trial  trip  of  the  new  cruiser 
Oregon. 

Captain  G.  L.  Edie,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  Balti- 
more, Md.,  to  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Paymaster  E.  B.  Webster,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Concord  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Passed  Assistant-Paymaster  J.  S.  Phillips,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Bennington  and  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Paymaster  P.  V.  Mohun,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Petrel  to  the  Bennington. 

Chief-Engineer  G.  F.  Kutz,  TJ.  S.  N.,  of  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard,  will  be  placed  on  the  retired  list  on 
June  27th  at  his  own  request.  This  is  under  the  forty- 
years'-service  law. 

Ensign  H.  G.  Macfarlaud,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  Concordta  the  Bennington. 

Honorary  companionship  in  the  Military  Order  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States  has  been  conferred 
by  the  council  upon  Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  H.  Delano,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Wabask,  and  will  leave  here  next 
Wednesday  for  Chefoo,  China,  to  act  as  executive  officer 
of  the  Olympia. 

Assistant-Surgeon  C.  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  board  to  examine  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  Naval  Academy. 

Lieutenant  John  S.  Kulp,  Assistant- Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Canby  for  temporary  duty. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  at  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  recently  with  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merrill,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  William  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  on  August 
20th  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point. 

Lieutenant  M.  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  admiral's  staff  on  tbe  Pacific  Station,  ordered 
home,  and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  W.   R.  Shoemaker,   U-  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 


tached from  the  Philadelphia  on  May  25th,  and  ordered 
to  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  on  June  15th. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Almy,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
attend  the  course  at  the  Naval  War  College. 

Lieutenant  Willoughby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Ensign  A.  L.  Willard,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Albatross  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia  as 
Sag  secretary. 

Ensign  M.  L.  Miller,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monadnock  and  ordered  to  the  Coast  Survey. 

Ensign  J.  P.  McGuinness,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Columbia  and  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Orders  have  been  issued  detaching  the  officers  of  the 
Concord  and  directing  them  as  follows:  Commander  J. 
E.  Craig,  home  and  one  month's  leave  ;  Lieutenant  E. 
S.  Prime,  to  examination  for  promotion,  then  home  and 
three  months'  leave  ;  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Merriam,  home 
and  three  months'  leave  ;  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Hogg,  home 
and  three  months' l~ave ;  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Gill,  to  ex- 
amination for  promotion,  then  home  and  three  months' 
leave ;  Lieutenant  E.  Simpson,  home  and  three  months' 
leave ;  Ensign  H.  G.  Macfarland,  to  temporary  duty  in 
the  Coast  Survey ;  Surgeon  W.  A.  McClurg,  home  and 
three  months'  leave;  Chief  -  Engineer  G.  W.  Stivers, 
home  and  three  months'  leave. 

The  following  officers  were  detached  from  the  Petrel 
and  ordered  as  follows:  Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H. 
Emory,  to  examination  for  promotion,  then  two  months* 
leave  ;  Lieutenant  F.  E.  Greene,  home  and  three  months' 
leave  ;  Lieutenant  T.  D.  Griffin,  home  and  three  months' 
leave;  Ensign  J.  H.  Sypher,  to  temporary  duty  in  the 
Coast  Survey ;  Ensign  fjH.  H.  Caldwell,  to  temporary 
duty  on  the  Monadnock;  Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  P. 
H.  Bryant,  home  and  three  months*  leave  ;  Passed  As- 
sistant-Engineer R.  G.  Denig,  to  examination  for  promo- 
tion, then  home  and  three  months'  leave. 

The  latest  news  regarding  the  United  States  Revenue 
Cutter  Service  is  that  First  LieutenanL  F.  H.  Dimock 
has  been  detached  from  the  Grant  and  ordered  home, 
Third  Lieutenant  T.  L.  Jenkins  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Chase,  Third  Lieutenant  H.  G.  Hamlet  to  the  Bear, 
Third  Lieutenant  B.  Camden  to  the  Rush,^h\id  Lieu- 
tenant R.  M.  Sturtevant  to  the  Perry.  Third  Lieutenant 
E.  M.  Chiswell  to  the  Coriuin,  and  Third  Lieutenant  L. 
T.  Cutter  to  the  Wolcott.  They  will  leave  for  Sitka, 
Alaska,  on  the  revenue  cutter  Grant. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Jessie  Mc- 
Gregor, of  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Bogart,  of  New  Brighton,  N.  Y.  Miss  McGregor  is  a 
niece  of  Rear-Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Benham,  U.  S.  N.  (re- 
tired). 

Post-commanders  in  the  Department  of  California  have 
been  directed  by  Brigadier- General  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S. 
A.,  to  set  aside  one  day  in  each  month  as  a  recreation 
day  on  which  all  drills  and  ordinary  fatigue  duties  will 
be  suspended  and  the  day  be  devoted  to  sports  and  games, 
and  military  and  athletic  contests.  It  is  possible  that  a 
series  of  tournaments  will  result. 
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The  commencement  exercises  of  Irving  Institute 
will  take  place  at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  21st.  The  class  of  '96 
comprises  Miss  Emma  Shepherd  Agar,  Miss  Lena 
Pearl  Atkins,  Miss  Agnes  Crossbie  Marshall,  Miss 
Elmira  Clemenlina  Panno,  Miss  Addie  Everts 
Stewart,  and  Miss  Marie  Isabelle  Taylor.  The 
concert  of  the  Conservatory  of  Music  took  place 
last  night  in  the  school  hall,  and  the  primary  and 
kindergarten  re-union  and  games  will  be  held  at 
the  same  place  next  Wednesday  afternoon  at  two 
o'clock. 


The  present  management  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association  wishes  to  improve  its  school  of 
painting  and  architecture  ;  to  establish  a  night 
class  in  drawing  ;  to  arrange  for  popular  lectures 
on  art  topics  at  the  institute  ;  and  to  provide  a  suit- 
able fire-proof  gallery  for  its  accumulating  treasures. 
To  provide  funds  for  these  purposes,  it  is  proposed 
to  increase  the  membership.  Those  who  join  now 
will  be  helping  an  admirable  institution  at  a  trifling 
cost  to  themselves. 


—  Importation  orders  for  fine  watches 
placed  last  fall  are  now  arriving,  and  together  with 
the  large  stock  of  diamonds,  jewelry,  and  silver- 
ware are  offered  at  cost.  A.  Hirschman,  113  Sutter 
Street,  Lick  House  Block. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  "96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25  00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


_ 

2APTIVE    SWEETS 


ow 


THE' 

mAtchless 

■   MURRAY.'&LANMAN'S    - 
:      FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR THE  HANDKERCHIE^TOILET  AND  BATH. 


COPPER-PLATE 
ENGRAVING 


100    CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-229  Post  St. 


-T  -EC  -E — 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


- OF  THE  — 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano- 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DCCK-ALL  NUMB£BB; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL.  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ouncei 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


jHOOPING:       « 

ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
EMBROCATION 

i  The  celebrated  andefiectualEni 
tlish 


COUGH 
CROUP 


cure,  without  internal  medl-) 
cine.  \V.  EDWARD  &  SON,' 
Props., London, Ene.  Wholesale,  $ 
E.FOUGERA5cCO.,NewYork< 


2 


FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing'  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 
feet.     Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.    For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHUNEWALD,  Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL   MONTE 


MOKTTERET, 
"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."     Always   Open.     ONLY    THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte.  Mori 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  iS,  [896. 


..CAMPING.. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Reduced  Rates 


Campers' Excursion  Tickets 

To  ihe  popular  resorts  of  ihe  great 

Shasta  Region, 

(    i-ili-  Crags, 
Sweet   Brier  Camp. 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
>It.  Shasta  Camp. 

All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in    America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights.  Laurel. 
Glenwood,  Feltou, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE    TAHOE    jDtl    ,arroQndiDg*    and   the 
many  LAKE    COUHTX  RESORTS. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 


fbr  people  of 
qood  raste 


do  act  ride  Rambler  Bicycles— text 
cost  $100. 
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or  b/   -  - 

GORMULL  B    V  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.         Boston.  New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.       CoTentry.  Eng. 

Gen.  \re-L.  T.  H.  B.  Taroey.  1335  Market  St-  S.  F. 

BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Cbarch  and  Opera  Giairs. 

C.  F.  WEBEE  &  CO. 

Port  and   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco, 


"  Why.  he  yawned  three  times  while  I  was  talk- 
ing to  him."     '•  Perhaps  he  wasn't  yawning.     He 
.  e  been  trying  to  say  &o<nethmg." — Life. 

»  the  avenue)— "  There  goes  a  bicycle  all 
in  a  heap. '  He— "  Well.  1  guess  you'll  find  there's 
a  woman  ai  the  bottom  of  it." —  Yonkcrs  Statesman. 
1 — "  Blanche  said  that  she  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  Mrs.  Browns  reception."  Di 
"  Yes.  Isn't  it  strange  that  she  was  not  invited?" 
— Puck. 

In  Chicago  :  Mrs.  Haddtm—tt  Who  are  those 
two  men  who  bowed  to  yoa  just  now  ?  "  Mrs. 
S  .  .  — -  Oh,  that  was  a  pair  of  old  non-support- 
ers of  mine  !  " — Puck. 

"  That  is  a  very  fine  attitude,"  said  the  dog  to 
the  indignant  cat  ;  "  bat  it  doesn't  deceive  me  for 
a  minute.     You  never  rode  a  bicycle  in  your  life." 
■ 

"  Oh.  dear."  said  the  girl  with  the  X-ray  glance, 
as  she  looked  at  her  bashful  lover  ;  "  here's  Jack 
come  again  to-night  and  not  brought  his  back- 
bone with  him.'" — Bazar. 

"Yoa  have  an  immense  amount  of  bay,"  ob- 
served the  visitor  at  the  Clover  Meadow  Farm. 
"  Ya-as. "  said  Farmer  Redneck,  "but  there  ain't 
a  dang  thing  t'  feed  it  to  but  bicycles." — Judge. 

"  Jorkins.  have  you  everything  now  that  you  will 
need  for  your  fishing  trip? "asked  Mrs.  Jorkins, 
solicitously.  "Not  by  a  jug  fall,"  said  Jorkins,  to 
the  good  woman's  astonishment.  —  Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  If  you  were  the  only  man  in  the  world,"  she 
said,  emphatically,  "  I  wouldn't  have  you."  "  Oh, 
well,"  he  replied,  nonchalantly,  "  if  I  were  the  only 
man  in  the  world,  you  couldn't  get  me.  I'd  hold 
out  for  a  harem." — Chicago  Post. 

"  And  shall  I  speak  to  your  father  ?  "  asked  the 
young  man.  "Never  mind  about  papa,"  said  the 
young  woman,  "  I'll  fix  him."  For  the  first  time 
he  noticed  the  width  and  squareness  of  her  in- 
ferior maxillary." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Chicago  man — "I  gness  New  York  has  a  very 
unhealthful  climate.  I  think  the  people  there  have 
a  cold  about  all  the  time."  "  Why  so  ?  "  Chicago 
man. — "  Well,  when  I  was  there  last  summer,  they 
put  a  handkerchief  by  everybody's  plate." — Truth. 

"  Girls,"  said  the  tenor,  as  the  choir  gathered  for 
rehearsal,  "you  are  not  thinking  of  singing  with 
your  veils  on,  are  you  ?  "  "  Why  shouldn't  we  ?  " 
asked  the  soprano  and  alto  together.  "  In  singing 
through  joar  veils  you  run  a  risk  of  straining  your 
voices." — Puck. 

Agent — "Can't  I  put  a  borglar-alarm  in  your 
house  ?  "    Lady — "  No,  we  don't  need  it."    Agent 

— "  But "     Lady — "  No,  I  mean  it.     The  family 

across  the  street  watches  the  place  so  closely  that 
even  a  burglar  couldn't  get  in  without  being  seen  I  " 
— Chicago  Tribune. 

Minnie — "  Did  you  hear  of  Maud  Edith's  won- 
derful presence  of  mind?"  Mamie — "Dear  me, 
no.  What  was  the  occasion?"  Minnie — "Why, 
when  her  wheel  began  to  run  away  downhill,  she 
palled  back  on  the  handle-bars  and  screamed 
'  whoa'  as  loud  as  she  could." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

They  were  discussing  the  new  boarder.     "  He 

slips  in  and  out  of  the  house  so  quietly,"  said  the 
grass- widow  boarder,  ' '  that  I  think  he  must  have 
been  a  married  man  once."  "  Maybe  it  is  that," 
said  Mrs.  Hashcroft,  as  a  troubled  look  came  over 
her  face,  "  and  maybe  he  is  in  the  habit  of  getting 
behind  with  his  board." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  BUI us  (looking  over  the  household  expense 
account] — "  Maria,  what  does  this  item  of  tweniy- 
five  dollars  for  '  church  expenses '  early  in  April 
mean  ?  I  have  no  recollection  of  paying  out  any 
such  sum  for  the  support  of  the  church  this 
month."  Mrs.  Billus — "  That  was  what  my  Easter 
bonnet  cost,  and  I  think  you're  as  mean  as  you 
can  be  !  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Charley,"  said  young  Mrs.  Tocker,  "you 
know  I  always  try  to  keep  posted  so  that  I  can 
talk  with  you  intelligently."  "  Yes."  "  Well,  I've 
been  reading  about  horse-races."  "You  don't 
say  sol"  "Yes.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  one 
question :  Do  they  pick  out  a  short  horse  by 
measuring  him  from  his  feet  upward,  as  they  meas- 
ure a  man,  or  do  they  measure  him  horizontally  ?  " 
—  Washington  Star. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Create  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
Light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


For  Allaying  Hoarseness  and  Irritation 
of  the  Throat,  nse  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 
25c.  a  box.    Avoid  imitations. 


Teething    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
Stflfdman's  Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


"Elfin" 


Watches 


^=J^* 


The  smallest  nude  in  this  coun-  a 

try  —  beautiful  in  shape  and  \ 

I     size.    Ideal  watches  for  ladies,  jj 

)     Plain  gold  and  silver  or  richly  J 

,     de;i^ned  and  enameled  cases.  2 

J     Every  one  guaranteed.    .    .    .  J 


"ssi^'oS?  TheWaterbury 

in  the 


Mills  Building. 


Watch  Co, 


TABULES 


I 


Mr.  Frank  RatlifF,  residing  at  Keyser, 
North  Carolina,  under  date  of  June  10, 
1S95,  says  :  "  I  was  troubled  with  dyspepsia 
and  my  physician  gave  me  Ripans 
Tabules  and  now  I  can  eat  all  I  want 
and  it  does  not  hurt  me  like  it  used  to. 
I  think  ihey  are  good  medicine.     You 
can  use  my  name  if  yoa  want  to." 

Ripans  Tabules  axe  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  {50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  tme  lunch  or  dinner. 


It  requires  no  guess-work       m 
to  see  why 

Evans' 

Ale  and  Stout 

Lead  all  others — 
Need  only  try  them. 

"  Something  just  as 
good,"  can  only  mean  a 
second  bottle. 

Sold  by  leading  Clubs,  Hotels, 
Cafes  and  Restaurants 

Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS. 

Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


Listen*? — "Isn't  it  wonderful   how   be  always   has   a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.     Makes  *em  up,  yon   know, 

ont  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeice  sends  'em  to  him.*" 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Catting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  aay  subject. 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 


Five  Years 
in  Wood 
before 
Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 

cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER  OF 


Schillinger's 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN   ALL   ITS   BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office.  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 
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Clubbing  List  for  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century 8>~  .00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table. .    5.00 
Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Re  publican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.50 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

'Weekly  "World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5.90 

Argonaut      and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge , 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.20 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine..    5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6.70 

BOTJ-ESTELIj     cfe    CO. 

DEALERS  D  A  D  C  D  °F  AU 

ZF4S&FJ  401-403   Sansome  St. 


T/je  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+ foods 

THE JOHN.T. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAPEMT" 
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Vol.  XXXVIII.       No.  21. 


San  Francisco,   May   25,    1896. 


Price,   Ten  Cents 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  24b  Sutter  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
party.  Subscriptions,  $4,00  per  year ;  six  months.  $2  j$ ;  three  mont)is,$i jo; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  S4  jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/te  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
t  he  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  t/tcir  old  as  well as  new  addresses.  T/ie  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  t/ie  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  t/te  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus: 
' '  Editors  Argonaut,  24b  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus: 
"  T/te  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  24b  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Make  all  checks,  drafts,  postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  The  International  News  Co., 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.  In  Paris,  at  37  Avenue  de  T  Optra. 
In  New  York,  at  Brentano's,  31  Union  Square,  In  Chicago,  at  206  Wabash 
Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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Now  that  the  conspiracy  to   use  the  American   Protective 
Republican  Association  as  a  tool  to  defeat    McKinley 

Bosses  Attack      has  failed,  a  concerted  attack  is  being  made 
McKinley.  upon  him  in  another  direction.     Thomas  C. 

Piatt,  political  boss  of  New  York  and  manager  of  Morton's 
Presidential  boom,  gave  out   an   ''authorized   interview"  to 


the  New  York  Herald  on  Monday,  May  nth,  in  which  he 
assails  McKinley.  Such  is  the  bitterness  of  Piatt's  assault 
that  even  his  brother  boss,  Quay,  is  forced  to  take  ground 
against  him.  Quay  says  that  Piatt's  attacks  are  calculated 
to  hurt  the  party  ;  that  McKinley  will  probably  be  the  Re- 
publican nominee  ;  that  if  he  be  nominated,  the  assaults  of 
Piatt  will  be  boomerangs,  and  may  cause  the  defeat  of  the 
candidate ;  therefore,  that  he,  Quay,  is  opposed  to  Piatt's 
style  of  fighting.  Quay  is  an  astute  politician,  and  he  is 
already  recommending,  in  view  of  McKinley's  strength,  that 
if  the  Ohio  man  has  a  clear  majority,  he  be  given  the  nom- 
ination without  further  opposition.  Piatt  has  no  such  gen- 
erosity in  his  nature.  He  is  a  political  thug,  and  he  is  now 
trying  to  sandbag  the  man  who  is  the  choice  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. 

Among  the  charges  brought  by  Piatt  against  McKinley  in 
his  "authorized  interview,"  the  most  important  is  that 
"  McKinley  will  get  the  Republican  party  into  trouble,  for 
the  reason  that  the  people  do  not  want  a  radical  tariff  in 
any  direction  ;  that  McKinley  represents  the  most  radical 
and  extreme  view  of  protection."  Mr.  Piatt  is  much  mis- 
taken if  he  imagines  that  the  American  people  are  not  in 
favor  of  protection.  The  irresistible  McKinley  wave  shows 
that.  It  is  not  so  much  the  man  McKinley,  as  the  ideas 
that  he  represents.  The  Republican  party — and  for  that 
matter  the  whole  country — has  had  enough  of  Democratic 
theories  concerning  ''tariff  for  revenue  only."  Mr.  Piatt 
may  as  well  dismiss  this  high-protection  spectre  from  his 
mind. 

Another  Piatt  plan  of  attack  is  to  indict  McKinley  for  his 
position  on  the  silver  question.  Piatt  says  :  "  If  William 
McKinley  has  any  real  convictions  on  the  subject  of  the 
currency,  they  are  not  revealed  in  his  votes  or  his  speeches. 
He  voted  once  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
He  voted  to  override  the  veto  by  President  Hayes  of  the 
Bland  Bill,  and  at  different  times  he  has  voted  in  direct  con- 
flict with  these  votes.  He  has  described  himself  as  a  '  bi- 
metallism5 as  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  will  and  should  remove  Mr.  McKinley 
from  the  list  of  Presidential  possibilities  by  the  time  the 
Republican  convention  meets."  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  if  anybody  will  be  removed  from  political  prominence 
by  the  time  the  Republican  convention  meets,  it  will  not  be 
William  McKinley,  but  Thomas  C.  Piatt. 

Mr.  Piatt,  seeking  for  some  more  vulnerable  point  than 
the  question  of  protection  on  which  to  attack  McKinley,  has 
chosen  the  money  question.  He  is  aided  by  Eastern  Demo- 
cratic newspapers.  But  the  hordes  of  Democratic  and 
Mugwump  organs  which  are  attacking  McKinley,  on  the 
ground  that  he  is  "not  sound  on  the  silver  question,"  find  it 
very  difficult  to  prove  their  case.  All  that  they  have  been 
able  to  allege  against  McKinley  is  that  he  has  repeatedly 
voted  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  and  has  invariably  said  that 
he  believes  in  maintaining  the  status  of  both  metals  as 
currency.  That  is  what  most  of  us  believe.  That  is  what 
nine-tenths  of  the  Republican  voters  believe.  Now  that  the 
date  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  is  approaching, 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  are  engaged  in  attempting 
to  cross-examine  McKinley  as  to  his  views  on  silver.  With 
great  good  sense,  McKinley  has  refused  to  reply  to  these 
irresponsible  newspapers.  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst,  of  the  New 
York  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner^  has  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  he  sent  a  telegram  to  McKinley  re- 
questing his  views  on  the  silver  question,  and  that  McKinley 
made  no  reply.  We  should  have  been  very  much  surprised 
if  he  had.  Why  is  he  required  to  reply  to  questions  put  by 
Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst?  Has  Mr.  W.  R.  Hearst  any  high  or 
God-given  attribute  by  which  he  is  empowered  to  put  ques- 
tions to  other  men?  McKinley  is  at  present  a  private  citi- 
zen, and  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  state  his 
views  on  public  questions  when  he  appears  before  the 
convention  at  St.  Louis.  If  he  be  made  its  nominee, 
he  will  then  have  lost  to  a  certain  extent  his  private 
character,  and  if  he  becomes  President  he  will  be  a  public 
character.  But  until  the  convention  meets  we  can  not  see 
why  he  should  answer  questions  of  this  description.     There 


is  no  more  reason  why  he  should  reply  to  Mr.  W.  R. 
Hearst's  telegram  than  that  Mr.  Hearst  should  be  inter- 
rogated by  Mr.  McKinley  as  to  his  views  on  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul,  or  the  undesirability  of  printing  sensational 
newspapers.  McKinley  has  persistently  refused  to  be 
catechised  by  hostile  newspapers  on  the  woman  suffrage 
question,  on  the  Venezuela  frontier  question,  on  the 
Hawaiian  complication,  on  the  Cuban  insurrection,  or  on 
the  American  Protective  Association.  He  is  entitled  to  the 
rights  of  a  private  citizen,  and  if  he  chooses  to  remain 
silent  when  interrogated  by  impeninent  newspapers,  we 
think  he  will  have  the  approval  of  all  sensible  men.  The 
fact  that  he  is  abused  by  the  Democratic  papers  of  the 
East  for  being  "a  friend  of  silver,"  and  that  he  is  abused 
by  the  Democratic  papers  of  the  West  for  being  "  an 
enemy  to  silver,"  will  serve  to  show  how  much  value  may 
be  attached  to  these  journalistic  utterances. 

As  to  the  question  of  McKinley's  stand  upon  protection, 
it  is  but  natural  that  he  should  be  a  high  protectionist.  He 
is  the  great-grandson  of  an  iron-founder,  a  man  who  molded 
bullets  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  He  is  the  son  of  one  of 
the  pioneer  iron-masters  of  Ohio.  All  of  his  father's  early 
enterprises  grew  out  of  the  tariff  on  iron.  McKinley's 
father  was  a  Henry  Clay  Whig.  Not  one  of  the  iron  in- 
dustries in  Eastern  Ohio,  by  which  the  elder  McKinley 
made  his  bread,  could  ever  have  existed  if  it  bad  not  been 
for  a  high  protective  tariff.  When  McKinley  was  a  boy, 
he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  made  their  living  and  sup- 
ported their  families  out  of  industries  which  existed  only  by 
reason  of  protection.  As  a  youth,  he  saw  in  the  Mahoning 
Valley  the  beginnings  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  which 
made  out  of  the  little  village  of  Youngstown  a  city  of  forty 
thousand  inhabitants.  His  birthplace,  Niles,  was  by  protec- 
tion converted  from  a  country  cross-roads  into  a  large  manu- 
facturing city.  When  he  began  practicing  law  in  Canton, 
O.,  in  1867,  that  town  had  less  than  four  thousand  inhabi- 
tants. Now,  through  protecU  \  "  "  .is  a 
population  of  thirty  -  five  thousand.  The 
trict,  which  sent  McKinley  to  CongTeij,  is  covered 
with  prosperous  manufacturing  towns,  like  Mass:!! 
Alliance,  and  Salem.  The  whole  zountry  surrounding 
Canton  is  a  rich  farming  sect.  .  asd  the  farmers  have 
grown  rich  selling  their  farm  -cmen 
in  protected  industries.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  protected 
industries,  the  population  which  now  buys  the  farmers' 
products  would  not  be  there.  E.  V.  Smalley,  the  well- 
known  writer,  was  born  in  Stark  County,  O.,  and  he  says 
that  in  his  boyhood  the  farmers  were  so  poor  that  he  never 
saw  among  them  a  mattress  or  a  single  upholstered  piece  of 
furniture.  The  beds  were  of  straw,  and  the  ticks  rested  on 
cords  strung  to  the  bedstead  rails.  He  contrasts  the  condi- 
tions of  the  farmers  then  with  the  Stark  County  farmers 
now.  Most  of  them,  he  says,  have  good  bank  accounts. 
The  farm-houses  are  large,  square  brick  structures,  looking 
not  unlike  the  homes  of  the  small  country  gentry  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  in  the  heart  of  this  prosperous  and  thriving  man- 
ufacturing district  that  McKinley  was  born  ;  it  was  there 
that  he  passed  his  boyhood,  his  early  manhood,  and  his 
maturity.  It  is,  therefore,  easy  to  understand  why  he  should 
be  a  high  protectionist.  It  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  could  be  anything  else. 

William  McKinley  will  be  nominated  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
sixteenth  of  June  as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  That  convention  will  make  an 
explicit  declaration  of  the  views  of  the  party  on  the  question 
of  the  currency.  No  one,  as  yet,  knows  what  that  declara- 
tion will  be.  Many  honest  men  in  and  out  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  differ  as  to  the  question  of  ratio,  differ  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  bimetallism,  differ  as  to  whether  bimetallism  is 
practicable,  unless  it  be  international  bimetallism.  In  mul- 
titude of  council  there  is  wisdom.  Mr.  McKinley  may  very 
reasonably  suppose  that  out  of  the  deliberations  of  a  con- 
vention representing  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-citizens 
of  a  similar  political  faith  with  himself  there  may  be 
evolved  a  platform  upon  which  he  can  consisted : 
and  honorably  stand.     Until  that  platform  be  for. 
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would  be  folly  for  him  to  express  himself  upon  such  ques- 
tions. 


The    Woman's    Congress    which    recently    held    its  second 
annual  session  in  San    Francisco  may   not 

The 

New  Woman's  have  shed  much  light  on  the  industrial, 
Ideal  Mas.  sociological,  and   political   problems    which 

engage  the  thoughts  of  studious  males,  but  it  will  be  re- 
membered in  history  for  a  highly  important  and  interest- 
ing discovery,  nevertheless.  To  this  congress  belongs  the 
great  good  fortune  and  high  distinction  of  having  rounded 
up,  pinned,  and  labeled  the  Ideal  Man — the  Ideal  Man  of 
the  New  Woman.  It  was  the  prevalent  impression  that 
the  New  Woman  had  little  or  no  use  for  man,  and  was 
therefore  calmly  indifferent  to  him  in  all  his  aspects,  ideal  as 
well  as  actual.  But  it  seems  that  the  advanced  female  of 
the  race,  no  less  than  her  unaspiring  and  conventional 
sister,  has  her  inward  longings  for  a  mate.  A  cause  of 
cheerfulness  in  the  average  male  was  his  belief  that  the 
New  Woman  was  conscious  rather  of  hostility  than  drawing 
toward  matrimony  ;  but  it  now  being  made  known  that  she 
contemplates  marriage  as  among  her  possibilities,  this  wide- 
spread masculine  sense  of  security  will,  of  necessity,  de- 
crease. In  its  place  may  perhaps  arise  an  ardent  desire  to 
study  this  Ideal  Man,  with  the  nefarious  purpose  of  seeking 
safety  by  sedulously  endeavoring  to  be  as  unlike  him  as  the 
laws,  civil  and  criminal,  will  permit. 

The  principal  requisite  of  the  Ideal  Man  of  the  New 
Woman  appears  to  be  that  he  shall  approve,  admire,  and 
applaud  her.  Under  the  guise  of  a  partner,  she  is  to  be 
admitted  to  the  firm  (by  license  and  with  appropriate  cere- 
mony, of  course)  as  its  directing  head,  who  shall  furnish  the 
intellect  and  that  elevating  and  refining  influence  of  which, 
being  woman,  she  deems  herself  to  possess  a  monopoly. 
He  shall  be  meek,  neat,  chaste,  serenely  submissive,  fond  of 
improving  books,  and  willing  to  have  his  political  opinions 
corrected  when  they  go  astray.  A  large  melancholy  eye, 
fine,  silky,  and  rather  thin  dark  hair,  a  pale  complexion, 
thoughtful  visage,  and  a  consumptive  disposition  properly 
belong  to  this  variety  of  the  male  sex.  Perhaps  the  New 
Woman  will  like  him  when  she  gets  him,  but  that  tendency 
to  revert  to  the  primitive  type,  which  is  inherent  in  human 
beings,  may  cause  her  to  experience  a  regrettable  attraction 
toward  men  less  highly  specialized,  morally  and  mentally, 
but  with  broader  shoulders,  which  would  interfere  with 
domestic  peace. 

The  local  daily  newspapers,  for  which  everything  ideal 
has  the  charm  of  strangeness,  have  been  interviewing  many 
ladies,  not  of  the  congress,  respecting  their  personal  prefer- 
ences in  the  way  of  perfect  men.  We  observe  that  these 
interviews  tend  to  confirm  the  doctrine  that  woman's  ideal 
of  man  is  largely  dependent  on  her  age.  The  school-girl 
who  has  arrived  at  the  stage  of  development  when  man  sud- 
denly takes  on  an  interest  in  her  mind  that  evicts  the  doll, 
now  as  ever,  dreams,  not  like  the  Rev.  Anna  Shaw,  of  a 
pallid,  decorous,  and  excessively  high-minded  college  pro- 
fessor, agreeably  bald,  but  of  a  heavy-dragoon,  "  Ouida " 
sort  of  being,  very  tall,  very  wide-chested,  with  a  long,  pen- 
dant mustache,  a  drawl,  and  eyes  whose  sleepy  expression 
betray  his  addiction  to  that  horrid  dissipation  which,  under 
all  circumstances,  is  to  be  deplored  and  condemned.  Later 
the  objectionable,  but  fascinating,  heavy  dragoon  is  cash- 
iered, and  his  commission  bestowed  upon  the  less  imposing, 
but  more  attentive  and  talkative  dancing  man,  whose  form, 
though  slight  and  of  medium  height,  is  excessively  active, 
and  never  clothed  in  anything  but  the  extreme  of  fashion. 
Intellectually  he  is  not  superior  to  the  retired  dragoon,  but 
his  morals  are  what  they  should  be.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  or,  any  way,  the  third  season,  the  dancing  man  goes 
to  keep  company  with  the  dragoon,  and  the  socially  well- 
placed  young  man  of  a  fortune  adequate  to  maintain  a  be- 
coming establishment  gravely  advances,  makes  his  proposi- 
tions in  due  form,  is  accepted,  and  they  live  happily  ever 
afterward  in  a  genteel  manner. 

"  What,"  asked  one  of  the  interviewers  of  a  lady  whose 
husband  has  an  iron-gray  beard,  and  who  herself  recalls  the 
pioneer  days  of  California  as  she  supervises  her  luxurious 
home — "what  is  your  ideal  man?"  "Why,"  answered 
this  gracious  matron,  "  I  don't  believe  I  have  any.  I  know 
so  many  nice  men  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  say 
what  my  ideal  is.  I  take  men  as  I  find  them,  and  don't  look 
for  the  impossible." 

"  The  Ideal  Man,"  said  a  lady  old  enough  to  be  at  the 
head  of  a  Nurse's  Directory,  "  is  a  man  who  supports  his 
wife.  The  Ideal  Man  is  sensible,  liberal,  honest,  strong  in 
character,  of  good  physique,  and  a  bit  chivalrous.  I  differ 
with  women  who  think  they  have  to  hunt  to  find  an  Ideal 
Man.  Why,  the  world  is  full  of  them."  Then  she  added 
this  extraordinary  statement,  which  should  receive  the  atten- 
tion of  the  next  Woman's  Congress  :  "  I  have  nursed  many 
men  and  I  find  them  as  patients  more  thoughtful  and  agree- 
aWe  than  women." 

■For  myself,"  said  another  mature  lady,  "I   prefer  the 


every-day  sort  of  man — the  one  who  is  human  and  interest- 
ing. If  a  woman  has  a  good  husband,  I  think  she  is  apt 
to  make  him  her  ideal." 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  like  all  the  men  to  be  ideals,"  ob- 
served Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  the  actress,  whose  very  photo- 
graph causes  every  charmed  male  beholder  instantly  to  per- 
ceive her  remarkable  resemblance  to  his  own  ideal  ;  "  I  would 
rather  men  should  have  their  faults — that  is,  enough  faults 
to  make  them  wholesome." 

Miss  Shaw  and  other  advanced  ladies  can  not  but  be  de- 
pressed by  the  disclosure  which  these  interviews  make  of 
the  condition  of  the  feminine  mind  in  those  circles  where 
speech-making  is  not  held  to  be  the  first  duty  of  woman, 
nor  voting  her  highest  happiness.  Normal  women,  it  ap- 
pears, are  prone  to  think  men  as  God  made  them  quite 
good  enough  to  marry.  And  the  more  experience  these 
normal  women  have  of  life,  the  better  opinion  they  seem  to 
have  of  that  half  of  humanity  the  contemplation  of  which 
fills  the  New  Woman  with  aversion,  resentment,  and  an  irre- 
pressible desire  to  mount  the  platform  and  declaim. 

But  we  can  not  approve  of  the  attempts  of  the  enthusiastic 
dailies,  in  their  pursuance  of  this  "Ideal  Man"  sensation, 
to  invade  the  mysterious  precincts  of  the  manage.  The 
Examiner  has  been  interviewing  Mrs.  Alcibiades  Jones,  for 
example,  as  to  her  "  Ideal  Man,"  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
find  that  she  thinks  it  is  her  own  Alcibiades.  The  same 
more  or  less  valuable  journal  asks  Mrs.  Cmith  the  same 
question,  and  chronicles  in  its  sprightly  way  her  tender  belief 
that  the  Ideal  Man  is  Cmith. 

This  is  interesting,  and  it  is  not  unamusing.  But  it  is 
fatal  to  the  serious  mood  in  which  we  should  approach  the 
Quest  of  the  Ideal  Man.  It  recalls  that  pleasing  anecdote 
of  Mrs.  Wraggles,  which  speaks  so  highly  for  woman  as  a 
wife.  Mrs.  Wraggles  was  from  Omaha.  She  was  doing 
the  grand  tour,  and  while  in  Rome  demanded  to  be  shown 
the  Apollo  Belvedere,  that  model  of  manly  beauty.  She 
looked  at  the  stone  Apollo  long  and  attentively,  and  then  re- 
marked : 

"  Well,  I've  seen  the  Apollo  Belvedeer,  and  I've  seen 
Wraggles,  and  gimme  Wraggles." 


The  infamous  attempt  to  stab  McKinley  in  the   back  by  the 

r,„  ,-  „„  ,.„„  aid  of  the  American  Protective  Association 
Defeat  of  the 

attempt  to  De-  has  failed.  We  were  convinced  that  the  at- 
feat  McKinley.  ternpt  wou]d  fail,  and  we  warned  the  Ameri- 
can Protective  Association  that  if  it  did  not  disavow  this  con- 
spiracy on  the  part  of  some  sore-headed  Ohio  politicians,  it 
would  endanger  the  very  life  of  the  order.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  has  refused  to  indorse  the  action  of  the  Ohio 
council.  It  has  investigated  the  matter,  and  states  in  its 
report  that  "  there  is  no  reason  why  Allison,  Reed,  Quay, 
Cullom,  Bradley,  Harrison,  Morton,  or  McKinley  may  not 
be  supported  by  members  of  the  order."  The  report  goes 
on  to  explain  in  detail  the  result  of  its  investigations.  This 
report  bears  out  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  in  these  col- 
umns, to  wit,  that  the  charges  against  McKinley  were  of  so 
frivolous  and  so  trivial  a  nature  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  be  entertained  by  any  deliberative  body  of  sensi- 
ble men.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  attempt  foreboded 
danger  to  his  candidacy  at  one  time.  Such,  however,  was 
the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  accusation  that  it 
became  a  boomerang,  and  in  turn  it  foreboded  danger  to 
the  American  Protective  Association.  It  is  fortunate  for  the 
Supreme  Council  that  they  have  taken  their  present  wise 
stand.  Had  they  not  done  so,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  over- 
mastering demand  for  McKinley  would,  if  the  American 
Protective  Association  had  opposed  him,  have  resulted  in  the 
complete  humiliation  of  that  order.  This  being  the  first 
time  the  order  has  figured  in  national  politics,  a  defeat  at 
this  time  would  have  meant  for  it  extermination.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  have  acted  wisely. 

The  great  age  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  prepares  the  Roman 
What  will  Catholic   world   for   his    early    dissolution. 

Follow  Pope  When  he  does  die,  the  question  of  the  suc- 
Leo's  Death!  cession  will  probably  have  been  comfortably 
settled  in  advance.  There  are  nowhere  keener  or  better 
drilled  politicians  than  the  men  who  manage  the  affairs  of 
the  Roman  Church.     They  comprehend  perfectly  and  prac- 

1  tice  among  themselves  the  game  of  give  and  take.  But  all 
the  real  bosses  of  the  hierarchy  are   Italians,  and  they  are 

:  careful  to  enter  into  no  arrangement  which  has  not  as  its 
central  feature  the  possession  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  by 
one  of  their  own  race.  The  church  is  powerful  in  many 
countries,  but  centuries  have  passed  since  a  man  not  an 
Italian  sat  as  Pope.     It  is,  therefore,  taken  for  granted  that 

j  on  the  passing  away  of  Leo,  the  conclave  of  cardinals  will 

j  meet  in  Rome  after  the  time-honored  fashion,  elect  an 
Italian,   and  leave  the  rest   of  the  faithful   throughout  the 


i  globe  to  be  content  with  the  crumbs  and  bones  of  the  loaves 
and  fishes. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment may  interfere  with  this  programme  in  a  manner  which 
will  shake  the  church  to  its  foundations.  To  that  govern- 
ment the  Pope  is  something  more  than  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom— he  is  a  persistent,  arrogant,  and  dangerous  Pretender 
to  the  throne  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  The  reasons  why 
the  government  has  permitted  the  present  Pope  and  his 
immediate  predecessor  to  remain  in  the  capital,  proclaiming 
ceaselessly  the  right  of  the  Papacy  to  temporal  power,  are 
obvious  enough.  The  Pope  is  held  in  reverence  by  millions; 
there  are  European  powers  friendly  to  him  and  his  claims  to 
earthly  sovereignty,  and  Italian  statesmen  are  naturally 
solicitous  to  do  nothing  that  might  wake  a  holy  war  against 
their  country.  They  know  how  serious  a  menace  the  Pope's 
residence  in  Rome  as  the  "  prisoner  of  the  Vatican "  is  to 
the  stability  of  the  kingdom,  but  they  are  forced  to  make  a 
choice  between  evils.  They  are  aware  that  His  Holiness  is 
the  deadly  enemy  of  Italy,  an  enemy  whom  no  government 
free  to  act  would  tolerate  for  an  hour.  A  writer  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  draws  this  striking  parallel  between  the 
real  case  of  the  Pope  and  an  imagined  one  : 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  Pretender,  should 
be  invited  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
the  most  magnificent  palace  in  Madrid.  Let  us  further  suppose  that 
the  person  of  the  Pretender  should  be  made  inviolable,  and  that  his 
palace  should  be  declared  to  be  extra-territorial,  so  that  within  its 
precincts  he  could  reign  as  an  absolute  monarch  ;  that  a  large  pen- 
sion should  be  assigned  to  him  expressly  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
the  outward  dignity  of  a  reigning  king  ;  that  he  should  be  permitted 
to  receive  embassadors  sent  to  him  by  foreign  governments  ;  that  he 
should  be  free  to  issue  proclamations  denouncing  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment and  its  laws." 

All  these  privileges,  and  more,  the  Pope,  Pretender  to 
King  Humbert's  throne,  enjoys  in  Italy.  He  is  free  to  plot 
with  every  discontented  element  in  the  population  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  government,  whose  mails  respect  his  cor- 
respondence and  carry  invitations  to  France  to  invade  the 
kingdom  and  drive  out  Humbert.  He  is  an  active,  a 
formidable  traitor  against  the  state.  History  presents  no 
counterpart  to  this  amazing  condition  of  affairs. 

That  Italy  will  seize  the  first  opportunity  to  relieve  her- 
self of  the  "prisoner  of  the  Vatican"  may  be  expected, 
and  the  death  of  Leo  will  be  the  signal  for  the  effort.  To 
expel  a  Pope  is  one  thing,  to  refuse  to  receive  a  new  Pope  is 
another.  Italy  may  very  properly  forbid  the  conclave  to 
meet  on  her  territory,  and  refuse  hospitality  to  the  elected 
successor  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  if  he  shall  persist  in  the 
claim  to  temporal  sovereignty.  A  conclave  met  to  choose  a 
new  Pretender  to  the  throne  of  Humbert  could  be  justly 
viewed  as  a  treasonable  assemblage. 

Barred  from  Italy,  the  conclave  would  almost  certainly 
meet  in  France,  and  the  French  Government  would  exert  its 
influence  in  favor  of  a  French  candidate.  But  whether 
that  endeavor  to  break  the  Italian  monopoly  should  be 
made  or  not,  a  Pope  elected  out  of  Italy  would  have  rela- 
tively few  adherents  in  Humbert's  kingdom. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  new  Pope  will  abate  any 
of  the  claims  to  kingly  power  in  Italy  set  up  by  Pius  the 
Ninth  and  maintained  by  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  and  neither  is 
it  to  be  expected  that  the  Italian  Government  would  admit  to 
Rome  a  Pretender  elected  in  France.  The  plainest  motives 
of  self-interest,  the  very  instinct  of  self-preservation,  dictate 
this  course. 

A  Pope  chosen  by  a  conclave  sitting  elsewhere  than  in 
Italy,  a  Pope  jingling  the  keys  of  St.  Peter  elsewhere  than 
at  Rome,  would  be  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  The  church  knows  this,  knows  it  by  experience, 
for  the  schisms  and  misfortunes  and  scandals  which  attended 
the  seventy  years'  residence  of  the  Popes  in  Avignon  sapped 
the  faith  of  the  Christian  world.  Every  friend  of  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  will  hope  that  the  Government  of  Italy 
will,  on  the  death  of  Leo,  insist  either  that  the  new  Pope 
shall  be  satisfied  with  spiritual  pretensions  only,  or 
keep  out  of  the  country.  And  every  friend  of  en- 
lightenment and  progress  will  hope,  too,  that  the  new 
Pope  and  the  conclave  which  elects  him  will  be  animated 
by  the  true  Roman  Catholic  spirit — the  spirit  which  ignores 
facts  and  with  stubborn  pride  refuses  to  accommodate  itself 
to  a  changed  environment.  Nothing  would  be  more  efficient 
in  destroying  blind  and  superstitious  reverence  for  the  In- 
fallible One  than  his  removal  from  the  ancient  city  of  Rome. 
It  would  be  a  break  in  tradition  that  could  not  but  jar  and 
awaken  innumerable  minds,  and  whatever  tends  to  jar 
and  awaken  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  serves  the  cause  of 
modern  civilization. 


The  treacherous  so-called  American  Protective  Association 
A  Rump  Dele-  movement  against  William  McKinley  dies 
cation  of  the  hard.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  conven- 
A-  p-  A-  tion  of  the  American  Protective  Association 

in  Washington  on  May  18th,  a  fake  meeting  was  held 
which  even  the  Associated  Press  dispatches  called  a  "  meet- 
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ing  of  some  of  the  delegates  of  the  American  Protective 
Association,  claiming  to  represent  twenty  States."  This 
rump  convention — which  prudently  met  after  the  genuine 
convention  had  adjourned  and  gone  home — passed  a  pre- 
amble and  resolutions  *(  denouncing "  McKinley  for  his 
"pro-Papal  political  record,"  and  "denouncing  the  cowardly 
denial  by  McKinley  of  his  indorsement  of  the  principles  of 
the  order  given  by  him  to  our  committee."  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  know  \\here  this  gang  of  self-styled  delegates 
found  McKinley's  "pro-Papal  political  record."  It  would 
also  be  interesting  to  know  where  they  can  produce  a 
"cowardly  denial  by  McKinley"  of  his  indorsement  of  the 
principles  of  the  American  Protective  Association.  The 
document  passed  by  these  hole-and-corner  conspirators,  and 
which  they  made  haste  to  give  to  the  Associated  Press,  ends 
with  this  paragraph  ;  "  We  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  use 
our  influence  and  efforts  to  accomplish  McKinley's  defeat." 
This  reminds  us  of  the  three  tailors  of  Tooley  Street  who  be- 
gan a  manifesto  with  the  words  "We,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land." This  rump  convention  did  not  even  represent  the 
American  Protective  Association,  much  less  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  entire 
American  Protective  Association  could  defeat  McKinley,  but 
we  know  that  a  rump  delegation  of  the  American  Protective 
Association  can  not  do  it. 


Some  weeks  ago,  the  Argonaut  stated  that  most  of  the 
.  ...  ...  editorials  in  the  London  Daily  News  com- 

A  Woman  Writer  ' 

Criticises  the  menting  on  the  American  Civil  War  were 
argonaut.  written  by  Harriet  Martineau.     It  will  be 

remembered  that  during  the  dark  days  of  the  war  the  Daily 
News  was  the  only  leading  London  journal  which  was  not 
unfriendly  to  the  United  States.  Such  is  the  conservatism 
of  the  English  mind  that  the  fact  that  these  articles  were 
written  by  a  woman  was  kept  concealed  lest  the  paper 
should  lose  in  influence.  Years  afterwards,  however,  the 
secret  was  revealed,  and  it  was  upon  this  that  the  Argonaut 
commented.  We  went  on  to  say  at  the  time  that  it  was 
most  regrettable  that  the  work  of  "women  in  journalism" 
in  these  days  was  not  as  good  work,  as  honest  work,  as  sin- 
cere work,  as  that  done  by  Harriet  Martineau.  We  touched 
upon  the  fact  that  there  were  many  female  reporters  nowa- 
days who  made  merchandise  out  of  their  sex,  sensational 
females  who  were  sent  to  do  startling  things  that  would  not 
be  startling  if  they  were  done  by  a  man.  We  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  commenting  on  our  article  : 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  11,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  editorial  of  April  20th,  entitled, 
"Have  Women  Elevated  Journalism  ?"  I  regretted  to  see  you  de- 
scend to  a  form  of  vituperation  that  was  as  unjust  as  it  was  ungener- 
ous. .  .  .  Your  sweeping  denunciation  of  the  woman  journalist,  class- 
ing the  Martineau  type  as  the  rara  avis,  the  Nellie  Bly  as  the  gen- 
eral type,  was  hardly  worthy  an  editor  as  broad-minded  and  liberal 
as  the  one  usually  suggested  by  the  Argonaut's  editorial  columns. 
.  .  .  You  do  not  class  the  woman  novelist  as  shameful  and  shame- 
less, because  "Two  Bad  Brown  Eyes"  and  productions  of  like 
nature  were  written  by  women.  And  because  some  notoriety-loving 
female  reporters  abuse  the  courtesy  extended  to  them  and  revel  in 
hysterical  descriptions  of  a  female  ball-game,  it  is  hardly  just  to  pre- 
sent them  as  typical  women  journalists.  .  .  .  The  sentence,  "Miss 
Martineau  was  as  far  as  possible  from  being  typical,"  damns,  in  a 
most  unqualified  manner,  hundreds  of  hard-working,  intellectua 
gentlewomen  whose  lives  and  personality  lift  them  as  far  above  the 
"  female  reporter  "  of  your  graphic  pen  as  is  the  editor  of  the  Argo-\ 
naut  above  the  reportorial  leeches  of  the  foul  sheets  in  whose  con- 
demnation your  columns  are  most  warranted  and  just. 

As  you  are  strong,  be  merciful.  Qualify  your  rancor,  and  do  not 
let  your  lash  of  contempt  for  the  few  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
many.  Respectfully  yours,         E.  M.  M.  Leslie. 

The  Argonaut  has  no  words  of  condemnation  for  any 
woman  who  earns  her  living  honestly.  For  such  women  it 
has  no  words  but  words  of  praise.  This  journal  has  always 
upheld  the  women  who  assert  their  right  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood. We  have  said,  and  said  often,  that  while  the  inde- 
pendence fostered  in  women  by  the  ability  to  earn  their  own 
livelihood  is  calculated,  in  our  opinion,  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  marriages,  none  the  less  it  is  calculated  to  bring  out 
the  best  traits  of  individual  character.  It  is  the  right  of 
every  human  being  to  work  out  his  or  her  own  salvation 
As  we  have  so  often  expressed  these  statements,  we  can 
scarcely,  at  this  late  day,  be  accused  of  condemning  women 
who  write  for  a  living.  The  kind  of  woman  we  condemn 
is  the  journalistic  female  who  writes  things  which  a  man 
could  not  write,  who  describes  things  a  man  could  not  de- 
scribe, who  goes  to  Eleusinian  ceremonies  where  a  man 
would  not  be  allowed  to  enter,  and  generally  riots  in  her 
sex.  She  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  editors,  who  send  her 
to  places  where  they  could  not  send  their  male  reporters. 
There  is  generally  a  faint  and  feeble  nastiness,  a  flabby  pru- 
rience about  much  of  what  the  female  reporters  produce 
which  renders  it  odious. 

If,  as  Miss  Leslie  says,  the  number  of  "intellectual  gentle- 
women "  who  write  for  the  press  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
"Kitty  Keeneye,"  "  Nellie  Bly,"  and  "  Giddy  Gladys"  order, 
we  wish  they  would  make  their  work  appreciable.  But  it  is 
lot  so  noticeable  as  that  of  the  many  women  who  go  up  in 


balloons,  who  go  down  in  diver's  suits,  who  smirk  at  men 
that  they  may  write  up  an  "  insulting  masher  "  item,  and  who 
go  to  the  private  offices  of  business  men  in  order  to  invite 
attempts  upon  their  "virtue" — to  be  subsequently  written 
up.  These  things  have  been  done  for  the  New  York  World 
and  papers  of  that  kidney.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  is 
more  patent  in  the  newspapers  than  is  the  work  of  the 
"  intellectual  gentlewomen  "  of  whom  Miss  Leslie  speaks. 

The  mere  fact  that  we  spoke  so  highly  of  the  work  of 
Harriet  Martineau  shows  that  the  Argonaut  is  not  unjust 
toward  women  writers.  For  good  women  we  have  the 
highest  respect.  For  honest  work  done  by  good  women  we 
have  only  words  of  praise.  But  for  feeble  nastiness  and 
prurient,  sensational  stuff  written  by  women — only  designed 
to  be  read  because  the  question  of  their  sex  figures 
in  it  ad  nausea?n — for  such  women  and  for  such  work  we 
have  only  words  of  condemnation. 


From  the  lengthy  articles  in  the  San  Francisco  daily  papers 
A  w  st    of  on  ^e  mur(^er  °f  Mrs.  Philipina  Langfeldt, 

Matrimonial  it  would  seem  as  if  the  person  suspected  is 
Opportunities.  one  joseph  Von  Blanther.  Suspicion  points 
toward  him  so  unmistakably  that  Chief  Crowley  has  issued 
a  circular  letter,  with  a  photograph  of  Von  Blanther,  warn- 
ing detectives  in  other  cities  to  look  out  for  the  alleged  mur- 
derer. In  the  meantime,  the  police  have  searched  the  room 
occupied  by  Von  Blanther  before  he  fled  the  city,  and  have 
found  a  number  of  papers  in  a  dispatch  box.  From  these 
it  is  evident  that  Blanther  was  of  gentle  birth,  that  he  was 
an  officer  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  army,  that  he  held  a 
patent  of  nobility  from  the  Austrian  Emperor,  that  he  had 
been  granted  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  by  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph,  that  he  had  received  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy  from  King  Humbert,  and  that  he  had  been  granted 
letters  patent  permitting  him  and  his  descendants  to  bear 
coat-armor.  Von  Blanther  may  or  may  not  be  a  murderer 
— that  a  man  may  be  gently  born  does  not  necessarily  make 
him  honest — but  it  is  odd  that  this  man  should  have  been 
reduced  to  poverty  while  bearing  titles  so  unimpeachable  as 
these.  When  it  is  considered  how  feverishly  the  American 
maiden  chases  after  foreign  titles,  that  Von  Blanther  was 
still  young,  being  under  forty,  that  he  was  good-looking,  that 
he  had  a  good  education,  that  he  was  an  ex-officer  of  in- 
fantry, and  had  a  patent  of  nobility  as  well,  it  seems  extra- 
ordinary that  instead  of  murdering  an  American  woman  he 
should  not  have  married  one. 

Senator  Gibson,  of  Maryland,  in  opposing  the  bill  imposing 
A  Democratic  further  restrictions  on  immigration,  stated 
View  of  Foreign  very  clearly  the  arguments  of  those  who, 
Immigration.  either  from  conviction  or  a  desire  to  curry 
political  favor  with  the  lower  elements  of  the  population, 
hold  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  should  be  kept 
wide  open  to  everybody  on  earth  who  wants  to  come  in  and 
make  himself  at  home  as  a  member  of  the  American  fam- 
ily. "  There  is  no  reason,"  said  Mr.  Gibson,  a  why  we 
should  turn  back  the  immigrant  from  our  shores  so  long 
as  there  are  mountains  to  tunnel,  rivers  to  bridge,  and  virgin 
country  to  develop.  Many  of  the  States  with  scant  popula- 
tion would  be  glad  to  welcome  the  foreigner,  either  with 
education  or  illiterate,  if  he  only  works.  The  most  popu- 
lous and  prosperous  States  owe  their  prosperity  largely  to 
the  great  benefits  resulting  from  immigration." 

Senator  Gibson,  of  Maryland,  should  travel  through  the 
western  part  of  the  United  States.  That  experience  would 
teach  him  that  the  States  with  relatively  scant  population  are 
not  so  much  in  need  of  indiscriminate  foreign  immigration 
as  he  imagines.  California  wants  immigrants,  Oregon 
wants  immigrants,  Nevada  wants  immigrants.  But  they 
do  not  want  illiterate  Italians,  Hungarian,  Irish,  and  other 
immigrants  of  the  kind  who  can  not  be  made  into  good 
citizens.  Decent  men,  already  civilized,  or  potentially  de- 
cent men  with  the  capacity  to  be  civilized,  are  given 
welcome.  There  is  a  demand,  constantly  lessening,  for  im- 
migrants from  the  north  of  Europe,  preferably  the  Scan- 
dinavians ;  but  it  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  requirements  of  this  portion  of  the  con- 
tinent whether  we  would  not  be  much  better  off  were  no 
more  foreign  immigrants  at  all  admitted.  The  arable  lands 
of  the  West  are  nearly  all  gone,  and  such  areas,  now  arid, 
as  can  be  brought,  wholly  or  in  part,  under  cultivation,  may 
well  be  reserved  for  American  citizens  and  their  sons,  for 
the  overflow  from  the  swarming  millions  who  are  already 
crowding  one  another  in  the  East.  The  old  "boundless 
West"  has,  in  fact,  disappeared.  What  is  left  for  appro- 
priation will  find  home  claimants  enough  without  a  call  be- 
ing issued  to  Europe  to  send  us  over  her  surplus  unfit. 
Our  own  civilization  produces  poverty  and  incapacity  in 
measure  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy.  And  nobody  who 
has  his  eye  on  "mountains  to  tunnel,  rivers  to  bridge,  or 
virgin  country  to  develop  "  is  under  any  need  to  apply  to 
immigration  bureaus  for  labor.     The  home  supply  is  pain- 


fully ample,  especially  since  Senator  Gibson's  party  secured 
possession  of  the  government  and  applied  to  commerce  the 
principle  which  he  favors  in  the  matter  of  immigration. 

Vast,  and  new,  and  rich  in  material  resources  as  this  con- 
tinent is,  there  are  more  people  now  inhabiting  it  than  can 
make  a  good  living.  The  natural  increase  of  this  popula- 
tion is  enormous,  and,  to  our  mind,  it  is  folly  amounting  to 
wickedness  deliberately  to  intensify  the  severity  of  the 
inevitable  struggle  for  existence  by  inviting  foreign  hordes 
to  come  across  the  ocean  and  take  a  hand  in  industrial  com- 
petition. Time  was  when  good  policy  dictated  the  course 
which  Senator  Gibson  and  his  kind  still  advocate,  but  that 
time  has  passed  away.  The  plain  truth  is  that  under  present 
social  conditions  the  United  States  is  an  overcrowded  coun- 
try. 

But  the  American  citizen  capable  of  rising  above  the 
sordid  level  of  the  Maryland  senator  is  aware  that  there  are 
urgent  reasons  other  than  industrial  which  command  that 
the  gates  be  closed  against  immigration.  In  a  republic 
something  more  than  a  mere  willingness  to  work  as  laborers 
at  tunneling  mountains  and  building  bridges  is  wanted  in 
foreigners  who  come  among  us  and  obtain  the  privileges  of 
citizenship.  Of  human  clods  there  is  an  alarming  super- 
abundance. The  masses  of  foreign  ignorance  and  vicious- 
ness  which  fester  in  our  great  cities  and  exercise  political 
rights  are  an  ever-threatening  danger,  and  have  been  a  most 
efficient  factor  in  degrading  American  politics.  The  Demo- 
cratic party,  of  which  Senator  Gibson  is  an  orna- 
ment, relies  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  of 
New  York  every  four  years  to  win  for  it  the  Presi- 
dential election,  and  without  an  enormous  majority  in 
New  York  city  the  State  is  always  lost  to  the  Democracy. 
It  is  in  the  slums  of  the  metropolis  that  this  majority  is  ob- 
tained, and  the  slums  of  New  York  are  the  ripest  fruit  of 
unrestricted  foreign  immigration.  Nowhere  else  in  the 
world  is  there  deeper  poverty,  viler  squalor,  profounder 
illiteracy,  more  low  vice,  more  desperate  crime,  more  dread- 
ful human  depravity.  It  was  these  slums,  with  the  help  of 
the  politicians  who  counted  the  vote,  which  elected  Grover 
Cleveland  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  United 
States  have  been  justly  punished  for  the  folly  of  fostering 
such  elements  in  the  electorate. 

The  time  has  at  last  come  when  the  cry  of  America  for 
Americans  is  the  natural  cry  of  self-defense.  Were  not  an- 
other immigrant  to  be  allowed  to  step  ashore,  it  would  take 
fully  three  generations  for  this  country  to  civilize  and  qualify 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship  the  hordes  of  foreigners  who  are 
planted  among  us.  Senator  Gibson,  if  he  is  to  be  acquitted 
of  demagogy,  convicts  himself  of  being  blind  to  the  most 
important  and  most  pressing  need  of  the  country,  which  is 
a  raising  of  the  standard  of  intelligence  in  the  electorate. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  San  Francisco  has  won  the  respect 
„  of  the  community.     For  several  years  it  has 

Missions  for  had  its  " life-boat  stations"  in  various  parts 
North  Beach.  0f  tne  cjtV)  some  0f  them  located  in  the 
midst  of  the  "dive"  district,  where  it  has  provided  lodgings 
to  homeless  men ;  at  Christmas  time  it  has  collected  food 
and  clothing,  which  it  has  given  away  to  poor  families.  The 
beat  of  the  Salvation  Army  drum  and  the  squeak  of  the 
Salvation  Army  fife  are  often  heard  in  the  business  streets  of 
San  Francisco.  Even  in  the  "Tenderloin  District"  and  on 
the  Barbary  Coast  the  Salvation  women  go  selling  their 
War  Cry  and  entering  the  lowest  dives  and  dead-falls  un- 
molested and  uninsulted.  But  it  is.  evident  that  there  is  a 
darker  spot  in  San  Francisco  than  either  the  "  Tenderloin 
District"  or  the  Barbary  Coast.  This  is  North  Beach,  the 
residential  district  affected  by  the  "Dagoes"  and  other 
members  of  San  Francisco's  highly  undesirable  foreign 
colony.  This  part  of  the  city  has  hitherto  been  neglected 
by  the  Salvation  Army.  Last  Sunday  they  sent  a  detach- 
ment consisting  of  Major  Mclntyre,  Ensign  Taylor,  Ensign 
Barker,  Captain  May  Jackson,  Captain  Isabella  Wise,  Cap- 
tain Fong  Foo  See,  and  Sergeant-Major  Barker.  This  little 
band  was  attacked  by  the  yahoos  of  the  North  Beach 
region,  and  volleys  of  stones  were  poured  upon  them.  AH 
of  the  soldiers,  including  the  women,  were  hit  by  stones,  and 
two  of  them  were  injured  severely.  Yet  the  army  is  not 
dismayed.  Major  Mclntyre  says  :  "They  need  us  at  North 
Beach.  They  will  like  us  in  time.  Next  time  we  shall  go 
with  a  big,  strong  force  that  can  not  be  downed  by  the 
shouts  of  any  mob.  This  sort  of  thing  reminds  us  of  the 
old  days,  and  never  fails -to  have  an  inspiring  effect  on  our 
people.  Next  time  we'll  sing  them  down."  We  com- 
mend to  those  worthy  people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  send- 
ing money  to  foreign  missions  to  reflect  how  much  a  little 
Christianizing  is  needed  at  home,  when  even  in  the  North 
Beach  district  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  in  the  State  of 
California  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  are  people  so  uncivilized  that 
they  receive  with  volleys  of  stones  songs  in  praise  of  the 
Crucified  One. 
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THE    TWILIGHT    MINE. 


How  Pixen  Bill  Johnson   made   Two   Mistakes  with  a  Tenderfoot. 

As  for  me,  I  was  just  one  of  the  thousands  that  came 
West  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  and,  not  many  moons 
after,  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  I  was  gone  up  with  the 
country  instead.  After  awhile  I  drifted  into  Gold  Cross 
camp.  It  was  in  the  days  before  Gold  Cross  had  come  to 
the  front  as  a  good  thing,  and  the  big  mills  that  are  now  eat- 
ing the  sides  out  of  the  hills  up  there  hadn't  been  thought 
of.  The  boys  were  running  rockers  down  in  the  gulch  then, 
and  most  of  them  didn't  make  more  between  meals  than 
they  could  eat — and  drink — up  at  grub-time.  There  really 
wasn't  much  life  to  the  camp,  and  most  of  the  inhabitants 
were  the  kind  of  people  that  try  to  make  you  believe  the 
Almighty  has  picked  them  out  for  an  especially  favored 
brand  of  martyrs.  And  it  was  pretty  quiet  when  Pizen  Bill 
Johnson  came  to  town. 

But  Pizen  Bill  woke  up  the  camp.  Bill  wasn't  at  more 
than  one  place  at  one  time,  but  his  reputation  was  every- 
where at  once  in  the  diggings,  and  it  didn't  improve  with 
age,  either.  William  was  dressed  to  kill.  Whenever  he 
moved,  you  were  apt  to  see  the  handle  of  another  weapon, 
that  had  escaped  your  observation  before,  sticking  out  from 
some  new  angle.  His  record  was  worse  looking  than  he 
was— which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  You  might  lay  his  ugly 
looks  to  some  dispensation  of  Providence  that  you  didn't 
quite  see  the  drift  of ;  but  few  people  would  care  to  charge 
a  disposition  like  his  to  anything  but  the  DeviL  Sorrow  was 
his  shadow,  and  the  wailing  of  widows  and  the  crying  of 
orphans  had  followed  him  out  of  more  than  one  camp.  But, 
somehow,  when  he  struck  Gold  Cross,  the  general  air  of 
condensed  shiftlessness  seemed  to  take  the  place  of  his  usual 
original  cussedness,  and,  being  above  working,  he  just  set- 
tled down  and  drank  between  meals  and  ate  between  drinks. 
Finally,  one  day,  he  developed  enough  energy  to  climb  up 
Bumper  Hill,  which  is  first  cousin  to  a  precipice  and  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  gorge.  After  that  he  made  several 
trips  up  there,  generally  after  the  sun  had  closed  up  his  day's 
business,  and  by  and  by  he  let  it  leak  out  that  he  had  located 
a  first-class  quartz  claim  on  a  ledge  where  the  pitch  was  not 
too  steep  to  pile  rock,  and  also  volunteered  the  statement 
that  the  name  of  his  new  bonanza  was  the  Twilight,  so 
christened  because  he  found  it  better  to  work  up  there  after 
night  ;  his  explanation  being  that  it  was  too  hot  to  do  any 
locating  or  anything  else  up  there  in  the  day-time — which 
explanation  was  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  he  usually  got. 
In  those  days  we  mostly  thought  that  quartz  mining  was  the 
calling  of  arch-idiots,  it  being  so  much  easier  to  run  a  placer, 
and  so  a  good  many  of  the  boys  laughed  at  him  on  the  sly ; 
but  those  who  had  beard  of  him  most,  and  therefore  worst, 
just  shook  their  heads  and  surmised  he  was  up  to  something. 
Not  being  interested  in  the  cemetery  business,  they  didn't 
try  to  investigate.  As  for  Pizen  Bill  Johnson,  when  he  got 
his  claim  located  to  suit,  he  just  sat  down  and  waited  and 
waited. 

I  came  to  Gold  Cross  on  the  hog  train,  and,  being  dis- 
couraged with  mining  that  didn't  pan  out  board-bills,  took 
the  first  job  that  offered  itself,  which  happened  to  be 
that  of  bar-keeper  in  the  Golden  Oriole  ;  for,  when  a  man 
is  a  hundred  miles  from  nowhere,  without  money  and  with- 
out friends,  his  conscience  gets  sleepy  when  there  is  a 
promise  of  bread  and  butter  in  sight,  unaccompanied  by  the 
prospect  of  a  term  in  jail. 

The  Golden  Oriole  was  in  a  niche  in  the  side  of  the  gulch, 
where  some  enterprising  idiots  had  washed  out  a  few  hun- 
dred tons  of  dirt  in  the  hope  of  finding  something  rich,  but 
had  finally  concluded  that  there  was  more  money  and  con- 
siderable less  work  in  holding  up  stage-coaches.  Then  a 
jag-promoter  from  Sacramento  appeared  on  the  scene,  and, 
judging  from  the  looks  of  the  thirsty  inhabitants  that  there 
were  several  good  openings  that  needed  filling,  built  a  board 
palace  on  the  ruins,  "  heedless  of  the  fled,"  and  shortly  after- 
wards there  was  revelry  in  car-load  lots  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. It  was  a  pretty  solid  castle  for  those  days,  and 
hugged  up  close  on  one  end  to  the  side  of  the  gulch.  An 
auction  piano  furnished  inspiration  at  one  end  of  the  big 
room  that  constituted  the  interior  of  the  joint,  and  I,  with 
the  valuable  assistance  of  the  bar,  furnished  the  inspiration 
at  the  other  end.  There  was  a  window  at  one  end  of  the 
bar,  the  sill  of  which  was  on  a  level  with  a  burro  trail  that  the 
miners  had  spoiled  when  at  the  innocent  work  of  laying  a 
foundation  for  our  house,  and  I  used  to  retire  through  it  to 
gaze  upon  the  awe-inspiring  scenery  outside  and  meditate 
upon  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the  comfort  of  solitude, 
whenever  the  guests  got  to  hurling  solid  arguments  at  each 
other  and  commenced  shooting  off  something  besides  their 
mouths.  It  really  was  a  big  institution  for  Gold  Cross,  and 
the  proprietor  consumed  considerable  time  and  whisky  in 
trying  to  make  up  his  mind  what  to  call  it,  not  being  able  to 
decide  whether  "  palace  "  or  "  pavilion "  was  the  proper 
handle,  and  eventually  compromising  on  "  Golden  Oriole." 
There  was  a  big  table  down  in  the  centre,  which  was  some- 
times used  for  an  exhibition  dance  and  sometimes  for  laying 
out  a  corpse,  and  surrounding  it  were  a  lot  of  small  tables, 
where  the  boys  played  poker  and  pedro  for  the  drinks.  The 
winning  party  in  these  games  was  given  away  by  the  express 
agent,  who  used  to  have  a  standing  joke  about  two-thirds  of 
the  bullion  output  of  Gold  Cross  coming  through  the  Golden 
Oriole  on  its  road  to  civilization. 

One  day  Pizen  Bill  Johnson's  wait  came  to  an  end.  The 
young  fellow  that  got  off  the  stage  was  so  infernally  green 
that  I  couldn't  help  looking  him  over  to  see  if  he  didn't 
have  an  express  tag  on,  which,  in  some  measure,  would 
account  for  his  being  able  to  get  so  far  from  home,  but  the 
boys  were  feeling  pretty  blue  about  then,  and  he  made  a 
kind  of  pleasant  contrast  of  colors.  He  hadn't  no  more 
than  passed  one  meal-time  and  sampled  a  little  of  our  St. 
Patrick's  aversion — snake-producer — till  Pizen  B.  Johnson, 
-  ho  was  a  smooth  smiler  when  he  tried  to  be,  had  Vim  in 
tow  and  knew  all  about  him  and  all  his  folks.     And  pretty 


soon  after  I  observed  that  he  was  showing  the  youngster 
some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  free-milling  ore  from  his 
I  Twilight  bonanza  that  a  man  ever  stole.  Thereupon  some 
I  of  the  old  miners  who  were  hanging  around  smiled  in  a 
'  self-satisfied  sort  of  a  way,  having  no  particular  interest  in 
I  the  young  man's  prospects.  I  rather  pitied  the  fellow,  but 
then  I  knew  that  if  he  had  any  money,  somebody  would  get 
it  mighty  quick,  and  besides  B.  Johnson  had  enough  to  an- 
swer for  without  my  tombstone  casting  any  reflections  on  his 
character.  So  the  announcement  next  day  that  he  had  sold 
a  two-thirds  interest  in  the  Twilight  for  eighteen  hundred 
dollars  to  the  young  chap  from  Boston  was  not  altogether 
a  surprise.  And  then,  with  a  calm  and  satisfied  air,  Bill 
decreased  the  number  of  his  meals  one-half  and  doubled 
the  number  of  his  drinks,  which  was  equivalent  to  a  notice 
that  he  was  beginning  to  celebrate. 

The  next  two  days  it  rained,  but  the  green  young  cuss 
from  the  East  seemed  to  thrive  out  in  the  damp,  for  he  worked 
away  developing  his  salted  Twilight  Mine,  while  the  patrons 
of  the  Golden  Oriole  speculated  on  what  kind  of  a  row  he 
would  raise  when  he  discovered  the  job — if  he  ever  did. 
When  the  wind  got  around  in  the  north,  the  mountains  be- 
gan to  shed  water  lively,  and  the  little  creek  that  tumbled 
through  the  camp  grew  into  a  torrent  and  began  to  spread 
itself  promiscuously  over  the  claims  along  its  bed.  The 
clouds  went  to  work  in  dead  earnest,  and  when  you  got  out 
from  under  shelter,  it  wasn't  a  difficult  job  to  imagine  that 
some  fire  department  was  taking  you  for  a  conflagration, 
and  you  were  shortly  much  put  out. 

And  so  when  Eddie  Freeman,  dripping  wet,  slid  in  with 
a  gust  of  wind  through  the  door  of  the  Oriole  that  night, 
the  racket  inside  didn't  begin  to  compare  with  that  which 
the  creek,  now  taking  on  the  airs  of  a  river,  was  making 
outside.  I  felt  uneasy  about  that  creek,  and  wondered  if 
the  fellows  who  had  tacked  their  cabins  up  against,  the  hill- 
side hadn't  shown  considerable  horse  sense,  after  all.  But 
there  was  a  sparkle  in  Eddie's  eye  and  such  joy  in  his  voice 
that  I  forgot  all  about  the  creek  for  the  time  being,  when  he 
slammed  the  door  and  hove  up  to  the  bar.  Then  he  skipped 
over  to  where  Pizen  Bill  was  absorbed  in  reflection  and  gin, 
and  held  out  to  him  a  sack  of  ore.  Bill  smiled  after  the 
fashion  of  the  evil  one  ;  but  when  he  went  to  diving  into 
the  rock,  as  big  a  change  came  over  his  face  as  a  land-slide 
makes  in  the  side  of  a  mountain.  In  another  minute  we 
were  all  examining  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  gold- 
bearing  ore  that  was  ever  found  in  California.  There 
wasn't  any  doubt  about  it.  Bill  Johnson's  salt  was  merely 
spice  for  a  mighty  fine  pudding. 

Then  the  venom   in  William  J.'s  nature  showed  itself  in 

his  face,  but  his  words  were  uncommonly  pleasant.    "That's 

a  mightly  fine  mine  yer  have,"  he  said,  "and   I   am  mighty 

j  proud  that  I  am  the   man  that's  put  yer  in  the  way  of  sich 

I  extraordinary  luck.      I   knowed   I   wuz   givin'    yer   a   great 

thing,  but  bizness  in  other  places  wouldn't  allow  me  to  put 

I  in  my  time  on  that,  and  besides  I  tuk  a  big  fancy  to  yer,  ez 

I  alius  did  to  smart  young  men,  and  wanted  yer  to  come  out 

on  top  ov  the  heap.     Bein'  az   I'm  a  partner  in  this  yere 

great  luck,  supposin'  we  do  a  little  celebratin'  ?     Let's  likker 

up  and  then  hev  a  little  soshul  game  to  commemoryate  this 

great  event." 

Freeman  evidently  thought  a   little  whisky   would  be  a 
welcome  change  from  the  rain-water  he  had  been  dabbling 
i  in,  and  pretty  soon  there  was  a  lively  four-handed  game  in 
progress,  punctuated  with  orders  for  various  kinds   of  re- 
freshments.    But  about  that  time  my  attention  was  divided, 
not  to  say  scattered.     I  knew  that  William,  of  the  tribe  of 
Johnson,  was  up  to  some  evil  job,  for  he  was  getting  the 
youngster,  whose  strongest  beverage  before  he  crossed  the 
mountains    had    evidently   been    coffee,  to  do  most  of  the 
drinking,  ably  assisted   by  the  other  two  players  ;  but  the 
storm  outside  seemed  to  be  putting  up  some  kind  of  a  bad 
job  on  us  all,  and  pretty  soon  the  crowd  commenced  to  thin 
out,  and  I  could  hear  the   mingled   sound  of  profanity  and 
splashing   water   as    the   miners  stepped    out,   by    token  of 
j  which  I  judged   that  the  back-water  of  the  creek  was  visit- 
,  ing  us,  and  so  I  sauntered  over  to  my  bar  window  and  un- 
j  fastened  the  catch. 

About  the  time  the  fun  over  in  the  card-party's  corner  be- 
!  gan   to  get  hilarious,  the  water  began  to  creep  across  the 
I  floor  in  black  rivulets,  looking  like  moccasins  seeking  holes, 
i  and  the  last  of  the  uneasy  guests  sidled  out,  excepting  my 
interested  company  in  the  corner.     It  struck  me  that  it  was 
a   good  time  of  year  for  them  to  leave,  but   a   glance  at 
Pizen    Bill's   countenance    gave    me   to    understand    that  it 
wouldn't  be  altogether  to  my   interest  to  make  such  a  sug- 
gestion, and   besides,    the    proprietor,  who    was    peacefully 
snoozing  up  in  his  cabin  on  the  hill-side,  would  give  me  an 
everlasting  farewell  if  I  turned  out  paying  patrons.     So  I 
stayed,  with  one  eye  on  the  window,  one  on  the  party,  and 
both  ears  out  for  the  storm.     The  rivulets  on  the  floor  had 
spread  out,  and  pretty  soon  we  had  a  good  foundation  for  a 
natatorium. 

Talk  was  getting  pretty  loud  around  the  card-table,  and 
young  Freeman's  face  held  a  better  flush  than  his  hand 
could  raise.  But  even  he  noticed  that  it  seemed  to  be 
rising-tide  time,  and  he  remarked  :  "  Don't  want  (hie)  to 
get  my  feet  wet.  Lesh  go  up  in  the  balc'ny."  And  Bill's 
mouth  curled  up  in  the  corners  while  they  tossed  the  small 
table  up  on  the  larger  one,  and  followed  after  with  their 
chairs.  Booze  had  made  them  all  reckless,  and  Bill  had  an 
object  worth  taking  risks  for. 

The  candles  flickered  along  the  walls  and  the  black  water 
eddied  beneath  them.  They  had  the  table  decorated  with 
some  large  bottles,  to  save  ordering  ;  and,  while  I  sat  on  the 
edge  of  the  bar  and  longed  for  home,  sweet  home,  the  game 
went  on.  Bill's  yellow  face  looked  more  demon-like  than 
ever,  and  the  shadows  of  the  players  made  fantastic  figures 
in  the  dim  light  on  the  water.  But  it  was  a  triumphant 
devil  that  was  looking  out  of  his  eyes,  and  I  knew  that  the 
Twilight  Mine  was  mighty  near  within  his  clutches  again. 

Two  of  the  players  had  dropped  out  on  a  hand  of  Will- 
iam's deal,  and   were  trying  to  look  intelligent  and  inter- 
I  ested  in  spite  of  the  loads  they  were  carrying.     Freeman's 


brow  looked  troubled,  and  his  face  had  kind  of  whitened. 
"Well,"  said  Bill,  deliberately,  stacking  his  pile  of  chips 
which  had  absorbed  all  the  others,  "  I  thought  you  wuz  a 
man  ov  nerve.  Supposin'  yer  are  busted  ?  Wot's  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Twilight?  I'm  a  gentleman,  an'  I  got  san' — 
an'  I  s'posed  thar  was  others  wot  wuz  present-  Ef  yer  hev 
a  good  han',  thar*s  a  mighty  fine  chance  fer  yer  to  show  it. 
I  hev  here  a  leetl'  fortshun  in  chips,  an'  out  on  the  hill  I 
hev  a  third  part  en  the  Twilight.  Jest  to  show  yer  that 
I'm  a  true  sport  an'  that  no  gent  this  side  of  hell  kin  run  er 
bluff  on  Bill  Johnson,  whether  he's  frum  Californy  or 
lllinoy,  I'll  put  up  them  valyables  agin  yer  interest  in  the 
Twilight.  I  didn't  want  to  skeer  enybody,"  he  added,  con- 
temptuously, as  he  saw  Freeman's  face  grow  a  little  whiter, 
"but  I  hain't  bin  us't  ter  doin'  bizness  with  enybody  but 
men,  an'  never  hed  eny  expeeryence  with  chicken-livered 
cusses  wot's  afeard  ov  the  dark." 

The  blood  ran  up  in  Freeman's  face  till  it  was  almost 
black,  and  his  voice  had  the  snap  of  a  steel  trap  in  it,  as  he 
quietly  said  :  "  1  take  that  bet.  And  I  don't  want  anything 
but  fair  play,  either,"  and  he  laid  a  new  revolver,  not  long 
from  some  store  in  Sacramento,  on  the  table. 

Now,  Bill  was  an  expert  with  that  weapon,  and  so  his 
smile  grew  a  little  more  sardonic,  as  he  hitched  around  till 
one  of  his  numerous  destroyers  was  within  easy  grasp.  As 
for  me,  I  slid  along  the  counter  and  opened  my  private  exit 
somewhat.  There  are  times  when  we  wish  to  be  alone. 
And,  as  the  window  slid  up,  I  heard  a  peculiar  roar — a  deep 
growling  above  the  minor  rackets  of  the  storm,  that  made 
me  wonder. 

About  that  time  Pizen  Bill  Johnson  met  with  the  second 
of  the  three  surprises  to  which  he  was  treated  that  night. 
He  felt  reasonably  certain,  being  fairly  sober,  that-  he  had 
successfully  fixed  the  cards  ;  but  somehow  that  best-laid 
plan  didn't  work,  and  Freeman  spread  out  four  aces  and  a 
king  to  Bill's  three  kings,  a  jack,  and  a  ten.  For  a  moment 
the  men  sat  there  and  glared  at  each  other,  while  I  reached 
for  the  window,  and  as  I  did  so  the  meaning  of  that  grow- 
ing roar  flashed  upon  me. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  movement  at  the  table,  a  flash  in 
the  yellow  light,  and  Pizen  Bill  had  his  man  covered.  His 
voice  sounded  like  the  ripping  of  a  buzz-saw.     "  Yer  would 

play  Pizen  Bill,  would  ye "  but  a  mighty  roar  drowned 

the  rest,  and  as  I  slid  rapidly  through  the  window,  I  felt  the 
building  twist  and  shake,  and  more  than  once,  as  I  scram- 
bled up  the  hill-side,  the  muddy  water  reached  after  me 
and  clutched  me. 

The  next  morning,  while  I  and  the  proprietor  of  the  late 
Golden  Oriole  were  straying  along  the  side  of  the  gulch,  try- 
ing to  get  an  idea  of  the  amount  of  damage  the  water-spout 
had  done,  I  happened  to  glance  up  the  side  of  the  hill,  and 
saw  Edward  Freeman,  Esq.,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  rock,  and 
calmly  wringing  out  an  exceedingly  damp  coat. 

"  I  guess  this  fool  was  bomed  to  be  hanged,"  he  observed, 
after  receiving  my  congratulations.  "  I  saw  Bill  Johnson's 
hat  hanging  on  a  bush  down  the  gulch  a-ways,"  he  added, 
"  and  I  think  the  best  part  of  him  was  saved.  But  I  believe 
all  the  rest  of  the  outfit  was  buried  with  the  Golden  Oriole." 

San  Francisco,  May,  1896.  Paul  Shoup. 


Bicyclers  who  indulge  in  club  "runs,"  or  who  travel  in 
small  parties  along  country  roads,  where  the  members  of 
the  party  may  at  times  be  widely  separated,  will  be  inter- 
ested in  an  idea  which  a  bright  wheelman  has  introduced  in 
the  bicycle  clubs  of  France.  In  that  country  the  whistle  is 
much  preferred  to  the  bell  as  a  means  of  alarm,  and  for 
club  "  runs "  or  use  when  more  than  two  cyclists  go 
touring.  This  wheelman  has  established  a  perfect  code  of 
signals,  in  which  he  uses  short  and  long  sounds  on  his 
whistle.     Some  of  these  signals  follow  : 

Ordinary  alarm,  three  short  nole,s  : 

Halt,  one  long-drawn  note  :  

"  Come  ahead  "  or  "  Follow  me,"  two  long  notes  : 

"Where  are  you?"  or   "We  are  here,"  three  half  long  notes: 

"  Turn  to  the  right."  one  long-drawn  note,  one  short : 

"  Turn  to  the  left,"  one  long-drawn  note,  two  short : 

"  Look  out  !  there  is  danger  ahead,"  ten  sharp  notes  in  quick  suc- 
cession : 

Call  for  help,  three  short  and  one  long  note,  several  times  in  suc- 
cession : 

These  signals  are  now  pretty  well  understood  among  the 
clubs,  and  even  outsiders  have  begun  to  use  them.  It 
might  benefit  American  bicyclists  to  take  the  matter  up, 
and  introduce  a  similar  code  of  signals  in  this  country. 


There  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate  that  is  very  amusing,  except 
to  the  victims  of  it.  A  person  riding  a  bicycle  to  the  Capi- 
tol building,  and  leaving  it  under  the  porte-cochere  over  the 
carriage-drive  of  the  Senate  wing,  misses  it  when  he  leaves 
the  building.  If  he  is  of  a  persistent  and  inquiring  turn  of  . 
mind,  he  will  ascertain,  perhaps,  that  it  has  been  taken  to 
the  Senate  stables,  two  squares  outside  the  Capitol  grounds. 
There  is  no  sign  to  indicate  that  bicycles  should  not  be  left 
in  the  carriage-way,  which  is  apparently  quite  a  proper  place 
for  them,  and  no  notice  is  given  when  they  are  taken  away. 
If  watchful,  the  owners  find  them  at  the  stables  ;  otherwise 
they  do  not. 

^  •  »i~~ — 

India  is  a  nation  of  pawn-shops,  according  to  General 
Booth.  The  people  think  that  the  cleverest  man  is  he  who 
devises  the  largest  number  of  ways  by  which  to  borrow 
money.  They  put  in  pledge  their  lands,  oxen,  jewelry, 
themselves,  their  children,  and  their  grandchildren,  and 
cases  have  even  been  known  where  a  father,  to  obtain 
money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  daughter's  wedding, 
has  pledged  as  collateral  the  first  child  yet  to  be  born  of 
the  union. 


A  Springfield,  Mass.,  philatelist  recently  paid  $4,400  for 
a  postage-stamp.  It  is  a  "ten  cent  provisional  Baltimore," 
and  the  only  other  copy  known  to  exist,  although  it  is  im- 
perfect, is  held  by  its  owner  at  $2,000. 


May  25,  1S96. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


A    BICYCLE    PAPER-CHASE. 


The  Latest  Amusement  of  England's  Swell  Bicyclists— The  Meet 

on  the  Lawn,   the  Preliminaries,  and  the  Run — An 

Amusing  Account  of  a  New  Sport. 


The  latest  fashionable  fad  is  the  bicycle  paper-chase.  It 
began  in  a  small  way  about  two  or  three  months  ago.  At  first 
the  swells  looked  askant  and  sniffed.  They  did  not  like  the 
idea  at  alL  It  was  too  absurd,  not  to  say  grotesque.  And 
then  it  meant  too  much  real  work  and  sustained  exertion  to 
suit  the  taste  of  your  average  ordinary  cyclist  who  had  taken 
up  the  craze  merely  to  be  in  the  fashion,  and  never  meant  to 
do  more  than  roll  quietly  up  and  down  the  park,  or  some 
suburban  road  or  country  lane,  at  about  five  miles  an  hour 
at  the  utmost.  But  now,  it  is  about  the  swellest  thing 
you  can  do. 

I  happened  to  be  a  few  miles  in  the  country  the  other  day, 
and  went  with  some  friends  lo  one  of  these  paper-chases. 
A  large  party  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  at  a  quar- 
ter to  three  in  the  afternoon  at  the  house  of  the  giver  of  the 
chase,  the  run  to  end  up  with  tea.  Everything  in  the  after- 
noon ends  up  with  tea  in  England. 

Picture  a  sunny  April  afternoon.  The  drive  in  front 
of  the  house  is  simply  a  network  of  bicycles.  Some  lean 
against  the  wails  and  portico  and  steps,  while  others — and 
the  majority  of  them — are  held  by   their  dismounted  riders. 

"Awfully  jolly  day,  isn't  it?"  says  one  young  lady  in  a 
blue  serge  cycle  skirt  and  jacket.  "  Would  you  mind,  Cap- 
tain Vereker,  just  putting  up  my  saddle  for  me  half  an 
inch?" 

Captain  Vereker,  one  of  Laboucbere's  type  of  the  wooden 
soldier,  viz.,  a  guardsman,  frowns.  It  means  unbuckling  his 
valise,  unpacking  wrench  and  screw-hammer,  and  leaving 
his  brand-new  wheel  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  young  lady 
to  hold  with  her  left  hand,  while  she  steadies  her  own  with 
her  right. 

"  Half  an  inch,  Lady  Muriel  ?  It  won't  make  the  slight- 
est difference." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  will.  I  know  it  will.  Sir  Henry  told  me  it 
would  help  me  so  in  getting  up  hill,"  pleads  Lady  Muriel. 

Secretly  consigning  Sir  Henry  to  a  warm  climate,  the 
guardsman  sets  to  work. 

"  Ah,  Mrs.  Smith.  Didn't  know  you'd  gone  in  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  don't  you  know." 

"  Really,  Lord  Frederick.  Fancy  !  I  wonder  if  it  would 
be  very  much  trouble  for  you  to  pump  up  my  front  tire  for 
me  ?  It's  most  awfully  flat."  (Presses  all  her  weight  upon 
it.)  "  Do  look.  I'm  afraid  it's  a  puncture.  A  thorn,  per- 
haps." 

"All  right,"  sighs  Lord  Frederick,  with  a  wink  and  a  grin 
at  a  man  next  him,  as  he  pushes  away  his  cycle.  "  I'm  go- 
ing to  fetch  a  pump  !  "  he  calls  back,  and  is  quickly  lost  in 
the  throng.  Poor  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  flat  tire  will  have  to 
wait  some  time  ere  he  returns. 

"  Please  tell  me,  Colonel  Gifford,  is  not  my  handle-bar 
crooked  ?  "  cries  the  Honorable  Elfrida  Villiers. 

The  colonel  has  been  there  before,  and  shouts  hastily  : 
"  Never  saw  anything  so  straight  X  "  And  he,  too,  vanishes, 
only  to  fall  into  the  clutches  of  Mrs.  Smith,  whom  he  also 
manages  to  evade. 

It  really  does  seem  as  though  every  lady's  bicycle  on  the 
ground  were  going  to  pieces.     Next  you  hear  : 

"How  good  of  you,  Lord  Moriston,  to  come  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,"  smiles  a  fair  girl,  with  dark'eyes  and  a  rifle 
ribbon  on  her  white  straw  hat. 

"Why,  we've  ten  minutes  yet  before  the  hares  go  off," 
says  his  lordship,  a  middle-aged,  red-faced  man,  with  a  gray 
mustache  and  an  eye-glass,  as  he  consults  the  clock  on  his 
handle-bar. 

"I  don't  mean  that,"  smiles  the  fair  girl,  sweetly.  "I 
want  you  to  tighten  the  nut  of  my  right  pedal." 

"Will  any  one  lend  me  their  oil-can  ?  "  asks  a  stout  lady 
who  holds  a  fragile  Singer  by  one  of  its  cork  handles. 

"  I  wouldn't  make  it  too  limber,"  suggests  a  candid  youth, 
with  a  doubtful  eye,  at  the  slight  chain.  "  The  grit  may  help 
to  hold  it  together,  you  know,  Lady  Dunlap." 

"  Chain,  my  dear  boy  ?     I  want  to  fill  my  lamp." 

"  Oh,  you  want  different  oil  for  that."  And  the  candid 
boy  slips  away. 

"Who  are  the  hares?"  is  asked  on  all  sides,  and  the 
funny  man  flourishes  at  this  time. 

"Gray  and  Black,"  says  one  chap,  with  the  face  of  a 
circus  clown.     But  nobody  laughs. 

"  Lady  Dunlap  and  Sir  Hubert  Greville,  I've  heard,"  vent- 
ures a  tall,  thin  chap,  with  a  long  neck — a  famous  low-come- 
dian in  amateur  theatricals.  As  Lady  Dunlap  weighs  close  on 
twelve  stone  and  Sir  Hubert  creeps  along  on  a  bamboo 
tricycle,  the  joke  is  too  vehement  to  withstand,  so  a  few  puffs 
of  laughter  sound  here  and  there,  but  are  quickly  changed 
into  coughs. 

"  Sir  Hubert  is  pace-maker,  I  know,"  says  a  harsh- 
voiced  spinster  of  many  hard-fought  seasons,  very  much 
touched  up  about  the  eyes  and  cheek-bones,  and  decorated 
as  to  her  stockings,  which  show  well  below  her  short  skirt. 
But  you  forgive  that,  for  she  has  small  feet,  neatly  shod. 

I  should  have  explained  that  there  is  an  "official"  who  is 
called  the  "pace-maker,"  up  with  whom  the  riders  are  to 
keep.     He  controls  the  hounds — a  sort  of  whipper-in. 

"  What  !      You  a  cyclist,  Mrs.  Harbinger.     I  never  !  " 

"  And  why  not,  pray  ? "  demands  an  elderly  lady  in  spec- 
tacles. "  I'm  sure  I  had  hard  work  persuading  Mr.  H.  to 
consent." 

"What  was  he  afraid  of?  "  asks  the  harsh-voiced  spinster, 
sourer  still  at  the  failure  of  her  joke.  "  Cycling  is  good  for 
the  health,  isn't  it  ?  " 

As  Mrs.  Harbinger  was  a  rich  widow  who  married  a  man 
young  enough  to  be  her  son,  everybody  puts  up  a  hand  to 
rub  his  or  her  nose. 

But  it  is  time  to  be  off.  The  bugle  sounds  (the  man  of 
the  house  is  in  the  militia),  and  a  young  lady,  followed  by  a 
young  man,  come  racing  t  out  from  the  stables,  and  are  off 


down  the  drive  before  you  can  say  Jack  Robinson.  They 
are  two  well-known  cracks  of  the  neighborhood. 

"  Mrs.  Talbot  and  Reggie  Walpole  !  "  you  hear  every- 
where.    "  I  thought  so." 

"  By  Jove,  we'll  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us." 

"  Ought  only  to  have  five  minutes." 

"  It's  too  absurd." 

There  are  many  envious  hearts  among  both  sexes.  Mrs. 
I  Talbot  is  a  fascinating  young  frisky,  and  Reggie  Walpole  is 
;  Lord  Portcullis's  eldest  son. 

Another  bugle  and  off  we  go.  Or  off  we  are  supposed  to 
go.  But  the  "off"  in  many  cases  is  a  different  sort  of  off 
from  that  intended.  About  one-half  of  the  hounds  are 
good  performers,  and  mount  and  away  with  one  accord, 
the  steering  down  the  drive  and  out  through  the  lodge 
gates  being  achieved  without  fall  or  collision.  Luckily,  I 
got  away  with  the  first  flight,  and  know  nothing  of  the  sec- 
ond except  a  dim  recollection  of  a  jumble  of  wheels,  some 
perpendicular,  but  mostly  horizontal — some  on  the  waver — 
giggles,  little  screams,  stifled  profanity,  with  a  few  laughs, 
and  a  mass  of  struggling  humanity.  This  as  I  looked 
back  for  a  second  as  a  turn  in  the  drive  shut  out  the 
house.  Would  I  had  had  a  kodak  for  just  one  snap-shot  ! 
But  we  are  out  on  the  high-road  now.  The  "scent" 
streams  along  to  the  right,  the  lodge-keeper,  volunteering  : 
"  They  went  t'other  woy,  sir." 

"Shut  up  !  You  mustn't  tell  like  that  !  "  is  all  the  thanks 
the  poor  woman  gets,  although  everybody  profits  by  her  in- 
formation. Several  small  boys  and  a  farm  rustic  with  a 
pitch-fork  wave  us  back,  but  we  pay  no  heed,  and  in  three 
minutes  are  wheeling  through  the  little  village's  single  street. 

"  Fault  !  "  shouts  the  pace-maker,  wheeling  about.  "  That 
chap  with  the  pitch-fork  was  right.     The  scent's  stopped." 

Back  we  all  turn,  and  compliments  fill  the  air  as  we  re- 
pass the  lodge  and  see  the  old  woman  grinning  at  the  win- 
dow. But  on  we  go,  as  batch  after  batch  of  paper  strews 
the. roadway.  It  is  level  for  about  two  miles  and  fair  going. 
Then  comes  a  bill.  The  first  bit  is  dashed  up  bravely  by 
all  hands.  Then  by  twos  and  threes  there  is  a  slackening — 
finally  all  are  dismounted  before  half  way  is  gained,  save  the 
pace-maker  and  a  lady  friend — not  his  wife,  by  the  bye — 
who  scorch  up  and  quickly  disappear  over  the  crest.  We 
see  no  more  of  either  all  day. 

"Not  much  need  of  saying  no  one  must  pass  the  pace- 
maker," says  one  lady — it  is  the  pace-maker's  wife,  by  the 
bye — and  people  do  not  know  whether  to  laugh  or  not. 

After  that  no  one  seems  to  make  any  effort.  People  jog 
along  in  singles  and  couples,  admire  the  view — the  young 
people  get  a  chance  to  talk  to  and  look  at  each  other  away 
from  mamma's  eyes,  and  by  the  end  of  an  hour,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  first  flight  is  scattered,  homeward  bound. 
No  one  has  cared  to  look  for  the  scent  even,  and  a  sudden 
squall  has  blown  most  of  it  away.  We  meet  a  few  of  the 
second  flight  half  a  mile  out  of  the  village,  struggling  on — 
the  others  have  been  smashed  up  (their  bikes,  of  course), 
and  have  gone  home.  It  is  half- past  four  when  we  reach 
the  lodge  gates,  and  are  just  in  time  to  see  the  two  hares 
come  home  as  fresh  as  daisies. 

"  Round  by  Tangleholt,  by  Cooper's  Spinny,  through 
Tinston  village,  across  Worsted  Bottom,  and  up  over  Sarjg- 
ford  Hill — three-and-twenty  miles,"  shouts  Reggie  Walpole, 
as  he  looks  down  at  the  cyclometer  on  his  pedaL 

"  In  two  hours,  wanting  just  four  minutes,"  adds  Mrs. 
Talbot,  with  a  beaming  smile  at  all  us  men,  as  she  consults 
the  watch  in  her  leather  bracelet.     "Not  bad,  is  it?" 

Then  we  all  go  in  to  tea.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  May  i,  1896. 


Hokousai,  the  Japanese  painter,  wrote  in  the  preface  to 
his  "One  Hundred  Views  of  the  Fushi-Yama"  as  follows  : 
"  I  had  the  mania  to  draw  the  form  of  objects  when  I  was 
six  years  old.  When  I  was  fifty,  I  had  published  an  infinity 
of  drawings,  but  all  that  I  have  produced  before  the  age  of 
seventy  is  not  worth  considering.  It  was  when  I  was 
seventy-three  years  old  that  I  began  to  understand  the  real 
structure  of  nature,  of  animals,  of  herbs,  of  trees,  of  birds, 
of  fishes,  and  insects.  Consequently  I  shall  have  advanced 
much  further  at  eighty  ;  at  ninety,  I  shall  begin  to  know  the 
mystery  of  things  ;  at  one  hundred,  I  shall  have  attained 
a  degree  of  marvelous  achievement  ;  and,  at  one  hundred 
and  ten,  every  point  and  every  line  in  my  work  shall  be  life- 
like. I  ask  of  those  who  will  live  as  long  as  I  to  watch,  and 
see  if  I  keep  my  promise."     Hokousai  died  at  ninety. 


A  curious  defect  has  been  discovered  in  Buda-Pesth's  un- 
derground railway.  There  are  not  enough  ventilating  aper- 
tures in  the  tunnel,  and  the  trains  rushing  through  it  com- 
press the  air  in  it  like  that  in  the  tube  of  a  Zalinski  pneu- 
matic gun.  On  some  occasions  the  cars  have  been  lifted 
from  the  track,  and  the  passengers  have  been  almost  suffo- 
cated. One  stretch  of  tunnel  two  miles  long  has  only  a 
single  ventilating  aperture,  making  it  almost  an  air-tight 
compartment.  Any  constructing  engineer  ought  to  have 
known  what  would  be  the  result  of  such  pneumatic  condi- 
tions. 


W.  H.  Parsons,  of  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  accompanied  his  ap- 
plication for  membership  in  the  L.  A.  W.,  last  month, 
with  the  following  :  "  I  lack  but  a  few  months  of  being  sixty 
years  of  age.  Since  the  seventeenth  day  of  March,  1895, 
I  have  covered  two  thousand  and  eighty-six  miles,  as  meas- 
ured by  a  Spaulding  cyclometer.  I  have  covered  sixty  miles 
in  part  of  one  day  easily,  without  any  discomfort,  and  am 
confident  I  could  easily  ride  the  century." 


The  popularity  of  fox-terriers  at  the  present  time  in  Lon- 
don is  shown  by  the  fact  that  though  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  have  been  impounded  in  London  recrmtly, 
being  two-thirds  of  the  stray  unmuzzled  dogs  in  the  British 
metropolis,  Xh^Daily  Telegraph  states  that  there  has  been 
no  appreciable^diminution  of  their  number. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  said  that  Gladstone  is  under  a  pledge  to  his  physicians 
never  to  make  another  public  speech. 

The  Duchess  of  Fife  is  the  most  retiring  member  of 
Queen  Victoria's  family.  For  this  reason,  the  Princess 
Maud  has  nicknamed  her  "  Your  Royal  Shyness." 

Joseph  Pulitzer's  annual  income  from"  his  newspaper  prop- 
erties is  reported  to  be  more  than  one  million  dollars.  He 
has  princely  homes  in  New  York,  Bar  Harbor,  Paris,  and 
on  the  Riviera. 

Alma-Tadema,  the  popular  Royal  Academician,  was  born 
in  Holland  in  1836.  His  father,  Pieter  Tadema,  was  a 
notary  by  profession,  and  died  when  Laurence  Alma,  the 
youngest  of  the  children,  was  but  four  years  of  age,  leav- 
ing a  large  family  to  be  brought  up  by  his  widow. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  prefers  his  books  of  travels  to  the 
short  stories  by  which  he  is  better  known,  but  finds  the  lat- 
ter far  more  profitable.  He  is  a  careful  writer,  and  only 
one  of  his  stories  was  written  at  one  sitting.  This  was 
dashed  off  at  a  Syracuse  hotel  while  he  was  on  an  assign- 
I  men t  to  report  a  hanging. 

Armond  and  Raymond  Forest,  the  two  foster-children  of 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  Hirsch,  are  both  Protestants,  and, 
owing  to  some  technical  difficulty,  have  never  been  legally 
adopted  by  the  Jewish  philanthropist  and  his  wife,  but  they 
will  inherit  his  enormous  fortune.  They  are  aged  respect- 
ively eighteen  and  sixteen  years. 

A  new  illustrator,  who  is  destined  to  make  a  name  for 
herself,  has  appeared  in  the  person  of  Miss  Melanie  Eliza- 
beth Norton,  of  New  York.  She  has  illustrated  Stephen 
Crane's  "  Black  Riders  "  in  black  and  white  in  a  manner  as 
weird  and  original  as  that  of  Aubrey  Beardsley.  Her  work 
is  in  nowise  an  imitation,  however,  and  it  is  free  from  the 
faults  that  make  Beardsley's  work  repulsive. 

There  is  a  story  that  when  Cecil   Rhodes  was  in  London, 

last  year,  he  fell  in  love  with  Georgina,    Dowager-Countess 

of  Dudley,  who,  although  she  has  been  a  grandmother  for 

two  years,  is  still  one  of  the  most  admired  of  English  beau- 

I  ties.     Since   she   declined    his    offer    of    marriage,    he   has 

i  grown  more  of  a  misogynist  than   ever,  and  has  arrogantly 

I  rejected  the  counsels  of  bis  former  advisers. 

Sir  Frederick  Carrington,  now  in  charge  of  the  military 
operations  in  Matabeleland,  had  a  summary  method  of 
maintaining  discipline  among  his  unruly  followers.  When 
an  offender  was  brought  up  before  him,  he  would  sit 
solemnly  in  court-martial,  and  the  charge  was  recited. 
"Did  you  do  it?"  he  would  say.  "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  re- 
ply. It  was  not  much  good  to  say  "No."  "Oh,  you  did, 
did  you?  Then  take  that."  Wherewith  Carrington  would 
rise  in  his  might  and  thrash  the  culprit  until  he  considered 
him  sufficiently  punished. 

Louis,  the  Greek  peasant,  who  won  the  foot-race  between 
Marathon  and  Athens,  has  since  been  treated  as  a  sort  of 
demi-god.  His  sayings  are  reported  in  the  papers,  crowds 
of  men  and  women  follow  him  in  the  street,  and  the  King 
of  Greece  has  invited  both  Louis  and  his  father  to  the 
palace.  Private  individuals  have  given  him  large  sums  of 
money  ;  wine-dealers,  grocers,  and  other  tradesmen  have 
offered  to  supply  all  his  requirements  for  a  year  free  of 
cost,  and  a  barber  has  offered  to  shave  him  and  cut  his  hair 
for  the  period  of  his  life-time,  free  of  cost 

Leon  Daudet,  son  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  has  raised  a  novel 
point  in  the  code  duello.  He  recently  wrote  an  article  in 
Le  Figaro  in  praise  of  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans.  VEcho 
de  Paris  thereupon  printed  a  caricature  representing  him  as 
licking  the  prince's  boots.  He  challenged  the  editor,  who 
had  been  his  friend,  but  the  latter  declined  on  the  ground 
that  the  artist  was  responsible  for  the  picture  and  was  ready 
to  fight.  Daudet  said  that  it  was  not  the  picture  that  had 
offended  him,  but  the  editor's  breach  of  friendship  in  allow- 
ing it  to  be  used,  and  he  threatens  to  box  the  offender's  ears.  . 
The  editor  says  that  if  Daudet  tries  it,  he  will  use  a  revolver 
at  once. 

President  Kriiger  is  estimated  to  be  worth  something 
more  than  a  million  dollars.  He  has  been  president  of  the 
Transvaal  republic  for  fourteen  years,  and  of  his  salary, 
amounting  to  about  thirty-six  thousand  dollars  annually,  he 
has  saved  and  invested  thirty  thousand  dollars  every  year. 
Some  of  his  property  near  Johannesburg  and  Pretoria  has 
increased  greatly  in  value  within  the  past  decade.  He  has 
had  practically  no  education  except  what  the  diligent  perusal 
of  his  family  Bible  has  afforded  him.  When  he  visited 
London  some  years  ago,  he  never  left  his  room  except  to 
keep  political  appointments,  and  he  avoided  gazing  in  shop- 
windows  for  fear  he  might  be  corrupted  by  the  temptations 
of  the  "wicked  city,"  as  he  calls  the  English  metropolis. 
He  dresses  always  in  black  broadcloth  which  never  seems  to 
be  new. 

P.  D.  Armour,  the  wealthy  Chicagoan,  is  at  his  office 
winter  and  summer  at  half-past  seven  every  morning,  and 
remains  there  usually  until  six  at  night.  In  his  big  offices 
there  are  about  one  hundred  men  employed,  keeping  ac- 
counts and  answering  correspondence.  At  the  back  of  the 
room  is  a  post-office  where  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  letters 
are  received  every  day,  as  many  more  being  mailed  in 
answer.  In  the  telegraph  office  of  the  establishment  are  a 
dozen  operators.  In  addition  to  these,  Mr.  Armour  has  a 
private  operator  who  is  at  his  office  in  the  morning  when 
Mr.  Armour  arrives  there.  He  gives  Mr.  Armour  the  re- 
ports which  have  been  received  by  telegraph  and  cable, 
and  by  eight  or  nine  o'clock  Mr.  Armour  knows  just  what 
he  wants  his  men  to  do  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  By  ten 
he  has  settled  the  business  problems  of  the  day,  and  an 
hour  later  he  is  at  leisure  to  go  about  among  h;- 
ployees.     He  knows  personally  every  man  in  his  0 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


We  observe  by  ihe  dispatches  that  Representative  Belford 
addressed  the  Young   Men's  Silver  Club  at 
Silver  Denver    this    week,    saying,    among    other 

Sbcessia.  things  :  "  If  silver  is  not  placed  on  an  equal- 

ity with  gold,  the  time  may  come  when  the  West  will  secede 
from  the  United  States.  The  Mississippi  may  become  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  New  Western  Republic."  We 
advise  Representative  Belford  to  put  a  stopper  on  his  jaw- 
tackle.  There  will  be  no  more  secession  in  this  country.  It 
was  tried  once.  It  was  tried  over  graver  questions  than 
silver  or  gold.  For — although  Representative  Belford  may 
not  know  it — there  are  higher  and  holier  questions  in  this 
world  than  the  price  of  an  ounce  of  silver.  The  question  of 
secession  was  settled  in  these  United  States — settled  once 
and  forever.  It  was  settled  by  over  a  million  men  who  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  country.  The  West  will  never 
secede.  California  coquets  with  the  silver  Stales,  as  thirty 
years  ago  she  coquetted  with  the  "Secesh"  States.  But 
California,  although  foolish  and  coquettish,  still  is  loyal. 
We  do  not  think  Representative  Belford  will  ever  succeed 
in  getting  up  his  Silver  Secessia,  but  if  he  does,  we  advise 
him  to  call  it  "  Iscariota."  This  would  be  a  delicate  com- 
pliment to  the  memory  of  Judas  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  his 
master  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  while  Representative  Bel- 
ford is  apparently  willing  to  betray  his  country  for  the  price 
of  a  single  ounce. 


Now  that  the  Emporium   Building  has  been  completed,  the 
community  will  be  amazed  to  learn  that  the 
on  THt  Building  Trades  Council  has  determined  to 

Emporium.  boycott  the  Emporium  Company.     To  show 

the  motives  for  this  most  unjust  and  high-handed  proceed- 
ing, let  us  briefly  review  the  history  of  the  dispute.  On 
April  3d,  the  walking  delegates  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  called  on  the  contractors  and  the  superintendent  of 
the  Emporium  Building,  and  threatened  a  general  strike  if 
all  nonunion  workmen  were  not  discharged.  The  superin- 
tendent explained  that  the  men  were  engaged  by  the  con- 
tractors and  not  by  the  owners  of  the  building,  and  he  could 
do  nothing.  The  walking  delegates,  H.  M.  Saunders  and 
R.  T.  Maclvor,  demanded  that  the  contractors  should  order 
the  men  to  join  the  unions  or  discharge  them.  Two  con- 
tractors, P.  N.  Kuss,  painter,  and  Charles  J.  Bruschke,  furni- 
ture manufacturer,  refused,  and  a  general  strike  was  ordered. 
Union  men  not  affiliated  with  the  Building  Trades  Council 
were  asked  to  order  a  sympathetic  strike.  On  the  sixth  of 
April,  the  council  ordered  Bruschke  and  all  persons  dealing 
with  him  to  be  boycotted.  On  April  7th,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  representatives  of  the  Parrott  Estate  (the  owners  of 
the  building),  the  contractors,  and  the  walking  delegates. 
It  was  shown  to  the  council  that  Bruschke  had  contracted  to 
do  certain  kinds  of  work,  and  that  there  was  no  specification 
in  the  agreement  as  to  whether  his  men  were  to  be  union 
or  nonunion.  The  walking  delegates  were  then  informed 
that  unless  the  strikers  at  once  returned  to  work,  every  effort 
would  be  made  to  secure  men  to  fill  their  places. 

On  April  8th,  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  returned  to 
work.  But  the  boycott  against  Bruschke  was  not  raised. 
Maclvor  and  Saunders,  the  walking  delegates,  called  on 
Stanford,  superintendent  of  the  building,  April  8th,  and  they 
said  that  the  men  were  ready  to  go  to  work  if  the  Parrott 
Estate  would  award  no  further  contracts  to  Bruschke  until 
the  work  on  hand  had  been  finished.  This  Superintendent 
Stanford  agreed  to. 

When  the  outstanding  contracts  were  finished,  Superin- 
tendent Stanford  asked  for  bids  on  the  restaurant  and  for 
wainscoting  the  basement.  Bruschke  was  the  lowest  bidder, 
and  he  secured  the  work.  It  was  given  to  him,  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  agreement  made  between  Superintendent 
Stanford  and  the  Building  Trades  Council.  But  such  was 
the  rancor  of  the  council  against  Bruschke  that  they  at 
once  ordered  the  boycott.  Bruschke,  according  to  them, 
has  a  "  national  reputation  as  a  labor-fighter,"  which  means 
that  he  has  always  attempted  to  run  his  own  business  in  his 
own  way.  Bruschke  says  that  he  looks  on  walking  dele- 
gates as  he  does  upon  men  who  enter  railway  trains  and 
command  "  Hands  up  !  "  He  is  working  vigorously  to  run 
his  business  in  his  own  way.  But  he  is  competing  with 
Eastern  factories,  and  is  paying  wages  ten  per  cent,  higher 
than  those  paid  in  the  East,  in  addition  to  these  labor 
troubles.  If  the  Building  Trades  Council  succeed  in  their 
fight  against  Bruschke,  they  will  drive  him  to  the  East, 
which  simply  means  that  the  furniture  which  he  now  manu- 
factures here  will  be  manufactured  in  the  East  instead  of 
here.  The  furniture  brought  here  from  the  East  annually 
would  employ  steadily  three  thousand  men  if  manufactured 
here.  It  is  apparently  the  aim  of  the  Building  Trades 
Council  to  increase  the  amount  brought  from  the  East  and 
throw  more  men  here  out  of  work.  The  result  of  this  un- 
just and  high-handed  attempt  at  bulldozing  Bruschke  has  re- 
sulted in  the  boycott  of  the  Emporium. 

If  anything  could  prove  the  utter  short-sightedness  and 
injustice  of  the  trades  -  unions,  it  is  this  boycott.  The 
Emporium  Building  has  now  been  in  course  of  construction 
for  two  years.  During  that  time  it  has  employed  a  force 
of  about  700  men,  during  a  period  of  business  depression 
when  these  men  would  probably  not  have  obtained  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  The  magnitude  of  this  enterprise,  prose- 
cuted as  it  was  during  the  dull  times,  has  sustained  con- 
fidence and  encouraged  other  enterprises  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  inaugurated.  During  these  two  years 
the  sum  of  $1,500,000  has  been  expended  in  this  com- 
munity, of  which  S7  50,000  has  been  paid  in  wages  to  work- 
ingmen.  The  Emporium  enterprise  will  result  in  keeping 
down  retail  operating  expenses  and  lowering  the  prices  of 
goods.  If  the  laboring  class  boycott  the  Emporium,  they 
wnl  not  only  do  an  act  of  injustice,  but  will  harm  themselves. 
But  utterly  aside  from  that  view  of  the  case,  how  in- 
excusable, how  unjust,  how  short-sighted,  and  how  ungrate- 


ful is  this  act  of  the  trades-unions  of  San  Francisco.  An 
enterprise  which  has  involved  the  disbursement  in  the  com- 
munity of  over  a  million  and  a  half  of  money,  most  of  it 
for  labor,  becomes  accidentally  entangled  in  a  labor  contro- 
versy with  which  the  Emporium  Company  has  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  The  original  dispute  was  between 
the  Building  Trades  Council  and  a  contractor.  While  we 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  Building  Trades  Council,  and 
believe  that  the  contractor  was  right,  still  that  does  not  con- 
cern the  Emporium.  For  the  Building  Trades  Council  and 
the  Associated  Trades  now  to  boycott  that  company,  which 
had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  building  operations, 
simply  because  it  occupies  the  building,  is  one  of  the  most 
iniquitous  and  inexcusable  acts  in  the  long  line  of  inexcusa- 
ble and  iniquitous  acts  committed  by  the  San  Francisco 
trades-unions. 

The    attempt    of    several    interior  cities  to  grab   the    Wil- 

-  ^         merding  bequest  of  four  hundred  thousand 

Trying  to  Grab     ,    ..         .        ^    .  .  ,    .     , 

Wiuierding's  dollars  is  ceasing  to  be  amusing  and  is  be- 
Bbquest.  coming  irritating.     When  J.  C.  Wilmerding 

died,  he  left  this  large  sum  to  establish  a  school  of  mechan- 
ical trades.  He  was  a  San  Francisco  merchant.  He  had 
lived  all  of  his  business  life  in  San  Francisco.  He  had 
made  most  of  his  money  in  San  Francisco.  His  interests 
were  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  often  noticed  in  the  streets 
of  San  Francisco  idle  boys  and  men  ;  being  of  a  kindly 
nature,  he  frequently  stopped  and  asked  why  they  were  idle, 
and  was  told  that  it  was  because  they  had  no  trades.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  boys  often  replied  that  they  could  not 
learn  trades  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  trades- 
unions. 

These  facts  left  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Wilmerding,  hence  his  determination  to  found  a  school 
of  mechanical  trades  in  this  city.  He  had  no  reason  to 
establish  it  in  Stockton,  or  in  Oakland,  or  in  Chico,  or  in 
San  Diego,  or  in  Siskiyou.  He  knew  little  or  nothing  per- 
sonally of  these  places.  He  knew  much  of  San  Francisco. 
Before  the  board  of  regents  his  late  business  partner,  C.  F. 
Fargo,  testified  that  Wilmerding  never  discussed  any  other 
place  than  San  Francisco  as  a  site  for  the  school,  and  that 
his  inclination  seemed  to  be  toward  the  Potrero,  where  Mr. 
Fargo  had  often  taken  him  driving.  It  was  the  testimony 
of  E.  J.  McCutcheon,  the  attorney  who  drew  up  Wilmerding's 
will,  that  the  testator  desired  to  have  the  school  established 
in  San  Francisco.  It  was  the  testimony  of  Thomas  J.  Lamb, 
the  business  manager  of  Wilmerding,  that  he  often  men- 
tioned the  Potrero  in  San  Francisco  as  a  proper  site  for  the 
school.  It  was  the  testimony  of  William  Alvord,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  California,  and  an  old  friend  of  the  testator, 
that  Wilmerding  never  thought  of  any  other  place  than  San 
Francisco  for  the  school  site,  Herman  Schussler,  chief- 
engineer  of  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Works,  testified  that 
such  a  school  could  be  more  advantageously  located  in  San 
Francisco  than  elsewhere,  and,  further,  that  it  was  his  im- 
pression that  Mr.  Wilmerding  had  intended  so  to  locate  it. 

We  advise  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  this  city  to  see  that  this  bequest 
goes  where  the  testator  intended  it  should  go.  If  they  do 
not  bestir  themselves,  this  gift  will  surely  slip  out  of  the 
city's  grasp.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  school  of  mechanical 
trades  would  be  a  good  thing  at  Berkeley,  a  desirable  thing 
at  Stockton,  and  an  excellent  thing  at  Palo  Alto,  but  there 
are  more  unemployed  boys  in  San  Francisco  than  in  all 
of  these  three  places,  and  there  is  more  need  for  training 
them  here  than  there.  The  trades-unions  of  the  city  are 
forcing  boys  to  become  idlers  and  criminals  by  excluding 
them  from  the  apprentices'  benches  in  the  shops.  By  the 
establishment  of  a  school  in  this  city,  this  unjust  and  high- 
handed proceeding  can  be  stopped,  and  a  new  crop  of  well- 
trained  workmen  added  to  those  already  here.  Another 
good  thing  will  be  that  it  may  result  in  closing  the  present 
Polytechnic  High  School,  where  the  tax-payers  are  unjustly 
taxed  for  teaching  handicrafts  to  their  neighbors'  sons. 
But  even  if  none  of  these  reasons  existed,  an  overmastering 
reason  is  that  J.  C.  Wilmerding  intended  to  give  this  school 
to  San  Francisco,  and  San  Francisco  ought  to  have  it.  If 
San  Francisco's  citizens  have  not  energy  enough  to  hang  on 
to  a  gift  so  explicitly  devised  to  them  and  so  plainly  in- 
tended for  them,  they  deserve  to  lose  it,  and  we  hope  they 
wilL 

The  recent  proclamation  of  Weyler,  by  which  he  has  placed 
The  Embargo  an  err>bargo  on  the  exportation  of  tobacco 
on  Havana  from  the  island  of  Cuba,  has  brought  forth 

Tobacco.  some  extraordinary  articles  in  the  American 

press.  This  embargo  will  throw  about  one  hundred  thou- 
sand cigar-makers  out  of  work  in  the  United  States.  Wey- 
ler says  that  the  insurgents  have  caused  such  a  shortage  in 
the  tobacco  crop  that  the  supply  on  hand  is  very  small,  and 
if  its  exportation  be  not  prohibited,  the  cigar-makers  in 
Cuba  will  be  forced  into  idleness.  The  jingo  journals  in 
this  country  are  demanding  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment "  protest "  against  this  action  by  Weyler.  They 
mean — if  they  mean  anything — that  this  government  should 
force  Cuba  to  continue  sending  us  tobacco,  under  threats  of 
war  if  she  refuses.  Then  her  own  cigar-makers  will  be  out 
of  work,  but  our  own  will  be  employed.  Forcing  a  coun- 
try to  throw  thousands  of  its  own  citizens  into  idleness  in 
order  to  give  employment  to  thousands  of  citizens  of  an- 
other nation  is  a  proceeding  so  extraordinary  that  it  ought 
to  seem  grotesque,  even  to  the  jingo  journals.  But  appar- 
ently nothing  seems  grotesque  to  them — not  even  their  gro- 
tesque selves. 


nival  in  the  early  fall  instead  of  in  the  summer,  as  the 
Argonaut  suggested.  The  weather  during  the  month  of 
July  in  San  Francisco  is  almost  invariably  disagreeable, 
whereas  in  the  early  autumn  months  we  have  most  delight- 
ful weather,  notably  during  September.  If  the  carnival 
be  held  in  the  month  of  July,  as  was  at  first  sug- 
gested, it  would  be  a  failure  beyond  question.  The 
bitter  winds,  the  heavy  fogs,  and  the  raw,  damp 
weather  of  July  are  trying  enough  to  San  Franciscans, 
but  they  would  infallibly  give  a  poor  opinion  of  our  climate 
to  strangers.  In  September,  however,  the  weather  is  most 
delightful.  The  fogs  are  over  for  the  season,  and  the  strong 
summer  winds  have  died  away.  September  is  an  ideal  month 
in  San  Francisco.  The  Carnival  Committee  have  received 
a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Mardi  Gras  Society  of 
New  Orleans,  containing  many  valuable  suggestions,  and 
from  now  on  they  will  carefully  discuss  all  suggestions  laid 
before  them.  We  hope  that  all  of  the  business  community 
of  San  Francisco  will  take  a  hearty  interest  in  this  carnival, 
because,  aside  from  the  pleasure  which  it  will  give  to  San 
Franciscans  as  well  as  to  visitors,  it  will  result  in  marked 
financial  gains  to  the  business  community. 


It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the   popular  sentiment  in  favor 
The  of    restricting   foreign    immigration    grows 


Exclusion 
of  Aliens. 


stronger  year  by  year.  When  the  Argonaut 
was  founded — some  twenty  years  ago — it 
was  the  only  journal  in  the  United  States  that  dared  to  lift 
its  voice  against  unrestricted  foreign  immigration.  For 
years  it  battled  for  restriction,  single-handed  and  alone. 
During  those  twenty  years,  a  marked  change  has  taken 
place.  During  the  past  few  years,  laws  restricting  foreign 
immigration  have  been  passed,  growing  stricter  from  year 
to  year.  Now  we  are  gratified  to  see  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  by  an  overwhelming  vote — 195  to  26 — has 
passed  a  bill  excluding  from  admission  to  the  United  States 
all  males  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  who  can  not 
both  read  and  write  English  or  some  other  language. 
Twenty  years  ago  this  bill  could  not  have  been  passed.  No  I 
congressman  would  have  dared  to  vote  for  it.  We  hail  with 
joy  this  brightening  dawn  of  a  new  day  on  our  national 
horizon.  The  action  of  Congress  promises  relief  from  the 
deluge  of  ignorant  foreigners  which  Europe  pours  upon  our 
shores  every  year — a  deluge  whose  filthy  flood  swirls  around 
the  foundations  of  our  republic,  and  which  some  day  might 
cause  its  fall. 


Since  the  last  issue  of  the  Argonaut,  the  committees  having 
The  in  charge  the  proposed  San  Francisco  car- 

San  Francisco  nival  have  met  and  permanently  organized. 
Carnival.  Henry  j    Crocker)  james  D-  phelan,  John 

D.  Spreckels,  and  others  have  interested  themselves,  and  it 
is  now  evident  that  the  carnival  will  be  a  success.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  committee  has  decided  to  hold  the  car- 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  cablegrams  that  the 
Mrs  attempt  to  secure  the  pardon  of  Mrs.  May- 

Mavbrick's  brick,   found    guilty   of    poisoning  her  hus- 

Case-  band,  will  fail.     Queen  Victoria  has  investi- 

gated the  case,  and  refuses  to  permit  the  Home  Secretary  to 
pardon  the  woman.  She  discovered  that  Mrs.  Maybrick 
had  a  paramour  during  her  husband's  illness,  and  that  the 
poisoning  was  probably  done  to  get  the  husband  out  of  the 
way  of  herself  and  paramour.  Inasmuch  as  Senator  Call  intro- 
duced a  resolution  into  the  United  States  Senate  "  demand- 
ing an  investigation  "  of  the  Maybrick  case,  we  suppose  that 
this  action  of  Queen  Victoria  is  cause  for  war.  Probably 
Senator  Call,  Senator  Morgan,  and  other  of  the  curious 
persons  who  enjoy  the  desolate  freedom  of  the  Senate,  will 
introduce  resolutions  to  that  effect.  By  the  way,  why  do 
Gail  Hamilton  and  the  other  strong-minded  ladies,  who  are 
working  for  Mrs.  Maybrick,  so  sedulously  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  lady  in  question  had  a  paramour  while  she  was 
poisoning  her  husband  ?  Are  they  ashamed  of  the  lady  ? 
Or  are  they  ashamed  of  the  lady's  paramour  ? 


MARK    TWAIN'S   "JOAN    OF    ARC." 


The  Great  American  Humorist's  Life  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans — Her 

Visions,  Her  Recognition  of  the  King,  and 

How  She  Ruled  Men. 

It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  name  of  Mark  Twain  does 
not  appear  on  the  title-page  of  the  "  Personal  Recollections 
of  Joan  of  Arc."  The  book  was  published  on  May  ist, 
after  the  completion  of  serial  publication  in  Harper's,  and 
after  the  long  known  secret  had  been  formally  revealed  by 
Mr.  Clemens's  publishers.  And  internal  evidence,  too,  had 
long  before  pointed  to  the  great  humorist  as  the  author  of  the 
book.  No  one  but  he  would  use  such  thoroughly  American 
expressions  in  writing  of  a  heroine  of  mediaeval  France, 
and  no  one  but  he  would  find  it  so  impossible  to  restrain  his 
hard  common  sense  in  viewing  mediaeval  customs. 

The  story — as  published  in  book-form  it  contains  mate- . 
rial  not  given  in  the  serial  publication — is  told  in  three 
parts  :  "  In  Domremy,"  treating  of  Joan's  childhood  and 
her  inspiration ;  (i  In  Court  and  Camp,"  narrating  her 
career  as  a  general ;  and  "Trial  and  Martyrdom,"  describ- 
ing her  last  days  and  end.  The  narration  is  supposed  to  be 
that  of  her  page  and  secretary,  Louis  de  Come,  who  had 
been  her  play-fellow  in  Domremy.  He  thus  describes  his 
first  knowledge  of  Joan's  inspiration  : 

The  day  was  overcast,  and  all  that  grassy  space  wherein  the  Tree 
stood  lay  in  a  soft  rich  shadow.  Joan  sat  on  a  natural  seat  formed 
by  the  gnarled  great  roots  of  the  Tree.  Her  hands  lay  loosely,  one 
reposing  in  the  other,  in  her  lap.  Her  head  was  bent  a  little  toward 
the  ground,  and  her  air  was  that  of  one  who  was  lost  in  thought, 
steeped  in  dreams,  and  not  conscious  of  herself  or  of  the  world.  And 
now  I  saw  a  most  strange  thing,  for  I  saw  a  white  shadow  come 
slowly  gliding  along  the  grass  toward  the  Tree.  It  was  of  grand 
proportions — a  robed  form,  with  wings — and  the  whiteness  of  this 
shadow  was  not  like  any  other. whiteness  that  we  know  of,  except  it 
be  the  whiteness  of  the  lightning,  but  even  the  lightnings  are  not  so 
intense  as  it  was,  for  one  can  look  at  them  without  hurt,  whereas  this 
brilliancy  was  so  blinding  that  it  pained  my  eyes  and  brought  the 
water  into  them.  I  uncovered  my  head,  perceiving  that  I  was  in  the 
presence  of  something  not  of  this  world. 

Another  strange  thing.     The  wood  had  been  silent — smitten  with 

that  ripep  f-tillness  which  romps  when  a  storm-cloud  darkens  a  forest, 

i  and  ihe  wild  creatures  lose  heart  and  are  afraid  ;  but  now  all  the 
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birds  burst  forth  in  song,  and  the  joy,  the  rapture,  the  ecstasy  of  it 
was  beyond  belief ;  and  was  so  eloquent  and  so  moving,  withal,  that 
it  was  plain  it  was  an  act  of  worship.  With  the  first  note  of  those 
birds,  Joan  cast  herself- upon  her  knees,  and  bent  her  head  low  and 
crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast. 

She  had  not  seen  the  shadow  yet.  Had  the  song  of  the  bird  told 
her  it  was  coming  ?    It  had  that  look  to  me. 

The  shadow  approached  Joan  slowly;  the  extremity  of  it  reached 
her,  flowed  over  her,  clothed  her  in  its  awful  splendor.  In  that  im- 
mortal light  her  face,  only  humanly  beautiful  before,  became  divine  ; 
flooded  with  that  transforming  glory,  her  mean  peasant  habit  was  be- 
come like  to  the  raiment  of  the  sun-clothed  children  of  God. 

Presently  she  rose  and  stood,  with  her  head  still  bowed  a  little,  and 
with  her  arms  down  and  the  ends  of  her  fingers  tightly  laced  to- 
gether in  front  of  her  ;  and  standing  so,  all  drenched  with  that 
wonderful  light,  and  yet  apparently  not  knowing  it.  she  seemed  to 
listen — but  I  heard  nothing.  After  a  little  she  raised  her  head,  and 
looked  up  as  one  might  look  up  toward  the  face  of  a  giant,  and  then 
clasped  her  hands  and  lifted  iheni  high,  imploringly,  and  began  to 
plead.     I  heard  some  of  the  words.     I  heard  her  say  : 

"  But  I  am  so  young  !  Oh,  so  young  to  leave  my  mother  and  my 
home,  and  go  out  into  the  strange  world  to  undertake  a  thing  so 
great  !  Ah,  how  can  I  talk  with  men,  be  comrade  with  men  ? — 
soldiers  !  It  would  give  me  over  to  insult,  and  rude  usage,  and  con- 
tempt. How  can  I  go  to  the  great  wars,  and  lead  armies  ! — I  a  girl, 
and  ignorant  of  such  things,  knowing  nothing  of  arms,  nor  how  to 
mount  a  horse,  nor  ride  it.  .  .  .  Yet — if  it  is  commanded " 

Her  voice  sank  a  little  and  was  broken  by  sobs,  and  I  made  out  no 
more  of  her  words. 

Having  accepted  her  mission  and  persuaded  the  governor 
to  send  her  to  the  Dauphin,  Joan  first  meets  him  in  a  scene 
described  as  follows  : 

There  was  a  wide,  free  space  down  the  middle  of  the  hall,  and  at 
the  end  of  it  was  a  throne  royally  canopied,  and  upon  it  sat  a 
crowned  and  sceptered  figure,  nobly  clothed  and  blazing  with  jewels. 

Joan  walked  two  yards  behind  the  cotrnt,  we  three  walked  two 
yards  behind  Joan.  Our  solemn  march  ended  when  we  were  as  yet 
some  eight  or  ten  steps  from  the  throne.  The  count  made  a  deep 
obeisance,  pronounced  Joan's  name,  then  bowed  again  and  moved  to 
his  place  among  a  group  of  officials  near  the  throne.  I  was  devour- 
ing the  crowned  personage  with  all  my  eyes,  and  my  heart  almost 
stood  still  with  awe. 

The  eyes  of  all  others  were  fixed  upon  Joan  in  a  gaze  of  wonder 
which  was  half  worship,  and  which  seemed  to  say  :  "  How  sweet — 
how  lovely — how  divine  !  "  All  lips  were  parted  and  motionless  ;  it 
was  a  sure  sign  that  those  people,  who  seldom  forget  themselves,  bad 
forgotten  themselves  now,  and  were  not  conscious  of  anything  but 
the  one  object  they  were  gazing  upon. 

Then  they  presently  began  to  come  to  life  again,  rousing  them- 
selves out  of  the  spell  and  shaking  it  off  as  one  drives  away,  little  by 
little,  a  clinging  drowsiness  or  intoxication.  Now  they  fixed  their 
attention  on  Joan  with  a  strong  new  interest  of  another  sort  ;  they 
were  full  of  curiosity,  to  see  what  she  would  do — they  having  a  secret 
and  particular  reason  for  this  curiosity.  So  they  watched.  This  is 
what  they  saw  : 

She  made  no  obeisance,  nor  even  any  slight  inclination  of  her 
head,  but  stood  looking  toward  the  throne  in  silence.  That  was  all 
there  was  to  see  at  present. 

I  glanced  up  at  De  Metz,  and  was  shocked  at  the  paleness  of  his 
face.     I  whispered,  and  said  : 

"  What  is  it,  man,  what  is  it  ?" 

His  answering  whisper  was  so  weak  I  could  hardly  catch  it : 

"  They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  hint  in  her  letter  to  play  a 
trick  upon  her  !  She  will  err,  and  they  will  laugh  at  her.  That  is 
not  the  king  that  sits  there." 

Then  I  glanced  at  Joan.  She  was  still  gazing  steadfastly  toward 
the  throne,  and  I  had  the  curious  fancy  that  even  her  shoulders  and 
the  back  of  her  head  expressed  bewilderment.  Now  she  turned  her 
head  slowly,  and  her  eye  wandered  along  the  lines  of  standing  courtiers 
till  it  fell  upon  a  young  man  who  was  very  quietly  dressed  ;  then  her 
face  lighted  joyously,  and  she  ran  and  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
clasped  his  knees,  exclaiming  in  that  soft  melodious  voice,  which 
was  her  birthright  and  was  now  charged  with  deep  and  tender  feel- 
ing : 

"  God  of  his  grace  give  you  long  life,  O  dear  and  gentle  Dauphin  1  " 

In  his  astonishment  and  exultation,  De  Metz  cried  out : 

"  By  the  shadow  of  G^d,  it  is  an  amaziDg  thing  !  " 

Then  he  mashed  all  the  bones  of  ray  hand  in  his  grateful  grip, 
and  added,  with  a  proud  shake  of  his  mane  :  "  Now,  what  have  these 
painted  infidels  to  say  !  " 

Meantime  the  young  person  in  the  plain  clothes  was  saying  to 
Joan  : 

"Ah,  you  mistake,  my  child,  I  am  not  the  king.  There  he  is," 
and  he  pointed  to  the  throne. 

Joan  did  not  stir  from  her  knees,  but  still  lifted  her  happy  face  to- 
ward the  king,  and  said: 

"  No,  gracious  liege,  you  are  he,  and  none  other." 

...  I  lost  a  remark  or  two  ;  however,  I  caught  the  kings  next 
question  : 

"  But  tell  me  who  you  are,  and  what  would  you  ?" 

"  I  am  called  Joan,  the  maid,  and  am  sent  to  say  that  the  King  of 
Heaven  wills  that  you  be  crowned  and  consecrated  in  your  good 
city  of  Rheims,  and  be  thereafter  Lieutenant  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven, 
who  is  King  of  France.  And  He  willeth  also  that  you  set  me  at  my 
appointed  work  and  give  roe  men-at-arms." 

After  a  slight  pause  she  added,  her  eye  lighting  at  the  sound  of 
her  words  :  "  For  then  I  will  raise  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  break  the 
English  power  I  " 

The  young  monarch's  amused  face  sobered  a  little  when  this 
martial  speech  fell  upon  that  sick  air  like  a  breath  blown  from  em- 
battled camps  and  fields  of  war,  and  his  trifling  smile  presently  faded 
wholly  away  and  disappeared.  He  was  grave,  now,  and  thoughtful. 
After  a  little,  he  waved  his  hand  lightly  and  all  the  people  fell  away 
and  left  those  two  by  themselves  in  a  vacant  place.  We  saw  Joan  rise 
at  a  sign,  then  she  and  the  king  talked  privately  together. 

All  that  host  had  been  consumed  with  curiosity  to  see  what  Joan 
would  do.  Well,  they  had  seen,  and  now  they  were  full  of  astonish- 
ment to  see  that  she  had  really  performed  that  strange  miracle  accord- 
ing to  the  promise  in  her  letter  ;  and  they  were  fully  as  much  aston- 
ished to  find  that  she  was  not  overcome  by  the  pomps  and  splendors 
about  her,  but  was  even  more  tranquil  and  at  her  ease  in  holding 
speech  with  a  monarch  than  ever  they  themselves  had  been,  with  all 
their  practice  and  experience. 

There  is  a  little  of  Mark  Twain's  humor  in  the  book — as 
in  this  passage,  where  Joan,  having  been  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  king's  forces,  meets  the  famous  La 
Hire: 

He  was  of  great  size  and  martial  bearing,  he  was  cased  in  mail 
from  head  to  heel,  with  a  bushel  of  swishing  plumes  on  his  helmet, 
and  at  his  side  the  vast  sword  of  the  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  pay 
his  respects  in  state  to  Joan,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  camp,  he 
was  restoring  order,  and  proclaiming  that  the  Maid  was  come,  and  he 
would  have  no  such  spectacle  as  this  exposed  to  the  head  of  the 
army.  His  way  of  creating  order  was  his  own,  not  borrowed.  He 
did  it  with  his  great  fists.  As  he  moved  along,  swearing  and  admon- 
ishing, he  let  drive  this  way,  that  way,  and  the  other,  and  wherever 
his  blow  landed,  a  man  went  down. 

"  Damn  you  I  "  he  said,  "  staggering  and  cursing  around  like  this, 
and  the  commander-in-chief  in  the  camp  !  Straighten  up  !  "  and  he 
laid  the  man  flat.  .  .  . 

When  La  Hire  entered,  one  could  see  the  surprise  in  his  face  at 
Joan's  beauty  and  extreme  youth,  and  one  could  see,  too,  by  Joan's 
glad  smile,  that  it  made  her  happy  to  get  sight  of  this  hero  of  her 
childhood  at  last.  La  Hire  bowed  low,  with  bis  helmet  in  his  gaunt- 
leted  hand,  and  made  a  bluff  but  handsome  little  speech  with  hardly 
an  oath  in  it,  and  one  could  see  that  those  two  took  to  each  other  on 
the  spot. 

The  visit  of  ceremony  was  soon  over,  and  the  others  went  away  ; 
but  La  Hire  stayed,  and  he  and  Joan  sat  there,  and  he  sipped  her 
wine,  and  they  talked  and  laughed  together  like  old  friends.  And 
presently  she  gave  him  some  instructions,  in  his  quality  as  master  of 
the  camp,  which  made  his  breath  stand  still.    For,  to  begin  with,  she 


said  that  all  those  loose  women  must  pack  out  of  the  place  at  once, 
she  wouldn't  allow  one  of  them  to  remain.  Next,  the  rough  carous- 
ing must  stop,  drinking  must  be  brought  within  proper  and  strictly 
defined  limits,  and  discipline  must  take  the  place  of  disorder.  And 
finally  she  climaxed  the  list  of  surprises  with  this — which  nearly 
lifted  him  out  of  his  armor  : 

"  Every  man  who  joins  my  standard  must  confess  before  the  priest 
and  absolve  himself  from  sin  ;  and  all  accepted  recruits  must  be 
present  at  divine  service  twice  a  day." 

La  Hire  could  not  say  a  word  for  a  good  part  of  a  minute  ;  then  he 
said,  in  deep  dejection  : 

"Oh,  sweet  child,  they  were  littered  in  hell,  these  poor  darlings 
of  mine!  Attend  mass?  Why,  dear  heart,  they'll  see  us  both 
damned  first !  " 

And  he  went  on,  pouring  out  a  most  pathetic  stream  of  argu- 
ments and  blasphemy,  which  broke  Joan  all  up,  and  made  her  laugh 
as  she  had  not  laughed  since  she  played  in  the  Domremy  pastures. 

But  she  stuck  to  her  point  ;  so  the  soldier  yielded,  and  said  all 
right,  if  such  were  the  orders  he  must  obey,  and  would  do  the  best 
that  was  in  him  ;  then  he  refreshed  himself  with  a  lurid  explosion  of 
oaths,  and  said  that  if  any  man  in  the  camp  refused  to  renounce  sin 
and  lead  a  pious  life,  he  would  knock  his  head  off.  That  started 
Joan  off  again  ;  she  was  realty  having  a  good  time,  you  see.  But 
she  would  not  consent  to  that  form  of  conversion.  She  said  they 
must  be  voluntary. 

La  Hire  said  that  that  was  all  right  ;  he  wasn't  going  to  kill  the 
voluntary  ones,  but  only  the  others. 

No  matter,  none  of  them   must  be  killed — Joan  couldn't  have  it. 

So  the  soldier  sighed  and  said  he  would  advertise  the  mass,  but 
said  he  doubted  if  there  was  a  man  in  camp  that  was  any  more 
likely  to  go  to  it  than  he  was  himself.  There  was  another  surprise 
for  him,  for  Joan  said  : 

"  But,  dear  man,  you  are  going  !  " 

"  I  ?    Impossible  1     Oh,  this  is  lunacy  !  " 

"  Oh,  no,  it  isn't.     You  are  going  to  the  service — twice  a  day." 

"  Oh,  am  I  dreaming  ?  Am  I  drunk — or  is  my  hearing  playing  me 
false  ?    Why,  I  would  rather  go  to " 

"  Never  mind  where.  In  the  morning  you  are  going  to  begin, 
and  after  that  it  will  come  easy.  Now  don't  look  down-hearted  like 
that.     Soon  you  won't  mind  it." 

La  Hire  tried  to  cheer  up,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  it.  He  sighed 
like  a  zephyr,  and  presently  said  : 

"  Well,  I'll  do  it  for  you  ;  but  before  I  would  do  it  for  another,  I 
swear  I " 

"  But  don't  swear.     Break  it  off." 

"  Break  it  off?  It  is  impossible.  I  beg  you  to — to — why — oh,  my 
general,  it  is  my  native  speech  !  " 

He  begged  so  hard  for  grace  for  his  impediment  that  Joan  left  him 
one  fragment  of  it ;  she  said  he  might  swear  by  his  baton,  the  symbol 
of  his  generalship.  .  .  . 

All  the  three  days  that  we  were  in  Blois,  Joan  worked  earnestly 
and  tirelessly  to  bring  La  Hire  to  God — to  rescue  him  from  the  bond- 
age of  sin — to  breathe  into  his  stormy  heart  the  serenity  and  peace  of 
religion.  She  urged,  she  begged,  she  implored  him  to  pray.  He 
stood  out,  the  three  days  of  our  stay,  begging  almost  piteously  to  be 
let  off — to  be  let  off  from  just  that  one  thing,  that  impossible  thing  ; 
he  would  do  anything  else — anything — command,  and  he  would  obey 
—he  would  go  through  the  fire  for  her,  if  she  said  the  word — but 
spare  him  this,  only  this,  for  he  couldn't  pray,  had  never  prayed,  he 
was  ignorant  of  how  to  frame  a  prayer,  he  had  no  words  to  put  it  in. 

And  yet — can  any  believe  it  ? — she  carried  even  that  point,  she  won 
that  incredible  victory.  She  made  La  Hire  pray.  Yes,  he  stood 
there  before  her,  and  put  up  his  mailed  hands  and  made  a  prayer. 
And  it  was  not  borrowed,  but  was  his  very  own  ;  he  had  none  to  help 
him  frame  it,  he  made  it  out  of  his  own  head,  saying  : 

"  Fair  Sir  God,  I  pray  you  to  do  by  La  Hire  as  he  would  do  by 
you,  if  you  were  La  Hire  and  he  were  God." 

A  fine  passage  is  that  in  which  Joan  rebukes  the  king's 
treacherous  counselors.  She  had  wanted  to  return  to  her 
life  in  Domremy  after  the  coronation  of  the  king  at  Rheims  ; 
but  the  king  sends  her  a  messenger  asking  her  to  retain  com- 
mand and  attend  a  council  of  war.  She  repairs  to  the  ap- 
pointed place,  and  the  following  scene  ensues  : 

She  moved  straight  to  the  council  table,  and  stood.  Her  glance 
swept  from  face  to  face  there,  and  where  it  fell,  these  it  lit  as  with  a 
torch,  those  it  scorched  as  with  a  brand.  She  knew  where  to  strike. 
She  indicated  the  generals  with  a  nod,  and  said  : 

"  My  business  is  not  with  you.  You  have  not  craved  a  council  of 
war."  Then  she  turned  toward  the  king's  privy  council,  and  con- 
tinued :  "  No  ;  it  is  with  you.  A  council  of  war  !  It  is  amazing. 
There  is  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  only  one,  and  lo,  ye  call  a 
council  of  war  !  Councils  of  war  have  no  value  but  to  decide  be- 
tween two  of  several  doubtful  courses.  But  a  council  of  war  when 
there  is  only  one  course  ?  Conceive  of  a  man  in  a  boat  and  his 
family  in  the  water,  and  he  goes  out  among  his  friends  to  ask  what 
he  would  better  do  ?  A  council  of  war,  name  of  God  !  To  deter- 
mine what  ?  " 

She  stopped,  and  turned  till  her  eyes  rested  upon  the  face  of  La 
Tremouille  ;  and  so  she  stood,  silent,  measuring  him,  the  excitement 
in  all  faces  burning  steadily  higher  and  higher,  and  all  pulses  beating 
faster  and  faster  ;  then  she  said,  with  deliberation  : 

"  Every  sane  man — whose  loyalty  to  his  king  is  not  a  show  and  a 
pretense — knows  that  there  is  but  one  rational  thing  before  us— the 
march  upon  Paris  }  " 

Down  came  the  fist  of  La  Hire  with  an  approving  crash  upon  the 
table.  La  Tremouille  turned  white  with  anger,  but  he  pulled  him- 
self firmly  together  and  kept  silent.  .  .  . 

That  pious  fox  the  Chancellor  of  France  took  the  word  now.  He 
washed  his  soft  hands  together,  smiling  persuasively,  and  said  to 
Joan : 

"  Would  it  be  courteous,  your  excellency,  to  move  abruptly  from 
here  without  waiting  for  an  answer  from  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ? 
You  may  not  know  that  we  are  negotiating  with  his  highness,  and 
that  there  is  likely  to  be  a  fortnight's  truce  between  us  ;  and  on  his 
part  a  pledge  to  deliver  Paris  into  our  hands  without  cost  of  a  blow 
or  the  fatigue  of  a  march  thither." 

Joan  turned  to  him  and  said,  gravely  : 

"This  is  not  a  confessional,  my  lord.  You  were  not  obliged  to 
expose  that  shame  here." 

The  chancellor's  face  reddened  and  he  retorted  : 

"  Shame  ?    What  is  there  shameful  about  it  ?" 

Joan  answered  in  level,  passionless  tones  : 

"  One  may  describe  it  without  hunting  far  for  words.  I  knew  of 
this  poor  comedy,  my  lord,  although  it  was  not  intended  that  I  should 
know.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  devisers  of  it  that  they  tried  to  con- 
ceal it — this  comedy  whose  text  and  impulse  was  describable  in  two 
words." 

The  chancellor  spoke  up  with  a  fine  irony  in  his  manner  : 

"  Indeed  !  And  will  your  excellency  be  good  enough  to  utter 
them  ?" 

"  Cowardice  and  treachery  1  " 

The  fists  of  all  the  generals  came  down  this  time,  and  again  the 
king's  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure.  The  chancellor  sprang  to  his  feet 
and  appealed  to  his  majesty  : 

"  Sire,  I  claim  your  protection." 

But  the  king  waved  him  to  his  seat  again,  saying  : 

"  Peace.  She  had  a  right  to  be  consulted  before  that  thing  was 
undertaken,  since  it  concerned  war  as  well  as  politics.  It  is  but  just 
that  she  be  heard  upon  it  now." 

The  chancellor  sat  down  trembling  with  indignation. 

From  this  point  the  book  becomes  less  fiction  than  his- 
tory. Not  that  it  was  not  true  to  the  facts  of  history  be- 
fore ;  but  by  using  the  license  of  fiction,  Joan  was  presented 
as  a  very  sweet  and  maidenly  character.  But  in  the  account 
of  the  trial  the  author's  sympathies  are  too  strong  for  him, 
and,  in  the  fear  that  we  may  not  perceive  the  full  iniquity 
of  Joan's  judges,  he  piles  on  detail  after  detail,  until  the 
narration  becomes  monotonous. 

Published  by  Harper  &:  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
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A    COMPANY    OF    STARS. 

Sheridan's  Comedy,    "The   Rivals,"    with    an   Extraordinary  Cast 

—Joe  Jefferson,  Mrs.  Drew,  Julia  Marlowe,  Nat  Goodwin, 

Crane,  and  Wilson  as  a  Stock  Company. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  performances  ever  given  in 
New  York  took  place  yesterday  afternoon  at  the  American 
Theatre.  The  play  was  Sheridan's  comedy  of  "  The  Rivals," 
and  the  cast  was  made  up  entirely  of  stars.  The  idea  was 
suggested  by  the  cast  given  at  the  Couldock  benefit  about  a 
year  ago,  when  Joseph  Jefferson  played  Bob  Acres  and  Mrs. 
John  Drew  Mrs.  Malaprop.  Such  was  the  interest  excited 
by  this  performance  that  Joseph  Jefferson  devised  the  idea 
of  making  up  a  company  to  play  through  the  dull  summer 
season  for  a  limited  number  of  nights.  Inasmuch  as  most 
of  the  stars  close  their  season  about  this  time  and  do  not 
open  again  until  August,  it  was  feasible  for  Mr.  Jefferson  to 
make  up  this  company.  He  made  a  series  of  dates,  taking 
in  all  of  the  large  cities  and  some  of  the  minor  ones  through, 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  going  as  far  west  as 
Chicago.  The  performance  took  place  in  this  city  yesterday 
afternoon,  and  the  same  evening  it  was  repeated  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  to  a  packed  house.  The  cast 
was  as  follows  : 

Sir  Anthony  Absolute William  H.  Crane 

Captain  Absolute Robert  Taber 

Falkland Joseph  Holland 

Bob  Acres Joseph  Jefferson 

Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger , Nat  C.  Goodwin 

Fag E.  M.  Holland 

David Francis  Wilson 

Mrs.  Malaprop Mrs.  John  Drew 

Lydia  Languish Julia  Marlowe  Taber 

Lucy Fanny  Rice 

The  American  Theatre  was  crowded.  A  building  three 
times  as  large  could  have  been  filled,  even  at  the  enhanced 
prices,  which  were  three  times  the  usual  figure.  The  re- 
ceipts amounted  to  more  than  seven  thousand  dollars.  Of 
course  Joe  Jefferson  and  Mrs.  John  Drew  were  the  favor- 
ites, and  received  more  of  the  applause  and  laughter  than  any 
of  the  others.  William  H.  Crane  came  next,  and  Francis 
Wilson  seemed  to  rank  as  a  favorite  immediately  after 
Crane.  Nat  Goodwin  took  sixth  place.  As  for  the  others, 
their  parts  were  minor  ones,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  would  win  as  much  applause  as  those  I 
have  mentioned.  Of  the  two  tragedians,  Robert  Taber 
and  Julia  Marlowe-Taber,  the  husband  was  much  more 
successful  as  Captain  Absolute  than  his  wife  was  as  Lydia 
Languish.  Mrs.  Marlowe-Taber  has  played  so  long  in 
tragedy  that  she  finds  comedy  unsuited  to  her  style.  Joseph 
Holland  played  Falkland  and  Edmund  H.  Holland  was 
Fag.  Both  parts  are  so  small  that  they  were  really  beneath 
the  capacities  of  these  excellent  actors,  but,  none  the  less,  it 
was  plainly  evident  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  artists. 
Fanny  Rice  had  an  even  smaller  part,  that  of  the  pert  Lucy. 

It  has  often  been  a  remark  of  critics  that  companies 
made  up  entirely  of  star  actors — generally  only  for  a  single 
evening,  as  for  a  benefit — do  not  make  an  harmonious 
ensemble.  Each  of  the  performers  is  habituated  to  "tak- 
ing the  stage."  Even  Francis  Wilson  could  not  prevent 
himself  from  slightly  overacting  in  order  to  attract  to  him- 
self the  attention  which  he  evidently  thought  he  deserved. 
His  rustic  lout  David  was  well  portrayed,  but  his  grotesque 
gestures  and  his  curious  laughter  were  somewhat  too  pro- 
longed ;  in  short,  Wilson  made  the  role  of  David  a  little 
more  prominent  than  the  playwright  intended  it  to  be. 
Crane,  as  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  was  betier  ;  it  is  a  part 
which  is  suited  to  Mr.  Crane's  explosive  style,  and  Sir 
Anthony's  outbursts  of  wrath  and  his  choleric  temperament 
were  admirably  depicted.  Nat  Goodwin  had  much  ado  to 
restrain  from  "mugging"  and  "gagging."  In  fact,  he  did 
"gag"  at  one  time,  but  he  played  the  part  as  carefully  as 
could  be  expected — of  Nat  Goodwin.  Like  Francis  Wilson, 
Fanny  Rice  was  too  extravagant  in  her  playing  of  the 
part  of  Lucy,  and  elaborated  and  expanded  the  small 
business  and  short  lines  intrusted  to  her  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  suited  to  a  minor  part.  The  rhymed  tag  was  spoken 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber,  Mr.  Crane,  Mr.  Goodwin,  Mrs. 
Drew,  and  Mr.  Jefferson. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  notable  gathering  present. 
Mme.  Nordica  was  there,  wearing  the  new  diamond  tiara  re- 
cently presented  to  her  by  her  admirers,  and  in  another  box 
was  Sir  Henry  Irving,  accompanied  by  his  manager,  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker,  and  some  members  of  his  company.  I  state 
with  pain — for  the  benefit  of  my  anglomaniac  readers — that 
Sir  Henry  wore  a  high  silk  hat  and  a  bob-tailed  coat.  But 
genius  is  always  eccentric.  We  should  not  treasure  it  up 
against  him.  Among  the  Californians  present  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  Miss  Rutherford,  and  Richard 
Hotaling.  Mrs.  John  Drew,  Jr.,  accompanied  by  her 
daughter,  witnessed  the  play  in  which  her  husband's  mother 
took  such  a  leading  part.  Mrs.  Reginald  de  Koven,  wife  of 
the  composer,  was  also  in  the  audience,  and  there  was  quite 
a  sprinkling  of  artistic  and  theatrical  people. 

The  company,  as  I  said,  plays  for  a  set  number  of  nights 
through  all  the  large  cities.  They  will  make  barrels  of 
money,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  are  going  to  lose  no  op- 
portunities in  that  line,  as  at  the  opening  performance  there 
were  about  a  dozen  actresses  selling  souvenir  books  contain- 
ing portraits  and  sketches  of  the  members  of  the  famous 
company.  This  souvenir  is  in  the  form  of  a  little  book 
printed  on  very  heavy  white  paper  bound  by  silk  cord.  It 
contains  a  critical  essay  on  the  play  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews,  of  Columbia  College.  The  pictures  of  the 
different  members  of  the  cast  are  elaborate  photogravures, 
and  there  are  also  biographies  of  the  players.  The  manager 
was  asked  if  it  was  true  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  were 
to  go  to  the  Actors'  Fund.  But  he  replied  that  they  were 
giving  the  performances  solely  for  their  own  benefit  and  not 
for  that  of  any  fund. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  this  "all-star  cast" 
will  divide  up  at  the  end  of  their  short  summer  sea-^ 

New  York,  May  8,  1896.  Fi. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Story  by  Miss  Wilkins. 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  found  2  novel  situa'ion  for 
ber  latest  book.  "  Madelon."  A  girl  wildly  ac- 
cusing herself  of  attempted  murder— a  crime  which 
she  has  actually  committed —her  lover  as  strenu- 
ously denying  her  guilt  and  taking  the  crime  upon 
himself,  her  anguish  at  his  peril,  her  futile  efforts 
to  obtain  credence  as  she  stormily  claims  the  deed 
as  ber  own— all  this,  intermingled  with  love  and 
jealousy,  with  schemings  and  denunciations  and 
cross- purposes,  supplies  material  for  scenes  of  high 
tension. 

It  is  a  New  England  story,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
but  it  differs  from  Miss  Wilkins's  usual  methods  in 
the  sparMty  of  New  England  types.  They  are  not 
entirely  tacking,  but  are  there  only  as  suggestions, 
all  the  force  of  the  tale  being  expended  on  some 
two  or  three  characters.  The  two  heroines  are 
placed  in  vivid  contrast.  One  is  01'  the  gentle, 
self-controlled  Puritan  stock  that  we  have  learned  to 
know-.  The  other  is  a  brilliant,  passionate  creat- 
ure, whose  mixed  strain  of  French  and  Indian 
blood  has  given  her  a  fervid  warmth  of  tempera- 
ment. Mary  Wilkins  loves  beauty  in  woman,  and 
loves  to  describe  it  ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
picture  is  the  more  complete,  the  glowing  tints  of 
Madelon,  or  Doro'hy's  delicate  blonde  beauty. 
But  Madelon's  story  is  the  thread  which  is  followed 
throughout,  and  most  dramatically  is  it  told  in  a 
powerful  strain  of  intensity. 

In  construction,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  story- 
is  weak.  The  storm  dwindles  away  instead  of 
breaking,  and  in  the  lull  that  follows,  in  place  of 
witnessing  a  tragedy,  as  we  expected,  we  find  our- 
selves watching  the  moves  of  Miss  Wilkins's  pup- 
pets as  she  meditates  how  best  to  bring  about  a 
happy  ending. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
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The  Puppets  in  Vanity  Fair. 

The  title  of  "  The  Puppet-Booth,"  by  Henry  B. 
Fuller,  is  indicative  of  its  purpose.  In  the  course 
of  twelve  short  plays,  each  complete  in  itself,  the 
author  introduces  most  of  the  puppets  which  are 
found  in  modern  fiction,  and  satirically  puts  them 
through  their  customary  evolutions.  Thus  in  "  The 
Cure  of  Souls,"  the  characters  figure  under  the 
names  of  "  the  Saint."  "  the  Sinner,"  "  the  Woman 
Worldly  Wise,"  "  the  Hermit,*'  and  "  the  Ignora- 
mus," and  the  familiar  drama,  so  popular  at  this 
moment,  of  Innocence  versus  Ignorance  is  played 
out.  Realists  and  romancists  are  flouted  in  turn, 
Grant  Allen's  Hill-top  theories  come  in  for  a  share 
of  satire,  and  in  "  Northern  Lights"  an  eccentric 
Ibsen  drama  takes  the  stage. 

The  work  is  in  altogether  a  new  vein,  and  it  con- 
tains some  clever  and  striking  dialogue.  The 
sketches  can  hardly  be  called  parodies  on  individ- 
ual authors,  since  it  is  rather  certain  schools  of 
literature  which  are  made  the  butt  of  light  raillery. 
In  many  instances,  however,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
Mr.  Fuller  will  have  his  joke  to  himself.  An  occa- 
sional fiDger-post  would  help  the  average  reader  on 
his  way  marvelously,  but  nothing  of  the  sort  is 
vouchsafed.  Some  of  the  hits  are  obvious  enough, 
but  in  many  cases  the  meaning  is  tucked  away  in 
a  very  hard  shell.  Mr.  Fuller  is  evidently  some- 
thing of  a  mystijicateitr. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1,354 

A  Romance  of  Old  Virginia. 

"White  Aprons,"  by  Maud  Wilder  Goodwin,  a 
romance  of  colonial  times  which  wilt  add  to  the 
reputation  of  this  graceful  writer,  deals  with  that 
period  of  civil  war  in  Virginia's  early  history  when 
Nathaniel  Bacon  ranged  himself  against  the  tyran- 
nical Governor  Berkeley  and  fought  for  popular 
rights.  The  "  White  Aprons"  of  the  title  refers 
to  the  famous  incident  which  Bacon's  defenders 
have  found  so  hard  to  justify,  when,  to  ward  off  an 
attack,  be  seized  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his 
foes  to  place  in  front  of  his  breastworks. 

Pretty  Mistress  Penelope  Payne  was  among  the 
captives,  and,  when  she  was  released,  she  left  her 
heart  behind  her  in  the  keeping  of  a  gallant  young 
officer  among  Bacon's  men.  Mrs.  Goodwin's  ex- 
haustive researches  through  old  colonial  records, 
combined  with  the  warm  imaginative  quality  she 
possesses,  give  her  a  peculiarly  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  weaving  of  this  pretty  romance,  and 
the  unforced  quaintness  of  the  style  adds  pict- 
uresqueness  to  the  tale.  In  London,  where  the 
story  travels  when  Penelope  seeks  the  king  in 
quest  of  a  pardon  for  her  lover,  we  meet  a  new 
procession  of  historical  personages,  among  whom 
it  is  pleasant  to  discover  convivial  Samuel  Pepys 
of  diary  fame. 

Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ; 
price,  $1.25. 

—  ♦ 

A  Translation  by  "Gyp." 
Books  by  "Gyp,"  untinged  by  French  wicked- 
ness, are  multiplying.     "  Those  Good  Normans," 
recently  translated  by  Marie  Jussen,  is  in  a  strain 
of  lively  satire,  and  it  hints  occasionally  at  lapses 
on  the  part  of  husbands  and  bachelors,  but  in  the 
main  it  is  altogether  different  from  those  books  by 
the  frisky  Parisian  countess  which  have  established 
-~ .-  reputation  for  diablerie  and  equivoque. 
The  life  of  country  families  in  Normandy  and 


the  efforts  of  some  nou-jeaux  riches  to  enter  society 
among  them  is  the  theme,  and  it  forms  the  vehicle 
for  some  spirited  character  sketches  and  much 
brisk  dialogue.  Every  figure  that  crosses  the 
boards  stands  out  with  clear-cut  distinctness,  and 
not  one  meets  with  gentle  handling.  Mme. 
Dutrac — hard,  pushing,  and  vulgar — is  the  chief 
target  for  aim,  but  her  good-natured,  bourgeois 
husband,  her  two  insufferable  sons,  even  the  mis- 
chievous daughter,  as  well  as  the  neighboring 
gentry,  are  all  delicately  impaled  on  the  point  of 
"  Gyp's"  cynical  pen.  Unrelieved  irony  is,  in 
fact,  the  key-note  of  the  book,  and  the  Norman 
character  is  the  unceasing  point  of  attack.  Though 
the  satire  of  this  will  be  most  warmly  appreciated 
by  Gallic  readers,  the  pungency  of  the  style  and 
skill  in  character  drawing  will  make  the  book  en- 
tertaining to  those  who  are  indifferent  to  its  more 
subtle  phases. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Henry  James  is  writing  a  love-story  for  an  En- 
glish weekly.  It  will  begin  in  July  and  run  for 
thirteen  weeks.  Mr.  James  has  ready  for  the  press 
a  new  volume  of  stories,  to  be  published  under  the 
title  of  "  Embarrassments." 

An  Edinburgh  firm  announces  a  book  with  the 
title,  "  The  Story  of  Sir  Waller  Scott's  First  Love." 

The  "  Poems  by  Caroline  Duer  and  Alice  Duer" 
are  issued  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.  in  an 
artistic  little  icmo  volume. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  all  the 
chief  English  libraries,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a 
very  general  agreement  that  the  best  novels  in  the 
various  departments  of  fiction  are  as  follows  : 

Sensation  novel,  **  The  Woman  in  White  "  ;  historic 
novel,  "  Ivanhoe  ";  dramatic  novel,  "Monte  Cristo"; 
domestic  novel,  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield";  sea  novel, 
"Midshipman  Easy";  novel  of  rural  life,  "Adam 
Bede  "  ;  political  novel,  "  Lothair  "  ;  novel  written  with 
a  purpose,  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " ;  imaginative  novel, 
"  She  "  ;  humorous  novel,  "  Pickwick  "  ;  Irish  novel, 
"Charles  O  "M  alley " ;  Scotch  novel.  "Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian "  ;  Enflish  novel,  "  Vanity  Fair "  ;  American 
novel,  "The  Scarlet  Letter";  the  most  popular  novel  of 
all,  "  Vanity  Fair." 

It  is  said  that  the  queen  has  been  so  pleased  with 
some  of  Alfred  Austin's  courtly  verses  that  she  has 
resolved  to  make  the  new  poet  laureate  a  knight. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  been  obliged  to  sus- 
pend all  work  owing  to  ill-health.  Her  novel, 
"Jerome:  A  Poor  Man,"  serial  publication  of 
which  was  to  have  been  commenced  in  July,  will 
not  appear  before  January,  Three-fourths  of  the 
book  are  written,  but  it  will  now  be  laid  aside  until 
Miss  Wilkins  feels  in  good  working  trim  again. 

The  first  chapters  of  "The  Martian,"  the  new 
novel  by  Mr.  du  Maurier,  will  not  appear  before 
October  next. 

Of  French  journals  the  oldest  is  the  Petites 
AJiches,  now  284  years  old  ;  the  oldest  political 
paper  is  the  Gazette  de  France,  founded  under 
Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  now  267  years  old.  The 
Moniteur  Universel  and  the  Journal  des  Debats  are 
centenarians,  dating  from  1789.  The  Restoration 
has  left  the  Constitutionnel  and  the  Univers  ; 
Louis  Philippe's  reign,  the  Charivari,  Presse,  Siecle, 
and  Patrie  ;  the  Pays  dates  from  the  revolution  of 


1848  ;  the  Figaro,  Monde,  Temps,  France,  Libert/, 
National,  Soir,  Petit  Journal,  OJiciel,  Petite 
Presse,  and  Petit  Moniteur  from  the  Second  Em- 
pire. 

Under  the  title  "The  Quicksands  of  Paciolus." 
an  Eastern  publishing-house  is  about  to  publish  a 
story  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  who  wrote 
"The  Romance  of  Judge  Ketchum "  and  "The 
Model  of  Christian  Gay."  It  is  a  story  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  new  novel,  by  Pauline  King,  has  just  been 
published  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.  It  is  en- 
titled "  Alida  Craig,"  and  it  is  illustrated  by  T.  K. 
Hanna,  Jr. 

Zola's  second  book  of  his  trilogy,  "  Rome,"  will 
be  published  in  a  few  days.  Arthur  Brisbane 
cables  of  it  to  the  Sun  : 

"  That  portion  which  already  has  been  published 
serially  has  been  disappointing,  but  the  latter  portion  of 
the  work  is  sufficiently  Zolaesque  to  suit  his  fondest  ad- 
mirers. The  book  is  like  his  '  Lourdes,'  a  blow  aimed 
at  Roman  Catholicism,  if  not  at  Christianity.  It  con- 
tains a  number  of  closely  written  chapters  on  religion 
and  socialism.  He  sends  his  hero,  a  French  priest,  to 
Rome  to  seek  an  interview  with  the  present  Pontiff. 
Enormous  difficulties  are  thrown  in  his  way.  He  is 
passed  on  from  prelate  to  prelate.  He  finds  the  Vatican  a 
hot-bed  of  intrigue,  jealousy,  and  spite.  He  has  glimpses 
of  the  terrible  greed  for  domination  peculiar  to  church- 
men of  extensive  power,  of  propaganda  of  apparently 
obscure  but  potent  influence,  of  Padre  d'Angelis,  the 
Dominican,  and  of  the  overwhelming  preponderance  of 
Jesuits.  Finally,  his  hero  enters  the  presence  of  the 
Pontiff  at  night,  and  is  astounded  at  what  he  hears  from 
the  lips  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 

" '  Your  book  is  accursed,'  exclaims  the  Pope. 
'  Lourdes  must  not  be  attacked.  The  dogma  must  suf- 
fer no  change,  and  the  works  of  St.  Thomas  give  suffi- 
cient answer  to  science.' 

"This  is  the  gist  of  the  Pontiff's  reasoniog,  and  the 
French  priest  goes  from  the  presence  of  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  outwardly  submissive,  but  a  rebel  at  heart. 
The  abH  then  shakes  the  dust  of  Rome  from  his  shoes 
and  returns  to  Paris,  in  order  to  propagate  ideas  of  which 
we  shall  hear  in  the  next  link  of  the  trilogy." 

A  son  of  Marion  Harland,  Albert  Payson  Ter- 
hune,  has  written  a  book  of  travel,  "  Svria  from 
the  Saddle,"  illustrated  from  original  sketches, 
which  will  soon  be  published. 

"Corleone"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Marion  Craw- 
ford's new  serial.  It  is  a  tale  of  Sicilian  bandits 
and  belongs  to  the  Saracinesca  Series.  Don 
Orsino  plays  the  leading  part.  It  is  announced 
that  the  story  is  full  of  action,  and,  what  is  more, 
that  its  most  improbable  incidents  are  true. 

"  SoDgs  from  the  Greek  "  is  the  title  Jane  Minot 
Sedgwick  has  given  a  volume  of  her  metrical  trans- 
lations which  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.  have 
just  published. 

H.  Phelps  Whitmarsh,  the  author  of  the  clever 
sea-story  in  one  of  the  current  magazines,  entitled 
"The  Mutiny  on  the  Jimmy  Aiken,"  is  a  young 
Boston  man  who  combines  the  wholesale  drug 
business  with  that  of  wielding  the  pen.  He  has  in 
turn  been  a  sailor,  pearl-diver,  electrician,  and 
business  man,  and  was  first  brought  to  public 
notice  by  his  articles  on  the  Australian  pearl  fish- 
eries. He  is  now  engaged  upon  a  book  of  ad- 
venture, which  is  to  be  published  in  Boston  this 
fall. 

An  English  translation  of  "  Mohke's  Letters  to 
His  Wife  "  is  appearing  in  London.  The  German 
text  came  out  two  years  ago,  but  English  readers 
will  be  glad  of  a  version  in  their  tongue. 
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Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OPENS  FOR  INSPECTION 
Saturday,  May  23,  1896. 

Afternoon  2  to  5  o'clock. 
Evening  7:30  to  11  o'clock. 


CONCERTS  ATIEESOOS  AXD  ETEKISG  BY  THE  EMPORIUM  ORCHESTRA. 
DSDEE  THE  DIRECTION  OF  MR.  JOHN  MARQUARDT. 


OPENS   FOR  BUSINESS 

Monday,  May  25,  1896,  8  A.  M. 


Ivory 


Soap 

"A  good  complexion  needs 
no  artificial  toning  or  height- 
ening." Use  a  pure  soap 
like  the  Ivory  and  leave 
nature  to  do  the  rest. 


The  Procter  &  Gamele  Co..  Cinti. 


NEW    BOOKS 

Just  published  by 

George  H.  Richmond  &Co. 

Poems    by    Caroline    Duer 
and  Alice  Duer. 

Printed  on  Dickinson's  hand-made  paper.  i6mo. 
boards,  cloth  back,  $1.25. 

Songs  from  the  Greek. 

Translated  by  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick.  Printed 
on  Dickinson's  hand-made  paper.  i6mo, 
boards,  cloth  back,  $1  25. 

Alida  Craig. 

A  Novel  by  Pauline  King,  with  illustrations  by 
T.  K.  Hanna,  Jr.     161110,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Will   be  sent   to   any  address  post-paid  on   receipt  0/ 
price. 

GEORGE   H.  RICHMOND   I   CO., 

12  E.   15TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


MENWEW'S  Berated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved   by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  ag 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  _  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
theskin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  drugg-ists  or  mailed  for  25  cts .  £[■  ^%  p  ^ 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  1  f%  ^n  EL 
GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


SPRING    GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchant  Tailors, 

622  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


BOOKS 


At  special  prices   at  BEACH'S  Old   Stand,    # 

101  Montgomery  Street. 

All  Latest  Books,  Novels,  and  Periodicals. 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 

Successors  to  DODGE  BROS. 


\ 


May 


1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Lea's  "  History  of  the  Confessional." 

Dr.  Henry  Charles  Lea  has  followed  up  his 
"  History  of  the  Inquisition,"  which  was  so  favor- 
ably received  a  few  years  ago,  with  a  similar  work, 
entitled  "A  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and 
Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church."  The  first  vol- 
ume treats  of  "  Confession  and  Absolution." 

Dr.  Lea's  object  has  been  to  write  a  history,  not 
a  polemical  treatise,  and  to  that  end  he  has  ab- 
stained from  consulting  Protestant  writers  and  con- 
fined himself  exclusively  to  the  original  sources 
and  to  the  Catholic  authorities,  including  popular 
works  of  devotion  as  well  as  the  standard  theo- 
logical treatises.  The  result  is  an  elaborate  expo- 
sition of  the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  "  a 
system  that  has,  in  a  degree  unparalleled  elsewhere, 
subjected  the  intellect  and  conscience  of  successive 
generations  to  the  domination  of  fellow- mortals." 

The  importance  of  the  questions  treated  by  Dr. 
Lea  is.  as  he  points  out,  by  no  means  limited  to  the 
past,  for  in  the  Latin  Church  spiritual  interests  can 
not  be  dissociated  from  temporal.     He  declares  : 

"  The  publicist  must  be  singularly  blind  who  fails  to 
recognize  the  growth  of  influence  that  has  followed  the 
release  of  the  Holy  See  from  the  entanglements  conse- 
quent upon  its  former  position  as  a  petty  Italian  sov- 
ereign, and  the  enormous  opportunities  opened  to  it  by 
the  substitution  of  the  rule  of  the  ballot-box  for  abso- 
lutism. Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  confessional, 
the  sodality,  and  the  indulgence,  its  matchless  organiza- 
tion is  thus  enabled  to  concentrate  in  the  Vatican  a  power 
greater  than  has  ever  before  been  wielded  by  human 
hands." 

Published  by  Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  $3  00. 

Marie  Corelli's  Latest  Book. 

At  her  present  rate  of  production,  Miss  Corelli's 
admirers  will  find  it  hard  to  keep  pace  with  her. 
"  The  Mighty  Atom."  her  latest  book,  is  the  third 
she  has  written  within  a  few  months.  It  is  in  a 
tone  of  belligerency,  the  full  force  of  an  exuberant 
vocabulary  being  directed  against  "  those  self- 
styled  Progressivists,"  as  the  dedication  has  it, 
"  who  by  precept  and  example  assist  the  infamous 
cause  of  education  without  religion,  and  who  .  .  . 
are  guilty  of  a  worse  crime  than  murder." 

Neither  love  nor  mysticism  figures  in  the  tale, 
and  Miss  Corelli  keeps  her  mission  always  sternly 
in  mind,  pausing  only  to  administer  a  rap  or  two  at 
Frederic  Harrison,  Ibsen,  and  Grant  Allen.  As 
a  text  she  takes  the  sufferings  of  an  eleven-year- 
old  boy  who  has  been  brought  up  without  religious 
training,  but  who  nevertheless  gropes  for  some 
other  creed  beyond  that  of  "  scientific  positivism," 
and  who  finally  takes  his  own  life  when  his  little 
playmate  dies.  Child-suicide  is  a  singularly  re- 
pulsive motif  which  is  beginning  to  be  overworked. 
It  appears  here  for  the  third  time  in  recent  fiction. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A  Pair  of  Rogues. 

"  A  Gentleman's  Gentleman,"  by  Max  Pember- 
ton,  consists  of  the  adventures  of  a  rascally  Irish 
baronet  of  the  Barry  Lyndon  type,  as  related  by 
his  equally  rascally  valet.  The  two  are  more  like 
cronies  than  master  and  man,  and  they  live  by 
their  wits,  leaving  no  species  of  sharp  practice  un- 
tried. Each  chapter  is  devoted  to  some  new  piece 
of  roguery  as  they  travel  from  capital  to  capital, 
the  servant  abetting  and  even  distancing  his  master, 
until  in  the  end  the  latter  marries  and  settles  down, 
and  the  two  conclude  that  they  are  better  apart. 
No  lack  of  variety  is  to  be  found  in  these  chronicles 
of  cheating,  gambling,  stealing,  dueling,  and  love- 
making,  and  the  questionable  exploits  of  the  pair 
are  told  with  a  spirit  and  dash  which  keep  up  the 
interest  to  the  end. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

New  Publications. 

"  The  White  Virgin,"  by  George  Manville  Fenn, 

has  been  issued  in  the   Globe  Library  published 

by    Rand,    McNally    &    Co.,   Chicago  ;    price,  25 

cents. 

"  Mr.  Wayt's  Wife's  Sister,"  by  Marion  Harland 
(Mary  Virginia  Terhune)  ;  and  "  Broken  Links," 
a  love-story,  by  Mrs.  Alexander,  have  been  issued 
in  the  Union  Square  Library  published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  each. 

"  By  Oak  and  Thorn"  is  the  title  of  a  series  of 
papers  by  Alice  Brown,  recording  her  experiences 
and  impressions  in  England.  An  idea  of  the 
scope  and  character  of  the  papers  may  be  obtained 
from  the  list  of  chapter-headings,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "In  Praise  of  Gypsying,"  "The  Food  of 
Fancy,"  "A  Still  Hunt,"  "  The  Pilgrim  in  Devon," 
"The  Haunt  of  the  Doones,"  "The  Land  of 
Arthur,"  "The  Bronte  Country,"  "The  Quest  of 
a  Cup,"  "An  Unresisted  Temptation,"  "Latter- 
Day  Cran ford,"  and  "  Under  the  Great  Blue  Tent." 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  plot  of  "  A  Fight  with  Fate  "  is  that  good 
old  one  to  which  Mrs.  Alexander  and  her  readers 
grow  only  more  attached  with  time — a  poor  but 
pretty  dependent  acting  as  companion  to  a  rich, 
vulgar  widow,  suffering  from  her  caprices  and  also 
winning  away   her  admirers.      In    this    case    the 


chief  admirer  is  a  masterful  nobleman,  with  a 
long  pedigree  and  a  short  purse,  who  could  have 
the  widow  and  her  rupees  for  the  asking,  but  sur- 
renders instead  to  the  piquant  charms  of  the  pen- 
niless dependent.  An  Australian  millionaire,  who 
turns  up  opportunely  to  gild  their  fortunes,  proves 
to  be  the  uncle  of  the  pretty  girl  and  a  distant  con- 
nection of  the  noble  lord.  It  will  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  fate  is  very  complaisant  in  its  dealings, 
after  a  fight  which  is  neither  long  nor  bitter.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Courtship  of  Morrice  Buckler,"  by  A.  E. 
W.  Mason,  is  another  of  those  romantic  swash- 
buckling tales  which  are  turned  off  in  such  num- 
bers in  these  days.  A  student  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  lured  away  from  his  books,  becomes  an 
ardent  lover  and  a  valiant  fighter,  and  his  advent- 
ures are  told  with  a  fine  swing  which  might  give 
the  author  a  high  place  if  it  did  not  smack  so 
loudly  of  Stevenson,  Conan  Doyle,  and  other  mas- 
ters of  the  school  of  romantic  fiction.  As  it  is,  the 
story  is  spirited  and  stirring,  and,  if  not  original, 
is  so  well  patterned  after  some  excellent  models 
that  \t  pleases  more  than  a  poor  story  evolved  en- 
tirely from  the  writer's  inner  consciousness.  Pub- 
lished by  MacmiLUn  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  A  House  of  Cards,"  by  Alice  S.  Wolf,  is  a  San 
Francisco  story  embellished  with  a  good  deal  of 
local  color  of  a  certain  sort.  A  San  Francisco 
school-teacher  and  a  San  Francisco  heiress  are 
the  heroines,  all  the  men  are  members  of  the 
Bohemian  Club,  and  local  touches,  consisting  of 
allusions  to  shopping  tours  through  Chinatown, 
rides  on  the  dummies  of  cable  cars,  and  trips  to 
Del  Monte  and  Coronado,  are  frequent.  The  half- 
dozen  young  people  who  make  up  the  list  of  char- 
acters are  all  more  or  less  in  love,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  story  is  entirely  of  a  sentimental  nature. 
Novel-readers,  therefore,  who  like  a  love-story  of 
rather  a  dolorous  tendency  will  be  attracted  by  the 
fervor  and  fluency  with  which  this  one  is  written. 
Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;   price, 

$1.25. 

"The  Statesman's  Year  -  Book  for  1896"  has 
been  issued,  bringing  up  to  date  this  invaluable 
book  of  reference.  It  is  an  English  work,  com- 
piled by  J.  Scott  Keltie,  assistant  secretary  to  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  and  it  is  prepared 
with  an  eye  to  English  needs  ;  but  no  .other  publi- 
cation covers  the  same  ground.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts — "The  British  Empire"  and  "Foreign 
Countries  " — describing  the  various  political  divi- 
sions of  the  world  at  the  present  time,  in  point  of 
government,  area,  population,  finance,  commerce, 
fighting  power,  etc.,  with  lists  of  books  of  refer- 
ence appended  to  each  article.  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  new  edition — the  thirty-third — is  the 
insertion  of  four  maps,  illustrating  the  Anglo- 
Russian  delimitation  of  the  Pamirs,  the  Anglo- 
French  arrangement  in  Siam,  the  Venezuelan 
boundary,  and  recent  arrangements  in  Bechuana- 
land.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3  00. 

In  "  Out  of  Town,"  suburban  life  is  written  up 
in  a  series  of  exceedingly  bright  sketches.  The 
household  to  which  we  are  introduced  consists  of  a 
life-like  group  of  people  into  whose  controversies 
and  discussions,  amusements  and  daily  doings,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  enter  with  genuine  interest. 
Village  theatricals,  amateur  photography,  and  house 
improvements  are  among  the  occupations  to  which 
they  give  themselves  up,  and  piquancy  is  lent  to  all 
this  by  the  budding  and  blooming  of  a  love-affair 
between  two  nice  young  people  in  their  midst. 
This  little  romance  is  enjoyable  in  all  its  stages, 
from  the  early  difficulties  the  young  man  meets 
with  in  securing  tete-a-tetes,  through  the  engage- 
ment, the  wedding,  and  the  settling  down  of  the 
young  couple  in  a  suburban  home  of  their  own. 
The  author — whose  name  is  withheld — is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  excellence  of  the  illustrations  by 
Rosina  E.  Sherwood  which  accompany  the  text. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  51.25. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents  and  Other  Tales,"  Edith  Wingate  Rindar 
has  gathered  together  a  dozen  of  stories  which  are, 
"in  their  marked  diversity  of  style  and  character, 
adequately  representative  of  the  important  literary 
movement  known  as  the  Belgian  Renascence." 
Some  nine  writers  make  up  the  list  of  contributors, 
the  place  of  honor  being  given  to  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck, the  only  one  whose  name  is  of  wide  celebrity. 
His  "  Massacre  of  the  Innocents"  is  a  peculiarly 
harrowing  tale  of  bloodshed,  and  the  three  power- 
fully written  stories  which  represent  the  work  of 
M.  George  Ekhond,  who  comes  next  in  reputation, 
offer  little  pleasure  to  the  reader.  Realism  is  the 
dominant  note  struck  throughout.  Though  the 
romantic  and  fantastic  have  some  place  in  the  vol- 
ume, the  atmosphere  is  in  most  cases  intensely  local, 
the  limited  lives  of  the  peasantry  being  constantly 
the  theme.  Such  writers  as  Balzac,  Flaubert,  and 
De  Maupassant  are  manifestly  the  strongest  in- 
spiration of  the  movement,  and  their  influence  is 
discernible  in  manner  of  thought  as  well  as  ex- 
pression. Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Morn's  Morn. 
'  In  the  morn's  morn."  she  cried. 

Smiling  amid  her  pain — 
1  In  the  morn's  morn,  dear  love, 
All  will  be  well  again. 
Little  head  on  my  breast. 

You  sitting  close  beside, 
Each  of  us  hushed  to  rest, 

Satisfied. 
Ah  !  the  morn's  mom  \  "  she  cried. 

It  was  in  the  morn's  morn 
That  her  words  came  true : 

Little  head  on  her  breast. 
Little  heart,  too. 

Tis  the  morn's  night.     They  lie, 
Mother  and  child  together, 

Each  of  them  hushed  to  rest- 
Escaped  from  the  world's  wintry  weather 

To  the  morn's  mom  of  the  sky. 

—Harritt  Boycr  in  May  Century. 


A  Plover  on  Guard. 
O.  little  plover  still  circling  over 

Your  nest  in  clover,  your  house  of  love, 
Sure  none  dare  harm  it  and  none  alarm  it 

While  you  are  keeping  your  watch  above. 

Tis  she  doth  love  you  and  well  approve  you. 
Your  little  love-bird  so  gray  and  sweet ; 

If  hawk  and  falcon  swept  down  above  you, 
'Tis  she  would  trust  you  the  twain  to  meet. 

Now  let  me  pass,  sir.  a  harmless  lass,  sir, 
With  no  designs  on  your  eggs  of  blue. 

I  wish  your  family  both  health  and  wealth,  sir, 
And  to  be  as  faithful  and  kind  as  you. 

But  not  a  shadow  steals  o'er  the  meadow 
That  he  will  swoop  not  to  drive  away  ; 

The  bee  in  clover  and  Wind  the  rover 
He  fears  mean  ill  to  his  love  in  gray. 

The  showers  so  sunny  and  sweet  as  honey 
Have  power  to  trouble  his  anxious  breast. 

Now  might  one  purchase  for  love  or  money 
That  watchful  heart  and  that  pleasant  nest ! 
— Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson. 


Man  to  Woman. 
Thou  art  not  mine  nor  shalt  be  I    This  I  know. 
While  the  prize  glimmers  in  my  happy  hold  ; 
For  though  Love  live  till  Memory  hath  grown  old, 
And  lift  his  torch  to  light  the  way  we  go — 
Though,  equal-spanned,  our  thoughts  together  flow 
Like  wedded  rivers  winding,  fold  on  fold, 
Undried  in  sun  nor  stayed  by  winter  cold, 
Thou  art  not  mine,  howe'er  we  vow  it  so. 
Thy  sonl  is  but  the  glass  wherein  I  see, 
With  blinded  flash  of  rapt  intelligence, 
Riven  ideals  in  new-bom  beauty  laid 
On  the  bright  bosom  of  eternity ; 
And  learn,  with  prescience  far  outstripping  sense, 
The  image  mine,  the  mirror  His  Who  made. 

— A  lice  Brown . 


Doubt. 
Sometimes,  my  darling,  I  have  suffered  doubt ; 
Sometimes,  when  what  you  said  or  did  seemed  cold, 
A  hand  more  chill  than  Death's  took  sudden  hold 
Upon  my  heart,  and  all  the  sunny  view 
Grew  dark,  my  darling,  when  I  doubted  yon  ; 

That  was  a  longer  night  than  ever  drew 

Its  sable  curtain  o'er  the  Western  red  ; 

I  lived,  and  yet  I  felt  that  I  was  dead. 

I  prayed  that  I  might  hate  you,  but  in  vain  ; 

The  prayer  reproached  me  with  a  deeper  pain. 

Then  I  recalled  your  tenderness  to  me, 
And  vowed  I  still  would  cherish  sweet  belief ; 
Cast  off  the  shadow  of  my  doubt  and  grief, 
Forget  what  eyes  had  seen  or  ears  had  heard, 
And  deem  the  motive  kinder  than  the  word. 

'Twas  well,  for  time's  ordeal  proved  your  love ; 

Beyond  your  weary  words  I  learned  to  see 

The  dally  effort  bravely  made  for  me  ; 

My  heart  was  blind,  dear  love,  when  doubting  you, 

For,  oh,  you  loved  me  belter  than  I  knew  ! 

Alas  !  could  we  but  see  with  clearer  eyes, 
Alas  !  could  we  but  hear  with  keener  ears. 
We  should  have  truer  hearts,  live  better  years, 
And  not  regret  too  late  the  brave  and  true, 
The  hearts  that  loved  us  better  than  we  knew. 

— Mary  Berri  Chapman. 


In  Absence. 
When  do  I  want  you  most? 
Why,  dear,  at  morn : 

When  first  I  wake  and  realize  another  day  is  born  ! 
When   the   first  sunbeams   on   the   sill  shake    out  their 

golden  fringe, 
And   all  the  sky  is   tender   yet,   with   dawn's  dull  rose 

a-tioge ; 
When  every  fluted  blade  and  leaf  with  fairy  gems  is 

strung — 
Then  is  the  time  I  want  you  most,  because  the  day  is 

young  ! 

When  do  I  want  you  mostt 
Why,  dear,  at  noon : 
For  these  enchanted  meadows  smile  as  if  it  still  were 

June, 
A  hundred  fields  of  blossoming  flax  are  blue  as  when  I 

came, 
The  oriole  flashes  up  the  sky  in  narrow  lines  of  flame  ; 
When  the  white  roads  are  drenched  with  sun,  and  pine 

woods  sweet  the  air — 
Then  is  the  time  I  want  you  most,  because  the  day  is 

fair! 

When  do  I  want  you  mostt 

Why,  dear,  at  night : 

When,  in  the  stars  that  rise  for  both,  I  read  your  love  in 
light; 

When  memory  tells  its  rosary,  and  days  you  did  not 
share 

Slip  silent  on  the  silken  string,  like  beads  without  a 
prayer  I 

When  fire-flics  swing  their  elfin  lamps  to  lead  my  long- 
ings on — 

Then  is  the  time  I  want  you  most,  because  the  day  is 
gone  ! — Florence  May  Alt  in  Codey's. 


BOOKS 

SUMMER  READING 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLTTE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAXIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  roth  to  August  4,  1896. 

FIrgt— For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second— For  the  Instruction  of  those  -who 
■wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examination*. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hoar. 

ARTHT7K  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE. 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1895. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M..  Principal. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

PupQ  of  Wm.   Shakespeare,   London    and    Leipsic 
Cons  erv  atory . 

TEACHER    OF    SINCINC 

And  the  Theory  of  Music.  During  Jane  and  July  will 
teach  at  Stanford  Summer  School,  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  at  residence,  1424  Washington  Street. 
S.  F.  Fall  term  Conservatory  Classes  begins  Aug.  4th. 
For  particulars,  address  1424  Washington  Street  or 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 


Les  Maitres  <U  I'AJftcfu,  the  new  poster  monthly 
published  in  Paris,  has  made  arrangements  to  in- 
clude hereafter  the  work  of  English  and  American 
artists. 


^  Grand  National  Prize  of 

?  1 6,600  francs  at  Paris 
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Quina 
faroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases  - 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the  (/ 
Nerves  and   builds   up  the  entire    ? 

9 


system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York: 
E.  FOUGER  A  &CO. ,  26-30  N.  William  St. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


J.  S.  DODGE,  founder  of 

DODGE  BROS. 

DID  NOT  SELL    HIS    GOOD  WILL  WHEN 
HE    KETIKED    THREE    YE-VES     AGO. 

His  only  store  is 
next  the  White 
House,  112  Post  St. 

Reputation— the  great  thing 
in  business— is  not  gained 
in  a.  day.  You  want  the 
finest  rngraving,  of  course. 


TH  E        ARGON  A  U  T. 


May  25,  1896. 


Il  is  four  years  since  the  P.ily  Company  h»s  been 
here— four  ye.irs  since  the  home-keeping  Cftlifar- 
nun  has  listened  enchanted  to  Ada  Rohan's  Liquid 
tones,  and  matched  the  fascinating  play  of  expres- 
sion  tti.il  makes  her  face  more  charming  than  the 
prettiest  (ace  on  the  Stage  ;  four  year.-  since  James 
lUgta  by  the  mere  droll  twinkle 
of  his  eye.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert  won  their  hearts  with 
her  bnad  and  gttntiQ  humor. 

To  this  delightful  trio  the  four  years  have  been 
as   kindly   aa  Time  is  10  those   to   whom   the.  gods 

tuvraglvan  a  talenl  that  uplifts  and  encourages,  a 

nature  which  finds  life  an  agreeable  and  cheery 
experience.  An  absorbing  work,  an  even  tempera- 
ment.  a  tolerant  humanity,  are  three  great  attri- 
butes that  keep  the  wheels  going  round.  The  two 
elders  have  grown  no  older.  They  are  as  full  of 
,  the  humor  of  their  style  is  as  humane 
■nd  as  unctuous  as  it  could  have  been  twentv  years 
ago.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  that  their  youth 
of  heart  is  passing,  or  that  the  dullness  of  the 
years  is  settling  upon  their  spirits.  They  have 
still  the  gavety  of  "the  brave  days  when  they 
were  twenty-one."  with  the  ease,  and  polish,  and 
poise  that  only  a  life  upon  the  stage  can  impart. 

And  as  to  Ada  Rehan  !  The  four  years  have 
carried  her  into  the  full  splendor  of  matured  talent 
and  physique.  She  has  come  to  that  apex  of  life 
when  the  incapacities  and  inexperiences  of  youth 
are  left  behind  and  the  dulling  placidity  of  middle 
age  has  not  yet  begun.  Existence  for  her  now  pauses 
for  a  space  at  one  of  its  greatest  stages.  She  has 
lost  her  girhshness  and  gained  a  majesty  that  is 
felt  even  in  a  part  so  full  of  a  gay  frivolity  as  the 
Countess  Gucki.  She  is  deepened  and  enriched. 
not  less  delicately  charming  than  she  was  in  the 
days  of  her  freakish  youthfulness.  but  with  a  fuller 
sympathy,  a  wider  comprehension,  a  humor  that 
has  in  it  the  note  of  tenderness  and  feeling.  Her 
art  has  not  developed  alone  ;  the  nature  beneath  it 
has  grown — warmed,  expanded,  blossomed  into 
splendid  maturity. 

The  radiance  of  her  personality  is  as  brilliant  as 
ever.  Countess  Gucki  is  as  sunny  as  anything  she 
has  ever  played.  It  is  as  full  of  charm,  of  grace, 
of  distracting  impulsiveness  and  sudden  capricious 
changes  of  mood,  as  only  a  real  feminine  character 
played  by  a  real  actress  could  be.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  of  Ada  Rehan  s  lighter  persona- 
tions. AM  the  delicious  humor,  the  whimsical  de- 
niureness.  the  sudden  dashes  of  tremulous  tender- 
ness, the  revealing  touches  of  feeling  veiled  in  an 
instant  by  relapses  into  entrancing  folly — combine 
to  the  making  of  one  of  the  most  captivating  femi- 
nine figures  of  the  stage.  Countess  Gucki  is  not  a 
young  girl.  She  is  a  woman  of  twenty-six.  who 
bad  her  first  love-affair  at  sixteen.  Miss  Rehan 
dowers  the  part  with  all  the  full,  imperial  generosity 
of  a  rich  nature,  ardent,  brave,  splendid,  one  of 
the  deep-souled,  human  sort  of  women  who  can 
laugh  as  well  as  they  can  love. 

Though  she  has  grown  stouter,  she  is  still  suffi- 
ciently slender  to  be  able  to  wear  the  Empire  cos- 
tume in  all  its  revealing  slcimpiness.  The  Countess 
Gucki  is  the  most  picturesque  creature  we  have 
seen  here  since  Ellen  Terry's  Portia.  She  is  a 
picture  come  to  life  from  the  days  of  the  century's 
dawn.  With  true  artistic  feeling,  she  remorse- 
lessly dons  the  extravagant  hats  that  ladies  wore 
when  Waterloo  was  still  talked  of  and  the  Corsican 
upstart  was  eating  his  heart  out  on  his  lonely 
island.  With  her  first  entrance  she  brings  in  mem- 
ories of  pictures  of  dead  Bonaparte  women  and 
the  gorgeous  wives  of  the  marshals  of  the  Empire. 
In  her  narrow  black  velvet  gown,  quaintly  em- 
broidered, banded  with  fur,  a  towering  hat  decked 
with  three  straight  plumes  and  one  nodding  rose 
crowning  her  yellow  hair,  she  recalls  to  mind  odd 
old  paintings  of  ladies  who  were  belles  at  the 
Duchess  of  Richmond's  ball  and  saw  the  troops  go 
clattering  out  of  Brussels  in  the  gTay  dawn  of  that 
most  eventful  morning  in  the  world's  history. 

The  whole  play  is  impregnated  with  this  Old- 
World  flavor.  It  is  the  most  completely  and 
delicately  picturesque  little  drama.  The  scene 
never  changes,  and  one  has  no  desire  to  have  it 
changed,  it  is  so  demurely  prim,  so  perfectly  ap- 
pointed. Against  its  background  of  a  queerly 
figured  wall-paper,  with  touches  of  dull  green  in 
occasional  hangings,  and  slender-legged  pieces  of 

furniture  inlaid  in  white  woods  and  pale  metals 

pictures  form  that  seem  to  have  been  executed  by 
some  German  artist  with  a  taste  for  domestic 
scenes.  The  Countess  Gucki,  in  her  high-waisted, 
gleaming  dress,  a  white  band  caught  by  a  bunch  of 
•  binding  her  honey-colored  hair,  sits 
d  d  strums  out  a  gay  air.     The  light 


from  a  three- branched  candelabrum  touches  the 
smooth  expanse  of  lu-r  Deck,  and  her  black 
Feathers  bob  as  she  moves  her  head.  The  little 
.servant  maid,  in  her  sober  browns  and  her  modest 
cap.  with  a  flapping  trill  that  can  not  hide  the 
light  m  her  ryes,  comes  in  with  her  neatly  arranged 
tray,  Whereon  thick  blue  and  white  cups  and  dull 
old  silver  tea  things  shine  beneath  the  rays  of  a 
single  candle  in  a  tall,  silver  candlestick.  There 
are  pictures  where  the  handsome  ottieer  and  the 
yellort  haired  countess  chat  together  across  the 
great  silver  punch-bowl;  and  pictures  where  the 
other  pair  of  lovers— the  little,  slim  girl  and  the 
long,  slim  young  man,  with  a  face,  that  Ouik- 
sliank  would  have  liked  to  draw— have  their  quar- 
rels and  (heir  peace-makings.  The  whole  play  is  a 
series  of  pictures  that  seem  to  have  belonged  to 
the  album  of  some  German gmn  painter. 

Ap.irt  from  this  scenic  aspect,  the  piece  is  really 
beneath  the  abilities  of  the  company.  The  dia- 
logue being  brisk,  the  love-making  extremely  deli- 
cate and  pretty,  and  the  comedy  generally  excellent 
.imi  always  refined,  the  play  interests  one  as  cleverly 

constructed  and  weUVwriUen  sketches  interest  by 
]  the  excellence  of  the  author's  craftsmanship.  Such 
[  a  company  as  Daly's  can  make  a  play  charming 
that,  acted  by  mediocre  people,  would  empty  the 
theatre  at  the  second  act.  "  The  Countess  Gucki  " 
is  played,  set.  and  costumed  as  well  as  it  is  possible 
to  do  those  things.  It  is  as  highly  finished  a  per- 
formance as  one  could  see  anywhere.  Not  a  detail 
has  been  neglected,  not  a  part  has  been  carelessly 
portrayed,  not  an  actor  unsuitably  cast. 

Thus  perfectly  given,  the  play  holds  one's  atten- 
tion, not  by  the  interest  of  the  piece  enacted,  but 
by  the  perfection  of  the  art  displayed.  It  is  really 
more  a  series  of  consecutive  episodes  than  a 
comedy.  Charming  scenes  take  place,  full  of 
spirit,  and  wit,  and  life-like  humor.  Certain  fig- 
ures show  the  elaboration  of  execution,  the  careful 
portrayal  of  temperamental  oddities  of  types  in  a 
series  of  character  studies.  The  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Lewis  is  a  detached  delineation  of  a  peculiar 
style  of  individual,  so  exquisitely  humorous  in  its 
development  that  it  might  stand  by  itself.  The 
two  young  lovers  are  like  a  little  separate,  idyllic 
novel  running  through  the  loosely  knit  texture  of 
the  larger  whole.  None  of  these  people  are  neces- 
sary to  the  unfolding  of  the  plot.  And  this  for  a 
very  good  reason — there  is  no  plot  to  unfold. 

This  is  the  defect  of  what  otherwise  would  be  a 
most  brilliant  comedy.  There  is  literally  no  story 
in  "The  Countess  Gucki."  There  is  no  waiting  for 
a  denouement,  no  mystery  to  be  unraveled,  no 
villainy  awaiting  punishment.  The  development 
of  the  love  interest  between  the  countess  and  the 
dashing  young  army  officer  is  the  only  approach  to 
an  embroglio  that  the  piece  boasts.  And  the 
second  act  is  not  well  under  way  before  one  sees 
exactly  how  this  will  work  out.  With  the  appear- 
ance of  the  rheumatic  general,  who  looked  like  the 
portraits  of  Marshal  Soult.  there  is  some  promise 
of  a  complication  in  the  story  and  the  late  develop- 
ment of  a  distinct  plot.  But  the  general  turned 
out  to  be  only  another  of  those  beautifully  finished 
and  semi-detached  figures  which  pass  through  the 
comedy  without  having  any  particular  place  there 
except  as  characters  peculiar  to  the  country  and 
the  epoch. 

The  company  boasts  so  many  new  members,  that 
at  limes  it  was  only  by  the  finish  of  their  acting  and 
dressing  one  realized  it  was  the  old  familiar  Daly 
Company  of  one's  experience.  John  Drew  and 
Isabel  Irving  were  two  of  its  shining  lights  when  it 
was  here  last.  Both  of  these  are  now  stars  on  their 
own  account,  and  malting  such  a  brave  showing  that 
they  prove  beyond  a  doubt  Mr.  Daly's  capacity  as 
a  stage-director  and  manager.  Certainly  his  the- 
atre has  given  more  successful  artists  to  the  Ameri- 
can stage  than  any  other  organization  in  the  coun- 
try. As  a  stage- manager,  he  is  the  rival  of  Sir 
Henry  Irving  ;  as  a  trainer  for  the  drama,  he  has 
no  rival. 

His  new  leading  man  is  a  handsome  creature 
called  Charles  Richman,  who  already  profits  by  the 
Daly  direction  ;  for,  when  we  saw  him  last  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  and  compare  him  to  what  he  is 
to-day.  he  was  as  a  humble  grub  to  a  triumphant 
butterfly.  Whether  he  really  is  superlatively  good- 
looking,  or  whether  bis  costume  is  calculated  to 
make  any  man  short  of  a  Caliban  look  handsome, 
is  not  a  question  to  be  treated  lightly.  That  be  is 
the  ideal  of  a  dashing,  beautiful,  dare-devil  soldier- 
boy  affords  sufficient  satisfaction  to  the  appre- 
ciative spectator.  He  is  certainly  the  embodiment 
of  youthful  exuberance.  joie  de  vivre,  and  splendid 
high  spirits.  His  continual  bursts  of  irrepressible 
laughter,  to  the  accompaniment  of  mirthful  gleams 
of  the  eyes  and  dazzling  glimpses  of  white,  even 
teeth,  are  the  most  contagious  stage  laughs  we 
have  heard  for  many  moons. 


Rose  Coghlan,  who  will  begin  her  next  starring 
season  in  this  city  in  August,  has  bought  the 
American  rights  for  the  first  play  written  by  "  Max 
ORell"  (Paul  Blouet).  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  is 
to  produce  it  in  England.  It  is  called  "Hearts 
Ease,"  and  its  heroine  is  a  poor  but  happy  woman 
who  is  suddenly  transported  to  wealth  and  misery 
in  the  upper  Bohemia  of  Paris.  The  comedy  ele- 
ment is  afforded  by  two  Americans  who  are  in 
Paris  on  a  pic;  are-buying  expedition. 


Miss  Rehan  as  Prince  Hal. 

William  Archer,  the  London  critic,  hails  with 
delight  Beerbohm  Tree's  announcement  that  he  is 
going  to  produce  "  Henry  IV."  in  opposition  to 
Augustin  Daly's  production.  Mr.  Archer  thinks  Mr. 
Daly's  nimble  scissors  may  carve  an  amusing  en- 
tertainment  out  of  the  two  parts  of  Shakespeare's 
"  Henry  IV.,"  and  Mr.  Archer  is  equally  sure  that 
Mr.  Daly  could  make  a  striking  patch-work  quilt 
out  of  two  rare  pieces  of  Gobelin  tapestry. 

But  the  head  and  front  of  Mr.  Daly's  offending 
is  that  he  intends  to  have  Miss  Rehan  play  Prince 
Hal.  Prince  Hal  plays  Achilles  to  Hotspur's 
Hector,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Archer,  he  embodies 
lor  all  time  Shakespeare's  idea  of  masculine  virility. 
The  thought  of  Prince  Hal  being  interpreted  by  an 
actress  whose  chief  attraction  is  her  wealth  of 
womanhood,  is  enough,  Mr.  Archer  says,  to  make 
the  Shakespeare  statue  in  Leicester  Square  melt 
and  flow  into  the  Thames.  We  might  have  put 
up  with  Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  early  years  occasion- 
ally as  Hamlet,  for  Hamlet  is  a  character  with 
effeminate  qualities  ;  but  a  woman  as  Prince  Hal— 
never  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Archer  suggests  that,  while  he  is 
about  it,  Mr.  Daly  may  as  well  let  Miss  Rehsfh  play 
FalstarT. 


Irving  Institute. 


The  commencement  exercises  of  Irving  Institute 
were  held  last  Thursday  evening  at  Trinity  Pres- 
byterian Church.  There  was  a  large  attendance. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Organ  prelude,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart ;  prayer.  Rev.  J,  C. 
Smith;  piano  solo,  waltz  in  D  Hat,  F.  Thorns,  Miss  Addie 
Everts  Stewart  ;  essay,  "  Some  Paraphrases  and  a  Cali- 
fornia Reality,"  Miss  Agnes  Crossbie  Marshall;  piano 
solo.  Air  de  Ballet,  C.  Chaminade,  Miss  Lena  Pearl 
Atkins ;  essay,  "  Balaustion.  the  Rhodian  Maiden," 
Miss  Marie  Isabelle  Taylor  ;  essay,  "  Two  Good  Books." 
Miss  Addie  Everts  Stewart  ;  piano  solo.  Valse  Brillante, 
A  flat  major,  Chopin,  Miss  Helen  Ruthrauff.  '95  I  essay, 
"Sir  Roger  at  Belvedere,"  Miss  Elmira  Clementina 
Panno  ;  essay,  "  The  Cousins."  Miss  Lena  Pearl  Atkins ; 
piano  solo,  ballad  in  A  flat,  op.  47,  Chopin,  Miss  Florence 
Adele  Smart.  '94  ;  essay,  "  Yet  Am  I  Learning,"  Miss 
Emma  Shepherd  Agar  ;  violin  solo,  selection  from  "Car- 
men." Bizet.  Mr.  Bernard  Mollenhauer ;  address,  Rev. 
George  Edward  Walk ;  presentation  of  diplomas  by 
Right  Rev.  W.  F.  Nichols,  D.  D..  Bishop  of  California ; 
class  song,  "  Yet  Am  I  Learning,"  words  by  Miss  Panno, 
music  by  Professor  Stewart ;  benediction. 


The  "Baboo"  of  England's  Indian  Empire  is 
the  most  impressive  handler  of  the  language  since 
the  days  of  the  famous  Portuguese  grammar.  A 
London  journal  has  been  printing  some  Baboo 
gems.  For  example  :  "  Major-domo,  The  chiel 
woman  in  a  family."  "  Sea-room,  Space  likely 
to  be  wasted."  Some  of  the  most  admirable 
exploits  of  the  Baboo  belong  to  his  examina- 
tion on  the  three  following  questions  :  "  Who 
was  Cardinal  Wolsey  ?  "  "  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  'Ich  Dien'?"  "What  was  the  Ha- 
beas Corpus  act  ? "  To  the  first  question  one 
Baboo  replied:  "As  Bishop  of  Yourk,  but  died 
in  disentry  in  a  Church  on  his  way  to  be  block- 
headed."  Another  pupil  asserted  of  the  cardinal 
that  he  "  was  said  to  be  the  spiritual  guide  of  the 
Methodists."  In  regard  to  "  Ich  Dien,"  one  Baboo 
wrote  :  "  An  honor  conferred  on  the  fi'st  or  eldest 
sons  of  English  sovereigns.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  some  feathers."  Another  observed  that  "  the 
French  called  the  battle  of  Waterloo  '  Ich  Dien."  " 
The  fine  flower  of  the  Baboo  efforts  to  define 
habeas  corpus  is  presented  in  this  wondrous  line: 
"  Habeas  means  heavy,  corpus,  the  dead  ;  hence  it 
derives  the  meaning  of  an  act." 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLl    OPERA    HOUSE. 

m  :>.  Eknhstink  Kkkling.  .Pkopkiktor  and  Manager 


You  Want  to  See  the  Regal  Operatic   Production  of  the 
Favorite  Story, 

-:-    UNCLE    TOM'S    CABIN    -:- 

Beautiful  Scenery.     Splendid  Cast. 

Nexl  Opera,  Dellinger's  Lovely  Opera.  LOHRAINE 

Look  Out  For  Our  Midsummer  Spectacle, 

A   TKIl*    TO    THE    MOON! 

Popular  Prices 26  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Monday,  May  25th,  Second  Week  of 

MISS      ADA      H£XIA3\T 

Under  the  Management  of  Augustin  Daly. 

Five  Nights  and  Saturday  Matinee,  Sumptuous  Pro. 
duction  of  Shakespeare's  "  A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream."    Saturday  Evening,  "  Love  on  Crutches." 

Third  Week— "Twelfth  Night."  "School  for  Scan- 
dal." "London  Assurance,"  "The  Belle's  Stratagem" 
and  "  The  Honeymoon,"  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew," 
Etc..  Etc. 


Mokosco's    Grand    Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lessee  and  Manager 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last   Performances  of 

-:-      JACK   CADE      -:- 


Monday    Evening,  May  25th.      Edmand   Collier  in 

the  Great  Historical  Drama, 
-:-      METAMORA     -:- 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

IS  l'liolun  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  in nn  or  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished  , 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-building-*.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts* 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  1b  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  36,  Argonaut  Office. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Some  work   almost    requires  Apollo.     Any  iron 
will  do  for  rough  work. 
Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  inferior  iron. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


May  25,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Ada  Relian's  Second  Week. 

"The  Countess  Gucki "  will  be  given  at  the 
matinee  performance  at  ilie  Baldwin  Theatre  this 
(Saturday)  allernoon,  and  this  evening  Miss  Rehao 
will  1  e  seen  as  Lady  Teazle  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal." 

For  next  week,  the  second  of  the  engagement, 
Mr.  Daly's  elaborate  revival  of  "  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  "  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights,  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee.  The  sumptuous  production  ran 
for  one  hundred  nights  at  Daly's  Theatre  in  Lon- 
don. In  the  production  here.  Miss  Kehan  will  be 
seen  in  the  r61e  of  Helena,  Miss  Carlisle  as 
Hermia,  Miss  Young  as  Puck,  Miss  Winter  as 
Titania,  Miss  Nelson  as  Oberon,  Mr.  L-  wis  as  Bot- 
tom, Mr.  Kichman  as  Demetrius,  and  Mr.  Craig 
as  Lysander.  On  Thursday  night,  "  The  Countess 
Gticki  "  will  be  repeated  for  the  last  time  during 
the  present  season,  and  the  modern  comedy, 
"  Love  on  Crutches,"  will  be  given  on  Saturday 
night. 

The  third  and  last  week  of  the  engagement  will 
begin  on    Monday,   June    1st,  and   the   repertoire 

for  the  week  will   include  "  Twelfth  Night, the 

School  for  Scandal,"  "  London  Assurance,"  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  a  double  bill  consist- 
ing of  "The  Belle's  Stratagem"  and  "The  Honey- 
moon," 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  Set  to  Music. 

The  operatic  version  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin," 
now  being  presented  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
tells  the  familiar  story  in  a  series  of  effective  stage 
pictures,  with  a  number  of  negro  songs,  dances  by 
roustabouts  on  the  levee,  and  a  cake-walk  as  dis- 
tinctive features.  A  number  of  specialists  have 
been  engaged  for  the  production  and  add  their 
quota  to  the  performance  ;  among  them  are  Gilbert 
&  Goldie,  Josephine  Gnssman,  "Wash"  Norton, 
Silver  &  Wyatt,  Ryder  &  Conlon,  and  a  banjo  or- 
chestra. "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  will  be  continued 
until  further  notice. 

The  next  production  at  the  Tivoli  will  be  Del- 
linger's  romantic  opera,  "  Lorraine,"  in  which  a 
new  singer  will  make  her  Tivoli  debut.  This  is 
Marie  Millard,  who  has  appeared  before  in  this 
city  in  concerts  with  her  father,  Harnson  Millard. 
Recently  she  has  been  in  De  Wolf  Hopper's  com- 
pany and  with   Klaw  and   Erlanger's  "  Brownies." 


A  Soubrette  of  the  Lotta  Type. 

Amy  Lee,  the  principal  person  in  the  company 
that  has  been  presenting  "Miss  Harum  Scarum" 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  week,  is  not  a 
stranger  in  San  Francisco.  When  Edward  Harri- 
gan  was  last  here,  playing  an  engagement  at  the 
California  Theatre,  about  two  years  ago,  Miss  Lee 
played  the  rOles  generally  assumed  by  Mrs.  Yea- 
mans.  She  was  in  the  company  merely  as  a  stop- 
gap,  however,  as  she  is  too  young  and  personable 
a  woman  to  tit  the  character  of  Cordelia  in  "  Cor- 
delia's Aspirations  "  or,  in  fact,  any  of  Mrs.  Yea- 
raans's  r61es. 

In  "  Miss  Harum  Scarum  "  she  has  a  part  better 
suited  to  her  abilities.  Miss  Lee  is  a  young  woman 
of  the  fluffy  blonde  type,  with  an  inclination  to 
childish  ways,  and  in  "  Miss  Harum  Scarum"  she 
has  the  rdle  of  a  lost  heiress,  traveling  about  with 
a  glib  street  fakir.  She  introduces  a  number  of 
songs  and  specialties  during  the  course  of  the  piece, 
and  other  members  of  the  company  also  sing. 

"  Miss  Harum  Scarum  "  will  be  repeated  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening  and  to-morrow 
night.  The  Columbia  Theatre  will  then  be  closed 
for  certain  renovations  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
Frawley  engagement. 


Welland  Strong  in  "A  Trip  to  Chinatown,"  and 
has  been  appearing  in  it  pretty  much  evrr  since. 
He  has  a  slronpjy  marked  personality,  with  some 
very  amusing  mannerisms.  Geraldine  McCann, 
too,  has  had  a  long  experience  in  this  piece,  and 
makes  a  very  dashing  widow,  with  as  litlle  vulgar- 
ity as  the  exigencies  of  the  part  permit.  For  the 
rest,  Patrice  makesaclevir  Willie  Grow,  the  men 
sing  well,  and  the  pretty  girls  are  really  pretty. 
In  fact,  the  blonde  girl  has  been  accurately  de- 
scribed as  "  a  peach." 

The  California  will  be  closed  after  Sunday  night 
for  a  few  weeks. 

The  Frawley  Season. 
The  engagement  of  T.  D.  Frawley's  stock  com- 
pany at  the  Columbia  Theatre  will  begin  on  Mon- 
day evening,  June  1st,  with  the  first  presentation 
in  this  city  of  "The  Two  Escutcheons."  This 
play  was  formerly  in  the  Daly  repertoire,  and  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott,  Tyrone  Power,  and  Frank  Worth- 
ing appeared  in  the  Daly  production  in  New  York. 
They  have  now  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Mr. 
Frawley,  and  with  them  in  the  cast,  Mr.  Frawley 
considers  "The  Two  Escutcheons"  a  strong  at- 
traction. On  the  other  4iand,  Mr.  Daly  has  seen 
fit  to  drop  the  piece  during  his  present  season 
in  this  city. 

Other  new  people  who  will  be  first  seen  here 
with  the  Frawley  Company  in  "The  Two  Escutch- 
eons" are  Harry  Corson  Clarke  and  Gertrude 
Elliott.  The  latter  is  a  younger,  sister  of  Maxine 
Elliott.  The  company  also  includes  Mr.  Frawley, 
Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Wilson  Enos,  Chailes  Wyngate, 
George  W.  Leslie,  Walter  Clark  Bellows,  F.  C. 
Thompson,  H.  S.  Duffield,  George  Bosworth, 
Thomas  Phillips,  Blanche  Bates,  Hope  Ross, 
Phosa  McAllister,  Margaret  Craven,  and  Lansing 
Rowan. 

The  distribution  of  first-night  seats  for  the  sea- 
son will  take  place  on  Monday,  and  the  regular  sale 
of  seats  will  begin  on  Thursday. 


Edmund  Collier's  Last  Week. 

"Jack  Cade,"  though  it  takes  certain  liberties 
with  the  truth  of  history,  is  a  play  to  please  the 
proletariat,  and,  with  Edmund  Collier  in  the  title- 
rdle,  has  been  very  popular  at  Morosco's  Grand 
Opera  House  this  week.  It  is  full  of  ringing  phrases 
about  the  rights  of  labor  and  the  down-trodden 
poor,  and  thrilling  climaxes  lie  close  in  it  as  peas 
in  a  pod,  leading  up  to  a  grand  but  apocryphal 
triumph  of  the  people  in  the  last  act.  It  will  be 
continued  through  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night. 

The  fourth  and  last  week  of  Mr.  Collier's  en- 
gagement at  this  theatre  begins  on  Monday  night. 
The  play  of  the  week  will  be  John  Stone's  famous 
tragedy,  "  Metamora,"  in  which  the  noble  red  man 
is  shown  in  his  most  picturesque  light.  The  lead- 
ing r61e  was  a  favorite  one  with  Edwin  Forrest,  and 
in  the  play  Mr.  Collier  will  use  a  scalping-knife, 
once  the  property  of  the  Seminole  chief.  Black 
Hawk,  which  Forrest  used  in  the  play  for  many 
years  and  which  be  himself  presented  to  Mr. 
Collier.  The  cast  will  call  for  the  full  strength  of 
the  stock  company,  and  the  mounting  of  the  play 
will  be  most  elaborate. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Art  Association  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  Art  Asso- 
ciation last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  The  following  excellent 
programme  was  presented  : 

Organ,  "  Marche  de  Fete,"  Claussmann,  Mr.  Wallace 
A,  oubin  ;  anthem,  "  Lead  Kindly  Light,"  plainer,  St, 
Luke's  Choir  ;  aria,  "  With  Verdure  Clad  "  ('"  Creation  "), 
Haydn,  Mrs.  Fleissner-Lewis ;  aria,  "It  ii  Enough" 
("Elijah"),  Mendelssohn,  Mr.  W.  T.  Andrews;  violin, 
adagio  religioso  (with  organ),  Bolt,  Mr,  Henry  Heyman  ; 
song,  "The  Requital,"  Blu merit hal,  Mr.  Francis  L. 
Mathieu  ;  organ,  (a)  pastorale  in  K,  Lemare,  (b)  bourree 
in  U,  W.  A.  Sabin,  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin  ;  quartet, 
"The  Patriot,"  C.  H.  Lloyd,  Messrs.  Rowe,  Mathieu, 
Andrews,  and  Neilsen  ;  song,  "  Serenata  Spagnuola," 
Bergmuller,  Mrs,  Fleissner-Lewis ;  organ,  elevation  in  A 
flat,  Guilmant,  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin  ;  anthem,  "  The 
Radiant  Morn  Hath  Passed  Away,"  Woodward,  St. 
Luke's  Choir. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  May  24th,  an  organ  recital 
will  be  given  by  Otto  Fleissner,  at  which  the  fol- 
lowing programme  will  be  presented  : 

Wedding  music.  West ;  "  Meditation,"  Capocci ; 
gavotte,  Thomas  ;  "  The  Evening  Star,"  Wagner; 
overture,  "  Nabucco,"  Verdi ;  communion  in  F,  Grison  ; 
intermezzo  (by  request),  Mascagm  ;  andante  and  varia- 
tions, Stearns;  pastorale  in  C,  Wely  ;  march  in  E-flat, 
Merkel. 

The  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Associa- 
tion is  open  daily,  and  also  on  Thursday  evenings, 
when  a  vocal  and  instrumental  concert  is  given. 


"A  Trip  to  Chinatown." 
The  company  that  is  presenting  "  A  Trip  to 
Chinatown "  at  the  California  is  well  worthy  to 
carry  the  Hoyt  banner  to  far  Australia.  Its  princi- 
pal member  is  Harry  Conor,  who  made  his  first  hit 
in  San  Francisco  as  Jinks  Hoodoo  in  one  of  Frank 
Daniels's  plays.      Then   be    created    the    r&le    of 


Notes. 
Delia   Fox  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  this  fall. 
She  is  singing  in  a  light  opera  called   "  Fleur  de 
Lis." 

Gilbert  &  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "The  Grand 
Duke,"  is  so  moderately  successful  that  American 
managers  are  afraid  to  touch  it. 

The  announcement  is  a  welcome  one  that 
"London  Assurance"  will  be  given  during  the 
last  week  of  the  Daly  season  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  close  for  the  summer 
after  John  Drew's  engagement,  and  the  opening 
attraction  of  the  new  season  will  be  "  In  Bohemia." 

"The  Countess  Gucki "  has  been  so  successful 
in  its  three  nights  at  the  Baldwin  that  Manager 
Daly  has  determined  to  repeat  it  once  more.  It 
will  be  given  on  Thursday  night  of  next  week,  in 
place  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 

The  company  that  is  to  present  Ned  Townsend's 
play,  "Chimmie  Fadden,"  when  it  comes  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  will  be  the  same  that  produced 
it  and  is  still  playing  it  in  New  York.  It  includes 
Chailes  Hopper  in  the  title-idle,  and  Marie  Bates, 
who  has  been  the  great  success  of  the  play  as  Mrs. 
Murphy. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  will  not  return  to  America  for 
some  time,  in  all  probability,  after  her  experience 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
But  she  can  console  herself  with  the  reflection  that 
"  there  are  others."  She  has  just  signed  a  contract 
to  sing  in  Russia  next  winter  for  twenty  perform- 
ances at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  night. 

"  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  "  is  to  be  the  midsummer 
spectacle  at  the  Tivoli.  It  was  first  given  in  this 
city  at  the  California  Theatre,  just  before  the 
famous  old  slock  company  disbanded.  Tom 
Keene,  the  late  Alice  Harrison,  and  William 
Mestayer — now  a  hopeless  invalid  in  New  York, 
supported  by  his  wiTe,  Theresa  Vaughan— were  in 
the  cast. 

Sadie  Martinot  is  to  be  Nat  Goodwin's  leading 
lady  when  he  goes  to  Australia.  They  will  play 
an  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  following 
Miss  Reban,  before  they  embark.  "Treadwell,  of 
Yale,"  a  brand-new  play,  "Ambition,"  and  "In 
Missoura"  will  be  the  novelties  of  Mr.  Goodwin's 
repertoire,  which  will  also  include  "A  Gilded 
Fool,"  "  David  Garrick,"  etc. 

This  (Saturday)  evening's  performance  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal"  was  to  have  been  the  only 
one  during  the  present  Daly  season  at  the  Baldwin. 
But  the  demand  for  seats  was  so  lively — all  had 
been  sold  by  Wednesday  evening — that  the  man- 
agement has  decided  to  sacrifice  one  of  the  nights 
in  the  last  week  to  it  and  also  the  special  Wednes- 
day matinee  of  the  same  week. 

The  Madison  Square  Garden  Company  recently 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  New  York,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  treasurer  reported  a 
profit  for  the  past  year.  Last  May  the  deficit  was 
thirty-one  thousand  dollars,  but  this  year  the  sur- 
plus over  all  expenses  was  ten  thousand  dollars. 
J .  Pierpont  Morgan,  Stanford  White,  Charles 
Lanier,  Hermann  Oelrichs,  and  D.  O.  Mills  are 
among  the  directors. 


Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  will  give  a 
concert  next  Thursday  evening  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry  Evans,  Miss 
Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  Misses  Pearl  and  Maud 
Noble,  Signor  Lombardi,  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel, 
and  Mrs.  E.  Cruells.  The  object  of  the  concert  is 
to  raise  funds  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  bed  in  the  "  Little  Jim  "  ward  of  the 
Children's  Hospital,  which  will  bear  the  name  of 
the  orchestra.  These  young  ladies  have  worked 
faithfully  during  the  past  year  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Roncovieri,  and  have  made  ex- 
cellent progress  in  their  art,  and  a  musical  treat 
may  be  expected.  The  charitable  feature  of  the 
affair  certainly  deserves  recognition  from  the  pub- 
lic, who  should  endeavor  to  make  the  concert  a 
financial  success.     The  patronesses  are  : 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Sr.,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mrs. 
John  M.  Cunningham,  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Mrs. 
William  N orris,  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  Mrs.  Joseph  L. 
Moody,  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs.  William  AJvord, 
Mrs,  Louis  Sloss,  Mrs.  John  M.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Ignatz 
Steinhart,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Isaac  N.  Wal- 
ter, Mrs.  L.  L,  Baker,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Wil- 
lard  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  John  M.  Chretien,  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant,  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Darling. 

The  Westwater  Concert. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater,  the  contralto,  gave  a 
concert  at  Native  Son's  Hall  last  Tuesday  evening, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen, 
violinist,  and  Mr.  Sigismund  Martinez,  pianist.  A 
fashionable  audience  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Valse  de  concert,  "  L'Aragonesa,"  D'Alard,  Miss  Char- 
lotte Gruenhagen  and  Mr.  Martinez;  aria,  "  Inspircz 
Moi,"  from  "Queen  of  Sheba,"  Gounod,  song,  "Oh, 
for  a  Day  of  Spring,"  Leo  Stern,  polka  cantabile,  "  Fior 
di  Margherita,"  Arditi,  song,  "Midsummer  Dreams," 
Guy  d'Hardelot,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater  ;  piano,  "  Taran- 
telle  and  Prayer,"  Rossini,  Signor  S.  Martinez  ;  canta- 
bile, "My  Heart  at  thy  Sweet  Voice,"  from  "Samson 
and  Delilah,"  Saint-Saras,  Mrb.  Eunice  Westwater ; 
violin,  selected,  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen  ;  cavatina, 
"  Robert  loi  que  j'aime,"  from  **  Robert  le  Diable," 
Meyerbeer,  Mrs.  Eunice  Westwater ;  song,  "  Ave  Maria," 
from  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mascagni,  Mrs.  Eunice 
Westwater,  accompanied  by  Miss  Gruenhagen  and  Mr. 
Martinez. 


Rosewald  Song  Recital. 

The  pupils  of  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  gave  a  song 
recital  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Hall,  and  entertained 
a  large  number  of  their  friends.  The  following 
excellent  programme  was  rendered  : 

Duet,  "  Crown  Diamonds,"  Auber,  Misses  Ida  Wil- 
heltn  and  Maude  Frank  ;  "A  toi,"  Lebrun,  Miss  Maude 
Finnigan  ;  (a)  "  Romanza,"  Franz,  (b)  "  Tainka's  Song," 
Von  Stutzrnan,  Mrs.  Thomas  Cheeseman;  (a)  "The 
"Swan,"  Grieg,  (l>)  "  Waldtraut,"  Heintsch,  Miss  Sara 
Bienenfcld  ;  "  Cara  Nome"  ("  Rigolelto"),  Verdi,  Miss 
Grace  Conroy  ;  "  Aspiration,"  Chopin,  Miss  Agnes  Simp- 
son ;  **  Sweetly  Sang  the  Bird,"  Rubinstein,  Misses 
Dreyfus  and  Denicke  ;  "  Mad  Scene  "  ("  Hamlet  "),  Am- 
broise  Thomas,  Miss  Nelye  Giusti  ;  (a)  "Deserted," 
MacDowell,  (6)  "Good  Morning,"  Grieg,  Miss  Lillian 
Morey;  (a)  "  Madchen  mit  drn  rothen  Muodeben," 
Franz,  (b)  "  Spring  Song."  Lassen,  Miss  Dreyfus  ;  "Sab- 
bath Rest,"  Humperdinck,  Miss  Maude  Frank;  duet, 
"Alda,"  Verdi,  Misses  Giusti  and  Morey. 


Sarah  Bernhardt 
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IN    THE   SUPERIOR    COURT   OF  THE  STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

]n  the  matter  of  the  application  or  GOLDBERG, 
BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM.  a  corporation,  for  change 
of  name. 

PETITION. 

To  the  Honorable,  the  Superior  Court  aforesaid. 

The  petition  of  Goldberg.  Bowen  &  Lebenbautn,  a  cor- 
poration, respectfully  shows  : 

That  your  petitioner  was  formed  and  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  this  State  on  the  first  day  of  August, 
1891  ;  that  its  articles  of  incorporation  were  originally 
filed  in  the  office  of  the  County  Clerk  el  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Kraocisco ;  and  that  your  petitioner  owns 
real  and  personal  property  situated  in  said  City  and 
County  of  Sau  Francisco. 

That  the  present  name  of  your  petitioner  is  Goldberg, 
Bowen  &  Lebenbaum  ;  that  the  name  proposed  to  be 
taken  by  your  petitioner  and  for  which  its  present  name 
is  proposed  to  be  changed  is  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.; 
that  the  reason  for  such  change  of  name  is  that  L. 
Lebenbaum,  one  of  the  persons  by  whom  your  petitioner 
was  formed,  and  whose  name  formed  a  part  of  the  name 
of  your  petitioner,  has  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  capital  stock  or  business  of  jour  petitioner  ;  and  that 
your  petitioner  desires  to  cease  the  use  of  the  name  of 
said  Lebenbaum  In  the  further  conduct  of  its  business. 

That  the  number  of  directors  or  trustees  of  your  peti- 
tioner is  seven,  and  that  this  petition  is  signed  by  a 
majority  of  said  directors  or  trustees. 

Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  that,  after  notice 
given  as  reunited  by  law,  an  order  be  made  changing  the 
name  of  your  petitioner  to  Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Co.,  and 
that  such  other  and  further  order  be  made  as  it  meet  in 
the  premises. 

And  your  petitioner  wilj  ever  pray,  etc. 

GOLDBERG,  BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM. 

By  JACOB  GoLDBESC,  President. 
Hk.ni'Y  A.  ii'jwiiN,  Secretary. 
Jacob  Colli  dukg. 


.  S.  Goodkellow, 
Attorney  for  petitioner. 


Hhnkv  A,  Bowen, 
Hugo  D.  Kum,, 
Geo.  W.  Whitney, 
Directors. 


ORDER. 

IN  THE   SUPERIOR    COURT    OF   THE   STATE 
of  California,  in  and  for  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco. 

In    the    matter   of   the   application   of    GOLD! 
BOWEN  &  LEBENBAUM,  a  corporation,  for  change 
ol  name. 

Upon  reading  and  filing  the  petition  and  application  of 
Goldberg,  Bowen  &  Lebenbaum  in  this  cause,  it  is 
ordered  that  the  same  be  heard  before  this  Court  in  the 
court-room  of  Department  No.  10  thereof,  in  the  New 
City  Hall,  in  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  on 
Monday,  the  first  day  of  June,  1&9O,  at  the  hour  of  *o 
A.  M.,  and  that  a  copy  of  said  petition  be  published  for 
four  successive  weeks  in  7'Ae  Argonaut,  a  newspaper 
published  and  printed  in  the  said  City  and  County  of  Slfl 
Francisco. 

Dated,  April  27,  x3o6. 

CHARLES  W.  SLACK,  Judge. 


John  Drew  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin  in  his 
new  piece,  "The  Squire  of  Dames,"  following 
Nat  Goodwin,  in  the  latter  part  of  June. 


When  Queen  Victoria  puts  on  her  state  robes  for 
a  "  drawing-room,"  she  sometimes  wears  $750,000 
worth  of  jewelry. 


Moore's  Foiaou  Oah  Reiu«dy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  pek- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street, 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Cool  chairs  for  hot  weather — 

$4-75- 

Comfort,  rest,  recreation,  and 
fun  vacation  time. 

You  paid  $8  for  them  last  year, 
and  they  weren't  a  bit  better  ; 
now  $4.75. 

For  the  veranda  —  porch  — 
lawn,  under  a  shady  tree — tennis- 
ground  ;  welcome  any  place. 

A  summer  home  is  hardly  com- 
plete without  one  or  more. 

Made   of    bamboo   and    rattan— tough—  springy— lasts 
for  years. 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  d 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Oae  :  -Castrated  f^t 

on  one  page  ::  *&*  cycttns 

Show-  :    Land*!* 

■ 
The  two  scenes  present  some  notable  points  of  dif- 
ference.    In  the  first  pUce,  there  is  a  great  deal 
more  St 

and  women  sit  much  more  erect  on  their  wheels 
xbf-m  ft  ■  ±eir  costumes 

are    mc  'ominent 

women  riders  in  the  English  picture.  AH  of  them 
WOK    skim.     One    h  rreasted    reefer 

Jacket,  high  linen  collar,  black  sttK 
toque.     A  second  wears  a  jacket  belted  U  the  waist 
iad  1  small  bonnet  made  of  roses  :  a  third  has  on 
a  shirt  ■.  :r-hat;  and  the  faorth. 

1  yotiQg  g;ri,  is  apparently  gowned  in  a 
Hnbca.-  In   the 

American  picture,  two  of  the  four  prominent 
women  wear  skirts  and  two  wear  bloomers.  Ail 
four  wear  csafi  Of  the  two  who 

wear  skirts,  one  sports  a  sweater  under  her  coat 
aad  the  other  looks  very  well  in  a  shirt  waist.     The 
first  girt  in  bloomers  wears  a  long-tailed  coat  that  is 
far  from  beautiful,  and  the  second  has  b&DC 
some  Ef  -"  ier  black  stockings  i=i  nes. 

■-  coat  has  enormous  sleeves  of  dark  ma- 
terial, the  lower  half  of  the  sleeves  and  the  revers 
being  :■  t&odsBB  the  bloomers.     A  linen 

shirt.  bJ  ■  md  stiff  collar,  with  a  Scotch 

cap.  complete  her  outfit,  which  would  be  more  ap- 
propriate in  a  farce-corn  edy  than  on  a  pabiic  bigh- 


The  men.  too.  in  the  English  picture  look  better 
than  the  Amercans.     The  tarter  almost  invariably 
stoop  like  idiot  scorchers,  and,  while  some  are  in 
Knickerbocker  suits,  the  most  conspicuous  is  clad  in 
.   .-.7  sweater.     Of  the  three  men  in  the  En- 
ctnrc,  one  is  in  knickers  and  the  other  two 
ick-coars  and  trousers.     Oae  of  them  wears 
s  hat.    For  town  riding,  the  Eaglish  cos- 
Banes  for  both  sexes  are    preferable.      It  is   co 
■TmivjMjr  thing  in  London  to  see  a  score  or  more 
men  in  an  hour  ride  up  to  noes  dhaas;  lock  their 
13d  go  inside.     8nt  an  American  man  who 
entered  his  dub   in  knickerbockers  would  be  re- 
is  a  freak — or  a  "  chump."  which  is  worse. 
It  ts  to  be  said,  however,  that  English  wheels  are 
almost  ncadafe 1 1    -::■'::-•:  v:\:    M.iiz-zovers,  and 
the  rider's  trousers  are  thereby  protected  from  the 
oil  an  the  chain.     Eaglish  riders,  too,  are  almost 
invariably  sensible  enough  to  ride  with  brakes. 


When  a  hostess  invites  a  bachelor  to  dinner,  she 
expects  him  to  acknowledge  the  favor  by  calling 
■  s  scgu  after.  If  he  fails  to  do  this,  she 
feels  he  is  not  treating  her  properly  ;  that  he  is 
rude  and  ungrateful.  Life  controverts  this  idea, 
declaring  that  the  indect^iji^ss  is  as  much  hers  as 
his  ;  that,  whereas  his  presence,  or  the  presence 
of  some  other  bachelor,  was  a  necessity  at  her 
was  by  no  means  a  necessity  to  him  ;  that 
he  could  have  pracur^i  1  — r:ci:  more  digestible 
dinner  at  any  first -class  restaurant,  or  at  his  home, 
if  he  has  one  ;  and  that  he  would  not  have  eaten 
it  between  two  women  of  uncertain  interest,  to 
whom  he  must  either  listen  :  ]  ie  "jying  to 

enjoy  it.  Her  proposition  in  inviting  hfm  is  : 
"  Yon  may  eat  at  my  house  a  messy,  compli- 
cated dinner  that  yon  would  never  think  of  order- 
ing for  yourself,  if  yon  will  pay  for  it  by  com- 
bob<  with  me  some  afternoon 
when  you  can't  afford  the  time  and  don't  feel  like 
:t. '  H  Ac  bachelor  is  tea  poor  to  purchase  a  din- 
ner elsewhere,  or  so  stupid  and  generally  undesir- 
able that  no  one  enjGys  bis  presence,  she  would 
indeed  he  justified  in  exacting  payment.  But  this 
is  not  the  bachelor  cur  hosfr'SR  invites.  She  invites 
the  man  whose  company  is  of  more  value  than  the 
nourishment  she  afters.  She  j  v;L  iv--:»  of  this, 
and  she  should  not  insist  on  his  paying  far  his  food. 


-zgestion  for  the  solution  of  the  the- 
atre-hat problem  eo&  -  ■  in  the 
Bazar.  It  gets  right  at  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
and  not  only  ;  :  z<it  gives 
in  its  place  a  boon  to  the  women  who  regard  the 
theatre  as  the  proper  piace  for  the  display  of  their 
mflBners'  creatxaus.  They  probably  so  zegpa  i  fi  ■ 
play-house  for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  other 
piace,  except  .  of  their 
headgear.  But  that  is  beside  the  question.  The 
Eaaar  idea  is  to  convert  the  foyer  of  the  theatre 
into  a  huge  millinery  display.  The  management 
is  to  provide  a  series  of  glass  cases  in  which  each 
hat  shall  be  set  upon  a  stand,  properly  placarded 
with  the  owner's  name — price  and  maker's  name 
added,  if  desired.  Intelligent  maids  are  to  be  in 
attendance,  and  doubtless  coaM  be  persuaded,  far 
1  BiwiH  ::.-'..-   to  pa    9/Esb  !."..:  ""irot  hat  where 

;  icsolutely  "kiH"  Mrs.  Ts  chic  but  do- 
mestic bonnet.     Then,  between  the  acts,  the  foyer 

-•i  a  delightful  place  to  promenade — =  sort 
of  perpetual  "  openrzr  iy 


~  : :-  =ctr=sses.  La  3eLe  Otero's 
arts  mi  :he  —a^nificent  emeralds  of 
.:;■  i-;  veil  inc-v-    --i:  :^;r  =  =r=  z  -=z 


_  -s   of  jewels  to  be  seen  on  the    Parisian 

stage  which  are  quite  as  valuable,  if  not  so  widely 

Mae.  Parti  lately  wore,  in  the  third  act 

-  iviita,"  a  dress  covered  with  precious 
stones  of  the  value  of  one  million  dollars.     These 

X  now  tn  Paris  to  be  reset  in  the  shape  of 
a  tulip-like  corselet,  formed  of  seven  leaves,  from 
which  the  mousseline  de  soie  bodice  will  emerge 
id  pcfis.  The  rubies  have  been  spared 
to  compose  a  big  rose  mount  for  a  long  hair-pin, 
s  :ned.  it  appears,  to  be  placed  behind  the 
ear  under  fiat  bandeaux  i  I'Espagnole,  for  a  new 
pantomime  in  which  the  diva  intends  to  appear  as 

-  jxa.  After  Mme.  Pattt,  the  most  beautiful 
stones  to  be  seen  on  the  Parisian  stage  are 
the  ernes  Be.   Thaler,  of  the  Comedie- 

.  se>,  an  ethereal  blonde  whose  favorite  color 
is  sky  blue  ;  the  belt  which  encircles  her  waist  is 
studded  with  them  ;  one  end  of  it  falls  straight 
in  front  and  ends  with  a  fringe  of  tiny  diamonds. 
This  belt  is  particularly  celebrated.  The  value  of 
Mile.  Tholer's  emeralds  is  so  great  that  she  has  a 
policeman  "specially  attached,"  and  he  never 
loses  sight  of  her  when  she  acts.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
does  not  care  for  diamonds  ;  she  prefers  the  queer 
and  multi-color  jewelry  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  she 
wears  belts,  chatelaines,  and  shoulder-knots,  but 
very  seldom  ear-rings,  brooches,  bracelets,  or 
tiaras.  Her  last  order  in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  has 
been  a  tall  silver  comb,  at  the  top  of  which  leaves 
■ess  of  all  colors,  formed  with  emeralds, 
sapphires,  amethysts,  and  turquoises,  tremble  and 
move  at  the  end  of  flexible  silver  stems  ;  it  is 
worth  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  made  after 
her  own  design. 

Marie  Magnier,  of  the  Gymnase,  has  the  two 
largest  diamonds  now  in  Paris.  One  day  she  re- 
ceived from  her  jeweler  a  telegram  asking  her  to 
come  at  ouce  to  his  shop  ;  there  she  found  a  tall 
woman,  thickly  veiled,  who  held  in  her  hands  a 
case  with  two  superb  diamonds  in  it.  "  Mademoi- 
selle." she  said,  "  M.  F.  tells  me  that  your  fancy 
is  to  possess  a  pair  of  exceptionally  beautiful  ear- 
rings. Those  are  all  that  you  can  desire.  Could 
you  pay  down  for  them  before  five  to-night  the 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  which  I  ask  for 
them?"  Mme.  Magnier  was  startled.  "Hum, 
my  good  woman,"  she  said,  in  a  brusque  manner, 
' '  you  are  very  cool  over  the  matter  ;  you  ask  for 
one  hundred  thousand  francs  just  as  you  would 
ask  for  a  bushel  of  onions."  The  jeweler  put  his 
fingers  on  his  lips  and  nodded  deprecatingly.  "Oh, 
very  well,"  said  Magnier,  "if  she  ts  a  queen." 
"  She  is  a  queen,"  answered  the  lady,  proudly, 
shutting  the  case  with  a  snap.  But  Magnier  had 
been  touched  by  the  blaze  of  light  which  had  just 
disappeared  from  before  her  eyes,  so  she  said, 
meekly  :  "  All  right,  I  will  drive  to  my  banker,  and 
in  an  hour  I  shall  be  back  with  the  money, 
madame."  And  within  the  hour  she  possessed  the 
most  marvelous  jewels  which  ever  adorned  a  first 
night  in  Paris.  But  she  never  discovered  the 
identity  of  the  veiled  woman. 

Of  the  actresses  of  former  days,  Blanche  Pierson 

was  one  who  possessed  some  magnificent  jewels. 
When  she  appeared  in  the  part  of  Mme.  de  Terre- 
monde  in  the  "  Princess  George,"  there  was  just 
then  living  in  Paris  a  real  Prince  George,  who  had 
put  at  her  feet  a  casket  full  of  marvelous  gems. 
She  hesitated  about  the  dress  she  was  going  to 
wear  and  cover  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  diamonds.  At  last  she  chose  the  toilet  in 
which  she  was  painted  by  Carolus  Duran — black 
faille,  covered  with  Chantilly  lace  ;  on  the  left  side 
with  a  quille  of  green  velvet,  on  which  was  a  cas- 
cade of  roses,  the  heart  of  each  being  a  diamond. 
The  bodice  was  simply  smothered  with  the  same 
stones,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Empress  Eugenie,  at 
the  sight  of  that  blonde  beauty,  could  not  help 
frowning  and  saying  :  ' '  Oh,  what  a  scandal  1  "  But 
Blanche  Pierson  enjoyed  the  great  honor  of  having 
her  dress  copied  almost  exactly  far  the  sovereign, 
who  had  most  of  the  crown  diamonds  broken  up 
for  the  purpose. 

A  "  first  night "  in  a  Loudon  theatre  is,  as  de- 
scribed by  a  recent  correspondent,  an  unusual 
sight  to  the  uninitiated.  In  the  stalls  and  boxes 
there  is  the  freedom  of  intercourse  one  would  ex- 
pect to  find  only  in  a  drawing-room.  All  the  peo- 
ple seem  to  know  one  another,  and  men  and 
women  move  about  and  talk  to  each  other  in  the 
most  informal  way.  One  matron  will  espy  a  friend 
across  the  house  and  rush  over  to  her  during  the 
intr  zctd,  and  young  girls  seem  to  regard  it  as  a 
iodal  duty  to  move  about  and  pay  their  respects  to 
their  elders. 

A  pawn-shop  sale,  held  on  Fifth  Avenue  and  to 
which  invitations  had  been  sent  out  bearing  the 
names  of  Abrara  S.  Hewitt,  W.  E.  Dodge,  J. 
Kennedy  Tod,  Cornelius  Vanderbui,  and  others 
z:  :■:■;=..  position,  was  an  unusual  feature  of  New 
York  life  a  fortnight  ago.  The  occasion  was  the 
seeaad  sale  of  unredeemed  pledges  held  by  the 
Provident  Loan  Society,  and  it  attracted  a  number 
::  u:::i:  ir-ssec  Wjtn^u  in  search  nf  bar- 
gains.  But  they  made  few  satisfactory  purchases, 
for  the  dealers  were  present  in  force,  and  they  bid 
the  articles  up  to  nearly  their  full  value.  The  bulk 
of  the  articles  sold  were  jewelry,  including  dia- 
monds in  old-fashioned  settings,  and  watches.    One 


bald-headed  man  secured  a  pair  of  prettily  orna- 
mented gold  garter-clasps  for  $6.25  and  a  gold 
bracelet  for  $5  75-  Silver  watches  went  dirt  cheap 
at  from  $1 .25  up,  but  the  gold  ones  brought  good 
prices,  according  to  the  makes.  A  Tiffany  watch 
brought  $57,  and  a  Jurgensen  $gt.  The  diamonds 
excited  the  most  interest,  but  they  went  chiefly  to 
the  dealers.  One  pair  of  solitaire  ear-rings 
brought  $130,  and  a  pin  containing  forty  -  five 
stones  brought  5x47  dollars,  the  highest  price  of 

the  sale. 

•*■ 

Word  comes  from  Paris  that  at  last  there  is  a  re- 
action among  women  who  ride  the  wheel  against 
the  knickerbocker  costume.  Whether  it  is  due  to 
the  vulgarization  of  the  culotU  by  the  extraor- 
dinary costumes  affected  by  shop-girls  and  cheap 
actresses,  or  to  the  growth  of  anglornania  among 
the  fashionables,  or  simply  that  the  unending 
search  for  novelty  has  brought  modesty  into 
fashion  again,  the  fact  remains  that  Frenchwomen 
of  position  no  longer  ride  in  the  Bois  in  breeches. 
They  have  taken  up.  instead,  the  divided  skirt, 
and,  shortened  and  made  practical  and  graceful,  it 
is  now  the  garment  most  worn  by  women  of  the 
better  class.  That  is,  in  the  Bois  ;  in  the  country 
the  women  who  have  worn  knickerbockers  in  the 
hunting-field  for  ten  years  past  will  not  abandon 
them  when  they  lake  a  spin  on  their  wheels  down 
quiet  country  lanes. 


Another  new  departure  of  tbe  New  Woman  in 
the  business  world  is  illustrated  by  the  following 
letter  which,  the  New  York  Sun  declares,  was  re- 
cently received  by  a  wealthy  New  Yorker  : 

■'  New  York:,  April  2gth. 

"Dear  Sir:  As  I  have  long  waited  correspondence 
with  some  oae  oot  identified  with  Wall  Street,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  writing  you,  and  making  the  following 
proposition,  and  trust  yon  will  consider  and  treat  this 
as  strictly  confidential  whatever  the  result.  I  ocenpy  a 
relationship  of  close  intimacy  with  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  in  Wall  Street,  which  position  gives  me  an  op- 
portunity of  learning  what  will  be  the  immediate  course 
of  some  particTil-jr  stock.  I  want  to  utilize  this  knowl- 
edge to  make  same  money  for  myself. 

'*  I  will  tell  you  what  has  been  determined  upon,  and 
how  the  stock  will  go,  if  you  will  bay  some  for  my  ac- 
count, or  give  me  an  interest  in  what  you  may  secure  for 
yourself.  What  I  tell  you  shall  be  bona.  Jidt  absolute 
facts,  so  that  every  deal  may  be  made  with  surety  of  gain. 
If  you  consider  my  proposition,  you  may  address  as  be- 
low. The  name  given  here  is  fictitious,  and  the  address 
hired  for  the  occasion.  You  will  doubdess  think  it 
strange  that  I  write  you  in  this  manner.  But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  will  show  you  that  it  must  be  diffi- 
cult for  a  girl  to  avail  herself  of  any  information  that  she 
may  obtain  in  this  confidential  capacity  without  betray- 
ing herself,  which  woald  be  fatal  to  any  chance  of  learn- 
ing anything  in  the  future.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you 
soon,  I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

"Miss  E W - 


There  is  an  Italian  in  New  York  who  employs 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  bootblacks  to  work 
for  him  on  the  various  ferry-boats  plying  about  the 
city.  The  boys  receive  three  dollars  and  hfty  cents 
each  a  week,  and  in  return  give  up  to  the  man 
everything  they  have  made  during  the  day,  includ- 
ing tips.  He  makes  sure  of  getting  all  that  is 
coming  to  him  by  searching  their  clothes  every 
night.  His  income  is  said  to  amount  to  some  hun- 
dreds of  dollars  a  week. 


A  Scotch  judge  has  decided  that  if  you  can  get 
anything  out  of  a  nickel -in- the-slot  machine  and 
still  keep  your  nickel,  you  can  not  be  held  guilty  of 
robbery.  He  holds  that  there  must  be  a  possibility 
of  reciprocity  in  the  matter  of  penalties,  and  if  the 
machine  will  take  your  coin  and  give  you  nothing 
in  return — as  it  will  when  it  is  out  of  order,  or  out 
of  the  commidity  it  dispenses — you  are  entitled  to 
take  advantage  of  it  when  you  can. 


A  young  man  in  New  Orleans,  while  waiting  to 
see  a  physician  in  the  latter's  office,  took  occasion 
to  manicure  his  nails  with  an  ivory  instrument  that 
lay  an  the  table.  A  few  days  later,  his  finger-tips 
became  so  sore  that  he  was  obliged  to  consult  the 
doctor  again.  He  then  learned  that  he  had  cleaned 
his  finger-nails  with  a  vaccine -point,  and  it  had 
"  taken  "  beautifully. 


"Just  as 

Good '  *  , 

never  yet  Y^t^ 

equalled  ClC    "^ 

the  +£  T£j* 

s+  •Klt^    bias 

^%        0^'  VELVETEEN 

~L^    **         SKIRT  BINDINQ. 

Simply  refuse 

the  "just  as  good  "  sort. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  rnajtid  frse. 

_"Horae   Dressmaking*'   a   new  book   by    Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'   Home  Journal. 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind- 
ings sent  lor  25c,  postage  paid. 
S.  H    &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  600,  N.  Y.  City 

You  are  bound  to  succeed  in 
making  HIRES  Rootbeer  if  you 
follow  the  simple  directions.  Easy 
to  make,  delightful  to  take. 

Mate  onlv  by  The  Charles  h.  Hires  Co..  Philadelphia. 
A  23c.  package  makes  5  calicos.    Sold  everywhere. 

U/uirUdlU'Q  Pnra,   Delicious  Flavor. 

VvrllllVIMlV   O  Mii  with  boiling  milk  or 

INSTANTANEOUS  jater.  and  it's  made. 

—*..._ ..__.,    -_ .,_  Itenhen  T.  Whitman  A  Sm. 

Chocolate.       pmiaaei.»ia. 
OFFICES  TO  RENT 

California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust 

Company's  Building-, 
S.  E.  Cor.  California  and  Montgomery 

Two  electric  elevators,  electric  and  gas  lights,  heat, 
and  janitor's  services  free.     Apply 

A.  E.  BUCKINGHAM, 
Boom  532,  Safe  Deposit  Building. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3.0OO.OOO  00 

Sn-rpVas  and  Undivided.  ProSts     3,158,129  70 

October  z,  1894. 

William  Alvobd President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Bbown Cashier 

S.Puentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 3d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allrw  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

»r       v    1  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  vorie {The  Bant  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris ......Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

r*.  -  \  Union  National  Bank 

<_nicago (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  an  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago.  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin.  Ham- 
borg,  Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy . 

WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Samome  and  Sutter  Sta. 
Sax  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus *6.35O,OO0 

Jko.  J.  Valkbttimh,  President;  HomhrS.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadswobth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lifmah,  Asst-Cashler. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Olivet 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J .  McCaok,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans , 

CONNECTICUT  FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   SI,  192,- 

001.69;  SarplnstoPolicy-HoldersJ«l,506,409.41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


roquette 

)   fried  in  COTTOLENE  is  a 

most  toothsome  morsel  to  tempt 
a  fickle  appetite  Once  tried, 
then  all  desire  for  lard-fried 
things  will  vanish.  Every- 
thing fried  in  COTTOLENE  is  appetizing,  whole- 
some and  healthful — less  greasy,  tastes  better, 
more  digestible. 

The  Cottotene  trcde-m&rkfl  IR  'Cattoleva'  lad  tleer't  head  t»  entton-jitant  wmO-ob  hut  tin. 

THE  H.  L  FAIRBANK  CO.,8'-  Lo°u'  ^''KJuSfrS?^"  Fr"etae"' 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  good  bull  was  made  recently  in  Parliament  by 
Mr.  Murnaghan,  member  for  Tyrone,  wbo,  on  be- 
iDg  stopped  by  the  Speaker,  said  :  "  1  bow,  sir,  lo 
your  ruling,  and  merely  beg  to  reiterate  what  1  was 
aboui  to  observe." 

Ai  the  Oklahoma  City  Convention,  one  of  the 
old  "  moss-backs,"  who  did  not  like  the  way  the 
energetic  young  chairman  was  conducting  matters, 
finally  arose,  and  indignantly  said  to  the  chairman  : 
"  Young  man,  I  was  a  Republican  before  you  were 
born  I  "  "  Shut  up  1  "  returned  the  young  man, 
with  more  vigor  than  politeness,  "I  will  be  a  Re- 
publican when  you  are  dead.     Sit  down  1  " 


Dr.  Elisha  Kane,  on  returning  from  his  great 
Arctic  exploration,  was  invited  to  a  banquet  in 
New  York,  where  an  after-dinner  speaker  talked 
an  hour.  "  Doctor,  what  did  you  think  of  the 
speaker  ?  "  asked  a  friend.  "  It  was  like  an  Arctic 
sunset,"  answered  the  explorer.  "  What  do  you 
mean  by  that?"  "Bright  and  interesting,  but 
provokingly  long  in  operation,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  Spike  "  Brady,  who  was  a  well-known  base-ball 
player  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  few  years  ago, 
once  attended  church  in  Dubuque,  la.,  with  his 
club,  which  went  on  special  invitation.  The 
preacher  made  a  special  effort,  that  consumed 
much  time.  "  Spike  "  was  asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  preacher.  "  He  got  round  to  third  all 
right,  but,  say,  he  was  an  ice-wagon  in  getting 
home,"  the  ball-player  answered. 


The  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  who  looks  something 
like  the  late  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  was  walking 
through  Central  Park  last  summer.  It  was  a 
dreadfully  hot  day,  and  he  had  his  hat  off  to 
cool  his  brow.  Suddenly,  at  a  sharp  turn  of  the 
road,  he  came  plump  upon  an  old  lady  seated  on  a 
park  bench.  She  jumped  up,  exclaiming,  "  Good- 
ness me  !  It  is  not  Mr.  Beecher  ?  "  "  No, 
madam,"  Collyer  answered,  "it  is  not.  I  hope 
Mr.  Beecher  is  in  a  cooler  place." 


Recently  a  story  was  told  in  the  House  of  the 
%  campaign  against  John  Morley  in  Scotland.  As 
his  Conservative  opponent  was  addressing  the 
Scotch  audience  in  behalf  of  a  more  masterful 
military  policy,  he  was  nonplused  by  this  question 
from  the  crowd  :  "  Is  Maister  Wilson  in  favor  of 
spending  thirty-six  millions  a  year  on  the  army  and 
navy,  an'  only  twelve  million  a  year  on  education — 
that  is  to  say,  twelve  million  for  pittin'  brains  in, 
an'  thirty-six  million  for  blawin'  'em  oot  ?  " 


Probably  the  incident  that  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered in  connection  with  the  congressional  career 
of  James  B.  Belford,  of  Colorado — known,  from 
the  brilliant  color  of  his  hair,  as  "  The  Red-Headed 
Rooster  of  the  Rockies  " — was  his  attack  upon  a 
Democratic  member  of  the  house,  concluding  as 
follows:  "There  he  sits,  Mr.  Speaker  1"  ex- 
claimed the  Red-Headed  Rooster,  pointing  bis  fin- 
ger at  his  victim — "  there  he  sits  :  mute,  silent,  and 
dumb  !  "  "  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,"  interrupted  a  mem- 
ber on  the  other  side,  "  and  he  ain't  saying  a  word." 


Once  at  a  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  Palmerston  took  the 
chair.  He  was  not  at  home  in  this  learned  body, 
and  was  evidently  anxious  to  adapt  his  remarks  to 
the  occasion.  So  be  began  :  "It  has  been  said 
thai  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing — ahem  ! 
— is  a  dangerous  thing,  but  it  is  better  than — bet- 
ter   than — better    than "     Here     his    lordship 

came  to  a  dead  stop.  Lord  Brougham  sat  next  to 
Palmerston.  In  a  low  tone,  but  in  his  penetrating, 
squeaky  voice,  he  came  to  the  speaker's  rescue. 
"  Better  than  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,"  he  sug- 
gested. This  of  course  brought  down  the  house  ; 
and  during  the  laughter  that  followed,  Lord  Pal- 
merston recovered  the  thread  of  his  discourse  and 
finished  brilliantly. 


Frederick  Lemaitre,  the  well-known  actor,  would 
expect  the  musicians  to  exhibit  the  same  eagerness 
to  hear  him  at  the  fiftieth  performance  as  on  the 
first  night.  He  expressly  forbade  them  to  read 
their  papers  in  the  orchestra  during  the  intervals  of 
playing.  The  leading  clarionet  at  one  of  the 
houses  obstinately  refused  to  submit,  and  went  on 
reading  as  usual.  Frederick  protested,  swore, 
raved,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  recalcitrant  clari- 
onet player.  Just  at  that  moment,  the  musician 
passed  through  the  greenroom.  "Is  it  you," 
said  Frederick,  in  angry  tones,  "  who  has  had  the 
audacity  lo  read  in  the  orchestra  during  my  great 
love-scene  ?  "  "  I  ?  "  said  the  clarionet  ;  "  what  a 
foul  slander  I  You  have  been  misinformed,  M. 
Frederick — I  was  asleep  1 " 


President  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  was  accustomed 
to  lead  the  morning  exercises  in  the  chapel  every 
day,  and  during  the  exercises  he  gave  out  the 
notices  to  the  students.  The  closing  exercise  was 
a  fervent  prayer  by  the  doctor.  One  morning, 
after  he  had  read  the  notices,  a  student  came  up 


with  a  notice  that  Professor  Karge's  French  class 
would  be  at  nine  o'clock  that  day  instead  of  Dine- 
tbirty  as  usual.  Dr.  McCosh  said  it  was  too 
late,  but  the  student  insisted  that  Professor  Karge 
would  be  much  disappointed  if  the  notice  were  not 
read.  The  exercises  went  on,  and  the  doctor  forgot 
all  about  the  notice.  He  started  to  make  the  final 
prayer.  He  prayed  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  the  senators 
and  representatives,  the  governor  of  New  Jersey, 
the  mayor,  and  other  officials  of  Princeton,  and 
then  came  to  the  professors  and  instructors  in  the 
college.  Then  Professor  Karge's  notice  came  into 
his  mind,  and  the  assembled  students  were  aston- 
ished to  hear  the  venerable  president  say  :  "  And, 
O  Lord,  bless  Professor  Karge,  whose  French  class 
will  be  held  this  morning  at  nine  o'clock,  instead  of 
at  nine-thirty  as  usual." 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Siren. 
My  voice  is  sweeter  than  the  lute. 

My  form  is  passing  fair, 
My  lips  are  like  the  scarlet  fruit 

The  coral-branches  bear. 

My  teeth  are  whiter  than  the  pearls 

Men  seek  beneath  the  brine. 
And  when  I  shake  my  dripping  curls 

Far  brighter  jewels  shine. 

My  russet  curls,  whose  golden  tips 

Half  hide  a  breast  that  swells 
As  pink  and  pearly  as  the  lips 

That  laugh  on  spike-back' d  shells  ! 

My  eyes  reflect  the  glimmer  cast 

When  seas  lie  calm  and  deep, 
Where,  under  rotting  spar  and  mast. 

The  silent  sailors  sleep. 

Oft  have  1  dragged  them  from  the  sands — 

They  can  not  make  demur — 
And  palled  the  gold  rings  from  their  hands  ; 

They  neither  speak  nor  stir. 

So  stark  they  lie  1     Yet  one,  alone, 

Awoke  to  find  me  fair 
(This  harp  is  made  of  his  breast-bone, 

Its  strings  were  once  his  hair): 

A  merry  moon  we  pass'd,  and  more. 

And  then  upon  him  came 
Some  wanton  memory  of  the  shore — 

He  breathed  a  woman's  name. 

Wherefore  1  made  him  sleep  again, 

So  sound,  he  could  not  stir, 
But  first  I  sack'd  his  heart  and  brain, 

Lest  he  should  dream  of  her. 

Eefore  he  slept  he  spake  strange  words  ; 
These  were  the  words  he  said : 
'  Your  song  is  blither  than  the  bird's, 
Your  lips  are  ripe  and  red ; 

'  Your  breast  is  white,  your  eyes  are  blue. 
Yet  you  can  not  understand 
Or  love  your  love  as  the  maidens  do 
That  live  upon  the  land  ! " 

So,  since,  whene'er  the  snn  is  low 

And  length'ning  shadows  fall, 
And  straying  lovers  come  and  go 

Along  the  gray  sea-wall, 

Amongst  the  rocks  I  crouch  me  down 

To  hear  what  they  may  say, 
And  learn  this  thing  I  have  not  known — 

To  love  the  land-girls*  way. 

But  oft  1  hear  them  moan  and  sigh, 

And  often  weep  for  woe  . 
The  Summer  nights  are  going  by, 

Yet  this  is  all  I  know  ! 

So  mine  must  he  the  wiser  way. 

For  all  my  sweetheart  said  ; 
I  made  far  merrier  than  they, 

The  moon  that  1  was  wed. 

And  he  was  mine — my  very  own, 

1  clasped  him  firm  and  fair  ! 
(This  harp  is  made  of  his  breast-bone. 

Its  strings  were  once  his  hair). 

—Vwht  Fane  in  Pall  Mall  Magazim 


Cleopatra. 
The  dusky  bosom  of  the  sleeping  Nile 
Stirs  to  the  soft  caress  of  slender  oars 
That  whisper  through  the  rushes  on  the  shores. 
'Tis  Cleopatra's  music-freighted  barge. 
Slow-stealing  mile  on  mile 

Where  lotus-blossoms  sway  along  the  marge, 
And  to  the  languorous  wooing  of  the  gloom 
Yield  up  their  fleeting  fragrance  with  a  smile. 
To  the  great  stars,  mist. magnified,  that  loom 


From  blue-black  depths  of  wondrous  southern  skies, 
Are  raised  the  radiant,  love-compelling  eyes 

Whose  scorn  has  hurried  hundreds  to  their  doom, 
And  Cleopatra  sighs. 

O  queen,  what  thought  is  this 

That  makes  a  portent  of  the  night  air's  kiss  ':' 

The  heaven  Itself  is  not  so  calm  as  thou  ; 
But  who  can  see  the  heaven's  inner  heart  t 
The  ripples  cleft  apart 

By  the  keen  pressure  of  thy  barge's  prow 
Hide  not  such  cruel  mysteries  as  now 
Lie  buried  in  the  splendor  of  thine  eyes. 

In  the  far  North  the  sullen  gods  of  war 

Stir  in  their  sleep,  grim,  groping  for  the  sword, 
And  stately  Rome  from  valley,  hill,  and  shore 
Sees  her  stern  sons  at  duty's  call  arise. 
Sees  their  best  blood  at  battle's  altars  poured. 
Ten  thousand  men  shall  pass  beyond  the  veil 
Because  one  man  deemed  honor  less  than  love. 
O  Cleopatra,  do  the  stars  above 
Not  whisper  what  should  make  thee  shrink  and  quail  ? 
The  proudest  galleys  Rome  can  boast 

Shall  sink  beneath  the  Adriatic's  waves, 
The  bravest  hearts  in  all  the  Roman  host 

Shall  reel  and  plunge  to  weed-encircled  graves  ; 
The  lightest  kiss  that  hangs  upon  thy  breath. 
The  veriest  whisper  Antony  hath  heard. 
More  potent  than  the  cloud -controller's  word, 
Make  land  and  sea  the  harvest-fields  of  death  ! 

Then  the  enfleeced  and  wonder-working  East 
Wakens  wide-eyed  and  pulses  to  the  tread 
Of  morning's  legions,  heralding  the  sun  ; 
And  Cleopatra  from  her  sliding  barge 

Smiles,  for  the  light's  shafts  run 
Unerring  to  the  targe 
Of  the  gray  west  and  put  the  stars  to  flight. 
Stilling  the  giant  portents  of  the  night. 

Yet  is  the  voice  of  prophecy  not  dead — 
O  Cleopatra,  see,  the  dawn  is  red  ! 

— Guy  Wetmore  Carryl  in  the  Bookman. 


A  cat  was  chased  up  a  telegraph-pole  by  a  dog 
in  Brooklyn  on  a  recent  Friday  eveniDg.  It  got 
up  to  the  cross  -  ties,  sixty  -  five  feel  above  the 
ground,  and  could  not  get  down  again.  It  re- 
mained there  all  Saturday  howling  piteously  with 
hunger,  and  was  rescued  on  Sunday  morning  by  a 
telegraph  lineman. 


The  Significance  of  a  Gray  Overcoat 

Upon  the  tongue,  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  eye- 
balls, nausea  and  uneasiness  beneath  the  right  ribs 
and  shoulder  blade,  is  that  the  victim  of  these  dis- 
comforts is  bilious.  The  "proper  caper"  under 
such  circumstances  is  to  take  Hosteller's  Stomach 
Bitters,  which  also  cures  chills  and  fever,  constipa- 
tion, dyspepsia,  rheumatic  and  kidney  complaints, 
and  nervousness. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  "Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


An  enterprising  London  shop-keeper  keeps  a 
register  of  births  as  announced  in  the  newspapers, 
and,  shortly  before  each  child's  next  birthday 
arrives,  he  sends  its  mother  a  type-written  letter, 
calling  attention  to  suitable  gifts  in  his  stock,  with 
wishes  for  many  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
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after  a  long  run  on  the 
I  wheel  is  most  refresh- 
ing.       The  blend  is 
I  delightful. ^-^ 
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EVANS'  ALE. 


Absolutely  Pure-D€li<nous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

/WADE     BV 

Walter  Baker  &*  Co.  L.i= 


DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  tinde rstandin g  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
i  orts — gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  dne  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  "which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  yon  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  maoc 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store; 

SAIL  DCCH-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBEE8  ; 
DKAPEE  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28%-ln'jh  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRAJVT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPA1IT. 

FOB  JAPAN  ANT>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HODK   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Belgric... Thursday,  May  28 

Coptic. . .  .(Via  Honolnln) Monday,  June  15 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday.  July  * 

Doric Tuesday,  July  21 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  rednced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  omcf, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Is 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  May  14,  29,  June  3,  13,  j8,  2B. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  pons,  May  9, 14,  19,  34,  99, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  f.  m.  May  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  May  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  May  9,  13,  17. 
21,  25,  29,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazarian,  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guavmas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  June 
1,  27,  and  25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  DAYS  ONLY.to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.  f^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  May 
23,  at  30  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

8.  S.  MoDowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  May  28,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  314  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mail    Stem 
Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 
York  every  Wednesday. 

FF.OM    NEW   VOEK: 

Majestic June  3  j  Majestic July  * 

liermaoic June  20     Germanic. 

Teutonic June  17     Teutonic. . 

Britannic June  24  |  Britannic. 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor. 
able  terms.  Through  rickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  $45      S I  ---  s  at  low 

rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  all  tit 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisc: 
H.  MAITLAND    KI 

29  Broad--' 


...July  1 
.July  6 

J  uiy  15 

.  Jury  22 
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May  25,  1896. 


SOCIETY. 


Banquet  to  the  Trial  Board. 

The  directors  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  gave 
a  banquet  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Pacific- 
Union  Club  in  honor  of  the  members  of  the  trial 
board  of  the  new  battle-ship  Oregon,  whose  recent 
trip  over  the  Santa  Barbara  course  was  so  success- 
ful. Flowers,  flags,  and  bunting  formed  an  at- 
tractive decoration  for  the  dining-hall,  and  a  string 
orchestra  played  during  the  service  of  the  menu. 
A  few  felicitously  expressed  responses  to  toasts 
formed  a  feature  of  the  evening.  The  following 
were  the  gentlemen  invited  : 

The  officers  comprising  the  trial  board  of  the  United 
Stales  batlle-shiji  Ort&m,  as  follows  : 

President.  Rear-Admiral  L.  A.  Keardilee,  U.  S.  N„ 
Senior  Member.  Chief-Engineer  G.  P,  KnU.  U.S.N,, 
Members.  Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N..  Commander 
C.  E.  Clark.  U.  S.  N.,  .Lieutenant-Commander,  E.  D. 
Taussig.  U  S.  N..  Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  U.  S. 
N  .  LicQtcomnl  A,  V.  Fechleler,  V.  S  N ..  and  Assistant 
Naval-Constructor  Elliott  Snow,  U.  S.  N. 

The  officers  ordered  in  connection  with  the  trial 
board: 

Lieutenant. Commander  F.  J.  Drake,  U.  S.  «.,  Chief- 
Engineer  F.  A.  Wilson.  U.  S.  N.,  Chief-Engineer  R.  W. 
,  V.  S.  N  .  Chief-Engineer  J.  K.  Barton.  U.  S. 
N.,  Passed-AssUtant  Engineer  T.  K.  Burgdorff,  U.  S. 
N  .  Naval  Constructor  W.  L.  Copps,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed- 
Assistant  Engineer  S  Arnold.  U.  S.  N..  Passed-Assistant 
Engineer  B.  C.  Sampson,  U.  S.  X.,  Passed-Assi>lant 
Surgeon  F.  Hcsler,  C.  S.  N\,  Lieutenant  W.R.  Shoe- 
maker, V.  S.  N..  Passed-Assistant  Engineer  \V.  W. 
Bush,  U.  S.  N..  Ensign  Guy  Burragc.  U.  S.  N„  Ensign 

A.  L.  Willard.  U.  -S.  N.,  Assistant  Engineer  H.  B. 
Price.  U.  S.  X.,  Ensign  R.  S.  Douglass,  U.  S.  N., 
Assistant  Engineer  F.  D.  Read,  U.  S  N..  Cadet  J.  J. 
Roby,  U.  S.  N.,  Cadet  M.  J.  McCormack,  U.  S.  N., 
Cadet  F.  D.  Karns.  U.  S.  N.,  and  Cadet  J.  P.  Morton, 
U.  S.  N. 

And  other  guests : 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  George 
W.  Prescolt.  Mr.  Philip  N.  Lilienthal.  Mr.  George  W. 
Dickie,  Mr.  E.  L.  Griffith,  Mr.  J.  O'B.  Gunn.  Lieutenant 
George  Ackerman,  U.  S.  N..  Captain  Charles  Goodall. 
Captain  C.  Minor  Goodall,  Captain  Millen  Griffith,  Lieu- 
lenant  T.  F.  Ruhm,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  W.  G.  Barrett.  Mr. 
Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  Lewi*  Gerstle,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Zeile,  Mr. 
Christian  Froelich,  Mr.  James  V*.  Coleman,  Mr.  Robert 
Forsyth,  Mr.  John  T.  Scott,  Mr.  E.  P.  Coglan,  Mr.  L. 

C.  .Morehouse,  Mr.  R.  H.  Beamer,  Mr.  V.  Artsimovitch, 
Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson.  Mr.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  James 

B.  Stetson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Mr. 

E.  A.    Bruguiere.     Mr.    Henry    J.    Crocker,     Mr.    B. 

F.  Dunham.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  C.  de 
Guigne,  Mr.  Edgar  J.  de  Pue,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Douty, 
Mr.  D.  W.  Earl.  Mr.  C.  P.  Eells,  Mr.  Oliver  Eldridge, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Fillmore,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  Adam  Grant, 
Mr.  C.  A.  Grow,  Mr.  Hugh  Craig,  Mr.  John  F.  Merrill, 
Mr.  John  L.  Howard,  Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mr.  Julius 
Krultschnilt.  Mr.  J.  N.  Knowles,  Mr.  R.  B.  Forman, 
Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean.Mr.  Frank  McCoppin,  Mr.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall,  Captain  A.  H.  Payson,  Mr.  R.  H. 
Pease.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  W,  F.  Russell.  Mr. 
Herman    Schussler,    Mr.    R.     P.    Schwerin,    Mr.    John 

D.  Spreckels,  Captain  William  H.  Taylor.  Mr.  James  E. 
Tucker.  Mr.  Alfred  Bouvier,  Mr.  W.  R.  Eckart,  Mr. 
W.    G.     Dodd.     Mr.     George     E.    Ames,    Mr.     Horace 

G.  Piatt,  Mr.  Alexander  Center.  General  J.  W. 
Forsyth.  U.  S.  A.,  General  W.  M.  Graham,  U.  S.  A., 
General  O.  D.  Greene,  U.  S.  A..  Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Bigelow,  Dr.  George  Chismore,  Dr.  Thomas 
Addison.  Captain  H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bellows,  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow,  Judge  Joseph  Mc- 
Kenna,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart.  Mr.  A.  K. 
Coney,  Commander  Rozo,  Admiral  Angel  Monasterio, 
Mr.  A.  A.  Walkins,  General  M.  L.  Barillas,  Mr.  Pedro 
Bruni,  Mr.  Florentine  Souza,  Mr.  Adolpho  Meyer,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Tisdel,  Captain  Summer,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone, 
Mr.  Marsden  Manson,  Mr.  D.  E.  Hayes,  Professor 
George  Davidson,  Mr.  L.  C.  Marshutz,  Mr.  John  Ham- 
mond. Mr.  E.  A.  Denicke,  Mr.  R.  P.  Rithet.  and  Mr.  O. 
S.  Orrick. 

^ 

The  Art  Association. 
The  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings  and 
studies  of  the  California  School  of  Design  opened 
last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Institute 
of  Art  and  will  terminate  to-day.  On  Tuesday 
evening  the  prizes  were  awarded  by  President 
Martin  Kellogg,  of  the  University  of  California. 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  presided,  owing  to  the  illness 
of  the  president,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt.  The  judges 
were  Mr.   E.  M.  Pissis,  Mr.  Ernest  Peisotto,  Mr. 

C.  C.  Judson,  Mr.  Edward  R.  Swain,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Porter.     The  awards  were  as  follows  : 

The  Avery  medal,  for  best  excellence  in  oil  painting,  to 
Miss  Marian  Holden  ;  honorable  mention  to   Miss   Flor- 


ROYAL 
BAKING 


imparts  that  peculiar  lightness, 
sweetness,  and  flavor  noticed  in 
the  finest  cake,  biscuit,  rolls, 
crusts,  etc.,  which  expert  pastry- 
cooks declare  is  unobtainable  by 
theuse  of  other  leaveningagents. 


ence  Lundborg  ;  the  Alvord  medal,  for  best  general  ex- 
cellence in  drawing  from  the  antique,  to  Mr.  H.  M. 
Sickall  ;  the  W.  E.  Brown  medal,  for  best  general  excel- 
lence  for  drawing  from  life,  to  Mr.  Hannakiki  Kobay- 
hashi  ;  honorable  mention  to  Mr.  William  Wilkie.  Mr. 
Robert  Aitken.  Miss  M.  Froelich.  and  Miss  M.  F. 
Cragin  ;  first  prize  in  modeling  to  Mr.  Robert  Aitken; 
H'ecial  mention  to  Mr.  M.  P.  Neilson  ;  honorable  men- 
tion in  perspective  to  Mr.  Von  Helms  and  Miss  Mc- 
Glashan. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


The  Skull  and  Keys  Society. 

The  Skull  and  Keys  Society  of  the  Slate  Uni- 
versity gave  their  annual  play  at  Shattuik  Hall, 
Berkeley,  on  last  Saturday  evening.  A  large 
crowd  of  society  people  ftom  both  sides  of  the  bay 
att.ndcd  the  performance.  H.J.  Byron's  "  Uncle  " 
was  the  play  chosen,  and  was  very  cleverly  acted 
throughout.  The  following  students  paiticipated, 
under  the  stage  direction  of  Mr.  Leo  Cooper  : 

Uncle  Bortle.  Mr.  P.  Hutchins  ;  Paul  Beaumont,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Blake;  Peter  Fletcher,  Mr.  A.  R.  Baldwin; 
Puffin.  Mr.  J.  R.  Mctcalf;  Mrs.  Beaumont,  Mr.  W.  F. 
McNutt  ;  Emily  Montrose,  Mr.  H.  N.  Roeding  ;  Sarah 
Jane,  Mr.  J.  R.  Hamilton 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  that  the 
marriage  of  Miss  Elizabeth  de  la  Fletcher  Slee  to 
Mr.  Elwood  Bender  Crocker,  both  of  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  is  to  take  place  on  June  3d.  Mr.  Crocker  is 
well  known  in  California.  He  was  born  in  Sacra- 
mento and  spent  his  boyhood  in  this  State,  but 
during  the  last  few  years  has  resided  in  the  East. 
He  is  an  adopted  son  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Crocker, 
the  mother  of  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  Elmira, 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gillig,  of  New  York  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Lucy  Upson  to  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Hanchett. 
Miss  Upson  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Upson, 
of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Hanchett  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hanchett  and  brother  of  Mrs. 
George  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll.  The 
wedding  will  take  place  about  June  24th  in  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  will  arrive 
here  from  New  York  about  the  middle  of  June  to 
attend  the  wedding. 

Mrs.  George  Huntsman  bas  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Emma 
Huntsman,  to  Mr.  W.  Grayson  Dutton,  which  will 
take  place  at  Grace  Church  at  noon  on  Tuesday, 
June  2d. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Isabella  Stewart  and 
Mr.  Francis  Litbgow  Payson,  of  New  York  city, 
took  place  at  noon  last  Saturday  at  "  Stewart 
Castle,"  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Senator  Stewart,  of  Nevada. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  their  residence  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Krultschnilt.  The 
others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Winslow,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S. 
King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  L.  Requa,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Frazer,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Wat- 
son, and  Mr.  J.  B.  Stetson, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  hospitably  entertained  ten  of  their  friends. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  lunch-party 
last  Thursday  at  her  residence,  711  Bush  Street. 
Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen. 


I  aAAUtiG  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.Y. 


The  steamer  on  which  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  of 
this  cily,  sailed  for  Europe — the  White  Star  Liner 
Teutonic — contained  an  unusually  interesting  pas- 
senger list.  Among  the  celebrities  on  board  were 
Max  O'Rell,  Paderewski,  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 
Gilbert  Parker,  the  Canadian  novelist,  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  of  the  World,  General  McCook,  of  the 
fighting  McCooks,  Mrs.  Terry  and  Mrs.  Curzon, 
two  English  actresses,  the  Townsend  Burdens,  and 
a  number  of  the  New  York  Four  Hundred,  who 
did  not  loom  up  with  their  usual  prominence, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  so  many  celebrities.  The 
benefit  concert,  which  is  always  given  on  the  night 
before  arriving  in  port,  was  an  unusually  success- 
ful one.  It  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Paul  Blouet 
— belter  known  as  "Max  O'Rell" — and  among 
those  who  took  part  in  it  were  the  well-known  En- 
glish baritone,  Mr.  Normand  Slamond,  who  sang 
Schubert's  "  Der  Wanderer  "  ;  Miss  Eileen  O'Mal- 
ley  recited  "  Lasca  "  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Parker  recited 
a  poem,  "  How  I  Hired  a  King  "  ;  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Curzon,  a  handsome  English  actress,  sang 
"Ave,  My  Mother"  ;  and  Miss  Julia  Neilson,  an- 
other English  actress,  delivered  an  extract  from 
Gilbert's  play,  "  Comedy  and  Tragedy."  Max 
O  Rell  then  read  an  essay  entitled  "Souvenir  de 
Voyage,"  and  the  concert  closed  with  a  piano  re- 
cital by  Paderewski.  The  musical  director  was 
Mr.  Amhurst  Webber.  Altogether,  those  who 
had  crossed  "the  Atlantic  many  times  said  that  the 
concert  was  one  of  the  finest  they  had  ever  heard. 


The  present  Duke  of  Galiera  is  a  man  of  strong 
socialisiic  tendencies,  and  calls  himself  plain  M. 
Ferrari.  The  Genoese  are  now  erecting  a  monu- 
ment to  bis  parents,  the  late  duke  and  duchess, 
who  gave  to  the  city  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  im- 
prove the  port,  built  a  superb  hospital,  and  erected 
model  dwellings  for  the  poor.  The  duchess,  who 
was  the  wealthy  heiress  to  the  now  extinct  house 
of  Brignole  Sale,  also  gave  her  ancestral  palace, 
with  all  its  art  treasures,  to  the  city  as  a  museum. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  P.  Cole- 
man, widow  of  the  late  William  T.  Coleman,  the 
following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  $250,000.  She  bequeathed  to 
her  son,  Robert  Lewis  Coleman,  $50,000  in  cash.  He  is 
also  to  have  during  his  life  all  the  silver,  china,  and  glass- 
ware belonging  to  the  estate,  and  at  his  death  all  such 
property  is  to  go  to  his  children.  The  testatrix  disposed 
of"  her  jewelry  and  other  articles  of  personal  wear  by  the 
following  provision : 

"  All  my  laces,  furs,  fans,  jewels,  and  jewelry  shall  go 
to  that  daughter,  if  any,  of  my  said  son,  who  shall  bear 
my  name,  '  Caroline  Coleman.'  Should  my  said  son  never 
have  a  daughter  bearing  my  name,  then  I  will  and  direct 
that  upon  his  death  all  said  property  shall  go  and  belong 
to  my  nieces,  Ella  Soule  and  Carrie  Bacon,  children  of 
my  sister,  Julia  A.  Bacon.  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the 
remainder  of  my  wearing  apparel,  including  my  India 
shawls,  to  my  two  said  nieces,  Ella  Soule  and  Carrie 
Bacon,  daughters  of  my  said  sister." 

The  deceased  bequeathed  to  the  Union  Trust  Company 
$50,000  in  trust  for  her  grandson,  William  Tell  Coleman, 
Jr.  Of  the  income,  $100  a  month  is  to  go  toward  the 
boy's  support  and  education  until  he  attains  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years.  He  is  thereafter  to  receive  the  entire 
income  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  thirty  years.  Should 
he  die  before  that  time,  the  trust  will  cease  and  the  prop- 
erty go  to  his  children.  In  the  event  of  his  having  no 
issue,  the  trust  estate  will  go  to  the  children  of  Robert 
Lewis  Coleman. 

The  entire  residue  of  the  estate  is  bequeathed  to 
Robert  Lewis  Coleman,  to  be  held  by  him  in  trust  for  his 
own  use  and  benefit.  At  his  death  the  trust  is  to  cease, 
and  the  property  is  to  go  to  his  children. 

The  will  appointed  her  son  executor  without  bonds. 
His  petition  for  probate  shows  that  the  only  legal  heirs 
are  himself  and  the  grandson,  William  Tell  Coleman. 


A  gentlemanly  person,  who  had  seen  better  days, 
but  still  had  a  good  suit  of  clothes  on  his  back, 
once  ordered  a  most  recherche"  dinner  in  a  Regent 
Street  restaurant.  The  waiters  were  most  obse- 
quious to  one  of  such  excellent  taste,  and  pressed 
him  to  take  liqueurs  after  his  banquet  ;  he  obliged 
them,  and  still,  with  a  handsome  fee  in  prospect, 
they  begged  to  know  what  more  they  could  do  for 
him.  "  Be  so  good,"  he  said,  "as  to  fetch  a 
policeman."  He  had  not  a  cent  to  pay  his  bill, 
and  he  did  not  want  to  be  kicked  out,  which 
might  have  damaged  bis  apparel,  but  desired  to 
place   himself    under   the  protection    of   the   civil 

force. 

.  -♦  « 

In  the  House  of  Commons  one  night,  Mr. 
Labouchere,  who  has  a  bitter  hatred  of  Cecil 
Rhodes,  the  "  master  of  South  Africa,"  was  com- 
plaining about  the  bad  roads  in  Jamaica,  and  the 
following  impromptu  verses  were  passed  up  to 
him  : 

The  absence  of  roads  is  Jamaica's  great  curse, 
So  Labouchere's  warning  takes  shape. 

But  if  you  reflect,  there  is  something  still  worse — 
It's  the  presence  of  Rhodes  at  the  Cape. 


Shortly  after  the  tidings  of  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry  of  Battenberg  reached  England,  the  caplain 
of  the  Boys'  Brigade  (a  popular  military  religious 
organization),  at  a  meeting  of  his  little  corps,  re- 
ferred sympathetically  to  the  sad  event,  and,  choos- 
ing an  appropriate  hymn  10  close  the  service, 
added  :  ' '  Let  us  sing  these  lines  in  solemn  silence." 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's -Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  Stationery,  with  monogram,  illumi>j- 
ated  by  hand  in  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art 
Stationers  and  Engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  -paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.     J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


KNITJTINGCD. 

120  SUTTER  ST.  (Rooms  21-24),  S.  F. 

ONLY  HEAD-QUARTERS  FOR 

BATHING     SUITS 


BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STYLES,  SEASON  1898. 

aSTSend  for  Illustrated  Catalogues. "Si    


BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 
BYRON 


California's  greatest  sani- 
tarium offers  cures  for 
Rheumatism,  sciatica, 
gout,  insomnia,  Bright's 
disease,  and  nervous  dis- 
orders. 

Recommended  by  all 
the  best  physicians  in 
California. 

The  equipments  are 
the  best  possible  and  the 
climate  perfect. 


BYRON  HOT  SPRINGS 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  -        -        - 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTL 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 


PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP 

Soli.  11  linger' 8 
Patent. 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office.  307  Montgomery  St..  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 

EVANS'  ALE. 


Dorflinger's 
American 

Cut  Glass. 


Cigar  Jar. 

All  Glass— Air  Tight. 


To  hofd  50  Cigars. 

Plain  .  .  .  $2.25 
Like  Illustration  4.50 
Richly  Cut  .        .      10.50 

ALSO  MADE  IN  SIZES 

FOR  CIGARETTES 

TOBACCO  and  BON-BONS 

C.  Dorflinger  C5°  Sorts, 

915  Broadway, 

Near  £/•/  S.'.,    New  York. 


May  25,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


u 


AT  SLOANE'S 
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WILTON 
VELVET 
CARPET 

Large  Assortment 
Of  Patterns 

$1.10  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


BIGELOW 

BODY 

BRUSSELS 

Immense  Line 
Of  Patterns 

$1.12i  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


TAPESTRY 

BRUSSELS 

CARPET 

Best  Made, 

75  OTS.  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


W.&J.SLOANE 

&    CO., 

CAKPETS,  FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

641-647  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

Until  Further  Notice. 


STROZTKTSKI 
LEADING      LADIES'      HAIR       DRESSER 

REMOVED    TO    24    CEARY    ST. 

Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 

POPULAR    PRICES. 

NOW    READY. 

Publication  in  French  of  the  Salon 

OF  1896. 

FIGARO-SALON,   to  be  completed  in  six 

parts $3.00— each  part  6oc. 

GOUPIL     PARIS  -  SALON,    to    contain 

over  100  photogravures $12.00 

The  Same,  English  text 15.00 

LE  NU  AU  SALON  (Champs-Elysees),  1  vol.         1.50 
LE  NU  AU  SALON  (Champ  de  Mars).  1  vol..         1.50 
CATALOGUE  il  lustre   (Champs-Elysees), 
de  peinture  et  sculpture,  with  a  complete  list 
of  all  the  exhibitors  and  over  300  illustra- 
tions.    1  vol 1.25 

LE  PANORAMA- SAL  ON  DE  1896,  to 

be  completed  in  10  parts $2.S° — each  25c. 

For  Sale  by        J.    TAUZY    &    CO., 

Importers  of  Foreign   Books  and   Fine  Stationery, 
6    Post    Street,    San  Francisco,    Cal. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE- 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Photo  Mount  g.  Card  Mfg.  Co. 

DEALERS  LN  CARD-BOARD. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

PHOTO  MOUNTS,  CARDS  OF  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS,  EMBOSSING,   RAGGED 
EDGING,  ETC. 

ARTISTIC    SOUVENIRS,    PROGRAMMES, 
MENUS,  LABELS,  SHOW  CARDS,  ETC. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Clay  and  Sansome  Sts. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  (formerly  Miss 
Hattie  Crocker,  of  San  Francisco)  have  rented  a  house 
in  Moscow  for  three  weeks,  in  order  to  witness  the  cor- 
onation ceremonies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown,  of  Oakland,  have  been 
visiting  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  and  Miss  G.  Stanford  arrived  in 
New  York  city  last  Monday,  and  registered  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel. 

Mr.  William  C.  Ralston  is  at  the  Hoffman  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  Webster  Jones  has  been  visiting  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood, 
and  Miss  Marie  Zane  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  dur- 
ing July  and  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  are  at  their  rauch  near 
Cloverdale,  and  will  pass  most  of  the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  are 
passing  a  month  at  Etnemere.  Afterward  they  will  go  to 
Castle  Crags  for  awhile  and  then  to  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  T.  2.  Blakeman,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Miss 
Leontine  Blakeman,  and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney  will  pass  the 
summer  at  Santa  Monica  and  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  was  visiting  Sir  Thomas  and 
Lady  Hesketh  at  their  country-seat  at  Eastern  Neston  a 
fortnight  ago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  left  last 
Saturday  for  Fresno  to  visit  Mrs.  Fisher's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  for  a  month.  They  will  also 
take  a  trip  to  the  King's  River  canon.  Two  weeks  after 
their  return  home,  they  will  go  to  New  York  to  study 
music,  and  will  be  away  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch  have  returned  from  their 
visit  to  Germany. 

Mr.  Samuel  Saalburg  will  visit  Alaska  for  a  couple  of 
months  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald  is  at  Wawona  with  Colonel 
S.  B.  M.  Young.  U.  S.  A. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  B.  Paxton  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Caxon  Klein  (formerly  Miss  Louise 
Collins)  have  gone  to  New  York  city,  where  they  will  re- 
side permanently. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Parsons  has  returned  from  British  Columbia, 
where  he  has  been  since  last  August. 

Mr.  Chancellor  L.  Jenks,  of  Chicago,  is  here  on  a 
visit  to  his  son,  Mr.  Livingston  Jenks,  at  711  Jones 
Street.  The  object  of  his  visit  is  to  be  present  at  the 
wedding  of  his  son' and  Miss  May  Harley,  which  will 
take  place  on  June  2d. 

Mrs.  Philip  Lilienthal  and  family  left  for  New  York 
city  last  Wednesday,  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  J.  Selig- 
man. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Bray  and  Miss  Blix  Smith,  of 
Oakland,  are  taking  a  driving  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  P.  Fuller  has  gone  to  Europe,  and  will  be 
abroad  all  summer. 

Hon.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
George  Loomis,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl, 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Kohl  were  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lippman  Sachs  and  Miss  Sachs  are  in 
Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Douglas  Fry  are  at  their  ranch 
in  Napa  Valley,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Loaiza  and  the  Misses  Loaiza,  of 
this  city,  arrived  in  Paris  recently. 

Miss  Marie  Zane  is  visiting  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Camillo  Martin  has  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Harrison  and  Miss  Carlisle  are 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pease  has  returned  home  after  a  prolonged 
visit  to  New  York. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Trevathan  will  leave  for  New  York 
city  on  June  1st  to  join  her  husband.  They  will  reside 
there  permanently. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  and  Miss  Julia  Crocker  ar- 
rived in  New  York  city  last  Wednesday,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown,  of  Burlingame,  has  leased  a 
cottage  in  Santa  Cruz,  where  she  will  reside  during  the 
summer  months  with  her  children. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  arrived  in  New  York 
city  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  left  for  New  York  city  last 
week  to  meet  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  returned  from 
their  European  tour  on  Thursday. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  William  L.  Robinson,  U.  S.  A.,  the  assistant 
quartermaster  here,  has  been  ordered  to  Seattle,  Wash., 
to  take  charge  of  the  construction  of  the  military  station 
at  Magnolia  Bluff.  He  will  be  relieved  by  Captain 
Oscar  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  expected  here  soon  from 
Washington,  D  C. 

General  A.  McD.  McCook,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Mos- 
cow to  attend  the  coronation  of  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Mrs.  McCook  accompanies  him,  but  will  remain  in  Dres- 
den until  his  return  from  Moscow. 

Major  Thomas  M.  K.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  from  Angel  Island  in  command  of  San  Diego 
Barracks. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  from  the  Presidio  in  command  of  Fort  Canby, 
Wash. 

Captain  Elbridge  R.  Hills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to  Fort  Mason. 

Captain  George  W.  Crabb,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Mason  to  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Benjamin  K.  Roberts,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  away  from  the  Presidio  on  a  leave  of 
absence,  is  expected  to  return  to  duty  on  May  24th. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Bent,  First  Infantry,  U,  S.  A., 
is  absent  from  Angel  Island  on  temporary  duty  at 
Benicia  Barracks. 

Captain  James  Parker,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  on 
duty  at  the  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.  Y. 

Paymaster  Henry  C.  Machette,  U.  S.  N.,  and  family, 
will  leave  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.,  on  June  17th  for  Philadel- 
phia.    He  has  improved  greatly  in  health. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Burnett,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  and  granted  six  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, with  permission  to  go  abroad. 

Lieutenant  Edward  T.  Brown,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  with  Battery  M  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  F.  H.  Holmes,  U.  S.  X.,  has  been  detached 


from  the  Philadelphia,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Winterhalter,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the  Philadel- 
phia. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  found  by  an  examining  board  unfitted  for 
promotion  on  account  of  physical  disability  contracted 
in  line  of  duty.     He  has  been  ordered  home. 

Lieutenant  Dana  W.  Kilburn.  First  Iufantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  from  Angel  Island  on  temporary  duty  at  San 
Diego  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  from  Benicia  Barracks  on  duty  with  the 
National  Guard  of  Kansas. 

Lieutenant  Granger  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Allen,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.Y. 

Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Carbaugh,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  undergoing  instruction  at  the  Artillery  School  at 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Ridgway,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  William  F.  Hancock,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A„  is  on  duty  at  the  Washington  University,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  H.  W.  Jones,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  and  or- 
dered to  the  TJutis. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  F.  F.  Burgdorff,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Thetis  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Engineer  A.  Hartrath,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  or- 
dered to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 


Before  the  days  of  gold-cures,  a  certain  young 
man  (according  to  the  Chicago  Times-Herald), 
naturally  of  a  thrifty  habit,  learned  that  in  quelling 
his  thirst  he  was  apt  to  squander  all  the  money  he 
had  saved  since  the  last  time.  Having  no  reserve 
fund,  he  could  not  continue  his  liquor-consuming 
career  for  long.  One  Monday,  his  salary  day, 
knowing  full  well  his  weakness,  the  first  investment 
he  made  was  in  a  meal-ticket.  On  the  Thursday 
following  he  next  saw  the  sun.  The  interval  was 
part  blank  and  part  confusion  of  red  lights,  cabs, 
and  schooners.  He  had  not  a  cent  in  his  clothes, 
and  was  as  hungry  as  a  shipwrecked  sailor.  He 
dug  up  his  meal-ticket,  however,  and  went  around 
to  Calhoun  Place  —  the  restaurant  was  situated 
therein — but  Calhoun  Place  was  blockaded.  Fire- 
men were  half  way  up  the  alley  playing  their  hose 
on  the  smoldering  ruins  of  the  restaurant. 


The  many  friends  of  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Rothwell, 
formerly  Miss  Antonia  Florencia  Bandmann,  will 
hear  with  deep  regret  of  her  death,  which  occurred 
on  Tuesday  evening,  May  12th,  at  the  residence 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bandmann. 
Her  demise  was  caused  by  peritonitis  supplemented 
by  apoplexy.  Mrs.  Rothwell  was  a  hospitable  en- 
tertainer, and  was  possessed  of  a  genial  tempera- 
ment that  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her. 


The  death  of  Henry  Derby  Bigelow,  a  well- 
known  journalist,  occurred  in  this  city  last  Tuesdav, 
May  19th.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  born  in  Cincinnati, 
O.,  thirty-five  years  ago,  but  came  to  San  Francisco 
with  his  parents  at  an  early  age.  He  began  his 
journalistic  career  in  1882,  and  some  years  later 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Examiner.  He  died  of 
tuberculosis. 


Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association,  has  instituted  a  gold  medal,  which 
will  be  known  as  the  James  D.  Phelan  Medal,  and 
is  to  be  awarded  in  consideration  of  the  best  gen- 
eral character  of  student  work  throughout  the  year 
in  the  class  in  modeling.  The  medal  will  be 
awarded  this  year  to  Mr.  Robert  I.  Aitken. 


When  Emperor  William  travels,  he  carries  $150,- 
000  worth  of  German  and  foreign  decorations  with 
him  in  a  safe.  He  has  about  $100,000  worth  more, 
which  he  leaves  at  home. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25  00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAH'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ART ICLi 

CBIFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 

"els' 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


COPPER-PIiATE 
ENGRAVING 


100    CARDS 

ONLY 

100    CENTS 


CROCKER'S 
POST  ST. 
STORE. 


227-229  Post  St. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping   Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2320. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES    I.    TO    XXXVII. 


The  Thirty- seventh  Volume  Is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  Is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


2 


FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 


feet. 


OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,ioo 

Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Cfags.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHOKEWill),  Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL  MONTE 

MONTEREY,    CiLL. 
"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."     Always   Open.     ONLY    THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.   H.  ARNOLD.  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Mont 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  25,  1896. 


..CAMPING.. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 


Shasta  Region 


Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 

Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 

All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


-  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Gleuwood,  Felton, 
Ben  I.iiiikiikI,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc, 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Fall  information  about 

LAKE   TAHOE   and   surroundings   and   the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  KESOKTS. 


■■•■■»■»«  ■a«»»»»»««a«M— f 
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feel  that  they  are  in  a  distinctive  class.  The  seal  of 
'17  years'  experience  and  approval'  goes  with 
each  one  of  them."  Beautiful  book  of  Ramblers 
free  at  any  Rambler  agency  in  the  U.  S.     :    :    :    : 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG.  CO. 
Chicago.  Boston.  'Washington.  New  York.  Brook- 
lyn.    Detroit.     Coventry,  England. 
Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tarney,  1325  Market  St 

MnnimmMMnuMMH 


BANK   FITTINCS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

d  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He—"\  feel  like  a  fool  to-night."  She—"  Why 
to-night  ?  " — Ex. 

"Do  you  believe  in  the  sixteen-to-one  ratio?" 
"  Certainly  ;  I  am  a  Mormon." — Truth. 

Dolly  Swift—  "Does  Cholly  Pypes  sing?" 
Salty  Gay— "  That  is  what  he  calls  it."— Pud. 

She—"  Who  would  you  rather  be  if  you  were  not 
yourself?"  He—"  I  can't  say  that  I  have  any  sec- 
ond choice." — Puck. 

Teacher— "  What  is  an  island?"  Little  Johnny 
Squanch— "A  body  of  land  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  insurgents."— Pud. 

Ambiguous:  She— "  And  would  you  have  loved 
me  just  as  much  without  my  money  ?"  He — "Just 
as  much,  my  darling." — Life. 

"Do  you  think  you  could  eat  another  piece  of 
pie.  Tommy?"  "I  think  I  could,  ma'am,  if  I 
stood  up." — Chicago  Dispatch. 

In  Chicago  :  Undertaker—"  Here,  this  won't  do  ; 
where  is  the  sixth  pallbearer?"  "  He  is— er — that 
is,  he  is  proposing  to  the  widow." — Life. 

"  The  best  preventive  for  seasickness,"  says  the 
Manayunk  Philosopher,  "  is  to  climb  a  tall  tree  and 
stay  there  till  the  voyage  is  over." — Philadelphia 
Record. 

"  Well,  I  swan  1 "  said  the  cat  on  the  back  fence, 
as  a  shower  of  boots  came  his  way  ;  "  that  fellow 
must  think  I've  been  getting  married." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Hoax  —  ""Does  Sillicus  know  anything  about 
music  ?  "  Joax — "  No  ;  he  doesn't  know  the  differ- 
ence between  a  string  orchestra  and  a  rubber  band." 
—Philadelphia  Record. 

"  I  think  it  is  mean  of  you  to  say  that  the  count 
is  good  for  nothing."  "Well,  I  suppose  if  you 
ever  go  to  Paris  he  will  come  in  handy  as  an  in- 
terpreter."— Brooklyn  Life. 

Maude — "Brother  broke  an  iron  bar  with  his 
two  hands  yesterday."  Claude — "That's  nothing. 
My  brother  broke  four  men  with  one  hand  last 
night." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

She — "This  novelist  writes  of  his  heroine  as  a 
tall  girl  with  becoming  blonde  hair."  He — "  I  sup- 
pose he  means  by  that  that  she  was  having  it 
bleached." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

In  New  York:  Tom— "  I  was  going  to  propose 
Sunday  night,  but  I  thought  I'd  wait."  Jack — 
"Why?"  rem— "Well,  she  might  not  accept 
me  ;  and  on  Sunday  night,  you  know,  the  saloons 
are  closed."—  Puck. 

It  worked  both  ways  :  Father—"  Johnny,  come 
open  the  door  for  your  poor,  tired  father.  Your 
mother's  locked  me  out,  and  I  want  to  get  in." 
Johnny—"  Well,  she's  locked  me  in,  and  I  want  to 
get  out." — Harper's  Weekly. 

"Would  you  like  a  sonata  before  dinner?" 
said  the  Washington  hostess  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky.  "Well,  I  don't  mind,"  said  he  ; 
' '  I  had  two  on  my  way  here,  but  I  reckon  I  can 
stand  another." — Boston  Herald. 

Weary  ^Willie — "  Lady,  could  I  hev  a  drink  uv 
dis  water?"  Mrs.  Greene — "Certainly.  There's 
the  pump  and  there's  the  tumbler."  Weary  Willie 
(insinuatingly) — "  I  see,  lady.  Now,  ef  you'll  jes' 
work  de  handle  fer  a  moment." — Judge. 

Neighbor (who  has  heard  commotion  in  the  Casey 
flat) — "  Pbwat's  th'  mather,  Missus  Casey?  Air 
yez  hovin'  difficulty  wid  yez  husband  ? "  Mrs. 
Casey  (with  scorn) — "Hovin"  difficulty  wid  him? 
Not  much  !     He's  dead  aisey  fer  me  !  " — Puck. 

He  (passionately) — "There  is  nothing  I  would 
not  do  for  you.     I  will  climb  the  Matierhora  ;  I 

will   face  the   tiger  in  the  jungle  ;  I "    She — 

"  Say  no  more,  George.  Go  face  the  tiger  in  the 
jungle  for  me,  and  when  you  get  back,  I'll  let  you 
take  me  to  the  opera." — Bazar. 

Mrs.  Lake  Front — "  I  know  I've  met  that  Mr. 
Jaybird  somewhere  before.  I  told  him  so,  but  all 
he  answered  was  that  he  knew  my  former  husband. 
The  man  must  be  an  idiot."  Mrs.  Hyde  Park — 
"Why  so?"  Mrs.  Lake  Front — "I've  had  four 
former  husbands  I  " — Cleveland  Plain-Dealer. 

The  prudent  spinster  (a  deep  German  joke 
which  English  readers  are  hereby  warned  not  to 
investigate) :  Decidedly  mature  frdulein  (who  has 
just  inherited  an  estate  in  the  country,  to  her  man- 
ager)— "  First  of  all,  see  to  it  that  the  stork's  nest 
up  there  oh  the  roof  of  the  house  is  removed  im- 
mediately."— Fliegende  Blatter. 


For  Coughs,  Asthma,  and  throat  Dis- 
orders, use  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches."  Sold 
only  in  boxes.     Avoid  imitations. 


Teething    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
Stfisdman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


Dr,  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


For  Printing 
Finest  oysters  m  all  styles,  Swain  s,  213  Sutter  St.     and  Wrapping. 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY.'! 
,5/yJNAS.nAL, 


MLWatches 
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■  A  ITARVELLOUS  LINE,— a  dozen 
sizes— a  hundred  styles.  Never  before 
has  such  a  chance  been  offered.  Men's 
J  watches.  Boys  watches.  Misses'  watches. 
Ladies'  watches— all  the  latest  styles 
and  all  fully  warranted.  For  sale  at 
our  new  office.  Mills  Building.  San  Fran- 
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have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  T. 
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In  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  Saturday,  May  23d,  there 
The  Republican  is  a  remarkable  article  headed  "  Clearing 
Party  and  the  Way."     In  this  article  the  Bulletin  says 

the  A.  P.  A.  jt  -l5  barged  that  "  the  leaders  of  the  late 
Republican  State  Convention  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  American  Protective  Association.  The  silence  of  the 
leaders  under  this   charge  gives    it  indirect  confirmation." 


After  this   impressive  exordium,  the  Bulletin   goes   on   to 
say : 

"  It  now  becomes  the  duty  of  the  local  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  to  answer  these  charges.  The  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  have  a  right  to  know  under  what  flag  they  are  marching.  They 
have  a  right  to  know  the  principles  of  the  party  they  are  asked  to 
place  in  power.  There  is  no  man  who  can  bind  the  party  to  a  policy 
to  which  it  has  not  given  its  approval.  The  Republican  voter  will 
insist  upon  knowing  whether  in  voting  the  Republican  ticket  he  is 
indorsing  the  principles  of  the  American  Protective  Association. 
The  injection  of  a  new  doctrine  into  the  party  might  alienate  a  large 
number  of  Republicans,  thus  driving  them  from  the  party  of  their 
choice  into  the  ranks  of  the  Democrats.  There  is  danger  in  the 
experiment." 

After  these  somewhat  sidelong  and  crab-like  remarks,  the 
Bulletin  grows  bolder,  and  there  is  an  implied  threat  in  its 
tone  when  it  says  : 

"  During  the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Bulletin  has  been  a 
Republican  paper.  Its  course  has  been  founded  upon  its  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party.  Has  the  party  been  com- 
mitted to  the  especial  doctrine  of  the  American  Protective  Associa- 
tion or  not  ?  The  Bulletin,  would  like  to  know.  The  party  does  not 
want  votes  obtained  under  false  pretenses.  It  has  certain  well- 
defined  principles  which  it  promises  to  observe  in  the  event  of  suc- 
cess. Has  it  other  principles  which  the  masses  of  the  parry  know 
nothing  of?  That  is  what  we  want  to  know.  The  charge  is  made 
that  it  has.  The  leaders  in  position  to  make  denial  refuse  to  speak. 
What  are  we  to  infer  from  their  refusal  ?  " 

We  are  to  infer  from  their  refusal  that  the  "  Republican 
leaders"  have  no  official  way  of  replying  to  questions  put 
by  political  opponents  for  political  reasons.  The  Bulletin-  is 
doubtless  familiar  with  the  platform  passed  at  the  recent  Re- 
publican State  Convention  at  Sacramento.  Probably  the 
editors  of  the  Bulletin  can  read.  If  they  can,  they  will 
find  in  that  platform  the  official  declaration  of  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  State  of  California. 
They  will  find  there  a  plank  relating  to  non-sectarianism  in 
the  public  schools.  If  the  Bulletin  has  any  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  late  Republican  State  Convention  was  domi- 
nated by  Americans,  or  if  ir  fears  that  its  platform  means 
America  for  the  Americans,  it  need  no  longer  have  any 
doubt  upon  that  subject  after  reading  that  platform. 

As  to  the  "  local  Republican  leaders,"  we  do  not  see  that 
they  possess  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  con- 
sciences of  the  voters  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party. 
They  certainly  possess  power  in  controlling  nominations, 
and  they  probably  will  put  up  men  for  office  who  will  get 
the  most  votes.  And  we  hope  they  wilL  This  is  not  a 
good  year  for  un-American  and  Roman  Catholic  candi- 
dates. This  fact  is  being  recognized  everywhere,  and  while 
many  well-meaning  people  deplore  it,  politicians  have  to 
recognize  facts  as  they  exist.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
upon  the  Republican  ticket  this  year  the  influence  of  the 
American  Protective  Association  will  be  felt. 

But  the  American  Protective  Association  is  not  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  it  works  on  its  own  lines.  It  will  work  also 
within  the  Democratic  party.  The  Republican  party  has  never 
been  guilty  of  coquetting  with  the  Irish  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic vote.  The  Democratic  party,  on  the  other  hand,  sold 
itself  long  ago  to  that  element  in  the  community — sold  its 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  But  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  is  composed  almost  equally  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans.  Nearly  all  the  Southern  Democrats 
are  Protestants,  and  are  strongly  American  in  their  ideas. 
The  old  Know-Nothing  party  contained  many  Southern 
men  among  its  members.  Therefore  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association  will  cut  deep  into  the  Democratic  party. 
The  agonies  which  that  party  will  suffer  in  making  its  nomi- 
nations— its  fear  of  losing  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  if  it 
does  not  put  up  Roman  Catholic  candidates — its  certainty  of 
losing  the  Democratic  A.  P.  A.  vote  if  it  does  put  up 
Roman  Catholic  candidates — these  struggles  ought  to  inter- 
est the  inquisitive  and  inquiring  Bulletin. 

But  the  Bulletin  has  been  asking  questions  of  the  local 
Republican  leaders.  Let  us  ask  some  questions  of  the 
Bulletin.  That  paper  states  that  it  has  been  a  Republican 
journal  for  forty  years.  It  threatens  that  it  will  be  false  to 
that  party  "  if  the  local  Republican  leaders  have  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  the  American  Protective  Association."    Does 


the  Bulletin  think  that  the  "  local  leaders  "  of  any  party  con- 
trol the  individual  members  of  that  party?  Does  the 
Bulletin  think  that  because  a  man  is  a  Republican  he  loses 
all  mental  freedom?  Does  'Cut.  Bulletin  think  that  in  the 
Republican  party — the  party  of  freedom  of  thought,  if  ever 
there  was  one — it  would  be  possible  to  compel  its  voters  to 
cast  their  ballots  for  men  whose  religious  trammels  they  dis- 
liked? Does  the  Bulletin  think  that  if  it  is  right  for  Roman 
Catholics  to  vote  for  a  man  because  of  his  religion,  it  is 
wrong  for  Protestants  to  vote  for  a  man  because  of  his  re- 
ligion ?  And,  lastly,  does  the  Bulletin  think  that  in  this  day 
and  generation  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  great 
party,  composed  overwhelmingly  of  Americans,  has  not  the 
right  to  elect  only  patriotic  Americans  to  office  if  it  so 
chooses  ? 

The  Bulletin  may  or  may  not  answer  these  questions.  It 
is  not  very  important  whether  it  does  or  not.  But  it  is  easy 
to  see  where  the  Bulletin  stands,  and  we  call  upon  all 
Republicans  to  note  its  attitude.  The  Bulletin  prac- 
tically has  threatened  that  if  the  Republican  party  does  not 
commit  itself  to  upholding  Roman  Catholic  candidates,  it 
will  quit  the  party.  We  advise  it  to  go,  and  to  go  now. 
An  open  enemy  is  better  than  a  false  friend. 


Mr.  Henry  Norman,  a  well-known  English  journalist,  has 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  keen  interviewing,  for  the  London  Chronicle, 
"  Errors  of  Mr.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  proprietor  of  the  New 

Taste."  York    World.     Mr.  Norman  desired  to  as- 

certain the  causes  of  Mr.  Pulitzer's  success,  for  the  World — 
I  which  no  man  or  woman  endowed  with  even  rudimentary 
i  taste  can  endure — has  a  greater  circulation  than  any  other 
;  newspaper  in  the  United  States.  It  was  naturally  supposed 
that  Mr.  Pulitzer,  who  has  as  keen  a  nose  for  business  as 
the  sharpest  of  his  pawnbroker  ancestors,  had  "sized  up" 
his  public  and  devoted  himself  to  giving  it  what  it  wanted 
— that  he  realized  the  superiority  of  the  mob  in  numbers, 
!  and  made  a  paper  for  the  mob  accordingly.  But  it  seems 
that  this  supposition  is  wrong.  When  you  open  the  World 
and  see  it  filled  with  monkeys,  snakes,  surgeons  at  work 
sawing  off  legs  and  taking  out  brains,  women  in  undress, 
dancing  indecently,  female  reporters  dropping  from  balloons 
or  playing  at  being  inmates  of  queer  places,  in  order  to 
write  up  their  experiences — when  you  see  the  World  a 
pictorial  anarchy  of  freaks  and  horrors,  you  have  Mr. 
Pulitzer's  word  for  it  that  you  err  in  assuming  that  it  is  pub- 
lished for  the  entertainment  of  the  intellectually  undeveloped 
and  the  morally  dense.  Looking  Mr.  Norman  in  the  eye, 
Mr.  Pulitzer  said,  with  that  calmness  which  never  deserts 
him  : 

"  My  principle  has  been  that  a  newspaper  must  perform  a  daily 
public  service  in  every  issue.  It  must  strike  blow  after  blow  for  the 
right,  for  the  true,  for  the  honest.  A  newspaper  exists  primarily  for 
the  public  welfare.  If  a  newspaper  sets  before  itself  money-making 
as  its  end,  it  will  not  succeed." 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  Mr.  Pulitzer's  employees, 
who  do  the  actual  work  of  getting  out  the  World  daily,  must 
be  a  disobedient  lot,  for  they  manage  so  well  to  defeat  these 
purposes  of  their  employer  that  no  one  would  ever  suspect 
from  examining  the  World  that  its  owner  harbored  such 
noble  notions  of  what  a  daily  newspaper  should  be.  He 
astonished  Mr.  Norman,  naturally.  That  gentleman  had  the 
resolution  to  pull  himself  together  and  hint  that  he  had  heard 
that  the  World  published  a  good  deal  of  "undesirable" 
matter — which  is  as  polite  as  to  say  that  a  female  with  no 
character  lacks  lady-like  refinement.  "  I  suppose,"  admitted 
Mr.  Pulitzer,  serenely,  "that  we  do  commit  errors  of  taste" 
(The  italics  are  ours.)  But  he  only  supposes  it,  we  learn,  and 
has  no  actual  knowledge  on  the  subject.  "So  comparatively 
unimportant  do  I  consider  the  news  part  of  a  newspaper 
that  often,  when  I  have  spent  a  whole  day  upon  the  editorial 
page,  reading  every  line  of  copy  and  re-reading  my  proofs, 
sometimes  a  dozen  times,  I  have  not  even  known  what  was 
appearing  in  the  news  pages."  This,  if  true,  bathes  an 
otherwise  dark  mystery  in  a  flood  of  satisfying  light  While 
four-legged  birds  walk  across  the  pages  of  the 
it  affords  intimate  glimpses  of  maternity  horr.i 
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the  portraits  and  love-letters  of  the  married  evangelist  and 
the  rich  widow  who  have  eloped,  and  follows  with  pen  and 
pencil  every  stage  of  the  undressing  of  a  burlesque  actress 
preparing  for  her  evening's  work — while  the  World  in  its 
news  part  is  as  sensational,  salacious,  grotesque,  and  offen- 
sive as  highly  paid  ingenuity  and  volunteer  vulgarity  can 
make  it,  Mr.  Pulitzer  as  he  counts  the  receipts  accepts  them 
as  the  reward  of  his  editorials,  which  "strike  blow  after 
blow  for  the  right,  for  the  true,  for  the  honest  "  in  the  small 
space  left  on  the  page  after  the  double-leaded  articles  on 
the  growing  circulation  and  the  lies  of  envious  contem- 
poraries have  been  given  precedence. 

This  inattention  to  the  news  department  of  the  World  is 
a  fortunate  thing  for  the  good  Mr.  Pulitzer's  peace  of  mind. 
One  so  virtuous  as  himself,  one  so  wedded  to  the  higher 
ideals  of  journalism,  could  not  possibly  approve  forged  tele- 
grams from  European  dignitaries,  bogus  cablegrams  by  the 
mile,  persistent  falsification  of  facts  for  the  reason  that  fic- 
tion is  more  interesting  than  truth,  and  the  practice  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  of  the  cheap  and  nasty  and  vilely 
dishonest  art  of  faking.  Immersed  in  his  editorial  columns, 
the  good  Mr.  Pulitzer,  striking  blows  for  the  right,  the  true, 
the  honest,  asks  us  to  believe  that  he  has  remained  uncon- 
scious while  his  unsympathetic  employees  on  the  news  side 
have  made  of  his  paper  the  most  corrupting  influence  of  the 
time  in  American  journalism.  For  its  financial  success 
tempts  other  journals  to  emulation,  with  the  result  that 
nearly  every  city  in  the  country  has  its  imitation  of  the  foul 
World.  It  has  even  come  to  pass  that  Mr.  Pulitzer's  gains 
have  impelled  a  San  Franciscan,  already  a  millionaire,  to 
give  New  York  itself  another  Worlds  as  if  one  were  not 
enough  to  make  the  metropolis  ashamed  to  look  civilization 
in  the  face.  Doubtless  should  this  extraordinary  scheme  of 
second-hand  enterprise  succeed,  Mr.  Hearst  will  tell  some 
future  British  interviewer  that  they^wrwa/owes  its  prosperity 
to  its  pious  proprietor's  exclusive  attention  to  the  religious 
department,  that  his  sole  aim  in  life  and  journalism  has  been 
to  merit  the  commendation  of  the  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor. 

There  is  only  one  deep  lower  than  that  reached  by  the 
sort  of  journalism  which  the  coarse  and  frantic  World, 
taken  by  itself,  represents.  That  profounder  '  deep  is 
hypocrisy,  and  the  World's  proprietor  has  supplied  it.  His 
pockets  are  bulging  with  dollars  that  a  self-respecting  man 
would  touch  only  with  tongs.  It  is  money  as  dirty  as  that 
earned  by  the  seller  of  other  obscene  literature,  for  the  line 
between  the  habitual  sensationalism  of  papers  like  the 
World  and  books  which  circulate  secretly  among  the  de- 
praved is  drawn  by  the  criminal  law.  Mr.  Pulitzer  is  a 
man  of  ability,  who  has  deliberately  and  for  profit  prosti- 
tuted his  brains.  His  recompense  has  come  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  fortune.  He  can  not  be  prevented  from  living  in 
luxury  on  his  revolting  dividends,  but  he  can  be  prevented 
from  enjoying  them  in  honor.  When  Mr.  Pulitzer  turns  his 
face  of  brass  on  the  British  public  and  tells  it  that  he  has 
won  his  wealth  in  the  service  of  the  people,  it  is  the  duty, 
and  it  ought  to  be  the  pleasure,  of  every  decent  American 
journal  to  inform  that  same  public  that  the  right,  the  true, 
the  honest  have  never  owed  anything  to  Mr.  Pulitzer  or  his 
paper.  The  World  is  the  harlot  of  American  journalism, 
and  its  success  is  the  equivalent  of  the  harlot's  sealskins, 
diamonds,  and  champagne.  It  is  the  compendium  of 
about  everything  that  is  dishonest,  unclean,  heartless,  and 
brutalizing  in  the  kind  of  journalism  which  corrupts  the 
masses  and  disgraces  the  United  States  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 


The  various  attempts  which  are  being  m2de  to  defeat  Mc- 
1,  THE  Kinley    are    amusing    by    reason    of    their 

Mckinley  Bill  absurdity.  The  Democrats — who  seem  to 
be  taking  an  undue  interest  in  a  purely 
family  row  in  the  Republican  party — first  claimed  that  Mc- 
Kinley,  being  the  author  of  the  McKinley  bill,  was  respon- 
sible for  all  our  woes.  Now  they  have  turned  around  and 
are  attempting  to  discredit  his  connection  with  the  bill,  and 
the  assertion  is  frequently  made  by  Democratic  organs  that 
McKinley  had  little  to  do  with  the  framing  of  that  bill,  and 
that  the  hard  work  was  done  by  Aldrich  and  Allison  in  the 
Senate,  and  Burrows  and  Dingley  in  the  House.  When  the 
Republican  party  went  down,  in  1892,  beneath  the  wave  of 
popular  disapproval,  we  did  not  hear  any  of  these  assertions, 
but  McKinley  was  made  the  scapegoat,  and  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  it  all.  If  these  accusations  were  true,  why  did  not 
Aldrich  and  Allison,  Dingley  and  Burrows,  come  forward  in 
1892,  and  claim  the  authorship  of  the  bill  which  they  then 
tacitly  repudiated  ? 

McKinley  is  indisputably  the  author  of  the  bill  which 
bears  his  name.  When  Reed  was  Speaker  of  the  Fifty-First 
Congress,  he  appointed  McKinley  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Of  the  1,141  provisions  in  the 
McKi^Vy  bill  as   finally  passed,  945   were  in  the  bill  as 

finally  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  by  McKinlev. 
5  5  provisions  retained  from  previous  tariffs  were  also 


incorporated  in  the  new  bill  by  McKinley,  in  many  cases  the 
language  being  changed  and  specific  duties  substituted  for 
ad  valorem  duties.  The  tariff  law  of  1S90  was  the  work  of 
William  McKinley.  In  the  dark  days  of  1892,  when  the 
Republican  party  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls 
and  when  the  Democrats  ascribed  that  defeat  to  the  Mc- 
Kinley bill,  we  heard  no  question  as  to  McKinley's  author- 
ship. Now  that  the  people  have  risen  in  their  might  and 
have  determined  to  sweep  from  power  the  opponents  of  the 
McKinley  bill — now  that  the  very  name  of  McKinley  has 
become  a  word  to  conjure  with — we  continually  hear  these 
accusations  questioning  the  authorship  of  the  bill.  The 
accusations  on  the  very  face  of  them  are  preposterous,  as 
we  have  shown.  McKinley  was  always  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  his  bill  in  the  dark  days.  Let  him  have 
the  credit  for  it  now,  in  the  bright  days  that  are  coming. 

The  San  Francisco  Call,  fervent  in  the  good  work  of  propa- 

Local  Shrines  SatinS  ,he  ,rue  faith>  on  Ma>"  2°th  6ave  an 
and  Miraculous  account  of  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Zenobia 
Hair-Growsrs.  Everson  at  the  Grotto  of  Lourdes.  This 
favored  lady  is  a  resident  of  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  "  For  ten 
years,"  Editor  Shortridge  informs  the  world,  "  she  suffered, 
and  many  times  was  at  the  point  of  death."  Mrs.  Everson 
went  to  Lourdes  for  the  healing  waters.  "  She  remained  at 
Lourdes  six  weeks,  visiting  the  grotto  daily,  spending  much 
time  in  prayer."  Mrs.  Everson  took  but  three  of  the  holy 
baths.  "  Then  arrived  a  day  when,  during  the  procession, 
there  came  to  her  an  indescribable  physical  transition. 
Through  her  whole  body,  to  the  very  finger-tips,  she  felt 
the  thrill  of  a  mighty  change.  She  was  cured  of  the  dis- 
ease which  was  wasting  her  vitality."  Now  she  is  back 
again  at  Santa  Cruz,  "  so  vigorous  that  she  walks  long  dis- 
tances and  feels  no  weakness." 

It  is  natural  enough  that  Santa  Cruz  should  feel  pride  in 
this  walking  miracle  which  the  reverent  Call  celebrates,  but 
it  is  astonishing  that  a  community  not  suspected  of  being  in- 
different to  commercial  opportunities  does  not  draw  a  prac- 
tical lesson  from  the  history  of  Mrs.  Everson's  restoration 
to  health.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Santa  Cruz 
have  not  long  ago  made  provision  for  supplying  the  home 
demand  for  supernatural  treatment  of  all  diseases  proves 
that  even  the  ecclesiastic  is  not  superior  to  his  environ- 
ment. Santa  Cruz  is  modern  and  Californian,  and  therefore 
deficient  in  faith,  and  it  is  a  well-known  law  of  thaumaturgy 
that  miracles  only  happen  where  they  are  expected  to 
happen. 

The  sad  truth  is  that  the  clergy  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  com- 
mon with  the  clergy  throughout  this  godless  State,  have 
fallen  under  the  deplorable  influence  of  the  pervasive  ration- 
alism. A  week  or  two  ago,  for  example,  we  printed  an 
account  of  the  placing  on  the  market  of  a  patent  medicine 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Conway,  of  San  Francisco.  His  rev- 
erence makes  no  claim  that  his  preparation  is  from  the 
saints  or  blessed  by  the  Pope,  yet  he  asserts  that  it  has 
made  hair  grow  on  perfectly  bald  heads,  and  publishes 
testimonials  from  priests  like  himself  in  support  of  his 
statements.  Our  esteemed  contemporaries,  the  organs  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chuch,  have  left  it  to  the  Argonaut 
alone  to  administer  reproof  to  Father  Conway  and  the 
cowled  and  shaven  brethren  who  have  encouraged  him  in 
his  impiety.  It  is  well,  in  a  temporal  sense,  for  Father 
Conway  that  he  lives  in  California  and  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  not  in  France  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when, 
because  of  the  interference  of  the  Hebrew  physicians  with 
the  gains  of  the  church,  which  had  shrines  enough  for  all 
the  practice  going,  the  Jews  were  expelled  the  kingdom  in  a 
body.  Concerning  conditions  throughout  Europe  then  and 
earlier,  Draper,  in  his  "  Intellectual  Development,"  says  : 

"  Physicians  were  viewed  by  the  church  with  dislike  and  regarded 
as  atheists  by  the  people,  who  held  firmly  to  the  lessons  they  had 
been  taught,  that  cures  must  be  wrought  by  relics  of  martyrs  and 
bones  of  saints,  by  prayers  and  intercessions,  and  that  each  region  of 
the  body  was  under  some  spiritual  charge — the  first  joint  of  the  right 
thumb  being  in  the  care  of  God  the  Father,  the  second  under  that  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  so  on  of  other  parts.  For  each  disease  there 
was  a  saint.  A  man  with  sore  eyes  must  invoke  St.  Clara,  but  if  it 
were  an  inflammation  elsewhere,  he  must  turn  to  St.  Anthony.  An 
ague  would  demand  the  assistance  of  St.  Pernel.  For  the  propitiating 
of  these  celestial  beings,  it  was  necessary  that  fees  should  be  paid, 
and  thus  the  practice  of  imposture-medicine  became  a  great  source 
of  profit." 

It  is  true  that  in  that  age  of  noble  faith,  His  Holiness  the 
Pope,  bishops,  princes,  kings,  and  great  nobles,  kept  their 
private  physicians,  but  the  common  sort  had  to  get  relief 
at  the  shrine  or  go  without.  Our  researches  have  not  en- 
abled us  to  discover  the  saint  whose  ancient  territory  Father 
Conway  has  usurped,  but  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that 
he  did  a  large  and  remunerative  business  for  Mother 
Church  in  his  time,  since  at  no  period  of  man's  existence 
has  he  put  up  contentedly  with  baldness  if  he  thought  that 
by  the  payment  of  money,  and  prayer,  he  could  start  his 
hair  to  sprouting  again. 

The  church,  we  know,  is  always  the  same.     As  she  had 


in  the  centuries  past  miraculous  remedies  for  everything,  it 
would  be  impious  to  suspect  that  she  is  without  miraculous 
remedies  for  everything  now,  including  baldness.  The 
opening  of  a  sacred  grotto  at  Santa  Cruz,  whose  waters 
could  be  recommended  by  Archbishop  Riordan  as  infallible 
for  most  things  and  for  baldness  particularly,  would  be 
peculiarly  timely.  Concerted  prayers  for  the  conversion  of 
Colonel  Ingersoll  have  failed  recently  and  lamentably.  But 
he  has  no  more  hair  on  his  scalp  than  he  has  grace  in  his 
soul.  If  a  few  bottles  of  water  from  a  Santa  Cruz  shrine 
sent  to  the  colonel  should  miraculously  give  him  back  his 
locks,  he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  fall  upon  his  knees,  and 
infidelity  throughout  the  globe  would  be  dumfounded.  There 
is  the  Prince  of  Wales,  likewise.  He  is  a  heretic  and  as 
hairless  as  all  heretics  deserve  to  be.  A  renewal  of  his 
curls  would  be  even  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill  that  could  not  be 
hid.  What  holy  water  will  do  is  demonstrated  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  rejuvenated  Mrs.  Everson  in  Santa  Cruz,  and  to 
say  that  holy  water  can  not  be  produced  in  California  as 
cheaply  as  in  France  (allowing  for  the  difference  in  wages) 
is  not  only  absurd,  but  offensively  unpatriotic.  And  it  is, 
moreover,  an  intolerable  reflection  on  the  influence  of  our 
hierarchy.  What  French  priests  can  prevail  on  heaven  to 
do,  should  certainly  not  be  beyond  the  powers  of  our  own. 
As  a  friend  of  home  industry,  we  plead  for  a  Lourdes  at 
Santa  Cruz — preferably  one  good  for  the  hair. 


Last  week  we  referred  briefly  to  the  fact  that  the  Bartholdt- 
Congress  Re-  McCall  immigration  bill  had  passed  the 
stricts  Foreign  House  of  Representatives  by  an  over- 
Immigkation.  whelming  vote,  only  twenty-six  members  be- 
ing recorded  as  voting  against  it.  The  Argonaut  indulged 
in  some  excusable  rejoicings  over  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Our  rejoicing  is  excusable  when  it  is  considered  that  for 
nearly  twenty  years  this  journal  has  battled,  single-handed 
and  alone,  for  the  restriction  of  foreign  immigration. 
Twenty  years  ago  such  a  bill  would  probably  have  been  de- 
feated by  a  vote  as  overwhelmingly  in  the  other  direction — 
10  to  1.  But  now  it  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  195  to  26.  The  Bartholdt-McCall  bill  provides  for 
an  educational  test,  and  excludes  from  admission  to  the 
United  States  "all  male  persons  between  sixteen  and  sixty 
years  of  age  who  can  not  both  read  and  write  the  English 
language  or  some  other  language." 

We  congratulate  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  their 
House  of  Representatives  has  finally  erected  a  barrier 
against  the  European  flood.  It  has  assumed  alarming  pro- 
portions during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  is  true  that  during 
the  depression  of  the  past  three  years,  due  to  the  Democratic 
free-trade  panic,  there  has  been  a  temporary  falling  off,  but  it  is 
jumping  up  again,  and  the  character  of  the  immigration  is  a 
highly  undesirable  one.  There  came  to  us  from  Europe  dur- 
ing the  first  three-quarters  of  a  century  over  1 5,000,000  immi- 
grants ;  most  of  these,  however,  came  from  Northern  Eu- 
rope. From  1880  to  1890,  there  came  to  us  from  Hungary 
127,678.  From  1880  to  1890,  there  came  to  us  from  Italy 
307,095.  From  1880  to  1890,  there  came  to  us  from  Russia 
265,064.  Nearly  all  of  these  people  are  ignorant  paupers  of 
the  most  degraded  class.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1894,  335,752  immigrants  came  to  our  shores.  Of  these, 
over  one-third — 116,187 — had  no  trade  or  calling.  Of 
those  who  claimed  to  have  an  occupation,  60,000  declared 
themselves  to  be  "laborers"  and  16,000  "servants."  There 
were  few  skilled  workmen  among  them,  almost  all  of  them 
were  entirely  illiterate,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were 
practically  paupers. 

If  this  educational  test  be  honestly  applied,  this  country 
may  find  some  relief  from  the  filthy  European  flood.  Already 
there  have  been  laws  passed  by  which  the  criminal,  diseased, 
and  pauper  classes  have  been  excluded.  Now  that  an  edu- 
cational test  has  been  imposed,  we  may  succeed  in  keep- 
ing out  the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  pauper  class.  Ignorance 
and  crime  are  closely  allied.  The  ignorant,  the  criminal,  the 
socialist,  and  the  anarchist  class  constitute  a  danger  to  our 
republic. 

The  unhappy  Democratic  party  is  forced  by  custom  to  make 
The  Coming  formal    preparations   for    the    Presidential 

Split  in  the  election.      In   order  not  to  pass  away  utterly 

Democracy.  and  ad(j  itsdf  to   (he  shades  of  dead  parljes 

in  the  political  Sheol,  it  must  hold  -a  national  convention, 
frame  a  platform,  and  offer  a  candidate.  The  preliminary 
steps  are  being  taken,  sadly  and  without  hope,  for  the 
party  is  dead  at  heart,  and  in  its  gloomy  activities  presents 
only  a  ghastly  simulacrum  of  life.  So  devoid  of  real 
vitality  is  it,  that,  although  its  convention  is  but  a  few  weeks 
off,  nobody  has  been  found  willing  to  take  its  nomination — 
nobody,  that  is,  whose  candidacy  would  connote  a  serious 
possibility  of  success.  Ex-Governor  Pattison,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, ex-Governor  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  and  ex-Con- 
gressman Dick  Bland,  of  Missouri,  are  "  mentioned,"  but 
the  mentioning  of  them  stirs  no  Democratic  pulse.  Pattison, 
when   he  last  ran  for  office,  was  up  for  mayor  of  Phila- 
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delphia,  and  suffered  a  crushing  defeat  ;  Governor  Russell 
is  a  gold  man  first  and  a  Democrat  afterward,  and  Bland  is 
silvered  from  top  to  toe. 

The  indications  point  to  a  despairing  acceptance  of  Cleve- 
land once  more,  and  the  defense  not  only  of  all  the  blunders 
and  sins  of  his  calamitous  administration,  but  a  humiliating 
recantation  of  the  denunciations  of  the  third  term  which 
filled  the  land  when  Grant  and  "Caesarism"  seemed  to  be 
threatening.  Carlisle  and  Olney  have  been  tried  on  the 
public  tentatively  as  possibilities,  but  the  violent  aversion 
which  they  evoked  has,  as  it  were,  driven  the  administration 
in  on  itself.  If  the  administration  is  now  for  anybody,  it  is 
for  Cleveland  himself.  The  party  shudders  as  it  gazes  upon 
this  large  bitter  bolus,  and  begins  to  realize  its  probable 
fate.  Twice  it  has  been  "  saved  "  by  this  man,  and  been 
made  ill  by  its  rescue.  The  Democracy  knows  that  with 
Cleveland  as  the  candidate  millions  of  its  members  will 
either  march  to  the  polls  to  vote  against  him  or  stay  away. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  no  escape  from  him.  Cleveland 
wants  to  be  the  leader  for  the  fourth  time.  It  is  not  in  his 
make-up  to  believe  that  either  his  party  or  the  country  can 
manage  to  get  on  without  him.  That  the  majority  of  Dem- 
ocrats are  in  favor  of  free  silver  makes  no  difference  to 
him.  He  desires  to  be  nominated,  and  nominated  on  a  gold 
platform. 

But  it  matters  little  who  shall  be  nominated  at  Chicago. 
In  any  case,  a  rending  of  the  party  on  the  financial  issue,  as 
incurable  as  that  which  occurred  in  i860  on  the  slavery 
question,  seems  inevitable.  The  differences  in  the  Repub- 
lican party  relative  to  the  contending  claims  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver, serious  as  they  may  be,  are  trivial  compared  to  the 
Democratic  split.  The  St.  Louis  convention  will  probably 
pass  a  platform  favoring  the  gold  standard,  with  the  largest 
possible  use  of  silver  in  our  currency  system.  There  now 
remain  only  a  few  States  where  the  Republican  conventions 
have  demanded  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  1.  These  are  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Colorado,  Kansas, 
Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and  California.  The  population  of 
all  these  States  together  is  so  small  that  their  representation 
in  the  St.  Louis  convention  will  not  be  powerful.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Republican  National  Convention  will  come 
out  more  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard  than  it  did 
in  1892.  Aside  from  Senator  Teller  (the  possible  silver 
candidate  for  the  Presidency),  Senator  Stewart  (who  is  crazy), 
and  a  few  other  cranks,  the  party,  though  not  agreed,  is  not 
divided  into  hostile  factions,  and  can  work  harmoniously  for 
the  ticket. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  however,  the  feeling  is  intensely 
bitter.  Whichever  side  captures  the  convention,  the  other 
side  is  almost  certain  to  walk  out.  The  gold  Democrats  of 
the  great  Eastern  States  are  no  more  disposed  to  submit  to 
a  silver  platform  and  candidate  than  the  Southern  Demo- 
crats of  the  '5o's  would  have  been  to  vote  for  an  Abolition- 
ist, and  the  silver  men  are  equally  determined  to  bolt  should 
their  opponents  outnumber  them  at  Chicago.  If  the  silver 
men  win,  the  East  will  be  lost  to  the  Democracy,  and  if  the 
gold  men  win,  Western  and  Southern  Democrats  will  either 
put  up  a  candidate  of  their  own  or  join  the  Populists. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  union  this  year.  And  what  is 
still  more  gratifying,  this  year's  history  will  seam  the  party 
with  chasms  that  can  not  be  bridged  for  years.  Once 
more  the  Democratic  party  is  going  into  the  retire- 
ment where  it  dwelt  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  up  to  Cleve- 
land's first  election.  There  it  does  whatever  poor  service 
it  is  capable  of  rendering  the  country  by  acting  as  a  critic 
of  the  Republican  party,  which  has  in  it  the  brains,  and 
courage,  and  progressive  spirit  of  the  republic. 

The  Argonaut  would  like  to  see  Grover  Cleveland  renom- 
inated. The  people  of  the  United  States  are  really  entitled 
to  another  chance  to  say  at  the  polls  what  they  think  of  that 
man,  who,  besides  wrecking  his  party,  has  done  so  much 
damage  to  the  country,  and  while  playing  the  dictator,  para- 
lyzing industry,  swelling  the  national  debt,  and  inviting  un- 
necessary war,  has  never  for  an  instant  had  his  dull  com- 
placency disturbed.  At  this  juncture,  when  nine  men  out 
of  ten  believe,  with  a  very  earnest  belief,  that  the  first  con- 
dition of  bringing  back  the  United  States  to  material 
prosperity  and  rational  relations  with  the  great  powers  of 
the  earth  is  the  retirement  of  Grover  Cleveland  from  the 
White  House,  he  cherishes  in  serenity  the  modest  faith  that 
nine  men  in  ten  are  on  fire  with  the  conviction  that 
without  his  reelection  the  republic  is  destined  to  drift 
into  unknown  seas.  The  nominee  of  the  Chicago  con- 
vention will  be  defeated  as  certainly  as  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country  are  weary  of  hard  times  and  a  grow- 
ing debt  and  gratuitous  war  scares,  as  certainly  as  that 
they  desire  peace,  plenty,  and  good  government.  Therefore, 
I  it  is  of  small  consequence  who  the  Democratic  victim  may 
be.  But  just  for  the  satisfaction  of  shaking  that  colossal 
egotism,  that  fat  vanity  which  hitherto  has  made  him  happy 
when  nearly  everybody  else  has  been  made  more  or  less 
miserable  by  him,  we  trust  that  Grover  Cleveland  will  be  set  I 


up  to  be  knocked  down.  That  is  the  fitting  way  in  which 
the  history  of  the  Cleveland  plague  ought  to  end. 

The  quarrel  which  has  broken  out  between  the  people  of 
t„„  =„  „  r  „    San  Francisco  and  the  Market  Street  Cable 

X  HE    oTREET-LAR 

Transfer  Company  is  becoming  more  bitter.      It  has 

R,0TS-  reached   such    a  point    that    scarcely  a  day 

passes  without  an  affray  breaking  out  upon  the  cars  over 
disputes  between  the  conductors  and  the  passengers,  result- 
ing frequently  in  the  violent  ejectment  of  a  passenger. 
While  the  company  may  have  the  law  and  the  technical 
right  upon  its  side,  it  is  making  a  grave  error  in  exciting  so 
much  hostility  among  its  patrons.  The  attitude  of  the  com- 
munity toward  the  company  is  also  highly  blamable.  The 
Argonaut  was  the  first  paper  in  San  Francisco  to  take  up 
the  question  of  either  reducing  street  railway  fares  or  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  rides.  Some  years  ago  we  printed 
an  elaborate  series  of  articles,  giving  the  cost  of  the  various 
street  railways,  their  fixed  charges  and  operating  expenses, 
and  showed  that  it  was  quite  feasible  for  them  either  to  re- 
duce the  size  of  their  fares  or  to  increase  the  length  of 
their  rides.  The  companies  finally  made  certain  conces- 
sions. They  did  not  reduce  their  fares,  but  they  increased 
the  length  of  their  rides  by  an  elaborate  system  of  trans- 
fers. As  conducted  at  present,  the  street-railway  system  of 
San  Francisco  is  the  best  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  city 
where  a  person  can  ride  so  many  miles  for  so  small  a  sum. 
This  has  been  brought  about  by  the  elaborate  transfer 
system  to  which  we  refer. 

The  community,  however,  has  not  treated  the  cable  com- 
panies justly  in  return  for  their  concessions.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  companies  could  have  refrained  from 
giving  transfers,  which  thereby  practically  reduced  the  cost 
of  a  ride.  They  made  the  concession,  cut  the  cost  of  a 
ride  practically  in  two,  and  made  it  possible  for  passengers 
to  ride  ten  or  fifteen  miles  for  five  cents,  where  previously 
they  could  ride  but  three  or  four.  But  the  community  did 
not  treat  the  company  squarely,  and  began  to  use  trans- 
fers in  illicit  ways.  A  favorite  method  of  disposing  of  them 
was  to  give  them  to  newsboys,  who  then  bribed  people  to 
buy  a  daily  paper  which  they  did  not  want  by  having  a 
transfer  thrown  in  which  they  did  want.  What  a  curious 
and  perverted  system  of  morals  must  exist  in  the  mind  of  a 
man  or  woman  who  takes  a  transfer  from  a  street  railway 
company  which  he  or  she  does  not  intend  to  use,  and  then 
gives  this  non-transferable  transfer  to  a  newsboy,  who  uses 
it  illicitly  by  giving  it  to  others  who  are  not  entitled  to  use  it 
at  all.  How  can  any  honest  man  or  woman  be  a  party  to  a 
transaction  which  makes  three  dishonest  people  P  As  for 
the  adults  concerned,  it  does  not  make  so  much  difference. 
Any  man  or  woman  who  has  arrived  at  maturity,  and  who 
does  not  know  what  is  honest  and  what  is  dishonest,  is  hope- 
less. But  the  newsboys  of  the  town  are  becoming  utterly 
demoralized  upon  this  question,  and  the  people  of  the  city 
are  responsible  for  it. 

We  are  aware  that  this  is  the  unpopular  side  of  this  ques- 
tion, but,  none  the  less,  the  Argonaut  believes  in  saying 
what  is  right,  whether  it  is  popular  or  not.  We  say  most 
distinctly  that  any  man  or  woman  who  takes  a  non-transfer- 
able check  from  a  street  railway  company,  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  using  it  for  the  express  purpose  for  which  it  was 
obtained,  but  who  instead  gives  it  to  a  newsboy,  with  the  re- 
sult of  demoralizing  his  already  hazy  ideas  of  honesty,  is 
sowing  the  seeds  of  dishonesty  and  potential  crime.  Such 
persons  are  not  generous — they  are  simply  dishonest. 

But  to  return  to  the  other  phase  of  the  question.  While 
the  community  has  not  acted  honestly  toward  the  companies, 
the  companies  are  acting  very  foolishly  toward  the  com- 
munity. Street  railway  corporations  who  have  daily  knock- 
downs and  drag-outs  in  their  cars,  owing  to  the  inability  of 
passengers  to  understand  their  intricate  and  complicated 
system  of  transfers,  need  some  mending  of  manners.  We 
advise  the  heads  of  the  Market  Street  system  to  shake  up 
their  subordinates,  and  see  if  they  can  not  conduct  their 
business  without  having  daily  riots  along  the  streets  of  San 
Francisco. 

There    are    many    people    who    believe    what    they    read 

Credulity  of  in   the   daily  PaPers-      Tnis  lyPe  of  Credulity 

Newspaper  is  gradually  disappearing,  but  it  still  exists. 

Readers.  jf    tljese    worthy    people    could    know    how 

much  of  what  they  read  was  false,  it  would  so  shake  their 
belief  that  thereafter  they  never  would  believe  anything  at 
all.  It  can  readily  be  understood  why  the  newspapers 
should  tell  lies  about  matters  of  importance,  when  there  is 
"something  in  it"  for  them,  but  why  they  should  coin 
trivial  incidents  and  fake  local  items  which  never  took  place 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  average  man.  Last 
week  there  appeared  in  the  San  Francisco  Report — on  May 
22d,  to  be  precise — the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Going  his  rounds  through  the  park  yesterday  morning,  Officer 
Dowe  saw  a  rarely  pretty  bird.  It  had  a  light  yellow  breast,  black 
wings,  with  yellow  borders,  and  a  head  covered  with  light  red  feath- 


ers. There  are  few  beautiful  wild  birds  in  the  park,  and  Officer  Dowe 
was  so  well  pleased  that  he  at  once  leveled  his  shot-gun  and  killed  it. 
Professor  Geuber  at  the  museum  told  him  it  was  a  Louisiana  tanager, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  the  park,  and  he  expects  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
the  commissioners,  and  is  probably  on  the  look-out  with  his  shot-gun 
for  more  beautiful  and  rare  birds." 

This  paragraph  attracted  the  attention  of  a  well-known 
citizen,  who  takes  much  interest  in  the  park.  In  common 
with  many  others,  he  had  frequently  read  the  notice  to  be 
observed  in  that  beautiful  public  garden  :  "  It  is  not  permit- 
ted to  pluck,  break,  or  destroy  anything  in  the  park,  whether 
cultivated  or  wild."  By  parity  of  reasoning,  it  would  seem 
extraordinary  if  it  were  permitted  to  kill  beautiful  birds  while 
beautiful  plants  are  protected.  Marveling  greatly  over  this 
contradiction,  the  well-known  citizen  sat  down  and  wrote  a 
note  to  the  superintendent  of  the  park,  inquiring  whether  it 
is  true  that  park  officers  are  on  the  look-out  with  shot- 
guns for  rare  and  beautiful  birds.  He  received  the  follow- 
ing reply  : 

Park  Office,  May -25,  1896. 

Dear  Sir  :    In   reply  to  your  communication  of  the  date  May 

22d,  I  will  state  that  no  such  bird  was  shot  in  the  park,  and  that  the 

newspaper  was   misinformed.     We  are  very  careful  to  protect  all 

song-birds  and  bright-plumaged  birds  found  in  the  park.     I  remain, 

Very  respectfully,    J.  McLaren,  Superintendent, 

Per  V.  V.  B. 

From  this  it  is  apparent  that  the  paragraph  in  the  Report 
was  made  out  of  whole  cloth.  Yet  it  could  scarcely  be  a 
question  of  "  misinformation,"  to  use  the  polite  term  of 
Superintendent  McLaren.  The  paragraph  is  too  detailed. 
A  busy  reporter  might  have  been  casually  told  that  a  park 
officer  had  shot  a  rare  bird  in  the  park,  but  when  this  knight 
of  the  goose-quill — or  rather  of  the  long-bow — minutely  de- 
scribes the  bird,  the  plumage  upon  its  breast,  wings,  and 
head,  gives  the  name  of  the  officer  who  shot  it,  the  name  of 
the  curator  at  the  museum  who  received  it,  and  tells  his 
classification  of  the  bird — all  this  could  scarcely  be  put 
down  under  the  head  of  "  misinformation."  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  "  evolution  " — evolution  from  the  inner  conscious- 
ness of  the  reporter.  There  was  evidently  no  "rare  and 
beautiful  bird."  There  was  probably  no  shot-gun.  There 
was  possibly  no  Officer  Dowe.  There  may  have  been  a 
Professor  Geuber.  There  certainly  was  no  "  Louisiana 
tanager."  In  fact,  out  of  the  whole  item,  probably  the  only 
truthful  statement  was  that  there  is  a  park. 

A  profound  philosopher  and  statistician  once  discovered 
that  in  the  daily  papers  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  what  is 
printed  is  true.  This  is  interesting  but  unsatisfactory,  for 
unfortunately  one  does  not  know  which  twenty  per  cent,  is 
true.  In  the  case  of  the  Report  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
percentage  of  veracity  had  fallen  even  lower,  and  that  only 
ten  per  cent,  of  what  the  Report's  reporters  report  is  true. 


The  Chronicle  of  May  27th,  in  commenting  on  the  so-called 
Another  Stern  case,  in  which  Secretary  Olney  is  en- 

Speck  of  deavoring  to  embroil  the  United  States  and 

Wae-  Germany,  misstated  the  facts.     Louis  Stern, 

a  dry-goods  dealer  of  New  York,  was  stopping  at  Kissingen 
with  his  family.  At  that,  as  at  all  German  spas,  there  is  a 
small  tax,  called  the  "  kur-tax,"  to  pay  for  the  bands  of 
music  which  play  in  public  places.  The  officials  are  most 
liberal,  as  the  tax  is  levied  only  on  those  who  are  able  to 
pay,  and  young  people  under  sixteen  are  exempt.  Mr.  Stern, 
in  filling  out  his  certificate  of  American  citizenship,  etc.,  swore 
that  his  son  was  under  sixteen.  Shortly  afterward,  a  ball  was 
given,  to  which  all  Kissingen  guests  were  invited,  except  those 
under  sixteen.  The  son  of  Stern  appeared  upon  the  floor,  and 
was  obliged  by  the  officials  to  retire  on  account  of  his  youth. 
Stern,  the  father,  created  a  scene  with  Baron  von  Thungen, 
the  official  in  charge  of  the  ball.  As  a  result,  he  was 
arrested,  and  it  developed  from  the  arrest  that  he  had  sworn 
falsely  as  to  his  son's  age  in  order  to  save  the  trivial  tax. 
He  was  therefore  placed  under  bail  of  twenty  thousand 
marks.  He  fled  from  Germany,  forfeiting  his  bail,  and  com- 
plained to  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington.  The 
war-like  Mr.  Olney  at  once  addressed  a  sharp  letter  to  the 
German  embassador,  which  has  resulted  in  an  even  sharper 
snubbing  being  administered  to  the  United  States  foreign 
office  by  Germany. 

This  rebuke  was  thoroughly  well  deserved.  That  a  great 
government  like  the  United  States  should  be  embroiled  with 
another  friendly  power,  because  a  penurious  haberdasher 
committed  perjury  to  save  a  few  dollars,  is  eminently  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  bellicose  Cleveland  administration. 
Secretary  Olney,  to  be  consistent  with  his  Cuban  and  Vene- 
zuelan record,  should  not  submit  to  this  snubbing.  Kis- 
singen is  in  Bavaria,  an  inland  country,  but  that  makes  no 
difference.  A  fleet  should  be  sent  there,  Mr.  Louis  Stern's 
money  recovered,  his  son  declared  to  be  sixteen  by  night 
and  fifteen  by  day,  and  the  Baron  von  Thungen  bombarded. 

It  is  possible  now  to  make  a  forecast  of  the  action  of  the 
St.  Louis  convention  on  the  financial  plank.  Thirty-three 
States  and  Territories,  with  740  delegates,  have  pronounced 
for  the  gold  standard  ;  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver, 
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A     BURLINGAME    DIANA. 

How  Mrs.  Jack  Saved  a  Man's*  Life  at  Fort  Whoop-Up. 

"Jack  has  always  said  that  my  physical  courage  first 
attracted  him."  This  was  one  of  Mrs.  Jack's  casual  con- 
fidences, noted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Band,  Gusset,  and  Seam, 
and  recalled  by  members  of  the  society,  when  they  assemble 
for  afternoon  tea  under  the  oaks  of  Burlingame. 

Jack  and  his  friends  have  not  yet  arrived.  "  It  will  be  an 
hour  before  the  men  come,"  some  one  suggests,  regarding 
Mrs.  Jack  adoringly  from  her  place  at  her  feet.  The  devo- 
tion of  "  Dr.  Jim's"  troopers  to  their  leader  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  sentiment  which  Mrs.  Jack  inspires  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Band,  Gusset,  and  Seam. 

With  the  passing  of  winter,  the  activities  of  this  coterie 
have  been  merged  into  the  pursuits  affected  by  the  fashion- 
able set  which  girdles  the  globe  from  New  York  to  London, 
by  way  of  Yokohama.  But  Mrs.  Jack  rarely  joins  in  such 
mild  diversions  as  the  trailing  of  a  golf-sphere,  or  watching 
polo  from  the  top  of  a  coach.  Give  her  the  freedom  of  the 
desert,  with  a  shadow,  yellow  as  its  sands,  in  advance  of  her, 
creeping,  velvel-foole  ,  toward  the  shelter  of  a  rocky 
canon  ;  or  a  shimmering  stretch  of  tropical  water,  broken 
into  naves  which  threaten  to  engulf  her  frail  canoe,  as  she 
watches  the  struggles  of  a  dying  alligator.  The  memory 
of  such  scenes  as  these  recurs  to  her  now,  as  her  eyes 
travel  over  the  trim  landscape,  and  she  sighs  as  she  ob- 
serves, irrelevantly  :  "  I  am  like  old  Horace  Walpole  ;  I 
do  not  care  for  a  country  so  tame  that  it  may  be  stroked." 

The  small  circle  around  the  tea-table  exchanges  con- 
gratulatory glances.  Its  entertainment  is  assured  when 
Mrs.  Jack  begins  to  find  fault  with  Nob  Hill  and  Bur- 
lingame. 

"Fort  Whoop-Up  is  not  exactly  what  you  would  call 
domesticated,"  Mrs.  Jack  continues,  thoughtfully.  "We 
arrived  there  at  dusk — Aunt  Pyncheon,  Cousin  Tom,  and 
1 — with  tents,  blankets,  and  a  small  arsenal  of  rifles  and 
ammunition. 

"  My  aunt,  from  the  back  seat  of  the  buckboard,  surveyed 
the  surroundings,  and  said,  decisively :  '  Please  to  have 
some  one  take  me  to  my  hotel.' 

"'Yes,  dear  ;  we  will  hail  a  passing  cab  and  go  at  once,' 
I  replied. 

"Just  then  a  tall,  lean  man  rose,  apparently  from  the 
adobe  and  sage  of  the  trail.  He  wore  a  frieze  of  gray  felt, 
which  had  once  been  a  hat,  held  together  by  a  rattlesnake 
band,  and  a  dado  of  cartridge-belt,  hunting-knife,  and  pistols. 
" '  I'm  the  runner  for  the  Commercial  House,'  he  an- 
nounced, gathering  his  wreck  of  a  so?nbrero  skillfully  in  one 
hand. 

" '  You  must  have  run  a  long  way,'  I  said,  sweeping  the 
vacant  horizon  with  my  eye.  But  the  English  barracks  occu- 
pied the  small  valley  not  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and,  as 
we  neared  it,  the  strains  of  '  Tommy  Atkins '  floated  out 
upon  the  air.  Supper  had  long  been  over  at  the  Commer- 
cial House,  but  the  proprietor  found  the  remnants  of  it,  and 
set  them  out,  with  no  foolish  frippery  of  table-cloth  and 
napkins. 

"  Sounds  and  scents  of  the  summer  night  crowded  in  at 
the  shutterless  windows — the  pungent  breath  of  sage,  with 
fainter  perfume  from  the  primroses,  dropped  here  and  there 
through  the  violet  dusk  like  flakes  of  newly  fallen  snow. 
Somewhere  near  the  house  a  stream  hurried  on  to  the 
Pacific,  babbling  of  a  country  it  had  lately  left. 

"The  next  day  we  set  out  to  find  this  land  with  our  guides 
and  pack-horses.  It  was  a  long  climb  from  the  river-bottom 
to  the  zigzag  trail  winding  through  a  forest  hot  and  spicy 
and  silent  as  an  Eastern  grove,  sacred  to  the  worship  of 
some  heathen  god.  The  years  bear  hard  on  this  company 
of  gnarled  and  shaggy  trees,  burned  brown  by  immemorial 
suns,  dwarfed  and  twisted  by  hot  winds  from  the  south  in 
summer  and  cold  blasts  from  the  north  in  winter.  It  was  a 
relief  to  get  into  the  younger  world  of  the  scrub-oak,  which 
never  grows  to  man's  estate,  where  we  pitched  our  tents  for 
the  first  night. 

"  The  next  day  we  had  established  what  we  hoped  would 
prove  to  be  our  permanent  camp,  on  the  eastern  slope  of 
Mt.  Head.  From  there  you  can  count  seventeen  mountain 
ranges,  and  you  might  have  visited  them  all  without  meeting 
any  one  else  on  a  like  pilgrimage. 

11  So  it  was  a  surprise  to  us,  when  we  returned  to  camp 
one  night,  to  be  winked  at  by  a  strange  camp-fire  half  way 
down  the  mountain.  This  did  not  please  me.  I  had  gone 
there  for  sport  and  solitude.  The  one  argues  the  existence 
of  the  other.  The  fire  had  winked  from  the  same  spot  for 
a  week,  when  we  moved  on  to  regions  more  remote  and 
savage,  where  bear-tracks  honey-combed  the  ground,  and 
elk  appeared  and  vanished  through  the  aisles  of  pine,  toss- 
ing their  great  antlers  like  the  branches  of  an  oak  forest. 

"  I  had  been  out  all  day,  and,  oddly  enough,  seen  nothing 
but  a  porcupine,  which  waddled  across  my  trail,  fear  and 
defiance  ludicrously  compounded  in  his  bristling  quills  and 
hurried  gait.  The  sunsets  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
Whoop-Up  are  magnificent.  Every  night  the  fires  burn 
over  Crowfoot  and  Tail  Creek,  Moose  Jaw  and  Flathead. 
The  peaks  of  Brown,  Hooker,  and  Rack  go  from  pink  and 
crimson  into  gray,  but  gray  without  a  hint  of  coldness — 
ashes  of  roses,  you  might  call  it — and  then,  in  an  instant, 
only  the  light  from  the  stars  marks  the  spot  where  late  the 
splendor  shone. 

"  I  declare,  that  sounds  like  poetry,"  Mrs.  Jack  interrupts 
herself  to  exclaim,  "except  that  it  needs  something  to  go  be- 
fore it — 

"  Turn  U-tum-ti-tum  ti-tum, 
Where  late  the  splendor  shone. 

"  It  won't  do  in  such  shape.  It  reminds  one  of  a  militia 
company  without  a  drum-major." 

"  Never  mind,"  the  circle  around  Mrs.  Jack  interposes,  im- 
patiently ;  "  we  are  anxious  to  hear  the  story." 

"  I  never  could  write  poetry,"  Mrs.  Jack  concludes,  after 
more  mental  fumbling  for  something  to  complete  the  couplet. 


"  Well,  I  stood,  overlooking  the  valley.  Darkness  was 
creeping  up  Mt.  Head,  as  the  tide  comes  up  the  sands,  only 
noiselessly.  Nature  has  too  much  to  do  out  there,  in  the 
gTeat  North-West,  to  make  a  fuss  over  anything. 

"  Suddenly  I  heard  a  crackling  in  the  bushes  below  me. 
A  mountain  sheep  ?  Perhaps  a  grizzly  ?  How  my  heart 
thumped  !  1  was  on  my  knees  in  an  instant,  with  my  rifle 
at  full  cock.  My  eyes  met  a  curious  spectacle.  Two  bear 
cubs  were  in  the  act  of  climbing  a  small  pine-tree  which 
looked  suspiciously  top-heavy.  Something  dark  lay  along 
the  tree's  topmost  branch — a  shape  which  resolved  itself 
into  the  figure  of  a  man  dressed  in  a  gray  Norfolk  jacket, 
knickerbockers,  golf-stockings,  and  canvas  shoes.  The 
she-bear  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  with  the  air  of  one  to 
whom  time  is  no  object.  One  of  the  cubs  would  climb  a 
little  way,  and  as  the  tree  shook  ominously,  I  was  irresisti- 
bly reminded  of  the  story  of  the  old  hunter  in  a  like  pre- 
dicament, who,  as  the  bear  neared  the  slender  branch  upon 
which  he  hung,  cried,  "  You  idiot,  don't  come  out  here. 
You'll  break  the  branch  and  kill  us  both  ! ' 

"  I  am  very  wary  of  attacking  a  bear  with  cubs.  Jack 
says  my  courage  on  this  occasion  amounted  to  fool-hardi- 
ness, for,  without  an  instant's  hesitation,  I  aimed  at  the 
foremost  cub.  Then  I  saw  a  rifle  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Having  distracted  the  mother  and  her  little  ones,  the  owner 
of  the  rifle  slipped  down  the  tree  and  helped  me  to  fight. 
I  don't  know  how  it  would  have  all  ended  if  two  of  my 
guides  had  not  joined  us. 

"  They  credited  me  with  bringing  the  old  bear  down.  If 
I  did,"  Mrs.  Jack  comments,  naively,  "it  was  a  pretty  shot. 
Of  course,  Jack — I  mean  the  man  in  the  tree — insisted  that 
I  had  finished  the  whole  family,  and  equally,  of  course,  he 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  about  my  having  saved  his  life. 
Later  he  assured  me  that  it  was  a  vain  deliverance  unless — 
unless "  Mrs.  Jack  pauses,  and  a  dash  of  crimson  over- 
comes the  russet  of  her  cheeks. 

"  Oh,  Jack,  you  have  come,"  she  cries,  as  a  man  ap- 
proaches the  small  group,  followed  by  half  a  dozen  more  in 
riding-clothes. 

"It  was  a  stiff  brush,  Di  ;  you  ought  to  have  been  along." 

"  It  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not  war,"  Mrs.  Jack 
replies,  sententiously,  as  she  gives  her  husband  a  cup  of  tea. 
Mary  Wakeman  Botsford. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1896. 


DANGERS    OF    BICYCLING. 

The  Many  Accidents  in  New  York— Two  wtth   Fatal  Results— The 

Death    of    Miss    Schumacher    and    Charles    Schroeder — 

The  Rapid  "Bicycle  Cops." 


The  number  of  bicyclists  is  increasing  to  such  an  extent 
in  and  around  New  York  that  it  is  becoming  difficult  for 
pedestrians  to  cross  some  of  the  streets.  On  the  boulevard 
Sunday  over  thirty  thousand  cyclists  were  awheel.  Such 
was  the  number  that  there  was  a  long  chapter  of  accidents. 
This  morning's  papers  contained  a  couple  of  columns  of 
bicycling  accidents.  One  of  the  most  lamentable  was  thai 
which  happened  to  Charles  Schroeder,  who  .was  hurled  over 
the  Palisades  while  coasting  on  his  bicycle  near  Shady 
Side,  N.  J.  He  and  his  wife  and  brother  started  from 
Weehawken  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  took  the 
road  leading  north  along  the  Palisades.  At  Shady  Side 
the  road  begins  to  wind  downward.  It  is  a  favorite  place 
for  bicyclists  to  coast,  although  it  is  dangerous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Schroeder  was  an  expert  rider,  and  began  coasting, 
in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife  and  brother.  His 
wheel  acquired  great  velocity,  when  suddenly,  as  he  was 
nearing  one  of  the  turns  in  the  road,  he  realized  that  it  was 
beyond  his  control.  He  had  no  brake,  and  tried  to  brake 
with  his  foot,  but  could  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  wheel. 
While  he  was  going  at  great  velocity  his  wheel  struck  a 
stone,  swerved,  and  was  hurled  with  fearful  velocity  over  the 
precipitous  embankment.  His  body  caught  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  nearly  fifty  feet  below.  He  was  taken  to  a  hospital, 
but  died  in  a  few  hours  without  regaining  consciousness. 

This  accident  of  yesterday  recalls  the  fact  that  there  have 
been  several  other  fatal  accidents  in  New  York  during  the 
past  few  days  in  addition  to  the  large  number  of  minor  ones 
of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  one  most  talked  about  is 
that  which  caused  the  death  of  Miss  Schumacher.  This 
young  woman  was  an  expert  cyclist,  and  had  been  riding 
for  a  year  and  a  half.  She  was  riding  on  one  of  the  cross 
streets  coming  out  of  Central  Park,  where  there  is  a  slight 
down-grade.  A  heavy  brewery  truck  was  coming  down  the 
grade,  and  she  found  herself  about  to  be  headed  off.  She 
attempted  to  shoot  ahead  of  the  truck,  but  it  had  acquired 
greater  velocity  than  she  expected,  owing  to  the  grade.  The 
driver  was  powerless  to  control  it  for  the  same  reason.  If 
she  had  passed  behind  instead  of  ahead  of  it,  she  would 
have  been  all  right.  But  she  lost  her  head.  As  she  was 
about  to  attempt  to  get  ahead  of  the  horses,  one  of  the  off- 
horses  threw  out  his  foot .  in  such  a  way  as  to  catch  her 
wheel,  and  she  was  at  once  thrown  from  the  machine.  She 
fell  under  the  horses'  feet,  and  the  front  wheel  passed  over 
her  body  just  below  the  waist.  She  attempted  to  writhe  out 
from  under  the  wagon,  but  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  the 
rear  wheel  also  passed  over  her,  crushing  the  pelvis.  She 
was  dreadfully  mutilated  and  mangled,  and  the  whole  bony 
framework  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body  was  crushed.  She 
lived  but  a  short  time. 

The  fact  that  this  young  woman,  although  an  expert 
cyclist,  should  have  lost  her  life,  shows  the  danger  to  which 
people  are  exposed  in  riding  in  the  streets  of  a  city.  It  was 
said  that  Miss  Schumacher  might  have  saved  herself  either 
by  going  behind  the  truck  or  dismounting.  But  many  riders 
seem  foolishly  averse  to  dismounting  when  they  encounter 
obstacles  and  dangers,  although  it  is  difficult  to  see  why. 
Any  sensible  man  or  woman  ought  to  be  able  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  foolish  pride  which  impels  them  to  keep 
on  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  when  they  would  be  perfectly 
safe  by  dismounting. 


Lillian  Russell  also  had  a  smash-up  yesterday,  although  no 
great  damage  was  done.  She  was  riding  in  the  park  on  the 
famous  "  golden  cycle  "  which  was  given  to  her  by  a  bicycle 
manufacturing  firm  for  the  purpose  of  advertisement.  She 
had  turned  out  of  the  park  at  one  of  the  gates,  when  she 
saw  an  ice-wagon  coming  rapidly  up  Manhattan  Avenue. 
Behind  the  ice-wagon  was  a  scorcher,  who  was  trying  to 
pass  the  ice-wagon.  She  did  not  see  the  scorcher,  nor 
did  the  scorcher  see  the  fair  Lillian,  so  they  came  together 
with  a  crash.  Both  went  down.  Miss  Russell  was  badly 
bruised,  her  costume  was  torn,  and  her  bicycle  was  a  wreck. 
Her  ankle  was  wrenched,  and  while  playing  in  "  The  Little 
Duke"  that  night,  it  was  so  weak  that  at  one  time  she  lost 
her  balance,  and  caught  one  of  the  actors  by  his  coat,  and 
both  went  flat  on  their  backs  on  the  stage. 

Among  other  recent  accidents,  Mrs.  Mary  Collins,  while 
riding  in  the  Eastern  Parkway,  was  run  into  by  a  horse  and 
buggy  ;  she  was  thrown  from  her  wheel  and  her  left  arm  was 
broken  ;  she  also  received  a  number  of  injuries  about  the 
hips  and  shoulders.  William  Wallen  yesterday  was  run 
down  by  George  C.  Howe's  wagon,  and  his  jaw  was  broken. 
James  Evans  was  knocked  from  his  wheel  by  collision  with 
a  wagon,  and  broke  his  leg.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Norris  was  thrown 
and  badly  hurt.  Any  number  of  accidents  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  chronicled  by  this  morning's  papers,  but  they  are 
all  dwarfed  by  the  feeling  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Miss  Schumacher  and  the  dreadful  fall  of 
Schroeder  when  he  was  hurled  over  the  Palisades  to  his 
death  on  the  rocks  below. 

In  addition  to  the  accidents,  it  seems  that  there  are  other 
dangers  while  bicycling.  Charles  F.  Smith,  a  real-estate 
agent,  had  an  exciting  experience  last  Wednesday.  He  was 
riding  on  the  highway  between  Bronxville  .and  West 
Farms,  not  many  miles  from  the  New  York  City  Hall,  when 
he  met  a  man  by  the  roadside  who  was  mounting  a  bicycle, 
and  who  asked  the  time.  Smith  replied  that  he  could  not 
give  it.  The  fellow  then  asked  where  his  watch  was.  The 
real-estate  man  replied  that  it  was  none  of  his  business,  and 
started  to  forge  ahead.  But  the  other  was  a  better  rider, 
scorched  past  him,  and  presently  returned,  presented  a 
pistol,  and  demanded  his  watch  and  money.  In  return, 
Smith  bethought  him  of  his  little  india-rubber  bulb  syringe, 
filled  with  condensed  ammonia,  which  is  used  by  bicyclists 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  away  annoying  dogs.  He  pointed 
it  at  the  highwayman,  and  deluged  him  with  an  ounce  of 
ammonia.  The  man  screamed,  staggered,  and  fell,  drop- 
ping his  pistol,  which  went  off  as  he  fell.  Smith  started  for 
him,  but,  blinded  as  the  thief  was,  he  struggled  to  his  feet, 
and  ran  into  the  woods  at  the  roadside,  leaving  his  bicycle. 
Smith  mounted  his  own  wheel,  and  trundling  the  highway- 
man's bicycle  and  carrying  the  pistol  as  a  trophy,  he  reached 
home. 

The  cycle  corps  of  the  New  York  police  are  covering 
themselves  with  glory.  Every  one,  pedestrians  and  wheel- 
men alike,  are  irritated  by  the  scorchers,  particularly  the 
tandem  scorchers,  who  make  life  a  burden  to  everybody. 
The  bicycle  police,  or  "bicycle  cops,"  as  they  are  gener- 
ally called  in  New  York,  have  become  very  expert  wheelmen 
and  few  can  distance  them.  In  fact,  they  have  frequently 
overtaken  men  on  tandems,  and  the  only  man  who  yet  has 
succeeded  in  beating  them  is  a  humorous  person  named 
Henry  Lambree,  an  artist.  He  had  a  great  time  with  the 
"  bicycle  cops,"  the  other  evening,  flying  up  and  down  the 
boulevard,  and  they  were  amazed  at  the  speed  with  which 
he  flew.  But  they  finally  caught  him  by  a  trick  at  Forty- 
Seventh  Street,  and  when  they  had  secured  their  prisoner 
they  found  that  his  wheel  was  provided  with  a  gasoline  tank 
and  motor.  It  was  easily  capable  of  forty  miles  an  hour. 
Lambree  thought  it  was  an  excellent  joke  until  he  was  put 
into  a  cell,  where  he  stayed  that  night,  and  was  heavily 
fined  next  day.  Frank  Bradley,  Edward  Heer,  William 
Smith,  William  Lane,  Charles  Fisher,  Stanton  Bullock,  Ed- 
win H.  Webber,  John  Marlin,  Moses  Hermann,  Herbert 
Simmons,  George  Rudolph,  Leslie  Mockridge,  and  Henry 
Lang  were  all  arrested  and  locked  up  yesterday  for  scorch- 
ing. They  spent  the  night  in  jail  until  this  morning,  and 
were  fined  three  dollars  apiece.  It  is  extremely  probable 
that  they  will  not  scorch  any  more.  The  police  also  gath- 
ered in  a  female  scorcher,  a  Miss  Emma  Roesske.  When 
arrested,  she  was  dressed  in  close-fitting  gray  knicker- 
bockers, black  stockings,  bicycle  slippers,  a  short  gray 
front,  collar,  tie,  and  a  gray  golf-cap.  The  policeman  who 
took  her  in  thought  she  was  a  boy,  and  so  did  the  sergeant 
at  the  station,  who  asked,  "What  is  the  boy's  name? "  But 
when  she  said  that  she  was  a  girl,  she  was  locked  up  all  the 
same,  and  was  fined  in  the  morning. 

But  the  most  pleasing  feat  that  the  "  bicycle  cops  "  have  ac- 
complished was  the  arrest  of  one  Michael  Williams,  truck- 
driver,  who  spent  last  Thursday  evening  at  six  o'clock 
coming  up  the  avenue  and  trying  to  run  down  bicyclists. 
He  did  succeed  in  making  a  number  dismount,  and  knocked 
one  off  his  wheel,  when  Bicycle  Policeman  Smith  hove  in 
sight.  Truck-driver  Williams  turned  out  of  the  avenue  and 
tried  by  lashing  his  horses  to  run  away.  But  the  "  cycle 
cop"  overtook  him  by  scorching  for  a  couple  of  blocks,  and 
gathered  him  in.  Williams  spent  the  night  in  jail  and  was 
fined  ten  dollars  next  morning.  He  also  will  probably  not 
do  it  any  more.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  May  18,  1896.  ~~ 


The  two-million-dollar  bundle  of  money,  which  it  was  the 
custom  to  allow  brides  to  handle  when  they  visited  the 
Treasury  vaults  in  Washington,  has  been  done  away  with. 
Formerly  an  official  used  to  hand  to  the  bride  the  bundle 
marked  "  $2,000,000,"  with  the  remark  :  "  Now  you  can" 
say  you  have  had  two  million  dollars  in  your  hands."  It 
tickled  them  wonderfully,  for  they  did  not  know  that  the 
brown-paper  parcel  contained  only  two  old  census  reports. 


The  best  Chinese  linguist  among  the  foreigners  resident 
in  China  is  said  to  be  Dr.  Robert  Coltman,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
Baltimore  and  now  physician  to  Li  Hung  Chang. 


I. 
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THE    GENIAL    AUTOCRAT. 

Morse's  "Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  "—His  First 

Success  and  his   Views  on  Matrimony— Estimates  of 

his  Contemporaries— Witty  Sayings. 


The  "  Life  and  Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,"  by 
John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  a  work  which  has  been  awaited  with  in- 
terest, proves  a  rarely  satisfying  biography.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  was  written  were  peculiarly  favorable, 
as  the  biographer  was  a  nephew  of  Dr.  Holmes,  and,  be- 
sides being  well  qualified  for  his  task  in  other  directions, 
had  at  command  every  facility  for  obtaining  material  in  the 
way  of  letters  and  papers.  Mr.  Morse  has  chosen  the  best 
form  of  biography — a  thread  of  narrative,  well  filled  out 
with  numerous  letters,  written  by  Dr.  Holmes  throughout 
the  course  of  his  long  life,  from  his  college  days  to  the  year 
of  his  death. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  what  his  biographer  affirms — that 
letter-writing  was  to  him  an  irksome  task.  His  letters  are 
brimming  over  with  epigram  and  fun,  wisdom  and  humanity, 
and  in  them  we  meet  again  the  shrewd  and  kindly  autocrat. 
In  addition  to  the  correspondence  contained  in  the  book,  the 
autobiographical  notes  left  by  Dr.  Holmes  are  inserted  ; 
these,  however,  are  mere  fragmentary  jottings,  "the  amuse- 
ment of  an  old  man's  leisure  hours,"  and  do  not  extend  in 
time  beyond  his  extreme  youth. 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  Morse  thus  epitomizes  the  life  of 
Dr.  Holmes  : 

His  life  was  so  uneventful  that  the  utter  absence  of  anything  in  it 
to  remark  upon  became  in  itself  remarkable.  He  passed  two  years 
of  his  youth  in  Europe  studying  medicine  ;  in  his  old  age  he  went 
there  again  for  three  months  ;  otherwise  he  lived  all  his  years, 
almost  literally  all  his  days,  in  or  near  Boston,  within  tethering  dis- 
tance, so  to  speak,  of  that  Stale  House  which  he  declared  to  be  "  the 
hub  of  the  solar  system  " — and  by  the  phrase  made  true  his  accom- 
panying words  :  "  You  couldn't  pry  that  out  of  a  Boston  man,  if  you 
had  the  lire  of  all  creation  straightened  out  for  a  crow-bar."  All  his 
intimate  friends  lived  within  a  few  miles  of  him,  save  when  some  one 
of  them  went  abroad,  as  Motley  and  Lowell  did.  He  was  not,  like 
so  many  English  and  a  few  American  men  of  letters,  connected  in 
any  way  with  political  affairs  ;  he  never  held  any  office  ;  nothing 
ever  happened  to  him.  Fortunately,  the  picturesqueness  of  poverty 
was  never  his,  nor  the  prominence  of  wealth.  Days  and  years 
glided  by,  with  little  to  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  in  that 
kind  of  procession  which  those  who  like  it  call  tranquil,  and  those 
who  dislike  it  call  monotonous. 

The  boyish  letters  written  during  his  college  days  at 
Harvard  contain  many  a  droll  phrase,  and  reveal  early  that 
keen  sense  of  humor  that  permeates  all  his  writings.  In 
one  we  find  him  lamenting  "the  want  of  female  society," 
and  declaring  "  I  do  believe  I  shall  never  be  contented  till  I 
get  the  undisputed  possession  of  a  petticoat."  To  the  same 
correspondent  he  debates  the  possibilities  of  the  future  : 
"  I  am  totally  undecided  what  to  study  ;  it  will  be  law  or 
physic,  for  I  can  not  say  that  I  think  the  trade  of  author- 
ship quite  adapted  to  this  meridian."  And,  after  he  had 
made  hts  decision,  he  says  :  "  I  know  I  might  have  made  an 
indifferent  lawyer — I  think  I  may  make  a  tolerable  physi- 
cian— I  did  not  like  the  one,  and  I  do  like  the  other." 

It  is  at  this  same  period,  while  early  in  his  twenties,  that 
he  has  a  meeting  to  record  :  "  I  have  met  Professor  Long- 
fellow, one  of  your  '  down-East '  folks,  two  or  three  times 
lately,  and  a  very  nice  sort  of  body  he  seems." 

The  numerous  verses  he  wrote  during  these  salad  days  he 
afterwards  held  in  contempt,  and  he  absolutely  forbade  the 
republication  of  most  of  them.  One  poem,  however,  made 
his  name  known  when  he  had  barely  reached  his  majority  : 

The  frigate  Constitution,  historic  indeed,  but  old  and  unseaworthy, 
then  lying  in  the  navy-yard  at  Charlestown,  was  condemned  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  be  destroyed.  Holmes  read  this  in  a  newspaper 
paragraph,  and  it  stirred  him.  On  a  scrap  of  paper,  with  a  lead 
pencil,  he  rapidly  shaped  the  impetuous  stanzas  of  "  Old  Ironsides," 
and  sent  them  to  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Boston.  Fast  and  far  they 
traveled  through  the  newspaper  press  of  the  country  ;  they  were 
even  printed  in  hand-bills  and  circulated  about  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington. An  occurrence,  which  otherwise  would  probably  have  passed 
unnoticed,  now  stirred  a  national  indignation.  The  astonished  Sec- 
retary made  haste  to  retrace  a  step  which  he  had  taken  quite  inno- 
cently in  the  way  of  business.  The  Constitution's  tattered  ensign 
was  not  torn  down.  The  ringing,  spirited  verses  gave  the  gallant 
ship  a  reprieve,  which  satisfied  sentimentality,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  had  heard  of  O.  W.  Holmes,  lay-student 
of  Cambridge,  who  had  only  come  of  age  a  month  ago. 

In  Paris,  where  he  went  to  pursue  his  medical  studies,  his 
life  was  one  of  "hard  work.  Pleasure  was  not  entirely  left 
out,  but  a  genuine  enthusiasm  for  his  profession  urged  him 
on,  and  in  after  years  he  regretted  some  neglected  oppor- 
tunities. "  If  I  had  known  how  much  literature  would  oc- 
cupy my  time  in  later  years,"  he  said,  "  I  should  have  taken 
the  pains  to  meet  the  historians  Thiers  and  Guizot,  Balzac, 
Victor  Hugo,  Lamartine,  BeVanger,  George  Sand,  Comte, 
and  others  of  the  celebrities  in  politics,  letters,  and  science. 
.  .  .  But  I  never  went  lion-hunting  as  I  might  have  done." 

In  a  letter  from  London,  where  he  made  a  flying  visit  at 
this  time,  he  describes  a  glimpse  of  the  English  royal 
family  : 

I  went  last  night  to  the  royal  opera,  where  they  were  to  be  in  state. 
I  had  to  give  more  than  two  dollars  for  a  pit  ticket,  and  had  hardly 
room  to  stand  up,  almost  crowded  to  death.  The  Duchess  of  Kent 
and  the  Princess  Victoria — a  girl  of  fifteen,  and  heir  to  the  throne — 
came  in  first  on  the  side  opposite  the  king's  box.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded somewhat — not  ferociously.  .  .  .  The  princess  is  a  nice 
fresh-looking  girl,  blonde,  and  rather  pretty.  The  king  looks  like  a 
retired  butcher.  The  queen  is  much  such  a  person  in  aspect  as  the 
wife  of  the  late  William  Frost,  of  Cambridge,  an  exemplary  milk- 
man, now  probably  immortal  on  a  slab  of  slatestone  as  a  father,  a 
husband,  and  a  brother.  The  king  blew  his  nose  twice,  and  wiped 
the  royal  perspiration  repeatedly  from  a  face  which  is  probably  the 
largest  uncivilized  spot  in  England. 

He  hoped  on  his  return  home  to  occupy  at  once  a  high 
position  in  his  profession,  but  this  hardly  came  to  pass. 
Mr.  Morse  says  : 

To  tell  the  truth,  a  brilliant  career  in  the  way  of  practice  not  only 
did  not  begin  with  him  early,  but  it  never  developed  at  all.  He  built 
up  a  fair  business  (if  the  word  is  permissible),  but  hardly  more.  For 
this  there  were  many  reasons.  Probably  he  did  not  find  the  toil  of 
the  visiting  physician  quite  so  consonant  to  his  taste  as  he  had  an- 
ticipated. .  .  .  He  acknowledged,  in  his  gay  way,  that,  after  all,  the 
thing  which  pleased  him  best  about  practicing  medicine  was  that  he 
had  to  keep  a  horse  and  chaise.  In  this  he  found,  indeed,  much  joy, 
and  his  friends  found  not  less  fear.  In  one  of  the  clumsy  great  ve- 
hicles of  that  day,  swung  upon  huge  C-springs,  vibrating  in  every 


direction,  the  little  gentleman  used  to  appear  advancing  along  the 
road,  seeming  at  once  in  peril  and  a  cause  of  peril,  bouncing  inse- 
curely upon  the  seat,  and  driving  always  a  mettlesome  steed  at  an 
audacious  speed.  Furthermore,  it  was,  of  course,  a  hindrance  to  be 
a  wit  and  a  poet.  .  .  .  When  he  said  that  the  smallest  fevers  were 
thankfully  received,  the  people  who  had  no  fevers  laughed,  but  the 
people  who  had  thero  preferred  some  one  who  would  take  the  matter 
more  seriously  than  they  thought  this  lively  young  joker  was  likely  to 
do.  In  this  they  were  in  error  ;  for  a  more  anxious,  painstaking, 
conscientious  physician  never  counted  pulse. 

Though  marriage  meant  hard  work  and  a  modest  estab- 
lishment, it  was  a  step  he  contemplated  taking  as  soon  as  he 
was  established  in  practice,  and  1838  we  find  him  writing 
thus  on  the  subject : 

And  so  you  are  married.  I  wish  I  were,  too.  I  have  flirted  and 
written  poetry  long  enough,  and  I  feel  that  1  am  growing  domestic 
and  tabby-ish.  1  had  several  very  nice  young  women  in  my  eye,  and 
it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  another  summer  or  so  may  see  my 
name  among  the  hymeneal  victims.  .  .  .  The  very  moment  one  feels 
that  he  is  falling  into  the  old  age  of  youth — which  I  take  to  be  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty,  in  most  cases — he  must  not  dally  any  longer  ; 
the  first  era  of  his  life  is  not  fairly  closed,  and  he  may  live  half  his 
bright  days  over  again  if  "woman's  pure  kiss,  sweet  and  long," 
comes  only  to  his  lips  before  it  is  too  late.  If  he  waits  till  the  next 
epoch  of  life  begins,  there  is  great  danger  lest  he  marry  his  wife  as  a 
jockey  buys  a  horse — sensibly,  shrewdly,  and  merely  as  a  convenience 
in  his  domestic  operations.  Such  are  my  sentiments  on  this  matter  ; 
and  two  years  will  give  me — a  certain  age,  I  shudder  to  repeat. 

And  the  two  years  had  scarcely  passed  before  he  was 
happily  married. 

Eventually  literature  weaned  him  from  actual  practice, 
but  he  always  retained  an  interest  in  his  profession,  and 
continued  for  many  years  to  give  medical  lectures.  His 
contributions  to  medical  literature,  also,  were  marked  by 
painstaking  research,  and  were  of  no  small  value  in  their 
day. 

Not  until  1857,  however,  when  he  was  within  two  years 
of  the  "five-barred  gate,"  as  he  called  his  fiftieth  year,  did 
the  period  of  his  greatest  literary  activity  begin.  "Lowell 
woke  me  from  a  kind  of  literary  lethargy  in  which  I  was 
half  slumbering,  to  call  me  to  active  service,"  he  said,  after- 
wards, referring  to  the  starting  of  the  Atlantic^  when  Lowell 
insisted  that  he  should  be  "the  first  contributor  engaged." 
"The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  which  appeared  in 
the  opening  numbers  of  this  magazine,  has  long  been  a 
household  word,  and  it  is  the  work  which  brought  its  author 
fame.  Like  many  sparkling  writers  of  prose,  Dr.  Holmes 
was  most  ambitious  to  be  thought  a  poet.  He  esteemed 
"The  Chambered  Nautilus  "  his  best  poem,  but  "The  Last 
Leaf"  has  always  been  far  more  firmly  established  in  pop- 
ular favor. 

Among  writers  of  vers  d'  occasion^  Dr.  Holmes  shone  to 
such  a  degree  that  he  found  himself  called  on  unsparingly 
to  thus  "  dandle  his  poetical  babies,"  as  he  termed  it  : 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  have  done  almost  enough  of  this  work  ;  too 
much,  some  of  my  friends  will  say,  perhaps.  But  it  has  been  as 
much  from  good  nature  as  from  vanity  that  I  have  so  often  got  up  and 
jangled  my  small  string  of  bells.  I  bold  it  to  be  a  gift  of  a  certain 
value  to  be  able  to  give  that  slight  passing  spasm  of  pleasure  which 
a  few  ringing  couplets  often  cause,  read  at  the  right  moment. 

This  social  gift  was  flanked  by  his  brilliant  powers  as  a 
talker.     Mr.  Morse  says  : 

It  is  as  impossible  by  any  string  of  descriptive  adjectives  to  convey 
the  charm  of  his  talk  to  those  who  never  heard  him  at  his  best,  as  it 
is  to  place  the  tones  and  gestures  of  a  dead  actor  before  the  mind's 
eye  of  those  who  never  saw  him.  .  .  .  The  pages  of  "  The  Auto- 
crat" give  some  notion  of  it,  for  he  talked  in  much  the  general 
fashion  in  which  be  wrote  these  papers.  Yet  he  talked  better  than 
he  wrote.  "  The  Autocrat  "  held  his  talk  crystallized,  but  those  who 
heard  it  gushing  fresh  and  fluid  from  his  lips,  liked  it  much  better  in 
this  form  than  after  the  formative  process  had  taken  effect.  .  .  . 
Some  persons  used  to  charge  him  with  talking  too  much — a  singular 
charge,  for  it  was  an  unreceptive  mind  that  could  have  too  much  of 
such  talk.  Still,  this  was  sometimes  said,  and  he  himself  occasion- 
ally penitentially  declared,  after  he  had  charmed  a  dinner-table  for  a 
whole  evening,  that  he  wished  that  he  had  been  more  silent  and 
gathered  more  from  his  convives.  ...  In  fact,  Dr.  Holmes  was  of 
so  eager,  ardent,  impetuous  a  temperament  that  undoubtedly  he  did 
sometimes  unwittingly  monopolize  the  conversation.  His  thoughts, 
bis  humor,  his  similes  rose  as  fast,  as  multitudinous,  as  irrepressible, 
as  the  bubbles  in  the  champagne,  and  nothing  could  prevent  their 
coming  to  the  surface.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  things  that,  if  there 
were  nine  men  at  the  table,  Dr.  Holmes  would  do  more  than  a 
mathematical  ninth  of  the  talking.  .  .  .  Colonel  T.  Wentworth 
Higginson  said  once  that  in  his  visits  to  London  he  had  never  met 
two  men  whose  talk  was  so  habitually  brilliant  as  that  of  Holmes  and 
Lowell,  but  that  they  had  not  learned  the  London  art  of  repression, 
and  often  monopolized  the  conversation  too  much  ;  and  he  had  a 
reminiscence  of  a  dinner  given  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Slowe,  at  which 
Lowell  endeavored  to  convince  Mrs.  Stowe  that  the  best  novel  ever 
written  was  "Tom  Jones,"  while  Holmes,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  was  endeavoring  to  convince  Professor  Stowe  (a  clergyman) 
that  all  swearing  owed  its  origin  to  the  pulpit. 

A  curious  incident  in  connection  with  "Elsie  Venner"  is 
related  : 

With  the  exception  of  the  legend  of  Eve,  "  Elsie  Venner  "  is,  par 
excellence,  the  snake-story  of  literature.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  high 
and  ancient  precedent,  some  people  felt  so  repelled  by  this  element 
that  they  declared  it  a  fatal  artistic  defect.  Dr.  Holmes  does  not 
seem  to  have  anticipated  this  feeling.  The  snake  was  not  repulsive 
to  him  ;  while  writing  the  book,  he  was  so  desirous  to  have  the  rattle- 
snake vividly  present  to  his  mind  as  a  living  reptile  rather  than  a 
mere  bit  of  natural  history,  that  he  procured  a  live  one  of  pretty  good 
size  from  Berkshire  County,  and  kept  it  for  many  weeks  at  the  medi- 
cal school.  He  had  a  long  stick  arranged  with  a  padded  kid  glove  at 
one  end  and  a  prodding  point  at  the  other,  and  he  used  to  excite  the 
creature,  and  watch  its  coiling  and  its  striking,  studying  its  eyes  and 
expression,  its  ways,  its  character.  The  result  of  the  sort  of  per- 
sonal familiarity  thus  established  between  himself  and  his  prisoner 
certainly  made  itself  felt  in  his  book,  where  the  rattlesnake  sensation, 
so  to  speak,  is  marvelously,  almost  horribly,  life-like — no  critic  ever 
found  fault  with  that. 

Some  of  the  penalties  of  fame  are  thus  dwelt  on  : 
No  sooner  was  Dr.  Holmes  famous  than  the  countless  jaws  of  that 
many-headed  and  voracious  ogre,  "  the  public,"  began  to  gnash  for 
the  new  victim.  The  postman  came  weighed  down  with  letters  and 
parcels  innumerable,  all  demanding  reply,  a  few  deserving  it.  The 
burden  became  very  serious,  and  it  grew  always  heavier.  It  was  not 
simply  the  swarm  of  autograph -hunters,  like  mosquitoes  rising  from 
the  limitless  breeding-grounds  of  summer  marshes  ;  but  people  came 
with  every  conceivable  and  inconceivable  request  for  advice  and  assist- 
ance, chiefly  literary,  of  course,  though  by  no  means  wholly  so.  .  .  . 
From  the  beginning  he  elected  the  task  of  replying  to  all — or  sub- 
stantially so.  His  rule,  as  he  stated  it,  was  :  to  answer  "all  letters 
which  are  written  in  good  faith,  and  where  an  answer  is  like  to  be  of 
any  use  or  give  any  gratification."  No  album  or  collection  of  auto- 
graphs went  without  his  signature  ;  he  said  once  that,  if  it  should 
retain  any  value  at  all,  at  least  it  would  be  the  cheapest  autograph  on 
the  dealers'  catalogues. 

Sometimes  unknown  writers,  destined  later  to  be  famous, 
applied  to  him  : 


It  is  a  familiar  story  that  Bret  Harte,  in  his  youth,  sent  the  manu- 
script of  some  of  his  early  poems  to  the  doctor  ;  that  the  doctor  re- 
plied with  decided  commendation  ;  but  that,  since  the  communica- 
tion had  been  anonymous,  he  never  knew  whom  he  had  encouraged 
until  one  day  when  Bret  Harte  walked  into  his  library  and  developed 
the  story. 

And  at  an  A tlantic  breakfast  Mr.  Aldrich  made  his  con- 
fession : 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  no  fewer  than 
five  thousand  young  American  poets  had  handsomely  availed  them- 
selves of  Dr.  Holmes's  amiability,  and  sent  him  copies  of  their  first 
book.  And  I  honestly  believe  that  Dr.  Holmes  has  written  to  each 
of  these  immortals  a  note  full  of  the  keenest  appreciation  and  the 
wisest  counsel.  I  have  seen  a  score  of  such  letters  from  his  busy 
pen,  and — shall  I  confess  it? — I  have  one  in  my  own  possession. 
Twenty  years  ago  I  printed  a  volume  of  boyish  verse  ;  the  first  cop* 
that  came  from  the  binder's  was  dispatched  to  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Break  fast- Table — as  if  he  had  been  waiting  for  it.  In  return  I  re- 
ceived the  kindest  letter  ever  written  by  a  celebrity  to  an  obscurity. 
It  virtually  told  me  not  to  make  any  more  verses  unless  I  could  make 
better  ones. 

Mr.  Morse  appends  at  the  end  of  his  first  volume  a 
dozen  or  more  anecdotes,  some  of  which  we  quote  : 

A  Scotch  gentleman  who  sent  him  a  book  called  "  Burns  and  the 
Kirk,"  had  from  him  a  note  of  thanks,  in  which  he  said  :  "  I  find  it 
full  of  interest,  for  it  treats  a  question  which  has  long  puzzled  me  : 
how  strait-laced  Scotland  could  clasp  her  national  poet  to  her  bosom 
without  breaking  her  stays." 

A  gentleman  of  the  Jewish  faith  one  day  sent  to  the  doctor  some 
wine  from  Jerusalem.  The  note  of  thanks  was  :  "  Wine  received. 
Strong  as  Samson.     Sweet  as  Delilah."  .  .  . 

Walking  down  Beacon  Street  one  day,  a  physician  told  Holmes  of 
an  amusing  marriage,  a  "love-match,"  which  bad  occurred  in  his 
family,  wherein  the  bride  was  eighty-eight  years  old  and  the  groom 
a  trifle  younger.  The  doctor  was  greatly  amused.  Coming  to  his 
house,  he  walked  slowly  up  the  steps,  then  suddenly  turning,  run- 
ning down,  and,  calling  after  his  companion,  he  said  :  "Of  course 
they  didn't  have  any  children  ;  but,  tell  me,  did  they  have  any 
grandchildren  ?"  .  .  . 

Mr.  Howells,  early  in  his  career,  introduced  himself  to  Mr. 
Lowell  ;  and,  thereupon,  Mr.  Lowell  took  him  into  town  to  call  on 
Dr.  Holmes.  The  hand-shakings  being  completed,  the  doctor 
turned  to  Mr.  Lowell,  and  said:  "  Well,  James,  this  is  something 
like  the  apostolic  succession  ;  this  is  the  laying  on  of  hands." 

Another  anecdote  is  worthy  of  place  : 

A  canvasser  for  "  The  Century  "  bad  just  called,  teasing  him  for  a 
subscription.  "No,"  said  the  doctor,  "I'm  too  old— eighty  years — 
I  sha'n't  live  to  see  '  The  Century '  finished."  To  which  the  encour- 
aging book-agent  replied  :  "  Nay,  doctor,  you  won't  have  to  live  so 
very  much  longer  to  use  our  book  ;  we've  already  got  to  G."     "  And 

you  may  go  to 1,  if  you  like  !  "  exclaimed  the  little  doctor  ;  and 

the  canvasser  went — somewhere. 

This  story  is  not  exactly  vouched  for,  but  it  has  a  truthful 
air  : 

He  kept  on  hand  a  little  pile  of  autograph  extracts  from  his  writings, 
and  when  a  visitor  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of  a  call,  yet  seemed 
unaware  of  the  fact,  the  doctor  would  kindly  hand  him  one  of  these 
extracts,  courteously  asking  him  to  keep  it  as  a  keepsake.  "They 
can't  stop  after  that,  however  tough,"  he  said.  "  I  call  the  extracts 
lubricant ;  it  greases  the  way  to  send  them  off." 

Some  candid  lines  of  criticism  on  receiving  "  The  Vision 
of  Sir  Launfal"  are  whimsically  expressed  in  a  letter  to 
Lowell : 

You  laugh  at  the  old  square-toed  heroic  sometimes,  and  I  must  re- 
tort upon  the  rattlety-bang  sort  of  verse  in  which  you  have  indulged. 
I  read  a  good  deal  of  it  as  I  used  to  go  over  the  kittle-y-benders  when 
a  boy,  horribly  afraid  of  a  slump  every  time  I  cross  one  of  its  up-and- 
down'bump-back  lines.  I  don't  mean  that  it  can  not  be  done,  or 
that  you  have  not  often  done  it  so  as  to  be  readable  and  musical  ; 
but  think  of  having  to  read  a  mouthful  of  such  lines  as  this  : 
"  For  the  frost's  (?)  swift  shuttles  its  shroud  had  spun." 

There  is  only  one  man  that  can  read  such  lines,  and  that  is  my 
quondam  student,  Mr.  George  Cheyne  Sbattuck  Choate,  whose  ap- 
prenticeship in  learning  to  pronounce  his  own  name  has  made  him  a 
match  for  all  sorts  of  cacoepy. 

There  are  many  pithy  allusions  to  the  men  of  mark  he 
was  constantly  meeting.  Grant  is  "an  ideal  completely 
realized  of  the  republican  soldier."  Howells,  whom  he  meets 
in  the  6o's,  he  finds  "a  young  man  of  no  small  talent."  He 
is  much  struck  by  "our  new  Harvard  College  president, 
Mr.  Eliot" — "this  cool,  grave  young  man  proposing  in  the 
calmest  way  to  turn  everything  topsy-turvy,  taking  the  reins 
into  his  hands  and  driving  as  if  he  were  the  first  man  that 
ever  sat  on  the  box."  He  drops  a  charming  paragraph  con- 
cerning Emerson  : 

He  always  charms  me  with  his  delicious  voice,  his  fine  sense  and 
wit,  and  the  delicate  way  he  steps  about  among  the  words  of  his  vo- 
cabulary— if  you  have  seen  a  cat  picking  her  footsteps  in  wet 
weather,  you  have  seen  the  picture  of  Emerson's  exquisite  intelli- 
gence, feeling  for  its  phrase  or  epithet — sometimes  I  think  of  an  ant- 
eater  singling  out  his  insects,  as  I  see  him  looking  about  and  at  last 
seizing  his  noun  and  adjective — the  best,  the  only  one  which  would 
serve  the  need  of  bis  thought. 

And  it  is  after  he  had  passed  his  eightieth  year  that  we  find 
him  writing  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  Ward  to  tell 
her  of  "the  good  long  cry"  he  had  indulged  in  over  that 
work  of  her  "  tear-compelling  "  imagination,  "  The  Bell  of 
St.  Basil." 

But  into  his  fine  old  age  we  will  not  follow  him,  save  to 
quote  his  own  half-melancholy  confession  in  the  last  year  of 
his  life  :  "  Old  age  at  best  is  lonely,  and  the  process  of 
changing  one's  whole  suit  of  friends  and  acquaintances  has 
its  moments  when  one  feels  naked  and  shivers." 

Published  by  Houghton,  MifTlin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$4.00  for  the  two  volumes. 


The  well-known  incident  in  Lever's  novel  of  the  duelist 
in  his  coat  of  mail  was  taken  from  the  biography  of  Fight- 
ing Fitzgerald.  He  had  killed  or  wounded  no  fewer  than 
eighteen  opponents  before  his  little  precaution  was  discov- 
ered. In  his  duel  with  Major  Cunningham,  the  major's 
sword  struck  against  his  breast  and  snapped.  Hard  as 
Fitzgerald's  heart  was  known  to  be,  this  was  thought  to  be 
inexplicable,  except  on  the  theory  of  a  steel  surface,  which 
examination  proved  to  be  the  case.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
this  cowardly  scoundrel  had  been  endured  in  society  for 
many  years,  solely  on  account  of  his  supposed  skill  as  a 
duelist.  After  his  exposure,  he  murdered  a  neighbor  in 
Ireland  quite  unscientifically  and  without  any  appeal  to  the 
laws  of  honor,  and  was  hanged  for  it. 


Pressure  has   been   brought  to  bear  to  produce  an  in- 
creased efficiency  of  the  service  on  the   Baltimore  and  Ohio 
system,  and  it  is  reported  to  have  resulted  in  increa- 
ings  at  the  rate  of  three  thousand  dollars  a  da; 
receivers  took  charge. 
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A    MECCA    OF    AMERICAN    ART. 

The    Beautiful     New    Building    of    the    Congressional    Library    in 

Washington  — Its  Accommodations  for  Books  and 

its  American  Decoration. 

The  new  white  granile  building  of  the  Congressional 
Library  is  rapidly  nearing  completion,  and  in  a  few  months 
it  will  take  rank  among  the  most  beautiful  edifices,  archi- 
tecturally and  in  point  of  interior  decoration,  in  the  land. 
Even  the  now  famous  Boston  Public  Library  will  not  surpass 
it  in  point  of  mural  decorations,  and  those  in  the  Con- 
gressional Library  will  have  the  added  merit  of  being  ex- 
clusively the  work  of  American  artists. 

In  1S72,  .Mr.  Spofford,  Librarian  to  Congress,  called 
attention  to  the  painful  shifts  to  which  he  was  subjected  in 
finding  storage  for  his  books — increasing  at  ihe  rate  of 
twenty-five  thousand  per  annum.  Mr.  Smithmeyer,  a 
"  man  about  town,"  educated  professionally  as  an  architect, 
tried  to  ^kelch  plans  of  varying  styles  of  architecture — 
Gothic,  Romanesque,  etc.,  in  turn.  Finally,  after  a  long 
debate  over  the  site,  Congress  passed  an  act  in  1SS6  adopt- 
ing, without  competition,  the  so-called  "Smithmeyer  plans," 
in  which  Mr.  Pelz,  Mr.  Smithmeyer's  partner,  had  aided. 
'I  hey  were  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  style,  but  neither  cost 
nor  details  were  given.  The  site  was  determined,  the 
foundations  laid,  and  things  went  on  until  1S8S,  when  the 
commission  in  charge  and  all  that  had  been  done  was  dis- 
missed by  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  late  General  Casey 
was  asked  to  take  charge  and  to  make  plans  at  a  fixed  limit 
of  expense.  General  Casey,  who  had  just  become  chief- 
engineer  of  the  army,  had  always  proved  himself  equal  to 
great  emergencies  and  responsibilities — such  as  completing 
in  a  definite  time  the  War  and  Navy  Building,  saving  two 
or  three  millions  of  dollars  in  its  erection  ;  putting  a  broader 
foundation  under  the  Washington  monument  after  it  had 
reached  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  ; 
etc 

As  engineer  and  superintendent  of  the  building,  Mr. 
Bernard  R.  Green  was  associated  with  General  Casey  from 
the  beginning,  and  Congress  made  a  wise  choice  in  appoint- 
ing him  Casey's  successor.  Mr.  Pelz  was  employed  for  the 
architectural  designing  of  the  building  ;  but  his  employment 
ceased  in  1S92.  Edward  P.  Casey,  a  son  of  General 
Casey,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  studies  abroad,  was 
given  the  interior  finish  and  ornamentation  of  two  rooms  to 
work  out,  with  such  success  that  he  was  made  consulting 
architect  for  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

The  outside  of  the  building  suggests  at  once  the  Grand 
Opera  of  Paris  in  the  facade  of  its  central  pavilion,  and  the 
new  Reichstag  building  in  its  general  appearance,  but  it  is 
not  so  overloaded  with  ornament  as  the  latter.  The  build- 
ing is  about  four  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long  and  three 
hundred  and  forty  feet  deep,  consisting  of  angle  and  central 
pavilions — roughly  speaking,  like  a  square  wiih  its  diameters 
intersecting  under  the  great  dome,  which  is  the  reading- 
room,  giving  two  hundred  and  fifty  readers  a  space  of  four 
feet  each  on  the  floor.  The  book-stacks  occupy  three  arms 
of  the  intersecting  diameters,  and  the  fourth  is  filled  by  the 
grand  entrance-hall  and  staircases.  There  is  shelf-room 
now  for  twice  the  present  library  of  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes  ;  and  if  all  the  available  space  were  utilized, 
as  it  is  supposed  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  there  will  be  room  for  four  million  five  hundred 
thousand  books.  The  book-shelving  is  made  of  bars  of 
rolled  steel  finished  with  a  coating  of  magnetic  oxide,  ren- 
dering them  perfectly  smooth.  The  floors  are  of  white 
marble,  with  air-spaces  next  the  stacks,  which  will  allow  the 
circulation  of  air  to  overcome  two  of  the  natural  foes  of 
books — damp  and  heat.  The  others — smoke,  gas,  and 
dust — are  minimized  by  putting  the  engine-house  at  the  rear 
of  the  building.  The  stacks  are  flooded  with  light,  and  the 
whole  arrangement  is  ideal  fiom  the  librarian's  point  of 
view. 

The  interior  of  the  building  proper,  with  all  its  rooms  for 
various  classes  of  readers  and  of  books,  is  (Sophia  Antoin- 
ette Walker  declares  in  the  Independent)  as  good  an  expo- 
nent of  American  art  as  could  well  be  made.  In  truth, 
what  will  make  this  building  the  Mecca  of  students  of  art 
for  the  next  year  is  the  fact  that  no  less  than  forty-five  of  our 
most  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  have  received  commis- 
sions from  its  decoration. 

Only  a  fraction  of  the  mural  decorations  are  in  place. 
The  floors  have  not  yet  received  the  epidermis  of  mosaic, 
and  show  imbedded  in  the  concrete  the  arteries  of  wires  and 
pipings — and  there  are  wildernesses  of  scaffoldings,  es- 
pecially leading  away  up  to  the  lantern  of  the  dome, 
where,  at  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet, 
Mr.  Blashfield  is  working.  His  "collar"  encircling  the 
opening  of  the  dome  is  finished — the  winged  nations  typify- 
ing various  phases  of  civilization.  The  coloring  is  very  soft, 
lavenders  and  greens  predominating,  and  the  drawing  is 
powerful  and  refined.  In  the  very  circlet  of  the  lantern  will 
be  a  figure  of  Ambition,  by  Mr.  Dodge. 

The  decorating  of  the  south-west  pavilion  is  complete, 
Mr.  Maynard's  allegorical  paintings  of  Music,  Art,  Liter- 
ature, and  Science,  alternating  with  great  marble  medallion 
reliefs  of  the  Four  Seasons,  by  Bela  S.  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt's 
six  spandrels  about  the  triple  -  arched  grand  portal  are 
thoughtful  and  thought  -  inspiring,  gracious  and  graceful. 
Mr.  Vedder's  lunets,  now  in  place  in  the  vestibule  to  the 
rotunda,  are  agreeable  in  color,  as  well  as  fine  in  form  and 
composition.  Messrs.  Thayer,  Cox,  Dielman,  Pierce, 
Alexander,  McEwen,  Simmons,  Guthrez,  Melchers,  H.  O. 
Walker,  and  Shirlaw,  are  among  those  preparing  frescoes 
or  mosaics. 

Much  of  Mr.  Martiny's  work  upon  the  grand  staircase  is 
in  place,  and  almost  all  of  the  exterior  sculpture,  including 
Mr.  Ruckstuhl's,  Mr.  Hartley's,  and  Mr.  Adams's  busts  for 
ae  central  pavilion.  The  senators'  reading-room  was  the 
first  room  undertaken  by  Mr.  Casey ;  it  is  paneled  in  oak, 
with  very  beautiful   inlay  of  light  wood  ;  and  the  oak  carv- 


ings of  foliated  maidens  over  the  door  are  in  Mr.  Adams's 
happiest  Gallic  vein.  His  boys  over  the  fire-place  in 
Sienna  marble  in  this  room,  and  the  two  conceptions 
of  Minerva,  which  are  repeated  about  the  grand  en- 
trance-hall, with  drapery  which  reminds  one  of  the  best 
Greek  period,  are  all  in  place.  Some  of  the  other 
sculptors  whose  work  will  appear  in  the  building  are 
Messrs.  Warner  and  MacMonnies — who  are  designing  the 
bronze  doors  as  well  as  important  sculptures  for  the  interior 
— Messrs.  Nihaus,  Donoghue,  Augustus  and  Louis  St. 
Gaudens,  Bauer,  Bartlett,  Dallin,  D.  C.  French,  Edward 
C.  Potter,  Flanagan,  J.  Q.  A.  Ward,  Barnard,  and  E.  H. 
Perry.  For  the  rest  of  the  sculptured  ornament,  the  beauti- 
fully cut  and  varied  capitals,  rosets,  etc.,  the  architects'  sug- 
gestion and  the  fertile  fancy  of  the  chief  of  the  modelers 
are  mainly  responsible  ;  and  Mr.  Gurnsey  is  decorating  the 
entire  interior  in  color. 


The   depressed  condition  of  the   real-estate  market  in  San 
_      „  Francisco  was  shown  by  the  sale  this  week 

San    Francisco  / 

Real  of  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Mills  property.    This 

Estate.  included   two  plots  of  ground,  one  of  four 

fifty-vara  lots  and  the  other  of  two.  The  ground  measured 
1 13,300  square  feet.  On  this  there  were  three  large  brick 
buildings  and  one  frame  building.  The  property  was  knocked 
down  at  auction  for  $32,300.  It  is  bounded  by  Polk,  North 
Point,  a~d  Bay  Streets,  and  Van  Ness  Avenue.  It  is  on  the 
bay  shore,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  San  Francisco's  finest 
avenues,  and  immediately  adjoining  it  is  the  Presidio  Mili- 
tary Reservation,  which  will  be  a  park  for  all  time  to  come. 
i  It  was  purchased  by  a  fruit-canning  company,  which  will 
probably  be  able  to  utilize  the  present  buildings  in  their  busi- 
ness. There  were  present  at  the  sale  some  of  the  heaviest 
capitalists  in  San  Francisco,  and  it  seems  extraordinary  that 
the  property  should  have  brought  so  little.  While  it 
is  true  that  it  would  not  have  been  easy  to  turn  it  at 
once  into  an  income  property,  still  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  so  many  men  of  such  large  wealth  should  have 
allowed  it  to  go  for  a  song.  There  were  a  number  of  men 
among  those  at  the  sale  who  could  have  bought  the  ground 
and  let  it  lie  idle  for  years,  even  with  no  income  in  sight, 
and  with  the  prospect  of  taxes  and  some  small  amount  for 
street  assessments — could  have  bought  it  as  a  gift  for  a 
grandchild  or  a  dower  for  a  daughter — could  have  bought 
it  and  never  missed  the  money.  That  they  allowed  it  to  go 
for  a  small  sum  to  a  small  fruit-canning  company,  merely 
because  this  company  was  probably  the  only  bidder  able  at 
once  to  utilize  it,  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  intense 
conservatism  of  San  Francisco  capitalists. 


Where  a  year  ago  every  bright  May  Sunday  saw  the 
Thames  swarming  with  pleasure  craft  for  twenty  miles,  a 
spectacle  quite  unique  in  Europe,  you  see  now  only  what 
seems  like  a  week-day  casual  gathering.  It  is  the  dusty 
highway  skirting  the  river  which  is  now  alive  with  humanity, 
flying  on  wheels  instead  of  dawdling  lazily  in  punts.  AH 
England  is  suddenly  gone  bicycle-mad.  The  Daily  Chron- 
icle recognizes  the  revolution  by  starting  a  regular  cyclists' 
department  in  its  columns.  It  says  that  bicycling  has  be- 
come as  important  as  literature  or  art.  Its  first  article  on 
the  subject  lays  stress  on  the  superiority  of  American 
models  over  the  English  ones,  and  warns  the  British 
makers  that  unless  they  reduce  the  weight  of  their 
machines,  which  are  seven  pounds  heavier  than  the  best 
American  types,  and  adopt  the  American  saddle  and  other 
improvements,  they  will  lose  the  home  market  in  competi- 
tion with  the  Americans. 


Three  hundred  and  twenty  journalists,  including  Rus- 
sians, enjoyed  official  recognition  in  the  work  of  describing 
the  Czar's  coronation.  Splendid  club  premises  have  been 
extemporized  for  their  use,  with  servants  in  the  imperial 
livery  and  a  large  staff  of  clerks  and  guides,  who  all  speak 
English,  French,  and  German.  One  gathers  from  the  re- 
ports that  refreshments  are  free  at  this  admirable  place,  but 
explicit  mention  is  made  of  ihe  fact  that  gratis  tickets  lor 
the  opera  and  theatres  are  provided.  Each  journalist  has  a 
solid  silver  badge  to  wear  on  his  coat,  and  finds  a  bewilder- 
ing number  of  princes,  generals,  and  other  exalted  swells 
told  off  to  entertain  him.  No  newspaper  man  has  ever  seen 
anything  like  it  before. 


Italy  has  a  new  magazine -rifle,  which  holds  only  six 
cartridges,  but  can  be  filled  and  discharged  in  fifteen  sec- 
onds. The  bullet  has  an  outside  covering  of  German  silver 
with  a  case  of  lead,  hardened  by  antimony,  and  will  go 
through  a  brick  wall  three  feet  thick  at  a  range  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  bore  is  0.256  inches,  and  the  trajectory  is 
so  flat  that  the  rifle  can  be  fired  up  to  a  range  of  650  yards 
without  using  the  folding-sight,  which  is  set  for  as  long  a 
range  as  2,200  yards. 


Apropos  of  the  scandal  over  dueling  in  Germany,  an  En- 
glish paper  relates  that,  a  few  days  ago,  a  judge,  trying  a 
case  of  cowardly  assault,  stigmatized  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  prisoners,  who  was  a  brother  reserve  officer,  as  "  un- 
gentlemanly,"  whereupon  the  culprit  challenged  him  to  a 
duel.  Naturally,  he  promptly  refused,  and  for  refusing  to 
fight  with  a  prisoner  whom  he  had  tried,  the  Military  Court 
of  Honor  has  removed  the  judge's  name  from  the  roll  of 
officers. 


Captain  James  D.  Johnson,  who  died  in  Savannah,  the 
other  day,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year,  was  the  ranking  officer 
of  the  survivors  of  the  Confederate  navy  and  the  senior 
survivor  of  the  United  States  navy  of  the  time  before  the 
war.     He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  1832. 

The  receipts  at  Monte  Carlo  had  fallen  off  last  year  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  company  owning  the  gambling  con- 
cession is  going  to  make  the  town  a  safe  port  for  yachting 
visitors.     The  necessary  work  will  cost  one  million  dollars. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


In  State.— A  Poem  for  Decoration  Day. 
I. 

0  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  Key, 
And  the  Great  Seal  of  Destiny, 
Whose  eye  is  the  blue  canopy, 

Look  down  upon  the  warring  world,  and  tell  us  what  tbe  end  will  be. 
"  Lo,  through  the  wintry  atmosphere, 
On  the  white,  bosom  of  the  sphere, 
A  cluster  of  five  lakes  appear  ; 
And  all  the  land  looks  like  a  couch,  or  warrior  s  shield,  or  sheeted  bier. 
"  And  on  that  vast  and  hollow  field, 
With  both  lips  closed  and  both  eyes  sealed, 
A  mighty  Figure  is  revealed —  »   \ 

Stretched  at  full  length,  and  stiff  and  stark,  as  in  the  hollow  of  a  shield. 

"  The  winds  have  tied  the  drifted  snow 
Around  the  face  and  chin  ;  and  lo, 
The  sceptred  Giants  come  and  go, 
And  shake  their  shadowy  crowns,  and  say  :  '  We  always  feared  it 
would  be  so  ! ' 

"  She  came  of  an  heroic  race  ; 
A  giant's  strength,  a  maiden's  grace, 
Like  two  in  one  seem  to  embrace, 
And  match  and  blend,  and  thorough-blend,  in  her  colossal  form  and 
face. 

"  Where  can  her  dazzling  falchion  be? 
One  hand  is  fallen  in  the  sea; 
The  Gulf-Stream  drifts  it  far  and  free  ; 
And  in  that  hand  ber  shining  brand  gleams  from  the  depths  resplen- 
dency. 

"  And  by  the  other,  in  its  rest, 
The  starry  banner  of  the  West 
Is  clasped  forever  to  her  breast  ; 
And  of  her  silver  helmet,  lo,  a  soaring  eagle  is  the  crest. 
"  And  on  her  brow,  a  softened  light, 
As  of  a  star  concealed  from  sight 
By  some  thin  veil  of  fleecy  white, 
Or  of  the  rising  moon  behind  the  raining  vapors  of  the  night. 

"  The  Sisterhood  that  was  so  sweet. 
The  Starry  System  sphered  complete, 
Which  the  mazed  Orient  used  to  greet. 
The  Four  and  Thirty  fallen  Stars  glimmer  and  glitter  at  her  feet. 

"  And  over  her — and  over  all, 
For  panoply  and  coronal — 
The  mighty  Immemorial, 
And  everlasting  Canopy  and  Starry  Arch  and  Shield  of  All." 

II. 
"  Three  cold,  bright  moons  have  marched  and  wheeled, 
And  tbe  white  cerement  that  revealed 
A  Figure  stretched  upon  a  Shield, 
Is  turned  to  verdure,  and  the  Land  is  now  one  mighty  Battle-field. 
"  And  lo,  the  children  which  she  bred, 
And  more  than  all  else  cherished, 
To  make  them  true  in  heart  and  head, 
Stand  face  to  face,  as  mortal  foes,  with  their  swords  crossed  above 
the  dead. 

"  Each  hath  a  mighty  stroke  and  stride  ; 
One  true — the  more  that  he  is  tried  ; 
The  other  dark  and  evil-eyed  ; 
And  by  the  hand  of  one  of  them  his  own  dear  mother  surely  died  I 

"  A  stealthy  step,  a  gleam  of  hell — 
It  is  the  simple  truth  to  tell — 
The  Son  stabbed  and  the  Mother  fell  ; 
And  so  she  lies,   all  mute  and  pale,  and  pure  and   irreproachable  1 
"  And  then  the  battle-trumpet  blew  ; 
And  the  true  brother  sprang  and  drew 
His  blade  to  smite  the  traitor  through  ; 
And  so  they  clashed  above  the  bier,  and  the  Night  sweated  bloody 
dew. 

"  And  all  their  children,  far  and  wide, 
That  are  so  greatly  multiplied, 
Rise  up  in  frenzy  and  divide  ; 
And,  choosing  each  whom  he  will  serve,  unsheathe  the  sword  and 
take  their  side. 

"  And  in  the  low  sun's  bloodshot  rays, 
Portentous  of  the  coming  days, 
The  Two  great  Oceans  blush  and  blaze, 
With  the  emergent  continent  between  them,  wrapped  in  crimson  haze. 
"  Now  whichsoever  stand  or  fall, 
As  God  is  great  and  man  is  small, 
The  Truth  shall  triumph  over  all : 
Forever  and  forevermore,  the  Truth  shall  triumph  over  all !  " 

III. 
"  I  see  the  champion  sword-strokes  flash  ; 

1  see  them  fall  and  hear  them  clash  ; 
I  hear  the  murderous  engines  crash  ; 

I  see  a  brother  stoop  to  loose  a  foe  man-brother's  bloody  sash. 
"  I  see  the  torn  and  mangled  corse, 
The  dead  and  dying  heaped  in  scores, 
The  headless  rider  by  bis  horse, 
The  wounded  captive  bayoneted  through  and  through  without  re- 
morse. 

"  I  hear  the  dying  sufferer  cry 
With  his  crushed  face  turned  to  the  sky, 
I  see  him  crawl  in  agony 
To  the  foul  pool,  and  bow  his  head  into  its  bloody  slime,  and  die. 
"  I  see  the  assassin  crouch  and  fire, 
I  see  his  victim  fall — expire  ; 
I  see  the  murderer  creeping  nigher 
To  strip  the  dead.    He   turns  the   head — the  face  1    The  son  be- 
holds his  sire  I 

"  I  hear  the  curses  and  the  thanks  ; 
I  see  the  mad  charge  on  the  flanks, 
The  rents,  the  gaps,  the  broken  ranks, 
The  vanquished  squadrons  driven  headlong  down  the  river's  bridge- 
less  banks. 

"  I  see  the  death-grip  on  the  plain, 
The  grappling  monsters  on  the  main, 
The  tens  of  thousands  that  are  slain, 
And  all  the  speechless  suffering  and  agony  of  heart  and  brain. 
"  I  see  the  dark  and  bloody  spots, 
The  crowded  rooms  and  crowded  cots, 
The  bleaching  bones,  the  battle  blots — 
And,  writ  on  many  a  nameless  grave,  a  legend  of  forget-me-nots. 

"  I  see  tbe  gorged  prison-den, 
The  dead  line  and  the  pent-up  pen, 
The  thousands  quartered  in  the  fen, 
The  living-deaths  of  skin  and   bone   that   were   the  goodly  shapes 
of  men. 

"  And  still  the  bloody  Dew  must  fall ! 
And  His  great  Darkness  with  the  Pall 
Of  his  dread  Judgment  cover  all, 
Till  the  Dead  Nation  rise  Transformed  by  Truth  to  triumph  over  all ! 

"  And  Last — and  Last  I  see — Tbe  Deed." 
Thus  saith  the  Keeper  of  the  Key, 
And  the  Great  Seal  of  Destiny, 
Whose  eye  is  the  blue  canopy, 
And  leaves  the  Pall  of  His  great  Darkness  over  all  the  Land  and 
Sea. — Forceytiie  Willson. 
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ARGONAUT. 


THE    EUROPEAN    HUSBAND. 


A    Correspondent    discusses    the    Latest    Phases    of   International 

Matches — 'Why  the  American  Girl  Weds  Foreigners, 

and  When  she  Makes  a  Bad  Bargain. 


[The  following  letter  is  from  an  Argonaut  correspondent  in  Berlin, 
whose  social  position  gives  him  unusual  facilities  for  a  complete 
understanding  of  social  conditions  there  and  in  Europe  generally, 
and  what  he  here  says  of  international  marriages  may  be  accepted  as 
authoritative.  We  would  draw  particular  attention  to  his  statements 
regarding  the  large  number  of  marriages  between  American  girls 
and  Germans  which  pass  unnoticed  by  the  American  press,  the  fact 
that  American  brides  of  Germans  are  "  less  unhappy"  than  those  of 
Italian  and  Spanish  husbands,  and  the  chilling  disillusionment  that 
awaits  many  American  girls  who  marry  foreigners  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  hguring  prominently  in  the  aristocratic  circles  of  European 
society.  For  obvious  reasons  the  writer's  name  is  not  appended. — 
Eds.1 

For  some  time  I  have  noticed,  by  a  perusal  of  American 
papers,  that  the  subject  of  American  girls  marrying  foreign- 
ers is  one  of  growing  interest.  Rightly  so,  I  think.  Not 
only  from  the  point  of  view  that,  in  the  aggregate,  large 
sums  of  money  earned  in  America  are  lost  to  the  country, 
although  that  seems  to  be  the  chief  consideration  for  many 
writers,  but  also  because  the  annual  loss  of  a  number  of  the 
most  desirable  and  highly  cultured  American  women  and 
their  amalgamation  with  foreign  nationalities  can  not  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  the  nation  at  large.  Pardon  me, 
therefore,  if  I  venture  to  add  my  mite  of  information  and 
advice  as  to  this  theme. 

I  must  preface,  however,  that  my  views  and  statements 
can  not  by  any  means  be  taken  as  authoritative  or  conclusive. 
There  are,  it  seems,  no  reliable  statistics  on  the  matter  (but 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  number  of  such  marriages  is 
larger  than  is  generally  imagined  in  America,  for  in  the 
majority  of  cases  they  escape  attention  over  there,  concern- 
ing persons  not  of  sufficient  prominence  to  figure  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  daily  press),  and  conditions  and  facts  differ  so 
much  in  individual  cases  that  it  is  hard  to  strike  something 
like  a  general  balance.  Since  I  have,  however,  enjoyed 
somewhat  exceptional  facilities  in  becoming  acquainted  with 
cases  of  the  afore-mentioned  kind,  I  think  I  may  fairly 
claim  that  my  opinion  will  be  worth  about  as  much  as  that 
of  another  individual  observer.  Let  me  first  generalize  and 
group  a  few  observations. 

The  American  girl  or  young  widow  as  a  marriageable 
person  has  come  to  be  appreciated  in  Europe  as  much,  nay, 
more,  on  the  Continent  than  in  England.  There  are  sev- 
eral reasons  for  this,  one  being  that  the  average  American 
girl  is  handsomer  than  the  average  European  girl ;  another 
being  that  she — or  her  papa  or  guardian — is  supposed  to 
have,  and  often  does  have,  more  money  than  her  European 
sister ;  and  still  another,  though  not  so  potent  factor,  being 
that  the  American  girl  is  intellectually  more  gifted,  brighter, 
a  more  interesting  creature  than  is  her  European  sister,  on 
an  average.  The  above  three  facts  have  just  begun  to  be 
generally  known  in  those  European  circles  coming  here 
under  consideration  ;  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marrying 
and  giving  in  marriage  of  the  American  girl  to  well-con- 
nected young  Europeans  will  increase,  instead  of  decreasing, 
hereafter. 

In  most  instances,  American  girls,  when  marrying  Euro- 
peans, do  so  for  two  reasons,  one  being  that  they  wish  to 
spend  their  lives  in  highly  cultured,  more  or  less  aristocratic, 
and  exclusive  society,  and  the  other  being  that  they  believe 
the  life  of  this  society  in  Europe  to  be  a  more  enjoyable 
one  than  would  be  the  case  in  America  and  with  an  Amer- 
ican husband,  other  things  being  equal.  In  this  two-fold 
supposition  the  American  girl  is  often  quite  wrong,  rarely 
quite  right.  If  she  marries,  for  instance,  into  a  family  be- 
longing to  the  privileged  classes,  she  is  regarded  to  the  last 
in  the  light  of  an  interloper.  And  this  no  matter  what  she 
or  her  husband,  or  even  the  whole  family,  may  do  to  the 
contrary,  caste  spirit  in  Europe  being  too  strong  and  too  in- 
surmountable to  be  overcome,  even  by  a  very  "  smart "  Amer- 
ican girL  Again,  where  she  escapes,  by  her  European  mar- 
riage, a  number  of  peculiarly  American  annoyances,  she  ex- 
changes them  for  as  many,  or  more,  peculiarly  European 
ones.  The  whole  life  of  the  upper  classes  here  is,  just  to 
mention  one  thing,  so  highly  artificial  and  so  full  of  the 
minutest  care  to  be  taken  at  every  step,  that  few  Amer- 
ican-born women,  even  after  a  long  training,  grow  accus- 
tomed to  it  or  learn  to  accommodate  themselves  thoroughly 
to  it  alL  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions — I,  personally, 
know  of  some — but  the  above  is  the  rule,  even  if  the  girl, 
on  marrying,  be  still  young  and  impressionable.  Again, 
Europeans  of  both  sexes,  but  more  especially  the  women, 
do  not  like  the  independent,  unceremonious  ways  of  the 
American  woman,  and  they  never  forgive  her  for  exercising 
more  freedom  of  speech,  and  manner,  and  motion  than  they 
themselves  are,  by  the  custom  of  a  thousand  years,  per- 
mitted to  enjoy. 

A  recent  incident  at  one  of  the  court  balls  in  Dresden 
comes  to  my  mind  to  illustrate  this.  The  young  American 
girl  in  question  is  the  daughter  of  wealthy  and  distinguished 
Baltimoreans,  and  she  being  very  pretty,  besides,  and  highly 
gifted  in  mind  as  well,  found  no  great  difficulty  in  obtaining 
an  invitation  to  the  festivity  that  night  (court  rules  and 
etiquette  being  often  somewhat  relaxed  on  the  Continent, 
notably  at  the  smaller  courts,  for  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
some  charming  little  Americaine).  Her  costume  that  night 
was,  of  course,  above  reproach  ;  of  that  she  had  taken  good 
care,  and  at  first  she  was  much  admired  ;  and  she  had  also 
an  irreproachable  chaperon  with  her.  But  her  manners — 
b-r-r  !  Without  intending  to  do  so,  without  being  aware  of 
it,  she  transgressed  that  evening  nearly  every  paragraph  in 
the  code  of  behavior,  until  she  was,  when  supper-time 
arrived,  fairly  tabooed  and  ostracized.  Her  final  faux  pas — 
she  said,  rather  audibly,  though  in  English,  that  the  truffled 
pheasant  on  her  plate  was  not  as  good  as  an  American 
canvas-back  duck,  and  said  this  just  when  a  royal  prince, 
nephew  of  the  king,  conversed  within  her  hearing — broke 
her  neck,  so  to  speak.  At  any  rate,  she  was  shunned  by 
all,  the  rest  of  the  evening,  and  the  king  personally  requested 


the  court  marshal  to  be  a  little  more  careful  in  the  matter  of 
invitations  for  the  future. 

All  this  was  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  the  girl  was 
not  used  to  such  a  highly  artificial  atmosphere  as  obtains  at 
courts,  and  probably  never  could  get  used  to  it,  her  very 
blood,  her  training,  her   mode  of  thought,  being  against  it. 

But  imagine,  for  the  moment,  that  a  full-grown  American 
girl  of  wealth,  and  position,  and  corresponding  bringing  up 
was  married  to  a  European  of  more  or  less  aristocratic 
family.  It  is  true  that  such  girls  often  possess  that  flexi- 
bility and  adaptability  of  mind  necessary  to  conform  to  the 
new  surroundings,  to  the  novel  way  of  looking  upon  life 
and  one's  fellow-beings.  If  she  does  adapt  herself  to  these 
altered  circumstances,  she  ceases — and  must  cease — to  be 
an  American  in  all  essential  respects.  She  must,  above  all, 
bow  down  to  that  grand  European  fetish— caste  spirit — and 
observe  in  all  minute  details  those  rules  of  dividing  and  sub- 
dividing classes  and  species  of  mankind  which  her  own 
forefathers  in  1776  successfully  leveled  in  the  young  re- 
public. Nearly  all  American  girls,  however,  are  unable 
so  completely  to  Europeanize  themselves,  and  hence  their  life 
is  an  unbroken  series  of  compromises  between  their  con- 
sciences, their  minds,  and  the  demands  of  their  new  home. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  here,  though,  that  while  it  is  true 
that  when  a  European  marries  an  American  it  is,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  primarily  for  the  sake  of  a 
large,  fat  dowry,  it  is  true  probably  in  the  same  percentage 
that  he  treats  his  American  wife  well  and  indulgently. 
Among  the  American  wives  I  have  met  in  Europe  mar- 
ried to  natives,  I  do  not  recollect,  personally,  a  single  case 
where  the  husband  was  brutal  or  where  the  union  was  an 
out-and-out  unhappy  one.  On  the  contrary,  I  know  or  have 
heard  of  quite  a  number  where  there  seemed  to  be  happi- 
ness on  both  sides.  An  intimate  friend  of  mine  here,  for 
instance,  still  cherishes  the  memory  of  his  young  American 
wife  with  a  devotion  which  is  as  steadfast  as  it  is  deep,  and 
that  young  wife,  while  she  lived,  often  declared  her  union  to 
be  an  ideal  one.  But  she  had  become  thoroughly  German- 
ized within  the  first  eighteen  months  of  her  marriage.  An- 
other young  American  I  know  of  here,  the  wife  of  an  offi- 
cer in  the  itat  major,  takes  such  a  pride  in  her  husband's 
profession,  and  such  an  interest  in  it,  that  she  knows  by 
name  or  looks  nearly  every  officer  in  the  German  army. 
Countess  Waldersee,  nee  Lee,  is  intensely  happy  in  her  Ger- 
man life  and  very  proud  of  her  lord.  The  other  day  an 
American  young  widow,  ne'e  Budd,  married  a  major  in  the 
German  war  ministry,  Herr  von  Harbou,  having  been,  as 
she  says,  so  happy  with  her  first  German  husband.  Frau 
von  Rottenburg,  daughter  of  the  late  American  embas- 
sador, Phelps,  is  a  happy  medium — neither  too  Ger- 
man nor  too  American,  but  withal  a  happy  wife.  Count- 
ess Pappenheim,  of  Bavaria,  who  is  also  an  American  girl, 
told  me  last  winter  that  she  felt  sure  she  could  not  have 
been  happier  with  an  American  husband,  and  her  life  in 
Europe  she  likes  immensely.  Count  Alex.  Gersdorff,  of 
the  army,  is  the  second  son  of  the  old  imperial  chamberlain, 
Count  Gersdorff,  who  married  an  American,  a  Miss  Parsons, 
while  his  elder  brother  married  a  Miss  Loomis,  and  though 
he,  too,  married  for  money,  the  union  may  be  quite  a  happy 
one.  In  this  instance,  as  in  so  many  in  Europe,  the  sons 
are  simply  forced  to  look  out  for  a  "gold  fish,"  the  social 
standing  of  the  family  requiring  large  means,  while  their 
estates  are  heavily  incumbered.  And  the  American  people 
being  quite  productive  of  "gold  fishes,"  these  high-born  but 
penniless  young  men  look  for  their  game  in  that  direction, 
not  because  they  bear  America  any  special  grudge. 

There  is  one  elderly  American  lady  in  Germany  who  has 
been  quite  a  match-maker  for  impoverished  but  aristocratic 
young  German  army  officers,  delivering  up  to  them  a  num- 
ber of  those  self-same  "gold  fishes."  That  lady  is  Princess 
Amelia  Lynar,  ne'e  Parsons,  of  Columbus,  O.,  who  is  a 
widow  since  18S6  ;  her  husband  was  a  distinguished  Prus- 
sian diplomatist.  Her  son  is  now  twenty,  and  entered  the 
German  army  as  officer  the  other  day.  He  is  the  picture  of 
his  handsome  mother. 

From  all  the  individual  cases  I  know  of,  both  here  in 
Germany  and  in  Austria  and  the  Scandinavian  North,  I 
should  say  that  marriages  between  natives  of  those  coun- 
tries and  American  girls  are  much  more  likely  to  be  happy 
— or,  at  least,  not  unhappy — than  with  natives  of  Italy, 
Spain,  or  France,  whose  estimate  of  women  differs  much 
more  materially  from  the  American  estimate  than  does  the 
German  one.  However,  high-spirited,  self-willed  Amer- 
ican girls  are  not  advised  ever  to  marry  even  a 
German,  or  Austrian,  or  Dane,  or  Swede,  as  they 
are  not  nearly  so  liable  to  have  their  way  as  when 
they  many  an  American.  Here  the  wife — the  well-bred, 
orthodox,  average  wife — is  expected  to  bow  down  and 
submit  to  her  husband,  figuratively  at  least.  She  must  not 
attempt  to  set  up  her  ways  of  thinking  above  his,  as  he  is 
supposed  to  do  the  thinking  for  her.  And  the  law  goes 
even  further  than  custom — by  law  a  German  husband  is 
allowed  to  chastise  his  wife — "mildly,  so  as  not  to  perma- 
nently injure  her."  Even  the  new  civil  code  now  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Reichstag  has  retained  this  proviso.  And 
divorce  is  difficult  to  obtain  here,  and  only  for  a  few  reasons. 

To  conclude :  I  deem  it  inadvisable,  generally  speaking, 
for  American  girls  to  marry  Europeans,  least  of  all,  Euro- 
peans of  the  Latin  races.  Of  course,  as  I  pointed  out, 
there  are  numerous  exceptions.  W.  v.  S. 

Berlin,  May  8,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals  has  decided  that  news- 
boys can  not  be  put  off  street-cars  in  motion  without  the 
company  being  made  liable  for  damages  for  any  accident 
that  may  ensue.  A  newsboy  named  Baber  got  on  a  Broad- 
way car,  some  months  ago,  sold  a  paper,  and  refused  to  get 
off  the  car  while  it  was  in  motion.  The  conductor  sum- 
marily ejected  him,  the  boy  fell  under  the  wheels  and  lost 
an  arm,  and  his  guardian  sued  the  company  for  $1,800. 
After  taking  the  case  through  three  courts,  the  company  was 
compelled  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  pay_$i,5oo  damages.  ' 


W.  S.  Gilbert's  fads  are  running  a  model  farm  and 
astronomy. 

The  late  Shah  of  Persia  had  grown  avaricious  in  his 
later  days,  and  the  fortune  he  leaves  is  estimated  at  twenty 
millions  of  dollars. 

President  Kriiger  read  one  of  Mark  Twain's  stories  re- 
cently, and  was  greatly  tickled  with  its  American  humor. 
His  library  now  consists  of  the  Bible,  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
and  a  full  set  of  Mark  Twain's  works. 

The  wedding  presents  and  trousseau  of  Princess  Hen- 
riette  of  Belgium,  which  were  recently  sent  to  the  villa  of 
her  husband,  the  Due  de  Vendome,  near  Neuilly,  filled  one 
hundred  and  seventy  boxes  and  weighed  eleven  tons. 

Paulus,  the  cafe  concert-singer  whose  "  Boulanger  March  " 
had  much  to  do  with  popularizing  the  "  brav'  general,"  has 
just  died  at  his  country  place  near  Hyeres.  He  had  retired 
from  the  stage  some  years  ago,  and  was  living  on  his  ample 
fortune. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  William  McKinley,  Jr.,  celebrated 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  last  January.  Mrs.  McKinley  has  been  something 
of  an  invalid  ever  since  the  death  of  her  father,  which  oc-  ' 
curred  just  before  her  second  daughter  was  born.  Both  her 
children  died  when  very  young. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  has  been  putting  on  flesh  rapidly  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  is  now  said  to  weigh  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds.  As  she  neither  skates  nor  plays 
golf  nor  tennis,  and  the  President  objects  to  bicycling  for 
married  women,  she  has  taken  to  walking  as  hard  'as  she 
can  go,  from  ten  to  twelve  every  morning. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  president  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust, 
owns  400,000  of  the  1,000,000  shares  in  the  corporation, 
and  their  market  value  is  said  to  be  $100,000,000.  His  in- 
come from  this  source  alone  is  $1,328  for  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  his  annual  income  from  all  sources  is  estimated  at 
from  thirty-five  to  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

Dr.  Jameson  has  been  effectually  dropped  by  the  London 
fashionables.  A  rumor  was  started  recently  that  he  was  to 
marry  a  peeress — understood  to  be  the  beautiful  Georgiana, 
Dowager-Countess  of  Dudley,  but  it  is  discredited.-  Jerome 
K.  Jerome's  paper,  To-Day,  says  Jameson  "is  now  utterly 
discredited  and  recognized  as  a  rash  fool,  whose  conduct  in- 
volved ruin  all  around." 

Baron  Hirsch's  place  as  the  open-handed  friend  of  the 
British  aristocracy  will  probably  be  taken  by  Mr.  Beit,  a 
German  multi-millionaire,  who  is  interested  with  the  Roths- 
childs. He  is  not  an  owner  of  race-horses,  but  he  appears 
with  the  smartest  set  at  the  race-meetings.  On  the  race  for 
the  Kempton  Park  Great  Jubilee  Stakes  he  won  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Jules  Jouy,  the  writer  of  many  of  Yvette  Guilbert's  songs, 
among  them  "  La  Soularde,"  has  gone  mad.  A  perform- 
ance to  provide  the  money  needed  to  keep  him  in  a  private 
asylum  has  been  gotten  up  by  the  poet  Coppee  and  the  critic 
Sarcey.  Jouy  was  a  commonplace-looking,  fat,  little  man, 
very  particular  about  his  dress  and  umbrella.  He  imagines 
that  he  has  a  handkerchief  worth  seventy  millions  of  francs. 

Dr.  Playfair,  who  was  mulcted  in  the  sura  of  twelve  thou- 
sand pounds  damages  for  breach  of  professional  confidence, 
has  been  making  extraordinary  efforts  to  keep  secret  the 
terms  of  his  compromise  with  Mrs.  Kitson.  The  rumor  is 
current  in  London  that  he  has  paid  her  eight  thousand 
pounds,  but  the  Figaro  says  that  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  whereby  Sir  James  Kitson,  her  brother-in-law,  under- 
takes to  restore  the  generous  allowance  which  Mrs.  Kitson 
received  from  him  before  the  physician  revealed  what  he 
thought  was  a  shameful  secret. 

Cora  Belle  Fellows,  whose  marriage  to  Chaska,  a  Sioux, 
created  a  sensation  some  years  ago,  has  been  deserted  and 
left  in  destitution  by  her  Indian  husband.  She  came  of  an 
excellent  Washington  family,  but  fell  in  love  with  Chaska 
while  teaching  on  the  reservation  near  Pierre,  S.  D.,  and 
married  him  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  her  family.  They 
acquired  quite  a  fortune  by  exhibiting  themselves  in  dime- 
museums  throughout  the  country  ;  but  he  has  squandered 
all  her  money  and  disappeared  with  a  woman  of  his  own 
race,  leaving  his  wife  with  four  children  to  support. 

Though  the  Baroness  Hirsch  is  nominally  the  universal 
legatee  under  her  late  husband's  will,  Harold  Frederick  de- 
clares that  the  bulk  of  Baron  Hirsch's  fortune,  after  certain 
philanthropic  bequests  are  paid,  will  go  to  Lucienne,  natural 
daughter  of  the  baron's  dead  son  and  a  French  governess. 
The  mother  parted  with  the  child,  who  is  now  in  her  teens, 
some  years  ago,  and  Lucienne  is  being  brought  up  by 
Baroness  Hirsch's  sister,  the  ablest  woman  in  the  gifted 
family  of  Belgian  Bischoffsheims,  like  a  Catholic  princess. 
She  already  has  a  quasi-royal  establishment,  with  her  own 
chapel  and  chaplain  and  all  the  surroundings  of  one  destined 
for  a  throne. 

John  S.  Sargent,  the  new  R.  A.,  "  probably  the  most 
talked  about  artist  of. to-day,"  was  born  in  Florence  in  1S56 
of  American  parents.  He  studied  in  the  schools  of  Flor- 
ence, and  entered  Carolus  Duran's  atelier  in  Paris  at  the 
age  of  eighteen.  He  first  exhibited  in  the  Salon  in  1877, 
and  two  years  later  created  a  sensation  with  "El  Jaleo," 
which  presents  a  woman  in  a  very  voluminous  white  silk 
dress  and  black  mantilla  pirouetting  in  the  middle  of  a 
lamp-lit  room,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  tambourine  and 
castanet-players.  Mr.  Sargent's  work  has  been  chiefly  in 
the  way  of  portraits,  notably  those  of  Ada  Rehan  and  Car- 
mencita,  but  his  "Triumph  of  Religion"  for  the  Boston 
Public  Library  indicates  unusual  abilities  ..-ra- 

tion. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Queen  Victoria's  Favorite  Novelist. 

"Cameos*"  is  the  modest  title  of  a  volume  of 
short  stories  by  Marie  Corelli.  In  these  she  is. 
according  to  her  wont,  by  turns  sentimental,  scorn- 
ful, and  fiercely  playful,  and  is  animated  in  most 
of  them  by  some  fervid  purpose.  The  woes  of 
neglected  childhood,  the  sufferings  of  an  unloved 
wife,  a  few  supernatural  visitations,  an  American 
charlatan  who  poses  as  an  artist,  are  among  her 
subjects,  and  the  last,  "  My  Wonderful  Wife,"  is  a 
withering  attack  on  the  New  Woman.  It  is 
written  in  Miss  Corelli's  most  exuberantly  scornful 
mood,  and  is  pervaded  by  that  peculiar  humor  of 
hers  which  is  most  crushing  in  its  playfulness. 
Women  who  ride  tricycles  and  wear  bloomers,  who 
smoke  cigarettes  and  mount  the  lecture-platform, 
may  hope  for  no  quarter  from  her. 

In  one  of  Miss  Corelli's  tales,  by  the  way.  men- 
tion is  made  of  an  achievement  of  her  OVH.  Her 
friend  scolds  her  for  writing  a  book  "known  as 
*  The  Romance  of  Two  Worlds.'  as  inculcating 
spiritualistic  theories,  and  therefore  to  be  con- 
demned." This  is  a  little  bewildering  at  first  blush, 
but  she  has  others  to  keep  her  in  countenance.  In 
one  of  his  books.  Howells  has  a  watering-place 
group  discuss  his  latest  novel,  the  verdict  being,  on 
the  whole,  a  favorable  one.  This  may  be  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  truly  great,  or  it  may  be  a  new  way 
of  advertising.  In  either  case  it  serves  the  latter 
purpose. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price.  $i.co. 

Perfectly  Satisfactory. 

Thomas  S.  Blair,  who  has  taken  his  A.  M.  degTee 
at  Harvard,  has  written  an  ambitious  book  on 
•'  Human  Progress  :  What  can  Man  Do  to  Further 
It  ?  "  But  Mr.  Blair  is  not  himself  an  immodest  man, 
as  witness  this  simple  sentence  from  his  preface  : 

"...  not  only  ...  is  every  statement  —  no  matter 
bow  positive  the  form  io  which,  in  avoidance  of  the  con- 
tinued repetition  of  the  qualifying  explanation,  it  may  be 
put  forward— to  be  understood  as  hypothetical  only,  but 
the  entire  system,  as  a  whole  and  in  each  of  its  several 
parts,  is  to  be  taken  as  nothing  more  than  a  connected 
series  of  .suggestions,  tentative  and  conjectural  rather 
than  assertive,  so  unsatisfactory  to  their  author  himself, 
in  respect  both  of  the  manner  of  their  presentation  and 
of  the  persistent  consciousness  on  his  part  of  the  proba- 
bility of  a  lurking  fallacy  or  the  omission  of  a  viial 
factor,  that  the  end  contemplated  in  their  submission  to 
the  public  judgment  is  chiefly  that  of  suggesting  certain 
points  of  view,  either  novel  or  heretofore  neglected,  the 
provisional  adoption  of  which  by  investigators  in  the 
field  of  research  to  which  they  pertain  may  assist  to  in- 
troduce system  where  error  and  confusion  of  thought 
now  manifestly  mar  the  proper  influence  of  the  Pioneers 
of  Thought." 

After  Mr.  Blair  has  taken  it  all  back  in  this 
very  handsome  manner,  we  feel  that  it  would 
be  unbecoming  to  pursue  the  matter  further. 

Published  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ; 
price.  $!.$•. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  his  forthcoming  volume,  "  With  the  Fathers," 
Professor  John  Bach  McMaster  will  show,  with  ex- 
tracts from  English  papers  of  1824,  that  England 
generally  approved  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  when 
it  was  first  enunciated.  There  will  be.  also,  a  study 
of  "  The  Third-Terra  Tradition,"  reviews  of  Amer- 
ican financial  questions,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
sound  finance  in  a  republic,  together  with  discus- 
sions of  many  other  subjects  of  immediate  concern. 
The  book  will  be  published  by  Messrs.  D.  Appleton 
ft  Co. 

The  first  printed  of  the  Mowgli  stories,  by  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  is  reproduced  in  one  of  the  June 
magazines,  with  the  following  note  by  the  author : 

'"This  tale,  published  in  'Many  Inventions'  (D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.).  1893.  was  the  first  written  of  the  Mowgli 
stories,  though  it  deals  with  the  closing  chapters  of  his 
career— namely,  his  introduction  to  white  men,  his  mar- 
riage and  civilization,  all  of  which  took  place,  we  may 
infer,  some  two  or  three  years  after  be  had  finally  broken 
away  from  his  friends  in  the  jungle  (vide  '  The  Spring 
Running,' Second  Jungle  Book).  Those  who  know  the 
geography  of  India  will  see  that  it  is  a  far  cry  from  See- 
onee  to  a  Northern  forest  reserve ;  but  though  many 
curious  things  must  have  befallen  Mowgli,  we  have  no 
certain  record  of  his  adventures  daring  those  wanderings. 
There  are,  however,  legends." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Kipling  will  reconsider 
his  decision  to  end  the  Mowgli  stories  with  "  The 
Spring  Running,"  and  will  at  some  future  time  let 
us  have  some  of  these  legends. 

The  British  Il«4/ysays  that  Miss  Harraden  has 
not  quite  fixed  on  a  title  for  her  new  novel,  but  has 
thought  of  a  striking  one — "I,  too,  Have  Passed 
through  Wintry  Terrors."  One  wonders  what  will 
be  the  popular  title — "I,  Too,"  or  "Wintry  Ter- 
rors "  ? 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  a  new  story  nearly  com- 
pleted, to  which  she  has  given  the  title,  "  A  School 
for  Saints."  She  is  preparing  the  work  for  presen- 
tation on  the  stage  as  a  comedy  in  three  acts. 

The  May  number  of  Cosmopolis  contains  Her- 
mann Sudermann's  much  discussed  and  hitherto 
unpublished  drama,  "  Fritzchen,"  in  its  entirety  ; 
a  novelette,  "  The  Notary's  Love-Story,"  by  Maar- 
ten  Maartens,  leads  off  the   English  section  ;  M. 
Bourget  introduces  his  "  Voyageuses  "  with  a  ro- 
mance called  "  Charih*  de  Femme"  ;  and  Sidney 
--   its  "  A  Note  on  '  Weir  of  Hermiston,'  " 
]  ay  satisfy  some  of  the  readers  who  have 
:h a  fragment  of  the  story  published  in  pre- 


ceding numbers,  and  want  to  know  what  Stevenson 
intended  to  do  with  the  narrative. 

"  Et  Dona  Ferentes  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  poem, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  recently  copyrighted  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  It  will  appear  in  his  volume  of 
poems  to  be  published  in  the  autumn. 

Harper's  Magazine  for  June  contains  the  follow- 
ing list  of  articles : 

"A  Visit  to  Athens,"  by  the  Right.  Rev.  William 
Croswell  Doane  ;  the  first  part  of  "  A  Rebellious  Hero- 
inc."  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  ;  "The  Greatest  Painter 
of  Modern  Germany"  (Adolf  Meniel).  by  Dr.  Charles 
\V_Jdstcin  ;  "The  Ouananiche  and  its  Canadian  En- 
vironment." by  E.  D.  T.  Chambers  ;  the  second  of 
Howard  Pyle's  papers.  "Through  Inland  Waters";  a 
one-part  story  of  considerable  length  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins,  called  "  Evelina's  Garden  "  ;  a  sketch  of  New  York 
life  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  a  study  of  character  as 
affected  by  politics  in  the  metropolis,  entitled  "  The 
Thanks  of  the  Municipality,"  by  James  Barnes;  the 
conclusion  of  Poullney  Bigelow's  history  of  "The  Ger- 
man Struggle  for  Liberty";  "Queen  Lukeria  of  Gore- 
lovka,"  by  H.  F.  B.  Lynch,  describing  a  unique  Russian 
colony  in  Armenia  ;  "  The  Battle  of  the  Cells."  the  germ 
theory  of  disease,  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh; 
and  a  poem,  "  The  Sea,"  by  James  Herbert  Morse, 

It  is  rumored  in  London  that,  in  spite  of  Lady 
Burton's  elaborate  life  of  her  husband,  Sir  Richard 
Burton,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  further  memoir  of 
the  traveler  and  linguist.  It  is  said  that  his  widow 
did  not  cover  all  the  sides  of  his  career,  and,  more- 
over, she  WTOte  a  eulogy  rather  than  a  biography. 
Much  material  hitherto  unpublished  has  been  accu- 
mulated. 

The  London  rumor  that  the  publication  of  the 
"  New  English  Dictionary"  was  likely  to  be  sus- 
pended proves  to  be  untrue.  The  circumstances 
which  appear  to  have  given  rise  to  the  rumor  are 
these  : 

For  some  time  past,  the  original  scope  and  limits  of  the 
work  have  been  somewhat  extended  by  the  editors,  and 
the  University  Press  authorities  have  given  a  hint  that 
they  would  like  the  plan  as  first  laid  down  to  be  adhered 
to.  It  is  positively  stated  that  "there  is  no  likelihood 
whatever  of  the  work  not  being  carried  through.  The 
cost  of  compiling  the  dictionary  is,  of  course,  enormous, 
and  no  return  on  the  capital  expended  is  likely  to  be  seen, 
during  this  generation  at  least."  Originally  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  first  installment  of  the  work  would  ap- 
pear in  1862,  and  that  the  whole  work  would  be  given  to 
the  world  io  six  or  seven  years  more,  but  the  compilers 
have  only  got  the  length  of  F. 

A  novel  dealing  with  New  York  social  life  and 
the  hunting  life  on  Long  Island  is  to  be  published 
shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  title  is  "  Green 
Gates,"  and  the  author  is  Mrs.  K.  M.  C.  Mere- 
dith. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Bath,  who  died  at  Venice  re- 
cently, was  the  original  of  Lord  Farintosh,  in  "  The 
Newcomes."  How  Thackeray  came  to  acknowl- 
edge the  portrait,  shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  book,  is  narrated  as  follows  : 

He  was  walking  along  the  Champs-Elysees  one  day 
with  a  friend,  when  they  met  Lord  Bath,  who  stopped 
and  spoke  to  them.  When  he  had  gone,  Thackeray 
turned  to  the  friend,  and  said:  "111  wager  you  don't 
know  who  that  was."  "  What  do  you  mean  ?"  exclaimed 
the  other  ;  "  Bath  and  I  were  at  Christ  Church  together. 
Didn't  you  hear  him  just  now  refer  to  those  days?" 
"  I'll  repeat  what  I  say.  You  don't  know  who  he  is,  so 
111  tell  yon.     He's  Farintosh." 

Lord  Bath  learned  this  fact  from  old  Lady 
Molesworth  years  after,  and  was  very  angry  with 
Thackeray. 

A  work  announced  in  London  with  the  title, 
"  The   Gentle   Shakespeare  :    A   Vindication,"  by 


John  P.  Yeatman,  has  been- compiled  from  original  ] 
sources  and  from  manuscripts  never  before  pub-  ; 
lished,  which  are  described  as  giving  a  genealogi- 
cal history  of  the  poet's  family  from  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Third,  with  an  account  of  the 
Arden  and  Griffin  families,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected. The  vindication  is  an  attempt  to  rescue 
Shakespeare's  memory  from  the  "  false  impres- 
sions created  by  his  commentators." 

Mme.  de  Novikoff,  who  has  been  publishing  some 
"  Souvenirs  d'Angleterre  "  in  the  Xouvelle  Revue, 
relates  an  anecdote  about  Kinglake  which  is  worth 
repetition  : 

"  The  historian  received  a  letter,  while  engaged  upon 
his  great  book,  staling  that  the  son  of  his  correspond- 
ents, a  man  and  his  wife  in  the  colonies,  had  met  his 
death  in  the  Crimea,  and  that  they  would  like  his  name  to 
be  mentioned  in  the  history.  Kinglake  wrote  for  particu- 
lars, and  this  is  the  reply  that  reached  bim;  '  What  de- 
tails do  you  require?  He  died  on  the  spot,  like  many 
others.  We  know  nothing  more,  but  anything  you  can 
invent  on  his  account  will  be  gladly  accepted  by  us.  We 
rely  entirely  on  your  kindly  imagination.'  " 

The  fruit  of  Andrew  Lang's  long  study  in  Jaco- 
bite matters  is  to  be  given  to  the  public  before  long 
in  the  shape  of  a  book  called  "  Pickle  the  Spy." 
It  will  deal  with  the  history  of  Prince  Charles 
Edwaid  from  1746  to  1756-  "Pickle  "is  but  the 
disguise  of  a  great  Highland  chief.  Mr.  Lang 
especially  elucidates  the  connection  of  Frederick 
the  Great  with  Jacobite  history. 

The  circumstances  in  which  Harold  Frederic's 
new  novel  came  to  have  one  title  here  and  an- 
other in  England  are  set  forth  in  the  London 
Chronicle : 

Tbe  writing  of  the  book  was  extended  over  five 
years,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  half  was  sent  to  this  coun- 
try as  long  ago  as  1893.  For  purposes  of  identification  it 
bore  the  "  Damnation "  title,  which  was  one  of  many 
then  under  consideration.  After  the  final  choice  of 
"  Illumination  "  had  been  made,  no  one  remembered  that 
the  American  publisher  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
decision  until  it  was  too  late.  The  cover  of  the  English 
edition,  by  the  way,  showing  a  torch  and  peculiar  letter- 
ing, is  from  the  author's  own  design,  Mr.  Frederic  being 
an  amateur  draughtsman  of  considerable  ability. 

"  Ice  Work,  Present  and  Past,"  is  the  new  vol- 
ume in  the  International  Scientific  Series,  by  Dr. 
T.  G.  Bonney,  Professor  of  Geology  at  University 
College,  London,  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

William  Black  was  once  a  leader  writer  for  the 
London  News.  When  asked,  the  other  day,  what 
he  thought  of  journalism  as  a  literary  training,  he 
answered  : 

"  I  don't  know  that  it  was  of  any  particular  value  in 
my  case,  but  journalism  is  most  useful  in  the  making  of 
a  novelist  in  that  it  gives  him  experience  of  a  large 
sphere  of  life ;  but  to  get  the  fullest  amount  of  such  ex- 
perience a  man  ought  to  be  a  reporter.  There  is  now 
quite  a  remarkable  group  of  novelists  who  have  been 
journalists.  But  journalism  itself  has  undergone  a  re- 
markable change  since  I  worked  at  it.  In  the  last 
twenty  years  the  newspaper  has  become  a  magazine 
compared  with  what  it  was.  The  daily  newspaper  is 
now  ready  to  take  anything,  on  any  subject— literature, 
science,  art — from  anybody,  providing  only  it  is  inter- 
esting." 

The  late  Ariene  Houssaye,  the  French  critic,  had 
this  quotation  from  Pythagoras  :  "  Hold  thy  peace, 
or  say  something  which  is  better  than  silence," 
inscribed  over  the  door  of  his  house.  It  may 
be  remarked,  by  the  way,  that  Houssaye  wrote 
more  than  eighty  volumes  of  prose  and  po- 
etry. 


Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

75,000  People  attended  the  Public  Opening  of  the 
EMPORIUM,  America's  Grandest  Store,  Saturday, 
May  23d,  1896. 

All  of  the  necessities  and  luxuries  of  mankind  gathered 
under  one  roof,  at  prices  never  before  attempted  west 
of  Chicago.  By  combining  expenses,  we  minimize  the 
cost  of  goods  to  you.  .  .  Try  us  with  a  Mail  Order.  .  . 


Send  your  Name  and  Address  NOW  for  Printed  mat- 
ter from  our  Mail  Order  Department,  which  will  be 
sent  you  FREE  as  it  is  issued  from  the  press. 
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Pure 


Dingy  carpets  can  be  cleansed 
and  brightened  on  the  floor.  Sweep 
thoroughly,  spread  a  stiff  lather  of 
Ivory  Soap  over  a  small  surface  at 
a  time,  scrub  with  a  clean  scrub- 
bing brush  and  wipe  off  with  a  damp 
sponge. 
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JUNE  NUMBER 


RPER'S 


Contains  : 

The    first   part    oF    a    new   serial    by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs 
entitled  "A  Rebellious  Heroine." 

With  illustrations  by  S.UEDLEY. 

The  Greatest  Painter  of  Mod- 
ern Germany  is  the  litle  of  an  ap- 
preciative paper  on  Adolf  Menzel 
by  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein.  Illus- 
trated with  examples  of  the  artist's 
work. 

An  out-door  flavor  is  imparted  to  this 
issue  by 

The  second  of  Howard  Pyle's  pa- 
pers, describing  an  unconventional 
journey  Through  Inland  "Waters, 
charmingly  depicting  life  on  a  canal 
and  including  Lake  Champlain,  with 
many   illustrations  by  the  author  ;    and 

The  Ouananiche 
And  its  Canadian  Environment, 

which  is  an  enthusiastic  paper  on  the 
delights  of  fresh-water  salmon  fishing 
in  Quebec,  by  E.  T.  D.  Chambers. 
There  are  also  illustrations  of  typical 
fishing- waters  and  of  the  hill  country  in 
whose  rapid  streams  the  ouananiche 
waits  for  the  sportsman. 

Dr.  Andrew  Wilson  of  Edinburgh 
will  present,  in  a  paper  bearing  the 
suggestive  title 

The  Battle  of  the  Cells, 

an  interesting  and  popular  discussion  of 
the  germ  theory  of  disease. 


14  Visit  to  Athens 
is  a  vivid  descriptive  sketch  by  the    Rt. 
Rev.    William     Croswell    Doane. 
The  illustrations  are  by  Guy  Rose. 
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Short  stories  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins, 
Brander  Matthews,  James  Barnes, 
etc.,  etc. 

NOW   READY 


Harper  S  Brothers,  Publishers,  New  York 


MR.     WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 


DID 
YOU 
EVER 


try  the  Visiting  Cards 
that  we  print  from  your 
plate  for  One  Dollar  per 
hundred?  Others  have, 
and  they  always  re-order. 
Try  and  be  convinced. 

PIERSON  BROS., 

335  Kearny  St. 


June  i,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Marion  Crawford's  New  Novel. 
After  the  gloom  and  tragedy  of  "  Casa  Braccio," 
F.  Marion  Crawford's  latest  novel,  "  Adam  John- 
stone's Son,"  comes  as  a  pleasant  interlude.  It  is 
a  love-story  which  relates  the  wooing  and  winning 
of  a  charming  girl,  with  just  enough  difficulties  in 
the  way  to  whet  the  interest  without  diminishing 
the  agreeable  certainty  that  these  two  pleasant 
people  are  bound  to  come  together  in  the  end. 

The  scene  is  Italian,  the  characters  English. 
Brook  Johnstone,  coming  to  Amalfi  to  join  his 
father  and  mother,  is  kept  waiting  by  them,  and 
improves  the  opportunity,  as  any  young  man 
would  have  done  in  his  place,  by  falling  in  love 
with  Clare  Bowriog.  She  is,  with  her  mother, 
spending  the  spring  months  at  the  old  monastery 
turned  hotel  which  is  perched  on  the  rocks  above 
the  little  Italian  town.  The  setting  makes  a  very 
pretty  one  for  a  love-tale,  and  the  charm  of  the 
place  is  insensibly  yet  deeply  conveyed. 

The  young  people  have  various  difficulties  of 
their  own  to  settle,  but  these  are  nothing  to  the 
complications  which  presently  arise.  Revelations 
of  the  past  give  to  the  story  a  curious  turn  which 
makes  one  think  of  the  old  riddle  of  relationships. 
Brook  and  Clare  might  almost  have  been  brother 
and  sister  but  for  a  turn  of  the  divorce  wheel.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  before,  the  father  of  one  and 
the  mother  of  the  other  were  man  and  wife.  After 
a  year  of  marriage,  the  two  quarreled  and  parted, 
each  in  time  taking  another  mate,  each  becoming 
the  parent  of  one  child. 

And  now  destiny  has  brought  them  together 
again,  and  made  their  children  lovers.  It  is  a  very 
modern  problem  to  confront,  and  a  very  possible 
one.  In  real  life,  it  is  true,  love-making  would 
have  been  nipped  in  the  bud  before  it  could  blos- 
som. The  novelist,  however,  is  not  so  cruel. 
Having  evolved  a  very  ingenious  situation,  and 
made  all  its  perplexities  patent,  he  solves  the  ques- 
tion as  easily  as  Columbus  made  the  egg  stand. 
Clare  and  Brook  love  each  other,  therefore  they 
marry,  and  nobody  interposes  any  objection.  Fat, 
good-natured  Lady  Johnstone  does  heave  a  sigh  as 
she  acquiesces,  and  it  is  easy  to  sympathize  with 
her.  To  see  her  boy  the  son-in-law  of  her  hus- 
band's divorced  wife  brings  her  face  to  face  with  a 
number  of  embarrassing  details  ;  and  while  we 
catch  ourselves  looking  into  the  future  of  this  curi- 
ously mixed  family  party,  we  begin  to  realize  what 
a  very  life-like  group  of  people  it  is  whose  affairs 
we  have  been  entering  into. 

Brook  Johnstone  is  the  typical  young  English- 
man of  the  leisure  class,  who  enjoys  life  and 
stretches  out  his  hand  to  grasp  every  pleasant 
thing  that  comes  in  his  way— from  a  flirtation 
with  Lady  Fan  to  the  love  and  companionship  of 
a  fine  creature  like  Clare.  And  Clare  and  her 
mother,  so  strenuous  in  their  emotions,  so  much 
alike,  are  as  opposite  as  the  poles  from  the  happier- 
natured  Lady  Johnstone. 

We  hope  that  pleasant  lady  has  bequeathed  to 
her  son  enough  of  her  steadfastness  to  make  him 
a  good  husband  for  Clare — for  we  own  we  have 
doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  marriage. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Ravings  of  a  German  Iconoclast. 
"  The  Case  of  Wagner  "  contains  in  one  volume 
the  last  four  of  the  writings  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
now  for  the  first  time  brought  out  in  English. 
The  book  is  more  of  a  curiosity  than  a  work  to 
be  regarded  seriously,  in  spite  of  the  assertion  in 
the  introduction  that  Friedrich  Nietzsche  "has 
become  a  European  event,  like  Hegel,  and  given 
rise  to  an  independent  school  of  thought."  The 
first  part  is  devoted  to  Wagner,  who  is  denounced 
as  the  "artist  of  dicadence"  with  an  unbridled 
fury  of  attack  which  does  not  fall  short  of  ravings. 
His  art  is  declared  morbid  ;  he  is  "  not  a  man  at 
all,  but  a  disease  "  ;  he  takes  a  "  rattlesnake  joy  " 
in  exciting  fatigued  nerves  ;  he  is  a  corrupter  of 
youths  and  women.  Turning  from  Wagner,  we 
find  a  harangue  on  literary  artists,  in  which 
Nietzsche  again  out-Nordaus  Nordau  in  exclama- 
tory venom  of  phrase.  And  to  wind  up  comes  a 
tirade  on  Christianity.  The  New  Testament  is 
pronounced  a  piece  of  "  artistic  perfection  in 
psychological  depravity,"  a  book  to  be  handled 
with  gloves  because  of  the  "  proximity  of  so  much 
uncleanliness  "  ;  and  Christianity  itself  is  the  "  one 
immortal  blemish  of  mankind."  A  strange  book, 
permeated  with  a  corroding  bitterness  of  thought 
and  a  defiance  of  all  precedent.  It  is  no  marvel 
that  it  was  the  last  work  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  be- 
fore hopeless  insanity  forever  clouded  his  mind. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50- 


throws  up  position  and  prospects  and  betakes 
him  to  the  wild  West,  where  he  proceeds  to  enjoy 
himself  by  mingling  with  all  the  roughs  he  meets. 
A  train-robber  excites  his  particular  admiration 
and  envy,  and  a  slangy  sheriff's  daughter,  the 
belle  of  the  town  where  he  lingers,  almost  wins 
his  heart  over  again.  The  humor  which  might 
brighten  the  vulgarity  of  these  scenes  is  lacking, 
and  the  morals  are  decidedly  mixed.  In  a  court- 
room scene,  the  train-robber  figures  in  an  heroic 
light,  compelling  the  judge  to  perform  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  which  unites  him  to  the  slangy 
maiden,  and  departing  with  her  in  young  Lochin- 
var  style,  amid  the  exultant  shouts  of  the  popu- 
lace, whose  pockets  have  suffered  from  his  depre- 
dations. Altogether,  a  poor,  cheap,  trashy  story. 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25- 


• 


Another  Prize  Story. 

The  New  York  Herald's  ten-thousand-dollar 
prize  story  is  by  Edith  Carpenter,  and  is  called 
"  Your  Money  or  Your  Life."  It  makes  dismal 
reading,  for,  besides  being  distressingly  silly  and 
insufferably  tedious,  it  suggests  those  deeper  depths 
beyond  of  stories  which  won  smaller  prizes,  and 
stories  which  won  no  prizes  at  all.  Truly,  the  task 
of  the  judges  could  have  been  no  enviable  one. 

In  this  tale  a  young  business  man,  jilted  by  the 
girl  he  loves,  and  wearying  of  the  race  for  money. 


New  Publications. 
A  small  volume  of  "  Pacific  History  Stories," 
arranged  and  retold  for  use  in  public  schools  by 
Harr  Wagner,  A.  M.,  has  been  published  as  the 
initial  number  of  a  Western  Series  of  Readers 
by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,   San  Francisco. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  "The  Verbalist," 
by  Alfred  Ayres,  that  useful  Uttle  manual  devoted  to 
discussions  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  use  of  words, 
has  been  issued.  It  is  considerably  enlarged,  em- 
bodying additions  gathered  by  the  author  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years,  and  it  may  now  claim  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  book  of  its  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

If  John  Watson  ("  Ian  Maclaren  "}  had  not  been 
a  successful  novelist,  possibly  his  latest  volume, 
"The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  would  never  have 
crossed  the  ocean.  It  is  entirely  religious  in  its 
nature,  consisting  of  a  series  of  chapters  of  spiritual 
food  for  his  people,  to  whom  the  volume  is  dedi- 
cated. In  literary  style,  as  well  as  loftiness  of 
thought,  these  sermons  are  what  one  would  natu- 
rally expect  from  the  author  of  "  Beside  the  Bon- 
nie Brier  Bush "  and  the  creator  of  Dr.  McClure. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Lure  of  Fame,"  by  Clive  Holland,  the 
author  of  "  My  Japanese  Wife,"  is  a  story  placed 
in  Norway,  the  characters  being  the  simple  peas- 
ants of  a  remote  village.  A  beautiful  voice  which 
a  young  peasant  girl  develops  is  the  lure  which 
takes  her  away  from  her  happy  village  life  and  her 
young  lover.  On  the  whole,  the  book  does  not 
quite  strike  the  note  it  strives  to  touch.  It  suffers 
by  comparison  with  the  works  of  native  Norwegian 
novelists,  and  lacks  the  simplicity  and  truthfulness 
which  are  theirs  without  effort.  Published  by  the 
Amsterdam  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Fleet  Street  Eclogues"  is  a  readable  book  of 
verse  by  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  new  English 
poets.  It  purports  to  be  a  series  of  rhymed  dia- 
logues held  by  a  group  of  young  journalists,  who 
meet  on  saints'  days,  and  discourse  of  whatever  is 
uppermost  in  their  minds  at  the  moment — the 
world  as  it  lies  about  them  and  the  world  as  they 
would  have  it.  The  book  is  animated  by  a  pleasing 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  it  has  in  it  wit  and  humor, 
a  genial  philosophy,  and  some  earnest  passages. 
Mr.  Davidson  has  a  pretty  knack  of  putting  words 
together  in  smooth  and  graceful  rhymes.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si-25- 

F.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  University,  adopts  a  novel  method  in  his 
book  on  "  Wages  and  Capital."  He  divides  the 
work  into  two  parts,  presenting  in  the  first  a  state- 
ment at  large  of  his  own  views  on  the  relation  of 
capital  to  wages  and  on  the  wages-fund  doctrine, 
and  in  the  second  a  history  of  the  wages-fund  dis- 
cussion from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
Professor  Taussig  concludes  that  wages  are  paid 
from  capital,  but  not  from  a  predetermined  fund  of 
capital,  and  he  rejects  the  doctrine  that  wages  are 
paid  from  the  laborer's  own  product.  The  work  is 
one  of  great  importance  to  all  students  of  political 
economy.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  scene  of  "  In  the  Blue  Pike,"  Georg  Ebers's 
latest  historical  romance,  is  Southern  Germany  in 
the  time  of  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  the  tale  de- 
scribes the  life  of  strollers  of  that  day.  The  hero- 
ine is  a  rope-dancer  who  loves,  without  return,  a 
Nuremberg  magistrate,  and  she  suffers  many  mis- 
fortunes through  her  love.  Her  story  is  a  melan- 
choly one,  and  her  end  is  sad,  the  physical  suffer- 
ings she  endures  through  a  mutilated  foot  adding 
a  painful  element.  The  religious  superstition  in 
which  the  people  of  the  age  were  sunk  is  made  a 
feature  of  the  tale,  the  sale  of  indulgences  which 
was  prevalent  in  the  sixteenth  century  being 
brought  in  to  lend  vividness  to  the  picture.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  Susannah,"  by  Mary  E.  Mann,  is  bright  and 
amusing  in  style,  but  the  plot  is  so  bristling  in  ab- 
surdities that  it  occupies  no  very  high  plane  in  con- 
sequence. Susannah  is  a  pretty  English  girl  of 
gentle  birth  and  breeding,  who  masquerades  as  a 
"  slavey "   in   a   London    lodging-house    for    m-n 


only,  her  purpose  in  coming  being  to  nurse  a  sick 
brother  who  is  lying  very  ill.  She  has  a  good  deal 
of  very  questionable  love-making  to  put  up  with 
from  the  inmates,  and  she  does  not  strike  one  as 
being  the  soul  of  discretion  herself.  But  such 
things  do  not  count  in  a  novel,  and  in  the  end  her 
prospects  are  advanced  instead  of  damaged  by 
her  escapade.  There  is  enough  cleverness  in  the 
dialogue  and  skill  in  the  character  -  drawing  to 
make  it  a  pity  that  the  writer  has  not  aimed  at  a 
higher  standard  of  literature.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Worth  While"  is  a  small  volume  containing 
two  stories  by  F.  F.  Montr^sor,  whose  "  Into  the 
Highways  and  Hedges "  owed  its  success  to  a 
certain  quality  of  freshness  that  it  possesses.  In 
this  volume  the  title-story  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
It  tells  of  a  middle-aged  clerk  who  was  brought  up 
in  a  work-house,  and  is  without  family  ties  of  any 
kind,  but  who  pleases  himself  by  a  weekly  letter  to 
a  hypothetical  mother.  In  this  he  chronicles  all  his 
doings,  and  pours  forth  all  his  feelings  even  while 
he  knows  that  its  ultimate  destination  is  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office.  The  fancy  is  far  fetched,  but  the 
story  is  told  with  a  fervor  of  feeling  which  is 
effective,  though  sometimes  excessive.  "  Lady 
Jane,"  the  second  story,  is  a  portrayal  of  Miss 
Montresor's  favorite  type  of  self-sacrificing  heroine, 
and  scarcely  escapes  sentimentality.  Published  by 
Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

For  an  out-and-out  romance  of  the  sea,  given  up 
to  exciting  adventures  and  thrilling  escapes  from 
disaster,  there  is  no  writer  like  W.  Clark  Russell, 
and  "  The  Romance  of  a  Transport "  is  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  his  skill.  The  story  is  told  by  a 
girl  whose  lover — a  ship-master  wrongfully  accused 
of  scuttling  his  vessel  for  the  sake  of  the  insurance 
money — is  transported  in  a  convict  ship.  She  deter- 
mines to  follow  him,  and,  donning  the  clothes  of  a 
sailor  lad,  she  embarks  in  the  same  vessel.  No 
vessel  of  W.  Clark  Russell's  launching  ever  reached 
safe  harbor  without  passing  through  a  host  of  mis- 
adventures, and  the  Childe  Harold  proves  no  ex- 
ception, its  eventful  voyage  and  the  mishaps 
encountered  by  the  lady  and  her  sweetheart  after 
they  left  the  convict  ship  forming  the  subject  of  an 
entertaining  tale.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  William  Carleton's  "  Traits  and 
Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  is  being  prepared  in 
four  volumes,  the  first  of  which  has  just  been 
issued.  Though  at  one  time  a  popular  novelist, 
the  day  has  gone  by  for  many  of  his  stories,  but 
this  collection  of  tales,  undoubtedly  his  best  work, 
will  always  find  favor  with  lovers  of  genuine  Irish 
humor.  They  give  a  faithful  picture  of  Irish  peas- 
ant life  as  it  existed  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and 
the  types  presented  and  the  incidents  described  are 
plainly  drawn  from  reality.  Carleton  was  himself 
the  son  of  Irish  peasants,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  national  traits  was  as  complete  as  his  observa- 
tion was  keen.  The  weddings,  wakes,  and  other 
festivities  which  are  chronicled  are  racy  with 
humor  and  graphic  in  their  completeness,  yet  un- 
exaggerated  in  every  detail  of  speech,  character, 
or  incident.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Like  most  French  romances,  "  The  White 
Rocks,"  by  Edouard  Rod,  runs  on  the  theme  of  a 
married  woman's  love  for  a  man  not  her  husband. 
But  the  two  struggle  against  their  love  as  soon  as 
they  discover  it,  and  fly  from  temptation  at  once, 
thus  forming  an  agreeable  variation  on  the  custom- 
ary plane  of  morals  established  in  French  fiction. 
The  interest  of  the  book,  however,  lies  less  in  the 
love  story,  though  that  is  sufficiently  well  told,  than 
in  the  setting.  The  scene  is  a  little  town  in  Switzer- 
land, where  a  young  minister  newly  arrived  runs 
the  gauntlet  of  his  parishioners'  observation,  and 
the  petty  life  of  the  place,  its  absorption  in  trifles 
and  love  of  gossip,  as  well  as  the  provincial  types 
presented,  are  excellently  depicted.  The  book  is 
interesting  as  being  a  product  of  the  rising  school 
of  fiction  in  France.  It  is,  however,  agreeable 
rather  than  powerful  or  dramatic,  and  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  herald  of  brilliant  achievements  to 
come.  Published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

In  "Adventures  in  Criticism,"  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch  ("  Q")  proves  himself  an  agreeable  essay- 
ist as  well  as  a  skillful  story-teller.  The  volume 
consists  of  papers  reprinted  from  a  London  jour- 
nal, all  of  comparatively  recent  date,  in  which 
books  and  their  authors  are  discoursed  upon  after 
a  very  pleasant  fashion.  The  subjects  extend 
from  Chaucer's  time  down  to  "  Trilby  "  and 
"  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles,"  and  every  essay  is 
marked  by  originality  of  thought  and  felicity  of 
phrase.  A  personal  note  runs  through  most  of 
them,  and  it  is  by  no  means  possible  to  agree  with 
every  opinion  expressed.  But  that  is  not  neces- 
sary for  enjoyment,  the  interest  lying  rather  in  the 
keen  and  honest  judgments  of  a  man  of  letters 
upon  his  fellow-craftsmen,  uttered  with  vigor  and 
discernment.  Mr.  Couch  belongs  to  that  younger 
group  of  writers  whose  style  is  so  largely  molded 
upon  that  of  Stevenson.  It  is  interesting  to  find 
him  admitting  as  much  in  one  of  his  papers, 
though  he  denies  to  the  elder  the  honor  of  having 
founded  a  school.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 
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Wages  and  Capital. 

An  Examination  of  the  Wages  Fund  Doctrine. 
By  F.  W.  Taussig,  Professor  of  Polit- 
ical Economy  in  Harvard  University,  author 
of  "Tariff  History  of  the  United  States". 
and  "  The  Silver  Situation  in  the  United 
States."    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

Prof.  Taussig  examines  the  relations  of  capital 
to  wages,  and  concludes  that  wages  are  paid  from 
capital,  but  not  from  a  predetermined  fund  of 
capital.  He  examines  and  rejects  the  doctrine 
that  wages  are  paid  from  the  laborer's  own  prod- 
uct. The  bearing  of  this  general  reasoning  on 
practical  problems,  such  as  strikes  and  trades 
unions,  and  on  general  economic  theory,  is  then 
considered.  In  the  second  part  of  the  book,  the 
literary  history  of  the  wages  fund  doctrine  and  of 
the  discussion  of  wages  and  capital  is  followed  in 
detail. 

This  important  and  searching  contribution  to 
economic  theory  will  have  a  wide-reaching  effect 
on  the  development  of  political  economy  in  the 
future,  and  will  be  indispensable  for  all  who  teach 
or  investigate  general  economic  theory. 

His  Honour,  and  a  Lady. 

By  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes  (Sara  Jeannette  Dun- 
can), author  of  "A  Social  Departure," 
"Vernon's  Aunt,"  etc.  Illustrated,  nmo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

This  brilliant  picture  of  Anglo-Indian  social  and 
political  life  represents  the  author's  ripest  and  most 
successful  work.  Her  originality  and  quickness  of 
observation  have  kept  her  from  following  a  beaten 
track,  while  her  unfading  humor  will  prove  a  con- 
stant pleasure  to  the  reader.  An  adroit  study  of 
character  and  keen  analysis  of  motives  are  features 
of  a  novel  which  shows  an  advance  in  literary  work- 
manship, and  secures  for  the  author  a  high  rank 
among  contemporary  writers  of  fiction. 

False  Coin  or  True  ? 

By  F.  F.  Montresor,  author  of  "The  One 
who  Looked  On,"  "  Into  the  Highways 
and  Hedges,"  etc.    i6mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

"  Miss  Montr&or  is  a  writer  with  several  distinct  quali- 
ties. She  does  not  follow  beaten  paths.  She  is  distinctly 
original,  and  at  the  same  time  she  does  not  fall  into  the 
ways  of  oar  typical  modern  original  writers.  .  .  .  The 
views  she  gives  of  her  characters  are  from  the  inside  rather 
than  from  the  outside,  and  she  makes  us  feel  with  them 
and  see  them  as  they  are.  .  .  .  We  feel  better  for  knowing 
her  people." — Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces. 

By  Christian  Reid,  author  of  "The  Land  of 
the  Sun,"  "The  Land  of  the  Sky,"  etc. 
No.  193,  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  picturesque  and  dramatic  romance  of  Mex- 
ico which  this  successful  author  has  written  will 
take  a  high  place  among  the  American  fiction  of  the 
day. 


for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  6 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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EMPORIUM 


prices— a  comparison. 

Emporium .  Dodge's. 

Robert  Atterbury $  .45  $    .33 

Bonnie  Brier  Bush 15  .14 

Tom  Grogan 1.35  1.05 

Alcott's  Works 1.35  105 

Dodge's,  1  12  Po 


TH  E         ARGONAUT. 


June  i,  1896. 


On  a  nighi  as  hot  and  heavy  as  a  midsummer 
night,  what  more  appropriate  than  a  visit  to  those 
fay-peopled  woods  about  Athens  where  a  wondrous 
wiiird  once  dreamed  a  magic  dream  ?  On  healed 
evenings,  when  the  city  breathes  heavily  after  the 
turmoil  of  the  day,  when  the  bay  lies  still  as  a  steel 
mirror  under  light  filaments  of  mist,  and  the  hills 
show  a  deep  amethyst  against  a  sulphur-glowing 
sky.  how  exquisite  an  experience  to  find  one's  self 
translated  to  a  place  of  leafy  woodland  ways  and 
moonlit  glades,  of  silent  streams  and  misty  dis- 
tances, where  indistinct,  enchanted  figures  foot  it 
featly  in  the  glimpses  of  the  moon. 

Shakespeare  wrote  two  great  fairy  poems— "  A 
Midsummer  Night's  Dream  "and  "  The  Tempest." 
In  these  his  imagination  turned  backward  to  those 
days  when  the  fairy  was  to  him  a  real  thing,  and 
the  morning  woods,  the  dew  globed  on  tiniest  leaf 
and  blossom-point,  bore  traces  of  the  little  people 
who  made  their  magic  rings  under  the  flower-bells 
and  drank  the  drop  of  sweetness  in  each  cup  of 
red-tipped  moss.  The  mystery  of  the  sea— the 
child's  dream  of  the  nereid  and  her  land  sister,  the 
enchantment  of  the  unpeopled  sands,  and  the  call 
of  the  wild  sea-voices,  ran  again  in  his  thought 
when  he  wrote  "  The  Tempest."  The  fantasies  of 
that  wonderful  childhood  returned  at  his  summons 
— glamour  and  gleam  of  woodland  and  sea,  the 
radiant  or  impish  fay  of  the  sheltered  forest  and 
the  moss-grown  glade  ;  the  wild  children  of  the 
ocean  and  the  flowered  sea-caves  that  shook  their 
long  locks  free  and  danced  to  their  shadows  on  the 
moonlit  sand. 

Night,  moonlit  woodland  dells,  whispering  tree 
and  stream  slipping  in  silver  round  its  imped- 
ing rocks,  was  the  time,  and  the  place,  and  the  ac- 
companiment for  the  fairies'  revels.  As  the  curtain 
rose  upon  the  glade  where  Titania  and  Oberon 
meet  for  their  discussion  over  the  Indian  boy,  and 
the  dimness  breaks  slowly  into  the  misty,  diffused 
pallor  of  moonbeams  filtering  through  leafage,  a 
faint  thrill  of  reminiscent  pleasure  stirs  the  auditor. 
This  is  the  realization  of  a  hundred  dreams  of 
childhood.  Dim  shapes,  vaguely  undefined  in 
eddying  filaments,  with  faintly  stirring  wings  and 
glow-worm  lights  palpitating  on  their  heads,  flit 
through  the  trees,  and  cross  and  glide  and  weave 
the  paces  of  a  magic  dance. 

Mystery,  the  alluring  mystery  of  the  realms  of 
faery,  the  strange  but  never  fearful  sense  of  the 
unknown  and  impossibly  lovely,  take  hold  upon 
one.  Recollections  stir  of  the  days  when,  as  a 
curious  little  child,  one  made  expectant  excursions 
into  the  morning  woods  and  looked  under  the 
curled  covers  of  the  dead  leaves,  or  lifted  the 
sheltering  fronds  of  a  drooping  fern,  half  hoping 
to  find  a  forgetful  fairy  sleeping  off  the  effects  of 
last  night's  frolic  Lines  strike  upon  the  ear  that 
seem  to  be  the  verbal  expression  of  fantastic 
imaginings  that  died  unuttered  when  one  was 
eight: 

'*  111  hang  a  dew-drop  in  each  cowslip's  ear." 
"  Some  war  with  rear-mice  for  their  leathern  wings 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats." 

An  elf  in  a  coat  of  bat's  wings — what  a  delicious 
elfin  touch  1 

**  And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies. 
To  fan  the  moonbeams  from  his  sleeping  eyes." 

Oh,  if  only  when  one  was  eight  one  had  had  the 
capacity  to  see  the  exquisiteness  of  all  this  !  The 
fairies  would  then  have  been  friendly  and  access- 
ible, not  ever-eluding  phantoms  forever  followed 
and  never  overtaken. 

The  managerial  spirit  of  Mr.  Daly  has  had  more 
respect  for  the  length  of  his  entertainment  than  for 
the  preservation  of  Shakespeare's  fairy  conceits. 
The  cutting  and  the  pruning  have  been  severe. 
He  has  had  to  get  the  greatest  dream  that  ever  was 
dreamed  into  two  hours  and  a  half,  and  the  fanci- 
ful and  delicate  flowers  of  poesy  and  romance  that 
decked  it  have  been  cut  away  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  No  one  has  been  favored.  The  fairies' 
fascinating  revelations  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  sometimes  cut,  and  so  are  the  burly  jokes 
of  the  Athenian  craftsman.  The  four  lovers  have 
their  dialogue,  tender  and  quarrelsome,  cut.  Even 
Helena— Helena,  the  splendidly  humble,  the  regally 
abased — has  had  some  of  the  honey-droppings  of 
her  mellow  plaints  cruelly  curtailed. 

And  how  dared  any  one  have  an  opinion,  or  an 
idea,  that  was  a  check  to  Helena  ?  She  is  humble 
in  her  disdained  love,  but  how  graciously,  how 
spiritedly  humble  1  Simple  and  fond  she  assuredly 
is,  but  it  must  be  that  somewhere  in  her  mind  she 
feel*  confident  in  the  power  of  her  alluring  charm. 
'"  Can  this  magnificence  be  disdained  forever  ?  "  she 

_.rns  to  ask,  as  she  stands  forth  with  no  coaxing 


nods  and  becks,  but  motionless,  gravely  pensive, 
with  lines  of  perfect  drapery  falling  over  lines  of 
perfect  symmetry,  and  milk-white  shoulders  droop- 
ing dejectedly,  and  milk  -  white  arms  hanging 
straightly  and  listlessly  by  her  sides. 

"The  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur 
that  was  Rome  "— Poe  must  have  seen  some  one 
somewhere  who  looked  like  Helena  in  her  heavily 
folded  robe,  with  the  wreath  of  burnished  green 
binding  her  yellow  hair,  when  he  wrote  that  line. 
He  could  not  see  this  Helena,  however,  and  we 
condole  with  his  ghost,  wherever  it  may  be.  There 
is,  beyond  all  her  splendor  of  noble  outline  and 
full-blossomed  womanhood,  a  charm  about  Helena 
that  is  perhaps  purely  one  of  personality,  and  per- 
haps is  one  of  humor,  and  perhaps  is  one  of  that 
indescribable  quality  that  has  been  called  "  the 
milk  of  human  kindness."  But  there  it  is  for  all 
to  feel  and  bend  before. 

She  is  such  a  fond,  clinging,  foolish  creature,  and 
yet  she  is  so  deeply  and  richly  a  woman.  It  is  so 
exquisitely  natural  for  this  great,  goddess-like  be- 
ing, with  the  regal  brows  and  the  imperial  carriage, 
to  be  timid  and  fearful  of  one  who  "  was  a  vixen 
when  she  was  at  school."  Large,  slow-moving, 
imperial  Helena,  with  her  sculpturesque  arms  that 
she  puts  so  tenderly  and  naively  round  the  neck  of 
Demetrius,  is,  for  all  her  conquering  looks,  just  a 
loving,  blundering,  endearing  type  of  the  Eternal 
Feminine,  with  only  enough  spirit  to  keep  up  the 
feeblest  little  show  of  pride. 

The  dejection  of  her  mood  at  her  first  entry  was 
rendered  peculiarly  emphatic  by  the  entire  absence 
of  gesture,  the  sadly  tender  immobility  of  her  de- 
livery of  her  first  complaints.  Miss  Rehan's  read- 
ing of  Shakespeare's  "  mighty  line  "  is  almost  vocal- 
ization in  its  mellifluous,  rhythmic  rise  and  fall. 
The  rich  flow  of  lovely  words  rolls  out  and  ex- 
pands upon  the  air  in  lingeringly  soft  cadences,  the 
mellow  voice  seems  to  caress  each  syllable  and  lend 
it  an  almost  drowsy  sweetness  : 

"  O  happy  fair  ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars  and  your  tongue  sweet  air  ! " 
Later  in  the  piece  they  sang  these  words  to  that 
old  melody  one  of  the  tune-makers  of  a  century 
ago  composed  for  them.  And  though  the  song 
was  sweet,  with  the  innocent,  young-eyed  sweet- 
ness the  music-writers  were  inspired  to  lend  to 
Shakespeare's  words,  it  was  not  more  musical  than 
Helena's  delivery  of  them  in  the  first  act. 

There  are  a  hundred  things  to  speak  of  in  this 
production  of  the  greatest  fairy-tale  in  the  world. 
The  beautiful  setting,  holding  on  its  string  the 
beautiful  songs  that  are  only  rivaled  by  the  songs 
of  "The  Tempest,"  is  a  thing  one  would  like  to 
write  effusively  about.  There  was  moonlight  on 
the  stage  that  had  the  vague,  enlarging  pallor  of 
real  moonlight.  There  were  fairies  that  had  noise- 
less footfalls,  like  real  fairies.  There  were  the 
craftsmen  of  Athens,  and  there  was  their  play. 
The  person  on  the  stage  who  enjoyed  this  most 
was  the  Moon's  dog.  He  was  a  cheerful  little 
dog,  and  he  had  a  lovely  time,  only  a  cruel,  im- 
peding rope  knotted  round  his  neck  kept  jerking 
him  back  to  the  realization  that  he  was  acting  a 
play  before  a  duke.  When  he  was  pulled  up  to  a 
due  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the  occasion,  he  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  stage,  surveying  the  scene  with 
vivacious  interest,  his  tongue  lolling  out  absent- 
mindedly  in  the  intense  joy  of  staring  around. 

With  the  new  members  of  the  company  we  are 
beginning  to  feel  more  at  home — to  be  getting  on 
quite  a  friendly  footing.  To  be  sure,  in  "  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  a  new  batch  of  them  was 
introduced  that  runs  the  company  up  to  an  im- 
mense aggregation  of  people.  Hermia  was  a  new 
young  lady,  and  was  attractive  and  graceful  in  her 
long,  heavy  crepes,  with  their  edges  weighted  here 
and  there  with  lengths  of  silver  fringe.  There  is 
something  very  charming  in  the  way  the  ladies  of 
Mr.  Daly's  company  talk  and  the  sort  of  voices 
they  have— soft,  and  deep,  and  full.  Whether  this 
is  due  to  the  training  of  the  master  or  to  the  splen- 
did example  of  a  perfect  voice  they  have  the  bene- 
fit of  studying,  is  only  to  be  guessed  by  an  out- 
sider. But  the  result  is  a  cause  of  joy.  What 
awful  peacock  voices  have  screamed  on  the  other 
side  of  those  same  footlights  ! 

On  a  second  meeting  one  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Daly  has  made  two  valuable  acquisitions 
in  Miss  Helena  Nelson  and  Mr.  Charles  Richmau. 
The  latter  is  really  handsome.  There  is  no  mis- 
take now,  and  the  horrible  doubt  that  he  might 
turn  out  to  be  a  mere  ugly  man  when  he  appeared 
in  another  costume  is  forever  dispelled.  Having 
seen  him  in  the  extremely  trying  Athenian  dress  of 
Demetrius,  one  feels  safe  in  saying,  even  in  print, 
that  he  is  the  handsomest  man  we,  in  California, 
have  seen  on  the  stage  for  years.  It  is  hard  on 
Mr.  Richman  to  have  to  say  this  a  week  before  he 
leaves,  and  thus  to  expose  him  without  warning  to 
the  fierce  white  light  that  beats  upon  a  beautiful 
leading  man. 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Henry  Dixey  is  no 
longer  in  the  cast  of  "Thoroughbred"  in  New 
York.  The  part  suited  him  down  to  the  ground,  and 
he  made  the  success  of  the  play,  but  he  has  either 
thrown  up  his  engagement  or  been  dismissed.  After 
his  failure  to  prove  an  amenable  member  of  a 
stock  company  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Daly  and  of  Mr.  Frohman,  he  will  probably  have 
difficulty  in  finding  a  new  manager. 


Guilbert's  Latest. 
Yvette  Guilbert  describes  her  latest  song,  "La 
Glu,"  written  by  Jean  Richepin,  with  a  musical  set- 
ling  by  Gounod,  as  "  d'un  dramatiqueeffrayant  !  et 
d'un  poignant  !  "  and  all  who  grasp  its  full  signifi- 
cance will  agree  with  her  criticism.     This  is  it : 
Y  avail  une  fois  un  pauvre  gars, 
Et  louloulaire  et  louloula, 
Qui  aimait  celle  qui  ne  l'aimait  pas, 
EUe  lui  dit :  "  Apporte-moi  demain 
L'cceur  de  ta  mere  pour  mon  chien  !" 


Va  chez  sa  mere  . 
Lui  prit  le  cccur  . 


.  Et  la  tue  ! 
,  et  s'encourut  ! 


Corn  me  II  courait  .  .  .  il  tomba, 
Et  par  terre  le  cccur  roula  .  .  .  ! 

Et  pendant  que  le  cccur  roulait, 
Entendit  l'cceur  qui  lui  pariah  !  !   ! 

Et  l'cceur  disait  en  pleurant, 
"  T"  es-tu  fait  mal  ?  .  .  .  mon  pauvre  enfant  ! " 
For  grim  horror  and  dramatic  intensity,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  surpass  this. 


The  weekly  receipts  of  Henry  Irving's  tour  of 
America,  which  ended  a  few  days  ago,  are  said  to 
have  averaged  almost  twenty  thousand  dollars  ; 
but,  in  spite  of  this  enormous  return,  the  tour  was 
not  particularly  profitable,  The  company  was  un- 
necessarily large.  Julia  Arthur,  for  instance, 
played  in  only  three  pieces  ;  yet  she  was  on  the 
salary  list  and  accompanied  the  troupe  throughout 
the  tour.  Elaborate  and  extensive  stage  settings 
for  "  The  Corsican  Brothers  "  were  brought  to  this 
j  country,  but  the  play  was  given  only  one  perform- 
I  ance.  Another  thing  that  made  the  expenses  high 
1  was  the  fact  that,  in  the  small  towns  where  he 
played,  Irving  presented  his  productions  in  fully 
as  elaborate  a  manner  as  at  performances  in  New 
York  and  Chicago.  He  will  not  return  to  America 
next  season,  but  will  remain  in  London  and  devote 
himself  to  the  production  of  "  Cymbeline "  and 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene."  He  is  particularly  anxious 
to  essay  the  part  of  Napoleon  in  the  latter  play  ; 
but  he  would  not  try  it  here,  as  two  stars  have  al- 
ready appeared  in  it  in  this  country.  He  will  re- 
turn to  America  with  his  new  productions  a  year 
from  next  September. 


One  of  the  attractions  in  a  Montmartre  (Paris) 
cafe"  during  the  past  month  has  been  a  man  hang- 
ing by  his  neck.  He  endured  it  for  three  days  and 
nights,  but  on  the  fourth  day  the  doctors  stopped 
the  performance,  as  the  man  was  in  a  critical  con- 
dition. He  is  the  same  man  who  attained  notoriety 
some  months  ago  by  standing  on  a  pedestal  in 
Marseilles  for  twenty-eight  consecutive  days. 


The  annual  election  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club 
was  held  last  Tuesday  and  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Hopkins  ; 
vice-president,  Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  ;  directors, 
Mr.  A.  Chesebrough,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall, 
Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  H.  Henry  Veuve,  Mr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan. 


At  a  Chinese  funeral  in  Visalia  recently  (accord- 
ing to  the  Delia  of  that  town),  three  Chinese  stood 
at  the  gate  and  handed  ten-cent  pieces,  wrapped  in 
paper,  to  every  one  who  passed  out  of  the  ceme- 
tery. Small  boys  doubled  back  and  went  through 
the  gate  several  times. 


Shades  of  Tartarin,  what  would  that  mighty 
Alpine  climber  say  if  he  could  see  the  inscription 
recently  posted  up  on  the  Malterhorn  I  It  reads  : 
"  Notice.    This  hill  is  dangerous  for  bicycles."   . 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOTJSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Krkling.  .Propribtor  and  Manages 

One  Week  Only.  Commencing  Monday,  June  1st.   Every 
Evening.     Audran's  Favorite  Opera  Comtque, 

-:-    O  Xj  I  "\7"  ETTE    -:- 

The  Success  of  Two  Continents. 


Next  Opera,  Dellinger's  Romantic  Work,  Lorraine 

Look  Out  For A  Trip  to  the  Moon 

Popular  Prices 26  and  60  centa 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co — (Incorporated)- .  .Proprietors 

Monday  Next,  June  iit,  Third  and  Last  Week 
MISS      AXJ^a.      H.EHAKT 

A  Series  ol  Brilliant  Revivals.  Monday  and  Wednes- 
day Evenings,  "  Twelfth  Night."  Tuesday  Evening  and 
Wednesday  Matinee1,  "  The  School  for  Scandal."  Thurs- 
day Evening— Only  Time— Double  Bill.  "The  Belle's 
Stratagem  "  and  "  The  Honeymoon."  Friday  and  Satur- 
day Evenings  and  Saturday  Maiince.  "Taming  of  the 
Shrew." 

Monday,  June  8th— Mr.  Nat  C.  Goodwin  in 
IN  MIZZOTJRA. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frikdlander.Gottlob  &Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Return  of  the  Popular  Favorites,  The  Frawley  Com- 
pany.    Commencing  Monday.  June  1st.     Every 
Evening,  Including  Sunday.     Matine'es  Saturday. 
For   the    First   Time    Here. 

THE     TWO     ESCUTCHEONS! 

A  Rare,  Delightful  Comedy  From  the  German. 

Reserved  Seats,  25c,  50c,  75c,  SI  .00. 

Monday,  June  8th BROTHER  JOHN 


Mobosco'8    Grand   Opera    House 

The  Handsomest  Family  Theatre  in  the  World. 
Walter  Morosco Sole  Lhssbb  and  Manager 


To-Day  and  To-Morrow.     Last   Performances  of 

-:-      3VE  ETA  3VE  O  IFL  A     -:- 

Monday  Evening,  June  ist.    Matchless  Spectacular  Pro- 
duction of  the  English  Military  Melodrama, 

thi:    sotjdan! 


Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club 

(INGI.ESIDE  TRACK). 


FIVE  OK  MORE  RACES  DAILY, 

(Rain  or  Shine.) 
FIRST  RACE  AT  2  P.  M. 

Admission 81.00 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Last  Week  of  the  Daly  Company. 
Ada  Rehan's  last  week  at  the  Baldwin  will  begin 
next  Monday  evening  with  Augustin  Daly's  revival 
of  "  Twelfth  Night."  The  play  is  one  which 
affords  unusual  opportunity  for  beautiful  stage 
pictures,  and  of  this  Mr.  Daly  has  taken  due  ad- 
vantage. Miss  Rehan  will,  of  course,  be  the  Viola, 
James  Lewis  will  be  the  Sir  Toby,  and  George 
Clark  will  be  the  Malvolio.  A  feature  of  the  pro- 
duction will  be  the  introduction  of  Schubert's 
music.  On  Tuesday  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
will  be  given,  and  it  will  be  repeated  at  the  special 
Wednesday  matinfie.  "Twelfth  Night"  will  be 
given  again  on  Wednesday  evening.  For  Thurs- 
day night  a  strong  double  bill  is  announced,  con- 
sisting of  "The  Belle's  Stratagem"  and  "The 
Honeymoon."  The  last  three  performances,  on 
Friday  and  Saturday  nights  and  at  the  Saturday 
matin6e,  will  be  devoted  to  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew." 

The  Frawley  Company's  Opening. 

The  theatre-goers  of  San  Francisco  are  looking 
forward  with  much  interest  to  the  opening  of  the 
Frawley  Company's  season  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre on  Monday  evening.  The  play  to  be  given, 
"  The  Two  Escutcheons,"  is  not  only  a  new  one  to 
us,  but  it  is  particularly  interesting  for  the  reason 
that  in  it  we  shall  have  our  first  opportunity  to 
judge  of  the  new  members  of  the  company  who 
are  seceders  from  Augustin  Daly's  family  of  players. 

Maxine  Elliott  is  an  actress  of  not  long  experi- 
ence, but  she  is  said  to  be  clever  and  is  unquestion- 
ably beautiful.  She  was  a  worthy  successor  to  the 
long  list  of  handsome  women  whom  Mr.  Daly  has 
discovered,  in  which,  after  Ada  Rehan,  are  in- 
cluded Edith  Kingdon,  now  Mrs.  George  Gould  ; 
Virginia  Dreher,  who  is  now  retired  to  private  life 
as  the  wife  of  an  Englishman  ;  and  Isabel  Irving. 
Frank  Worthing,  before  he  joined  the  Daly  play- 
ers, was  in  Charles  Wyndham's  company  in  Lon- 
don. Tyrone  Power,  also  a  former  member  of 
the  Daly  Company,  is  a  clever  character  actor. 
Another  new-comer  in  the  company  is  Harry  Cor- 
son Clark,  a  comedian.  The  fourth  new  member 
is  Gertrude  Elliott,  a  sister  of  Maxine  Elliott,  who 
was  seen  at  the  Baldwin  some  time  ago  with  Marie 
Wainwright. 

The  cast  of  characters  is  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Stevenson,  Maxiae  Elliott ;  Captain  von  Vinck, 
Frank  Worthine  ;  Baron  von  WetteDgen,  Tyrone  Power  ; 
Baroness  von  Wettengen,  Phosa  McAllister;  Rudolph, 
Daniel  Frawley  ;  Thomas  Foster,  Harry  Corson  Clark ; 
Mary,  Gertrude  Elliott;  Count  von  Darmstadt,  Wilson 
Enos  ;  Countess  von  Darmstadt,  Lansing  Rowan ;  Lorenz, 
George  Bosworth ;  Franz,  Frank  Thompson  ;  Wernicke, 
Walter  Maitland  ;  Servant,  Thomas  Phillips. 


A  Revival  of  "Olivette." 
The  musical  version  of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin" 
at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  will  be  withdrawn  after 
to-morrow  (Sunday)  night,  and  on  Monday,  June 
1st,  Audrans  "Olivette"  will  be  revived.  This 
tuneful  opera  has  always  been  a  favorite  in  San 
Francisco,  and,  as  produced  at  the  Tivoli,  it  should 
prove  a  strong  attraction.  Josephine  Gassman 
will  have  the  title-r61e,  Carrie  Roma  will  sing  the 
part  of  the  Countess,  Anna  Schnabel  will  be  the 
Seneschal's  housekeeper,  and  Sadie  Ainsley  will  be 
the  Moustique.  The  male  parts  will  be  taken  by 
Ferris  Hartman,  who  is  an  excellent  Coquelicot, 
William  H.  West  as  Captain  Merrimac,  Raffael  as 
the  Due  des  Ifs,  and  Arthur  Boyce  as  Valentine. 
The  opera  will  be  elaborately  staged,  and,  with  its 
pretty  music  and  interesting  story,  should  have  a 
successful  week. 

Dellinger's  romantic  opera,  "  Lorraine,"  which 
has  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks,  will  be 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  this  city  on  Monday, 
June  8th.  In  it  Miss  Marie  Millard,  daughter  of 
the  late  Harrison  Millard,  will  make  her  debut  at 
the  Tivoli  as  a  prima  donna,  and  in  the  same  opera 
the  popular  soubrette,  Louise  Royce,  will  begin 
her  annual  summer  engagement  here.  Miss  Royce 
has  recently  been  in  New  York  with  Frank  Daniels 
in  his  new  comic  opera,  "  The  Wizard  of  the  Nile." 
"  Lorraine  "  will  be  followed  by  Offenbach's  ex- 
travaganza, "  A  Trip  to  the  Moon,"  and  after  that 
the  Tivoli  will  inaugurate  a  season  of  grand  opera, 
interpreted  by  European  and  Eastern  artists.  The 
opening  opera  of  the  season  will  be  Gounod's 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  which  has  not  yet  been  heard 
in  its  entirety  in  this  city. 


six  months  in  Europe.  The  cast  will  also  call  for 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  stock  company, 
including  Darrell  Vinton,  Fred  J.  Butler,  E.  J. 
Holden,  Harry  Benrimo,  Lisle  Leigh,  Florence 
Thropp,  Julia  Blanc,  and  nearly  a  score  more. 


A  Great  Military  Drama. 

Edmund  Collier's  engagement  at  Morosco's 
Grand  Opera  House  comes  to  an  end  this  week, 
the  last  performance  of  "  Metamora"  taking  place 
on  Sunday  night. 

On  Monday  the  great  English  military  drama, 
"  The  Soudan,"  will  be  presented.  There  will  be 
fully  two  hundred  persons  on  the  stage  in  some  of 
the  scenes,  among  the  most  notable  of  which  are 
those  depicting  the  battle  of  the  desert  city  and  the 
return  of  the  war  heroes  to  Trafalgar  Square.  The 
play  was  written  by  one  of  the  masters  of  stage- 
craft to  reproduce  the  thrilling  situations  of  a  great 
war,  but  they  are  held  together  by  a  well-con- 
structed story,  which  sustains  the  spectator's  inter- 
est to  the  last. 

The  production  will  be  the  occasion  of  Leslie 
Morosco's  return  to  the  stage  alter  an  absence  of 


Notes. 
Palmer's  "  Trilby"  company  is  to  appear  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  in  November. 

"Brother  John,"  one  of  William  H.  Crane's 
successful  comedies,  will  follow  '*  The  Two  Escutch- 
eons "  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Steve  Brodie,  the  noted  bridge-jumper,  is  coming 
to  the  California  later  in  the  season.  His  latest 
play  bears  the  alluring  title  "Strangled  on  Sun- 
day." 

Loie  Fuller,  whose  skirt-dancing  has  made  her 
famous  on  two  continents,  will  appear  at  the  Bald- 
win for  a  single  week  duriDg  the  latter  part  of  next 
month. 

Lillian  Russell  will  make  a  transcontinental  tour 
in  the  spring,  under  the  management  of  Fried- 
lander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  She  will,  of  course,  be 
heard  here  at  the  Columbia. 

Margaret  Craven  is  soon  to  be  tendered  a  bene- 
fit by  her  friends.  It  will  take  place  at  the  Audi- 
torium, and  the  play  will  be  "  Frou-Frou,"  Miss 
Craven  herself  taking  the  part  of  the  heroine. 

The  only  performance  of  the  dainty  modern 
comedy,  "Love  on  Crutches,"  during  the  Daly 
season  at  the  Baldwin,  will  be  given  to-night. 
Miss  Rehan  will,  of  course,  be  seen  in  the  rdle  of 
Annis. 

Of  "  The  Two  Escutcheons  ;  or,  Chicago  in  Ber- 
lin," which  was  adapted  from  the  German  by 
Sydney  Rosenfeld,  the  New  York  Sun  stated  last 
winter  that  it  was  the  best  comedy  presented  at 
Daly's  Theatre  in  three  years. 

"  The  Social  Trust,"  the  new  play  by  Hilary  Bell 
and  Ramsay  Morris  which  the  Frawley  Company 
is  to  produce  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  is  said  to 
hinge  upon  an  actual  incident  of  the  downfall  of 
the  Cordage  Trust  in  New  York. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  follow  Ada  Rehan  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre.  His  first  week  will  be  devoted  to 
"  In  Mizzoura,"  Gus  Thomas's  successful  comedy, 
and  in  the  second  week,  he  will  be  seen  in  "  A 
Gilded  Fool,"  "  Ambition,"  and  other  plays. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  who  used  to  be  one  of  the 
sweet  singers  of  Charlie  Reed's  minstrel  company 
at  the  Standard  Theatre,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago, 
is  coming  to  the  California  Theatre  in  the  near 
future.    His  engagement  will  last  three  weeks. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  and  Real  Estate  Com- 
pany, which  controls  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York,  has  broken  its  record  this  year  by 
coming  out  ten  or  twelve  thousand  dollars  ahead. 
D.  O.  Mills  and  Hermann  Oelrichs  are  two  of  the 
company. 

It  is  announced  that  "  Evans  and  Hoey  are  going 
to  send  out  a  big  attraction  of  ■  A  Parlor  Match ' 
next  season."  This  evidently  means  that  the  two 
old  partners  have  come  together  again,  a  reconcilia- 
tion on  which  the  public  as  well  as  themselves  is  to 
be  congratulated. 

The  Columbia  Theatre  has  secured  a  strong 
attraction  in  the  Holland  Brothers,  who  are  com- 
ing to  this  city  in  the  fall.  In  addition  to  "  A  So- 
cial Highwayman,"  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  emphatic  successes  of  the  season  in  New 
York,  they  will  produce  another  new  play. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  Frawley  Company 
at  the  Columbia,  souvenirs  will  be  presented,  con- 
sisting of  copies  of  "The  Frawley  Waltz,"  com- 
posed by  the  leader  of  the  Columbia  orchestra  and 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Frawley.  Souvenir  programmes, 
specially  designed  by  George  de  Troost,  will  also 
be  distributed  on  that  occasion. 

George  H.  Jessop,  who  used  to  live  in  this  city 
some  years  ago,  is  coming  back  to  America  with 
"  Shamus  O'Brien,"  the  comic  opera  for  which  he 
wrote  the  libretto  and  in  which  Denis  O'Sullivan, 
of  this  city,  made  such  a  success  in  London  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  opera  is  to  be  produced  in  this 
country  by  the  Brooks-Miner  Syndicate. 

When  John  Drew  comes  to  the  Baldwin,  he  will 
be  supported  by  the  same  company  that  appeared 
with  him  here  on  his  last  visit.  Next  year,  how- 
ever, Maud  Adams  will  secede  from  the  company 
and  become  a  star,  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Frohman.  She  has  already  selected  her 
leading  man,  who  will  be  Arthur  Byron,  for  sev- 
eral seasons  a  member  of  John  Drew's  company. 

There  is  some  question — over  a  matter  of  salary, 
we  believe — as  to  whether  Sadie  Martinot  will  be 
Nat  Goodwin's  leading  lady.  She  does  not  take 
to  the  Australian  trip.  On  the  other  hand, 
Blanche  Walsh,  the  daughter  of  the  "  Eyetalian's 
friend,"  is  very  anxious  to  try  her  luck  in  the  an- 
tipodes, and  Mr.  Goodwin  is  now  trying  to  induce 
A.  M.  Palmer  to  release  Miss  Walsh  so  that  she 
may  go  in  Miss  Martinot's  place. 

The  California  Theatre  will  remain  closed  until 
Monday,  June   15th.     The   much  talked  of  stotk- 


company  season  will  then  begin,  and  it  is  to  last 
seven  weeks.  The  personnel  of  the  company  has 
not  yet  been  announced,  but  a  number  of  admir- 
able actors  and  actresses  have  been  secured,  and 
the  season  will  doubtless  be  a  very  interesting  one. 
The  opening  production  will  be  Pinero's  comedy- 
drama,  "The  Home  Secretary." 

A  New  York  paper  prints  a  wild  tale  to  the  effect 
that  Sarah  Bernhardt  owes  her  perpetual  youth  to 
bathing  in  tea.  As  the  story  goes,  when  she  ar- 
rives at  a  hotel,  she  at  once  repairs  to  her  bath- 
room and  prepares  a  gigantic  brew  in  the  tub,  using 
ten  pounds  of  tea  at  a  time.  The  effect  on  the 
actress  is  known  to  all  the  world,  but  the  effect 
on  the  landlord  is  a  secret  between  himself,  the 
plumbers,  and  the  Recording  Angel. 

Nat  Goodwin  seems  to  be  anxious  to  follow  in 
Joe  Jefferson's  footsteps.  Not  content  with  David 
Garrick  and  Golightly  in  "  Lend  Me  Five  Shil- 
lings," he  is  now  fired  with  an  ambition  still 
further  to  emulate  Mr.  Jefferson  by  playing  Bob 
Acres  in  "The  Rivals."  At  the  matinee  perform- 
ance by  the  star  cast  in  New  York,  the  other  day, 
Jefferson  gave  Goodwin  his  prompt-book,  and  the 
latter  will  study  the  part  during  his  Australian  tour. 

The  famous  managerial  firm  of  Abbey,  Schceffel 
&  Grau  have  made  an  assignment  for  the  benefit  of 
their  creditors.  Their  operatic  ventures,  which  be- 
gan in  1891,  almost  invariably  brought  them  in 
handsome  profits,  but  these  have  been  swallowed 
up  by  disastrous  dramatic  enterprises.  Their  assets 
are  necessarily  difficult  to  estimate  ;  they  may  pro- 
duce $50,000,  and  they  may  be  forced  up  to  $200,- 
000.  But  against  this  is  the  hard  and  fast  fact  that 
the  firm  owes  $300,000. 

Ellen  Terry  is  a  great  sufferer  from  neuralgia, 
and  her  nervousness  is  apparent  to  every  one  on 
the  stage.  Among  her  friends,  too,  it  is  well 
known,  and  when  she  is  dining  out,  it  is  a  very 
ordinary  occurrence  for  her  to  leave  the  table  when 
the  dinner  is  about  half  over.  She  retires  to  a 
darkened  room  and  rests  on  a  couch  for  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  at  the  end  of  which  time  she  returns 
to  the  dinner-table.  Many  a  diner-out  would  doubt- 
less enjoy  such  a  reputation  for  nervousness. 

During  Ada  Rehan's  absence  from  Daly's  New 
York  theatre,  her  dressing-room  is  ordinarily  her- 
metically sealed  against  all  intruders.  When  Mrs. 
Potter  went  to  the  theatre,  however,  she  broke  the 
spell.  In  "The  Queen's  Necklace"  she  had  to 
change  her  costume  no  less  than  twelve  times,  and 
she  made  such  an  aggressive  protest  against  climb- 
ing up  a  flight  of  stairs  to  the  dressing  -  room 
assigned  her,  that  she  was  at  last  allowed  to  use 
Miss  Rehan's  room,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the 
stage. 

Max  O'Rell's  first  play,  "  Heartsease,"  will  be 
given  its  initial  production  in  London  next  week. 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  will  create  the  leading  female 
r61e.  Rose  Coghlan  will  present  this  play,  for  which 
she  has  secured  the  American  rights,  during  her 
season  at  the  California  Theatre.  It  is  said  that 
she  also  intends  to  produce  for  the  first  time  while 
in  this  city  a  dramatic  version  of  "  Carmen."  She 
will  have  the  title-rdle,  and  Herbert  Kelcey  will  be 
the  Don  Jose\  "  Madame"  will  also  be  in  her 
repertoire. 

Henry  Irving  is  a  confirmed  night  owl.  When 
he  is  at  his  own  theatre  in  London,  he  frequently 
has  supper  served  on  the  stage  after  the  performance. 
His  guests  are  chosen  from  his  own  company,  those 
of  other  theatres,  and  members  of  his  audience  of 
the  evening.  After  the  inner  man  has  been  satis- 
fied, at  about  one  or  two  o'clock,  Irving  begins  to 
thaw  out,  and  the  party  seldom  breaks  up  until 
three  in  the  morning.  When  the  actor-manager 
goes  home  after  that,  he  is  more  likely  to  sit  down 
and  read  or  study  than  to  go  to  bed. 

The  recent  performance  of  "  The  Rivals  "  in  New 
York  by  the  star  cast  was  parodied  at  an  entertain- 
ment given  in  aid  of  the  Herald's  Fresh  Air  Fund 
on  Thursday  night.  An  idea  of  what  the  perform- 
ance was  like  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that 
Willie  Collier  was  the  Bob  Acres  ;  Henry  V.  Don- 
nelly, of  Donnelly  &  Girard,  the  Sir  Anthony  Ab- 
solute ;  Andrew  Mack,  the  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger  ; 
John  C.  Rice,  the  Captain  Absolute  ;  Otis  Har- 
lan, the  David  ;  Dan  Daly,  Falkland  ;  Mark  Sul- 
livan, Fag  ;  Marie  Dressier,  Mrs.  Malaprop  ;  Ada 
Lewis,  "  the  tough  girl,"  Lydia  Languish  ;  and 
Mollie  Fuller,  Lucy. 


The  Pacific  Jockey  Club's  races  at  the  Ingleside 
Track  are  destined  to  become  very  popular. 
There  is  an  interesting  programme  of  at  least  five 
events  offered  every  day  in  the  week,  rain  or  shine, 
except  Sunday,  and  the  careful  way.  in  which 
they  are  managed  has  given  the  club  an  enviable 
reputation  for  fair  and  gentlemanly  sport.  Wed- 
nesday is  especially  distinguished  as  "  Ladies' 
Day,"  but  the  grand  stand  is  graced  with  many 
representatives  of  the  fair  sex  on  every  fine  day. 


Sir 
Morel  1  Mackenzie 


M.  D., 

WROTE  OF 


■HMABIANI 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 
"I  have  used   «Vin  Mariani' 
for  many   years,   and  consider 
it  valuable  and  particularly  ser- 
viceable." 

Mailed  Free. 

■    Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and   j 

Portraits 

OP  NOTED  CELEBRITIES.  :  . 

beneficial  and  Aareeable, 

Every  Xest  Proves  Reputation. 
Avoid  Substitutions.    Ask  for  'Yin  flf  ariani.' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 
MARIANI  &  CO., 

52W.16tllSt.,:7ew?orS. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


We  like  to  sell  furniture  that 
looks  well  and  lasts.  It  makes 
customers  so  anxious  to  come 
back  again. 

Parlor  table  (picture  above). 

Shaped  top  ;  strong ;  well  braced  but  not  clumsy, 
looking — that's  art. 

But  tastes  differ  so  ;  that's  why 
we  let  you  do  the  buying — we 
show. 

Do  you  like  to  look  around 
and  not  be  asked  to  buy  ?  Wel- 
come ! 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COilPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117=123  Geary  Street 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place   for  One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in   an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Crust  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldlugs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  haB  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  deslreB  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  -uMreBi 
Country  Home,  Box  20,  A  <     . 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  number  of  amusing  stories  are  told  of  the  per- 
formances of  the  late  Shah  of  Persia  during  his 
lour  of  Europe.  At  a  garden-party  £iven  in  his 
honor  at  Hatfield  House  by  Lord  Salisbury,  an  ex- 
hibition of  shooting  was  given  for  his  amusement 
by  an  expert  who  shot  corks  off  a  lady's  head. 
The  Shah  thought  it  very  easy,  and.  taking  a  re- 
peating rifle  in  his  hand,  asked  if  he  might  try. 
The  lady  performer  refused  to  allow  herself  to  be 
shot  at.  The  Shah  thereupon  turned  about, 
sweeping  the  barrel  of  the  gun  around  in  the  di- 
rection of  Lord  Salisbury  and  his  guests,  to  their 
intense  consternation,  and  invited  the  Persian 
prime  minister  to  take  the  lady's  place.  Lord 
Salisbury,  however,  prevailed  upon  the  Shah  to 
excuse  his  fellow-statesnian.  On  his  first  visit  to 
London,  the  Shah  was  expected  10  open  the  Man- 
sion House  quadrille  with  the  Princess  of  Wales. 
In  defiance  of  all  etiquette,  however,  he  leclined 
to  do  this  on  the  ground  that  she  was  too  thin,  and 
in  her  place  he  led  out  the  Duchess  of  Teck— 
there  was  so  much  more  of  her.  A  similar  inci- 
dent took  place  in  Paris  when  he  was  received  by 
President  MacMahon  in  1873.  As  hc  entered  the 
great  gallery  of  the  Palace  of  Versailles,  young 
girls  clad  in  white  presented  him  with  bouquets, 
which  he  stowed  awav  in  a  basket  carried  by  one  of 
his  officers.  He  stopped  for  a  moment  before  a 
group  of  the  wives  of  some  high  state  officials, 
among  whom  was  the  stout  and  comely  spouse  of 
a  member  of  the  government.  Struck  with  ad- 
miration, the  Shah  gave  a  new  and  polite  proof  of 
the  affection  of  Orientals  for  opulent  natures  by 
taking  all  the  bouquets  from  the  basket  and 
placing  them  in  the  arms  of  this  lady.  His 
compliment  was  greeted  with  a  general  burst  of 
laughter,   in   which  both  the  Shah   and  the   lady 

joined. 

■    -«» 

During  his  stay  in  Paris,  by  the  way.  the  Shah 
managed  to  shock  intensely  M.  Dufaure,  who 
was  a  rigid  moralist.  The  Shah  asked  the  vener- 
able premier  to  take  him  around  and  show  him  the 
Parisian  "elephant."  Dufaure,  however,  begged 
off  on  the  plea  of  age,  and  slyly  suggested  as  his 
substitute  Barthelemy  Saint  Hilare.  That  emi- 
nently respectable  statesman  was  then  introduced, 
and  he  took  the  Shah  to  two  well-known  places 
—the  Institute  and  the  National  Library. 


There  is  also  a  good  deal  of  gossip  in  the  En- 
glish  papers  about  the  social  vagaries  of  the  late 
Colonel  North,  the  "  Nitrate  King."  When  he 
returned  to  England  with  his  millions,  he  bought  a 
great  estate  at  Eltham.  and  filled  the  house  with 
articles  of  luxury  and  all  the  modern  appliances 
that  riches  can  procure.  His  stables  were  full  of 
thoroughbred  horses,  he  had  well-stocked  dog- 
kennels,  and  his  game  preserves  afforded  grand 
sport  for  hundreds  of  persons  every  season.  He 
used  to  go  there  on  Fridays  and  stay  until  Monday, 
keeping  the  place  as  crowded  and  as  busy  as  a 
summer  hotel.  Every  night  he  dined  at  the  head 
of  an  immense  table,  in  the  company  of  men  and 
women  who  were  invited  there  by  such  loose  com- 
mands as  "  Come  along,  and  bring  your  friends," 
or  *'  Come  down,  and  bring  some  nice  people  with 
you."  People  in  that  part  of  Kent,  or  even  well- 
dressed  strangers  dri'-jng  that  way  from  London, 
were  in  the  habit  of  dropping  in  to  luncheon  with- 
out an  invitation  and  even  without  previous  intro- 
duction. It  was  only  necessary  to  say,  "lam  a 
friend  of  Lord  So-and-So."  On  one  occasion,  a 
member  of  that  year's  Oxford  crew  was  eating 
quietly  at  about  the  middle  of  the  long  table,  not 
daring  to  speak  to  the  pretty  girl  seated  beside 
bira,  when  he  was  startled  by  the  colonel  crying 
out  from  his  end  of  the  table  :  "  I  say,  young  fel- 
low, if  you  don't  kiss  that  girl  next  you,  I'll  throw 
a  banana  at  you." 

The  shirt-waist  is  the  most  popular  garment  of 
the  day  for  women.  Of  changeable,  unfigured 
taffeta,  without  a  lining,  and  made  and  worn 
like  a  cotton  shirt,  it  is  almost  an  indispensable 
article  in  a  woman's  summer  wardrobe.  It  is 
always  ready  to  be  put  on,  without  consulting 
the  laundry's  requirements,  and,  with  a  low-cut 
bodice  for  dinner,  the  skirts,  cotton  shirt,  and 
jacket-bodice  worn  as  a  traveling-frock,  it  consti- 
tutes all  the  needed  variety  for  a  few  days  from 
home.  Velvet  shirt-waists,  also  made  and  worn 
exactly  like  a  cotton  shirt,  are  very  smart  for  bicy- 
cling on  cool  days.  By  adding  hand-made  collar 
and  cuffs  of  embroidery,  tucks,  fancy  stitches,  and 
lace  to  a  blouse  of  this  kind,  dressiness  and  dainti- 
ness  may  be  obtained  when  the  occasion  war- 
rants it. 


The  materials  used  for  the  most  expensive  shirt- 
waists are  entirely  different  from  the  materials  that 
are  bought  by  the  yard  in  the  shops.     They  are 
imported  expressly  for  the   purpose,  and  are  ob- 
tainable in  men's  furnishing  stores.     It  is  surpris- 
ing  to  note  how  many  women  one   sees  in  these 
masculine  shrines.     They  come  in  with  an  air  of 
owning  the  place  that  drives  affrighted  masculine 
patrons  to  the  far  ends  of  the  shop.     That  is,  in 
-ds    v     In  New  York,  the  woman  patron 
the  woman  clerk.     Many  of  the  larger 
ire    equipped    with    saleswomen. 


and  it  is  now  no  uncommon  sight  there  to  see  a 
man  and  wife  enter  a  furnishing  store  and  separate 
as  soon  as  they  cross  the  threshold,  he  repairing  to 
his  shirt  counter,  while  she  hies  to  hers. 

One  of  the  faults  of  the  shirt-waist  is  the  sagging 
of  the  skirt-band  at  the  back,  which  sometimes 
makes  revelations  and  is  always  unsightly.  Most 
women  overcome  it  by  using  a  long,  narrow  silver 
pin,  but  Ada  Rehan  has  brought  to  San  Francisco 
a  new  fashion  which  will  doubtless  soon  be  widely 
copied.  It  is  another  "conveyance"  from  the 
masculine  wardrobe,  being  nothing  less  than  the 
masculine  suspenders.  The  article  is  made  of 
superfine  material,  elaborately  embroidered,  and  is 
attached  well  to  the  side  in  front,  while  at  the  back 
the  two  front  pieces  unite  high  up  near  the  neck  to 
form  a  single  broad  band,  terminating  in  a  little 
fork  to  meet  the  two  buttons  on  the  waist-band. 


Senatorial  dignity  has  wilted  in  Washington  re- 
cently under  the  influence  of  the  hot  weather,  and 
a  remarkable  display  of  costumes  has  been  worn. 
Senator  Wolcott,  of  Colorado,  came  out  with  the 
following  attractive  array  of  coloring  :  his  coat 
and  trousers  were  of  a  lilac-colored  material,  his 
waistcoat  white,  his  shirt  pink  with  white  collar 
and  cuffs,  his  necktie  black,  and  his  shoes  low-cut 
russets,  showing  brown  silk  hose.  The  dashing 
Joe  Blackburn,  of  Kentucky,  sported  a  light-gray 
suit,  with  broad,  turned-down  collar  and  flowing 
blue  necktie,  and  a  brilliant  scarlet  handkerchief 
peeped  from  his  breast-pocket.  Senator  Peffer 
wore  a  dingy  black  alpaca  coat  and  no  necktie, 
and  traipsed  noiselessly  around  the  chamber  in 
slippers.  In  the  House,  Speaker  Reed  wore  a 
negligee  shirt,  but  he  has  not  yet  come  out  with  the 
famous  blue  sash  of  the  Fifty  -  First  Congress. 
General  Harry  Bingham  was  the  most  stunning  ob- 
ject in  the  House.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  pair  of 
light-colored,  black-striped  linen  trousers,  a  long- 
tailed  gray  cutaway  coat,  white  waistcoat,  blue 
necktie,  russet  shoes,  and  a  pearl-colored  derby. 

A  surprising  number  of  titled  Englishwomen  are 
going  in  for  journalism.  Lady  Colin  Campbell 
has  long  been  a  contributor  to  several  papers  and 
magazines,  and  was  for  a  brief  time  editor  of  a 
London  paper.  Lady  Constance  Howard,  a  sister 
of  the  Earl  of  Wincbelsea,  is  a  well-known  writer 
on  sporting  topics.  The  Countess  of  Cork  does 
much  journalistic  work,  and  Lady  Greville  is  in  re- 
ceipt of  a  steady  income  from  several  newspapers 
for  which  she  writes  regularly.  There  are  even 
three  duchesses — Cleveland,  Sutherland,  and  Bed- 
ford— who  are  regular  contributors  to  the  maga- 
zines. 


Mayor  Strong,  of  New  York,  gave  a  "  pink  tea" 
in  his  office  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon.  For 
some  months  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
tea  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  quite  a  number  of 
politicians  drop  in  to  join  him  in  the  cup  that 
cheers.  But  this  is  the  first  time  that  Mayor 
Strong's  teas  have  been  graced  by  the  presence  of 
the  fair  sex.  The  invitations  were  issued  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  interest  shown  by  a  number  of  ladies  in 
educational  matters.  Mayor  Strong  invited  a 
number  of  these  ladies  to  take  tea  with  him  in  his 
office  and  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  had  the  rooms 
properly  decorated  for  the  occasion  with  American 
Beauty  roses  and  large  bunches  of  lilacs.  The 
thirteen  cups  and  saucers  ordinarily  used  by  city 
officials  and  casual  visitors  were  replaced  by  dainty 
china,  and  the  tea-service  was  of  silver.  The 
services  of  a  caterer  were  called  in,  and  with  the 
tea  the  waiters  served  a  light  lunch.  Among  the 
ladies  present  were  Mrs.  William  L.  Strong  and 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  R.  Shattuck,  Mrs.  Lorillard 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Anson  G.  McCook,  Mrs.  John  D. 
Townsend,  and  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer. 


Skating,  whether  on  roller-skates  or  on  artificial 
ice,  was  a  fashionable  diversion  in  San  Francisco 
for  only  one  season,  during  the  brief  existence  of 
the  Festina  Lente  Club,  but  in  New  York,  Paris, 
and  London  the  sport  is  extensively  eojoyed  by 
the  swell  set.  There  was  a  great  showing  of 
fashionables  at  the  skating  -  party  held  at  the 
Skating  Palace  in  Argyle  Street,  London,  a  fort- 
night ago.  The  affair  was  got  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  skating- master,  but  the  invitations  were 
issued  in  the  names  of  such  social  leaders  as  the 
Duchess  of  Montrose,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
the  Duchess  of  Portland,  and  the  Duchess  of 
Abercom,  Mrs.  Moreton  Frewen  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  "Jack"  Leslie,  Lady  Archibald  Campbell, 
and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Algernon  Grosvenor. 
Royalty  graced  the  proceedings  in  the  persons  of 
Princess  Louise  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Teck  were  also  present,  and 
also  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Mecklenburg- Strelitz, 
accompanied  by  her  granddaughters,  the  Duchesses 
Marie  and  Jutta.  The  large  expanse  of  ice  was 
crowded  with  exquisitely  dressed  women  and  irre- 
proachably attired  men,  while  the  two  tiers  of 
spacious  galleries  were  thronged  with  members  of 
the  non-skating  contingent  of  both  sexes. 


and  governed  by  the  same  rules  as  the  adjoining 
smoking-room  ;  but  ladies  have  taken  to  flocking 
there  in  great  numbers  for  afternoon  tea,  and  now 
the  kitchen  committee  of  the  House  has  decided 
hereafter  to  have  female  waiters  on  the  Terrace. 
The  committee  has  been  overwhelmed  with  appli- 
cations for  places  since  the  contemplated  change 
was  announced,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
would-be  waitresses  are  ladies  in  reduced  circum- 
stances. 

♦ 

In  Baron  Rothschild's  recent  book  of  anecdotes 
he  tells  some  curious  tales  of  the  extremely  strin 
gent  rules  of  etiquette  which  prevailed  at  the  French 
court  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  Marie 
Antoinette  christened  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles 
"  Madame  Etiquette  "  ;  once  when  she  fell  from  a 
donkey  in  her  private  grounds,  she  jumped  to  her 
feet  and  cried  out.  laughing  :  "  Go  and  fetch  Mme 
de  Noailles  ;  she  will  tell  us  what  is  prescribed  for 
a  Queen  of  France  when  she  falls  off  a  donkey-" 
One  cold  winter  night,  when  the  queen  was  undress' 
ing,  the  maid  was  handing  her  the  chemise  de  nttit 
when  the  lady-in-waiting  came  in,  to  whom,  as 
being  of  superior  rank,  the  garment  had  to  be 
given  over.  She  could  not  touch  it,  however,  until 
she  had  removed  her  gloves,  and  before  that  opera 
tion  had  been  performed,  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans,  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  turned  up,  and  after  her  the 
Comtesse  de  Provence,  who  was  of  higher  rank 
still,  so  that  the  chemise  had  to  be  handed  from 
one  to  the  other,  while  the  queen  stood  waiting  and 
shivering.  At  last,  unable  to  contain  herself  any 
longer,  she  exclaimed:  "It  is  odious  I  What  a 
nuisance  !  " 


"Which  has  the  best  chance  of  marriage,  the 
heiress  or  the  beauty  ?  "  was  the  query  propounded 
by  an  English  newspaper  recently.  The  prize- 
winner was  a  young  woman  who  replied  that  "a 
lovely  face  is  very  attractive,  and  men  pay  much 
attention  to  its  happy  possessor.  But  there  is  a 
wonderful  glamour  surrounding  a  woman  who  is 
popularly  supposed  to  curl  her  hair  with  bank-notes 
which  no  amount  of  personal  chafm  can  ever 
supersede.  Men  with  little  or  no  money  generally 
desire  well-dowered  girls  as  wives,  while  rich  men 
do  not  find  it  unpleasant  to  add  to  their  wealth,  and 
by  choosing  an  heiress,  carry  out  the  old  adage  of 
'  riches  go  to  riches.'  " 


It  is  told  of  the  late  Baron  Hirsch  that  he  once 
expressed  his  contempt  for  the  aristocracy  in  forci- 
ble terms.  It  was  in  his  Paris  residence,  formerly 
the  property  of  the  Empress  Eugenie.  At  one  of 
his  magnificent  entertainments.  Hirsch  stood  at  the 
top  of  the  staircase,  and,  looking  down  on  the  pro- 
cession of  princes,  dukes,  and  marquises  who  were 
struggling  up  the  stairs  to  greet  him,  he  turned  to 
his  son  and  said  :  "  Twenty  years  hence,  all  these 
people  will  be  either  our  sons-in-law  or  our  con- 
cierges." 

"  At  that  the  tramp  lost  all  control  of  himself." 
"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  "  By  the  way  his  features 
worked."— Detroit  Tribune. 


Still  another  innovation  is  to  be  made  on  the 
Terrace  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Until  very 
recently  it  was  strictly  a  part  of  the  House  itself, 


The  Commissary  Department 
Of  the  human  system  is  the  stomach.  In  conse- 
quence of  its  activity,  the  body  is  supplied  with  the 
elements  of  bone,  brain,  nervous  and  muscular 
tissue.  When  indigestion  impedes  its  functions, 
the  best  agent  for  imparting  a  healthful  impetus  to 
its  operations  is  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  also  a 
curative  for  malaria,  bilious  and  kidney  complaints, 
nervousness,  and  constipation. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"  How  much  salary  do  you  offer  ?  "  "  We  don't 
offer  any  salary,  but  we'll  give  you  ten  dollars  a 
week  wages."—  Chicago  Record. 
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BIA5 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINQS 

we  will. 

Write  us  for  free  samples  showing 
labels  and  materials. 

"Home   Dressmaking."  a  new  book    by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind- 
ings sent  for  25c.  postage  paid.  4 
S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  609,  N.  V.  City. 


WHITMAN'S    £K%i8?b' 


Flavor. 
1  boiling  milk  or 
INSTANTANEOUS       water,  and  it's  made. 
^*, ___,_,    __  _    Stephen  F.  Whitman  4  5m, 

Chocolate.       Phuadeighu. 


A  quarter  spent  in  HIRES 
Rootbeer  does  you  dollars' 
worth  of  good. 


GEO.   GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OP 


Schllllnger's 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Prodis     3,158,189  70 
October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown .Cashier 

5,  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Hew  York f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

m.  „„„  ( Union  National  Bank 

Umcago J  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St,  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste. 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oa»h  Capital  and  Surplus 96, 250, 000 

J  ho.  J .  Valkntinb.  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager, 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashler. 
Dirtctors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridgo,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudleyEvanj . 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,  81,193,- 

001.69;   Surplus  to  Policy. Holders,  S>1 ,506,409.41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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will    find    in    COTTOLENE 
the  ideal  frying  medium.     It 
looks    clean    and    is    clean 
and   does   not  sputter  in   the 
pan.    Food  fried  in  Cottolene 
is    free  from    greasiness    and 
richness.     It  is  appetizing  in 
appearance, 
delicious  to 
taste     and    healthful    to   eat. 
Then  there  is  the  added  con- 
sideration of  lower  cost .     %  of 
Cottolene   does   the    work    of 
lard  or  butter. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Leo  the  Thirteenth,  while  filling  the  office  of 
Nuncio  at  Brussels,  was  deeply  offended,  while  din- 
ing out,  by  a  baron  who  passed  him  a  snuff-box  on 
the  lid  of  which  was  enameled  a  feminine  figure 
en  deshabille.  Admirably  controlling  his  annoy- 
ance, his  future  holiness  replied  :  "Very  pretty  ! 
Is  it  your  wife  ?  " 

According  to  the  late  Eugene  Field.  Senator 
Horace  Tabor  was  once  dining  with  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.  When  the  fruit  and  nuts  were  brought  on, 
Tabor  endeavored  to  crack  a  large  pecan  between 
his  back  teeth.  "  Why,  Horace  !  "  exclaimed  the 
amazed  New  York  senator,  "  where  are  your 
crackers  ?  "  "I  ate  them  in  my  soup  an  hour  ago," 

was  Tabor's  reply. 

«• 

A  story  is  told  on  Russell  Sage  to  the  effect 
that  a  lady  went  to  him  a  few  days  ago  with  a  sub- 
scription -  book  and  asked  his  assistance  for  a 
worthy  charity.  Mr.  Sage  took  the  book,  ran 
quickly  through  the  list  of  names,  and  saw  that 
Mrs.  Russell  Sage  was  down  for  twenty-five  dol- 
lars, so  he  promptly  took  his  pen  in  hand  and  put 
"  Mr.  and  "  before  Mrs.  Russell  Sage. 


The  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  the  Australian  states- 
man, had  a  great  opinion  of  his  poetic  gifts,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  addressing  a  Sydney  meet- 
ing, he  said  :  "  I  would  rather  be  known  as  a  third- 
rate  poet  than  as  a  first-rate  politician."  Here  he 
paused  for  breath  and  admiration,  when  "  the  man 
in  the  crowd,"  seeing  his  opportunity,  exclaimed  in 
strident  accents  :  "  Well,  and  aren't  you  ?  " 


Alexis  Piron,  a  native  of  Dijon,  is  perhaps  most 
notorious  for  his  epitaph  :  "  Here  lies  Piron,  who 
was  nothing — not  even  an  Academician."  One 
night  he  was  asked  at  a  party  if  he  could  tell  the 
difference  between  a  woman  and  a  mirror.  "A 
woman,"  he  replied,  "  talks  without  reflecting  ;  a 
mirror  reflects  without  talking."  Upon  this,  a 
lady  asked  :  "  Can  you  now,  M.  Piron,  tell  me  the 
difference  between  a  man  and  a  mirror  ?  "  And, 
as  Piron  remained  silent,  she  went  on  :  "A  mirror 
is  always  polished,  while  a  man  sometimes  is  not." 


A  lady,  more  famed  for  her  looks  than  her  wit, 
complained  in  Sophie  Arnould's  presence  of  being 
beset  by  a  host  of  admirers.  "  Oh,"  said  Sophie, 
"  it  is  easy  for  you  to  get  rid  of  them.  You  need 
only  talk."  A  critic  of  Beaumarchais's  play,  "  The 
Marriage  of  Figaro,"  told  her  it  would  be  a  failure. 
"  Yes,"  said  she,  "so  it  will,  but  it  will  fail  fifty 
times  running."  She  one  day  met  a  physician  with 
a  gun,  on  the  look-out  for  game.  "  Where  are 
you  going  in  this  way  ?  "  she  asked.  "  To  see  a 
patient,"  he  answered.  "  Oh,  doctor,"  she  replied, 
"  you  are  evidently  afraid  of  missing  him  !  " 


A  young  lady  once  called  on  one  of  Louisville's 
most  prominent  horaceopatbic  physicians,  and  after 
discoursing  on  all  the  topics  of  interest  of  the  day, 
settled  down  to  tell  him  her  ailments.  Among 
other  things,  she  said  that  she  was  greatly  annoyed 
with  a  sinking  feeling.  The  physician  prepared  a 
little  bottle  of  pills  and  gave  them  to  her,  with 
minute  directions  as  to  how  they  should  be  taken. 
The  woman  again  began  to  talk,  and  after  many 
vain  efforts  to  get  her  out,  she  started  for  the 
door.  She  had  just  opened  it,  when  she  turned 
and  said  :  "  Oh,  doctor,  what  shall  I  do  if  these 
pills  do  not  cure  me  ?  "  "  Take  the  cork,"  he  re- 
torted ;  "  they  tell  me  that's  good  for  a  sinking 
feeling."  _ 

During  the  courtship  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  afterward 
Lord  Beaconsfield,  and  Mrs.  Wyndham  Lewis, 
Mrs.  Lewis  was  living  near  Cardiff,  when  through 
the  window  she  saw  Mr.  Disraeli  approaching,  and 
ordered  the  servant  to  say  she  was  not  at  home. 
When  the  servant  descended  to  the  hall,  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  hanging  his  overcoat  on  a  peg. 
'*  Mrs.  Lewis,  sir,  is  not  at  home,"  said  the  flurried 
maid.  "I  did  not  ask  for  Mrs.  Lewis,"  was  the 
calm,  statesman-like  reply.  "  But  I  don't  know 
when  she  will  be  back,"  urged  the  maid.  "  Neither 
do  I,"  philosophically  replied  he  ;  "  but  I  am  going 
to  wait  till  she  does  come  back  ;  so  make  me  some 
tea."  He  did  wait,  he  got  his  tea,  and  he  married 
the  widow.  _ 

At  the  recent  celebration  of  Jefferson's  birthday 
at  Monticello,  most  of  the  visitors  wore  a  button, 
on  which  were  the  letters  "  N.  A.  D.  C."  This 
mystified  one  man  who  was  present  (says  the  New 
York  Tribune),  and,  turning  to  a  by-stander,  he 
said  :  "  I  suppose  all  these  people  down  here  cele- 
brating Jefferson's  birthday  are  Democrats,  and  I 
am  somewhat  puzzled  to  see  so  many  of  them 
wearing  those  buttons.  What  does  it  mean  ? " 
"  Those  letters  stand  for  the  National  Association 
of  Democratic  Clubs,  and  nearly  all  of  those  pres- 
ent belong  to  that  organization,"  replied  the  by- 
stander. "  Oh  I  "  said  the  spectator,  "  I  was  labor- 
ing under  the  impression  that  the  letters  stood 
for  "  Not  a  D Chance." 


about  to  be  operated  upon,  often  causes  the  doctors 
much  annoyance  by  reason  of  his  over  caution. 
The  other  day,  a  patient  was  about  to  be  operated 
upon,  and  the  old  difficulty  arose.  "  Now,  doctor, 
he's  really  had  quite  enough,"  remarked  the  at- 
tendant. The  doctor  thought  otherwise,  and  in- 
sisted upon  more  ether.  Remonstrating  against 
applying  any  more,  the  attendant  was  about  to 
comply  with  the  doctor's  command,  when  he  sud- 
denly jumped  back,  exclaiming  :  "  My  God,  doctor, 
the   patient  is   dying.     He's  black  in  the  face  1  " 

"Of    course   he  is,    you  fool,"   replied    the 

doctor  ;  "  he's  a  negro  1  " 


THE    LATE    NORA    PERRY. 


Nora  Perry,  poet,  novelist,  and  journalist,  died 
on  Wednesday,  May  13th,  at  Dudley,  Mass.  She 
was  fifty-five  years  old.  Her  literary  career  began 
with  the  publication  of  "Rosalind  Newcomb  "  in 
Harper's  Magazine,  as  a  serial  story,  in  1859-60. 
Having  established  something  of  a  reputation,  she 
soon  became  well  known  in  the  literary  set  in  Bos- 
ton. As  a  poet  she  succeeded  in  attracting  atten- 
tion by  a  poem  which  the  Atlantic  Monthly  re- 
jected. Shortly  after  she  wrote,  and  the  Atlantic 
published,  "  After  the  Ball,"  which  was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Longfellow,  and  gave  its  title  to  a  book 
of  Miss  Perry's  verses,  published  in  1875.  Other 
works  by  her  are  :  "  The  Tragedy  of  the  Unex- 
pected, and  Other  Stories  "  (1880} ;  "  Her  Lover's 
Friend"  (1880) ;  "Book  of  Love  Stories  "  (1881) ; 
"  For  a  Woman  "  (1885) ;  "  New  Songs,  and  Other 
BaUads  "  (1886)  ;  "  A  Flock  of  Girls"  (1887) ;  and 
"  Lyrics  and  Legends  "  (1890).  She  was  for  several 
years  the  Boston  correspondent  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  afterward  of  the  Providence  Journal, 

We  reprint  below  three  of  her  most  popular 
poems. 

Riding   Down. 
O,  did  you  see  him  riding  down, 
And  riding  down,  while  all  the  town 
Came  out  to  see,  came  out  to  see, 
And  ail  the  bells  rang  mad  with  gleet 

O,  did  you  hear  those  bells  ring  out, 
The  bells  ring  out,  the  people  shout. 
And  did  you  hear  that  cheer  on  cheer 
That  over  all  the  bells  rang  clear? 

And  did  you  see  the  waving  flags, 

The  fluttering  flags,  the  tattered  flags, 

Red,  white,  and  blue,  shot  through  and  through. 

Baptized  with  battles'  deadly  dew  t 

And  did  you  hear  the  drum's  gay  beat. 
The  drum's  gay  beat,  the  bugles  sweet. 
The  cymbals  clash,  the  cannon's  crash, 
That  rent  the  sky  with  sound  and  flash? 

And  did  you  see  me  waiting  there. 
Just  waiting  there  and  watching  there, 
One  little  lass,  amid  the  mass 
That  pressed  to  see  the  hero  pass  ? 

And  did  you  see  him  smiling  down, 
And  smiling  down,  as  riding  down 
With  slowest  pace,  with  stately  grace, 
He  caught  the  vision  of  a  face, — 

My  face  uplifted,  red  and  white. 
Turned  red  and  white  with  sheer  delight, 
To  meet  the  eyes,  the  smiling  eye*. 
Out  flashing  in  their  swift  surprise  ? 

O,  did  you  see  how  swift  it  came, 
How  swift  it  came,  like  sudden  flame, 
That  smile  to  me,  to  only  me, 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see  ? 

And  at  the  windows  all  along, 
O  all  along,  a  lovely  throng 
Of  faces  fair  beyond  compare. 
Beamed  out  upon  him  riding  there  ! 

Each  face  was  like  a  radiant  gem, 
A  sparkling  gem,  and  yet  for  them 
No  swift  smile  came,  like  sudden  flame. 
No  arrowy  glance  took  certain  aim. 

He  turned  away  from  all  their  grace. 
From  all  that  grace  of  perfect  face. 
He  turned  to  me,  to  only  me. 
The  little  lass  who  blushed  to  see  ! 


One  of  the  attendants  at  a  Philadelphia  hospital, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  the  ether  to  patients 


Tying  her  Bonnet  under  her  Chin. 
Tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  her  raven  ringlets  in  ; 
But  not  alone  in  the  silken  snare 
Did  she  catch  her  lovely  floating  hair, 
For,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

They  were  strolling  together  up  the  hill. 

Where  the  wind  comes  blowing  merry  and  chill ; 

And  it  blew  the  curls,  a  frolicsome  race. 

All  over  the  happy  peach-colored  face. 

Till,  scolding  and  laughing,  she  tied  them  in. 

Under  her  beautiful  dimpled  chin. 

And  it  blew  a  color,  bright  as  the  bloom 
Of  the  pinkest  fuschia's  tossing  plume, 
All  over  the  cheeks  of  the  prettiest  girl 
That  ever  imprisoned  a  romping  curl, 
Or,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin, 
Tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

Steeper  and  steeper  grew  the  bill  ; 
Madder,  merrier,  chillier  still 
The  western  wind  blew  down,  and  played 
The  wildest  tricks  with  the  little  maid, 
As,  tying  her  bonnet  under  her  chin. 
She  tied  a  young  man's  heart  within. 

O  western  wind,  do  you  think  it  was  fair, 
To  play  such  tricks  with  her  floating  hair? 
To  gladly,  gleefully  do  your  best 


To  blow  her  against  the  young  man's  breast, 

Where  he  as  gladly  folded  her  in. 

And  kissed  her  mouth  and  her  dimpled  chin  ? 

Ah  !  EUery  Vane,  you  little  thought. 
An  hour  ago,  when  you  besought 
This  country  lass  to  walk  with  you, 
After  the  sun  had  dried  the  dew. 
What  perilous  danger  you'd  be  in, 
As  she  tied  her  bonnet  under  her  chin  ! 


After  the  Ball. 
They  sat  and  combed  their  beautiful  hair. 

Their  long  bright  tresses,  one  by  one. 
As  they  laughed  and  talked  in  the  chamber  there, 

After  the  revel  was  done. 

Idly  they  talked  of  waltz  and  quadrille  ; 

Idly  they  laughed,  like  other  girls, 
Who  over  the  fire,  when  all  is  still, 

Comb  out  their  braids  and  curls. 

Robes  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace, 

Knots  of  flowers  and  ribbons  too, 
Scattered  about  in  every  place, 

For  the  revel  is  through. 

And  Mand  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white. 
The  prettiest  nightgowns  nnder  the  sun, 

Stockingless,  slipperless,  sit  in  the  night, 
For  the  revel  is  done. 

Sit  and  comb  their  beautiful  hair, 

Those  wonderful  waves  of  brown  and  gold, 

Till  the  fire  is  out  in  the  chamber  there, 
And  the  little  bare  feet  are  cold. 

Then  out  of  the  gathering  winter  chill, 
All  out  of  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather. 

While  the  fire  is  out  and  the  house  is  still, 
Maud  and  Madge  together, — 

Maud  and  Madge  in  robes  of  white, 

The  prettiest  nightgowns  under  the  sun, 

Curtained  away  from  the  chilly  night, 
After  the  revel  is  done, — 

Float  along  in  a  splendid  dream. 

To  a  golden  gittern's  tinkling  tune. 
While  a  thousand  lustres  shimmering  stream, 

In  a  palace's  grand  saloon. 

Flashing  of  jewels  and  flutter  of  laces, 

Tropical  odors  sweeter  than  musk, 
Men  and  women  with  beautiful  faces 

And  eyes  of  tropical  dusk, — 

And  one  face  shining  oot  like  a  star, 
One  face  haunting  the  dreams  of  each. 

And  one  voice  sweeter  than  others  are, 
Breaking  into  silvery  speech, — 

Telling,  through  lips  of  bearded  bloom, 

An  old,  old  story  over  again, 
As  down  the  royal  bannered  room. 

To  the  golden  gittem's  strain, 

Two  and  two,  they  dreamily  walk, 
While  an  unseen  spirit  walks  beside, 

And,  all  unheard  in  the  lover's  talk. 
He  claimeth  one  for  a  bride. 

O  Maud  and  Madge,  dream  on  together, 

With  never  a  pang  of  jealous  fear  ! 
For,  ere  the  bitter  St.  Agnes  weather 

Shall  whiten  another  year, 

Robed  for  the  bridal,  and  robed  for  the  tomb, 
Braided  brown  hair  and  golden  tress, 

Therell  be  only  one  of  you  left  for  the  bloom 
Of  the  bearded  lips  to  press, — 

Only  one  for  the  bridal  pearls, 

The  robe  of  satin  and  Brussels  lace, 

Only  one  to  blush  through  her  curls 
At  the  sight  of  a  lover's  face. 

O  beautiful  Madge,  in  your  bridal  white, 

For  you  the  revel  has  just  begun  ; 
But  for  her  who  sleeps  in  your  arms  to-night 

The  revel  of  life  is  done  1 

But,  robed  and  crowned  with  your  saintly  bliss. 
Queen  of  heaven  and  bride  of  the  sun, 

O  beautiful  Maud,  you'll  never  miss 
The  kisses  another  hath  won  I 


The 
Powder  Free. 

In  every  package  a  bottle 
of  liquid  Sozodont  (use 
daily),  a  box  of  fine  Sozo- 
dont powder  (use  twice  a 
week ) .  No  other  dentifrice 
so  complete,  so  safe,  so 
certain  in  giving  the  best 
results.  Its  popularity  has 
lasted  over  fifty  years.  &  & 

A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  yon 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont.  Hall  A  Rnckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists.  New  York  City. 


Gladness  Comes 


wt: 


f  ith  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  maun, 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAUXIC— AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  110  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  385^-ineh.  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MTJRPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  AH  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN   HODS  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1890. 

Coptic (Via  Honolulu) Monday,  June  15 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  July  2 

Doric Tuesday,  July  21 

Belg-ic (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  rednced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  0  a.  h.  May  14,  29,  June  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports.  May  9,  14,  19,  24,  29, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  May  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m,  May  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  May  9,  13,  17, 
2i,  25,  29,  at  n  a.  M„  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Gaavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaia,  Jane 
1,  27,  and  25th  of  ea-;h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-orEce, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  A^  DAYSONLY,to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  |^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  June 
16,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  June  25,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  lu.Mont^m- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  bt..  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Stestmen, 
•  Sailing;  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 
prom  hew  york: 


Germanic June  10 

Teutonic June  17 

Britannic June  24 

Majestic July  1 


Germanic July  8 

Teutonic July  15 

Britannic July  22 

Adriatic J  uly  29 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  rauroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND   KEF 
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The  Wilson  Lunch-Party- 
Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence,  711  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  of  New  York,  who  is  here 
visiting  her  father,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  at  Milbrae. 
The  others  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevii,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foule,  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow.  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Newhatl.  Mr*.  Jimcs  A.  Robinson.  Mrs.  Peter  Don  ah  in, 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  Mrs.  Joseph 
cti.  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard.  Mrs.  Russell  J. 
Wilson.  Mrs.  Joho  Scolt  Wilson,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry. 

The  Blair  Lunch-Party. 
Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  lunch-party  recently  at 
her  home  on  Van  Ness-  Avenue,  as  a  compliment 
to  Miss  Lucas,  of  St.  Louis,  who  is  here  on  a  visit 
to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hager.  Miss  Blair's  guests 
were  : 

Miss  Local,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Moltie  Thomas, 
Miu  Florence  Curry,  Mils  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Edith 
McBcan,  Miss  Mamie  McDermott.  Miss  Bertha  Smith, 
Miss  Ruth  Clarke,  Miss  Mac  Moody,  Miss  Eva  Moody, 
Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Liziie 
Carroll,  Mils  Isabel  McK.enn.-i.  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss 
Mary  Bell  Gwtn,  and  Miss  Graves. 

* 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ella  Hobart  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Baldwin  will  not  take  place  on  June  3d, 
as  was  slated  in  the  dailies  last  week.  It  will  not  take 
place  on  July  71b,  as  was  stated  in  the  dailies  this 
week.  Neither  will  it  be  celebrated  at  the  time,  or 
place,  or  by  the  clergyman  mentioned  in  the  dailies. 
It  will  take  place  early  in  July,  but,  as  yet,  no  defi- 
nite arrangements  have  been  made. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  and 
Lieutenant  \V.  R.  Shoemaker.  U.  S.  N\,  will  take 
place  on  Tuesday.  June  2d,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman,  1907 
Pacific  Avenue.  Only  relatives  and  very  intimate 
friends  will  be  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  de  la  Fletcher 
Sle-e  and  Mr.  Elwood  Bender  Crocker  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  son  of  Mr.  Charles 
Webb  Howard,  of  this  city,  will  be  married  on 
Wednesday,  June  10th,  to  Miss  Mollie  Hunter  at 
the  home  of  her  mother,  in  Newport,  R.  I. 

Mr.  James  Lyon,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has  issued 
invitations  for  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  Miss 
Anita  Pardee  Lyon,  to  Mr.  Karl  Kellogg,  which 
will  take  place  at  Christ  Church,  Oswego,  on  Wed- 
nesday evening,  June  10th.  Mr.  Kellogg  is  a  son 
of  the  late  John  G.  Kellogg,  formerly  of  San 
Francisco,  and  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Lansing 
Kellogg. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Mrs.  Nellie  T.  Ainsworth,  of  Los  Angeles,  to  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Newhall,  of  this  city.  The  bride-elect 
is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Alfred  Jenks,  of  Santa 
Monica,  and  was  well  known  here  a  few  years  ago 
when  she  was  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge. 

The  announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Luita  N.  Booth  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Sherman, 
of  Chicago.  Mr.  Sherman  is  assistant  professor 
of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Miss 
Booth  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Booth,  of  Pied- 
mont. 

Miss  Emma  Huntsman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George 
Huntsman,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  W.  Grayson 
Dutton,  next  Tuesday  noon,  at  Grace  Church. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Sadie  Hecht  to  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle.  Miss 
Hecht  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H. 
Hecht,  and  Mr.  Gerstle  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lewis  Gerstle. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Anna  Miriam  Carleton,  of  Chicago,  to  Mr. 
Matthew  McDougal  Pike,  of  Canada.  They  will 
be  married  on  June  10th,  in  Chicago.  Miss  Carle- 
ton  is  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  formerly 
Miss  Ida  Carleton,  of  this  city,  who  is  the  wife  of 
Chaplain  Thompson.  U.  S.  N.,  and  niece  of  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Norris,  of  this  city. 
On  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  last,  at  the  residence 


PewdeP 


b^olutely  Pure 


of  the  Hon.  N.  W.  Mclvor,  United  States  Consul 
General  at  Yokohama,  Japan,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Stone, 
of  Yokohama,  was  married  to  Mrs.  Adele  C.  Mor- 
rison, of  Chicago.  Subsequent  to  Mrs.  Morrison's 
arrival  at  Yokohama,  she  was  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mclvor  at  the  United  States  Consulate.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Davis,  Dean  of  Tokio,  and  the  bride  was  given 
away  by  Mr.  Mclvor.  The  wedding  was  private, 
there  being  only  intimate  friends  present. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  will  give  a  tug-boat 
parly  on  the  Fearless  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  in 
celebration  of  the  twenty-first  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  their  son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  the  Palace  Hotel  in  honor  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  who  have 
been  here  on  a  brief  visit.  The  others  present 
were :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  C.  Bates.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  D.  Spreckels,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
Hager,  Miss  Spalding,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Major 
Alfred  E.  Bates,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  and  Mr.  Waller  Leonard  Dean. 

Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones  gave  a  dinner-party  re- 
cently at  his  residence  on  Hyde  Street  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister,  nit  Decker.  The 
others  present  were  :  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss 
Ashe,  Miss  Newlands,  Miss  Forbes,  Lieutenant 
F.  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman. 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Saturday  at  her  home  on  First  Street,  as  a  compli- 
ment to  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood.  Afterward  the 
party  attended  the  Baldwin  Theatre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  nie  Will- 
iams, gave  a  house-party  last  Saturday  and  Sunday 
at  their  home  near  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  McCreary,  nie  Crocker,  gave  a 
matinee  tea  and  an  evening  reception  recently  at 
her  residence,  corner  of  Tenth  and  L  Streets,  in 
Sacramento. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Saturday  at  "Craig  Hazel,"  her  cottage  in  Sausa- 
lito. 

The  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jose\  gave  a  din- 
ner-party at  their  residence  last  Saturday  evening 
in  honor  of  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Ricketts, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss  Bellinger,  of  Port- 
land, Or.,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Colonel  Moor- 
head.  Judge  Houghton,  Mr.  J.  W.  Findlay,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Doord,  Mr.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  and  Dr. 
Grissirn. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 
A  concert  was  given  by  the  Saturday  Morning 
Orchestra  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  last  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  proceeds  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  a  bed  in  the  "  Little 
Jim  "  ward  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  music 
was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Alfred  Roncovieri, 
and  the  orchestra  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Oliver  Pen-y 
Evans,  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  Misses  Pearl 
and  Maud  Noble,  Signor  Lombardi,  Mrs.  E. 
Cruells,  and  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel.  There  was  a 
large  and  fashionable  attendance.  The  programme 
was  as  follows : 

Overture — "  Raymonde,"  Thomas  ;  serenade,  Moszkow- 
ski ;  violin  solo,  seventh  concerto,  andante  and  allegro, 
De  Beriot,  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen;  song,  "Shadow 
Dance"  ("  Dinorah "),  Meyerbeer,  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry 
Evans;  overture,  "  Semiramide,"  Rossini;  duet,  cornet 
and  trombone,  the  Misses  Noble  ;  *'  Danse  des  Sultanes," 
Polak  Daniels ;  recitativo  and  aria,  "  II  Pensieroso," 
Handel,  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry  Evans  (Bute  obligato,  Signor 
Lombardi);  *'  Wedding  March,"  Mendelssohn. 

The  members  of  the  orchestra  are  : 

First  violins:  Miss  Charlotte  Gruenhagen,  Miss  Caro- 
lyn Knox.  Miss  Madeleine  Beckhusen,  Miss  Mabel  Crab- 
tree.  Mrs.  Adele  Fletcher,  Miss  Annie  Gibson,  Miss 
Nannie  Van  Wyck,  Miss  White,  Miss  Mamie  Conlin  ; 
second  violins:  Miss  Edna  Cadwalader,  Miss  Barbage- 
lata.  Miss  Blanche  Rouleau,  Miss  Lahl,  Miss  Annie  Ben- 
son, Miss  Mary  Walker,  Miss  Phoebe  Bowers  ;  harp  : 
Miss  Marie  Dillon;  violas:  Mrs.  L.  A.  Redman,  Miss 
Bessie  Fuhrer,  Miss  May  Barrington  ;  'cellos :  Miss 
Emma  Duff,  Miss  Estelle  Rouleau.  Miss  BarriDgton, 
Miss  Beckhusen;  cornets:  Miss  Pearl  Noble,  Mrs. 
Shepmao,  Miss  Alma  Keith  ;  trombone :  Miss  Maud 
Noble  ;  tympani :  Miss  Ellery  ;  snare-drum  :  Miss  Lulu 
Frazer;  flute:  Miss  Ludlow;  bassos:  Mrs.  Vernon  Van 
Buskirk,  Miss  Mai  Moody. 


Art  Association  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  last  Thursday  evening,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  The  following  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented  : 

Organ,  overture,  "  La  Dame  Blanche,"  BoUdieu,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells;  song,  "Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi, 
Mrs.  L.  Verdon  Sutton  ;  dnet  for  guitars,  fa)  menuet, 
Boccherini,  (b)  manzanillo,  Robyn.  Miss  Anna  S.  Troell 
and  Professor  G.  C.  Santisteban  ;  aria,  "Psyche," 
Ambroise  Thomas,  Miss  Jennie  Eastman  ;  organ,  selec- 
tions, "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner,  Mr.  Emilio  Cruells  ;  sep- 
tet, (a)  "Venetian  Serenade,"  Rossi,  (b)  "Entre  Flores," 
Hernandez,  Miss  Lillian  Horner,  Miss  Sadie  E.  Gould, 
Miss  Anna  S.  Troell,  Miss  Grace  Horner,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gosliner,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Kuss,  and  Professor  Santiste- 
ban ;  song,  "  Bedouin  Love-Song,"  Pinsuti,  Mrs.  L. 
Verdon  Sutton;  duo  for  mandolin  and  guitar,  (a) fan- 
taisie  variada,  "  L'Addio  a  Napoli,"  Allessandri,  (b)  Paso 
Doble  "Terpsichore,"  Marti,  Miss  Lillian  Horner  and 
Professor  Santisteban;  songs,  (a)  "  Spring  Song,"  Gounod, 
(b)  "My  Heart"s  Garden,"  Goring  Thomas,  Miss  Jennie 
Eastman ;  organ,  "  Schiller  March,"  Meyerbeer,  Mr. 
Emilio  Cruells. 


Miss  Lonely — "  I  have  only  one  friend  on  earth — 
my  dog."  Miss  Coldeal—"  Why  don't  you  get  an- 
other dog  ?  "—  Truth. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Home  and  Foreign  Missions. 

Los  Angeles.  Maya1;.  1806. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  paper  of  this  date,  you 
"commend  to  those  worthy  people,  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  sending  money  to  foreign  missions,  to  reflect  how 
much  a  little  Christianizing  is  needed  at  home." 

May  I  ask  why,  of  all  the  readers  of  your  paper,  these 
persons  are  singled  out  r  If  they  contribute  to  foreign 
missions,  there  is  a  presumption,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
probably  not  below  the  average  In  intelligence,  that  they 
have  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  good  reason  for  mak- 
ing such  use  of  a  part  of  their  means,  and  by  as  much  as 
they  reduce  their  funds  in  this  way,  are  they  less  able  to 
give  in  other  directions.  I  have  found  it  advisable  and 
reasonable  to  permit  everybody  to  determine  for  himself, 
without  the  aid  of  sneers  from  others,  how  he  will  dis- 
pose of  his  charities.  Further,  from  a  long  acquaintance 
with  members  of  churches,  I  have  learned  also  that  those 
who  give  most  freely  to  foreign  missions,  give  most  lib- 
erally to  home  missions ;  and  this  is  a  fact  so  well  known 
that  it  is  constantly  acted  upon  in  applying  for  aid  for 
missions. 

But  do  you  not  think  that  among  your  readeis  there 
may  be  some  who  do  not  diminish  their  resources  by  con- 
tributing to  missions  at  home  or  abroad  1,  Why  give 
them  the  go-by  when  doing  your  "  commend  "-ing  ? 
There  are  not  a  few  who  do  not  profess  to  believe  in 
churches  or  missions  generally,  who  claim,  as  you  do,  to 
think  that  the  Salvation  Army  is  accomplishing  much 
good,  and  who  never  give  so  much  as  a  cent  to  aid  it. 
How  would  they  take  a  gentle  hint  such  as  you  give  to 
supporters  of  foreign  missions  ?  Suppose  that  you  try  it 
and  see  the  effect.  F.  X.  Mitchel. 


Important  if  True. 
Stanstead,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada, 

May  7,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  a  late  issue  of  your  paper,  I 
was  grieved  to  see  the  want  of  spirit  that"beareth  all 
things,  believeth  all  things,  hopeth  all  things,  endureth 
all  things."  Indeed,  it  was  rather  of  that  kind  which 
vaunteth  itself,  is  puffed  up  and  is  unseemly — in  fact,  has 
become  as  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,  and  seeth 
through  a  glass  darkly.  The  Argonaut,  on  the  Cuban 
question,  thinks  as  a  child,  speaks  as  a  child,  and  is  a 
child.  Sir,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are 
fighting  for  the  independence  of  their  country.  That 
they  might  succeed  should  be  the  wish  of  every  lover  of 
liberty.  Of  course  the  Argonaut,  like  its  great  name- 
sakes, is  not  in  search  of  a  fleece,  probably  Spanish 
merino,  but  then  it  should  remember  that  wool  is  very 
cheap  nowadays,  and  the  voyage  may  be  an  unprofitable 
one.  AfiBy  yours,  F.  Bacon. 

[We  have  printed  the  foregoing  cryptogram  matic  com- 
munication just  as  it  was  received.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  words  preceding  the  signature  are  "affec- 
tionately yours  "  or  "  affably  yours."  As  to  the  Cubans 
achieving  their  independence,  the  Argonaut  has  not  the 
least  objection.  What  it  objects  to,  however,  is  that  the 
United  States  should  be  called  upon  to  achieve  it  for 
them. — Eds.] 

♦- 

Oakey  Hall  on  the  Maybrick  Case. 

San  Francisco,  May  25,  1896, 
Editors  Argonaut:  Referring  to  the  paragraph  in 
the  Argonaut  of  May  25th  on  Mrs.  Maybrick's  case,  per- 
mit me  to  mention  that  A.  Oakey  Hall,  at  one  time  as- 
sistant, then  district  attorney  of  New  York  city — after- 
ward mayor  thereof — and  a  graduate  from  the  law  office 
of  the  noted  John  Slidell  in  New  Orleans,  while  in  Lon- 
don some  years  ago,  and  engaged  in  writing  his  remi- 
niscences for  the  press  of  New  York  city,  stated  that  he 
was  present  during  the  trial  of  Mis.  Maybrick,  and  that 
the  evidence  proved  "motive,  opportunity,  and  circum- 
stance." Mr.  Hall's  opinion,  thus  expressed,  has  re- 
moved every  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  the  guilt  in  the 
premises.     The  paragraph  confirms  his  opinion. 

Youis  truly,  X. 


Some  Appreciative  Subscribers. 

The  Brown  Hoisting  and  Conveying 

Machine  Co., 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  21,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  favor  of  the  thirteenth  in- 
stant is  at  hand.  I  was  not  aware  that  Mr.  George  W. 
Howe  had  renewed  his  subscription  at  the  time  I  made 
remittance.  You  may  place  the  four  dollars  subject  to 
my  order  to  my  credit  for  renewal  of  subscription  In 
Z897. 

This  evidence  of  faith  in  the  Argonaut  may  possibly 
scandalize  you,  but  I  was  in  San  Francisco  during  the 
Sand-Lot  riots,  and  I  have  taken  it  since  that  time,  as  it 
■was  the  only  paper  that  had  the  courage  to  denounce 
the  lawless  scoundrels.  The  other  papers  betrayed  such 
an  abject,  crawling  cowardice  at  that  time  that  I  have 
not  forgiven  them  sufficiently  to  peruse  their  editorials 
since.  The  Argonaut  will  find  me  on  its  list  while  it  has 
"  sand  "  and  I  have  cash.        Yours  truly, 

E.  T.  Scovill. 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  4,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  read  with  pleasure  your 
editorial  a  short  time  ago  on  "  Education."  The  topic  is 
one  of  local  interest  in  Cleveland,  in  especial.  I  have 
long  been  an  interested  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  and  while 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  its  opinions,  I  admire  about 
equally  the  ability  and  the  frankness  with  which  they  are 
expressed.      Yours  very  sincerely,      Henry  S.  Upson. 


Boston,  Mass.,  May  21,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  After  May  18th  I  shall  be  in 
Europe  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  During  my  ab- 
sence from  home,  will  you  kindly  send  your  splendid 
paper  to  me  at  Baring  Brothers  &  Co.,  London? 

Being  without  the  Argonaut  would  be  a  serious  de- 
privation to  me,  as  I  know  of  no  other  publication  so 
valuable  of  its  kind.  Yours  truly,       H.  L.  Hecht. 


In  reply  to  the  two  Argonaut  readers  who  ask 
for  our  decision,  we  may  say  that  A.  wins.  The 
coin  of  any  country  in  North  or  South  Amer- 
ica may  be  called  "American  money."  The  fact 
that  the  United  States  Government  in  its  own  laws 
always  speaks  of  its  own  money  as  "money  of 
the  United  States,"  shows  what  is  the  correct  desig- 
nation of  our  currency. 


—  Amateur  Photography; — For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25  00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


HATS 


STRAW  HATS 

DEEBTS 

FEDORAS 


AT 


LATE   STYLES 
GOOD  QUALITY 
LOWEST  PRICES 


HARLOE'S 


287  KEARNY  ST.     Phone  Red  361. 


"  There 
are  others  " 


There  are  resorts  and  resorts 
— but  if  you  are  sick,  or  if  you 
have  "  that  tired  feeling "  ;  .in 
short,  if  you  want  Health,  go  to 
Byron  Hot  Springs. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


"Stamped  writing-paper  is 
wasteful." 

Is  letter-writing  wasteful  ?  Are 
the  sweet  nothings  that  flow  from 
the  heart  to  pen  and  paper  and 
on  again  to  another  heart  —  are 
they  wasteful  ? 

Stamped  paper  is  wasteful  un- 
less it  is  beautiful. 

H  S  Crocker  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAXIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  ioth  to  August  4, 1896. 

First— For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  hack  ■work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

AKTHCB  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Mead  Master. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE. 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Boarding  and  Day  School  for  young  ladies  and  children. 
Twenty-ninth  year  begins  August  1,  1805. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  A.  M„  Principal. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Pupil  of  Win.   Shakespeare,   London    and    Leipsic 
Conservatory. 

TEACHER    OF    SINCINC 

And  the  Theory  of  Music.  During  June  and  July  will 
teach  at  Stanford  Summer  School,  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  at  residence,  1424  Washington  Street, 
S.  F.  Fall  term  Conservatory  Classes  begins  Aug.  4th. 
For  particulars,  address  1424  Washington  Street  or 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 


INSTRUCTION   IN   MATHEMATICS, 

Either  at  your  home  or  by  correspondence.  School  and 
college  branches  of  the  subject.  Ten  years'  experience. 
Address  "  Private  Tutor,"  Box  100,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  YOUNG  LADY  OF  EDUCATION  AND 

-£*-  refinement  wants  to  asgist  children  with 
school  work,  or  give  violin  instruction  in 
exchange  for  home  and  time  to  study ;  best 
references.     Box  773,  Argonaut  Office. 


June  i,  1896. 
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AT  SLOANE'S 


» 


WILTON 
VELVET 
CARPET 

Large  Assortment 
Of  Patterns 

SI.10  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


BIGELOW 

BODY 

BRUSSELS 

Immense  Line 
Of  Patterns 

%\.\U  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


TAPESTRY 

BRUSSELS 

CARPET 

Best  Made, 

75  GTS.  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


W.&J.SL0ANE 

&    CO., 

CARPETS,  FUBNITTJRE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

641-647  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 

Until  Further  Notice. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES    I.    TO    XXXVII. 


The  Thirty- seventh  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVII.  inclusive,  can  he 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing:  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison.  Publisher,  Chicago  HL 


M  EN  NEWS  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved   by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

. .  _^..  _    Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Jfrickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sanburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts,  p  T%  W^  p 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  ~  lltb 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume!  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin  returned  to  Honolulu 
last  Saturday  after  a  short  visit  here. 

,   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  A.  Bruguiere  and   family  will  pass 
the  season  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Williams  will  be  at  San  Mateo 
and  Santa  Cruz  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills 
will  reside  in  San  Mateo  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jennings,  nie  Ziska,  are  at  Sausa- 
lito  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Gather  will  pass  the 
summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Hooper  and  Miss  Rose  Hooper  have  gone 
to  Sou  Mateo  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  family  have  leased 
"  Meadowlands,"  the  country  villa  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M. 
H.  de  Young  near  San  Rafael,  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  were  obliged  to  post- 
pone their  departure  for  the  East,  owing  to  the  illness  of 
Mr.  Dodge. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  will  soon  leave 
for  Paris  to  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  pass  the  summer  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  will  pass  the  season 
near  Clear  Lake. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  are  to  return  from 
Europe  in  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan  will  pass  the  summer 
at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Pool  will  pass  a  couple  of  months  at 
Castle  Crag  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  will  pass  the  season 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  will  pass  several  weeks 
at  Del  Monte  during  the  summer. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder  will  pass  the 
summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard  will  be  at  Del  Monte 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  during  the  season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  have  engaged  rooms 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  summer. 

Mrs,  John  P.  Jones  has  left  Santa  Monica  for  New 
York,  where  she  will  meet  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Jones.  They  will  then  leave  for  Europe,  and  will  be 
away  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  left  for  Ogden  last  Sunday  on 
a  tour  of  inspection. 

Judge  H.  G.  Bond,  of  Santa  Clara,  who  has  been  East 
for  several  months,  is  expected  home  Thursday. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  will  pass  the  season  at  Santa 
Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  will  reside  in  San 
Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Saota  Marina  will  pass  the  season  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  who 
are  now  in  Moscow,  will  pass  part  of  the  summer  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  gone 
to  San  Rafael  to  reside  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Hager  and  the  Misses  Hager  will  pass  much  of 
the  summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood  will  reside  in  San 
Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  pass  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  are  in  San  Rafael  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  pass  the  summer  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  H.  Gaylord  Wilshire,  of  Los  Angeles,  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Europe  last  Monday. 

Mr.  J,  C.  Stubbs  returned  from  Denver  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles,  will 
pass  the  month  of  July  in  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Monday,  and  will  remain  here  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister  will  reside  in  San  Rafael  during 
the  summer* 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Daisy  Casserly  will 
pass  most  of  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  are  in  San  Rafael,  where 
they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  summer  months. 

Mr.  V.  Artsimovitch  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  will  be  at  Del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lilienthal  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  to  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  family  are  occupying 
their  cottage  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Whiftell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
M.  Cunningham  have  gone  East,  and  will  be  away  sev- 
eral months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Babcock  have  arrived  here  from 
the  East. 

Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  family,  of  San  Jose,  will  leave 
there  next  week  to  pass  the  summer  at  their  country 
home  in  Los  Gatos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  pass  the  summer 
in  Santa  Monica,  having  rented  the  cottage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Roy  Jones. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Goodrich,  of  El  Quito,  is  rapidly  recovering 
after  his  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day in  San  Jose". 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  has  returned  from  Europe  after  a 
prolonged  absence. 

Colonel  Moorhead  has  returned  to  San  Jose  after  a 
brief  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall  returned  last  Sunday  from  a 
month's  visit  to  New  York  and  Connecticut. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naglee  Burk  will  pass  the  summer  at 
the  Naglee  Place,  in  San  Jose\ 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  Miss  Maud  Howard,  and 
Mr.  Karl  Howard,  of  Oakland,  are  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  to 
attend  the  wedding  of  Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard  and  Miss 
Mollie  Hunter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Williams  left  yesterday  for 
Tacoma  to  visit  their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Jackson.  Mrs.  Williams  will  remain  there 
until  next  September.     Dr.  Williams  will  go   to    British 


Columbia  to  fish  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  will  then  re- 
turn to  this  city. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  will 
leave  to-day  for  New  York  in  a  private  car. 

Mr.  John  I  Sabin,  the  Misses  Grace  and  Pearl  Sabin, 
and  Miss  Alice  Cowen,  will  leave  for  Europe  on  July  4th, 
and  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  will  leave  New  York 
city  next  Saturday  for  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  are  at  the  Hotel 
Netherland,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Whittell  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  returned  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Wednesday  morning. 

Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  has  returned  from  a  six 
weeks'  trip  to  Southern  California,  and  will  leave  on 
June  1st  to  visit  at  Portland,  Or.,  for  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  will  leave  to-day  to  visit 
Alaska. 

Captain  W.  E.  Carey  and  Miss  Violet  Carey  have  re- 
turned from  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  have  removed  to  800  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  L.  Guenther,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  will  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  on 
June  5th.  He  will  be  granted  four  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, at  the  expiration  of  which  he  will  assume  command 
of  Washington  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Amos  H.  Martin,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  with  per- 
mission to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one  month. 

A  court  of  inquiry  has  been  ordered  to  meet  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  next  Friday  to  investigate  the 
complaints  against  Paymaster  Edwin  B.  Webster,  late  of 
the  Yorktown,  by  Edward  McG#ttigan,  of  Vallejo,  Cal., 
regarding  a  bond  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
alleged  to  have  been  required  by  the  paymaster  of  Will- 
iam D.  Tobin,  his  clerk.  The  court  will  be  composed  of 
Lieutenant-Commander  Harry  Knox,  Paymaster  Josiah 
R.  Stanton,  and  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  C.  Carlin, 
with  Ensign  G.  R.  Slocum  as  judge-advocate. 

The  officers  of  the  Independence  at  Mare  Island  gave  an 
enjoyable  reception  on  that  vessel  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  entertained  quite  a  number  of  their  friends. 


A  Poem  by  Bret  Harte. 
Lorin  Lathrop,  United  States  Consul  at  Bristol, 
recently  sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  consuls,  telling 
of  an  imposition  put  upon  him  by  "a  short, 
Saxon-looking  man  named  Fowler,"  who  came  to 
him  representing  himself  as  a  prodigal  son  from 
America,  showed  him  a  bogus  letter  from  a  sorrow- 
ing mother,  obtained  some  ready  cash,  stole  an 
overcoat,  a  bottle  of  rye  whisky,  and  five  dollars' 
worth  of  American  stamps,  and  decamped.  When 
it  reached  Consul  Bret  Harte,  he  indited  the  follow- 
ing lines  to  Mr.  Lathrop  : 
I'm  acquainted  with  affliction,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 

fiction,  that  is  offered  up  by  strangers  at  the  Consul's 

open  door ; 
And  I  know  all  kinds  of  sorrow,  that  relief  would  try  to 

borrow  with  various  sums  from  sixpence  upwards  to 

"a  penny  more !" 
And  I  think  I  know  all  fancy  styles  of  active  mendi- 
cancy, from  the  helpless   Irish  soldier  who  mixed  in 

our  country's  war, 
And  who  laid  in  Libby  Prison  in  a  war  that  wasn't  his'n, 

and  I  sent  back  to  the  country— that  he  never  saw 

before. 
I  know  the  wretched  seaman  who  was  tortured  by   a 

demon  captain,  till  he  fled  in  terror,  with  his  wages  in 


And  I've  given  him  sufficient  to  ship  as  an  efficient  and 

active  malefactor  with  a  gentle  privateer. 
Oh  !  I  know  the  wealthy  tourist,  who  (through  accident 

the  purest)  lost  his  letters,  watch,  and  purse  from  the 

"  cold  deck  "  coming  o'er. 
And   1   heeded  that  preamble,   and  lent  him  enough   to 

gamble,  till  he  won  back  all  his  money  on  a  "  cold 

deck  "  here  ashore. 
But   I   never,  never,  never,   in  beneficent  endeavor,  fell 

into    the    meshes— wicked    meshes— by    the    Saxon 

Fowler  spread, 
And  it  seems  to  me  a  pistol  used  judiciously  at  Bristol, 

would  have  not  too  prematurely  brought  this  matter 

to  a  head. 

■* — ^     ■ 

—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  "96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  Stationery,  with  monogram,  illumin- 
ated  by  hand  in  water-colors.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art 
Stationers  and  Engravers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


APTIVE    SWEETS 


^LORA'S    J 


matchless 

-  perfumer 
i  MURRAY  <Tl AMMAN'S 
■  FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, TOILET  AND  BATH. 


Photo  Mount  I  Card  Mfg.  Co. 

DEALERS  IN  CARD-BOARD. 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

PHOTO  MOUNTS,  CARDS  OF  ALL  DESCRIP- 
TIONS,  EMBOSSING,   RAGGED 
EDGING,  ETC. 

ARTISTIC    SOUVENIRS,    PROGRAMMES, 
MENUS,  LABELS,  SHOW  CARDS,  ETC. 


N.  W.  Cor.  Clay  and  Sansome  Sts. 
CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  fonr  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.     Address 

F.  EEANIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


STROZTKTSKI 

LEADING       LADIES*       HAIR        DRESSER 

REMOVED    TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies*  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


— T  3E3C  JEZ- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE- 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


2 


FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 


feet 


On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 
Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWAEI1,'  Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

'  Prior  to  June  ist  address  to  Room  59,  No.  4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco, 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL   MONTE 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."  Always  Open.  ONLY  THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monltv 
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CAMPING 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Cragrs, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Loniond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


■      He— "Do  you  thiDk  bloomers  have  any  advan- 
I  I  tage  over  skirts?"    She— "  I  do  not  know.     I  never 
wore  them  that  way." — London  Truth. 

"  Doctor,  what  can  I  eat  to-day  ?"  "  Oh,  what- 
ever you  choose,  Herr  Inspector."  "  Dear  Eulalia, 
what  do  I  choose  ?  " — Fliegende  Blatter. 

At  the  matrimonial  agent's  :  "  Do  you  think  we 
shall  suit  each  other?"  "Splendidly!  You  pos- 
sess a  very  fine  loud  voice,  and  she  is  terribly  hard 
of  hearing." — Plauderecke. 

Coxgro—"  Did  Gazro  get  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment?" Gaxbin— "No;  he  got  badly  beaten; 
but  he  shut  the  other  fellow  up  by  offering  to  bet 
two  dollars." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Reed — "  Ever  try  your  hand  at  writing  one  of 
those  ten-thousand- dollar  prize-stories  ?  "  Wright 
— "  No.  I  tried  to  tell  one  once,  but  the  girl  re- 
fused me." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Young hopeful— "  I  had  a  fight  yesterday  with  the 
boy  next  door."  Father—"  Yes,  his  father  called 
at  my  office  to-day  about  it."  Young  hopeful— "  I 
hope  you  came  out  as  well  as  I  did." — Life. 

J.  Brutus  Coldstuff— "  And  what  salary  do  you 
draw  now,  Reginald?"  Reginald— "  Five  hun- 
dred per "    /.  Brutus  Coldstug—"  Per  what— 

week  or  month  ?  "    Reginald—"  Per-haps." — Puck. 

He  had  just  arrived  in  New  York.  "  Can  you 
direct  me  to  a  good  hotel  ?  "  he  inquired  Of  a  police- 
man. "Cert,"  was  the  reply;  "which  do  you 
want,  something  to  drink  or  a  place  to  sleep?" — 
Washington  Star. 

His  worth:  Watts— "How  much  is  Tedspat 
worth?"  Potts — "Really,  I  don't  know.  I  did 
hear  that  he  brought  $68.75  once  when  he  was  a 
delegate,  but  I  don't  think  he  was  really  worth  it." 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Say,  Mame,"  said  Maud,  "  was  Julius  Csesar 
what  you  would  call  a  really  great  man?"  "Of 
course.  How  can  you  ask  such  a  que'stion  ? " 
"  Well  1  never  heard  him  called  the  Napoleon  of 
anything." — Washington  Star. 

Friend  —  "Is  George  with  his  father  now  ?  " 
Mother — "No.  The  hours  were  too  long  for 
George."  Friend — "  Injured  his  health,  perhaps  ?  " 
Mother — "No  ;  but  they  prevented  him  from  at- 
tending five-o'clock  teas." — Puck. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE   and   surroundings   and   the 
many  LAKE    COCNTT  RESORTS. 


Jim  Jackson — "  Am  yo'  lookin'  foh  fight  ?  "  Mose 
Johnson — "  Yais — but  not  wif  second-raters  like  yo' 
— yo'  ain't  in  my  class  'till  yo"  lick  Tom  Tomkins, 
same's  I  did."  Jim  Jackson  —  "  Why  I  —  Tom's 
dead."  Mose  Johnson  —  "Well,  den — yo'  simply 
ain't  in  it." — Puck. 

"  I  thought  her  father  was  so  enraged  over  the 

elopement  that  he  would  never  forgive  them,  and 

j  now  he  has  given  them  a  brand-new  bicycle  apiece." 

'  "  Of   different  makes,   mind  you.    They  will  be 

-  fighting  like  cats  and  dogs  before  a   week." — In- 


w 
Medicines  To  The     v\v 
1       -   wind?^. 

rvpyouod  &,  Cur 
are 

Be»u  tir-il  illustrated  Rambler  book,  telling  all  about 
wheels,  free  M  any  Rambler  agency  in  the  U.S. 

GORaiTTLLY  &  JEFFERT  MFO.  CO. 
Chicago.   Boston.  Washington.   Sew  York.   Brook- 
lyn.   Detroit.    Coventry,  England. 

Gen.  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Tarney,  1355  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


dianapolis  Journal. 

"  H'm  !  "  returned  the  justice,  thoughtfully  ; 
"but  why  celebrate  each  recurring  anniversary, 
Mr.  Smith  ?  Your  wife  has  been  dead  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  has  she  not  ?  "     "  Mrs.  Smith  died 

eight  years  ago,  your  honor."     "  Then,  why " 

"  She  is  still  dead,  thank  you  1  " — Puck. 

"  If  you're  a  good  boy "  the  parent  began. 

But  the  young  man  interrupted  :  "  Excuse  me,  but 
I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say.  I  have  a  new 
proposition  to  offer.  If  you  are  real  kind  to  me, 
I'll  let  you  take  me  to  the  circus  instead  of  Uncle 
Richard,  or  Aunt  Jane,  or  the  gentleman  who  lives 
next  door." — Washington  Star. 

"You  may  now  bring  up  the  captive,"  said  the 
cannibal  chief.  "  Sire,"  answered  the  minion, 
"  he  seems  to  be  completely  used  up  this  morning." 
"  Well,  if  he  is,"  said  the  savage  potentate,  with 
irritation,  "  some  one  else  has  been  to  the  pantry. 
I  remember  distinctly  that  there  were  at  least  three 
ribs  over  from  last  night."  He  angrily  called  for  a 
yam. — New  York  Tribune. 

"  Must  be  a  awful  lot  of  birds  used  on  the  wim- 
mern's  hats,  nowadays,"  said  Uncle  Abner,  as  he 
removed  his  best  suit  of  clothes.  "  Why,  Abner  ?  " 
asked  Aunt  Sophrome.  "  Wal,  they  was  a  feller 
set  in  front  of  me  on  the  train  thet  was  dressed  to 
kill — short  coat,  a  diamond  big  as  a  shellbark 
hickernut,  an'  a  plug  hat  ;  an'  I  heard  him  tell  the 
feller  he  was  settin'  with  thet  he'd  made  over  four 
thousand  dollars  this  year  skinnin'  jays." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


No  Safer  or  more  Efficacious  Remedy  can 
be  had  for  Coughs,  or  any  trouble  of  the  throat, 
than  "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches." 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


When   baby  is  teething   or  feverish,   ask   your 
druggist  for  Ste^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


RIPENS 

TABULES 


Mr.  R.  L.  Johns,  of  Selma,  Ala.,  is  in  the 
habit   of   buying    Ripans  Tabules  at 
White's  Pharmacy  at  Selma.     When 
interviewed  at  the  time  of  a  recent 
purchase,  Mr.  Johns  said  :  "  Ever  since 
I  was  in  the  army,  where  I  contracted 
indigestion  and  dyspepsia  from  eating 
'  hard  tack  and  sow  belly,'  I  have  suffered 
much  from  those  and  kindred  ailments. 
A  son  of  mine  who  clerks  for  J.  N. 
Harter  in  a  drug  store  at  Winfield, 
Kansas,  told  me  while  home  on  a  visit, 
over  a  year  ago,  to  get  a  box  of  Ripans 
Tabules  and  take  them.    I  did,  and  in  a 
very  short  time  I  was  benefited,  and 
by  the  time  they  were  half  gone  I  was 
well,  and  since  then  I  have  felt  better, 
ate  more  and  relished  it  better  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war,  and  am  doing 
more  work  now  than  I  ever  expected  to 
do  again.    I  tell  you,  they  are  the  greatest 
medicine  for  a  fellow's  stomach  I  ever 
saw.    This  box  is  for  a  neighbor  of  mine 
out  by  me  in  the  country.    We  always 
have  them  at  home,  and  I  never  hesitate 
to  recommend  them  when  a  fellow 
complains  about  his  stomach  hurting 
him.  (Signed),  R.L.Johns." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
tbe  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Why 
Evans'? 


Reasons : 

Best  Malt  and  Hops. 
Monntain  Spring  Water. 
Years  in  the  Wood. 
Improved  Bottling. 
Result: 
Finest  Ale  Brewed. 
No  Harmful  Acidity. 
No  False  Ferments. 
No  Cloud  of  Sediment. 

EVANS' 

India  Pale  Ale 

Sold  by  leading  Hotels, 
Clubs  and  Cafes. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 

Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    Rohhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  aay  subject. 


BONESTELL     cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


la^lVX\.\  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 
in  Wood 
before 

Bail  Bott,inS: 

E.  MARTIN 

cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE    ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 


Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits. 


Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


|H00PING:Can6ec^ 

♦  ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
rdlKiH    t      EMBROCATION 

UUUUII     4  The  celebrated  andeffectualEng-  ]> 
J  lish  cure,  without  internal  medi- 
Icine.     W.  EDWARD  &  SON, 
■f  Props. ,London,Eng.  Wholesale, ' 
I  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO„NewYork $ 


U II  U  U  I       t  Props.  ,London,Eng.  Wholesale,"  ] 
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Argonaut  and  Scribner'e  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table. .     5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.50 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly      5.90 

Argonaut     and     English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6. SO 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5.25 
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Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6.70 
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Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of  opinion  existing  among 
The  Outlook  in  Republicans  on  the  currency  question,  they 
are  like  a  band  of  brothers  compared  to  the 
Democrats.  The  action  of  the  Republican 
convention,  which  meets  at  St.  Louis  on  June  16th,  is  already 
pretty  well  known.  About  seven  hundred  and  fifty  delegates 
are  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  and  about  one  hundred 
nd  fifty  in  favor  of  unlimited  silver  coinage,  with  a  few 
delegates  on  the  fence.  It  is  therefore  entirely  probable 
that  the  Republican  convention  will  declare  for  the  gold 
standard,  with  a  plank  which  will  evince  the  utmost  friendli- 
ness toward  silver,  a  desire  to  encourage  its  larger  use,  and 


I  an  attempt  to  bring  about  international  bimetallism.  This 
will  probably  be  the  money  plank  of  the  Republican  party. 
Upon  such  a  platform  McKinley  can  stand  squarelv,  for  de- 
spite the  snapping  of  Democratic  curs  at  his  heels,  his  record 
on  this  matter  is  perfectly  plain  and  straightforward.  He 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard,  as  his 
speeches  show,  but  has  persistently  advocated  a  larger  use 
of  silver,  and  has  been  a  steadfast  friend  of  the  white  metal. 
To  show  that  the  Republicans  will  come  together  on  the 
money  question  at  the  national  convention,  it  will  suffice  to 
quote  some  of  the  utterances  of  Senator  Carter,  of  Montana, 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  silver  men  in  the  West.  In  a 
recent  interview  at  Washington,  he  said  : 

"  If  the  Republicans  at  St.  Louis  adopt  an  out-and-out  gold  plank, 
the  Democrats  will  not  split  at  Chicago.  Instead  of  dividing  into 
parties  with  two  tickets  in  the  field,  the  Eastern  Democrats  will  go 
home,  after  they  have  been  beaten  by  the  silver  people,  and  when 
election-day  comes  round,  many  of  them  will  vote  the  Republican 
ticket.  But  if  the  St.  Louis  platform  holds  out  some  promise  to  sil- 
ver, the  Democrats  will  be  hopelessly  split.  The  free  silverites  will 
have  control  of  the  Chicago  convention,  and  after  they  have  adopted 
their  platform,  the  Eastern  Democrats  will  set  up  a  rump  conven- 
tion, adopt  a  gold  platform,  and  name  a  candidate." 

When  Senator  Carter  was  asked  by  the  interviewer  what 
sort  of  a  financial  plank  would  be  regarded  by  the  silver 
Republicans  of  the  West  as  sufficiently  conciliatory  to  hold 
them  in  the  party,  he  replied  : 

"The  party  should  pledge  itself  to  do  everything  within  its  power 
to  bring  about  the  rehabilitation  of  silver  as  a  money  me  al  just  as 
soon  as  that  can  be  done  without  destroying  the  parity  between  the 
two  metals  ;  but  until  such  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  existing 
standard  must  be  maintained.  The  meaning  of  this  would  be  that 
the  Republican  party  would  exert  itself  in  support  of  a  policy  calcu- 
lated to  lead  to  the  international  remonetization  of  silver,  and  mean-' 
while  would  maintain  the  existing  or  gold  standard.  Of  course  this 
is  not  all  the  silver  Republicans  would  like.  They  believe  in  free 
silver,  but  they  also  believe  in  the  Republican  party,  and  do  not 
want  to  be  driven  out  of  it.  Such  a  platform  would  hold  them  in  the 
ranks." 

From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  gulf  between  the  gold 
and  silver  Republicans  is  daily  becoming  less  difficult  to 
bridge.  The  foregoing  significant  remarks  of  Senator 
Carter,  a  pronounced  silver  senator  from  an  ultra-silver 
State,  show  that.  Another  phase  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
tariff  has  almost  subordinated  the  silver  question  in  the 
minds  of  Republicans.  A  striking  proof  of  that  was  given 
when  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  some  weeks  ago,  took 
the  votes  of  its  readers  on  the  dominant  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, "  tariff  or  money."  Although  the  Chronicle  has  been 
singing  silver,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  many  years, 
the  votes  it  received  in  its  ballot  of  inquiry  caused  it  to 
sing  small.  Its  readers  overwhelmingly  voted  in  favor  of 
"  tariff"  as  the  leading  issue.  Since  then  the  Chronicle, 
accepting  the  situation,  has  had  little  to  say  on  the  silver 
issue,  but  has  "spread"  upon  the  tariff — which  is  the  issue 
of  to-day. 

So  much  for  the  Republicans — the  outlook  for  harmony 
in  the  party  is  most  encouraging.  It  is  true  that  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Convention  declared  for  unlimited  silver  coin- 
age, but  so  long  as  the  "specific  contract  law"  remains  on 
the  statute-books  of  this  State,  by  which  only  gold  coin 
is  legal  tender,  such  planks  in  our  political  platforms  are 
purely  Pickwickian  and  utterly  meaningless.  If  the  Cali- 
fornia Republican  delegation  should  be  asked  why  they  came 
to  St.  Louis  with  such  a  plank  when  an  anti-silver  law  has 
remained  unchallenged  on  the  statute-books  of  their  State 
for  thirty-three  years,  they  would  be  put  to  shame. 

But  while  the  Republicans  will  patch  up  their  differences 
at  St.  Louis,  the  Democrats  are  going  to  have  a  picnic  at 
Chicago.  The  Democrats  in  the  great  States  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  Kentucky  have,  through  their  conven- 
tions, indicated  their  preference  for  free  silver.  Governor 
Altgeld  apparently  controls  the  Democratic  machine  in 
Illinois,  and  he  is  for  silver ;  he  has  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated John  P.  Hopkins,  who  is  the  leader  of  the  gold  Dem- 
ocrats in  Illinois.  Benjamin  Shiveley  is  the  leading  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  governor  of  Indiana,  and  he  is  for  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  Brice,  a  gold  Democrat,  has 
been  turned  down  in  Ohio,  and  Carlisle  in  Kentucky.     Lewis 


Bernard,  Democratic  boss  of  Cleveland,  is  a  strong  silver 
man  ;  he  has  made  an  alliance  with  McLean  and  Bookwalter 
as  against  Brice,  the  gold  Democrats,  and  the  administra- 
tion. Brice  has  given  up  the  fight.  In  Kentucky,  Senator 
Blackburn,  the  silver  boss,  has  so  thoroughly  defeated  Secre- 
tary Carlisle,  the  gold  Democrats,  and  the  administration 
forces,  that  the  Kentucky  convention  will  not  only  come  out 
strongly  for  silver,  but  will  pass  resolutions  denouncing  the 
Cleveland  administration. 

Altogether,  as  we  write,  the  outlook  is  that  at  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  at  Chicago  the  conditions  on  the  money 
question  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  those  at  St.  Louis — 
the  Republicans  will  stand  about  five  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
present  monetary  standard  ;  the  Democrats  will  stand  about 
five  to  one  in  favor  of  changing  to  a  silver  standard. 

What  will  be  the  result  ?  As  we  have  indicated,  it  can 
not  fail  to  be  in  favor  of  the  Republican  party.  That  or- 
ganization is  not  only  not  hopelessly  divided,  but  the  hostile 
elements  are  already  coming  together.  How  many  votes 
would  be  lost  to  the  Republicans  in  California  if  the 
national  convention  declared  in  favor  of  the  present  mone- 
tary standard  ?  Practically  none — those  who  would  not 
vote  the  Republican  ticket  in  consequence  of  such  action 
are  already  in  the  Populist  camp. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  a  declaration  by  the 
Democratic  convention  in  favor  of  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  would  split  the  Democratic  party  in  twain.  The  gold 
Democrats  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, Indiana,  and  other  uncertain  States  would  refuse  to 
vote  for  a  silver  candidate.  They  would  vote  for  the  Re- 
publican candidate,  or  they  would  stay  away  from  the  polls, 
I  or  they  would  nominate  an  independent  Democratic  ticket. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Grover  Cleveland 
would  be  their  nominee.  It  is  srid  that  he  believes  it  would 
be  his  duty  to  "  save  the  country  "  by  accepting  an  independ- 
ent Democratic  nomination  under  such  circumstances,  and 
that  he  also  believes  he  could  be  elected. 

But  even  if  nominated  by  the  regular  Democratic  conven- 
tion, Cleveland  could  not  be  elected.  He  could  not  poll 
the  full  strength  of  his  party's  vote.  Much  of  the  revolt 
in  the  Democratic  ranks  is  due  to  dislike  of  Cleveland  and 
his  policy.  And,  as  we  have  shown  by  the  preceding  re- 
view of  the  political  situation,  the  Democrats  are  divided 
and  disheartened,  and  the  Republicans  are  already  uniting 
and  are  confident.  There  will  be  no  split  in  the  Republi- 
can ranks,  there  will  be  a  hopeless  split  and  perhaps  an  in- 
dependent ticket  in  the  Democratic  forces,  and  the  political 
weather-vane  points  even  more  steadily  toward  a  sweeping 
!  Republican  victory  than  it  did  six  months  ago. 


The  Sway 

OF  THE 

Russian  C2a 


The  Czar  of  Russia  has  risen  above  the  gray  level  of  modern 
commonplace  and  shown  the  world  that 
royalty  still  lives  and  has  claims  upon  men's 
imagination  and  loyalty.  The  grandiose 
ceremonies  at  Moscow  attendant  upon  the  coronation  scarcely 
I  seem  to  belong  to  the  nineteenth  century,  with  its  republics, 
j  its  kings  hampered  by  constitutions,  and  its  parliaments  in 
which  right  has  a  voice  as  well  as  privilege.  Russia  is  out 
of  the  sphere  of  real  modernity.  The  democratic  ideas,  the 
democratic  tendencies  inherited  from  the  French  Revolution, 
which  have  emancipated  most  of  Europe  from  the  ideals, 
the  sanctions,  and  the  customs  of  the  ancien  regime,  have 
left  the  empire  of  the  Czar  almost  untouched.  He  is  in  the 
world  of  to-day,  but  not  of  it.  Other  rulers  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  power  as  a  birthright  are  by  comparison  mere 
pretenders  ;  he  is  the  only  genuine  sovereign,  the  king  by 
divine  right.  England  of  the  Tudors  was  not  more  me- 
diaeval in  its  political  theories,  sentiments,  and  practices  than 
is  this  Russia,  which  lies  outside  of  and  looms  over  Europe. 
William  of  Germany,  in  making  claims  to  absolutism,  has 
the  uneasy  insistence  of  the  parvenu,  and  mankind  smile, 
for  the  Germans  are  a  people  of  the  new  time,  under  none 
of  the  illusions  which  the  subjects  of  a  despot  must  have 
if  he  is  to  be  in  truth  a  despot.  But  Nicholas  of  Russia  is 
all  that  William  of  Germany  desires  in  his  roy 
be,  and  more.     He  is  the  heaven-sent  monarch 
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dred  and  twenty  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  his 
sovereignty  has  no  limitations.  The  power  of  life  and  death 
over  all  is  his. 

No  wonder  men  from  the  modern  regions  beyond  were 
awed  when  the  Czar  stood,  a  solitary  figure,  amid  the  kneel- 
ing dignitaries  of  his  own  empire  and  of  the  earth,  to  re- 
ceive his  crown.  The  glinting  processions,  the  magnificent 
religious  rites,  the  "  Holy  City"  clothed  in  flags  by  day  and 
in  fire  by  night,  the  feasting,  the  marching,  the  music,  and 
the  public  joy  and  reverence,  the  expenditure  of  many  mill- 
ions on  the  fetes,  the  imposing  splendor  of  it  all,  affects  the 
mind,  not  as  contemporaneous  but  as  history  made  alive — 
other  times  brought  back  to  life,  with  the  masses  burdened 
and  groveling,  the  nobles  rich,  gallant,  gorgeous,  and  his 
serene  majesty,  chosen  of  God,  set  over  all. 

Napoleon  held  that  the  problem  which  the  world  must 
sooner  or  later  face  would  be  whether  Russia  should  bar- 
barize Europe  or  Europe  civilize  Russia.  Events  have  not 
moved  so  swiftly  as  Napoleon  presaged,  nor  have  they  yet 
moved  quite  along  the  lines  of  his  prophecy.  Nevertheless, 
Russia,  expanding  Russia,  is  a  problem  to  which  the  world 
has  not  awakened,  as  the  great  intellect  on  St.  Helena 
thought  it  would.  The  energies  of  the  colossal  empire  have 
been  directed  mostly  away  from  Europe  since  Napoleon 
blazed.  Her  semi-barbarism  has  in  many  quarters  met  bar- 
barism and  conquered  it  by  absorption  or  simple  domina- 
tion. The  Czar's  sway  includes  a  seventh  of  the  world's 
territory,  and  though  his  peoples  are  strangely  diverse,  he  is 
the  actively  felt  master  everywhere.  His  power  reaches  to 
China  and  Japan,  and  his  Trans-Siberian  railroad  will  give 
him  a  military  and  commercial  region  vast  enough 
for  any  ambition.  He  menaces  England's  hold  on  India 
and  disputes  with  her  for  supremacy  throughout  Asia.  His 
influence  is  predominant  in  China,  of  which,  should  it  break 
up,  he  would  absorb  more  than  any  of  the  powers  which  are 
looking  hungrily  toward  it.  Japan  was  stopped  by  him  from 
seizing  the  fruits  of  her  victorious  war.  He  dictates  to  the 
Balkan  peninsula,  secures  his  hold  in  the  valley  of  the  Hari 
Rud,  and  any  day  can  march  into  Herat  should  England 
invite  hostilities.  Persia  is  under  his  thumb.  Turkey  takes 
her  orders  from  him,  and  eventually  will  be  his,  with  the 
Bosphorus.  What  Napoleon  failed  to  do  he  has  accom- 
plished— brought  about  an  alliance  between  France  and 
Russia.  Everywhere  he  reaches  out,  and  everywhere  more 
people,  more  territory,  become  his.  Time  consolidates  his 
power,  as  well  as  augments  it.  Russia  is  the  great  political 
fact  of  the  world,  and  it  will  become  greater.  The  alliance 
with  France  causes  the  shadow  of  this  gigantic  power  to 
fall  where  Napoleon  predicted  it  would.  When  the  Asiatic 
expansion  ceases,  or  pauses,  the  shadow  will  deepen.  The 
treasury  will  begin  to  fill,  and  with  a  full  treasury  Russia 
could  face  Europe  and  present  her  demands  with  confi- 
dence. Against  such  a  giant,  joined  with  France,  the 
Triple  Alliance,  backed  by  Great  Britain,  could  scarcely  make 
a  stand.  Russia,  rich  and  armed,  with  access  to  the  seas  of 
Europe  and  war-ships  upon  those  seas,  would  fill  Europe 
with  a  fear  such  as  has  not  been  felt  since  Rome's  frontiers 
shook  with  the  tread  of  the  invading  Goths. 

The  Czar,  central  figure  of  the  coronation  splendors  at 
Moscow,  stands  for  the  new  amid  the  old  as  well  as  for  the 
old  amid  the  new.  He  is  the  absolute  monarch  of  the 
ancien  regime,  but  bis  empire,  when  it  has  been  welded, 
will  be  a  force  that  has  yet  to  run  the  course  over  which  the 
Western  world  has  passed.  Gigantic  in  its  strength,  it  will 
have  the  ilan  of  youth,  the  passions,  the  desires,  the  ambi- 
tions, the  illusions  inseparable  from  that  stage  of  national 
life.  Russia  is  military.  The  talent,  the  vigor  of  her  Site 
are  in  the  army,  and  the  nation  is  like  a  young  man  with  an 
untried  sword  in  his  adventurous  hand.  The  empire  pos- 
sesses the  natural  resources  of  many  lands,  many  climates, 
and  it  is  acquiring  the  implements  of  civilization.  Her 
railroad-building  is  on  the  grand  scale,  and  railroads  are 
the  forerunners,  the  feeders  of  industry.  Wealth  must 
follow.  With  her  teeming  population,  her  vast  territory, 
her  limitless  resources,  Russia  is  to  be  feared  by  Occidental 
Europe — dreaded  either  in  peace  or  war. 


Helen  Gould,  daughter  of  the  late  Jay  Gould,  is  one  of  the 
Thb  Geneiiositv  wealthiest  women  in  the  world.  It  was 
of  Men  and  generally   estimated,   at    the    time   of    Jay 

W0ME!'-  Gould's  death,  that  he  had  left  a  fortune  of 

over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  This  was  divided 
among  three  sons  and  two  daughters — making  about  twenty 
millions  apiece.  But  the  inheritance  of  great  wealth  does 
not  always  bring  generosity.  Even  those  who  are  already 
wealthy,  and  who  find  their  store  increased  by  the  death  of 
wealthy  relatives,  generally  concentrate  their  generosity  on 
their  own  kith  and  kin.  They  are  perhaps  not  to  be  blamed 
— selfishness  is  very  human  and  very  natural.  Yet  great 
wealth  entails  obligations  as  well  as  privileges.  It  is  a  strik- 
ict  that  out  of  all  the  millionaires  in  the  United  States 
-rmd  there  are  many  hundreds  of  them — the  first  one  to 


come  forward  with  a  large  subscription  for  the  St. 
Louis  sufferers  was  a  woman.  Helen  Gould  heads  the 
list  with  a  subscription  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
This  is  a  large  sum  even  for  a  millionaire  to  give  in 
charity.  It  is  not  unusual  for  men  who  are  millionaires  to 
leave  millions  for  founding  institutions  of  learning  which 
shall  perpetuate  their  names.  But  the  giving  of  very  large 
sums  to  aid  the  victims  of  disaster  by  flood  or  fire  is  not 
so  common  a  thing  among  rich  men.  With  the  sagacity  of 
their  kind,  they  know  that  such  sufferings  and  such  gifts 
are  ephemeral,  and  are  soon  forgotten,  while  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  like  Girard  College  or  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, will  remain  for  centuries.  While  there  is  less  of 
calculation  and  more  of  impulsiveness  in  such  a  gift  as 
Helen  Gould's,  it  does  her  no  less  honor.  A  woman's 
heart  is  warmer  than  a  man's,  her  hand  more  quick  to  give. 
Bis  dat  qui  cito  dai.  Let  it  be  recorded  that  when  St. 
Louis  was  stricken  by  an  awful  disaster  the  one  who  gave 
the  first  and  gave  the  largest  was  a  woman. 


The  savage  that  is  in  most  men   breaks  out  in  some  occa- 

,„      ,  sionally,  and  shocks  civilization.    A  crime  so 

Why  Look  on  -" 

Murderers  as  ferocious,  so  bloody,  so  altogether  horrible, 
Maniacs?  as    tnat  committed   by    James  Dunham,    in 

Santa  Clara  County  one  night  last  week,  reminds  us  that  our 
ancestors  dwelt  in  caves,  that  they  were  closely  akin  to  the 
savage  beasts  upon  whom  they  preyed  and  who  preyed  upon 
them,  and  that  atavism  is  a  persistent  tendency.  Dunham, 
with  every  circumstance  of  deliberation,  with  barbarous 
cruelty,  and  apparently  with  enjoyment,  killed  six  fellow- 
creatures,  among  them  his  wife  and  his  wife's  parents.  His 
plan  was  to  slaughter  every  human  being  on  the  place,  the 
country  home  of  the  family,  and  then  trust  to  a  seeming 
alibi  and  the  absence  of  direct  witnesses  to  escape  the  legal 
consequences  and  enjoy  the  material  fruits  of  his  butchery, 
for  the  murderer  left  his  infant  son  alive  to  inherit  the  prop- 
erty. The  plan  failed,  since  one  of  the  hired  men  concealed 
himself,  and  Dunham,  in  abandoning  the  search  for  him, 
knew  that  a  witness  remained  hidden.  So  the  wretch 
mounted  a  horse  and  made  for  the  hills,  to  take  his  chances 
of  getting  away. 

At  once,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  slaughter,  the  theory 
of  insanity  was  advanced  by  many  to  explain  it.  People  of 
normal  temper,  normal  passions,  and  normal  morals  as- 
sume that  only  a  maniac  could  have  spilled  blood  as  Dun- 
ham did.  Before  his  crime,  no  one  suspected  him  of 
lunacy.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  the  impression  of  being 
unusually  intelligent,  and  was  rather  noted  for  his  reti- 
cence and  self-command.  He  was  industrious,  studious, 
and  so  ambitious  to  get  on  that,  though  past  thirty,  he  had 
enrolled  himself  as  a  student  in  a  San  Jose'  college  and 
taken  up  the  study  of  law. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  Dunham  was  insane,  but 
the  murders  and  the  method  of  them  give  no  token  of  a 
disordered  brain.  He  waited  some  hours  after  killing  the 
women  for  the  return  home  of  the  men,  and  put  them  to 
death  with  iron  resolution,  in  spite  of  the  despairing  strug- 
gles of  two  of  them.  A  relative  ascribes  the  motive  to 
greed.  Add  to  that  the  hatred  engendered  in  a  hard,  narrow, 
and  embittered  mind  by  family  disputes,  and  Dunham's 
deeds  become  quite  comprehensible  without  calling  in  insan- 
ity. Dunham  is  the  wild  beast  who,  though  it  has  acquired 
the  outward  habits  of  the  domesticated  state,  is  the  wild 
beast  still,  and  needs  but  provocation  and  opportunity  to  be 
its  true  self.  Were  Dunham  an  Apache  Indian,  brought  up 
in  the  McGlincy  family,  and  had  done  these  murders,  how 
many  would  have  thought  it  necessary  to  seek  the  explana- 
tion of  insanity,  instead  of  saying  merely  that  native  sav- 
agery had  asserted  itself  ?  There  are  plenty  of  white 
Apaches,  and  Dunham  is  one  of  them. 

The  most  effective  means  for  encouraging  white  Apaches 
to  give  rein  to  their  homicidal  inclinations  is  to  place  ob- 
stacles between  their  necks  and  the  rope  when  they  gratify 
their  blood  thirst.  The  insanity  plea  has  so  often  been  em- 
ployed by  lawyers  to  save  the  deserving  from  the  gallows 
that  it  has  been  familiarized  to  the  mind  of  the  laity,  and 
has  so  entered  into  the  common  thought  that  the  murderer 
has  no  longer  need  to  wait  for  his  paid  attorney  to  raise  it. 
The  newspapers  volunteer  this  defense,  only  provided  that 
the  crime  of  the  murderer  be  unusual  in  its  atrocity.  The 
readiness  with  which  people  accept  any  other  explanation  of 
a  crime,  in  preference  to  the  simple  one  of  the  conscious 
and  cold-blooded  wickedness  of  the  perpetrator,  may  be  elo- 
quent of  the  growth  of  the  benevolent  sentiment  in  modern 
times,  but  it  also  proves  how  dangerously  weakened  has  be- 
come the  sense  of  individual  moral  responsibility  under  the 
teachings  of  the  professors  of  heredity,  environment,  and  other 
fads,  which  find  favor  with  the  hazy  and  the  flabby.  If  the 
argument  of  these  people  be  pushed  to  its  logical  conclu- 
sion, the  proper  place  for  a  murderer  is  not  the  scaffold,  but 
the  sanitarium,  and  the  forger,  the  burglar,  the  embezzler, 
the  footpad,  the  ravisher,  are  not   blameworthy  and  to  be 


punished,  but  to  be  regarded  as  moral  invalids  and  en- 
titled to  coddling  accordingly.  Under  the  theory,  a  high- 
wayman has  but  to  plead  that  his  grandfather  robbed  on 
Hounslow  Heath  in  order  to  awaken  the  sympathies  and 
command  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Dogma  of  Heredity. 

There  are  lunatics  and  lunatics.  We  have  the  bedlamite 
who  raves  and  tears,  and  his  irresponsibility  is  beyond 
doubt.  But  even  the  great  majority  of  those  who  are  in 
asylums  are  not  beyond  the  fear  of  punishment  and  the 
hope  of  reward.  Asylums  could  not  be  managed  were  that 
not  so.  While  a  man  has  that  much  intelligence  left — while 
he  retains  the  knowledge  that  hanging  is  the  legal  penalty 
for  murder — he  is  sane  enough  to  be  made  to  bear  the  con- 
sequences of  homicide.  Most  murderers  commit  their 
crimes  deliberately-  and  because  they  think  there  is  a 
good  chance  of  escaping  the  gallows. 

Our  readers  may  wonder  why  we  should  discuss  the  pos- 
sible plea  of  insanity  in  the  Dunham  case  before  the  mur- 
derer has  been  caught.  It  is  because  we  have  been  struck 
by  the  continual  references,  in  and  out  of  the  press,  to  in- 
sanity as  the  "motive"  of  Dunham's  crime.  It  shows  that 
the  people  of  this  and  other  communities  are  becoming  so 
habituated  to  the  "  insanity  plea  "  in  murder  trials,  that  they 
unconsciously  begin  looking  upon  unusually  cold-blooded 
murderers  as  "  insane  "  before  they  have  been  tried  at  all. 
It  is  a  bad  sign. 

The  rumor  telegraphed  last  week,  concerning  Daniel  Coit 
r,  ,.  Gilrnan,   President  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 

President  Gil-  '  J  r 

man  as  a  School  versity,  was  rather  a  surprise.  The  dis- 
Superintendent.   patch    sajd    that    nfi    ha(j    been    0fjfere(j    tne 

position  of  superintendent  of  the  New  York  city  public-school 
department.  It  appeared  improbable  that  such  a  position 
should  be  considered  by  such  a  man,  but  late  New  York 
papers  to  hand  confirm  the  report.  Since  the  signing  of  the 
so-called  "  Greater  New  York  Bill  "  by  Governor  Morton, 
it  seems  certain  that  the  consolidation  will  take  place.  This 
will  give  New  York  city  a  population  of  several  millions  and 
a  public-school  system  of  great  magnitude.  The  sum 
already  paid  out  in  New  York  city  for  the  maintenance  of 
her  public  schools  is  enormous.  It  will  naturally  be  much 
larger  after  the  consolidation.  It  was  therefore  deemed  ad- 
visable to  summon  some  man  of  high  standing  in  educa- 
tional circles,  and  place  him  at  the  head  of  this  great  aggre- 
gation of  public  schools.  Professor  Daniel  C.  Gilrnan  was 
the  man  selected  by  the  committee  in  New  York.  It  seems 
that  he  seriously  entertained  the  offer.  A  meeting  of  the 
trustees  of  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  held,  however, 
and  after  a  long  discussion,  a  document  was  drawn  up,  in 
which  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to  President  Gilman  to 
remain  at  his  post.  In  this  document,  it  was  shown  to  him 
that  the  university  had  fallen  into  financial  straits,  and 
that  he  scarcely  should  desert  them  in  adversity  when  he 
had  been  with  them  so  long  through  their  days  of  pros- 
perity. President  Gilman  was  so  much  moved  that  he  de- 
termined to  remain.  The  present  poverty  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  is  due  to  its  investment  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  system,  which  road  recently  passed  into  the 
hands  of  a  receiver.  Its  revenues  have  been  so  much  re- 
duced that  President  Gilman  recently  voluntarily  reduced 
his  salary  from  $10,000  to  $8,000  a  year.  The  largest  part 
of  the  university's  endowment  is  invested  in  common  and 
preferred  stock  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  to  the  amount  of 
about  $1,500,000.  The  university's  annual  expenditures  for 
many  years  have  been  above  $  1 50,000,  but  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  leaves  Johns  Hopkins  with  an  in- 
come of  only  $100,000  derived  from  students'  tuition  fees 
and  ground  rents  on  property  owned  in  Baltimore.  Such 
are  the  financial  straits  of  the  university  that  fifty  leading 
citizens  met  in  Baltimore  on  May  26th,  and  subscribed 
$138,750  cash,  and  pledged  themselves  to  pay  $30,000  an- 
nually toward  the  university  for  five  years  if  Dr.  Gilman 
would  remain.  Among  the  names  of  these  public-spirited 
citizens,  by  the  way,  is  that  of  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  de- 
scendant of  Jerome  Bonaparte  (brother  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon), and  Betsy  Patterson,  his  American  wife.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  earnest  words,  more  than  the  generous  sub- 
scriptions, of  these  public-spirited  Baltimoreans  induced 
Dr.  Gilman  to  remain. 

New  York  city  would  indeed  be  fortunate  if  she  could 
get  such  a  man  to  take  charge  of  her  great  public-school 
system.  President  Gilman  is  well  known  in  California. 
Twenty-one  years  ago  he  was  president  of  the  University 
of  California.  That  university  then,  as  now,  was  controlled 
by  a  board  of  regents,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  high 
character  and  others  were  low  politicians.  Some  squalid 
political  intrigues  broke  out  in  the  board  of  regents,  result- 
ing in  attacks  upon  President  Gilman's  conduct  of  the  uni- 
versity. He  at  once  resented  these  attacks,  and  demanded 
that  the  board  of  regents  make  an  immediate  investigation, 
which  was  done.  President  Gilman  came  out  of  the  inves- 
tigation with  flying  colors  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  had  proved  the 
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falsity  of  the  charges  against  him,  he  resigned  his  trust, 
shook  the  dust  of  California  from  his  feet,  and  left  it,  never 
to  return.  It  was  then  that  he  took  charge  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  which  he  has  builded  up  into  one  of 
the  great  universities  of  the  land. 

We  advise  President  Gilman  to  stay  where  he  is.  He  has 
already  had  some  experience  of  filling  posts  at  the  mercy  of 
politicians — as  in  California.  If  he  were  to  accept  the  offer 
of  "  Greater  New  York,"  he  would  find,  sooner  or  later, 
that  Tammany  was  intriguing  to  replace  him  by  Burke 
Cochran,  Dick  Croker,  or  Paddy  Divver. 


The  terrific  disaster  in  St.  Louis,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of 
„  lives,  the  destruction   of  millions  of  dollars' 

Cyclones 

Compared  with  worth  of  property,  by  a  cyclone  that  struck 
Earthquakes.  an(j  whirled  through  the  city,  has  appalled 
the  country  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole  world. 
The  calamity  is  of  the  kind  which  gives  men  for  the  mo- 
*  ment  a  vivid  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are  mites  crawl- 
ing on  the  unsteady  surface  of  a  globe  shooting  through 
space,  not  large  inhabitants  of  an  immovable  world,  firmly 
based,  of  which  they  are  the  masterful  and  dignified  lords. 
The  cyclone,  like  the  earthquake,  shakes  men  out  of  their 
preoccupations,  their  illusions,  and  brings  them  face  to  face 
with  Nature,  which  is  fierce  and  murderous,  and  cares  no 
more  for  men  than  men  care  for  gnats. 

The  cyclone  is  not  new,  but  the  combination  of  cyclones 
and  centres  of  civilization  is.  Since  the  seas  and  the  dry 
land  have  been  distributed  as  now,  these  funnel-shaped 
masses  of  air,  revolving  like  tops  and  progressing  with  enor- 
mous speed,  have  twirled  at  intervals  over  the  central  portion 
of  the  North  American  continent.  For  many  years  their 
awful  force,  their  devastating  work,  have  been  known. 
When  they  visited  only  the  treeless,  houseless  plains,  with 
Indians  alone  to  note  their  passage,  they  did  no  harm,  for 
there  was  nothing  to  injure,  save  the  wigwam  of  the  aborigine 
or  the  wandering  hunter,  and  a  thousand  square  miles  would 
contain  but  a  few  of  these.  But  as  frontier  settlements 
marked  the  advance  of  civilization,  and  the  villages  of  the 
white  men  grew,  the  cyclone  began  to  make  history.  The 
readers  of  the  newspapers  have  been  used  to  learning  that  a 
farm-house  here,  a  school-house  there,  a  hamlet,  perhaps, 
has  been  torn  up  and  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
with  loss  of  life.  These  disasters  have  gradually  aug- 
mented in  frequency,  number,  and  importance,  for  with 
the  country's  development  the  hamlets  have  increased  and 
become  villages,  then  the  villages  become  towns,  and  the 
towns,  cities.  And,  as  this  process  goes  on,  the  danger  will 
increase  throughout  the  cyclone  belt.  Within  that  track  of 
always  possible  death  and  ruin  are  many  cities,  such  as 
Chicago,  Indianapolis,  Springfield,  Cincinnati,  Nashville, 
Memphis,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln, 
Omaha,  and  innumerable  smaller  places.  As  the  face  of 
the  land  changes,  and  men  and  their  habitations  and  accu- 
mulations multiply,  nature  remains  the  same.  The  cyclones 
which  from  the  beginning  of  historical  time  have  spun  over 
the  plains  of  the  Dakotas,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Indian  Terri- 
tory, Texas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  the 
whole  central  region,  may  at  any  time  have  their  successors. 
The  danger  is  without  certainty,  for  the  path  of  a  cyclone 
is  narrow,  not  often  wider  than  half  a  mile,  but  it  is  equally 
one  against  which  no  precautions  can  be  taken.  The  circular 
storm  which  scoured  an  edge  off  Louisville,  some  years 
ago,  was  an  intimation  to  that  city  of  what  might  have  hap- 
pened, of  what  has  measurably  happened  to  St.  Louis.  All 
that  meteorologists  can  hope  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  the  cyclone's  generation,  and  to  give  warning  of 
its  approach — then  men  may  have  time  to  fly  for  shelter  be- 
neath the  earth. 

There  are  fears  expressed  that  the  St.  Louis  catastrophe 
will  tend  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  country  within  the  cy- 
clone belt.  Those  fears  may  be  dismissed.  The  perils  of 
the  sea  have  never  kept  ships  from  the  ocean  ;  around  the 
base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  the  peasants  plant  vineyards  over 
the  bodies  of  peasants  who  planted  other  vineyards  years  ago, 
now  deep  beneath  successive  lava  flows.  What  is  not  to  be 
avoided  the  mind  easily  reconciles  itself  to.  New  cities 
will  come  into  being  and  old  cities  grow,  notwithstanding 
the  possibility  of  cyclones.  To  reckon  with  that  possibility 
is  part  of  the  price  which  must  be  paid  for  residence  in  the 
region,  and  men  will  pay  it.  There  is  no  strong  human  ob- 
jection to  taking  chances.  Time  was  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  dread  of  earthquakes  would  keep  away  population 
from  California,  but  experience  has  taught  that  the  Cali- 
fornia earthquake  is  not  a  destroyer.  It  is  twenty-eight 
years  since  we  have  had  a  shake  in  San  Francisco  strong 
enough  to  loosen  plaster  or  drive  the  color  from  a  brave 
man's  cheek.  Hence  population  swells  and  capital  does  not 
hesitate  to  rear  tall  structures.  So  in  the  case  of  the  cyclone. 
The  probabilities  are  against  visitation,  and  in  ordinary  cal- 
culations, those  on  which  lives  are  lived  and  daily  business 
done,  the  improbable  is  excluded.     One  who  should   dwell 


overmuch  on  the  possibilities  of  residence  on  this  terrestrial 
cannon-ball  would  be  unfit  for  sane  existence. 

And  speaking  of  earthquakes,  how  fortunate  is  California 
that  she  has  only  the  temblor,  which  is  common  to  the  whole 
earth,  to  fear.  Here  we  are  safe  from  the  cyclone,  and 
from  those  congealings  in  winter  and  fryings  in  summer 
which  torture  the  body  eastward  of  the  Rockies.  There  are 
no  extremes  here,  no  winds  from  heaven  that  do  the  work 
of  vengeful  furies.  As  time  goes  and  wealth  so  increases  as 
to  enlarge  the  number  of  those  with  whom  a  dwelling-place 
is  a  matter  of  choice,  California  will  be  revealed  to  the  rich 
of  the  United  States  as  a  better  place  to  live  in  than  the 
south  of  France  or  Italy.  A  land  whose  skies  hold  no  bolts 
and  where  the  thermometer  takes  only  gentle  exercise,  is  a 
land  of  security  and  comfort,  in  which  it  is  good  to  be. 


Another  Raid 
on  the 
Tax-Payers. 


The  extraordinary  raid  upon  the  tax-payers  inaugurated  by 
Street  Superintendent  Ashworth  has  aroused 
the  utmost  indignation  among  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  people  were  less  able  to  pay  high  taxes  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  dullness  in  real  estate  which  began  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  1 89 1  was  accentuated  by  the  wide-spread  depres- 
sion throughout  the  entire  country  caused  by  the  Democratic 
free-trade  panic  of  1893.  Last  year,  the  tax-rate  imposed 
was  $2.25  on  the  $100.  This  was  bad  enough  in  a  period 
of  depression.  But  when,  in  the  face  of  this  iniquitous  tax 
levy  and  the  continued  depression,  the  officials  of  the  city 
again  wish  to  dip  their  hands  into  the  tax-payers'  pockets, 
and  to  take  from  the  unfortunate  citizens  even  more  than 
they  did  last  year,  a  revolt  has  begun. 

Superintendent  Ashworth  asks  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
$1,558,180,  which  even  the  board  of  supervisors  consider  to 
be  $1,000,000  more  than  he  needs.  Among  the  modest  items 
enumerated  by  Superintendent  Ashworth  are  $150,000  for 
sweeping  the  streets,  $250,000  for  repaving  and  repairing 
accepted  streets,  $50,000  for  improvement  of  streets  in 
front  of  city  property,  $45,000  for  repaving  Golden  Gate 
Avenue  between  Market  and  Steiner  Streets,  $45,000  for  re- 
paving Folsom  Street,  $1 50,000  for  piling  and  planking  streets 
on  the  water  front,  $150,000  for  repaving  Market  Street, 
and  $400,000  for  repaving  streets  now  paved  with  cobbles. 

Superintendent  Ashworth  must  have  a  face  of  brass  to 
make  such  demands  as  this.  It  is  not  long  since  legal  pro- 
ceedings were  begun  against  him  for  maladministration  of 
the  funds  intrusted  to  him,  and  while  these  proceedings 
were  fruitless,  it  showed  the  public  sentiment  against 
him.  George  W.  Elder,  the  expert  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors, says  that  there  are  any  number  of  contractors  who 
would  take  the  repairing  of  accepted  streets  for  $50,000, 
when  Superintendent  Ashworth  estimates  the  cost  at  $250,- 
000.  Mr.  Elder  estimates  that  repaving  streets  now  paved 
with  cobbles  could  be  done  for  $150,000  instead  of  $400,- 
000.  Piling  and  planking  the  streets  on  the  water  front  he 
estimates  could  be  done  for  $45,000  instead  of  $150,000. 
For  repaving  Market  Street,  Mr.  Elder  estimates  that  the 
sum  required  would  be  $78,000  instead  of  $150,000.  He 
adds  that  the  sum  of  $150,000  for  sweeping  the  streets  is 
also  excessive ;  for  a  year  the  Merchants'  Association  swept 
fifty  per  cent,  more  square  feet  than  Ashworth  did  for  thirty 
per  cent.  less.  Mr.  Elder  closes  by  saying  that  one-half  of  the 
amount  required  by  Ashworth  would  be  ample  for  doing  the 
work.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  it  is  hardly  the  time  to  ex- 
pend such  enormous  sums  as  nearly  one-half  million  dollars 
for  repaving  cobbled  streets,  for  paying  $1 50,000  for  repav- 
ing Market  Street,  and  other  such  luxuries.  These  are 
permanent  improvements ;  such  things,  if  done  at  all, 
should  be  done  by  raising  money  on  bonds  instead  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  current  revenues  of  the  city.  Permanent  im- 
provements, which  posterity  will  enjoy,  should  be  partly  paid 
for  by  posterity. 

There  are  other  departments  of  the  city  government  which 
are  apparently  under  the  impression  that  the  tax-payers  have 
money  to  burn.  In  addition  to  the  extra  million  which  Mr. 
Ashworth  wants  for  the  street  department,  the  chief  of  police 
wants  an  increase  of  $120,000  for  his  department,  while  the 
board  of  education  also  steps  forward  with  a  demand  for 
$600,000  more  than  last  year.  The  park  commissioners, 
who  received  $224,000  last  year,  want  $365,000  this  year, 
including  $23,000  for  an  electric  plant,  $30,000  for  a  new 
bridge,  $12,500  for  new  bridle-paths,  $15,000  for  new  foot- 
paths, $7,500  for  bicycle-paths,  $25,000  for  improvements  of 
grounds,  and  $60,000  for  loam  for  forest  trees.  Golden 
Gate  Park  is  the  pet  and  play-ground  of  the  people,  and  they 
have  been  most  generous  to  it,  but  they  are  not  in  a  condi- 
tion now  to  pay  $1,000  a  day  for  improving  the  city's  garden. 

Only  three  of  the  city  departments  have  made  their  esti- 
mates, but,  judging  from  the  modest  demands  of  those 
already  heard  from,  it  is  evident  that  the  officials  want  to 
raise  the  levy  from  $2.25  on  the  $100  to  about  $3.50.  Last 
year,  the  supervisors  increased  the  city's  appropriation  from 
$4,647,496  to  $6,400,610.     Now  they  want  to  raise   it  still 


higher.  But  in  the  face  of  the  public  indignation  which  has 
been  excited,  we  think  that  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  do  so. 
The  Argonaut  has  not  been  in  favor  of  the  new  charter, 
owing  to  the  extraordinary  and  arbitrary  powers  conferred 
upon  the  mayor.  We  have  had  bad  mayors  in  the  history 
of  San  Francisco,  and  we  have  one  now.  The  mere 
thought  of  Sutro  as  dictator  of  this  city  is  calculated  to 
alarm  any  conservative  citizen.  But  in  view  of  the  organ- 
ized raid  upon  the  tax-payers  now  being  made  by  the  city 
officials,  the  Argonaut  is  almost  inclined  to  swallow  the  dis- 
agreeable provisions  of  the  new  charter,  and  to  aid  in  the 
passage  of  that  instrument.  The  proposed  charter  would 
limit  the  tax  to  $1  for  ordinary  expenses,  two  cents  for 
the  public  library,  five  cents  for  new  public  buildings,  and 
ten  cents  for  the  new  City  Hall — a  maximum  rate  of  $1.17 
on  the  $100.  The  proposed  board  of  public  works  will  de- 
termine the  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  street  superin- 
tendent. Altogether  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  wild  ex- 
travagance, if  not  corruption,  of  the  present  city  officials  is 
making  votes  for  the  new  charter  every  day. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  these  men  should  dare  to 
make  such  demands  in  the  face  of  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  Such  tax  levies  amount  almost  to 
confiscation — confiscation  at  least  of  income.  J.  C.  John- 
son, who  purchased  a  piece  of  property  south  of  Market 
Street  some  months  ago,  says  that  it  rents  for  $350  a 
month,  that  the  taxes  are  $1,208  a  year,  and  that  it  takes 
four  months'  income  to  pay  them.  Thomas  Magee,  the 
real-estate  dealer,  says  that  on  one  piece  of  property  on 
Market  Street  the  city  and  State  taxes  last  year  amounted  to 
$7,875,  or  three  and  one-half  months  of  the  income.  There 
never  was  a  time  when  there  were  so  many  empty  buildings 
and  such  low  rents.  Every  property-owner  is  confronted 
with  the  fact  that  his  buildings  are  apt  to  be  empty  part  of 
the  year,  but  the  taxes  go  on  all  the  same.  The  out- 
rageously high  taxes  have  depressed  the  already  dull  real- . 
estate  market  to  such  an  extent  that  property  is  almost  un- 
salable. The  purely  nominal  prices  obtained  at  the  recent 
sales  of  the  property  belonging  to  the  San  Francisco  Gas 
Company  and  the  Pioneer  Woolen  Company  show  how  low 
real  estate  has  gone.  People  buy  real  estate  with  two  ends 
in  view — immediate  income  and  future  appreciation.  But 
when  such  iniquitously  high  taxes  confront  them,  with  a 
prospect  of  no  rent,  or  rent  only  part  of  the  time,  the 
chance  of  appreciation  in  the  future  is  not  sufficiently  tempt- 
ing to  induce  them  to  buy. 

We  counsel  the  city  officials  to  revise  and  pare  down 
their  estimates.  This  is  scarcely  a  time  to  indulge  in  such 
luxuries  as  building  new  brick  high  schools,  purchasing 
parks  in  the  Mission,  paying  out  a  half-million  of  dollars 
for  repaving  cobbled  streets,  repaving  Market  Street  with 
bitumen,  erecting  electric-light  plants  in  the  park,  or  con- 
structing new  bridle-paths,  foot-paths,  or  bicycle-paths 
there.  People  are  too  poor  to  expend  money  for 
other  than  actual  necessaries.  There  is  scarcely  a  man 
in  San  Francisco,  from  the  capitalist  to  the  day-laborer, 
who  has  not  found  his  income  reduced  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  working  class  should  remember  that 
their  prosperity  is  contingent  upon  that  of  the  wealthier 
class.  If  the  tax  levy  is  so  high  as  to  stop  the  sales  of  real 
estate,  it  will  prevent  the  construction  of  buildings  and  put 
a  quietus  on  industry  in  every  direction.  Hard  as  has  been 
the  lot  of  the  laboring  class  during  the  past  three  years,  it 
will  be  even  harder  if  these  raids  upon  the  pockets  of  the 
tax-payers  are  allowed.  We  advise  all  workingmen  to  vote 
against  officials  who  further  such  iniquitous  raids,  and  to 
vote  for  the  political  party  which  incorporates  in  its  plat- 
form a  restriction  upon  the  tax  levy. 


The  Death 


The  death  of  Kate  Field  will  be  mourned  by  many.  She 
was  a  woman  of  brains  and  heart.  She 
was  one  of  those  women  who  excite  the  re- 
Kate  Field.  spect  0r  men  by  ,hejr  achievements.     Kate 

Field  was  never  shrill.  She  did  not  spend  her  time  and 
energy  in  denouncing  the  other  half  of  the  human  race,  but 
set  to  work  to  show  what  her  half  could  do.  If  other 
women  who  are  intent  upon  working  out  the  salvation  of 
their  sex  were  to  work  as  honestly,  as  unassumingly,  as  in- 
dustriously as  did  Kate  Field,  they  would  accomplish  more. 
She  was  an  earnest  and  a  kindly  woman,  and  one  of  much 
ability.  She  had  long  been  a  writer  for  the  press,  and  it 
was  to  be  regretted  that  her  paper,  Kate  Field's  Washing- 
to?i,  which  she  published  for  some  years  at  the  national  capi- 
tal, did  not  succeed.  It  may  not  be  ill-natured  to  remark 
here  that  if  women  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  sex,  they  would  have  subscribed  more  largely 
for  a  paper  devoted  to  that  advancement,  edited  by  a 
woman,  managed  by  a  woman,  financed  by  a  woman,  and 
contributed  to  by  women.  But  they  let  it  die.  The  death 
of  a  paper  is  not  so  much,  but  the  death  of  a  strong,  and 
earnest,  and  brilliant  woman  is  a  loss  that  can  not  be  re- 
paired. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  8,  1896. 


AN    ARTIST-IN    CRIME. 

Mr.  Teddy  Watkins's  Account  of  the  Hammerpond  Park  Burglary. 

It  is  a  moot  point  whether  burglary  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  sport,  a  trade,  or  an  art.  For  a  trade,  the  technique  is 
scarcely  rigid  enough,  and  its  claims  to  be  considered  an  art 
are  vitiated  by  the  mercenary  element  that  qualities  its 
triumphs.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  be  most  justly  ranked 
as  a  sport — a  sport  for  which  no  rules  are  at  present  formu- 
lated, and  of  which  the  prizes  are  distributed  in  an  extremely 
informal  manner.  It  was  this  informality  of  burglary  that 
led  to  the  regrettable  extinction  of  two  promising  beginners 
at  Hammerpond  Park. 

The  stakes  offered  in  this  affair  consisted  chiefly  of  dia- 
monds and  other  personal  brie  a-brac  belonging  to  the 
newly  married  Lady  Aveling.  Her  marriage  to  Lord 
Aveling  was  extensively  advertised  in  the  papers,  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  her  wedding  presents,  and  the  fact  that 
the  honeymoon  was  to  be  spent  at  Hammerpond.  The  an- 
nouncement of  these  valuable  prizes  created  a  considerable 
sensation  in  the  small  circle  in  which  Mr.  Teddy  Watkins 
was  the  undisputed  leader,  and  it  was  decided  that,  accom- 
panied by  a  duly  qualified  assistant,  he  should  visit  the  vil- 
lage of  Hammerpond  in  his  professional  capacity. 

Being  a  man  of  naturally  retiring  and  modest  disposition, 
Mr.  Watkins  determined  to  make  this  visit  incog.,  and 
after  due  consideration  of  the  conditions  of  his  enterprise, 
he  selected  the  role  of  a  landscape  artist  and  the  unassum- 
ing surname  of  Smith.  He  preceded  his  assistant,  who,  it 
was  decided,  should  join  him  only  on  the  last  afternoon  of 
his  stay  at  Hammerpond.  Now,  the  village  of  Hammer- 
pond is  perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  little  corners  in  Sussex  ; 
many  thatched  houses  still  survive,  the  flint-built  church 
with  its  tall  spire  nestling  under  the  down  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  least  restored  in  the  county,  and  the  beech-woods 
and  bracken  jungles  through  which  the  road  runs  to  the 
gTeat  house  are  singularly  rich  in  what  the  vulgar  artist  and 
photographer  call  "  bits."  So  that  Mr.  Watkins,  on  his 
arrival  with  two  virgin  canvases,  a  brand-new  easel,  a  paint- 
box, portmanteau,  an  ingenious  little  ladder  made  in  sec- 
tions, crowbar,  and  wire  coils,  found  himself  welcomed  with 
effusion  and  some  curiosity  by  half  a  dozen  other  brethren 
of  the  brush.  It  rendered  the  disguise  he  had  chosen  unex- 
pectedly plausible,  but  it  inflicted  upon  him  a  considerable 
amount  of  aesthetic  conversation  for  which  he  was  very  im- 
perfectly prepared. 

"  Have  you  exhibited  very  much  ?  "  said  Young  Porson,  in 
the  bar-parlor  of  the  "  Coach  and  Horses,"  where  Mr.  Wat- 
kins was  skillfully  accumulating  local  information  on  the 
night  of  his  arrival. 

"Very  little,"  said  Mr.  Watkins  ;  "just  a  snack  here  and 
there." 

"  Academy  ? " 

"In  course.     And  at  the  Crystal  Palace." 

"Did  they  hang  you  well?"  said  Porson. 

"  Don't  rot,"  said  Mr.  Watkins  ;  "  I  don't  like  it." 

"  I  mean  did  they  put  you  in  a  good  place?" 

"  Whadyer  mean  ?  "  said  Mr.  Watkins,  suspiciously.  "  One 
'ud  think  you  were  trying  to  make  out  I'd  been  put  away." 

Porson  had  been  brought  up  by  aunts,  and  was  a  gentle- 
manly young  man  even  for  an  artist  ;  he  did  not  know  what 
being  "put  away"  meant,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  explain 
that  he  intended  nothing  of  the  sort.  As  the  question  of 
hanging  seemed  a  sore  point  with  Mr.  Watkins,  he  tried  to 
divert  the  conversation  a  little. 

"  Do  you  do  figure-work  at  all?" 

"  No,  never  had  a  head  for  figures,"  said  Mr.  Watkins  ; 
"  my  miss — Mrs.  Smith,  I  mean,  does  all  that." 

"  She  paints,  too  !  "  said  Porson.    "  That's  rather  jolly." 

"  Very,"  said  Mr.  Watkins,  though  he  really  did  not  think 
so,  and,  feeling  the  conversation  was  drifting  a  little  beyond 
his  grasp,  added  :  "  I  came  down  here  to  paint  Hammerpond 
House  by  moonlight." 

"  Really  I  "  said  Porson.     "  That's  rather  a  novel  idea." 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Watkins,  "  I  thought  it  rather  a  good 
notion  when  it  occurred  to  me.  I  expect  to  begin  to-morrow 
night." 

"  What  I    You  don't  mean  to  paint  in  the  open,  by  night  ?  " 

"  I  do,  though." 

"But  how  will  you  see  your  canvas?" 

"  Have  a  bloomin'  cop's "  began   Mr.  Watkins,  rising 

too  quickly  to  the  question,  and  then  realizing  this,  bawled 
to  Miss  Durgan  for  another  glass  of  beer.  "  I'm  goin'  to 
have  a  thing  called  a  dark  lantern,"  he  said  to  Porson. 

"But  it's  about  new  moon  now,"  objected  Porson. 
"  There  won't  be  any  moon." 

"  There'll  be  the  house,"  said  Watkins,  "  at  any  rate. 
I'm  goin',  you  see,  to  paint  the  house  first  and  the  moon 
afterwards." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Porson,  too  staggered  to  continue  the  con- 
versation. 

"  They  doo  say,"  said  old  Durgan,  the  landlord,  who  had 
maintained  a  respectful  silence  during  the  technical  conver- 
sation, "  as  there's  no  less  than  three  p'licemen  from  'Azel- 
worth  on  dewty  every  night  in  the  house — 'count  of  this 
Lady  Aveling  'n  her  jewellery.  One'm  won  fower-and-six 
last  night,  off  second  footman — tossin'." 

Toward  sunset  next  day  Mr.  Watkins,  virgin  canvas, 
easel,  and  a  very  considerable  case  of  other  appliances  in 
hand,  strolled  up  the  pleasant  pathway  through  the  beech- 
woods  to  Hammerpond  Park,  and  pitched  his  apparatus  in 
a  strategic  position  commanding  the  house.  Here  he  was 
observed  by  Mr.  Raphael  Sant,  who  was  returning  across 
the  park  from  a  study  of  the  chalk-pits.  His  curiosity  hav- 
ing been  fired  by  Porson's  account  of  the  new  arrival,  he 
turned  aside  with  the  idea  of  discussing  nocturnal  art. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  apparently  unaware  of  his  approach. 
A  friendly  conversation  with  Lady  Hammerpond's  butler 
had  just  terminated,  and  that  individual,  surrounded  by  the 
th  -e  pet  dogs  which  it  was  his  duty  to  take  for  an  airing 
Lf'.er  dinner  had  been  served,  was  receding  in  the  distance. 


Mr.  Watkins  was  mixing  color  with  an  air  of  great  in- 
dustry. Sant,  approaching  more  nearly,  was  surprised  to 
see  the  color  in  question  was  as  harsh  and  brilliant  an 
emerald  green  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Having  culti- 
vated an  extreme  sensibility  to  color  from  his  earliest  years, 
he  drew  the  air  in  sharply  between  his  teeth  at  the  very  first 
glimpse  of  this  brew.  Mr.  Watkins  turned  round.  He 
looked  annoyed. 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  beastly 
green  ?  "  said  Sant. 

Mr.  Watkins  realized  that  his  zeal  to  appear  busy  in  the 
eyes  of  the  butler  had  evidently  betrayed  him  into  some 
technical  error.      He  looked  at  Sant  and  hesitated. 

"  Pardon  my  rudeness,"  said  Sant  ;  "  but  really,  that 
green  is  altogether  too  amazing.  It  came  as  a  shock.  What 
do  you  mean  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Watkins  was  collecting  his  resources.  Nothing  could 
save  the  situation  but  decision.  "  If  you  come  here  inter- 
rupting my  work,"  he  said,  "  I'm  a-goin'  to  paint  your  face 
with  it." 

Sant  retired,  for  he  was  a  humorist  and  a  peaceful  man. 
Going  down  the  hill  he  met  Porson  and  Wainwright. 
"Either  that  man  is  a  genius,  or  he  is  a  dangerous  lunatic," 
said  he.  "  Just  go  up  and  look  at  his  green."  And  he  con- 
tinued his  way,  his  countenance  brightened  by  a  pleasant  an- 
ticipation of  a  cheerful  affray  round  an  easel  in  the  gloam- 
ing, and  the  shedding  of  much  green  paint. 

But  to  Porson  and  Wainwright  Mr.  Watkins  was  less 
aggressive,  and  explained  that  the  green  was  intended  to  be 
the  first  coating  of  his  picture.  It  was,  he  admitted,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  remark,  an  absolutely  new  method,  invented  by 
himself.  But  subsequently  he  became  more  reticent ;  he 
explained  he  was  not  going  to  tell  every  passer-by  the  secret 
of  his  own  particular  style,  and  added  some  scathing  re- 
marks upon  the  meanness  of  people  "hanging  about"  to 
pick  up  such  tricks  of  the  masters  as  they  could,  which  im- 
mediately relieved  him  of  their  company. 

Twilight  deepened,  first  one,  then  another  star  appeared. 
The  rooks  amid  the  tall  trees  to  the  left  of  the  house  had 
long  since  lapsed  into  slumbrous  silence,  the  house  itself  lost 
all  the  details  of  its  architecture  and  became  a  dark-gray  out- 
line, and  then  the  windows  of  the  salon  shone  out  brilliantly, 
the  conservatory  was  lighted  up,  and  here  and  there  a  bed- 
room window  burnt  yellow.  Had  any  one  approached  the 
easel  in  the  park,  it  would  have  been  found  deserted.  One 
brief,  uncivil  word  in  brilliant  green  sullied  the  purity  of  its 
canvas.  Mr.  Watkins  was  busy  in  the  shrubbery  with  his 
assistant,  who  had  discreetly  joined  him  from  the  carriage- 
drive. 

Mr.  Watkins  was  inclined  to  be  self-congratulatory  upon 
the  ingenious  device  by  which  he  had  carried  all  his  apparatus 
boldly,  and  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  right  up  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  "  That's  the  dressing-room,"  he  said  to  his  as- 
sistant, "and,  as  soon  as  the  maid  takes  the  candle  away  and 
goes  down  to  supper,  we'll  call  in.  My  !  how  nice  the  house 
do  look,  to  be  sure,  against  the  starlight,  and  with  all  its 
windows  and  lights  !  Swopme,  Jim,  I  almost  wish  I  was  a 
painter-chap.  Have  you  fixed  that  there  wire  across  the 
path  from  the  laundry  ?  " 

He  cautiously  approached  the  house  until  he  stood  below 
the  dressing-room  winnow,  and  began  to  put  together  his 
folding  ladder.  He  was  much  too  experienced  a  practitioner 
to  feel  any  unusual  excitement.  Jim  was  reconnoitering  the 
smoking-room.  Suddenly,  close  beside  Mr.  Watkins  in  the 
bushes,  there  was  a  violent  crash  and  a  stifled  curse.  Some 
one  had  tumbled  over  the  wire  which  his  assistant  had  just 
arranged.  He  heard  feet  running  on  the  gravel  pathway 
beyond.  Mr.  Watkins,  like  all  true  artists,  was  a  singularly 
shy  man,  and  he  incontinently  dropped  his  folding  ladder 
and  began  running  circumspectly  through  the  shrubbery. 
He  was  indistinctly  aware  of  two  people  hot  upon  his  heels, 
and  he  fancied  that  he  distinguished  the  outline  of  his  assist- 
ant in  front  of  him.  In  another  moment  he  had  vaulted  the 
low  stone  wall  bounding  the  shrubbery,  and  was  in  the  open 
park.     Two  thuds  on  the  turf  followed  his  own  leap. 

It  was  a  close  chase  in  the  darkness  through  the  trees. 
Mr.  Watkins  was  a  loosely  built  man  and  in  good  training, 
and  he  gained  hand-over-hand  upon  the  hoarsely  panting 
figure  in  front.  Neither  spoke,  but,  as  Mr.  Watkins  pulled 
up  alongside,  a  qualm  of  awful  doubt  came  over  him.  The 
other  man  turned  his  head  at  the  same  moment  and  gave 
an  exclamation  of  surprise.  "  It's  not  Jim,"  thought  Mr. 
Watkins,  and  simultaneously  the  stranger  flung  himself,  as 
it  were,  at  Watkins's  knees,  and  they  were  forthwith  grap- 
pling on  the  ground  together.  "  Lend  a  hand,  Bill,"  cried 
the  stranger,  as  the  third  man  came  up.  And  Bill  did — two 
hands,  in  fact,  and  some  accentuated  feet.  The  fourth  man, 
presumably  Jim,  had  apparently  turned  aside  and  made  off 
in  a  different  direction.  At  any  rate,  he  did  not  join  the 
trio. 

Mr.  Watkins's  memory  of  the  incidents  of  the  next  two 
minutes  is  extremely  vague.  He  has  a  dim  recollection  of 
having  his  thumb  in  the  corner  of  the  mouth  of  the  first 
man,  and  feeling  anxious  about  its  safety,  and  for  some  sec- 
onds at  least  he  held  the  head  of  the  gentleman  answering 
to  the  name  of  Bill  to  the  ground  by  the  hair.  He  was  also 
kicked  in  a  great  number  of  different  places,  apparently  by 
a  vast  multitude  of  people.  Then  the  gentleman  who  was 
not  Bill  got  his  knee  below  Mr.  Watkins's  diaphragm  and 
tried  to  curl  him  up  upon  it. 

When  his  sensations  became  less  entangled,  he  was  sit- 
ting upon  the  turf  and  eight  or  ten  men — the  night  was 
dark  and  he  was  rather  too  confused  to  count — standing 
round  him,  apparently  waiting  for  him  to  recover.  He 
mournfully  assumed  that  he  was  captured,  and  would  prob- 
ably have  made  some  philosophical  reflections  on  the  fickle- 
ness of  fortune,  had  not  his  internal  sensations  disinclined 
him  for  speech. 

He  noticed  very  quickly  that  his  wrists  were  not  hand- 
cuffed, and  then  a  flask  of  brandy  was  put  in  his  hands. 
This  touched  him  a  little — it  was  such  unexpected  kind- 
ness. 

"He's  a-comin'  round,"  said  a  voice,  which  he  fancied  he 


recognized  as  belonging  to  the  Hammerpond  second  foot- 
man. 

"  We've  got  'em,  sir,  both  of  'em,"  said  the  Hammerpond 
butler,  the  man  who  had  handed  him  the  flask.  "  Thanks 
to  you)'1 

No  one  answered  this  remark.  Yet  he  failed  to  see 
how  it  applied  to  him. 

"  He's  fair  dazed,"  said  a  strange  voice  ;  "  the  villains  half- 
murdered  him." 

Mr.  Teddy  Watkins  decided  to  remain  fair  dazed  until  he 
had  a  better  grasp  of  the  situation.  He  perceived  that  two 
of  the  black  figures  round  him  stood  side  by  side  with  a 
dejected  air,  and  there  was  something  in  the  carriage  of  their 
shoulders  that  suggested  to  his  experienced  eye  hands  that 
were  bound  together.  Two  !  In  a  flash  he  rose  to  his 
position.  He  emptied  the  little  flask  and  staggered — 
obsequious  hands  assisting  him — to  his  feet.  There  was  a 
sympathetic  murmur. 

"  Shake  hands,  sir,  shake  hands,"  said  one  of  the  figures 
near  him.  "  Permit  me  to  introduce  myself.  I  am  very 
greatly  indebted  to  you.  It  was  the  jewels  of  my  wife, 
Lady  Aveling,  which  attracted  these  scoundrels  to  the  house." 

"  Very  glad  to  make  your  lordship's  acquaintance,"  said  , 
Teddy  Watkins. 

"  I  presume  you  saw  the  rascals  making  for  the  shrubbery, 
and  dropped  down  on  them  ?  " 

"  That's  exactly  how  it  happened,"  said  Mr.  Watkins. 

"  You  should  have  waited  till  they  got  in  at  the  window," 
said  Lord  Aveling  ;  "  they  would  get  it  hotter  if  they  had 
actually  committed  the  burglary.  And  it  was  lucky  for  you 
two  of  the  policemen  were  out  by  the  gates,  and  followed 
up  the  three  of  you.  I  doubt  if  you  could  have  secured 
the  two  of  them — though  it  was  confoundedly  plucky  of  you, 
all  the  same." 

"  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  thought  of  all  that,"  said  Mr. 
Watkins  ;  "  but  one  can't  think  of  everythink." 

"Certainly  not,"  said  Lord  Aveling.  "I  am  afraid  they 
have  mauled  you  a  little,"  he  added.  The  party  was  now 
moving  toward  the  house.  "  You  walk  rather  lame.  May 
I  offer  you  my  arm  ?  ". 

And  instead  of  entering  Hammerpond  House  by  the 
dressing-room  window,  Mr.  Watkins  entered  it — slightly  in- 
toxicated and  inclined  now  to  cheerfulness  again — on  the 
arm  of  a  real  live  peer,  and  by  the  front  door.  "  This," 
thought  Mr.  Watkins,  "is  burgling  in  style!"  The 
"scoundrels,"  seen  by  the  gaslight,  proved  to  be  mere 
local  amateurs  unknown  to  Mr.  Watkins,  and  they  were 
taken  down  into  the  pantry  and  there  watched  over  by  the 
three  policemen,  two  gamekeepers  with  loaded  guns,  the 
butler,  and  an  hostler,  until  the  dawn  allowed  of  their  re- 
moval to  Hazelhurst  police-station.  Mr.  Watkins  was  made 
much  of  in  the  drawing-room.  They  devoted  a  sofa  to 
him,  and  would  not  hear  of  a  return  to  the  village  that 
night.  Lady  Aveling  was  sure  he  was  brilliantly  original, 
and  said  her  idea  of  Turner  was  just  such  another  rough, 
half-inebriated,  deep-eyed,  brave,  and  clever  man.  Some 
one  brought  up  a  remarkable  little  folding-ladder  that  had 
been  picked  up  in  the  shrubbery,  and  showed  him  how  it 
was  put  together.  They  also  described  how  wires  had  been 
found  in  the  shrubbery,  evidently  placed  there  to  trip  up  un- 
wary pursuers.  It  was  lucky  he  had  escaped  these  snares. 
And  they  showed  him  the  jewels. 

Mr.  Watkins  had  the  sense  not  to  talk  too  much,  and  in 
any  conversational  difficulty  fell  back  on  his  internal  pains. 
At  last  he  was  seized  with  stiffness  in  the  back  and  yawn- 
ing. Every  one  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
shame  to  keep  him  talking  after  his  affray,  so  he  retired 
early  to  his  room — the  little  red  room  next  to  Lord  Aveling's 
suite. 


The  dawn  found  a  deserted  easel,  bearing  a  canvas  with 
a  green  inscription,  in  the  Hammerpond  Park,  and  it  found 
Hammerpond  House  in  commotion.  But  if  the  dawn 
found  Mr.  Teddy  Watkins  and  the  Aveling  diamonds,  it  did 
not  communicate  the  information  to  the  police — H.  G.  Wells 
in  "  The  Stolen  Bacillus? 


A  woman  committed  suicide  in  a  New  York  hotel  re- 
cently, and  her  remains  lay  in  the  morgue  for  a  week  be- 
fore her  identity  was  established.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of 
visitors  had  gone  to  gaze  on  the  dead  face,  some  doubtless 
attracted  by  curiosity,  but  so  many  in  search  of  a  missing 
friend  or  relative  that  attention  has  been  drawn  to  those 
sinister  mysteries  of  modern  life  known  as  strange  disap- 
pearances. Apropos  of  this,  a  New  York  paper  tells  of  an 
incident  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
between  that  city  and  Trenton.  Near  Trenton,  there  is  a 
well-known  lunatic  asylum.  The  heroine  of  the  affair  boarded 
the  train  at  Jersey  City.  Presently  a  man  entered  the 
car,  and  after  courteously  inquiring  whether  the  seat  beside 
her  was  taken,  sat  down  in  it.  Suddenly,  in  ordinary 
conversational  tones,  he  turned  to  the  woman,  and  said  : 
"  In  a  short  time  we  shall  reach  Trenton,  and  you  will  get 
off  there  with  me.  Yes,  I  see  your  ticket  says  that  you're 
to  go  to  Philadelphia,  but  you  won't  reach  there  until 
I  have  first  secured  the  money  and  jewelry  that  I  see 
you  have  about  you.  It's  no  use  for  you  to  make  the 
slightest  outcry " — which  outcry  the  woman,  of  course, 
made  at  once,  but  the  man  was  as  good  as  his  word, 
and  at  every  appeal  she  made  to  the  passengers  and 
conductor,  he  cut  her  short  with  a  "  Don't  pay  the  slightest 
attention  to  her,  she's  my  sister,  and  she's  suffering  with  a 
terrible  hallucination  as  to  her  identity,  and  mine,  and  every- 
thing else.  I'm  taking  her  to  the  insane  asylum  near  Tren- 
ton just  as  quickly  as  I  can  get  her  there.  I  have  the  war- 
rant right  here.  You  needn't  mind  what  she  says,  as  she 
may  become  violent."  Whereupon,  so  the  story  goes, 
both  conductor  and  passengers  were  deaf  to  the  woman's 
appeals,  and  at  Trenton  she  was  hustled  into  a  closed  car- 
riage, taken  to  a  lonely  wood,  denuded  of  her  diamonds 
and  ducats,  and  at  a  late  hour  returned  to  the  station. 
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ZOLA'S    "ROME." 


The    Second  Work  in    the    Great    French  Realist's  Trilogy  on   the 

Roman  Church  — A  Pen-Picture  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.— What 

He   does  with    Peter's    Pence. 


Zola's  "  Rome,"  the  second  of  his  trilogy,  "  Lourdes, 
Rome,  Paris,"  is  a  novel,  but  a  novel  with  features  which 
make  the  story  a  secondary  consideration.  The  attack  on 
Roman  Catholicism,  begun  in  "  Lourdes,"  is  continued,  the 
scene  changing  to  Rome,  where  the  reader  is  taken  into  the 
heart  of  ecclesiastical  intrigues,  and  where  many  prelates 
are  introduced  who  without  doubt  represent  real  personages. 
The  whole  aim  of  the  book  is  to  bring  out  the  "frightful 
underside"  of  the  "Eternal  City  of  Crime,"  as  Zola  terms 
Rome — "the -monstrous,  ravening  ambition,  the  abominable 
net-work  of  intrigues,  venality,  cowardice,  treachery,  and 
even  crime." 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  the  hero  is  represented  as 
having  written  a  book  which  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
demned by  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  Expurgatorius, 
and  which  he  has  come  to  Rome  to  defend.  He  is  a  young 
priest,  Abbe'Pierre  Froment,  and  his  dream  is  a  "  rejuvenated 
Christianity  resting  on  the  idea  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Church  exercising  only  a  purified  spiritual  authority."  The 
church  is  to  be  the  "  new  religion  "  destined  to  solve  the  so- 
cial problems  which  agitate  the  age.  In  advocating  these 
theories  in  his  book,  the  abbi  has  been  animated  by  no 
schismatic  thoughts,  but,  nevertheless,  he  finds  himself  ac- 
credited with  dangerous  revolutionary  ideas.  Interviews  are 
accorded  him  by  various  prelates  in  authority,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  inducing  him  to  withdraw  his  book.  His  stay  in 
Rome  becomes  indefinitely  extended,  and  he  acquires  a  bit- 
ter knowledge  of  the  methods  of  this  church  which  fights 
his  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  with  covert  weapons. 
Among  the  many  shocks  his  mind  sustains,  not  the  least  is 
that  given  on  his  first  public  view  of  the  Pope  at  the  recep- 
tion of  the  international  pilgrimage  of  the  Peter's  Pence 
Fund,  when  he  beholds  the  "  contagion  of  idolatry "  that 
sweeps  over  the  multitudes  : 

Among  the  throng  were  workmen  rigged  out  in  their  Sunday  best, 
with  clear,  childish  eyes  and  rough,  ecstatic  faces  ;  ladies  of  the 
upper  classes  wearing  black,  as  the  regulations  required,  and  look- 
ing intensely  pale  from  the  sacred  awe  which  mingled  with  their  ex- 
cessive desire  ;  and  gentlemen  in  evening-dress,  who  appeared  quite 
glorious,  inflated  with  the  conviction  that  they  were  saving  both  the 
church  and  the  nations.  .  .  .  Right  and  left  drooped  banners  which 
associations  and  congregations  had  brought  to  present  to  the  Pope. 
And  the  sea  of  pilgrims  ever  waved  and  surged  with  a  growing 
clamor  ;  so  much  impatient  love  being  exhaled  by  those  perspiring 
faces,  burning  eyes,  and  hungry  mouths  that  the  atmosphere,  reek- 
ing with  the  odor  of  the  throng,  seemed  thickened  and  darkened. 
.  .  .  Finally,  between  two  rows  of  Noble  Guards,  in  semi-gala  uni- 
forms, walked  the  Holy  Father,  alone,  smiling  a  pale  smile,  and 
slowly  blessing  the  pilgrims  on  either  hand.  In  his  wake  the  clamor 
which  had  risen  in  the  other  apartments  swept  into  the  Hall  of 
Beatifications  with  the  violence  of  delirious  love  ;  and,  under  his 
slender,  white,  benedictive  hand,  all  those  distracted  creatures  fell 
upon  both  knees,  naught  remaining  but  the  prostration  of  a  devout 
multitude,  overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  apparition  of  its  god.  .  .  . 
Whilst  he  was  again  seating  himself,  applause  burst  forth,  frantic 
salvoes  of  applause  lasting  for  ten  minutes  and  mingling  with  vivats 
and  inarticulate  cries — a  passionate,  tempestuous  outburst,  which 
made  the  very  building  shake.  .  .  . 

Amid  this  blast  or  frantic  adoration,  Pierre  gazed  at  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  now  again  motionless  on  his  throne.  With  the  Papal 
cap  on  his  head  and  the  red  cape  edged  with  ermine  about  his  shoul- 
ders, he  retained  in  his  long  white  cassock  the  rigid,  sacerdotal  atti- 
tude of  an  idol  venerated  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  Chris- 
tians. Against  the  purple  background  of  hangings  of  the  baldacchino, 
between  the  wing-like  drapery  on  either  side,  inclosing,  as  it  were,  a 
brasier  of  glory,  he  assumed  real  majesty  of  aspect.  He  was  no 
longer  the  feeble  old  man  with  the  slow,  jerky  walk  and  the  slender, 
scraggy  neck  of  a  poor  ailing  bird.  The  simious  ugliness  of  his  face, 
the  largeness  of  his  nose,  the  long  slit  of  bis  mouth,  the  hugeness  of 
his  ears,  the  conflicting  jumble  of  his  withered  features  disappeared. 
In  that  waxen  countenance  you  distinguished  only  the  admirable, 
dark,  deep  eyes,  beaming  with  eternal  youth,  with  extraordinary  in- 
telligence and  penetration.  And  then  there  was  a  resolute  bracing 
of  his  entire  person,  a  consciousness  of  the  eternity  which  he  repre- 
sented, a  regal  nobility,  born  of  the  very  circumstances  that  he  was 
now  but  a  mere  breath,  a  soul  set  in  so  pellucid  a  body  of  ivory  that 
it  became  visible  as  though  it  were  already  freed  from  the  bonds  of 
earih.  And  Pierre  realized  what  such  a  man — the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
the  king,  obeyed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  subjects — must 
be  for  the  devout  and  dolent  creatures  who  came  to  adore  him  from 
so  far,  and  who  fell  at  his  feet  awe-struck  by  the  splendor  of  the 
powers  incarnate  in  him. 

The  scene  which  followed  the  closing  of  the  ceremony 
was  an  extraordinary  one  : 

For  a  long  time  Pierre  remained  overcome  by  it.  He  had  beheld 
never-to-be-forgotten  idolatry  at  Lourdes,  incidents  of  naive  faith 
and  frantic  religious  passion  which  yet  made  him  quiver  with  alarm 
and  grief.  But  the  crowds  rushing  on  the  grotto,  the  sick  dying  of 
divine  love  before  the  Virgin's  statue,  the  multitudes  delirious  with 
the  contagion  of  the  miraculous — nothing  of  all  that  gave  an  idea  of 
the  blast  of  madness  which  suddenly  inflamed  the  pilgrims  at  the 
feet  of  the  Pope.  Some  bishops,  superiors  of  religious  orders,  and 
other  delegates  of  various  kinds  had  stepped  forward  to  deposit  near 
the  throne  the  offerings  which  they  brought  from  the  whole  Catholic 
world,  the  universal  "  collection  "  of  St.  Peter's  Pence.  It  was  the 
voluntary  tribute  of  the  nations  to  their  sovereign  :  silver,  gold,  and 
bank-notes  in  purses,  bags,  and  cases.  Ladies  came  and  fell  on 
their  knees  to  offer  silk  and  velvet  alms-bags  which  they  themselves 
had  embroidered.  Others  had  caused  the  note-cases  which  they  had 
tendered  to  be  adorned  with  the  monogram  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth 
in  diamonds.  And  at  one  moment  the  enthusiasm  became  so  in- 
tense that  several  women  stripped  themselves  of  their  adornments, 
flung  their  own  purses  on  the  platform,  and  emptied  their  pockets 
even  to  the  very  coppers  they  had  about  them.  One  lady,  tall  and 
slender,  very  beautiful  and  very  dark,  wrenched  her  watch  from 
about  her  neck,  pulled  off  her  rings,  and  threw  everything  upon 
the  carpet.  ...  It  was  a  rain  of  presents,  an  explosion  of  the 
passion  which  impels  one  to  strip  one's  self  for  the  object  of 
one's  cult,  happy  at  having  nothing  of  one's  own  that  shall  not  be- 
long to  him.  And  meantime  the  clamor  grew,  vivats  and  shrill 
cries  of  adoration  arose  amidst  pushing  and  jostling  of  increased 
violence,  one  and  all  yielding  to  the  irresistible  desire  to  kiss  the 
idol  1 

But  a  signal  was  given,  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth  made  haste  to  quit 
the  throne  and  take  his  place  in  the  cortege,  in  order  to  return  to  his 
apartments.  The  Swiss  Guards  energetically  thrust  back  the  throng, 
seeking  to  open  a  way  through  the  three  halls.  But  at  the  sight  of 
His  Holiness's  departure,  a  lamentation  of  despair  arose  and  spread, 
as  if  heaven  had  suddenly  closed  again,  and  shut  out  those  who  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  approach.  What  a  frightful  disappointment — to 
have  beheld  the  living  manifestation  of  the  Deity  and  to  see  it  disap- 
pear before  gaining  salvation  by  just  touching  it  !  So  terrible  be- 
came the  scramble,  so  extraordinary  the  confusion,  that  the  Swiss 
Guards  were  swept  away.     And  ladies  were  seen  to  dart  after  the 


Pope,  to  drag  themselves  on  all  fours  over  the  marble  slabs,  and  kiss 
his  footprints  and  lap  up  the  dust  of  his  steps  !  The  tall,  dark  lady 
suddenly  fell  at  the  edge  of  the  platform,  raised  a  loud  shriek,  and  | 
fainted  ;  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  committee  had  to  hold  her  so 
that  she  might  not  do  herself  an  injury  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
hysterical  fit  which  had  come  upon  her.  Another,  a  plump  blonde, 
was  wildly,  desperately  kissing  one  of  the  golden  arms  of  the  throne- 
chair,  on  which  the  old  man's  poor,  bony  elbow  had  just  rested. 
And  others,  on  seeing  her,  came  to  dispute  possession,  seized  both 
arms,  gilding  and  velvet,  and  pressed  their  mouths  to  wood-work  or 
upholstery,  their  bodies  meanwhile  shaking  with  their  sobs.  Force 
had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  drag  them  away. 

When  it  was  all  over,  Pierre  went  off,  emerging  as  it  were  from  a 
painful  dream,  sick  at  heart,  and  with  his  mind  revolting.  And  again 
he  encountered  Hani's  glance,  which  never  left  him.  "  It  was  a  su- 
perb ceremony,  was  it  not  ?  "  sard  the  prelate.  "  It  consoles  one  for 
many  iniquities." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt  ;  but  what  idolatry  1  "  the  young  priest  murmured 
despite  himself. 

Pierre  hears  some  curious  stories  regarding  the  Peter's 
Pence  Fund  : 

As  he  was  coming  out  on  the  piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  he  heard  Nar- 
cisse  asking  Mgr.  Nani  :  "Indeed!  Do  you  really  think  that  to 
day  s  gifts  exceeded  that  figure  ?  " 

"  Yes,  more  than  three  millions,  I'm  convinced  of  it,"  the  prelate 
replied.  .  .  . 

Three  millions  !  The  words  had  rung  in  Pierre's  ears.  And, 
raising  bis  head,  he  gazed  at  the  Vatican,  all  golden  in  the  sunlight 
against  the  expanse  of  blue  sky,  as  if  he  wished  to  penetrate  us 
walls  and  follow  the  steps  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  returning  to  his 
apartments.  He  pictured  him  laden  with  those  millions,  with  his 
weak,  slender  arms  pressed  to  his  breast,  carrying  the  silver,  the 
gold,  the  bank-notes,  and  even  the  jewels  which  the  women  had 
flung  him.  And  almost  unconsciously  the  young  priest  spoke  aloud  : 
"What  will  he  do  with  those  millions?  Where  is  he  taking 
them?" 

Narcisse  and  even  Nani  could  not  help  being  amused  by  this 
strangely  expressed  curiosity.  It  was  the  young  altachi  who  replied  : 
"Why,  His  Holiness  is  taking  them  to  his  room  ;  or,  at  least,  is 
having  them  carried  there  before  him.  Don't  you  see  two  persons  of 
his  suite  picking  up  everything  and  filling  their  pockets  ?  And  now 
His  Holiness  has  shut  himself  up  quite  alone  ;  and  if  you  could  see 
hiiu  you  would  find  him  counting  and  recounting  his  treasure  with 
cheerful  care,  ranging  the  rolls  of  gold  in  good  order,  slipping  the 
bank-notes  into  envelopes  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  putting  every- 
thing away  in  hiding-places  which  are  known  only  to  himself." 

While  his  companion  was  speaking,  Pierre  again  raised  his  eyes  to 
the  windows  of  the  Pope's  apartments,  as  if  to  follow  the  scene. 
Moreover,  Narcisse  gave  further  explanations,  asserting  that  the 
money  was  put  away  in  a  certain  article  of  furniture,  standing 
against  the  right-hand  wall  in  the  Holy  Father's  bedroom.  Some 
people,  he  added,  also  spoke  of  a  writing-table,  or  secretaire,  with 
deep  drawers  ;  and  others  declared  that  the  money  slumbered  in  some 
big  padlocked  trunks  stored  away  in  the  depths  of  the  alcove,  which 
was  very  roomy.  Of  course,  on  the  left  side  of  the  passage  leading 
to  the  Archives  there  was  a  large  room  occupied  by  a  general  cashier 
and  a  monumental  safe  ;  but  the  funds  kept  there  were  simply  those 
of  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  administrative  receipts  of  Rome  ; 
whereas  the  Peter's  Pence  money,  the  voluntary  donations  of 
Christendom,  remained  in  the  hands  of  Leo  the  Thirteenth  :  he 
alone  knew  the  exact  amount  of  that  fund,  and  lived  alone  with  its 
millions,  which  he  disposed  of  like  an  absolute  master,  rendering 
account  to  none.  And  such  was  his  prudence  that  he  never  left  his 
room  when  the  servants  cleaned  and  set  it  in  order.  At  the  utmost 
he  would  consent  to  remain  on  the  threshold  of  the  adjoining  apart- 
ment in  order  to  escape  the  dust.  And  whenever  he  meant  to  ab- 
sent himself  for  a  few  hours,  to  go  down  into  the  gardens,  for  in- 
stance, he  double-locked  the  doors  and  carried  the  keys  away  with 
hira.  never  confiding  them  to  another,   .  .   . 

"  I  don't  accuse  His  Holiness  of  sordid  avarice,"  he  resumed. 
"  such  as  is  rumored.  Some  fabulous  stories  are  current — stones  of 
coffers  full  of  gold  in  which  the  Holy  Father  is  said  to  plunge  his 
hands  for  hours  at  a  time  ;  treasures  which  he  has  heaped  up  in  cor- 
ners for  the  sole  pleasure  of  counting  them  over  and  over  again. 
Nevertheless,  one  may  well  admit  that-  His  Holiness  is  somewhat 
fond  of  money  for  its  own  sake,  for  the  pleasure  of  handling  it  and 
setting  it  in  order  when  he  happens  to  be  alone — and,  after  all,  that 
is  a  very  excusable  mania  in  an  old  man  who  has  no  other  pastime. 
But  I  must  add  that  he  is  yet  fonder  of  money  for  the  social  power 
which  it  brings,  the  decisive  help  which  it  will  give  to  the  Holy  See 
in  the  future,  if  the  latter  desires  to  triumph." 

The  opposition  encountered  by  the  young  priest  when  he 
strove  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  is 
suddenly  withdrawn  after  it  is  deemed  that  his  spirit  has 
been  worn  out  by  the  obstacles  he  has  met  with.  It  is  at 
night  that  the  meeting  takes  place,  and,  after  passing  through 
an  interminable  series  of  anterooms,  he  is  conducted  into  the 
Pope's  bedroom,  where  he  is  left  alone  with  the  Holy  Father, 
who  sits  stirring  "  a  glass  of  syrup  standing  beside  him 
with  a  long  silver-gilt  spoon." 

The  Pope's  dress  is  described  : 

In  the  same  way  as  Pierre  saw  the  Pope's  room,  he  saw  his  cos- 
tume, his  cassock  of  white  cloth,  with  white  buttons,  his  white  skull- 
cap, his  white  cape,  and  his  white  sash,  fringed  wiih  gold  and  broid- 
ered  at  either  end  with  golden  keys.  His  stockings  were  white,  his 
slippers  were  of  red  velvet,  and  these  again  were  broidered  with  golden 
keys.  .  .  . 

At  the  first  glance,  however,  Pierre  noticed  that  if  Signor  Squadra 
had  kept  him  waiting,  it  had  not  been  in  order  to  compel  the  Holy 
Father  to  don  a  clean  cassock,  for  the  one  he  was  wearing  was  badly 
soiled  by  snuff.  A  number  of  brown  stains  had  trickled  down  the 
front  of  the  garment  beside  the  buttons,  a<<d  just  like  any  good 
bourgeois,  His  Holiness  had  a  handkerchief  on  bis  knees  to  wipe  him- 
self. .  .  . 

A  particular  interest  attaches  to  the  long  interview  which 
follows,  since  Zola  doubtless  mingles  veritable  experiences 
before  the  Pope  with  the  fiction  of  his  tale  : 

Immediately  on  entering,  Pierre  had  felt  that  the  Pope's  sparkling 
eyes,  those  two  black  diamonds,  were  fixed  upon  him.  The  silence 
was  profound,  and  the  lamps  burned  with  motionless,  pallid  flames. 
He  had  to  approach,  and  after  making  the  three  genuflections  pre- 
scribed by  etiquette,  he  stooped  over  one  of  the  Pope's  feet  resting 
on  a  cushion,  in  order  to  kiss  the  red  velvet  slipper.  And  on  the 
Pope's  side  there  was  not  a  word,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  movement. 
When  the  young  man  drew  himself  up  again,  he  found  the  two 
black  diamonds,  those  two  eyes  which  were  all  brightness  and  intelli- 
gence, still  riveted  on  him. 

But  at  last  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  who  had  been  unwilling  to  spare 
the  young  priest  the  humble  duty  of  kissing  his  foot,  and  who  now 
left  him  standing,  began  to  speak,  whilst  still  examining  him,  prob- 
ing, as  it  were,  his  very  soul.  "  My  son,"  he  said.  "  you  greatly  de- 
sired to  see  me,  and  I  consented  to  afford  you  that  satisfaction." 

He  spoke  in  French,  somewhat  uncertain  French,  pronounced  after 
the  Italian  fashion,  and  so  slowly  did  he  articulate  each  sentence  that 
one  could  have  written  it  down  like  so  much  dictation.  And  his  voice, 
as  Pierre  had  previously  noticed,  was  strong  and  nasal,  one  of  those 
full  voices  which  people  are  surprised  to  hear  coming  from  debile  and 
apparently  bloodless  and  breathless  frames. 

In  response  to  the  Holy  Father's  remark,  Pierre  contented  himself 
with  bowing,  knowing  that  respect  required  him  to  wait  for  a  direct 
answer  before  speaking. 

Many  pages  are  taken  up  by  the  ensuing  talk,  the  young 
man  uttering  an  impassioned  appeal,  not  for  himself  nor  his 
book,  but  for  those  who  inspired  it,  "the  humble  ones 
who  die  of  want  beneath  the  hateful  harshness,  the  fright- 
ful injustice  of  our  present-day  social  system."  Though 
Leo  the  Thirteenth   "  was   extremely  fond   of  talking,  and 


could  only  listen  to  others  with  an  effort,"  he  is  "  overcome 
by  astonishment,  touched  by  emotion  himself,"  and  he 
allows  the  outburst  to  go  on  unchecked.  But  when  he 
speaks  in  his  turn,  despair  succeeds  to  hopefulness  in  the 
young  man's  mind,  for  he  feels  that  "his  arguments  have 
fallen  against  some  blind,  impenetrable  rock  which  it  was 
useless  to  assail,  since  nothing  could  enter  it." 

"  You  appeal  to  the  Holy  Father."  said  Leo  the  Thirteenth. 
"  Ah  1  rebt  assured  that  his  heart  is  full  of  pity  and  affection  for  those 
who  are  unfortunate.  But  that  is  not  the  point,  it  is  our  holy  re- 
ligion which  is  in  question.  I  have  read  your  book — a  bad  book,  I 
tell  you  so  at  once,  the  most  dangerous  and  culpable  of  books — pre- 
cisely on  account  of  its  qualities,  the  pages  in  which  I  myself  felt  in- 
terested. Yes,  I  was  often  fascinated,  I  should  not  have  continued 
my  perusal  had  I  not  felt  carried  aw^y,  transported  by  the  ardent 
breath  of  your  faith  and  enthusiasm.  The  subject,  '  New  Rome,"  is 
such  a  beautiful  one  and  impassions  me  so  much  !  and  certainly  there 
is  a  book  to  be  written  under  that  title,  but  in  a  very  different  spirit  to 
yours.  .  .  . 

"  And  another  crime  of  yours,  my  son,  is  that  you  have  dared  to 
ask  for  a  new  religion.  That  is  impious,  blasphemous,  sacrilegious. 
There  is  but  one  religion  in  the  world,  our  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic 
and  Roman  Religion,  apart  from  which  there  can  be  but  darkness 
and  damnation.  .  .  .  Ah  I  schism,  schism,  my  son,  is  a  crime  beyond 
forgiveness,  an  assassination  of  the  true  God.  a  device  of  the  loath- 
some beast  of  temptation  which  hell  sends  into  the  world  to  work  the 
ruin  of  the  faithful  !  If  your  book  contained  nothing  beyond  those 
words,  '  a  new  religion,"  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy  and  burn  it 
like  so  much  poison  fatal  in  its  effects  upon  ihe  human  soul.  .  .  . 

"  Yes,  yours  is  a  most  culpable  and  dangerous  book."  concluded 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  ;  "its  very  title,  '  New  Rome,'  is  mendacious 
and  poisonous,  and  the  work  is  the  more  to  be  condemned  as  it  offers 
every  fascination  of  style,  every  perversion  of  generous  fancy.  Briefly, 
it  is  such  a  book  that  a  priest,  if  he  conceived  it  in  an  hour  of  error, 
can  have  no  other  duty  than  that  of  burning  it  in  public  wiih  the  very 
band  which  traced  the  pages  of  error  and  scanfal." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview,  Pierre,  unconvinced, 
trembling  with  disgust,  utters  his  submission  : 

"Holy  Father,  I  make  my  submission  and  reprobate  my 
book."  And  he  passes  out,  leaving  the  Pope  exhilarated  by 
his  easy  victory.  But  the  victory  means  only  that  Rome 
has  destroyed  the  priest's  faith.  Not  Catholicism  and  not  a 
new  religion  have  any  hold  upon  him  now,  but  a  "sudden 
great  enlightenment  "  comes,  and  the  power  of  science  rises 
before  his  mind,  sweeping  away  all  religious  conceptions. 

Mingled  with  the  narration  of  the  priest's  storm  and 
stress  of  mind,  with  the  plots  of  ecclesiastics  for  domina- 
tion, and  hints  at  Jesuitical  crimes,  are  many  fine  descriptive 
passages.  The  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal,  the  Forum,  St. 
Peter's,  the  Campagna,  all  the  famous  places  of  Rome,  in 
fact,  are  called  up  vividly  by  the  power  of  picturesque  lan- 
guage. During  his  stay  in  Rome,  Pierre  is  installed  at  the 
Palazzo  Boccanera,  and  the  life  of  the  princely  family  who 
entertain  him  is  laid  bare.  In  company  with  the  young 
Prince  Dario  Boccanera,  the  abbi  takes  the  famous  drive  on 
the  Corso,  and  utters  his  disappointment  at  the  poverty  and 
narrowness  of  the  thoroughfare  : 

What  I  was  that  the  Corso,  then,  that  semi-obscure  trench,  close 
pressed  by  high  and  heavy  house-fronts,  that  mean  roadway  where 
three  vehicles  could  scarcely  pass  abreast,  and  which  serried  shops 
lined  with  gaudy  displays  ?  There  was  neither  space,  nor  far  horizon, 
nor  refreshing_greenery,  such  as  the  fashionable  drives  of  Paris  could 
boast !  Nothing  but  jostling,  crowding,  and  stifling  on  the  little 
footwa>s  under  the  narrow  strip  of  sky.  .  .  . 

It  was  necessary  to  come  back  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  to  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia,  then  return  to  the  former  square,  and  come  back 
yet  again,  following  the  entire  Corso  three  and  four  times  without 
wearying.  The  delighted  Dario  showed  himself  and  looked  about 
him,  exchanging  salutations.  On  either  footway  was  a  compact 
crowd  of  promenaders,  whose  eyes  roamed  over  the  equipages  and 
whose  hands  could  have  shaken  those  of  the  carriage  folks.  So  great 
at  last  became  the  number  of  vehicles  that  both  lines  were  abso- 
lutely unbroken,  crowded  to  such  a  point  that  the  coachmen  could 
do  no  more  than  walk  their  horses.  Perpetually  going  up  and  com- 
ing down  the  Corso,  people  scrutinized  and  jostled  one  another.  It 
was  open  -  air  promiscuity,  all  Rome  gathered  together  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  the  folks  who  knew  one  another  and  who 
met  here  as  in  a  friendly  drawing-room,  and  the  folks  belonging  to 
adverse  parties  who  did  not  speak  together,  but  who  elbowed  each 
other  and  whose  glances  penetrated  to  each  other's  soul.  Then  a 
revelation  came  to  Pierre,  and  he  suddenly  understood  the  Corso, 
the  ancient  custom,  the  passion  and  the  glory  of  the  city.  Its  pleas- 
ure lay  precisely  in  the  very  narrowness  of  the  street,  in  that  forced 
elbowing  which  facilitated  not  only  desired  meetings  but  the  satisfac- 
tion of  curiosity,  the  display  of  vanity,  and  the  garnering  of  endless 
tittle-tattle.  All  Roman  society  met  here  each  day,  displayed  itself, 
spied  on  itself,  offering  itself  in  spectacle  to  its  own  eyes,  with  such 
an  indispensable  need  of  thus  beholding  itself  that  the  man  of  birth 
who  missed  the  Corso  was  like  one  out  of  his  element,  destitute  of 
newspapers,  living  like  a  savage. 

The  other  side  of  the  picture  is  afforded  in  a  glimpse  of 
the  castle  field  districts,  whose  history  is  given  with  that  of 
the  extraordinary  frenzy  for  real-estate  speculation  which 
swept  over  Rome,  ruining  many  princely  families,  resulting 
in  the  erection  of  superb  mansions  destined  never  to  be 
finished,  and  whose  occupants  are  thus  described  : 

Perfect  hordes  of  tatterdemalions,  famished,  and  homeless,  and 
almost  without  garments,  had  swooped  upon  the  unfinished  houses, 
filling  them  with  wretchedness  and  vermin  ;  and  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  tolerate  this  lawless  occupation  lest  all  the  frightful  misery 
should  remain  displayed  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  And  so  it  was 
to  these  frightful  tenants  that  had  fallen  the  huge  four  and  five- 
storied  palaces,  entered  by  monumental  doorways  flanked  by  lofty 
statues  and  having  carved  balconies  upheld  by  caryatides  all  along 
their  fronts.  Each  family  had  made  its  choice,  often  closing  the 
frameless  windows  with  boards  and  the  gaping  doorways  with  rags, 
and  occupying  now  an  entire  princely  flat  and  now  a  few  small 
rooms,  according  to  their  taste.  Horrid-looking  linen  hung  drying 
from  the  carved  balconies,  foul  stains  already  degraded  the  white 
walls,  and  from  the  magnificent  porches,  intended  for  sumptuous 
equipages,  there  poured  a  stream  of  filth  which  rotted  in  stagnant 
pools  in  the  roads,  where  there  was  neither  pavement  nor  foot- 
path. 

The  Trastevere,  that  "  pestilential  district  where  the  pop- 
ulation had  wallowed  for  centuries  as  in  a  poisonous  jail," 
and  the  homes  of  its  wretched  denizens  are  described  with 
all  the  naked  realism  in  which  Zola  excels. 

And  in  addition  to 'the  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  and  the 
marvelous  pictures  of  modern  Rome,  there  are  glimpses  into 
the  drawing-rooms  of  both  of  the  black  and  of  the  white 
world,  as  the  adherents  of  pope  and  king  are  called  in  dis- 
tinction. To  those  in  search  of  mere  story,  the  loves  of 
Benedetta  and  Dario,  the  last  of  the  younger  generation  of 
the  Boccanera  family,  will  supply  a  powerful  interest.  Their 
story  is  a  dramatic  and  sombre  one,  and  the  final  scene  of 
death  which  ends  it — a  similar  one  to  that  in  "The  Wander- 
ing Jew  " — is  repulsive  to  a  degree  that  only  Zola's  imagina- 
tion is  capable  of. 
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THE    GAMBOLS    OF    THE    LAMBS. 

Shepherd   Clay    Greeoe  and    his  Fellow-Directors    Hauled   Up  for 

Loud  aod  Unseemly  Noises  at  Night— The  Lambs 

Allowed  to  go  00  Probation. 


The  gambols  of  ihe  Lambs'  Club  hate  become  an  institu- 
tion in  New  York.  Once  a  year  they  hold  a  public  gambol 
at  a  theatre.  At  other  times  their  gambols  are  private,  and 
intended  for  the  delectation  of  members  only.  But  from 
recent  developments  it  would  seem  as  if  their  private  gam- 
bols were  becoming  too  public. 

When  the  Lambs  moved  uptown  to  their  present  club- 
house, 26  West  Thirty-First  Street,  the  neighbors  looked 
wiih  some  apprehension  upon  their  frolicksome  neighbors. 
They  had  reason  for  their  apprehension,  as  subsequent  de- 
velopments proved.  At  first  the  Lambs  were  very  quiet. 
But  the  first  summer  after  their  removal,  when  the  heat 
opened  all  the  windows,  the  neighbors  became  involuntary 
participants  in  the  revelry  of  the  Lambs. 

Evan  H.  Patrick,  of  25  West  Thirty-First  Street,  occu- 
pies a  boarding-house  directly  across  the  street  from  the 
Lambs'  club-house.  Mr.  Patrick  soon  found  that  sleep  was 
simply  an  expression.  The  Lambs  did  not  get  their  work 
in  until  about  one  o'clock,  and  kept  it  going  until  dawn.  As 
a  result,  Patrick  lodged  a  complaint  with  the  police,  and  the 
Lambs  were  warned  to  be  more  orderly.  This  they  prom- 
ised to  do,  and  the  excitement  was  allayed.  But  recently 
they  broke  out  again.  On  the  evening  of  May  loth,  they 
gave  a  dinner  to  John  Hare,  the  English  actor.  Probably 
it  was  a  good  dinner.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  noisy  one.  It 
so  irritated  Mr.  Patrick  that  he  applied  for  a  summons,  and 
preferred  charges  against  the  governors  of  the  Lambs' 
Club  for  disorderly  conduct. 

As  a  result,  the  Shepherd  of  the  club,  Clay  M.  Greene, 
accompanied  by  a  large  number  of  members,  appeared  in 
Jefferson  Market  Police  Court  yesterday,  and  answered  to 
the  charges  preferred  against  them.  Among  the  Lambs  who 
accompanied  their  Shepherd  were  Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  the 
well-known  and  ancient  comedian  of  the  Bostonians  ;  De  \ 
Wolf  Hopper,  famous  for  his  recitation  of  "  Casey  at  the 
Bat,"  and  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  his  own  company,  with 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper,  formerly  of  San  Francisco,  as  his 
prima  donna ;  Ned  Townsend,  also  formerly  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  author  of  "  Chimmie  Fadden "  ;  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft,  Thomas  B.  Clark,  Clarence  Collins,  Thomas  Manning, 
and  L.  J.  B.  Lincoln. 

Patrick,  the  complainant,  testified  that  on  the  night  of 
May  loth  the  noise  made  at  the  Lambs'  dinner  could  be 
heard  all  over  the  block  ;  that  afterward  "  some  one  with  a 
loud  voice  " — at  which  De  Wolf  Hopper's  face  assumed  a 
cavernous  grin — auctioned  off  the  seats  for  the  next  public 
gambol  at  the  Broadway  Theatre  ;  that  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  with  the  loud  voice  were  followed  by  roars  of 
laughter  and  applause,  and  pounding  the  floor  with  billiard- 
cues.  Mr.  Patrick  could  stand  it  no  longer,  so  he  went  to 
the  West  Thirtieth  Street  station  and  complained  to  Cap- 
tain Pickett  Two  policemen  were  sent  to  the  club-house, 
and  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  auction.  They  succeeded 
in  lessening  the  noise  for  a  time,  but  as  soon  as  they  left  the 
club  it  began  again. 

The  Shepherd  of  the  club,  Clay  M.  Greene,  was  the  first 
witness  called  for  the  defense.  He  testified  that  the  Lambs' 
Club  was  composed  principally  of  actors,  but  that  there  were 
in  it  a  number  of  other  professional  people,  such  as  authors, 
actors,  sculptors,  artists,  and  bankers.  He  said  that  the 
Lambs  held  one  entertainment  every  month,  and  that  on 
May  10th  the  club  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  John  Hare. 
He  said  that  there  was  speech-making  and  singing,  followed 
by  the  auction  of  seats  for  the  yearly  gambol.  He  main- 
tained stoutly  that  there  was  no  more  noise  at  this  gathering 
than  at  any  other  club  dinner,  and  that  he  had  given  orders 
that  the  billiard  and  piano-playing  should  be  stopped  every 
morning  at  one  o'clock.  Air.  Greene  swore  that  "none  but 
gentlemen  were  members  of  the  club,"  and  further  stated 
that  no  disorderly  persons  were  allowed  to  enter  it. 

Nelson  Wheatcroft  also  testified  that  the  dinner  was  a 
very  quiet  one.  He  further  stated  that  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Lotos  Club,  and  that  the  dinner  in  the  Lambs'  Club  to 
John  Hare  was  not  more  noisy  than  the  one  given  by  the 
Lotos  Club  to  Sir  Henry  Irving.  An  interesting  fact  de- 
veloped by  the  testimony  was  that  one  rule  of  the  Lambs' 
Club  was  that  "  the  club  should  never  be  closed." 

Henry  Clay  Barnabee,  the  popular  comedian  of  the  Bos- 
tonians, was  the  next  witness.  Mr.  Barnabee  impressed  the 
court  and  spectators  favorably  by  announcing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  testimony  that  he  was  a  married  man,  and  went 
on  to  say  that  he  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  club,  but 
never  heard  any  discordant  noise. 

Mr.  Barnabee  was  followed  by  De  Wolf  Hopper.  He 
was  the  gentleman  who  owned  the  loud  voice  which  auc- 
tioned the  seats  for  the  Lambs'  gamboL  He  said  the  auc- 
tion sale  began  about  eleven-thirty  o'clock.  "  I  didn't  talk 
any  louder  than  I  thought  was  necessary,"  said  Mr.  Hopper  ; 
"  I  don't  think  I  was  suffering  from  an  overdose  of  stimu- 
lants." Lawyer  Hummel  asked  him  whether  he  had  "  made 
any  funny  remarks  while  conducting  the  auction."  "  I  tried 
to,"  said  Hopper,  grinning,  "  but  you  know  I'm  under  oath, 
and  will  not  swear  whether  they  were  funny  or  not."  Mr. 
Hopper  went  on  to  say  that  he  did  not  think  anything  at  the 
dinner — including  his  voice — was  loud. 

Magistrate  Simms  poured  oil  upon  the  troubled  waters 
by  asking  Mr.  Patrick  whether  he  thought  that  the  noises 
were  continuous.  Mr.  Patrick  was  forced  to  admit  that 
they  were  spasmodic,  and  broke  out  only  on  certain  nights. 
Thereupon  the  magistrate  asked  the  officers  of  the  Lambs 
if  they  would  give  their  word  not  to  disturb  their  neighbors 
again.  This  they  promised,  and  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed. He  warned  them,  however,  that  if  any  further  ob- 
■•=cti°r.s  were  made  they  would  receive  harsher  treatment 
:he  police. 
- :  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  unfortunate  neighbors 


of  the  Lambs  should  have  made  this  protest.  During  the 
summer  nights  in  New  York — and  during  the  past  few 
weeks  we  have  been  having  some  midsummer  weather — it  is 
necessary'  to  have  all  the  windows  of  the  house  open,  and 
the  result  is  that  the  mirth  and  music  of  the  Lambs  per- 
meate through  the  entire  block.  Gentlemen  with  voices  like 
Mr.  de  Wolf  Hopper  could  talk  in  one  end  of  the  block  and 
be  heard  with  the  utmost  distinctness  at  the  other.  But  the 
neighbors  say  that  they  do  not  object  so  much  10  the  music 
as  they  do  to  the  unseemly  hours.  They  say  that  after  the 
Lambs  have  wound  up  their  festivities — which  usually  is  be- 
tween five  and  six  o'clock  A.  If. — there  is  a  continued  rattle 
of  cab-wheels  upon  the  asphalt  pavement  and  more  or  less 
exhilarated  members  engaged  in  singing  fag-ends  of  songs 
and  yelling  fag-ends  of  jokes  left  over  from  the  dregs  of  the 
evening.  At  this  particular  gambol  there  was  some  joke 
about  the  "  only  Trilby,"  which  had  so  much  impressed  cer- 
tain vinous  members  that  they  shouted  it  through  the  block 
repeatedly  on  their  way  home,  thereby  awakening  the  few 
remaining  neighbors  who  had  succeeded  in  hanging  on  to 
balmy  sleep. 

But  inasmuch  as  the  members  of  the  Lambs'  Club  are 
nearly  all  engaged  upon  the  stage,  and  as  their  day  begins 
when  other  men's  ends,  it  is  difficult  to  see  their  way  out  of 
this  dilemma.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  only  solution  out 
of  the  difficulty  would  be  for  the  Lambs  to  go  over  into 
New'  Jersey  or  down  on  Long  Island,  and  plant  a  club-house 
in  the  middle  of  some  desert  place  far  from  the  habitations 
of  man.  There  they  may  sing  and  play  the  piano,  there 
they  may  pound  upon  the  floor  with  billiard-cues,  and  there 
Mr.  De  Wolf  Hopper  may  waft  the  midnight  mosquito  far, 
far  away  on  the  wings  of  his  mighty  voice.        Flaneur. 

New  Y'ork,  May  26,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  eleventh  National  Republican  Convention,  to  assemble 

_      „  at   St.  Louis  on  the  sixteenth  of  June,  will 
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of  the  St  Louis  be  a  notable  gathering.  Among  the  well- 
Conventios.  known  men  upon  the  roll  of  delegates  from 

Illinois  are  Dick  Oglesby,  the  last  of  the  war  governors, 
and  William  Penn  Nixon,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean.  Ex-Secretary  Richard  Thompson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  under  Hayes  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Lincoln,  and 
General  Lew  Wallace,  both  come  from  Indiana.  On  the 
Iowa  delegation  is  J.  S.  Clarkson.  Maine  sends  as  a 
delegate  Harold  M.  Sewall,  a  recent  convert  to  Repub- 
licanism ;  Mr.  Sewall  is  well  known  in  California,  hav- 
ing married  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Golden  State, 
Miss  Millie  Ashe.  From  Maryland  comes  General  Felix 
Agnus,  editor  of  the  Baltimore  American.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  is  one  of  the  Massachusetts  delegation.  Michigan's 
leading  delegate  is  General  Russell  A.  Alger.  Chauncey  I. 
Filley,  the  leading  Republican  of  Missouri,  is  one  of  the 
delegation  from  that  State.  Thurston,  the  "  spell-binder,"  is 
at  the  head  of  the  Nebraska  delegation.  Among  .the  New 
Y'ork  delegates  are  Warner  Miller,  Frank  Hiscock,  Cor- 
nelius N.  Bliss,  and  others.  Governor  Hastings  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation,  and  James  Elverson, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  is  one  of  Pennsylvania's 
delegates.  Senator  Quay,  and  his  bitter  foe,  Chris  Magee, 
are  also  on  the  delegation.  The  "big  four"  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  are  Senator-elect  Foraker,  Governor  Bushnell, 
General  Grosvenor,  and  Mark  Hanna,  McKinley's  friend 
and  manager.  Vermont's  delegation  is  headed  by  Senator 
Redfield  Proctor.  South  Dakota  has  Senator  Pettigrew. 
Tennessee  has  Henry  Clay  Evans,  the  man  who  was 
elected  governor  of  Tennessee  two  years  ago,  and  whom 
the  Democrats  so  shamelessly  counted  out.  From  Vir- 
ginia comes  General  James  A.  Walker,  who  succeeded 
Stonewall  Jackson  in  his  command.  Senator  Teller 
is  the  head  of  the  Colorado  delegation.  Utah  sends 
both  her  senators.  Montana  sends  Carter  and  Mantel! 
Massachusetts  sends  Lodge,  New  Jersey  Sewell,  Mary- 
land Wellington,  Vermont  Proctor,  South  Dakota  Petti- 
grew, Iowa  Gear,  Idaho  Dubois,  Pennsylvania  Quay,  Ohio 
Foraker,  and  Nebraska  Thurston.  While  many  senators 
have  been  selected,  very  few  representatives  have  been  sent 
to  the  convention.  Perhaps  the  extraordinary  performances 
of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress  have  impelled  people  to  send 
an  abler  body.  John  Manley,  Tom  Reed's  manager,  will  be 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Maine.  Colonel  A.  K.  McClure, 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  is  a  delegate.  So  is 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  ex-Minister  to  Russia  and  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Press.  Murat  Halstead  is  also  a  delegate. 
On  the  whole,  the  eleventh  National  Republican  Convention 
will  be  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  representative  gath- 
erings ever  held  in  the  United  States. 


In  numerous  periodicals  throughout  the  LTnited  States  there 
The  d  n  rs  have  recently  been  printed  a  number  of  ad- 
of  Kola  vertisements  devoted  to  singing  the  praises 

Stimulants.  0f  a  tne  g,.eat  tonjc  stimulant  Vino-Kolafra." 

These  advertisements  are  frequently  printed  as  reading  mat- 
ter in  the  reading  columns  of  daily  newspapers,  and  thereby 
doubtless  impose  upon  many  people  the  belief  that  they  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  papers  in  which  they  appear.  They 
frequently  are  thus  printed  in  papers  which  ought  to  be  in 
better  business.  Whether  the  use  of  Vino-Kolafra  is  advis- 
able or  not  is  a  question  to  be  settled  not  by  a  daily  news- 
paper, but  by  a  physician. 

It  is  the  belief  of  nearly  all  conservative  physicians  that 
there  is  no  stimulant  the  use  of  which  is  not  followed  by  a 
corresponding  depression  or  reaction.  For  some  years 
there  has  been  a  vast  amount  of  fiction  printed  about  the 
kola-nut.  We  have  all  of  us  heard  the  fairy-tales  about  the 
Indians  who  were  in  the  habit  of  running  one  hundred  miles 
for  days  in  succession,  and  sustaining  themselves  by  an 
occasional  bite  of  a  kola-nut.  WTe  have  never  believed 
these  tales,  and  we  think  very  few  physicians  believe  them. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  kola  is  a  stimulant,  and  that  it  has 
some  of  the  qualities  claimed  for  it,  but  no  stimulant  has 


yet  been  discovered  that  is  not  followed  by  a  reaction. 
Nearly  all  stimulants,  such  as  tea,  coffee,  caffein,  alcohol, 
and  others,  act  in  the  same  way.  They  act  upon  the  body 
as  a  whip  does  upon  a  horse,  and  impel  it  to  increased 
effort.  They  make  the  heart  pump  the  blood  more  rapidly 
throughout  the  circulatory  system.  But  after  the  heart  has 
been  pumping  at  an  accelerated  rate,  a  period  of  depression 
will  follow,  unless  the  tissue  waste  caused  thereby  is  re- 
placed by  new  tissue,  and  sometimes  even  when  the  tissue 
waste  is  replaced.  When  a  stimulant  like  kola,  which  con- 
tains absolutely  no  nutritive  elements,  is  taken  into  the  body, 
the  effects  must  be  similar  to  those  of  alcohol,  and  the  use 
of  this  stimulant  must  be  followed  by  a  reaction. 

Professor  Lehman,  the  great  German  authority  on  physi- 
ological chemistry,  says  that  caffein  is  closely  allied  to 
kreatin  and  other  tissue  poisons,  the  result  of  tissue  waste  ; 
the  accumulation  of  these  waste  products  within  the  body 
gives  rise  to  loss  of  energy,  languor,  and  a  lack  of  ability  to 
work.  Beef  tea  which  does  not  contain  the  fibre  of  the 
meat  is  also  a  mere  stimulant,  and  is  almost  identical  with 
kreatinin,  one  of  the  products  of  tissue  waste.  A  great 
French  surgeon  once  remarked  that  beef  tea  is  a  veritable 
solution  of  ptomains.  The  late  Dr.  Edward  Smith  proved 
that  tea  and  coffee  stimulate  people  and  impel  them  to  per- 
form greater  amounts  of  work,  but  that  the  fatigue  experi- 
enced after  the  effort  put  forth  under  the  influence  of  these 
stimulants  is  always  far  greater  than  that  induced  by  the 
same  amount  of  work  performed  without  the  stimulant. 
Caffein  is  very  closely  analogous  to  kola.  It  is,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  allied  to  the  tissue  poisons  resulting  from 
tissue  waste.  It  is  like  cocaine,  opium,  cannabis  indica,  and 
other  drugs — a  delusion  and  a  snare.  It  temporarily  re- 
moves the  sense  of  weariness  or  fatigue,  but  it  does  -not  give 
any  greater  capacity  for  work  ;  all  it  does  is  to  whip  the 
tired  body  as  a  cruel  driver  whips  a  tired  horse  on  the  last 
hill  going  home. 

We  warn  people  against  the  use  of  this  Vino-Kolafra,  or 
any  other  preparation  made  from  kola,  unless  it  be  taken  under 
the  advice  of  a  physician.  Even  then  it  should  be  taken 
most  cautiously.  It  is  bad  business  fooling  with  stimulants. 
There  is  many  a  man  whose  mental  and  physical  ruin  can 
be  traced  to  the  seductive  advertisements  of  a  patent 
medicine. 

Kola  is  not  coca,  but  of  cocaine  many  evil  tales  are  told — 
tales  which  should  warn  people  against  these  new  stimulants. 
There  is  a  striking  case  in  the  dry  records  of  an  Indiana 
asylum  for  the  insane.  It  is  told  of  a  physician  who  was 
called  in  to  cure  a  young  girl  of  the  opium  habit.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  curing  her  by  the  use  of  cocaine,  fell  in  love  with 
her,  married  her,  and,  instead  of  relieving  her  from  the 
cocaine  habit,  by  which  he  had  hoped  to  cure  her  of  the 
opium  habit,  he  joined  her  in  the  fatal  vice,  and  both  of 
them  to-day  are  inmates  of  an  asylum  for  the  incurably 
insane. 


In  the  Senate  on  Monday,  June  1st,  a  lively  debate  arose 
Pressing  a  over   the   appropriation   for  completing  the 

Button  or  Win-  frieze  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol.  Hans- 
ning  a  Battle,  brough,  of  North  Dakota,  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee,  offered  a  resolution  making  an  appropria- 
tion for  this  work.  Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut,  objected, 
saying  :  "  I  have  no  criticism  of  the  President  to  express,  and 
yet  I  see  no  reason  why  the  representations  of  George  Washing- 
ton and  Abraham  Lincoln  should  be  omitted  from  that  frieze 
while  a  representation  of  Cleveland  is  placed  there."  Senator 
Hansbrough  explained  to  the  Senate  that  the  picture  on  the 
frieze  represented  President  Cleveland  touching  the  electric 
button  which  opened  the  World's  Fair.  Senator  Hans- 
brough further  said  that  he  did  not  think  any  senator  should 
allow  his  "prejudice  against  the  President"  to  affect  him  in 
voting  on  this  matter.  Senator  Hawley  responded  that  there 
were  greater  historical  events  since  the  Revolutionary  War 
than  the  opening  of  the  Chicago  Fair.  He  said  that  since 
the  revolution  there  was  no  greater  event  in  the  history  of 
this  republic  than,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  representation  of  Grant  and  Lee  shak- 
ing hands  at  Appomattox  would  be  eminently  fitting 
for  the  frieze  on  the  Capitol.  Wre  most  heartily  agree. 
While  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  over,  and  its  ani- 
mosities are  largely  allayed,  we  can  not  ignore  the  fact 
that  such  a  war  occurred.  What  better  subject  for  the 
frieze  than  the  'famous  scene  at  Appomattox  when  Lee 
surrendered  to  Grant — when  the  great  Northern  soldier 
acted  so  magnanimously  toward  the  great  soldier  of  the 
South — when  he  allowed  the  Confederate  cavalrymen  to 
"keep  their  horses,  as  they  would  need  them  for  farming" 
— such  a  scene  upon  the  frieze  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington 
could  stir  up  no  bad  blood  and  would  be  eminently  fitted 
for  such  a  place.  What  comparison  could  there  be  between 
a  mural  painting  of  a  gross  figure  like  Grover  Cleveland 
pressing  an  electric  button,  and  a  painting  of  two  brave 
soldiers  like  Grant  and  Lee,  who  fought  through  a  four 
years'  war,  shaking  hands  upon  an  historic  battle-field  ? 


The  customary  return,  under  the  corrupt-practices  act, 
has  been  published  in  Great  Britain,  showing  all  expenses 
which  were  incurred  in  the  Parliamentary  election  of  1895, 
and  the  total  expenditure  is  a  third  short  of  the  maximum  legal 
totaL  This  has  been  the  case  in  nearly  every  election  during 
the  twenty-four  years  since  the  law  was  enacted.  The  expendi- 
ture was  about  two  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars  for  each 
candidate,  and  about  sixty-six  cents  for  each  vote  polled. 
The  largest  amount  permitted  in  any  district  does  not  ex- 
ceed six  thousand  dollars,  which  is  a  mere  trifle  compared 
with  what  is  spent  in  many  American  districts.  Mr.  Lodge 
made  a  return  in  Massachusetts,  after  the  election  in  1892, 
in  which  he  admitted  an  expenditure  of  twelve  thousand 
dollars.  In  only  four  of  the  ten  American  laws  are  limits 
placed  to  expenditures — those  of  California,  Missouri,  Min- 
nesota, and  Ohio.  The  chief  expenditure  in  the  British 
returns  is  for  the  printing  of  campaign  literature,  and  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  candidate 
spending  most  for  this  purpose  succeeded  in  the  election. 


JTJNE   S,   1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    JUDGMENT    OF    PARIS. 


The  Gay  City's  Vote  for  the  Most  Beautiful  Woman  on  the  Stage 

—Clio  de   Merode   Wins,  with    Sibyl    Sanderson  Second 

and  Wanda  de  Broncza  Third. 

Last  week  Paris  was  supposed  to  be  mainly  interested  in 
the  municipal  elections  ;  an  epidemic  of  colored  posters,  in 
various  shades  of  red  and  yellow,  had  burst  out  on  every 
square  inch  of  blank  wall,  and  even  the  public  monuments 
did  not  escape  conlagion.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  its  princi- 
pal interest  was  excited  by  a  very  different  matter.  The 
great  event  of  the  week  was  the  Beauty  Plebiscite,  opened 
by  a  daily  paper  in  conneciion  with  an  exhibition  of  photos, 
10  decide  who  was  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  the  Parisian 
stage. 

The  result  of  the  polling  must  be  extremely  gratifying  to 
American  readers  in  general,  and  those  of  San  Francisco  in 
particular,  lor  your  charming  townswoman,  Sibyl  Sanderson, 
has  come  out  second,  scoring  the  largest  number  of  votes 
after  the  famous  belle  of  the  corps  de  ballet,  Cleo  de 
Merode.  Cleo  first,  Sibyl  second,  and  Wanda  third — 
Wanda  de  Broncza,  the  piquant  actress  of  the  Odeon. 

It  certainly  must  have  been  somewhat  of  a  blow  to  the 
national  pride  to  lind  the  second  best  place  occupied  by  a 
lady  who  first  drew  her  breath  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
And,  when  people  began  to  consider,  they  discovered  that 
not  one  of  the  three  beauties  was  French  other  than  by 
adoption.  Cleo  de  Merode,  who  has  been  declared,  vox 
populi,  the  most  beautiful  woman  on  the  Parisian  stage, 
comes  of  Belgian  stock,  and  Wanda  de  Broncza,  although 
born  in  Paris,  has  Polish  parents.  True,  all  three  have 
made  their  careers  in  Paris  ;  but  the  fact  remains,  not  a 
drop  of  French  blood  flows  in  the  veins  of  any  one  of  the 
three.  Running  through  the  list  of  the  other  candidates,  I 
find  several  foreigners  among  those  who  scored  highest. 
After  Cleo,  Sibyl,  and  Wanda,  Otero,  the  notorious,  treads 
close  on  their  heels,  and  almost  immediately  after  her  come 
Mrs.  Julian  Story,  and  then,  somewhat  lower  down,  Melba 
and  Calve^  who  is  more  than  half  a  Spaniard. 

Truth  to  tell,  the  representative  Parisian  so  famous  in 
prose  and  verse  (more  especially  prose)  is  not  a  French- 
woman. She  is  a  hybrid,  a  mixture  seasoned  with  the  salt 
of  Paris  life.  Many  of  those  whom  Paris  has  crowned 
queens  of  beauty  in  society,  in  the  theatrical  and  artist 
world,  and  in  the  demi-monde,  have  been  of  mixed  nation- 
alities or  foreigners  pur  et  simple.  History  records  the 
triumphs  of  Miss  Hamilton,  Miss  Hamond  —  the  lovely 
Creole — the  Misses  Beckwiths,  the  first  Duchesse  de  Morny 
— a  Troubetzkoi — the  Duchesse  de  Frias,  Balfe's  daughter, 
not  to  mention  Eugenie  de  Montijo,  at  the  court  of  Napo- 
leon the  Third  ;  the  two  women  who  for  awhile  rejoiced  in 
the  titles  of  les  diesses  de  la  jme  ripublique  were  Mrs. 
Mitford,  a  relative  of  the  Van  erbilts  ;  Mme.  Gauthereau, 
a  Frenchwoman  of  St.  Louis,  and  Miss  Milly  Clifford,  who 
had  her  short  hour  of  popularity  as  a  professional  beauty. 
Cora  Pearl  will  long  remain  the  type  of  the  Parisian  courte- 
san, and  more  latterly  the  Boul'  Miche'  chose  Sarah  Brown 
from  out  the  ranks  of  studio  models  to  personify  Venus  at 
one  of  its  Feasts  of  Beauty.  It  is  quite  on  the  cards,  there- 
fore, that  a  Belgian,  an  American,  and  a  Pole  should  have 
divided  between  them  the  suffrages  of  the  electors  on  this 
occasion. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  indorse  the  verdict  of 
Paris  so  far  as  concerns  Sibyl  Sanderson  ;  you  know  all 
about  her.  You  will  be  curious,  however,  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  two  other  women— of  Cleo,  who  beat  her  by  a 
length  (some  seventy-odd  votes),  and  Wanda,  who  came  in 
third.  Let  us  take  the  last  first,  keeping  the  lovely  Cleo 
for  the  bonne  bouche.  It  seems  only  yesterday  that  we  were 
applauding  the  almost  unknown  and  youthful  actress  in 
Coppee's  stirring  drama,  "  Pour  la  Couronne."  Rather  tall, 
slim,  dark-haired,  of  brilliant  complexion,  with  features  not 
sufficiently  regular  to  be  termed  a  perfect  beauty,  yet  more 
than  pretty,  Wanda  de  Broncza  realizes  the  type  of  the 
sparkling  brunette  exactly.  Her  history  is  summed  up  in 
her  theatrical  career,  which  commenced  in  the  nursery  of 
tragedians  and  comedians — the  Conservatoire — where  she 
carried  off  a  prize,  and  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  she 
occupies  the  thousand  tongues  of  notoriety. 

Very  different  has  it  been  with  Cleo  de  Merode.  Scandal 
has  long  been  busy  with  her  name.  Everybody  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  aware  that  she  divides  with  Emmeline 
d'Alencon  the  honor  of  having  attracted  the  notice  of  a 
neighboring  monarch,  the  least  faithful  of  kingly  Benedicts, 
who  is  more  often  absent  from  his  dominions  than  you  might 
suppose,  if  you  placed  implicit  reliance  on  the  official  chron- 
icles. Cleb's  service  at  the  opera  does  not  take  up  too  much 
of  her  time ;  she  is  not  one  of  the  leading  stars,  and  be- 
sides, arrangements  are  possible  under  the  most  implacable 
code  of  regulations.  She  is  to  be  seen  at  every  dress  re- 
hearsal and  first  night.  For  a  short  time  she  was  never 
seated  very  far  from  the  blue-eyed  critic  and  poet,  Catulle 
Mendes,  but  he  is  one  of  those  who  never  allows  sweets  to 
cloy — and,  moreover,  there  were  doubtless  other  reasons. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  world  has  ceased  to  couple  their 
names,  though  the  exquisite  oval  face,  with  its  almond  eyes, 
Cupid's-bow  mouth,  and  cream-white  skin,  is  always  there  to 
act  as  a  loadstone  to  the  glances  of  the  gentlemen  in  the 
stalls.  Women  with  dark  hair  owe  Cleo  something  for  hav- 
ing taught  us  there  is  as  much  to  be  admired  in  brown  as  in 
golden  or  copper-colored  tresses.  Hers  is  the  brown  that 
has  a  warm  glint  in  its  ripples.  It  was  she,  too,  who  set  the 
fashion  for  bandeaux  and  inaugurated  the  heavy  waves  fall- 
ing below  the  ears — a  style  which  is  waggishly  denominated 
a  la  ventre  affame,  because  an  empty  stomach  hath  no  ears. 

I  said  CI&>  de  Merode  was  always  to  be  seen  at  every 
first  representation,  but  this  is  not  quite  correct.  There 
was  one  function  from  which  she  held  aloof,  and  for  a  whole 
fortnight  the  " Tout  Paris  des  Premieres"  was  deprived  of 
the  light  of  her  countenance.  Her  absence  on  Varnishing  Day 
at   the  Champs-Elysees,  and  her  short  eclipse  before  and 


after  that  event,  were  due  to  the  fact  that  it  had  been  noised 
abroad  she  had  posed  for  Falguiere's  "  Dancing  Girl."  The 
news  made  the  greatest  commotion  in  the  studios,  in  the 
clubs,  in  the  very  Foyer  de  la  Danse  itself,  and  even  in 
drawing-rooms  where  fine  ladies  do  not  hesitate  to  dis- 
course on  such  subjects.  Every  one  was,  of  course,  most 
eager  to  test  the  truth  of  the  report,  and  on  Varnishing 
Day  there  was  a  perfect  rush  to  the  garden  where  the 
sculpture  is  exhibited.  Anecdotes  of  Pauline  Borghese  and 
others  who  are  said  to  have  allowed  their  beauty  to  be  per- 
petuated in  marble  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  Even 
had  it  been  denied,  no  one  could  for  a  moment  have 
doubted  whose  face  the  sculptor  had  intended  to  portray. 
The  statue  has  the  features  of  Cleo.  But  this  was  not  the 
important  point.  Had  she  or  had  she  not  posed  for  the 
entire  figure  ?  Habitues  of  the  Foyer  de  la  Danse  looked 
knowing  and  gave  their  opinions  for  or  against.  Some  said 
the  limbs  were  cast  in  a  finer  mold,  whereas  others 
were  as  well  convinced  to  the  contrary.  In  the  mean- 
while the  poor  girl  was  furious  ;  a  ballerine  who  is 
accustomed  to  appear  nightly  before  the  public  in  tights  and 
short  petticoats,  has  her  bit  of  prudery  as  well  as  another, 
and  to  sit  for  " the  altogether"  is  a  very  different  matter. 
She  swore,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  to  the  reporters,  who 
rushed  to  interview  her,  that  it  was  not  true  ;  that  M.  Fal- 
guiere  had  asked  her  to  serve  him  as  a  model  for  the  head 
only  ;  and  that  people  were  very  uncharitable  and  very  un- 
kind. Probably  Mile,  de  Merode  has  dried  her  eyes  by 
now  ;  her  election  as  Queen  of  Beauty  on  the  Parisian  stage 
will  have  given  her  something  more  pleasant  to  think 
about.  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  8,  1896. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Lord  Lovel. 
Lord  Lovel  he  stood  at  his  castle-gate 

Combing  his  milk-white  steed  ; 
When  up  came  Lady  Nancy  Belle, 

To  wish  her  lover  good-speed. 

1  Where  are  you  going.  Lord  Lovel?"  she  said, 

"  Oh  1  where  are  you  going  ?  "  said  she  ; 
'  I'm  going,  my  Lady  Nancy  Belle, 
Strange  countries  for  to  see. 

'  When  will  you  be  back,  Lord  Lovel  ?  "  she  said  ; 

"  Oh  1  when  will  you  come  back?"  said  she  ; 
'  In  a  year  or  two — or  three,  at  the  most, 
I'll  return  to  my  fair  Nancy." 

But  be  had  not  been  gone  a  year  and  a  day, 

Strange  countries  for  to  see, 
When  languishing  thoughts  came  into  his  head, 

Lady  Nancy  Belle  he  would  go  see. 

So  he  rode  and  he  rode  on  his  milk-white  steed. 

Till  he  came  to  London  town, 
And  there  he  heard  St.  Pancras'  bells. 

And  the  people  all  mourning  round. 

'  Oh  !    what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Lord  Lovel  he  said, 

"  Oh  !   what  is  the  matter  ?  "  said  he  ; 
'  A  lord's  lady  is  dead,"  a  woman  replied, 

"  And  some  call  her  Lady  Nancy." 

So  he  ordered  the  grave  to  be  opened  wide, 

And  the  shroud  he  turned  down, 
And  there  he  kissed  her  clay-cold  lips. 

Till  the  tears  came  trickling  down. 

Lady  Nancy  she  died  as  it  might  be  to-day, 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  as  to-morrow  ; 
Lady  Nancy  she  died  out  of  pure,  pure  grief. 

Lord  Lovel  he  died  out  of  sorrow. 

Lady  Nancy  was  laid  in  St.  Pancras'  church, 

Lord  Lovel  was  laid  in  the  choir  ; 
And  out  of  her  bosom  there  grew  a  red  rose, 

And  out  of  her  lover's  a  brier. 

They  grew,  and  they  grew,  to  the  church-steeple  top, 
And  then  they  could  grow  no  higher  : 

So  there  they  entwined  in  a  true-lover's  knot, 
For  all  lovers  true  to  admire. — Anon. 


The  Tale  of  Lord  Lovel. 
Lord  Lovel  he  stood  at  his  own  front  door, 

Seeking  the  hole  for  the  key  ; 
His  hat  was  wrecked  and  his  trousers  bore 

A  rent  across  either  knee, 
When  down  came  the  beauteous  Lady  Jane 

In  fair  white  draperie. 

'  Oh,  where  have  you  been,  Lord  Lovel?"  she  said  ; 

"  Oh,  where  have  you  been  ?  "  said  she  : 
'  I  have  not  closed  an  eye  in  bed. 

And  the  clock  has  just  struck  three. 
Who  has  been  standing  you  on  your  head 
In  the  ash-barrel,  pardie  ?  " 

'  I  am  not  drunk,  Lad'  Shane,"  he  said  : 
"  And  so  late  it  can  not  be  ; 
The  clock  struck  one  as  I  entered — 

I  heard  it  two  times  or  three  ; 
It  must  be  the  salmon  on  which  I  fed 

Has  been  too  many  for  me." 

'  Go  tell  your  tale,  Lord  Lovel,"  she  said, 
"  To  the  maritime  cavalree, 
To  your  grandmamma  of  the  hoary  head — 

To  any  one  but  me : 
The  door  is  not  used  to  be  opened 
With  a  cigarette  for  a  key.'' — Anon. 


"There  is  no  such  thing  as  luck,"  said  the  late  Colonel 
I  North  once.  "  Everybody  in  this  world  has  chances.  Yes, 
everybody,  from  the  working  collier  who  strikes  a  seam  of 
coal  which  was  never  thought  of  by  the  mining  engineer,  to 
the  colliery  proprietor  who  gets  information  regarding  that 
seam  and  resolves  to  work  it.  What  people  call  '  luck ' 
simply  means  that  a  man  sees  his  chance,  holds  on  to  it,  and 
at  the  right  moment  works  it  for  himself.  'Luck'?  Non- 
sense !  '  Luck '  is  simply  the  faculty  of  seizing  passing 
opportunities." 


Herbert  Spencer  is  opposed  to  the  furlher  spread  of  the 
metric  system.  He  holds  that  a  better  system  would  be 
one  based  on  the  number  twelve. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Christine  Nilsson,  now  the  Countess  of  Casa-Miranda, 
must  be  very  comfortably  off  financially.  At  a  sale  in  Paris 
a  fortnight  ago,  she  bought  a  painting  by  Watteau  for 
$21,400. 

Marion  Crawford,  the  novelist,  bought  an  old  pilot-boat 
not  long  ago,  and  last  week  he  started  to  sail  in  her  from 
New  York  to  Naples.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club. 

The  young  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  revived  an  old 
custom  mentioned  in  Thackeray's  novels,  that  of  having  a 
black  servant  carry  her  prayer-books  to  church.  The  duch- 
ess's young  Nubian  servant  is  a  picturesque  sight. 

Ambroise  Thomas's  successor  as  director  of  the  Paris 
Conservatoire  is  M.  Francois  Dubois,  Saint-Saen's  suc- 
cessor as  organist  at  the  Madeleine.  He  has  been  pro- 
fessor ot  harmony  at  the  Conservatoire  for  twenty-five 
years.  The  place  was  offered  to  Massenet  and  to  Saint- 
Saens,  and  was  declined  by  both. 

Aubrey  Beardsley,  though  his  art  has  been  much  laughed 
at,  is  said  to  have  made  an  income  of  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  since  he  appeared  on  the  horizon,  two  or  three 
years  ago.  He  was  born  at  Brighton  of  poor  parents,  who 
intended  that  he  should  be  a  musician,  and  his  first  pictures 
were  shown  when  he  was  twenty  years  old. 

Clara  Schumann,  whose  death  was  recorded  a  few  days 
ago,  was  very  fond  of  her  famous  husband.  It  is  said  that 
when  she  was  to  play  any  of  his  music  in  public,  she  would 
read  over  some  of  the  old  love-letters  he  had  written  to  her 
during  their  courtship,  in  order  that,  as  she  said,  she  "might 
be  better  able  to  do  justice  to  her  interpretation  of  the  spirit 
of  his  work." 

Miss  Fanny  Edgar  Thomas,  who  went  to  Paris  entirely 
unknown  about  a  year  ago,  has  been  made  an  officur  of 
the  Academy  by  the  French  Government,  in  recognition  of 
her  work  in  musical  criticism.  Such  men  as  Samt-Saens, 
Massenet,  and  Alexandre  Guilmant  recommended  that  the 
distinction  be  conferred  on  her.  She  is  the  first  American 
woman  to  be  so  honored. 

An  intimate  friend  of  the  late  Baron  Hirsch  asserts  that 
his  death  was  due  to  a  violent  fit  of  rage  on  finding  out 
that  he  had  been  cheated  in  the  purchase  of  an  estate.  He 
intended  that  it  should  be  used  after  his  death  as  a  children's 
hospital,  and  spent  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  the 
place  without  having  seen  it.  Then  he  discovered  that  it 
was  in  a  bog  at  the  confluence  of  four  rivers. 

Jacques  Lebaudy,  brother  of  the  late  Max  Lebauby,  drove 
into  a  crowd  in  Paris  last  fall,  and  a  workingman,  trying  to 
avoid  his  horse,  caught  hold  of  an  old  gentleman.  The 
latter  was  so  greatly  excited  thereby  that  he  dropped  dead 
of  apoplexy,  though  he  was  untouched  by  either  horse  or 
carriage.  M.  Lebaudy  has  just  been  fined  twenty  dollars, 
and  has  been  made  to  pay  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  work- 
ingman and  eight  hundred  dollars  to  the  old  gentleman's 
widow. 

Mrs.  Eureka  Camille  Storey,  widow  of  the  Chicago  editor, 
Wilbur  F.  Storey,  died  at  her  home  in  Chicago  on  May 
21st.  A  year  after  her  first  husband's  death,  she  married 
Joseph  R.  Dunlop,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Chicago  Times  in  Mr.  Storey's  time,  and  whom 
she  had  made  managing  editor  of  the  paper  at  his  death. 
The  union  was  an  unhappy  one,  however,  and  three  years 
ago  Mrs.  Dunlop  obtained  a  divorce  and  resumed  the  name 
of  her  first  husband. 

Samuel  Loyd,  the  inventor  of  the  fifteen  puzzle,  "  Pigs  in 
Clover,"  and  many  other  puzzles,  lives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Besides  being  a  puzzle-maker,  he  is  an  artist  of  some  ability, 
the  inventor  of  several  mechanical  devices,  a  clever  writer, 
a  profound  mathematician,  and  a  fine  chess-player.  He  is 
probably  the  foremost  formulator  of  chess-problems  in  this 
country  ;  his  first  prize  for  a  problem  was  taken  when  he 
was  but  fourteen  years  old.  When  the  rage  over  the  fifteen 
puzzle  was  at  its  height,  Mr.  Loyd  as  a  grand  juror  had  to 
visit  an  insane  asylum,  where  he  saw  five  men  in  one  ward 
engaged  in  making  intricate  computations  with  chalk  on  the 
walls.  In  reply  to  his  query  as  to  what  they  were  doing, 
the  doctor  in  charge  explained  that  they  were  trying  to  solve 
the  fifteen  puzzle  by  mathematics.  "  They  are  hopeless,"  he 
said,  "and  no  fewer  than  fifteen  hundred  unfortunates  have 
been  driven  insane  by  that  puzzle.  Its  inventor  is  little  better 
than  a  murderer."  Mr.  Loyd  did  not  reveal  his  identity  to 
the  doctor. 

The  wife  of  James  McNeil  Whistler  has  just  died  in  Lon- 
don. She  was  the  widow  of  a  well-known  English  architect, 
and  first  met  the  American  artist  some  years  ago  at  his 
lecture,  "Ten  o'Clock,"  a  brilliant  piece  of  art  criticism  from 
which  Mr.  Whistler's  present  reputation  dates.  One  after- 
noon, about  a  year  after  the  architect's  death,  Mr.  Whistler 
and  the  widow  surprised  their  friends  by  announcing  that 
they  had  been  married  that  morning.  The  marriage  was  a 
lucky  one  for  Whistler,  inasmuch  as  he  had  only  recently 
passed  through  the  bankruptcy  court  in  consequence  of  the 
expensive  case  of  Whistler  versus  Ruskin,  and  his  wife 
brought  him  a  considerable  fortune.  Mrs.  Whistler  was  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  and  his  love  for  her  was  very  deep. 
She  is  the  only  human  being  with  whom  he  has  been  known 
to  refrain  from  quarreling,  and  he  has  never  been  known  to 
paint,  or  at  any  rate  to  exhibit,  her  features.  It  was  to  her 
that  his  mot  about  nature  was  delivered.  She  was  telling 
him  how,  since  she  had  studied  his  work,  nature  appeared 
so  much  more  expressive  to  her.  "Yes,"  he  answered, 
"  nature  is  creeping  up."  Whistler  has  lately  been  living  in 
Paris,  in  a  fit  of  pique  at  the  treatment  he  received  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  flippant  Parisian  paragraphers  have  poked  so 
much  fun  at  him  that  it  is  now  said  he  has  bought  a  house 
in  London  and  will  soon  return  there. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  8,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Book  by  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 
Those  earlier  books  which  made  ihe  reputation 
of  Sara  Jeannetie  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes)— 
"  A  Social  Departure  "  and  "  An  American  Girl  in 
London "  — possessed  a  charm  which  her  full- 
fledged  novels  do  not  own.  "  His  Honor  and  a 
Lady  "  is  a  very  good  sketch  of  English  society  in 
Calcutta,  enlivened  by  that  rare  and  excellent 
thing  in  woman,  a  keen  sense  of  humor.  Mrs. 
Cotes  has  a  gift  for  calling  up  the  actual  scenes 
that  pass  before  her,  and  she  has  a  keen  eye  for 
the  salient  characteristics  of  a  foreign  mist  en  seine. 
But  when  she  elects  to  write  an  ordinary  love- 
story,  as  this  is  in  the  main,  she  becomes  common- 
place. She  can  not  create.  Her  characters  are 
mere  marionettes,  untouched  with  life.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  her  men.  Ancram  is  a  draw- 
ing-room villain  considerably  worn  by  use  ;  Richard 
Doyle  is  a  mere  shadow.  The  women  of  the  story 
are  a  shade  more  successful.  Mrs.  Daye  is  not  a 
new  creation,  but  she  is  sketched  with  humor  and 
some  dash.  Her  daughter  Rhoda,  too,  lives  at 
moments,  but  Judith  Church  has  nothing  of  flesh 
and  blood  about  her,  and  she  and  her  history  are 
alike  unconvincing. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  to  write  hackneyed 
love-tales.  We  wish  Mrs.  Cotes  would  leave  the 
field  to  them,  nnd  devote  her  talents  and  raciness  of 
style  to  more  enlivening  themes. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price.  $1.50.  

Gilbert  Parker  s  Latest  Book. 
In  his  latest  book,  Gilbert  Parker  is,  as  usual, 
happy  in  his  title.  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty" 
has  a  fine  resonance  that  lingers  on  the  ear.  In 
this  story,  he  deals  again  with  that  favorite  field  of 
his,  the  history  of  New  France.  The  epoch  chosen 
is  that  brilliant  period  just  preceding  its  conquest 
by  the  English,  and  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  De 
Vandrenie  and  Bigot,  pass  across  the  page.  Old 
Quebec  is  the  scene,  the  story  purporting  to  be  the 
memoirs  of  one  Captain  Robert  Moray,  a  Virginia 
gentleman,  who  was  taken  by  the  French  at  Fort 
Necessity,  and  spent  years  of  captivity  at  Quebec, 
first  as  a  hostage  on  parole,  afterwards  languishing 
in  dungeons  under  close  watch. 

There  are  adventures  and  breathless  escapes, 
love  and  intrigue  without  stint  in  the  book,  for 
Moray  wins  the  love  of  Alixe  Duvarney  before  the 
prison  doors  close  on  him,  and  she  remains  true  lo 
him  through  all  the  years  of  his  imprisonment 
and  contrives  to  save  him  from  death  more  than 
once.  His  rival,  Doltaire,  a  natural  son  of  the 
French  king,  is  a  most  fascinating  villain,  little  in- 
clined to  give  the  lady  up  to  the  captive  English- 
man. Moray  makes  his  escape  at  last,  and  joins 
in  Wolfe's  campaign  just  in  time  to  show  the 
English  general  the  path  by  which  he  entered 
Quebec,  and  so  brought  about  the  end  of  French 
power  in  America.  Historical  accuracy  is  never 
required  of  the  romancer,  but  even  in  fiction  it 
seems  hardly  fair  thus  to  diminish  Wolfe's  meed  of 
glory. 

The  interest  of  the  story  is  keen  and  the  con- 
struction ingenious,  but  it  is  the  spirit  of  high 
romance  which  forms  the  spell  of  the  book,  to- 
gether with  the  perfect  atmosphere  of  time  and 
place  which  is  conveyed.  This  is  added  to  by  the 
illustrations,  which  consist  of  scenes  in  old  Quebec, 
a  map  of  Wolfe's  plan  of  operations  against  the 
city  being  also  added. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

■»     - 

A  New  Novel  by  "J.  S.  of  Dale." 
F.J.  Siimson(MJ.  S.  of  Dale")  does  not  write 
many  novels,  a  fact  which  adds  to  the  good  quality 
of  those  he  does  produce.  "  Pirate  Gold,"  his 
latest  work,  is  steeped  in  that  early-in-the-century 
atmosphere  that  he  loves,  and  smacks  of  the 
counting-room  and  of  shipping  business  in  Boston 
in  the  days  when  that  city  was  first  in  commercial 
importance  and  had  its  main  street  down  among 
the  warehouses  on  India  Wharf.  It  was  in  the 
counting-room  of  one  of  these  that  the  bag  of 
pirate  gold  was  taken  before  it  lay  for  thirty  years 
untouched  in  the  vault  of  the  Old  Colony  Bank, 
and  here  Jamie  McMurtogh  carried  little  Mer- 
cedes when  her  pirate  father  put  her  in  his  unac- 
customed arras.  Jamie  McMurtogh,  the  little 
dried-up  Scotch  clerk  who  served  three  generations 
of  Bowdoins,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale,  and  the  story 
is  all  of  his  love  for  Mercedes,  a  frivolous,  shal- 
low creature  unworthy  of  it  all.  For  her  he  parted 
with  his  integrity  and  took  the  bag  of  Spanish 
doubloons,  which  all  the  time  was  her  own,  though 
he  only  knew  it  long  after.  It  is  a  touching  story 
of  faithful  devotion,  told  with  most  delicate  art, 
and  the  accessories  of  the  tale  add  to  the  keen 
pleasure  it  gives. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &Co.,  Boston; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Notable  Irish  Story. 

M.  Hamilton  has  already  written  one  Irish  story 

of    some  promise,   and    now  comes   "  Across  an 

Ulster  Bog,"  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  far  in 

advance  of  the  first.     Characteristic  Irish  scenes 

zni  tyrvis  are  painted  in  it  with  a  sure  hand,  and 

an    evident    familiarity    with    the    country. 

are  humorous  touches,  as  becomes  an  Irish 


novel,  but  the  story  is  not  meant  for  laughter.  It 
is  tragic,  rather,  though  it  is  an  every-day  tragedy 
enough  that  is  unfolded.  The  ruin  of  a  young 
peasant  girl  by  the  minister  of  the  parish  is  the 
main  incident,  and  the  story  has  a  sinister  ending 
when  the  brothers  of  the  girl  take  a  terrible  re- 
venge on  the  man  who  has  wronged  her.  There  is 
genuine  power  shown  in  depicting  the  wretchedness 
of  the  disgraced  girl,  the  weak  and  ignoble  nature 
of  her  betrayer,  and  in  the  final  scene  where  death 
overtakes  him  in  the  bog. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 

$1.00. 

♦      - 

New   Publications. 
"Trumpeter  Fred,"  by  Captain  Charles   King, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  issued  in   a  small  volume,  with 
illustrations,    by    F.    Tennyson    Neely,    Chicago  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"  Typee  :  A  Real  Romance  of  the  South  Seas," 
by  Herman  Melville,  with  a  biographical  and  criti- 
cal introduction  by  Arthur  Stedman  ;  "Sunset 
Pass,"  by  Captain  Charles  King,  U.  S.  A.;  and 
"  A  Debt  of  Honor,"  by  Mabel  Collins,  have  been 
issued  in  paper  covers  by  the  American  Publishers 
Corporation,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Tartarin  of  Tarascon,"  trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  is 
notable  for  its  reproductions  of  the  illustrations, 
after  wash-color  designs  by  Moniggut,  Myrbach, 
Picard,  and  Rossi,  which  are  a  feature  of  the  best 
French  edition.  Published  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co., 
London  ;  imported  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Cold  Dishes  for  Hot  Weather  "  is  a  pleasant 
title  to  come  across  as  summer  hurries  on,  and  its 
contents,  consisting  of  recipes  by  Ysaguierre  and 
La  Marca,  will  not  be  a  disappointment.  The 
recipes  are  for  the  service  of  food  d  froid,  from 
consommi  through  fish,  meats,  poultry,  game,  and 
salads  to  desserts  ;  many  of  them  are  new  and  all 
are  appetizing.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  timely  book  is  "  Cuba  and  the  Cubans,"  trans- 
lated by  Laura  Guiteras  from  the  eighth  Spanish 
edition  of  Raimundo  Cabrera's  "Cuba  y  sus 
Jueces."  The  translation  has  been  revised  and 
edited  by  Louis  Edward  Levy,  who  adds  to  it  some 
useful  matter  in  an  appendix.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated with  portraits  and  other  cheap  cuts,  and  it 
has  a  map  and  an  index.  Published  by  the  Levy- 
type  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1-50. 

"  The  Brownings  for  the  Young  "  is  an  admirable 
little  book  prepared  by  Frederic  G.  Kenyon.  It  is 
made  up  of  selections  from  the  poems  of  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  chosen  with  refer- 
ence to  their  suitability  for  young  readers,  and  each 
poem  is  preceded  by  a  brief  explanatory  note, 
while  further  explanation  is  given  when  needed  in 
foot-notes.  The  book  is  an  attractive  little  one  of 
some  two  hundred  pages.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  40  cents. 

"  The  Voice  and  Spiritual  Education,"  by  Hiram 
Corson,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Literature  in 
Cornell,  is  not  intended  to  impart  elocutionary  in- 
struction, except  incidentally,  its  main  purpose 
being  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  vocal  culture 
in  its  relation  to  literary  and  general  culture.  The 
author  has  embodied  in  the  little  book  an  article  on 
"Vocal  Culture,"  which  he  contributed  to  one  of 
the  magazines  last  June.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  a  volume  entitled  "  Brother  and  Sister"  are 
published  the  memoir  of  his  sister  Henriette  which 
Ernest  Renan  printed  for  private  circulation  among 
their  friends  in  1862  and  certain  letters  that  passed 
between  them  in  the  three  years  from  1842  to  1845. 
A  lively  sympathy  always  existed  between  Ernest 
Renan  and  his  sister,  and  these  letters  are  particu- 
larly interesting  in  view  of  their  revelation  of  the 
growth  of  his  character  during  a  most  important 
period  in  his  career.  Published  by  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.25. 

"  Sophie  Jewett  "  (Ellen  Burroughs),  one  of  the 
younger  poets  whose  name  is  beginning  to  appear 
in  the  minor  magazines,  has  collected  her  verses 
and  prints  them  in  a  little  volume  with  the  title, 
"The  Pilgrim,  and  O'.her  Poems."  The  greater 
number  of  the  contents  are  lyrics  and  love-songs, 
with  a  few  sonnets  and  rondeaus  of  more  serious 
import.  The  last  poem  in  the  book,  "  To-Day's 
Daughter,"  was  written  for  the  graduating  class  at 
Smith  College,  in  1885.  Published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Robert  Urquhart,"  by  Gabriel  Setoun,  is  a 
novel  of  Scottish  life,  with  the  village  school- 
master as  the  center  of  interest.  He  is  not  the 
typical,  dried-up  school-master  of  literature,  how- 
ever, but  is  young  and  talented,  and  he  knows 
how  to  win  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place  in  spite  of 
a  prejudice  she  has  against  pedagogues.  It  is  a 
pleasantly  told  story,  not  without  a  dramatic 
touch,  but  quiet  and  leisurely  on  the  whole,  and 
with  just  enough  dialect  to  make  one  thankful 
there  is  no  more.  Published  by  Frederick  Wame 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  valuable  book  is  "The  History  of  the  Paris 
Commune  of  i87i,"t;by  Thomas  March.  It  de- 
votes an  introductory  chapter  to  a  general  review 


of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  the  events 
leading  Up  to  and  including  the  communal  elec- 
tions. Then  it  describes  Paris  under  the  Com- 
raune  in  another  hundred  pages,  and  the  remain- 
ing space  is  taken  up  with  the  famous  eight  days 
of  May.  The  work  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  authori- 
ties cited,  and  an  index  concludes  the  volume. 
Two  maps  are  given — one  of  Paris  and  its  environ- 
ments and  the  other  of  the  city  divided  into  arron- 
dissements.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Earth's  Enigmas,"  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts, 
is  a  volume  of  very  good  short  stories.  They  are 
tales  of  forest  life  in  most  instances,  and  reflect  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  logging-camps.  The  style 
is  occasionally  redundant,  but  the  genuine  feeling 
and  imaginative  qualities  the  stories  possess  give 
them  reality.  "Within  Sound  of  the  Saws"  is 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  and  telling,  but  the 
collection  is  an  even  one  in  merit,  and  even  the 
stories  written  for  juvenile  readers,  of  which  there 
are  several,  deserve  their  place  in  the  volume  from 
their  freshness  and  interest.  The  design  on  the 
cover,  an  eagle's  head  as  poised  for  a  downward 
swoop,  attracts  by  its  originality.  Published  by 
Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  A  Strange  Sad  Comedy,"  by  Molly  Elliot 
Seawell,  is  a  sprightly  story,  neither  strange  nor 
sad,  written  to  amuse  that  vast  army  of  people  who 
seek  recreation  in  reading  the  lightest  of  novels. 
A  pretty,  coquettish  Southern  girl,  a  stalwart  young 
American  architect,  a  bull-headed  English  baronet 
of  fortune  visiting  America,  a  stiffly  correct  and 
very  disagreeable  English  girl,  a  typical  Southern 
colonel — the  pink  of  old-fashioned  chivalry — and  a 
number  of  lesser  characters  thread  their  way 
through  the  mazes  of  a  rather  uncertain  plot, 
and  contrive  to  give  a  very  fair  degree  of  amuse- 
ment before  the  curtain  falls  on  them.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Saco  Valley  Settlements  and  Families,"  by  G. 
T.  Ridlon,  Sr.,  is  an  elaborate  history  of  the  towns 
on  the  Saco  River,  Me.  The  author  has  spent 
twenty-five  years  in  its  preparation,  and  the  result 
is  a  volume  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pages. 
Beginning  with  the  legends  of  the  White  Mount- 
ains, where  the  Saco  takes  its  rise,  the  book  pro^ 
ceeds  to  retail  the  colonial  and  later  history  of  the 
plantation,  with  many  sketches  of  the  old  customs 
of  the  country  and  its  fireside  tales  ;  and  this  is 
followed  by  some  eight  hundred  pages  of  family 
histories.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with 
portraits  and  reproductions  of  photographs.  It 
should  be  an  interesting  work  for  those  who  come 
from  the  Saco  Valley.  Published  by  the  author, 
at  Portland,  Me. 

The  little  volume  of  "  Essays  on  Nature  and 
Culture,"  by  Hamilton  Wright  Mabie,  will  be 
welcome,  among  other  reasons,  for  the  portrait 
of  the  author  that  serves  as  a  frontispiece,  for 
Mr.  Mabie  has  many  admirers,  and  portraits 
of  him  are  not  common.  The  essays  are 
thirty  in  number  and  range  through  a  wide 
variety  of  topics,  evidencing  wide  cultivation 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  and  pregnant  with  help- 
ful suggestion.  Among  the  essays  are  to  be  noted 
"  Education,"  "  The  Race  Memory,"  "  The  Poetic 
Interpretation,"  "  The  Moral  Impress,"  "  The 
Creative  Force,"  "  Distinctness  of  Individuality," 
"Work  and  Play,"  "Work  and  Beauty,"  "The 
Rhythmic  Movement,"  and  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Nature."  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  put  together  in  rather 
haphazard  fashion,  containing  some  of  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison's  earlier  work,  takes  the  name  of  the  first 
and  longest  tale,  "  A  Daughter  of  the  South." 
There  is  a  child's  story  or  two,  an  effort  at  mount- 
ing into  "  swell "  society  described,  and  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  given  up  to  love-stories,  the  first  one 
being  on  the  well-worn  theme  of  a  Southern  girl's 
surrender  to  a  Yankee  colonel.  This  takes  place 
after  the  war  is  over,  however,  and  the  story  ends 
in  Paris  during  the  brightest  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  giving  Mrs.  Harrison  opportunity  for  her 
favorite  plan  of  an  American  romance  with  a  for- 
eign setting.  The  stories  are  gracefully  written 
and  fairly  pleasing,  but  unremarkable  and  of  but 
fleeting  interest.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  eight  stories  contained  in  "A  Mountain 
Woman,"  by  Elia  W.  Peattie,  are  most  of  them 
tales  of  the  West,  and  they  are  all  of  good  quality. 
"  The  Three  Johns  "  and  "Jim  Lancy's  Waterloo" 
describe  the  hard  lot  of  farmers  and  farmers'  wives 
on  the  Nebraska  prairies,  with  a  graphic  power  of 
expression  which  equals  some  of  Hamlin  Garland's 
best  work  in  this  direction.  "  Up  the  Gulch,"  is 
a  half-humorous,  half-pathetic  picture  of  an  un- 
learned miner,  who,  having  "  made  his  pile,"  finds 
there  is  no  room  for  him  in  the  world  outside,  and 
returns  to  his  lonely  gulch.  The  best  of  all  is  the 
touching  story  called  "  The  Michigan  Man."  In 
this,  the  description  of  the  pine  forest,  the  hold  its 
woodland  beauties  had  over  the  simple  wood- 
chopper,  and  the  fall  of  the  tree  he  was  so  reluctant 
to  destroy,  are  marked  by  a  rare  poetical  grace,  and 
a  feeling  for  nature  that  gives  vivid  pleasure  in  the 
reading.  Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 
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Vol.  3  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Series. 

Buddhism     in     Translations 
By  Henry  Clarke  Warren, 

XX+520  pages,  8°,  buckram,  by  mail,  $1.20  net. 
The  Buddhist  doctrines  concerning  Karma,  reincarna- 
tion, Nirvana,  etc.,  are  here  treated  in  a  s>stematic 
and  scholarly  way,  at  first  hand  from  the  original 
sources.  An  account  of  the  monastic  order  is  also 
given,  together  with  the  picturesque  legends  of  the  life  of 
Buddha.  Of  importance  to  students  of  the  history  of 
religions. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publication  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  or  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  London.  Descriptive  list  of  the  Series  on 
application. 
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The  Summer  Novels. 


By    the    Author   of   "  A    Kentucky    Cardinal" 
"Aftermath"   "John   Gray,"  etc. 

Summer  in  Arcady. 

A  Tale  of  Nature. 
By    JAMES    LANE    ALLEN. 

Author  of  "  A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  "  After- 
math," "The  Blue  Grass  Region  of 
Kentucky,"  "John  Gray,"  etc.  i6mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

"The  close  communion  and  sympathy  with 
Nature, "and  the  noble  interpretation  of  her  way- 
ward moods  and  changing  phases,  manifested  in 
'A  Kentucky  Cardinal'  and  'Aftermath,'  find 
nobler,  sweeter,  ampler  expression  in  the  luminous 
sunlit,  sun-flushed  pages  of  his  new  story." 


By   tlie   Author  of    "John   and  I." 

The  Dream -Charlotte. 

A  Story  of  Echoes. 
By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

Author  of  "  John  and  I,"  "  Romance  of 
Dijon,"  "Dr.  Jacob,"  "Kitty,"  etc. 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Adam  Johnstone's  Son. 

By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

Author    of    "  Saracinesca,"    "  Pietro     Ghis- 

leri,"  "  Don   Orsino,"  "  Casa  Braccio," 

etc.     With  24  full-page  illustrations  by 

A.  Forestier.     i2mo,'  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  novels 
that  Mr.  Crawford  has  ever  written,  but  it  is  a 
novel  that  will  make  people  think." — Boston  Beacon. 


By   Cornelia   Atwood  Pratt. 

The  Daughter  of  a  Stoic. 

By  CORNELIA  ATWOOD  PRATT 

i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

The  Release ;  or,  Caroline's 
French  Kindred. 

By  CHARLOTTE  M.  YONGE. 

Author  of  "The  Heir  of  Redclyffe," 
"  Daisy  Chain,"  "  The  Long  Vacation," 
etc.,  etc.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 


By  Emile  Zola. 

Rome. 

By   EMILE    ZOLA. 

Author     of     "  Lourdes,"    "  La     De'bacle," 

"  Doctor   Pascal,"  etc.     Translated  by 

Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  2  vols.,  i6mo, 

cloth,  $2.00. 

With  "Lourdes"  M.  Zola  began  a  series  of 
three  books,  dealing  with  the  world  and  the  super- 
natural. "  Rome "  forms  the  second  volume  of 
this  trilogy,  which  will  conclude  with  "  Paris." 
All  those  who  have  read  "Lourdes" — and  they 
are  legion  —  will  naturally  desire  to  peruse 
"  Rome,"  in  which  the  author  carries  the  hero  of 
his  former  work  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  in  a  series 
of  graphic  pictures  portrays  the  Papal  Court  of 
the  present  day  and  discusses  its  policy  and  its 
aspirations. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Paul  Bourget  Suing  his  Publisher. 

Paul  Bourget  is  at  law  with  his  publisher,  M. 
Lemerre.  The  cause  of  the  law  -  suit  is  M. 
Lemerre's  refusal  to  let  bis  books  be  examined. 
M,  Bourget  wants  to  look  through  them  for  this 
reason,  as  set  forth  by  counsel :  He  is  bound  by  an 
agreement  to  take  all  his  works  to  M.  Lemerre  to 
the  end  of  1899,  but  he  says  that  his  royalties  of 
eighty  centimes  a  volume  have  not  been  paid  on 
editions  of  "  Cosmopolis  "  sold  in  the  United  States 
for  M.  Lemerre.  When  the  author  was  in  New 
York,  he  discovered  on  sale  there  an  edition  which 
the  publisher  had  never  mentioned.  "Cosmopo- 
lis "  was  jointly  published  by  M.  Lemerre  and  the 
Figaro,  but  it  was  not  the  Figaro  edition  that  came 
out  in  New  York,  although  both  editions  were 
evidently  set  up  in  the  same  presses.  As  counsel 
said,  this  gave  a  start  to  M.  Bourget.  On  his  re- 
turn to  France,  he  asked  for  an  explanation,  and 
was  informed  that  the  New  York  edition  was  pub- 
lished there  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  with  the 
Figaro  to  protect  the  copyright,  and  at  M. 
Lemerre's  expense.  The  Figaro  has  since  said 
that  its  consent  was  not  asked.  When  the  demand 
was  made  to  look  into  the  books,  M.  Lemerre  re- 
sented it  on  the  score  of  personal  dignity. 

M.  Lemerre's  lawyer  lays  great  stress  upon  the 
fact  that  his  client  befriended  the  poet-novelist 
when  he  had  yet  his  literary  spurs  to  win,  accept- 
ing from  him,  in  the  first  instance,  a  paltry  four 
hundred  francs  as  a  partial  indemnity  for  publish- 
ing his  first  volume  of  poems.  So  great  was  Bour- 
get's  gratitude  at  one  time  that  he  begged  the  pub- 
lisher to  complete  his  cup  of  happiness  by  "  thee- 
thouing  "  him,  as  he  did  Francois  Coppt5e.  With 
which  request  Lemerre  laughingly  complied. 


MACMILLAN  &  CO. 

<tf\  Fifth  Avernio,  Now  Tort. 


An  Episode  in  Spelling  Reform. 

Somebody  wrote  to  the  New  York  Sun,  not  long 
ago,  criticising  the  spelling  of  the  words  "  hypote- 
nuse," "catalog,"  and  "  Michelangelo,"  in  the  ex- 
amination papers  brought  out  by  the  New  York 
regents  ;  and  the  Sun  declared  these  spellings  to 
be  "  detestable,"  and  that  they  were  probably  due 
to  a  spelling-reform  fad  of  the  secretary  of  the 
regents,  Melvil  Dewey. 

This  paragraph  fell  under  the  eye  of  Whitelaw 
Reid,  and,  as  one  of  the  regents,  he  wrote  to  Mr. 
Dewey  for  information.  Mr.  Dewey  replied  that 
in  the  spelling  of  ■"  hypotenuse  "  they  had  followed 
Webster,  "  Standard,"  and  "  Century  "  diction- 
aries ;  that  the  form  "Michelangelo"  is  adopted 
by  the  "Century  Dictionary"  ;  that  "catalog"  is 
given  by  Murray's  great  dictionary  and  the 
"Standard,"  but  was  not  adopted  in  the  publica- 
tions of  the  regents  until  it  was  used  by  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  ;  and  he  thinks 
they  would  be  subject  to  criticism  if  they  followed 
older  and  incorrect  spellings. 

Thereupon  Mr.  Reid  replies  and  puts  the  whole 
correspondence  in  the  Tribune.  He  says  the  new 
dictionaries  have  not  displaced  the  older  authori- 
ties, and  that  even  Webster  must  yield  in  orthog- 
raphy to  Worcester.  "  Catalog,"  he  says,  is  prop- 
erly characterized  as  "detestable"  ;  that  even  if 
such  spellings  are  a  reform,  it  is  none  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board  of  regents  to  lead  in  such  a  re- 
form, but  to  follow  after  "  when  it  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted." 

A  Conjuror's  Handmaiden. 

Miss  F.  F.  Montresor's  books  follow  fast  on  each 
other's  heels.  The  latest  one,  "False  Coin  or 
True  ?  "  is  a  tale  of  a  stage  magician  who  rescues  a 
pretty  maid-of-all-work  from  a  life  of  drudgery 
and  promotes  her  to  the  position  of  his  stage 
medium.  His  audiences  conceive  the  idea  that  he 
is  a  sort  of  Svengali  to  her,  that  he  misuses  her 
and  cruelly  compels  her  to  his  will  against  her 
own  volition.  He  trades  upon  this  belief  and  en- 
courages it  for  the  sake  of  the  advertisement, 
though  he  is  in  reality  a  kind  master,  with  noth- 
ing bad  about  him  but  his  accent,  which  is  in- 
flicted unrelentingly  on  the  reader  to  the  bitter 
end.  A  Scotchman,  also  endowed  with  an  accent, 
comes  into  the  story  and  wins  the  little  heroine's 
heart,  and  he  wants  her  to  marry  him  and  throw 
over  her  benefactor.  She  has  the  opportunity  to 
show  whether  she  rings  false  or  true.  The  story  is 
interesting  enough  to  be  followed  with  sympathy  to 
the  end,  and  shows  a  modest  little  talent  which 
seems  in  some  danger  of  being  overrated. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Of  the  twenty  volumes  composing  the  famous 
Rougon-Macquart  Series,  in  which  M.  Zola  flagel- 
lated in  turn  every  human  vice,  the  Paris  pub- 
lishers have  at  the  present  time  sold  more  than 
two  million  copies  ;  and  many  of  the  translations 
have  in  a  like  way  met  with  veiy  remarkable  suc- 
cess. His  new  book,  "  Rome,"  which  is  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  is  reviewed  at  length  else- 
where in  this  issue  of  the  Argonaut, 

Warburton  Pike's  new  book  of  travels  is  called 
"Through  the  Sub  -  Arctic  Forest."  Edward 
Arnold  publishes  it. 

"  The  Kipling  Birthday  Book  "  will  be  published 
almost  immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmillan   &  Co., 


both  in  London  and  in  New  York.  It  will  be  em- 
bellished with  beautiful  designs  by  the  author's 
father,  J.  Lockwood  Kipling,  representing  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  June  Century  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Joseph  Jefferson  as  '  Dr.  Pangloss,' "  after  the  paint- 
ing by  John  S.  Sargent,  frontispiece  ;  "  Sargent  and  his 
Painting,"  by  William  A.  Coffin  ;  "  Sir  George  Tressady" 
—VIII.,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward;  "Lights  and  Shad- 
ows of  the  Albambra,"  by  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell ; 
"Mr.  Keegan's  Elopement,"  by  Winston  Churchill; 
"The  Harshaw  Bride,"  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote  ;  "Im- 
pressions of  South  Africa"— II.,  by  James  Eryce,  M.  P.; 
"  Notes  on  City  Government  in  St.  Louis,"  by  Albert 
Shaw;  "Judith,"  by  William  Young;  "The  'Bronco 
Buster,'"  modeled  by  Frederic  Remington;  "Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  "  (continued),  by  William  M.  Sloane; 
"  Sayings  and  Doings  of  the  Todds,"  by  Viola  Roseboro' ; 
"  Humor  and  Pathos  of  Presidential  Conventions,"  by 
Joseph  B.  Bishop  ;  verses  by  L.  Frank  Tooker  and  Mel- 
ville Upton  ;  and  the  departments. 

The  forthcoming  volume  in  the  translation  of 
Nietzsche's  works,  published  by  the  Macmillans, 
will  be  "  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  a  book  "  for  all 
and  none,"  as  the  author  himself  states  it. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  novel,  which  is  to  suc- 
ceed Mrs.  Ward's  serial  in  the  Century,  is  to  be  en- 
titled "Corleone,"  and  Don  Orsino,  the  junior  of 
the  famous  Saracinesca  family,  is  to  be  the  hero, 

James  Lane  Allen  has  bought  back  the  rights  of 
"John  Gray  "  from  his  former  publishers,  and  will 
reissue  it,  after  reconstructing  and  rewriting  the 
whole,  through  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  in  the 
autumn. 

Stephen  Crane's  forthcoming  novel,  "  Dan  Em- 
monds,"  which  was  announced  for  publication  in 
June,  will  not  be  ready  until  the  autumn.  Ed- 
ward Arnold  will  publish  immediately,  however, 
a  new  story  by  Mr.  Crane  entitled  "George's 
Mother."  It  is  a  tale  of  "  East  Side  "  life  in  New 
York,  and  is  said  to  be  unusually  realistic.  A  first 
edition  of  ten  thousand  copies  is  being  printed. 

Following  their  series  of  Twelve  English  States- 
men, Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  a  new  series 
called  Foreign  Statesmen.  The  first  volume  will 
be  "  Philip  Augustus,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Hutton. 
and  the  second  "  Richelieu,"  by  Professor  Richard 
Lodge. 

A  well-known  publisher,  the  publisher  of  a  maga- 
zine as  well  as  of  books,  is  quoted  in  the  Critic  as 
saying  : 

"  Serial  publication  helps  a  good  book  and  hurts  a  poor 
one.  It  is  just  this  way :  if  a  story  is  running  in  a  maga- 
zine, every  one  who  reads  it  and  likes  it  is  a  touter  for 
the  book.  He  tells  his  friends,  and,  when  the  book  is 
published,  they  buy  it  on  his  recommendation.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  very  people  who  have  read  the  story  in  the 
magazine  are  the  ones  that  want  it  in  book-form.  They 
have  lost  numbers  of  the  periodical,  and  want  to  read  it 
again.  If  the  story  is  not  a  good  one,  the  readers  of  the 
magazine  in  which  it  is  printed  warn  all  of  their  friends 
not  to  read  it,  and  the  consequence  is  that,  when  the 
book  appears,  its  enemies  are  waiting  to  damn  it,  not  with 
faint  praise,  but  with  loud  execration." 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Henry  James  is 
shortly  to  be  published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  under 
the  name  "Embarrassments."  The  studies  are 
entitled  "  The  Figure  in  the  Carpet,"  "  Glasses," 
"The  Next  Time,"  and  "  The  Way  It  Came." 

An  article  on  "  Humor  and  Pathos  of  Presi- 
dential Conventions,"  by  Joseph  B.  Bishop,  ap- 
pears in  the  June  Century.  St.  Louis,  where  the 
Republican  convention  will  be  held  in  June,  is  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  in  the 
same  number,  who  deals  with  its  city  government. 
It  is  one  of  a  series  of  papers  on  the  government 
of  American  cities. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  "  The  In- 
troduction to  Public  Finance,"  by  Professor  Carl 
C.  Plehn,  of  the  University  of  California. 

Mr.  Crockett's  next  novel  is  to  be  called  "  Loch- 
iuvar."  The  scene  is  laid  in  1685,  in  the  Frisian 
cities,  Leeuwarden  and  Groningen.  These  cities 
were  great  resorts  for  Scottish  refugees,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  Calvinistic  opinions  among  their 
inhabitants.  Mr.  Crockett's  book  is  written  from 
the  Cavalier  standpoint.  Its  serial  appearance  may 
be  looked  for  (according  to  the  Bookman)  in  Janu- 
ary of  next  year. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly 
"  The  Daughter  of  a  Stoic,"  by  Cornelia  Atwood 
Pratt.  It  deals  with  a  young  woman  who  finds 
herself  engaged  to  the  wrong  person. 

The  Critic's  "  Lounger  "  was  speaking  of  "  Suc- 
cessward,"  by  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, to  a  friend.  "  '  Successward,'  said  she,  "is 
that  the  name  of  the  book  ?  I  thought  it  was 
'  Looking  Bokward.' " 

James  Lane  Allen's  story,  which  was  pub- 
lished serially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
under  the  title  "  Butterflies  :  A  Tale  of  Nature," 
will  be  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.  The  title  has 
been  changed  to  "  Summer  in  Arcady,"  and  when 
it  appears  in  book-form  it  will  embody  a  number 
of  slight  changes.  Moreover,  it  will  contain  a 
grave  preface. 

James  Bryce's  second  paper,  giving  his  "  Impres- 
sions of  South  Africa,"  is  printed  in  the  Century 
for  June.  In  this  number  Professor  Sloane  deals 
with  the  divorce  of  Josephine,  the  marriage  with 
Marie  Louise,  and  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome. 
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SARGENT    AND    HIS    PAINTING. 

By  WILLIAM  A.  COFFIN. 

With  11  Illustrations. 
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Public  Library,  his  portrait  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
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The  season  that  the  Daly  Company  have  just 
completed  will  linger  in  the  mind  as  a  gracious 
memory,  to  cheer  us  on  when  vaudeville,  and  farce, 
and  extravaganza  once  more  sweep  over  us. 
People  who  can  sit  at  horns  and,  ovpr  their  morn- 
ing cup  of  coffee,  say  complacently  :  "  I  think  I'll 
go  to  the  theatre  next  week,"  or.  "  I  don't  think 
there's  anything  worth  going  to  see  just  now."  have 
no  idea  what  a  chamber  of  horrors  the  play-house 
becomes  to  those  who  have  to  sit  through  extrava- 
ganzas at  which  their  gorge  rises,  to  listen  to 
comic  operas  that  would  make  an  intelligent  dog 
howl,  to  give  ear  to  the  avalanche  of  farce-comedies 
and  burlesques  that  Hoyt  and  "Charlie's  Aunt" 
have  brought  upon  a  suffering  world. 

To  those  players  who  come  to  us  as  real  players, 
acting  real  plays,  regarding  their  art  seriously  as 
an  art.  we  feel  a  deep,  sincere  gratitude  which  the 
crilics  of  cities  not  outside  the  general  theatrical 
circuits  do  not  perhaps  experience.  The  novel 
sensation  of  artistic  satisfaction  has  upset  the  calm 
balance  that  the  critical  mind  is  supposed  to  main- 
tain. Mr.  Daly  has  given  to  us  so  much  true 
pleasure,  in  a  place  dark  with  the  memories  of 
many  hours  of  boredom,  that  every  play  he  pro- 
duces seems  touched  with  a  magic  glamour. 

We  know  that  he  has  broken  through  tradition 
in  arranging  "Who  is  Svlvia "  for  "Twelfth 
Night."  But  what  does  it  matter  if  "Fair  Olivia" 
is  a  lovely  serenade,  and  the  scene  in  the  tangled 
garden,  silvery  and  silent  in  the  brooding  moon- 
light, with  the  young  chatelaine  bending  from  her 
balcony  to  look  love  at  the  sleeping  page  beneath, 
is  a  tableau  beautiful  as  a  dream  picture  ?  The 
duke  among  the  dancing-girls  and  lute-players  finds 
in  the  dying  fall  of  "  Bid  Me  Discourse,"  a  solace 
for  his  heart  sorrows.  Even  the  Fool's  song,  "  that 
old  and  antique  song  we  heard  last  night,"  is  not 
what  Feste  sings  at  Orsino's  request.  "Journeys 
end  in  lovers  meeting,  as  every  wise  man's  son  doth 
Jcnow,"  is  sung  by  the  roisterers  in  Olivia's  castle. 
Feste's  song  is  the  sad  and  plaintive  "  Come  away, 
come  away,  Death,"  and  has  none  of  the  reckless 
joiede  vivre  which  marks  "  O  mistress  mine,  where 
are  you  roaming  ?  " 

But  in  this  "  Twelfth  Night"  there  is  only  one 
point  of  focus  for  eyes,  and  ears,  and  attention — 
the  Viola.  What  a  singular  person  it  would  be 
who  could  not  grow  enthusiastic  over  this  Viola  ! 
Even  in  the  cold  pages  of  the  book,  the  character 
is  instinct  with  a  peculiar,  poetic  charm.  The  at- 
traction of  it  triumphs  through  print  and  floats  out 
like  an  essence  from  between  the  narrow  lines  of 
type.  Many  people  prefer  to  take  their  Viola  as 
they  find  her  in  the  leaves  of  Shakespeare.  They 
build  up  a  picture  in  their  minds,  and  they  are 
afraid  that  the  lovely  vision  will  be  dispelled  by  her 
presentment  in  flesh  and  blood.  But  let  none  of 
them  fear  to  see  this  Viola.  Their  ideal  will  live 
before  them — warmer,  fairer,  sweeter,  more  human 
than  the  creature  of  their  dreams. 

Viola  is  a  character  which  may  be  portrayed  so 
unobtrusively  as  to  become  subjective.  Its  de- 
velopment into  perfect  vitality  is  not  essential  to 
the  play.  It  is  one  of  those  women  characters  in 
Shakespeare  that  may  be  simply  recited,  as  Rose 
Coghlan  recites  it,  without  material  injury  to  the 
progress  of  the  drama,  and  it  may  be  acted  with 
temperamental  sympathy,  as  Julia  Marlowe  acts  it, 
without  yet  reaching  the  regnant  position  in  the 
play  that  Shakespeare  designed  it  to  take.  Recited, 
it  becomes  merely  a  passively  picturesque  figure 
from  whose  lips  pearls  of  speech  fall  softly.  When, 
however,  it  is  really  personified,  it  is  capable  of 
development  into  a  bounteous  and  superb  fullness 
of  life,  into  a  rich  and  conquering  reality.  There 
are  points  in  the  story  which  this  convincing  art 
can  make  probable — such  as  Olivia's  infatuation — 
but  which,  without  great  art,  can  always  be  re- 
garded as  entrancing  fantasies  that  verge  on  the 
gracefully  burlesque.  Here  is  where  the  real 
actress  shows  her  power.  Is  her  Viola  merely  a 
softly  tender  being  of  illusive  charm,  for  a  moment 
withheld  in  our  work-a-day  world  from  the  realms 
of  poesy  and  dreams,  or  is  she  a  woman,  pulsating 
with  life,  lovable,  alive,  impassioned,  poetic,  as  real 
women  are  poetic  ? 

Miss  Rehan  is  the  only  actress  we  have  ever  seen 
who  gives  the  character  this  vitality.  Her  Viola  is 
real — the  woman  as  Shakespeare  meant  her  to  be, 
the  central  figure  of  a  story  rich  with  the  full- 
blooded  fun  of  the  great  middle  age.  All  the  in- 
describable witchery  of  a  girl — humorous,  gen- 
erous, and  impulsive — is  there,  blent  with  the  wist- 
ful peasiveness  that  death,  and  sorrow,  and  un- 
■:V.-a  love  have  cast  over  her  radiant  spirit.  The 
..  -ief,  that  all  the  misfortune  in  the  world  can 


not  kill  in  her,  bubbles  out  in  the  flash  of  her 
dancing  eyes,  in  the  laughter  that  trembles  for  a 
moment  on  her  lips,  in  the  comment,  irresistibly 
witty,  that  the  humor  of  the  situation  forces  from 
her.  Happy,  safe  from  care,  sure  of  the  love  of 
her  duke,  she  will  be  as  winning,  and  gay,  and 
splendid  a  creature  as  Rosalind,  not  quite  so  brave, 
perhaps,  or  so  adventurous.  She  has  not  got  the 
martial  spirit  that  Rosalind  inherited  from  her 
father,  the  outlawed  duke. 

The  enactment  of  the  scene  where  Olivia  is  first 
captivated  was  a  revelation  as  to  what  that  scene 
was  meant  to  be.  Few  Violas  permit  themselves 
to  take  this  situation  seriously.  We  in  the  audi- 
ence are  supposed  to  look  upon  it  as  an  absurdly 
enchanting  piece  of  pretty  foolery,  in  which  an 
actress  recites  beautiful  lines  with  musical  inflec- 
tions, and  figures  about  in  her  page's  dress  with 
attractive  coquetry.  The  fact  that  the  handsome 
page  delivered  his  message  with  so  beguiling  an 
intermixture  of  flattery  and  boldness  that  the  heart 
of  the  haughty  chatelaine  was  taken  by  assault,  is 
treated  with  a  sort  of  humorous  indulgence,  as  a 
traditional  fiction  that  we  all  wink  at.  Miss  Rehan 
forced  the  scene  back  to  its  original  position,  and, 
under  our  unaccustomed  eyes,  portrayed  the  whim- 
sical assurance  of  the  page  with  so  dashing  and 
brave  an  air  that  Olivia's  startled  admiration, 
warming  into  a  stronger  feeling,  was  natural,  pos- 
sible, probable. 

It  is  part  of  the  power  of  a  great  artist  to  make 
that  convincing  and  real,  which,  on  the  reading, 
has  seemed  to  us  impossible,  or,  at  least,  unnatural. 
In  the  reading  of  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  the 
character  of  Lady  Teazle  has  appeared  as  incon- 
sistent, as  an  unreal  personality,  all  run  to  dia- 
logue. Sheridan  was  under  the  influence  of  the 
dramatists  of  the  Restoration,  indeed  part  of  "The 
School  for  Scandal "  is  almost  lifted  bodily  from 
"The  Plain  Dealer."  The  art  that  he  followed 
and  that  he  aped  was  the  art  of  smart  speech. 
Truth  was  sacrificed  to  an  epigram  on  every  side — 
truth  of  character,  truth  of  situation,  truth  of 
nature.  He  pictured  his  society,  painting  it  from 
the  outside,  as  he  knew  it,  admirably.  He  drew 
the  men  of  it  with  a  gay,  free  hand,  but  the  women — 
especially  the  women  who  had  characters  to  be 
lost  and  souls  to  be  saved — he  was  not  so  sure  of, 
and  his  touch  in  their  portraiture  was  uncertain. 

Through  the  first  part  of  the  play,  Lady  Teazle 
rustles  with  the  wide  sweep  of  her  brocades,  in 
smiling  possession  of  the  scene.  She  has  the 
middle  of  the  stage,  and  the  plums  of  the  dialogue 
are  hers.  The  touch  of  the  author  was  sure  here, 
and  the  lady  of  quality,  in  all  the  scintillant  splen- 
dor of  trailing  silks  and  laces  and  the  pink  and 
white  artificiality  of  her  rouged  and  powdered 
beauty,  walks  with  a  confident  step  and  speaks  as 
one  having  authority.  It  was  toward  the  end  of 
the  piece  that  the  country  girl,  translated  to  the  life 
of  a  city,  slipped  beyond  the  control  of  Sheridan's 
pen.  The  conception  of  a  brilliant,  frivolous,  yet 
harmless  and  ignorant  young  woman,  whose  coun- 
try training  had  left  her  unsuspecting  of  the  pit- 
falls set  for  just  such  wayward  game  as  she,  is  up- 
set by  the  poise  she  assumes  and  the  remarks  she 
makes  to  Joseph  Surface  in  the  screen  scene. 
Sheridan  sacrificed  his  heroine  for  his  dialogue. 
The  consistency  of  the  portrait  was  lost,  and  we 
find  the  simple  and  light-hearted  wife  of  Sir  Peter 
showing  a  subtlety  of  argument  and  a  neatness  of 
phrase  that  would  have  done  credit  to  as  seasoned 
a  subject  as  the  heroine  of  "  The  Plain  Dealer." 

Mr.  Daly  has  cut  some  of  these  unpleasing  wit- 
ticisms, and  has  thus  given  a  fairer  field  to  Miss 
Rehan  in  her  treatment  of  this  character  of  brill- 
iant incongruities.  The  air  of  charming,  whimsi- 
cal irresponsibility  that  distinguishes  her  in  the 
earlier  scenes  is  triumphantly  carried  into  the  con- 
versation with  Joseph.  It  is  a  tour  de  force  of 
dramatic  art.  Sheridan's  heroine  is  made  to  con- 
quer Sheridan's  own  inconsistencies.  With  daring 
power,  Miss  Rehan  maintains  her  attitude  of  ele- 
gant folly  and  caprice  where  her  author  designed 
for  her  an  attitude  of  hard  recklessness  and  know- 
ing defiance.  The  open  and  somewhat  silly 
amusement  and  frivolous  gayety  which  mark  her 
countenance  do  not  quite  leave  it  till  she  rises 
with  slow  hauteur  and  puts  her  famous  query — 
"  Don't  you  think  we  may  as  well  leave  honor  out 
of  the  argument  ?  " 

■  It  is  really  in  the  earlier  scenes  that  Lady  Teazle 
is  such  a  great  part.  Her  author  was  captivated 
by  her  himself,  and  he  made  her  as  charming  a 
creature — with  all  her  little  spoiled  petulancies,  her 
childish  extravagances,  her  caprices  of  a  woman  of 
fashion,  her  coaxing  coquetries,  and  her  enchant- 
ing willfulness  —  as  there  was  in  London  town. 
And  here  Miss  Rehan  is  incomparable.  A 
more  brilliant,  dazzling  figure  than  that  of  this 
young  wife  of  an  old  baronet  can  not  well  be 
imagined.  She  has  all  the  regal  airs  and  graces  of 
a  princess,  and  all  the  pretty  wiles  and  cajoleries 
of  a  spoilt  child.  Even  while  she  is  quarreling 
with  Sir  Peter,  she  is  such  a  captivating  creature 
that  one  does  not  wonder  he  should  still  be  as  com- 
pletely under  her  dominion  as  he  was  in  the  days 
of  their  courtship. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


—  Amateur  Photograph y— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25,00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co..  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


The  Ziska  Institute. 

The  Class  of  '96  of  Ziska  Institute  held  its  com- 
mencement exercises  on  Friday  evening,  May  29th, 
at  the  institute,  1606  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Miss 
Alice  Cohen  and  Miss  Stella  Schwabacher  were  the 
graduates.  Many  friends  of  the  young  ladies  were 
present  and  enjoyed  the  presentation  of  an  inter- 
esting musical  and  literary  programme,  in  which 
the  participants  were  as  follows  : 

Miss  Langdon,  Miss  Kowalsky,  Miss  Mabel  Bowman, 
Miss  Russell,  Miss  Fox,  Miss  Delphine  Lieber,  Miss 
Winans,  Miss  Tungate,  Miss  Cohen,  Miss  Schwabacher, 
Miss  Greenbaum,  Miss  McDonald,  Miss  Millie  Heilner, 
Miss  Gladys  Myers,  Miss  Blanche  Sternheim,  Miss  Alice 
Lewis,  and  Miss  Edna  Lewis. 


The  Art  Association. 

The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  closed  last  Sunday  afternoon,  when  an 
organ  recital  was  given  by  Mr.  Otto  Fleissner. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Grand  offertory,  op.  3s.  No.  4,  Wely  ;  introduction  to 
"Lohengrin,"  Whitney-Wagner;  tocatta  in  D,  Dubois; 
serenade,  Braza;  overture,  "La  Muette  de  Portici," 
Auber;  a  Sabbath  reverie,  Thayer;  communion  in  E 
flat.  Batiste;  bourre'e  in  A  minor,  Clark;  triumphal 
march,  Guilmant. 

Mr.  William  H.  Keith,  the  baritone,  left  last 
Wednesday  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe  to 
fill  a  number  of  engagements  in  England  and  Ger- 
many. 

Apropos  of  the  discovery  in  Dr.  Jameson's  trunk 
of  the  secret  cipher  used  by  the  Uitlanders,  James 
Payn  says  that  the  only  thoroughly  undecipherable 
cipher  is  also  the  simplest.  It  consists  of  two  dupli- 
cate books — any  books  ;  one  in  the  hands  of  the 
transmitter  of  the  cipher,  and  one  in  those  of  the 
recipient.  The  first  letter  in  the  first  page  is  taken 
for  "  a,"  the  first  letter  in  the  second  for  "  b,"  and 
so  on  till  the  end  of  the  message  is  reached  ;  sup- 
pose it  to  consist  of  twenty-four  words,  twenty-four 
pages  of  the  book  will  thus  have  been  used  ;  for 
the  next  message  the  first  letter  of  the  twenty-fifth 
page  will  be  used  for  "a,"  the  first  letter  in  the 
twenty-sixth  for  "  b,"  and  so  on.  Even  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  these  books  would  not  help  the 
would-be  decipherer,  unless  he  suspected  some 
virtue  in  it,  but  without  the  book  the  cipher  would 
remain  absolutely  inscrutable. 


The  great  wheel  copied  from  Chicago,  and 
now  at  the  Colonial  Exhibition  in  London,  stuck 
with  sixty  imprisoned  passengers  all  through  a 
cold,  foggy  night  not  long  ago.  The  only  morning 
paper  having  the  news  was  the  Telegraph,  which 
said  that  at  an  hour  past  midnight  the  wheel  was 
still  stuck.  It  will  hardly  be  credited  in  America, 
but  at  one  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  the  St. 
James's  Gazette  and  the  Westminster  Gazette  ap- 
peared, quoting  the  Telegraph's  account,  without 
a  single  added  word.  The  wheel  is  within  four 
miles  of  their  offices  and  connected  by  telephone, 
yet  it  occurred  to  no  one  in  either  office  during  the 
whole  forenoon  to  inquire  whether  it  had  been  set 
in  motion  again  or  not ! 


Russian  hens  laid  11,000,000  eggs  for  export  in 
1870,  235,000,000  in  1885,  and  1,250,000,000  last 
year.  The  eggs  are  sold  in  Russia  at  from  six  to 
ten  cents  a  dozen.  They  are  exported  to  Hungary, 
then  sold  to  Germany  as  Hungarian  eggs,  and 
finally  to  England  as  German  eggs.  Over  what  is 
done  with  these  much  traveled  eggs  by  the  English 
consumer,  it  is  best  to  draw  the  veil  of  oblivion. 


He— "I  would  kiss  you  if  I  thought  no  one 
would  see  me."  She — "Shall  I  close  my  eyes?" 
—  Woonsocket  Reporter. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernbstinh  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.     First  Presentation  in  This  City  of  Del- 
linger's  Melodious  Romantic  Comic  Opera, 

-:-    XiOHH.^.IHJS    -:- 

A  Story  of  Court  and  Camp.     Stirring  Finales.     Beauti- 
ful Numbers.     Superb  Ensembles. 

Look  Out  For A  Trip  to  the  Moon 

Popalar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 


Next  Monday,  June  8th,  Appearance,  for  a  Limited  En- 
gagement Only,  of  the  Distinguished  Comedian,  NAT 
C.  GOODTVIN,  Assisted  by  a  Capable  Company, 
presenting  Augusius  Thomas's  (Author  of  "  Ala- 
bama") Masterpiece, 

-:-    I3ST    MIZZOURA    -:- 

A  Genuine  Comedy- Drama— Bright,  Breezy,  Brilliant. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frikdlander.  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Again   "Town   Talk."    The   Frawley   Company, 

the  Most  Perfect  Dramatic  Organization  in  America. 
And  now  comes  another  Delightful  Comedy, 

Wm.  H.Crane's  Greatest  Success.    One  Week  Only. 
Commencing,  Monday,  June  8th. 

Reserved  Seats,  35c,  50c,  75c,  $1.00. 
Monday,  June  15th.  .THK  CHARITY  BALL 


Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club 

(INGI.ESIDK  TRACK). 


FIVK  OR  MORE  RACES  DAILY, 

(Rain  or  Shine.) 
FIRST  RACE  AT  2  P.  M. 

Admission ...81.00 

Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  depot  leaving  at  12:40  and  1:15  p.  M.  Fare  for 
round  trip,  including  admission  to  grand-stand,  Si. 00. 
Take  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS,  President. 
W.  S.  LEAKE,  Secretary. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

_  _    _  Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ■"  pk  p"  J™ 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)™  ■%  Ca  Ci 
GERHARD    MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Who  says  that  one  make  is  as  good  as  another  ? 
The  jobber  who  deals  in  some  other  make ;  and 
the  worker  whose  work  is  rough,  or  who  does  not 
know  Apollo 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


June  8,  1896. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Return  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

The  Frawley  Company  was  welcomed  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday  night  with  an  over- 
flowing house,  and  large  audiences  have  been  the 
rule  throughout  the  week.  "  The  Two  Escutch- 
eons "  is  a  light  comedy  adapted  from  the  German, 
of  the  kind  that  Augustin  Daly  has  made  familiar. 

Next  Monday  they  will  have  a  play  more  to  their 
liking.  It  is  "  Brother  John,"  which  Miss  Martha 
Morton  wrote  for  W.  H.  Crane.  Its  humor  is  of  a 
broader  kind,  dealing  with  the  experiences  of  a 
quiet  Connecticut  family  who,  having  acquired 
riches,  are  bitten  with  the  lust  for  social  conquest, 
and,  to  further  their  ambition,  take  a  cottage  at 
Long  Branch.  In  the  first  act  they  involve  them- 
selves in  such  a  series  of  complications  that  three 
more  acts  are  required  to  extricate  them  and  re- 
store them  to  their  simple  New  England  home. 

Several  members  of  the  company  who  were  not  in 
"  The  Two  Escutcheons  "  will  appear  in  "  Brother 
John,"  the  cast  of  which  is  as  follows  : 

John  Hacket,  Mr.  Macklyn  Arbuckle  ;  Bobby  Hacket, 
Mr.  William  Maitland ;  Henry  de  Rayter,  Mr.  Daniel 
Frawley ;  Edward  Kidd,  Mr.  George  W.  Leslie  ;  Mr.  von 
Sprague,  Mr.  Wilson  Enos  ;  Captain  von  Sprague,  Mr. 
Tyrone  Power ;  Wolf  Hopkins,  Mr.  Harry  Carson 
Clarke ;  Beck  Hacket,  Miss  Phosa  McAllister ;  Sophia 
Hacket,  Miss  Blanche  Bates ;  Hetty  N.  Rolan,  Miss 
Margaret  Craven  ;  Maggie  Rolan,  Miss  Hope  Ross ; 
Mrs.  von  Sprague,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates;  Helen,  Miss 
Lansing  Rowan  ;  Maria,  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott. 


Nat  Goodwin  in  "In  Mizzoura." 
The  Daly  season  at  the  Baldwin  comes  to  an 
end  with  the  two  performances  of  "  The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew  "  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  even- 
ing. It  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  history  of  the  house,  all  departments  of  the 
auditorium  being  full  every  night.  Just  which  of 
the  plays  presented  was  the  most  popular  can  not 
be  stated  at  present,  but ' '  The  SchooLfor  Scandal " 
is  a  promising  candidate  for  first  place. 

Nat  Goodwin  follows  the  Daly  people  on  Mon- 
day night.  He  is  on  his  way  to  Australia,  but  he 
will  stay  with  us  long  enough  to  present  several  of 
his  comedies.  "  In  Mizzoura,"  which  is  announced 
for  the  first  week,  commencing  June  8th,  is  one  of 
the  best-liked  plays  he  has  ever  been  seen  in.  It 
is  from  the  pen  of  Augustus  Thomas,  who  is  one 
of  the  foremost  American  playwrights,  and  while 
it  is  not  an  example  of  the  barn-yard  drama,  it 
pictures  rural  life  graphically  and  at  the  same  time 
entertainingly.  Blanche  Walsh  is  the  leading 
member  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  supporting  company, 
which  includes  twenty-two  persons. 

"  A  Gilded  Fool  "  and  other  plays  will  be  given 
during  Mr.  Goodwin's  second  week. 


thus.  She  dances  as  she  places  the  candlesticks  on 
either  side  of  the  dead  man's  head  ;  it  is  merrier  thus. 
'  Carmen '  transformed  into  a  comedy-drama  is  beyond 
recognition.  Its  great  success  is  due  to  the  mimicry  of 
the  artists  ;  the  art  of  loving  in  public  conld  not  be  car- 
ried further.  A  drama  being  played  in  New  York,  called 
'The  Heart  of  Maryland,'  is  really  a  very  great  and 
popular  success,  but  the  clou  of  emotion,  the  anxiety, 
resides  in:  'Will  she  fall!  or,  Won't  she  fall?' 
A  woman  wants  to  save  her  lover  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced to  death ;  the  death  -  signal  is  the  first  clou, 
or,  rather,  it  is  the  ringing  of  a  bell.  'Ah!'  she 
exclaims,  '  the  bell  shall  not  ring  ! '  The  curtain  falls  ; 
then  rises.  The  scene  represents  the  tower,  at  the  top  of 
which  is  the  bell.  The  woman  winds  her  way  up,  turning 
round  and  round,  the  audience  is  gasping  for  breath. 
She  reaches  the  top.  An  enormous  bell — a  real  bell,  in 
real  bronze — is  set  in  motion  ;  the  heroine  grasps  the  clap- 
per, and  the  bell  swings  swiftly  to  and  fro  in  the  air  with 
the  heroic  woman  hanging  on  to  the  clapper.  It  is  terri- 
fying. Will  she  fall?  Won't  she  fall!  Such  is  the 
drama  in  America  at  the  present  time.  But  I  am  con- 
vinced that  within  ten  years  America  will  have  one  of  the 
finest  theatres  in  the  world,  in  which  there  will  be  excel- 
lent artists  and  in  which  excellent  plays  will  be  performed. 
There  are  already  several  artists  of  note,  such  as  Nether- 
sole,  who  plays  Carmen  as  if  she  were  mad  and  hysterical, 
but  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  sensual  and  unseemly  exag- 
geration of  her  mimicry,  communicates  an  impression  of 
grief  and  truth.  There  is  Julia  Marlowe — chaste,  grace- 
ful, sincere,  in  Shakespeare's  characters.  There  is  Mac- 
Dowell,  who  is  execrable  because  he  is  not  trained,  but 
who,  with  his  physique  and  voice,  might  have  been  a  re- 
markable art  1st  with  a  little  instruction  and  taste.  Ah  ! 
taste  is  what  lacks  the  most  on  the  American  stage." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  has  no 
love  for  Fanny  Davenport,  as  is  evident  from  her 
remarks  about  "  La  Tosca  "  and  Mr.  MacDowell's 
lack  of  training. 


First  Production  Here  of  "Lorraine." 
Audran's  popular  opera,  "Olivette,"  is  being  well 
received  by  the  Tivoli  audiences,  but  it  will  be 
withdrawn  after  Sunday  night,  and  on  Monday  the 
first  performance  in  this  city  of  Dellinger's  romantic 
opera,  "  Lorraine,"  will  be  given.  It  was  a  great 
success  in  Austria  and  Germany,  but,  up  to  the 
present,  it  has  been  given  in  English  only  by  the 
McCaull  Company  in  New  York. 

The  story  deals  with  a  young  soldier,  brought  up 
in  ignorance  of  his  parentage  by  a  French  peasant, 
who  goes  to  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and 
there  not  only  discovers  that  he  is  of  noble  birth, 
but  finds  a  bride  in  the  beautiful  daughter  of  an 
old  courtier.  There  is  a  pretty,  romantic  interest 
running  through  the  story,  and  many  of  the  situa- 
tions are  very  amusing.  The  music,  too,  is  said  to 
be  taking,  especially  in  the  military  numbers. 

Marie  Millard  will  make  her  d6but  at  the  Tivoli 
in  the  rdle  of  the  heroine  ;  Martin  Pache  will  be 
the  young  soldier,  Lorraine  ;  Ferris  Hartman  will 
be  his  eccentric  father-in-law  that  is  to  be  ;  aDd  the 
remaining  characters  will  be  taken  by  Louise 
Royce,  who  has  been  away  for  some  time,  Raffael, 
W.  H.  Tooker,  W.  H.  West,  Irene  Mull,  Anna 
Schnabel,  and  others. 


The  Stock-Company  Season  at  the  California. 

The  California  Theatre  will  remain  closed  for 
another  week,  and  then  the  stock-company  season 
will  begin  with  the  presentation  of  R.  C.  Carton's 
play,  "The  Home  Secretary,"  on  June  r5th.  Mr. 
Carton  is  best  known  here  as  the  author  of  "  Lib- 
erty Hall,"  but  "  The  Home  Secretary  "  is  a  much 
more  serious  work,  dealiDg  with  love  and  politics. 
The  secretary  is  a  man  who  has  degenerated  from 
a  statesman  to  a  politician,  and  who  neglects  his 
wife,  while  she  is  pursued  by  a  man  who  is  in  real- 
ity a  dynamiter  for  whom  the  government  de- 
tectives are  searching. 

The  company  will  be  a  notable  one,  including 
Herbert  Kelcey,  J.  T.  Sullivan,  William  Beach, 
L.  R.  Stockwell,  Hugo  Toland,  Effie  Shannon, 
Winona  Shannon,  Olive  Oliver,  Lizzie  Hudson 
Collier,  and  others  of  less  note. 


Bernhardt  on  the  Drama  in  America. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  being  interviewed  on  the  state 
of  the  drama  in  America,  prefaces  her  remarks 
with  the  statement  that  "the  drama  in  America 
does  not  exist."     Then  she  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  home-grown  drama,  the  national  drama,  does  not 
exist.  Preference  is  given  to  French  plays  adapted  a 
la  diablc  by  stars,  to  suit  their  ability,  their  voice,  their 
power.     La  Tosca  is  married  to  Mario  ;  it  is  more  moral 


Notes. 

Loie  Fuller,  the  famous  skirt-dancer,  will  be  at 
the  Baldwin  during  Fourth-of-July  week. 

Modjeska's  health  is  notably  recovered,  and  she 
is  studying  new  parts  for  her  tour  next  season. 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies  will  be  in  the 
cast  of  "  Humanity  "  when  it  comes  to  the  Colum- 
bia this  fall. 

De  Mille  and  Belasco's  play.  "  The  Charity 
Ball,"  will  follow  "  Brother  John  "  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre. 

Two  London  successes  that  will  doubtless  be 
brought  to  this  country  next  year  are  ' '  The  Geisha," 
a  Japanese  play,  and  "  The  Chile  Widow." 

"  Trilby,"  by  the  Palmer  Company,  now  in  Aus- 
tralia, will  be  one  of  the  productions  at  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre  to  follow  the  Frawley  Company. 

John  Drew  will  be  at  the  Baldwin  for  only  one 
week  in  the  latter  part  of  this  month,  but  he  will 
present  his  complete  repertoire  in  that  brief  period. 

Tyrone  Power  is  a  dramatist  as  well  as  an  actor. 
He  is  the  author  of  "  The  Texan,"  which  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Princess  Theatre  in  London  two  years 
ago. 

"In  Mizzoura"  is  to  be  sent  out  on  a  tour  of 
the  country  next  season.  Who  is  to  take  Nat 
Goodwin's  role  of  the  sheriff  has  not  yet  been  de- 
cided. 

"  The  Gay  Parisians,"  under  Charles  Frohman's 
management,  is  going  to  Chicago  for  a  season  of 
three  months,  and  thence  comes  direct  to  San 
Francisco. 

When  "  Chimmie  Fadden  *'  comes  to  the  Colum- 
bia Theatre,  the  cast  will  include  all  of  the  original 
members  that  have  appeared  for  some  time  past  in 
New  York  city. 

Jean  de  Reszk£  is  said  to  have  thrown  the  entire 
opera  season  at  Covent  Garden  temporarily  out  of 
joint  by  slipping  on  a  cake  of  soap  in  his  bath-tub 
and  spraining  bis  leg. 

Stanley  Weyman's  romance,  "  Under  the  Red 
Robe,"  is  being  dramatized  for  John  Drew  by 
Edward  Rose,  who  made  the  stage  version  of 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

During  the  stock-company  season  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre,  the  highest  prices  for  seats  at  the 
evening  performances  will  be  seventy-five  cents, 
and  at  the  matinees,  fifty  cents. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  has  left  Paris, .where  she  has 
been  working  hard  for  several  months,  for  a  rest  of 
some  weeks  at  Lake  Como.  No  definite  an- 
nouncement has  yet  been  made  of  her  marriage  to 
Antonio  Teny. 

Maggie  Cline,  famous  for  her  "  T'row  him  down, 
McClosky,"  is  to  have  the  titular-r61e  in  Hopkinson 
Smith's  dramatization  of  his  story,  "  Tom  Grogan." 
"  Tom,"  be  it  understood,  is  the  widow  of  a  small 
contractor  who  assumes  her  husband's  name  at  his 
demise  in  order  to  carry  out  his  contracts. 

Olive  Oliver,  who  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  stock 
company  at  the  California,  week  after  next,  is  a 
California  girl,  and,  in  addition  to  her  fame  as  an 
actress,  is  considered  one  of  the  best  swords-women 
in  the  country.  She  took  her  first  lessons  from 
Professor  Tronchet  in  this  city. 

Margaret  Craven  has  been  tendered  a  benefit  by 
her  many  friends  here,  and  it  is  to  take  place  at  the 
Auditorium,  on  Jones  and  Eddy  Streets,  next  Fri- 
day evening,  June  12th.  The  play  will  be  "  Frou- 
Frou,"  with  Miss  Craven  in  the  leading  part,  and 
the  supporting  company  will  comprise  both  profes- 
sionals and  a  few  noted  amateurs.  Miss  Craven 
has  generously  donated  one-fifth  of  the  gross  re- 


ceipts to  the  Teachers'  Pension  Fund,  and  six  hun- 
dred tickets  have  already  been  subscribed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  city. 

Dorothy  Morton,  a  sprightly  young  actress  who 
attracted  some  attention  by  her  sprightliness  and 
chic  when  she  was  here  with  "The  Fencing- 
Master,"  something  more  than  a  year  ago,  has 
just  secured  a  divorce  from  her  husband  on  stat- 
utory grounds  in  New  York.  Her  name  in  private 
life  is  Lizzie  McCarty  Rowe. 

Mr.  Frawley  gave  the  audience  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  on  Monday  night  a  pleasant  surprise  when 
he  had  engaged  Wilton  Lackaye  to  be  a  member 
of  his  company.  Mr.  Lackaye  will  make  bis  first 
appearance  here  this  season  in  "  The  Social  Trust," 
the  new  play,  written  by  Ramsay  Morris  and  Hil- 
lary Bell,  which  Mr.  Frawley  is  to  produce  in  the 
near  future. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  New  York 
Dramatic  Mirror,  dated  May  23d,  in  which  we  find 
the  following  paragraph  marked  : 

"  In  regard  to  a  rumor  current,  Mr.  Hayman  states 
that  neither  he  personally  nor  Al  Hayman  and  Company, 
the  managers  of  the  Baldwin  and  California  Theatres  in 
San  Francisco,  are  interested  in  any  way  in  the  stock 
company  now  being  formed  by  L.  R.  Stockwell  and  com- 
pany for  the  season  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Hayman 
farther  states  that  as  yet  no  contract  has  been  signed  by 
Al  Hayman  and  Company  with  Mr.  Stockwell  for  the 
seven  weeks'  season  at  the  California  Theatre." 

One  often  notices  curious  coincidences  in  names. 
Charles  Dickens  used  to  take  his  novel  names  from 
sign-boards.  Julian  Hawthorne  says  he  takes  his 
from  old  volumes  of  the  State  Trials.  A  curious 
coincidence  in  names  is  to  be  noticed  in  a  dispatch 
from  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  dated  June  3d,  which 
chronicles  the  sudden  disappearance  of  a  young 
girl  named  "  Katie  Mayhew."  This  name  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  a  pretty  soubrette  actress,  familiar 
on  the  stage  of  California  some  eighteen  years  ago, 
and  once  the  wife  of  Harry  Widmer,  the  orchestra 
leader.  The  name  "Mayhew"  is  a  most  unusual 
one.  It  is  odd  that  both  the  family  name  and  the 
other  should  be  identical. 

Tales  are  being  told  of  Mme.  Nordica's  pride  in 
the  diamond  tiara  given  her  recently  by  her  New 
York  admirers.  One,  found  in  the  Evening  Sun, 
relates  that,  at  Manchester,  a  ball  was  given  in 
honor  of  the  singers  at  the  musical  festival.  Mme. 
Nordica,  in  full-diamond  regalia,  sat  in  her  dress- 
ing-room closely  guarded  by  two  maids  and  a 
combination  lock.  One  of  the  other  singers 
happened  to  look  in  for  a  moment,  and  Mme. 
Nordica,  as  she  passed  her  hand  lovingly  over  the 
seventeen  diamonds  in  the  front  row,  exclaimed  : 
"  I  hope  this  concert  will  finish  early.  You  know 
they  are  giving  us  a  ball  to-night."  "Indeed?" 
remarked  the  other  songstress;  "why,  I  under- 
stood that  this  ball  was  given  for  all  the  artists,  and 
not  merely  for  you  and  the  tiara." 


The  Bookman  reprints  this  passage  from  the 
verbatim  stenographic  report  of  a  lecture  delivered 
in  the  Department  of  English  Literature  at  Harvard 
University  on  March  1st,  the  professor's  subject  be- 
ing the  poetry  of  Edmund  Spenser  : 

"Personally  I  do  not  like  Spenser,  and  Milton  is  to 
me  excessively  unpleasant;  Milton  is  trying  to  be  a 
Puritan  and  an  artist  at  the  same  time,  and  the  two 
things  do  not  and  can  not  coincide.  A  conscious  moral 
purpose  ruins  any  effort  for  artistic  effect. 

*'  To  my  thinking  '  Comus  '  isn't  in  it  with  the  '  Faith- 
ful Shepherdess.'  A  fellow  like  Milton,  that  has  bored 
me  with  'Paradise  Lost'  and  'Samson  Agonistes,'  I 
have  absolutely  no  use  for.  When  I  read  Milton,  as  I 
have  to,  I  read  him  for  study,  not  for  enjoyment.  I  feel 
that  Milton  is  rhetoric,  just  as  Spenser  is  rhetoric. 
Take  '  L'Allegro,'  '  Comus,'  etc. ;  these  are  rhetoric- 
jolly  good  rhetoric  some  parts  of  them.  I  should  gness  that 
'  Lycidas '  and  some  few  of  Milton's  sonnets  were  some 
of  the  most  spontaneous  things  he  ever  did.  He  cer- 
tainly wasn't  spontaneous  in  '  Samson  Agonistes,*  al- 
though he  spoke  out  with  a  certain  resonant  bang.  No 
one  can  be  spontaneous  who  constructs  a  Greek  tragedy 
on  the  plan  of  a  Hebrew  story." 


At  last  a  bicycle  dog  has  been — well,  developed. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  dog  of  the  ordinary 
breeds  will  either  be  left  behind  by  the  confirmed 
bicyclist  or  killed  by  exhaustion.  But  an  English 
breeder  has  discovered  that  by  interbreeding  speci- 
mens  of  two  particular  sorts  of  dog  he  can  obtain 
a  creature  of  strong  constitution,  able  to  travel 
fast,  and  to  stay  almost  any  distance.  For  nearly 
three  years  he  has  been  experimenting,  and  during 
that  time  some  of  his  creations  have  been  very 
strange  beasts. 

The  present  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club  at  the  Ingleside  track  is  the  most  notable  ever 
held  in  the  West.  The  races  begin  at  two  o'clock 
every  afternoon,  except  Sunday,  and  there  are  al- 
ways at  least  five  events.  The  entries,  too,  are  re- 
markable. Both  the  Southern  Pacific  trains  from 
Third  and  Townsend  Streets  and  the  Mission 
Street  electric  cars  go  direct  to  the  track. 


She — "  Why  is  it  that  some  men  are  so  calm  and 
cool  when  they  propose?"  "Probably  they  are 
not  expecting  to  be  accepted." — Life. 

Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists.  ^___^ 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


VIN 


Cyrus  Edson,  m.d  . 

Chief  of  Health  Department, 

New  York, 
WRITES  OP 

THE   IDEAL   TONIC 

"The  most  effectual 
remedy  is  the  gener= 
ous  diffusible  tonic  Vin 
r........ ...     ... — .    Marian  i . " 

j  mailed  Free,  j 

•    Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  and  j 

Portraits 

OF   NOTED   CELEBRITIES. 

Beneficial  and  Aqreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Reputation. 

ATOid  Substitutions.  Ask  for'TinMariani.* 

At  Drasgistsand  Finer  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Tim,:  41  Bd.  Hu2n1111.11.    52  W.  15'.i  St.,  ilCW  ?0tli 
Lokdos  :  239  Oxford  auecU 


We  Californians  are  not  so  far 
behind  after  all. 

You  paid  $30  for  this  cheval 
mirror  when  we  had  to  get  it 
East.  California  makes  it  now, 
and  $15  buys  it. 

Beveled  French  plate  mirror 
20x50  inches.  Daintily  carved, 
highly  polished.  Different  woods 
— suit  yourself — $12. 

Carpets  .  Rugs  .  Mattings 

CALIFORNIA 
FURNITURE   COHPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 

117-123  Geary  Street 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  oolitical.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the   Place  for   One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in   an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  mean-*  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  pranes',  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  m 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonau 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  craze  for  athletics  among  women  has  created 
a  demand  among  "professional  complexion  beau- 
tifiers"  for  an  artificial  athletic  complexion,  and  the 
demand  has  created  a  supply.  Just  bow  it  is  ap- 
plied was  explained  to  a  New  York  Sur:  reporter 
by  an  employee  in  a  complexion  shop.  She  told 
of  a  swell  young  woman  who  is  reputed  to  have  the 
loveliest  pink  and  tan  complexion  of  any  girl  in 
town.  She  rides  a  wheel,  plays  golf,  rows  well, 
and  is  quite  an  expert  at  tennis.  She  went  into 
athletics  for  the  express  purpose  of  benefiting  her 
complexion,  but  do  what  she  would,  no  exercise 
brought  any  color  to  her  cheeks.  "I've  come 
here."  she  explained,  ■■  to  see  if  you  can  fix  me  up  a 
real  athletic  glow."  The  people  in  the  shop  be- 
gan  by  steaming  this  young  woman's  face  once 
every  week  for  fifteen  minutes  at  a  lime,  to  cleanse 
it  thoroughly  ;  but  before  doing  this  Ibey  applied  a 
liberal  coaling  of  almond  cream,  to  prevent  the 
steam  hurting  the  skin.  After  steaming  her  face, 
they  massaged  it  thoroughly,  again  using  almond 
cream,  and  then  touched  it  up  all  over  with  cocoa- 
nut  balm  of  a  brunette  shade.  Water  does  not 
take  this  preparation  off.  Finally  they  put  a  little 
extract  of  Turkish  rose-leaves  on  a  tiny  sponge 
that  had  been  moistened,  and  rubbed  her  brown 
cheeks  until  thry  had  that  glow  that  comes  to  most 
women  with  a  thirty-mile  spin  in  the  country  on  a 
crisp,  bracing  day.  When  the  girl  looked  at  her- 
self in  the  glass,  she  danced  up  and  down,  and 
said  :  "  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it  !  It's  more  stun- 
ning than  the  genuine  summer  girl's  complexion  !  " 
The  attendants  all  got  around  her  and  laughed  ; 
but  finalty  she  stopped  her  antics,  and  asked,  in  an 
alarmed  voice  :  "  But  won't  perspiration  take  it 
off?"  "No,"  they  said  to  her;  "and  more 
than  that,  you  can  wash  your  face  gently  with 
warm  or  cold  water,  and  it  will  make  no  impres- 
sion." _ 

The  Wheel  Club,  of  London,  has  just  organized, 
with  a  membership  of  two  thousand  men  and 
women.  It  has  taken  a  leas*  of  a  spacious  house 
and  grounds  in  South  Kensington.  There  are 
conservatories,  cvcle-houses.  stabling  for  five  horses, 
a  convenient  riding  -  school,  and  a  cycling  track 
overshadowed  by  lime  and  chestnut  trees,  which 
will  afford  a  pleasant  shelter  from  the  sun  in  sum- 
mer, and  six  instructors  are  engaged  to  teach 
novices.  Within  the  house  are  bath-rooms,  and 
the  kitchens  will  supply  breakfasts,  luncheons, 
dinners,  and  teas  at  reasonable  rates. 


A  man  who  has  been  living  among  the  natives 
on  the  west  coast  of  Japan  is  advocating  the  aboli- 
tion of  clothes.  All  summer  long  he  "  moved  in 
the  best  society  the  place  affords,"  clad  ODly  in  a 
fundoski,  a  garment  which  it  were  base  flattery  to 
call  a  sash.  So  garmented,  he  was  both  perpetu- 
ally dressed  and  undressed,  always  ready  for  din- 
ner, or  for  a  stroll  on  the  beach,  or  for  a  swim,  or 
to  go  to  bed.  or  to  get  up.  The  amount  of  time 
saved  is  remarkable.  In  a  year  it  amounts  to  over 
two  months.  •"Think,"  he  exclaims,  "how  often 
we  in  America  lie  abed  too  long  because  dressing 
is  such  a  bore  !  If  we  were  already  dressed,  we 
should  arise  and  go  about  our  business.  But 
dressing  deters  us — getting  into  clothes  and  ar- 
ranging them  about  us  in  accordance  with  the  un- 
reasoning demands  of  the  public  until  we  stand  con- 
cealed in  worrying  '  tubes  of  cloth.'  We  disturb 
ourselves  too  much  also  when  we  go  to  bed.  After 
an  evening  in  our  restricting  garments,  we  are 
naturally  much  in  need  of  repose,  so  we  start  off 
for  bed,  thinking  how  sweet  will  be  the  sleep  that 
is  upon  us.  But  we  are  in  clothes  which  must  be 
removed,  and  the  removing  awakens  us  so  thor- 
oughly that  the  sleep  we  might  have  had  is  ban- 
ished for  an  hour  longer." 


knows  her  importance  as  an  advertisement  to  the 
tradesman,  and  they  are  sometimes  guilty  of  sharp 
practices  that  would  shame  a  Shylock — and  the  fact 
that  some  customers  do  not  pay  at  all. 

Discussing  Chicago's  claims  to  being  the  centre 
and  source  of  culture  in  the  United  States,  the 
New  York  World  recalls  the  fact  that,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  President  Higin- 
botham  appeared  at  breakfast  in  a  dress-suit,  and 
remarks  that  "  since  then  it  has  been  easier  to  ac- 
cept the  social  supremacy  of  Chicago  than  to  argue 
the  question."  To  this  the  Chicago  Times-Herald. 
after  explaining  that  the  breakfast  was  given  by  the 
mayor  of  Chicago  to  the  Infanta  Eulalia,  makes 
reply : 

"  Mr.  Higinbotham  was  bound  to  wear  the  dress 
deemed 'fall-dress' by  conventional  usage.  An  army  or 
Davy  officer  invited  would  have  been  under  obligation  to 
wear  the  full-dress  of  his  rank.  If  foreign  diplomats 
were  invited,  they  would  have  been  under  obligation  to 
wear  the  full  court-dress  of  their  respective  countries. 
If  the  Prince  of  Wales  bad  been  invited,  he  would  have 
been  under  obligation  to  appear  in  the  highest  court- 
dress.  If  the  president  of  the  French  Republic  had  been 
there,  he  would  have  appeared  in  the  full-dress  of  a  civilian 
—that  is,  the  dress  worn  by  President  Higinbotham,  plus 
the  ribbon  of  the  Legion  and  such  decorations  as  he  was 
entitled  to  display.  To  breakfast,  dine,  or  sup  with  royalty 
is  a  first-class  social  function,  and  calls  for  full-dress.  It 
is  only  /arz'Ctus  that  assume  civilian  full-dress  must 
never  be  worn  except  at  or  after  dinner.  The  President 
of  the  French  Republic  was  in  full  civilian  dress  when  he 
opened  the  French  exposition  at  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. May  6,  1S89.  Any  gentleman  who  is  invited  to  the 
Pope's  mass  at  six  in  the  morning  must  wear  the  same 
dress  that  President  Carnot  wore  opening  the  universal 
exposition,  and  that  President  Higinbotham  wore  to  the 
Infanta  Eulalia  breakfast." 

On  the  Continent  of  Europe  there  is  but  one 
form  of  full-dress  for  the  civilian  class,  to  which 
Mr.  Higinbotham  belongs,  and  that  is  the  swallow- 
tail coat  and  its  concomitants  —  what  we  call 
"  evening-dress."  But  in  England,  and  in  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  views  of  the  ultra- 
fashionable,  who  take  their  fashions  from  Eng- 
land, there  are  two  forms  of  full-dress  for  the 
civilian — evening  dress,  to  be  worn  after  candle- 
light, and  the  afternoon  costume  of  which  the 
frock-coat  is  the  distinguishing  feature.  The  ad- 
vice of  St.  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  "when  you  go  to 
Rome,  do  as  Rome  does,"  still  holds  good  ;  and 
while  "  any  gentleman  who  is  invited  to  the  Pope's 
mass  at  six  in  the  morning  must  wear  "  evening- 
dress  because  it  is  the  Continental  custom,  Presi- 
dent Higinbotham  should  have  remembered  that 
be  was  in  the  United  States  and  observed  the 
customs  of  the  country.     That  is,  if  he  knew  them. 


Some  interesting  revelations  regarding  the  meth- 
ods of  French  dressmakers  are  being  made  in  the 
Paris  courts  just  now.  Liane  de  Pougy  is  being 
sued  by  her  couturier  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs 
for  gowns  which  she  ordered  a  few  months  ago  for 
her  Russian  trip.  La  Belle  Otero  had  visited  the 
land  of  the  Czar  a  few  weeks  before,  and  Liane, 
determined  to  outshine  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mus- 
covites, simply  gave  her  dressmaker  carte  blanche. 
The  gowns  were  satisfactory,  but  the  bill  was  not. 
It  called  for  thirty-two  thousand  francs,  and  Liane 
said  the  dresses  were  worth  only  fifteen  thousand 
francs,  but.  as  she  was  nothing  if  not  generous,  she 
would  let  him  have  sixteen  thousand  as  payment  in 
full.  Then  the  suit  was  brought,  and  Felix  was 
called  as  an  expert.  These  suits  are  not  at  all  un- 
common in  Paris,  and  either  Doucet,  Worth,  or 
Felix  is  always  called  to  appraise  values.  His  duty 
it  is  to  examine  the  dressmaker's  books  to  learn  the 
amount  expended  for  materials,  and  to  pass  on  the 
quality  of  the  workmanship.  If  the  latter  be  satis- 
factory, he  fixes  the  amount  of  the  bill  by  adding 
sixty  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  materials — thirty-five 
per  cent,  for  the  making,  fourteen  per  cent,  for 
fixed  expenses  of  rent,  light,  book-keeping,  and  so 
on,  and  eleven  per  cent,  for  profit.  This  profit 
1  j  v  f*£m  considerable,  but  it  really  is  not  so  much 
e  takes  into  account  the  long  time  allowed 
ayment  of  bills,  the  way  some  of  them  are 
down — an  actress  in  vogue  or  a  noted  beauty 


One  of  the  paragraphers  has  ascribed  a  new  fad 
to  that  strange  chimera  of  the  newspaper  world, 
the  "  society  girl."  It  is  nothing  less  than  slack- 
rope  walking.  This,  of  course,  is  practiced  only  in 
the  privacy  of  her  gymnasium,  and  its  purpose  is 
to  develop  grace.  The  incessant  balancing  which 
the  feat  requires  undoubtedly  calls  into  play  more 
muscles  than  any  other  form  of  exercise,  and  the 
suppleness  that  would  come  with  proficiency  in  it 
would  give  grace  to  a  woman  as  awkward  as  a 
yearling  calf.  But  we  doubt  if  many  women's  love 
for  beauty  would  survive  the  first  falls.  //  faut 
souffrirpour  etre  belle,  but  not  to  the  extent  slack- 
rope  walking  entails. 

The  court  chamberlain,  or  whoever  the  function- 
ary is  who  determines  who  are  and  who  are  not 
eligible  for  presentation  at  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
was  placed  in  a  rather  uncomfortable  dilemma  at 
the  last  drawing-room,  and  that  by  no  less  a  per- 
son than  the  beautiful  Countess  of  Warwick,  form- 
erly Lady  Brooke.  All  she  did  was  to  attend  the 
drawing-room  beautifully  dressed  in  an  ivory  satin 
gown.  The  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  unwritten  law  that  no  one  "  in  business  " — that 
is  to  say,  having  a  direct  personal  interest  in  a 
shop — is  eligible  for  presentation,  and  Lady  War- 
wick, whose  connection  with  the  noble  army  of 
shop-keepers  has  long  been  an  open  secret,  has  re- 
cently adorned  the  front  of  her  Bond  Street  shop 
with  a  sign  bearing  in  golden  letters  on  a  white 
ground,  the  legend,  "  The  Countess  of  Warwick." 
The  fair  countess  was  not  excluded  from  the  draw- 
ing-room, however,  and  the  many  women  of  posi- 
tion who  have  similar  connections  with  millinery, 
dressmaking,  and  other  shops  are  consequently 
elated. 

The  vemissage,  or  varnishing-day,  at  the  Paris 
salons  is  no  longer  the  fashionable  function  it  used 
to  be.  Formerly  the  leaders  of  society  and  the 
lights  of  the  political,  financial,  literary,  and 
artistic  worlds  who  constitute  "Tout  Paris"  were 
invariably  to  be  seen  there.  But  this  year  all  is 
changed.  A  rabble  of  undistinguished  people, 
like  so  many  flocks  of  sheep,  poured  through  the 
gardens  and  the  salons  of  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie 
from  noon  till  six  o'clock  (writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  Bazar);  the  place  was  hot,  the  air  was 
stifling,  and  the  celebrities  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  Even  the  gay  little  breakfasts  at  Le 
Doyen's  are  coming  to  be  traditions  of  the  past. 
The  Paris  papers  the  next  day  still  made  their 
same  little  stale  jokes  about  the  traditional  salmon 
with  sauce  verte  ;  but  the  Figaro  had  a  new  little 
joke,  to  the  effect  that  the  artists,  since  they  had 
adopted  the  fashion  of  cutting  their  hair,  wanted 
to  show  to  the  world  that  they  possessed  a  place 
of  abode,  and  toward  noon  went  back  home.     The 


Figaro  drew  an  amusing  picture  of  what  was  once 
a  fashionable  varnishing-day  breakfast-place,  as  it 
is  now,  filled  with  respectable  provincials  come  to 
town  for  the  day,  and  all  looking  at  one  another 
with  the  greatest  possible  respect,  each  one  taking 
the  other  for  a  gTeal  man.  The  waiters  keep  up 
the  illusion  as  far  as  possible.  Some  one  asks  : 
"Who  is  that  little  dark  man  with  a  pointed 
beard?"  "It's  Bouguereau."  they  answer.  "And 
that  little  old  man,  with  gTav  hair,  at  the  table 
opposite?"  "Thai's  M.  Bonnat"— M.  Bouguereau 
and  M.  Bonnat  being  respectively  as  unlike  these 
descriptions  as  possible,  it  is  needless  to  add.  The 
Figaro  also  added  that  the  women  made  as  little 
toilet  this  year  as  though  by  common  accord  they 
had  adopted  for  password,  "  Look  out  for  the 
paint."  _ 

There  is  a  great  rage  for  personal  trinkets  among 
Eastern  women  just  now,  according  to  Vogue. 
Very  young  women,  it  says,  affect  gold  and  silver 
purses  swinging  from  jeweled  or  plain  chains  to 
match.  The  purse  is  suspended  from  the  centre 
of  the  corsage,  or,  when  that  is  not  possible,  from 
the  belt  ribbon  or  girdle,  the  chains  festooning  the 
bodice.  The  monocle  and  jeweled  belt  are  their 
particular  craze  also.  Rings  are  enormous  struct- 
ures. No  one  wears  small  diamonds  unless  by 
the  quantity  as  a  field  for  other  settings.  Brace- 
lets are  strings  of  jewels,  kept  together  by  the 
finest  of  gold  chains.  In  the  same  way  enormous 
precious  stones  are'suspended  from  golden  threads 
around  the  neck.  Cabochons  are  still  great  favor- 
ites, especially  favored  for  mountings  of  salts- 
flagons,  scent-bottles,  card-cases,  purse,  fan,  and 
parasol  mountings.  Diamond  setting  grows  more 
artistic  and  beautiful  from  month  to  month.  Tiaras, 
colliers,  stomachers,  slides,  buckles,  hair-ornaments 
— to  say  nothing  of  bracelets,  rings,  and  watches — 
are  visions  of  beauty  and  marvels  of  handicraft. 

A  "  cooperative  matrimonial  snap "  was  ex- 
plained to  a  New  York  Sua  reporter  a  few  days 
ago  by  a  veracious  Chicago  drummer  who  had 
escaped  uncaptured  from  a  section  in  Massachu- 
setts where  the  fair  sex  predominates  to  an  unusual 
extent.  It  seems  that  there  were  twenty  mar- 
riageable young  women  in  a  certain  town,  and  only 
one  man,  and  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  afraid  to 
venture  upon  matrimony.  "  The  girls  were  worth 
four  or  five  thousand  dollars  apiece,"  the  drummer 
states,  "  but  that  was  hardly  enough  for  the  thrifty 
eligible,  so  he  proposed  that  all  the  girls  chip  in  so 
much  for  a  chance  at  him,  no  subscription  to  be 
less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  each  subscrip- 
tion of  that  amount  entitling  the  subscriber  to  one 
ticket,  with  additional  tickets  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars each.  The  enthusiasm  soon  became  intense. 
One  girl  blew  in  a  thousand  dollars  on  sis  tickets, 
and  several  of  them  had  more  than  one  chance. 
On  the  day  of  the  drawing  there  was  some- 
thing over  twelve  thousand  dollars  in  the  pool. 
The  drawing  took  place  in  the  town-hall,  where  an 
admission  of  ten  cents  was  charged,  the.sum  to  go 
to  a  consolation  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the 
nineteen  unsuccessful  ones.  The  young  man's 
name  came  out  with  that  of  a  girl  who  had  only 
one  chance,  and,  of  course,  she  was  declared  the 
winner.  The  wedding  took  place  two  months 
later.  The  unsuccessful  ticket-holders  take  a  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  couple,  and  they  have  a 
reunion  every  year  and  call  for  an  accounting, 
though  they  never  ask  for  dividends  on  their  in- 
vestment. The  lucky  man  has  made  money  enough 
to  agTee  to  pay  to  each  of  the  contributors  a  thou- 
sand dollars  on  her  marriage,  and  up  to  date  he 
had  paid  three  thousand  dollars.  Three  or  four  of 
them  are  in  maiden  graves,  however,  and  the 
chances  are  he  will  never  have  to  give  up  as  much 
as  they  gave  him." 


Deacon  Johnson— "Do  yo'  fink  yo' kood  support 
mah  daughter,  ef  yo'  married  her  ?  "  Jim  Jackson 
— "Suttinly."  Deacon  Johnson — "  Hab  yo'  ebber 
seen  her  eat  ?  "  Jim  Jackson — "  Suttinly."  Deacon 
Johnson — "  Hab  yo'  ebber  seen  her  eat  when  no- 
body was  watchin'  her  ?  " — Puck. 
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as  well  as  the  cooking  of  dainties, 
demands  the    shortening   that   pro- 
duces the  lightest,  best  tasting  and 
most  wholesome  food  at  the  lowest 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Once,  when  a  man  of  no  great  note  died,  his 
friends  tried  to  get  Dr.  Holmes  to  "say  a  few 
kind  words  about  the  deceased  which  might  be 
published."  But  he  declined.  "Do  you  see?" 
he  said  ;  "  they  want  to  engage  me  in  the  embalm- 
ing business  !  But  I  can  not  help  to  preserve  this 
fly  in  amber." 

Toole,  the  actor,  once  sent  a  package  of  choco- 
lates to  a  little  boy  who  sat  in  a  stage-box  and  was 
disturbing  him  with  his  astonishingly  loud  laugh- 
ter. The  attendant  delivered  the  packet,  "  With 
Mr.  Toole's  compliments,  and  would  the  young 
gentleman  who  laughed  so  heartily  kindly  eat 
these  during  the  performance  ?  " 


Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  once  the  subject  of  a 
cane  presentation,  and  stood  while  the  spokesman 
of  the  donors  made  a  speech  that  ran  into  an  elab- 
orate oration.  A  friend  afterwards  commented  to 
the  famous  preacher  on  the  length  of  the  speech. 
"  Yes,"  returned  Mr.  Beecher,  "  he  didn't  want  me 
to  have  the  cane  until  I  really  needed  it." 


Charles  Frederick  Robinson  Hayward,  a  Denver 
editor,  wrote  learnedly  of  the  drama  and  could 
keenly  analyze  every  phase  of  the  actor's  art.  But 
his  shortest  criticism  will  probably  outlive  any 
other  written  by  him.  It  was  as  follows  :  "  George 
C.  Miln,  the  preacher-actor,  played  Hamlet  at 
the  Academy  of  Music  last  night.  He  played  it 
till  twelve  o'clock."  The  only  other  criticism  that 
seemed  to  class  with  this  emanated  from  Lead- 
ville,  where  a  performance  of  "  Richard  III."  by  a 
barn-storming  troupe  was  chronicled  under  the 
glaring  head-line  of  "  Many  Lives  Lost." 


A  literary  anecdote  is  told  in  the  Bookman  of  a 
young  lady  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  who  wasasked  the 
other  day  by  her  uncle  to  make  some  purchases  for 
him,  of  which  he  gave  her  a  written  list.  The  first 
item  was  "  Scott's  Emulsion,"  and,  after  glancing  at 
it,  the  intelligent  young  woman  made  straight  for  a 
certain  large  book-shop,  where  she  was  received  by 
an  equally  intelligent  salesman.  "I  want  a  copy 
of  Scott's  '  Emulsion,'  "  said  she,  casually.  "Scott's 
what  ?  "  said  the  clerk.  "  Scott's  '  Emulsion,'  "  re- 
plied the  maiden.  "  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  answer  ; 
"  well,  you  see,  we  don't  sell  Scott's  works  except 

in  complete  sets." 

—  ^ 

The  venerable  Judge  Allen,  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court,  at  Springfield,  111.,  was  hearing  a 
case  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  James  C.  Courtney 
was  one  of  the  attorneys.  The  counsel  on  the 
opposite  side  bad  asked  a  question  of  a  witness, 
and  Courtney  had  objected.  The  point  was  argued 
by  both  sides,  and  the  objection  was  overruled. 
The  opposite  lawyer  asked  the  same  question  of 
the  next  witness,  and  Courtney  again  objected  and 
began  to  argue  it  over  again.  Judge  Allen  inter- 
rupted him  with  this  observation  :  "  Mr.  Courtney, 
you  remind  me  of  a  dog  that  keeps  barking  up  the 
tree  after  the  coon  is  gone."  Mr.  Courtney  there- 
upon subsided. 

-■■♦■- 

They  were  sitting  in  the  Tenderfoot  Saloon  (re- 
lates the  New  York  Tribune),  and  were  discussing 
the  shooting  of  a  man  who  had  sold  a  "salted" 
mine  to  a  number  of  investors.  Finally  old  Free 
Silver  Bill,  who  generally  summed  up  the  verdict 
on  every  event  for  the  gathering,  said  :  "  Boys,  if 
they  is  to  be  a  monyment  put  up  to  the  deceased,  I 
move  thet  we  chip  in  an'  have  cut  on  it  some  words 
I  onct  seen  on  a  grave  in  Californy.  It  will  show 
we  are  not  down  on  the  galoot  as  long  as  he  is 
good  an'  dead,  an'  it  will  be  a  powerful  strong  hint 
to  others  to  go  an'  not  do  likewise.  Them  words 
wuz  as  follows:  'Death  loves  a  mining  shark.'" 
The  boys  chipped  in  at  once. 


Congressman  George  G.  Symes  was  first  nomi- 
nated for  Congress  in  1884.  The  retiring  congress- 
man was  Belford,  "  the  Red-Headed  Rooster." 
Symes,  like  Belford,  had  6ery  red  hair.  Belford 
was  present  at  the  convention,  occupying  a  seat  on 
the  platform  with  the  chairman.  After  Symes  had 
been  placed  in  nomination  (says  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald),  a  red-headed  delegate  from  Lake  County 
placed  in  nomination  Hosea  Townsend.  While  he 
was  preparing  for  his  coup  d'itat,  as  it  were,  J.  L. 
Hodges,  the  man  who  was  accused  of  having  stolen 
the  roof  off  the  Arkansas  penitentiary  and  sold  it 
for  old  iron,  himself  a  delegate,  arose  and  in- 
terrupted :  "  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  informa- 
tion." "State  your  question."  The  urbane 
Hodges  looked  smilingly  at  Belford's  red  top- 
knot, rested  his  eyes  for  a  moment  on  Symes's 
fiery  caput — then,  with  a  grin,  gazed  at  the  flam- 
ing mane  of  the  man  from  Lake,  and  slowly 
drawled  his  question  :  "  Is  this  a  convention  or  a 
holocaust  ?" 


Some  years  ago,  when  a  Democratic  county  con- 
vention in  that  part  of  Illinois  known  as  "  Egypt  " 
met,  a  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  and 
then  the  convention  adjourned  till  afternoon.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee,  "Uncle"  Perry  Lewis, 
did  not  feel  equal  to  drafting  the  resolutions,  and 
got  Judge  Shaw  to  assume  the  responsibility.    The 


judge  liked  good  whisky  and  doted  on  plug  to- 
bacco. On  this  occasion,  he  indulged  in  the  former 
very  freely,  and  when,  immediately  after  dinner, 
"  Uncle  "  Perry  appeared  for  the  platform,  he  was 
disappointed.  "  Forgot  all  about  it,"  said  the 
judge  ;  "  never  mind,  we'll  fix  it  now.  You  don't 
want  much,  do  you  ?  Just  something  short  and 
sweet  and  to  the  point."  The  judge  grabbed  a 
pen,  and  this  is  the  platform  he  wrote  :  "  Plank  1 — 
Free  press.  Plank  2— Free  trade.  Plank  3 — Sour- 
mash  whisky.  Plank  4 — Plug  tobacco.  Plank  5 — 
Old-fashioned  hell."  Such  a  platform  as  that  went 
through  a  Democratic  county  convention  down  in 
Egypt  with  a  whoop. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Suppliant. 
"  O  Dewdrop,  lay  thy  finger-tip 
Of  moisture  on  my  fevered  lip," 
The  noonday  Blossom  cries. 
"  Alas,  O  Dives,  dark  and  deep 
The  gulf  impassable  of  Sleep 
Henceforth  between  us  lies  !" 

—John  B.  Tabb  in  June  Bookman. 


A  Love  Letter. 
When  yon  are  dust,  and  I  am  dost. 

And  time  has  passed  away, 
What  profit  that  in  sudden  pride 

You  kissed  me  not  to-day? 
When  yon  are  dust,  and  I  am  dust, 

Our  spirits  in  the  wind 
Will  wander  weary  through  the  world 

For  love  they  can  not  find. 

Or  if,  perchance,  in  whirl  of  snow. 

Upon  some  lonely  hill, 
Our  frustrate  spirits  meet  and  know, 

And  shudder  and  are  still ; 
What  power  to  soothe  our  ceaseless  pain, 

What  hands  or  lips  or  eyes, 
Before,  forever  torn  in  twain. 

Our  hope  forever  dies  ? 

So  when  I  come  to  you  to-night, 

I  pray  that  at  the  door 
I  find  you  standing  warm  and  bright, 

As  you  have  stood  before ; 
I  pray  you  let  me  kiss  again 

Your  hands  and  lips  and  eyes  ; 
For  us,  the  life  of  love,  and  then 

The  death  that  never  dies  1 
— Herbert  Mailer  Hopkins  in  June  Bookman, 


Judith. 
Flower  of  youth,  in  the  ancient  frame — 

Maid  of  the  mettlesome  lip  and  eye, 
Lightly  wearing  the  fateful  name, 

And  the  rakish  beaver  of  days  gone  by  ! 
Pink  of  fashion  !    Yet  this  is  she 

That  once,  through  midnight  forest  and  fen. 
Guided  the  horsemen  of  "  Old  Santee," 

And  rode  to  the  death  with  Marion's  men. 

Rare  the  picture  that  decks  the  wall  ; 

Rare  and  dainty,  in  life,  below, 
My  century-later  belle  of  the  ball, 

Mocking  the  beauty  of  long  ago. 
If  now  the  summons  should  come  to  ride, 

Through  such  a  darkness  as  brooded  then, 
How  would  it  please  you  to  serve  as  guide? 

And  where,  ah,  where  were  Marion's  men  ? 

False  the  logic  that  breeds  the  fear. 

Buds  will  blossom,  and  pipes  will  play. 
So  it  was  in  that  early  year  ; 

So  shall  it  be  till  the  world  is  gray. 
But  the  petted  darling,  if  need  shall  be, 

As  swift  to  the  saddle  will  vault  again  ; 
And  those  that  follow  will  ride  as  free 

As  ever  of  old  rode  Marion's  men. 

— William  Young  in  June  Century. 


To  My  Cycle. 

Dear  other  self,  so  silent,  swift,  and  sure, 
My  dumb  companion  of  delightful  days, 
Might  fairy  fingers  from  thy  orbit  rays 

Of  steel  strike  music,  as  the  gods  of  yore 

From  reed  or  shell ;  what  melodies  would  pour 
On  my  glad  ears  ;  what  songs  of  woodland  ways, 
Of  Summer's  wealth  of  corn,  or  the  sweet  lays 

Of  April's  budding  green  ;  while  evermore 
We  twain,  one  living  thing,  flash  like  the  light 
Down  the  long  tracks  that  stretch  from  sky  to  sky. 

Thou  hast  thy  music,  too  ;  what  time  the  noon 
Beats  sultry  on  broad  roads,  when,  gathering  night, 
We  drink  the  keen-edged  air  ;  or,  darkling,  fly 

'Twixt  hedge-rows  blackened  by  a  mystic  moon. 
— Adriel  Vere  in  Spectator. 


To  Russia. 
Russia,  that  wast  the  opener  of  the  door 
Through  which  the  captive  peoples  went  forth  freed  ; 
How  art  thou  changed  and  fall'n,  who  giv'st  no  heed 


Though  in  the  dust  a  nation  stricken  sore 
Dies  at  thy  feet ;  though  the  red  torrents  pour 
Continual,  and  to  stay  them  does  but  need 
Thy  whisper,  thy  "Enough  !"  O  fall'n  indeed, 
Russia  the  Liberator  now  no  more  ! 

Hear  thou  a  parable.     A  savage  hound 
Did  rend  a  babe ;  and  one  that  with  a  word 

Or  gesture  could  have  called  the  brute  to  heel, 
Stood  watching  ;  and  behold  he  never  stirred 
A  finger,  and  his  lips  vouchsafed  no  sound. 

Shall  hound  or  man  God's  heaviest  judgment  feel? 
— William  Watson  in  Westminster  Gazette. 


The  Dawning  o'  the  Day. 
I   heard  the  noise  of   fairy  pipes  complaining  all  night 

long, 
Complaining  for  a  vanished  horn  that  blew  the  woods 

among. 
I  heard  the  noise  of  fairy  pipes  complaining  far  away 
High  up  among  the  Galtee  Hills  till  dawning  o'  the  day. 

O,  far  was  I  from  Galtee  Hills,  but  in  my  heart  I  knew 
Beneath  the  fairy  footsteps  there  how  shone  the  Druid 

dew — 
I  saw  the  dancers,  man  and  maid,  pass  on  their  ghostly 

way, 
And  one  that  danced  there  dreamed  of  me  at  dawning  o' 

the  day. 

O,  Duar-na-Chriosd  !    how    shrill   and    sweet    the    fairy 

pipers  blow, 
They  call  me  to  the  distant  hills  where  fairy  footsteps 

go- 
Where   Ulick   dances  all  night  long,   and  can  not  steal 

away 
Though  I  lay  my  head  on  a  widowed  bed  at  dawning  o' 

the  day  [—Nora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 


"When  the  Summer  Breeze 
Blows  through  the  trees,  most  of  us  who  can  sets 
off  for  a  country  jaunt.  Fewer  cross  the  Atlantic. 
Whether  it  is  business  or  pleasure  calls  one  from 
home,  Hostetler's  Stomach  Bitters  is  the  best  ac- 
companiment of  a  voyage  or  an  outing.  Yachts- 
men, sea  captains,  commercial  travelers,  and  emi- 
grants concur  in  this  opinion.  The  Bitters  is  un- 
rivaled  for  bilious,    malarial,   dyspeptic,    or    liver 

disorder. 

■    ^ — > 

When   baby  is  teething  or   feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"  My  boy  is  now  learning  the  effects  of  alcohol 
on  the  human  system."  "  What  are  you  doing  ; 
keeping  him  home  from  school  ?  " — Life. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,    81,000,000;  Assets,   81,192,- 
OOl. 69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41, 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 


PATENTEE   . 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


ScbJllinger'B 
Patent, 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  AIX  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office.  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F. 


Absolutely  Pure-DelWous-Nutritious- 
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The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

/WADE.     BV 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  ■= 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
theirtrademark  La  Belie  Chocolatiere 
on  every  can  . 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUGE-AIL  NUMBEB8  ; 
HTDKAUHC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2  83^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Oonoei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPAlTr. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTK  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  31. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  20 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday.  July  8 

Doric Tuesday,  July  SI 

Belglc (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  omc, 
No.  425  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  May  14,  29,  June  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  May  9,  14,  19,  24,  39, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  H.  May  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  May  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  May  9,  13,  17. 
21,  25,  29,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose  del  Cabo,  Masatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  June 
1,  27,  and  25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  CaJ. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  DAYS  0NLY,to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  |^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  June 

16.  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  June  25,  at  2  P.  m. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States   and    Royal   Mail    Steamers, 

"Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

PROM  nsw  yosk: 

Teutonic June  17 

Britannic June  24 

Majestic July  * 

Germanic Juiy  8 


Teutonic July  *5 

Britannic July  22 

Adriatic July  29 

Germanic August  5 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  Loudon  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND  KE 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Shoemaker-Cheesman  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  and 
Lieutenant  William  R-  Shoemaker,  U.  S.  NT.,  took 
place  at  noon  last  Tuesday  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother,  1907  Pacific  Avenue.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Morton  Cheesman 
and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Peter  Decker.  The  groom, 
who  is  a  native  of  New  York,  entered  the 
naval  service  on  June  11,  1880.  Of  late  be  has 
been  in  service  on  the  Philadelphia,  but  has  been 
detached  from  that  vessel  and  granted  a  leave  of 
absence,  after  which  he  will  have  three  years  of 
shore  duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

There  were  present  only  relatives  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends,  about  thirty  in  all.  Precisely  at 
noon  Judge  John  Curry  escorted  the  bride  to  the 
parlor,  where  she  was  met  by  the  groom,  and  then 
the  marriage  service  was  read  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute, 
of  Grace  Church.  The  bride,  who  wore  a  hand- 
some robe  of  white  satin  trimmed  with  rare  point 
lace— a  family  heirloom— was  given  into  the  keep- 
ing of  the  groom  by  her  mother.  After  the  cere- 
mony a  breakfast  was  enjoyed,  and  later  in  the  day 
the  bride  and  groom  left  for  Lake  Tahoe,  where 
they  will  remain  one  week  and  then  proceed  to 
Annapolis,  arriving  there  June  15th. 


The  Dutton-Huntsman  Wedding. 

Grace  Church  was  the  scene  of  a  pretty  wedding 
at  noon  last  Tuesday.  The  bride  was  Miss  Emma 
Huntsman,  daughter  of  Mrs.  George  Huntsman, 
and  the  groom  was  Mr.  W.  Grayson  Dutton,  son 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Dutton.  The  church  was  hand- 
somely decorated,  and  contained  a  large  number 
of  friends  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Miss  Genevieve  Huntsman  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Lucy  Hunts- 
man, Miss  Louise  Young,  and  the  Misses  Mollie 
and  Gertrude  Dutton.  Mr.  Henry  S.  Dutton  acted 
as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  comprised  Mr.  Henry 
F.  Dutton,  Mr.  George  H.  Mendell,  Mr.  George 
Gardner,  and  Mr.  Donald  Smith.  The  bride's 
mother  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom, 
and  Rev.  George  Edward  Walk,  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  performed  the  marriage  ceremony. 

After  the  wedding,  there  was  an  informal  recep- 
tion and  a  breakfast  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  824  Sutter  Street.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dutton 
left  in  the  evening  to  make  a  northern  trip,  and 
will  be  away  several  weeks.  They  will  reside  at 
824  Sutter  Street. 

The  Baldwin-Hobart  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Ella  V.  Hobart  and  Mr. 
Charles  A.  Baldwin  will  take  place  in  St.  Matthew's 
Church  in  San  Mateo  on  Tuesday,  July  7th,  at 
noon.  Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols 
will  perform  the  ceremony,  and  it  will  be  followed 
by  a  wedding-breakfast  at  the  cottage  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  in  San  Mateo.  As  the 
church  is  quite  small,  only  a  limited  number  of 
friends  will  be  invited. 


The  Donahue  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twenty-two  ladies. 

The  luncheon  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna  and  her  bridesmaids.  Mrs.  Joseph 
McKenna  assisted  Mrs.  Donahue  and  Mrs.  Martin 
in  receiving  the  young  ladies.   Those  present  were: 

Miss  McKenna,  Miss  Hoffman,  Miss  Smed- 
berg.  Miss  Wallace,  Miss  Blair,  Miss  Burton,  Miss 
Minnie  Burton,  Miss  Catherwood,  Miss  Lucas, 
Miss  McKinstry,  Miss  Goad,  Miss  Marie  McKenna, 
Miss  Hager,  Miss  Young  and  Miss  Marjorie  Young, 


Made  from  the  most  high= 

ly refined  and  approved 

ingredients;  leaves 

neither  acid  nor 
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■OYM.  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  8T.,'n.Y. 


Miss  Leila  Burton,  Miss  Loughborough,  Miss 
Graham,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Gwin,  and  Miss 
Thomas.  _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary 
Mercado  to  Mr.  George  Chauncey  Boardraan. 
Miss  Mercado  is  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury, 
and  Mr.  Boardman  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Taylor  to  Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury.  Miss  Taylor 
is  the  daughter  of  General  Charles  H.  Taylor,  of 
Boston.  Mr.  Pillsbury  is  the  son  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Pillsbury,  of  this  city. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mr.  John  A. 
Stanton,  the  artist,  and  Miss  Anita  Williams 
Bannahan.  The  wedding  is  to  take  place  next 
week. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Emma  Butler  and 
Lieutenant  R.  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  an- 
nulled. Miss  Butler  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Butler,  of  this  city. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  for  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Hunter  and  Mr.  O.  Shafter 
Howard,  which  will  take  place  at  three  o'clock  next 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
mother,  177  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  Miss  Maud  Howard, 
and  Mr.  Karl  Howard,  of  Oakland,  are  now  in 
Newport  to  attend  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  of  this 
city,  and  Mr.  Lionel  Fitzgerald  Kenny,  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  will  take  place  in  London  on  Saturday, 
June  20th. 

Mr.  Leander  Goss  Cole  has  issued  invitations  for 
the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Delano  Cole,  and  Mr.  Douglass  Tilden,  the 
sculptor,  which  will  take  place  at  his  residence, 
1545  Webster  Street,  Oakland,  at  noon  next  Tues- 
day. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Chrissy  Siebe  and  Dr. 
W.  F.  Dohrmann  will  take  place  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  John  D.  Siebe,  2217  Sac- 
ramento Street,  next  Thursday  evening.  Dr.  Dohr- 
mann is  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederick  Dohrmann. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Bonner,  daughter  of 
the  late  Charles  Bonner,  to  Mr.  Arthur  Pawson 
will  take  place  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride,  1114  Post  Street. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  on  Thursday  in  honor  of  Miss  McKenna 
and  Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  which  was  followed  by  an 
elaborate  supper  in  the  Red  Room  of  the  Bohemian 
Club.  A  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and 
the  affair  was  very  enjoyable.  Among  those  pres- 
ent were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Miss 
Isabelle  McKenna,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Wal- 
lace, Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  and 
others. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van  Schelluyne  Gibbs 
will  celebrate  their  golden  wedding  at  their  resi- 
dence, 722  Post  Street,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  17th.  They  will  be  assisted  by  their  daugh- 
ters, Mrs.  John  Stafford  and  Miss  Martha  P. 
Gibbs. 

Mile.  Delacarte  gave  an  interesting  French 
dramatic  reading  last  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
Lyceum  of  Expression. 


Paupers  with  Money  to  Loan. 
Rarely  has  an  announcement  been  made  which 
so  appeals  to  the  sympathies  as  the  statement  that 
the  California  Academy  of  Sciences  is  pinched  for 
money.  It  would  appear  that  the  Academy  prop- 
erty is  so  valuable  that  the  Academy  is  hard 
pressed  to  pay  the  taxes — this,  by  the  way,  being 
the  first  year  the  Academy  has  been  assessed. 
These  scientific  paupers,  by  the  way,  have  money 
out  on  interest.  They  have  $98,348.46  loaned  at 
seven  per  cent.,  and  they  have  $20,000  in  Southern 
Pacific  six-per-cent.  bonds.  They  have  $5. 000  in 
the  bank.  They  received  last  year  $90,000  from 
the  settlement  of  the  Lick  Trust.  Their  property 
is  worth  $600,000.  Their  gross  income  is  about 
$28,000.  Last  year  they  took  $8,000  out  of  their 
funds  in  bank,  and  loaned  it  out  at  seven  per  cent. 
"This,"  according  to  the  treasurer,  "left  us  short 
of  ready  money."  It  reminds  one  of  the  gentle- 
man who  muddled  away  bis  fortune  paying  his 
tradesmen's  bills.  The  principal  hardship  up  to 
date  is  that  the  Academy  will  be  unable  to  publish 
its  extensive  volumes  of  scientific  papers  with 
elaborate  illustrations.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it 
is  an  excellent  and  a  seemly  thing  for  a  scientific 
institution  to  print  ponderous  tomes  containing 
learned  papers  by  scientific  gentlemen  with  elabo- 
rate illustrations.  But  if  this  is  all  that  is  pinch- 
ing the  California  Academy  of  Sciences,  we  fancy 
that  the  people  will  look  upon  its  present  poverty 
with  a  certain  degree  of  calm. 


The  many  who  will  visit  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
this  season  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  a  limited 
fast  train  will  be  put  on  next  Monday,  and  will  run 
every  day  except  Sunday.  It  will  leave  Third  and 
Townsend  Streets  at  half-past  two  o'clock,  reach- 
ing Del  Monte  in  less  than  four  hours.  Returning, 
it  will  leave  there  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
arriving  here  at  forty  minutes  past  ten  o'clock. 
The  train  will  stop  only  at  Palo  Alto,  San  Jos6, 
Gilroy,  Pajaro,  and  Castroville.  A  Pullman  buffet- 
chair  car  will  be  a  feature  of  the  train. 


San  Francisco's  Autumn  Carnival. 
The  special  committee  for  the  Golden  Gate  Car- 
nival has  held  several  meetings  during  the  past 
week  to  discuss  the  question  of  programme. 
Chairman  Doolan  submitted  a  programme  for  a 
week  of  parades  and  processions,  including  mili- 
tary parade,  parade  of  school-children,  parade  of 
trades-unions,  etc.  Committeeman  de  Young  ob- 
jected, saying  that  a  programme  consisting  merely 
of  processions  was  neither  novel  nor  striking.  We 
think  his  objection  is  well  taken.  When  the  an- 
nual carnivals  are  given  in  European  cities,  some 
new  and  striking  idea  is  evolved  every  year, 
although  these  cities  have  been  in  the  business 
of  getting  up  carnivals  for  many  years.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  San  Francisco,  which  is  about  to  give 
her  first  carnival,  to  evolve  an  original  idea  instead 
of  relying  for  her  main  feature  on  the  venerable 
procession  chestnut  ?  If  street  processions  are  to 
be  given,  let  them  be  a  subordinate  feature  of  the 
carnival.  Even  in  New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis 
there  are  new  features  each  year  for  their  annual 
carnivals.  Let  San  Francisco  evolve  something 
new  and  characteristic  of  the  West  and  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  carnival. 
We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  committee  has  de- 
cided to  hold  the  carnival  in  the  autumn  months 
instead  of  in  the  summer.  At  present  there  is  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  the  month  of  October 
may  not  be  rainy.  The  committee  will  find  that 
the  weather  records  show  many  rainy  days  in  Octo- 
ber. To  be  on  the  safe  side,  they  should  hold  the 
carnival  during  the  month  of  September,  a  pleas- 
ant month  almost  everywhere,  and  an  idyllic  month 
in  California. 


The  longest  distance  that  a  shot  has  been  fired 
is  a  few  yards  over  fifteen  miles,  which  was  the 
range  of  Krupp's  well-known  "  monster  "  130-ton 
steel  gun,  firing  a  shot  weighing  2,600  pounds. 
The  100-ton  Armstrong  gun  has  an  extreme  range 
of  fourteen  miles,  firing  a  shot  weighing  1,890 
pounds,  and  requiring  960  pounds  of  powder. 
These  guns,  however,  proved  too  expensive,  being 
unable  to  stand  firing  a  hundred  times,  and  their 
manufacture  has  practically  been  abandoned.  The 
90-ton  Armstrong  gun  hurls  a  solid  shot  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  and  the  discharge  of  the  gun 
can  not  be  heard  at  the  place  where  the  ball  strikes. 
From  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  is  the  computed 
range  of  the  most  powerful  guns  now  made,  and  to 
obtain  that  range  an  elevation  of  nearly  forty-five 
degrees  is  found  to  be  necessary. 


A  girl  who  can  see  the  Rdntgen  rays  has  been 
found  by  Dr.  Brandes,  of  Halle.  Starting  from 
the  fact  that  the  rays  do  not  penetrate  lenses,  he 
hunted  for  some  one  the  lens  of  whose  eyes  had 
been  removed — an  operation  performed  not  rarely 
for  extreme  short-sightedness  or  for  cataract.  The 
girl,  who  had  had  the  lens  of  her  left  eye  removed, 
was  able  to  see  the  light  with  it,  though  her  right 
eye,  which  retained  its  lens,  could  see  nothing. 
Dr.  Brandes  asserts  that  the  rays  affect  the  retina 
of  the  eye,  and  if  any  one's  head  is  inclosed  in  an 
opaque  vessel  near  the  source  of  the  rays,  the 
light  can  be  seen,  even  with  closed  eyes. 


Mr.  Sargent's  portrait  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the 
Royal  Academy  exhibition,  though  a  good  likeness, 
does  not  please  the  Tailor,  which  declares  that 
"  the  gaping  opening  between  collar  and  lapel  of 
the  D.  B.  frock,  the  ugly  creases  in  the  sleeves,  the 
vest  without  a  button  on  it,  are  as  repulsive  to  a 
tailor's  eye  as  the  most  glaring  want  of  harmony  in 
color  and  form  would  be  to  the  artist." 


Connoisseurs  in  California. 

The  Paris  Figaro  a  short  time  ago  complimented 
Californians  on  their  discrimination  of  taste  and 
their  preference  for  fine  wines,  and  refers  to  the 
large  importations  of  Pommery  Sec  into  California. 
According  to  recent  importations,  Messrs.  William 
Wolff  &  Co.,  the  agents  for  Pommery  Sec,  are  again 
heading  the  list,  as  in  previous  years,  by  a  large 
majority.  This  is  so  much  more  surprising  as  it  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  Pommery  Sec  has  its  largest 
custom  among  the  refined  and  aristocratic  classes 
of  Europe,  and  is  by  no  means  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  the  United  States  regardless  of  quality. 
The  management  of  the  Pommery  establishment 
never  catered  to  the  masses  by  the  adoption  of  the 
so  frequently  applied  system  of  sacrificing  quality 
to  price,  but  in  their  aim  to  produce  a  high-grade 
and  pure  champagne  of  unexcelled  properties  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  that  recognition  for  Pommery 
Sec  which  this  brand  now  receives  on  part  of  the 
real  fastidious  all  over  the  globe.— Pacific  Wine 
and  Spirit  Review. 

—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Stationers, 
746  Market  Street. 


MARTSntMS 


SELF-ACTlNGl 

SHADEROLLERSj 


r jc/y   label 

™  AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 


)HARTSHORN] 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


ANDREW  USHER 
SCOTCH  WHISKEY 

OLD    VATTED    GLENL1VET 
and    SPECIAL    RESERVE. 

MeBsra.  Andrew  Usher  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
are  the  largest  exporters  of  Scotch  Whishey 
in  the  world,  and  constantly  carry  a  stock 
of  over  2,000,000  gallons  in  bond  of  this 
spirits  It  is  only  by  maintaining  immense 
and  most  judiciously  selected  Btocks  that 
Messrs.  UBher  have  been  enabled  to  attain 
the  position  they  hold  to-day  in  all  markets 
of  the  world. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
WIIXIAM  WOLFF  &  CO., 

327-329  MARKET  STREET. 


HATS 


STRAW  HATS 

DEEBTS 
FEDORAS 


LATE   STYLES 
GOOD  QUALITY 
LOWEST  PRICES 


AT 


HARLOE'S 


237  KEAENY  ST.    Phone  Red  361. 


If  you  accept  a  substitute, 
you  must  not  fuss  because 
its  not  as  good  as  genuine 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 

Hade  only  br  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 
A  2oc.  package  makes  5  gallons.     Sold  everywhere. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  yonr  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


GET 


Whitman's         Pure'  wholesome, 

INSTANTANEOUS  tTTftify- 
Chocolate        wo  boiulng.. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  i8,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1896.  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


HOOPING-COUGH 

CROUP. 

Roche's  Herbal  Embrocation. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  mediciue.     Proprietors,  W.  Edwabd  &  Son. 

London,  England. 
E.  Pouari-in  A-  Co.,30  NortliWilliamSt.,>,Yt 


SPRING   GOODS 


H. 


HAVE    ARRIVED. 

S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 


Mhrchant  Tailors, 


633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


June  8,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


"  AT  SLOANE'S 


99 


WILTON 
VELVET 
CARPET 

Large  Assortment 
Of  Patterns 

81.10  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


BIGELOW 

BODY 

BRUSSELS 

.  Immense  Line 
Of  Patterns 

S1.12A  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


TAPESTRY 

BRUSSELS 

CARPET 

Best  Made, 

75  GTS.  PER  YARD,  SEWED, 
LAID,  and  LINED. 


W.&J.SLOANE 

&   CO., 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

641-647  MARKET  STREET,  S.  F. 


Until  Further  Notice. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  hack  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $ia  per  weelc.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Mead  Master. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Pupil   of  Wm,    Shakespeare,    London    and    Leipsic 
Conservatory. 

TEACHER    OF    SINCINC 

And  the  Theory  of  Music.  During  June  and  July  will 
teach  at  Stanford  Summer  School,  and  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  at  residence,  1424  Washington  Street, 
S.  F.  Fall  term  Conservatory  Classes  begins  Aug.  4th. 
For  particulars,  address  1424  Washington  Street  or 
Stanford  University,  Palo  Alto. 


HARVARD  JJNIVERSITY 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  COURSES,  18B6-S7 

OFFERED   BY  THE 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Also  descriptive  pamphlets  of  all  departments  of  the 
University  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appplication 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. .^____ 


Listen** — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Rom  hike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 


110  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


-    -    NEW  YOKE 


Started  the  first  Press-Catting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Cuppings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts, 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califomians  : 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  who  have 
been  in  Europe  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  arrived  in 
New  York  city  last  Saturday,  en  route  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Cunningham  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Whittell  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
were  at  the  Hotel  Savoy  in  London  a  fortnight  ago. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  and  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  re- 
turned to  New  York  last  Saturday,  after  a  month's  visit 
here  and  at  Millbrae. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  will  pass  the  month  of  July  in 
Mendocino  County,  and  upon  her  return  will  go  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  month,  accompanied  by  her  daugh- 
ter. Miss  Jennie  Blair. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  was  in  Paris  at  last  accounts. 

Mr.  Fred  R.Webster  left  London  for  Paris  on  May 
15th,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Work,  of  New  York, 
and  Mr.  Yale  Dolan,  Mr.  John  Ellison,  and  Mr.  Clarence 
Dolan,  of  Philadelphia.  All  are  crack  pigeon-shots,  and 
are  to  take  part  in  the  great  international  pigeon-shooting 
match  in  France. 

Miss  Helen  Boss  and  Miss  Crockett  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  are  at  the  Hotel 
Netherlands  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  will  leave  New  York  to- 
day for  this  city. 

Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  left  last  Monday  to  visit 
friends  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Beaver  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Madison  are  at  Blythedale  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Townsend  are  at  Arverne- 
by-the-Sea,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have  gone 
to  their  ranch  near  St.  Helena,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Owen  and  Miss  Alice  Owen  have  gone  to 
their  ranch  in  the  San  Ramon  Valley,  where  they  will 
pass  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins,  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  and  Miss 
Maud  Mullins  will  go  to  Lake  Tahoe  early  in  July  to  re- 
main several  weeks.  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  whose  life  has 
been  despaired  of  for  some  time,  has  almost  recovered 
from  her  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  and  her  two  children  have  ar- 
rived here  from  Bangor,  Ireland,  and  will  leave  next  Mon- 
day on  the  steamer  Bertlia  to  join  her  husband  at  St. 
Michael's  Station,  Alaska,  where  he  is  the  agent  for  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  En  route  the  steamer 
will  stop  at  Unalaska  to  convey  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
and  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  to  St.  Michael's.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wilson  will  remain  north  for  two  years. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Judge 
and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt,  at  their  country-seat,  "Monte- 
falda,"  which  is  eight  miles  from  Clover  dale. 

Mr.  C.  W.  McAfee  returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday, 
after  passing  a  fortnight  at  Palermo. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  and  Miss 
Phelan  will  pass  the  summer  at  Phelan  Park,  in  Santa 
Cms. 

Mrs.  George  T.  Folsom  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Smith,  of  Oakland,  are  in  Lon- 
don.    The  Misses  Smith  are  in  Brussels. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  soon  leave  to  visit  Los 
Angeles  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  E.  I.  Parsons  has  gone  to  British  Columbia,  and 
will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  arrived  in  New  York 
city  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Katherine  Dillon, 
and  Miss  CosgTave  arrived  in  Paris  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael, 

Mrs,  Monroe  Salisbury  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Placerville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  are  at  Blythedale  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Nathan  Bentz,  of  Santa  Barbara,  are 
staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They  will  leave  on  June 
15th  on  the  steamer  Coptic,  to  make  an  extended  tour  of 
the  Orient. 

Miss  Lucy  May  Jackson,  daughter  of  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Jackson,  has  returned  home  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  years.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
Ogontz  Seminary,  then  made  a  tour  of  Europe,  and 
finally  studied  music  in  Boston  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  Hager,  the  Misses  Hager,  and  Miss  Lucas  will 
leave  on  June  15th  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Elliott  McAllister  have  leased  the  Dodge 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  her  son.  Master  William  T. 
Coleman,  are  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Alice  Boggs, 
have  returned  from  Colusa  County,  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu.  They  will  soon  leave  to  pass  a  month  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mr.  T.  Z.  Blake  man  has  gone  East  to  visit  friends  and 
relatives  in  New  York  and  Kentucky. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  K.  Pischl  are  occupying  a  cottage  at 
Mount  View,  in  Ross  Valley,  where  they  will  remain  dur- 
ing the  summer, 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  will  leave  soon  to  pass  a  month  near 
Ukiah.     Afterward  she  will  make  an  Eastern  trip. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Dickinson  will  leave  their  villa  in  Sansalito  next 
Thursday  to  enjoy  an  outing  near  Ukiah. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  will  leave  to-day  for  a  week's 
pleasure-trip  at  Willetts,  in  Mendocino  County. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo  left  lor  the  East 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  are  passing  a 
week  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  Samuel  M,  Shortridge  went  to  St.  Louis  last 
Thursday. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phil.  K.  Gordon,  n£e  Masten, 
in  Alameda,  was  brightened  on  May  28th  by  the  advent 
of  a  daughter. 

Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  have  gone  to 
Auburn,  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter's  health,  and  will 
probably  be  away  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  left  last  Thursday  for 
St.  Louis. 

General  W.  H.  Dimond  and  Mr.  Harry  Dimond  left 
last  Thursday  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe,  and 
will  be  away  about  four  months. 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  stopped  at  Frankfort  for  a  few 
hours  for  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  and  within  three  days  there  were 
forty  arrests  for  Use  majesti  in  the  town. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Admiral  William  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S.  N.,  took  command 
of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  last  Monday  morning. 
A  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired.  The  new  command- 
ant was  engaged  all  day  receiving  calls  from  officers  of 
the  station. 

Captain  Henry  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  for  the  past 
three  years  commandant  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard, 
came  to  the  city  last  Monday,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Howison.  and  will  remain  here  until  he  is  transferred  to 
the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  L.  Gnenther,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel  on 
June  5th,  and  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave  of  ab- 
sence, after  which  he  will  take  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton Barracks. 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  Angel  Island  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the 
East. 

Captain  Oscar  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
quartermaster  at  the  Presidio,  relieving  Captain  W.  W. 
Robinson,  U.  S.  A„  who  will  take  station  at  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  assume  charge  of  the  construction  of  the 
new  military  post  to  be  established  near  that  place. 

Lieutenant  C.  A.  F.  Flagler,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  and 
ordered  to  Portland,  Or. 

Lieutenant  M.  C.  Gorgas,  U.S.  N.,  now  on  leave  of 
absence,  is  in  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  found  incapacitated  for  active  service,  and 
will  soon  be  retired. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  Charles  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N„ 
now  on  leave  of  absence,  is  at  167  Clinton  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  United  States  Naval  Academy  graduates,  now 
liviog  or  serving  on  this  coast,  gave  a  reunion  dinner  last 
Saturday  evening  at  the  University  Club.  Admiral  L.  A. 
Beardslee,  U.  S.  N.,  presided.  There  were  fully  a  hun- 
dred graduates  present. 

Surgeon -General  and  Mrs.  Sternberg,  U.  S.  A.,  are  ex- 
pected here  this  month  from  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  W.  E.  Hofman,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  at  the 
Hotel  Richelieu,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  A.  G.  Rogers,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Carlisle  P.  Patterson  on  July  1st,  and  ordered 
to  the  Monadnock. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Blish,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Bennington. 

Chief-Engineer  W.  H.  Norman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Alliance  and  ordered  to  the  Marion. 

Passed- Assistant  Engineer  H.  Gage,  U.  S.  N„  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Union  Iron  Works  as  assistant  to  the 
inspector  of  machinery. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  C.  E.  Rommell,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  and 
ordered  to  the  Alliance. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  J.  M.  Pickrell,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  Marion  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  Victor  Blue,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
the  Bennington  on  July  1st,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  M.  M.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
the  Thetis  on  July  1st,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Howell,  of  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Griffith,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  appointed  cadets 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 


The  Mannlicher  rifle  has  been  used  in  earnest  in 
Austria  in  a  labor  riot  near  Reichenberg.  Three 
soldiers  fired  one  shot  each  and  brought  down 
seven  people,  one  bullet  actually  killing  two  per- 
sons and  badly  hurting  another.  These  recur- 
ring evidences  of  the  deadly  character  of  the  new 
small-bores  lend  a  sickening  terror  to  the  forecasts 
of  the  next  European  war.  On  the  other  band, 
experience  in  the  Soudan  and  in  Matabeleland 
shows  that  this  modern  tiny  projectile,  despite  its 
hideous  velocity  and  penetrating  power,  is  not  so 
good  for  stopping  a  Dervish  or  Kaffir  rush  as  the 
old  big  bullet.  The  native  comes  at  such  a  pace 
and  with  such  tremendous  force  of  will  power  that 
nothing  but  the  solid  impact  of  a  good,  sizable 
chunk  of  lead  will  hold  him  up.  He  will  not  stop 
merely  because  he  has  been  perforated  by  a  metal- 
lic pea.  This  would  probably  be  true,  too,  of 
Russian  soldiers. 


A  society  to  check  the  decline  in  population  in 
France  proposes  to  attain  its  object  by  legislation. 
Families  containing  more  than  three  children  are 
lo  be  free  from  taxation,  while  those  having  no 
children  will  be  taxed  heavily. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  <&  LAWMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

■■FORE  THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    1808" 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES 


If  you  are  interested  in  beauti- 
ful engraving,  you  are  welcome 
at  Crockers'  —  especially  at  the 
Post  street  store,  where  engraving 
and  stamping  is  done  to  perfec- 
tion. 

No  importunities,  no  "  elo- 
quence "  of  any  sort — except  that 
quiet  persuasiveness  peculiar  to 
excellence. 

Engraving  of  cards,  invitations, 
everything. 


H  S  Ceockbr  Co 


227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


STHOZTNSKI 

LEADING      LADIES'      HAIR       DRESSER 

REMOVED    TO    24    CEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


CAPITOLA 

Ig  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thongands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
thp  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  liotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  Bait  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.    Address 

F.  READIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


-T  H:  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


PARKER'S 
.    HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and   heaotiflea  tec    hilt. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Never   Fails  to   Bestore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  4:  hair  failing. 
£0c*Dd  *L00  at  Drnggista 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  eure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensure*  eom- 
fbrtto  toe  fcet> Makes  walking  e&sy.lScta.  at  Druggisu.  . 


2 


FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing  tbe  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 
feet.    Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.     For  further  information  address 


GEO.  SCHONEWALD    Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co 

'  Prior  to  June  ist  address  to  Room  59,  No.  4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cal. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL   MONTE 


MONTEREY, 
"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."     Always   Open.     ONLY    THREE 
AND  OJJE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte,  91ou 
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..CAMPING.. 

IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in    America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  RESORTS. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


TH/\T"s  Where  Youil 
ALWAY$  FIND  THE  BEST 

THE  G^vAiW"  ? 

Beaattful  illustrated  Rambler  book,  telling  all  about 
wheels,  free  at  any  Rambler  agency  in  the  U.  s. 

GORiTTLLY  &  JEFFERY  2IFG.  CO. 
Chicago.   Boston.  "Wasninerton.   New  Tort.   Brook- 
lyn.   Detroit.    Coventry,  England. 

Gen.  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney,  1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


3ANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


"  I  went  to  two  receptions  last  night  and  lost  my 
umbrella  at  the  last."  "It's  a  wonder  you  didn't 
lose  it  at  the  first  one."  "  That's  where  I  got  it."— 
Truth. 

She—"  Every  time  one  of  us  girls  gets  married, 
father  plants  a  tree  on  his  estate."  He—"  A  much 
better  plan  would  be  for  him  to  plant  a  house 
there." — Life. 

Mr.  Gotroks— "lam  worth  a  cool  million.  Do 
you  think  you  could  love  me  ?  "  Miss  Highflyer— 
"Oh,  dear,  dear  Mr.  Gotroks,  I'll  just  love  you  to 
death  I  "—Judge. 

Isaac— "Oh,  Rachel,  you  vas  de  light  of  mine 
soul  I  "  Rachel  (shyly)—"  Den  vy  don't  you  turn 
down  de  gas,  Isaac?"  Isaac— "  Vat,  und  me  a 
stockholder  1  "—Life. 

Mr.  Coldwater—"  A  man  could  not  offer  me  a 
greater  insult  than  to  ask  me  to  take  a  glass  of 
beer."  Colonel  Bourbon—"  Nor  me,  neithah,  sah." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  So  you  feel  you  can  not  marry  him  ?  "  "  Yes, 
I  am  fully  decided."  "  Why,  don't  you  like  him?" 
"  Oh,  I  like  him  well  enough,  but  I  can't  get  him 
to  propose." — Harlem  Life. 

First  actor—"  Remember  when  we  were  on  the 
road  in  that  war  play — scene  laid  in  the  South  in 
sixty-two?"  Second  actor— "  Yes — eggs  laid  in 
the  West  in  sixty-one  1  " — Puck. 

Lady  in  -pony- cart  (who  has  made  several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  pass  persevering  beginner  occu- 
pying the  whole  road) — "  Unless  you  soon  fall  off, 
sir,  I'm  afraid  I  shall  miss  my  train." — Punch. 

Mr.  Slowleigh  (at  the  circus)—"  Do  you  like  three 
rings,  Miss  Catchings  ?  "  Miss  Caichings  (shyly)— 
"  Oh,  he  he  !  Mr.  Slowleigh  !  This  is  such  a  queer 
place  to  propose.  No  ;  one  ring  will  be  sufficient." 
— Puck. 

At  an  official  ball:  "Sir,  allow  me  to  shake 
hands  with  you,  just  by  way  of  showing  that  I 
know  somebody  here."  "  With  pleasure,  sir,  as  I 
am  precisely  in  the  same  boat  as  yourself." — Le 
Gaulois. 

Bacon — "  It's  funny  you  don't  ride?"  Egbert — 
"  I'm  waiting  until  they  have  bicyles  built  for  two." 
Bacon — "  You  can  get  tandems  now."  Egbert — "  I 
know  ;  I  mean  a  bicycle  built  for  two  dollars." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Mamma — "  I  vos  looking  at  some  goods  to  make 
a  new  dress  for  little  Ikey.  Dey  vos  quvite  cheap  ; 
but  I  t'ink  ven  dey'ie  vashed  dey  vill  shrink." 
Papa— "Veil,  if  dey  do,  eferybody  vill  say  how 
fast  little  Ikey  vos  growin'." — Puck. 

"  Come,  old  man,"  said  the  kind  friend,  "  cheer 
up.  There  are  others."  "  I  don't  mind  her  break- 
ing the  engagement  so  very  much,"  said  the  de- 
spondent young  man  ;  "  but  to  think  that  I  have 
got  to  go  on  paying  the  installments  on  the  ring 
for  a  year  to  come  yet.  That  is  what  jars  me." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

In  Arkansas  :  Slick-Head  Sal — "  Quick  1  quick  ! 
hurry  up,  young  feller  1  I  want  a  'surance  pol'cy 
on  my  husband  fer  a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 
Bland  insurance- agent — "  But,  my  good  woman, 
why  all  this  hurry?  Won't  to-morrow "  Slick- 
Head  Sal — "  Ter-morrey  be  blowed  !  He's  jist 
stole  a  hoss." — Truth. 

"  And  the  name  is  to  be  ?  "  asked  the  suave  min- 
ister, as  he  approached  the  font  with  the  precious 
armful  of  fat  and  flounces.  "  Augustus  Philip 
Ferdinand  Cordinton  Chesterfield  Livingston 
Snooks."  "Dear,  dear  1"  (Turning  to  the  sex- 
ton.) "A  little  more  water,  Mr.  Perkins,  if  you 
please." — London  Answers. 

"  Talk  about  the  misery  of  unattainable  aspira- 
tions," mused  the  Fat  Lady,  who  had  something  of 
a  penchant  for  philosophy  ;  "  you  weren't  here,  I 
guess,  when  the  Four-Legged  Girl  first  got  the  bi- 
cycle craze."  No,  the  India-rubber  Man  had  not 
been  there  at  the  time  mentioned.  However,  he 
laughed  hoarsely. — Detroit  Tribune. 

Tourist  (in  Oklahoma) — "Justice  of  the  Peace 
Hooks  is  a  very  far-seeing  man,  isn't  he  ?  "  Alkali 
Ike — "  Far-seein' 1  You  bet  he  is  1  Never  takes 
no  chances,  Hooks  don't !  Whenever  a  strange 
couple  rounds  up  before  him  to  have  the  marriage 
ceremony  administered  to  'em,  he  looks  the  grbom 
in  the  eye,  an'  asks  :  '  Will  you  take  this  yere 
woman  for  better  or  worse,  young  feller,  an"  pay 
me  two  dollars  an'  fifty  cents,  cash  down,  for  mar- 
ryin'  you  to  her  ?  '  " — Puck. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J .  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MANUFACTURED  BV  \ 

U  SPERRY  FLOUR  CBMPANY.1! 


Mr.  J.  H.  Moon,  of  Harrisburg,  Ark.,  is 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  also  owner 
of  the  Samson  Stump  Extractor  for  the 
State  of  Arkansas.    He  had  never  noticed 
the  advertisements  of  Ripans  Tabules, 
and  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  to  quote 
his  own  words,  until  "  I  read  on  the 
slate  from  Spirit  Side.     I  then  got  one 
of  our  druggists  to  order  some  of  them. 
I  received  the  box  of  Tabules  by  mail, 
which  I  have  taken  according  to  directions 
from  the  Spirit  Side,  and  must  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  medicines 
for  liver  and  stomach  that  I  ever  saw. 
I  wish  these  Tabules  were  in  every 
family.  "(Signed),  J.  H.  Moon." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St: 


^  Grand  National  Prize  of                      (? 

®  1 6,600  francs  at  Paris    ® 

iQuina  J 

I  faroche f 

A  Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the    A 

1  entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian    A 

j£  Bark.      Endorsed   by   the   medical    <£ 

1  faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever    A 

3  and    Ague,     Malaria,     Poorness    ej 

k  of  the  Blood,  General  Debility   q 

3  and  Wasting  Diseases;  Increases   <* 

*  the  Appetite,   Strengthens   the    (/ 

®  Nerves   and   builds   up  the  entire    *? 

Y  system.                                                        £ 


system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

£  New  York: 

i    E.FOUQERA&CO.,26-30N.WilliriraSt.     i 


n 


vans' 
Ale 

is  the  best, 
the  purest, 

most  wholesome, 
most  healthful 

Drink  to  be  found. 
Full  of  Life. 

Never  flat. 
Bright  and  Sparkling-, 

No  Sediment. 
Rich  as  Cream, 

No  false  ferments. 
Bottled  at  the  brewery  by 
most  improved  methods. 

C.  H.  EVANS    &   SONS, 
Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

fami1-/  and 

medicinal 

whit  key 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

J  E.  MARTIN 

cfe    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAX   FRANCISCO. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Foagera  &  Co'.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAU  D  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century 87.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table. .  5.00 
Argonaut  and  Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4,50 

Argonaut,       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly   5.90 1 

Argonaut     and     English     Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing ; 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.  6. SO 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut     and      Demorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  luppincott's  Magazine..  5.50 

Argonaut  and  North  American  Review  7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.35 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6.70 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 
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It  is  being  borne  in  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
Why  Should  w'e^  bl°0Qly  impressiveness  that  clemency  to 

Murder  Cases  murderers  is  encouragement  to  murder.  In 
be  Appealed?  no  country  which  makes  pretensions  to  civ- 
ilization is  there  so  much  killing  and  so  little  hanging. 
Homicide  is  so  frequent  and  the  chances  of  escaping  punish- 
ment so  good,  that  the  law  has  almost  ceased  to  have  terrors 
for  the  bloodthirsty.  It  has  become  obvious  to  everybody 
of  intelligence  that  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  penalty  is  due 


the  fearful  prevalence  of  murder  among  us.  The  most 
fruitful  cause  of  this  uncertainty  is  the  privilege  which  the 
malefactor  possesses  of  carrying  his  case  from  one  court  to 
another.  Even  the  better  class  of  lawyers,  whose  regard 
for  fees  is  inferior  to  their  sense  of  duty  as  citizens,  blame 
the  state  of  the  law.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  declares  that  the  American  experi- 
ment of  appeals  in  criminal  cases  is  a  failure,  and  should  be 
abandoned.  Lawyers  less  concerned  for  society's  welfare 
than  they  are  for  business,  object  to  this  view,  and  write 
largely  of  the  right  of  innocence  to  every  possible  protec- 
tion. They  seem  to  believe  that  the  right  of  appeal  has  the 
sacred  sanction  of  immemorial  Anglo-Saxon  usage,  whereas 
it  is  unknown  in  England,  in  the  American  sense,  at  least. 
Over  there,  when  a  murderer  is  convicted  by  a  jury  and 
sentenced  by  an  approving  judge,  the  days  of  life  that  re- 
main to  him  are  fewer  than  the  months  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can murderer  can  with  confidence  count. 

The  vital  objection  to  the  appeal  is  that  it  does  not  go  to 
the  question  of  guilt  or  innocence.  If  it  did,  the  delay 
which  is  secured  by  an  appeal  could  be  tolerated,  for  noth- 
ing is  more  horrible  to  the  mind  than  the  thought  of  putting 
to  death  a  guiltless  man.  But  the  supreme  court  concerns 
itself  only  with  technical  rules  of  procedure.  If  these  have 
been  strictly  followed  by  the  tribunal  below,  its  judgment  is 
affirmed  ;  if  not,  the  criminal  is  given  a  new  trial,  without 
regard  to  the  real  merits  of  his  case.  Were  these  technical 
rules  so  well  established  as  to  be  always  recognizable  by  the 
intelligence  of  trained  trial  judges,  the  supreme  court's 
solicitude  for  their  exact  observance  would  not  be  irrational ; 
but,  as  the  facts  stand,  the  rules  are  so  often  a  matter  of 
opinion  that  the  best  of  lawyers  frequently  differ  as  to  the 
points  on  which  a  red-handed  murderer  is  given  another 
chance  to  escape  the  gallows.  The  system  of  appeals, 
therefore,  does  not  aid  justice,  but  merely  promotes  a  fond- 
ness for  a  mindless  technicality  that  is  not  to  be  distin- 
guished by  the  layman  from  pettifogging. 

The  United  States  has  given  the  system  of  appeals  an 
exhaustive  trial,  with  the  result  that  no  other  people  are 
desirous  of  imitating  us,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  brought 
to  see  that  our  tenderness  toward  criminals  breeds  murder, 
and  murder  by  wholesale.  There  are  now  committed  in  this 
country  more  than  ten  thousand  homicides  annually,  and  the 
average  of  executions  to  convictions  is  one  to  forty-five.  In 
this  city  and  State  there  is  not  even  that  appallingly  small 
proportion  between  crime  and  punishment.  We  have  nearly 
ceased  to  hang  at  all,  and  slaughter  increases.  Nowhere 
else  is  the  appeal  worked  more  successfully.  It  ought  to  be 
evident  even  to  the  legal  mind  that  the  deterrent  effect  of 
penalties  is  dependent  upon  their  swiftness  and  sureness  ;  but 
we  are  so  accustomed  in  California  to  the  lapse  of 
years  between  a  murderer's  deed  and  his  punishment 
— when,  as  occasionally  happens,  punishment  is  inflicted — 
that  the  supreme  court,  not  long  ago,  was  shocked  into  con- 
demning the  "  unseemly  haste  "  with  which  Fredericks,  the 
assassin  of  a  cashier  in  a  bank  by  daylight,  was  brought  to 
the  scaffold.  Yet  this  "unseemly  haste"  extended  over 
twelve  months.  Goldenson,  who  shot  down  a  school-girl 
on  the  street,  lived  in  jail  for  upwards  of  two  years.  Dr. 
West,  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  woman  and  the  mutila- 
tion of  her  body,  had  his  case  before  the  courts  for  two 
years,  and  then  went  free.  Mrs.  Shattuck,  mother  of  a 
chorus-girl,  slew  one  of  her  daughter's  lovers,  and  appeal 
and  delay  finally  procured  her  her  liberty.  It  is  more  than  a 
year  since  Durrant  was  arrested  for  butchering  the  two  girls 
in  the  Emmanuel  Church,  and  his  appeal  to  the  supreme 
court  is  still  in  a  state  of  preparation,  though  he  was  con- 
victed last  November.  These  instances  are  typical.  When 
a  man  commits  a  murder  in  California,  there  is  not  more 
than  one  chance  in  a  hundred  that  he  will  be  hanged,  and 
if  convicted  and  sentenced,  he  is  sure  of  living  at  least  a 
year  afterward,  and  more  likely  two  years. 

Simplification  of  the  criminal  law  must  be  brought 
about.  The  object  of  that  law  is  not  to  make  practice  for 
ingenious  attorneys,  or  to  give  judges  opportunities  for  a 
display  of  the  subtlety  of  their  fine  intellects.     Courts  exist 


for  the  purpose  of  doing  substantial  justice,  and  whatever 
interferes  with  the  performance  of  that  prime  function  is 
an  evil.  This  is  self-evident,  but  the  need  for  insisting 
upon  it  is  furnished  by  the  courts  themselves.  A  love  of 
technicality,  which  is  proof  of  a  small  mind,  has  become 
the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  States.  Though  some  lawyers  of 
large  calibre,  like  Justice  Brewer,  give  the  weight  of  their 
authority  to  the  demands  of  common  sense,  it  is  plain  that 
reform  will  come  from  pressure  from  without  and  not  from 
the  profession,  on  or  off  the  bench.  The  courts  are  the 
creatures  of  the  people,  and  the  people  will  insist  that 
human  life  shall  be  held  above  lawyers'  partiality  for  forms 
that  are  useful  mainly  as  material  for  exercise  in  quibbling. 
Appeal  in  criminal  cases  should  be  abolished,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  it  will  be.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
right  of  appeal  serves  guilt  a  thousand  times  where  it 
serves  innocence  once.  It  denies  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can men,  women,  and  children  every  year  that  inalienable 
right  to  life  which  is  guaranteed  them  by  the  constitution. 
What  is  good  for  murderers  and  bad  for  everybody  else, 
can  not  be  defended  by  anybody  who  has  not  by  profes- 
sional bias  been  deprived  of  the  power  to  think  straight. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  two  horrible  crimes  have  been  com- 
mitted in  California,  by  which  two  whole  families  were 
wiped  out — one  in  Santa  Clara  County  and  one  in  Fresno. 
If  punishment  were  more  sure  and  speedy  in  this  State,  so 
keen-witted  a  criminal  as  Dunham  would  have  paused  be- 
fore committing  his  awful  crime.  We  need  a  leaven  of  the 
speed  and  severity  with  which  justice  is  meted  out  in  Eng- 
land. On  June  9th,  three  murderers  were  hanged  in  New- 
gate Prison,  London,  whose  crimes  were  committed  within 
three  months.  Mrs.  Dyer,  the  baby-farmer,  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted there  at  once,  although  her  trial  took  place  only  a 
fortnight  ago.  If  California  courts  were  to  move  as  quickly 
as  those  of  England,  there  would  be  fewer  murders  in 
California. 


'  Vandalism  " 

IN   THE 

Yosemite. 


The  question  of  utilitarian  changes  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
is  being  discussed,  and  is  opposed  on 
aesthetic  grounds.  We  are  not  talking 
now  about  the  question  of  lowering  the 
rates  into  the  valley,  improving  the  fare  and  fodder,  or  let- 
ting people  at  the  Stoneman  House  have  fresh  trout  out  of 
the  Merced  River  instead  of  the  canned  salmon  which  they 
generally  get  now.  Nor  do  we  refer  to  breaking  up  the 
combine,  by  which  every  passenger  is  checked  and  tagged 
through  by  a  fixed  ronte  into  the  valley  by  the  allied 
stage  and  railway  companies  as  if  he  were  a  package. 
Neither  do  we  discuss  the  exorbitant  charges.  But  what  we 
are  talking  about  is  the  utilitarian  changes  in  the  valley. 
There  are  many  Yosemite  tourists  who  spend  their  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  valley,  and  do  not  climb  the  mountain  trails. 
Some  of  them  are  old,  some  of  them  are  weak,  and  some 
of  them  are  lazy.  They  are,  of  course,  to  be  pitied  or  de- 
spised, according  to  individual  temperament,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  exist.  Why  should  not  provision  be  made 
for  them  as  well  as  for  the  young  and  strong  ?  When  it 
has  been  suggested  that  it  is  well  to  build  a  railway  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  to  light  it  with  electric  lights,  to 
sprinkle  its  dusty  roads,  and  to  build  funicular  railways  up 
to  the  peaks  around  the  valley,  a  lot  of  Delia  Cruscans  and 
other  aesthetic  persons  cry  out  "  Vandalism  !  " 

But  why  is  it  "vandalism"?  And  if  it  is,  why  is  such 
"vandalism"  tolerated  in  Europe?  People  from  all  over 
the  civilized  world  go  19  Switzerland.  It  has  been  called  the 
play-ground  of  the  globe.  And  yet,  in  Switzerland,  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  complete  change  in 
the  conditions  of  travel.  Funicular  railways  run  up  to  the 
tops  of  the  highest  peaks.  Where  the  Rigi-Kulm  and 
Mt.  Pilatus  were  once  accessible  only  to  young  and  hardy 
mountain-climbers,  now  any  one  can  go  in  a  comfortable  car 
to  the  very  tops  of  those  lofty  peaks  and  gaze  upon  the 
beautiful  cruciform  lake  in  the  valley  thousands  of  feet 
below,  write  picture  postal-cards  to  their  friends 
tops    of   these    mountain-peaks,   buy    souvenir 
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ihere,  and  then  go  and  get  an  elaborate  table  li'hSte  din- 
ner in  a  magnificent  hotel  lighted  with  electric  lights  and  with 
a  string  band  playing  in  the  corridor.  This,  of  course,  is 
"  vandalism,"  and  therefore  to  be  despised  by  the  aesthetic 
Californian.  But  it  seems  to  be  tolerated  and  in  fact  en- 
joyed by  the  utilitarian  European,  and  he  certainly  knows 
as  much  as  the  Californian  about  what  is  or  is  not  "vandal- 
ism." Not  only  the  Rigi-Kulm,  but  the  Uetliberg  is  also 
ascended  by  a  funicular  railway.  The  Splugen  Pass  is  a 
tremendous  gorge  between  lofty  cliffs,  with  the  river  roaring 
below.  Thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  there  by  slips, 
until  the  degraded  and  vandal  Swiss  built  a  modern  and  ex- 
pensive road,  and  now  no  lives  are  lost.  But  the  mountain, 
of  course,  is  "  defiled  "  by  the  presence  of  the  road. 

Italy  has  also  been  invaded  by  "  vandalism."  Vesuvius, 
the  mountain  of  fire,  is  now  climbed  by  a  funicular  railway, 
and  you  may  ascend  from  the  side  on  whose  flanks  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  lie,  and  go  nearly  to  the  crater  in  a  cog- 
wheel railway,  conducted,  horrible  to  say,  by  the  Messrs. 
Cook,  of  Cook  ticket  fame.  Even  in  the  United  States  a 
similar  degradation  has  been  inflicted  upon  Mt.  Washing- 
ton, where  a  railway  climbs  the  mountain-side. 

If  all  these  things  may  be  done  in  other  countries  and  in 
other  States  of  our  Union,  we  think  we  can  stand  them  in 
California.  If  vertical  or  funicular  railways  were  con- 
structed in  Yosemite,  propelled  by  electric  power  generated 
from  the  wonderful  falls  which  thunder  down  over  its 
granite  cliffs  ;  if  electric  lights  were  used  to  light  the  valley 
both  for  illumination  and  decoration  ;  if  bunches  of  electric 
lights  were  suspended  over  Glacier  Point  to  burn  for  hours 
in  place  of  the  gaudy  fireworks  which  momentarily  start 
out  of  the  dark  and  disappear — in  short,  if  those  in  control 
of  the  Yosemite  Valley  were  to  make  it  possible  for  more 
people  to  see  the  valley,  more  people  to  travel  there,  more 
people  to  view  it  under  easier  conditions,  more  people  to  see 
this  grandest  work  of  God,  we  do  not  think  that  it  would  be 
any  #rime  against  nature. 


The    Rev.    S.    W.    Siberts,    missionary    of  the    Methodist- 
Episcopal   Church,  writing  of  the  religious 
Catholic,  but       condition  of  his   field,  takes   note  of  the  as- 
not  Papist.  sertion   in  American  newspapers  that  "the 

spiritual  authority  of  the  Pope  will  soon  be  reestablished  in 
Mexico  as  in  the  time  of  Maximilian,"  and  dissents  vigor- 
ously from  that  view.  This  difference  of  opinion  will  be 
puzzling  to  most  readers  in  the  United  States.  Among  us 
it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  because  Mexico  is 
Spanish  and  Catholic,  she  is  necessarily  Papal.  The  two 
things  are  synonymous  here.  Refusal  to  acknowledge  the 
absolute  supremacy  of  the  Pope  is  with  us  the  sure  and 
damnatory  mark  of  a  heretic  ;  but  there  exist  places  where 
a  man  may  be  a  Catholic  and  yet  hold  notions  as  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  prerogatives  of  the  Vatican  which  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  Italian  who  is  loyal  to  his  country 
rather  than  to  his  Pope,  but  still  says  his  prayers  and  trusts 
to  the  church  for  salvation. 

In  Mexico  church  and  state  are  completely  separate.  The 
vast  estates  once  belonging  to  Rome  are  now  the  property 
of  the  government.  The  convents  and  monasteries,  which 
in  the  old  Papal  days  were  so  numerous,  have  been  abol- 
ished. Priests  and  nuns  are  even  forbidden  to  wear  the 
habits  of  their  respective  orders,  and  ecclesiasticism  is  de- 
prived wholly  of  the  aid  to  holiness  which  the  tailor  has 
rendered  through  the  ages.  Sectarian  schools  are  denied 
public  aid,  and  are  forced  to  depend  on  their  own  resour- 
ces. 

This  repression  of  the  church  extends  from  Mexico  to 
several  other  Spanish-American  countries,  where  the  exac- 
tions, and  oppressions,  and  greed  of  Romanism  drove  the 
people  to  revolt,  and  moved  them  to  erect  constitutional 
barriers  against  a  repetition  of  the  tyranny.  Ever  since 
Maximilian  was  overthrown,  Mexico  has  been  free  from 
Papal  dominion.  The  church,  of  course,  gave  its  prayers, 
its  blessing,  and  its  active  assistance  to  the  invader.  Im- 
perialism ever  finds  a  friend  in  Rome  when  imperialism 
wars  upon  republicanism.  And  when  imperialism  went 
down  in  Mexico,  the  church  went  down  with  it.  That  is 
to  say,  the  people,  while  accepting  the  church's  spiritual 
authority,  declined  to  acknowledge  its  temporal  supremacy, 
stripped  it  of  its  worldly  possessions  and  withdrew  from  it 
its  power  to  subvert  the  republic.  Benito  Juarez  was  the 
leader  of  a  great  movement,  compounded  of  patriotism, 
common  sense,  and  just  resentment,  which  liberated 
Mexico  at  once  from  Maximilian  and  from  Papal  rule. 

The  church,  needless  to  say,  has  been  as  restless  under 
the  new  regime  as  the  Pope  is  under  the  limitations  placed 
upon  his  authority  in  Italy.  It  is  forever  scheming  to  re- 
cover the  privileges  which  it  forfeited  by  treason  and  per- 
vasive abuse.  A  Papal  delegate  has  been  sent  to  Mexico. 
T)?is  delegate,  Mgr.  Averardi,  has,  however,  no  more  offi- 
cial standing  than  Mgr.  Satolli  enjoys  at  Washington.  The 
Roman  journals  state  that  he  is  going  to  arrange   "  certain 


delicate  questions  regarding  the  crown  of  Guadalupe,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  stolen."  But  this  is  only  part  of  the 
mission  of  Mgr.  Averardi  ;  it  is  the  cover  for  his  real 
object,  which  is  to  get  Mexico  back  into  the  Roman 
fold. 

The  church  is  patient  in  her  persistence,  but  her  persist- 
ence will  be  fruitless,  in  Mexico  at  least,  while  President 
Diaz  lives.  The  death  of  that  strong  and  able  man,  who 
has  done  so  much  to  advance  his  country  and  teach  it  the 
advantages  of  peace,  will  be  the  signal,  doubtless,  for  a 
grand  effort  to  resurrect  the  pious  era  when  official  pecu- 
lation prevailed  in  the  cities  and  brigandage  flourished  in  the 
country  ;  when  everybody  was  at  everybody  else's  throat  in 
Mexico,  with  the  church  over  all  as  arbitrator,  and  the 
appropriator  of  the  bone  of  contention  in  every  quarrel,  if 
the  bone  had  money  value.  But  there  is  no  probability  that 
Mexico  will  ever  again  be  induced  to  kneel  and  submit  her- 
self to  the  Papal  yoke.  It  is  now  nearly  thirty  years  since 
Maximilian  fell  and  the  Roman  Church,  the  republic's  dead- 
liest enemy,  was  crushed  by  an  indignant  people.  In  this 
interval  a  new  generation  has  come  up — a  generation  of 
free  men  who  could  not  habituate  themselves  to  live  in 
slavery.  When  Mexico  summoned  the  courage  to  brave  the 
thunders  of  Rome,  to  risk  eternal  damnation  for  the  sake  of 
owning  herself  in  this  world,  she  made  one  of  those  steps  in 
progress  which  lead  to  permanent  safety.  For  the  terror  of 
the  church  being  once  taken  from  men's  minds,  their  minds 
expand,  and  soon  have  no  place  for  superstitious  fears. 
Mexico  has  broadened  steadily  under  the  influence  of  a 
strictly  secular  government  and  intellectual  freedom.  Her 
material  prosperity  is  not  more  remarkable  than  her  mental 
advance.  Modern  thought  pervades  the  republic  and  brings 
it  into  sympathetic  touch  with  a  civilization  in  which  the 
priest  has  only  a  small  and  diminishing  part  to  play.  A 
newspaper  at  the  City  of  Mexico  expresses  the  new  spirit 
when  it  says  :  "  Mgr.  Averardi  can  ask  what  he  pleases,  but 
our  country  has  suffered  too  much  already  from  Romanism 
to  give  one  inch  of  ground  in  this  regard." 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  the  United  States  could  with 
profit  to  their  heads  and  their  patriotism  sit  as  learners 
to  the  Catholics  of  Mexico.  Here,  to  be  a  Catholic  is 
to  be  a  Papist.  Not  the  Latin,  but  the  Irish  view  of  the 
church  obtains.  That  view  is  the  most  abject,  the  most 
slavish,  which  has  survived  the  Reformation  of  Luther. 
Ireland  is  a  remnant  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  her  people,  in 
emigrating,  have  brought  with  them  and  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  a  reverence  for  everything  connected  with  the 
church  which  is  almost  as  foreign  to  the  careless  Latin  Cath- 
olic as  it  is  to  the  serious  American  Protestant.  Fancy  the 
uproar  that  would  ensue  in  the  United  States  were  the  gov- 
ernment to  follow  Catholic  Mexico's  example,  confiscate  the 
church's  property,  suppress  the  convents  and  monasteries, 
and  refuse  permission  to  priests  to  array  themselves  in  pe- 
culiar fashion.  Yet  none  of  these  acts  would  go  to  doc- 
trine— a  point  which  Mexican  Catholics  understand,  but 
which  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  American  Cath- 
olic, who  is  a  Papist,  and  therefore  a  thrall  as  well  as  a 
member  of  his  church.  And  no  true  Papist,  should  a 
quarrel  between  church  and  state  arise,  can  be  a  loyal  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States,  of  Mexico,  or  of  any  other 
country. 


mckinley, 
and  Reed's 
Defeat. 


Next  Tuesday,  June  16th,  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention convenes  at  St.  Louis.  On  the  eve 
of  the  convention  it  is  apparent  that  Mc- 
Kinley  has  a  walk-over.  He  will  be  nomi- 
nated on  the  first  ballot.  All  opposition  has  been  over- 
come by  the  sheer  force  of  the  popular  will.  The  political 
bosses,  Piatt  and  Quay,  have  been  forced  to  get  into  line. 
Even  Reed,  the  man  from  Maine,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  Republicans,  has  seen  his  chances  fading  away.  It  is 
not  that  the  Republicans  love  Reed  less,  but  that  they  love 
McKinley  more. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  published  an  article  advo- 
cating Reed  for  the  second  place  upon  the  ticket.     Other 

;  newspapers  throughout  the  country  seconded  this  nomina- 
tion. It  seemed  a  most  happy  termination  to  any  contro- 
versies which  might  have  arisen  in  the  Republican  ranks — 

]  an  alliance  of  the  West  and  the  East — a  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident from  the  great  middle  West,  and  a  candidate  for  Vice- 

!  President  from  the  farthest  "  down-East "  of  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  This  would  have  been  an  ideal  ticket.  But 
Reed  refused  to  accept  second  place. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  within  the  last  few  weeks  the 
friends  of  Reed  have  been  inquiring  into  his  chances  for 
success  as  presiding  officer  over  the  Senate.  It  was  be- 
lieved that  Reed  could  succeed  in  making  that  antiquated 
body  become  more  modern  in  its  methods.  It  was  thought 
that,  by  the  force  of  his  will  and  his  long  experience  as  a 
presiding  officer,  he  could  succeed  in  accomplishing  some 
reforms  in  the  present  cumbersome  procedure  of  the 
Senate.     As  it  is  at  present,  there  is  in  that  body  no  earthly 


means  of  closing  debate.  We  say  "  earthly  "  because,  as 
the  Senate  is  at  present  conducted,  the  only  way  a  sen- 
ator's eloquence  can  be  shut  off  without  his  will  is  when  he 
drops  dead.  But  Mr.  Reed's  friends  were  astonished  at  the 
discoveries  which  they  made.  They  learned  that  the 
Senate  is  determined  to  have  no  reforms  in  its  parliament- 
ary procedure  ;  that  if  the  "  closure,"  the  "  previous  ques- 
tion," or  any  other  means  of  shutting  off  debate  is  adopted, 
the  Senate  is  determined  that  it  shall  not  be  instigated  by 
the  presiding  officer.  Further  than  that,  it  develops  that 
there  is  in  the  Senate  a  deep-rooted  and  bitter  prejudice 
against  Reed  personally.  It  is  stated  that  if  he  were 
elected  Vice-President  there  would  at  once  be  war  between 
the  Senate  and  the  presiding  officer.  Mr.  Reed  could  not, 
it  is  stated,  be  sure  of  the  support  even  of  the  Republican 
senators. 

While  we  regret  that  Mr.  Reed  can  not  be  induced  to 
accept  the  nomination,  his  declination  is  final.  In  addition 
to  the  "obscurity"  of  the  office,  Mr.  Reed  considers  the 
salary — eight  thousand  dollars — inadequate.  He  is  a  man 
of  limited  means,  and  now  that  his  Presidential  aspirations 
are  blasted,  he  intends  to  retire  from  politics  and  engage 
in  the  practice  of  law  in  New.  York.  But  Reed  is 
not  an  old  man  and  he  can  wait.  Four  years  from 
now  he  may  find  his  way  to  the  Presidency  easier  than 
at  present. 

The  fact  that  Reed,  popular  as  he  is,  should  have  .been  de- 
feated by  McKinley  before  the  battle  began,  shows  the  over- 
whelming popularity  of  Ohio's  favorite  son.  Never  since 
the  Republicans  have  held  national  conventions  has  there 
been  a  contested  candidacy  so  clearly  settled  in  advance. 
There  have  been  uncontested  candidacies.  Lincoln,  in 
1864,  and  Grant,  both  times  that  he  was  nominated, 
had  no  contestants.  But,  in  both  cases,  the  conditions 
were  peculiar.  Lincoln  had  just  brought  the  country  safely 
through  a  dreadful  civil  war.  Grant  was  looked  upon  as  the 
soldier  who  had  saved  his  country  in  that  war.  While  Mc- 
Kinley is  not  to  be  compared  with  these  great  men,  it  is 
none  the  less  true  that  the  people  look  upon  him  as  the  in- 
dustrial saviour  of  the  country.  They  look  to  him  with  an 
almost  pathetic  wistfulness  for  a  return  to  the  prosperous 
times  which  antedated  the  present  Democratic  ruin. 

The  annual  hegira  of  Americans  to  the  Old  World  is  in 
Tour.sts  Dropping  Progress.  The  newspapers  of  New  York 
American  Dollars  note  the  movement  in  large  head-lines. 
in  Europe.  "Travel  To  Europe,"  "  Off  For  Foreign 

Shores,"  "  Rush  To  Europe  Fairly  Begun,"  "  Nine  Big 
Steamships  Packed  With  Tourists,"  and  the  like,  tell  the 
story  of  this  passion  to  be  in  the  fashion.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hard  times,  this  year  promises  to  exceed  all  past 
records.  The  agents  of  the  steamship  companies  assure 
the  reporters  that  the  passenger  lists  will  top  previous  ones 
by  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.  What  this  means  the 
figures  make  clear.  In  1894,  there  were  101,509  cabin 
passengers  to  Europe,  and  in  1895,  102,221.  The  financial 
aspect  of  the  fad  for  going  abroad  attracts  serious  attention. 
As  a  New  York  contemporary  puts  it  in  terse  antithesis, 
"the  rich  of  America  take  their  money  to  Europe  and 
spend  it ;  the  poor  of  Europe  bring  only  their  poverty 
with  them."  Three  steamships  sailed  from  New  York,  the 
other  day,  carrying  1,500  cabin  passengers,  of  whom  at 
least  1,400  were  off  on  pleasure  tours.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  of  these  passengers  took  at  least  $1,000  to  cover 
the  expenses  of  the  jaunt.  The  total  amount  that  left  on 
these  three  vessels  was,  therefore,  $1,500,000.  On  the 
same  day  that  these  three  ships  departed,  three  others 
landed  1,500  aliens  on  Ellis  Island.  The  law  declares  that 
each  immigrant  shall  exhibit  not  less  than  $30  as  evidence 
that  he  is  not  a  pauper.  But  allowing  each  of  the  aliens 
$50,  the  total  is  $75,000,  as  against  the  $1,500,000  taken 
away  on  the  same  day  by  the  tourists  on  the  three  ships. 
It  is  said  on.  good  authority  that  between  May  1st  and 
September  1st  no  fewer  than  40,000  cabin  passengers  will . 
sail  from  New  York.  This  estimate  is  very  moderate,  yet 
if  each  of  these  40,000  spend  $1,000  each,  the  total  con- 
tribution of  American  coin  to  Europe  will  be  $40,000,000. 
Placing  the  total  number  of  American  tourists  this  year  at 
110,000,  and  the  expenses  of  each  at  $1,000,  we  have  the 
pleasing  knowledge  that  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women will  bestow  upon  Europe  the  sum  of  $110,000,000. 
Of  course,  as  the  Argonaut  has  always  been  ready  to 
recognize,  quarreling  with  a  fashion  is  a  futile  thing  to  do. 
Nevertheless,  the  truth  has  claims,  and  the  least  that  can  be 
done  for  it  is  to  state  them.  About  ninety  per  cent,  of  that 
$110,000,000  of  good  American  money  will  be  wasted,  if 
not  worse  than  wasted.  Those  who  take  nothing  with  them 
to  foreign  countries  save  full  pockets,  empty  heads,  and  a 
languid  wish  to  be  amused,  will  bring  nothing  back  that  will 
advantage  their  country  or  themselves.  For  the  student  of 
art,  music,  architecture,  and  medicine,  for  the  man  of  letters, 
for   all  who   possess   trained   minds   that   can   receive   en- 
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larging  impressions  from  scenes  new  to  them,  Europe  is 
useful.  But  such  people  form  only  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  grand  army  which  moves  from  America  upon  the 
Old  World  every  summer.  It  is  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  lazy  and  the  brainless  rich  and  their  imitators 
and  hangers-on.  The  opulent  go  because  the  opulent  have 
always  gone.  They  set  the  fashion,  and  multitudes  follow  in 
their  steps,  not  for  the  reason  that  they  long  to  see  Europe, 
but  because  for  them  not  to  see  Europe  would  leave  their 
pretensions  to  fashion  open  to  question.  The  trip  abroad  is 
as  important  an  adjunct  to  social  position  as  the  proper  cut 
of  a  coat  or  a  gown.  For  a  member  of  the  American  Four 
Hundred  not  to  be  able  to  prattle  of  London  and  the  Con- 
tinent means  social  shame. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  young  men  and  women  of  the 
plutocracy  who  are  not  glad  to  get  back  to  their  native  land 
and  homes.  They  yawn  their  vapid  heads  off  among 
strangers  who  know  not  their  greatness,  and  amid  surround- 
ings which  have  no  educating  significance  for  the  dancing 
animal.  In  traveling,  they  do  their  simian  duty,  and  have 
the  high.  Philistine  reward  of  being  like  everybody  else.  In 
fine,  the  European  summer  tour  is  a  task  which  the  snob 
must  not  neglect  unless  he  or  she  has  the  courage  to  bear  up 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  poor  or  eccentric,  a  courage 
which  is  hardly  to  be  expected  from  a  snob. 

Possibly  boredom  may  ultimately  make  for  patriotism. 
No  one  who  has  undergone  the  experience  of  mingling  with 
the  annual  crowd  of  rich  Americans  lounging  about  Europe 
can  forbear  to  pity  them.  They  herd  together,  go  the  pre- 
scribed rounds,  exhibit  their  clothes  to  one  another,  spend 
their  money,  wish  they  were  anywhere  else,  and  suffer  tor- 
ments of  fatigue  and  ennui. 

Out  of  the  idle  and  self-indulgent  mass  we  may  con- 
fidently hope  a  true  leisure  class  will  in  time  be  evolved. 
This  leisure  class  will  see  Europe,  naturally,  but  it  will 
also  think  it  worth  while  to  see  this  continent  as  well. 
Once  a  tour  of  the  republic  is  made  fashionable,  the  Four 
Hundred  may  visit  the  Yellowstone  Park,  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  the  Canon  of  the  Frazier  River,  the  Selkirk 
Mountains — may  view  the  grand  mountain  scenery  along 
the  Canadian  Pacific  which  makes  Switzerland  seem  like  a 
toy  Japanese  landscape.  Indeed,  the  whole  continent  in- 
vites the  idle  rich  to  a  picnic  and  felicity,  whereas  Europe 
means  to  them  little  more  than  bewilderment,  inconven- 
iences, and  social  snubs  whenever  they  venture  out  of  one 
another's  society. 

To  make  America  fashionable  for  Americans  is  the  only 
remedy  for  the  annual  flight  to  Europe  and  the  great  waste 
of  treasure  which  it  implies. 

We  note  in  the  dispatches  that  "  Sergeant-at-Arms  Byrnes 
N     1  ation  an<^  *"s  ass'stan's  are  making  arrangements 

by  at  the  St.  Louis  Auditorium  for  the  handling 

MoB-  of  the  crowds  at  the  Republican   National 

Convention."  These  arrangements  are  most  elaborate. 
Four  door-keepers  will  be  stationed  at  every  door,  "two 
outside,  to  inspect  the  tickets  as  the  crowd  passes  through, 
and  two  inside  to  tear  off  the  coupons."  Each  division  will 
have  four  ushers,  and  as  there  are  "  forty  divisions  in  the 
dress-circle  and  gallery,  a  force  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
ushers  will  be  necessary."  There  will  be  "  several  hundred 
sergeants-at-arms,  an  army  of  pages,  and  two  hundred 
policemen." 

This  makes  timely  the  question,  what  good  end  is  served 
by  admitting  such  crowds  to  a  national  convention  ?  When 
the  cyclone  devastated  St.  Louis,  fears  were  expressed  that 
the  convention  would  have  to  be  held  elsewhere  if  the  Audi- 
torium was  injured.  But  there  are  less  than  one  thousand 
delegates  to  the  convention.  There  must  be  a  dozen  the- 
atres and  halls  in  St.  Louis  which  would  hold  such  a  gath- 
ering, including  the  alternates  and  the  newspaper  correspond- 
ents. Why  should  the  Republican  National  Convention 
be  so  much  exercised  about  providing  accommodations  for 
vast  crowds  of  gaping  spectators  and  brawling  toughs?  It 
is  our  belief  that  a  national  convention  could  conduct  its  de- 
liberations in  a  much  more  seemly  manner  if  it  were  not 
interfered  with  by  the  enormous  crowds  that  attend  these 
bodies. 

During  the  stormy  days  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
national  legislative  body  was  so  continually  invaded  by  the 
Paris  mob,  and  legislation  was  so  often  dictated  by  red- 
capped  sans-culottes,  shrieking  fish-fags,  and  bellowing  bel- 
dames, that  even  the  revolutionary  leaders  themselves  be- 
came disgusted  and  alarmed.  Such  was  the  lesson  of  the 
first  revolution  that  in  1870,  when  the  Third  Republic  was 
erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  taken  away  from  Paris  and  installed  itself 
at  Versailles.  It  would  have  been  well  had  it  remained 
there. 

When  this  country,  out  of  a  small  congeries  of  weak 
colonies,  was  molded  into  a  great  republic,  the  wisdom  of 
our  forefathers  impelled  them  to  avoid  holding  the  sessions 


of  the  Federal  legislature  in  any  large  city.  Hence  it  was 
that  the  Federal  city,  Washington,  was  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac.  Now  that  the  choice  of  our  Federal  offi- 
cials is  largely  made  in  conventions,  it  would  be  well  if  a 
similar  prudence  should  control  the  conventions.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  national  conventions  have  become 
simply  bellowing  mobs.  Not  being  able  to  produce  noise 
enough  with  their  throats  of  iron  and  lungs  of  brass,  the 
spectators  have  brought  all  sorts  of  horrible  noise-producing 
engines  to  aid  them  in  their  labors.  The  sessions  of  a 
nominating  convention  in  the  United  States  of  America  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  gradually 
come  to  resemble  a  Chinese  New- Year. 


Free  Trade 

AND 

Asiatic  Labor. 


We  have  received  from  far-away  Siam  a  note  dated  Bangkok, 
April  19,  1896,  in  which  the  writer  says  : 
"  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  note  an  article  in  the 
March  issue  of  the  North  American  Review,  entitled  'Amer- 
ica's Interest  in  Eastern  Asia  '  ?  "  The  article  in  question 
advocates  the  encouragement  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Asia.  The  writer  says  that  Japan's  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  1894  amounted  to  $1 1,000,000  ;  that 
Japan's  imports  from  England  were  over  $42,000,000,  and 
yet  Japan  is  almost  nine  thousand  miles  nearer  San  Fran- 
cisco than  London.  The  writer  of  the  article  advocates  "  the 
building  up  of  reliable  branch  American  houses  to  handle  all 
classes  of  American  products  ;  packing  and  preparing  goods 
with  great  care  ;  maintaining  an  effective  naval  squadron  to 
'show  the  flag'  and  protect  American  interests." 

While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Japan  and  China  might  be  profitably  in- 
creased, it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  great  and  imminent 
danger  that  the  export  trade  of  Asia  with  the  United  States 
may  most  unprofitably  increase.  John  Barrett,  the  writer  of 
the  article,  speaks  of  the  "  balance  of  trade."  It  will  not  be 
many  years  before  the  balance  of  trade  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  Japan. 

A  number  of  months  ago  the  Argonaut  sounded  the 
alarm  in  regard  to  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  United 
States  by  Japanese  goods.  When  the  war  was  raging  be- 
tween China  and  Japan,  we  pointed  out  that  whatever  the 
result  of  the  war,  it  would  open  up  undeveloped  resources 
and  set  millions  of  people  to  manufacturing.  We  stated 
then  that  Japan,  already  a  vigorous  and  progressive  country, 
would,  if  victorious  in  the  war,  utilize  the  indemnity  ex- 
torted from  China  in  developing  her  resources.  If  she 
took  territory  from  China,  she  would  use  the  money  in- 
demnity in  training  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory to  work  with  modern  tools,  and  thus  would  doubly 
utilize  her  conquest  of  Chinese  money  and  Chinese  terri- 
tory. Our  predictions  are  being  verified.  Already  the 
manufactures  of  Japan  are  increasing  in  the  few  months 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  war. 

This  question  has  become  so  complicated  with  free  trade 
and  protection  that  all  statistics  are  regarded  with  suspi- 
cion. However,  a  British  consul's  report  may  be  looked 
upon  in  America  as  not  having  the  ear-marks  of  an  Ameri- 
can campaign  document.  Mr.  Longford,  the  British  vice- 
consul  in  Tokio,  recently  transmitted  a  report  to  Sir  Ernest 
Satow,  the  British  Minister  in  Japan.  He  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  British  manufacturers  to  the  present  period  of  com- 
mercial activity  in  Japan,  the  great  expansion  in  the  volume 
of  foreign  trade  in  that  country,  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  people,  and  the  rapid  development  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Since  the  war,  says  the  British  vice-consul,  a 
manufacturing  boom  has  taken  place.  The  total  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  last  year  was  ^28,150,735,  of 
which  the  imports  were  ,£13,526,710  and  the  exports  ^14,- 
624,025.  The  British  share  of  the  whole  trade  was  ^10,- 
609,167,  the  United  States  coming  next  with  ^6.819,422. 
The  consul  makes  special  mention  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
the  cotton  trade  with  India.  The  Japanese  mills  last  year 
used  182,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  Altogether,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Japan  will  soon  take  her  place  as  one  of  the  great 
manufacturing  countries  in  the  world. 

When  the  Argonaut  discussed  this  subject,  now  many 
months  ago,  it  asked  the  free-traders  whether  they  believed 
that  American  workingmen  could  compete  with  Japanese 
workingmen.  We  asked  them,  whether,  if  it  was  right  to 
prevent  Asiatic  workingmen  from  entering  into  this  country, 
it  was  right  to  allow  the  product  of  their  hands  to  come  in 
without  a  tax.  We  asked  them,  if  Japanese  men  and  women 
could  produce  manufactured  goods  for  five  cents  a  day, 
whether  American  men  and  women,  working  in  American 
mills  and  factories,  could  compete  with  such  Asiatic  labor 
without  protection.  We  have  as  yet  received  no  reply. 
There  has  been  some  babble  in  free-trade  organs  of  a  "  rise 
in  wages  "  in  Japan,  but  it  will  take  many  a  rise  and  many  a 
year  before  wages  go  from  five  cents  a  day  to  the  level  of 
wages  paid  workingmen  in  the  United  States. 

The  appearance  of  Japan  as   a  manufacturing  country  is 


making  it  impossible  for  the  free-traders  to  maintain  their 
preposterous  doctrine.  American  workingmen  and  work- 
ingwomen  can  not  compete  in  an  open  market  with 
Asiatic  men  and  Asiatic  women  working  for  five  cents  a  day. 
We  hope  they  may  never  have  to  try.  But  we  can  assure 
them  that  if  the  Democratic  party  remains  in  power,  with  its 
free-trade  ideas,  they  will  have  an  opportunity. 


The  first  train  of  loaded  cars  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
Thh  Railroad    left    Stockton    on    June    5th    for 

Grateful  Merced.     The  directors  of  the  Valley  Road 

Granger.  nave  keen  corlferring  at  Fresno  with  com- 

mittees from  Kern  and  Tulare  Counties.  The  directors  do 
not  feel  much  encouraged  at  the  attitude  of  the  land-owners 
in  the  valley.  The  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  swept  over 
the  State  when  the  Valley  Railroad  was  born  seems  to  have 
crystallized  into  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  honest  granger 
to  cinch  the  road  for  all  it  is  worth.  When  the  project  was 
first  talked  of,  judging  from  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people 
and  the  press,  it  seemed  as  if  the  road  would  be  given  a 
right  of  way  running  broad  and  straight  from  one  end  of 
California's  great  valley  to  the  other.  But  now  the  honest 
granger  is  treating  the  Valley  Railroad  very  much  as  he 
would  the  Southern  Pacific,  and  is  trying  to  get  his  pound 
of  flesh.  The  directors  have  been  so  much  disconcerted  at 
the  attitude  of  the  grangers  that  they  have  decided  not  to 
build  south  from  Fresno  to  Bakersfield  at  present. 

We  advise  the  directors,  if  they  are  going  to  build  any 
more  road,  to  build  from  Stockton  to  San  Francisco.  Then 
they  will  have  a  road  beginning  somewhere  and  ending 
somewhere.  They  will  then  have  a  railway,  starting  from 
deep  water,  from  a  great  seaport,  and  running  to  Stockton, 
a  distributing  point  of  the  interior.  If  they  permit  their 
road  to  begin  at  Stockton  and  end  at  Fresno,  it  will  begin 
nowhere  and  end  nowhere.  The  original  plan  was,  of 
course,  based  largely  on  sentiment — to  succor  the  oppressed 
people  of  the  valley,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  South- 
ern Pacific.  But  inasmuch  as  the  oppressed  people  of  the 
valley  have  shown  only  a  desire  to  cinch  their  benefactors, 
the  benefactors  have  grown  cold.  We  advise  them  now  to 
build  their  road  where  it  will  do  the  most  good  to  them,  and 
let  the  oppressed  grangers  look  out  for  themselves.  If  they 
run  their  road  from  San  Francisco  to  Stockton,  they  will,  at 
all  events,  have  a  complete,  if  short,  railroad  system,  which 
will  be  based  on  business  principles.  One  running  down 
the  valley  and  based  on  sentiment — with  the  sentimental 
grangers  holding  out  for  coin — would  not  be  apt  to  pay. 
The  Valley  Road  directors  had  better  now  consider  their 
own  oppressed  stockholders  instead  of  the  oppressed 
grangers. 

The  illness  of  James  S.  Clarkson  is  going  completely  to  de- 
The  disappointed  moralize  the  Allison  forces  at  St.  Louis. 
Allison  Clarkson  and  Trumbo  are  two  of  the  men 

Boomers.  interested   with  John  Spreckels  in  the  San 

Francisco  Call.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  when  the  Call  was 
sold,  the  money  was  largely  put  up  by  Allison,  Spreckels, 
Clarkson,  and  Trumbo,  and  the  paper  was  to  start  an  Alli- 
son boom  in  California,  and  send  a  California  delegation  to 
St.  Louis  pledged  to  Allison.  The  McKinley  wave,  how- 
ever, has  settled  all  that,  and  the  Call  has  been  obliged  re- 
luctantly to  get  into  line.  It  is,  perhaps,  a  bad  thing  for 
California,  politically  speaking,  for  if  Allison  had  been  nom- 
inated there  would  have  been  Cabinet  positions,  foreign 
ministries,  and  Federal  patronage  galore  distributed  here. 
John  Spreckels,  in  addition  to  being  a  local  political  boss, 
would  also  have  been  a  Federal  boss,  for  the  Federal 
patronage  would  largely  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
Sam  Shortridge  and  Isaac  Trumbo  would  have  had  what- 
ever they  wanted.  Shortridge  would  probably  have  been 
made  Secretary  of  State,  and  Trumbo  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  But  the  Allison  boom  is  "  busted."  Clark- 
son's  illness  is  unfortunate  for  the  Allison  boomers,  for,  their 
manager  being  absent,  it  renders  it  difficult  for  them  to 
throw  their  votes  to  advantage  in'  any  desired  direction. 
However,  it  looks  now  as  if  there  were  nowhere  to  throw 
them  except  to  McKinley. 


Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  has  again  declined  the  nomination  for 
Mr  de  Vice-President   of   the    United   States.      It 

Young  was  at  Minneapolis  that  Mr.  de  Young  first 

Declines.  declined  this  honor.     It  was  at  Denver  that 

he  declined  it  for  the  second  time.  It  was  on  the  Lupercal, 
as  every  reader  will  recall,  that  Ccesar  thrice  declined  a 
kingly  crown.  Why  does  Mr.  de  Young  so  firmly  decline 
the  second  office  in  the  United  States  ?  Does  he  fear  that 
California  will  bolt  the  ticket  f  Or  does  he  fear  that  the 
whole  country  will  ?  Or  does  he  fear  that  his  acceptance  of 
a  Vice-Presidential  nomination  at  this  time  might  interfere 
with  his  chances  for  the  Presidency  in  the  future? 
hail,  Michel,  that  shall  be  king  hereafter  !  " 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  15,  1896. 


THE    EMPRESS'S    AUTOGRAPH. 

A  Legend  of  the  Lace-Counter  of  the  Louvre. 

Scarcely  had  the  postman  gone  out  of  the  house,  after 
having  left  the  morning  letters,  when  Jules  Dupre,  who  was 
watching  from  his  sixth-story  window,  descended  hurriedly 
to  the  porter's  office. 

"  Any  letters  for  me  ?  "  he  asked. 

The  porter  put  on   his   spectacles,  gathered  up  the  letters 
which  had  just  come  in,  looked  them  over  one  by  one,  and 
replied,  laconically  : 
"  None." 

"Thank  you,"  said  the  young  man,  and  he  slowly  re- 
mounted the  stairs,  where  his  friend,  Armand,  was  waiting 
for  him. 

Through  economy,  the  two  young  men  lived  in  the  same 
room.  There  were  to  be  seen  all  their  furniture,  all  their 
books,  and  all  their  papers.  There  were  more  papers  than 
anything  else,  because  both  of  them  ran  manuscript-mills. 
We  regret  to  say  that  while  the  two  young  men  turned  out  a 
great  deal  of  manuscript,  they  succeeded  in  placing  very 
little.  Once  in  a  while,  one  of  them  would  get  an  article  in- 
serted in  one  of  the  papers,  but  they  scarcely  made  enough 
to  live  on,  even  by  making  a  partnership  of  their  assets — 
and  liabilities. 

"  Well?  "  said  Armand,  seeing  his  companion  enter. 

••  Nothing,  as  I  told  you.  We  shall  have  to  wait  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  My  uncle  is  a  man  who  is  a  believer 
in  fixed  dates." 

"The  devil!  We  have  five  da>s  yet  to  wait.  Still,  I 
would  not  object  to  breakfasting  to-day  instead  of  five  days 
from  now." 

"  We  needn't  breakfast.  In  that  way,  we  can  save  taking 
a  cocktail." 

"  Oh,  I  could  spare  that.  I  am  as  hungry  as  a  wolf. 
You  know  we  had  rather  a  light  supper  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  it  is  true  that  a  smoked  herring  for  two  is  scarcely 
gluttony." 

Armand,  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  reflectively. 

"  See  here,"  said  he,  "  don't  you  know  anybody  who  could 
loan  us  a  hundred  francs  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know  lots  who  could,  but  I  know  no  one  who 
would." 

Armand  suddenly  cried  out  :   "  1  have  an  idea." 

"  Is  it  a  good  one  ?  " 

"  Listen.  Have  you  not  often  spoken  to  me  of  an  old 
collector  of  autographs  who  lives  in  this  house  ?  " 

"  Yes.     He  lives  on  the  first  floor,  a  man  named  Bridoux." 

"  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  I  have  scarcely  seen  him  more 
than  a  couple  of  times." 

"  Suppose  we  try  and  sell  him  something  ?  " 

"That  is  a  good  idea.     It  is  true  we  have  plenty  of  auto- 
graphs, but  they  are   mostly  our  own.     He  wants  historic  i 
ones." 

"  Are  you  sure  that  no  celebrity  ever  wrote  to  us  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so,  but  there  is  the  correspondence  coffer.  | 
Look  through  it." 

Armand    seated    himself   at   the  table,   emptied   the  box  j 
upon  the  table,  and  began  to  go  through  the  letters.     For  at 
least  half  an  hour  he  carefully  turned  over  the  sheets   of 
paper. 

Suddenly  he  cried  out  : 

"  Eureka  !  I  have  found  it — a  letter  from  the  Empress 
Marie  Louise." 

Feverishly  he  waved  in  the  air  a  yellowing  sheet  of  paper  i 
almost  cut  in  two  by  the  folds. 

Jules  looked  at  it.    "  Why,  I  recognize  that ! "  said  he.    "  It 
is  a  note  from  little  Marie  Louise,  who  used  to  be  a  sales- 
woman at  the  lace-counter  in  the  Louvre.     I  got  that  letter 
from  her  when  I  was  serving  my  volunteer  term  of  a  year,  i 
with  the  grade  of  corporal." 

"  I  tell  you,  old  man,  that  it  is  from  the  Empress  Marie  ] 
Louise,  and  it  is  addressed  to  the  great  Napoleon." 

"And  dated  1873?" 

"1813,  my  dear  fellow.  The  seven  looks  exactly  like  a 
one.  It  is  after  the  victorious  battle  of  Lutzen,  and  this  is 
what  the  empress  wrote  : 

"'My  Little  Corporal:  You  have  won  enough  of  laurels 
for  the  moment.  Leave  your  army,  and  come  to  me  at  the 
Louvre,  where  I  am  yawning  in  the  midst  of  billows  of 
lace.  Marie  Louise!  " 

"And  you  think  you  can  sell  that  to  our  neighbor  I 
Bridoux?     Why,  you   are  joking.     It  would  be  a  swindle." 

"You  can  aid  me.  Have  you  that  false  beard  that  you  | 
wore  at  the  masquerade  last  year  ? " 

"Yes,  I  think  it  is  around  somewhere." 

"  Listen,  then,  and  I  will  teach  you  your  role." 
In  a  few  words  Armand  instructed  his  friend  what  he  had 
to    do,    and   then   putting    the  precious    autograph    in    his 
pocket-book,  said  :  "  Do  not  forget.     Knock  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

Armand  repaired  at  once  to  the  apartment  of  Bridoux. 
The  autograph-collector  lived  alone.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  sixty  years  of  age.  Armand  looked  at  him  critic- 
ally. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  M.  Bridoux." 
"  That's  my  name,  sir." 
"  I  wish  to  see  you  on  a  serious  affair." 
"  Come  in,"  said  Bridoux. 

Armand  entered,  and  Bridoux  offered  him  a  chair. 
"  Sir,"  said  Armand,  "  I  have  heard  of  you  as  being  one 
of  the   most  erudite   autograph-collectors   in  Paris,   and  I 
wish  to  show  you  something  very  rare — an  autograph  of  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise.4' 

So  saying,  Armand  unbuttoned  his  coat,  carefully  took 
out  his  lank  pocket-book,  and  from  it  took  the  letter,  which 
"ie  placed  under  the  eyes  of  the  autograph-collector. 
Bridoux  read  it,  mused,  and  said  : 
"  It   is  very  short.     You  say  that  those  characters  are 


from  the  hands  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise  ?     Her  auto- 
graphs are  very  rare." 

"  It  is  authentic.  The  empress  addressed  it  to  the  great 
Napoleon  the  day  after  the  battle  of  Lutzen." 
"  But  the  emperor  lived  at  the  Tuileries  then." 
"  Certainly,  sir,  and  that  observation  proves  your  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  time.  But  if  you  will  re- 
member, during  the  absence  of  the  Little  Corporal,  as  he 
whirled  from  battle-field  to  battle-field,  the  empress  was 
in  the  habit  of  retiring  to  the  Louvre." 

Bridoux  was  evidently  flattered  at  his  historical  knowledge 
being  praised  ;  but,  rubbing  his  nose  reflectively,  he  said  : 

"  How  did  the  letter  fall  into  your  hands  ?  " 

"  Oh,  in  the  most  natural  manner  in  the  world.  I  got  the 
letter  from  my  father,  who  got  it  from  my  grandfather.  My 
grandfather — a  soldier  of  the  Empire  and  a  fanatic  admirer 
of  Napoleon — picked  up  this  letter  one  day  when  it  had 
fallen  from  the  pocket  of  the  great  man,  and  preserved  it  as 
a  precious  relic.  Sir,  nothing  but  the  most  urgent  need 
would  force  me  to  sell  it.  But  I  must  have  one  hundred 
francs.  It  is  for  me  a  question  of  life  and  death.  Never- 
theless, I  beg  you  to  believe  I  am  patriotic,  for  if  I  come  to 
you,  it  is  because  you  are  French,  and  because,  if  you  pur- 
chase it,  this  precious  document  will  remain  in  my  country. 
I  could  have  had  ten  times  the  price  I  asked  you.  Just 
now  an  Englishman  tried  to  buy  it  on  any  terms.  He  fol- 
lowed me,  even  dogging  my  steps  to  the  door  of  this  house." 

But  Bridoux  evidently  did  not  appear  in  a  hurry  to  bind 
the  bargain. 

"  I  would  willingly  buy  it,  but  I  wish  to  consult  an  expert 
first." 

"I  regret,  sir,"  replied  Armand,  "that  I  can  not  wait." 
He  turned  cold  inside  as  he  said  to  himself:  "This  affair 
is  going  to  fall  through  if  Jules  does  not  hurry  up." 

At  this  moment  the  door-bell  rang.  Bridoux  went  to 
open  it.  Jules  entered.  He  was  unrecognizable.  His  hat 
was  on  the  back  of  his  head,  his  coat  was  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  and  he  had  on  a  pair  of  long  red  whiskers  not  unlike 
those  which  adorn  the  English  tourists  who  travel  around 
with  those  queer  "  personally  conducted  "  parties. 

At  the  sight  of  this  curious  personage,  the  autograph-col- 
lector stared  in  stupefaction. 

"Pardon  me,"  said  the  false  Englishman.  "I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  gentleman  who  just  came  into  your  house." 

Bridoux  was  about  to  reply,  when  Armand  interrupted. 

"  How,"  said  he,  "  you  here  again,  man  ? " 

"Yes.  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  francs  for  your 
letter." 

"  But  I  told  you  I  would  not  sell  it." 

'•  I  will  give  you  five  hundred  francs." 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  am  already  making  a  bargain  with 
this  gentleman." 

"  I  will  give  you  a  thousand  francs." 

"  I  beg  you,  sir,  to  leave  the  room." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  false  Englishman,  "  I  will  wait  for 
you  outside  the  door,  but  /must  have  that  autograph"  and 
he  left. 

"You  see,"  said  Armand  to  Bridoux,  "the  price  that  En- 
glishman attaches  to  this  precious  document.  Don't  force 
me  to  let  it  pass  into  his  hands  when  I  ask  you  only  one 
hundred  francs." 

The  autograph-collector  was  at  last  convinced.  He  took 
out  of  his  secretaire  a  bank-note  for  one  hundred  francs,  and 
gave  it  to  Armand,  who  thanked  him  and  withdrew. 

Not  long  after  that  the  two  young  men  made  a  raise,  and 
the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  put  a  bank-note  of  one  hun- 
dred francs  into  an  envelope  with  this  indorsement :  "  Resti- 
tution and  thanks,"  and  addressed  it  to  Bridoux. 

But  Bridoux  never  knew  what  it  meant.  He  simply  cov- 
ered the  hundred  francs  into  his  treasury,  and  for  him  the 
note  of  the  little  saleswoman  at  the  Louvre  lace-counter  is 
still  an  authentic  autograph  of  the  Empress  Marie  Louise. 
— Adapted  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  French. 


The  St.  Louis  papers  tell  of  many  strange  freaks  of  the 
tornado.  In  South  St.  Louis  there  is  a  house  whose  entire 
north  wall  is  torn  out  save  a  support  under  one  of  the 
windows  and  the  window  itself.  The  frame  is  not  dam- 
aged and  not  one  of  the  panes  of  glass  is  broken.  The  en- 
tire front  of  a  dwelling-house  located  on  South  Broadway 
was  swept  away,  leaving  the  interior  with  furniture  exposed 
to  the  elements.  The  furniture  and  bedding  were  piled  in 
a  confused  mass  upon  each  floor,  while  upon  the  rear  wall 
of  the  second-story  bedroom  was  the  legend,  "  Good  Luck." 
A  tall  office-stool  fell  from  the  top  of  the  tower  'of  the 
McLean  Building  on  the  following  afternoon  ;  it  had  no 
mark  indicating  whence  it  had  come.  But  the  most  astonish- 
ing tale  is  of  two  young  women  who  were  on  a  Fourth 
Street  cable-car  at  the  time  of  the  storm.  It  entirely  de- 
nuded them,  and  they  left  the  car  stark  naked,  and  were 
cared  for  in  a  house  near  by. 


The  Princess  May,  Duchess  of  York,  has  been  dropping 
into  poetry.    She  has  for  many  years  been  actively  interested 
in  the  institutions  organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  waifs  and 
strays  of  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  short  time  ago  she 
wrote  the  following  lines  in  their  interest : 
"  If  each  man  in  his  measure 
Would  do  a  brother's  part, 
To  cast  a  ray  of  sunlight 
Into  a  brother's  heart  ; 
How  changed  would  be  our  country, 
How  changed  would  be  our  poor. 
And  then  might  '  Merrie  England ' 
Deserve  her  name  once  more." 


A  trade-union  in  London  was  permanently  enjoined  by 
the  Court  of  Appeal,  a  few  days  ago,  from  continuing  its 
practice  of  blacklisting  the  men  employed  by  a  certain  firm 
of  builders  during  last  year's  strike.  Moreover,  it  was 
ordered  to  pay  damages  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  to  the  em- 
ployers. 


THE    WORLD    AWHEEL. 


Cyclists  and  Cycling  Kinks. 


It  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  fad  to  go  on  wheeling 
tours  around  European  countries.  Among  theatrical  people 
it  has  become  a  favorite  trip.  Last  summer,  Nat  Goodwin, 
Al.  Hayman,  Daniel  Frohman,  Bronson  Howard,  Frank 
Sanger,  Pauline  Hall,  and  others  toured  through  England 
and  on  the  Continent.  It  is  figured  that  one  can  go  from 
San  Francisco  and  spend  five  weeks  in  England  and  Scot- 
land on  a  wheel  for  about  three  hundred  dollars.  This,  of 
course,  is  close  figuring  and  it  does  not  mean  traveling  on 
the  crack  steamers.  Neither  does  it  include  stopping  at  the 
big  hotels,  going  to  the  theatres,  or  buying  trousseaus,  but 
it  will  enable  one  to  wheel  through  the  country,  see  the 
sights,  and  stop  at  the  country  inns.  On  the  Glasgow 
steamers,  one  can  get  a  round-trip  ticket  for  seventy-five  dol- 
lars first-class.  A  pleasant  trip  is  to  land  at  Southampton, 
run  up  through  Winchester,  Aldershot,  and  across  Surrey  to 
London,  do  London,  then  journey  to  Windsor  Castle,  Eton, 
and  up  the  Thames  Valley  to  Ascot,  to  Wallingford,  to 
Oxfordshire,  and  then  to  the  glorious  old  city  of  Oxford  ; 
then  to  Woodstock,  where  Fair  Rosamund  dwelt ;  then  to 
Blenheim,  the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough ; 
thence  to  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  Stratford  -  on  -  Avon  ; 
then  by  Warwick  to  Coventry,  where  "  Peeping  Tom " 
peeped  ;  then  to  Chester  and  up  the  River  Dee,  by  Lake 
Windermere,  and  then  Keswick,  Newcastle,  Carlisle,  and 
Solway  Firth  through  Dumfries,  and  thence  to  Glasgow, 
where  you  can  take  a  steamer  home  first-class  for  forty 
dollars.  The  rural  inns  are  of  the  best  description,  and 
you  can  get  the  most  delicious  roast  beef,  good  ale,  bread, 
butter,  and  cheese  for  a  song.  For  sensible  people,  who 
have  good  health  and  good  appetites,  the  trip  would  be  an 
ideal  one. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society  in  Chicago, 
Dr.  C.  E.  Colwell  read  a  paper  on  bicycle-riding,  and  said  : 
"The  saddles  of  to-day  are  almost  without  exception  faulty 
and  injurious.  They  carry  the  weight  upon  the  perineum. 
The  saddle  should  be  so  arranged  that  the  weight  is  carried  ( 
on  the  ischians — the  tuberosities  of  the  pelvis.  If  not  so 
arranged,  much  injury  is  done  to  the  prostatic  gland.  Male 
riders  are  apt  to  find  permanent  maladies  resulting  to  them  in 
the  future.  Some  of  them  will  not  find  it  out  until  they 
have  passed  middle  life,  and  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  cure 
them." 

In  large  cities  a  new  style  of  bicycle  thief  has  been 
found.  He  generally  works  with  women.  He  accosts  a 
rider,  and  tells  her  that  her  tire  is  flat,  or  that  a  spoke  is 
loose,  or  that  her  chain  is  too  tight  or  too  loose.  He  ap- 
parently fixes  up  these  defects,  and  then  says  :  "  Now,  just 
let  me  see  if  it  runs  all  right."  With  that  he  jumps  into 
the  saddle  and  starts  off.  Presently  he  turns  a  corner  and 
disappears.  The  spectacle  of  a  bloomer  lady  standing  dis- 
consolately in  a  street  or  park  road,  miles  from  home, 
watching  a  bicycle  thief  scorching  off  in  the  distance,  would 
bring  tears  to  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

Women  purchasing  bicycles  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
the  crank-throw  and  gear  are  suited  to  their  length  of  leg. 
The  average  crank  is  six  and  one-fourth  inches.  But  a  man 
with  a  36-inch  leg  certainly  wants  a  longer  crank  than  a 
woman  with  a  32-inch  leg.  Women  who  ride  bicycles  with 
over-long  cranks  do  not  get  the  full  force  out  of  their 
muscles,  and  in  addition  to  that  have  a  most  awkward 
motion  caused  by  the  knees  rising  too  high.  They  should 
not  only  look  to  the  gear,  but  to  the  crank-throw. 

A  "  ladies'  cycling  troupe  "  has  been  organized  in  the  West 
for  a  tour.  There  are  ten  ladies  in  the  troupe.  "  Ten 
beautiful  lady  bicyclists  doing  fast  riding  and  racing,  and 
also  introducing  the  great  and  only  ocean-beach  bathers  in 
full  bathing  costume."  The  troupe  opened  at  Milwaukee, 
and  is  about  to  do  the  smaller  lake  towns  around  Lake 
Michigan. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  not  an  American  wheel 
shipped  to  foreign  countries.  Now  there  are  thousands 
shipped  every  year,  and  the  trade  is  increasing.  Ameri- 
cans who  make  foreign  wheeling  trips  almost  invariably 
take  their  own  wheels  with  them.  They  are  lighter  and 
stronger.  American  manufacturers  are  filling  orders  in 
Australia,  in  Africa,  in  South  America,  and  even  in  the  can- 
nibal islands.  One  Chicago  firm  recently  refused  an  order 
for  eighty  wheels  from  Moscow,  as  they  already  had  more 
orders  in  this  country  than  they  can  fill. 

The  pneumatic  tire  first  appeared  in  London  at  the  autumn 
wheeling  meet  of  1889.  Arthur  du  Cros  had  come  over 
from  Dublin  with  a  pneumatic  safety  to  race,  but  was  in- 
formed at  the  eleventh  hour  that  he  was  barred.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  only  six  years  ago  the  present  style  should 
have  been  ridiculed  by  racing  men,  but  such  was  the  fact. 

The  latest  invention  in  cycles  is  a  spring  seat-post  which  ([, 
can  be  used  on  any  bicycle,  and  it  is  claimed  that  fifty  per 
cent,  of  the  vibration  is  taken  up  in  the  post  instead  of  in  $ 
the  body  as  now. 

An   Eastern  paper  recently  published  a  symposium  from   1  j);. 
clergymen,  physicians,  marriage-license  clerks,  and  wheel-   fcjJ 
men  on  the  question  "  Is  cycling  conducive  to  matrimony? " 
All  of  them  agreed  that  it  is. "  They  all  say  that  bicycling 
brings  young  men   and  young  women  together  under  cir-  ^ ; 
cumstances  of  companionship  that  exist  in  almost  no  other  1. 
way.     The  extreme  popularity  of  the  tandem — of  which  the 
manufacturers  this  year  can  not  supply  enough — has  also 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.     The  marriage-license  clerk 
of  Chicago  says  that  the  figures  of  his  office  show  an  in- 
crease in  matrimony,  and  that  it  is  principally  among  cy- 
clists.    The  manufacturers  say  that  whenever  a  young  mani 
comes   in  to  buy  a  drop-frame  tandem,   he  has   the  same 
sheepish  appearance  as  has  the  young  man  who  is  buying  an 
engagement-ring.     For    the    benefit    of  the  uninitiated   we 
may  say  that  the  drop-frame  tandem  is  distinctly  for  a  man 
and  woman,  the  front  frame  being  dropped  for  the  lady's 
greater  comfort. 
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THE    YOUNG   AMERICAN    DUCHESS. 

Social  Success  of  Her  Grace  of  Marlborough,  who  was  Miss  Van- 

derbilt— She    was    Presented    at   the    Last 

Drawing-Room. 

The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  making  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  English  society.  She  was,  as  in  duty  bound, 
presented  at  the  last  drawing-room.  Her  presenter  was 
her  mother-in-law,  the  poor  Marchioness  of  Blandford. 
When  I  say  poor,  I  do  not  desire  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  duke's  mother  is  in  straitened  circumstances.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  her  financial  condition  is  eminently  satis- 
factory. It  is  true  that  her  father,  the  Duke  of  Abercorn, 
was  by  no  means  a  rich  man.  He  was  in  his  time  one  of 
that  order  of  British  nobility  known  as  poor.  "  Poor  for  a 
duke  "  is  not  an  altogether  uncommon  expression  applied  to 
the  highest  grade  of  English  peer.  There  have  been,  and 
are,  several  dukes  whom  the  term  fitted  and  fits.  The  pres- 
ent Duke  of  Marlborough,  for  instance,  was  decidedly  "  poor 
for  a  duke,"  before  Miss  Vanderbilt's  millions  came  to  his 
rescue.  So  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  was  "  poor  for  a  duke  " 
when  his  daughter  married  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  in 
1869.  Therefore,  he  was  not  able  to  settle  as  much  upon 
her  as  the  daughters  of  many  retired  tradesmen  are  given 
on  their  marriage  to  some  titled  pauper  or  other.  Yet  the 
marriage  settlements  were  ample  enough  to  make  her  what 
in  other  spheres  would  be  considered  a  rich  woman. 

No  ;  calling  her  poor  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
money.  It  is  the  shameful  treatment  she  received  from  her 
husband,  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which  brings  the 
word  "  poor  "  to  one's  lips  and  to  the  point  of  one's  pen  when 
her  name  is  mentioned.  And  the  fact  that,  though  justly  her 
due,  she  never  attained  the  legal  right  of  being  called  a 
duchess — that  title  so  dearly  coveted  by  all  womankind. 
She  and  the  late  duke  were  divorced  while  his  father  was 
still  living,  and  he,  as  eldest  son,  was  only  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford.  Thus,  when  her  husband  became  a  duke,  she 
still  remained  but  a  marchioness,  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  an  American  woman  put  into  the  place  which  should 
have  been  hers.  But  no  doubt  she  has  found  ample  solace 
in  this  lady's  dethronement  by  another  Yankee  duchess  in 
the  person  of  her  own  son's  wife.  Instead,  too,  of  being 
overshadowed  and  thrust  out  of  sight,  as  she  was  on  the 
first  occasion,  this  marriage  of  her  son  to  the  young  Amer- 
ican heiress  has  brought  her  out  from  her  long  term  of 
seclusion  and  given  her  a  new  interest.  With  her,  at  her 
pretty  house  in  Lowndes  Square,  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough has  been  staying  on  a  visit  while  the  duke  was  out 
with  the  Oxfordshire  Yeomapry  for  the  annual  training. 
And  from  there  the  duchess  was  presented  at  the  fourth  and 
last  drawing-room  on  Monday. 

There  are  usually  four  drawing-rooms  during  the  season, 
two  before  Easter  and  two  after.  Last  year  there  were  five, 
and  this  year  the  same  addition  will  be  made  during  the 
summer — say  in  June — on  account  of  the  royal  marriage. 
The  first  drawing-room  this  season  was  held  on  March 
nth,  and  at  neither  it  nor  the  three  succeeding  has  the 
queen  presided  in  person,  although  each  time  it  was  hoped 
that  she  would  do  so.  This,  perhaps,  may  account  for  the 
delay  in  the  presentation  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
until  the  fourth  occasion.  However,  for  all  social  purposes, 
a  presentation  to  one  of  the  royal  princesses  is  equivalent  to 
a  formal  introduction  to  the  queen  herself,  notwithstanding 
that  the  etiquette  observed  differs  slightly  in  detail.  For 
example,  when  the  queen  herself  holds  the  drawing-room, 
the  lady  presented  places  her  own  hand  beneath  that  of  the 
queen,  whose  hand  she  kisses,  at  the  same  time  making  a 
courtesy.  When,  as  on  Monday,  the  Princess  of  Wales  re- 
ceives for  the  queen,  ladies,  on  being  presented,  courtesy 
only,  and  do  not  kiss  the  princess's  hand.  People  who  are 
then  introduced  for  the  first  time  to  the  Princess  of  Wales 
have  the  privilege  of  writing  their  names  in  the  visitors' 
book  at  Marlborough  House. 

It  was  rather  a  swagger  drawing-room,  the  last  one. 
Had  it  nothing  else  to  give  it  eclat,  every  one  was  anxious 
to  see  the  new  American  duchess,  whose  marriage  and  mill- 
ions had  already  made  such  a  sensation  in  England,  and 
gaze  upon  her  diamonds,  which  were  simply  superb.  Her 
court  train  (so  a  kind  lady  friend  who  knows  tells  me)  was 
of  ivory  white  satin,  embroidered  by  hand  (how  she  knows 
this,  I  can  not  imagine)  in  silver  and  fine  pearls,  the  design 
being  very  beautiful.  The  dress  underneath  (I  had  sup- 
posed the  thing  was  all  in  one,  which  shows  all  we  know 
about  it)  was  white  satin  draped  with  point  d'Angleterre 
lace  of  the  finest  and  costliest  description.  Among  the 
Dther  presentations  was  Mrs.  Alfred  Austin,  the  wife  of 
:he  new  poet  laureate.  There  were  several  other  American 
adies  presented  besides  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Mrs.  Calvin  Brice  and  her  two  daughters  were  vouched  for 
V)  Mrs.  Bayard.  Miss  Emilie  Maud  Talbot,  of  New  York, 
»as  another  fair  lady  from  "  the  other  side." 

On  Wednesday  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  dined  with 
he  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  at  Montagu  House,  Whitehall. 
The  occasion  was  the  commemoration  of  the  queen's  birth- 
lay,  on  which  it  is  usual  for  certain  state  and  royal  officials 
o  give  grand  dinners.  The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  is  the 
"ueen's  Mistress  of  the  Robes,  and  it  is  her  province  to 
;ive  one  of  the  customary  banquets.  It  was  a  graceful  at- 
ention  on  the  part  of  the  Scotch  duchess  to  her  American 
■ister  thus  to  single  her  out.  For,  aside  from  the  honor  in 
tself,  she  met  no  end  of  swells  and  "  smart "  people.  Such, 
or  example,  as  the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  the  Marchioness 
'f  Salisbury,  the  Countess  of  Lytton  (Mrs.  Owen  Mere- 
lith),  and  last,  but  not  least,  Mr.  C.  Sykes,  the  Prince  of 
Yates's  own  particular  pal. 
I  forgot  to  say,  and  add  it  as  it  may  interest  old  friends 


1  San  Francisco,  that  among  those  ladies  presented  at  the 
j  1st  drawing-room  was  Lady  Booker,  the  wife  of  the  late 

tritish  consul-general  at  New  York,  who  was  at  one  time 
:  er  majesty's  consul  at  San  Francisco.  Cockaigne. 

■   London,  May  22,  1896. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Hurricane. 
Lord  of  the  winds  !  I  feel  thee  nigh  ; 
1  know  thy  breath  in  the  burning  sky  ; 
And  I  wait,  with  a  thrill  in  every  vein, 
For  the  coming  of  the  hurricane. 

And  lo  !  on  the  wing  of  the  heavy  gales, 
Through  the  boundless  arch  of  heaven  he  sails. 
Silent  and  slow,  and  terribly  strong, 
The  mighty  shadow  is  borne  along, 
Like  the  dark  eternity  to  come  ; 
While  the  world  below,  dismayed  and  dumb, 
Through  the  calm  of  the  thick,  hot  atmosphere 
Looks  up  at  its  gloomy  folds  with  fear. 

They  darken  fast,  and  the  golden  blaze 

Of  the  sun  is  quenched  in  the  lurid  haze. 

And  he  sends  through  the  shade  a  funeral  ray — 

A  glare  that  is  neither  night  nor  day, 

A  beam  that  touches  with  hues  of  death 

The  clouds  above  and  the  earth  beneath. 

To  its  covert  glides  the  silent  bird, 

While  the  hurricane's  distant  voice  is  heard 

Uplifted  among  the  mountains  round, 

And  the  forests  hear  and  answer  the  sound. 

He  is  come  !  he  is  come  !  do  ye  not  behold 

His  ample  robes  on  the  wind  unrolled  ? 

Giant  of  air  !  we  bid  thee  hail  1 

How  his  gray  skirts  toss  in  the  whirling  gale  ; 

How  his  huge  and  writhing  arms  are  bent 

To  clasp  the  zone  of  the  firmament, 

And  fold  at  length,  in  their  dark  embrace, 

From  mountain  to  mountain  the  visible  space. 

Darker— still  darker  1  the  whirlwinds  bear 
The  dust  of  the  plains  to  the  middle  air  ; 
And  hark  to  the  crashing,  long  and  loud, 
Of  the  chariot  of  God  in  the  thunder-cloud  ! 
You  may  trace  its  path  by  the  flashes  that  start 
From  the  rapid  wheels  where'er  they  dart. 
As  the  fire-bolts  leap  to  the  world  below, 
And  flood  the  skies  witb  a  lurid  glow. 

What  roar  is  that  ? — 'tis  the  rain  that  breaks 

In  torrents  away  from  the  airy  lakes, 

Heavily  poured  on  the  shuddering  ground, 

And  shedding  a  nameless  horror  round. 

Ah  1  well-known  woods,  and  mountains,  and  skies, 

With  the  very  clouds  ! — ye  are  lost  to  my  eyes. 

I  seek  ye  vainly,  and  see  in  your  place 

The  shadowy  tempest  that  sweeps  through  space, 

A  whirling  ocean  that  fills  the  wall 

Of  the  crystal  heaven  and  buries  all. 

And  I,  cut  off  from  the  world,  remain 

Alone  with  the  terrible  hurricane. 

—  William  C-ullen  Bryant. 

To  the  West  Wind. 
O  wild  west  wind,  thou  breath  of  autumn's  being, 

Thou  from  whose  unseen  presence  the  leaves  dead 
Are  driven,  like  ghosts  from  an  enchanter  fleeing, 

Yellow,  and  black,  and  pale,  and  hectic  red, 
Pestilence-stricken  multitudes  ;  O  thou 

Who  chariotest  to  their  dark,  wintry  bed 
The  winged  seeds,  where  they  lie  cold  and  low, 

Each  like  a  corpse  within  its  grave,  until 
Thine  azure  sister  of  the  spring  shall  blow 

Her  clarion  o'er  the  dreaming  earth,  and  fill 
(Driving  sweet  buds  like  flocks  to  feed  in  air) 

With  living  hues  and  odors  plain  and  hill  : 
Wild  spirit,  which  art  moving  everywhere  ; 
Destroyer  and  preserver  :  hear,  O  hear  ! 

Thou  on  whose  stream,  mid  the  steep  sky's  commotion. 

Loose  clouds  like  earth's  decaying   leaves  are  shed. 
Shook  from  the  tangled  boughs  of  heaven  and  ocean, 

Angels  of  rain  and  lightning  ;   there  are  spread 
On  the  blue  surface  of  thine  airy  surge. 

Like  the  bright  hair  uplifted  from  the  head 
Of  some  fierce  Maenad,  even  from  the  dim  verge 

Of  the  horizon  to  the  zenith's  height. 
The  locks  of  the  approaching  storm.     Thou  dirge 

Of  the  dying  year,  to  which  this  closing  night 
Will  be  the  dome  of  a  vast  sepulchre. 

Vaulted  with  all  thy  congregated  might 
Of  vapors,  from  whose  solid  atmosphere 
Black  rain,  and  fire,  and  hail  will  burst :  O  hear  I 

Thou  who  didst  waken  from  his  summer  dreams 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where   he  lay 
Lulled  by  the  coil  of  his  crystalline  streams 

Beside  a  pumice  isle  in  Baise's  bay, 
And  saw  in  sleep  old  palaces  and  towers 

Quivering  within  the  wave's  intenser  day, 
All  overgrown  with  azure  moss  and  flowers 

So  sweet,  the  sense  faints  picturing  them.     Thou 
For  whose  path  the  Atlantic's  level  powers 

Cleave  themselves  into  chasms,  while  far  below 
The  sea-blooms  and  the  oozy  woods  which  wear 

The  sapless  foliage  of  the  ocean  know 
Thy  voice,  and  suddenly  grow  gTay  with  fear, 
And  tremble,  and  despoil  themselves  :  O  hear  ! 

If  I  were  a  dead  leaf  thou  mightest  bear  ; 

If  I  were  a  swift  cloud  to  fly  with  thee  ; 
A  wave  to  pant  beneath  thy  power,  and  share 

The  impulse  of  thy  strength,  only  less  free 
Than  thou,  O  uncontrollable  1     If  even 

I  were  as  in  my  boyhood,  and  could  be 
The  comrade  of  thy  wanderings  over  heaven, 

As  then,  when  to  outstrip  the  skyey  speed 
Scarce  seemed  a  vision,  I  would  ne'er  have  striven 

As  thus  with  thee  in  prayer  in  my  sore  need. 
Oh,  lift  me  as  a  wave,  a  leaf,  a  cloud  ! 

I  fall  upon  the  thorns  of  life  1  I  bleed  I 
A  heavy  weight  of  hours  has  chained  and  bowed 
One  too  like  thee— tameless,  and  swift,  and  proud. 

Make  me  thy  lyre,  even  as  the  forest  is  ; 

What  if  my  leaves  are  falling  like  its  own  ? 
The  tumult  of  thy  mighty  harmonies 

Will  take  from  both  a  deep  autumnal  tone. 
Sweet  though  in  sadness.     Be  thou,  spirit  fierce, 

My  spirit  ;  be  thou  me,  impetuous  one  I 
Drive  my  dead  thoughts  over  the  universe 

Like  withered  leaves,  to  quicken  a  new  birth  ; 
And  by  the  incantation  of  this  verse, 

Scatter,  as  from  an  unextinguished  hearth 
Ashes  and  sparks,  my  words  among  mankind  1 

Be  through  my  lips  to  unawakened  earth 
The  trumpet  of  a  prophecy  !     O  wind, 
If  winter  comes,  can  spring  be  far  behind  ? 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

Cycle  polo  is  one  of  the  fads  of  the  day.  At  first  it  was 
played  on  ordinary  wheels  with  clubs,  but  later  exclusively 
upon  the  so-called  "Star"  bicycle,  the  ball  being  driven  by 
the  front  wheel  of  the  machine.  The  skill  displayed  in 
making  lightning  turns  and  quick  shots  for  goal  is  of  the 
highest  order. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


M.  Gervex  is  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  coronation  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  for  the  city  of  Paris  on  a  canvas  33x24  feet. 

Secretary  Morton  will  return  to  Nebraska  and  go  to  farm- 
ing when  he  leaves  the  Cabinet.  He  has  a  fine  estate  in 
that  State. 

A  hundred  original  sketches  by  Forain,  the  caricaturist, 
were  sold  for  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  at  an  auc- 
tion in  Paris  recently. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg,  for 
which  letters  of  administration  have  just  been  granted  to 
Princess  Beatrice,  is  valued  at  only  $5,145. 

Mr.  Gladstone  usually  has  three  books  in  reading  at  the 
same  time,  and  changes  from  one  to  the  other  as  he  con- 
siders that  his  mind  has  reached  the  limit  of  its  absorption. 

Ex-President  Casimir-Perier  has  entered  political  life 
again,  at  the  bottom,  having  been  chosen  municipal  coun- 
cilor of  the  Commune  of  Pont-sur-Seine,  where  his  es- 
tate is. 

The  late  Baron  Hirsch  received  an  average  of  four  hun- 
dred begging  letters  a  day,  and  never  read  them,  though  he 
gave  away  in  a  single  year  as  much  as  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars. 

Sardou,  the  French  playwright,  is  now  sixty  years  old, 
but,  though  wrinkled  and  half  bald,  in  his  elastic  step  and 
brilliant  eye  he  is  as  youthful  as  a  boy.  His  earnings  from 
his  plays  are  estimated  at  one  million  dollars. 

Captain  Harry  North,  the  elder  son  of  the  "  Nitrate 
King,"  is  not  likely  to  play  ducks  and  drakes  with  his  father's 
millions.  He  is  one  of  the  class  known  as  "  steady,"  and 
has  imbibed  a  good  deal  of  his  father's  shrewdness  in  busi- 
ness matters. 

Mascagni,  who  burst  on  an  astonished  world,  five  years 
ago,  with  his  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  has  produced  half  a 
dozen  operas  since  then,  and  none  of  them  has  been  more 
than  a  succes  d'estime.  His  seventh  opera,  "  Benetto,"  just 
produced  at  Milan,  has  proved  a  seventh  fiasco. 

Durand,  the  man  who  stood  on  a  pedestal  for  twenty- 
eight  days  and  nights  in  Marseilles,  some  months  ago,  has 
just  completed  the  feat  of  hanging  from  a  gallows  for  thir- 
teen days  in  a  Paris  cafe.  He  was  let  down  for  thirty-seven 
hours  in  all  while  it  lasted,  but  slept  while  hanging.  He 
now  proposes  to  allow  himself  to  be  buried  for  a  long 
period. 

Hubert  Herkomer  recently  related  how  he  painted 
Wagner's  portrait.  The  composer  was  so  averse  to  sitting 
that  Mr.  Herkomer  finally  decided  to  paint  him  from 
memory.  Wagner  saw  the  sketch  and  was  so  much 
pleased  that  thenceforth  he  consented  to  sit  as  long  as  the 
artist  chose.  This  portrait  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Wagner's  widow. 

The  late  Colonel  North  loved  children,  but  was  not  wildly 
enthusiastic  about  kissing  babies  miscellaneously.  Once, 
being  implored  by  a  handsome  lady  to  kiss  an  exceptionally 
unwholesome-looking  infant,  of  which  the  mother  stated  her- 
self to  be  the  living  image,  "  Well,  here  goes  for  the  image," 
said  North,  and  he  forthwith  imprinted  a  sounding  kiss  on 
the  fair  mother's  cheek. 

Prince  Bismarck  has  just  lost  his  famous  dog  Tyras. 
The  animal,  properly  called  the  "  Reichshund,"  died  of  old 
age.  He  was,  however,  not  the  original  Tyras,  so  much 
talked  of  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  because  he  bit, 
or  tried  to  bite,  Prince  Gortschakoff 's  calves.  After  the  de- 
cease of  Tyras  the  First,  the  present  emperor  gave  Prince 
Bismarck  the  animal  which  has  just  died. 

Hetty  Green's  husband,  Edward  Henry  Green,  is  twenty 
years  his  wife's  senior,  and  is  now  nearly  eighty,  though  he 
does  not  look  it.  When  they  were  married,  he  was  pos- 
sessor of  a  million  or  so,  made  in  the  East  India  trade,  but 
he  lost  it  all  in  Wall  Street  and  found  himself  a  bankrupt 
twelve  years  ago.  Though  he  and  his  wife  had  separated, 
she  made  him  a  handsome  allowance,  which  is  still  con- 
tinued, and  he  lives  comfortably  on  it  in  a  New  York 
club. 

President  Faure  is  said  to  have  consulted  Jules  Simon, 
the  other  day,  as  to  the  ministerial  situation.  After  hearing 
some  purely  political  counsels,  M.  Faure  said  :  "And  what 
about  my  own  position  ?  "  "  Oh,"  replied  the  old  Repub- 
lican, "all  you  have  to  do  is  to  ride  straight  and  not  to 
read  the  newspapers.  M.  Casimir-Perier  lost  his  balance 
because  he  was  always  perusing  the  cuttings  about  him- 
self, which,  after  all,  were  written  to  goad  him  into  resign- 
ing." 

It  is  said  that  when  ex-Congressman  Tom  L.  Johnson,  of 
Ohio,  became  interested  in  Henry  George's  gospel  of  the 
single  tax,  he  did  not  have  time  to  investigate  it  for  himself, 
so  he  employed  a  lawyer,  in  whose  honesty,  acumen,  and 
learning  he  had  confidence,  to  explore  the  subject.  The 
lawyer,  after  diligent  research,  duly  informed  his  client  that 
the  single  tax  was  right  and  just.  From  that  day  to  this, 
Tom  Johnson  has  been  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of 
apostles  of  Henry  George. 

The  man  who  is  charged  with   being  the  instigator  of  the 
assassination    of     the    Persian    Shah    is    Djemel-ed-Dheen 
Khan,  a  name  that  has  been  signed  to  some  notable  articles 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  Fortnightly,  and  North  American 
Review.     An  Afghan  by  birth,  such  is  his  genius  for  in- 
trigue that  he  has  been  successively  expelled  for  conspiring 
against  the  government  from   Cabul,  India,  Egypt,  Persia, 
and  Russia.     Of  late  he  has  held  an  official  position  in  t 
Sultan's  household,  where  he  would  be  under  constar 
servation,  and  now  the  Sultan  has  surrendered  him 
Persian  authorities. 
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A     PORK-PACKING    ANGEL. 


The  Curious  Suit  of  David    Belasco  against    N.  K.  Fairbank  —  The 

Chicago  Millionaire  was  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's 

Financial  Backer. 

New  York  has  been  convulsed  during  the  past  week  over 
the  suit  brought  by  David  Belasco  against  the  Chicago  mill- 
ionaire, N.  K.  Fairbank.  The  playwright  and  stage-man- 
ager brought  suit  to  recover  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  for 
his  services  in  preparing  and  coaching  Mrs.  Carter  for  the 
stage.  Ex-Judge  Dittenhoefer  and  ex-Judge  Gerber  ap- 
peared for  Belasco,  and  Horace  E.  Deming  for  Fairbank. 
From  the  standing  of  these  attorneys,  it  may  be  seen  what 
importance  the  contestants  attach  to  the  suit. 

Mr.  Belasco  was  placed  on  the  stand  by  his  attorneys,  and 
gave  a  narrative  of  the  events  leading  up  to  the  suit.  He 
told  the  history  of  his  life,  and  described  himself  as  a  play- 
wright and  st3ge-direclor.  He  said  that  he  had  worked  in 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  San  Francisco,  for  some  time  as 
prompter,  and  subsequently  as  stage-manager,  and  that  he 
came  to  New  York  twelve  years  ago  as  "  dramatist "  at  the 
Madison  Square  Theatre,  which  he  left  for  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  In  his  testimony  he  said  that  while  in  San  Fran- 
cisco he  prepared  a  "  Passion  Play  "  which  was  very  succes- 
ful,  and  that  among  his  plays  produced  in  New  York  were 
"The  Wife,"  "The  Highest  Bidder,"  and  "Lord  Chumley." 
He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me," 
he  dramatized  "  Pawnticket  210"  for  Lotta,  and  he  adapted 
"Miss  Helyett"  and  "She."  His  latest  play,  he  told  the 
jury,  was  "  The  Heart  of  Maryland,"  in  which  Mrs  Carter 
had  made  a  triumph  in  the  part  of  Maryland  Calvert,  and 
all  the  critics  in  New  York  and  in  other  large  cities  had 
praised  her  most  enthusiastically.  Mr.  Belasco  grew  excited 
as  his  testimony  progressed,  and  was  about  to  tell  the 
jury  what  his  annual  income  was  from  his  plays ;  the 
wor  s  "  fifty  thousand  dollars "  were  shaping  themselves 
on  his  lips  when  his  counsel,  ex-Judge  Dittenhoefer, 
stopped  him.  Judge  Dittenhoefer  is  a  foxy  attorney,  and 
knows  that  a  jury  does  not  feel  so  warmly  toward  a 
gentleman  making  fifiy  thousand  dollars  a  year  as  it  does 
toward  one  making  five,  or  one  who  is  broke.  Mr.  Belasco 
went  on  to  say  that  among  the  persons  whom  he  had 
coached  were  Mrs.  James  Brown  Potter,  Elsie  de  Wolfe, 
Rose  Coghlan,  Grace  Kimball,  Mrs.  James  G.  Blaine,  Jr., 
Edward  Sothern,  James  O'Neill,  Maurice  Barrymore,  and 
M.  B.  Curtis,  the  latter  better  known  as  "  Samuel  of 
Posen."  Belasco  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  been  ap- 
proached first  in  this  matter  in  188S  by  Edward  G.  Gil- 
more,  who  asked  him  to  take  up  the  task  of  preparing 
Mrs.  Carter  for  the  stage.  Belasco  refused,  saying  :  "  I 
don't  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  society  women  who 
want  to  be  stars.  I  don't  fancy  stage-struck  society  women  ; 
there  is  too  much  hard  work  in  training  them."  He  re- 
peated this  remark  when  he  was  introduced  to  Mrs.  Carter, 
apologizing  for  his  bluntness,  but  telling  her  to  begin  at  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  and  work  up. 

But  the  millionaire  still  pursued  him.  Mr.  Gilmore  was 
simply  an  agent  of  Mr.  Fairbank.  And  finally  they  so 
worried  Belasco  that  they  ran  him  to  earth  in  Mrs.  Carter's 
apartments  in  "The  Madison,"  a  family  hotel  on  East 
Twenty-Fifth  Street.  There  he  met  Mr.  Fairbank  for  the 
first  time.  Belasco  tried  his  best  to  dissuade  Fairbank 
from  entering  into  the  enterprise.  He  told  him  that  Mary 
Anderson's  friends  had  spent  nearly  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  make  her  a  success.  But  Fairbank  said  that  he  could 
not  be  frightened  by  any  such  sum,  and  that  he  could  lose 
a  million  one  day  and  make  it  the  next.  Belasco  then  re- 
quested that  the  backing  be  made  open  and  above  board, 
instead  of  hidden.  To  this  Fairbank  objected,  and  even  re- 
quested that  Belasco  should  not  write  him  letters  with  the 
Lyceum  Theatre  stamp  on  the  envelope.  Belasco  finally 
yielded,  and  Mr.  Fairbank  thus  became  the  "angel"  of  the 
Belasco- Carter  enterprise. 

In  theatrical  slang,  "  angel "  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  financial  backer  of  any  theatrical  en- 
terprise. It  is  generally  a  young  man  who  has  fallen  in  love 
with  a  pretty  actress.  In  this  case,  it  would  seem  to  be  an 
old  man.  Mr.  Fairbank,  a  hard-hearted  Chicago  pork- 
packer  and  soapboiler,  certainly  could  not  have  backed  Mrs. 
Carter  to  such  an  extent  purely  through  altruism  or  a  love 
of  the  dramatic  art.  Further  than  that,  he  would  not  have 
shown  such  coy  and  shrinking  modesty  concerning  the  dis- 
closure of  his  backing  had  he  not  good  reasons  for  it.  But, 
if  Mr.  Fairbank  wanted  "no  notoriety,"  he  certainly  made 
a  mistake  when  he  refused  to  settle  up  with  Belasco.  The 
suit  which  that  aggrieved  individual  is  bringing  against  him 
is  filling  all  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
town  is  roaring  with  laughter  over  the  discomfiture  of  the 
pork-packing  "  angeL" 

The  appearance  of  the  two  men  in  court  was  noted  with 
much  interest.  Mr.  Belasco,  instead  of  looking  like  a  stage- 
manager,  has  a  somewhat  ecclesiastical  air.  He  wears 
black  clothes,  a  high-cut  coat  not  unlike  a  clergyman's,  and 
a  modest  flat  black  scarf.  Mr.  Fairbank  is  a  benevolent- 
looking  individual,  with  white  side-whiskers  and  gold  rimmed 
glasses.  He  is  a  kindly  looking  old  gentleman,  rather  on 
the  Sunday-school-superintendent  order,  and  not  the  kind 
you  would  expect  to  see  backing  up  pretty  actresses. 

Mr.  Belasco  made  an  excellent  witness.  He  is  a  highly 
nervous  person,  and  very  dramatic.  He  directed  his  face  at 
the  jury,  and  talked  to  them  steadily  throughout  his  testi- 
mony. It  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  they  listened  to  him 
with  interest,  and  his  descriptions  of  his  methods  of  coach- 
ing actresses,  together  with  the  vivid  imitations  of  their  falls, 
handsprings,  flip-flaps,  back  somersaults,  and  other  muscu- 
lar ways  of  displaying  emotionalism,  were  followed  by  them 
very  closely.  Attorney  Deming  tried  to  cross-examine  him, 
but  he  had  very  little  success  with  Belasco,  who  was  an  ex- 
cellent witness  for  his  own  attorneys,  but  a  very  poor  one 
ror  the  defense. 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  result  of  the  suit.     It  is  generally 


believed,  however,  that  Belasco  will  get  judgment  against 
Fairbank,  although  possibly  not  for  so  large  a  sum  as  sixty- 
five  thousand  dollars.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  services 
were  valuable,  and  it  is  true  that  he  is  making  from  thirty  to 
forty  thousand  dollars  a  year  in  salary  at  the  Lyceum  and 
from  royalties  received  from  his  plays.  He  devoted  much 
time  to  coaching  Mrs.  Carter,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  most  of  her  success  was  due  to  him. 

If  Mr.  Fairbank  has  a  taste  for  playing  "angel"  and 
backing  up  pretty  actresses,  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  pay 
for  it.  When  he  goes  long  on  lard  or  short  on  pork  he  has 
to  settle.  There  is  an  old  proverb  that  he  who  dances  must 
pay  the  piper.  And  if  Mr.  Fairbank  has  been  capering 
nimbly  in  Mrs.  Carter's  boudoir  ro  the  lascivious  pleasings 
of  a  flute  piped  by  piper  Belasco,  he  ought  to  settle  up,  and 
I  think  he  will  have  to.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  June  6,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


The  Chronicle  is  doing  most  commendable  work  at  present 
T  e  T  atened  '"  exPosmK  tne  methods  of  the  tax  eating 
Tax  brigade.     The  present  iniquitous  tax-rate  of 

Robbery.  $2.25    on   the  $IOO  bjrjs  fair  to    be  raised 

next  year  to  $3.50.  This  year  the  municipal  tax-eaters 
took  $6,400,000  out  of  the  pockets  of  San  Francisco's 
citizens,  while  the  State  took  $2,500,000  additional.  This 
is  an  increase  of  over  $2,500,000  since  1890.  Now  the  tax- 
eaters  are  trying  to  raise  the  levy  to  nearly  $S, 000,000. 

There  is  the  usual  amount  of  indignation  expressed  by  the 
press  and  the  people,  but  such  popular  furores  usually  result 
in  nothing.  The  Chronicle,  however,  has  taken  up  the  mat- 
ter, and  with  its  usual  thoroughness  is  going  to  the  bottom. 
It  is  going  over  the  accounts  of  the  various  departments, 
and  is  showing  an  infinitude  of  small  steals,  but  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  amount  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually.  But  the  fact  on  which  the  Chronicle  keeps 
hammering  away  is  that  under  the  new  charter  the  tax  levy 
can  not  be  higher  than  $1.17  on  the  $100,  and  that  after  the 
new  City  Hall  is  finished,  it  can  only  be  $1.07.  This,  to  a 
tax-payer  who  is  paying  $2  25,  and  who  is  threatened  with 
$3  50,  is  conclusive.  If  the  new  charter  is  carried,  it  will 
be  due  to  the  organized  greed  of  the  municipal  officials  of 
San  Francisco.  They  will  have  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  eggs. 

There  seems  to  be,  in  the  political  friendship  of  M.  H.  de 
California  Young  and   George  A.    Knight,  a  little  rift 

and  the  within  the  lute.     Mr.  Knight,  when  interro- 

Vice-Presidency.  gatefj  as  t0  whether  he  intended  to  support 
Mr.  de  Young  in  his  Vice-Presidential  aspirations,  replied, 
crisply,  not  to  say  haughtily,  that  he  occupied  offices  in  Mr. 
de  Young's  building,  but  that  as  he  paid  his  rent  therefor, 
he  did  not  consider  himself  under  any  obligation  to  Mr. 
de  Young.  The  secret  of  Mr.  Knight's  coolness  is  said  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  he  wants  Frank  McGowan,  an  old 
Humboldt  friend  of  his,  to  go  to  Congress,  but  that  De 
Young  is  turning  McGowan  down.  As  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dential office,  Mr.  Knight  said  that  he  was  in  favor  of  U.  S. 
Grant,  Jr.,  of  San  Diego,  Cal.  We  doubt  whether  the  nom- 
ination will  go  to  Mr.  Grant.  He  is  scarcely  a  Californian, 
and  the  Vice-Presidential  nomination  is  largely  dependent 
on  geographical  considerations.  None  the  less,  if  George 
Knightputs  the  son  of  General  Grant  in  nomination,  he  will 
make  a  rattling  good  speech  while  he  is  about  it.  We  hope 
he  may  have  the  chance. 


The  flattening  out  of  the  Allison  boom,  the  illness  of  J.  S. 
WlLL  Clarkson,  Allison's  manager,  and  the  general 

Sam  Shortridge  demoralization  of  the  Allison  boomers  from 
be  Seated?  California,  makes  it  seem  probable  that  the 

contest  in  the  delegation  from  this  State  may  be  settled  in 
favor  of  the  McKinley  delegates.  Joseph  S.  Spear,  repre- 
senting the  anti-Spreckels  faction,  was  early  on  the  ground. 
He  went  to  visit  McKinley  and  Hanna  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  in  St.  Louis  he  seems  to  be  hobnobbing  with  the 
McKinley  leaders.  The  action  of  the  committee  on  creden- 
tials so  far  shows  plainly  that  the  McKinley  delegates  will 
almost  invariably  be  seated.  If  this  rule  be  followed  out — 
and  it  probably  will  be — it  may  result  in  the  unseating  of 
Samuel  M.  Shortridge  and  W.  W.  Montague,  they  to  be 
supplanted  by  Joseph  S.  Spear  and  H.  I.  Kowalsky.  The 
only  factor  militating  against  this  is  that  McKinley's  mana- 
gers may  fear  to  excite  the  hostility  of  a  Republican  paper 
like  the  Call,  and  thereby  cause  a  split  in  the  party.  This 
may  lead  the  committee  on  credentials  to  straddle  on  the 
question  of  the  contesting  California  delegation. 


The  announcement   by  the   "National  Athletic  Club"  of  a 
"Glove-  "four-round  glove-contest"  between  Corbett 

Contests"  and  Sharkey  has  excited  much  surprise  in 
are  Felonies.  gan  Francisco.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
special  laws  were  passed  to  put  a  stop  to  these  "  glove- 
contests  "  here.  They  thrived  in  San  Francisco  some  years 
ago,  and,  under  the  patronage  of  a  number  of  so-called 
"athletic  clubs,"  the  city  speedily  gained  a  large  and  ex- 
tremely undesirable  addition  to  its  population.  Low-browed 
"pugs"  from  all  over  the  world  flocked  to  San  Francisco. 
When  they  were  not  able  to  make  an  honest  dollar  by 
"  boxing,"  they  were  not  averse  to  making  a  dishonest  one 
in  other  ways.  The  ranks  of  the  criminal  classes  in  San 
Francisco  became  unduly  swollen  during  the  heyday  of  the 
"  glove-contest "  period,  and  all  good  citizens  breathed  more 
freely  when  these  meetings  were  stopped  by  law. 

But  they  have  recently  been  resumed.  Under  the  guise 
of  a  "  charitable  entertainment,"  one  was  given  some  weeks 
ago  (by  the  consent  of  the  supervisors),  which  brought  in 
over  eight  thousand  dollars  gate-money.  If  any  of  this 
went  for  "charity,"  we  have  not  been  informed  of  it. 
Now  the  supervisors  have  "  given  their  consent "  to  this 
glove-contest  between  Corbett  and  Sharkey.     What  stand- 


ing does  the  "  consent  "  of  the  supervisors  give  to  an  act 
which  is  a  felony  ?  Are  the  board  of  supervisors  of  San 
Francisco  superior  to  the  laws  of  California  ?  The  code 
says  that  "  to  engage  in  what  is  generally  known  as  prize- 
fighting, either  with  or  without  gloves,"  is  unlawful,  and 
that  "  all  persons  engaging  in  such  contests,  either  as 
principals,  aids,  seconds,  or  backers,  shall  be  guilty  of 
felony,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars 
nor  more  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  in 
the  State  Prison  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  three 
years."  The  law  seems  clear.  If  its  violation  is  attempted, 
we  hope  the  city  officials  will  see  to  it  that  arrest  and  con- 
viction follow.  Only  semi-civilized  places,  like  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex.,  allow  these  "  glove-contests  "  now. 
They  have  been  driven  from  every  civilized  city  in  the 
country,  until  they  have  only  a  shadowy  standing  on  the 
frontier.  Let  us  not  permit  them  to  make  a  final  stand  in 
San  Francisco.  It  would  be  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  the 
city. 

The  attitude  of  the  free-silver  men  from  the  Western  and 
The  free-  Pacific  Coast  States  in  the  St.  Louis  national 

Silver  Men  convention  is  problematical.      It  is  said  that 

at  St.  Louis.  jf  tne  convention  opposes  free  silver,  the 
delegates  from  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  and  Utah  will 
bolt  and  walk  out  of  the  convention,  headed  by  Henry  M. 
Teller,  a  possible  Presidential  candidate.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  strong  effort  being  made  to  reconcile  the  silver  men 
to  the  so-called  "  Indiana  plank,"  which  will  probably  be 
the  one  adopted  by  the  convention.  The  plank  on  the 
money  question  runs  as  follows  : 

"  We  believe  that  our  money  should  not  be  inferior  to  the  money 
of  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth.  We  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  every  scheme  that  threatens  to  debase  or  depreciate  our 
currency.  We  favor  the  use  of  silver  as  currency,  but  to  the  extent 
only  and  under  such  regulations  that  its  parity  with  gold  can  be 
maintained,  and.  in  consequence,  are  opposed  to  the  free  and  un- 
limited and  independent  coinage  of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  I." 

This  plank  has  been  thoroughly  canvassed  in  the  large 
cities  of  the  East  during  the  past  fortnight,  and  the  extreme 
gold  men  there,  including  the  bankers  and  Wall  Street  men, 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  it.  The  only  objection  that  they 
make  is  that  it  might  be  well  to  leave  out  the  words  "  at  a 
ratio  of  16  to  I,"  thereby  forbidding  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver at  any  ratio.  But  they  finally  have  decided  to  accept 
the  plank  as  printed  above. 

The  silver  men  in  the  West  do  not  feel  very  enthusiastic 
over  the -plank,  but  they  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  the  best 
they  can  obtain.  There  is  not  much  talk  of  bolting,  except 
in  the  delegations  we  have  already  referred  to.  M.  H.  de 
Y'oung,  who  has  persistently  advocated  silver  through  his 
paper,  the  Chronicle,  tor  many  years,  advocates  submitting 
gracefully  to  the  inevitable.  Salisbury,  national  committee- 
man from  Utah,  and  Cleveland,  national  committeeman 
from  Nevada,  indulge  in  extreme  free-silver  talk,  and  say 
that  if  Teller  walks  out  of  the  convention,  he  will  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  Democrats  and  indorsed  by  the  silver  party 
convention  and  the  Populist  party.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  delegates  from  Washington  say  that  they  will  stand 
by  the  Republican  party.  Although  they  afe  in  favor 
of  free  silver,  they  are  more  interested  in  protection,  and 
as  Delegate  Sullivan  said  :  "  What  we  want  is  protection 
for  our  great  wool  industry,  which  has  been  damaged  $45,- 
000,000  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  act."  Congressman  Hilborn, 
a  shrewd  politician,  stated  in  St.  Louis  last  week  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  passage  of  the  Indiana  plank  by  the  national 
convention  would  mean  a  hard  fight  in  this  State,  and  that 
possibly  California  would  be  lost  to  the  Republicans. 

The  Argonaut  has  often  pointed  out  the  ludicrous  nature  of 
"  Special  Cor.  t'le  assumption  of  the  metropolitan  dailies 
respondents  "  of  the  United  States  that  they  have  "  special 
at  Moscow.  correspondents  "  abroad.  As  we  have  fre- 
quently stated,  almost  all  of  their  foreign  news  is  "lifted" 
bodily  from  the  columns  of  the  great  London  dailies.  This 
accounts  for  the  strong  British  tinge  to  our  European  news. 
Newspaper  editors  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  over 
the  files  of  Continental  papers  arriving  by  the  mail  in  order 
to  get  a  genuine  view  of  European  opinion  on  any  sub- 
ject. The  so-called  "  special  dispatches  "  in  the  columns  of 
the  metropolitan  dailies  of  the  United  States  are  simply 
transcriptions  from  the  London  dailies. 

We  do  not  know  whether  these  statements  of  ours  have 
always  been  heeded  by  our  readers.  Such  is  the  clamor 
and  splutter  made  by  the  daily  papers  over  their  "  enter- 
prise" that  doubtless  many  of  their  readers  believe  them. 
But  a  striking  fact  has  just  come  to  notice  which  proves  the 
assertion  the  Argonaut  has  so  often  made.  During  the 
coronation  festivities  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  elaborate  prep- 
arations were  made  for  the  accommodation  of  newspaper 
correspondents.  Among  other  details,  a  grand  banquet  . 
was  given  to  the  foreign  correspondents  by  the  Russian 
press.  To  the  intense  surprise  of  the  managers  of  the 
banqdet,  but  two  American  correspondents  were  discovered 
in  all  Moscow.  One  of  these  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press.  The  other  was  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
We  may  remark — to  the  credit  of  Mr.  William  R.  Hearst, 
of  the  New  \axV.  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner — 
that  bis  was  the  only  American  newspaper  that  had  a  special 
representative  upon  the  ground. 

Yet  every  metropolitan  daily  in  the  United  States  had 
lODg  dispatches  from  Moscow,  most  of  them  purporting  to 
be  from  "  our  special  correspondent."  Many  of  them  were 
pure  fakes,  and  all  of  them  were  full  of  gross  inaccuracies. 
One  New  York  daily  printed  a  mail  letter,  dated  Moscow, 
May  3d,  on  May  17th,  when  it  was  a  physical  impossibility 
for  it  to  have  arrived  in  New  York. 


There  is  a  trolley  sprinkling-car  in  operation  on  Long 
Island.  It  uses  up  seventeen  hundred  gallons  of  water  in 
four  miles,  and  has  proved  very  satisfactory,  except  to  a 
few  absent-minded  persons  who  take  it  for  an  ordinary  car 
and  try  to  board  it. 


June  15,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    FLIGHT    OF    AN    EMPRESS. 


Scenes    from    Miss    Bicknell' s    "  Life    in   the    Tuileries    under    the 

Second  Empire" — Eugenie  and  Napoleon  the  Third — 

How  She  Escaped  to  England. 


An  interesting  volume  of  memoirs  issued  by  the  Century 
Publishing  Company,  not  long  ago,  is  entitled  "  Life  in  the 
Tuileries  under  the  Second  Empire."  It  is  written  by  Anna 
L.  Bicknell,  an  Englishwoman,  who  was  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  for  a  period  of  nine  years.  She  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  governess,  in  the  court  sense  of  the  function,  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Duchesse  de  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  super- 
intending the  reading  of  her  young  charges,  directing  their 
studies,  and  accompanying  them  wherever  they  went.  The 
old  Comte  de  Tascher  de  la  Pagerie,  grandfather  to  the 
young  girls,  was  first-cousin  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  and 
a  strong  tie  of  friendship  existed  between  Napoleon  the 
Third  and  his  relatives.  The  Empress  Eugenie  was  also 
attached  to  the  family,  though  petty  court  jealousies  pre- 
vented her  from  visiting  them  informally  as  often  as  she 
would  have  liked.  Miss  Bicknell  was  treated  as  a  member 
of  the  family,  and  therefore  had  exceptional  opportunities 
for  observation,  of  which  she  has  made  excellent  use  in  her 
reminiscences.  The  routine  of  court  life  is  described,  to- 
gether with  many  details  and  anecdotes  concerning  the  im- 
perial family  and  prominent  personages  of  the  times,  Much 
of  this,  however,  has  appeared  in  the  Century^  where  two 
papers  were  published  last  year,  consisting  of  large  cullings 
from  the  book.  These  have  been  widely  read,  and  therefore 
we  will  confine  our  extracts  to  those  portions  of  the  work 
which  were  not  produced  in  the  magazine. 

The  wardrobe  and  jewels  of  the  empress  were  under  the 
charge  of  "  Pepa,"  who  had  been  Eugenie's  maid  before 
the  latter's  marriage  ;  and  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  her 
dominion  may  be  gathered  from  this  account : 

The  region  over  which  her  particular  authority  was  exercised  com- 
prised several  rooms,  entirely  surrounded  by  wardrobes  in  plain  oak, 
with  sliding  panels,  in  which  all  the  various  articles  of  clothing  were 
arranged  in  perfect  order.  Four  lay-figures,  exactly  measured  to  fit 
the  dresses  worn  by  the  empress,  were  used  to  diminish  the  necessity 
of  too  much  trying  on,  and  also  to  prepare  her  toilet  for  the  day. 
Orders  were  given  through  a  speaking-pipe  in  the  dressing-room, 
and  the  figure  came  down  on  a  sort  of  lift  through  an  opening  in  the 
ceiling,  dressed  in  all  that  the  empress  was  about  to  wear.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  arrangement  was  to  save  time,  and  also  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  crushing  the  voluminous  dresses  of  the  period  in  the 
narrow  back-staircases. 

Twice  a  year  a  certain  number  of  her  dresses  were  discarded,  and 
divided  between  "  Pepa  "  and  the  other  two  maids,  the  former  hav- 
ing half.  This  was  extremely  profitable,  as  even  the  lace  trimmings 
were  not  removed — with  the  exception  of  the  broad  and  very  valuable 
lace,  which  was,  of  course,  preserved  and  transferred  from  one  dress 
to  another. 

Much  state  attended  the  daily  drive  of  the  empress,  as  the 
following  will  show  : 

When  the  time  came  for  the  daily  drive,  the  ladies  and  the  service 
(Tkonneur  in  general  were  summoned  to  attend  the  empress,  who 
went  out  in  an  open  carriage  and  four,  with  postilions  and  outriders 
in  green  and  gold  liveries  ;  an  equerry  rode  by  the  carriage-door. 
She  was  always  smiling,  graciously  bowing,  and  invariably  putting  on 
a  pair  of  apparently  tight-fitting  new  gloves,  a  slight  dereliction  from 
imperial  etiquette,  which  was  often  remarked.  The  lady-in-waiting, 
who  was  de  grand  service,  sat  by  her  side  in  the  carriage  ;  a  second 
carriage  followed,  with  another  lady  and  a  chamberlain. 

The  young  Prince  Imperial,  attended  by  his  governess,  and  after- 
ward by  his  tutor,  was  always  accompanied  by  a  military  escort,  which 
was  considered  necessary  for  his  safety  ;  but  all  hearts  warmed  to  the 
pretty  boy,  who  so  graciously  raised  his  little  cap  and  smiled  so  con- 
fidingly and  so  happily.  The  Parisians,  even  those  of  the  lowest 
orders,  still  speak  with  affection  and  regret  of  "  le  petit  prince." 

The  emperor  went  forth  much  more  quietly,  generally 
driving  himself,  and  attended  only  by  one  gentleman  and 
two  grooms.  He  was  in  reality  well  guarded,  however, 
members  of  the  police  being  constantly  at  hand  to  protect 
him.  Here  is  a  description  of  the  attempted  assassination 
by  Orsini : 

When  the  emperor  thus  left  the  palace  without  any  apparent  state, 
an  unpretending  coupe"  or  brougham  was  always  seen  to  follow  at  a 
short  distance  ;  this  contained  the  chief  of  police  attached  to  the 
emperor's  person,  whose  myrmidons  were  scattered  along  the  way. 
There  was  one  especially,  a  Corsican  named  Alessandri,  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  emperor  with  a  sort  of  canine  fidelity,  and  was  always 
near  him  when  he  went  out ;  so  that  to  the  initiated,  the  presence  of 
Alessandri  was  symptomatic  of  the  approach  of  the  sovereign.  He 
always  paced  the  pavement  before  the  Tuileries  till  the  emperor's 
phaeton  came  out,  and  daily  we  met  him  as  we  left  the  palace  for  our 
usual  walk. 

It  was  Alessandri  who  arrested  the  would-be  assassin,  Pianori,  and 
who  disabled  him  by  the  ready  use  of  his  Corsican  stiletto.  It  was 
Alessandri  who,  on  the  terrible  night  of  the  Orsini  explosions,  forcibly 
drew  the  emperor  and  empress  from  the  shattered  carriage  in  the 
midst  of  the  darkness  and  confusion,  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  struggles  of  the  fallen  horses  of  the  escort,  crying  : 

"  Sire,  madame,  descendez  I " 

There  was  no  time  for  ceremony  ;  the  strong  hand  of  the  faithful 
Corsican  disengaged  them  from  the  wreck,  and  dragged  them  into 
the  opera-house,  where  at  least  they  were  safe. 

The  news  soon  reached  the  palace,  and  the  Due  de 
Tascher  de  la  Pagerie  was  quickly  informed.  The  story 
goes  on : 

The  duke,  horrified  at  the  news,  went  immediately  to  the  opera, 
where  he  found  the  emperor  and  empress  in  the  retiring-room  be- 
hind the  imperial  box.  The  white  satin  dress  of  the  empress  was 
stained  with  blood,  but  she  seemed  perfectly  calm,  as  she  extended 
her  hand  to  him,  saying  gravely  :  "  Well,  Charles,  you  see  what  life 
is  worth."  The  emperor  was  far  less  calm  than  his  wife  ;  he  seemed 
much  excited  and  deeply  moved.  That  night  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  victims  had  suffered  for  his  sake,  in  the  attempt  to  take  his  life, 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  catastrophe  filled  him  with  horror. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  Tuileries,  all  were  awaiting  the  return  of  the  im- 
perial party  with  the  greatest  anxiety.  What  a  triumphant  return  it 
was  1  Every  house  on  the  way  was  illuminated  up  to  the  very  sky- 
lights. In  the  street,  a  dense  crowd  was  swelling  and  surging  about 
the  carriage,  and  as  it  slowly  advanced  at  a  foot-pace,  the  prolonged 
roar  of  the  multitude  was  heard  like  the  sound  of  the  ocean  waves 
coming  from  afar,  and  getting  louder  and  louder  as  the  carriage  drew 
near:  "  Vive  l'Empersur  !  " 

All  the  attendants  and  ladies  were  grouped  at  the  door  to  receive 
those  who  had  borne  the  trial  so  bravely  ;  but  as  the  empress  crossed 
the  threshold,  for  the  first  time  her  undaunted  spirit  failed  her,  and 
throwing  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Duchess  de  Bassano,  she  burst 
into  tears. 

But  we  will  pass  over  the  prosperous  days  of  the  Second 
Empire,  and  turn  to  the  unfortunate  time  just  before  the 
war  of  1870,  when  the  emperor's  health  had  begun   to  fail 


and  the  empress  was  beginning  to  take  that  interest  in 
political  matters  which  resulted  so  disastrously.  Concern- 
ing the  time  just  preceding  the  declaration  of  war,  Miss 
Bicknell  says  : 

The  torpor  of  the  emperor  exasperated  the  empress,  who  did  not 
Understand  its  cause,  and  she  strove  with  passionate  expostulations 
to  rouse  him  to  his  former  vigor  of  purpose.  His  mind  and  intellect 
had  not  failed,  but  his  physical  energies  had  given  way  so  completely 
that  the  former  seemed  dormant.  There  was  now  a  political  party 
calling  itself  "  le  parti  de  l'lmperatrice"  (the  party  of  the  empress), 
and  the  ministers,  with  other  politicians,  perpetually  held  consulta- 
tions with  her,  talking  her  over  to  their  views,  which  she  then  en- 
forced in  vehement  scenes  with  the  exhausted,  weary  emperor. 

The  state  of  the  emperor's  health  became  so  alarming 
that  a  consultation  of  eminent  medical  authorities  was  held, 
On  this  subject  the  writer  says  : 

The  statement  of  the  case  was  duly  drawn  up  by  Dr.  See,  declar- 
ing the  now  well-known  nature  of  the  malady  and  the  urgent  neces- 
sity of  an  operation.  The  friends  of  the  empress  assert  positively 
that  the  truth  was  concealed  from  her,  and  that  she  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  true  state  of  the  emperor. 

Immediately  after  his  consultation,  the  Hohenzollern  incident  oc- 
curred suddenly.  It  was  of  a  nature  to  excite  passionate  feelings  in 
the  empress,  for  it  concerned  Spam,  giving  the  crown  of  Spain  to  a 
German  prince.  Now  (since  the  war  which  followed  has  caused  such 
calamities)  the  partisans  of  the  empress  deny  strenuously  that  she 
was  in  favor  of  risking  it,  or  that  she  ever  used  the  words  so  often 
quoted:  "This  is  my  war."  It  is,  however,  certain,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  she  considered  any  concession  on  the  French  side  to 
be  disgraceful,  and  that  she  took  up  the  question  with  her  usual 
passionate  vehemence  and  direct  interference. 

When  war  was  declared,  and  she  saw  how  gravely  and  sadly  the 
emperor  looked  toward  the  future,  she  was  herself  frightened  at  the 
sight  of  the  demon  which  she  had  raised,  and  would  gladly  have 
welcomed  any  peaceful  intervention — but  it  was  too  late.  The  em- 
peror went  to  the  war  with  the  worst  forebodings,  and  with  the  de- 
spairing resignation  of  a  doomed  victim. 

After  Sedan  and  the  emperor's  surrender,  the  position  of 
the  empress  was  a  terrible  one,  left,  as  she  was,  at  the  mercy 
of  the  populace  at  Paris,  who  hated  her  as  the  cause  of  the 
disastrous  war.  Here  is  the  story  of  her  flight  from  the 
Tuileries : 

Meanwhile,  the  progress  of  events  was  fearfully  rapid.  Every  half- 
hour  brought  more  disastrous  news.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  had 
been  invaded  by  the  mob  ;  the  downfall  of  the  empire  had  been  de- 
creed ;  the  republic  had  been  proclaimed.  The  cries  of  the  popular 
fury  were  heard  in  the  very  gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  and  the  en- 
raged populace  was  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  crowd  reached 
the  reserved  garden  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  tore  down  the  em- 
blematic imperial  eagles.  It  was  then  a  quarter  past  three  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  Austrian  and  Italian  embassadors,  who  were  at  the  palace 
(with  other  supposed  friends  of  the  empire,  and  some  sincere  ad- 
herents), now  entreated  her  to  leave  the  dangerous  imperial  home, 
but  she  warmly  rejected  the  proposal.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
noble  race  ;  the  heroic  blood  of  the  Guzmans,  her  Spanish  ancestors, 
flowed  in  her  veins  ;  and  she  could  not  but  consider  flight  as  an  act 
of  cowardice.  She  "was  a  sentinel  left  to  defend  a  post,  and  she 
would  die  there." 

The  roar  of  the  mob  became  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  "  Vive 
la  R^publique  !  "  were  distinctly  heard. 

"  Madame,"  then  said  the  prefect  of  police,  Pietri,  "  by  remaining 
here  you  will  cause  a  general  massacre  of  all  your  attendants."  She 
seemed  struck  by  this,  and  turning  to  General  Mellinet,  she  said  : 
"  Can  you  defend  the  palace  without  bloodshed  ?  " 

"  Madame,  I  fear  that  it  would  be  impossible." 

"Then  all  is  over,"  said  the  empress.  She  turned  to  those 
present :  "  Gentlemen,  can  you  bear  me  witness  that  1  have  done  my 
duty  to  the  last?" 

The  haste  of  her  departure  was  so  great  that  she  had  not  even 
time  to  finish  the  packing  of  a  small  hand-bag  containing  a  few  neces- 
saries which  was  found  in  her  private  room  on  a  table,  half-filled  and 
left  open.  Two  of  her  ladies  hastily  assisted  her  to  put  on  a  long 
cloak,  a  close  bonnet,  and  a  thick  veil  ;  Mme.  Canrobert  offered  her 
carriage,  but  the  empress  seemed  hardly  to  understand,  and  appeared 
as  if  dazed,  merely  bidding  a  hasty  good-by  to  all. 

All  present  were  bewildered  and  uncertain  as  to  what  they  ought  to 
do,  fully  supposing  that  under  the  protection  of  two  embassadors 
she  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and  so  accustomed  to  court  reticence 
and  submission  that  they  did  not  venture  to  oppose  what  seemed  to 
be  her  wishes,  or  to  ask  questions  as  to  her  intentions.  One  lady 
who  filled  a  secondary,  though  confidential  post  in  the  household — 
Mme.  Lebreton  {sister  to  General  Bourbaki) — would  not  leave  her 
unhappy  mistress,  and  resolutely  followed  her  into  exile.  With  this 
one  faithful  attendant  and  the  two  embassadors,  the  empress  threaded 
the  galleries  communicating  with  the  Louvre,  while  the  mob  broke 
into  the  Tuileries  on  the  other  side.  There  was  a  door  communica- 
tion, which  was  found  locked,  and  for  one  brief  moment  anxiety  was 
intense  ;  happily  the  key  was  quickly  procured  through  a  faithful 
servant,  and  crossing  the  splendid  gallery  of  Apollo  in  the  Louvre, 
the  fugitives  made  their  way  into  the  place  opposite  the  Church  of  St. 
Germain  l'Auxerrois. 

The  crowds  of  insurgents  were  coming  in  different  directions  ;  the 
danger  was  great,  and  the  Austrian  embassador,  Prince  Metternich, 
went  off  in  haste  to  seek  his  carriage,  which  he  had  left  on  the  quay 
at  a  great  distance.  Meanwhile,  a  street-boy  called  out :  "  There  is 
the  empress  1  "  Much  alarmed,  the  Italian  embassador,  Chevalier 
Nigra,  hastily  thrust  the  empress  and  Mme.  Lebreton  into  a  hackney 
cab,  called  to  the  coachman,  "  Boulevard  Haussmann,"  without  giv- 
ing any  number,  and  turned  to  silence  the  boy.  The  driver,  fright- 
ened at  the  approach  of  the  mob,  drove  off  in  violent  haste,  and  the 
two  embassadors  immediately  lost  sight  of  the  vehicle. 

The  empress  had  no  money  about  her,  and  when,  on  reaching  a 
quieter  region,  the  driver  asked  where  he  was  to  take  her,  she  knew 
not  whither  to  go.  Several  calls  were  made  at  the  houses  of  friends  ; 
none  were  at  home,  and  the  empress,  utterly  exhausted  and  not 
knowing  where  to  find  a  refuge,  suddenly  remembered  that  Dr.  Evans, 
the  well-known  American  dentist,  lived  near,  and  to  him  she  went. 
Dr.  Evans  was  about  to  go  to  dinner,  and  at  first  refused  to  see  the 
unknown  lady  who  came  at  such  an  unpropitious  time  ;  but  as  she 
insisted  upon  speaking  to  him,  he  came  out,  and  was  struck  with 
astonishment  on  finding  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  fugitive  em- 
press. To  his  honor  be  it  said  that  never  in  the  days  of  imperial 
prosperity  could  she  have  met  with  more  respect  or  more  devoted 
zeal  in  her  service  than  was  shown  on  this  occasion  by  Dr.  Evans, 
and  afterward  Mrs.  Evans,  who  was  at  Trouville  for  sea-bathing,  and 
consequently  could  not  assist  her  husband  in  receiving  his  unexpected 
imperial  guest  in  Paris.  But  nothing  that  could  be  done  for  her 
comfort  was  neglected,  and  at  least  she  felt  safe  in  the  shelter  of  the 
American  home. 

Accompanied  by  Mme.  Lebreton  and  Dr.  Evans,  she  suc- 
ceeded in  leaving  Paris  and  in  reaching  Trouville-Deauville 
in  safety  ;  and  there  they  embarked  for  England  in  a  small 
sailing-yacht  belonging  to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  thus  narrated  : 

Dr.  Evans  went  on  board  with  his  nephew,  and  sending  his  card 
to  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  explained  to  him  that  the  Empress  of  the 
French  was  concealed  in  the  town  ;  that  she  was  in  trouble  and  dan- 
ger ;  begging  him  to  take  her  on  board  at  once.  Sir  John  Burgoyne 
was  at  first  incredulous,  but  on  referring  to  Lady  Burgoyne,  who 
knew  Dr.  Evans  well  by  name,  he  consented  to  receive  the  lady  an- 
nounced as  the  empress,  on  condition  of  making  his  own  arrange- 
ments and  assuming  all  responsibility.  Dr.  Evans  was  extremely 
anxious  that  she  should  be  taken  on  board  immediately,  fearing  not 
only  for  the  empress,  but  also  serious  consequences  for  himself  if  he, 
as  a  foreigner,  liable  to  expulsion  at  any  time,  were  found  in  the  act 
of  aiding  the  regent  to  leave  the  country. 

Sir  John  Burgoyne  pointed  out  the  immense  danger  of  embarking 


the  empress  in  broad  daylight,  especially  as  the  harbor  of  Deauville 
was  tidal,  and  the  yacht  could  not  leave  it  till  the  top  of  high  water. 
After  some  discussion,  it  was  settled  that  the  empress  should  em- 
bark at  midnight.  At  half-past  eleven  a  police  agent  came  on 
board  and  carefully  examined  every  part  of  the  yacht,  at  last  leav- 
ing it  perfectly  satisfied  that  his  suspicions  were  groundless.  It  is 
not  known  how  he  was  first  led  to  suppose  that  the  empress  might 
be  there.  Sir  John  Burgoyne  appeared  perfectly  indifferent,  giving 
him  every  facility  for  examining  the  vessel,  but  naturally  felt  much 
relieved  when  he  went  on  shore  ;  after  watching  his  proceedings 
though  night-glasses,  and  seeing  him  cross  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
Trouville  side,  he  went  on  shore  himself  at  the  place  appointed  for 
meeting  the  empress.  Soon  he  saw  two  ladies  walking  together, 
followed  by  a  gentleman  (the  nephew  of  Dr.  Evans)  carrying  a  hand- 
bag kindly  prepared  by  Mrs.  Evans,  and  containing  traveling  neces- 
saries. One  of  the  ladies  immediately  accosted  him,  saying:  "I 
believe  you  are  the  English  gentleman  who  will  take  me  to  Eng- 
land. 1  am  the  empress,"  bursting  into  tears  as  she  spoke.  Sir 
John  Burgoyne  then  told  his  name,  and,  offering  his  arm,  led  her 
on  board  the  yacht  Gazelle,  where  Lady  Burgoyne  was  presented  to 
her.  She  eagerly  asked  for  news  of  the  emperor  and  Prince  Im- 
perial, and  begged  for  newspapers.  As  she  stepped  on  board,  she 
seemed  frightened  ;  but  on  receiving  the  assurance  that  she  was  per- 
fectly safe,  she  replied  gracefully  :  "  I  am,  I  know,  safe  with  an 
English  gentleman."  She  spoke  English,  which  she  knew  well,  and 
often  used  in  conversing  with  the  emperor,  when  she  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  by  those  around  her.  Her  pronunciation  of  that  ' 
language  was  perhaps  less  foreign  than  her  French,  which  she  spoke 
with  a  marked  accent. 

She  was  much  agitated  on  that  evening,  weeping  frequently,  as 
she  spoke  to  Lady  Burgoyne,  saying  that  she  had  been  shamefully 
deserted  at  the  Tuileries,  that  her  very  servants  had  stolen  things 
from  her  private  apartments,  and  that  on  the  fourth  of  September, 
the  day  of  her  flight,  she  could  not  even  get  her  ordinary  servants  to 
bring  her  breakfast,  and  her  ladies  had  to  perform  menial  offices  to 
help  her. 

When  the  time  came  for  setting  sail,  such  a  violent  storm 
was  raging  that  it  was  a  dangerous  matter  to  leave  port. 
But,  under  the  circumstances,  all  felt  that  the  risk  must  be 
taken,  and  after  a  perilous  voyage  they  reached  England  in 
safety. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  book  is  full  of  interest,  from  the 
earlier  pages,  which  tell  of  brilliant  prosperity,  to  those 
which  narrate  the  close  and  fall  of  the  empire. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.25. 

Recently  in  New  York  city  a  difference  of  opinion  arose 
Afternoon  between  the  Employing  Lithographers'  Asso- 

Teas  in  ciation   and    the    Lithographic  Artists'   and 

Factories.  Engravers'  Union.     There  were  three  points 

on  which  they  differed  :  the  abolition  of  piece-work,  a  mini- 
mum scale  of  wages  at  eighteen  dollars  per  week,  and 
whether  forty-four  or  forty-seven  and  a  half  hours  should 
constitute  the  weekly  hours  of  labor.  It  was  agreed  to  leave 
the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of  Bishop  Potter.  The  worthy 
bishop  has  decided  in  favor  of  the  employers  for  the  longer 
hours,  which  come  to  a  little  less  than  an  average  of  eight 
hours  a  day.  Concerning  the  abolition  of  piece-work  and 
the  demand  for  a  minimum  scale  of  wages  at  eighteen  dol- 
lars per  week,  be  decided  against  the  employers  and  in  favor 
of  the  employees.  The  reasons  given  by  the  bishop  for  his 
decision  are  certainly  peculiar.  He  says  that  the  wage 
system  is  favorable  to  solidarity  of  the  workmen,  and  that 
piece-work  tends  to  isolate  the  workmen.  He  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  isolation  of  workmen,  and  he  believes  that  they 
should  be  held  together  by  their  unions  ;  for  that  reason  he 
decided  that  they  should  not  be  dealt  with  separately  by 
employers,  but  that  they  should  have  a  minimum  wage 
fixed  at  eighteen  dollars  a  week. 

Bishop  Potter  may  be  up  on  theology,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  he  is  up  on  questions  of  wages.  The  em- 
ploying lithographers  say  that  their  best  men  now  receive 
from  twenty-one  to  twenty-seven  dollars  per  week  by 
doing  piece-work — that  is,  by  being  paid  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  they  do.  They  are  the  best  men.  They 
are  the  men  who  devote  themselves  most  assiduously  to 
their  work.  They  are  the  men  who  are  saving  up  their 
wages,  and  who,  some  day,  will  be  employers  themselves. 
The  idle,  the  incompetent,  the  dissipated — all  these  will 
now  be  paid  the  same  price  as  the  industrious,  the  skillful, 
and  the  economical,  to  wit,  eighteen  dollars  per  week. 
These  men  will  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  inferior 
workmen.  Bishop  Potter  is  doubtless  an  expert  on  celes- 
tial matters,  but  when  it  comes  to  terrestrial  considerations, 
we  would  rather  have  the  opinion  of  an  employing  iron- 
molder.  The  bishop  seems  to  think  that  "  solidarity " 
among  workmen  is  a  desirable  thing,  and  that  isolation  is 
not  to  be  desired.  We  suppose  the  good  bishop's  idea  of 
the  ideal  factory  or  work-shop  would  be  some  sort  of  place 
where  the  men  would  be  paid  by  the  day,  and  would  spend 
their  time  in  agreeable  conversation — a  sort  of  automatic 
conversazione  or  mechanical  afternoon  tea. 


A  curious  spectacle  is  seen  when  a  series  of  photographs 
used  in  a  kinetoscope  is  reversed.  For  example,  a  drinker 
takes  up  an  empty  glass  and  replaces  it  full  upon  the  table  ; 
a  smoker  sees  the  stump  of  a  cigar  flying  at  him  from  the 
floor,  takes  it  to  his  mouth  and  sees  the  smoke  originate  in 
the  room,  draws  it  into  his  mouth  and  into  his  cigar,  which 
is  gradually  lengthened  and  finally  replaced  in  the  pocket. 
A  wrestler,  who  has  probably  thrown  away  his  garments,  is 
re-covered  with  them  by  their,  so  to  speak,  walking  up  on 
him  into  their  places,  while  he  himself  performs  motions  of 
which  we  can  understand  nothing,  because  we  never  saw 
these  most  ordinary  motions  performed  backward  ;  a  man, 
for  instance,  seated  at  a  table  before  an  empty  plate,  works 
hard  taking  bite  after  bite  from  his  mouth,  until  the  chicken 
is  whole  again  on  the  dish  before  him,  and  the  side  dishes 
are  also  returned  full  to  their  respective  places. 


The  editor  of  a  literary  publication,  who  has  been  advo- 
cating summer  reading  clubs  and  helping  his  subscribers  to 
form  them,  has  received  this  delicious  query  :  lt  How  can 
we  get  rid  of  our  president  ?  She  is  well  meaning,  but  she 
has  no  grip.  She  is  really  a  disadvantage,  but  has  no  idea 
of  it.  She  will  never  resign,  and  our  personal  liking  is 
so  great  we  can  not  bear  to  ask  her  to  go  out." 
editor  was  completely  stumped,  and  has  passed  the 
on  to  his  other  subscribers. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


-  3.iiTa.s  Memoir*. 
The  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  "  I 
of  Barras.  Member  of  the  Directorate."  surpass  ra 
malignity  the  two  which  preceded  them.  Jadgiog 
turn  by  the  revelatiou  he  makes  of  himself  m 
writing  of  others,  one  can  well  believe  in  the  truth 
of  the  portrait  LareTeillere,  another  member  of 
the  Directorate,  er*es  of  htm  : 

"He  »as  e.iccu.i'vely  vshxar  id  society,  Li 
finr+™  ...  In  spite  of  bis  6ae  a;ure  and  manly  race. 
he  cosM  act  shake  eff  entirely  the  lew  and  braxea  air 
mcqpumi  is  bod  society.  .  .  .  He  displayed  remarkable 
apiirndr  far  intrigue,  ia  the  practice  of  which  he  was 
in  defaQ  r  a  c  I  e. 

wi  Luxembourg  bis  rx£n*ra/v  consisted  of  the 
most  corrapt  aristocrats,  women  cf  easy  *irtne.  men  of 
;   reputation,   jabbers,  dabblers   in   inady  iransac- 
d   minions.     The  most  infamous  de- 
(he  him    ■  was  practiced   in  his 

:  ti    a  lie  is  nothing  and  can 


Scarcely  a  person  does  he  mention  save  to 
vififr.    One  of  the  few  persons  for  whom  he  has  a 

good  word  is  an  underling  of  Fouche,  of  whom  he 
stys  :  "  I  owe  it  to  Vincent  Lombard  to  state  that 
be  constantly  gave  me  proofs  of  devotion,  and  that 
his  interested  connection  with  Fooch£  was  never 
employed  to  do  me  barm,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
serve  me." 

The  audacity  of  his  statements  is  such  that  the 
reader  is  more  impressed  with  bis  venom  than  his 
truth.  The  Empress  Josephine  he  makes  out  to 
be  a  [wnffigMr  of  the  most  abandoned  type  ; 
Napoleon  he  pictures  as  accepting  dishonor  rather 
than  create  aa  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  ambition  ; 
and  the  entire  Bonaparte  family  is  made  out  to  con- 
sist of  thieves,  murderers,  intriguers,  and  disrepu- 
table women. 

An  idea  of  the  character  of  the  man  may  be  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that,  after  recording  a  most  on- 
fr^r^— e  proposition  made  to  him  by  Josephine 
dams;  Napoleon's  absence  in  Egypt,  be  refers  to 
as  intrigue  existing  between  her  and  one  of  his 
own  aids-de-camp ,  "  whose  name  the  discr  - 
our  French  manners  forbids  my  mentioning."  He 
■wpotes  mtchastity  to  a  score  of  women,  giving 
names  and  dates,  but  when  it  comes  to  an  obscure 
ainVdexamp,  the  discretion  of  his  French  manners 
— faugh' 

As  to  the  historical  part  of  the  work,  it  may  be 
useful  as  an  undigested  source  from  which  future 
binaiiniij  of  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the 
Empire,  and  the  Restoration  may  draw  facts  ;  but 
his  state  menu  would  not  be  worth  much  unless 
corroborated  by  other  evidence. 

The  fourth  volume  contains  an  index  to  the  entire 
set. 

Pubushed  by  Harper  4  Brothers.   New  York ; 
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Hardiae  Davis  and  the  Future  of  Literature. 

Arthur  Reed  Kimball  declares  m  the  Independent 
tint  Laurence  Hotton  has  made  a  discovery  about 
Bkfeord  Harding  Davis  "  unbeknownst  to  himself" 
— that  is,  Mr.  Hatton  does  not  seem  to  appreciate 
the  nature  and  bearings,  the  significance  of  his  ^is- 
la  his  "  Literary  Notes"  department,  in  a 

E  Of  B  - 

Richard    Harding    Davis's   "About 
Para": 

"  vThy  is  it.  and  now  is  it,  chat  Mr.  Davis  sees  at  once 
what  some  of  as  have  been  faol  oldng  at, 

for  yean  .  ---;-.  at  all  ?    And  what  extra  sense 

is  it  that  jives  km  m  inly  of  sight,  but  of  ex- 

pression? Ocm,  serious,  diligent,  astiring  undents  of 
London  and  Paris  have  been  spending  leasaa  after  season 
ta  these  two  capital  cities  of  the  world  without  knowing 
naif  as  much  about  them  as  Mr.  Davis  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered on  his  first  or  second  visit  " 

Farther  on  in  the  same  article,  Mr.  Hotton 
speaks  of  Mr.  Davis  as  being  H  entirely  unconven- 
tional in  the  expression  of  his  impressions."  and 
as  having  *'  the  courage  of  his  fresh  enthusiasm." 

The  art  and  mystery  of  all  this  Mr.  Kimball  ex- 
plains by  the  simple  (act  that  Mr.  Davis  got  bis 
training  by  working  as  a  reporter  on  the  New  York 
S«.  "  His  is  a  typical  instance  of  the  reportorial 
style  of  literature,"  Mr.  Kimball  declares  ;  and  he 


**The  newspaper  methods  are  dominating  magazine 
and  periodical  literature — the  subjects  treated  are  largely 
chorea  -.ess,"  and   the  authors  solicited 

are  largely  selected  for  their '  prominence.'    Why  b  not 
•ewspaner    style    simply   another 
-  tendency  ?     The  day  of  the 
ornate  a.-.  eratvc  alike  is  fast 

askMing  away.  This  is  in  great  part  due  to  the  constant, 
though  silent,  influence  of  newspaper  reading,  where  the 
ehSrf  effort  is  to  be  direct,  simple,  and  vivid— vith  the 
best  aswipapen— «  attain  the  qnalhiea.  in  short,  of  the 
stoat  perfect  unconventional  conversationalist." 


The  New  Volume  of  the  "Century." 
With  the  April  number  the  thirty-ninth  volume 
hi  the  new  series  of  the  Century  was  completed, 
making  %  ponderous  tome  of  nearly  one  thousand 
paces.  A  glance  through  the  table  of  contents  re- 
veals many  interesting  articles  ; 

The  most  important  feature  is  Profes.  - 

am  M.  Sioane'i  life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  which 

was  begun  in  rSoj.  and  is  yet  unfinished.    The 

riwHraued  stories  are  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Sir 

- -onsen   Smith's 

rrngstn."     Ccwond  A.  W.  Greely  and  C. 

Z '  evink    discuss    A  ntarctic    exploration ; 

tad   the   Duke  of  Westminster  dis- 

nenjaa   question.;    Emily   Crawford 


writes  of  the  elder  Dumas  ;  Royal  Cortissoz  begins 
' '  Moral  Decoration  m  Captain  Alfred 

T.  Mahan  writes  of  "  Nelson  at  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent "  ;  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Governor  Will- 
7.assefl  discuss  the  political  issues  of  t3g6  ; 
Marion  Crawford  describes  Rome  and  the  Pope  ; 
and  there  are  quantities  of  other  articles  on  topics 
of  interest  and  by  writers  of  note. 

In  fiction  one  notes  the  names  of  Bret  Harte, 
Rodyard  Kipling.  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  Gilbert 
Parker,  and  among  the  poets  represented  are 
Stedman,  Gilder,  Louise  Imogen  Guiney,  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  and  a  score  or  more  of  others.  Among 
the  illustrations  the  most  notable  are  those  accom- 
panying the  Napoleon  articles  and  the  reproduc- 
tions of  Vibert's  pictures,  with  his  explanations  of 
them. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price.  S3,  be 

A  French  Diplomat  in  Berlin. 
An  interesting  piece  of  diplomatic  history  by  the 
Due  de  Broglie,  called  "  An  Ambassador  of  the 
Vanquished,"  has  been  translated  by  Albert  D. 
Vandam.  the  author  of  "  An  Englishman  in  Paris." 
It  relates  the  policy  of  France  and  the  attitude  of 
the  Vicomie  de  Gontant-Biron,  her  representaiive 
at  Berlin  during  the  six  years  that  followed  the  war 
of  1870.  By  the  most  delicate  exercise  of  diplo- 
matic talents,  M.  de  Gontant-Biron  was  enabled  to 
steer  his  country  through  a  difficult  crisis  and  to 
help  her  to  resume  her  rank  among  independent 
nations  ;  and  to  the  elevation  of  character  and 
statesman-like  skill  which  brought  about  the  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  of  his  mission,  a  high 
tribute  is  paid. 

The  characters  of  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
with  Bismarck  at  their  head,  are  noted  with  acu- 
men, and  the  inner  history  of  European  politics 
during  these  six  eventful  years  has  a  peculiar 
value,  even  though  it  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
vanquished  nation. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  S3  00. 

New  Publications. 
"  None  but  the   Brave,"  a  novel  by   Robert  Lee 
Tyler,  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  Street  & 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cants. 

A  new  edition  of  Paine's  "Age  of  Reason, " 
edited  by  Moncure  Daniel  Conway,  author  of  a 
"  Life  of  Thomas  Paine,"  and  an  editor  of  his 
works,  has  been  published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York. 

"  The  Secret  of  Mankind  :  With  Some  Singular 
HiDta  Gathered  in  the  Elsewheres  or  After-life, 
from  Certain  Eminent  Personages,  as  Also  Some 
Brief  Account  of  the  Planet  Mercury  and  of  its 
Institutions "  has  been  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York. 

Mark  Twain's  "Adventures  of  Huckleberry 
Finn,"  which  the  AtAintz-um  pronounced  "one  of 
the  six  greatest  books  written  in  America,"  has 
been  re-issued  in  a  new  library  edition,  printed 
from  new  plates  and  furnished  with  a  photogravure 
portrait  of  the  author,  in  addition  to  the  original 
ms  by  E.  W.  Kemble.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  75. 

A  "History  of  Christian  Doctrine"  has  been 
published  as  the  fourth  volume  of  the  International 
Theological  Library.  The  author  is  George  Park 
Fisher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
history  in  Yale  University,  and  he  has  performed 
his  task  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book  invaluable 
for  students  of  church  history.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  New  York  ;  price,  $2  50. 

"Soda!  Meanings  of  Religious  Experiences "  is 
the  title  of  a  little  book  containing  six  lecture- 
sermons  by  George  D.  Herron,  D.  D.  Abraham, 
Jacob,  Elijah,  Peter,  and  Paul  are  taken  as  types  ; 
the  training  through  which  they  went,  the  mistakes 
they  made,  the  successes  they  achieved,  are  inter- 
preted to  throw  light  on  our  modern  and  more 
complicated  conditions.  The  titles  of  the  lectures 
are  "  The  Affections  as  Social  Energies,"  "  Eco- 
nomics and  Religion,"  "  The  Leadership  of  Social 
Faith,"  "  Repentance  onto  Service."  '•  Material 
World  and  Sodal  Spirit,"  and  "  The  Appeal  of 
Redemption  to  Progress."  Published  by  T.  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co..  New  York  ;  price.  75  cents. 

A  novel  by  W.  E.  Norris  is  always  entertaining, 
and  "  The  Dancer  in  Yellow  "  sustains  his  reputa- 
tion in  this  respect.  The  story  relates  the  rash  act 
of  a  baronet's  younger  son,  who  marries  a  stage  : 
dancer  and,  his  brief  passion  over,  discovers  that 
he  has  made  a  mistake,  and  repents  at  leisure. 
She  is  vulgar,  heartless,  and  not  over  virtuous, 
and  the  only  piece  of  good  luck  for  him  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  two  are  of  one  mind  about  keep- 
ing the  marriage  secret,  Bot  though  she  is  not  a 
wife  upon  whose  possession  a  man  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated, she  is  a  merry  little  person,  and  her 
presence  in  the  novel  makes  it  an  enlivening  one 
a  summer  day's  reading,  and   that  is  all  the 


foe 


book  aims  to  be.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co..  New  York  ;  price.  51.00. 

"  The  Xlth  Commandment,"  by  Halliwell  Sut- 
lifie.  is  an  English  novel  which  promises  at  the 
beginning  to  be  a  quiet  tale  of  curates  and  vicars, 
with  a  little  of  the  sodety  of  the  squire's  family 
thrown  jn.     It  turns  out,  however,  to  be  cjuite  lurid 


in  its  multiplicity  of  melodramatic  episodes.  The 
squire's  daughter  secretly  marries  a  youth  who 
masquerades  as  her  father's  game-keeper  to  be 
near  her,  and  he  meets  with  a  violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  poachers.  The  squire,  instead  of  being 
a  quiet  country  gentleman,  has  so  very  much  of  a 
past  that  there  are  two  women  in  the  case  with  him 
besides  his  wife,  and  his  soa  is  quite  twisted  up  in 
entanglements  with  the  other  sex.  The  author 
apparently  had  it  in  his  mind  to  declaim  against 
shams  of  various  sorts  in  his  book,  and  to  this  the 
title  refers  ;  but  he  finds  himself  altogether  too 
busy,  and  for  this  the  reader  may  be  thankful,  as 
his  sarcasm  is  rather  heavy  reading.  Published  by 
the  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Hon.  George 
N.  Curzon's  "  Problems  of  the  Far  East"  has  been 
brought  out.  The  original  edition  appeared  in 
August,  1894,  within  a  few  weeks  of  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  between  China  and  Japan  over  Corea, 
and  as  the  book  discusses  those  three  countries,  the 
new  conditions  necessitated  this  early  revision. 
A  few  mistakes  have  been  corrected  and  much  new 
matter,  supplied  or  suggested  by  the  events  of  the 
war,  has  been  introduced.  The  revision  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Japan  and  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Japan  and  China  are  printed  in 
appendixes,  and  a  new  chapter  sums  up  the  issues 
of  the  conflict  and  forecasts  its  bearing  on  the 
Asiatic  situation.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50- 

The  Portfolio  is  the  name  of  a  series  of  mono- 
graphs on  artistic  subjects,  issued  irregularly  six 
times  in  a  year.  The  latest  number  is  "John 
La  Farge,  Artist  and  Writer,"  by  Cecelia  Waern. 
The  text  gives  an  account  of  Mr.  La  Farge's  life 
and  works,  showing  his  development,  ideals,  and 
aims,  and  briefly  discussing  the  temperament  and 
gifts  that  constitute  bis  artistic  personality.  The 
illustrations  consist  of  two  plates — a  sketch  of  a 
portion  of  a  mosaic  glass  window,  designed  by 
Mr.  La  Farge  for  W.  H.  Vanderbilt's  house,  and  a 
water-coloT  drawing  ;  half  a  dozen  colored  illus- 
trations ;  and  some  two-score  smaller  illustrations 
in  the  text.  The  typographical  beauty  of  the  book 
is  in  keeping  with  its  subject.  Imported  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.23. 

Mrs.  Alexander  still  continues  to  pour  forth  love- 
tales  with  facility,  though  time  has  a  little  impaired 
their  early  freshness.  "  A  Winning  Hazard"  con- 
tains some  easily  recognized  types.  The  heroine 
is  the  usual  poor  and  pretty  young  woman,  full  of 
bright  talk  and  gay  rejoinders  ;  the  hero  is  the 
usual  half-hearted  lover  who  struggles  against  his 
growing  passion,  knowing  he  could  do  better  from 
a  worldly  point  of  view.  He  yields  to  it,  as  he  al- 
ways does,  and  wins  her.  And  a  handsome  legacy 
— always  a  feature  of  these  stories — falls  to  the 
lady  from  an  elderly  admirer  who  obligingly  dies 
in  the  nick  of  rime,  and  thus  settles  all  difficulties. 
Mrs.  Alexander  is  a  favorite  with  readers  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  type  of  love-story,  bristling 
with  difficulties  throughout,  certain  of  a  happy 
ending  ;  and  "  A  Winning  Hazard  "  is  a  fair  speci- 
men of  this  dass.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  Ji.oo. 

"  Mark  Heffron,"  by  Alice  Ward  Bailey,  is  a 
novel  decidedly  up-to-date  in  the  topics  discussed. 
The  author  has  been  reading  Hudson's  "  Law  of 
Psychic  Phenomena,"  to  judge  by  the  allusions  to 
auto-suggestion  and  kindred  subjects,  and  the  story 
is  a  curious  jumble  of  love  and  hypnotism,  faith-cure 
and  fraudulent  healers.  An  animated  picture  of  a 
summer-school  assembly  opens  the  book,  and  from 
there  the  scene  shifts  to  Chicago,  and  we  find  our- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  crowds  at  the  World's 
Fair,  and  later  watch  the  conflagration  which  struck 
the  first  note  of  destruction  to  the  White  City. 
The  railroad  strike  of  '94  is  the  next  sensation,  and 
altogether,  the  book  is  like  a  spectacular  play  where 
the  actors  are  overshadowed  by  the  setting.  Never- 
theless, it  is  all  entertaining  enough,  and  the  talk 
of  the  people,  colloquial  to  the  verge  of  slang,  is  as 
fin  <U  liicU  as  their  surroundings.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Alida  Craig,"  by  Pauline  Hall,  is  a  gushing 
tale  of  a  young  man  who  loves  a  mother  and 
daughter  at  one  and  the  same  rime,  and  is  loved 
by  both  in  return.  The  mother,  a  gorgeously 
beautiful  Creole,  with  "  a  subtle  exotic  charm,"  is 
an  actress  of  world-wide  renown,  and  the  daughter 
is  a  talented  artist,  who  does  illustrations  for  the 
Century.  By  one  of  those  peculiar  family  arrange- 
ments familiar  to  romancers,  neither  knows  of  the 
relationship.  The  mother  discovers  it,  however, 
and  magnanimously  gives  up  the  lover  to  her 
daughter.  She  consoles  herself  by  marrying  the 
Duke  of  Axminster,  and  lives  in  England,  where 
she  becomes  noted  for  her  devotion  to  her  husband, 
and  thus  "reclaims  the  name  of  her  nation  from 
that  scorn  of  women  who  marry  for  position  and 
title."  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  writer  has  en- 
joyed herself  extremely  in  the  composition  of  her 
book,  and  it  is  ungrateful  of  her  to  refer  with  scorn, 
as  she  does,  to  the  readers  of  "  The  Duchess  "  and 
"  Dora  Thome,"  for  there  is  no  doubt  her  work 
will  appeal  to  those  same  readers.  Published  by 
George  H.  Richmond  &  Co..   New  York ;  price, 
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"A  cold  bath  is  a  good 
tonic  and  nerve  bracer." 
If  Ivory  Soap  is  used,  it  is 
a  beautifier  as  well. 
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BOOKS    of    all    kinds    at   our   Book    Store, 
107  Montgomery  St.  (formerly  Beach's). 

NARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS. 


JUST  PUELISHED  BY 

HARVARD       UNIVERSITY. 


Vol.  3  of  the  Harvard  Oriental  Scries. 

Buddhism     in    Translations 

By  Henry  Clarke  Warren, 

XX-j-520.  pages,  8°,  bnckram,  by  mail,  $:.ao  net. 
m  The  Buddhist  doctrines  conceraine  Karma,  reincarna- 
tion, Nirvana,  etc.,  are  here  treated  in  a  systematic 
and  scholarly  way,  at  first  hand  from  the  original 
sources.  An  account  of  the  monastic  order  is  also 
given,  together  with  the  picturesque  legends  of  the  life  of 
Buddha.  Of  importance  to  students  of  the  history  of 
religions. 

Will  be  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price  by  the 
Publication  Agent  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  or  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  New  York. 
Chicago,  and  London.  Descriptive  list  of  the  Series  on 
application. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COTJNTY,  CAI.IF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— Jane  10th  to  August  4.  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boy«. 

Second—  For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  np  hack  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  win  be  $35 :  for  a  shorter 
period,  $ia  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hoar. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law. 
12  Phftlan  Building,  No.  S06  Market  St. 

Sam  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stevenson's    Remarkable   Posthumous    Romance. 

There  will  be  few  to  dissent  from  Stevenson's 
own  estimate  of  his  unfinished  romance,  "  Weir  of 
Hermiston,"  and  the  opinion  of  his  editor,  Sydney 
Colvin,  that  it  holds  the  highest  place  among  his 
works.  The  book  marks  an  epoch  in  Stevenson's 
development.  In  it  he  enters  upon  the  fullness  of 
his  ripened  powers  in  a  degree  as  emphatic  as  it  is 
sudden.  In  every  line  there  is  a  sureness  of  touch, 
a  completeness  of  purpose  which  is  singularly  want- 
ing in  the  works  immediately  preceding  it.  Some- 
thing of  this  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  his  return  in  the 
story  to  "his  own  race  and  place."  His  island 
home,  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  never  quickened  his 
fancy.  "  It  is  a  singular  thing,"  he  writes  in  one 
of  his  letters,  "  that  I  should  live  here  in  the  South 
Seas  under  conditions  so  new  and  so  striking,  and 
yet  my  imagination  so  continually  inhabit  the  cold 
old  huddle  of  gray  hills  from  which  we  come." 

And  so  it  was.  His  own  country  ever  gave  him 
highest  inspiration,  and  the  South  Sea  stories  that 
be  wrote  are  for  the  most  part  unworthy  of  his 
reputation.  It  is  as  if  the  truth  of  this  came  home 
to  him  as  he  scanned  the  sprouting  crop  of  Scottish 
novels  in  the  field  of  literature,  and  the  Scottish 
novel  he  set  himself  once  more  to  write  was  des- 
tined to  be  greater  than  them  all,  to  be  indeed  "  a 
worthy  tribute  to  the  land  he  loved." 

It  is  only  a  fragment,  the  merest  beginning  of  a 
romance,  that  he  has  left  behind  ;  yet  the  charac- 
ters are  outlined  and  the  story  planned  so  clearly 
that  it  seems  to  write  itself.  The  character  of 
Weir  of  Hermiston,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a  re- 
markable portraiture  founded  on  a  hanging  judge 
of  history  ;  and  the  differences  in  nature  and  mis- 
understandings between  the  terrible  old  man  and 
his  son  foreshadow  the  tragedy  that  is  to  come. 

Of  female  characters  there  is  no  lack.  The  wife 
of  the  Lord  Justice-Clerk,  "  pious,  anxious,  ten- 
der, tearful,  and  incompetent,"  lives  and  dies  in 
one  chapter,  but  is  nevertheless  a  finished  creation. 
The  two  Kirsties,  on  the  contrary,  are  closely  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  the  tale,  and  one 
of  them,  at  least,  is  a  loved  child  of  Stevenson's 
brain.  Taken  altogether,  the  women  of  the  story 
utterly  refute  the  stand  of  some  commentators 
that  Stevenson  was  timorous  and  incompetent  in 
dealing  with  the  subtleties  of  a  woman's  nature. 

For  those  readers  who  crave  to  know  the  in- 
tended course  of  the  tale,  Mr.  Colvin  appends  the 
argument  as  Stevenson  meant  to  pursue  it,  and 
the  plan  of  the  story,  as  laid  down,  only  adds  to 
the  keenness  of  the  regret  that  a  work  like  this, 
which  held  so  high  a  promise,  should  be  cut  short 
untimely. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


A  Life  of  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

A  biography  of  Cyrus  W.  Field  is  necessarily  a 
history  of  the  great  achievement  of  his  life — the 
laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable.  In  "  Cyrus  W.  Field  ; 
His  Life  and  Works,"  edited  by  his  daughter, 
Isabella  Field  Judson,  that  great  enterprise  is  closely 
followed  from  its  first  inception,  through  every  fail- 
ure and  discouragement,  to  the  final  triumphant 
conclusion  which  brought  him  fame.  The  account 
is  deeply  interesting,  and  not  less  interesting  is  the 
character  of  the  man  to  whom  the  world  is  mainly 
indebted  for  the  success  of  the  work.  Only  such 
indomitable  pluck  as  his,  such  unswerving  resolu- 
tion and  energy  of  purpose,  such  buoyant  hopeful- 
ness, could  have  surmounted  the  disasters  which 
attended  the  undertaking. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  volume,  his  corres- 
pondence, extracts  from  his  speeches,  and  jour- 
nalistic comment  are  largely  drawn  upon,  and  no 
better  means  could  be  chosen  to  give  a  knowledge 
of  his  career,  of  the  difficulties  he  overcame,  and 
of  the  tumult  of  popular  feeling  which  greeted  the 
first  telegraphic  communication  between  two  con- 
tinents. 

In  all  respects  his  life  was  a  remarkable  one, 
and  the  record  will  be  followed  with  interest,  from 
the  early  hardships  that  marked  it,  down  to  the 
close  of  his  long  and  honorable  career. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 


A  Hunting  Trip  to  the  Frozen  North. 

The  love  of  sport  leads  men  into  manifold  perils, 
as  is  shown  in  Caspar  Whitney's  "  On  Snow-Shoes 
to  the  Barren  Grounds."  The  book  is  a  narrative 
of  a  journey  of  twenty-eight  hundred  miles,  most 
of  it  traveled  on  snow-shoes,  into  a  region  never 
before  explored  during  the  winter  season.  Though 
the  object  of  the  voyage— the  shooting  of  certain 
rare  game — was  only  partially  accomplished,  the 
incidents  of  the  trip  were  sufficiently  unique  to 
make  up  for  the  omission.  The  terrible  cold  en- 
countered, the  many  dangers  and  privations  ex- 
perienced, make  it  a  marvel  that  the  expedition 
was  ever  safely  accomplished.  In  the  face  of 
every  drawback,  Mr.  Whitney  pushed  on  till  he 
had  crossed  the  Arctic  Circle  and  penetrated  to 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 

Such  adventures  make  exciting  reading,  the 
simple,  straightforward  style  of  the  narrative  giv- 
ing  peculiar  vividness  to  the  scenes  described. 
Beside  the  interest  of  absorbing  adventure,  the  book 


has  a  more  lasting  value  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
Indians  of  this  little  traveled  region,  the  character 
of  the  game  encountered,  and  all  the  details  of  a 
most  novel  expedition. 

Many  fine  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  of 
the  text,  and  in  paper,  binding,  and  type  the  book 
is  handsomely  finished. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3  50. 

A  Greek  Maid  in  London  Lodgings. 

In  "  Briseis,"  William  Black  has  written  a  tale 
with  a  Greek  maid  for  a  heroine,  but  a  trans- 
planted one  who  slaves  in  a  London  boarding- 
school.  She  is  as  beautiful  as  any  Helen  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  Scotch  baronet  who  loves  her, 
but  he  dares  not  tell  her  so.  He  is  already  the 
property  of  a  certain  ruddy-haired  chatterbox,  who 
secured  him  at  a  house-party  in  Scotland  and  be- 
came his  fiance" c  before  he  quite  knew  what  she 
was  about.  While  he  frets  at  his  chains,  but 
accepts  them,  the  reader  is  taken  from  Scotch 
moor  to  London  drawing-room,  whisked  across  the 
Atlantic  and  back,  and  provided  plentifully  with 
amusement.  By  that  time  the  lively  Georgie 
finds  out  that  she  loves  another  man,  and  she 
wants  her  freedom  back. 

Like  most  of  Mr.  Black's  novels,  the  story  is  not 
free  from  padding.  But  his  drawing-room  chat  and 
descriptions  of  Scotch  scenery  form  very  popular 
padding,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  story  may  be 
counted  a  pleasantly  entertaining  one. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Qossip. 
The  proposed  Lowell  memorial  at  Elm  wood,  the 
poet's  birthplace  and  life-long  home,  involves  the 
purchase  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  square 
feet  of  land  for  the  sum  of  thirty-five  thousand 
dollars,  which  must  be  raised  by  July  tst.  The 
committee  having  the  matter  in  charge  includes 
Mrs.  Louis  Agassiz,  Mrs.  Josiah  P.  Cooke.  Miss 
Alice  Longfellow,  Mrs.  William  E.  Russell,  Rev. 
Edward  Abbot,  Arthur  Gilman,  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Higginson,  Henry  O.  Houghton,  and  E.  D. 
Leavitt,  The  treasurer,  to  whom  contributions 
may  be  sent,  is  William  A.  Brillard.  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Cambridge. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Indian,"  by  George  Bird 
Grinnell,  the  first  volume  in  the  Story  of  the  West 
Series,  issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  has  been 
republished  in  England,  and  is  attracting  much 
favorable  attention  from  the  English  reviewers. 

Horace  N.  Pym,  the  English  dilettante,  collector 
and  editor  of  the  Journals  of  Caroline  Fox,  is 
dead.  His  library  was  full  of  interesting  treasures. 
Among  them  was  Thackeray's  school  copy  of 
"  Thucydides,"  inscribed  in  pencil  "William  M. 
Thackeray,  Charterhouse.  1827,"  and  bearing  on 
the  cover  what  was  perhaps  the  novelist's  first  at- 
tempt at  verse  : 

"  Love's  like  a  mutton-chop. 

Soon  it  grows  cold, 
All  its  attractions  hop 

Ere  it  grows  old. 
Love's  like  the  colic,  sure, 
Both  painful  to  endure  ; 
Brandy's  for  both  a  cure. 

So  I've  been  told. 

"  When  for  some  fair  the  swain 

Burns  with  desire ; 
In  Hymen's  fatal  chain 

Eager  to  try  her  ; 
He  weds  as  soon  as  he  can, 
And  jumps— unhappy  man — 
Out  of  the  frying-pan 

Into  the  fire." 

A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Athcn&um  from 
Paris  :  "  '  Rome  '  has  been  published  a  fortnight, 
and  eighty  thousand  copies  sold  already.  The  first 
fifty  thousand  vanished  off  the  face  of  Paris  in  the 
first  five  days — just  double  the  number  '  Lourdes' 
sold  in  the  same  time." 

The  next  Nietsche  volume  to  be  issued  will  be 
the  notorious  "  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra."  It  is 
an  assault  upon  "  the  sin  of  human  sympathy." 

"  Maggie"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Stephen  Crane's 
book  which  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Howells  re- 
gards this  as  Mr.  Crane's  strongest  work,  and  su- 
perior even  to  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."  In 
the  autumn,  the  same  publishers  will  issue  "The 
Little  Regiment,"  by  Mr.  Crane,  which  will  be 
complementary,  as  it  were,  to  "  The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage."  Both  "Maggie"  and  "The  Little 
Regiment"  will  be  uniform  with  "  The  Red 
Badge." 

George  W.  Smalley  has  arranged  for  the  publica- 
tion of  several  books,  based  on  his  long  and  wide 
experience  as  a  correspondent  in  Europe.  They 
will  appear,  probably,  within  the  next  twelve 
months. 

A  New  York  publisher  is  about  to  issue  "A 
Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature"  in  twenty- 
five  bulky  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  It  is  an 
heroic  scheme,  and  means  a  literary  anthology  on 
the  scale  of  the  "  Encyclopedia  Britannica." 

Macmillan  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  following  the 
example  of  the  London  firm  of  the  same   name, 


in  becoming  an  incorporated  company,  will  be 
known  hereafter  as  The  Macmillan  Company.  Its 
president  for  the  first  year  will  be  George  P.  Brett, 
for  some  years  the  managing  partner  of  the  New 
York  house.  The  directors  of  the  company  are 
the  former  members  of  the  firm  :  Messrs.  Frederic 
Macmillan,  George  A.  Macmillan,  George  L. 
Craik.  Maurice  Macmillan,  George  P.  Brett,  with 
Alex.  B.  Balfour,  Lawrence  Godkin,  Edward  J. 
Rennet,  and  Lawton  L.  Walton. 

Miss  Kate  Sanborn's  book,  "  My  Literary  Zoo."  is 
described  as  an  amusing  and  picturesque  account 
of  animals  in  literature.  D.  Appleton  5:  Co.  will 
be  the  publishers. 

The  arrangement  by  which  the  Philistine,  pub- 
lished by  Elbert  Hubbard,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y., 
and  the  Fly-Leaf,  published  by  Walter  Blackburn 
Harte  in  Boston,  were  to  join  fortunes,  lasted  only 
nineteen  days,  and  now  they  are  two  again,  with  a 
row  between  them. 

The  sale  of  Olive  Schreiner's  "Story  of  an 
African  Farm  "  is  said  to  have  reached  eighty  thou- 
sand copies. 

Governor  Morton  has  signed  the  bill  to  preserve 
the  Poe  cottage  at  Fordham  by  laying  out  a  park 
to  be  called  "  Poe  Park,"  and  to  remove  thereto 
the  Poe  cottage.  The  plan  is  also  to  erect  there  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  poet,  and  to  keep  the  cottage 
always  open  as  a  memorial. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  is  writing  a  sketch  of  the 
externals  of  New  York  for  Mrs.  Lamb's  "  History 
of  the  City  of  New  York." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  soon  publish  a  book  by 
F.  Schuyler  Matthews,  which  will  probably  be  a 
useful  substitute  for  Professor  Sargent's  great  work 
on  the  Silva  of  North  America.  The  new  little 
book  will  be  called  "  Familiar  Trees  and  Their 
Leaves." 

Miss  Skene,  who  is  a  daughter  of  Scott's  friend 
Skene,  has  written  for  Blackwood  a  paper  entitled, 
"  Some  Episodes  of  a  Long  Life." 

Stanley  Waterloo,  of  Chicago,  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  London  reviewers.  The  success 
of  his  "A  Man  and  a  Woman"  has  led  to  a 
British  edition  of  his  "  An  Odd  Situation."  The 
book  is  furnished  with  an  introduction  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Besant. 

A  one  -  volume  edition  of  George  Meredith's 
"Amazing  Marriage"  has  appeared  in  London, 
and  during  a  single  week  fifty  thousand  copies  are 
said  to  have  been  sold. 

"  The  Life  and  Times  of  Madame  du  Barry," 
by  Robert  B.  Douglas,  tries  to  show  that  the  no- 
torious favorite  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  was  not 
so  black  as  she  was  painted.  The  book  has  been 
issued  in  a  limited  edition  in  England. 

Captain  A.  T.  Mahan  expects  to  finish  his  "  Life 
of  Nelson"  by  the  end  of  June.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  now  be  able  to  get  on  with  the  volume 
that  he  stated  a  year  ago  is  necessary  to  make  his 
exhaustive  treatise  on  sea  power  complete. 

In  Henry  James's  new  volume  of  short  stories, 
called  "  Embarrassments,"  there  are  four  tales, 
entitled,  respectively,  "  The  Figure  in  the  Carpet," 
"  Glasses,"  "  The  Next  Time,"  and  "  The  Way  It 
Came." 

The  New  York  World  paid  Rudyard  Kipling 
five  hundred  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  publishing 
his  bicycle  poem.  The  Critic  suggests  that  it 
would  have  been  money  in  Mr.  Kipling's  pocket 
had  he  paid  the  World  five  hundred  dollars  not  to 
publish  it. 

Three  unpublished  poems  by  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti — a  ballad  and  two  sonnets— will  be  issued  this 
year  by  Theodore  Watts-Dunton,  to  whom  the 
author  gave  the  manuscripts  of  his  last  days  as 
contributions  to  a  joint  volume  of  prose  and  verse. 
The  ballad  is  entitled  "Jan  Van  Hunks,"  and 
deals  with  a  Dutchman's  wager  to  smoke  against 
His  Satanic  Majesty.  The  sonnets  were  written  to 
accompany  a  design  by  the  poet-artist  called  "  The 
Sphinx." 

When  the  late  Mr.  Shilleto  published  his  edition 
of  "  The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  it  seemed  as  if 
nothing  further  would  be  done  about  that  curious 
production  in  many  years,  but  Aldis  Wright  is  en- 
gaged in  tracing  all  of  Burton's  references  and 
allusions,  and  in  verifying  quotations  for  a  new 
edition. 


Advance  sheets  of  a  new  freak  magazine — Le 
Petit  Journal  des  Refuses— make  good  the  claim 
of  the  announcements,  to  a  new  literature  and  a 
new  system  of  illustration.  The  first  number  of 
this  burlesque  quarterly,  which  claims  to  be  sup- 
ported by  fees  from  its  female  contributors,  ap- 
pears as  an  tdition  de  luxe  printed  on  wall-paper 
and  lavishly  decorated  with  illustrations  that  sur- 
pass the  most  insane  of  the  modern  school  of 
fad  periodicals.  Le  Petit  Journal  des  Refusies  is  a 
parody,  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  of  the  attempts  at 
sensation  that  have  produced  scores  of  imitations 
of  the  Chap  Book.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the 
end  of  the  century  will  bring  anything  madder  than 
this  sixteen  cent  journal. 


D. 


APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


With  the  Fathers. 

With  a  Chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
other  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  United 
States.  By  Prof.  J.  B.  McMASTER,  author 
of  "A  History  of  the  People  of  the  United 
States."    nmo,    Cloth,  $1.50. 

In  addition  to  his  timely  and  important  elucida- 
tion of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Prof.  McMaster  treats 
of  the  Third  Term  from  the  historical  point  of  view, 
and  discusses  other  political  and  financial  subjects 
of  grave  importance  as  illustrated  by  the  light  of 
history. 

The  Folly  of  Eustace. 

By  R.  S.  HiCHKNS,  author  of  "An  Imagina- 
tive Man,"  "  The  Green  Carnation,"  etc. 
i6mo.     Cloth,  75  cents. 

Mr.  Hichens's  new  book  furnishes  another  proof 
of  his  power  of  acute  analysis  and  brilliant  descrip- 
tion. The  imaginative  quality  of  these  stories  will 
hold  the  attention  of  readers. 

"  Mr.  Hichens  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  ready 
wit,  plentiful  cleverness,  and  of  high  spirits ;  .  .  .  one  of 
the  most  interesting  figures  among  contemporary  ro- 
maneiers" — London  Weekly  Sun. 

Ice  Work,  Present  and  Past. 

By  T.  G.  Bonney,  D.  Sc,  F.  R.  S..  F.  S.  A., 
etc.,  Professor  of  Geology  at  University 
College.  London.  No.  74,  International 
Scientific  Series.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  student  of  ice  and  its  work  frequently  finds 
that  books  upon  the  subject  are  written  more  with 
a  view  to  advocating  some  particular  interpretation 
of  facts  than  of  describing  the  facts  themselves.  In 
his  work  Prof.  Bonney  has  endeavored  to  give 
greater  prominence  to  those  facts  of  glacial  geology 
on  which  all  inferences  must  be  founded. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  ivill  be  sent  by  mail  t 
receipt  of  prue  by  the  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE   TEEM. 


KOHLER  i  CHASE,,,, 


SOLE  AGENTS. 
8*.  30  O'Farrell  St. 


There  is  lots  of  pleasure, 
satisfaction  and  health  corked 
up  in  a  bottle  of  HIRES 
Rootbeer.     Make    it   at   home. 

M»rfr  onl,  r<T  The  nhnrte*  B,  nire«  Co..  Phtlulclpbl.. 
A  25e.  picti£r  milt*  o  ci1!oq&.    Sold  everywhere. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital »3, 000, 000  00 

Snrplusand  Undivided  Profits    3,158,120  70 
October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlrs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prrntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton »d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay, Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 
Mew  Vork  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  York JTheBank  o(  New  York.  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London .Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Kreres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

/>v-     __  (  Union  National  Bank 

ctlIcaeo I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Lotus, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Santome  and  8att«r  St«* 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Oaah  Capital  and  Snrplui 06, 950,000 

Ino.  I.Valrntini,  President;  HomrrS.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  P.  L.  Lifmam,  Asst-Cashler. 
Dirtetort— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E, 
Gray,  John  J .  McCook.  Charles  K.  Crocker,  DodleyEvans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   VI, 000, 000;  Assets,   •  1,199,- 
001.09;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  «1 , no«,4 00.41. 

Robirt  Dick-    n,  ' 
BOYD  A  DICKSON.  San  t 
N.  W.  cor.  Montg^mi*' 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  15,  i£ 


Mr.  Nat  Goodwin  must  have  a  good  many 
friends  in  San  Francisco.  His  reception  on  Mon- 
day evening  might  have  pleased  Bernhardt  or 
Duse.  The  storm  of  welcoming  applause  kept 
him  silently  bowing,  among  the  circle  of  silently 
waiting  actors,  for  quite  a  minute.  The  Daly 
season  has  put  the  Baldwin  patrons  in  a  good 
temper,  for  not  only  was  Mr.  Goodwin  one  of  the 
players  who  thought  nothing  good  could  come  out 
of  the  Narareth  by  the  Golden  Gat-,  but  his  lead- 
jng  lady.  Miss  Walsh,  went  from  here  shaking  the 
dust  of  San  Francisco  off  her  feet  for  all  time. 

However,  these  little  breaches  are  now  healed. 
Miss  Walsh  has  learned  to  take  a  criticism  in  a 
less  fiery,  untamed  spirit,  and  San  Francisco  has 
had  leisure  to  realize  that  she  has  a  good  deal  of 
beauty  of  an  unusual  type,  and  that,  with  proper 
training  and  intelligent  direction,  she  will  develop 
into  a  clever  actress.  Moreover,  feminine  and 
fashionable  San  Francisco,  which  is  always  so 
deeply  interested  in  the  ideals  of  the  effete  East, 
may  look  at  Miss  Walsh  with  added  interest,  as 
hers  is  exactly  the  type  of  figure  that  all  the 
womenkind  of  New  York  yearn  to  possess.  To  be 
of  this  extraordinary  slenderness,  which  is  yet 
never  angular  ;  to  have  just  such  a  dog-collar 
waist  and  such  an  athletic  length  of  limb  ;  to  be 
made  on  that  rare  model  which  the  French  call  the 
fatuse  tnaigre,  is  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Eastern 
girl's  numerous  ambitions. 

Indeed.  Miss  Walsh  looks  over-elegant  and 
Eastern  in  the  humble  dwelling  of  the  Missouri 
blacksmith.  She  is  suffering  from  the  civilizing  in- 
fluences of  a  school  education,  which  has  trained 
her  into  dissatisfaction  with  her  environment,  an 
untoward  neatness  of  apparel,  and  a  taste  for 
fancy-work.  This  plaintive  story  of  the  daughter 
of  frontier  parents,  educated  beyond  her  sphere 
and  her  people,  is  one  that  the  playwright  and 
novelist  have  been  fiercely  exploiting  for  the  past 
ten  years.  It  has  the  real  material  in  it ;  it  is  a 
true  little  story,  with  the  cry  of  human  pain  and 
human  bewilderment  amid  cruel  conditions  keep- 
ing it  alive  and  full  of  interest.  But  the  play- 
wright, more  trammeled  by  tradition  than  the 
novelist,  is  timidly  prudent  in  his  treatment  of  it, 
and  leaves  his  discontented  heroine  to  make  the 
best  of  a  dreary  routine  beside  a  well-meaning 
clod,  the  sum  of  her  ambitions  an  extension  to  the* 
south  piazza,  the  red-letter  day  of  her  life  that 
upon  which  she  engages  a  "  hired  girl." 

There  is  little  more  to  the  plot  of  "  In  Mizzoura  " 
— a  train-robber,  a  shooting,  a  concealment,  an 
escape.  Like  all  Thomas's  plays,  the  thread  of 
story  is  of  the  slenderest.  His  talent  lies  in  the 
faithful  reproduction  of  local  life  in  little-known 
sections  of  the  country.  The  listlessness  and  idle- 
ness, the  remnants  of  a  past  habit  of  opulence,  the 
broken  traditions  of  pride  and  family,  the  ruined 
splendors  of  the  destroyed  South,  are  what  is 
striking  and  picturesque  in  "  Alabama."  In  his 
lighter  comedy,  the  Missourian  upon  his  native, 
mosquito-haunted  heath  is  revealed  to  a  world 
which  finds  him  very  much  what  it  expected.  He 
has  the  kind  heart  of  the  stage  hero,  but  is  very 
free  with  his  shooting-irons.  He  has  the  drawl, 
the  overalls,  the  sombrero,  the  local  politics,  and 
the  love-affair  that  are  essentials  in  his  make-up, 

The  local  color  in  the  piece  has  been  admirably 
caught  by  the  dramatist  and  admirably  rendered  by 
the  players.  This  is  where  Thomas's  talent  lies. 
Outside  some  of  the  hay-seed  plays,  nowhere  do 
we  find  so  vividly  produced  the  atmosphere  of  odd 
localities.  The  two  first  acts  of  "In  Mizzoura" 
are  wonderfully  realistic.  The  heat  which  has 
wilted  all  the  life  out  of  Lisbeth's  limp  little 
anatomy  seems  to  brood  in  stifling  breath! essn ess 
over  the  scene.  The  homely  details  of  the  rude 
life  are  given  with  careful  accuracy.  With  the 
settling  down  of  the  hot,  heavy  darkness,  the  mos- 
quitoes begin  to  pour  into  the  lighted  room,  where 
the  overworked  housewife  pants  and  perspires  over 
her  belated  ironing,  and  the  blacksmith  takes  a 
refreshing  wash  in  a  tin  bowl.  The  players  are  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  scene  and  the  dramatist's 
ideal.  Their  naturalism  is  well-balanced,  and  the 
act  gains  an  air  of  curiously  convincing  reality. 

The  play,  as  a  whole,  is  marred  by  the  fact  that 
it  either  was  frankly  written  to  order  for  Mr. 
Goodwin  or  that  it  was  written  with  an  eye  to  some 
particular  actor's  talents  and  requirements.  There 
are  a  few  dramatists  who  can  write  well  to  order 
for  a  particular  star,  but  it  is  a  dangerous  path  to 
tread.  Jim  Radburn  does  everything,  and  Jim 
Radburn.  is  everywhere,  and  Jim  Radburn  domi- 
jvsrybody  from  first  to  last.  He  does  it  all 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  an  exceedingly  clever 


comedian  in  his  own  line.  But  an  actor  sometimes 
forgets  that  the  auditors  are  not  so  much  inter- 
ested in  his  particular  performance  as  they  are  in 
the  story  that  he  is  enacting,  and  to  this  predomi- 
nance of  the  individual  the  story  is  often  sacri- 
ficed. Of  course  people  go  to  see  Mr.  Goodwin 
because  he  is  Mr.  Goodwin,  and  they  admire  his 
cleverness  and  skill.  But  they  do  not  go  to  see 
Mr.  Goodwin  going  through  his  tricks  in  isolated 
glory  ;  they  go  to  see  Mr.  Goodwin  going  through 
his  tricks  with  other  people  to  assist  him,  and,  per- 
haps, gain  a  little  glory  themselves  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

The  writing  of  plays  for  stars  is  becoming  a 
serious  menace  to  such  little  drama  as  we  have  man- 
aged to  coax  and  cajole  into  life  in  this  country. 
A  play,  like  a  novel,  is  a  growth  round  a  central 
point  of  plot.  When  it  becomes  merely  four  acts 
strung  together  to  show  off  the  paces  of  one  man 
or  woman,  it  ceases  to  be  a  play  at  all,  and  the 
actors  who  yearn  to  appear  in  such  pieces  had  bet- 
ter openly  take  to  the  reciting  of  monologues. 
When  an  actor  like  Mansfield  produces  a  piece  like 
"  Rodion  the  Student,"  it  is  time  for  the  public  to 
say  that  they  will  pay  only  half  price  to  see  one 
man  act.  When  they  pay  the  full  price,  they  ex- 
pect to  see  the  full  company.  "In  Mizzoura" 
does  not  go  so  far  in  this  direction  as  "  Rodion," 
but  the  next  time  Mr.  Goodwin  buys  a  play,  he 
ought  to  remember  that  the  public  like  an  un- 
diluted story  better  than  they  do  an  undiluted  star. 


The  play  at  the  Columbia  was  also  written  for  a 
star;  but  in  "Brother  John"  there  is  some  at- 
tempt at  a  story  that  is  more  or  less  involved,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  people  in  the  cast  who 
have  something  to  say  and  something  to  do. 
"  Brother  John  "  is  not  the  work  of  an  experienced 
dramatist  like  Thomas.  It  shows  the  green  hand, 
but  also  the  bright  head.  The  management  of 
the  large  number  of  people  whose  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  go  to  the  making  of  the  story  is 
clumsy  in  the  extreme.  They  keep  popping  in 
and  having  a  scene  of  blood  and  tears,  and  then 
go  dashing  out,  and  a  second  pair  or  trio  come 
popping  in  and  have  their  little  tempest  in  a  tea- 
pot, and  go  dashing  out,  to  make  way  for  another 
lot.  The  second  act  is  a  series  of  such  episodes — 
sometimes  humorous,  sometimes  pathetic,  some- 
times downright  tragic.  The  play  displays  a  curi- 
ous wavering  between  the  farcically  ludicrous  and 
the  elegantly  emotional  that  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  amateur  who  has  not  yet  "  found  her  own 
voice." 

Nevertheless,  it  is  very  amusing  and  very  Amer- 
ican— two  first-rate  recommendations  for  a  modern 
comedy.  There  will  be  a  day  when  Miss  Morton 
will  get  a  better  grip  on  her  characters,  and  will 
write  a  piece  which  knows  whether  it  belongs  to 
melodrama,  or  farce,  or  genteel  drawing-room 
drama.  She  will  understand  better  how  to  manage 
her  villain-man,  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  go 
round  telling  everybody  just  how  devilish  he  is, 
and  she  will  realize  that  she  has  got  to  display  a 
little  more  ingenuity  and  a  little  less  magic  in  get- 
ting her  characters  from  one  place  to  another. 
How  Hetty  Rolan  gets  into  the  Long  Branch  villa 
is  never  explained.  She  appears  suddenly,  as  if 
she  had  been  summoned  by  a  spirit ;  but  nobody 
notices  it,  and  the  auditor  feels  stupid  in  being 
puzzled  at  what  everybody  else  seems  to  find  so 
natural. 

The  villain  who  goes  about  describing  his  iniqui- 
ties fell  to  Mr.  Frawley,  whose  style,  in  its  straight- 
forward robustness,  is  not  suitable  to  the  portrayal 
of  subtle  wickedness.  Mr.  Frawley  has  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  the  interest  of  the  audience  by 
telling  them  at  the  outset  that  his  father  died  a 
drunkard,  thereby  breaking  his  mother's  heart; 
that  he  himself  has  inherited  the  paternal  vice  and 
supplemented  it  with  the  craze  for  gambling,  which 
is  going  eventually  to  take  him  straight  to  perdi- 
tion. It  is  pretty  hard  on  an  actor  to  have  to 
struggle  with  this  sort  of  delineation  of  character. 
Mr.  Frawley  struggles,  and  is  not  worsted  in  the 
fray.  But  his  scenes  with  Helen  Van  Sprague, 
pitched  at  a  high  key  of  emotional  agony  and 
sandwiched  in  between  acts  of  deliberate  farce,  are 
severe  trials  to  the  patience  and  the  skill  of  any 
player. 

One  of  the  principal  defects  of  this  type  of 
drama  is  the  traditional  one  of  fundamental  weak- 
ness in  the  causes  of  action.  People  do  all  sorts 
of  strange,  and  tragic,  and  pathetic  things  for  in- 
adequate reasons.  The  Rolans"  father  fails  and 
commits  suicide,  and  the  Rolans  go  away  and  hide, 
like  two  female  felons,  and  cultivate  miens  of 
crushed  melancholy.  It  is  bad  to  have  a  suicide 
as  well  as  a  skeleton  in  your  family  closet,  but  it 
does  not  make  the  surviving  members  of  the  family 
abjure  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil  forever 
after.  Van  Sprague's  remorse  for  having  driven 
his  old  friend  to  such  a  desperate  end  is  more  be- 
lievable, but  unfortunately  the  Van  Sprague  type 
of  man  does  not  generally  luxuriate  in  such  sensa- 
tions. The  Van  Sprague  group,  pictured  with 
more  care,  would  have  been  a  striking  one,  though 
in  the  gay  absurdity  of  the  piece  they  have  an  air 
of  alien  gloom,  the  ugly  revelations  of  their  fraud- 
ulent lives  sounding  even  harsher  than  they  are 
after  the  light-hearted  raillery  that  precedes  them. 

For  the  second  time,  on  their  return  after  an  ab- 
sence, one  has  the  same  criticism  to  make  on  the 


company— the  men  have  improved  more  than  the 
women.  This  is  curious,  as  American  women  are 
natural-born  actresses  and  American  men  are 
natural-born  sticks  on  the  stage.  But  here  they 
stand  to  prove  the  contrary,  Mr.  Arbuckle  has 
grown  into  a  player  of  real  merit  and  pretension. 
A  little  more  simplicity  and  spontaneity,  a  little 
less  labor  and  apparent  effort,  a  nearer  advance  to- 
ward the  standards  of  truth  and  naive  naturalness, 
and  he  will  be  an  actor  of  some  distinction.  He 
still  hankers  after  horse-play,  and  he  still  has  the 
air  of  thinking  he  is  acting  a  humorous  character 
that  he  and  the  audience  know  to  be  broadly  farci- 
cal. But  he  will  get  over  this  ;  he  has  got,  sooner 
or  later,  to  know  that  the  audience  must  be  kept 
well  in  their  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  foot- 
lights. Miss  Bates  comes  back,  stouter  and  fresher 
and  better-looking  than  when  she  went  away,  as 
hard-working  as  ever,  and  as  sparklingly  vivacious. 
She  has  the  same  hard  brightness  that  only  time 
and  a  wider  comprehension  and  fuller  sympathy 
will  soften  into  the  deep  and  mellow  charm  of  pure 
comedy.  This  she  will  attain  to  in  time,  for  she 
has  undoubted  mimetic  intelligence  and  a  grasping 
and  inquiring  mind.  There  is  one  defect  she  still 
adheres  to,  and  which  could  be  easily  remedied — the 
sharp  restlessness  of  her  manner  and  movements. 
The  cultivation  of  repose  of  manner  and  of  a 
slower  mode  of  speech  would  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  her  style. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


"The  Clink  of  the  Ice." 
Notably  fond  of  music,  I  dote  on  a  sweeter  tone 
Than   ever   the   harp   has   uttered  or   ever  the  lute   has 

known. 
When  I  wake  at  five  in  the  morning  with  a  feeling  in  my 

head 
Suggestive  of  mild  excesses  before  I  retired  to  bed  ; 
When  a  small  but  fierce  volcano  vexes  my  sore  inside, 
And  my  throat  and  mouth  are  furred  with  a  fur  that 

seemeth  a  buffalo-hide, 
How  gracious  those  dews  of  solace  that  over  my  senses 

fall 
At  the  clink  of  the  ice  in  the  pitcher  that  the  boy  brings 

up  the  hall  1 

Oh  I  is  it  the  gaudy  ballet  with  features  I  can  not  name 
That  kindles  in  virile  bosoms  that  slow  but  devouring 

flame? 
Or  is  it  the  midnight  supper,  eaten  before  we  retire, 
That  presently  by  combustion  setteth  as  all  afire? 
Or  is  it  the  cherry  magnum? — nay,  I'll  not  chide  the  cup 
That  makes  the  meekest  mortal  anxious  to  whoop  things 

up. 
Yes,  what  the  cause  soever,  relief  comes  when  we  call — 
Relief  with  that  rapturous  clinkety-clink  that  clinketh 

alike  for  all. 

I've  dreamt  of  the  fiery  furnace  that  was  one  vast  bulk  of 

flame, 
And  that  I  was  Abed-nego  a-wallowing  in  that  same  ; 
And  I've  dreamt  I  was  a  crater  possessed  of  a  mad  desire 
To  vomit  molten  lava  and  to  snort  big  gobs  of  fire; 
I've  dreamt  I  was  Roman  candles  and  rockets  that  fizzed 

and  screamed — 
In  short,  I've  dreamt  the  cussedest  dream  that  ever  a 

human  dreamed ; 
But  all  tHe  red-hot  fancies  were  scattered  quick  as  a 

wink 
When  the  spirit  within  that  pitcher  went  tapping    its 

clinkety-clink. 


How  much  more  important  Paris  is  than  any  other 
French  city  is  shown  by  their  populations.  Paris 
has  about  two  and  one-half  millions  of  inhabitants, 
and  of  the  two  cities  that  come  nearest  her — 
Lyons  and  Marseilles — neither  has  quite  one-half 
of  a  million. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


TIVOM    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of  the  Musical  Triumph,  Dellinger's  Ro- 
mantic Opera, 

-:-    L  O  H  H-  A  IKTE    -:- 

Look  Out  and  See  the  Brilliant  Operatic  Spectacle, 

-:-    A    TRIP    TO    THE    MOON    -:- 

Our  Summer  Spectacle.     Next  Week. 
Popular  Prices 2  5  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 
Next  Week,  Monday,  June  15th,  Second  and  Last  Week  of 

-:-    NAT   C .  C  O  O  D  W  I  N    -:- 

And  His  Company,  Presenting  Henry  Guy  Carleton's 
.A.     GIL  33  IE  33     33"  O  O  Xj  : 

Monday,  June  22d— John  Drew  in  The  Squire 
of  Dames. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Announcement  Extraordinary.  Commencing  Monday 
Evening,  June  15th,  Special  Summer  Season  at  Special 
Summer  Prices.  A  Good  Reserved  Seat  on  the  Lower 
Floor  for  50  cents.  Star  Cast  Dramatic  Company. 
Under  the  Direction  of  L.  R.  Stockwell.  Opening 
Play,  Exquisite  Production  of  the  New  York  Lyceum 
Theatre  Success, 

-:-   THE    HOME    SECRETARY   -:- 

To  be  Followed  by  "  The  Grey  Mare,"  Etc. 
Prices,  15  to  75  cents.     Matinees,  as  and  50  cents. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlandhr,  Gottlob  &  Co  . .  Lessees  and  Managers 


Third  Week.  And  the  Climax  of  Them  All.  Commencing 
Monday,  June  15th, 

-:-     THE     CHARITY     BALL    -:- 

The  Great  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre  Success,  by  San 

Francisco's  "  Home  Organization,"  The  Frawley 

Company.     Popular  Prices. 

Monday,  Jiine  83d.r~HIS  WIFE'S  FATHER 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  lor  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.    Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vinceones  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO., 
246  Sutter  Street. 


M EN N E N'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved  by  Highest 

Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  p  W^  p  p 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)"  IT*  Im  In 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


APOLLO   WORKS    EASY. 

A  galvanized-iron  job  —  any  job  —  is  easiest 
done  with  perfect  iron ;  difficult  work  especially. 

Time  is  money,  and  doubt  is  money  too. 

You  can  always  get  what  you  want  of  Apollo 
promptly. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for  ever  using  poor 
iron  ? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


June  15,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Opening  of  the   Stock    Season    at  the  California. 

The  California  Theatre  will  re-open  its  doors  on 
Monday  for  the  first  night  of  the  new  stock  com- 
pany. This  is  an  occasion  to  which  local  play- 
goers have  been  looking  forward  with  pleasurable 
anticipation,  and  a  large  and  critical  audience  will 
be  present. 

The  play  to  be  presented  is  "  The  Home  Secre- 
tary," a  modern  English  play  by  R.  C.  Carton, 
who  wrote  "Liberty  Hall"  and  "The  Squire  of 
Dames,"  and  it  deals  with  a  man  who  becomes  so 
immersed  in  politics  that  he  neglects  his  wife,  and 
she  finds  a  consoler  in  a  friend  of  the  house,  who 
is  in  reality  a  noted  dynamiter.  The  scenes  to 
which  this  situation  gives  rise  will  be  presented  by 
a  company  including  Erne  Shannon,  Winona  Shan- 
non, Olive  Oliver,  Herbert  Kelcey,  William  Beach, 
J.  T.  Sullivan,  L.  R.  Stockwell,  J.  N.  Long,  and 
others  of  less  note,  from  whom  an  admirable  cast 
can  be  made. 

A  New  Opera  and  a  New  Singer. 

"  Lorraine"  has  proved  so  popular  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  that  it  is  to  be  continued  through 
next  week.  It  is  a  light  romantic  opera,  with 
plenty  of  the  comedy  element  in  it,  the  music  is 
generally  pretty  and  catching,  and  it  presents  op- 
portunity  for  some  handsome  scenery  and  costum- 
ing. In  it  Marie  Millard  made  her  first  appearance 
on  the  Tivoli  stage.  She  is  a  pleasant  little  woman, 
with  the  refined  and  quiet  charm  of  the  concert- 
singer,  rather  than  the  more  imposing  personality 
of  the  light-opera  queen  ;  but  she  has  an  excellent 
and  well-trained  voice  and  an  attractive  stage  pres- 
ence. The  audiences  have  received  her  warmly. 
Louise  Royce,  who  is  not  a  stranger  to  Tivoli 
audiences,  was  heartily  welcomed  back  after  her 
Eastern  sojourn.  The  others  in  the  cast  were 
Ferris  Hartman,  John  J.  Raffael,  Martin  Pache, 
W.  H.  Tooker,  W.  H.  West,  Arthur  Boyce,  Fred 
Kavanaugh,  Anna  Schnabel,  and  Irene  Mull. 

"  A -Trip  to  the  Moon  "  will  be  revived  on  Mon- 
day, June  22d,  with  elaborate  scenery  and  an 
augmented  ballet,  and  after  it  the  short  season  of 
grand  opera  will  be  begun  with  a  presentation  of 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  Frawley  Company  in  "The  Charity  Ball." 
Next  week  the  Frawley  Company  will  give  us 
"  The  Charity  Ball."  This  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful plays  ever  written  in  America,  coming  second 
to  "  The  Old  Homestead,"  we  understand,  in  the 
length  of  its  run.  Its  authors  were  De  Mille  and 
Belasco,  both  trained  writers  having  every  resource 
of  the  dramatist's  art  at  their  fingers'  ends.  "  The 
Charity  Ball "  is,  in  fact,  an  excellent  model  of 
dramatic  construction  to  study.  It  is  not  a  work  of 
genius,  unless  it  be  that  genius  which  is  an  un- 
limited capacity  for  taking  pains  ;  but  its  plot  is 
pieced  together  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  Chinese 
puzzle,  its  situations  are  developed  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  stage  work,  and  the  dialogue  has  the 
crisp,  natural,  and  forcible  qualities  only  to  be  pro- 
duced after  long  practice. 

From  the  resources  Mr.  Frawley  has  at  hand  in 
his  stock  company,  a  cast  is  to  be  drawn  that  should 
present  the  play  admirably. 


Nat  Goodwin's  Second  Week. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  present  "A  Gilded  Fool"  at 
the  Baldwin  on  the  first  three  nights  of  next  week 
and  at  the  Saturday  matinee,  and  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday  nights  "In  Mizzoura"  will 
be  repeated — this  in  view  of  its  popular  reception 
this  week.  "A  Gilded  Fool"  was  written  by 
Henry  Guy  Carleton,  and  deals  with  a  young 
fellow  who  is  suddenly  raised  to  great  wealth  and 
plunges  into  dissipation,  from  which  he  is  rescued 
by  love  awakening  his  ambition. 

John  Drew  will  follow  Mr.  Goodwin  at  the  Bald- 
win on  June  22d.  He  is  coming  for  only  one 
week,  and  he  will  be  seen  in  "The  Squire  of 
Dames,"  by  R.  C.  Carton,  author  of  the  piece  to 
be  given  at  the  California  next  week.  In  Mr. 
Drew's  company  are  Maude  Adams,  Annie  Irish, 
Gladys  Wallis,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Annie  Adams, 
Virginia  Buchanan,  Arthur  Byron,  Harry  Har- 
wood,  Lewis  Baker,  Leslie  Allen,  Herbert  Ayling, 
Frank  Lamb,  Graham  Henderson,  and  others. 


grave.-  He  was  connected  with  Dalzell,  the  hus- 
band of  Dickey  Lingard,  a  sister  of  the  beautiful 
Alice  Dunning  Lingard.  Dalzell  ran  a  daily  paper 
here  called  the  Mail,  which  lived  a  malodorous  life 
for  some  months.  Dalzell  then  left  for  New  York, 
and  started  a  paper  there,  on  which  Lyster  was 
employed.  Lyster  is  a  clever  man,  but  always  has 
occupied  a  subordinate  position.  As  in  the  present 
case  of  Belasco,  cleverer  men  than  he  were  in  the 
habit  of  using  his  clever  brains.  When  here,  he 
was  generally  known  as  "Minnie  Walton's  hus- 
band." She  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  old  days, 
and  was  once  exposed  to  the  practical  joking  which 
possessed  Dundreary  Sothern.  While  she  was  on 
the  stage  with  him  once  in  Dundreary,  he  kept 
talking  to  her,  as  was  his  custom,  in  a  whisper  be- 
tween his  speeches,  and  told  her  that  her  petticoats 
were  coming  down.  He  scared  her  so  much  that, 
grabbing  her  skirts,  she  left  in  the  middle  of  her 
lines  and  bolted  from  the  stage. 


"Minnie  'Walton's  Husband." 
The  dispatches  from  New  York  state  that  Fred- 
erick Lyster  has  brought  suit  against  David 
Belasco  for  royalty  on  the  play  "  The  Heart  of 
Maryland."  Lyster  claims  that  he  wrote  all  of  it 
but  some  dialogue  which  was  written  by  a  Miss 
Ginty.  He  says  that  it  ran  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  nights  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
and  that  it  drew  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
dollars,  Mr.  Belasco's  share  of  this  being  over 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  Lyster  was  well  known  in 
San  Francisco  some  years  ago.  He  was  the  hus- 
band of  Minnie  Walton,  a  handsome  young  woman 
who  was  a  member  of  the  old  California  Theatre 
stock  company.  Lyster  was  not  an  actor,  but  was 
very  clever  at  remodeling  or,  in  theatrical  slang, 
"  revamping  "  plays.  He  wrote  librettos  for  operas 
and  operettas,  translated  occasional  plays  from  the 
French,  and  was  an  excellent  musician.  He  con- 
ducted for  a  number  of  months  a  weekly  paper 
here  called  the  Grizzly,  which  finally  went  to  the 


The  Death  of  Frank  Mayo. 
The  death  of  Frank  Mayo  will  cause  genuine 
grief  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  many  friends  in 
this  city.  He  began  his  theatrical  life  as  a  super 
in  the  old  Jenny  Lind  Theatre,  on  Kearny  Street, 
subsequently  the  old  City  Hall.  About  thirty  years 
ago  he  made  his  first  hit  at  the  old  Maguire's  Opera 
House,  on  Washington  Street,  near  Montgomery, 
now  torn  down  by  the  cutting  through  of  Mont- 
gomery Avenue.  There  was  a  very  stirring  melo- 
drama played  there  in  those  days,  in  which  Frank 
Mayo  and  Charley  Thorne  had  a  most  exciting 
fight  with  knives,  both  of  them  playing  Spanish 
bandits.  Mayo  afterward  began  playing  the  r61e 
of  Badger  in  the  "  Streets  of  New  York,"  in  which 
he  was  very  successful.  Shortly  after  that  he  had 
a  play,  "  Davy  Crockett,"  written  for  him  which 
ran  for  years,  and  from  which  he  made  a  large 
fortune.  Like  most  actors,  however,  he  became 
dissatisfied  with  his  role,  and  took  the  money  which 
he  had  made  in  "Davy  Crockett"  and  lost  it  in 
Shakespearean  ventures.  Of  late  years  he  has  been 
in  financial  straits,  but  was  getting  on  his  feet  again 
through  the  success  of  his  dramatization  of  Mark 
Twain's  story,  "  Pudd'n'head  Wilson."  He  died  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart  on  a  train  near  Omaha  on 
June  8th.  He  leaves  a  wife,  two  daughters,  and  a 
son,  Edwin  Mayo,  who  is  now  playing  in  "  The 
Heart  of  Maryland."  One  of  Frank  Mayo's  daugh- 
ters, a  very  beautiful  girl,  married  James  Elverson, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  newspaper  publisher  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  Theatre  Hat. 
A  number  of  well-known  people  who  were  written 
to  by  the  L.  A.  W.  Bulletin,  recently,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  theatre  hat,  have  expressed  decided 
views.  Mr.  Howells,  who  has  long  been  fighting 
this  public  nuisance,  says  that  women  who  wear 
theatre  bats  "  should  be  subject  to  a  suit  for  dam- 
ages." Charles  A.  Dana  thinks  that  the  question 
is  one  of  "good  manners  and  possibly  of  local 
police.  If  the  managers  of  public  amusements 
can't  regulate  it,  let  people  stay  away  from  their 
places."  Senator  John  Sherman  believes  that  suit- 
able regulations  should  be  made  against  this  public 
inconvenience,  and  strictly  enforced.  Governor 
Morton  believes  that  the  matter  is  one  that  can  not 
be  settled  by  "  legislative  action,  but  rather  by  the 
force  of  public  opinion." 


Death  of  a  Great  Italian  Actor. 
Ernesto  Rossi,  the  distinguished  Italian  actor, 
died  at  his  home  at  Pescara  on  June  4th.  He  had 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  aban- 
doned it  for  the  stage,  studying  at  the  dramatic 
school  founded  by  Gustavo  Modena.  His  first  ex- 
cursion out  of  Italy  was  made  in  1853,  when  he 
accompanied  Mme.  Ristori  to  Paris.  He  made  in 
all  three  trips  to  Paris,  at  the  last  giving  a  remark- 
able series  of  Shakespearean  representations. 
Subsequently  he  visited  London,  where  he  was 
very  well  received.  In  1881  he  published  a  book 
entitled  "Forty  Years  of  the  Artistic  Life."  He 
had  retired  from  the  stage  seven  years  ago. 


atrical  business.  She  is  not  to  remain  idle,  and 
she  has  already  been  engaged  to  sing  in  two  new 
operas  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  season. 

Bronson  Howard  is  now  in  Europe,  and  will 
spend  the  summer  making  bicycle  tours  about 
England  with  his  wife.  He  has  a  new  play  half 
finished,  and  will  work  at  it  between  rides. 

"  The  Grey  Mare,"  a  comedy-drama  by  Sims 
and  Kaleigh  which  has  held  a  prominent  place  in 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  repertoire,  is  to  be  the  play 
during  the  stock  company's  second  week  at  the 
California. 

At  the  end  of  John  Drew's  single  week  at  the 
Baldwin,  the  theatre  will  be  closed  for  the  summer. 
The  opening  attraction  of  next  season,  beginning 
on  July  27th,  will  be  "  Bohemia,"  presented  by  the 
Empire  Company. 

Martha  Morton,  the  author  of  "  Brother  John," 
which  the  Frawley  Company  are  now  playing  at 
the  Columbia,  has  written  a  new  play  which  Will- 
iam H.  Crane  will  bring  out  next  year.  It  bears 
the  title  "  Fortune's  Fool." 

A  new  play  has  been  written  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt by  Louis  Frechette,  who  has  been  called  the 
Canadian  poet  laureate.  It  deals  with  Italian  life 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  is  to  be  pro- 
duced soon  after  Mme.  Bernhardt's  return  to 
Paris. 

It  is  said  that  Jefferson  and  Brooks  are  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  success  of  the  all-star  company 
in  "The  Rivals,"  that  they  contemplate  making 
up  a  similar  cast  for  "The  School  for  Scandal" 
next  spring.  Both  Joseph  Jefferson  and  William 
H.  Crane  have  been  suggested  for  the  part  of  Sir 
Peter  Teazle. 

Henry  Guy  Carleton,  the  author  of  "  A  Gilded 
Fool,"  which  Nat  Goodwin  is  to  give  at  the  Bald- 
win next  week,  is  in  some  degree  a  San  Franciscan, 
by  virtue  of  his  long  residence  here  before  reach- 
ing bis  majority.  His  first  notable  success  in  writ- 
ing was  the  Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  sketches, 
but  he  has  been  writing  for  the  stage  rather  than 
for  publication  since  his  first  play,  "  Victor 
Durand,"  made  a  success. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  who  will  be  remembered  here 
as  one  of  the  best  singers  at  the  Standard  Theatre 
in  the  old  minstrel  days,  is  to  follow  the  stock  com- 
pany at  the  California.  He  appears  in  what  may 
be  called  singing  comedies,  and  a  new  one  is  being 
written  for  him  by  Dr.  George  H.  Jessop.  Dr. 
Jessop  is  another  former  Californian,  and  has  re- 
cently become  notable  in  London  by  writing  the 
libretto  for  "  Sharaus  O'Brien,"  in  which  Denis 


Notes. 
An  Eastern  paper  states  that  Marie  Wainwright 
will  join  Wilton  Lackaye  in  producing  several  new 
pieces. 

Georgia  Cayvan  denies  the  statement  that 
"Vanity  Fair"  is  the  piece  chosen  for  her  star- 
ring tour. 

A  second  of  Stanley  Weyman's  novels,  "An 
Enemy  of  the  King,"  is  being  dramatized  for  Ed- 
ward H.  Sothern. 

Kathryn  Kidder,  who  is  now  in  Europe,  will  re- 
turn in  August,  and  come  direct  to  this  city  to  open 
her  tour  in  "  Madame  Sans-Gfine." 

When  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  is  given  here 
at  the  Baldwin,  Isabelle  Irving  and  James  Hackett 
will  be  the  leading  members  of  the  company. 

After  the  Frawley  season,  the  Columbia  The- 
atre will  be  occupied  by  Palmer's  "  Trilby  "  com- 
pany, which  will  have  returned  from  Australia  by 
that  time. 

Lillian  Russell  has  bankrupted  the  largest  firm 
of  operatic  impresarios  in  this  country,  and  yet  she 
is  one  of  the  best  paying  attractions  in  the  the- 


O'Sullivan,  a  third  Californian,  bids  fair  to  make 
himself  famous. 

Among  the  attractions  booked  for  the  coming 
season  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  are  the  Holland 
brothers,  in  two  new  plays  ;  Lillian  Russell,  in  two 
new  comic  operas  ;  Georgia  Cayvan  ;  Joseph  Mur- 
phy, in  new  plays;  "The  Parlor  Match,"  with 
William  Hoey  and  a  specialty  company  ;  Fanny 
Rice  and  an  opera  company  ;  Henderson's  new 
production  of  the  "Crystal  Slipper"  ;  Edward 
Harrigan  and  his  company;  "The  Twentieth- 
Century  Girl,"  with  Hallan  and  Hart  ;  "  The  Cot- 
ton King  "  ;  "  Humanity  "  ;  "  Old  Jed  Prouty  "  ; 
and  Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  writing  to  the  Paris 
Figaro  about  the  Grau  failure.  She  says  that  Mr. 
Irving  and  herself  were  unable  to  make  up  for  the 
losses  entailed  by  the  tours  of  Rejane  and  Mounet- 
Sully,  and  especially  Lillian  Russell.  Mme.  Bern- 
hardt is  generous  enough  to  say  that  the  tours  of 
the  two  French  artists  were  disastrous  simply  be- 
cause they  went  at  the  wrong  time.  Finally,  she 
says  :  "We  dramatic  artists,  Coquelin  and  I,  have 
had  to  thank  Mr.  Grau  for  popularizing  the  French 
tongue  and  causing  our  most  subtle  masterpieces 
to  be  appreciated.  His  dream  was  to  take  the 
Come'die-Francaise  to  America.  It  was  an  unreal- 
izable drears." 


An  advertisement  that  has  recently  been  sent  lib- 
erally abroad  in  New  York  recommends  a  home  for 
pet  cats,  during  the  absence  of  their  owners  in 
summer,  where  the  best  of  care  is  promised,  and 
where  they  will  be  housed,  to  quote  the  circular, 
"in  a  large  new  house  with  wire-covered  runs." 
One  cat  will  be  boarded  for  a  month  for  three  dol- 
lars, and  two  cats  will  be  accommodated  for  five 
dollars.  Canary  birds,  also,  are  assured  of  com- 
fortable quarters  and  attention  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  and  fifty  cents  a  week.  Any  merciful  owner 
of  a  cat  would  be  inclined  to  think  twice  before 
condemning  her  pet  to  stand  such  a  nervous  strain 
as  a  prolonged   sojourn   in   a  boarding-house  for 

canary  birds. 

.  -»  « 

A  Paris  shop-keeper,  who  does  not  smoke,  is  try- 
ing to  get  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  the  only  evidence 
he  offers  of  her  infidelity  being  that  her  clothes 
always  smell  of  tobacco. 


Surgeon = General 

FRENCH   ARMY 

THE  IDEAL   TONIC 

"...  During  long,  tedious 

marches,  the  soldiers  found 

instant  relief  from  fatigue  and 

hardships,  when  using  this 

_  marvelous 

I  Jailed  Free.; *""'?.:" 

|    Descriptive  Book  with  Testimony  end   j 

Portraits 

OF  NOTED  CELEBRITIES.  j 

JZeneficial  and  Afjreeablc. 

Every  Test  proves  Reputation. 
Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for 'Yin  Marian.,' 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Pabismi  Bd.  rWsmat-n.  52  W.  15tliSt.,  New  York. 

London:  •J39  Oxford  Sirnet. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


There  are  two  or  three 
metal  beds  nearly  as  good 
as   Adams    &    Westlake's. 
Best  or  next  best?       > 
California  Furniture  Company 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
117  Geary  Street. 


DON'T  BOIL- 


Whitman's  IKSTASTANEOUS 

Chocolate— doesn'tneedit. 

1  Made  in  a  J  iffy,  with 

boiling   water  or   milk.     Sold    everywhere. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements  :  a  good 
"barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  hearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements* Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
Country  Home,  Box  26,  Argonaut  Office. 


and  there  will  be  no  danger  of  the  corks 
drying  and  the  Ale  losing  its  life. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  "  Stand  it  up  to 
Settle";  we  "settle"  it.  There  is  no 
sediment  in  the  bottles. 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS, 

Brewers  and  Bottlers  of  the  Celebrated 

EVANS'  y» '  ■? 

Hudson,  New  York.       1 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  fact  that  the  American  minister  to  Russia. 
C.  R.  Breckenridge,  appeared  in  court  costume  at 
certain  court  functions  during  the  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  the  coronation  of  the  Ciar  was  deemed 
of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  its  being  cabled 
across  the  ocean,  and  some  objection  to  his  doing 
so  has  been  made.  The  New  York  Journal  prints 
a  picture  of  Minister  Breckenridge  in  his  court  cos- 
tume, and  arraigns  him  in  this  fashion  :  "  Minister 
Breckenridge  attended  the  coronation  ceremonies 
of  rtic  Crar  in  satin  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings, 
diamond-buckled  shoes,  and  a  gorgeously  em- 
broidered and  'frogged-  coat.  He  also  wore  a 
sword.  Minister  Breckenridge  wore  this  costume 
several  times.  All  of  this  is  against  the  law  of 
ihe  United  States.  Here  is  Section  1.688.  Title 
XVIII..  01 :  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes: 
•  No  person  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  shall  wear  any  uniform  or  official 
costume  not  previously  authorized  by  Congress."" 
But  court  dress,  such  as  Minister  Breckenridge 
wore,  is  neither  a  "  uniform  "  nor  an  "  official  cos- 
tume." It  is  customary  for  those  attending  court 
functions  to  we.tr  1  uniform,  if  they  hold  a  position 
entitling  them  to  do  so.  and  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  other  countries  appear  in  a  uniform 
prescribed  for  their  rank.  But  the  American  repre- 
sentative, not  having  a  distinctive  ministerial  cos- 
tume, has  to  fait  back  on  the  costume  his  rank  in 
the  army  or  the  navy  entitles  him  to,  or.  in  default 
of  that,  he  should  dress  as  other  private  gentlemen 
do— that  is,  he  should  wear  court  costume. 


The  history  of  court  costume,  as  worn  by  Amer- 
ican ministers,  is  somewhat  curious.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  our  government  the  costume  worn  by 
men  in  society  admitted  of  much  greater  variety 
than  at  present  in  color,  cut.  and  ornament  ;  and 
therefore  there  was  no  special  distinction,  except 
in  point  of  richness,  between  dress  worn  at  court 
and  on  ordinary  occasions.  When  our  mission 
went  to  Ghent,  in  1814.  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  the  members  of  the 
mission  agreed  to  wear  as  a  uniform  to  mark  their 
rank  a  blue  coat,  slightly  embroidered  with  gold, 
with  white  breeches,  while  silk  stockings,  and  gold 
knee-buckles,  a  sword,  and  a  small  cocked  bat 
with  a  black  cockade.  In  1823,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  to  our 
ministers  abroad  recommending  the  use  of  the  uni- 
form worn  by  the  mission  of  Ghent.  During  the 
administration  of  General  Jackson,  in  1829,  this 
uniform  was  made  simpler  and  cheaper,  consisting 
of  a  black  coat  with  a  gold  star  on  each  side  of 
the  col'ar,  black  or  white  knee-breeches,  a  three- 
cornered  chapcau-bras  with  a  black  cockade  and  a 
gold  eagle,  and  a  steel-mounted  sword  with  a 
white  scabbard.  This  dress  was  not  prescribed  by 
the  President,  but  was  suggested  as  an  appropriate 
and  convenient  uniform  dress  for  the  diplomatic 
agents  of  the  United  States.  Not  all  ministers 
conformed  to  this  recommendation,  some  of  them 
appearing  in  more  brilliant  uniforms  suited  to 
their  respective  tastes.  Some  suggestions  were 
made  on  this  subject  to  the  Department  of  State  ; 
and  Mr.  Marcy,  on  June  x.  1853.  issued  a  circular 
withdrawing  all  previous  instructions,  and  recom- 
mending the  appearance  at  court  of  our  ministers 
in  the  simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen, 
"  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  detriment  to 
the  public  interest."  Mr.  Marcy  cited  the  example 
of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  appeared  at  the  French 
court  in  very  simple  dress  ;  but  it  is  now  well 
known  that  this  was  not  owing  to  any  love  of  sim- 
plicity on  the  part  of  Franklin,  but  merely  that,  on 
a  certain  occasion  his  presence  was  so  much  desired 
at  court,  when  he  had  no  clothes  in  which  he  con- 
sidered it  fit  to  appear,  that  he  was  requested  to 
come  in  whatever  he  happened  to  be  wearing  at 
the  moment. 

In  compliance  with  these  instructions,  several  of 
our  ministers  attempted  to  go  to  court  in  plain 
evening-dress.  To  Mr.  Belmont,  at  The  Hague, 
no  objection  was  made,  although  it  was  evidently 
preferred  that  he  should  comply  with  the  usages 
of  the  place.  Mr.  Mason  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  civil  dress,  but  sub- 
sequently adopted  a  simple  uniform,  which  he  al- 
ways wore  on  ceremonial  occasions.  At  Stock- 
holm, while  the  king  expressed  his  perfect  willing- 
ness personally  to  receive  Mr.  Schrceder  in  plain 
dress,  he  said:  "The  etiquette  of  my  house  is 
subject  to  regulations  which  can  not  be  waived  for 
one  in  preference  to  others.  In  audience  for  busi- 
ness I  will  receive  him  in  any  dress  his  government 
may  prescribe  ;  but  in  the  society  of  my  family, 
and  on  occasions  of  court,  no  one  can  be  received 
but  in  court-dress,  in  conformity  with  the  estab- 
lished customs."  Mr.  Vroom,  at  Berlin,  was  told 
that  '*his  majesty  would  not  consider  an  appear- 
ance before  him  without  costume  as  respectful.'* 
Mr.  Buchanan  was  excluded  from  the  diplomatic 
tribune,  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  because  he 
refused  to  wear  court-dress ;  and  when  subse- 
quently he  insisted  on  wearing  civilian  dress,  Sir 
Edward  Cust  told  him  "  that  he  hoped  he  would 
not  appear  at  court  in  the  dress  he  wore  upon  the 
street-  "-rot^yould   wear  something  indicating  his 

-L:  position."  He  therefore  appeared  at  court 
■  veniog-dress,  with  a  plain  black  sword 


and  a  cocked  hat.  H.  S.  Sanford,  who  had  been 
acting  as  ckargi  d  'affaires  at  Paris  until  the  arrival 
of  Mr.  Mason,  carried  out  Mr.  Marcy's  instructions 
literally,  and  adopted  an  evening-dress.  When 
Mr.  Mason,  as  has  just  been  mentioned,  returned 
to  the  use  of  uniform,  Mr.  Sanford  complained  of 
this  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  offered  his 
resignation.  His  conduct  in  the  matter  was  ap- 
proved by  Mr.  Marcy.  but  his  resignation  was 
accepted.  Six  years  afterward,  in  January,  i860, 
when  Mr.  Faulkner  was  about  proceeding  to  Paris, 
Mr.  Sanford  wrote  to  General  Cass  referring  to  the 
previous  correspondence,  ridiculing  Mr.  Mason's 
course,  and  asking  that  Mr.  Faulkner  should  be 
instructed  to  wear  civilian  dress.  In  compliance 
with  a  resolution  of  the  Senate,  the  papers  on  this 
subject  were  printed  shortly  afterward.  No  further 
action  was  taken  until  March,  1867,  when,  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  Senator  Sumner  and  General  Banks, 
the  resolution  quoted  above  was  forced  through 
Congress. 

The  objectioa  to  plain  evening-dress  is  not  its 
simplicity,  but  because  being  the  only  persons,  as  a 
general  rule,  at  any  court  ceremony  in  evening- 
dress,  except  the  waiters  and  servants,  our  repre- 
sentatives are  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  They  are 
much  more  comfortable  in  a  hot  and  crowded  room 
than  if  they  wore  a  heavy,  closely  buttoned  uni- 
form ;  but  they  are  the  subject  of  remark,  not  so 
much  on  the  part  of  their  colleagues,  who  profess 
to  envy  them  their  ease,  but  from  other  persons 
unaccustomed  with  our  usages  ;  so  that  when  at 
court  they  generally  feel  in  an  awkward  and  false 
position,  much  as  a  private  gentleman  would,  who 
by  some  accident  found  himself  at  a  dinner  or 
evening-party  in  a  morning-dress.  It  is  said  that 
the  gentleman  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  this 
rule  experience^  himself  the  discomfort  of  it ;  and 
that,  although  he  wore  civilian  dress  on  his  first 
appearance  as  minister  at  Brussels,  he  subsequently 
obtained  a  commission  as  major-general  of  militia 
in    Minnesota,   which    allowed    him   to  appear  in 

uniform. 

—  -♦ 

New  York  society's  latest  attempt  to  relieve  ennui 
in  the  name  of  charity  took  the  shape  of  an  enter- 
tainment on  a  ferry-boat,  on  which  three  hundred 
people  danced,  supped,  and  entertained  each  other. 
A  "  tea"  of  the  St.  John's  Guild,  to  be  held  aboard 
the  Floating  Hospital  of  the  Guild,  suggested  the 
idea  of  utilizing  a  ferry-boat  for  a  similar  affair. 
Instead  of  having  the  vessel  float  at  a  wharf,  they 
planned  to  have  it  actually  do  some  moving  in  the 
water.  Colonel  E.  A.  Stevens,  president  of  the 
Hoboken  Ferry  Company,  tendered  the  service 
of  the  Hamburg  with  its  crew,  and  the  patron- 
esses did  the  rest.  The  main  cabins  of  the 
boat  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length, 
with  about  twelve  feet  of  floor  space  between  the 
seats.  The  women's  cabin,  in  which  the  dancing 
was  done,  was  decked  with  palms  and  varied  potted 
plants,  and  the  chandeliers  were  festooned  with 
smilax.  The  men's  cabin  was  divided  by  portieres 
into  two  compartments,  which  served  as  dressing- 
rooms.  The  upper  saloon  was -converted  into  a 
supper-room.  At  nine-thirty  o'clock  the  boat  left 
its  slip,  and  it  got  back  to  the  dock  at  twelve- 
thirty  a.  m.  _ 

Some  of  the  women  who  saw  and  admired  the 
costumes  of  Mrs.  Peary  and  her  little  daughter  last 
winter,  doubtless  felt  that  there  were  compensa- 
tions as  well  as  penalties  connected  with  the  lot  of 
an  Arctic  explorer's  family.  Among  the  furs  in 
which  Mrs.  Peary  wraps  herself  in  cold  weather  is 
one  superb  pelerine  cape  of  blue  fox  which  reaches 
nearly  to  her  feet,  and  she  has  one  or  two  gowns 
trimmed  with  this  and  other  rare  furs.  The  long- 
haired white  fur  of  the  Arctic  rabbit  has  been  made 
into  a  cloak  for  little  Miss  Peary. 


A  novel  club,  called  "  The  Playgoers,"  was 
started  in  Boston  last  winter,  and  it  is  in  flourishing 
condition.  Its  aim  is  to  bring  the  higher  thought 
of  Boston  to  bear  on  things  dramatic,  and  to  that 
end  it  has  fortnightly  meetings,  where  a  paper  on 
some  play  or  actor  then  before  the  public  is  read 
and  discussed.  But  the  most  notable  feature  of 
the  club  is  that  it  is  "  mixed,"  that  men  and  women 
are  equally  eligible  for  membership.  They  pay 
the  same  fees,  and  have  an  equal  right  to  the  use  of 
the  club-rooms.  Practically,  however,  men  make 
far  larger  use  of  the  club-rooms  as  such  than 
do  women.  It  is  doubtful  if  three  women  in 
the  club  have  applied  for  the  latch  -  key  to 
which  they  have  a  right.  The  rooms  of  the 
club  are  centrally  located,  and  include  a  grill- 
room, which  is  popular  for  suppers  after  the  the- 
atre. Twice  a  month  it  holds  receptions.  Some- 
times, though  there  may  be  no  special  guest,  sev- 
eral more  or  less  well-known  actors  or  actresses 
are  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber,  Mme.  Janau- 
schek,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Terry,  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
and  several  others  have  been  thus  entertained. 
Among  the  officers  and  members  are  not  a  few 
clergymen  and  professional  men,  as  well  as  jour- 
nalists and  men  and  women  of  leisure. 


What  must  have  been  a  remarkable  frolic  is  de- 
scribed by  a  correspondent  as  having  taken  place 
in  London  not  long  ago.  It  seems  that  a  party  of 
people— frivolous  matrons  and   giddy    girls,   with 


their  complement  of  attendant  cavaliers— after 
leaving  a  smart  ball  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  procured  bicycles  and  wheeled  through 
the  deserted  streets  in  the  gray  twilight  of  early 
dawn.  The  odd  procession— the  women  in  be- 
frilled  and  beflounced  lace  petticoats  (they  dis- 
carded their  long  skirts  of  silk  and  satin),  and  the 
men  in  correct  evening  attire  —  proceeded  along 
Park  Lane,  down  Oxford  Street,  and  by  sun- 
dry by  -  ways  to  Covent  Garden  market.  Here 
they  found,  to  their  delight,  the  great  flower 
and  fruit  market  at  its  busiest.  The  Covent 
Garden  "coster"  is  "full  of  strange  oaths,"  and 
one  can  fancy  he  and  his  "pals"  making  their  re- 
marks upon  the  visit  of  the  "  after-the-ball  bicycling 
brigade."  Having  explored  the  market  to  its  full- 
est extent  and  spoiling  their  dainty  satin  shoes  in 
the  process,  the  ladies  insisted  upon  stopping  at  a 
cab  shelter  and  having  some  sweet  and  weak  coffee, 
together  with  fried  eggs  and  a  lump  of  bread. 
Then  they  went  home  with  bundles  of  fresh  market 
vegetables  and  flowers  tied  to  the  handle-bars  of 
their  machines,  and  caroling  gayly  of  the  joys  of 
early  rising. 


Findings 

"The  best,  of  course, 
tell  your  dressmaker, 
and  trust  to  her 
using  the 


you 


Silver  is  being  much  used  in  ornamenting 
bicycles,  according  to  the  Washington  Star.  The 
foundation  must  be  of  steel  tubing,  of  course,  but 
this  is  sometimes  entirely  covered  with  silver 
tracery.  For  these  ornate  wheels  silver  lamps  are 
used,  which  range  in  prices  from  thirty-five  to  one 
hundred  dollars,  the  latter  style  being  imbedded 
with  pearls.  The  cyclometers  are  made  of  nickel, 
with  silver  mountings,  and  on  the  handle-bar  is 
fastened  a  silver  bracket,  from  which  hangs  a 
silver  watch  ;  price,  ten  dollars.  The  entire  outfit 
will  cost  nearly  five  hundred  dollars. 


William  Waldorf  Astor  has  entertained  royalty 
at  his  country-place,  Cliveden,  and  his  social  stand- 
ing in  England's  swell  set  is  assured.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  became  Mr.  Astor's  guest  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  a  fortnight  ago,  and  remained  until  the 
following  Monday.  Of  course  there  was  a  house- 
party  "suggested"  by  the  prince,  the  members 
comprising  it  including  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill,  the  Earl  and 
Countess  of  Yarborough,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Carrington,  Lord  Roberts,  Lady  Trafford,  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Lawson,  Colonel  Saunderson, 
and  some  few  others.  Furthermore,  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Astor  is  about  to  astonish  London  with  a  series 
of  evening-parties.  An  army  of  workmen  and  work- 
women are  already  engaged  at  the  great  mansion 
in  Carlton  House  Terrace,  which  Mr.  Astor  bought 
at  a  bargain  from  the  executors  of  the  late  Earl 
Granville.  The  good  offices  of  Scotland  Yard 
have  been  called  in,  and  among  the  guests  at 
the  parties  will  be  a  famous  detective  inspector 
who  knows  every  leading  British  and  American 
crook.  This  may  not  seem  flattering  to  the  other 
guests,  but,  at  least,  it  will  insure  the  safety[of  their 
diamonds. 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING 

Why  don't  you  tell  her  to  use  it  or, 

.    better  still,  buy  it  yourself? 
If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 
will. 

Samp  es  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
'  nome  Dressmaking  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper  ot  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  pat  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skin  Bind- 
ings sentfor  25c  ,  postage  paid. 

5.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  B  x  69°.  N.  V.  Ci<v. 


KNITjriNGCO. 

120  SUTTER  ST.  (Booms  21-24),  S.  F. 

Largest    Manufactory  in   the  TJ.  S.,  and 
Only  Headquarters  for 

BATHING  SUITS 


For  Men,  Women,  and 
Children. 

Sweaters 

In  Beautiful  Varieties. 

IiDIESrand"GEHT'S 


Bicycle   Suits 

TO  OBDEB. 


"**■      We  will  remove  to  105  POST 
ST.  on  or  about  July  6,  1896. 
STSeud  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
^-  logues. 


SPRING   GOODS 

HAVE   ARRIVED. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
629  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


pToiliJ 


motes 

health 


Ths  Oottolene  trade  marki  its—  a  Cottolm*  "  nrf  ctOT*l 
head  in  eoUon-ptanl  wreath    op  every  ttn. 

THE  N.  K.  PAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

St.  Louie,   Chic  era,  Montreal,  San  FntidMti 

Portland,    Oregon. 


June  i;,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  admirer  of  Rossini  sent  the  composer  at 
Christmas-time  a  fine  Stilton  cheese  and  an  ora- 
torio which  the  donor  had  recently  composed.  In 
a  laconic  letter  of  thanks  Rossini  wrote  :  "  A  thou- 
sand thanks  1     I  like  the  cheese  very  much." 


James  Payn  tells  a  story  of  a  gentleman  who 
took  his  little  boy,  the  other  day,  at  his  own  request, 
to  the  Bristol  Museum  to  see  the  Elgin  Marbles. 
When  he  beheld  them  the  child  burst  into  tears. 
"Why,  after  all,"  he  sobbed,  "one  can't  play 
with  them." 

Mr.  Edison  has  only  once  tried  to  make  a  speech. 
It  was  before  a  girls'  seminary,  where  he  had 
agreed  to  lecture  on  electricity.  He  had  engaged 
a  friend  named  Adams  to  operate  the  apparatus 
while  he  talked;  but  when  the  "Wizard"  arose 
before  his  audience,  he  felt  so  dazed  that  he  simply 
said:  "  Ladies,  Mr.  Adams  will  now  address  you 
on  electricity,  and  I  will  demonstrate  what  he  has 
to  say  with  the  apparatus." 


In  a  university  town  in  one  of  the  Southern 
States  a  reading  club  had  been  organized  (relates 
the  Bookman),  each  member  of  which  was  re- 
quired to  prepare  a  paper  on  some  designated 
literary  masterpiece.  One  member,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  was  asked  to  take  for  his  subject  Sir 
Thomas  Malory's  "  Moite  d' Arthur."  Immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  he  sought  the  study  of  a 
literary  friend.  "What  is  this  '  Morte  d' Arthur' 
that  they've  given  me?"  he  queried,  anxiously  ; 
"  of  course,  I've  always  known  that  Mallory  edits 
the  Churchman,  but  I  never  heard  before  that  he'd 
written  a  book  1 " 

Apropos  of  Embassador  Bayard's  habit  of  mo- 
nopolizing conversation  while  at  dinners,  receptions, 
or  in  official  intercourse,  a  writer  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  relates  that  at  a  certain  dinner-party  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Bayard  entertained  the  company 
with  his  views  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  including 
Japan.  One  of  the  guests  was  a  member  of  the 
Japanese  legation.  After  listening  to  Mr.  Bayard's 
wordy  discourse  on  Japan  as  long  as  he  could,  the 
artless  young  Japanese,  turning  to  his  fair  neighbor 
at  the  table,  remarked  :  "What  a  wonderful  man 
is  your  Secretary  of  State.  He  seems  to  know 
something  about  everything — except  Japan  1  " 


The  daughter  of  a  well-known  representative 
(according  to  the  Washington  Times)  tried,  not 
long  ago,  to  explain  the  silver  question  to  her 
father's  colored  butler.  He  went  away  insisting 
that  the  silver  question  meant  that  any  one  who 
wanted  it  could  get  sixteen  silver  dollars  for  one 
gold  dollar,  if  the  measure  ever  passed.  Senator 
Stewart's  daughter  happened  to  call  one  day. 
During  the  conversation,  the  young  hostess  told 
her  guest  of  the  butler's  inquiring  turn  of  mind. 
At  this  Miss  Stewart  broke  in  impulsively  with  : 
*'  Oh,  why  didn't  you  send  him  over  to  see  papa  ? 
He  wants  some  one  to  talk  silver  with  so  much." 


James  Shields  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1848, 
defeating  his  predecessor,  Senator  Breese.  Shields 
had  distinguished  himself  in  the  Mexican  War, 
and  at  the  Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo  he  was  shot 
through  the  lungs,  the  ball  passing  out  at  his  back. 
His  recovery  was  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  day. 
Shields's  war  record  is  believed  to  have  secured  to 
him  his  triumph  over  Breese.  When  the  news 
of  Shields's  election  was  received,  a  lawyer  named 
Butterfield  was  speaking  of  it  to  a  group  of  friends, 
when  one  of  them  remarked  :  "  It  was  that  Mexi- 
can bullet  that  did  the  business."  "  Yes,"  retorted 
Butterfield,  "  that  was  a  great  shot.  The  ball  went 
clear  through  Shields  without  hurting  him,  and 
killed  Breese  one  thousand  miles  away." 


A  reporter  of  a  New  York  daily  once  went  to  the 
office  of  the  late  General  Casey  to  get  some  in- 
formation concerning  the  Lydecker  tunnel  story. 
General  Casey  looked  at  the  young  man  rather 
sternly  at  first,  and  the  reporter  expected  but  scant 
detail  to  follow.  "  Come  in,  sir  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  almost  unpleasant  command.  The 
two  doors  of  bis  office  were  open.  The  reporter 
was  standing.  The  general,  without  a  word,  went 
to  one  door  and  closed  it  with  the  utmost  precision; 
then  he  went  to  the  other  door  and  closed  it  with 
the  same  precision.  The  reporter  was  in  doubt. 
The  two  were  in  the  room  alone.  Coming  up 
to  the  newspaper  man,  he  pointed  his  index-finger 
straight  at  his  eye,  and  said,   "  Sit  down  there, 

young  man,  and  I'll  tell  you  the st  story  you 

ever  heard."    And  he  did. 


At  the  final  rehearsal  of  Mozart's  opera,  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  the  composer  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
efforts  of  the  young  lady  to  whom  the  part  of 
Zerlina  was  assigned.  Zerlina  is  frightened  at  Don 
Giovanni's  too  pronounced  love-making,  and  cries 
for  assistance  behind  the  scenes.  Mozart  was 
unable  to  infuse  sufficient  force  into  the  poor  girl's 
screams,  until  at  last,  losing  all  patience,  he  clam- 
bered from  the  conductor's  desk  on  to  the  boards. 
At  that  period  a  few  tallow  candles  dimly  glim- 


mered among  the  desks  of  the  musicians,  but  over 
the  stage  and  the  rest  of  the  house  almost  utter 
darkness  reigned.  Mozart's  sudden  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  therefore  not  suspected  by  poor  Zer- 
lina, who,  at  the  moment  when  she  ought  to  have 
uttered  the  cry,  received  from  the  composer  a  sharp 
pinch  on  the  arm,  emitting,  in  consequence,  a  shriek 
which  caused  him  to  exclaim  :  "  Admirable  !  Mind 
you  scream  like  that  to-night  !  " 


Sarah  Bernhardt  was  once  playing  at  Marseilles 
(says  the  Evening  Sun)  in  a  spectacular  play  in 
which  she  made  her  entrie  accompanied  by  six 
Turkish  slaves.  A  line  on  the  programme  an- 
nounced that  these  six  Turks  would  accompany 
Mme.  Bernhardt  ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
them  to  go  on,  one  of  the  youngsters  had  disap- 
peared. Sarah  mustered  the  five  in  order  and 
made  her  entrance  with  a  grand  flourish.  The 
house  was  crowded,  but  not  a  hand-clap  greeted 
her  as  she  appeared.  Then  a  still,  small  voice  in 
the  gallery  murmured  something  in  an  indignant 
tone.  Fifty  voices  immediately  took  up  the  strain, 
and  in  ten  seconds  more  the  whole  house  was 
shouting  the  same  phrase.  Bernhardt  strained 
every  nerve  to  catch  what  they  were  complain- 
ing about.  She  knew  the  phrase  began  with 
"  Manque,"  but  the  rest  of  it  was  lost  in  the  gen- 
eral hubbub.  For  a  full  minute  the  tumult  con- 
tinued. Then  Sarah,  muttering  things  below  her 
breath,  rushed  like  a  fury  down  to  the  footlights. 
In  the  front  row  the  actress  had  spotted  one  man 
who  was  not  taking  part  in  the  hullabaloo.  Point- 
ing at  him,  the  actress  exclaimed,  sternly  :  "  You 
seem  to  be  the  only  sensible  person  in  this  house. 
Tell  me  what  on  earth  they  are  kicking  up  this 
row  for  ?  "  The  man  rose,  bowed  to  the  actress, 
and  remarked,  in  very  bad  American  -  French  : 
"  Madam,  you  are  shy  one  Turk." 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 


Polyglot. 

O  Belle  Marie, 

Charmante  aussi. 
If  thou  couldst  see 

My  love  parfait. 

Oh,  wouldst  thou,  say, 
Gleichgultig  be? 

Formosa  tu, 

Ich  bin  so  blue, 
So  schwach  and  sad  ; 

One  smile  I  know, 

Ex  animo, 
Would  make  me  glad. 

Puella  fine, 

One  kiss  of  thine 
Would  so  delight 

Thy  slave  sounds, 

'T would  dwell  with  me 
Fur  ewigkeit. 

Mais  done  en  tout, 
So  kalt  bist  du, 
Most  frigid  she. 

Mehercle  !     Is't  so? 
Then  say  it  slow, 
Thou'rt  married?    Oui? 

— Nathan  M.  Levy. 

♦ 

Maude  the  Scholar. 
Maude  wears  so  many  charming  hats. 
Straw,  ribbon,  velvet,  toques,  and  flats, 
'Tis  hard  to  tell  from  out  the  rest. 
In  which  device  I  love  her  best. 

I  long  to  kiss  her  saucy  lips, 
When  o'er  her  braids  a  sailor  tips. 
And  when  a  Gainsboro*  crowns  her  hair, 
She  calls  to  mind  a  portrait  rare. 

At  tennis  in  her  Tarn  o'  Shanter 
She  charms  me  with  her  witty  banter, 
And  'neath  her  party  hood  of  lace, 
A  flower  fair  I  think  her  face. 

But  when  she  does  her  curls  entrap 
Within  the  scholar's  Oxford  cap, 
The  power  of  her  mind  I  feel. 
And  at  her  feet  I  humbly  kneel. —  Vogue. 


The  Syntax  Perfect. 
I  love  to  hear  Clarissa  talk  ; 

It  always  makes  me  glad  ; 
Though  entre  nous,  I  must  confess. 

Her  grammar's  very  bad. 

But  there's  one  way  she  speaks  to  me, 

That  none  can  criticise  ; 
She  never  makes  the  least  mistake, 

When  talking  with  her  eyes. — Life. 


A  Long  Search. 
Everywhere  Kitty  had  sought  the  quotation — 

Browning  and  Tennyson,  Shelley  and  Lang  ; 
Shakespeare  she  handled  with  great  veneration, 

Shutting,  however,  the  tomes  with  a  bang. 

Byron  she  searched,  and  Swinburne  so  burning— 
Gosse,  Austin  Dobson,  Stevenson,  Moore  : 

Leaves  of  each  one  she  was  futikly  turning, 
Hopeless  her  search  as  ever  before. 

Then  wearied,  tearful,  she  angrily  flirted 
Out  of  the  library,  rushed  she  distraught. 
'  Let's  give  it  up,"  then  she  poutingly  blurted, 
"  For  I  have  forgotten  the  line  tltat  we  sought'' 


"Between  You  and  I." 
Misi  Minerva  Van  Boston's  engagement  is  broken, 
She's  returned  to  her  lover  each  letter  and  token. 
They  have  had  their  last  drive  and  their  last  friendly 
chat; 


And  the  rather  remarkable  reason  why, 
Is  because  he  would  say  "between  you  and  I  "  ; 
And  Minerva  Van  Boston  could  not  endure  that. 

Of  a  very  old  family  he  was  a  scion. 

And  the  kind  of  a  man  it  was  safe  to  rely  on, 

With  a  character  no  one  would  dare  to  impeach. 
And  in  fact,  in  every  other  respect 
His  habits  were  perfect,  his  manners  correct ; 

Yet  he  Ai/makc  this  terrrible  error  in  speech  1 

Miss  Minerva  Van   Boston  had  tried  hard  to  break  him, 
She  had  reasoned  in  vain,  ere  she  vowed  to   forsake  him, 

Sht  had  been,  as  it  were,  'twixt  the  Are  and  the  ham- 
mer. 
She  had  talked  to  him  kindly,  firmly,  severely, 
And  to  tell  the  sad  truth,  she  still  loved  him  dearly  ; 

But  dearer  by  far  was  her  love  for  her  grammar. 

And  to  live  with  a  man  who  was  slightly  defective 
In  the  daily  use  of  his  pronouns  objective. 
Would  have  caused  Miss  Minerva  much  anguish  and 
worry. 
So  with  many  regrets,  and  half  broken-hearted, 
These  lovers,  poor  things,  have  forever  been  parted 
By  the  shade  of  ridiculous  old  Lindley  Murray  ! 

— Bessie  Chandler. 


A  crowd  of  Rutgers  College  students  were  taught 
a  salutary  lesson  a  few  nights  ago  by  the  proprietor 
of  a  circus.  They  attended  the  show  in  a  body 
numbering  about  one  hundred,  and  their  cat-calls 
and  guying  became  so  boisterous  that  the  perform- 
ance could  not  go  on.  The  proprietor  of  the  circus, 
Robert  Hunting,  appealed  to  them  to  behave,  but 
they  had  come  to  break  up  the  show  and  were  not 
to  be  quieted.  Then  Mr.  Hunting  walked  up  and 
sat  among  them.  As  he  did  so,  fifty  men  employed 
about  the  tents  crawled  under  the  canvas  with  tent- 
stakes  in  their  hands  and  sat  down.  "  Do  you  see 
those  men  over  there  ?  "  Hunting  said  ;  "  I've  just 
got  to  speak  two  words  and  every  one  of  them  will 
come  at  you  and  those  clubs  will  drop  on  your 
heads.  If  I  yell  '  Hey  Rube  I ' — the  circus  alarm 
for  a  riot — every  one  of  my  hundred  men  will  attack 
you.  Remember,  now,  one  more  word  and  you 
will  be  mobbed."  The  collegians  watched  the  rest 
of  the  show  in  silence. 


Australia  is  a  paradise  for  tramps.  They  com- 
prise about  one-quarter  of  the  population,  and 
spend  their  life  in  traveling  from  one  little  colony 
or  "  station,"  as  it  is  called,  to  another.  The  name 
"sundowner"  is  applied  to  them  for  the  reason 
that  the  sun's  setting  is  a  signal  for  their  coming. 
The  "stations"  being  so  far  apart — twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  or  even  more — the  people  have  not  the 
heart  to  send  them  adrift  in  the  bush,  to  go  hungry 
for  the  night,  and  they  are  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary evil.  The  well-to-do  farmers  have  usually  a 
"travelers'  hut,"  and  regular  rations  are  served 
out  to  these  wayfarers — a  pound  of  the  inevitable 
mutton,  a  pannikin  or  dipper  of  flour,  the  water- 
bag  refilled,  and  a  bunk  for  the  night. 


Responsive  Both  to  Harsh  aud  Sweet  Sounds, 
The  nerves  are  often  painfully  acute.  When  this  is 
the  case,  the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  seek  the  tonic 
and  tranquillizing  assistance  of  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  a  superb  nervine.  No  less  beneficial  is  it 
for  dyspeptic,  bilious,  malarial,  rheumatic,  and  kid- 
ney "  complaints.  Use  with  persistent  regularity. 
A  wineglassful  before  retiring  confers  sleep. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  use  of  the  Rontgen  rays  has  become  so  im- 
portant in  surgery  that  the  publication  of  a  paper, 
entitled  Archives  of  Clinical  Skiagraphy,  has  been 
begun  in  London. 


Pure  and  Fragrant. 

1  C 

2  Every   package    of  p 

I  this  popular  denti-  I 
I  frice  contains: 


«i  A  large   bottle  of    liquid  p 


Sozodont 


A  box  of  Sozodont  Powder  5 
A  sample   cake  of  Sozo- 


C 

5      derma  Soap,  for  the  skin  (* 

v           ;  5 

t/            Use  liqnid  Sozodont  daily:  the  powder  \7 

m            twice  a  week.     A  small  sample  of  the  * 

liquid    by   mail,   if  you  mention   this  V 

j           publication.    Address  the  Proprietors  f: 

M            of  Sozodont,  Hall  A  Ruckel,  New  York.  * 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  1 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDKAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  BSJfj-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANT. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTB  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Street* 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  30 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  July  2 

Doric Tuesday,  July  2  1 

Belgic (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  s 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  June  13,  18,  28,  July  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Tune  13,  18,  23,  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  e.  m.  June  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  June  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  June  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose1  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Pax, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  June 
2,  27,  and  25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  <%  DAYS  ONLY.to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,  T\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  W  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  June 
16,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  June  25,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckela  &  Brog.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  new  york: 


Britannic .June  24 

Majestic July  1 

Germanic July  8 

Teutonic July  15 


Britannic July  22 

Adriatic July  29 

Germanic August  5 

Teutonic August  12 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor* 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND   KEP: 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Howard-Hunter  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Frances  Hunter,  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,  and  Mr.  0.  Shafter  Howard,  of 
Oakland,  took  place  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  at 
two  o'clock,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  on 
Rhode  Island  Avenue.  The  bride  is  the  young- 
est daughter  of  Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hunter ;  a 
niece  of  the  late  W.  Hunter,  who  was  First 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  for  more  than  half  a  century  ;  a  grand- 
daughter of  W.  Hunter,  the  American  Minister  at 
Brazil  for  many  years  ;  and  a  niece  of  the  late 
Captain  Charles  Hunter,  U.  S.  N.  The  groom  is 
a  son  of  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard,  of  this  city, 
and  of  Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard,  of  Oakland. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard. 

Mr.  Karl  Howard,  the  groom's  brother,  was  best 
man.  The  bride's  brother,  Mr.  William  R. 
Hunter,  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
Rev.  Edward  L.  Buckey  officiated.  A  laige  recep- 
tion was  held  after  the  ceremony.  The  wedding 
presents  were  numerous  and  very  valuable.  For 
the  present,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  will  reside  in 
New  York,  but  later  on  will  come  to  this  city. 


The  Pawson-Bonner  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Bonner  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Pawson  took  place  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride,  1114  Post  Street.  Miss 
Bonner  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  Bonner, 
and  Mr.  Pawson  is  secretary  of  the  United  States 
Smokeless  Powder  Company.  Only  a  few  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Miel,  of  Sausalito. 
Miss  Stella  Locan  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the 
bridesmaids  were  Miss  Geraldine  Bonner  and  Miss 
Martha  Wagner.  Mr.  Arthur  Wallace  acted  as 
best  man.  After  the  wedding  there  were  congratu- 
lations, followed  by  a  supper.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pawson  left  on  Thursday  to  make  a  Southern  trip, 
and  when  they  return  they  will  reside  at  1114  Post 
Street.  _ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Claire  Tucker  and  Mr. 
Philip  Williams  will  take  place  next  Monday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  2114 
Vallejo  Street.  Miss  Tucker  is  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker,  formerly  of  Oakland.  Mr. 
Williams  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Will- 
iams, of  this  city.  Only  relatives  and  a  few  inti- 
mate friends  will  be  present  at  the  wedding. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Aileen  Goad  to  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh. 
Miss  Goad  is  the  second  daughter  of  Mr.  W.  F. 
Goad.  Mr.  Mcintosh  is  connected  with  the  First 
National  Bank,  of  this  city. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Minnie 
Mansfield  Wood  and  Lieutenant  William  H. 
Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  Mrs.  Wood  is 
the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Abram  E.  Wood, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  died  at  the  Presidio 
April  14,  1894.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Mansfield,  of  San  Jose,  at  whose  home  she  is  re- 
siding.   Lieutenant  Coffin  is  a  native  of  the  Dis- 


Their  Price 
Betrays  Them 


Baking  powders  sold, 
either  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  a  lower  price  than  the 
"Royal,"  are  almost  in- 
variably made  from  alum 
and  should  be  avoided 
under   all  circumstances. 

Alum  baking  powders  make  unwhole- 
some food,  and  no  housewife  having 
regard  for  the  health  of  her  family  will 
knowingly  use  them.  Resist  all  efforts  of 
pedlers  and  grocers  to  sell  them  to  you. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  low-priced 
baking  powders  contain  alum  and  are  un- 
wholesome, their  use  is  extravagant.  It 
requires  two  pounds  of  the  best  of  them 
to  go  as  far  as  one  pound  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  because  they  are  deficient  in 
leavening  gas. 

Economical  food,  pure  and  wholesome 
food,  and  food  that  is  of  finest  flavor, 
light,  sweet,  and  palatable,  require  the  use 
of  Royal  Baking  r\j\\DER. 


trict  of  Columbia,  and  has  been  in  the  army  service 
since  September  i,  1869.  He  has  been  stationed 
at  the  Presidio,  but  has  just  been  assigned  to  duty 
at  Fort  Canby,  Wash.,  for  which  post  he  left  on 
Friday.  He  will  return,  on  leave  of  absence,  late 
in  July,  when  the  wedding  will  take  place  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  father,  on  Saturday,  the 
25th. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Rose  Faull  and  Mr.  Wil- 
lard  O.  Wayman  will  take  place  at  the  bride's 
home,  "  Pine  Knoll,"  near  St.  Helena,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  25th,  at  12:30  o'clock  p.  m.  On  account 
of  the  death  of  the  bride's  grandfather,  the  wed- 
ding will  be  a  quiet  one. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Frieda  Siebe  and  Mr. 
Werner  Stauf  took  place  last  Thursday  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  2217  Sacramento 
Street.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  D. 
Siebe,  and  the  groom  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Stauf  &  Cooper.  A  limited  number  of  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  were  assembled  in  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  parlors  to  witness  the  ceremony, 
which  was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  Fuendeling.  The 
bride's  sister,  Miss  Chrissie  Siebe,  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  Mr.  William  Berg  was  best  man. 
The  affair  was  pleasantly  celebrated.  The  happy 
couple  left  yesterday  for  a  northern  trip. 

Miss  Agnes  Dornin  and  Mr.  Louis  McKisick 
were  married  last  Thursday  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  in  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar 
Dornin,  and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Judge  Mc- 
Kisick. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Anita  Williams  Bannahan 
and  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton  took  place  last  Tuesday 
evening  at  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  the  presence  of 
a  few  intimate  friends  and  relatives.  Rev.  Father 
P.  J.Quinn  officiated.  Miss  Lizzie  Monahan  was 
the  bridesmaid,  and  Major  Charles  T.  Stanley 
acted  as  best  man.  Mr.  Stanton  is  the  well-known 
artist  of  this  city,  and  his  bride  was  one  of  his 
pupils.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  went  to  Monterey 
on  their  honeymoon. 

The  golden  wedding  celebration  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Cornelius  Van  Schelluyne  Gibbs  will  take  place 
next  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence,  722 
Post  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Campbell  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
Turk  Street,  and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Mills,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Belcher,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  K.  Wilson. 

The  Misses  Morrison,  of  San  Jos6,  gave  a  din- 
ner-party at  their  home  last  Saturday  evening  in 
honor  of  their  guest,  Miss  Bellinger,  daughter  of 
Judge  C.  B.  Bellinger,  of  Portland,  who  returned 
to  Oregon  on  Monday.  The  others  present  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Woods,  Judge 
E.  M.  Ross,  Judge  W.  B.  Gilbert,  Mr.  L.  G. 
Nesmith,  Mr.  Alvord,  Mr.  Findlay,  Colonel  Moor- 
head,  and  Judge  Houghton. 


Cacoethes  Scribendi. 

We  have  received  a  manuscript,  accompanied  by 
a  note  in  which  the  following  curious  passage  oc- 
curs : 

"  I  inclose  you  manuscript  of  ' ,' 

which  I  commend  to  your  favorable  consideration.  If 
you  like  it,  you  may  accept  on  any  of  the  following  con- 
ditions :  You  may  pay  me  at  your  current  rates.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  pay  for  it,  you  are  -welcome  to  it  for  Tic-th- 
ing. If  that  is  asking  too  much,  you  may  drawonme 
for  Jive  dollars  to  pay  t/te  printer  for  setting  up  t/ie  type, 
if  you  will  publish  it  in  the  Argonaut." 

We  have  had  many  curious  notes  accompanying 
manuscripts  sent  to  the  Argonaut,  from  the  epistle 
of  the  girly-girl,  as  she  sends  her  poem  circled 
with  blue  ribbon,  to  the  assured  and  eulogistic  note 
of  the  professional  hack-writer,  who  endeavors  to 
impress  the  editor  by  himself  praising  his  own 
work  and  incidentally  praising  the  paper  in  which 
he  hopes  to  place  it.  But  the  foregoing  is  the 
most  curious  in  our  experience.  We  may  say 
to  the  writer  that  we  consider  it  inadvisable 
for  him  to  make  his  three  propositions  simul- 
taneously. It  is  reminiscent  of  the  story  of 
General  Grant,  who,  when  a  boy,  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  buy  a  horse  from  a  neighbor.  Young 
Grant,  when  asked  by  the  neighbor  what  he  was 
willing  to  give,  replied  that  his  father  told  him  to 
offer  fifty  dollars,  but  if  the  offer  was  refused,  to 
make  it  seventy-five  dollars.  "  In  that  case,"  said 
the  neighbor,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  the  price 
of  the  horse  is  seventy-five  dollars  " — which  young 
Grant  paid.  We  may  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
sending  the  manuscript  that  his  third  offer  is  calcu- 
lated to  interfere  with  the  first.  But  we  regret  that 
the  Argonaut  can  not  accept  any  of  the  offers,  or 
the  manuscript  either,  which  is  returned  with 
thanks. 


Miss  Dorothea  Klumpke,  the  brilliant  young 
San  Franciscan  of  whose  career  in  Paris  as  a 
mathematician  and  astronomer  one  of  the 
Argonaut's  correspondents  has  kept  our  read- 
ers informed,  has  achieved  a  new  honor  in 
being  selected  to  be  one  of  the  members  of 
the  British  expedition  which  will  go  to  Norway 
next  month  to  observe  the  solar  eclipse.  Miss 
Klumpke  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  J.  Klumpke, 
of  this  city,  and  has  for  several  years  lived  in  Paris 
with  her  mother  and  sister.  The  latter  is  an  artist 
of  note. 


She  Thanked  him  for  his  Seat. 

In  a  Powell  Street  car,  the  other  day,  a  well- 
known  clerk  in  a  San  Francisco  bank  gave  up  his 
seat  to  an  elderly  lady,  who  said  : 

"lam  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir— you  are 
extremely  kind." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  he. 

' '  But,"  said  she,  '  ■  it  was  really  very  good  of  you, 
and  I  thank  you  very  much." 

"  It  is  nothing,  my  dear  madam,"  he  replied. 

"But,"  said  the  lady,  "do  not  attempt  to  put 
aside  my  thanks.  Your  act  is  so  unusual,  young 
sir,  that  it  is  my  duty  to  acknowledge  a  courtesy 
so  sincere." 

"  But,"  said  the  bank  clerk,  somewhat  annoyed, 
"  it  is  nothing.     Never  mind,  madam." 

"  But  I  do  mind,"  said  the  lady.  "  We  are 
living  in  a  time  when  people  who  should  show  the 
lesser  courtesies  of  life  frequently  fail  to  do  so." 

"  But "  said  the  hapless  man. 

"Do  not  interrupt  me,"  said  she.  "  Age  now- 
adays is  little  habituated  to  receive  from  young 
people  the  courtesies  to  which  it  is  entitled.  Be- 
sides, the  marked  courtesy  which  you  have  shown 
me  in  giving  up  your  seat  so  promptly,  shows  at 
once  that  you  must  have  been  brought  up  with  the 
utmost  care." 

The  embarrassed  bank  clerk  by  this  time  was 
scarlet. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  continuing,  "  and  your 
mother  should  be  proud  of  you.  Ah,  a  mother's 
love  and  the  benefits  of  the  higher  education  are 
easily  apparent.  I  do  not  wish,  sir,  to  flatter  you, 
and  I  do  not  wish  to  reciprocate  your  courtesy  by 
fulsome  acknowledgments,  but  it  is  sufficient 
merely  to  look  at  you  to  know  that  you  are  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  breeding.  I  appeal  to 
anybody  in  the  car." 

The  passengers  giggled  in  chorus,  while  the  un- 
fortunate bank  clerk  fled. 


A  Story  of  Socorro  Island. 
The  master  of  the  schooner  Zampa  recently  re- 
ported to  the  United  States  Hydrographic  Office 
that  the  Island  of  Socorro,  off  the  west  coast  of 
Mexico,  was  in  a  state  of  violent  eruption.  Socorro 
is  one  of  a  group  of  islands  four  hundred  miles 
west  of  Manzanillo,  Mexico.  It  is  of  interest  to 
San  Franciscans  for  the  reason  that  it  recalls  the 
first  visit  to  this  city  of  Sir  Thomas  Hesketh  in  the 
Lancashire  Witch,  a  number  of  years  ago.  At 
that  time,  Sir  Thomas,  with  a  party  of  friends, 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  world  in  his  steam-yacht. 
He  came  to  San  Francisco,  and  while  here,  fell  in 
love  with  Miss  Flora  Sharon,  whom  he  subse- 
quently married.  While  he  was  paying  court  to 
his  lady  love,  his  yacht  lay  idle  at  her  anchor  in  San 
Francisco  Bay.  A  ship  came  into  port,  bringing  a 
number  of  castaways,  and  the  report  that  their 
ship  had  gone  down  not  many  miles  from  Socorro 
Island,  and  that  it  was  believed  that  the  rest  of 
their  shipmates  were  on  the  island.  Sir  Thomas 
at  once  generously  offered  his  yacht  for  the 
purpose  of  succoring  the  castaways,  and  the 
Lancashire  Witch  was  put  into  commission  and 
steamed  for  Socorro.  But  no  human  beings  were 
found  on  the  island.  For  a  couple  of  weeks  the 
Witch  cruised  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  around 
the  island,  but  no  trace  was  found  of  the  castaways. 
So  the  yacht  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Her 
master  reported  that  they  had  found  as  the  only 
trace  of  human  occupation  a  cairn  of  stones  erected 
near  the  beach,  which  was  supposed  to  betoken  a 
burial-place.  The  United  States  Fish  Commission 
steamer  Albatross,  which  recently  visited  the  island, 
is  stated  to  have  found  the  same  cairn. 


A  circular  has  reached  San  Francisco  from  the 
management  of  the  International  Pigeon  Shot 
Tournament  in  Paris,  from  which  it  is  learned  that 
two  San  Franciscans  are  crack  shots  there  and  have 
been  very  successful,  Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster 
and  Mr.  Richard  Sprague.  Among  other  shots 
present  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are  Mr. 
George  Work,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  John  Ellison, 
of  Philadelphia. 


The  Paris  firemen  were  called  out  recently  for  a 
fire  in  the  Avenue  de  Neuilly,  just  outside  of  the 
Porte  Maillot,  one  of  the  gates  of  Paris.  But,  as 
the  fire  was  outside  the  gates,  they  had  to  stand  by 
and  watch  the  house  burn,  while  some  one  was 
hunting  up  the  prefect  of  police,  without  whose 
special  permission  they  could  not  venture  past  the 

gate. 

■    ^ — * 

—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  The  sacrifice  sale  of  precious  stones, 
watches,  and  silverware  is  still  going  on.  A.  Hirsch- 
man,  Diamond  Jeweler,  113  Sutter  Street. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes.  Cooper  &  Co.,  Art  Stationers, 
746  Market  Street. 


HATS 


STRAW  HATS 

DERBYS 

FEDORAS 


LATE    STYLES 
GOOD   QUALITY 
LOWEST   PRICES 


AT 


HARLOE'S 

237  KEARNY  ST.    Phone  Red  361 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  -        -        -  -        - 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


LEADING      LADIES'       HAIR       DRESSER 

REMOVED   TO    24    CEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair'  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies*  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


TO  STUDY  IN  GERMANY. 


A  German  lady  of  high  culture,  and  an  American  lady 
physician,  daughter  of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  wish  to 
take  charge  of  a  limited  number  of  young  ladies  to  study 
languages,  art,  and  music  in  Germany — also  to  travel, 
Unexceptionable  references.     Address 

GERMANY,  care  of  Sherman  &  Clay, 
Cor.  Sutter  and  Kearny  Sta. 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  eaBt  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  wateT^s 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort.. 
Free  camping  grouud.     Address 

F.  REANTER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF   THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6. p.m." 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  sixteenth  day  of  June,  1806,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  "SEE- 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty; 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.  F. 


Dash 
Watch! 


For  all  who  desire  and  appre- 
ciate the  inconvenience  of 
getting  at  a  watch  with  gloves 
on  and  coats  buttoned.  Car- 
riers of  Pig  Skin,  Rosset  and 
Patent  Leather.  An  accurate 
timepiece  with  large,  legible 
dial  that  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
— very  serviceable  and  stylish. 

The  WaterburyJWatcli  Co. 

Mills  Building, 
,  4s      SAN  FRANCISCO. 


June  15,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Chief-Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Mrs.  J. 
Condit-Smith,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  arrived  here  last 
Tuesday.  In  about  three  weeks,  they  will  go  to  Paso 
Robles  for  an  extended  term. 

Prince  Poniatowski,  who  has  been  in  London  for  sev- 
eral weeks,  arrived  last  Tuesday  in  New  York,  where  he 
was  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and 
Princess  Poniatowski. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Dwight,  formerly  Miss  Childs,  of 
Los  Angeles,  are  at  their  farm  in  Red  Valley,  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  Sloat  Fassett  and  Miss  Ella  Margaret 
Bender  will  sail  from  New  York  city  soon  to  visit  England. 
Mrs.  Harry  M.  Gillig  and  Miss  Cherry  Bender  are  on  the 
Continent, 

Mrs.  Hager,  the  Misses  Hager,  and  Miss  Lucas  will 
leave  next  Monday  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte.  Mrs.  Hager  returned  last  Monday  from  Los 
Angeles,  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
S.  Hicks. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Miss 
Julia  M.  Crocker,  and  Miss  Florence  Ives  have  arrived  in 
Paris.  The  ladies  will  remain  on  the  Continent,  but 
Colonel  Crocker  will  return  here  soon  with  his  children, 
and  pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  returned  from  England  last  week, 
and  was  met  in  New  York  city  by  Mr.  Scott  and  Miss 
Cunningham. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  and  her  son,  Mr.  Orville  C.  Pratt, 
will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Jose. 

Miss  Helen  W.  Boss  and  Miss  Crockett  left  New  York 
for  Europe  last  week,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  Frank  M,  Pixley  will  leave  next  week  to  pass  the 
summer  at  her  country  home,  "  Owl's  Wood,"  at  Corte 
Madera,  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  have  departed  for 
Paris,  where  they  will  meet  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G. 
Schmieden. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Hemphill  have  decided  not  to  go 
East,  but  will  pass  a  month  at  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  will  occupy  Boyd 
Lodge  in  San  Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  have  leased  the  cot- 
tage at  Burlingame  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Clarke  and  her  son,  Mr.  E.  K.  Clarke, 
have  been  visiting  Santa  Cruz  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody  and  the  Misses  Moody  are  passing 
several  weeks  at  the  Geysers. 

Mrs.  Van  Dyck  Hubbard  arrived  in  Paris  a  fortnight 
ago.    She  will  remain  abroad  several  montha. 

Mrs.  R,  C.  Woolworth  and  Miss  Woolworth  have 
arrived  in  Paris. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  left  for  St.  Louis  last  Thurs- 
day, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa  and  Miss  Amy  Requa,  of 
Piedmont,  and  Miss  Herrick,  of  Oakland,  are  passing 
several  weeks  at  Grizzly  Flat,  El  Dorado  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  in  St.  Louis.  They 
will  sail  from  New  York  in  about  a  week  for  Paris  to  see 
their  children  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Dean,  who  is  with  them. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  returned 
from  their  European  trip  last  Sunday. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Wilshire  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Monday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Amy  McKee,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Norman  Lang,  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Miss  Fanny  Lent,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Hooker  have  been  in  San  Jostf  during  the  past 
week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher  returned  last  Sunday  to 
Oakland,  after  a  month's  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  G. 
Berry,  at  Fresno.  They  will  not  go  East  until  about  the 
middle  of  July. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Dickinson  have  gone  to  Ukiah  for  an  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  C.  Gregory  are  expected  to  re- 
turn from  Japan  early  in  July. 

Mm.  James  M.  Wilson  and  her  two  children  sailed  on 
the  Bertha  last  Saturday  for  St.  Michael's  Station, 
Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Bigelow  will  pass  the  summer  in 
the  cottage  of  Mr.  Denis  Donohoe,  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  K.  R.  Simpkins  is  visiting  San  Jos<  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Antoine  Borel  and  the  Misses  Borel  have 
gone  to  visit  Switzerland  and  will  also  make  a  general 
tour  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  is  at  Paso  Robles  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Misses  Ethel  and  Bee  Hooper  have  returned  to  St. 
Helena,  after  a  visit  to  friends  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  will  pass  the  summer  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin  are 
at  Liberty  Hall,  their  country  seat,  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bassett  and  Miss  Bassett,  of 
Menlo  Park,  will  pass  considerable  of  the  summer  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Katherine  Dillon, 
and  Miss  Cosgrave  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Louis  Feldman,  Miss  Feldman,  and  Miss  Tillte 
Feldman  have  been  in  San  Jose*  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
New  Orleans,  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
He  went  to  the  latter  place  with  a  detachment  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  under  tho  command  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  whose  guest  he  was. 

Mr.  George  McWUliams  returned  from  Spokane, 
Wash.,  last  Sunday,  after  a  prolonged  stay.  He  will 
soon  leave  for  Chicago  to  reside  there  permanently. 

Mr.  Albert  Wieland  and  Mr.  John  Siebe  are  expected 
to  return  home  on  the  steamer  Coptic  about  June  15th, 
after  making  a  tour  of  the  world. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Salz  have  returned  from  an  extended 
trip  through  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  has  gone  to  Castle  Crag, 
where  she  will  remain  until  the  end  of  July. 

Mrs.  Henry  J.Crocker  is  at  her  country  home,  near 
Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mattel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Stovel,  and  Miss  Adele  Martel  are  passing  the  summer  at 
the  Martel  ranch,  near  Mountain  View. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  Mrs.  George  C.  Shreve,  and  Miss 
Bessie  Shreve  went  to  San  Josl  last  Tuesday  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  is  visiting  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  at 
Concha  del  Mar,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W,  Keeney  and  family  left  last 
Tuesday  for  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackayhas  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
leaving  New  York  for  this  city  in  June,  as  has  been 
stated  in  the  dailies.  If  he  does  come  out  this  year,  it 
will  not  be  until  September  or  October. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood,  who  have  been  East 
for  several  weeks,  expect  to  leave  New  York  city  on  June 
aoth  for  this  city.  It  is  their  intention  to  avoid  the 
stereotyped  route  they  have   heretofore  taken,  and  to 


travel  over  the  Canadian  Pacific  road,  taking  in  various 
points  of  interest.  British  Columbia  and  the  Sound  cities 
will  also  be  visited.  This  trip  will  prolong  their  journey 
somewhat,  but  it  will  be  an  agreeable  change. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  Hunt  will  go  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  to-morrow  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Misses  Lillian  and  Celia  O'Connor  left  last  Thursday 
for  Los  Angeles  to  join  their  sister,  Miss  Belle  O'Connor, 
who  is  visiting  friends  there.  They  will  remain  away 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Faymonville  left  last  Thurs- 
day to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd,  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  summer,  will  occupy  their  country  residence, 
"  Casa  Boyd,"  near  San  Leandro.  Later  on  they  may 
pass  a  few  weeks  in  the  foothills  of  Placer  County. 

Mr.  Paul  Delmas  left  New  York  last  Tuesday  for 
London  to  attend  his  sister's  wedding. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Center 
will  pass  a  part  of  the  summer  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  and  family  have  returned  from 
Washington,  D,  C,  to  their  home  in  Los  Angeles.  Sen- 
ator White  will  join  them  soon,  after  which  they  will  all 
visit  friends  in  San  Jose"  for  a  fortnight. 

General  W.  H.  Dimond  and  Mr.  Harry  Dimond 
arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  who  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Saturday,  returned  to  the  city  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Knabe,  of  Baltimore,  who  are 
making  a  pleasure  trip  to  this  coast,  will  leave  here  to- 
day to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

A  large  party  left  here  last  Monday  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley.  Included  in  the  number  were  Mrs. 
Austin  Sperry,  Miss  Mary  A.  Sperry,  Miss  Beda  S. 
Sperry,  Miss  Margaret  E.  Simpson,  Dr.  Marcia  Cleve- 
land, Mr.  William  Cleveland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Louis  J.  Simpson,  Mr.  Edgar  M.  Simpson, 
Miss  Edith  Simpson,  and  Mr.  Henry  Simpson.    . 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  and  a  party  of  his  friends  will 
soon  go  to  the  Guadalupe  Mines,  in  Santa  Clara  County, 
for  a  week's  outing  at  his  cottage. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Goodrich  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  St. 
Helena.  Later  on  she  will  return  to  EI  Quito  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small  is  visiting  New  York  city,  and  is 
staying  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  are  visiting  in  Reno,  Nev. 

Mrs.  Ketchum,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C. 
Little,  of  Alameda,  arrived  on  Friday  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer with  her  parents. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
to  visit  her  sister  and  to  be  present  at  the  graduation  of 
her  son,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Martin,  at  Georgetown  College. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  are  occupying  their 
cottage  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  and  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall 
will  pass  the  summer  in  the  Howard  cottage  at  Bur- 
lingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  are  passing  the  summer 
in  Ross  Valley. 

A  cablegram  was  received  here  yesterday  to  the  effect 
that  Miss  Woolrich,  who  is  in  Paris  with  Mrs.  Bradbury, 
is  very  ill  with  typhoid  fever. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Susie  bland- 
ing  are  occupying  the  Bradford  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  returned  to  the  city  last  Thurs- 
day after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr.  Paul  Neumann,  Jr.,  of  Honolulu,  is  in  the  city 
visiting  relatives  and  friends. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

General  R.  N.  Batchelder,  Quartermaster  General,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Major  George  W.  Davis,  U.  S.  A.,  the  military  rep- 
resentative of  Secretary  Lamont,  returned  to  Washington, 
D.  C„  last  week  after  inspecting  the  army  posts  around 
the  harbor.  They  also  visited  Del  Monte  and  San  Jose1 
as  the  guests  of  Colonel  A.  S.  Kimball,  U.  S.  A.,  Chief 
Quartermaster  of  the  Department  of  California. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Adolph  Marix,  U.  5.  N.,  of 
the  Maine,  was  married  last  week  to  Miss  Grace  Filkins, 
of  the  "  Shore  Acres "  Company.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Mayor  Wanser  at  the  home  of  Dr.  W.  W. 
Barick  in  Jersey  City. 

Captain  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  to  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  Light  Artillery  Battalion  for  duty  with  that  com- 
mand during  its  absence  from  the  Presidio. 

Chief-Engineer  R.  W.  Milligan,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  transferred  to  the  Oregon. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  Frank  W.  Bartlett,  U.  S. 
N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Gatchell,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Lieutenant  William  P.  Pence,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.S.A.,  will  remain  on  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island  until 
further  notice. 

Captain  William  N.  Tisdall,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  is  at 
the  Ebbitt  House  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Selden  A.  Day,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  haS 
been  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence,  with  permis- 
sion to  apply  for  an  extension  of  six  months  and  to  go 
beyond  the  sea. 

Lieutenant  H.  A.  Field,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  A.  P.  Niblock,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  on  the  Massachusetts. 

Medical  Inspector  George  F.  Winslow,  U.  S.  N.,  who 
has  been  on  duty  at  the  Asiatic  Station  during  the  past 
three  years,  is  now  on  duty  at  New  London,  Conn. 

Passed-Assistant  Engineer  S.  Arnold,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
detached  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard,  June  30th, 
and  then  go  to  the  Monterey. 

Passed-Assistant  Engineer  Albert  Moritz,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Monterey  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Mrs.  T.  O.  Selfridge,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Selfridge, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  passing  the  summer  at  Newport,  R.  1. 

Lieutenant  J.  J.  Knipp,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S„  will  leave 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  few  days  for  this  city  to  report 
for  duty  on  the  Carlisle  P.  Patterson. 

Mrs.  Louis  Brechemin,  wife  of  Dr.  Brechemin,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  visiting  the  family  of  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Mann, 
Seventeenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Columbus  Barracks. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Adolph  Marix,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  Maine,  and  Mrs.  Grace  Filkins,  an  actress,  were 
married  In  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  by  the  mayor  of  that  city, 
May  31st.  The  bride  has  played  leading  r6Ies  with  Mme. 
Modjeska,  in  Mr.  Augustin  Daly's  companies,  and  in 
some  of  Mr.  Charles  Frohman's  organizations.  Lieuten- 
ant-Commander and  Mrs.  Marix  started  on  a  short  wed- 
ding-trip through  the  North.  Mrs.  Marix  intends  to  sail 
for  Europe  on  June  17th,  to  place  her  daughter,  by  her 
first  marriage,  at  school  in  Geneva.  She  will  not  leave 
the  stage,  and  is  at  present  considering  an  offer  she  had 
had  to  play  in  a  musical  comedy  in  London. 

A  report  has  reached  here  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
court-martial  sentence  in  the  case  of  Lieutenant- Com- 
mander E.  W.  Sturdy,  until  recently  executive  officer  of 
the  Olympia.  News  reached  Washington  a  short  time 
ago  that  Lieutenant-Commander  Sturdy  had  been  sen- 


tenced by  a  court  to  suspension  for  two  years,  and  the 
loss  of  ten  numbers.  According  to  the  story,  the  com- 
mander of  the  Olympia,  Captain  Read,  was  on  the  sick- 
list  for  over  a  month,  and  Lieutenant  -  Commander 
Sturdy  was  in  command.  On  April  13th,  the  latter 
officer  left  the  vessel  and  went  to  Shanghai,  turning 
over  the  duties  of  commanding  officer  to  the  next 
senior  officer.  Lieutenant  Richard  Mitchell.  Lieutenant- 
Commander  Sturdy  did  not  return  to  the  vessel  until  the 
evening  of  April  17th.  Admiral  McNair,  it  seems,  sent  a 
letter  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Sturdy,  requesting  an 
explanation  of  his  absence  from  the  Olympia,  and  stating 
that  such  absence  was  unauthorized.  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Sturdy's  reply  was,  in  effect,  that  as  commander 
of  the  Olympia  he  could  give  himself  leave,  and  that  as 
such  he  had  done  so.  Admiral  McNair  returned  this  re- 
ply as  unsatisfactory,  and  upon  Lieutenant-Commander 
Sturdy  declining  to  make  any  further  statement,  or  to 
excuse  himself,  the  admiral  ordered  his  trial  by  court- 
martial. — Army  and  Navy  Register. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  received  his 
sentence  from  Secretary  Carlisle,  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. The  order  reads :  "  That  Captain  Michael 
Healy  be  dropped  to  the  foot  of  the  list  of  captains  of 
the  revenue-cutter  service,  and  that  he  retain  that  place 
hereafter  ;  that  he  be  suspended  from  rank  and  command 
and  kept  on  waiting  orders  for  a  term  of  four  years  ;  and 
that  he  be  publicly  reprimanded  by  reading  this  order  on 
board  all  vessels  of  the  revenue-cutter  service  by  the 
commanding  officer  of  each  at  a  muster  of  the  command- 
ing officers,  and  admonished  if  again  found  guilty  of 
the  excessive  use  of  intoxicants  during  the  term  of  his 
sentence  thereafter,  whether  afloat  or  shore,  he  will  be 
summarily  dismissed  from  the  service."  Captain  Healy 
commanded  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bear, 
and  charges  were  preferred  against  him  by  Lieutenants 
Daniel  and  Emery  and  Assistant-Engineer  Jones. 


Ths  Figaro-Salon. 
The  Figaro-Salon  for  1896  is  already  in  course 
of  publication.  This  admirable  annual  is  pub- 
lished by  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Cie.,  successors  to 
Goupil  &  Cie.,  of  Paris,  and  consists  of  six  parts, 
in  which  the  most  notable  pictures  of  the  year  are 
reproduced,  accompanied  by  a  critique  by  Philippe 
Gille.  The  second  part  has  just  been  issued,  and 
among  its  illustrations  are  a  double-page  colored 
plate  of  Albert  Lynch's  "  Manon  Lescaut"  ;  full- 
page  pictures,  "  Au  Feu  !  "  by  Georges  Busson  ; 
"  Les  Bouches  Inutiles,"  by  Tattegrain ;  "La 
Bergere  de  Rolleboise,"  by  Ridgway  Knight ; 
"Lever  de  Lune — Soloque,"  by  Carlos- Lefebv  re  ; 
Debat-Ponsan's  "  Visite  au  Sculpteur  "  ;  a  portrait 
of  a  lady  in  a  white  ball-dress,  by  Humbert  ;  and 
a  few  others  ;  and  through  the  text  are  scattered 
a  number  of  smaller  reproductions.  Price,  30  cents 
a  part. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriet 
Weld  Corning  to  Mr.  Rufus  W.  Peckham,  Jr. 
Miss  Corning  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Erastus  Corn- 
ing, of  Albany,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Peckham  is  the  son  of 
Justice  Rufus-  W.  Peckham  and  nephew  of  Mr. 
Wheeler  H.  Peckham. 


An  Australian  clergyman  recently  preached  a 
sermon  on  the  bicycle,  taking  his  text  from  Ezekiel, 
x.,  13  :  "  As  for  the  wheels,  it  was  cried  unto  them 
in  my  hearing,  O,  wheel." 


—  Young  Englishwoman  wishes  situation 
as  house  and  parlor-maid.  Address  "  R.  H.," 
Argonaut  office. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.     J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


"'CAPTIVE'    SWF_EfS 


V lora's  ,;= 
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"ORTHE  HANDKXRCHIEFfTOILET  AND  BATH, 


Good  things  are  not  costly,  be- 
cause they  are  respected  and 
takea  care  of. 

This  is  true,  very  true,  of 
clothes. 

It  is  true  also  of  visiting-cards. 
Those  that  dockers'  make  are 
not  mussed  or  crushed  in  the 
pocket. 

227  Post  street 

215  Bush  street ' 

— «X"  H  E 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


YOUR   VACATION  ! 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now  under  the  proprietorship  of  MR.  JOHN  R. 
CHACE.  It  is  the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.  For  further  in- 
formation address  J.  II.  CHACE, 

Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel.' 
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FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 
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THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 

feet.     Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHOSEWilD,  Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

£3T  Prior  to  June  1st  address  to  Room  59,  No.  4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL  MONTE 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."  Always  Open.  (XNXY  THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Gal. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


JUNE    15,  1896. 


..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers' Excursion  Tickets 

To  (he  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Bit.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most   picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  - 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glen  wood,  Pelton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE   TAHOE  and    surroundings   and  the 
many  LAKE    COUSn  KESOKTS. 


General  Agenl,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 

•  1335  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


i«  **•  m  &  'JJ  •?:  ft  J8:  ;a 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

O.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

t  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He— "  She  has  such  a  sad  face."  She— "  I  should 
think  it  would  make  any  one  sad  to  have  such  a 
face." — Life. 

Young  doctor — "  Which  do  you  consider  the  best 
paying  specialty  ?  "  Olddoctor—"  People  who  only 
think  they  are  sick." — Puck. 

A  long-felt  want :  "  I  know  a  blind  man  who 
can  play  poker."  "  You  don't  happen  10  know  a 
dumb  woman  who  can  play  whist,  do  you?" — 
Chicago  Record. 

"So  you  went  out  driving  with  your  new  beau, 
Susie,  and  I  expect  he  read  your  heart  like  a 
book?"  "Yes,  mother;  he  read  between  the 
lines." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Judge—"  Do  I  understand  that  you  decline  to 
give  your  age?"  Fair  witness  —  "Your  honor, 
how  can  I  swear  to  a  thing  as  a  fact  that  I  know  of 
only  by  hearsay  ?  " — Vogue. 

"Give  a  dog  a  bad  name,"  said  the  Cornfed 
philosopher,  '■  and  the  policeman  will  come  along 
and  plug  everybody  in  the  beast's  neighborhood 
full  of  bullets." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Merchant — "  You  say  you  are  an  orphan  ?  "  Ap- 
plicant for  position — "  Yes  ;  I  haven't  a  living  rela- 
tive." Merchant—"  Well  1 11  take  you.  I  ought 
to  get  a  lot  of  work  out  of  you  during  the  base-ball 
season." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Ferry — "  Miss  Morton  told  me  that  she  thought 
you  were  quite  a  humorist."    Hargreaves — "  Really, 

I "    Ferry— "  At  least  I  guess  that  was  what 

she  meant  when  she  said  you  were  such  a  funny 
little  man." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Wallace— "  Isn't  that  a  rather  pretty  girl 
Mr.  Ferry  has  as  a  type-writer  ?  "  Mrs.  Ferry — 
"  I — I  guess  she  is.  It  is  a  pity  she  is  so  deaf. 
Mr.  Ferry  has  to  lean  right  over  her  shoulder  when 
dictating  a  letter." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mrs.  Farmer — "You  say  you  was  a  soldier  in 
the  late  war?"  Truthful  Tomkins — "  Yes'm  ;  I 
was  killed  at  Antietam."  Mrs.  Farmer — "  Killed  1 " 
Truthful  Tomkins — "  Theoretically  killed,  ma'am  ; 
1  wuz  never  heard  uv  afterward." — Judge. 

"  Somebody,"  she  faltered,  "  may  come  between 
us."  His  breast  heaved.  "  Whoever  would  do 
such  a  thing,"  he  fiercely  exclaimed,  "would  be 
contemptibly  small."  And  with  that  he  moved 
even  yet  nearer  to  her. —  Woonsocket  Reporter. 

Customer — "  Why  do  you  always  relate  those  hor- 
rid robber  stories  and  other  uncanny  adventures 
when  you  are  cutting  one's  hair  ?  "  Hair-dresser — 
' '  Because  they  make  people's  hair  stand  on  end,  and 
it  is  thus  much  easier  to  cut." — Unsere  Gesellschaft. 

Excited  visitor — "  Point  him  out  to  me  I  Which 
is  he  ?  "    Native  Russian — "  The  Czar  ?    There  he 

stands,  with  the  crown  on  his "    Excited  visitor 

— "  Not  the  Czar.  I  don't  care  anything  about  the 
Czar.  Which  is  Richard  Harding  Davis?  " — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

Mr.  Wiggles — "Didn't  I  tell  you  not  to  tell 
Waggles  that  we  were  going  to  move  ?  I  didn't 
want  him  to  know  it,  and  to-day  he  asked  me  when 
we  were  going  to  make  the  change."  Mrs.  Wiggles 
(indignantly) — "  I  didn't  say  a  word  to  him  about 
it.  I  didn't  tell  anybody  but  his  wife." — Somerville 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Yeast — "  I  wish  I  could  think  of  something 
to  keep  my  husband  home  at  nights."  Mrs.  Crim- 
sonbeak  —  "Get  him  a  bicycle."  Mrs.  Yeast  — 
"That  would  take  him  out  more  than  ever." 
Mrs.  Crimsonbeak — ' '  Oh,  no,  it  wouldn't !  My 
husband  got  one  day  before  yesterday,  and  the 
doctor  says  he  won't  be  out  for  a  month." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

"  Nerve  1"  said  the  enthusiastic  man,  "  Jerrold 
has  the  most  nerve  I  ever  knew  one  man  to  carry. 
What  do  you  think  he  did  while  the  doctors  were 
sawing  his  leg  off?  "  "  Give  it  up,"  said  the  man 
who  was  listening  with  one  ear  and  watching  for 
the  car  with  both  eyes.  "  He  lay  there  and  sang 
'Just  Tell  Them  that  You  Saw  Me' ;  that's  what 
he  did." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Watts — "  I  agree  with  the  Shah  of  Persia  in  re- 
gard to  horse-races.  You  know  he  said  he  took 
no  interest  in  racing,  because  he  already  knew  that 
one  horse  could  run  faster  than  another."  Potts— 
"  Of  course  one  knows  that  one  horse  can  run 
faster  than  another,  but  you  never  know  whether 
he  will  be  allowed  to  do  so.  That's  where  the  ex- 
citement comes  in." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


—  Superior  to  vaseline  and  cucumbers. 
Creme  Simon  marvelous  for  the  complexion  and 
light  cutaneous  affections  ;  it  whitens,  perfumes, 
fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Simon,  13  Rue  Grange 
Bateliere,  Paris.  Druggists,  perfumers,  fancy-goods 
stores. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


When  baby  is  teethiDg  or   feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  foi  Stf^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 
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Mr.  L.  A.  Rocher  is  a  farmer  residing 
about  three  miles  out  of  Colon,  N.  C. 
His  home  is  somewhat  in  the  back  woods. 
In  an  interview  with  Mr.  S.  T.  Godfrey, 
a  correspondent  of  the  Telegram  and 
Sunday  Times,  Mr.  Rocher,  on  the  17th 
of  June,  1895,  said  :  "  I  am  61  years  old, 
and  until  I  was  nigh  unto  50  years  old, 
I  was  always  well  and  peart,  then  for  a 
long  while,  and  until  last  February,  I 
suffered  with  indigestion  and  could  not 
eat  anything  hardly  at  all.    My  daughter, 
who  lives  in  the  city,  sent  me  some  of 
Ripans  Tabules,  told  me  how  to  take 
them,  and  they  have  completely  cured 
me.     My  wife  is  now  troubled  with 
the  same  complaint,  and  has  written 
daughter  to  send  some  more  of  Mr. 
Ripans  medicine.      I  want  you  to  tell 
everybody  how  I  got  cured,  for  it  is  a 
blessing  to  humanity. 

"(Signed),  L.  A.  ROCHER." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Sprace  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !  ** 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeikh  sends  *em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YOKE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


Patented  Sept.  24,  lSg$.    Beware  of  infringements. 

FOLDING   BATH   CABINET 

Cures  Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  Kidney  Trouble.  Medi- 
cated, Hot  Air,  Turkish,  and  Perfumed  Baths  in  your 
own  home.     Insures  healthy,  clear  complexion. 

THE  YAPOR  BATH  CABINET  CO., 
18  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


jHOOPINGr""660"-1- 

I  ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
EMBROCATION 


COUGH 
CROUP 


♦  The  celebrated  and  effectual  Eng 
f  lish  cure,  without  internal  meal 
I  cine.     W.  EDWARD  &  SON,1 
■f  Props., London.Eng.  Wholesale,  \ 
X  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,NewYork \ 
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The  average  citizen  who   is  engaged   in  earning  his  living — 

The  Dailies'  an<*    most    or"  us    are»  fr"Om    millionaires    tO 

Dreadful  Floods  hod- carriers — groaned  when  he  picked  up 
of  Words.  the  da;iy  paper  the  day  before  the  St.  Louis 

convention.  All  of  us  are  busy.  Hod-carriers  begin  earlier, 
but  millionaires  work  none  the  less  hard.  Even  the  young 
gentlemen  at  Burlingame  sometimes  are  put  to  it  to  catch  a 
train,  owing  to  their  multifarious  occupations,  and  the  fact 
that  they  sometimes  have  to  get  a  shave  and  a  hair-cut  on 
the  same  day.  Probably  the  only  idle  persons  in  this 
prosaic  community,  the  only  lotus-eaters  in  ihis  land  of 
grinding  commerce,  are  the  clerks  out  at  the  City  HalL  It 
has  often  been  said  that  they  are  the  only  citizens  who  read  the 
daily  papers  through.     But  even  they  must  have  revolted  at 


this,  their  only  task,  during  the  last  few  days.  By  a  careful 
computation,  we  find  that  on  a  single  day,  before  the  Repub- 
lican convention  fairly  opened,  the  San  Francisco  daily 
papers  devoted  to  it  space  as  follows  :  Chronicle,  thirty- 
seven  columns,  Call,  twenty-six  columns,  Examiner,  twenty- 
five  columns. 

We  congratulate  the  Examiner.  We  rarely  have  to  do 
so.  But  there  are  degrees  in  crime,  and  from  twenty-five 
to  thirty-seven  columns  is  indeed  a  stride.  So  shines  a  good 
deed  in  a  naughty  world.  The  Examiner  has  beaten  the 
Chronicle  twelve  columns. 

The  invention  of  telephones,  multiplex  telegraph-wires, 
and  type-setting  machines,  together  with  the  low  price  of 
paper,  are  beginning  to  bring  in  their  train  deplorable  re- 
sults. They  have  rendered  it  possible  for  the  daily  news- 
papers so  to  increase  the  number  of  their  pages  that  they 
are  practically  unreadable.  It  has  been  said  that  literature 
is  simply  printed  speech,  that  speech  is  simply  vocal 
thought,  and  that  thought  is  practically  illimitable.  The 
truth  of  this  has  never  struck  us  so  forcibly  as  during  these 
last  convention  days,  when  all  of  the  daily  papers  engaged 
in  a  wild,  mad  chase  to  get  the  most  voluble  thought- 
vocalists,  and  to  get  them  to  vocalize  each  at  greater  length 
than  the  other. 

The  various  dailies  glory  in  their  shame.  Each  parades 
a  long  list  of  names  of  the  men  intrusted  with  the  report- 
ing of  the  convention.  The  Chronicle  has  the  longest  list 
of  names.  But  the  thoughts  of  these  presumably  famous 
writers  all  seem  to  run  in  the  same  channel.  They  all 
told  the  same  story,  and  they  all  might  say,  in  the  words 
of  Channing's  Needy  Knife-Grinder  :  "  Story  ?  God  bless 
you,  I  have  none  to  tell,  sir  !  "  For  it  is  remarkable  what 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  nothing  can  be  compactly 
packed  into  thirty-seven  long  newspaper  columns. 

There  is  in  the  city  at  present  a  distinguished  Japanese 
gentleman,  His  Excellency  Hoshi  Toru,  Envoy  Extraordi- 
nary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 
This  gentleman  is  accompanied  by  a  suite  of  Japanese 
attache's,  most  of  whom  are  fluent  in  English.  Their  ideas 
of  a  city  where  the  newspapers  each  engage  ten  or  twelve 
men,  one  of  whom  tells  a  story  and  the  other  nine  all  tell  it 
over  again,  must  be  peculiar.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  what  these  Japanese  gentlemen  think  of  a  practical 
and  busy  people  whose  newspapers  devote  themselves  to 
such  elaborate  folly. 

For  many  years  this  country  was  afflicted  by  a  journalistic 
bellows  known  as  "  Gath  " — one  George  Alfred  Townsend. 
It  was  a  common  remark  that  George  Alfred  Townsend 
could  produce  a  greater  flood  of  words  upon  any  given  sub- 
ject and  say  less  about  it  than  any  man  in  the  newspaper 
business.  It  was  a  common  joke  among  newspaper  men 
that  he  always  used  to  write  up  his  convention  letters  in 
the  morning  before  the  convention  met,  and  then  enjoy 
himself  the  rest  of  the  day  hobnobbing  with  "statesmen." 
Those  who  suffered  under  the  floods  of  "  Gath's "  drool- 
ing verbiage  have  been  revenged  by  the  whirligigs  of  time. 
"  Gath  "  has  ceased  to  flood  the  land  with  words.  But  the 
newspapers  feel  the  need  of  another  "  word-painter,"  and 
the  place  has  been  filled  by  "Joe"  Howard.  This  gentle- 
man wears  worthily  the  mantle  of  "  Gath."  He  is  as 
garrulous,  his  words  flow  as  endlessly,  his  gabble  is  as 
empty. 

But  what  reason  is  there  for  collecting,  telephoning,  and 
printing  such  rubbish  as  this  from  "Joe"  Howard's  letter: 
"  The  morning  broke  with  the  mercury  high  in  the  testing 
bulb,  and  it  required  no  weather-gauge  to  inform  us  that 
another  day  of  intensely  humidic  proportions  was  begun." 
This  is  Howardese  for  hot. 

Commenting  on  the  prayer  with  which  the  convention 
was  begun,  Mr.  Howard  says  :  "  Very  few  people  in  the 
audience  heard  Rabbi  Saale's  deliverance,  but  as  it  was  pre- 
sumably addressed  to  a  higher  power,  that  objection  'cut  no 
ice.'"  That  is  indeed  a  merry  jest — that  a  clergyman's  in- 
vocation to  the  Deity  "cuts  no  ice."  Is  this  mixture  of  blas- 
phemy and  Bowery  slang  worth  telegraphing  and  printing  ? 
Here  is  another  of  Mr.  Howard's  "word-painting"  para- 


graphs :  "  Chairman  Fairbanks  said  a  great  deal,  but  very 
little  of  it  was  heard  by  the  audience.  The  long-drawn  con- 
tinuity of  his  eloquence  produced  its  normal  effect,  shuffling 
of  feet,  more  or  less  subdued  hum  of  conversation,  with  now 
and  then  a  suggestion  of  applause,  which  ought  to  have  told 
him  he  had  gone  beyond  the  limit.  He  was  game  to  the 
backbone,  however,  and  during  his  long  speech,  drank  gob- 
let after  goblet  of  St.  Louis  water,  until  it  was  suggested 
that  it  would  have  been  a  good  idea  to  fit  him  with  a  pipe- 
line leading  direct  to  the  river."  Mr.  Howard  closed  his 
long  and  inane  letter  with  an  elaborate  speculation  as  to 
whether  McKinley  would  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were 
made  on  Friday.  This  is  about  as  profitable  as  it  would  be 
for  Mr.  Howard  to  speculate  whether  it  was  more  unlucky 
to  be  run  over  and  killed  by  an  electric  car  or  a  hearse. 
Such  childish  balderdash  is  eminently  fitting  as  a  close  to  a 
puerile  letter. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  best  reportorial  work  done  for  the 
San  Francisco  papers  was  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times,  and  George  Heazleton,  correspond- 
ent of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  The  stuff  which  has 
been  furnished  to  tne  Examiner  and  Chronicle  by  "writers 
of  national  fame,"  like  Murat  Halstead,  John  J.  Ingalls, 
Henry  George,  Frank  D.  Carpenter,  "Joe"  Howard,  and 
others,  is  written  against  time  and  merely  to  fill  space. 

Out  of  this  mass  of  verbiage  it  is  almost  impossible,  as 
we  have  said,  for  a  busy  man  to  find  the  news.  There  has 
not  been  printed  in  a  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco  a  con- 
cise, coherent,  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  mass  of  matter  headed  with  yawps,  whoops,  and 
howls,  chopped  up  with  foolish  pictures,  interlarded  with 
portraits  of  nobodies,  jumbled  with  absurd  drawings  of  St. 
Louis  hotel  corridors,  pictures  of  negroes  with  fans,  and 
"  views  of  the  interior  of  the  St.  Louis  Auditorium,"  which 
looks  exactly  like  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  or  any  other 
barn.  Through  this  labyrinth  of  nonsense  the  wearied 
reader  wanders,  trying  to  find  the  news,  and  fails. 


Upon  the 
Tax-Payers. 


The  public  indignation  aroused  by  the  proposed  raid  upon 
The  Raid  ^e  city's  treasury  by  the  City  Hall  brigade 

is  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  The  finance 
committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  has 
agreed  to  meet  with  the  committee  of  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  latter  body  is  preparing  a  statement  to  show 
how  the  city's  affairs  can  be  efficiently  administered  without 
exceeding  the  one-dollar  limit  in  the  tax  levy.  The  Civic 
Federation  has  entered  the  struggle  vigorously,  and  the 
principal  real-estate  firms  are  circulating  petitions  demand- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  tax  rate  rather  than  an  increase.  In 
view  of  this  activity,  the  tax-eaters  are  in  a  fair  way  to  be 
put  to  flight. 

Five  years  ago,  the  tax  rate  in  this  city  was  $1,434  on 
each  $100  of  valuation.  In  1894-5,  it  was  $1,493,  an^  last 
year  it  was  $2.25.  This  year  the  heads  of  the  various  de- 
partments ask  an  appropriation  that  woul  i  involve  a  rate  of 
$3.50.  Why  the  expense  of  governing  the  city  should  have 
more  than  doubled  in  two  years  is  not  apparent.  The  rate 
last  year  was  too  high,  and  was  met  by  a  storm  of  indignant 
disapproval,  but  the  tax-payers  submitted  in  view  of  the  per- 
manent improvements  that  were  proposed.  Market  Street 
was  to  be  repaved,  Folsom  Street  was  to  be  bituminized,  a 
new  criminal  court  building  was  to  be  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  old  City  Hall,  a  home  for  inebriates  was  to  be  provided. 
The  taxes  were  increased,  but  the  promised  improvements 
failed  to  materialize.  In  place  of  improvements,  came  a 
material  increase  in  the  number  who  draw  salaries  for  shirk- 
ing work  at  the  City  Hall,  and  now  they  are  clamoring  for 
larger  amounts  of  money  to  spend. 

The  board  of  health  got  along  last  year  with  $iS,ooo,  but 
wants  $55,200  this  year  ;  the  City  Cemetery  asks  for  five 
times  as  much  as  was  expended  last  year  ;  the  fire  depart- 
ment asks  for  an  increase  of  $15,500  ;  the  assessor  wants 
a  raise  from  $65,000  to  $8o,ooo.  The  county  clerk's  office 
was  conducted  in  1889-90  for  $72,000,  and  asks  this  year 
for  $138,000,  though  Benjamin  M.  Gunn,  who  was  formerly 
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connected  with  the  office  and  is  familiar  with  its  business, 
offers  to  enter  into  a  contract  to  run  it  for  $60,000.  The 
street  department  got  an  appropriation  of  $559,000,  which 
was  intended  to  cover  several  items  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penditure, and  this  year,  with  the  utmost  assurance,  raises 
its  demand  $1,000,000,  and  asks  for  $1,558,180.  And  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  does  not  cover  the  whole  ex- 
pense  to  the  tax-payer,  for  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  an  extra 
assessment  for  street  improvements  in  front  of  his  property. 

Apart  from  inefficiency,  if  not  absolute  dishonesty,  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  tax  levy  of  this  city  should  exceed  one 
dollar  for  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation.  Euro- 
pean cities  have  expenses  that  are  unknown  here.  Many  of 
them  are  taxed  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  military 
forces,  they  have  expensive  national  buildings  to  maintain, 
and  perform  various  functions  that  are  not  thought  of 
in  American  cities.  In  Glasgow,  for  instance,  the  cleaning 
department  acts  as  scavenger  for  the  common  passages  of 
what  may  be  described  as  tenement  houses.  This  depart- 
ment also  attends  to  watering  the  streets,  every  night  the 
streets  are  swept  by  machines,  and  during  the  day  men  and 
boys  gather  up  all  refuse  matter  and  deposit  it  in  boxes  that 
are  let  into  the  sidewalks,  to  be  removed  at  night.  With 
181  miles  of  streets  and  a  population  of  600,000,  this  work 
is  done  at  an  annual  cost  of  $190,000,  or  a  little  more  than 
ihirty  cents  for  each  inhabitant. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  city  government  in  Europe  is  so 
low  that  it  would  probably  arouse  the  contempt  of  the  aver- 
age politician.  In  Vienna,  it  is  $8.34.  ;  in  London,  $1 1.46  ; 
and  in  Berlin,  $1 1.97.  In  San  Francisco,  where  the  govern- 
ment is  relieved  of  much  of  the  work  done  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  these  cities,  the  proposed  rate  amounts  to  an  aver- 
age tax  of  $21.66  on  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  The 
comparison  is  not  a  very  favorable  one  for  popular  govern- 
ment and  free  institutions. 

The  expenses  of  administration  in  this  city  have  been  in- 
creased out  of  all  proportion  through  the  carelessness  of 
officials  and  the  dishonesty  of  suboidinates.  The  cost  of 
repairing  bituminized  pavements  during  the  last  ten  months 
has  been  a  little  less  than  $r 0,000  ;  the  cost  for  the  pre- 
ceding twenty  months  was  $9  950.  Nobody  will  claim  that 
twice  the  amount  of  repairing  was  done,  yet  the  monthly 
expense  was  doubled.  Supplies  are  purchased  at  extravagant 
prices,  and  are  wasted  in  a  manner  that  would  soon  bank- 
rupt a  private  concern.  Dockets  for  the  justices'  courts  now 
cost  $25,  though  formerly  they  were  purchased  for  $15; 
carpets  for  the  city  offices  range  from  $1.75  to  $3.00 ; 
chloral  hydrate,  which  retails  for  90  cents,  costs  the  city 
$2.00;  glycerine,  which  may  be  purchased  for  $1.80,  costs 
the  city  $4.35.  And  so  the  list  may  be  indefinitely  extended. 
The  school  department,  which  the  tax-payer  most  willingly 
supports  when  it  is  properly  administered,  costs  more  per 
capita  now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  It  is  proposed  that 
the  expense  upon  each  inhabitant  of  the  city  shall  be  $5.33  ; 
the  expense  in  New  York  city  is  $3.15,  or  little  more  than 
one-half. 

The  proposed  tax  rate  if  levied  will  bear  equally  upon 
all  classes  of  citizens.  Real  estate  values  will  suffer,  and 
business  will  be  depressed.  Building  operations  will  be  at 
a  standstill  ;  new  enterprises  will  not  be  undertaken.  The 
capital  of  the  rich  man  will  remain  idle,  and  the  labor  of 
the  poor  man  will  no  longer  be  in  demand.  The  savings 
banks  have  already  announced  that  the  cut  of  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  made  in  January  last,  owing  to  the  heavy  tax 
rate  of  last  year,  will  be  repeated,  if  not  increased,  in  July. 
The  savings  banks  have  on  deposit  more  than  $100,000,- 
000,  largely  owned  by  small  depositors,  and  the  proposed 
reduction  in  dividends  means  a  loss  to  them  of  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  what  will  happen 
throughout  every  branch  of  business  should  the  raid  of  the 
looters  not  be  repulsed. 

As  we  predicted,  the  Republican  convention  has  passed  a 
The  Gold  money  plank  which  comes  out  squarely  for 

Plank  and  the  maintenance  of  the  present  gold  monetary 

Silver  Bolt.  standard.  At  the  same  time  it  favors  a 
larger  use  of  silver  and  advocates  the  promotion  of  inter- 
national bimetallism.  Here  is  the  exact  language  of  the 
Republican  money  plank  : 

"The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly  for  sound  money.  It 
caused  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  in  1879.  Since  then  every  dollar  has  been  as  good  as  gold. 
We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to  debase 
our  currency  or  impair  the  credit  of  our  country.  We  are,  therefore, 
opposed  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  except  by  international  agree- 
ment with  the  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  which  we 
pledge  ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such  an  agreement  can  be 
obtained,  the  existing  gold  standard  must  be  preserved.  All  our 
silver  and  paper  currency  now  in  circulation  must  be  maintained  at  a 
parity  with  gold,  and  we  favor  all  measures  designed  to  maintain 
inviolable  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  all  our  money, 
either  coin  or  paper,  at  the  present  standard,  the  standard  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations  of  the  earth." 

'he  passage  of  this  plank  has  resulted  in  a  bolt  of  some 


of  the  silver  men.  Senator  Teller  of  Colorado,  Senator 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  Senator  Cannon  of  Utah,  Representative 
Hartman  of  Montana,  and  Representative  Cleveland  of 
Nevada  have  announced  their  intention  of  withdrawing  from 
the  Republican  party.  As  we  write,  it  seems  probable  that 
they  will  place  Senator  Teller  in  the  field  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  on  a  free-silver  platform.  He  will  probably 
be  indorsed  by  the  Populists,  and  around  him  will  flock  the 
rabble  of  the  great  republic.  Dissatisfied  Democrats,  dis- 
gruntled Republicans,  Populists,  anarchists,  socialists — these 
will  make  up  the  rank  and  file  of  the  new  party  of  which 
Senator  Teller  will  be  the  banner-bearer. 

We  do  not  envy  Senator  Teller.  For  forty  years  he  has 
been  a  Republican.  For  forty  years  he  has  fought,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  with  patriotic  Republicans,  whose  aim  has  been 
to  protect  this,  our  common  country,  from  foes  within  and 
without.  Now  for  a  money  question,  now  for  a  matter 
purely  of.  finance,  he  abandons  the  party  within  whose  ranks 
he  so  long  has  fought,  and  goes  into  a  hostile  camp.  And 
such  a  camp  !  Senator  Teller  will  live  to  regret  the  day 
when  he  became  a  traitor  to  his  party.  Disloyalty  is  inex- 
cusable at  any  time,  but  most  of  all  when  the  battle  is 
about  to  begin.  Senator  Teller  has  closed  his  long  and 
honorable  career  by  an  act  of  party  disloyalty  and  treachery 
which  will  leave  an  ineffaceable  stain  upon  his  name. 


This  journal  is  unusually  favored  in  the  continual  receipt  of 
Roman  Catholic  pamphlets  and  other  liter- 

Some  Roman  r        r 

Catholic  ature  breathing  piety.     Whether  it  be  that 

Bbbs-  the  Argonaut  is  considered  as  a  pious  jour- 

nal, or  whether  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  brand  fit  for  the  burn- 
ing, and  therefore  in  need  of  such  literature,  we  do  not 
know.  But,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  we  continually  re- 
ceive printed  invitations  to  subscribe  for  the  erection  of 
churches,  for  the  purchase  of  rosaries,  for  the  acquisition  of 
little  leaden  images  of  saints,  and  other  holy  bric-a  brae,  all 
of  which  seem  to  be  accompanied  by  "  indulgences,"  thrown 
in  as  premiums. 

The  latest  in  this  line  of  literature  that  we  have  received 
is  a  booklet  published  at  Rome  (in  English)  entitled 
"  Annals  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Angels,  by  Members  of  the 
Third  Order  Regular  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi."  Some  gems 
from  the  table  of  contents  are  as  follows  :  "  Salve  Regina  " 
(poetry),  by  Sister  Mary  Josephine;  "Sanctuaries  of  Our 
Lady"  ;  "Marvels  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  ;  "Life  and 
Miracles  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua"  ;  "  Marian,  or  the  False 
Accusation"  ;  "  True  Tales  of  the  Holy  Angels  "  ;  "  Offer- 
ings for  the  Mortuary  Chapel "  ;  and  "  Acknowledgment  of 
Subscriptions." 

"Subscriptions"!  Magic  word  !  It  always  occurs  in  pious 
pamphlets.  Without  at  once  turning  to  see  what  the  sub- 
scriptions were  for,  or  whether  they  bought  masses,  beads, 
books,  or  religious  bric-a-brac,  we  began  at  the  beginning, 
and  perused  the  poem  by  Sister  Mary  Josephine.  A  sam- 
ple stanza  runs  as  follows  : 
"  No  sighings  of  exile-mourning    "  O  '  Salve  Regina  pia'  1 

Shall  waft  to    tby   listening  At  morning  and  restful  eve. 

ear.  O  '  Clemens,  O  dulcis  Virgo '  I 

But  songs  full  of   praise  and  Our  prayers,  in  thy  love,  re- 

gladness,  ceive  I " 

To  Christ  and  thee,  Mother 
dear  I 

While  the  piety  of  Sister  Mary  Josephine  may  be  above 
par,  as  much  can  not  be  said  for  her  verse.  There  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  her  muse.  While  she  may  be  in- 
spired, it  certainly  is  not  by  the  muse  of  poetry. 

The  succeeding  article  is  one  devoted  to  "  the  Sanctuaries 
of  Our  Lady  in  the  Church  of  Carmel  in  Naples."  There 
is  in  this  sanctuary,  it  seems,  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  which 
was  brought  to  Naples  in  the  twelfth  century.  A  bull  of 
Pope  Sixtus  the  Fourth,  in  1475,  attests  that  for  three  hun- 
dred years  it  had  accomplished  wonderful  prodigies.  One 
is  thus  related : 

"  A  procession  of  Carmelite  fathers  set  out  for  Rome,  bearing  in 
front  of  them  this  holy  picture  of  Mary.  It  was  raised  on  a  portable 
throne,  covered  by  a  baldacchino  of  silk  to  protect  it  from  the  dust. 
The  procession  left  the  church,  singing  psalms  and  hymns.  AmoDg 
the  faithful  who  gazed  on  this  touching  ceremony  was  a  poor  crip- 
pled beggar  named  Thomas  Saccone.  The  sight  of  the  devout  as- 
sembly moved  him  to  tears,  and  he  said,  "If  only  I  could  walk,  I 
also  would  join  them  and  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  Holy  Indulgences." 
He  loudly  prayed  to  the  Holy  Virgin  to  obtain  his  cure.  Hardly  had 
he  finished  his  prayer,  when  he  felt  an  unusual  burning  sensation 
creep  through  his  limbs.  Wonderful  to  say,  he  found  that  he  could 
walk  freely,  thanks  to  our  Dear  Lady  who  had  obtained  this  grace 
from  God.  The  by-standers  who  witnessed  the  cure  joined  with  him 
in  rendering  thanks  and  proclaiming  the  miracle." 

Further  prodigies  are  told  concerning  the  wondeful 
works  of  the  miraculous  picture,  and  the  book  goes  on  to 
say : 

"  The  King  of  Naples,  a  pious  monarch,  ordered  the  governors  of 
his  province  to  send  to  the  capital  as  many  sick  and  infirm  as  could 
expose  themselves  to  the  journey.  While  all,  with  groans  and  deep 
sighs,  continued  their  supplications,  the  sacred  image  was  unveiled. 
When,  wonderful  to  say,  a  luminous  beam  of  fire  was  seen  to  descend 
from  above,  which  darted  toward  the  sacred  image  of  Mary,  and 


from  it  reflected  its  brilliant  rays  upon  all  the  sick  there  assembled, 
who  at  the  same  instant  were  perfectly  cured." 

If  any  unbeliever  should  doubt  these  miracles,  we  are  in- 
formed that  they  were  "  carefully  recorded  by  a  notary 
public  engaged  for  this  purpose,  and  paid  by  the  Carmel- 
ites ;  his  certificates  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
monastery."  The  same  Carmelites  also  had  a  wonderful 
crucifix,  which  was  more  powerful  than  the  picture.  They 
placed  it  in  the  Church  of  Torre  del  Greco  on  the  slope  of 
Vesuvius.  When  Vesuvius  on  December  16,  1631,  burst 
forth,  its  lava-flow  "  destroyed  churches,  houses,  towns,  and 
all  that  it  encountered,  until  it  reached  the  miraculous  crucifix, 
where  it  was  marvelously  arrested,  so  that  it  remained  un- 
touched, although  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  fire."  The 
Carmelite  historians  state  that  "on  October  17,  1439,  a 
cannon-ball  was  fired  from  the  camp  of  the  Aragonians  at 
the  Church  of  Carmel.  The  image  on  the  crucifix  bowed 
its  head,  thereby  arresting  the  cannon-ball.  After  this  the 
Neapolitans  held  it  in  great  veneration." 

There  are  a  number  of  pleasing  narratives  in  this  inter- 
esting book  on  which  we  can  barely  touch.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  tales  is  told  under  the  heading,  "  Marvels 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament."     It  runs  thus  : 

"  A  poor  man  kept  a  number  of  bee-hives.  He  found  in  a  certain 
hive  that  the  bees  were  singing  religious  melodies,  and  one  night  he 
found  their  hive  encircled  with  an  unusual  light.  The  poor  man  at 
once  took  himself  to  the  bishop,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  hives, 
and  ordered  that  the  one  from  which  the  music  issued  should  be 
opened  in  the  presence  of  all.  Marvelous  thing  !  A  pyx  wrought  of 
the  purest  wax,  containing  a  Consecrated  Host,  was  found  within,  and 
arranged  all  around  the  pyx  were  choirs  of  bees,  thus  forming  its 
guard,  like  a  celestial  army.  The  Sacred  Host  was  taken  to  the 
church  with  all  veneration.  Two  thieves,  seized  with  fear,  confessed 
that  they  had  robbed  a  church  near  the  hives  of  its  silver  pyx,  in 
which  was  the  Sacred  Host,  and  which,  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight, 
they  had  thrown  among  the  bees." 

We  had  intended  to  give  some  further  narratives,  includ- 
ing the  one  in  which  a  Benedictine  Sister  lost  a  clock  and 
prayed  it  back  again.  But  we  are  convinced  that  anything 
after  this  bee-story  would  be  in  the  nature  of  a  post-climax. 

We  may  return  to  this  interesting  volume  again,  but  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  here  that  at  the  end,  after  the  faithful  have 
been  worked  up  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind  by  tales  of 
marvelous  miracles,  an  appeal  is  made  to  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  chapel  in  honor  of  St.  Anthony  in  Rome 
and  the  foundation  of  a  perpetual  mass.  Persons  desiring 
to  share  in  this  may  have  their  names  cut  on  the  marbles  of 
the  chapel  for  five  dollars.  For  lesser  amounts  their  names 
will  be  inscribed  in  a  large  book  of  parchment.  Indulgences 
are  promised  to  those  who  make  these  contributions.  The 
names  of  some  of  those  sculptured  upon  the  marbles  are  as 
follows  : 

Miss  Annie  Gaffy,  Mr.  James  Foley,  Mr.  Matthias  Conway,  Mrs. 
Catherine  McGuire,  Mrs.  Bridget  Craig,  Mrs.  Nora  Callahan,  Miss 
Bridget  Cleary,  Miss  Winnie  Maloney,  Mrs.  Johanna  Houleban, 
Mrs.  Ellen  Daley,  Miss  Bridget  Lavins,  Miss  Margaret  Flannery, 
Mr.  Bernard  Brady,  Miss  Julia  Byrnes,  Miss  Maggie  Kelly,  Miss 
Annie  Mulligan,  Miss  Sarah  Cassidy,  and  Miss  Maggie  McFadden. 

From  these  names  it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Mortuary  Chapel  of  St.  Anthony  in  Rome 
are  not  all  Romans,  but  that  some  are  Neapolitans. 

The  Argonaut  is  frequently  in  the  habit  of  making  studies 
A  Study  in  'n  newspaper  inaccuracy.     It  would  greatly 

Newspaper  prefer    studying    newspaper   accuracy,   but 

Lying.  tnat  seems   to    De  non.exjstent.     The  most 

amazing  thing  about  the  fairy-tales  of  the  dailies  is  that  they 
should  select  such  peculiar  topics.  Snake-stories  doubtless 
appeal  to  a  certain  order  of  mind.  Circumstantial  ornith- 
ological narratives  probably  serve  editorial  purposes,  like  a 
recent  one  in  the  San  Francisco  Report,  describing  the  ap- 
pearance in  this  city  of  a  peculiarly  colored  and  gorgeous 
bird  known  as  the  "  tanager  "  (which  bird  is  never  found 
here)  ;  how  it  was  shot  in  Golden  Gate  Park  (it  is  forbidden 
to  shoot  birds  in  Golden  Gate  Park)  ;  giving  the  name  of 
the  officer  who  shot  it  (there  is  no  such  officer  there) ;  and 
printing  the  remarks  of  the  curator  of  the  Park  Museum 
when  he  received  it  (he  received  no  such  bird,  and  therefore 
made  no  remarks  at  all).  These  narratives  may  have  their 
uses,  although  they  are  not  readily  apparent.  It  may  be  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  re- 
porters. He  who  makes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where 
one  grew  before  is  a  benefactor  of  his  Tace.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  city  editor  who  makes  twenty  lies  to  bud  and  blos- 
som in  the  brain  of  a  reporter  where  only  five  slumbered 
before  is  doubtless  a  benefactor — to  the  reporter,  if  to  no 
one  else.  But  why  not  select  the  topics  more  intelligently? 
Lies  about  our  neighbors  are  always  interesting  ;  publishing 
the  engagement  of  two  inoffensive  people  who  are  only 
slightly  acquainted  will  "make  the  paper  talked  about" — as 
well  as  the  unfortunate  victims  ;  and  accusing  a  gray-headed 
husband  and  father  of  giving  diamonds  to  a  ballet-dancer 
will  add  to  the  gayety  of  nations — if  not  to  that  of  his  own 
family. 

But  what  good  end  is  served  when  the  dailies  print  lies 
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about  uninteresting  matters — about  cold,  bald  figures — about 
time-tables  ?  Yet  this  is  their  latest  exploit  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Now  there  is  nothing  distinctly  interesting  or  fascinating 
about  a  time-table.  No  man  reads  a  time-table  unless  he 
has  to  do  so.  Even  the  daily  papers  are  more  interesting 
reading.  Further  than  that,  no  one's  feelings  are  wounded 
by  lying  about  a  time-table.  Possibly  we  might  except  the 
hapless  traveler  who  arrives  at  the  station  too  late  for  his 
train  through  having  read  one  of  these  witless  paragraphs. 
But  he  deserves  this  fate  for  having  depended  on  a  news- 
paper paragraph  concerning  a  matter  of  figures. 

These  remarks  are  inspired  by  the  appearance  of  several 
paragraphs  recently  in  the  San  Francisco  dailies  concerning 
a  change  of  time  on  the  Coast  Division.  This  went  into 
effect  on  June  7th.  Owing  to  the  economy  of  the  railroad 
company,  the  time-tables  are  no  longer  printed  in  the  news- 
papers. The  average  man  is  not  apt  to  see  them  anywhere 
else.  Therefore  when  a  change  is  made,  the  newspapers 
content  themselves  with  printing  a  brief  paragraph  or  two, 
summarizing  the  changes.  But,  with  their  usual  slip-shod 
methods,  they  never  succeed  in  getting  even  an  approach  to 
accuracy.  For  example,  when  the  recent  change  was  made, 
the  Examiner  printed  the  following  : 

"  The  Southern  Pacific  Company  has  revised  the  schedule  of  the 
San  Jos6  Flyer  on  the  Coast  Division.  The  train  which  leaves  Third 
and  Townsend  Streets  at  5:42  o'clock  each  afternoon  will  make  the 
run  to  San  Jose-  in  one  hour  and  twelve  minutes.  The  trip  formerly 
took  two  hours.  The  first  run  on  the  new  schedule  was  made 
yesterday." 

Now  the  foregoing  paragraph  does  not  contain  a  single 
statement  which  is  correct,  and  it  contains  no  statement 
which  is  not  incorrect.  1.  The  "  schedule  of  the  '  Flyer  '  " 
has  not  been  revised.  2.  The  "train  which  leaves  Third 
and  Townsend  at  5:42"  is  not  the  Flyer.  3.  There  is  no 
train  leaving  Third  and  Townsend  at  5:42.  4.  No  train 
"makes  the  run  from  Third  and  Townsend  to  San  Jose'  in 
one  hour  and  twelve  minutes."  5.  The  trip  of  the  Flyer 
did  not  formerly  take  two  hours.  6.  "  The  first  run  on  the 
new  schedule  was  not  made  yesterday " — nor  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  nor  will  it  be  made  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  or  at  the  Greek  Kalends,  or  at  all — accord- 
ing to  the  Examiner's  schedule.  7.  A  train  leaves  Valencia 
Street  at  5:42,  but  not  Third  and  Townsend.  8.  A  train 
leaving  Valencia  Street  makes  the  run  to  San  Jos£ 
in  one  hour  and  eighteen  minutes,  but  not  in  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes.  9.  No  train  makes  it  in  one  hour  and 
twelve  minutes  from  Third  and  Townsend  Street  station 
or  any  other. 

There  are  nine  distinct  errors — nine  false  statements,  not 
of,  but  concerning  facts — in  an  Exa??iiner  paragraph  of 
eight  lines.  There  is  newspaper  accuracy  for  you.  And 
yet  in  the  whole  eight  lines  there  is  not  a  single  statement 
of  fact.  The  fact  that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  stop- 
ping-places of  the  2:30  train  is  carefully  omitted,  and  the 
fact  that  the  5:30  train  has  changed  its  stopping-places  is 
also  left  out.  The  only  information  of  any  value  is  omitted, 
while  in  its  place  nine  blunders  appear. 

The  Chronicle — although  usually  a  more  careful  paper 
than  the  Examiner — in  this  instance  is  also  inaccurate.  It 
prints  a  paragraph  saying  there  are  "changes  in  the  sched- 
ule," but  gives  no  information  further  than  that  contained  in 
this  paragraph  : 

"The  Coast  Division  of  the  Southern  Pacific  announced  to-day 
[June  6th]  that  a  change  had  been  determined  upon  whereby  the 
Monterey  Flyer  is  to  stop  at  Palo  Alto  instead  of  at  Menlo  Park,  as 
formerly.  This  is  the  only  stop  between  San  Jose"  and  San  Francisco, 
and  is  considered  quite  a  favor  to  Palo  Alto.  Both  San  Mateo  and 
Redwood  City  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  Flyer  to  stop  at  those 
places,  but  were  unsuccessful.  The  change  is  to  go  into  effect  to- 
morrow, Monday,  at  which  time  the  citizens  of  Palo  Alto  will  hold  a 
celebration  while  the  first  train  from  Monterey  makes  its  stop." 

No  such  change  has  been  made.  It  was  not  made  "to- 
morrow "  [June  8th],  nor  has  it  yet  been  made.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  make  such  a  change,  but  the 
observant  citizen  who  trusts  his  own  observation  rather  than 
that  of  fat-witted  reporters,  knows  that  the  Monterey  Flyer  can 
not  change  from  Menlo  to  Palo  Alto  until  a  tank  is  erected 
at  the  latter  place,  for  the  train  has  to  take  water  at  one  of 
the  two  stations.  As  for  the  "celebration"  which  the  "citi- 
zens of  Palo  Alto  "  held  on  Monday,  June  8th,  that  prob- 
ably existed  only  in  the  brain  of  the  reporter. 

It  will  be  said  by  the  conductors  of  these  papers  that 
these  are   "trifling   errors."     We  do    not  think  so.     Are- 
porter   who  can   not    make   an    accurate  statement  of  the 
change  in  a  time-table  certainly  can  not  make  an  accurate  state-  : 
ment  in  more  complicated  affairs.     Further  than  that,  there  j 
are  frequently  motives  to  make  misstatements  in  more  im-  ' 
portant  affairs — motives  political,  motives  financial,  motives 
personal.     There  could    have  been    no  possible  motive  to  | 
misstate  the  change  in  the  time-table  of  the  Coast  Division. 
When,  then,  it  is  considered  that  one  paper  made  nine  mis- 
takes in  an  eight-line  paragraph,  and  another  paper  printed  ; 
an  eighteen-Hne  paragraph  about  the  same  matter  with  ab-  : 
solutely  no  truth  in  it,  it  makes  the  student  of  human  nature 


despair.  If  the  daily  papers  lie  like  that  when  there  is 
absolutely  no  motive,  no  reason,  and  no  profit  in  their  lying, 
what  will  they  not  do  when  there  is  ? 

William   C.  Whitney  is   a   Democrat  of  undoubted  loyalty 

Our  Platform  and    a    maD    of     Profound     knowledge    of 

Popular  in  Popu-  political  affairs.  He  was  about  to  sail 
lol-s  States.  for  £ur0pe  on  june  x 7th,  but  changed   his 

plans  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  will  attend  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  at  Chicago.  He  said  to  a  re- 
porter :  "  I  do  not  wish  the  idea  to  obtain  that  I  am  desert- 
ing the  party  at  such  a  critical  juncture,  for  the  Democratic 
party  is  about  to  witness  a  crisis  in  its  history.  //  is  on  the 
verge  of  disruption^  and  every  one  who  can  help  to  keep  it 
together  should  enlist  in  the  cause." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Whitney.  While  such  a  remark  com- 
ing from  a  Republican  source  would  be  taken  as  indicating 
political  malevolence,  coming  from  a  Democrat,  and  such  a 
prominent  Democrat  as  William  C.  Whitney,  it  is  deserving 
of  profound  attention.  The  Democratic  party  is  indeed  on 
the  verge  of  disruption.  In  the  West,  the  party  is  solidly 
for  silver.  In  the  East,  it  is  solidly  for  gold.  While  there 
are  divisions  along  the  silver  line  in  the  Republican  party, 
its  attitude  on  the  financial  question  is  more  promising, 
geographically  considered,  than  that  of  the  Democratic  party. 
The  Republican  party  has  declared  for  the  present  gold 
monetary  standard.  The  Democratic  party  will  most  in- 
fallibly declare  for  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  The  Re- 
publican party  will  lose  votes  in  the  West.  The  Democratic 
party  will  lose  votes  in  the  East.  But  the  densely  populated 
portion  of  the  country  lies  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  it  is 
there  that  the  Republican  declaration  for  gold  will  help  its 
ticket.  In  the  sparsely  settled  West,  the  Democratic  declara- 
tion for  silver  will  gain  it  votes.  When  we  consider  that  the 
Republican  ticket  will  draw  from  the  over-populated  East 
and  the  Democratic  ticket  from  the  under-populated  West, 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  advantage  will  lie. 


The  Argonaut  has  recently  been  receiving  some  rather  hard 
Women  knocks    from    its    women     readers.      The 

Upbraid  the  article  which  seems  most  to  have  excited 
"  Argonaijt-"  their  ire  is  one  which  appeared  some  weeks 
ago,  entitled  "The  New  Woman's  Ideal  Man."  We  will 
freely  confess  that  the  attempt  of  the  Woman's  Congress  to 
segregate  a  certain  type  of  man  from  all  mankind,  which  type 
they  designated  as  "  The  Ideal  Man,"  struck  us  as  being  ex- 
tremely ludicrous,  and  so  thinking,  we  commented  upon  it 
from  that  point  of  view.  Our  article  brought  in  a  number 
of  communications.  While  some  of  their  writers  agree  with 
the  Argonaut* s  article,  all  resent  its  tone.  All  of  them  say 
that  the  article  in  question  was  only  one  of  many  such  in  the 
Argonaut^  and  all  of  them  deplore  what  they  call  "  our  cruel 
and  ruthless  criticism  of  women." 

The  Argonaut  has  the  highest  respect  for  all  good  women. 
It  knows  of  but  two  kinds — good  women  and  bad  women. 
It  knows  of  no  medium.  The  various  shades  of  distinc- 
tion which  many  people  draw  in  the  morals  of  women  con- 
vey no  meaning  to  the  Argonaut.  It  divides  the  other  half 
of  humanity  into  honest  men  and  rascals,  and  correspond- 
ingly it  sees  no  shades  of  difference  there.  We  do  not 
think  that  a  man  can  be  rather  honest,  fairly  honest,  or 
occasionally  honest.  For  men  who  are  not  honest,  we  have 
nothing  but  contempt.  For  women  who  are  not  good 
women,  we  have  a  sort  of  pitying  scorn.  We  have  often  in 
these  columns  expressed  in  vigorous  language  our  opinion 
of  women  who  have  lapsed  from  virtue,  or  violated  in  any 
way  the  code  which  women  themselves  make.  We  freely 
admit  that  for  such  women  we  feel  little  pity.  And  yet  we 
have  often  been  scored  for  these  articles  by  good  women,  who 
seem  to  have  a  weak  sympathy  for  the  fallen  of  their  sex. 

In  regard  to  these  matters,  the  Argonaut  has  nothing  to 
explain  and  nothing  to  apologize  for.  It  still  adheres  to  its 
rigid  code.  For  the  woman  who  is  unchaste  as  well  as 
unwedded,  for  the  daughter  who  dishonors  her  father's 
name,  for  the  disloyal  and  adulterous  wife  who  defiles  her 
husband's  home — for  such  women  as  these  the  Argonaut 
has  always  expressed  and  always  will  express  its  scorn.  If 
it  be  for  these  views  that  our  women  readers  have  taken  us 
to  task,  we  assure  them  most  earnestly  that  we  can  not 
change  our  beliefs. 

But  it  is  possible  that  in  discussing  other  topics  concern- 
ing women,  the  Argonaut  may  have  indulged  in  a  satirical 
tone,  which,  while  it  may  have  amused  men,  must  certainly 
have  wounded  women.  The  numerous  communications 
which  have  reached  us  on  this  subject  are  tinged  with  a 
deep  resentment,  and  they  are  evidently  from  thoughtful 
and  earnest  women,  too.     One  correspondent  says  : 

"I  read  the  article  on  'The  Ideal  Man  '  with  a  feeling  of  pain 
and  resentment  which  I  am  sure  every  woman  who  glanced  over  it 
must  have  felt  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and  I  think  that  I  am,  not 
without  reason,  grieved  by  its  tone.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  but  it  is 
none  the  less  true,  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  vague  distrustful- 
ness,  an  unnatural  embarrassment,  has  grown  up  between  men  as 
men  and  women  as  women,  which  articles  like  the  one  in  question 


tend  only  to  aggravate.  They  are  funny,  it  is  true,  and  the  good, 
easy-going,  thoughtless  world  will  always  laugh  at  what  is  humorous, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  wit  that  leaves  a  bitter  sting  behind  it." 

While  there  are  some  ludicrous  things  in  the  proceedings 
of  deliberative  bodies  of  women  —  notably  the  Woman's 
Congress  "  Ideal  Man  "  discussion — it  must  be  admitted  that 
honest  struggle  for  advancement,  whether  by  man  or 
woman,  is  not  food  for  laughter.  The  Argonaut  did  not 
agree  with  most  of  the  papers  read  at  the  Woman's  Con- 
gress, and  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  cogent  one 
delivered  there  was  that  by  Professor  Powers,  of  Stanford 
University,  in  which  he  told  some  plain  truths  concerning 
the  limitations  of  woman.  It  was  very  coldly  received,  while 
the  flattering  paper  of  Professor  Griggs  resulted  in  his 
being  crowned  as  "The  Ideal  Man."  The  Argonaut  agrees 
with  Professor  Powers  in  thinking  that  women  are  unable  to 
depass  their  physical  and  mental  limitations.  Yet  we  can 
not  but  admit  that  it  is  more  generous  to  encourage  people 
who  are  struggling,  rather  than  to  taunt  them  with  their 
inability  to  succeed. 

Another  correspondent  says  : 

"Why  nourish  this  foolish  strife  ?  Why  continue  these  shallow 
bickerings  that  tend  only  to  widen  the  breach  between  human  be- 
ings who  should  mutually  admire  and  respect  each  other  ?  I  should 
very  much  like  to  see  a  nobler  sentiment  prevail  in  the  Argonaut's 
columns  than  that  manifested  by  its  attitude  toward  the  Woman's 
Congress  a  few  weeks  since.  I  should  like  to  see  the  Argonaut's 
powerful  voice  lifted  in  a  well-directed  effort  to  restore  the  honest, 
unselfish  sympathy,  that  mutual  admiration  and  respect,  each  for  the 
other,  that  existed  between  men  and  women  in  the  days  of  our 
grandparents." 

There  is  no  journal  that  would  more  willingly  strive  for 
the  attainment  of  such  an  end  than  the  Argo?iaut.  It  is  an 
old-fashioned  journal.  It  believes  in  old-fashioned  things. 
It  believes  in  courage  and  manliness  in  men,  in  modesty  and 
womanliness  in  women.  It  does  not  believe  that  any  good 
end  can  be  subserved  by  stirring  up  strife  between  the 
sexes.  But  it  also  believes  that  the  vague  unrest  which 
seems  to  prevail  among  women  in  this  our  day  and  genera- 
tion does  not  tend  to  bring  about  the  condition  for  which 
our  correspondent  yearns.  As  we  have  often  said,  we  be- 
lieve that  while  the  New  Woman  movement  may  tend  to 
make  women  more  self-reliant  and  more  independent,  it 
does  not  tend  to  make  them  incline  toward  matrimony. 
And  anything  which  tends  to  alienate  either  of  the  sexes 
from  matrimony  is  to  be  deplored,  for  the  state  is  builded 
upon  the  family,  and  if  the  foundations  of  the  family  be 
shaken,  then  the  state  must  fall. 

We  hope  that  the  women  readers  of  this  paper  will  be- 
lieve us  when  we  say  to  them  that  the  Argonaut  is  sincerely 
sorry  if  it  has  wounded  any  good  and  earnest  woman  by 
the  tone  it  has  assumed  in  commenting  upon  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  sex.  The  Argonaut  has  nothing  but  sympathy 
and  respect  for  women  who  respect  themselves,  and  it  be- 
lieves that  all  that  is  best  in  our  race  is  brought  forth  by  the 
influence  of  good  women  upon  men.  Without  that  influence, 
men  would  speedily  retrograde  into  barbarism,  and  the 
world  would  become,  as  Hamlet  says,  an  unweeded  garden. 


WILL  NOT 

Resign. 


The  arrival  of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  on  this  coast  has 
Justice  Field  revived  the  rumor  of  his  resignation.  Justice 
Field  is  beginning  his  thirty-fourth  year  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  His  great  age  and  his  long  service  on  the  bench 
have  led  many  to  believe  that  he  intends  to  withdraw  from 
active  duty.  But  Justice  Field  has  no  intention  of  resigning. 
His  mental  faculties  are  as  clear  as  ever.  Bodily  he  is  suf- 
fering only  from  a  lame  knee,  the  result  of  an  injury  inflicted 
fifty-eight  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  Justice  Field  might 
resign,  were  circumstances  different.  But  inasmuch  as  there 
is  no  love  lost  between  him  and  President  Cleveland,  Justice 
Field  has  determined  to  remain  in  office  until  after  Cleve- 
land is  out  of  office.  He  will  thus  deprive  that  gentleman 
of  the  pleasure  of  appointing  his  successor.  We  are  very 
glad  of  this,  for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  it  will  irritate 
Mr.  Cleveland,  and  second,  because  it  will  insure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Republican  as  a  successor  to  Justice  Field. 


Elsewhere  we  have  noted  the  attitude  of  the  Republican 
The  Republican  State  Convention  of  California  toward 
Attitude  women.     As    corroborating    our    remarks 

toward  women,  concerning  the  friendly  attitude  of  the 
Republican  party,  we  note  this  paragraph  in  the  National 
Republican  Platform  :  "  The  Republican  party  is  mind- 
ful of  the  rights  of  women.  Protection  of  American  in- 
dustries includes  equal  opportunities,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work,  and  protection  to  the  home.  We  favor  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  wider  spheres  of  usefulness,  and  welcome 
their  cooperation  in  rescuing  the  country  from  Democratic 
and  Populist  mismanagement  and  misrule."  This  is  an 
entering  wedge.  As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  the  Republican 
party  has  shown  itself  at  least  not  hostile  toward  the  ad- 
vancement of  women.  Let  women  show  themselves  at  least 
not  hostile  to  the  Republican  party. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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HIS    SPANISH    SWEETHEART. 

A  Romance  of  Southern  California  told  on  the  Soot. 

I  wondered  why  Barry  should  be  sitting  alone  in  the 
garden  at  ten  o'clock  on  a  fine  midwinter  night.  As  I  re- 
membered him,  he  had  been  a  sociable  sort  of  fellow,  fond 
of  gayety  and  pretty  girls  ;  and  there  was  a  cotillion  going 
on  indoors  in  the  ball-room.  I  wondered,  too,  where  his 
wife  was  ;  for  he  had  told  me  he  was  married.  It  was  six 
years  since  1  had  last  seen  him.  We  had  been  boys  to- 
gether, just  out  of  college,  and  I  had  visited  him  for  a  sum- 
mer in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  where  his  home  had 
always  been,  and  where  his  family  was  one  of  the  few 
» old  "  ones  which  could  rightly  lay  claim  to  gentility  of 
other  than  mushroom  growth.  After  that  visit  I  had  gone 
back  to  San  Francisco,  and  to  a  truly  San  Franciscan  system 
of  work,  with  the  result  that  my  health  and  spirits  had 
steadily  decreased,  and  at  the  end  of  these  half-dozen 
years  1  was  obliged  to  come  south  for  a  long  rest. 

I  had  chosen  this  delightful  and  quiet  hotel  in  the  hope 
that  I  might  not  have  my  peace  disturbed  by  any  of  my 
numerous  acquainiances ;  but  here,  the  first  thing,  came 
down  upon  us  in  our  retreat  a  crowd  of  worldlings  from 
town,  bent  on  dancing  a  cotillion.  Barry  had  come  with 
them  ;  why  then,  I  repeated,  was  he  not  in  the  hop-room, 
and  where  was  his  wife  ?  Perhaps  she  did  not  dance. 
But  in  that  case,  why  was  either  of  them  with  the  frivolous 
party  that  was  turning  our  secluded  spot  into  Bedlam  ? 

For  a  moment  longer  I  let  my  gaze  follow  a  girl  in  white 
satin,  who  had  fascinated  me.  She  was  very  young  and 
brilliant  and  erect,  with  the  face  a  painter  would  have  chosen 
for  Olympia's,  wreathed  in  vines  and  serpents.  A  high,  un- 
naturally white  forehead,  with  very  black  and  very  straight, 
thin  brows,  eyes  long  and  flashing  and  cruel,  a  large  nose, 
suggestive  of  the  Hebrew,  thin  red  lips  continually  parted  in 
a  wild  sort  of  smile  over  wonderful  teeth  ;  a  brilliant  color, 
a  long  face,  black  hair  parted  and  twisted  low  on  one  of  the 
most  columnar  necks  I  had  ever  seen.  It  was  not  a  beauti- 
ful face  ;  in  repose  it  was  far  from  beautiful,  but  it  was 
rarely  in  repose,  and  her  laugh  was  the  most  bewildering  j 
thing  imaginable.  If  she  had  been  the  heroine  of  a  ro- 
mance, men  would  have  loved  and  hated  her  to  the  extent  of 
the  shedding  of  a  great  deal  of  blood,  but  in  life  to-day  it  is 
hard  cash,  not  women's  faces  that  accomplish  that.  1  took 
one  last  look  at  the  demoniacal  young  face,  and  then  went  to 
hunt  up  Barry. 

We  had  already  met  in  the  office,  but  had  not  had  time  to 
exchange  a  dozen  words.  I  wanted  to  talk  over  old  times 
and  new  times,  so,  when  I  drew  near  him,  I  scraped  my  feet 
and  coughed,  as  being  the  approved  method  of  breaking  in 
upon  letes-a-tetes  and  meditations  ;  and  when  he  started,  I 
said  :  "  Hullo  !  That  you,  Barry?  "  and  took  a  seat  beside 
him  on  the  bench.  He  offered  me  a  cigar  and  gave  me  a 
light,  from  which  I  inferred  I  was  not  unwelcome. 

"What  are  you  doing,  mooning  under  a  pepper-tree?  It 
seems  to  me  dancing's  more  in  your  line  ;  or,  doesn't  the 
madam  dance?  " 

"  Yes,  she  dances." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  said,  and  feeling  slippery  ground,  proceeded  to 
avoid  it.  "Came  down  from  town  to-night  with  the  party, 
didn't  you?"  I  asked. 

"  Yes." 

"Heaps  of  pretty  women." 

"Do  you  think  so?  I  admire  your  Northern  women 
more  ;  they  have  more  distinction,  loo.  Ours  fade  early, 
besides." 

"  Well,  there's  one  girl  there,  by  Jove  !  that  makes  up  for 
a  country  of  mediocrity — that  witch  of  a  flirt  with  the  black 
hair  and  the  very  bare  shoulders  who  is  dancing  with  Thorn- 
ton. If  I  didn't  happen  to  have  some  one  1  like  better  in 
the  city,  I  think  I'd  go  in  for  her." 

"But  she's  married,  my  friend." 

"No?     Who's  the  proud  possessor  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

"  You  don't  say  ?     Since  when  ?  " 

"Since  five  years  ago,  nearly." 

"Well,  it's  a  little  late,  but  permit  me  to  congratulate 
you  ;  she  is  superb." 

"Thanks."  And  then  we  lapsed  into  silence,  and  I  re- 
flected upon  the  facility  with  which  a  well-meaning  man  may 
put  his  foot  in  it. 

"You  wonder  at  my  not  dancing,  don't  you  ?  "  he  said, 
abruptly.  "  Well,  I  used  to  like  it ;  I  like  it  now  ;  but  I 
found  Mrs.  Barry  was  already  engaged,  so  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  to  order  flowers  gracefully  and  step  out 
here — to  reflect  and  recall. 

"Do  you  know,"  he  went  on,  (<  I  had  a  romantic  meeting 
and  parting  on  this  spot  once.  Right  under  this  very  tree. 
It  was  just  after  I  left  you,  six  years  ago — the  meeting. 
I  had  ridden  out  from  town  on  Nocturne — you  remember 
her,  the  little  black  mare?  I  was  walking  her  along  a  road 
which  ran  about  six  feet  from  here,  just  about  where  that 
Bon  Silene  bush  is  (it  was  before  the  days  of  the  hotel),  when 
all  of  a  sudden  she  shied  at  what  looked  like  a  bundle  of 
old  clothes  under  this  tree.  No — no,  I  wasn't  thrown  and 
I  wasn't  rescued  by  the  heroine.  It  was  not  much  of  a  shy, 
just  enough  to  make  me  look  again  at  the  bundle  and  won- 
der what  it  was — it  was  dusk,  you  know — and  then  to  notice 
that  the  bundle  moved. 

"  Wherefore  I  concluded  it  was  a  woman,  probably  a 
Mexican.  It  was  a  woman,  or  a  very  young  girl,  rather, 
and  a  deuced  pretty  one — a  Mexican,  too.  I  could  see  that, 
even  in  the  twilight,  for  her  eyes  gleamed  in  the  dark  as 
only  a  pair  of  Mexican  eyes  can  gleam  ;  and  there  was  an 
added  brightness,  for  the  eyes  were  wet  with  tears.  How 
do  I  know  ?  I  dismounted  and  found  out,  of  course.  It 
isn't  likely  I  was  going  to  see  a  woman  prone  on  the 
ground,  a  long  way  from  the  nearest  habitation,  at  nightfall, 
and  yet  not  offer  her  any  assistance  in  my  power. 

"  Well,  as  I  said,  she  was  crying  stormily,  and  I  set  about 
find_-jg  out  why.     She  told  a  most  blood-curdling  tale  of 


parental  cruelty.  It  wasn't  true.  I've  found  that  out  since. 
She  was  only  sixteen,  but  she  could  tell  an  extraordinarily 
good  lie.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  had  found  that  a  particu- 
lar flame  of  hers  was  going  to  take  another  girl  to  some 
shindy.  But  the  cruel-treatment  story  did  nicely,  and  I  com- 
forted her — she  was  such  a  mere  child,  I  honestly  thought. 
The  lie  was  innocent  enough.  They  aren't  taught  to  think  a 
falsehood  anything  serious.  She  was  just  a  trifle  shy  and 
shrinking,  like  a  little  girl  who  puts  her  hands  behind  her 
and  lowers  her  lashes  at  the  advances  of  a  stranger.  In 
fact,  that  is  exactly  what  she  did.  You  should  have  seen 
those  lashes  !  You'd  have  been  just  as  big  a  fool  as  I  was, 
and  have  stayed  until  the  moon  rose,  and  made  an  appoint- 
ment for  another  meeting,  and  eventually  you'd  have  fallen 
as  badly  in  love  as  I  did. 

"  We  always  met  under  this  tree.  It  was  on  her  father's 
land,  but  quite  out  of  sight  of  the  house.  She  said  that  if 
he  were  to  find  us  together,  he  would  redouble  his  brutal- 
ity ;  but  I  assured  her  that  if  we  were  discovered,  we  would 
run  off  at  once  and  get  married.  The  child  was  in  one  of 
her  acquiescent  moods,  and  lowered  her  eyes  and  agreed. 
Of  course  I  could  only  manage  to  get  away  on  Saturday 
evenings  or  Sundays  (this  is  the  anniversary  of  our  meet- 
ing, by  the  bye.  You  see  I  cling  to  old  memories),  but  we 
made  the  most  of  our  time.  I  never  had  been  so  infatuated 
as  I  was  with  that  Spanish  child,  with  her  tawdry,  bright 
frocks,  her  shy  ways,  her  gorgeous  eyes,  and  her  broken 
English.  She  really  was  Spanish,  and  not  Mexican,  I 
learned." 

"  They  all  are,"  I  ventured. 

"  I  know,  but  your  sarcasm  is  wasted  ;  in  this  case  it 
was  beyond  question,  and  there  was  American  blood  in  her 
veins,  too — a  little  of  it. 

"  I  insisted  upon  running  away  with  her  and  getting 
married  at  sea  ;  and,  after  no  end  of  refusals,  she  finally 
consented.  Oh,  I  was  far  too  smitten,  too  ensnared,  to  have 
it  occur  to  me  then  how  a  match  of  the  sort  would  hamper 
my  career ;  how  an  ignorant  country  girl  would  prove  a 
thorn  in  my  flesh  in  the  critical  town  clique  ;  what  a  social 
drag  she  would  be  upon  me.  I  knew  the  family  would 
raise  particular  Cain  ;  but  when  a  man  wants  to  marry,  in 
spite  of  his  family,  he  is  apt  to  look  upon  it  as  a  small  stone 
to  be  kicked  out  of  his  path,  and  it  takes  him  some  time  to 
discover  that  his  pebble  is  a  good-sized  bowlder. 

"  But  we  quarreled."  A  long  pause,  while  Barry  lit  an- 
other cigar  from  the  old  one  and  puffed  it  into  glowing.  I 
kept  silence,  and  after  a  while  he  went  on  :  "  You  may 
think  most  women  are  fiery,  but  you  should  try  a  Spaniard. 
She  got  the  cruel  father — a  harmless,  shriveled-up  old 
fellow — to  take  her  into  town  behind  one  of  his  trotters  one 
day.  She  wanted  to  buy  a  gown,  which  she  told  him  was 
for  some  kind  of  a  baile  out  here,  but  it  was  really  to  get 
married  in.  I  had  brought  her  a  sample  of  the  stuff  I 
wanted  her  to  get,  otherwise  she'd  have  appeared  in  pink 
and  green  and  white  lace,  beyond  a  doubt.  Her  taste  was 
simply  nul. 

"  Well,  she  saw  me  on  the  street  with  a  city  girl.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  Nora  Clarke — you  remember  her?  She  was 
the  merest  acquaintance,  as  you  know,  and  I  treated  her  as 
one  does  any  woman  one  happens  to  meet.  We  passed  a 
confectioner's,  and  I,  naturally  enough,  asked  her  to  -have 
some  soda-water.  I  don't  suppose  I'd  have  done  it  if  I'd 
known  that  Ysadora  was  around,  simply  because  I  was  aware 
that  she  wouldn't  take  it  as  an  American  fiancie  would  have  j 
done.  But  she  was  around,  and  she  thought  I  was  doing 
the  deadly  devoted  ;  so  the  next  Saturday,  when  we  were  to 
have  run  away,  she  met  me  with  reproaches  and  tears  and 
deviltry  generally.  She  wouldn't  listen  to  reason.  She  tore 
up  the  new  gown,  and  refused  ever  to  marry  me  or  any 
other  man,  and  she  used  some  strong,  but  musical  Spanish. 
I  fancy  she  was  worse  jealous  than  hurt,  but  I — well,  I  was 
completely  done  up.  To  say  that  she  looked  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  would  be  to  put  it  weakly.  When  I  saw  her  dis- 
appear for  good,  over  behind  that  clump  of  eucalyptus,  I 
was  on  the  verge  of  suicide.     Pity  I  stopped  at  the  verge. 

"  The  fellow  who  has  since  built  the  hotel  bought  this 
spot,  that  saw  our  meeting  and  our  parting,  when  her  old 
father  died,  a  year  or  so  latter. 

"You  came  along  just  as  I  was  going  over  old  memories 
and  wishing — I  suppose  I  should  not  say  it — wishing  that 
it  were  six  years  ago  and  that  I  was  still  blindly  infatuated 
with  my  Spanish  sweetheart  of  sixteen." 

I  am  not  fond  of  the  modern  unfinished  story.  I  want  to 
see  the  heroine  laid  in  her  grave  by  a  host  of  weeping 
grandchildren,  and  the  hero  following  her  contentedly  soon 
after,  so  I  asked  :   "  But  what  became  of  the  girl  ?  " 

"  Nothing  ever  'becomes '  in  real  life,"  he  answered. 
"Where  is  she  now?"  I  persisted. 

"  In  the  ball-room,  dancing  the  cotillion  with  Thornton." 
"  Then " 

II  Yes.  We  made  it  up  after  her  father's  death,  and  were 
married — on  dry  land — and  have  lived  happily  ever  after," 
he  added,  shrugging  his  shoulders  and  throwing  away  his 
cigar.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1896. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Charles  A.  Dana,  who  has  been  a  journalist  more  than 
fifty  years,  and  who  gets  through  more  work  in  a  day  than 
most  men  do  in  a  week,  ascribes  his  excellent  health,  his 
continued  mental  vigor  and  activity,  at  a  time  when  most 
men  have  retired,  mainly  to  his  never  allowing  himself  to  be 
in  a  hurry.  This  habit  has,  he  says,  saved  him  from  the 
nervous  disorders  from  which  more  than  half  of  us  Ameri- 
cans really  die. 


The  professors  of  agriculture  in  French  colleges  through- 
out the  country  are  being  put  to  practical  use  by  the  govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  hay  crop. 
M.  Me*line  has  ordered  them  to  proceed  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts, where  they  will  try  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  sow 
vetches,  corn,  and  other  fodder  to  make  up  for  the  hay,  and 
to  make  use  of  oil-cake,  straw,  bran,  and  corn. 


The  Skaters. 
Like  clouds  they  scud  across  the  ice, 
His  hand  holds  hers  as  in  a  vise  ; 
The  moonlight  strikes  the  back-blown  hair 
Of  handsome  Madge  and  Rupert  Clare. 

The  ice  resounds  beneath  the  steel ; 
It  groans  to  feel  his  spurning  heel  ; 
While  ever  with  the  following  wind 
A  shadowy  skater  flits  behind. 

1  Why  skate  we  thus  so  far  from  land  ? 
Oh,  Rupert  Clare,  let  go  my  hand  I 
I  can  not  see — I  can  not  hear — 
The  wind  about  us  moans  with  fear  I  " 

His  hand  is  stiffer  than  a  vise  ; 
His  touch  is  colder  than  the  ice  ; 
His  face  is  paler  than  the  moon 
That  paves  with  light  the  lone  lagoon. 

'  Oh,   Rupert  Clare,  I  feel,  I  trace 
A  something  awful  in  your  face  1 
You  crush  my  hand — you  sweep  me  on — 
Until  my  breath  and  sense  are  gone  I  " 

His  grasp  is  stiffer  than  a  vise  ; 
His  touch  is  colder  than  the  ice  ; 
She  only  hears  the  ringing  tune 
Of  skates  upon  the  lone  lagoon. 

1  Oh,   Rupert  Clare  I  kind  Rupert  Clare  ! 
For  Heaven's  mercy  hear  my  prayer  1 
I  could  not  help  my  heart,  you  know — 
Poor  Willy  Gray— he  loves  me  so  1  " 

His  grip  is  stiffer  than  a  vise  ; 
His  lips  are  bluer  than  the  ice  ; 
While  ever  thrills  the  ringing  tune 
Of  skates  along  the  lone  lagoon. 

'  Oh,  Rupert  Clare,  where  are  your  eyes  ? 
The  rotten  ice  before  us  lies  I 
You  dastard  !     Loose  your  hold,  I  say  I 
O  God  !     Where  are  you,  Willy  Gray  ?  " 

A  shriek  that  seems  to  split  the  sky — 
A  wilder  light  in  Rupert's  eye — 
She  can  not,  can  not  loose  that  grip ; 
His  sinewy  arm  is  round  her  hip. 

But  like  an  arrow  on  the  wind 

The  shadowy  skater  scuds  behind  ; 

The  lithe  ice  rises  to  the  stroke 

Of  steel-shod  heels  that  seem  to  smoke. 

He  hurls  himself  upon  the  pair — 
He  tears  his  bride  from  Rupert  Clare — 
His  fainting  Madge,  whose  moist  eyes  say, 
'  Ah  !  here,  at  last,  is  Willy  Gray  1  " 

The  lovers  stand  with  heart  to  heart — 
■  No  more,"  they  cry,  "  no  more  to  part !  " 
But  still  along  the  lone  lagoon 
The  steel  skates  ring  a  ghostly  tune. 

And  in  the  moonlight,  pale  and  cold, 

The  panting  lovers  still  behold 

The  self-appointed  sacrifice 

Skating  toward  the  rotten  ice  1 — Fitz-James  O'Brien. 


Sir  Roland's  Ghost. 
1  Unbuckle  your  belt,  Sir  Roland,"  she  said, 

"  And  set  you  safely  down." 
'  Oh,  your  chamber  is  very  dark,  fair  maid, 

And  the  nicht  is  wondrous  lown." 

'  Yes,  dark,  dark  is  my  secret  bower, 

And  lown  the  midnight  may  be  ; 

For  there  is  none  waking  in  a'  this  tower 

But  thou,  my  true  love,  and  me." 


Bludy,  bludy  are  her  hands, 

And  drumly  is  her  e'e. 
The  red  heart's  blude  of  her  own  true  love 

Runs  trickling  down  his  knee. 
She  is  mounted  on  her  true-love's  steed, 

By  the  ae  hcht  o'  the  moon  ; 
She  has  whipped  him,  and  has  spurred  him, 

And  roundly  she  rade  frae  the  toun. 
She  hadna  ridden  a  mile  o'  gate, 

Never  a  mile  but  ane, 
When  she  was  aware  of  a  tall  young  man, 

Slow  riding  ower  the  plain. 
And  he  was  riding  burd-alane, 

On  a  horse  as  black  as  jet ; 
But  though  she  followed  him  fast  and  fell, 

Nae  nearer  could  she  get. 
'  Oh,  stop  1   Oh,  stop  !  young  man,"  she  said  ; 
"  For  I  in  dule  am   dight ; 
Oh,  stop  and  win  a  fair  lady's  luve, 

If  ye  be  a  leal  true  knight." 
But  nothin'  did  that  tall  knight  say, 

And  no  whit  did  he  blin'. 
Until  he  reached  a  broad  river's  side. 

And  there  he  drew  his  rein. 
The  knight  spurred  on  his  tall  black  steed  ; 

The  lady  spurred  on  her  brown  ; 
And  faster  they  rade  into  the  flood, 

And  fast  they  baith  swam  down. 
'  The  water  weets  my  feet,"  she  said  ; 
"  The  water  weets  my  knee  ; 
Hold  up  my  bridal  reins,  Sir  Knight, 

For  the  sake  of  Our  Ladye." 
'  If  I  would  help  thee  now,"  he  said, 
"  It  were  a  deadly  sin  ; 
For  I've  sworn  ne'er  to  trust  to  a  fair  maid's  word 

Till  the  water  weets  her  chin." 
1  Oh,  the  water  weets  my  waist,"  she  said  ; 
"  Sae  does  it  weet  my  skin  ; 
And  my  aching  heart  rins  round  about, 

The  burn  maks  sic  a  din. 
Oh,  help  roe  now,  thou  fause,  fause  knight ! 

Have  pity  on  my  youth  ; 
For  now  the  water  jaws  ow,er  my  heid, 

And  it  gurgles  in  my  mouth." 
The  knight  turned  slowly  round  about, 

All  in  the  middle  stream  ; 
And  he  stretched  out  his  head  to  that  ladye, 

And  loudly  she  did  scream  I 
'  Oh,  this  is  Hallow-morn,"  he  said, 
"  And  it  is  your  bridal  day  ; 
But  sad  would  be  that  gay  wedding, 

If  bridegroom  and  bride  were  away. 
And  ride  on,  ride  on,  proud  Margaret, 

Till  the  water  comes  o'er  your  bree  ; 
For  the  bride  maun  ride  deep  and  deeper  yet, 

Wha  rides  this  foord  wi'  me  ! 
Turn  round,  turn  round,  proud  Margaret, 

Turn  round  and  look  on  me  I 
Thou  hast  killed  a  true  knight  under  trust, 

And  his  ghost  now  links  on  wi'  thee." — Anon, 


June  22,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


B 


A    CALIFORNIA    SINGER. 


The  Story  of  a  Santa  Barbara  Girl,  Told  in  a  French  Novel— Pen- 
Portraits  of  Weil-Known  Members  of  the  American 
Colony  in  Paris. 

"Chercheur  d'ldeal"  ("A  Seeker  for  the  Ideal")  is  a  re- 
markable book,  inasmuch  as  it  is  written  by  a  French  novel- 
ist and  yet  presents  truthful  pictures  of  Americans.  There 
is  no  one  so  provincial  as  your  thorough-going  Parisian, 
and  "Tout  Paris  "  rose  as  one  man  to  protest  when  Paul 
Bourget,  their  pet  novelist  and  analyst  of  the  female  heart, 
admitted  in  "Outre  Mer "  that  there  were  in  America 
things  not  only  worthy  of  Parisian  interest,  but  even  of 
Parisian  emulation.  But  "  Jeanne  Mairet ;' — the  pseudonym 
over  which  Mme.  Charles  Bigot  writes — is  less  prominent 
among  French  readers,  though  she  has  had  one  book 
"  crowned  "  by  the  Academy. 

The  book  is,  in  fact,  much  more  interesting  to  Americans 
than  to  French  readers,  for  it  is  a  romance  of  the  American 
colony  in  Paris.  It  is  the  story  of  a  California  girl  who  is 
sent  to  Paris  to  cultivate  her  voice  and  becomes  a  great  singer. 

The  girl  is  Mila  Harcourt,  and  she  is  discovered  in  the 
Santa  Ynez  Valley,  near  Santa  Barbara,  by  Hugh  Macready, 
a  multi-millionaire  of  American  birth  who  has  become  a 
thorough  cosmopolitan.  He  is  also  " a  perfect  example  of 
the  true  American  gentleman."  "  Whatever  may  be  thought 
in  Europe,"  the  author  says,  "  this  type  is  to  be  found  in  the 
United  States.  The  really  distinguished  man  seems  then, 
perhaps  by  the  effect  of  contrast,  more  refined,  more  abso- 
lutely courteous  and  polished,  more  appreciative  of  the 
beautiful,  more  open-minded,  with  a  better  equipped  brain, 
than  his  peers  of  London  or  Paris." 

Macready  sends  the  girl  to  Paris  to  study,  and  sees  her 
again,  three  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  her  Parisian  ddbut  in 
the  salon  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Milner,  in  whom  one  might  find 
certain  resemblances  to  one  of  our  fair  compatriots  famous 
in  Paris  and  London.     Macready  thus  describes  her  : 

"  My  American,  as  you  call  her,  is  a  woman  of  sixty  summers,  who 
belongs  to  the  American  colony,  but  entertains  as  many  titled  peo- 
ple as  possible.  Of  her  own  compatriots  she  receives  only  the 
smartest,  or  the  fabulously  rich — those  belonging  to  the  famous  Four 
Hundred,  as  they  say  in  the  United  States — or  distinguished  by  an 
established  reputation.  .  .  .  Need  I  tell  you  she  is  very  wealthy  ? — 
for  she  has  married  her  two  daughters  to  ruined  noblemen.  One  is  a 
princess,  if  you  please  ;  the  other  is  a  simple  countess,  but  she  bears 
an  historic  name.  True,  the  princess  has  been  very  unhappy,  and 
lives  apart  from  her  husband.  Once,  when  I  expressed  my  compas- 
sion for  her,  the  mother  replied  :  '  Yes,  poor  child,  it  is  terrible. 
Only  think,  he  actually  beat  her  !  But — she  remains  a  princess,  all 
the  same.'     So  the  good  lady  consoled  herself  for  the  blows." 

"  The  woman  must  be  a  monster." 

"  Not  at  all.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  a  good  woman,  hospitable, 
possessing  even  a  certain  love  for  the  beautiful.  Once  sure  she  is  not 
making  a  mistake,  her  enthusiasm  knows  no  bounds.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  young  American  painters  in  Paris,  pupils  and 
imitators  of  the  French,  possessing  some  talent,  believing  they 
possess  more,  making  a  band  apart,  pitiless  for  those  who  are  not  of 
themselves,  ferociously  cruel  on  occasion,  and  putting  all  the  Ameri- 
can energy,  all  the  adroitness  of  their  race,  into  the  struggle  for  their 
own  success  and  against  the  success  of  others.  Mrs.  Milner  receives 
them  as  soon  as  they  are  accepted  as  painters  by  an  authoritative 
French  critic,  not  before,  and  they  make  what  they  can  out  of  her." 

We  now  follow  this  cynical  mentor  to  Mrs.  Milner's  re- 
ception : 

Mrs.  Milner  was  known  in  the  Parisian  world  as  "the  woman 
with  the  jewels."  A  certain  diamond  collar,  in  particular,  worthy  of 
being  worn  by  an  empress,  always  made  a  sensation  on  opera  nights 
when  she  queened  it  in  her  logs.  Her  pearls,  emeralds,  and  sapphires 
were  the  admiration  of  connoisseurs.  She  collected  them  as  others 
collect  pictures  by  certain  masters,  eighteenth-century  fans,  Venetian 
laces,  or  postage-stamps.  She  amused  herself  with  them,  rather 
than  wore  them  as  adornments. 

When  Mr.  Macready,  who  alone,  perhaps,  among  her  friends  al- 
ways spoke  his  mind  to  her,  one  day  made  fun  of  her  fad,  she  re- 
plied, with  the  slightly  disingenuous  frankness  that  is  characteristic 
of  her  : 

"  Recollect,  ray  friend,  for  many  years  I  had  only  one  trinket — my 
wedding-ring.  It  was  heavy  to  wear,  but  I  wore  it  nevertheless. 
Now  I  have  my  revenge,"  and,  with  a  smile  wrinkling  her  fat,  soft  face, 
she  showed  her  hands,  covered  even  in  the  day-time  with  diamonds. 
"  Not  all  my  friends  are  so  captious  as  you,  Macready,"  she  added  ; 
"  they  find  that  I  am  quite  perfect  as  I  am.' 

"  But  I  have  no  wish  to  make  anything  out  of  you  or  to  marry 
you.  The  men  about  you  seem  to  belong  to  one  category  or  the 
other." 

"  Perhaps  you  doubt  it  ? — not  as  regards  the  first,  of  course,  but 
the  second?"  She  turned  to  a  dainty  little  desk,  and,  opening  a 
secret  drawer  that  had  been  made  to  conceal  real  love-letters,  she 
took  from  it  a  handful  of  papers,  tossed  there  in  disorder.  "  Read 
those.  Oh,  they  will  amuse  you.  Just  notice  the  signatures.  They 
are  not  only  from  adventurers  ;  many  of  these  gentlemen  belong  to 
great  families." 

Mr.  Macready  declined  the  letters,  with  a  gesture  of  disgust. 

"And  rest  assured,  my  friend,"  Mrs.  Milner  continued,  "there 
would  be  raany  more  of  them  if,  instead  of  being  sixty,  I  were 
seventy  years  old.  When  a  man  has  more  than  enough  of  debts,  a 
love  of  comfort,  and  a  horror  of  work,  such  a  bait  as  an  income  of 
two  millions  of  francs  will  make  him  do  almost  anything." 

Mrs.  Milner's  hStel  was  situated  in  the  Rue  Tilsitt,  and  when  Mr. 
Macready  and  his  friend  arrived  there,  the  way  was  blocked  with  a 
long  procession  of  carriages  advancing  by  slow  stages.  The  two 
men  left  their  cab  and  made  the  rest  of  their  way  on  foot.  Lackeys, 
in  white  satin  breeches  and  brilliant  red  coats,  stood  in  line  or  re- 
lieved the  guests  of  their  wraps.  Electric  lamps  threw  their  brilliant 
white  light  everywhere.  A  staircase,  overflowing  with  rare  exotics, 
and  lavishly  ornamented  with  painted  panels  signed  by  famous  names, 
led  to  the  reception-rooms,  which  were  already  full  of  visitors  from 
the  New  World  and  the  Old. 

Villeroy,  little  accustomed  to  such  a  display  of  luxury,  gazed 
astonished  at  this  succession  of  splendid  halls,  in  which  there  was  a 
little  too  much  of  everything— too  many  pictures  on  the  walls,  too 
many  rare  pieces  of  furniture  of  heterogeneous  epochs,  too  many 
Japanese  draperies  everywhere,  marvelously  embroidered  with  gold 
and  silver.  What  struck  hira,  with  his  trained  musician's  ear,  was 
the  voices,  often  too  highly  pitched,  which  sounded  clear  and  gay, 
but  a  little  sharp  through  the  hubbub  of  mingling  conversations. 
At  the  entrance  to  the  principal  salon  the  affable  mistress  of  the 
house  smiled  the  smile  of  an  idol  or  a  queen  under  an  elaborate 
make-up  which  gave  her  a  false  air  of  youthfulness  unpleasant  to  see. 
She  wore  a  robe  of  cream-white  satin  completely  covered  with  golden 
embroidery.  Her  fabulous  diamonds  threw  out  glittering  corusca- 
tions of  5re  at  her  slightest  movement. 

Beside  her  stood  her  eldest  daughter,  the  unhappy  princess,  as 
slender  as  her  mother  was  gross,  ugly,  but  with  a  sympathetic  ugli- 
ness, her  mouth  a  little  hard,  but  her  eyes  sad  and  gentle.  There 
was  about  her  an  air  of  studied  simplicity  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  her  mother's  magnificence.  Her  costume  of  black  velvet  was 
absolutely  plain  ;  her  hair  was  worn  like  a  school-girl's,  without  a 
jewel,  flower,  or  bit  of  lace.  Her  complexion  was  not  at  all  made  up  ; 
she  had  not  even  used  powder. 


Let  us  now  present  "Jeanne  Mairet's"  heroine  in  her 
new  environment  and  under  her  stage  name  of  Mila  del 
Paso: 

In  truth,  she  was  good  to  look  upon.  Of  the  little  savage  of  Santa 
Barbara  there  was  left  only  the  wonderful  light  of  her  eyes,  her  aure- 
ole of  curling  hair,  and  the  suppleness  and  grace  of  her  movements. 
But  civilization  had  set  its  mark  upon  her.  No  woman  of  the  world 
wore  her  gown  with  a  better  grace,  handled  her  fan  more  adroitly,  or 
replied  more  gayly  or  with  a  more  perfect  ease  to  the  compliments 
paid  her  than  did  Mile,  del  Paso.  .  .  .  The  fact  that  she  was  re- 
ceived by  Mrs.  Milner,  not  only  as  an  artist,  but  as  a  friend, 
proved  her  respectability,  at  which  every  one  was  surprised,  or 
proved,  at  least,  that  scandal  had  not  yet  been  able  to  couple  her 
name  with  that  of  any  man. 

Here  is  her  own  account  of  the  hard  work  that  has 
wrought  this  transformation : 

"  A  year  ago  I  found  that  I  must  make  some  money.  I  had  my- 
self recommended  to  Mrs.  Milner.  I  sang  for  her,  and  not  badly. 
She  questioned  me.  When  she  found  that  I  had  no  engagement  in 
Paris,  she  told  me  that  at  her  fetes  a  voice  counted  for  something, 
of  course,  but  a  name  counted  for  much  more,  and  she  dismissed 
me.     It  is  true  that  she  offered  me  assistance,  but  1  refused  it." 

"And  when  she  saw  you  again,  the  recollection  of  this  did  not 
trouble  her  ?  " 

"  Not  in  the  least.  She  has  a  convenient  memory.  She  gives  me 
a  thousand  francs  to  sing  for  her  this  evening,  on  condition  that 
she  shall  have  the  first  hearing  of  my  voice.  I  make  my  d6but  the 
day  after  to-morrow.  My  manager  wished  to  refuse  his  permission, 
but  I  held  my  ground  and  he  gave  way.  If  I  listened  to  my  new 
patron,  I  would  pass  half  my  time  in  her  house.  I  come  and  go  as 
I  choose.  I  am  not  obliged  to  be  shown  in  by  her  companion,  or 
her  secretary,  or  her  maids.  A  little  more,  and  she  would  admit  me 
into  her  dressing-room  while  she  is  making-up.  This  repays  me  for 
my  years  of  obscure  poverty  and  toil.  But  1  have  developed  a  num- 
ber of  bad  instincts.  I  do  not  like  cottage  furniture  and  I  adore 
luxury." 

"And  why,"  scolded  the  American,  "should  you  be  condemned 
to  cottage  furniture  ?  " 

"  Because,  my  dear  sir,  I  love  my  independence  even  more  than 
luxury."  Then  she  added,  with  calm  frankness,  though  not  without 
a  faint  increase  in  color,  "  I  have  not  lived  in  Paris,  I  have  not 
rubbed  elbows  with  actors  and  actresses,  without  losing  some  of  my 
illusions.  My  comrades  knew  how  much  money  I  made  at  Naples 
and  at  Brussels.  My  salary  would  provide  only — cottage  furniture.  If 
it  had  even  been  covered  v.ith  cretonne,  people  would  have  said, 
1  Who  pays  for  the  cretonne  ? '    There  it  is,  you  see." 

"  You  are  right,  my  child,"  and  Mr.  Macready  affectionately  took 
her  hand.     "  Tell  me  what  you  have  done  since  you  left  school." 

"  It  is  soon  told.  I  had  worked  hard,  I  assure  you,  during  those 
three  years,  not  only  at  my  singing,  but  at  my  French.  I  saw  no  one, 
I  had  no  holidays  like  the  others,  and  I  was  altogether  very  happy. 
I  lived  in  a  sort  of  dream,  beyond  the  reach  of  material  cares, 
sure  of  being  able  later  to  earn  my  living.  My  teacher,  Mme. 
Liardow,  obtained  my  first  engagement  for  me.  In  Naples,  I  did 
not  see  any  more  of  life  than  I  had  in  Paris.  Once  on  the  stage,  I 
saw  wherein  I  was  lacking,  and  I  put  all  my  energies  into  ray  studies. 
Except  at  the  rehearsals  and  performances,  I  saw  little  of  my  com- 
rades. I  got  the,  reputation  of  being  a  prude,  but  they  did  not  count 
that  against  me.  I  read  a  great  deal  during  that  year,  and  perfected 
ray  Italian.  I  was  preparing  for  my  real  de'but.  I  knew  very  well 
that  outside  of  Paris  nothing  really  counts.  Perhaps  I  am  not  very 
modest,  but  to  you  I  can  say  that  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  my 
success,  and  when  M.  Surgeres  asked  me  to  create  the  rdle  of  his 
heroine  in  Paris,  I  was  delighted,  but  not  at  all  surprised.  It  was 
then  at  last  that  my  aunt  consented  to  join  me.  We  together  lead 
a  more  extended  and  happy  life.  I  can  receive  my  friends,  have 
music  at  my  home,  and  be  a  woman  of  the  world  as  well  as  an  artist." 

Mila  soon  falls  in  love  with  a  composer,  Villeroy,  and 
Mrs.  Milner's  daughter,  the  princess,  tries  to  dissuade  her 
from  the  match  by  relating  her  own  unhappy  history  : 

"  I  seem  old,  do  I  not  ?  However,  I  am  scarcely  more  than  thirty 
years  of  age.  I  was  not  eighteen  when  I  was  married.  I  obeyed 
my  mother's  wish  in  marrying  the  prince,  but  it  was  my  own  also. 
In  a  girlish  way,  I  set  myself  to  adore  my  husband  from  the  bottom 
of  my  very  enthusiastic  heart.  It  would  have  taken  very  little  to 
make  me  happy — satisfied  after  my  own  fashion,  at  least.  This  very 
little,  however,  was  denied  me.  Do  you  know  what  was  the  principal 
count  against  me  ?  It  was  that  I  was  of  another  race  ;  that  I  talked, 
thought,  breathed  like  an  American.  My  plainness,  my  humble 
birth,  all  that  was  nothing  beside  my  nationality.  The  prince,  feel- 
ing my  superiority  to  him — I  can  well  say  that  now — in  education  and 
in  fineness  of  nature,  was  seized  with  a  sort  of  ferocious  jealousy  of 
me.  A  thorough  aristocrat  and  very  handsome,  he,  like  many  Italians 
of  his  class,  despised  books  and  those  who  made  use  of  them.  He 
was  phenomenally  ignorant,  but  disguised  ii  easily  under  an  appear- 
ance of  arrogance.  In  intimacy,  this  disguise  fell  from  off  him. 
Then  all  our  instincts  were  found  to  be,  not  different,  but  in  absolute 
contradiction.  I  would  have  liked,  through  love,  through  that 
humility  which  comes  to  us  through  love,  to  bring  myself  down  to  his 
level.  The  more  I  forced  myself  to  do  this,  the  more  American  I 
became.  This  antagonism  of  race,  much  more  than  the  antagonism 
of  caste,  increased  and  was  irritated  year  by  year,  almost  day  by  day. 
I,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  France,  at  length  spoke  French  and 
Italian  with  a  pronounced  accent.  An  American  girl  plays  a  danger- 
ous game,  I  assure  you,  when  she  marries  a  foreigner." 

*'  However,  there  have  been  such  marriages  that  were  successful  in 
every  respect." 

"  Yes,  but  then  it  is  love  that  is  the  stronger.  Then  all  is  simple, 
all  is  divine.  Does  Villeroy  love  you  so  ?  Do  you,  on  your  part, 
love  him  above  everything — more  than  art.  more  than  fame  ?  In 
that  case,  marry  him  without  fear.  If  you  hesitate  to  answer,  then 
beware  lest  the  dissimilarity  of  your  two  characters  should  some  day 
be  developed.  You  are  only  a  child,  Mila,  in  spite  of  your  twenty- 
two  years  and  your  success  as  an  artist.  You  are  entering  upon  life, 
confident,  smiling,  enjoying  the  little  happinesses  as  well  as  great 
ones,  and  it  is  in  this  that  your  charm  bes.  You  see  things  with 
natural  simplicity  and  justice.  You  throw  aside  troublesome  prob- 
lems, instead  of  trying  to  solve  them,  and  for  your  happiness  you 
need  sunshine  and  you  need  also  success,  applause,  homage,  the 
praise  of  the  world  as  well  as  the  plaudits  of  the  siaj<e.  Your  nature 
is  not  restless  and  complicated.  You  are  an  American,  wholesome, 
direct.  And  he  ?  What  delights  you  would  be  odious  to  him.  He  is 
distinctly  of  the  Old  World  ;  he  has  his  longings,  his  torments.  It  is 
as  if  the  chagrins,  the  bitter  struggles  of  past  ages,  weighing  upon 
him,  put  a  sadness  into  all  that  he  conceives.  He  does  not  know 
the  pleasure,  healthy,  frank,  and  even  childish " 

"  Ah,  you  are  mistaken,  princess.  At  times  he  seems  to  become  a 
child  again,  and  then  he  is  even  more  gay  than  I." 

"  That  is  a  mere  matter  of  nerves.  It  is  a  form  of  artistic  intoxi- 
cation. Go  to  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  You  will  see  that  he  al- 
ways seeks  something — seeks  and  never  finds.  .  .  .  If  you  marry  M. 
Villerov,  the  world  will  not  smile  upon  you  as  it  smiles  upon  you 
now.  You  are  useful  to  it,  and  it  makes  a  pet  of  you.  If  you  cease 
to  be  useful  to  it,  if  you  absorb  yourself  in  a  deep  sentiment  in 
which  the  world  has  no  place,  the  world  will  be  argry  with  you.  It 
will  do  more,  perhaps  ;  it  will  calumniate  you  if  it  can.  At  the 
present  moment  my  mother  represents  the  world  for  you.  She 
wishes  to  have  you  marry  M.  Nevin  because  the  union  of  two  of 
her  proUgis  would  be  a  little  triumph  for  her.  Among  French  peo- 
ple she  loves  only  the  French  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain.  She 
does  not  admit  plebeians.  Perhaps  she  would  close  her  doors  to  M. 
and  Mme.  Villeroy  ;  or,  if  she  admitted  the  wife,  whose  name  for 
her  would  remain  Mila  del  Paso,  she  would,  figuratively  at  least, 
leave  the  husband  to  cool  his  heels  in  her  antechamber." 

It  is  unnecessary  to  continue  here  the  course  of  the  story. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  book  is  a  strong  argument  against 
international  marriages  and  against  any  sane  woman  choos- 
ing an  artist  for  a  husband. 

Published  by  Paul  Ollendorf,  Paris  ;  price,  3  fr.  50. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Marquis  de  Mores  has  started  for  the  Egyptian 
Soudan  in  order  to  draw  together  the  Arab  chiefs  and  re- 
sist the  British  advance. 

Verestchagin,  the  Russian  artist,  who  lives  in  Paris,  has 
planned  a  revolving  glass  studio,  by  means  of  which  a  con- 
stant supply  of  the  most  useful  light  can  be  obtained  all  day 
long. 

Alexander  H.  McGuffey,  well  known  as  the  author  of 
McGuffey's  school  readers  and  spellers,  which  were  so  pop- 
ular many  years  ago,  has  just  died  in  Cincinnati  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine. 

Mile.  Marie  Louise  Marsy  has  become  reconciled  with 
the  Comedie-Francaise,  and  made  her  re-appearance  in 
"  L'Ami  des  Femmes."  This  may  be  looked  upon  as  clos- 
ing officially  the  Max  Lebaudy  incident. 

"  Our  finest  English  historian  in  paint,  as  he  has  been  in 
black  and  white " — that  is  what  a  London  critic  calls  the 
American  artist,  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  Mr.  Abbey's  picture 
of  Richard  Crookback  and  the  Princess  Anne  has  captured 
London. 

Joseph  Chamberlain,  since  he  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  has  scandalized  the  bureaucrats  by  habitu- 
ally giving  news  to  the  press,  and  early  one  morning  actually 
sent  out  cigars  and  whisky  to  the  reporters  waiting  for 
official  news  announcing  Jameson's  capture  of  Johannesburg. 

By  the  death  of  M.  Cernuschi,  the  city  of  Paris  comes 
into  possession  of  his  fine  collection  of  Chinese  and  Jap- 
anese bronzes  and  porcelains,  his  early  Italian  pictures,  and 
his  house  in  the  Pare  Monceau,  which  will  be  turned  into  a 
museum.  Cernuschi  was  brought  up  at  a  Jesuits'  school, 
but  was  so  surfeited  with  Christian  art  as  to  lose  all  taste 
for  it.  He  used  to  sit  often  for  hours  looking  at  his  bronze 
statue  of  Buddha,  and  admiring  its  benign  expression.  It 
was  seventeen  feet  high. 

Nikola  Tesla — next  to  Edison,  the  foremost  electrical  in- 
ventor of  the  age — is  not  yet  forty.  He  began  to  experi- 
ment with  electricity  when  he  was  a  boy  of  seventeen,  and 
he  is  a  graduate  of  Edison's  laboratory,  in  which  he  found 
employment  when  he  first  came  to  this  country,  fresh  from 
his  studies  in  Paris.  Tesla  shows  his  Slav  origin  in  his 
black  hair,  dark  face,  and  nervous  manner.  He  is  a  singu- 
larly hard  worker,  and  his  work  is  done  with  as  monotonous 
regularity  as  that  with  which  he  takes  the  physical  exercise 
that  keeps  him  in  good  health. 

N.  K.  Fairbank,  Mrs.  Leslie  Carter's  "angel,"  has  lived 

in  Chicago  more  than  forty  years,  and  has  been  a  prominent 

!  figure  the  greater  part   of  that   time.     Originally  a  brick- 

1  layer,  and  then  a  partner   in  a  flouring  mill,  he  went  to 

i  Chicago  in  1855,  and   went   into  the  grain  and  commission 

:  business,  soon  afterward  turning  his  attention  to  lard  and 

j  oil-refining  and  the  making  of  soap.     He  has  made  millions. 

}  His  wife  died  about  a  year  ago.     Mr.  Fairbank  has  always 

been  interested  in  church  matters,  and  is  never  absent  from 

divine  service  save  when  away  from  Chicago. 

Cecil  Rhodes  is  a  brutal  as  well  as  a  confirmed 
mysogynist.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  implored  to 
allow  a  lady  and  her  daughters  to  travel  in  a  special  train 
with  him,  he  remarked,  after  resisting  the  appeal  for  some 
time  :  "  All  right,  put  the  women  in  the  guard's  van,"  and 
then  settled  himself  comfortably  among  his  rugs  and 
cushions,  in  a  luxurious  saloon  car.  Once,  too,  when  a  lady 
attempted  to  engage  him  in  conversation  at  some  social 
gathering  in  London,  he  is  said  to  have  rebuffed  her  with 
the  rough  remark  that  he  had  "no  time  to  talk  to  women," 
and  then  relapsed  into  gloomy  silence. 

Francis  Joseph,  who  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  crown  in 
1848,  has  now  outlived  three  heirs.  From  1848  to  1858 
his  heir  was  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  Maxi- 
milian. From  185S  to  1S89  his  heir  was  his  son,  the  Arch- 
duke Rudolf.  Then,  till  the  other  day,  his  heir  was  his 
brother,  the  Archduke  Charles  Louis.  Now  his  heir  is  his 
nephew,  the  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand.  Archduke  Francis 
Ferdinand  is  consumptive,  and  spends  his  afternoons,  when 
it  is  fine,  in  an  inclosed  space,  formerly  the  play-ground  of 
the  emperor's  children.  An  ottoman  has  been  carried  into 
this  garden,  and  upon  it  he  reclines  in  the  sun,  very  much 
distressed  by  an  incessant  cough. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gardner,  who  is  to  be  married  to  M.  Bou- 
guereau,  the  French  artist,  next  Monday,  June  22d,  is 
a  native  of  Exeter,  N.  H.,  but  has  been  for  twenty-five 
years  in  Paris.  She  early  became  a  pupil  of  Bouguereau, 
and  it  is  nineteen  years  ago  since  they  became  engaged. 
But  Bouguereau's  mother  would  not  consent  to  her  son  mar- 
rying an  American.  She  died  recently,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-one.  M.  Bouguereau  himself  is  seventy-two  years 
old.  He  is  a  widower,  with  a  daughter  and  a  son,  both  of 
whom  favor  their  father's  marriage.  Miss  Gardner  has 
gained  much  distinction  in  her  art.  The  Paris  Salon  pre- 
sented her  a  gold  medal  in  18S7.  She  is  the  first  American 
woman  to  have  won  such  an  honor. 

Henry  White,  formerly  secretary  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  London,  returned  early  this  month  to  that  city  "on 
private  business  connected  with  bicycles,"  it  is  said.  He  at 
once  proceeded  to  Downing  Street  to  the  residence  of  Arthur 
Balfour,  and  there  deposited  a  bicycle  of  the  latest  American 
type.  Mr.  Balfour  was  at  the  House  of  Commons  when  he 
heard  of  the  arrival  of  the  American  bicycle,  but  he  imme- 
diately hastened  home,  and  was  soon  giving  his  new  machine 
a  trial.  The  world  first  heard  of  Mr.  Balfour's  passion  for 
the  wheel  through  a  newspaper  announcement  that  he  had 
been  thrown.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  any 
number  of  bicycles  from  manufacturers  anxious  to  obtain  a 
note  of  approval.  The  cellar  of  the  house  in  Downing 
Street,  the  official  residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treas- 
ury, is  now  crowded  with  bicycles,  new  and  used, 
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When  McKinley  becomes  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  will  enter  upon  that  lofty  office  more  un- 
uZwvkdSd**        trammeled  than  any  man  who  ever  occupied 
Present.  tne  Presidential  chair.     The  political  bosses 

have  been  opposing  McKinley,  hence  he  owes  nothing  to  Piatt 
or  Quay.  In  other  States,  ihe  favorite  sons,  like  Allison, 
Cullom,  Morton,  and  others,  have  been  opposing  him,  so  he 
owes  nothing  to  the  machines  in  those  States.  The  condi- 
tion in  California  is  significant  of  that  of  many  States  ;  the 
Republican  machine  here  was  for  Allison  and  opposed  Mc- 
Kinley. Therefore  the  machine  has  no  claims  upon  Mc- 
Kinley, and  Mark  Hanna  has,  according  to  the  dispatches, 
informed  John  Spreckels  and  Hervey  Lmdley  that  they  need 
expect  no  favors  from  the  Ohio  man.  As  a  result,  McKinley 
will  truly  be  the  people's  President,  and  will  go  into  office 
with  no  strings  on  him.    , 

At  the  California  Democratic  Convention,  held  in  Sacra- 
mento, the  Buckleyite  delegates  were  igno- 
miniously  routed,  and  John  Daggett,  who 
represents  the  administration  wing  of  the 
Democracy,  and  who  deals  forth  Federal  pap  to  the  bread- 
and-butter  brigade,  came  out  on  top.  He  came  out  on  top 
in  everything — that  is,  except  the  money  question,  because 
Daggett,  being  a  Cleveland  henchman,  is  a  gold  man.  But 
the  California  Democratic  Convention  declared  in  favor  of 
the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  A  strong  effort 
was  made  by  E.  B.  Pond,  James  D.  Phelan,  Charles  Wesley 
Reed,  and  others,  to  substitute  a  plank  in  favor  of  the 
present  gold  standard.  They  failed  in  their  efforts.  The 
vote  is  interesting — it  was  nearly  2  to  1  against  gold,  the 
exact  vote  being  417  in  favor  of  free  silver  and  202  in  favor 
of  gold.  The  Democratic  convention  elected  as  delegates- 
at-large  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  \V.  W. 
Foote,  James  V.  Coleman,  Senator  Stephen  M.  White,  and 
Congressman  James  G.  Maguire. 

The  woman  suffrage  question  was  laid  before  the  Califor- 
nia Democratic  Convention,  the  delegates  being  addressed 
by  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  Miss  Anna  Shaw.  The 
Democratic  convention  refused  to  consider  woman  suffrage 
by  a  vote  of  420  to  149.  We  call  the  attention  of  the  women 
of  California  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican  delegates  not 
only  listened  courteously  to  their  claims,  but  incorporated 
a  plank  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  the  Republican 
platform.  They  thus  gave  it  their  formal  party  approval 
The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  extended  but  scant  courtesy 
to  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage,  and  refused  to  consider 
it  at  all  If  the  women  have  any  influence  politically,  they 
had  better  exercise  it  on  the  side  of  the  Republican  party. 
That  party  has  at  least  recognized  them  in  its  platform  this 
year.  That  is  a  step  gained.  The  friends  of  woman 
suffrage  have  nothing  now  to  hope  from  the  Democratic 
party.  They  have  everything  to  hope  from  the  Republican 
party.  The  Democratic  party  has  declared  itself  to  be  their 
enemy.  The  Republican  party  has  declared  itself  to  be 
their  friend.  Now  let  us  see  what  the  women  can  do  for  the 
Republican  party,  and  the  Republican  party  will  see  what  it 
can  do  for  the  women. 


Boss   Piatt,  of   New   York,    has   been    manoeuvring  in  St 

_  Louis  to  get  some  slight  prestige  out  of  the 

Passing  recent  contest,  in  which  he  most  distinctly 

of  Platt.  was  not  u  -m  jt »     jje  Das  been  posing  as 

having  forced  the  "gold  plank  "  upon  the  McKinley  men. 
This  is  folly.  The  complexion  of  the  committee  was  largely 
Western,  and  the  passage  of  the  financial  plank  was  not  due 
to  Mr.  Platt.  He  has  been  so  humiliated  by  Mark  Hanna 
that  he  has  been  clutching  at  any  straw  in  order  to  save  his 
reputation  as  a  politician.  His  claim  of  passing  this  gold 
plank  is  one  instance.  His  attempt  to  nominate  Morton  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  is  another.  But  a  man  who  brings  his 
candidate  before  a  convention  claiming  the  Presidency,  and 
then  accepts  the  Vice-Presidency,  is  certainly  not  a  success- 
ful leader  of  men.  He  is  reminiscent  of  the  Southern  poli- 
tician in  Jackson's  time,  who  went  to  Washington  demand- 
ing the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  finally  was  mollified 
by  the  President  giving  him  an  old  pair  of  boots. 


back  to  a  specie  basis,  and  thrice  when  it  shall  succeed  in 
!  settling  this  vexed  gold  and  silver  question,  in  which  the 
1  Democratic  party  is  playing  its  usual  crooked  role,  and  in 
j  which  Democracy  spells  Demagogy. 

The  San  Francisco  Press  Club  gave  a  private  entertainment 
recently,  at  which  only  members  and  in- 
fos the  vited  guests  were  expected.  The  next  day, 
Gander.  tne  Examiner  printed  a  long  and  circum- 
stantial account  of  the  proceedings  at  this  entertainment, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  Miss  Agnes  White. 
The  article  was  garnished  with  elaborate  illustrations,  one 
a  portrait  of  the  young  woman  in  her  ordinary  apparel,  and 
another  in  male  attire,  under  which  disguise,  it  seems,  she 
gained  admittance  to  the  Press  Club  entertainment.  Miss 
White,  in  her  report  to  the  Examiner^  gave  some  details 
concerning  the  Press  Club's  proceedings,  among  others  ani- 
madverting upon  some  remarks  which  she  considered  unfit 
for  publication.  But  a  young  woman  who  goes  to  a  place 
where  she  is  not  wanted,  and  to  which  she  gains  admit- 
tance under  false  pretenses,  is  scarcely  in  a  position  to  con- 
demn ;  she  is  reminiscent  of  the  old  maid  who  complained 
of  some  boys  who  went  in  swimming;  true,  it  was  half  a 
mile  away,  but  none  the  less  she  was  shocked — through  a 
spy-glass. 

The  conduct  of  the  young  woman  is  said  to  have  caused 
much  feeling  among  the  newspaper  fraternity.  It  seems 
that  they  resent  this  invasion  upon  their  privacy.  This  is 
odd.  There  is  no  kind  of  a  gathering  that  we  know  of 
which  newspaper  men  look  upon  as  sacred.  They  are  in 
the  habit  of  applauding  reporters  who  listen  at  key-holes 
and  climb  over  transoms.      It   is  the  fashion  of  the   news- 

j  paper  fraternity  to  speak  admiringly  of  the  Dotty  Dimples 
and  Nellie  Blys  who  intrude   themselves,    in    various    dis- 

l  guises,  into  places  where  they  are  not  wanted.  But  it  seems 
that  the  newspaper  men  do  not  like  it  when  they  are  given  a 
dose  of  their  own  medicine. 

Years  ago,  when  the  Bohemian  Club  was  organized,  many 
of  its  members  were  newspaper  men.  At  first,  the  club  was 
made  a  source  of  continual  "  copy,"  but  gradually  life  within 
its  walls  became  intolerable.  It  began  to  dawn  upon  its 
members  that  there  are  times  and  places  in  men's  lives  when 
they  wish  to  feel  at  ease.  The  nervousness  engendered  by 
the  apprehension  that  some  man  behind  you  was  listening  to 
your  confidential  conversation,  taking  mental  notes  of  it, 
and  that  it  would  probably  appear  in  next  day's  paper  in  a 
more  or  less  garbled  form,  was  not  conducive  to  club  com- 
fort. As  a  result  of  this  uneasy  feeling,  and  several  result- 
ing rows,  the  club  finally  concluded  to  prohibit  the  publication 
of  all  matter  concerning  its  entertainments  or  other  affairs 
taking  place  within  its  walls.  This  rule  has  been  followed 
ever  since.  It  is  true  that  occasional  paragraphs  about  the 
club  appear  in  the  press,  but  these  are  generally  believed  to 
come  from  newspaper  men  who  are  chums  of  the  scullions, 
and  not  from  newspaper  men  who  belong  to  the  club.  It  is 
probable  that  the  late  experience  of  the  Press  Club  will 
force  it  to  the  same  conclusions  as  those  reached  by  the 
Bohemian  Club  years  ago.  When  newspaper  men  feel 
alarm  for  their  own  invaded  privacy,  they  may  feel  some  re- 
spect for  that  of  other  men.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no- 
where. 

THE    "OREGON'S"    SPEED. 


The  political  attitude  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  late 

The- Examiner"  nas  ^een  uncerta»n-  The  Examiner  has 
a  Pop-jlistic  never    been    an    out-and-out    Democratic 

Organ.  paper,  although  it  has  claimed  to  be.    Lately 

it  has  been  running  almost  daily,  in  a  conspicuous  place  on 
its  editorial  page,  Populistic  proselytism,  in  the  shape  of 
articles  by  Thomas  V.  Cator,  an  apostle  of  Populism.  The 
Examiner  has  always  inclined  toward  the  Populistic  and  so- 
cialistic side  of  the  problems  of  our  troubled  California  civ- 
ilization, and  it  is  beginning  to  look  from  its  tone  as  if  it 
were  going  to  be  more  of  a  Populistic  organ  than  a  Demo- 
cratic one. 


Senator  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  has 
Democracy  issued  the  following  authoritative  statement 

and  to  the  press  :  "  I  am  confident  that  the  time 

Demagogy.  js  ^pg  for  tfce  settlement  of  the  silver  ques- 

tion and  the  reestablishrnent  of  bimetallism  by  international 
agreement  and  with  the  large  cooperation  of  England.  The 
next  Republican  administration  can  have  the  honor  of  this  if 
the  convention  does  not  commit  itself  to  an  extreme  statement 
in  favor  of  gold  monometallism  and  the  leaders  are  prudent 
in  their  action."  The  plank  just  passed  at  St.  Louis  is  exactly 
on  the  lines  indicated  by  Senator  Hoar  in  Paris.  It  is 
characterized  by  extreme  wisdom.  It  adheres  to  the  present 
gold  monetary  standard,  favors  an  enlarged  use  of  silver, 
and  advocates  bimetallism  by  international  agreement.  If 
the  ironetary  question  should  be  settled  by  the  incoming 
Republican  administration,  it  would  make  the  third  time  that 
epublican  party  shall  have  saved  the  country  :  once  at  the 
::"  the  Civil  War,  twice  when  it  brought  the  country 


A  Comparison  between  Her  and    Some    English    Battle-Ships— An 
English  Officer  Questions  Her  Preeminence- 
Irving  M.  Scott  Replies. 

The  recent  wonderful  performance  of  the  battle-ship 
Oregon  and  the  not  unnatural  gratification  expressed  in 
this  and  other  papers  over  this,  the  latest  success  of  the 
Union  Iron  Works,  has  brought  the  following  communica- 
tion to  this  office.  We  may  remark  that  the  writer  is  a 
gentleman  in  the  English  service  and  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in  maritime 
matters.     His  communication  is  as  follows  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  May  18th,  under  the  title 
of  "  Editorial  Notes,"  you  repeat  the  assertion  made  in  the  Call — and 
perhaps  in  other  San  Francisco  daily  papers  which  I  have  not  seen — 
that  in  her  recent  speed  trials  the  Oregon  proved  herself  to  be  the 
fastest  battle-ship  in  the  world,  or,  to  quote  your  words,  "  She  made 
1  .  .  .  the  record  of  the  world  for  ships  of  that  class."    The  speed 

quoted  is  an  average  of  16.79  knots. 

i      As  a  general  rule,  your  paper  is  accurate  and  conservative,  and  sets 

■  a  good  example  in  those  respects  to  the  daily  and  weekly  papers  of 

;  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  for  the  sake  of  the 

j  national  satisfaction  which  the  success  of  so  fine  a  ship  as  the  Oregon 

\  must  give,  you  would  deliberately   mislead   the  public  or  join  in 

"jingoism"  or  "spread-eagleism."     Therefore,  I  venture  to  think 

you  are  simply  misinformed  as  to  the  speed  of  modern  battle-ships. 

I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that  you  class  the  Oregon  as  a  "  first-class 

battle-ship." 

I  have  before  me,  as  I  write,  two  copies  of  an  English  paper,  the 
Navy  and  Army  Illustrated,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  well-informed  and 
accurate  paper  on  service  matters.  In  it  are  pictures  of  some  of  the 
newest  English  battle-ships,  with  details  as  to  their  armament,  speed, 
etc 

This  gives  the  speed  of  the  Revenge  and  Ramillies  at  17.5  knots  ; 
Majestic,  17.5  ;  the  Royal  Sovereign  and  Empress  of  India,  18  knots  ; 
1  the  Royal  Oak,  18.2  ;  the  Resolution,  17.9  ;  the  Anson,  completed  for 
]  sea,  1889,  16  9  knots  ;    the  Hood,   17.5  ;    and,   finally,   the  Barfleur 
I  and  Centurion,  ships  of  about  the  same  tonnage  as  the  Oregon,  com- 
pleted for  sea  in  1894,  the  latter  flag-ship  on  the  China  Station,  speed 
i8-j  knots,  and  quotes  these  two  as  "  the  fastest  battle-ships  in  any 
navy." 

You  may  have  at  your  command  better  sources  of  information  on 
this  subject  than  I  have,  so  I  only  suggest  that  you  look  up  the  ques- 
tion and  see  whether  a  speed  of  16.79,  o1  even  17-34,  the  highest 
attained  at  any  time  by  the  Oregon,  represents  actually  the  highest 
speed  of  battle-ships  in  the  world. 

I  only  quote  English  ships,  as  I  have  no  knowledge  of  those  of 
France,  Russia,  Germany,  or  Italy,  all  of  which  countries  have,  I  be- 
lieve, some  fast  modern  battle-ships. 

The  Fuji,  recently  launched  on  the  Thames  for  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, is  designed,  I  believe,  for  a  speed  of  18.5  knots. 

Yours  faithfully,        Almeric  E.  F.  Rich. 
Inasmuch  as  the  editors  of  the  Argonaut  are  not  familiar 
with  the  matters  on  which  Captain  Rich  touches,  we  referred 
the  matter  to   Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  vice-president  and  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Union  Iron  Works,  who  has  built  many 


ships  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  navies  of  the  world.     Mr. 
Scott  has  very  courteously  prepared  the  following  answer  : 
San  Francisco,  June  12, 1896. 

Concerning  the  statements  made  by  an  English  correspondent  of 
the  Argonaut,  in  regard  to  the  relative  speeds  of  the  Oregon  and 
several  battle-ships  of  the  British  navy,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  make 
a  satisfactory  comparison  between  the  Oregon  and  any  of  the  vessels 
of  the  British  navy,  as  actually  the  British  navy  has  no  vessels  that 
might  be  termed  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  which  the  Oregon 
forms  one  of  three. 

The  vessels  named  by  the  Argonaut  correspondent  are  very  widely 
different,  and  could  not  very  well  be  compared  with  each  other. 
He  mentions  first  the  Revenge;  gives  her  speed  at  17J2  knots.  I 
think  be  means  Renown  class,  and  18  J£  knots  was  expected  of  that 
class,  and  I  think  the  Renown  made  over  18  knots  on  her  four  hours' 
full-power  trial.  The  speed,  however,  is  taken  from  the  log.  and  is 
not  always  taken  with  the  vessel  at  her  full  displacement.  For  in- 
stance, the  Magnificent  on  her  four  hours'  full-power  trial  had  a 
draught  of  24  feet  8J£  inches  mean,  while  her  full  displacement  re- 
quires a  draught  of  27  feet.  This  would  make  an  immense  differ- 
ence. The  Oregon  made  18  knots  in  the  harbor  before  her  full 
weights  were  on  board. 

I  need  not  say  that  the  four-hours'  trial  by  patent  log  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  a  four-hours'  run  on  measured  distance.  A 
trial  by.  log  at  a  speed  of  from  16  to  20  knots  is  very  unreliable,  and 
could  not  be  accepted  as  the  actual  speed  of  the  vessel  ;  but  apart 
from  that,  the  Renown  class  of  vessel  is  built  for  speed,  and  carries 
very  little  more  armor  than  an  armored  cruiser. 

The  Renown  has  a  length  of  390  feet,  compared  with  348  feet  of 
the  Oregon.     Her  engines  were  built  for  15.000  horse-power. 

The  side-armor  of  the  Renown  is  8-inch  against  18-inch  on  the 
Oregon.  The  bulkheads  at  the  ends  of  the  armored  belt  are  6-inch 
on  the  Renown  as  against  14-inch  on  the  Oregon.  The  barbettes  of 
the  Renown  are  10-inch,  against  17-inch  on  the  Oregon. 

The  Renown  carries  four  12-inch  guns  ;  the  Oregon  four  13-inch 
guns.  The  Oregon  has  eight  8-inch  guns  ;  the  Renown  no  8-inch 
guns.  The  Renown  has  twelve  6-inch  R.  F.  guns  ;  the  Oregon  four 
6-inch  guns. 

The  main  battery  of  the  Oregon  is  very  much  heavier  than  that  of 
the  Renown,  and  in  the  armor  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  ;  so  that 
a  comparison  between  the  two  vessels  will  not  hold. 

The  Renown  was  built  for  a  speed  of  i8><  knots,  and  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Renown  made  that  speed  by  log.  The  Oregon  was  built  for  ■ 
15  knots,  and  attained  a  speed  of  16.79  knots  over  a  course  of  80 
knots  with  fixed  beacon  and  20  knots  by  log. 

The  Argonaut's  correspondent  mentions  the  Majestic  having  a 
speed  of  ij%  knots.  The  Majestic  is  a  vessel  of  15,000  tons,  and 
has  an  extreme  length  of  430  feet,  and  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Oregon  either  in  form  or  class. 

By  "  Brassey's  Manual  for  1896,"  the  results  of  the  four  hours'  full- 
power  trials  of  the  Majestic  are  given  on  page  5.  Mean  draft  is 
not  given.  The  air  pressure  is  not  given.  The  mean  revolutions  are 
given  at  106.  Indicated  horse-power,  12,097.  Speed  by  log,  17,9 
knots.  Without  k  nowing  the  draft  of  water,  this  data  is  useless  ;  but  • 
taking  the  Magnificent,  which  is  a  sister-ship,  and  which  is  given  by 
Brassey  immediately  under  the  Majestic,  the  draft  of  water  is  given  at 
24  feet  8J4"  inches.  That  is  1.680  tons  less  displacement  than  the 
normal  displacement  of  the  vessel,  which  would  make  a  very  great 
difference  in  the  speed.  The  air  pressure  given  for  the  Magnificent 
is  .9  inches.  That  is  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  Oregon.  Mean 
revolutions,  100.3.  Total  indicated  horse-power,  12,157.  Speed  by 
log,  17.6  knots. 

The  Majestic  class  was  designed  and  built  for  a  speed  of  17^ 
knots.  They  have  evidently  obtained  that  by  log  at  a  much  less  dis- 
placement than  their  normal  displacement,  and  their  performance  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  a  vessel  of  a  decidedly  different 
class,  built  for  a  speed  of  15  knots. 

The  Royal  Sovereign  and  the  Empress  of  India,  mentioned  by  the 
Argonaut's  correspondent,  belong  to  the  same  class.  Also  the  Royal 
Oak  and  Revenge.  These  are  vessels  of  14.000  tons  displacement. 
The  speed  given  for  them  of  18  knots  is  not  correct.  That  speed 
was  obtained  on  measured  mile,  while  the  vessel  was  running  the 
contractors'  trial  for  machinery,  and  without  having  any  weights  on 
board  to  bring  them  near  the  regular  displacement. 

Brassey  says,  on  page  3,  that  the  increased  length  given  the 
Majestic  class  has  improved  the  speed  of  the  new  vessels  as  compared 
with  the  Royal  Sovereign  class,  the  new  vessels  having  attained  a 
speed  of  17.8  knots  per  hour.  This  is  a  very  good  evidence  that  the 
Royal  Sovereign  class  did  not  attain  the  speed  of  the  new  vessels, 
although  the  A.  rgonaul's  correspondent  states  that  the  Royal  Sovereign 
attained  a  speed  of  18  knots  ;  yet  the  new  ships  attained  a  higher 
speed  when  making  17.8  knots. 

The  Centurion  class  of  ships,  also  mentioned  by  the  Argonaut's 
correspondent,  approaches  nearer  the  dimensions  of  the  Oregon  than 
any  of  the  others.  The  Centurion  has  a  length  of  360  feet,  12  feet 
longer  than  the  Oregon  ;  the  same  beam,  but  has  much  finer  lines,  as 
the  draught  of  water  of  the  Centurion  is  25  feet  6  inches,  and  the 
displacement  10.500  tons  ;  while  the  Oregon  has  a  displacement  of 
10,500  tons  on  24  feet  2  inches. 

The  armor  of  the  Centurion  is  12  inches  against  18  inches  on  the 
Oregon.  The  barbettes,  9  inches  against  17  inches  on  the  Oregon. 
The  Centurion  carries  four  29-ton  guns  ;  the  Oregon  carries  four 
62-ton  guns.  The  Centurion  has  no  other  large  guns,  while  the 
Oregon  has  eight  8-inch  and  four  6-inch  guns. 

The  speed  of  i8j£  knots  of  the  Centurion  is  a  measured-mile  speed 
and  does  not  compare  with  the  long-distance  trial  made  by  the  Ore- 
gon. The  indicated  horse-power  of  the  Centurion  is  13.214,  and  if 
that  power  can  be  maintained  on  the  Centurion,  seeing  that  she  has 
finer  lines  than  the  Oregon  and  carries  much  less  armor  and  much 
lighter  guns,  she  certainly  ought  to  make  a  greater  speed  than  the 
Oregon.  Yet  the  Oregon  carries  a  battery  that  the  Centurion  would 
hesitate  to  fight,  and  if  she  has  any  superior  speed  to  the  Oregon,  it 
would  be  a  fortunate  thing  for  her,  in  case  she  ever  had  to  meet  that 
vessel  in  a  hostile  attitude. 

Everything  on  the  Centurion  class  has  been  sacrificed  to  speed, 
and  they  are  fast  ships  ;  but  as  fighting-ships  they  are  not  in  the 
same  class  as  the  Oregon. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  following  extract  from  the  Engineer- 
ing, dated  April  10,  1896  : 

"  The  trials  of  big  war-ships  is  a  subject  that  should  receive  attention  on 
the  part  of  the  Admiralty,  and  tbe  problem  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one. 

"  Tbe  patent-log  records  are  notoriously  untrustworthy  when  anything 
like  accuracy  is  required. 

"  A  measured  mile  course  is  hardly  satisfactory,  as  the  ship  turning  at  end 
of  every  mile  is  a  serious  consideration. 

"  Beyond  all  this,  however,  there  is  no  measured  mile  in  the  south  that  is 
fit  to  run  a  big  ship  upon.  The  Stokes  Bay  is  notoriously  a  bad  one.  and  so 
is  the  Malpin  Mile.  Possibly  (he  Admiralty  may  see  fit  to  have  a  longer  dis- 
tance— say  a  ten-mile  course — laid  down  in  tbe  Channel  in  some  part  where 
the  run  of  tide  is  small  and  depth  of  water  sufficient. 

Barfleur 18K  knots  13.200  I.  H.  P.  10,500  tons 

Centurion i8J£       "  13,200       "  10,500     " 

Majestic 17.8       "  12,497       "  14,000     " 

Reyal  Sovereign..  18  "  *3-3i*       "  14^50     " 

Renown 18.75     "  12,901      "  12,350    " 

"  These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  unreliability  of  the  records,  as  the 
Renown  is  credited  with  one-quarter  knot  more  speed,  with  less  power,  than 
the  Centurion,  while  with  i.Soo  tons  more  displacement. 

"  The  Majestic,  again,  is  2,550  tons  greater  displacement  than  the  Renown, 
but  is  one  knot  slower,  with  nearly  tbe  same  horse-power  on  trial. 

"These  figures  seem  to  show  that  the  method  of  taking  speeds  of  large 
vessels  on  trial  leaves  something  to  be  desired." 

The  above  shows  you  what  the  English  themselves  think  on  this 
subject. 

The  information  contained  herein  has  been  collected  from  Brassey's 
Manual  and  Engineering  and  from  the  engineers  at  our  works,  and 
we  believe  the  same  to  be  correct.  Our  trials  are  absolutely  correct 
over  accurate  distances  of  80  knots. 

Yours  respectfully,  Irving  M.  Scott. 

President  Cleveland  is  disgusted  with  public  life  and  ex- 
presses his  opinions  in  language  more  forcible  than  eloquent. 
"  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  away  from  Washington,"  he  said  re- 
cently to  a  caller;  "the  whole  country  seems  determined  to 
use  me  lor  a  spittoon." 


June  22,  1896. 
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MANHATTAN    GOSSIP. 

The  Town  Interested  in  a  Murder   Case — Mrs.  Fleming's  Trial  for 
Poisoning  her   Mother — A  Bicycle  Parade  of  Ten 
Thousand— Bad    Polo   Accident. 

New  York  has  been  interested  the  past  fortnight  in  two 
trials,  one  a  civil,  the  other  a  criminal  case.  The  first  is 
the  Belasco-Carter-Fairbank- suit,  concerning  which  I  have 
already  written.  The  second  is  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Almont  Fleming  for  the  poisoning  of  her  mother. 

This  trial  is  a  most  extraordinary  one.  The  prisoner  at 
the  bar  is  a  young,  beautiful,  intelligent,  and  well-educated 
woman.  If  she  be  guilty,  it  is  a  case  of  heredity,  for  she 
claims  that  her  knowledge  of  evil  came  from  her  mother. 
The  motive  of  the  crime  was  apparently  a  desire  to  gain 
possession  of  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  which  was  to  re- 
vert to  Mrs.  Fleming  on  the  death  of  her  mother.  This 
money  is  now  in  her  hands,  and  she  is  using  it  to  pay  the 
ablest  lawyers  of  New  York  to  defend  her.  The  trial  has 
been  going  on  for  four  weeks,  and  will  probably  last  another 
month. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  these:  Mrs.  Evali'e  D.  Bliss,  the 
mother  of  Mrs.  Fleming,  died  at  her  home,  397  St. 
Nicholas  Avenue,  on  the  night  of  August  30,  1S95.  The 
preceding  afternoon  Mrs. .Fleming  had  sent  some  clam- 
chowder  to  her  mother  by  her  little  daughter  Grace.  Mrs. 
Fleming  lived  at  the  Colonial  Hotel,  a  short  distance  from 
her  mother's  house,  and  it  was  her  custom  to  send  appetiz- 
ing dishes  to  Mrs.  Bliss.  After  eating  the  soup,  Mrs.  Bliss 
was  seized  with  cramps,  which  lasted  until  her  death,  some 
hours  after.  She  suspected  her  daughter,  and  in  her  dying 
paroxysms  accused  the  daughter  of  having  poisoned  her. 

Mrs.  Bliss,  the  mother  of  the  accused,  was  also  a  woman 
of  great  beauty.  Years  ago,  when  a  young  woman,  with  a 
reputation  for  giddiness,  she  met  and  fascinated  one  Robert 
Swift  Livingston,  a  wealthy  octogenarian.  The  bride  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  was  the  daughter  of  an  old 
New  York  actor,  who  committed  suicide.  A  daughter  was 
born  to  Mrs.  Livingston,  and  not  long  after  Mr.  Livingston 
died.  The  Livingston  estate  was  large,  and  the  widow  in- 
herited two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  her  daughter  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  Mrs.  Livingston,  being  a  young  and 
pretty  widow,  married  again,  this  time  wedding  Henry  H. 
Bliss,  a  real-estate  dealer. 

The  girl  who,  now  a  woman,  stands  at  the  bar  accused  of 
matricide,  grew  up  under  the  tutelage  of  these  two.  They 
were  not  desirable  persons  to  train  a  young  girl,  and  she 
herself  says  frankly  :  "  I  drank  evil  from  my  mother's  breast 
when  an  infant,  and  she  it  was  who  first  led  me  astray." 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  her  mother  and  her 
step-father  to  various  places  of  amusement,  and  it  was  at  a 
music-hall  that  she  met  Fleming.  Like  her  mother's  hus- 
band, he  was  a  wealthy  man,  and  like  him  again  he  was  old. 
She  cunningly  compromised  and  entangled  the  man,  sued 
him  for  breach  of  promise,  and  was  given  a  verdict  of  sev- 
enty thousand  dollars,  the  largest  verdict  for  breach  of 
promise  ever  given  in  New  York.  She  claimed  to  be  his 
"  common-law  wife,"  and  after  his  death  assumed  his  name. 

Mrs.  Fleming  was  extravagant,  and  speedily  ran  through 
the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  left  to  her  by  her  step- 
father. She  then  began  importuning  her  mother,  Mrs. 
Bliss,  for  money,  but  the  latter  grew  tired  of  her  demands, 
and  refused.  Mrs.  Fleming  knew  that  on  her  mother's 
death  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  would  revert  to  her 
under  the  will  of  Robert  S.  Livingston,  her  step-father,  and 
this  is  the  cause  alleged  for  the  crime. 

The  trial  began  before  Recorder  Goff  on  May  nth. 
The  prosecution  has  been  attempting  to  prove  that  Mrs. 
Bliss  died  of  arsenic  poisoning.  A  pitcher,  a  tray,  and  a  piece 
of  pie,  all  with  traces  of  arsenic  on  or  in  them,  have  been 
introduced  in  evidence.  Each  day's  testimony  makes 
about  fifty  thousand  words,  the  size  of  a  two-hundred-page 
novel.  The  testimony  during  the  last  four  weeks  has 
amounted  to  half  a  million  words.  In  this  vast  amount  of 
verbiage  it  is  safe  to  say  that  "clam-chowder  and  pie" 
must  occur  many  thousand  times. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  State  of  New  York 
has  called  in  special  counsel  to  assist  the  prosecution.  Some 
of  the  most  brilliant  criminal  lawyers  of  New  York  are 
arrayed  on  the  side  of  the  defense.  Some  of  the  most 
eminent  medical  and  chemical  experts  in  New  York  have 
been  employed  on  both  sides  to  testify.  One  thousand 
talesmen  were  summoned,  and  out  of  these,  six  hundred 
and  nine  were  examined  before  a  jury  could  be  selected.  A 
curious  fact  concerning  the  jury  is  that  there  were  three  men 
of  the  same  name  who  were  impaneled  on  the  jury,  and 
these  men  were  in  no  way  related,  and  not  one  had  ever 
seen  either  of  the  others  before. 

The  most  sensational  testimony  that  has  yet  been  given 
was  yesterday,  when  a  little  eleven-year-old  girl — one  Flor- 
ence King — told  how  she  and  little  Grace  Fleming  had  car- 
ried the  clam-chowder  and  pie  to  Mrs.  Bliss,  Mrs.  Fleming's 
mother.  She  related  that  when  they  returned  to  the  rooms 
of  Mrs.  Fleming,  she  heard  her  exclaim  to  Grace,  her 
daughter  :  "  I  hope  you  didn't  eat  any  of  grandma's  chow- 
der." The  latest  development  in  the  case  has  been  a  vio- 
lent quarrel  over  the  experts.  Dr.  Walter  T.  Scheele  is  a 
chemical  expert  employed  by  the  prosecution.  He  was  bit- 
terly attacked  by  Charles  W.  Brooke,  senior  counsel  for  the 
defense.  Mr.  Brooke  asked  Dr.  Scheele  if  he  had  not,  in 
the  Harbor  Hotel  on  April  26,  1896,  publicly  proclaimed 
his  intention  of  gaining  a  reputation  by  swearing  to  the 
guilt  of  the  defendant,  whether  she  was  guilty  or  not.  One 
question  and  answer  struck  the  public  notably  in  the  case. 
Attorney  Mclntyre  asked  Expert  Scheele :  "  Did  you  not 
say  in  a  saloon  across  the  way,  a  few  days  ago,  '  I  can  find 
chemicals  in  anything  I  am  paid  for'?"  The  witness 
turned  livid  at  this,  and  said  :  "  That  is  a  lie."  But,  none 
the  less,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  public  that  the  average  ex- 
pert can  find  chemicals,  and  any  kind  of  desired  chemicals, 
in  anything  that  he  may  want.     The  papers  are  filled  with 


this  trial,  and  the  accused  woman  figures  daily  on  their 
pages  in  every  possible  pose. 

Turning  to  pleasanter  themes,  let  us  talk  of  the  great 
cycle  parade  started  by  one  of  the  daily  papers.  Day  be- 
fore yesterday  an  army  of  bicyclers  paraded  before  the 
grand  stand  on  the  Riverside  Drive  at  One  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Street.  Here  had  been  erected  a  stand  accom- 
modating fifteen  hundred  persons.  Back  of  this  reviewing 
stand,  between  the  bridle  path  and  the  river,  there  was  a 
crowd  of  at  least  ten  thousand  persons,  who  stood  there 
broiling  under  the  June  sun,  but  enjoying  the  scene.  The 
parade  was  headed  by  a  six-in-hand  containing  the  judges, 
followed  by  coaches  bearing  distinguished  guests.  Imme- 
diately afier  them  came  three  of  the  celebrated  "  Park 
bike  cops  "  riding  abreast  in  perfect  alignment,  followed  by 
some  of  the  "  city  bike  cops,"  all  of  them  scorchers,  and 
any  one  ready  to  do  over  eighteen  miles  an  hour  if  neces- 
sary. Then  came  a  cycle  corps  of  State  militia,  each  with 
knapsack,  canteen,  haversack,  and  rifle  accoutrements.  Be- 
neath the  saddle  each  man  had  his  rifle  slung.  Their 
officers  led  them  with  drawn  swords,  guiding  their  wheels  wilh 
the  left  hand.  There  were  bicycle  squads  from  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth  regiments.  Then  came  the 
wheelmen's  clubs,  all  differently  uniformed,  and  some  of  the 
uniforms  were  very  handsome.  One  odd  feature  of  the 
procession  was  the  Wolf-American  Wheelmen,  led  by  a  very 
pretty  girl  clad  in  scarlet,  with  a  basket  hanging  to  her 
handle-bars  ;  she  was  Little  Red  Riding  Hood  going  to  her 
grandma,  and  she  was  pursued  by  a  set  of  wolves.  A  num- 
ber of  men  appeared  as  burlesque  bloomer  girls,  and  were 
received  with  much  laughter  and  applause.  Not  only  New 
York,  but  New  Jersey  and  Brooklyn  wheelmen  figured  in 
the  parade.  The  division  devoted  to  women  riders  was 
large,  and  it  was  notable  that  there  were  few  of  them  who 
wore  bloomers  and  none  of  them  visible  knickerbockers. 
Nearly  all  wore  skirts,  some  with  leggings,  some  with  high 
boots,  and  some  with  golf-stockings.  It  was  estimated  that 
eleven  thousand  four  hundred  wheelmen  passed  before  the 
judge's  stand. 

A  great  sensation  has  been  caused  in  New  York  by  the 
formal  announcement  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Wilson 
of  the  engagement  of  their  youngest  daughter,  Miss  Grace 
Wilson,  to  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.  On  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  announced  that  the  engagement  was 
against  his  wishes  and  without  his  consent.  Miss  Wilson  is 
much  the  senior  of  her  fiance',  the  difference  being  variously 
stated  from  eight  to  ten  years.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
Miss  Wilson  was  a  belle  in  society  in  1 884,  which  was  nearly 
twelve  years  ago,  and  that  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  graduated 
from  Yale  in  the  class  of  '95.  He  is  twenty-two  years  old. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  resided  in  New  York  since  the  early  seven- 
ties, coming  here  with  his  family  from  the  South.  He  is 
rated  as  possessing  many  millions  of  dollars.  His  daugh- 
ters have  all  married  well.  His  eldest  daughter  was  mar- 
ried about  twenty  years  ago  to  Mr.  Ogden  Goelet.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  Mr.  Orme  Wilson  married  Miss  Caroline 
Astor,  youngest  daughter  of  Mrs.  William  Astor.  A  few 
years  later,  Miss  Belle  Wilson  became  the  wife  of  Hon. 
Michael  Henry  Herbert,  son  of  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  at  that 
time  second  secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Washing- 
ton. Miss  Grace  Wilson  was  once  engaged  to  the  Hon. 
Cecil  Baring,  Lord  Revelstoke's  son.  The  engagement  was 
broken  off,  however,  when  the  great  Baring  failure  occurred. 

A  most  distressing  accident  occurred  at  the  Westchester 
Country  Club  yesterday.  E.  C.  Potter,  one  of  the  most 
expert  polo-players  in  the  country,  came  within  a  hair's- 
breadth  of  being  killed.  Mr.  Potter,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  E.  C.  Potter  &  Co.,  No.  36  Wall  Street,  left  his 
office  early  in  the  afternoon  for  his  country-place  near  the 
town  of  Westchester.  He  began  a  practice  game  of  polo 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  club,  including  James  L. 
Waterbury,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Allen,  J.  C.  Cooley,  and  H.  M.  Potter. 
An  exceptionally  good  hit  was  made,  and  E.  C.  Potter  and 
James  L.  Waterbury,  who  were  playing  on  opposite  sides, 
made  a  dash  for  the  ball.  Neither  player  was  willing  to 
avoid  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  collision,  and  the  result 
was  that  they  collided  with  great  force.  Mr.  Potter  was 
thrown  violently,  his  foot  caught  in  the  stirrup,  and  he 
was  dragged  for  some  distance.  He  was  taken  to  the  club- 
house and  restoratives  administered,  but  they  had  no  effect. 
When  physicians  arrived,  they  made  a  careful  examination, 
and  could  find  no  fracture  of  the  skull,  although  it  is  feared 
that  there  was  concussion  of  the  brain.  Mr.  Potter  re- 
mained unconscious  all  that  night  and  all  of  next  day  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  recognized  his  wife.  Mr. 
Potter  married  a  Miss  Havemeyer.  He  is  a  partner  of  C. 
M.  Oelrichs,  brother  of  Hermann  Oelrichs,  and  an  all- 
round  athlete  and  sportsman.  He  is  a  member  of  most  of 
the  leading  clubs  in  New  York.  The  accident  has  caused  a 
gloom  in  polo  circles.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  10,  1896. 


Some  pioneer  ought  to  start  a  newspaper  where  one  can 
find  the  news.  The  typical  journals  for  the  dwellers  in  a 
busy  city  are  the  evening  papers  published  in  London — the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  the  St.  James's  Gazette,  and  the  West- 
minster Gazette.  These  papers  are  made  up  of  small  and 
easily  handled  pages— exactly  the  size  of  the  Argonaut's 
pages,  by  the  way — and  they  contain  the  news  in  concise 
form,  so  arranged  that  it  can  easily  be  found  and  quickly 
read.  Foreigners  gaze  in  amazement  at  the  spectacle  of 
Americans  struggling  through  their  blanket-sheets  of  freak 
pictures  and  fake  news.  But  what  amazes  them  more  than 
all  is  the  complacent  attitude  of  the  conductors  of  these  ex- 
traordinary journals,  and  their  evident  belief  in  their  boast 
that  they  are  the  "  greatest  on  earth." 


Last  season  on  the  coast  of  Essex  2,000  tons  of  sprats 
were  sold  for  manure  at  a  shilling  a  hundredweight,  when 
they  were  selling  in  London  for  ten  times  that  sum.  It  is 
believed  that  electric  roads  connecting  the  metropolis  with 
the  coast  will  stop  the  waste  and  provide  the  people  with 
cheaper  food. 


BOX    NUMBER    TWELVE. 

An  Idyl  of  the  Stage. 

In  the  personal  column  of  a  daily  paper  there  appeared 
one  day  this  seductive  announcement : 

A  GENTLEMAN  WHO  IS  GUARDIAN  OF  A  YOUNG 
^-  orphan  lady  twenty  years  of  age,  very  pretty,  very  stylish,  and 
with  a  fortune  of  two  millions,  desires  to  marry  his  ward  to  a  distin- 
guished-looking gentleman  between  twenty-five  and  forty-five  years 
of  age.  His  fortune  is  no  object.  Address  W.  37,  office  of  this 
journal.     No  agents  need  apply. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
this  announcement  letters  poured  in  upon  the  W.  37  box  at 
the  office  of  the  daily  paper  in  such  quantities  that  one 
wearied  clerk  was  specially  detailed  to  empty  the  box  and 
put  them  into  a  large  bag.  The  first  two  days  more  than 
five  hundred  letters  came. 

Some  days  afterward,  one  of  the  five  hundred,  Captain 
Castle,  received  the  following  letter  : 

My  Dear  Sik  :  The  particulars  that  you  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  furnish  me  concerning  your  social  position,  etc.,  satisfy  me  com- 
pletely. As  to  the  wishes  of  my  ward,  I  shall  only  say  that  the  sight  of 
your  photograph  has  seemed  to  give  her  no  disappointment — very 
much  to  the  contrary.  Therefore  I  have  determined  to  bring  about 
an  interview  between  you  and  her.  Will  you  therefore  make  it  con- 
venient to  go  next  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth  of  this  month,  to  the 
Folly  Theatre,  wearing  a  white  rose  in  your  button-hole  ?  My  ward 
and  I  will  occupy  Box  Number  Twelve,  and  we  shall  be  charmed  to 
receive  you  between  the  first  and  second  acts. 

Very  truly  yours,  W.  37. 

Captain  Castle  shot  out  of  his  chair  as  if  impelled  by  a 
spring,  and  did  not  pause  until  he  had  reached  the  ticket- 
office  of  the  Folly  Theatre. 

"  Give  me  an  orchestra-chair,"  he  demanded  of  the  box- 
office  keeper. 

"  For  to-day  ?  " 

"  No,  for  the  fifteenth." 

"  None  left." 

"What's  that?" 

"  The  whole  house  is  sold  out  for  that  day." 

Captain  Castle  insisted,  but  in  vain.  The  countenance  of 
the  ticket-seller  did  not  soften,  and  he  finally  pulled  down  his 
wicket  and  turned  again  to  his  daily  paper,  while  Captain 
Castle  walked  out  of  the  lobby,  much  cast  down. 

As  he  stopped  on  the  sidewalk,  a  shabby-genteel  individ- 
ual with  a  shocking  bad  hat  approached  him. 

"  Want  an  orchestra  seat,  mister  ?  " 

"Go  to  the  devil." 

"  I  got  a  good  seat,  for  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

The  shabby-genteel  individual  walked  invitingly  toward  a 
neighboring  saloon,  and  Captain  Castle,  with  a  gleam  of  hope 
in  his  eye,  followed  him. 

"  It's  a  good  seat,  mister,  in  the  first  row." 

"  I'll  take  it.     How  much  ?  " 

"  Fifteen  dollars." 

"  Great  snakes,"  said  the  captain,  "  do  you  want  to  rob  a 
man  ? " 

"  You  can't  have  it  for  a  cent  less,"  said  the  ticket-peddler, 
"  the  whole  house  is  sold." 

The  captain  made  a  wry  face,  but  he  wound  up  by  paying 
the  money. 

The  evening  of  Wednesday,  the  fifteenth,  was  one  of  the 
most  notable  in  the  annals  of  the  Folly  Theatre.  The 
auditorium  was  packed  like  a  Market  Street  car,  and  the 
orchestra  was  thickly  populated  with  gentlemen  in  swallow- 
tailed  coats,  each  one  wearing  a  white  rose  in  his  button- 
hole. Every  box  was  filled,  with  one  exception — Box  Num- 
ber Twelve. 

Between  the  acts  the  swallow-tailed  gentlemen  swarmed 
through  the  lobbies,  but  it  was  particularly  around  the  door 
of  Box  Number  Twelve  that  they  were  thickest.  It  was 
like  a  human  ant-hill 

The  second  act  commenced.  Yet  Box  Number  Twelve 
remained  hermetically  closed,  full  of  nothing  but  air.  And 
yet  toward  this  box  there  were  cast  anxious  glances  ever  and 
anon  from  the  well-dressed  crowd  in  the  orchestra. 

While  all  this  was  going  on  in  the  theatre,  a  band  of 
actors  were  seated  around  a  table  in  a  beer  saloon  at  the 
back  of  the  theatre,  swallowing  mountains  of  frankfurter 
and  sauerkraut,  and  washing  it  down  with  gallons  of  beer. 
At  the  head  of  them  was  old  Bagot,  the  Dutch  Comique,  who 
was  presiding  in  the  most  paternal  manner  over  this  feast. 
It  was  Bagot  for  whose  benefit  the  show  was  given  that 
night. 

"  Eat  all  you  want,  boys,"  said  he.  "  Drink  all  you  want. 
Old  Bagot  has  money  to  burn  to-night." 

"You  bet  your  sweet  life  you  have,"  replied  one  of  the 
actors.  "  Why,  such  a  benefit  as  this  will  enable  you  to  re- 
tire on  your  money." 

At  this  moment,  Miss  Tottie,  the  Parlor  Patti,  who  bad 
just  finished  her  turn  in  the  second  part,  burst  into  the 
beer  saloon,  pale  and  disheveled. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  convivial  band. 

"  Oh,  it  is  terrible,"  said  the  Parlor  Patti.  "  They 
are  fighting  in  the  orchestra." 

"Fighting?     Who?" 

"  Oh,  all  those  swells  in  swallow-tails.  They  are  beat- 
ing one  another  over  the  head  with  canes,  and  nobody  knows 
why." 

"  I  know  why,"  said  old  Bagot,  tranquilly.  "  It's  all  on 
account  of  Box  Number  Twelve." 

"  But  there  is  nobo'dy  in   Box   Number  Twelve,"  said  the 
paralyzed  Parlor  Patti. 
"  Exactly.     That's  why." 

And  old  Bagot  added,  as  he  slowly  closed  one  eye  :  "  Box 
Number  Twelve  is  a  little  snap  of  my  own.  I  wanted  to 
be  sure  that  the  theatre  should  be  filled,  and,  by  Jove,  it 
is." 

Such  was  indeed  the  bitter  truth — bitter,  that  is,  for  the 
band  of  swallow-tailed  gentlemen.  The  letter  which  Cap- 
tain Castle  had  received  they  all  had  received.  It  was  not 
a  letter.     It  was  a  circular.  H. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1S96. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Three  Well-Written  Short  Stories. 

Of  the  three  tales  contained  in  "The  Folly  of 
Eustace,"  by  Robert  S.  Hichens,  the  author  of 
*■  The  Green  Carnation."  the  title-story  is  the  best. 
It  is  a  character. study  of  a  man  who  wears  a  ma*k 
of  eccentricity  for  the  sake  of  being  talked  about  and 
wondered  at,  while  he  is  in  reality  no  buffoon,  but 
only  a  very  prosaic  young  roan.  The  conception 
is  fantastic  and  original,  and  it  is  worked  out  with 
skill  and  force. 

Both  of  the  other  stories  are  touched  with  mor- 
bidness, and  give  little  pleasure  in  consequence. 
"  The  Return  of  the  Soul  "  is  the  better  of  the 
two.  It  is  an  uncanny  tale,  recalling  an  equally 
horrible  but  more  powerful  one  by  Erckmann- 
Chatrian  on  this  same  theme  of  the  souls  of  ani- 
mals living  again  in  human  form.  Mr.  Hichens's 
story  tells  of  the  soul  of  a  cat  which  is  re-incar- 
nated in  a  woman.  While  the  tale  verges  closely 
on  the  horrible,  it  succeeds  admirably  in  present- 
ing the  image  of  the  beautiful  cat-woman  who  is 
benl  on  bringing  about  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  retaliation  for  ill-treatment  received  from  him 
during  her  feline  career. 

"The  Collaborators"  runs  on  an  equally  re- 
pulsive theme,  and  it  has  nothing  to  redeem  it  save 
an  always  admirable  style. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents.  ^ 

Extraordinary  Le^al  Cases. 

"  Extraordinary  Cases."  by  Henry  Lauren  Clin- 
ton, is  a  record  of  the  author's  experience  at  the 
New  York  bar  It  is  not  an  autobiography,  nor  is 
it  a  collection  of  stories  founded  on  legal  cases  ;  it 
simply  tells  of  the  notable  cases  in  which  Mr.  Clio- 
ton  has  been  engaged  or  which  especially  interested 
him  during  a  half-century  of  practice,  giving  such 
details  of  the  suits,  the  suitors,  and  the  counsel  on 
each  side  as  a  lawyer  might  relate  in  friendly  chat 
with  a  group  of  his  fellows. 

Many  of  the  cases  are  of  more  than  local  re- 
nown  ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  the  famous 
Mike  Walsh,  the  noted  Forrest  divorce  case,  the 
celebrated  Leramon  slave  case,  the  extraordinary 
crim.  con.  case  of  Millspaugh  versus  Adams,  and 
the  Jumel  will  case  —  Mme.  Jumel  married  en 
seconder  noces  Aaron  Burr. 

Mr.  Clinton  gives  incidentally  a  number  of  pen- 
portraits  of  noted  New  York  lawyers,  and  through 
the  pages  are  scattered  many  amusing  anecdotes. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50. 

A  Swedish  New  Woman. 

The  New  Woman  has  invaded  foreign  fiction. 
la  "Camilla,"  a  translation  from  the  Swedish  of 
Richert  von  Koch,  the  author  revolts  against  the 
demure  young  girl  who  has  so  long  held  her 
established  place  as  the  unmarried  heroine  in  the 
fiction  of  Continental  Europe.  Camilla  is  a  Danish 
girl  whose  strong  individuality  and  advanced  views 
are  as  shocking  to  the  elders  of  Stockholm  as  the 
young  men  find  them  captivating.  In  her  defiance 
of  convention  she  might  be  modeled  after  an  Ameri- 
can girl  abroad,  whom  she  resembles  in  her  inde- 
pendence of  chaperons  and  the  easy  aplomb  with 
which  she  monopolizes  conversation. 

Her  most  eccentric  phase  is  presented  in  a  chap- 
ter where,  having  been  thrown  from  a  sleigh,  she 
becomes  delirious  in  the  illness  that  follows,  and 
carries  on  an  imaginary  argument  with  St.  Paul  on 
theological  matters.  The  author  feels  himself  to 
be  indulging  in  a  delightful  audacity  here,  but  we 
are  bound  to  admit  we  find  the  young  woman's 
delirious  ravings  dull  reading. 

Beyond  presenting  this  unconventional  type  and 
depicting  the  varying  developments  of  character  in 
a  brood  of  young  Swedish  barons  and  baronesses 
whose  alarming  modernity  of  thought  startles  the 
parent  birds,  there  is  no  particular  plot  to  the  story. 
There  is  freshness  and  novelty  to  the  pictures  of 
life  in  Stockholm,  but  the  book  does  not  equal  the 
best  work  in  the  new  school  of  Norse  fiction. 

Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  Si. 25. 

» 

Thomas  Hardy's  "  Wessex  Tales." 
The  latest  volume  in  the  new,  uniform  edition  of 
Thomas  Hardy's  books  is  "  Wessex  Tales." 

It  contains  six  stories:  "An  Imaginative 
Woman"  —  she  falls  in  love  with  a  man  she  has 
never  seen,  and  her  child,  born  subsequently, 
bears  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  him  that  her 
husband  will  not  own  it ;  "  The  Three  Strangers  '*; 
"The  Withered  Ann,"  founded  on  a  horrible 
superstition  anent  witchcraft  and  its  cure;  "Fel- 
low Townsmen,"  in  which  a  man  and  woman  are 
strangely  separated,  despite  their  mutual  love  ; 
"Interlopers  at  the  Knap";  and  "The  Dis- 
tracted Preacher,"  who  falls  in  love  with  a  West  of 
England  girl  and  becomes  a  smuggler. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
price,  $1.50. 

The  Mistress  of  a  South  Carolina  Plantation. 

"  Eliza  Pinckney,"  the  latest  volume  of  the  series 

of  Women  of  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  Times, 

is  a  bic^raphy  of  the  wife  of  Chief-Justice  Pinck- 

f  South  Carolina,  written  by  her  great-great- 

iaoghter,    Harriott    Harry    Ravenel.     Mrs. 

:   -ey   was    an    entirely    domestic   woman,  a 


typical  Southern  matron  of  the  old  time,  and  the 
interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  picture  it  gives  of 
colonial  ways  of  liviag  in  South  Carolina  from  1737 
down  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

In  those  days,  a  Southern  plantation,  apart  from 
the  planting  operations,  was  entirely  under  the 
supervision  of  the  mistress.  And  what  with  two 
or  three  hundred  souls  under  her  charge  ;  with  hand- 
maids to  train  in  spinning,  weaving,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  clothes  ;  with  meats  to  cure,  and  soap  and 
candles  and  butter  and  cheese  to  make  ;  and  all 
the  countless  details  that  made  up  the  daily  work, 
the  active,  useful  career  of  Mrs.  Pinckney  forms  a 
sharp  contrast  to  the  life  of  a  modern  lady  of 
fashion. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  51.25. 

♦ 

A  Romantic  Defense  of  Mrs.  Maybrick. 

In  "The  Duchess  of  1  owysland,"  Grant  Allen 
makes  a  variation  on  Hilltop  morality  by  essaying 
a  defense  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  whom  he  thinly  dis- 
guises as  the  Duchess  of  Powysland.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tale  she  is  a  London  lodging-house 
keeper,  but  on  emigrating  to  the  United  Slates  she 
makes  a  colossal  fortune  in  a  couple  of  years  and 
graduates  as  an  American  heiress.  At  a  Vander- 
bilt  ball  she  meets  the  Duke  of  Powysland,  and  in- 
nocently believing  that  he  loves  her  for  herself 
alone,  she  consents  to  marry  him  and  emerges  into 
London  society  as  an  English  duchess.  The  duke 
is  insanely  jealous,  entirely  without  grounds,  and 
actuated  by  diabolical  malevolence,  he  takes  poison 
and  kills  himself,  arranging  matters  so  that  suspi- 
cion will  point  to  his  wife  as  the  murderess.  The 
book  is  long  and  wordy,  and  as  self-complacent  as 
it  is  inaccurate,  flat,  and  puerile. 

Published  by  the  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


A  Frenchman  in  India. 

India  has  captivated  the  poet  nature  of  Andre" 
Chevrillon  in  much  the  same  way  that  Japan  first 
laid  a  spell  on  Lafcadio  Hearn.  "  In  India,"  trans- 
lated by  William  Marchant,  stands  quite  apart  from 
the  ordinary  book  of  travels.  It  is  a  new  India 
that  he  shows  us,  a  land  of  wonderful  beauty,  called 
up  in  a  series  of  glowing  pictures. 

The  beauty  of  form  and  color  that  surrounds 
him,  the  architecture,  the  strange  religious  cere- 
monials, the  nature  of  the  people  themselves,  all 
fascinate  him,  and  he  sets  down  his  impressions 
with  wonderful  freshness  and  vivacity.  His  travels 
led  him  over  the  beaten  track  of  tourists,  through 
Ceylon  and  Calcutta,  Benares,  Cawnpore,  and 
Delhi  ;  but  though  he  looks  upon  the  British  world 
of  India  with  curiosity,  it  does  not  attract  him. 
The  salient  characteristics  of  the  country,  quite 
apart  from  its  British  occupants,  give  shape  to  the 
crowding  images  in  his  mind,  and  make  the  book 
unique. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Tales  of  the  Very  Poor. 

Henry  W.  Nevinson,  author  of  "Slum  Stories 
of  London,"  has  written  another  volume  of  tales 
of  the  very  poor,  called  "  In  the  Valley  of  Tophet." 
The  scene  is  a  village  in  ihe  coal  and  iron  region 
of  England,  each  story  dealing  with  the  colliers 
and  their  families.  Throughout  a  thread  of  con- 
nection is  kept  up  by  keeping  to  the  same  locality, 
and  by  the  occasional  re-appearance  of  characters 
already  encountered.  The  stories  are  not  am- 
bitious ones,  consisting  of  only  slight  sketches,  but 
they  succeed  in  their  purpose  of  giving  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  environment  and  limited  lives  of 
these  poor  hard-working  folk.  The  incidents  are 
various  in  kind,  a  quiet  vein  of  humor  running 
through  some,  with  a  hint  of  tragedy  here,  a  touch 
of  human  nature  there  ;  and  while  none  of  the  tales 
rise  to  any  great  height,  they  all  have  a  claim  to 
interest  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture  that  is 
presented. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Mark  Twain's  Yankee  at  King  Arthur's  Court. 
The  second  volume  to  be  issued  in  the  new 
library  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  stories  is  "A 
Connecticut  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur." 
In  it  Hank  Morgan,  a  Connecticut  machinist 
and  inventor,  suddenly  finds  himself  transported 
back  through  the  ages  to  the  court  of  King  Arthur 
at  Camelot.  The  story  is  full  of  strange  incidents, 
in  which  the  practicality  and  mechanical  ingenuity 
of  a  nineteenth -century  American  are  contrasted 
with  the  formalism  and  visionary  ideas  of  Britain 
in  the  sixth  century,  and  these  afford  abundant  op- 
portunity for  the  free  play  of  Mark  Twain's 
peculiar  humor. 

The  book  is  printed  from  new  electrotype  plates, 
and  contains  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the  author 
and  other  illustrations  by  Dan  Beard. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $i.7S- 

♦ 

New  Publications. 
In  "  Ruth  Farmer,"  by  Agnes  Marchbank,  an 
angry  wife  deserts  her  husband,  leaving  him  under 
the  impression  that  she  is  drowned.  Like  Miss 
Multon,  she  repents ;  but,  unlike  that  love- 
lorn governess,  she  re-appears  in  time  to  prevent 
him  from  taking  a  second  wife.     She  is  disguised 


under  a  wig,  and  her  beauty  is  ruined  by  the 
marks  of  small-pox  ;  but  nevertheless  her  husband 
finds  her  out,  and  there  is  a  happy  reunion  at  the 
end  of  the  story.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"A  Fair  Jewess,"  by  B.  L.  Farjeon,  and  "St. 
Ann's,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  two  English  novels  well 
adapted  to  summer  reading,  have  been  issued  in 
the  Union  Square  Library  published  by  the  Cassell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents 
each. 

Clinton  Scollard  has  collected  the  poems  he  has 
published  in  the  past  few  months,  and  has  issued 
them  in  a  volume  entitled  "  Hills  of  Song."  It 
contains  a  number  of  miscellaneous  ballads,  lyrics, 
and  short  poems  ;  nine  legends  and  pictures  grouped 
under  the  heading  "In  Italy";  twelve  similar 
Oriental  stories  ;  and  fifteen  lighter  poems  classed 
as  "  Madrigals."  There  is  an  occasional  striking 
bit  in  each  of  the  four  divisions,  but  the  best  work 
is  in  "  Ex  Oriente,"  from  which  we  print  three 
poems  in  another  column.  Published  by  Copeland 
&  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"A  Woman  with  a  Future,"  by  Mrs.  Andrew 
Dean,  follows  an  unhappy  marriage  from  an  in- 
auspicious beginning  to  a  disastrous  close.  A  vain, 
shallow  girl,  selfish,  heartless,  and  pleasure-loving, 
marries  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  of  modest  income, 
and  after  ruining  his  home  and  compromising  her 
name,  she  abandons  him  at  a  moment  when  he  is 
stricken  down  by  an  infectious  disease.  The  story 
is  well  told,  without  straining  the  probabilities,  and 
it  contains  several  keen  character  studies.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Charles  Godfrey  Leland  ("Hans  Breitmann") 
has  published  another  volume  of  "  Legends  of 
Florence,"  collected  from  the  people  and  re-told  in 
bis  own  gay  and  animated  style.  In  number  and 
variety  they  are  quite  wonderful,  every  famous 
place  in  Florence  supplying  a  host  of  legends. 
The  traveler  who  lingers  here  will  find  his  pleasure 
intensified  and  his  knowledge  of  the  people  and 
their  ways  of  thought  much  increased  by  the  read- 
ing of  this  unique  volume  ;  while  the  folk-lorist 
may  thus  pleasantly  add  to  his  store  of  knowledge. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 

"  The  Picture  of  Las  Cruces,"  by  Christian  Reid, 
is  a  romance  of  Mexico.  It  describes  a  wonder- 
ful picture  by  Velasquez — the  portrait  of  a  Spanish 
Marquesa — which  was  discovered  by  a  handsome 
young  wandering  artist  in  a  remote  quarter  of 
Mexico.  The  artist  discovers,  too,  a  beautiful 
Mexican  girl,  the  counterpart  of  the  Marquesa, 
whose  descendant  she  is.  And  he  paints  her  por- 
trait and  falls  in  love  with  her,  and  many  conse- 
quences proceed  therefrom.  The  book  is  smooth 
and  graceful  in  style,  a  little  high-flown  at  times,  as 
becomes  a  Mexican  romance  with  a  tragical  end- 
ing, and  is  of  the  order  of  literature  which  can  be 
absorbed  and  forgotten  with  equal  ease.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  £1.00. 

"Richelieu,"  by  Richard  Lodge,  one  of  the 
Foreign  Statesmen  Series  now  being  issued,  gives 
in  brief  iorni  a  clear  and  scholarly  review  of  the 
great  cardinal's  career.  A  biography  of  Richelieu 
must  include  the  history  of  France  during  the  long 
years  of  his  power,  and  in  bringing  out  this  fact 
those  achievements  of  his  are  dwelt  upon  which 
contributed  most  to  the  lasting  greatness  of  his 
country.  An  impartial  view  is  given  of  the  char- 
acter of  Richelieu,  and  although  the  qualities 
which  made  him  the  greatest  statesman  and 
diplomatist  of  his  time  are  strongly  emphasized, 
the  cruelly  and  vindictiveness  which  formed  part 
of  his  nature  are  in  no  way  palliated.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

After  reading  "  Whose  Soul  Have  I  Now  ?"  by 
Mary  Clay  Knapp,  we  own  ourselves  hopelessly  in- 
competent to  answer  the  query.  The  book  is  written 
in  a  bloom  of  enthusiasm,  and  is  full  of  the  "spirit- 
ual forms  of  existence,"  "soul  transference,"  the 
passing  of  the  "  age  of  materiality,"  and  the  dawn 
of  the  "age  of  spirit,"  with  much  more  concern- 
ing the  "supreme  heights  of  spiritual  existence," 
to  which  material  souls  may  not  hope  to  be  uplifted, 
intermingled  with  all  this  is  a  story  as  bewildering 
as  the  transcendentalism,  and  even  the  "  analysis  " 
thoughtfully  appended,  wherein  each  character  is 
tabulated  according  to  the  grade  of  spirituality  it 
attained,  does  not  served  to  render  it  less  befogging. 
Published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Flotsam,"  by  Henry  Seton  Meniman,  is  a 
novel  of  Anglo-Indian  life.  The  chief  events  take 
place  during  the  period  of  the  Indian  mutiny.  A 
young  English  officer  is  the  hero,  a  reckless,  drink- 
ing, gambling,  fortune-squandering  ne'er-do-weel, 
yet,  nevertheless,  a  youth  who  wins  the  reader's 
affection  and  sympathy,  despite  his  misdeeds.  He 
is  watched  over  by  a  good  angel  and  a  bad  angel, 
and  unfortunately  he  marries  the  wrong  one.  And 
there  is  a  villain  in  the  tale  who  dogs  his  footsteps, 
and  some  fine  fellows  who  try  to  save  him  from 
going  wTong.  The  situations  have  a  tendency 
toward  melodrama,  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
human  nature  to  the  story,  and  it  will  be  followed 
with  interest  to  the  end.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1,25. 
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Green  Gates. 

An  Analysis  of  Foolishness. 

By  Mrs.  K.  M.  C.  Meredith  (Johanna  Staats), 
author  of  "  Drumsticks,"  etc.     i6mo.     Cloth, 
$1.25. 
This  brilliant  story  of  to-day  furnishes  pictures 
of  Long  Island  country-house  and  hunting  life,  and 
of  social  incidents  in  New  York.     The  tale  exhibits 
an  originality  and  a  peculiar  pathos  which  will  en- 
list the  interest  of  every  reader. 

Teaching  the  Language- 
Arts. 

Speech,  Reading,  Composition.  By  B.  A.  Hins- 
dale, Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Science 
and  the  Art  of  Teaching  in  the  University 
of  Michigan.  No.  35,  International  Edu- 
cation Series.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

This  work  is  not  a  collection  of  "Exercises" 
and  "  Composition  Lessons,"  but  a  clear  and  full 
discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  language-art  in  its  oral  and  written 
forms.  The  book  is  addressed  to  teachers,  and  will 
prove  a  valuable  aid  to  them  in  an  important  branch 
of  their  educational  work. 

My  Literary  Zoo. 

By  Kate  Sanborn,  author  of  "Abandoning 
an  Adopted  Farm,"  "  Adopting  an  Aban- 
doned Farm,"  etc.  i6mo.  Cloth,  75 
cents. 

With  the  delightful  humor  shown  in  her  famous 
book,  "  Adopting  an  Abandoned  Farm,"  the  viva- 
cious author  gossips  about  the  animal  kingdom  in 
literature,  gathering  together  a  wealth  of  incidents 
and  illustrations  with  an  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
her  subject  which  enlists  the  reader's  cordial  sym- 
pathy. 

The  Madonna  of  a  Day. 

By  L.  DOUGALL,  author  of  "The  Zeit-Geist," 
"  The  Mermaid,"  etc.  No.  194,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1  00. 

The  scene  of  this  original  and  charming  story 
opens  in  British  Columbia  amid  strange  and  pic- 
turesque surroundings.  The  sympathetic  and  sug- 
gestive quality  of  the  author's  delicate  and  admirable 
art  is  shown  here  to  the  best  advantage. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stephen  Crane's  New  Book. 

The  first  three  sentences  of  Stephen  Crane's  new 
book,  "  George's  Mother,"  are  respectively  bluish, 
golden,  and  crimson  and  red  in  color.  But  after 
an  opening  description  of  the  dripping  streets  of  a 
great  city  at  dusk,  the  "  color  scheme,"  as  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  puts  it,  only  crops  up  occasionally, 
as  wben  the  hero  falls  lo  the  ground  with  a  "  yel- 
low crash." 

That  extraordinary  imagination  which  Stephen 
Crane  possesses  is  projected  into  the  mind  of  a 
young  workman  whose  downward  career  forms  the 
subject  of  the  story.  His  old  mother  looks  on  and 
suffers  mutely,  only  half  comprehending  what  has 
befallen  her  son  and  powerless  to  turn  him  from 
the  path  he  has  chosen^  Beside  these  two,  there 
is  no  character  of  note  in  the  story,  the  scenes 
alternating  between  the  little  kitchen  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  a  tenement  house,  where  the  old  woman 
makes  a  home  for  her  boy,  and  the  cheap  saloons 
in  which  be  and  his  rowdy  companions  carry  on 
their  carousals. 

It  is  all  bald  realism,  this  depressingly,  dreary 
little  tale  of  circumscribed  lives  and  limited  men- 
talities. There  is  power  in  it,  since  people  and 
scenes  start  into  reality  at  the  author's  touch. 
But  there  is  little  in  it  to  enjoy,  and  the  sordid 
scenes  in  which  the  advancing  stages  of  drunken- 
ness are  minutely  studied  belong  to  pathology,  not 
to  fiction. 

Perhaps  the  hopelessness  of  the  story,  suggested 
rather  than  uttered,  comes  from  the  feeling  that 
the  character  of  George,  so  lacking  in  moral 
stamina,  in  spite  of  fugitive  glimpses  of  a  better 
nature,  is  typical  in  a  measure  of  a  certain  phase 
of  American  civilization.  At  any  rate,  the  book  is 
markedly  American  in  tone,  and  is  interesting  as 
representing  another  phase  of  development  in  a 
remarkable  young  writer. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

How  Characters  in  Novels  are  Named. 
What  Julian  Hawthorne  calls  the  "improper 
names  "  of  the  characters  in  his  novel,  '•  A  Fool  of 
Nature,"  have  provoked  so  much  comment  that  he 
writes  to  the  Book  Buyer  concerning  them.  He 
says  : 

*'  There  were  a  great  many  characters  ui  the  book  (for 
such,  a  small  one),  and  1  took  queer  names  partly  in  order 
to  fix  them  in  my  memory.  When,  for  example,  I  wrote 
'Christopher  Plurevose  Agabag.' the  complete  man  rose 
before  my  mental  eye — his  educated  whiskers,  his  smug 
smile,  his  musical  intonations,  and  his  insinuating  man- 
ners. So  with  the  others.  As  for  the  names  themselves, 
I  got  all  of  them  out  of  the  lists  of  jurors  in  the  '  English 
State  Trials '  reports,  a  dozen  folio  volumes  of  which, 
from  Richard  the  Second  to  George  the  Third,  are  in  my 
library.  I  have  made  combinations,  no  doubt,  but  all  the 
names  are  real." 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  finds  the  names 
for  his  characters  in  old  volumes  of  British  "  State 
Trials  "  recalls  the  stories  told  of  Dickens  hunting 
names  on  sign-boards,  from  the  top  of  omnibuses. 
An  article  has  lately  been  going  the  rounds  of  the 
newspapers  detailing  the  various  attempts  made  by 
Dickens  before  he  finally  settled  on  the  name 
"  Chuzzlewit."  "Chiselbit"  and  "Swazzlewag" 
were  among  the  discarded  suggestions. 

One  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  boys'  stories 
(according  to  the  Book  Buyer  J  gets  all  his  names 
from  the  catalogues  of  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton. Another  writer  is  accustomed  to  choose  his 
names  from  the  Elite  Directory  ;  another  from 
historic  biographies  and  advertisements.  Marion 
Crawford  was  asked  lately  how  he  chose  the  names 
for  his  characters,  and  he  answered  substantially  as 
follows  : 

"  It  would  be  very  hard  for  me  to  tell  in  a  few  words 
how  I  have  chosen  the  names  for  the  characters  in  my 
books.  I  called  my  first  hero  '  Mr.  Isaacs,*  because  the 
original  of  the  character,  whom  I  knew,  was  well  known 
as  'Mr.  Jacobs.*  'Saracinesca'  is  the  name  of  a  real 
place  in  the  Roman  mountains  — I  made  '  Saracinesca '  of 
it,  because  it  is  commonly  so  pronounced.  I  got 
'  Keyork  Arabian  '  from  a  sign-board  in  Prague,  but  the 
name  is  an  Armenian  one.  'Unoma'  I  made,  correctly 
enough,  from  'Unor,*  which  means  'February'  in  Bo- 
hemian. 

*"  Gianforte  Campodonico' I  saw  written  in  pencil  on 
a  door-post  in  a  country  inn  in  Italy.  An  Italian  friend 
was  much  struck  by  the  historical  sound  of  it,  as  I  was. 
'Corona'  is  a  name  occasionally  found  in  old  Italian 
families.  Several  names  I  have  used  are  merely  names 
of  places  in  Italy.  Sicily,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  '  Braccio' 
is  a  mediaeval  name — the  family  is  extinct,  I  believe. 
Briefly,  I  take  a  name  wherever  I  find  a  good  one,  and 
sometimes  I  make  a  note  of  one,  though  not  often.  To 
me,  the  name  I  use  describes  the  character  of  an  individ- 
ual or  a  family,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  is,  to  myself,  of 
very  great  importance  when  writing.  I  find  it  bard  even 
to  sketch  out  the  main  points  of  a  story  until  the  charac- 
ters are  named,  and  I  have  very  rarely  changed  a  name 
after  once  choosing  it." 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Messrs.  D.   Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  "  My 
Literary  Zoo,"  by  Kate  Sanborn,  an  amusing  and 
picturesque  account  of  animals  in  literature. 

Louis  Becke,  the  author  who,  by  his  "  The  Ebb- 
ing of  the  Tide"  and  "By  Reef  and  Palm,"  has 
preempted  the  literary  domain  of  the  South  Seas, 
is  the  son  of  an  Australian  court-clerk.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  his  longing  for  the  sea  became  so  in- 
tense that  he  and  his  elder  brother  were  sent  on  a 
voyage  to  San  Francisco.  The  brother  became  a 
California  ranchman,  but  Louis  stuck  to  the  sea, 
living  much  on  the  South  Sea  Islands,  until  on  a 


visit  to  the  colonies  he  married  a  young  Irish  lady. 
For  the  last  three  years  he  has  been  living  in  Aus- 
tralia and  writing  stories. 

Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  an  Englishman  resi- 
dent in  the  southern  part  of  this  State,  will  soon 
publish  "The  Quicksands  of  Pactolus,"  in  which 
he  has  set  forth  the  dangers  of  sudden  wealth. 
Mr.  Vachell  is  the  author  of  "  The  Romance  of 
Judge  Ketchum." 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  plans  for  publication 
during  the  next  two  months  include  the  following 
books : 

"The  Silk  of  the  Kine,"  a  novel,  by  L.  McManus, 
dealing  with  the  eviction  of  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  a  novel,  by 
Maria  Louise  Pool;  "Love  is  a  Spirit,"  a  novel,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne  ;  "The  Pith  of  Astronomy"  (without 
mathematics) :  the  latest  facts  and  figures  as  developed 
by  the  giant  telescopes,  by  Samuel  G.  Bayne  ;  "  Tales  of 
Fantasy  and  Fact,"  by  Erander  Matthews ;  "  Rick 
Dale,"  a  story  for  young  people,  by  Kirk  Mnnroe ; 
"With  my  Neighbors."  a  number  of  plain  talks  to  plain 
people  on  familiar  and  homely  subjects,  by  Margaret  E. 
Sangster  ;  "A  Story  of  the  Heavenly  Camp-Fires,"by 
"One  with  a  New  Name";  "Shakespeare  the  Boy,"  by 
William  J.  Rolfe,  Litt.  D. ;  and  "Harper's  Dictionary 
of  Classical  Literature  and  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

Mr.  Haweis,  of  London,  has  again  emerged 
from  temporary  eclipse  with  the  announcement 
of  a  new  volume  to  be  called  "  Travel  and  Talk." 
It  is  a  popularly  written  account  of  his  one  hun- 
dred thousand  miles  of  travel  through  America, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific. 

Justin  McCarthy  has  a  new  novel,  with  the  title 
"'  The  Riddle  Ring,"  which  is  soon  to  appear  in 
England  in  the  three-volume  form. 

Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  who  won  the  prize  of 
three  thousand  dollars  offered  by  the  New  York 
Herald  for  the  best  novelette  with  the  tale  "The 
Sprightly  Adventures  of  Marsac,"  and  a  prize  of 
five  hundred  dollars,  offered  by  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion, with  her  first  story  for  boys,  called  "  Little 
Jarvis,"  is  the  same  woman  who  started  a  heated 
discussion  in  the  Critic,  several  years  ago,  by  de- 
nying that  women  possess  the  creative  faculty  in 
literature. 

Within  the  next  year  the  Harpers  will  publish 
for  George  W.  Smalley  several  books  based  on  his 
experience  as  a  correspondent  in  Europe. 

"  The  World  and  a  Man,"  by  "Z.  Z.,"  otherwise 
Louis  Zangwill,  younger  brother  of  the  renowned 
"Israel,"  is  denominated  by  the  London  corre- 
spondent of  the  Book  News  "  a  very  sordid,  com- 
monplace, and  occasionally  nasty  story,  that  will 
certainly  not  meet  with  much  approval  on  the 
American  side." 

In  its  notice  of  Stevenson's  "Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton,"  the  London  Times  says  : 

"  The  fragment,  as  it  stands,  is  a  series  of  studies,  the 
most  masterly  which  Mr.  Stevenson  had  yet  produced. 
Neither  Dickens  nor  even  Thackeray  left  a  fragment  so 
tantalizing,  because  '  Denis  Duval '  was  not  written,  like 
'  Weir,'  in  the  fullness  of  the  author's  powers,  and  '  Ed- 
win Drood'  was  written  in  their  decay.  In* Weir  of 
Hermiston '  Mr.  Stevenson  was  culminating,  and  the 
thread  broke  in  his  hand.  To  lovers  of  literature  the 
fragment  will  probably  be  his  most  interesting  piece.  It 
is  the  most  potent,  true,  sincere,  and  original  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  works,  and,  despite  its  gloom,  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  attractive.  The  style  is  the  old  exquisite  style, 
with  few  or  none  of  the  old  excesses  in  the  qualities.  We 
can  say  little  more  without  diminishing  the  pleasure  of 
readers  in  the  too  brief  fragment,  which  is  all  of  gold." 

Early  in  July  the  Harpers  will  publish  "Stories 
of  Phantasy  and  Fact,"  by  Professor  Brander 
Matthews. 

Miss  Lilian  Bell,  of  Chicago,  has  arranged  for 
the  publication  of  a  new  novel  in  London  and  New 
York.  It  is  to  be  called  "The  Under  Side  of 
Things."  and  the  American  edition  will  appear  a 
month  hence  from  the  Harper  press. 

Stephen  Crane's  ' '  Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets  " 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 
The  book  was  printed,  but  never  published,  before. 
Mr.  Howells,  who  has  been  Mr.  Crane's  literary 
godfather,  says  that  it  is  the  best  thing  he  has 
written.  The  story  has  been  revised  and  recast 
since  it  was  first  printed,  and  is  altogether  new,  so 
far  as  the  public  is  concerned. 

The  manager  of  a  New  York  newspaper  syndi- 
cate has  secured  the  serial  rights  of  Kipling's  new 
story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  on  the  deck  of  a 
Gloucester  fisherman.  The  price  is  said  to  have 
been  about  twelve  thousand  dollars,  or  twenty- 
four  cents  a  word.  Nobody  has  yet  secured  the 
book  rights. 

It  now  appears  that  Master  Thackeray  did  not 
write  the  verses  scribbled  in  his  school  copy  of 
"  Thucydides."  They  are  from  a  now  forgotten 
burlesque  by  J.  R.  Planche\  and  the  school-boy, 
who  bad  doubtless  witnessed  the  production,  cop  ed 
them  into  bis  book. 

The  committee  having  in  charge  the  plan  for  a 
monument  in  Chicago  to  the  late  Eugene  Field  has, 
with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs.  Field  and  a  number 
of  artists,  prepared  a  little  book  to  be  sold  in  aid 
of  the  undertaking.  The  book  is  called  "Field 
Flowers,"  and  is  a  brief  anthology  of  poems  by 
the  writer  to  whom  the  tribute  is  offered.  The 
proceeds  will  be  divided  between  Field's  family 
and  the  monument  fund. 


OUT    OF    THE    ORIENT. 


The  Dervish's  Prayer. 
The  tyrant  Yusef,  crime  and  passion  stained. 
Upon  the  throne  of  gracious  Haroun  reigned. 
Day  after  day,  through  busy  Bagdad  ran 
Dark  rumor  ripples, — how  this  ruthless  man 
Goaded  invention,  so  that  he  might  see. 
With  every  sunrise,  some  new  agony. 
Fear  brooded  o'er  the  city  ;  then  there  came 
Adowu  the  breeze  the  murmur  of  a  name, 
And  smiles  again  lit  lip  and  eye,  as  thongh 
The  sun  had  pierced  the  midnight  clouds  of  woe. 
The  blessed  dervish,  he  whose  feet  had  traced 
The  path  lo  Mecca  o'er  the  weary  waste 
Devout  each  year  for  years  a  rounded  score. 
Was  seen  to  pass  along  the  streets  once  more. 
'  His  prayers  will  save,"  the  happy  people  cried, 
'  For  ear  to  him  hath  Allah  ne'er  denied." 
Scarce  had  the  echo  of  their  triumph  slept. 
When  on  their  hope  base  Yusef 's  minions  swept. 
And  bore  him  swift  to  be  the  tyrant's  sport 
Where  high  he  sat,  amid  his  crioging  court. 
'  Slave,"  said  the  monarch,  with  a  brutal  stare, 
"  Lift  me  to  Allah  straight  a  goodly  prayer. 
Since  it  is  noised  through  Bagdad  broad  that  he 
Will  grant  whatever  may  be  asked  by  thee." 

Thrice  bowed  the  dervish  Mecca-ward,  the  while 
Around  the  throng  ran  changing  sneer  and  smile  ; 
Then  rang  his  voice,  as  piercing  as  a  fife 
Above  the  clangorous  din  of  battle  strife, 
'*  I  pray  thee,  Allah,  take  thou  Yusefs  life  I  " 

A  form  fell  forward,  writhing  on  the  stone  ; 
No  more  a  tyrant  ruled  on  Haroun's  throne. 


Dawn  in  the  Desert. 
When  the  first  opal  presage  of  the  morn 
Quickened  the  east,  the  good  Merwan  arose, 
And  by  his  open  tent  door  knelt  and  prayed. 

Now  in  that  pilgrim  caravan  was  one 

Whose  heart  was  heavy  with  dumb  doubts,  whose  eyes 

Drew  little  balm  from  slumber.     Up  and  down 

Night-long  he  paced  the  avenues  of  sand 

'Twixt  tent  and  tent,  and  heard  the  jackals  snail. 

The  camels  moan  for  water.     This  one  came 

On  Merwan  praying,  and  to  him  outcried — 

(The  tortured  spirit  bursting  its  sealed  fount 

As  doth  the  brook  on  Damavend  in  spring), 

"  How  knowst  thou  that  any  Allah  is9." 
Swift  from  the  sand  did  Merwan  lift  his  face, 
Flung  toward  the  east  an  arm  of  knotted  bronze, 
And  said,  as  upward  shot  a  shaft  of  gold, 

"  Dost  need  a-  torch  to  shorn  to  thee  theda-wn  ?  " 
Then  prayed  again. 

When  on  the  desert's  rim 
In  sudden,  awful  splendor  stood  the  sun, 
Through  all  that  caravan  there  was  no  knee 
But  bowed  to  Allah. 

Karoon.  the  Pilgrim. 
Noon  tn  Aleppo.     For  a  little  space 
The  babel  died  within  the  market-place, 
And  down  the  long  bazar  the  tread  of  feet 
Knew  soft  caesuras  in  its  rhythmic  beat. 
Above  mosaicked  courts  and  house  roofs  dun 
Kept  fiery  sovereignty  the  Syrian  sun  ; 
Without  the  town,  where  brown  the  hill  lines  rose, 
The  breeze  scarce  stured  the  green  pistachios, 
And  in  the  river  garden  slumbering 
Were  fount  and  bird  and  silvern  zither-string. 

Karoon,  the  pilgrim,  dozing  by  the  door 
Of  Khan  Wezir  that  threw  cool  shadow  o'er 
The  nigh  deserted  highway,  heard  the  din 
Of  hot  Levantines  quarreling  within, 
Roused,  brushed  the  swarming  flies,  and  set  to  lip 
A  few  poor  dates  from  out  his  scanty  scrip. 
Then  grasped  his  staff  and  sought  the  distant  star 
Of  light  that  glimmered  through  the  dim  bazaar. 
The  nets  that  hung  o'er  many  an  entrance  there 
Proclaimed  the  midday  hour  of  rest  and  prayer  ; 
But  barter  was  not  tongue-tied  wnile  the  Greek 
Or  Syrian  Christian  of  his  wares  could  speak. 
Thongh  ne'er  in  worldly  ways  had  Karoon  thrived. 
Thought's  hoarded  honey  in  his  brain  was  hived  ; 
As  radiant  roses  spring  from  darksome  mold, 
As  seeming  barren  sands  yield  grains  of  gold, 
As  priceless  pearls  drop  from  the  ragged  shell. 
From  Karoon's  lips  a  wealth  of  wisdom  fell. 
Past  tiny  stalls  where  gums  and  spices  blent 
To  cloy  the  air  with  fumes  of  heavy  scent, 
Past  wide  divans,  where,  'mid  his  curios. 
The  tarbooshed  Moslem  stole  a  brief  repose, 
Past  slinking  curs  that  scavengered  the  street, 
Went  Karoon,  musing,  through  the  noontide  heat. 
Raising  his  eyes,  as  branched  the  roofed  way, 
He  saw  one  brooding  o'er  a  rare  display 
Of  blue  Bokharas,  yellow  Daghestans, 
The  choicest  slore  of  many  caravans  ; 
Hullal,  the  rich,  men  called  him.     Karoon  stayed 
His  wandering  steps,  and  man  and  wealth  surveyed. 
Deeply  the  merchant's  face,  despite  his  hoard. 
With  discontentment's  arabesques  was  scored. 
He  met  the  pilgrim's  eye  with  gaze  unsure, 
But  cried  to  him,  "  What  wouldst  thou,  O  most  poor  1 " 
"  Hold  !"  answered  Karoon,  with  unbended  brow, 
"  Call  him  not  poor  who  richer  is  than  thou." 
"  Aha  I "  laughed  Hullal,  and  "  aha  ! "  again, 
"  What  monstrous  fantasy  beclouds  thy  brain?" 
Calmly  stood  Karoon  till  the  laughter  died, 
Then  with  the  prophet  tongue  of  truth  replied, 
"  No  empty  mirage  has  my  brain  begot ; 
Mine  is  contentment,  and  thou  hast  it  not." 

Lightly  he  turned,  and  faded  in  the  maze 

Now  thronged  with  men  from  Allah's  house  of  praise, 

While  Hullal,  sitting  silent  and  apart. 

Brooded  and  brooded  with  a  heavy  heart. 

— From  Clinton  Scollard's  "  Hills  of  Song." 


A  most  entertaining  book 

of  travels.— N.  Y.  Herald. 
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On  Snow-Shoes  to  the 
Barren   Grounds. 

Twenty-eight  Hundred  Miles 
after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood- 
Bison.  By  Caspar  Whitney. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut 
Edges  and   Gilt   Top,  $3  50. 

As  a  manual  for  the  capture 
of  one  of  the  largest  and  rarest 
game  animals  of  the  world ;  as 
a  study  in  the  habits  and  traits 
of  the  pure  and  mixed  breeds 
of  the  far  northwest  ;  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  these  vast 
and  wild  lands,  and  as  a  story 
of  grim  and  plucky  grit  and 
nerve  to  the  end,  Mr.  Whitney 
has  a  record  and  a  result  which 
deserve  all  praise,  and  of  which 
he  may  justly  be  proud  as  fixing 
his  rank  as  writer,  as  sports- 
man, and  as  scientist. — Brooklyn 
Standard-Union. 

The  record  is  an  excessively 
difficult  task  successfully  per- 
formed, and  the  reader  will  find 
himself  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  Mr.  Whitney's  exploits  and 
good  fortune  before  he  has  turned 
half  a  dozen  pages.  —  N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Mr.  Whitney  writes  interest- 
ingly of  his  adventures  and  ex- 
periences ;  he  has  an  excellent 
literary  method,  which  adds  a 
charm  to  the  story.  —  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

This  narrative  of  adventure  is 
a  most  fascinating  one. — Boston 
Advertiser. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR  ; 

A    Sporting    Pilgrimage. 

Riding  to  Hounds,  Golf,  Rowing,  Foot- 
ball, Club  and  University  Athletics. 
Studies  in  English  Sport,  Past  and 
Present.  Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $3  50. 


Crockett's  "The  Grey  Man"  is  to  appear  in 
book-form  next  October,  and  Rolf  Bolderwood's 
"  The  Sealskin  Cloak  "  is  slated  for  about  the  same 
time. 
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Just  what  the  Monday  evening  performance  of 
"  The  Charity  Ball  "  was  like,  it  is  rather  difficult 
to  say.  The  high  hats  successfully  shut  out  the 
view  of  the  stage,  and  one  had  only  occasional 
brief  glimpses  of  Miss  Elliott's  gazelle-eyed  coun- 
tenance, and  now  and  then  saw,  as  through  a  glass 
darkly.  Miss  Bates  in  a  state  of  extreme  anguish, 
either  fainting  or  falling  on  her  knees.  Then  the 
seats  were  so  far  back  that  it  was  impossible  to 
hear  what  anybody  said  except  Mr.  Frawley, 
whose  voice  carries  to  the  last  row  in  the  dress- 
circle,  for  which  those  who  sat  in  that  remote  lo- 
cality thanked  Heaven. 

If  you  had  not  seen  the  play  before,  it  was 
wrapped  in  dense  obscurity.  Sometimes  a  flash  of 
illuminating  light  came  in  with  Mr.  Frawley  or 
Miss  McAllister,  who  can  also  make  her  voice  carry 
to  those  distant  regions  under  the  balcony,  where 
unfortunates  sit  and  strain  their  ears  and  dodge  the 
large  hats  and  try  to  think  that  they  are  enjoying 
the  new  play.  When  Mr.  Worthing  had  the  stage, 
a  dark,  dank  mystery  settled  over  everything.  Mr. 
Worthing's  noble  sentiments  did  not  carry  further 
than  the  first  row  of  the  dress-circle.  For  the 
audience  back  of  that  he  might  as  well  have  been 
acting  in  pantomime  ;  certainly  everything  he  said 
remained  to  them  dead  secrets.  In  fact,  the  spec- 
tator who  had  not  seen  the  play  before  would  have 
had  great  difficulty  in  forming  any  idea  of  the  story, 
which  of  itself  is  complicated,  as  everybody  is  in 
love  with  the  wrong  person  and  as  Phyllis  Lee's 
misfortunes  are  treated  with  the  dignified  reticence 
which  a  regard  for  The  Young  Person  and  The 
Home  Circle  has  cultivated  in  the  native  play- 
wright. 

It  is  curious  that  in  so  short  a  time  "  The  Charity 
Ball  "  should  have  grown  so  old-fashioned.  It  is  a 
play  of  the  past  decade,  and,  without  the  dove- 
like, soft-toned  femininity  of  Georgia  Cayvan  to 
cast  a  charm  over  it,  it  seems  clumsy  and  anti- 
quated. If  it  was  always  so,  and  the  cleverness  of 
a  first-rate  company  hid  the  deficiencies,  no  other 
company  should  dare  to  step  in  where  angels  have 
trodden  and  left  such  plainly  visible  foot-prints. 
More  probably,  however,  the  piece  in  its  fresh  hey- 
dey  had  the  charm  of  its  youth,  which  has  now 
passed  away,  and  we  feel  its  angles  and  see  its  ill- 
shaped  skeleton. 

Its  sentiment  is  the  falsest  in  any  of  De  Mille 
and  Belasco's  plays,  and  they  dearly  loved  senti- 
ment and  knew  its  worth.  Anything  more  untrue 
to  humanity  and  nobility  than  the  love-sentiment 
of  this  piece  was  never  written,  even  by  Dumas  ftls. 
The  hero,  whe  loves  one  woman  madly  in  the 
first  act,  is  quite  ready  to  forget  all  about  her  and 
love  another  woman  madly  in  the  last  act.  The 
authors  seem  to  have  the  same  sort  of  view  on 
these  subjects  that  Richardson's  Pamela  had — 
marriage  was  the  end  and  aim  of  her  ambitions  ; 
it  did  not  much  matter  to  whom,  provided  the 
wooer  came  carrying  the  marriage-lines  in  his 
hand.  Every  Jill  is  mated  to  her  Jack,  whether 
they  are  suitable  or  not,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon 
a  future  of  domestic  infelicities.  The  old  false 
situation  which  Sudermann  rent  to  pieces  in 
"Magda"  is  also  dragged  up  again,  and  we  are 
supposed  to  sympathize  with  Phyllis  Lee,  dogging 
the  heels  of  her  despicable  lover  and  begging  him 
to  marry  her.  Afterward,  when  he  has  heaped 
upon  her  innumerable  insults,  deserted  her,  and 
lied  to  her,  the  clergyman-brother  exhorts,  com- 
mands, and  cajoles  him  into  marrying  her,  and  this 
life-long  union  with  an  utterly  contemptible  creature 
is  supposed  to  be  balm  to  Phyllis's  wounded  soul 
and  to  promise  happiness  and  prosperity. 

In  the  scene  between  Ann  Cruger  and  Phyllis 
Lee,  the  situation  and  its  treatment  are  peculiarly 
antiquated.  The  Charity  Ball  is  a  decidedly  un- 
toward occasion  to  chose  for  the  making  of  such 
confidences.  Two  young  women  picturesquely 
agonizing  in  the  foyer  of  the  Academy  of  Music 
would  certainly  create  some  remark.  Miss  Bates 
on  her  knees  imploring  sympathy  from  Miss  Elliott 
is  bad  enough,  but  when  Mr.  Frawley  comes  in  and 
requests  that  Phyllis  leave  his  mother's  roof  then 
and  there,  the  climax  is  one  that  belongs  to  second- 
rate  melodrama.  In  the  third  act,  Phyllis  grate- 
lully  marries  this  hero,  and  lives  happily  with  him 
until  they  either  murder  each  other  or  get  divorced. 
But  De  Mille  and  Bslasco  take  us  only  to  the 
church  where  the  tragedy  of  their  love-drama  may 
be  supposed  really  to  begin. 

The  company  treat  this  piece  with  an  earnest- 
ness worthy  of  a  better  cause.     Their  main  fault 
.hat  they  are  all  too  obvious  in  their  meth- 
deliueation.    Miss  Elliott,  as  the  benevolent 
3  oman    with   a  superabundant  amount  of 


heart,  and  soul,  and  love,  and  generosity,  is  crush- 
ingly  sweet  and  amiable.  The  authors  made  Ann 
Cruger  a  prig,  and  it  takes  an  artist  like  Miss 
Cayvan  to  put  some  leaven  of  real  humanity  into 
such  an  exalted  being.  Miss  Elliott  contributes 
the  charm  of  her  dark,  liquid-eyed  beauty,  the 
beauty  of  that  Shularaite  who  was  the  rose  of 
Sharon  and  the  lily  of  the  valley  ;  but  the  benevo- 
lent aspect  of  the  character  has  oppressed  her,  and 
in  her  rendering  it  is  never  allowed  to  be  lost  sight 
of.  So  Miss  Bates  goes  about  in  a  state  of  dreary 
blight,  smooths  her  hair  back  rigidly,  wears  dark 
clothes  and  high  collars,  and  is  so  obviously  under 
a  cloud  that  even  the  blind  mother  ought  to  have 
realized  something  was  preying  upon  her  damask 
cheek.  Every  member  of  the  company  insists  too 
much  on  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  being 
portrayed,  and  it  is  this  heaviness  of  touch  which 
gives  the  players  their  suggestion  of  amateurish- 
ness. 


While  we  have  flabby  American  drama  at  the 
Columbia,  we  have  at  the  California  English  drama 
scraped  thin.  "The  Home  Secretary"  has  four 
acts,  and  would  have  been  much  belter  if  it  had 
had  three.  It  is  the  new  type  of  English  play  that 
is  originally  molded  on  the  French  form,  and  has 
some  crisp  dialogue  touched  in  here  and  there  to 
give  it  a  taste  of  mustard.  The  piece  is  absolutely 
without  action,  but,  like  a  novel  of  Trollope's,  is  so 
well  sustained  and  the  story  so  skillfully  unraveled 
that  it  holds  the  attention  of  the  auditor,  not  in  a 
magic  spell  of  speechless  absorption,  but  in  a  gently 
tranquil  mood  of  placid  enjoyment. 

The  action  of  the  perfect  comedy  is  supposed  to 
cover  a  period  of  from  one  to  three  days.  "The 
Home  Secretary  "  beats  this,  for  the  first  act  be- 
gins at  five  in  the  afternoon  and  the  fourth  ends  at 
midnight  of  the  same  day.  In  this  short  space  of 
time  a  drama  takes  place  which,  opening  in  the  un- 
exciting key  of  a  small  domestic  imbroglio,  works 
up  into  a  situation  of  tragic  import  that  menaces 
the  peace  of  countless  thousands.  Mr.  Carton  has 
learned  the  value  of  keeping  the  heart  of  his  mys- 
tery hidden  until  the  end  of  the  play,  and  it  is  this 
concealed  solution  of  the  story — which  is  hardly 
guessed  and  can  not  be  fully  grasped — that  makes 
the  attraction  of  the  drama  and  holds  the  spectator 
in  a  state  of  speculating  curiosity. 

The  first  two  acts  glide  by  without  an  incident  to 
ruffle  their  smooth  serenity.  In  places  they  drag. 
In  others,  the  gay  smartness  of  a  dialogue  that  re- 
calls ' '  Lady  Windermere's  Fan  "  carries  them  on  in 
an  atmosphere  of  fashionable  witticisms.  Mrs. 
Thorp-Didsbury  contributes  much  of  this,  and  be- 
ing a  tall  woman,  with  a  good,  clear  voice  and  a 
placid  demeanor — which  she  retains  while  saying 
the  most  extraordinary  things — she  is  a  great  suc- 
cess. When  the  plot  begins  to  concentrate  toward 
the  climax,  the  dialogue  changes  its  form  and  be- 
comes charged  with  a  sort  of  pompous  tragedy. 
People,  when  they  are  faced  by  great  crises,  never 
talk  in  graceful  metaphors  or  use  high-flown 
similes.  Mr.  Beach,  being  an  old  Shakespearean, 
comes  off  very  well  from  a"  bout  with  these  elab- 
orate flowers  of  speech.  But  it  is  bad  to  make  the 
hard-headed  leader  of  a  band  of  anarchists  talk 
like  Claude  MelnoKe.  Another  defect  in  the  piece, 
but  one  which  we  can  not  cavil  at,  is  its  presenta- 
tion of  a  life  and  its  allusions  to  political  situations 
of  which  we  know  nothing.  While  our  managers 
persist  in  producing  English  plays  and  while  the 
English  playwright  makes  a  drama  which  the 
Americans  like  better  than  the  native  article,  we 
have  to  endure  the  piece  which  bears  the  hall-mark 
of  foreign  manufacture. 

The  company  gathered  to  present  "  The  Home 
Secretary  "  is  a  remarkably  good  one.  Mr.  Kelcey 
is  there,  and  Mr.  Kelcey  is  an  excellent  actor. 
This  is  a  bold,  dry  way  of  praising  a  player  who 
has  given  so  many  thousands  of  people  in  so  many 
hundreds  of  plays  honest  artistic  pleasure.  It  is  a 
satisfaction  to  see  Mr.  Kelcey  act  for  many  reasons 
—in  the  first  place,  he  knows  his  business  well ;  in 
the  second  place,  he  is  always  improving  ;  in  the 
third  place,  he  thinks  more  of  his  work  than  he 
does  of  himself ;  in  the  fourth  place,  he  knows 
how  to  play  a  gentleman.  Like  John  Drew,  he 
has  passed  the  stage,  not  only  in  years,  but  in  the 
ripening  of  his  art,  when  he  is  seen  to  most  ad- 
vantage in  youthful  characters.  He  has  achieved 
a  dignity  and  a  poise  which  fit  him  best  for  such 
parts  as  Duncan  Trendel  or  the  Q.  C.  in  "Re- 
bellious Susan."  The  only  criticism  to  make  on 
his  performance  of  "  The  Home  Secretary  "  is  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  to  do.  They  might  have 
given  us  a  little  less  of  the  romantic  anarchist  and 
a  little  more  of  the  Home  Secretary,  and  no  one 
would  have  grumbled. 

The  whole  setting  and  cast  of  "The  Home 
Secretary "  has  a  suggestion  of  metropolitan 
finish  that  one  rarely  finds  in  any  but  the  large 
New  York  stock  companies.  Whether  the  troupe 
will  suit  their  other  dramas  as  well  as  they  do 
' '  The  Home  Secretary  "  is  a  question  that  it  will  take 
the  season  to  answer  ;  but  if  they  do,  they  deserve 
something  more  than  a  quiet  success.  It  is  a 
heavy  responsibility  for  Miss  Shannon  to  take  lead- 
ing  parts.  She  has  been  a  charming  inginue,  and 
as  Rhoda  Trendel  she  is  a  still  charming,  if  some- 
what crossly  petulant,  heroine.  There  were  some 
dreadful  rumors  that  she  was  growing  fat,  but 
these  were  base  libels.     She  is  the  same  delicately 


molded  creature,  with  golden  filaments  of  silky 
hair  curling  about  a  face  of  the  traditional  straw- 
berries-and -cream  tinting.  Her  acting  has  hardly 
yet  the  force  to  deal  with  leading  rdles.  Her  noble 
indignation  is  inclined  to  lapse  into  something  very 
like  the  scoldings  of  a  little  shrew.  Force  and 
breadth  are  her  deficiencies.  She  lacks  the  depths 
that  the  heroine  should  possess  of  all  women.  It 
may  be  that  she  will  sound  a  deeper  note  when 
she  is  cast  for  a  more  congenial  part.  But  one 
can  overlook  a  good  deal  of  petulance  in  such  an 
irresponsibly  young  and  dainty-looking  creature. 
And  she  wears  such  pretty  clothes  1  All  the  women 
do  that.  Even  Mrs.  Thorp- Didsbury's  clothes 
were  interesting,  though  they  were  so  loud  they 
made  the  welkin  ring. 


The  Loss  of  the  "Drummond  Castle." 
The  terrible  disaster  of  the  Drummond  Castle, 
which  sunk  off  the  French  coast  at  midnight  on 
June  16th,  having  on  board  two  hundred  and  fifty 
human  beings,  again  throws  a  doubt  on  the  safety 
of  modern  passenger  steamers — the  same  doubt 
that  was  inspired  by  the  loss  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  steamship  Elbe.  The  lost  steamer  belongs 
to  the  famous  Castle  Line  plying  between  England 
and  the  Cape,  the  property  of  Sir  Donald  Currie. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-equipped  lines  sailing  under 
the  English  flag.  If  the  Drummond  Castle  sank  in 
three  minutes,  and  if  the  Elbe  went  down  in  so 
short  a  time  that  nearly  all  her  passengers  went  to 
the  bottom  with  her,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  so- 
called  safety  compartments  and  bulkheads  of  our 
modern  steamers  were  useless.  It  is  not  improb 
able  that  in  the  passenger-list  of  the  Drummond 
Castle  there  will  be  found  names  familiar  to  Cali- 
fornians,  as  there  was  much  travel  between  the 
Cape  and  England  by  the  many  mining  men  and 
their  families  who  have  left  here  for  South  African 
employment. 


Henry  Bernd,  "a  St.  Louis  subscriber  to  the 
Argonaut  for  sixteen  years,"  writes  to  us  say- 
ing that  "  Miss  Helen  Gould  sent  her  check  for 
one  thousand  dollars  to  Mr.  C.  G.  Warner,  vice- 
president  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, for  the  St.  Louis  sufferers,  and  not  for  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars."  Another  subscriber 
writes  to  us  from  Decatur,  111.,  making  the  same 
correction.  The  Argonaut  is  sorry  that  it  should 
have  misstated  the  amount  of  Miss  Gould's  dona- 
tion, but  it  was  due  to  our  having  relied  on  the 
statements  made  in  the  dispatches  of  the  San 
Francisco  dailies.  As  our  readers  know,  we  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  attaching  much  importance  to 
their  statements.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  case 
our  doubts  as  to  their  accuracy  were  again  proved. 


He  forgot  to  mention  it :  Greene — "  Say  1  That 
shot-gun  I  bought  of  you  blew  into  ten  thousand 
pieces  the  first  time  I  fired  it  off.  I  don't  see  how 
I  ever  got  off  alive."  Gunsel — "  Oh,  yes  ;  I  forgot 
to  tell  you.  You  have  heard  of  those  new  disap- 
pearing guns  the  government  is  getting?  Well, 
that  was  one  of  them." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


Willy — "  Were  you  embawwassed  when  you  met 
'is  'ighness?"  Clarence — "I  was;  but  th'  good 
fellah  pwetended  not  to  notice  it — twied  to  appeah 
as  if  he  didn't  notice  meh  et  all,  yeh  know." — Puck, 


The  California  Fireworks  Co., 
319  Front  St.,  are  retailing  assorted  cases  of  home- 
made fireworks,  especially  selected  for  family  use. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLiI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Every  Evening.  Commencing  Monday  Evening,  June  23d. 
Scenic  Production  of  the  Brilliant  Operatic  Spectacle, 

-:-    A    TRIP    TO    THE    MOON    -:- 

Filled  With  Honest  Fun,  Lovely  Songs,  Graceful  Dances, 

Magnificent  Costumes,  Gorgeous  BalletB,  Startling 

Effects.     A  Pleasure  Trip  For  Young  and  Old. 

Popular  Prices 2  5  and  50  cent* 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.. ., (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 
Next  Monday,   June  aad.    Limited   Engagement.     One 
Week  Only.    MR.  JOHN  DREW  and  his  Ameri- 
can  Company.     Management  Charles  Frohman.     Pre- 
senting his  Latest  and  Most  Brilliant  Success, 

-:-    THE   SQUIRE   OF    DAMES    -:- 

By  R.  C.  Carton,  Author  of  "  Liberty  Hall." 
Direct  from  Engagement  of  Seven  Consecutive  Months 
in  New  York  this  Season. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co... (Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  June  a2d.  Second  Week  of  L.  R.  Stock- 
well's  Company  of  Players,  Including  Mr.  Herbert 
Kelcey,  Effie  Shannon,  and  others.    One  Week  Only. 

THE    GREY    3VE  ^  I=t  :E 

An   Original  Comedy  in  Three  Acts  by  George  R. 
Sims  and  Cecil  Raleigh. 

Note  the  Prices — Entire  Lower  Floor,  all  reserved, 
nothing  higher.  50  cts.  and  75  cts.  Balcony,  50  cts.  and 
35  cts.  Gallery  (reserved),  25  cts.  Gallery,  admission 
15  cts.     Matinees,  25  cts.  and  50  cts.     No  Higher. 

Monday,  June  39th A  BUNCH  OF  VIOLETS 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Fourth  Great  Week.  San  Francisco's  Home  Organiza- 
tion, The  Frawley  Company,  the  Only  Perfect 
Dramatic  Coterie  of  Players  in  America.  Commenc- 
ing Monday,  June  azd, 

IiORD     CHUM1.ET 

By  De  Mille  and  Belasco. 
Another  Lyceum  Theatre  Success.     New  Scenery  and 
Costumes. 

Monday,  June  29th.. HIS  WIFE'S  FATHER 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.    Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, niay  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


MEN N EN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 

Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

.___    Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  .Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  nailed  for  25  cts.  pp  p^%  p^  pj™ 
Satupleinailed.(Namethispapcr)r  f\  Eb  Em 
GERHARD   MEMBN  CO..  Newark,  N.  J. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet, 
or  part  of  a  sheet,  that  has  any  defect  of  any  sort 
whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


John  Drew's  Week  at  the  Baldwin. 

Nat  Goodwin's  second  week  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  will  come  to  an  end  this  (Saturday)  even- 
ing, the  play  being  Henry  Guy  Carleton's  "A 
Gilded  Fool,"  and  in  a  few  days  Mr.  Goodwin  will 
sail  for  Australia. 

John  Drew  is  to  take  his  place  on  the  Baldwin 
stage  on  Monday  evening.  He  has  just  closed  his 
New  York  season,  which  began  early  in  Septem- 
ber, lasting  for  fifteen  weeks,  in  "  Christopher, 
Jr.,"  at  the  Empire  Theatre,  and  continuing  until 
a  few  days  ago  at  Palmer's,  lower  down  on  Broad- 
way. It  was  at  the  latter  theatre  that  Mr.  Drew 
produced  "  The  Squire  of  Dames,"  R.  C.  Carton's 
adaptation  of  a  play  by  Dumas  Jits,  and  it  lasted 
through  his  engagement.  He  has  now  come  direct 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  to  commence  his 
fourth  annual  tour  in  this  city.  His  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin  is  for  only  one  week,  and  the  seven 
performances  will  be  given  up  to  "The  Squire  of 
Dames.".  The  hero  is  a  young  fellow  who  restores 
a  headstrong  young  woman  to  her  husband,  and 
throughout  the  play  he  is  constantly  delivering 
himself  of  clever  and  cynical  remarks  on  woman 
and  matrimony. 

The  company  supporting  Mr.  Drew  is  headed 
by  Maud  Adams,  and  others  in  the  list  are  Annie 
Irish,  Gladys  WalUs,  Ethel  Barrymore,  Annie 
Adams,  Arthur  Byron,  Harry  Harwood,  Lewis 
Baker,  Leslie  Allen,  Herbert  Ayling,  Frank  Lamb, 
and  Graham  Henderson. 


An  Old  Burlesque  in  a  New  Dress. 

Dellinger's  "  Lorraine  "  will  be  withdrawn  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  after  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
night,  and  on  Monday  the  spectacular  burlesque 
founded  on  Jules  Verne's  "  A  Trip  to  the  Moon," 
with  Offenbach's  music,  will  be  revived. 

This  burlesque  has  been  given  many  times  in 
San  Francisco  since  it  was  produced  by  the  old 
stock  company  at  the  California  as  a  farewell  frolic, 
but  there  will  be  so  many  interpolated  scenes  and 
topical  songs,  so  much  that  is  novel  in  the  scenic 
and  mechanical  effects,  and  the  ballets  will  be  so 
elaborate,  that  it  will  practically  be  a  new  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  cast,  Ferris  Hartmanwill  be  the  terrestrial 
king,  Louise  Royce  his  son,  and  W.  H.  West  and 
J.  J.  Raffael -the  learned  men,  and  on  the  moon 
Marie  Millard  will  be  the  princess,  Margaret 
Marshall  the  queen,  Helen  Merrill  and  Anna 
Schnabel  ladies  of  the  court,  and  W.  H.  Tooker, 
Raffael,  Boyce,  and  Gerard,  the  other  leading 
characters.  The  ballet  will  number  twenty,  under 
the  direction  of  M.  de  Fillipi,  and  Mile.  Adele 
Vercelessi  will  appear  in  three  new  dances. 


satin.  It  is  a  pity  to  hide  its  vociferous  beauties 
under  a  black  cutaway.  In  fact,  if  Mr.  Goodwin 
would  keep  his  coat  off  and  have  the  aid  of  a 
colored  calcium  light  or  two,  he  would  be  abun- 
dantly equipped  for  a  fire-dance  that  would  rival 
Papinta's. 

But  as  regards  Mr.  Goodwin's  costumes,  "A 
Gided  Fool  "  is  an  inverted  pyramid.  In  the  second 
act  he  wears  a  brown  frock  suit,  and  the  only  start- 
ling note  in  bis  street  costume  is  his  white  un- 
dressed kid  gloves.  In  the  third  act,  he  simmers 
down  to  ordinary  evening- dress,  and,  in  the  fourth, 
he  has  sunk  to  the  sartorial  level  of  a  broker's 
clerk. 


Bernhardt  as  an  Epigrammatist. 
An  impertinent  young  man  once  asked  Sarah 
Bernhardt  how  old  she  was.  "  Let  me  see,"  an- 
swered the  actress  ;  "  I  was  eighteen  years  old  at 
the  birth  of  my  son  Maurice.  His  father  was 
thirty-four  years  old,  and  he  would  be  now  twice 
that  age  if  alive.  According  to  that,  I  ought  to  be 
twice  eighteen  years  also,  but  you  had  better  fig- 
ure that  for  yourself." 

This  son,  Maurice,  is  a  great  expense  to  Mrae, 
Bernhardt,  and  how  he  repays  her  devotion  is 
illustrated  by  a  story  which  Sarah  told  on  herself 
just  before  she  left  New  York. 

She  was  dilating  upon  the  charms  of  Maurice, 
and  mentioned  among  other  things  his  extreme 
exclusiveness.  "  Why,  do  you  know,"  exclaimed 
Sarah,  "  one  morning  last  summer,  just  after  my 
return  from  London,  I  asked  him  to  take  a  little 
walk  with  me  in  the  Bois.  '  My  dear  mother,',  he 
remarked,  '  I  hate  to  disoblige  you,  but  really  I 
don't  like  to  be  seen  on  the  street  with  an  actress.'  " 


"  Lord  Chumley  "  at  the  Columbia. 

"The  Charity  Ball"  has  been  doing  a  tre- 
mendous business  this  week  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. Every  night,  so  far,  there  has  not  been  an 
unoccupied  chair,  and  people  have  stood  at  the 
back  throughout  the  performances.  It  will  be  con- 
tinued only  through  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night, 
however. 

Next  week  the  Frawley  organization  will  make  a 
bold  move  in  presenting  "Lord  Chumley."  This 
play  was  written  by  De  Mille  and  Belasco  to  suit 
young  Sothern,  and  as  it  is  eminently  a  one-part 
play  and  that  one  part  has  been  associated  since  its 
creation  with  Mr.  Sothern,  the  actor  who  essays  the 
r61e  has  a  hard  task  before  him.  But  the  actor,  in 
this  case,  is  Frank  Worthing,  and  he  has  many 
qualities  which  should  help  him  to  success. 

"  Lord  Chumley  "  will  be  preceded  by  a  one-act 
"curtain-raiser."  It  is  entitled  "The  Silent  Sys- 
tem," and  has  only  two  characters,  which  will  be 
interpreted  by  Maxine  Elliott  and  Mr.  Frawley. 

Second  Week  of  the  Stockwell  Company. 

"The  Grey  Mare,"  a  clever  play  by  Sims  and 
Raleigh,  is  to  be  given  during  the  second  week  of 
Stockwell's  stock  company,  at  the  California  The- 
atre, beginning  on  Monday  night. 

The  play— which  is  not  new  in  San  Francisco, 
having  been  given  here  some  seasons  ago  by  the 
Lyceum  company  —  turns  on  a  serious  -  minded 
young  physician's  attempt  to  cure  his  fiancie  of 
telling  "white  lies"  by  himself  indulging  in  a  flight 
of  fancy  ;  and,  telling  of  a  ride  he  took  on  a  gray 
mare,  he  finds  himself  liable  for  a  livery  bill,  dam- 
ages to  a  farm,  a  suit,  or  killing,  for  abduction,  and 
other  calamities.  Herbert  Kelcey  is  to  repeat  the 
r61e  of  the  young  physician,  in  which,  though  it  is 
cast  on  broad  comedy  lines,  he  made  a  great  hit  a 
few  years  ago,  and  Effie  Shannon,  William  Beach, 
John  T.  Sullivan,  Winona  Shannon,  J.  N.  Long, 
and  the  others  should  complete  an  excellent  cast. 


The  Garb  of  "A  Gilded  Fool." 
Nat  Goodwin's  waistcoat  in  the  first  act  of  "A 
Gilded  Fool"  is  a  fearsome  thing  in  colors.  As  he 
is  "discovered"  at  his  toilet  a  la  Beau  Brummel, 
the  audience  knows  by  the  end  of  the  act  that  he  is 
attired  in  pale-blue  underwear,  white  shirt,  with 
ditto  cuffs  and  collar,  a  brilliant  crimson  Ascot  tie, 
yellow- an d-black  barred  hose,  patent-leather  ties, 
checked  trousers,  a  black  cutaway,  and  the  waist- 
coat. This  latter  article  is  made  of  chamois  leather 
of  a  subdued  brick  color,  and  the  back  is  of  yellow 


Notes. 
William   Redmund   will  be   Alexander  Salvini's 
leading  man  next  season. 

Al.  Hayman  has  secured  a  five-years'  lease  of 
Abbey's  Theatre  in  New  York. 

While  Nat  Goodwin  is  in  Australia,  he  will  have 
a  try  at  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

During  Julia  Marlowe's  forthcoming  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  she  will  produce  a 
new  play. 

The  two  last  performances  of  "  The  Home  Sec- 
retary "  at  the  California  Theatre  will  be  given  this 
(Saturday)  and  to-morrow  evenings. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  follow  their  presenta- 
tion of  "Lord  Chumley"  at  the  Columbia  with 
"  His  Wife's^ather,"  a  play  that  is  new  to  us. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  before  leaving  for  this  city  by 
way  of  Panama,  signed  a  contract  with  a  theatrical 
man  who  is  to  direct  his  starring  tours  for  the  next 
five  years. 

"  The  Prodigal  Father  " — which  calls  to  mind  the 
elder  Sothern  in  "My  Awful  Dad" — and  "  Town 
Topics  "  are  among  the  new  plays  engaged  for  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

"  A  Bunch  of  Violets,"  a  play  that  is  entirely  new 
to  us,  though  it  was  a  leading  feature  of  Beerbohm 
Tree's  American  tour,  is  to  be  the  bill  for  the  Stock- 
well  company's  third  week  at  the  California  The- 
atre. 

Italian  papers  state  that  Sibyl  Sanderson,  while 
on  her  way  to  Venice,  was  robbed  of  three  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  jewels.  It  was  not  a  ro- 
mantic "hold-up"  by  banditti,  but  simply  a 
prosaic  rifling  of  her  trunks. 

Wilton  Lackaye  is  now  on  his  way  to  this  city  to 
join  the  Frawley  Company  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre. He  will  make  his  first  appearance  with  the 
organization  when  they  give  "  A  Social  Trust,"  a 
new  play  by  Ramsay  Morris  and  Hillary  Bell,  its 
first  public  production. 

The  Empire  Theatre  Company  will  present 
"  Bohemia" — which,  after  much  pruning,  has  been 
made  a  very  successful  play — at  the  Baldwin  next 
month.  Next  season  the  company  will  split  up  like 
a  starfish,  and  three  new  and  complete  companies 
will  be  formed  from  it. 

Herbert  Kelcey  will  leave  the  Stockwell  com- 
pany and  start  for  England  after  the  performances 
of  "The  Idler"  during  the  fourth  week  of  the 
present  season  at  the  California.  In  the  following 
week  Frederick  Warde  and  Rose  Coghlan  will  be- 
come members  of  the  company. 

Kathryn  Kidder  is  to  have  a  large  company  sup- 
porting her  when  she  comes  to  the  Baldwin  with 
"  Madame  Sans-Gene."  It  will  include  Augustus 
Cook,  Harold,  Russell,  Wallace  Shaw.  Willis  F. 
Granger,  James  Cooper,  Charles  W.  Stokes, 
Charles  Plunkett,  T.  J.  McCrane,  James  P.  Duell, 
George  Brennan,  Florence  Lincoln,  Katherine 
Campbell,  Ruth  Oliver,  Adelaide  Plunkett,  Fanny 
Barth,  Louise  Draper,  and  Christine  Hill. 

After  the  run  of  "  A  Trip  to  the  Moon"  at  the 
Tivoli,  a  season  of  grand  opera  will  be  inaugurated. 
The  direction  of  the  enterprise  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  Gustav  Hinrichs.  who  preceded  bis  brother  as 
conductor  of  the  orchestra  at  the  Baldwin,  but  left 
there  several  years  ago  to  become  conductor  of  the 
National  Opera  Company,  which  hailed  from  Phila- 
delphia.    He  has  since  made  that  city  his  home, 


and  is  credited  with  having  given  the  first  American 
performances  of  several  notable  operas,  including 
1 '  Cavalleria  Rusticana."  He  promises  several  nov- 
elties during  his  season  at  the  Tivoli. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who 
call  San  Francisco  a  "jay  town."  His  audiences 
have  not  more  than  half  filled  the  house,  since  he 
has  been  here  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  have 
been  generous,  even  enthusiastic  in  their  applause. 
For  example,  on  Wednesday  night,  he  was  called 
out  after  each  act,  including  even  the  last  one, 
when  people  were  standing  in  the  aisles  preparing 
to  go  home.  Goodwin  evidently  cares  more  for 
lucre  than  for  fame. 

There  are  three  songs  now  being  sung  in  New 
York  which  are  likely  to  become  very  popular. 
Gustav  Kerker's  "  Molly,"  which  is  sung  in  "  In 
Gay  New  York,"  is  exasperatingly  infectious. 
Mack's  "My  Black  Baby  Boy"  has  already  set 
Philadelphia  humming,  and,  according  to  the  Bos- 
ton newspapers,  Trevathan's  new  song,  "  Honey 
on  My  Lips,"  which  has  proved  to  be  the  hit  of 
"  The  Merry  Go  Round,"  is  in  every  way  a  worthy 
successor  to  his  "  New  Bully." 

Olga  Nethersole's  kiss  in  "Carmen" — which  is 
said  to  last  three  minutes  by  the  clock  and  causes 
nervous  people  in  the  audience  to  swoon— has  fired 
her  sister-histrions  with  a  desire  to  emulate  her, 
and  the  result  is  that  there  are  several  dramatic 
versions  of  Bizet's  opera  on  the  stage.  Two  of 
them  are  soon  to  be  seen  in  San  Francisco — one  at 
the  Columbia,  with  Elita  Proctor  Otis  in  the  title- 
r61e,  and  the  other  at  the  California,  soon  after 
Rose  Coghlan  and  Frederick  Warde  join  the  Stock- 
well  company. 

The  revival  of  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon"  recalls 
the  sad  fate  of  W.  A.  Mestayer,  who  made  his 
first  essay  in  burlesque  in  that  spectacle.  He 
used  to  be  the  heavy  villain  of  the  old  California 
Theatre  stock  company,  but  he  made  such  a  suc- 
cess as  the  king  of  the  moon  that  he  forthwith 
adopted  burlesque  as  his  especial  line.  He  ap- 
peared with  Willie  Edouin  and  Alice  Atherton  at 
the  Standard  for  several  weeks,  and  then  went 
East  in  the  same  line.  Subsequently  he  came  out 
here  once  or  twice  in  farce-comedies  of  the  kind 
that  preceded  Hoyt's  successes,  but  for  some  years 
past  he  has  been  a  confirmed  invalid.  He  is  still 
living  in  New  York,  where  he  is  tenderly  cared  for 
by  his  wife,  Theresa  Vaughan. 

The  Columbia  School  of  Dramatic  Art  is  not  a 
little  elated  at  the  high  compliment  paid  it  by 
Augustin  Daly,  for  that  discerning  manager,  who 
can  have  the  pick  of  the  country,  carried  away 
with  him  as  new  members  of  his  company  no  less 
than  five  of  its  pupils.  They  are  Daisy  Bell 
Sharp,  May  Warring,  May  Wheeler,  Loretta 
Grace,  and  Clement  Hopkins.  The  school  will 
give  another  exhibition  next  Thursday  afternoon, 
June  25th,  when  a  new  one-act  drama,  entitled 
"  Expiation,"  by  William  Greer  Harrison,  will  be 
presented,  and  also  a  one-act  comedy,  entitled 
"  The  Three  Miss  Biddies,"  by  Alice  Yates  Grant, 
who  used  to  live  here,  but  has  now  joined  the  San 
Francisco  colony  in  New  York.  The  third  play  of 
the  afternoon  will  be  Jerome  K.Jerome's  "Sun- 
set," and  the  programme  will  include  a  minuet 
danced  in  Louis  Quatorze  costume,  a  bolero,  and 
other  pretty  dances. 


Cheaper  Bicycles. 
Despite  the  protestations  of  the  bicycle  manu- 
facturers, there  is  a  decided  downward  tendency  in 
the  price  of  wheels.  Big  establishments,  like 
Macey's  in  New  York,  are  having  wheels  manu- 
factured for  them  and  selling  them  at  prices  far  be- 
low the  regular  rates.  Macey's,  for  example,  ad- 
vertises what  they  call  the  "  Webster  Wheel"  at 
$39.66.  Ehrich  Brothers,  another  big  New  York 
firm,  are  advertising  a  "  high-grade  "  wheel  at  $45. 
It  is  true  that  the  manufacturers  of  certain  well- 
known  wheels  claim  that  these  are  inferior  wheels. 
But,  none  the  less,  they  have  a  softening  effect 
upon  the  market.  The  large  number  of  wheels  of 
this  description  that  are  being  thrown  on  the 
market  mean  just  so  many  purchasers  taken  away 
from  the  manufacturers  of  high  -  grade  wheels. 
That  this  is  recognized  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  big  manufacturers,  like  the  Columbia 
people,  are  themselves  advertising  wheels  at  $40 
and  $50  and  $60,  They  still  nominally  keep  up 
the  price  of  their  most  expensive  wheels,  but 
they  compete  with  other  manufacturers  with  these 
cheaper  wheels.  Altogether,  as  we  have  said,  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  price  of  bicycles  were  de- 
clining, and  as  if  they  would  be  heavily  marked 
down  in  the  next  few  months. 


The  Hawthorne  Club  will  give  its  one  hundred 
and  thirty-third  entertainment  next  Friday  evening 
at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium.  Miss  Carrie  Bowes, 
the  pianist,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
will  be  the  principal  attraction. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Charles  Gounod 

the  welUknown  Composer, 
wrote  of 


VIN 


THE  IDEAL  TONIC: 
"  Honor  to  ■  Vin  Mariani,'  that 
admirable  Tonic- Wine,  which  so 
often  restored  my  strength." 


Mailed  Free,  j 

Descriptive  Bock  with  Testimony  and 

Portraits 

OP  NOTED   CELEBRITIES, 


Beneficial  and  A.qreeable. 

Every  Test  Proves  Meputation. 

Avoid  Substitutions.  Ask  for '  Tin  Harlan!." 
At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

52W.16Ui8t.,How?ori. 


There's  only  one  sort  of 
metal  beds  that  Adams  & 
Westlake  don't  make  — 
poor  beds. 

California  Ftjknituke  Company 

IN.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
117  Geary    Street. 


GET 


Whitman's         Pure'  wholesome, 

INSTANTANEOUS  ITT"?1- 

Chocolate        wo   boiling. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STBEET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P-  O.  Box  2320. 


Patented  Sept.  24,  fSt?S'    Beware  of  infringements. 

FOLDING   BATH   CABINET 

Cures  Colds,  Rheumatism,  and  Kidney  Trouble.  Medi- 
cated, Hot  Air,  Turkish,  and  Perfumed  Baths  in  your 
own  home.     Insures  healthy,  clear  complexion. 

THE  VAPOK  BATH  CABINET  CO., 
18  Post  Street,  S.  F. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Clciri'fg     and    bcawtifna  tbo    hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth, 
Hover    Foils  to    Hcstoro    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Touthful  Color. 
Cuid  nealp  d!-<  v  1  ■  b  ill  DUUDA 
JOc-aod  tLOO  at  DmggMta 


HINDERCORNS. 

Thoonlv  Burc  C'urciorCom*.  Slops  all  pain.  ±.nrarw  com- 
fort to  the  tot  Makia  milking  caij.  Uitc  at  PniggiUfc  ., 


Dividend  Notice. 


SAN  FRANCISCO   SAVINGS   UNION,    532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the   half-year 
ending  with    the   30th   of  June,    1806,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  and  thirty- 
two    one-hundredths   {^    32-100)   per    cent,  on    term  de- 
posits, and  three  and  sixty  one-hundredths  '  = 
cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes 
after  Wednesday,  the  first  of   Tuly,  180/. 
LOVELL  \VH 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Frenchwomen  have  reduced  the  art  of  giving 
successful  charity  affairs  to  a  science.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  was  the  recent  bazaar  and  garden- 
party  held  in  the  grounds  of  the  Princesse  de 
Sagan's  house  in  Pans.  It  was  a  "  rente  de 
chariteV'  and  the  stalls  were  presided  over  by  the 
pretest  and  most  aristocratic  women,  not  only  of 
French  society,  but  also  of  the  foreign  colony. 
Each  of  these  ladies  sent  to  all  the  names  on  her 
visiting  list  an  engraved  announcement  of  the 
event,  inclosing  her  card,  on  which  was  written  the 
following  legend  :  "  Who  will  be  very  grateful  for 
a  visit  to  her  stall  or  for  an  offering."  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent arrangement  at  these  charity  sales  that  at 
each  stall  there  is  a  little  box  in  which  a  person 
may  drop  a  contribution  measured  according  to  his 
inclination,  without  being  obliged  to  buy.  The 
stall  Iv  old  garden  of  the  princess's  bouse  was  filled 
on  this  occasion,  between  the  hours  of  two 
and  seven  in  the  afternoon,  with  the  prettiest 
and  most  elegant  women  in  Paris.  The  princess 
herself  received  everybody  from  the  center  of 
the  booth  over  which  she  presided.  With  her 
were  the  Princesse  Ame*de>  de  Broglie  and  the 
Marquise  de  Oallifet.  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget, 
the  Honorable  Mrs.  Ramsey,  the  Baronne  Seil- 
liere.  the  Comtesse  Tyszkiewicr.  the  Comtesse 
Emilie  de  la  Rochefoucauld,  the  Marquise  d'Haut- 
poul,  and  Mrs.  Clarke.  The  Americans  were  rep- 
resented by  Mrs.  Oliver  Belmont.  Mrs.  Ogden 
Goelel.  Miss  Goelet,  and  Mrs.  Kingsland.  In  the 
booths  were  sold  all  manner  of  things— pretty  arti- 
cles in  Sevres  and  Saxe  porcelain  ;  dainty  articles 
de  Paris  in  silver  and  leather  ;  French  fancy-work, 
which  is  not  nearly  as  pretty  as  our  own  ;  and  so 
on.  At  one  of  the  stalls,  over  which  the  Marquise 
de  Castellane  presided,  with  the  assistance  of  her 
daughter-in-law.  who  was  Miss  Gould,  and  other 
ladies,  shares  were  sold  in  a  Foulard  gown— a  nine- 
hundred-franc  dress  to  be  made  by  Paquin,  and 
after  the  measure  of  the  winner.  In  addition  to 
these  stalls  where  articles  were  sold,  there  were  a 
number  of  booths  to  which  admission  could  be 
had  for  a  trifling  fee.  where  were  a  theatre  of  per- 
forming monkeys,  a  marionette  show,  an  orchestra 
that  played  dance-music,  and  a  quartet  of  hunting- 
horns. 

The  latest  praise  of  the  bicycle  cracks  it  up  as  a 
conservator  of  domestic  felicity.  Wives  and  hus- 
bands, notably  those  who  have  reached  the  early 
forties  and  beyond,  have  found  a  bond  of  com- 
panionship in  the  bicycle  that  is  as  strong  as  it  is 
oftentimes  unconscious.  The  advent  of  children 
and  the  encroachments  of  business  cares  slowly 
force  a  man  and  wife  apart  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, till,  after  twenty  years  of  matrimony,  it  not 
infrequently  happens  that,  without  any  jar  or  con- 
scious estrangement,  the  two  are  spending  most  of 
their  time  in  separate  pursuits.  Into  this  breach 
(says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times  J  the  wheel 
has  slipped  with  a  magnetic  power.  A  common 
enthusiasm  for  the  steel  steed  brings  them  together 
in  interest,  their  daily  spins  in  company  make  them 
amusement  sharers,  and  the  silver  wedding  anni- 
versary is  likely  to  stretch  on  to  the  golden  one,  if 
they  are  spared  to  see  it,  with  their  lives  happily 

welded. 

■#■ 

The  life  of  an  English  society  woman  in  London 
during  the  season  is  "  one  demnition  grind."  She 
is  constitutionally  an  early  riser  (writes  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Chicago  Times- Herald  J ,  and  the 
breakfast  hour  is  always  between  nine  and  nine- 
thirty.  After  the  matutinal  meal  there  are  letters 
to  write,  the  housekeepers  list  of  suggestions  for 
the  day  to  be  looked  over,  and  various  little  odd 
duties  to  be  performed.  Then  the  dainty  break- 
fast gown  must  be  changed  for  a  bicycling  costume 
or  a  riding  habit,  and  my  lady  "  bikes  "  or  rides  in 
the  park  from  ten  to  twelve,  then  home  again,  and 
another  change  of  costume,  for  there  is  a  picture- 
gallery,  or  a  bazaar,  or  something  of  the  kind  to  be 
visited,  and  then  there  is  a  lunch  at  the  Countess 
of  Blank's  or  Duchess  So-andSo 's.  In  the  after- 
noon, there  is  a  concert,  or  a  reception,  or  a  drive 
to  Ranelagh,  and  Hyde  Park  between  five  and  six 
must  not  be  forgotten.  Perhaps  half  an  hour's 
rest  will  reward  madam  for  her  day's  work  before 
she  commences  with  her  maid  the  business  of  mak- 
ing a  grand  toilet  for  a  big  dinner  at  eight,  which 
may  be  followed  by  dropping  in  for  half  an  hour  at 
the  opera.  Finally,  there  may  be  two  or  more 
balls  before  the  hard-worked  London  woman 
throws  herself  wearily  into  her  neat  brougham, 
when  the  sun's  first  bright  rays  are  peeping  through 
the  trees  in  the  park.  And  so  it  goes  on,  day  after 
day,  for  about  three  months,  varied  by  race-meet- 
ings, regattas,  and  cat  and  dog-shows. 


That  the  wife  should  run  the  borne  has  been 
affirmed  by  no  less  an  authority  than  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  York.  One  justice  of 
the  appellate  division  wrote  the  following  opinion  in 
a  recent  suit  for  separation,  and  two  of  bis  four 
associates  concurred  in  it :  "  While  in  a  legal  sense 
the  brjsband  is  the  head  of  the  family,  and  has  the 
right  to  rule  the  household  and  compel  his  wife,  as 
;  his  children,  to  obey  him  and  submit  to  his 
-  ration  in  the  details  of  the  management  of  the 
-??  and  servants,  still  the  practical  view  of  the 


marital  relations  usually  is  that  within  her  peculiar 
sphere,  the  home,  the  wife  should  have  her  own 
way  and  be  allowed  to  manage  and  control  the  de- 
tails of  housekeeping  and  servants.  An  intelligent 
woman  should  certainly  not  be  subjected,  in  the 
presence  of  sen-ants  and  guests,  to  humiliation  and 
ill-treatment  by  her  husband,  by  the  offensive  asser- 
tion that  he  is  master  and  she  must  in  all  things 
obey  him." 

A  most  eligible  young  man  has  been  lost  to 
matrimony  by  the  revelation  made  to  him  by  act- 
ing as  junior  trustee  of  an  estate  left  to  a  good- 
looking  mother  and  four  young  and  attractive 
daughters.  He  had  to  go  over  certain  of  their 
accounts,  and,  among  other  things,  found  a  bill  for 
their  summer  outfit  of  shoes  which  quite  took  his 
breath  away.  The  entire  family  was  much  given 
to  outdoor  sports,  and  their  needs  in  the  way  of 
foot-gear  are  thus  summarized  in  Vogue:  "The 
list  started  out  with  golf  and  tennis  shoes,  four  pairs; 
cycling  shoes,  four  pairs— making  eight  pairs— 
and  after  those  came  what  the  girls  would  have 
called  their  '  tramping  boots  '  for  mountain  climb- 
ing and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  adding  up  another 
four  pairs,  making  twelve,  followed  by  what  as 
children  they  were  wont  to  call  their  '  dress  up  ' 
for  each,  a  pair  of  very  smart-looking,  patent- 
leather  ties,  making  sixteen  pairs,  and  four  pairs  of 
patent-leather  slippers,  making  twenty  pairs,  be- 
sides four  pairs  of  kid  ties,  some  pairs  black,  others 
bronze,  making  twenty  -  four  pairs ;  while  each 
daughter  was  in  need  of  two  pairs  of  satin  dancing- 
slippers  to  match  her  frocks,  and  besides  a  pair 
each  of  white  kid  ties,  making  thirty-six  pairs, 
and  finishing  up  with  four  pairs  of  simple 
toilet  -  slippers  and  four  pairs  of  bathing- shoes. 
The  mater's  bill  was  headed  by  one  pair  of  fishing- 
boots,  one  pair  of  half-boots,  with  rubber  soles, 
making  two  pairs ;  then  followed  riding  and 
cycling-boots,  each  one  pair,  adding  up  four  pairs, 
walking-boots,  five,  and  two  pairs  of  dress-ties, 
seven,  a  pair  of  patent-leather  slippers,  eight,  one 
pair  of  black  satin  slippers  and  another  satin  pair 
to  match  a  dinner-gown,  making  so  far  ten  pairs, 
the  list  ending  with  one  pair  of  pale-blue  kid  mules 
and  one  pair  of  bathing-shoes — all  in  all,  twelve 
pairs,  the  entire  number  of  pairs  for  the  family 
amounting  to  fifty-six  pairs  of  shoes  for  the  sea- 
son's outfit." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  of  the  ladies  of  royal 
rank  during  the  present  century  only  two  have 
been  leaders  of  feminine  fashion,  and  they  have 
both  been  plebeian-born  empresses  of  the  French. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  the  Empress 
Josephine  was  the  accepted  model  for  the  feminine 
world  to  follow  in  its  dress,  and  fifty  years  later 
the  Empress  Eugenie  dictated  the  fashions  from 
Paris.  Queen  Victoria  never  originated  a  fashion, 
and  her  daughter-in-law  is  responsible  only  for 
the  high  collar  or  band  about  the  neck,  which  she 
wore  to  conceal  a  scrofulous  scar,  and  the  bunch- 
ing of  frizzes  on  the  forehead  which  becomes  her 
better  than  any  other  style  of  hair  -  dressing. 
Queen  Margherita  and  the  Empress  of  Austria 
never  originated  a  style,  and  the  present  German 
empress  and  her  mamma-in-law  are  too  domestic 
to  care  for  fashions.  And  an  Eastern  paper  states 
that  Queen  Sophia  of  Sweden,  far  from  caring  for 
frills  and  furbelows,  is  a  member  of  the  Salvation 
Army  and  affects  the  garb  peculiar  to  that  organi- 
zation. 

"Women  seem  to  have  a  rooted  dislike  to  in- 
suring their  lives,"  recently  declared  one  of  a  new 
firm  of  women  "  insurance  brokers"  to  a  Philadel- 
phia Times  reporter.  "  If  it  is  a  married  woman, 
she  will  say  :  ■  Why  should  I  pay  money  for  an- 
other woman  to  enjoy  after  I  am  gone  ? '  It  is 
strange  that  married  women  always  take  it  for 
granted  that  their  husbands  will  marry  again  if 
they  ever  become  widowers.  The  single  woman 
has  plenty  of  reasons  for  refusing  to  insure,  and 
most  of  them  valid.  She  says  that  she  can  not 
afford  to,  for  one  thing  ;  then  she  will  ask  why 
she  should  insure  her  life  and  pay  out  money 
annually,  when  she  has  no  children  to  enjoy 
the  money  she  may  leave.  She  will  say  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  inducement  for  her  to  go 
into  such  a  speculation.  Even  when  we  point  out 
the  advantages  of  an  endowment  policy,  which  will 
give  her  the  money  at  the  end  of  twenty  or  twenty- 
five  years,  she  can  not  see  it.  She  feels  that  she 
would  rather  have  ten  dollars  in  her  pocket  to-day 
than  wait  twenty-five  years  for  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  suppose  there  must  be  about  two  millions 
of  dollars  invested  by  the  rich  women  in  this  city 
in  insurance  policies.  Your  rich  woman  knows  the 
value  of  insurance,  and  she  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  any  means  to  add  to  her  wealth,  even  if  she 
must  die  to  do  it." 


The  dreadful  utilitarianism  of  the  age  is  invad- 
ing even  so  sacred  a  function  as  presentation  at 
court.  As  is  well  known,  each  debutante  pre- 
sented must  wear  a  coiffure  in  which  a  bunch  of 
three  ostrich-feathers  stands  erect  upon  the  head, 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  hair  is  necessarily 
elaborate.  Those  who  have  the  tntrie  by  belong- 
ing to  the  official  or  diplomatic  circles  can  avoid  the 
three  hours'  delay  in  the  string  of  carriages  in  the 
street,  and  so  need  not  have  the  hair-dresser  come 
until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.     But  the  debu- 


tante who  takes  the  usual  course  must  be  in  the 
capillary  artist's  hands  at  least  three  hours  earlier, 
and  to  be  up  at  seven  on  the  morning  of  one's 
presentation  is  no  joke.  But  relief  has  been 
found,  and— of  all  places— in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Stores.  These  great  emporiums  now  supply  a 
court  coiffure— otherwise  a  wig  with  the  necessary 
feathers— which  can  be  adjusted  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  which  is  guaranteed  to  escape  detection. 


Two  bicycle  costumes  are  a  necessary  part  of  a 
woman's  summer  wardrobe — one  of  serge  or  covert 
cloth  for  cool  days,  and  one  of  linen  or  white  duck 
for  the  hot  weather.  Both  for  convenience  and  for 
appearance,  the  skirt  must  not  be  wide  ;  it  should 
fit  closely  over  the  hips,  the  fullness  being  quite  at 
the  back,  and  the  flare  should  be  around  the  bot- 
tom of  the  skirt  only.  Bicycle  skirts  should  never 
open  in  the  back,  but  on  either  side  of  the  front 
seams,  and  should  button  or  hook  over  the  side- 
breadths.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to  attain  to  this  and 
have  the  front-breadth  fit  without  a  wrinkle,  but 
curving  it  out  just  a  little  around  the  waist 
in  front  will  obviate  the  difficulty.  The  shirt- 
waist is  almost  invariably  worn,  and  over  it 
a  short  jacket,  either  with  loose  front  or 
tight-fitting  waist.  The  Eton  jacket  is  the  most 
useful,  as  it  can  be  carried  on  the  handle-bar  if  de- 
sired. The  cloth  costume,  which  tailors  prefer,  as 
it  is  much  more  pliable  and  hangs  better,  can 
scarcely  be  had  under  fifty  dollars,  this  including, 
of  course,  a  silk-lined  jacket.  But  the  linen  cos- 
tumes are  wonderfully  cheap.  A  well-appearing 
one,  though  made  by  a  cheap  dressmaker,  has 
been  made,  including  all  the  fittings,  for  only 
seven  dollars.  It  is  a  puzzle  to  many  women 
riders  to  know  what  to  wear  in  warm  weather  un- 
der the  skirt.  Knickerbockers  of  tweed,  serge,  or 
satin  are  found  much  too  heavy.  Pongee  silk  and 
colored  lawn  are  good,  but  an  authority,  writing  on 
this  subject  in  the  Bazar,  declares  that  best  of  all 
is  Lansdowne  or  gloria  silk.  For  warm  weather, 
canvas  leggings  are  being  generally  discarded,  and 
in  their  place  most  ladies  wear  plaid  stockings. 

It  is  a  bonny  sight  to  watch  the  lithe  and  breezy 
English  girl  promenading  with  her  bally  dog  upon 
the  bouldery  beach  at  Brighton  (according  to  Ster- 
ling Heilig).  She  will  run  a  foot-race  with  her 
eight-year-old  brother  down  the  main  street  of  the 
village  utterly  thoughtless  of  attracting  attention. 
If  she  happens  to  pull  up  breathless  and  glowing, 
flushed  and  moist-eyed,  with  her  golden  hair 
a-hanging  down  her  back,  in  the  centre  of  ad- 
miring friends,  it  is  to  explain  to  them  that 
she  has  been  running.  "  Such  larks.  Tommy 
and  I  have  been  running  a  foot-race."  It's  not 
to  make  her  effect,  as  a  French  girl  would. 
Really,  it  isn't.  She  don't  know  enough.  She  will 
scratch  herself  in  company,  no  matter  where  the 
mosquito  has  been.  She  will  fall  in  love  with  a 
man,  and  will  follow  him  about  like  a  dog.  She 
will  sit  on  a  rock  and  be  hugged,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  every  one  is  looking.  She  is  wonderfully 
frank.  She  will  say  to  a  seasick  man:  "What 
a  shocking  bad  sailor  you  are.  Your  liver  must 
be  in  a  frightful  state."  She  is  a  great  fisher, 
and  can  row  a  boat.  She  is  all  the  time  blush- 
ing. She  has  freckles  on  her  hands.  When 
she  walks  out  with  her  bally  dog  upon  the 
blooming  sands,  you  don't  know  which  to  whistle 
to,  both  are  so  intelligent. 


The  British  Matron  has  been  so  shocked  at  the 
opportunities  bicycling  affords  for  her  daughter  to 
enjoy  solitude  a  deux  with  a  young  man  that  some 
remedy  had  to  be  found.  This  has  now  been  pro- 
vided by  the  organization  of  a  Chaperon  Cycling 
Association.  This  body,  which  professes  to  be 
under  distinguished  patronage,  provides  "gentle- 
women of  good  social  position  to  conduct  ladies  on 
bicycle  excursions  and  tours."  The  terms  for  a 
party  of  four  or  less  are  to  be  eighty-five  cents  an 
hour,  or  two  dollars  and  sixty  cents  per  day,  so  that 
a  "  cvcling  chaperon  "  is  somewhat  less  expensive 
to  hire  than  a  cycle  itself  ;  but,  then,  refreshments, 
if  required,  must  be  provided  for  her  consumption. 


Findings 

"The  best,  of  course," you 
tell  your  dressmaker, 
and  trust  to  her 
using  the 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING 

Why  don't  you  tell  her  to  use  it  or, 

better  still,  buy  it  yourself? 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 

will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free, 
"home  Dressmaking.'  a  new  book  by  M'ss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladles'  Home  Journal, 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind- 
ings sentfor  25c,  postage  paid. 

-S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  B  X  699.  N.  Y.  City^ 


KNITjriNGCO, 

120  Sutter   Street  (Rooms   21-24.)  S.  F. 

Largest    Manufactory  in    the  U.  S.,  and 
Only  Headquarters  for 

BATHING  SUITS 


NOVEL   IDEAS 

Call  or  send  for  Illustrations. 

Sweaters 

In  Beautiful   Varieties. 


Cloth  Bicycle  Suits 

For  Men,  Women  and 
Children. 


We  Will  Remove  to 

lOo    POST    ST., 

On  or  about  July  6,  1806. 

■tSTSend  for  Illustrated  Cata- 
logues. 


New  York. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 33 , 000 , 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 
October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
'  *  (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev .Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rT,:_Q_„  ( Union  National  Bank 

utucago I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Car.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caeh  Capital  and  Surplus 96, 250,000 

Jho.  J .  Valentine,  President; Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctorx — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Olivet 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evani. 


WHOLESOME  ? 


Y«9 — tf  shortened  with  Cottolene.  Don't  give  up  Your  pie  bnt  have  it 
made  with  Cottolene.  It  can  then  be  eaten — generously — without 
fear.      Biscuit  made  with 

COTTOLENE 


are    light,   flaky,  digestible. 


LMk  for  the  trade-mirki — " CettoUnf  ud  titer  t  htad 
#r»  eotton-plant  mrcath — on  ertrj  tin. 

THE    N.  K.  FAIRDANE    COMPANY, 

Chicago,  Montreal,         San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


There  is  an  ancient  jest  in  Paris  which  origi- 
nated with  a  waiter  at  the  famous  Tortoni's.  A 
guest  had  ordered  a  dozen  of  oysters.  "  Only  one 
dozen?"  asked  the  waiter.  "Yes,  that  will  be 
enough."  "  You  are  not  superstitious,  then,"  said 
the  waiter,  with  a  curious  smile.  "  Why  ?  "  "  Be- 
cause you  are  not  afraid  of  being  thirteen  at 
table." 

An  Englishman  and  an  American  girl,  at  a  state 
ball,  were  talking  over  some  of  the  people  present, 
when  the  former  said  :  "That  is  Lord  B.  who  has 
just  passed.  Have  you  met  him?"  "  Yes,"  was 
the  answer,  "  and  I  thought  him  extremely  dull." 
"  You  surprise  me.  He  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
lights  of  our  service."  "Really?"  returned  the 
American  girl ;  "  then  it  is  my  turn  to  be  surprised. 
His  b'ght  flickered  so  when  he  talked  with  me  that 
I  set  him  down  as  one  of  your  tallow  diplomats." 


Dr.  Eaton,  president  of  Madison  University 
forty  years  ago,  was  beloved  by  the  students  and 
his  good  opinion  courted  above  all  things.  One 
commencement  day,  the  student  who  had  delivered 
the  valedictory  approached  the  doctor  and  timidly 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the  effort.  The 
doctor  looked  at  him  a  moment  and  then  said, 
slowly  :  "  Edward,  if  you  would  pluck  a  few  of  the 
feathers  from  the  wings  of  your  imagination  and' 
stick  them  in  the  tail  of  your  judgment,  you  would 
make  better  speeches." 


A  country  boy,  who  was  brought  up  in  a  remote 
region  of  Scotland,  had  occasion  to  accompany  his 
father  to  a  village  near  which  a  branch  line  of  rail- 
way passes.  The  morning  after  his  arrival,  when 
sauntering  in  the  garden  behind  the  house  in  which 
they  were  staying,  he  beheld  with  wondering  eyes  a 
train  go  by.  For  a  moment  he  remained  staring  at 
it  with  astonishment,  and  then,  running  into  the 
house,  he  said:  "  Fayther,  fayther,  come  oot  ! 
There's  a  smiddy  ran  off  wi"  a  row  of  houses,  and 
it's  awa'  doon  by  the  back  o'  the  town." 

Miss  Kingsley,  the  African  traveler,  gives  an 
amusing  account  of  the  beginning  of  her  love  of 
adventure.  She  was  at  the  Canary  Islands,  and 
hearing  "  very  dreadful  accounts  of  the  dangers 
and  horrors  of  traveling  in  West  Africa,"  she  felt 
she  must  go  out  of  mere  feminine  curiosity.  She 
continues  :  "  I  asked  a  man  who  knew  the  country 
what  1  should  find  most  useful  to  take  out  with  me, 
and  he  replied  :  '  An  introduction  to  the  Wesleyan 
Mission,  because  they  have  a  fine  hearse  and 
plumes  at  the  station,  and  would  be  able  to  give 
you  a  grand  funeral.'  " 


When  "  Ben  "  Wade,  of  Ohio,  was  the  presiding 
officer  of  the  Senate,  he  used  occasionally  to  call 
some  senator  to  take  the  chair,  and  relieve  himself 
by  walking  up  and  down  in  the  lobby,  which  runs 
back  of  the  Senate  chamber.  Once,  while  thus 
walking,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  certain  carpet-bag 
senator  from  one  of  the  Southern  States,  who  oc- 
cupied the  identical  chair  that  Jefferson  Davis  had 
used  while  a  member  of  the  Senate.  Walking 
along  by  the  side  of  Wade,  he  rubbed  his  back 
wearily,  and  said  :  "  Wade,  these  Senate  chairs 
are  the  most  uncomfortable  things  I  ever  saw.  My 
back  is  positively  blistered  from  sitting  in  mine." 
Wade  looked  at  him  for  a  moment,  and,  as  he 
turned  away,  muttered  :  "  Davis  left  enough  brains 
in  the  seat  of  that  chair  to  blister  the  backs  of  two 
or  three  such  men  as  you  are." 


As  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  standing,  one 
day,  opposite  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  waiting  an 
opportunity  to  cross  the  street,  an  entire  stranger 
to  him  offered  his  arm  to  the  duke  to  assist  him  in 
crossing.  Although  Wellington  hated  assistance 
of  any  kind,  he  accepted  the  stranger's  arm,  and 
the  latter,  having  secured  a  passage  by  signing  to 
the  drivers  of  the  vehicles  to  stop,  conducted  the 
great  man  in  safety  across  the  street.  "  I  thank 
you,  sir,"  said  the  duke,  releasing  his  arm  and  pro- 
ceeding to  his  house-door.  But  the  stranger,  in- 
stead of  moving  off,  raised  his  hat  and  delivered 
himself  to  the  following  effect:  "Your  grace,  I 
have  passed  a  long  and  not  uneventful  life,  but 
never  did  I  hope  to  reach  the  day  when  I  might  be 
of  the  slightest  assistance  to  the  greatest  man  that 
ever  lived."  "Don't  be  a  damned  fool!"  re- 
sponded the  duke,  and  turned  on  his  heel. 


Thomas  Bartlett,  of  Vermont,  was  renowned  for 
his  flights  of  elaborately  rhetorical  oratory,  and  a 
seat  in  Congress  was  the  special  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion. When  he  was  elected,  a  story  of  how  he  had 
been  silenced  by  an  audience  of  college  boys  got 
around,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  the  new  member's 
first  appearance,  the  House  was  prepared  to  receive 
him  in  anything  but  a  serious  spirit.  Rising  to  in- 
dorse a  proposition  which  had  just  been  vigorously 
attacked,  he  began  to  declaim  impressively  :  "  Sir, 
were  it  not  for  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  would  pour 
upon  the  opponents  of  this  measure  the  vials  of  my 
wrath "    He    got    no   farther.    Mr.    Polk,   of 


Tennessee,  was  upon  his  feet  in  a  moment,  mov- 
ing, with  every  appearance  of  eager  interest,  "  that 
the  rules  be  suspended,  and  the  gentleman  allowed 
to  pour  I  "  Such  a  disconcerting  burst  of  laughter 
followed  that  the  unfortunate  orator  could  only  sub- 
side wrath  fully  into  silence  and  his  seat. 


A  few  years  ago  when  Lord  Dufferin  was  Viceroy 
of  India,  the  Rajah  of  Holkar  paid  the  viceroy  a 
visit.  While  he  was  there,  he  saw  Lord  Dufferin 
take  up  some  illustrated  London  papers  which  had 
just  arrived  by  mail  and  cut  them  with  an  ivory 
paper-knife.  It  was  the  first  time  the  Indian  prince 
had  seen  such  an  instrument  used.  "  Make  me  a 
present  of  that,"  said  he  to  the  viceroy,  "and  I 
will  give  you  another."  Lord  Dufferin  hastened  to 
comply  with  this  modest  request,  and  the  young 
rajah  returned  to  his  country.  Not  long  after  he 
returned  to  Calcutta,  bringing  with  him  a  young 
elephant  whose  tusks  had  been  carved  in  the  most 
artistic  manner  in  the  shape  of  a  paper-knife.  This 
he  brought  as  a  present  to  the  viceroy.  A  table 
bearing  some  illustrated  papers  was  placed  by  a 
servant  before  this  intelligent  beast,  who  immedi- 
ately seized  them  with  his  trunk,  cut  them  most 
deftly  with  his  tusks,  and  then  handed  them  to  the 

viceroy. 

*  ♦  ■ 

THE  MASHER  AND  THE  LADY. 


He  Came,  Saw,  and  Carried. 


Like  all  big  cities,  Paris  has  its  mashers.  They 
annoy  the  ladies  often  enough,  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  harmless  fools,  after  all.  Here  is  the  latest 
little  story  of  a  masher  and  a  beautiful  lady,  which 
the  Paris  papers  are  printing  and  which  the  Sun 
translates  : 

At  the  Quai  aux  Fleurs  on  market  day,  a  beauty 
arrived  on  foot.  So  did  a  masher.  He  fixed  his 
loving  eyes  upon  her.  She  paid  no  attention  to 
him.  He  persisted,  and  vainly  endeavored  to  en- 
gage her  in  conversation.  Finally,  she  purchased 
two  big  geraniums. 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  here,  madam  ?  "  asked  the 
dude. 

The  lady  made  no  answer  at  first  ;  but  after  an 
instant's  reflection,  prompted  by  the  size  of  the 
geranium  pots  and  plants,  and  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying a  commissaire,  she  replied,  sweetly  :  "  Rue 
du  Louvre,  09." 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  the  masher,  "you  can't  carry 
such  a  burden  so  far  !     Allow  me  to  help  you." 

She  smiled,  but,  in  the  language  of  the  duelists, 
instead  of  "abandoning  to  him  the  choice"  of 
pots,  she  pointed  to  both,  and  smiled  again.  The 
masher  put  a  pot  under  each  arm,  and,  equipped 
in  that  way,  went  off  with  the  lady.  When  they 
came  to  the  Rue  du  Louvre,  99,  she  stopped, 
thanked  the  dude,  and  stretched  out  her  beautiful 
little  hands  for  the  flower-pots. 

But  the  masher  politely  insisted  upon  carrying 
them  up  to  her  apartment. 

"  The  trouble  is,"  said  the  lady,  "  I  live  on  the 
top  floor  and  there  is  no  elevator." 

"I  would  not  be  surprised  if  you  told  me  that 
you  lived  way  up  in  heaven.  Angels  live  there," 
said  the  enthusiastic  masher. 

"Well,  come,  then,"  said  the  lady,  in  the  golden 
tones  in  which  the  Divine  Sarah  in  "Cleopatra" 
addresses  her  Tony. 

So  up  they  went  until  they  came  to  the  abode  of 
the  sorceress.  She  rang  the  bell.  Heavy  foot- 
steps were  heard  inside.  The  door  was  opened, 
and  a  fine-looking  man  appeared. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  you  to  my  husband, 
sir,"  said  the  lady.  "My  dear,"  she  added,  ad- 
dressing her  inferior  portion,  "  this  gentleman  has 
been  kind  enough  to  carry  these  plants  for  me  all 
the  way  from  the  flower-market  and  up  the  stairs, 
too,  as  you  see." 

"  Good  enough,"  said  the  big  fellow.  "  Here, 
my  man,  here  is  a  twenty-cent  piece.  Go  and  get 
a  drink  1  " 

The  dude  started  down  the  stairs  at  a  lively  rate, 
without  waiting  for  his  pourboire,  and,  as  he  was 
going  down,  he  could  hear  the  ringing  laugh  of 
the  lady  and  the  hoarse  "  ha  1  ha  !  "  of  the  happy 
husband. 


"  How  do  you  feel?"  asked  the  sheriff,  with 
morbid  curiosity.  "  Who,  me  ?  "  said  the  star  per- 
former in  the  hanging  ;  "  I  feel  just  about  ready  to 
drop." — Indianapolis  Journal. 


THE    ORIGINAL    McKINLEY;  SONG. 

[The  following  verses  were  written  by  Lloyd  Wyman, 
of  Painesville,   O.,  in  the  summer  of  1891,  when  Major 
McKinley  first  ran   for  governor.     They  appeared  in  the 
Cleveland  Leader,  and,  though  the  captious  may  cavil  at 
the   poetry,    the    people    indorsed    the    sentiments,   and 
it  soon  became  a  popular  campaign  song.] 
Bill  McKinley  Did  It. 
The  autumn  days  are  with  us 
And  winter's  near  at  hand, 
And  toon  the  snow  will  drift  and  blow 

And  cover  all  the  land  ; 
Yet  have  no  fear,  for  labor's  dear. 

And  soon  our  purse  will  fill — 
And  Bill  McKinley  did  it 

With  his  big  McKinley  BiU  ! 

The  green  wheat  carpets  all  the  plains, 

The  corn-shocks  stand  a-row  ; 
The  starving  thousands  of  the  East 

Will  catch  the  overflow. 
Our  herds  are  thick  in  every  vale, 

Our  flocks  on  every  hill — 
And  Bill  McKinley  did  it 

With  his  big  McKinley  Bill ! 

In  every  street,  the  happy  feet 

Of  well-paid  labor  ring. 
The  hearts  are  light,  the  homes  are  bright. 

Where  wives  and  children  sing. 
The  hearts  are  light,  the  tin-pail  bright. 

The  faces  brighter  still — 
And  Bill  McKinley  did  it 

With  his  big  McKinley  Bill ! 

Our  ships  are  crowding  every  wharf. 

Our  steam-cars  thunder  by — 
Swift  shuttles  of  the  loom  of  toil, 

From  east  to  west  they  fly. 
They  bear  the  food  from  farm  to  mine, 

The  ore  from  mine  to  mill — 
And  Bill  McKinley  did  it 

With  his  big  McKinley  Bill  ! 

The  world  moves  faster  every  hour  ; 

The  wheels  begin  to  hum. 
To-day  is  but  an  earnest  of 

The  brighter  days  to  come. 
So  here's  a  health  will  bring  us  wealth, 

Let's  give  it  with  a  will — 
Three  cheers  for  Bill  McKinley 

And  his  big  McKinley  Bill  ! 


A  Sinking  Fund 
Of  vital  energy  is  easily  and  pleasantly  replenish- 
able.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  an  invigorant 
without  a  peer,  and  will  speedily  infuse  fresh  stam- 
ina into  an  enfeebled  physique.  Besides  this,  it 
averts  and  remedies  malaria,  and  subdues  bilious, 
kidney,  dyspeptic,  and  rheumatic  ailments.  The 
nervous  derive  great  benefit  from  its  use. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Ella—"  Why  did  you  get  a  divorce  from  your 
husband  ?  "  Stella—"  Incompatibility.  He  didn't 
ride  a  wheel." — Puck. 
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CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid   Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robsrt  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


AbsolutehjPure-DeliGlous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BY 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  lj= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  chocolatiere 

ON   EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  ; 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRA tTL.IO-AI.il  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortmeat 
of  all  qualities.  2  8  J£ -Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTB  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic {Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  June  20 

Gaelic (Via  Honolulu) Thurgday,  July  ? 

Doric Tuesday,  July  31 

Belgic (Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh*   ind  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  June  13,  18,  28,  July  3,  13,  18.  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  June  13,  18,  33,  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  M.  June  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  June  12,  16,  ao,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  June  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Pa*. 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  June 
2,  27,  and  25th  of  each  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  <*  DAYSONLY,to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,  1T\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  June  25,  at  2  p.  M. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  July 
11,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co. ,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco . 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States   and    Boyal   Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NSW  VORK: 

Majestic July  1 

Germanic July  8 

Teutonic J  uly  15 


Britannic July  22 


Adriatic July  29 

Germanic August  5 

Teutonic August  12 

Britannic August  19 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  Sao  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

floBroftdwzty.  "        York, 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


June  22,  1896. 


The  Williams-Tucker  Weddine- 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Clare  Tucker  and  Mr. 
Philip  A.  Williams  took  place  last  Monday  evening 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  2114  Vallejo 
Street.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr. 
J.  C.  Tucker,  formerly  of  Oakland,  who  was  a 
prominent  pioneer  of  this  city.  The  groom  is  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Williams,  of  this  city. 
The  young  couple  are  well  known  in  society  circles 
on  both  sides  of  the  bay.  Owing  10  a  recent  be- 
reavement in  the  family  of  the  bride,  only  relatives 
and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  were  invited  to  wit- 
ness the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  eight 
o'clock  by  Rev.  W.  W.  Moreland,  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  Church.  Miss  Mae  Tucker  was  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller  acted  as  best  man. 
After  the  wedding  and  its  attendant  congratula- 
tions, a  supper  was  served.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iams left  Tuesday  on  the  steamer  Australia  to 
visit  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  They  will  re  away  sev- 
eral weeks. 

The  Parker-Young  Wedding. 
Miss  Louise  E.  Young  and  Mr.  Stafford  H. 
Parker  were  united  in  marriage  last  Monday  noon 
in  Trinity  Church  by  Rev.  George  Edward  Walk. 
A  few  relatives  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was 
followed  by  a  breakfast  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  Edward  Walk,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Gwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grayson  Dutton,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Huntsman,  Mrs.  Maynard,  Mrs.  Alexander 
Boyd,  Miss  Gwin,  Misses  Huntsman,  Mr.  William  H. 
Fisher,  Mr.  E.  L.  Parker,  and  Mr.  Edward  Thomson. 


The  Gibba  Golden  Wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Van  Schelluyne  Gibbs 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  their  residence,  722  Post  Street,  where 
they  hospitably  entertained  a  large  number  of 
their  friends,  and  received  not  only  their  congratu- 
lations, but  many  golden  tokens  of  their  esteem. 
Although  they  have  both  passed  the  period  of 
threescore-and-ten,  they  are  in  the  full  possession 
of  health  and  are  as  active  as  many  of  their 
juniors.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gibbs  were  married  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  just  fifty  years  ago  last  Wednes- 
day, and  arrived  in  this  city  in  April,  1849.  Mr. 
Gibbs  has  been  prominently  identified  in  the  world 
of  commerce  here  since  then.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Trinity  Church,  one  of  the  principal 
promoters  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, was  twice  elected  president  of  the  Society 
of  California  Pioneers,  and  for  the  past  two  years 
has  been  president  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital.  Mrs. 
Gibbs  has  been  especially  notable  in  her  charity 
work  and  as  an  hospitable  entertainer. 

The  host  and  hostess  were  assisted  in  receiving 
by  their  two  daughters,  Mrs.  John  Stafford,  wife  of 
Lieutenant  Stafford,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Martha  P. 
Gibbs,  and  by  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gibbs,  Miss  Harriet 
Gibbs,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Walker,  Jr., 
Mrs.  George  C.  Cobb,  and  Mrs.  Eli  Lewelling. 
A  feature  of  the  reception  was  the  exhibition  of  a 
piece  of  the  original  wedding-cake  that  did  service 
a  half-century  ago,  the  white  kid  gloves  and  lace 
handkerchief  that  Mrs.  Gibbs  wore,  and  the  white 
brocaded  waistcoat  that  the  groom  wore  on  his 
wedding  day.    A  string  orchestra  played  during 


If  you  wish 

the  lightest, 

sweetest,  finest 

cake,  biscuit  and  bread, 

ROYAL 
Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable 
in  their  preparation. 

ROYAL  BAK1K0  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.  V. 


the  reception,  and  refreshments  were  served.     The 
pleasant  affair  came  to  an  end  at  midnight. 

The  Hotel  del  Monts. 

The  beautiful  weather  is  attracting  many  visitors 
to  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  The  surf  and  tank-bath- 
ing, the  famous  seventeen-mile  drive,  and  the  ten- 
nis-courts, all  have  their  patrons,  and  there  is  no 
lack  of  other  attractions.  Among  those  at  the 
hotel  now  are : 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina,  Miss  de  Santa  Marina, 
Miss  Polastre,  Mrs.  Hager,  the  Misses  Hager,  Miss 
Lucas,  Mrs.  C.  Simpkms,  Miss  Throckmorton,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Van  Bergen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Foster, 
Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  and  Mr.  Barry  Coleman,  of  San 
Francisco. 

Among  those  who  have  engaged  rooms  for  the 
season  up  to  July  ist  are  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
W.  Scholle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Laton,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan,  Mrs.  Mountford  S.Wilson,  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson.  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere,  Major  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Miss  Spreckels,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  F.  H.  Lefavor,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A. 
Jerome,  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  C.  Tubbs,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Stoney, 
U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss  Laura  Bates. 

Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  guests  now  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  enjoying  the  picturesque 
attractions  of  that  delightful  mountain  resort. 
Among  those  who  are  there  are  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  and  Miss  Rowe,  of  San 
Mateo  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  T.  Klink,  Miss  Klink,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Reed,  Mrs.  H.  W.  Reed,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Dewey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Crane,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounse- 
velle  Wtldman,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Huntingtoo,  Dr.  C.  W.  Richards,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
M.  Goewey,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Mr.  Herbert 
Goewey,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Whittelt,  Miss  Florence  Whittell, 
Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  E.  Worden, 
Master  N.  T.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  Mr. 
Lawson  S.  Adams,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  Mrs.  Clark  W. 
Crocker,  Mrs.  W.  Van  Bergen,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen 
and  family,  of  San  Francisco  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Howard  and  Miss  Frances  Howard,  of  San  Mateo  ;  and 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Pope,  of  Mare  Island. 

Those  who  have  engaged  rooms,  and  the  dates 
on  which  they  are  expected,  are  as  follows  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin  and  Miss  C.  M.  Dunn, 
June  20th  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Tuttle  and  family  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tallant  and  family,  June  23d  ; 
Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.,  June  24th  ; 
Mrs.  General  Williams  and  Miss  Fillmore,  June  28th  ; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses  King, 
June  30th  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Maynard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  M.  Gwin,  and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  July  ist. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Ella  Hobart  has  selected  her  bridesmaids, 
who  will  comprise  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Jessie 
Hobart,  Miss  Florence  Mills,  and  Miss  Juliette 
Williams.     There  will  be  no  maid  of  honor. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Upson  and  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Hanchett  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  L.  S. 
Upson,  in  Sacramento.  Mr.  Hanchett  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hanchett,  and  brother  of 
Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Delmas,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Lionel  Fitzgerald  Kenny,  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  will 
take  place  to-day  in  London. 

Miss  Alice  Voorman  was  married  last  Wednesday 
evening  to  Mr.  Heber  Cody  Tilden  at  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Henty  Voorman,  on 
Bush  Street.  Rev.  George  Edward  Walk,  of 
Trinity  Church,  officiated.  The  bride  was  attended 
by  Miss  Ida  Voorman,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Miss 
Flint,  and  Miss  Griswold,  as  bridesmaids.  The 
affair  was  very  pleasantly  celebrated. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lena 
Schell  and  Mr.  Wilson  Underhill,  of  Fresno. 
Miss  Schell  is  the  daughter  of  Judge  G.  W.  Schell, 
of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Underhill  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
W.  W.  Underhill,  of  New  York  city.  The  wed- 
ding  will  take  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  July  ist. 


Richard  Harding  Davis  at  Moscow. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  attended  the  coronation 
of  the  Czar  as  a  reporter,  and  since  then  the  New 
York  papers  have  been  having  much  fun  with  Mr. 
Davis.  The  Tribune  in  particular  daily  devotes  a 
certain  amount  of  space  to  Mr.  Davis,  and  invari- 
ably spells  his  name  with  capitals  and  spells  Czar 
Nicholas  with  a  small  c  and  a  little  n.  Through- 
out all  the  paragraphs  referring  to  Mr.  Davis,  he  is 
the  only  person  who  enjoys  capitals.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  style  in  which  Mr.  Davis  is  handled  : 
"Now  that  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis  has  got 
the  czar  nicholas  crowned,  all  the  russians  will 
breathe  more  freely.  It  is  true  that  he  first  cabled 
to  New  York :  '  I  have  just  returned  from  the 
kremlin ;  moscow  is  wild  with  enthusiasm."' 
Whether  the  enthusiasm  was  caused  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Czar  or  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Davis 
is  not  stated.  Another  handle  was  given  to  the 
lampoons  upon  Mr.  Davis  by  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Hearst,  his  editor,  printed  at  the  beginning  of  his 
article  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Davis,  with  a  semicircular 
background,  giving  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  halo. 


He—"  Would  you  marry  me  if  I  were  poor?" 
She—"  No  ;  I  wouldn't  marry  a  man  unless  I  loved 
him." — Fuck. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

It  is  rumored  that  Rear-Admiral  Francis  A.  Ramsay, 
U.  S.  N.,  the  present  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation, 
and  who  is  to  be  retired  next  spring,  will  take  command 
of  the  Pacific  Squadron  in  August,  succeeding  Rear- 
Admiral  L.  A.  Beardslee,  U.  S.  N„  whose  two  years  of 
sea-duty  expire  that  month. 

Surgeon  H.  T.  Percy,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Monterey  to  take  the  place  of  Surgeon  R.  Whiting, 
U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  ordered  home  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilner,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu last  Tuesday  on  the  steamship  Australia. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Sinclair,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  report  to  General  J.  W. 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  for  duty.  He  was  recently  promoted 
from  the  rank  of  major  of  the  Second  Artillery. 

Colonel  R.  E.  Croflon.  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
commanding  Fort  Sheridan,  III.,  has  been  found  physi- 
cally incapacitated  for  further  active  service  by  the  sur- 
geon  at  that  post. 

Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  widow  of  the  late  General  Gibbon, 
TJ.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  brother,  Lieu  ten  ant -Colon  el  Ed- 
ward F.  Moale,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Fort  Snelling,  where  she 
will  remain  during  the  summer. 

Captain  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N„  is  at  Chevy  Chase, 
Md.  He  is  on  duty  in  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  member 
of  the  Examining  Board. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  A.  Guenther,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
mander of  the  post  at  Alcatraz  Island,  and  Miss  Guenther 
left  last  Tuesday  on  the  steamship  Australia  for  a  trip 
to  Honolulu. 

Chief-Engineer  G.  W.  Roche,  TJ.  S.  N.,  will  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  July  3d. 

Chief- Engineer  J.  H.  Perry,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  on  July  15th,  and 
ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Chief-Engineer  R.  W.  Milligan,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey  on  July  15th,  and  ordered  to 
duty  in  connection  with  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  William  Kilburn,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Hydrographic  Office  and  ordered  to  the 
San  Francisco  per  steamer  of  July  4th. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  T/utis  on  July  ist,  and  ordered  to  the  Inde- 
pendefue. 

Ensign  Yates  Stirling,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  T/utis  and  ordered  to  the  Albatross. 

Major  Edward  Field,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  inspector  of  artillery  in  the  Department 
of  California.  He  was  recently  promoted  from  the  rank 
of  captain  of  the  Fourth  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Charles  E.  Fox,  U.  S.  N„  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Lieutenant  Frank  H.  Dimock,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  has  been 
placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Hart,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  soon  be  transferred  to  Troop  H,  Seventh  Cavalry. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Detroit  at  the  Asiatic  Station. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Tlittis  and  assigned  to  the  Independence. 


Californians  in  Paris. 
There  is  quite  a  knot  of  Californians  at  present 
in  Paris.  Among  them  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
Spreckels,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Sprague,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Rose,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard,  Mrs.  W.  B.Wilshire,  Miss 
Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss  Madge  Carroll,  Mr,  Frederick 
R.  Webster,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  others. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sprague  gave  a  dinner-party  a  fort- 
night ago  at  their  home,  among  the  guests  being 
several  of  those  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Sprague 
and  Mr.  Webster  both  won  valuable  prizes  at  the 
Great  International  Pigeon-Match.  The  Grand 
Prix  de  Madrid  was  won  by  George  Work,  of  New 
York.  Mr.  Webster  had  left  Paris  to  attend  the 
Derby  at  last  advices,  and  expects  to  sail  for  home 
July  ist. 

Mr.  Alexander  Center  invited  some  fourscore 
gentlemen  to  a  dinner  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club  on 
Thursday,  the  eighteenth  instant,  to  meet  His  Ex- 
cellency Hoshi  Toru,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Empire  of  Japan. 


English,  and  American  "Wine-Drinkers. 

[New  York  Recorder.] 

According  to  Ridley's  Wine  and  Trade  Circular, 
the  ruling  quotations  for  familiar  brands  of  cham- 
pagne in  the  London  market  are  : 

Pomraery  Sec,  83  to  88  shillings. 

Moet's,  75  shillings. 

Perrier,  72  shillings. 

Mumm,  70  to  75^  shillings. 

While  the  consumer  here  pays  about  the  same 
price  for  all  brands  of  reputable  champagnes,  and 
thereby  creates  the  impression  that  one  wine  is 
about  the  same  as  another  to  him  as  long  as  it  is  a 
reputable  champagne,  the  English  wine-drinker  is 
always  willing  to  pay  the  highest  price  for  what  he 
considers  the  best  wine,  and  though  we  have  in  our 
country  as  good  connoisseurs  as  there  are  in  Eng- 
land, yet  the  average  American  will  rarely  take  the 
time  and  the  trouble  to  try  the  relative  merits  of  the 
different  brands,  and  too  often  leaves  to  the  knight 
of  the  bar  or  the  garcon  the  choice  of  the  brand. 


—  Amateur  Photography — For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


HATS 


STRAW   HATS 

DERBYS 

FEDORAS 


LATE   STYLES 
GOOD   QUALITY 
LOWEST   PRICES 


AT 


HARLOE'S 

237  KEARNY  ST.    Phone  Red  361 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


There's  a  slore  in  town  where 
nil  the  plain  substantial  things 
are  out  of  sight  and  the  pretty 
things  are  conspicuous  ;  so  that  it 
looks  as  if  the  store  had  nothing 
but  pretty  things  in  it. 

That's  Crockers'  stationery 
store. 

Just  like  Crockers'  engraving  : 
the  beauty  is  on  top  ;  and,  when 
you  look  closely,  you  see  that 
nothing  is  overlooked. 

Cards,  invitations,  announcements,  etc, 
2-7  Post  street 
215  Rush  street 


STROZYTiTSKI 

LEADING       LADIES'       HAIK        UKESSER 

REMOVED    TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PKICES. 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.    Address 

F.  REANIER,  Superintendent, 

Capitola. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  andSansomeSts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m. to  6  P.M. 
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^  Grand  National  Prize  of 


16,600  francs  at  Paris 


Quina 
jafoche 


a 

9 

9 

* 

9 
Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the    A 

entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian  i 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical  - 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire 
system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 
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June  22,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4.  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second— For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

MMKCEMENT  OF  COURSES.  1800-07 

OFFERED   BV   THE 

Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 

Also  descriptive  pamphlets  of  all  departments  of  the 
University  are  now  ready,  and  may  be  had  on  appplication 
to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1326  N.  Broad  St.,  Phlla.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1806,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting, 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


Tennis  Watches 

JJL 

Special  designs  for  trophies 
for  the  ladies.  Oxidized  steel 
cases,  with  emblems  in  gold 
and  silver.  Unique  and  beau- 
tiful, but  not  very  expensive. 
We  can  show  you  a  good 
line  of  these  outing  watches 
— if  you  call  this  week. 

THE  WATEROTRY  WATCH  CO. 

New  Office  in  the  Mills  Bids.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


Turn  it 
Upside-down : 

It  won't  hurt  it. 
There  are  no  dregs  or  sedi- 
ment at  the  bottom. 
Drinkers    of    Evans'    India 
Pale  Ale  know  that  and  do 
not  Hesitate  to  drain 
the  bottle. 

When  two  years  old  it  is  prop- 
erly bottled  by  experts  and 
will  keep  in  any  climate. 

Sold  Everywhere. 

Brewed  and  Bottled  by 

C.  H.  EVANS   &  SONS, 

Hudson,  New  York. 

Sherwood  &  Sherwood,  S.  F., 
Los  Angeles,  Portland. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  inccess  for  more  than 
50  yean,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid  imitation!  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


Movements  and  W hereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  are  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Moltie  Thomas 
are  passing  the  summer  in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Romietta  Wallace  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Ethel, 
Helen,  and  Bertha  Smith  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  and  his  sister,  Miss  Jennie  Blair, 
have  been  visiting  health  resorts  in  Lake  County  re- 
cently. 

Miss  Frances  Curry  will  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
during  July, 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Gertrude  Carroll  will  pass  the  next  four  weeks  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P,  Eyre,  who  are  now  at  Menlo 
Park,  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  August. 

Mrs.  F.  B.  Lewis  and  Miss  Mabel  de  Noon  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Southern  California. 

Miss  Ella  Goodall,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells  are  occupying  their  cot- 
tage in  Rosa  Valley. 

Mr.  Hugh  Tevts  is  en  route  home  from  the  Eastern 
States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  nte  Simpkins,  are 
occupying  their  cottage  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Greenwood  is  passing  the  season  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  met  with  a  sad  affliction  re- 
cently by  being  stricken  with  almost  total  blindness  for 
several  days.  The  trouble  was  caused  by  a  severe  nerv- 
ous prostration.  She  is  now  improving  in  health,  and 
her  complete  recovery  is  assured. 

Mr.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester  came  up  from  Santa 
Monica  last  Monday  on  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  May  Clark  has  returned  from  the  East,  and  will 
spend  the  summer  with  her  sisters  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Pedar  Sather,  of  Oakland,  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  and  family  have  left  Bakersfield, 
and  are  occupying  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Roy  Jones  at  Santa 
Monica. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  is  visiting  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood  will  leave  New  York 
to-day  en  route  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt  have  leased  the  Car- 
olan  cottage  at  Burlingame  for  the  season, 

Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley  will  leave  the  city  to-day  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  season  at  her  country  home,  "  Owl's 
Wood,"  at  Corte  Madera,  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tobin  and  the  Misses  Celia  and  Beatrice 
Tobin  are  occupying  the  Ripley  cottage  at  Burlingame. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  family  will  pass  the  season 
in  the  Berry  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Susie  Bland* 
ing  are  passing  the  summer  at  the  Bradford  cottage  in 
San  Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  and  the  Misses 
Griffith  are  occupying  the  Connor  cottage  in  San  Rafael 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  will  leave  Pre- 
toria, South  Africa,  next  Monday,  for  England. 

General  Nathaniel  Harris  left  on  Wednesday  for  a 
brief  visit  to  Portland,  Or. 

While  riding  a  spirited  horse  at  his  ranch  near  Auburn, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  Mr.  J.  Hodges  Toler,  who  was  recently 
married  to  Miss  Florence  Reed,  of  this  city,  was  vio- 
lently thrown.  His  collar-bone  was  broken,  and  he  re- 
ceived other  injuries  and  bruises.  He  is  rapidly  recover- 
ing, however,  and  will  soon  be  entirely  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  occupying  a  cot- 
tage in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs  will  pass  the  season  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  is  passing  several  weeks  in  San 
Jose". 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  early  in  the 
week. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  are  at 
Phelan  Park  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Lawson  S.  Adams  will  pass  the  summer  at  Castle 
Crags  and  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  and  Mr.  Thomas  O.  Larkin  left 
on  Friday  to  view  the  water  carnival  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  of  Fruitvale,  will 
pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crags  and  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  George  Loughborough  has  returned  to  the  city  for 
a  brief  visit,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Mexico. 

Miss  Anna  Hobbs  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Booth  are  passing  the  summer  in 
Sausalito. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  and  family  are  at  the  Sea  Beach 
Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz  for  the  season. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Miss  Morrow,  and 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N„  are  at 
their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  will  pass  most  of  the  summer 
with  friends  in  Seattle, 

Mrs.  Duke  Baxter  is  here  from  El  Montecito,  Santa 
Barbara  County,  on  a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  William 
Macdonald.  She  is  accompanied  by  Miss  Blanche  H. 
Nixon,  of  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Hatch,  wife  of  the  Hawaiian  minister  to 
the  United  States,  has  returned  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hawea,  in  Santa 
Rosa.  Mrs.  Hatch  was  formerly  Miss  Allie  Hawes,  of 
this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  Davis  have  leased  the  Crosby  cot- 
tage in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Henry  Glass  is  occupying  the  cottage  of  Mr. 
Frank  S.  Johnson  in  San  Rafael  during  his  absence  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Wieland  will  leave  next  month  to  make 
a  tour  of  the  world. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  M,  H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
Gerstle,  and  the  Misses  Sadie  and  Grace  Hecht  are  occu- 
pying "  Meadowlands,"  the  country  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  de  Young  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Forman  and  Miss  Gertrude  Form  an  left  last 
Thursday  to  visit  Alaska.  When  they  return  they  will 
pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  Sao  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  are  passing  the  summer 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
for  the  season. 

Mrs.  D,  E.  Allison  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York  city, 
and  will  return  home  in  July. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele  and  family  and  Mils  Bennett  are 
at  the  Steele  country-seat,  "Felicidad,"  Salmon  Falls, 
near  Auburn,  in  Placer  County. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes 


McLaughlin,  of  Santa  Cruz,  are  at  Paso  Robles  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  were  in  Paris  recently. 

Miss  Clara  Taylor  is  visiting  at  Paso  Robles. 

Miss  Susie  Wells  and  Miss  Sallie  Fields  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  at  Cazadero. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Belden  are  in  San  Jose"  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  will  be  at  Castle  Crag 
during  July.     They  are  now  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  of  Menlo  Park,  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  W.  B.  C.  Brown,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright,  of  San  Jose\ 
have  secured  rooms  at  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel,  in  Santa 
Cruz,  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Cushing  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Shortridge  and  Miss  Vesta 
Shortridge,  of  San  Jose*,  will  soon  leave  to  visit  Honolulu 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Bradford,  nie  Badlam,  are  visiting 
health  resorts  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  Albert  Wieland  and  Mr.  John  Siebe  arrived  here 
from  Japan  on  the  Coptic  last  Tuesday,  after  making  a 
tour  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  and  family  are  passing  the 
season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Albert  Ehrenberg  will  leave  in  about  a  week  to 
make  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  has  gone  East  on  a  brief  visit.  When 
he  returns  he  will  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burk,  of  San  Jose",  visited  here 
during  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  is  making  a  prolonged  visit  at 
Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Sunday. 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Hyman  and  family  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rice  and  Miss  Birdie  Rice  are  at  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Crow  are  giving  a  house-party  at  El 
Rancho  de  Cuervo,  Crow's  Landing,  in  honor  of  Miss  L. 
Dorothy  Steffens,  of  Sacramento,  prior  to  her  departure 
for  Europe.  The  other  guests  are  Miss  Evelyn  Bell,  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  the  Misses  Crow,  of  San  Jose",  Mr.  Robert 
Bradford  Marshall,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Albert 
Jack,  of  Paso  Robles,  Mr.  William  C.  Cressey,  and  Mr. 
Glenbarn  Crow. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Delmas  is  passing  the  summer  at  the  Sea 
Beach  Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  is  at  Paso  Robles  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  G.  Brown  and  Miss  Florinne  Brown, 
of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  summer  at  Capitola. 

Mr.  James  N,  Suydam  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Suydam 
sailed  for  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on  the  steamship 
A  ustralia. 

Colonel  William  Macdonald  sailed  on  the  steamship 
Australia  last  Tuesday  to  visit  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Tarn  McGrew  sailed  for  Honolulu  last  Tuesday. 
He  may  go  to  Corea,  in  which  case  he  will  be  absent  for 
some  years. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  left  last  Thursday  to  visit 
Portland,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  Spokane  ;  he  will  be 
away  about  two  weeks.  Upon  his  return,  he  will  go  to 
Del  Monte  to  witness  the  fiesta. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Prince  and 
Princess  Poniatowski  wil)  return  from  the  East  late  in 
June. 

Mr,  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  who  is  visiting  in  Portland, 
Or.,  is  expected  home  late  next  week. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle  will  leave  soon  to  pass  sev- 
eral months  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  George  D.  Strickland,  daughter  of  Mr.  Arpad 
Haraszthy,  left  last  Wednesday  for  Medea,  Penn.,  where 
her  husband  is  dangerously  ill. 

Miss  Susie  Russell  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends 
in  San  Josi. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  will  pass  the  month  of  July  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods  is  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Jose". 

Miss  Beaver,  Miss  Ethel  Beaver,  and  Miss  Fitch  are 
visiting  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Kittredge  and  family,  of  Oakland,  have 
leased  a  cottage  near  Los  Gatos  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greer  Harrison  have  been  pass- 
ing the  week  in  San  Jose*. 


Fireworks. 

Save  time  and  money  and  patronize  home  indus- 
try by  buying  an  assorted  case  of  fireworks  from 
the  California  Fireworks  Co.,  219  Front  Street. 


—  The  popular  manufacturers  of  bathing 
suits,  bicycle  suits,  sweaters,  and  knitted  goods  are 
going  to  remove  from  their  old  quarters,  where  they 
have  been  located  for  the  last  twenty  years,  to  the 
more  central  location  at  103  and  105  Post  Street, 
upstairs,  on  or  about  July  6th  next.  We  refer  to 
J.J.  Pfister  Knitting  Co. ,  now  at  120  Sutter  St. ,  S.  F. 


USE    ONLY 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's -Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


MDRRAY  k  LAMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED    THE    ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

C«EFORE   THE   PUBLIC  SINCE    I808v 

YOU      DO     NOT     KNOW    WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      18. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wbicli 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

YOUR    VACATION  ! 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now    under    the     proprietorship    of    MR.    JOHN     R. 
CHACE.     It   is   the   ideal   health   and    pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  further  in- 
formation address  J.  R.   CHACE, 
Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  And  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nut*, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  ALSIP  &  CO., 
Room  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 
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FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 
feet.     Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHUNEWALD,  .Manager, 

Tavern  Castle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

1ST  Prior  to  June  ist  address  to  Room  59,  No.  4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL   MONTE 

MONTERET,    O-A-Ij. 

"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."  Always  Open.  ONLY  THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel  del  Monte,  Monterey,  Cal. 
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, .  CAMPING . 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 


Shasta  Region 


Castle  Crags, 
«-ncet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 

All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE   CODNTY  KESOKTS. 


cvce 
<x\\ 

sr 

.owe 
eycoAa, 

%a<xu\:\\u\ 
r\toa. 


General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 
1335  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 


Office  and  School 


FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  And   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Hazel—"  I  wonder  why  he  has  never  said  that  he 
loves  me."  Nutte — "  Perhaps  he  has  not  dared  to 
interrupt  you." — Truth. 

Pertinent:  Sam— "  Whar  yo'  gait  all  de  hens, 
Jim?"  Jim—"  Raised  um."  5aM-"  Fum  whar 
— eggs  or  coops  ?" — Puck. 

Rivals  :  "  I  must  say,"  remarked  the  armless 
wonder,  "  thai  I  never  saw  anything  so  remarkable 
in  the  Venus  de  Milo."— Puck. 

The  count — "In  French  we  call  it  'dot.'"  Her 
father—"  You  just  call  it  '  dough  '  ?  That's  what 
some  folks  call  it  in  English."— .P/"^. 

Friend — "  Do  you  always  wait  for  inspiration  be- 
fore  you  write  a  poem?"  Author— "  No.  I  al- 
ways need  ten  dollars." — Somervillc  Journal. 

Her  father— "  Has  ray  daughter  given  you  any 
encouragement,  sir?"  Suitor— "  Well,  she  said 
you  were  always  a  very  generous  parent." — Phila- 
delphia American. 

S/ie—  "When  the>  hear  you  are  going  to  be 
married,  dear,  won't  they  raise  your  salary  ?  "  He 
— "  I  ara  afraid  not,  darling  ;  they  have  heard  it  so 
often  before." — Truth. 

Tom  Toppnot—"  Hullo,  Jack  !  how  do  you  do?" 
Jack  Plunger—"  I  (hie)  do  as  I  (hie)  blame  please, 
thank  you."  Tom  Toppnot—"  I  see — when  does 
your  wife  get  back  ?  " — Judge. 

Tommy— "  Paw,  what  is  a  designing  villain?" 
Mr.  Figg — "Oh,  the  description  would  apply  to 
one  of  these  poster  artists  about  as  well  as  any- 
thing."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Poor  Dick  is  gone  I  He  was  a  devoted  cyclist, 
wasn't  he  ?  "  "  Yes,  indeed  1  He  left  a  will  stating 
that  he  was  to  be  cremated  and  used  to  help  out 
on  our  new  cinder  path." — Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
nal. 

"  You  do  not  go  out  often  to  dinner,  Mrs.  Wad- 
dington  ?  "  "No.  1  don't  think  the  best  dinner 
on  earth  is  sufficient  compensation  for  making  one's 
self  agreeable  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch." — 
Chicago  Record. 

Rugby — "Our  landlady  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pert calculators  in  town."  Wilkins — "Is  she?" 
Rugby — "Yep.  We  had  beans  for  dinner  to-day, 
and  she  asked  me  how  many  I  would  have." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

He — "  It  seems  to  me  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, a  minister  might  be  justified  in  using  an- 
other minister's  sermon."  She — "Under  what 
circumstances?"  He — "Well,  for  instance,  if  it 
was  a  very  short  sermon." — Puck. 

Old  lady — "  Poor  fellow  1  I  suppose  your  blind- 
ness is  incurable.  Have  you  ever  been  treated  ?  " 
Blind  7/zan — "Yes,  mum,  but  not  often-  'Tain't 
many  as  likes  to  be  seen  going  into  a  bar-room 
with  a  blind  beggar." — Hartford  Times. 

Tom — "  Why  have  Dick  and  Grace  quarreled  ?  " 
Hazel — "  They  are  both  learning  to  ride  the  bicy- 
cle, and  last  week  they  met  each  other  in  the  park. 
She  tried  to  bow  to  him,  and  he  tried  to  raise  his 
hat,  and  each  blames  the  other  for  the  result." — 
Truth. 

Tourist  (in  Oklahoma) — "  I  should  not  think 
that  piano-tuning  would  be  a  very  lucrative  occu- 
pation in  this  region — pianos  are  not  very  plentiful 
here,  are  they  ?"  Piano-tuner — "  Well,  no  ;  but  I 
make  a  pretty  fair  income  by  tightening  up  barb- 
wire  fences  on  the  side." — Puck. 

Tom — "  Where  shall  you  stop — at  the  Baldorf  ?" 
Harry — "  I  hope  so.  I'm  afraid,  however,  that 
Parker  will  hear  I'm  in  town,  and  insist  upon  my 
putting  up  with  him."  Tom — "  Don't  you  like 
Parker  ?  "  Harry — "  Yes,  very  much  ;  but  he  has 
three  daughters,  and  I  don't  know  if  I  can  afford 
it." — Bazar. 

Guy — "  Could  you  spare  me  a  cigarette  ?  "  Gon- 
tran — "  My  dear  fellow,  my  doctor  has  strictly  for- 
bidden me  to  smoke."  A  fortnight  later  Guy  meets 
his  friend  puffing  away  at  a  splendid  Havana. 
Guy — "  I  thought  you  had  to  give  up  smoking?" 
Gontran — "  Oh,  my  doctor  died  a  week  ago." — Le 
Figaro. 

First  lawyer — "I  was  looking  over  my  boy's 
geometry  lesson  last  night.  I  was  quite  interested 
in  that  proposition  that  the  three  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  two  right  angles."  Second 
lawyer — "  That  isn't  very  complicated."  First 
lawyer—"  No  ;  but  I  was  trying  to  think  what  a 
man  could  do  if  he  had  the  other  side  of  the  case." 
— Puck. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


When   baby   is   teething   or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        "Elk"  "Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

£est.  Excellent.  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton   Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     ET 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 
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Mrs.  Margaret  Treadwell,  of  Milburn, 
Long  Island,  in  an  interview  had  with 
her  on  the  24th  day  of  May,  1895,  said  : 
"  Two  years  ago  I  had  the  Grippe,  and 
since  then  I  have  never  been  real  smart. 
Nothing  that  I  ate  seemed  to  set  well 
on  my  stomach.     I  ain't  been  much  of 
a  hand  for  doctoring,  but  I  tried  different 
kinds  of  herb  teas,  but  they  didn't  seem 
to  do  much  good— Catnip  was  the  best, 
but  I  got  kind  of  set  against  that.    One 
day  a  lady  asked  me  if  I  would  try  some 
of  her  medicine — Ripans  Tabules,  she 
called  them.     They  seemed  harmless-like, 
and  Richard  he  took  some  too,  and 
whatever  they  are  made  of  I  don't  know, 
but  they  beat  all  the  herb  teas,  and  we 
ain't  felt  so  well  in  years.     We  work  on 
the  farm  all  day  now  and  eat  our  three 
regular  meals,  and  all  kinds  of  victuals 
seems  to  agree  with  us.     My  advice  is, 
don't  bother  with  herb  teas  when  you 
can  get  these  Ripans  Tabules,  and  don't 
hesitate,  as  I  did,  about  taking  them. 
They  won't  hurt  you.        (Signed), 
"Mrs.  Margaret  Treadwell." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  6t  everything  !" 

Other  Listen** — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yams.     Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


BOKTESTEIjIj    <*•    00. 


DEALERS 

IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


■ll^Z^V  401-403  Sansome  St. 
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J.  F.  Gutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

«fc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  _  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century 87.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribuer's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and.  Harper's  "Weekly ..    6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table..    5.00 
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Vmong  the  curiosities  of  ihe  Republican  convention,  one  of 
the  most  notable  was  the  wave  of  hysteric 

SLLER    AND  J 

he  Silver  feeling  excited   by  the  defection  of  Senator 

iolters.  Teller  and  the  other  silver  bolters.     Large 

iodies  of  human  beings  are  a  good  deal  like  bands  of 
heep.  They  are  at  times  led  in  various  directions  with- 
ut  reason.  We  can  readily  understand  the  emotion  of 
.tor  Teller  at  leaving  the  party  with  which  he  had  been 


connected  for  so  many  years.  But  why  the  convention 
should  have  been  "moved  almost  to  tears,"  and  why  it 
should  have  "vigorously  applauded"  the  treacherous 
Teller  and  his  fellow  -  traitors,  we  can  not  understand. 
According  to  the  press  reports,  the  bolters  "  marched 
"  proudly  toward  the  door  opposite  the  platform,  between 
"the  lines  of  their  former  brothers-in-arms.  Then,  moved 
"simultaneously  by  the  same  impulse,  the  entire  convention 
"  sprang  to  its  feet  and  burst  into  applause.  Such  staid 
"citizens  as  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Thomas  C.  Piatt,  William 
"Brookfield,  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  and  S.  V.  R.  Cruger 
"shouted  and  waved  hats  and  handkerchiefs  with  the  same 
"  enthusiasm  which  was  manifested  by  the  unseasoned  young- 
"sters  from  the  Far  West  and  South.  All  were  carried  out 
"of  themselves  and  away  from  politics  by  what  looked  like 
"  self-sacrifice  for  a  principle.  Scarcely  a  delegate  in  the 
"  entire  body  retained  his  self-control.  The  band  struck  up 
"'The  Red,  White,  and  Blue,'  and  again  the  delegates  and 
"spectators,  moved  by  a  common  impulse,  burst  into  song, 
"and  for  five  minutes  the  tremendous  chorus  resounded 
"through  the  great  auditorium." 

We  are  writing  at  a  distance  from  the  convention,  out  of 
its  heat  and  noise,  and  unaffected  by  its  fits  of  hysteria. 
Therefore  we  freely  confess  that  we  do  not  see  why  staid 
citizens  like  Chauncey  Depew  should  burst  into  tears  or 
throw  up  their  hats  over  the  defection  of  some  treacherous 
Republicans  from  the  silver  States.  Nor  do  we  understand 
why  delegates  and  spectators  should  burst  into  roars  of  ap- 
plause, nor  why  the  band  should  play  "  The  Red,  White, 
and  Blue."  It  does  not  strike  us  as  being  an  occasion  for 
congratulation,  and  if  the  band  played  anything,  it  should 
have  played  that  melody  which  sounds  in  the  ears  of  dis- 
honored soldiers  when  they  are  drummed  out  of  camp. 

In  Senator  Teller's  speech,  he  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  a  Republican  since  the  birth  of  the  Republican 
party.  That  is  true.  But  let  him  look  back  over  the  lapse 
of  years,  and  contrast  the  birth  of  that  party  with  the  birth 
of  the  recent  misbegotten  bolt  where  he  has  acted  as  mid- 
wife. When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  motives  which  actuated 
the  silver  bolters  are  not  noble  ones.  The  Scripture  says  : 
"  The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil."  While  many 
men  secretly  love  money,  most  of  them  are  openly  ashamed 
of  that  love.  There  is  no  vice  so  despised  as  parsimony  in 
youth,  none  so  common  yet  so  unlovely  as  avarice  in  age. 
Poets  and  playwrights,  in  all  ages  and  all  countries,  have 
held  the  usurer  up  to  public  scorn.  Shylock,  the  Jew  whom 
Shakespeare  drew,  is  one  of  the  most  abject  characters  in 
dramatic  fiction.  Children  are  taught  from  their  infancy  to 
despise  misers.  All  revere  the  acts  of  those  broad-minded 
and  generous  men  and  women  who  give  away  their  fortunes, 
either  before  or  after  death,  for  the  founding  of  institutions  of 
charity  or  of  learning.  Prodigality,  although  a  weakness,  is 
one 'that  is  looked  upon  with  more  indulgence  than  any  other 
human  weakness.  Even  the  youthful  spendthrift,  who 
throws  away  his  money  on  horses  or  cards,  is  generally 
looked  upon  with  indulgent  eyes.  While  money  need  not  be 
despised,  still  "the  love  of  money"  can  be,  and  is,  as  the 
good  book  says. 

Yet  upon  what  is  Senator  Teller's  bolting  silver  party 
founded  but  upon  "  the  love  of  money  "  ?  There  is  no  great 
moral  principle  underlying  this  bolt.  It  is  simply  a  question 
of  the  silver  bolters  forcing  their  fellow-citizens  to  pay  more 
for  their  silver  than  those  fellow-citizens  think  it  is  worth. 
It  is  a  question  of  how  much  a  certain  mineral  product 
is  worth  an  ounce.  It  is  a  question  of  how  much  profit  a 
man  can  make  on  a  mineral  which  he  has  dug  out  of  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  It  is  purely  a  question  of  money, 
a  question  of  the  love  of  money,  a  question  of  that  love 
of  money  which  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 

Contrast  this  ignoble  infancy  with  the  birth  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  It  was  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1856,  that 
the  Republican  party  was  born.  It  was  at  the  Illinois  con- 
vention, then  held,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  delivered  the 
greatest  speech  of  his  career,  that  known  as  the  "  lost 
speech."  In  that  convention  there  were  Abolitionists  like 
Owen  Lovejoy,  Democrats  like  John  M.  Palmer,  Whigs  like 


David  Davis.  They  differed  on  other  points,  but  they  were 
as  one  in  declaring  that  they  would  not  permit  the  further 
spread  of  human  slavery  upon  free  soil.  Kansas  was  then 
in  the  hands  of  a  pro-slavery  mob.  Her  governor  was  a 
prisoner.  Her  newspapers  were  gagged.  Her  voters  were 
intimidated  by  pro-slavery  ruffians.  Charles  Sumner,  the 
eloquent  senator  from  Massachusetts  and  the  earnest  advo- 
cate of  human  freedom,  had  just  been  brutally  beaten  by  a 
bludgeon  in  the  hands  of  Brooks,  a  Southern  pro-slavery 
bully.  The  men  who  composed  this  convention  at  Bloom- 
ington,  111.,  knew  that  although  they  were  of  differing  politi- 
cal faiths,  the  only  salvation  for  the  country  lay  in  the  fact 
that  they  should  bury  their  discordant  beliefs  and  agree  on 
the  one  dominant  idea — that  slavery  should  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  extend  its  slimy  coils  around  free  States  and 
Territories. 

Man  after  man  spoke  before  that  convention,  and  finally 
there  was  a  call  for  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  was  he  who,  in 
the  fiery  crucible  of  his  eloquence,  molded  and  fused  the 
various  elements  of  that  convention  into  pure  Republican- 
ism. Such  was  the  intense  emotion  caused  by  Lincoln's 
speech  that  even  the  reporters  there  forgot  to  take  notes, 
and  there  is  no  report  of  it  left  except  in  the  memory  of 
those  who  heard  it.  Joseph  Medill,  the  veteran  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribu?iey  had  attended  the  convention  to  re- 
port it  for  the  paper  with  which  even  then,  forty  years  ago, 
he  was  connected.  But  Medill  himself  says  that,  after  he 
had  written  a  few  paragraphs,  he  became  "so  absorbed  in 
Lincoln's  magnetic  oratory  that  I  forgot  myself  and  ceased 
to  take  notes."  William  Herndon,  Lincoln's  law  partner, 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  careful  notes  of  his  speeches,  but 
he  also  says  :  "  At  the  end  of  a  few  minutes  I  threw  away  my 
pen  and  lived  only  in  the  inspiration  of  the  hour."  The  only 
attempt  at  a  report  is  tnat  made  by  a  young  lawyer,  H.  C. 
Whitney,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lincoln's,  and  even  this  is  merely 
a  fragment.  And  it  was  in  that  convention  in  1856,  when  the 
Republican  party  was  born,  that  Lincoln  uttered  the  famous 
remark  :  "  We  will  ?iot  go  out  of  the  Union  and  you  shall 
not."  It  was  there  that  he  said  to  the  opponents  of  the 
Nebraska  bill  :  "  Our  weapons  must  be  ballots  and  not 
bullets,  or  at  least  must  not  be  till  nothing  else  will  do."  It 
was  at  that  convention  that  he  said :  "  The  battle  of 
"  freedom  is  one  to  be  fought  out  on  principle.  We  have  tem- 
(tporized  with" slavery  from  the  necessities  of  our  condition, 
"  but  that  black,  foul  lie  can  never  be  consecrated  into  God's 
"hallowed  truth.  The  repeal  of  the  sacred  Missouri  Com- 
"  promise  has  installed  the  weapons  of  violence — the  blud- 
geon, the  burning  torch,  the  bristling  cannon — the  weapons 
"  of  king-craft,  of  the  inquisition,  of  ignorance,  of  barbar- 
"ism,  of  oppression.  We  see  its  fruits  in  the  dying  bed  of 
"the  fearless  Sumner,  in  the  ruins  of  the  Free  State  Hotel, 
"  in  the  smoking  timbers  of  the  Herald  of  Freedom^  in  the 
"Free  State  Governor  of  Kansas  chained  to  a  stake  on 
"freedom's  soil  like  a  horse-thief  for  the  crime  of  defending 
"  freedom." 

It  was  at  that  famous  meeting,  forty  years  ago,  that 
Lincoln  uttered  the  burning  words  which  so  thrilled  the 
souls  of  those  who  heard  his  oratory  that  even  impassive 
reporters  could  not  take  them  down.  It  was  at  that  meet- 
ing that  the  advance  of  slavery  upon  free  soil  was  checked. 
It  was  at  that  meeting  that  the  first  move  was  taken  toward 
wiping  the  black  stain  of  slavery  from  our  starry  flag.  It 
was  at  that  meeting  that  the  Republican  party,  which 
Senator  Teller  has  just  left,  came  into  being,  forty  years 
ago. 

If  Senator  Teller  and  the  traitors  who  followed  him  shall 
found  a  new  party,  let  them  contrast  the  birth  of  that  party 
with  the  birth  of  the  one  that  they  have  just  deserted.  Let 
them  reflect  upon  the  principles  which  actuated  the  men  who 
made  the  Republican  party  in  1856.  Let  them  contrast 
them  with  the  principles  of  those  who  started  the  Silver 
party  in  1896.  In  the  hearts  of  the  men  who  founded  the 
Republican  party  in  1856,  there  was  a  pure  love  of  country, 
an  intense  love  of  freedom,  and  an  indomitable  determina- 
tion to  strike  the  shackles  from  the  slave  and  to  prohibit  the 
extension  of  human  slavery  upon  free  soil.     In  the  1 
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the  men  who  deserted  the  Republican  National  Convention 
in  1896  there  was  a  sordid  determination  to  sell  an  ounce  of 
silver  for  a  dollar  instead  of  for  fifty  cents. 

The  nomination  of  William  McKinley  is  another  evidence 
that  the  successor  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
p^r  ™B      the    sometime   »  Mother  of    Presidents,"    is 
Pbesidbnt.  the  State  of  Ohio.     President  Grant  was  a 

native  of  Claremont  County,  Ohio ;  President  Hayes  was 
born  in  Delaware  County,  Ohio  ;  President  Garfield  was 
born  in  Cuyahoga  County,  Ohio  :  President  Harrison  was 
born  in  Hamilton  County,  Ohio  ;  William  McKinley  was 
born  in  Trumbull  County,  Ohio.  It  is  a  striking  fact  also 
that  with  the  drift  of  population  westward,  the  country  has 
chosen  its  Presidents  from  States  further  west.  Another 
fact  of  note  is  that  nearly  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  been  natives  or  residents  of  small  towns,  or 
living  in  rural  districts  rather  than  in  large  cities.  Wash- 
ington lived  on  a  plantation  in  Virginia  ;  Adams  lived  in 
the  village  of  Quincy,  Mass.  ;  Jefferson  resided  at  Monti- 
cello,  Va. :  Madison  lived  at  Montpelier,  Va.  ;  Monroe 
lived'at  Oak  Hill,  Va.  ;  John  Adams,  the  younger,  lived  at 
Quincy,  Mass.  ;  Jackson  lived  at  his  country  seat,  "  The 
Hermitage,"  near  Nashville,  Tenn.  ;  Van  Buren  lived  in  the 
village  of  Kinderhook  on  the  Hudson  ;  the  first  Harrison 
lived  in  North  Bend  ;  Polk  resided  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  ; 
Taylor  lived  at  Baton  Rouge  ;  Pierce  came  from  Concord, 
N.  H.  :  Buchanan  lived  at  Wheatland,  Penn.  ;  Lincoln  in 
Springfield,  111.  ;  Grant  in  Galena,  111.  ;  Hayes  in  Fremont, 
Ohio  ;  Garfield  was  from  the  village  of  Mentor,-  Ohio  ; 
Andrew  Johnson  was  a  resident  of  Greenville,  Tenn.  The 
last  two  Presidents,  however,  have  lived  in  cities.  Grover 
Cleveland  came  from  Buffalo,  a  city  which  now  has  a  popu- 
lation almost  as  large  as  that  of  San  Francisco.  Benjamin 
Harrison  resides  in  Indianapolis,  a  city  with  a  population  of 
over  one  hundred  thousand. 

The  fact  that  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  should  live  in  a 
modest  rented  house  in  a  small  city  like  Canton,  Ohio,  is 
significant.  The  population  of  the  United  States  is  largely 
rural.  At  the  last  census  more  than  half  of  our  population 
of  62,000,000  resided  in  places  of  less  than  1,000  inhabitants. 
Only  a  small  fraction  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  live 
in  large  cities.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
always  a  slight  feeling  among  this  vast  rural  population 
against  the  dwellers  in  cities,  when  it  comes  to  choosing 
leaders  of  men.  We  have  often  felt  it  in  California.  When- 
ever the  two  great  parties,  the  Republican  and  Democratic, 
are  assembled  in  convention  in  this  State,  there  is  always 
the  same  feeling  of  hostility  toward  the  "  city  man."  It  is 
generally  the  case  that  when  California  wishes  to  choose  a 
man  for  the  highest  office  in  her  gift— that  of  chief  magis- 
trate— she  selects  him  from  the  interior  and  not  from  the 
metropolis. 

So  has  it  been  in  this  case.  A  man  who  springs  from  the 
people,  who  is  of  the  people,  and  who  lives  among  the  peo- 
ple, has  been  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  nominee  for  the 
great  office  of  President.  He  is  very  near  to  the  people,  is 
William  McKinley — much  nearer  than  he  would  be  were 
he  a  New  York  city  corporation  lawyer.  . 


The  auditor  of  San  Francisco  has  completed  his  estimate  of 

the  amount  of  money  required  to  pay  the 
Taxes  in  San  ^ 

Francisco  and  expenses  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Elsewhere.  citv  government    during  the  coming    year, 

and  finds,  as  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  amounts  asked 
for  by  the  heads  of  the  various  departments  can  be  exten- 
sively scaled  down.  He  has  cut  the  total  expenses  of  the 
city  from  $6,400,610,  the  amount  appropriated  last  year,  to 
$5,350,000,  or  a  reduction  of  more  than  one  million  dol- 
lars. Instead  of  a  tax  rate  of  $3.50  on  each  $100  of  valu- 
ation, which  would  be  required  should  the  department  esti- 
mates be  allowed,  or  of  $2.20,  which  was  levied  last  year, 
the  auditor's  estimate  would  place  the  rate  for  all  purposes 
at  $1.70. 

Even  this  rate  is  higher  than  it  should  be.  Until  within 
the  last  two  years  the  rate  has  never  approached  these 
figures.  The  city  of  Boston,  with  its  numerous  and  ex- 
pensive public  buildings  and  its  extensive  municipal  activi- 
ties, gets  along  with  a  tax  rate  of  $1.28.  The  rate  in 
Pittsburg  is  $1.20  ;  in  Buffalo  it  is  $1.62  ;  in  Detroit  it  is 
$1.57.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  expenses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco should  be  higher  in  proportion  than  in  these  cities. 
There  are  practically  no  unusual  expenses  to  be  met  this 
year,  and  the  cost  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the  city 
economically  should  not  be  in  excess  of  $4,500,000. 

An  illustration  of  the  reckless  manner  in  which  the  de- 
partment estimates  have  been  made  is  presented  by  the 
action  of  Street  Superintendent  Ashworth.  He  asked  for 
$1,558,180,  which  was  nearly  three  times  what  the  depart- 
ment had  cost  last  year.  The  grand  jury  began  to  look  into 
his  estimates,  whereupon,  with  a  grand  flourish  of  trumpets, 


he  discharged  one  hundred  laborers  on  the  plea  that  the 
fund  was  exhausted.  Further  investigation  showed  that  the 
fund  was  not  exhausted,  and  then  the  agile  Mr.  Ashworth 
bobbed  up  with  a  new  estimate.  He  suddenly  discovered 
that  he  could  run  his  department  for  $475,000— a  cut  of 
$1,113,180  from  his  former  estimate,  and  a  reduction  of 
$84,000  from  the  expenses  of  last  year. 

There  are  other  departments  that  could  stand  a  reduction 
of  their  estimates,  perhaps  not  so  sweeping  as  that  of  the 
street  department,  but  sufficient  to  make  a  material  differ- 
ence in  the  tax  rate.  For  the  work  of  assessing  and  col- 
lecting taxes  this  city  pays  $169,131,  while  New  York  city 
gets  the  work  done  for  $145,595.  The  expense  to  each  per- 
son is  5 1  cents,  while  in  Boston  it  is  45  cents,  and  in  New 
York  8  cents.  The  fire  department  furnishes  protection 
against  fires  at  an  expense  of  $2.15  to  each  resident  of  San 
Francisco  ;  in  Boston  the  cost  is  $2.06,  and  in  New  York 
it  is  $1.12.  The  health  department  and  hospitals  cost  42 
cents  in  San  Francisco,  and  23  cents  in  New  York.  The 
police  department  costs  $2.71  in  this  city,  and  $2.59  in 
Boston.  So  the  comparison  might  be  made  with  other  de- 
partments, were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  division  of  the 
work  in  other  cities  is  different  from  that  which  obtains 
here,  and  the  work  overlaps  in  such  a  way  that  the  segrega- 
tion of  the  figures  is  practically  impossible. 

If  this  city  were  unusually  well  governed  the  comparison 
might  not  be  so  humiliating,  but  the  reverse  is  the  case. 
For  many  years  the  administration  of  New  York  city  was 
notoriously  corrupt  and  inefficient.  Municipal  extravagance 
reached  the  highest  point  ever  known  in  the  history  of 
the  country.  Organized  corruption  was  in  control,  and  a 
struggle  extending  over  twenty  years  was  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge the  heelers  and  ward  strikers.  To-day  the  city  is 
fairly  well  governed,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  many  of  its 
departments  are  administered  more  economically  and  more 
efficiently  than  those  of  San  Francisco.  In  the  same  way 
the  city  government  of  Boston  is  more  efficient  than  that  of 
this  city  ;  vast  public  enterprises  have  been  inaugurated  and 
carried  to  successful  completion.  San  Francisco  has  little 
to  show  as  a  result  of  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  tax-payers 
save  an  unusually  large  army  of  political  hangers-on  and 
adventurers. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  is  but  one  illustration  of  the 
manner  in    which    the    public  money    has    been    expended. 
There  is   no  reason   why  San   Francisco  should   have  the 
worst  streets  of  any  city  of  its  size  in  the  country.     The 
community  is  not  poor.     In  proportion  to  population  this 
is  the  third  richest  among  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
States.      It  is  exceeded  only    by   Boston  and  New  York. 
According  to  assessed  valuation,  the  per  capita  wealth  of 
the  principal  cities  is  as  follows:    Boston,  $1,925;    New 
York,   $1,057  ;    San    Francisco,  $995  ;    Baltimore,  $608 ; 
Philadelphia,  $593  ;  St.  Louis,  $540  ;  and  Brooklyn,  $472- 
.  An  economical  and  efficient  administration  of  the  city's 
affairs  would  result  in  an  increase  of  this  wealth  ;  the  pro- 
posed raid  on  the  treasury  would  result  in  decreasing  it. 
The   total  valuation   last  year  amounted  to  $328,537,317. 
The  books  of  the  assessor,  when  completed,  will  probably 
show   a  valuation   of  $340,000,000   this   year.     The   Mer- 
chants' Association  has  proposed  that  the  city's  disburse- 
ments should  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  the  current  ex- 
penses, such  as  salaries,  rent,  and  other  fixed  charges,  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  year's  taxes  ;  the  expenses  for  permanent  im- 
provements, such  as  buildings,  to  be  paid  for  by  issuing 
■bonds.     Should  this  plan  be  adopted,  and  there  is  every 
reason  why  it  should  be,  the  yearly  taxes  could  be  brought 
well  within  the  one-dollar  limit.    On  a  valuation  of  $340,000,- 
000,  the  taxes  would  bring  in  an  income   of  $3,400,000. 
Besides    this    there   is    considerable    income    from    other 
sources.     Licenses  brought  in  an  income  of  $487,000  last 
year  ;    $228,500   was  received  from  fees  ;   the  State,  paid 
$600,000  as  its  appropriation  of  school  moneys  ;  the  fines 
amounted  to  $30,500  ;  the  percentage  of  the  gross  income 
of  street  railroads  received  by  the  city  amounted  to  $10,000, 
and  the   same   amount  was   received   as   rental  for  school 
property.     Sundry   smaller    items  increased   these  receipts 
$20,000,  making  a  total  of  $1,386,000  received  from  these 
sources.     Should  these   receipts   be  as   large   this  year  as 
last— and  they  will  probably  be  larger— the  total  income  of 
the  city  would  be  $4,786,000 — a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  all 
legitimate  expenses  of  the  city  government. 


Tarpey  is  the  present  incumbent,  but  it  is  expected  that  ex- 
Congressman  Thomas  Geary  will  be  given  the  place. 

It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Democratic  convention 
will  go  for  free  silver.  As  we  write,  the  great  middle  west- 
ern States — Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Ohio — are  holding  their 
State  conventions.  They  are  all  for  free  silver,  and  as  they 
are  bound  by  the  "  unit  rule,"  all  of  their  delegates  will  he 
forced  to  vole  for  free  silver.  The  poll  of  States  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  is  now  estimated  at  569 
for  silver  and  349  for  gold.  This  is  what  the  Argonaut. 
stated  some  weeks  ago,  when  we  said  that  the  Democratic! 
convention  would  be  for  silver  nearly  two  to  one. 

The  "  unit  rule  "  referred  to  above  constitutes  one  of  the! 
radical  differences  between  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
conventions.  Another  is  the  "  two-thirds  rule."  Although 
the  two  conventions  consist  of  practically  the  same  number 
of  delegates,  their  methods  are  dissimilar.  The  delegaf 
are  elected  on  the  same  plan  —  two  delegates  for  each 
electoral  vote,  one  electoral  vote  for  each  member  of  Con- 
gress. There  are  357  representatives  in  Congress.  Doubli 
this  is  714.  The  delegates-at-large  are  two  for  every  sen 
ator.  There  are  45  States,  90  senators — therefore,  180  dele 
gates-at-large.  To  714  add  180  for  the  delegates-at-large 
and  the  total  of  894  results.  To  this,  in  both  Democratii 
and  Republican  conventions,  there  are  added  a  few  dele 
gates  to  represent  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Terii 
tories,.  which  have  no  electoral  votes,  and  a  grand  total  " 
918  results.  Both  the  great  conventions  are' based  ontM 
system  of  representation. 

But  here  the  similarity  ends.     The  old  Democratic  theo| 

of   "  State's  rights "  controls  the  party  organization.     The 

theory  is  that  the  unit  of  representation  is  the  State ;  tha 

State  convention  meeting  has  the  right  to  instruct  all  & 

delegates  to  vote  as  a  unit.     In  1884,  all  of  the  72  delegatl 

from  New  York  were  polled  solidly  for  Cleveland,  altbonj 

one-third  of  them  were  bitterly  opposed  to  him.     The® 

publican  party  does  not  accept  the  State  as  the  unit,  but  11 

congressional  district.     An  attempt  was  made  in    1880 

introduce  the  unit  rule  at  the  Chicago  National  Convenffl 

in  the  interest  of  Grant,  but  it  was  voted  down.     Anoth 

rule  in  the  Democratic  National  Convention  is  the   "tl 

thirds  rule."     No  candidate  can  be  nominated  who  does  r 

receive  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  all  the  delegatl 

This    arose   in   the   ante-bellum   days,  when   the  Southe 

delegates  demanded  that  they  should  have  a  veto  power 

nominations  by  the  North,  fearing  its  increase  in  populate 

These  two  rules  show  the  hide-bound  and  retrogress' 

nature  of  the  Democratic  party.     The  "  unit  rule  "  is  a  s 

.vival  of  the  exploded  theory  of  State's  rights.     The  "  H 

thirds  rule  "  is  a  survival  of  the  old  jealousy  of  the  Sol 

against  the  North.     That  a  Democratic  convention  to-c 

should  be  bound  by  these  obsolete  and  archaic  rules  is  tj 

cal  of  the  party.  


The  Democratic  National  Convention  will  meet  at  Chicago 

on   July    8,    1896.      A    special    train    will 
The  Democratic  j     j  *  . 

National  leave  Oakland  on  the  evening  of  July   1st, 

Convention.  arriving  in  Chicago  on  July  5th  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  delegates-at-large  are  W. 
W.  Foote,  Stephen  M.  White,  James  V.  Coleman,  and 
James  G.  Maguire,  all  of  whom  intend  going  on  the  special 
train.  The  delegates  from  Idaho,  Iowa,  and  Utah  will  join 
the  Californians  at  Ogden,  and  the  Wyoming  delegates  will 
join  them  at  Cheyenne.  The  national  committemen  from 
California    will   doubtless    be   changed    this    year.      M.   F. 


The  election  which  took  place  in  the  Dominion  of  Can! 

on  the  twenty-third  of  June,    1896,  hinj 
Romanism  j  . 

Checked  in  largely   on   the    question    of    non-sectar 

Canada.  schools  in  Manitoba.     Without  entering  i 

the  intricacies  of  Dominion  politics — which  would  be  d 

cult  to  understand,  and  might  not  interest  our  readers— i 

sufficient  to  say  that  the  little  Province  of  Manitoba  is  sti 

gling  hard  to  defend  its  educational  rights  ;  that  the  Prot 

ants  of  Manitoba  are  opposed  to  splitting  the  educati< 

fund  and  maintaining  separate  schools  for  Roman  Catholj 

that  the  politicians  in  other  provinces  of  the  Dominio 

some  because  of  their  Roman  Catholic  majorities  and  otj 

for  political  reasons— determined  to  coerce  Manitoba ; 

Sir  Charles  Tupper  found  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierai 

of  Quebec  apparently  dominated  the  situation  ;  that,  b 

essentially  a  politician,  he  ranged  himself  on  their  side. 

Curiously  enough,  the  result  of  the  election  has  been 

the  Tupper  government  has  been  badly-  beaten  and 

Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  Roman  Catholic,  has  been  elected. 

is  really  a  triumph  for  the  Protestants,  owing  to  the  fac 

Laurier,  although  a  Catholic,  has   opposed  the   med 

methods   of  Bishop    Lafleche    and    the    Roman    Ca 

hierarchy,  and  has  demanded  that  Catholics  be  allowed 

dom  of  political  action. 

The  way  in  which  a  Roman  Catholic  was  opposeo 
Roman  Catholics  in  this  election  is  curious.  Laurier  re 
to  allow  the  bishops  and  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthot 
Quebec  to  drive  him  under  the  lash  of  the  Roman  Ch 
On  the  floor  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  he  delivered  a 
ing  speech  against  coercing  Manitoba  into  paying  for  Ri 
Catholic  schools,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  So  long  as  I  occupy  a  seat  in  this  House,  so  long  as  I  fill  lb 
which  I  now  do,  on  every  occasion  when  it  shall  be  my  duty  to 
stand  upon  any  question  whatever,  that  stand  I  shall  not  taki 
the  point  of  view  of  Catholicism,  not  from  the  point  of  vi 
Protestantism,  but  I  will  be  guided  by  motives  which  appeal 
consciences  of  all  men,  independent  of  their  faith,  motives 
animate  all  men  loving  justice,  liberty,  and  tolerance." 

In  addition  to   this   declaration    of    independence,  ■ 
Laurier  refused  to  conform  to  the  order  or  "  manden 
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of  the  Bishops  of  Quebec.  To  use  the  language  of  the 
Quotidien,  a  Quebec  French  daily  newspaper  : 

"  Mr.  Laurier  defied  their  lordships  the  Bishops  of  Quebec,  re- 
fused them  all  submission,  all  obedience,  all  respect  for  their  word. 
A  sentiment  of  painful  stupefaction  thrilled  the  audience.  They 
did  not  believe  that  Mr.  Laurier  would  dare  publicly  to  attack  the 
mandement  of  the  Bishops  of  Quebec  and  deny  their  right  to  dictate 
to  him  and  his  followers  the  way  for  the  Catholics  to  follow  in  the 
question  of  the  Catholic  schools  of  Manitoba." 

This,  however,  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Laurier  did.  As  a  re- 
sult, Bishop  Lafleche  of  Quebec  issued  the  following  inso- 
lent ukase : 

"  This  is  the  most  outspoken  declaration  of  Liberalism  which  has 
ever  been  made,  to  my  knowledge,  in  a  legislative  assembly  in  this 
country.  The  man  who  speaks  this  language  is  a  rationalistic  Lib- 
eral. He  formulates  a  doctrine  which  is  entirely  opposed  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  It  means  that  a  Catholic  is  not  required  to  be  a  Catholic 
in  public  life.  This  is  a  fundamental  error  which  can  not  but  be 
fraught  with  deplorable  consequences.  A  Catholic  can  not,  without 
committing  a  grievous  sin,  vote  for  the  leader  of  a  party  who  has 
formulated  such  an  error,  nor  for  his  partisans  who  support  him  in 
such  an  error,  so  long  as  they  have  not  publicly  repudiated  this 
erroneous  doctrine  and  taken  the  solemn  pledge  of  voting  for  a 
remedial  law  accepted  by  the  bishops." 

That  Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  Roman  Catholic,  should  have  the 
courage  to  resist  such  high-handed  dictation  from  a  bishop 
of  his  church  is  certainly  most  extraordinary.  The  declara- 
tion of  Bishop  Lafleche  containing  this  insolent  demand 
was  printed  and  scattered  in  thousands  as  a  campaign  docu- 
ment throughout  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  But  it  did  not 
succeed.  We  are  glad  to  see  by  the  dispatches  that  the 
Catholic  vote  upon  which  the  double-faced  ministry  relied 
has  failed  them.  The  Liberals  have  carried  every  province 
except  New  Brunswick,  and  possibly  that ;  they  have 
elected  as  premier  a  Liberal  Roman  Catholic  who  has  had 
the  courage  of  his  convictions,  and  who  has  defied  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

The  federal  order  in  council  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
of  March,  1895,  commanded  the  government  of  Manitoba  to 
destroy  the  public-school  system.  It  was  called  "separat- 
ing," but  practically  it  was  done  at  the  dictation  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  established  Roman  Catholic 
schools  with  public  moneys.  It  is  against  this  infamous 
attempt  at  coercion  that  the  little  Protestant  province  of 
Manitoba  has  been  fighting.  That  it  has  succeeded  in  its 
battle  against  the  allied  forces  of  Rome  will  cause  gratifica- 
tion to  all  lovers  of  freedom,  whatever  their  religion  or  race. 
Had  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Canada  succeeded  in 
destroying  the  public-school  system  in  Manitoba,  it  would 
have  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock  of  civilization  in  Canada 
by  many  centuries. 

All  honor  to  Wilfrid  Laurier  !  All  honor  to  this  Liberal 
leader,  Frenchman  and  Catholic  though  he  be.  And  if  in 
consequence  of  his  taking  up  the  battle  for  the  right  as 
against  the  wrong,  when  the  right  was  Protestant  and  the 
wrong  was  Roman  Catholic,  he  should  be  excommunicated 
from  the  faith  in  which  he  was  born,  then  we  congratulate 
him,  because  we  think  that  Wilfrid  Laurier — honest  man, 
brave  man,  and  ODe  who  fought  for  the  right — would  stand 
higher  in  heaven  on  the  right  hand  of  God  than  all  the 
scowling  bishops,  cowled  monks,  and  black-frocked  priests 
who  fight  against  civilization  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


Go 
Republican 


! 


The  adjournment  of  the   Democratic  convention,  after  hav- 

,,,       n  ing  nominated  delegates  to  the  national  con- 

Will  California       »  » 

vention  and  candidates  for  Presidential 
electors,  closes  the  first  stage  in  the  cam- 
paign in  this  State.  The  next  political  event  of  importance 
will  be  the  meeting  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
in  Chicago  next  month. 

One  month  ago  the  election  of  McKinley  to  the  Presi- 
dency seemed  a  foregone  conclusion.  No  popular  leader 
since  the  days  of  James  G.  Blaine  has  aroused  such  popular 
enthusiasm,  or  has  been  looked  to  with  equal  confidence  to 
rescue  the  country  from  the  desperate  position  into  which 
the  Democratic  administration  has  plunged  it.  Even  the 
mass  of  the  Democrats  themselves,  disgusted  at  the  mal- 
administration of  their  representatives  in  the  national  govern- 
ment, have  despaired  of  success,  and  have  gone  about  the 
preliminary  work  of  the  campaign  in  a  spirit  of  despondency, 
which  even  the  fervor  of  their  factional  fights  has  not  been 
able  to  disguise. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Republican  party  seemed  destined 
to  sweep  the  whole  country,  and,  among  the  States  that  ap- 
peared upon  the  Republican  column,  California  stood  well 
in  the  lead.  This  State  has  always  been  doubtful  in  political 
campaigns.  In  the  last  eight  elections,  the  vote  of  California 
has  been  given  four  times  to  the  Republican  candidates  and 
four  times  to  the  Democrats.  In  1872,  President  Grant, 
with  the  prestige  that  came  from  his  services  to  the  country 
on  the  field  of  battle  and  in  the  executive  chair,  secured 
a  majority  of  13,295  votes.  But,  four  years  later,  the  Re- 
publican candidate  would  have  been  defeated  had  700  voters 
changed  their  allegiance.  At  the  next  election,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  won  the  day,  and  a  Republican  majority  of 
more  than  13,000  was  changed   into  a  Democratic  victory, 


with  102  votes  to  spare.  In  1884,  the  overwhelming  popu- 
larity of  Blaine  drew  the  voters  back  into  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  plurality  he  received  was  within  200  votes  of 
Grant's  majority.  Two  years  later,  the  verdict  was  again 
reversed,  and  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  re- 
ceived a  plurality  of  652  votes.  In  1888,  the  State  went 
Republican  by  a  small  majority,  and  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  governor  was  elected  by  about  the  same  plurality 
two  years  later.  At  the  last  Presidential  election,  four  years 
ago,  the  wave  of  political  insanity  that  swept  over  the  coun- 
try affected  California,  and  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State 
was  given  to  Cleveland  by  a  small  majority.  Returning 
sanity  carried  the  State  back  to  the  Republican  column  at 
the  election  two  years  ago,  when  the  Democrats  elected  only 
their  candidate  for  governor,  while  some  of  the  Republican 
candidates  had  pluralities  ranging  as  high  as  40,000. 

The  general  discontent  inspired  by  the  present  national 
administration  seemed  to  assure  a  victory  for  the  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidate,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  the 
popularity  of  McKinley  seemed  to  render  assurance  doubly 
sure.  But  the  action  of  the  convention  at  St.  Louis  on  the 
financial  question  has  somewhat  dampened  the  ardor  of 
some  of  the  supporters  of  the  Republican  leader.  The 
advocates  of  silver  are  numerous  in  this  State.  The  plat- 
form adopted  at  St.  Louis  is  satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of 
the  gold  standard,  and  yet  it  is  not  hostile  to  silver.  It 
pledges  the  party  to  use  its  best  endeavors  to  secure  the  use 
of  silver  by  international  agreement,  but  does  not  consider 
any  one  nation  to  be  strong  enough  to  stand  out  against  all 
the  others.  This  is  practically  the  position  that  the  Argonaut 
has  maintained.  It  is  not  a  position  of  antagonism  to  silver, 
but  points  out  a  practicable  method  of  securing  the  use  of 
both  metals. 

The  financial  question,  however,  is  not  the  only  one  at 
issue,  nor  is  the  Presidential  candidate  the  only  one  to  come 
before  the  people.  In  the  national  election  there  are  seven 
members  of  Congress  to  be  elected  in  this  State,  and  upon 
their  selection  depends  the  policy  of  the  government  during 
the  next  two  years.  If  the  Republican  candidates  are  de- 
feated, we  may  reasonably  look  to  see  the  present  Demo- 
cratic carnival  of  misrule  continued.  In  the  Qdd-numbered 
districts,  twenty  State  senators  are  to  be  elected,  and 
whether  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  elected 
is  yet  to  be  decided  by  the  supreme  court.  The  question  is 
still  open,  but,  pending  the  decision,  both  parties  have  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  lieutenant-governor,  the  Republican 
being  John  C.  Lynch,  and  the  Democratic  William  T.  Jeter, 
who  is  now  serving  for  the  unexpired  term  under  appoint- 
ment of  the  governor,  and  who  was  the  defeated  candidate 
at  the  last  election. 

There  are  also  to  be  elected  incumbents  for  all  of  the  city 
offices,  with  the  exception  of  the  assessor  and  the  superintend- 
ent of  schools.  These  last  two  hold  office  for  four  years,  while 
all  other  city  officers  hold  for  two  years  only.  In  view  of 
the  many  questions  that  have  arisen  in  the  city  government 
during  the  last  two  years,  this  municipal  election  should  not 
be  without  interest.  The  new  charter  for  the  city  is  also  to 
be  voted  on,  and  there  are  several  questions  of  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  be  decided. 

The  problems  of  this  election  are,  therefore,  not  alone 
financial.  There  are  other  questions  involved  that  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  the  prosperity  of  the  citizens  as 
deeply.  It  is  to  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  financial 
plank  in  the  Republican  declaration  of  principles  has  at  least 
placed  this  State  in  the  doubtful  column.  Defeat  is  not 
probable,  but  it  is  possible,  and  it  can  be  averted  only  by 
the  united  and  conscientious  efforts  of  those  who  believe  that 
in  the  supremacy  of  Republican  principles  lies  the  hope  of 
this  country's  future  prosperity. 


The  attitude  of  M.  H.  de  Young  on  the  present  Republican 
The  Silver  platform  is  extraordinary.     For  years  Mr. 

Silence  of  de  Young's  paper,  the  Chronicle,  has  been  a 

M.  H.  de  Young.  rabi'cl  exponent  of  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  Only  two  papers  in  the  United  States 
have  been  more  heated  in  their  advocacy  of  free  silver — the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  of  Denver  and  the  Tribune  of  Salt 
Lake  City.  It  is  not  many  months  since  Mr.  de  Young  de- 
voted an  entire  number  of  his  paper  to  a  history  of  the 
coinage  of  silver,  and  presented  an  elaborate  brief  in  favor 
of  unlimited  free-silver  coinage.  Yet  now  that  the  Repub- 
lican National  Convention  has  declared  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard,  and  against  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver, Mr.  de  Young's  paper  is  silent  upon  silver,  yet  daily  ad- 
vises his  readers  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  Was  Mr. 
de  Young  insincere  when  he  repeatedly  said  in  his  paper 
that  free  silver  was  immeasurably  more  important  than 
protection  ?  Or  is  he  insincere  now  when  he  says  that  pro- 
tection is  immeasurably  more  important  than  free  silver  ? 
Mr.  de  Young  has  powerful  political  reasons  for  shutting  up 
the  stream  of  free-silver  eloquence  which  has  so  long 
deluged  his  editorial  columns.  But  he  had  better  have  a 
care.     He   may    inflict   serious  injury   upon   his   newspaper 


property  by  taking  a  stand  hostile  to  silver.  The  readers  of 
the  Chronicle  can  scarcely  have  followed  implicitly  its  teach- 
ings for  so  many  years  without  feeling  a  rude  shock  at  this 
sudden  financial  flip-flap  and  political  somersault. 


The  Associated  Press  dispatches  during  the  last  week  have 
Nonsense  favored  the  country  with  a  variety  of  views 

Cabled  from  on  the  Cuban  question.  Briefly  summarized, 
c"'"-  these    dispatches    said    on   succeeding   days 

that  General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  United  States  Consul-General  in 
Havana,  had  prepared  a  special  report  to  President  Cleve- 
land ;  that  General  Lee's  report  had  been  sent  by  a  special 
messenger,  F.  M.  Ryan,  who  was  then  on  the  way  to  Wash- 
ington ;  that  despite  the  care  which  General  Lee  displayed 
in  sending  his  report  by  messenger,  the  Associated  Press 
would  kindly  take  the  public  into  his  confidence,  and  give 
the  substance  of  General  Lee's  secret  dispatch.  This,  it 
appears,  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  troops,  and 
denounced  Captain-General  Weyler  for  the  barbarities  of  his 
soldiers.  The  Associated  Press  dispatches  went  on  to  state 
that,  in  General  Lee's  secret  dispatch,  he  said  that  he 
"  doubted  if  peace  could  be  made  now  short  of  a  basis  of 
absolute  independence."  The  Associated  Press  then  had  its 
Madrid  correspondent  cable  that  "  General  Lee's  report  to 
President  Cleveland  had  caused  much  excitement  in  Madrid. 
Both  political  and  military  leaders  say  that  it  will  cause  his 
stay  in  Havana  to  be  a  difficult  one,  and  that  the  Spanish 
Government  will  demand  his  resignation."  On  the  heels  of 
all  this,  Consul-General  Lee  wires  under  date  Havana,  June 
24th  :  "  I  have  sent  no  report,  by  messenger  or  otherwise, 
to  the  President,  Secretary  of  State,  or  any  one  else. 
(Signed),  Fitzhugh  Lee."  It  has  taken  about  fifteen  col- 
umns for  the  Associated  Press  to  lay  this  mass  of  incoherent 
nonsense  before  the  country. 


The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  are  not  letting  the  grass 

Woman  Suffrage     ^OW  Under  their  feet-        They  ^t   engaged 

in  in  active  work  throughout  the  Slate,  and 

California.  judging  from  articles    we   see    in    the    in- 

terior press,  they  are  making  some  headway.  For  exam- 
ple, in  the  Fresno  Republican  of  June  17th  there  are  a 
couple  of  columns  of  interviews  with  voters  of  various  call- 
ings and  various  shades  of  politics  on  the  question  of 
according  the  ballot  to  women.  There  are  forty-eight  brief 
interviews  in  the  Republican;  of  these,  twenty-two  men 
were  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  twenty-three  opposed 
to  it,  and  three  non-committal. 

These  figures  in  the  interior  journals  are  rather  surpris- 
ing. It  would  seem  as  if  the  rural  voters  were  much 
more  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  the  vote  to  women  than 
are  the  city  voters. 

The  Argonaut,  as  its  readers  know,  has  never  been  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage.  While  it  does  not  believe  in  tax- 
ation without  representation — and  in  this  the  women  have  a 
strong  argument,  which  appeals  to  every  fair-minded  man  of 
Republican  principles — this  journal  does  believe  that  gov- 
ernment is  based  on  force,  and  that  the  physical  conditions 
of  women  unfit  them  for  the  bearing  of  arms.  But  the  Re- 
publican party  of  California  has  officially  declared  for 
woman  suffrage.  Therefore  this  journal  will  not  oppose  it. 
In  fact,  we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  aid  the  movement, 
since  the  Democratic  convention  treated  the  women's  com- 
mittee so  cavalierly.  We  may  say  to  the  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  that  if  they  accomplish  their  end,  it  will  not 
be  through  the  Democratic  party,  but  through  the  Republi- 
can, which  is  the  party  of  progress,  and  it  behooves  them, 
therefore,  to  work  for  the  success  of  the  Republican  ticket 
in  this  State.  If  they  help  the  Republican  party,  the 
Republican  party  will  help  them.  And  it  is  well  to  admit 
frankly  that  the  Republican  party  is  going  to  need  votes  in 
California  this  fall. 

Those  San  Francisco  gentlemen  who  paid  fifteen  thousand 
Fifteen  Thousand  dollars  to  watch  a  fifteen-minute  hugging- 
Dollars  in  match    between    two    pugilists    displayed 

Fifteen  Minutes,  peculiar  taste.  Waiving  the  question  of 
the  ethics  of  prize-fighting,  it  would  certainly  seem  as  though 
the  spectators  ought  to  get  something  for  their  money.  But 
in  the  Corbett-Sharkey  "fight,"  they  certainly  did  not  do  so. 
Prize-fighting  is  not  a  very  elevating  sport,  but  a  prize-fight 
which  is  not  a  "  fight  to  a  finish  "  is  rather  tame.  These 
four  -  round  contests  are  extremely  ludicrous.  If  any- 
thing is  well  settled  in  the  history  of  the  ring,  it  is 
that  four  -  round  tontests  never  are.  A  fight  which 
is  not  to  a  "finish"  does  not  settle  anything.  In  this 
case,  neither  Sharkey  nor  Corbelt  won,  and  the  only 
thing  settled  is  that  San  Francisco — despite  the  hard  times 
— will  put  up  large  amounts  of  money  to  see  two  bruisers 
"  fight "  a  four-round  draw.  San  Francisco  always  was  a 
"sucker  town."  Years  ago  the  city  went  wild  over  the 
Grseco-Roman  wrestling  craze,  and  paid  scores  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  see  "  wrestling  matches,"  all  of  «hich  were 
subsequently  proved  to  be  prearranged  "  I 
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A    FIGHT    WITH    A    MADMAN. 


Th-    Midn  ght  Adv-nturc  of  a  Traveler  on   a  California    Railroad. 

I  was  traveling  in  a  "  mixed  train  "  on  a  "jerkwater  rail- 
road "  in  California.  These  terms  obtain  in  railway  par- 
lance. The  train  consisted  of  a  motley  and  sinuous  length 
of  freight-cars,  with  two  passenger-cars  bringing  up  the 
rear,  one  a  smoker.  I  was  in  the  latter,  and  it  was  nighi. 
At  either  end  a  fitful  and  flickering  light  faintly  illumined 
the  extremities  of  the  car  and  intensified  the  darkness  of 
the  rest  of  it.  The  only  other  occupant  was  a  man  at  its 
further  end,  who  sat  directly  under  the  light  with  his  back 
toward  me. 

1  had  been  smoking  furiously  for  half  an  hour,  trying  to 
subdue,  in  the  solace  of  tobacco,  the  vexation  caused  by 
the  irritating  slowness  of  the  train  as  it  rattled  wearily 
along.  For  lack  of  anything  better  to  do,  1  pressed  my 
face  against  the  window-pane  and  tried  to  decipher  objects 
in  the  outside  blackness  througii  which  we  were  moving. 
Ghosts  of  telegraph-poles  flitted  by  in  regular  procession  ; 
the  rails  of  a  parallel  track  seemed  to  be  racing  with  the 
train  and  keeping  up  with  it  :  occasional  lights,  few  and 
far  between,  told  when  a  farm-house  was  passed.  This  was 
neither  exciting  nor  eniertaining,  and  I  turned  from  the 
dreariness  without  to  that  within.  Then  I  noticed  that  the 
man  at  the  further  end  had  his  arm  thrown  over  the  back  of 
the  seat  and  his  face  was  turned  toward  me. 

The  conductor,  with  his  lantern  on  his  arm,  entered  at 
this  moment  and  proved  a  temporary  diversion.  Was  the 
train  late  ?  Yes,  but  the  lime  would  be  made  up  before  we 
reached  the  terminus.  We  had  a  couple  of  freight-cars  to 
drop  at  the  next  station  and  a  couple  to  take  on,  but  the 
delay  would  be  slight.  The  conductor  walked  the  length  of 
the  car,  returned,  and  went  into  the  rear  one.  Gradually  I 
began  to  nod.  My  cigar  fell  from  my  fingers,  and  I  leaned 
sleepily  over  on  my  traveling  bag  beside  me.  I  dozed  for 
awhile  until  awakened  by  a  jerk  from  the  Irain.  I  looked 
ahead  and  saw  my  fellow-passenger.  He  still  had  his  arm 
over  the  back  of  the  seat,  and  he  appeared  to  be  gazing 
steadfastly  in  my  direction.  I  noticed  he  was  not  in  the 
same  seat  as  before,  but  in  one  three  or  four  nearer  my  end 
of  the  car.  I  was  just  wondering  how  long  I  had  been 
asleep  and  how  long  he  had  been  watching  me,  when  I  saw 
him  stealthily  step  into  the  aisle  and  sink  into  the  next  seat 
in  my  direction,  his  arm  over  its  back  and  his  face  toward 
me  as  before.  I  was  thoroughly  awake  and  curious  now, 
and  a  little  uneasy  to  boot.  He  had  gotten  into  the  dark 
shadows  of  the  car,  and  all  I  could  discern  was  his  form  and 
the  indistinct  white  disk  of  his  face.  Two  minutes,  and 
again  a  cat-like  movement  and  change  of  seat.  I  leaned 
back,  feigned  sleep,  and  watched  him  through  partly  closed 
eyelids.  This,  however,  seemed  to  reassure  him,  for  he 
advanced  two  seats  in  quick  succession.  I  counted  the 
backs  of  the  seats.  He  was  still  six  away  from  me.  For  a 
moment  I  felt  inclined  to  get  up  and  leave  the  car.  I  would 
not  have  admitted  that  I  was  afraid,  but  there  was  some- 
thing decidedly  uncanny  about  the  mysterious  approach  of 
the  stranger  in  that  darkened  car,  and  I  began  to  develop  a 
rather  healthy  anxiety.  Besides,  I  had  forgotten  my  re- 
volver when  leaving  home.  Had  the  conductor  entered  I 
would  have  been  grateful.  Still  I  was  determined  to  see 
what  the  man's  object  might  be.  As  the  rays  from  the 
light  in  my  end  of  the  car  fell  upon  him,  I  was  better  able 
to  make  him  out.  I  could  see  he  was  a  man  of  about  my 
own  age  and  physique,  with  piercing  black  eyes  in  which  I 
thought  I  could  detect  a  suspicion  that  I  was  not  asleep. 
As  I  watched  him  advance,  seat  by  seat,  I  wondered  if  he 
would  attack  me,  and,  if  so,  how  I  should  repel  it.  My 
nerves  are  pretty  good,  but  they  were  being  sorely  tried. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  even  during  those  critical  moments, 
while  I  watched  him  as  alertly  as  he  did  me,  the  monotonous 
rattle  of  the  train  got  into  my  head  and  compelled  me  to 
keep  note  of  its  regular  but  unmusical  time-beat  : 

Clack,  clack,  clickity-clack ;  click,  click,  clackity-click — he 
was  but  two  seats  away — clack,  clack,  clickity-clack — he  was 
in  the  seat  immediately  in  front  of  me,  his  face  not  three 
feet  from  my  own — click,  click,  clickily 

I  could  stand  it  no  longer  ;  I  opened  my  eyes  and  met 
his  gaze.     A  long  moment  and  then  : 

"  Well  ? "  from  me. 

"  You  are  my  brother  William." 

It  was  not  a  question,  but  an  affirmation,  solemnly  and 
slowly  made. 

"  Y'ou  are  mistaken,"  I  began,  immeasurably  relieved, 
« 1 u 

"You  are  my  brother  William,"  he  repeated,  fiercely, 
"  and  I  shall  punish  you  as  you  punished  me." 

At  this  juncture,  without  any  accountable  reason,  he 
paused,  as  if  listening  intently,  arose,  and  walked  swiftly 
back  to  his  seat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  car.  Thereupon 
the  door  opened  and  the  conductor  stood  beside  him.  At 
once  he  gave  him  a  long  and  apparently  animated  recital. 
Several  times  he  pointed  to  me. 

The  railway  official  came  down  the  aisle,  stopped,  and 
looked  at  me  curiously. 

"  Conductor,"  said  I,  "  that  man  is  a  lunatic." 

In  a  few  words,  I  detailed  the  actions  and  the  declaration 
of  my  fellow-passenger. 

The  conductor's  expression  of  curiosity  changed  to  one  of 
amazement. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  have  just  been  told  you  did  all  that 
yourself.     Are  you  both  lunatics  ?  " 

I  was  so  astounded  that  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  say, 
and  sat  there  looking  at  the  conductor  in  an  incomparably 
stupid  way.  That  functionary  studied  me  dubiously  for 
awhile,  glanced  back  at  the  other  man,  and  then,  evidently 
concluding  we  were  both  harmless,  left  the  car. 

The  extraordinary  passenger  now  remained  passively  in 
5is  seat,  with  his  back  toward  me.  In  a  short  while  tie 
train  stopped.  I  looked  out,  but  could  discover  no  rail- 
way station.     A  brakeman  rushed  by  me  and  uncoupled  the 


forward  freight-cars,  which  the  engine  pulled  away  to  the 
station,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  leaving  the  two  passen- 
ger-cars standing  alone  on  the  plain. 

The  man  ahead  did  not  move.  I  turned  to  my  bag  for 
a  second  to  get  a  fresh  cigar,  and  when  I  looked  again,  my 
man  had  disappeared.  I  could  not  believe  it  possible  for 
him  to  have  left  the  car  wilhin  that  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  I  arose  quickly  and  started  to  go  forward.  Al- 
most instantly  a  couple  of  bullets  whizzed  past  my  head  and 
crashed  through  the  glass  door  behind  me.  I  was  dazed  for 
the  moment,  but  two  more  shots  and  the  falling  of  broken 
glass  acted  as  a  wonderful  impetus,  and  I  dropped  to  the 
floor  behind  the  seats.  The  next  shot  shattered  the  lamp 
at  the  opposite  end  of  the  car.  Another,  and  I  was  cov- 
ered wiih  glass  from  Ihe  one  above  me.  That  the  shooter 
was  a  good  marksman  there  was  no  mistaking.  After  the 
lamps  were  demolished,  a  perfect  fusillade  of  shots  ensued, 
the  most  of  them  apparently  being  directed  at  the  door  to 
prevent  my  escape  in  that  direction.  I  lay  perfectly  still 
and  Iried  to  think.  It  seemed  a  long  time  before  I  heard 
voices  on  the  outside,  as  the  excited  passengers  and  train 
crew  gathered  around  the  car.  None  of  them,  of  course, 
dared  to  enter  it.  I  recognized  the  voice  of  the  conductor 
as  he  said  : 

"We'll  have  to  wait  until  they  kilt  each  other." 

Some  moments  elapsed,  and  the  firing  became  less  fre- 
quent. I  began  to  hope  that  the  ammunition  of  my 
would-be  murderer  was  about  exhausted.  Suddenly  it 
occurred  to  me  that  the  window  might  afford  me  an  escape. 
Cautiously  I  reached  my  hand  to  the  one  above  me,  and 
felt  for  the  catch  on  the  sash.  At  this  very  moment  my 
ankle  was  grasped  by  the  maniac,  who  had  crawled  under 
the  seats  to  me.  I  think  it  very  possible  that  I  cried  out  in 
terror  when  this  happened.  In  a  frenzy  of  despair  I  man- 
aged to  tear  myself  loose  from  his  grasp,  struggled  to  my 
feet,  threw  myself  under  the  seats  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  began  to  do  some  crawling  myself.  To  my 
utter  astonishment  my  antagonist  rushed  past  me  down  the 
aisle.  I  heard  the  door  slam,  but  did  not  know  whether 
he  had  left  the  car,  or  whether  he  had  merely  employed  a 
ruse.  For  several  moments  absolute  stillness  reigned,  and 
I  had  just  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  madman  had 
actually  departed,  when  the  door  was  pushed  open  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  car  lit  up  by  a  locomotive  head-light 
held  by  some  one  on  the  platform.  Back  of  the  light  stood 
the  conductor  with  a  pointed  rifle. 

"  Hands  up  ! "  he  cried,  loudly. 

It  was  a  remarkable  request  to  make  of  a  crazy  man.  I 
thought  there  could  be  no  harm  in  obeying  the  command 
myself,  and  did  so,  half  expecting  to  see  the  lunatic  follow 
me.  Th*e  rifle  was  brought  to  bear  upon  me,  and  a  crowd 
pushed  into  the  car,  headed  by  the  man  himself  who  had 
created  all  the  terror. 

"There  he  is,  friends  !"  he  yelled.  "Seize  him  !  Don't 
mind  what  he  says.  He'll  tell  you  that  I  am  the  lunatic, 
but  don't  mind  him.     My  God  !  what  an  escape  I've  had  1 " 

The  crowd  bore  down  upon  and  overpowered  me.  My 
struggles  only  served  to  convince  them  that  I  was  the  mad- 
man. 

But  yet  another  surprise  was  in  store  for  me  : 

"  Here  is  his  revolver,"  said  the  conductor,  dramatically 
triumphant,  picking  up  a  pistol  which  was  lying  on  the  seat 
beside  my  bag,  "  and  here  are  the  exploded  shells." 

It  was  true  ;  a  handful  of  them  was  on  the  seat. 

My  bag  was  searched,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  to 
establish  my  identity.  All  my  vociferous  declarations  and 
protestations  went  for  naught.  Fate  seemed  to  side  with  j 
my  shrewd  and  cunning  enemy,  for  at  the  terminus  of  the 
road  the  station-agent  handed  the  conductor  the  following 
telegram  : 

CONDUCTOR  OF  No.  7  :  John  Williamson,  lately  released  from 
asylum  here  as  cured,  is  on  your  train.  Gave  me  the  slip.  Will 
likely  become  violent.     Have  him  arrested  and  returned  to  asylum. 

William  Williamson. 

Perhaps  it  was  not  remarkable,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that 
I  was  brought  back  on  the  next  train,  fettered  and  securely 
guarded.  At  the  asylum,  Mr.  William  Williamson,  whom 
I  resembled  considerably,  awaited  me.  But  the  lunatic  who 
had  outwitted  me,  and  who  had  concocted  and  almost  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  a  plan  worthy  of  the  keenest  intellect, 
apparently  yet  finds  his  disordered  mind  good  enough  for 
all  practical  purposes.     He  has  never  been  captured. 

William  A.  Taaffe. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1S96. 


AN    OCTAVE    OF    SONNETS. 


In  their  recent  all-night  debate  on  the  agricultural  land- 
rating  bill,  the  members  of  the  English  House  of  Commons 
had  not  a  spur  to  interest  sufficiently  sharp  to  keep  them  wide 
awake.  Mr.  Gladstone's  convenient  habit  of  peacefully 
sleeping  in  his  chair  while  his  opponent  is  denouncing  his 
views,  made  an  all-night  session  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
the  "Grand  Old  Man,"  who  could  nod  five  minutes  and 
wake  up  perfectly  refreshed  in  body  and  mind.  The  de- 
baters on  the  land-rating  bill  were  a  sad-looking  lot  when 
the  gray  light  came.  They  were  jaded,  red-eyed,  worn  out, 
and  somnolescent.  To  accentuate  their  sufferings,  they 
were  very  hungry.  "We  have  nothing  to  eat,"  said  Mr. 
Broadhurst,  "but  poached  eggs,"  toward  the  close  of  the 
sitting.  Many  members  seized  this  announcement  as  an 
excuse  to  adjourn,  but  Mr.  Balfour  shut  his  ears  and  would 
listen  to  naught  but  the  debate. 


The  three-year  course  in  American  universities  seems  to 
be  coming.  A  majority  of  the  Harvard  faculty  voted,  on 
May  27th,  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  a  recognized  three- 
year's  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  that  college.  But  it 
was  too  slight  a  majority  to  have  its  way. 


In  India,  telegraphic  dispatches  are  headed  :  "  After  com- 
pliments,"  the  receiving  operator  writing  out   a  set    com- 
;  plimentary  formula  established  by  the  telegraph  company, 
which  is  indispensable  in  Oriental  countries. 


Venus  of  the  Horselberg. 
In  a  dream-born  world  on  a  gleaming  throne 

Of  tourmaline  and  chrysolite  most  fair, 

Queen  Venus  sits  and  combs  her  golden  hair, 
Unseen  of  all  men  save  of  them  alone 
She  chooses  in  fresh  youth  to  be  her  own. 

For  them  she  weaves  a  magic  three-fold  snare, 

Spun  from  desire,  delight,  and  fell  despair, 
To  draw  them  to  her  hell  1     All  bright  things  flown 

Of  all  dead  worlds  obey  her  voice  and  spell. 
A  queen  of  sated  joys  and  unfulfilled  delight, 
She  reigns  supreme  in  an  enchanted  night 

Where  all  vain  visions  of  false  beauty  dwell, 
Floating  forever  in  pale,  golden  light 

That  glows  around  her  in  her  shadowy  hell  I 


Delilah. 

A  spell  of  death  lurks  in  Delilah's  eyes 
And  the  red-golden  meshes  of  her  hair 
Are  woven  to  make  for  all  men's  souls  a  snare — 

A  witch's  snare  of  life's  most  lovely  lies. 

Her  lips  with  guile  of  laughter  or  low  sighs, 
Woo  them  whose  idle  footsteps  pass  her  lair 
To  enter  in  and  breathe  the  enchanted  air 

Which  maddens  fools  and  makes  as  fools  the  wise. 

When  one  is  captive  to  her,  he  shall  grind 
A  grist  of  woe  by  day  and  dolorous  night. 
Shorn  of  his  strength,  deprived  of  heaven's  glad  light, 

Scorned,  spat  upon,  m  prison-mills  confined, 
He  lives  as  one  accursed  beneath  the  blight 

Of  the  foul  spell  that  made  him  weak  and  blind. 


Witch  Lilith. 
Trust  not  Witch  Lilith  for  her  golden  hair. 

The  ivory  of  her  throat  or  ber  rose  hue, 

For  she  of  old  twined  round  the  tree  that  grew 
Central  in  Paradise.     With  lies  most  fair. 
She  works  her  spell  of  woe  on  all  who  dare 

The  magic  of  her  eye's  most  potent  blue  I 

If  you  but  kiss  her  mouth,  her  tongue  anew 
Shall  hiss  its  serpent  curse.    Ah,  then  beware 

Her  deadly  beauty  I     But  for  her  no  joy 
Could  end  in  pain  ;  no  poisons  dread  and  fell, 

Would  lurk  in  flowers  that  lure  but  to  destroy  ; 

Music  could  have  no  discords,  love  could  never  cloy, 
Nor  could  an  earth  where  seraph  souls  might  dwell 
Be  foul  wilh  venom  of  her  serpent  hell  I 


Jezebel. 

With  snowy  arms  and  swelling  bosom  bare, 
Queen  Jezebel  in  her  high  hall  of  state, 
Feasted  the  brave,  the  noble,  and  the  great  1 

Bright  gleamed  ber  jeweled  frontlet,  and  most  fair 

Shone  on  her  white,  curved  throat  a  ruby  rare, 
Red  as  shed  blood  and  glowing  as  the  hate 
Of  famished  slaves  who  stand  without  her  gate, 

Clenching  their  futile  hands  in  vain  despair  I 

Her  voice  is  music,  low  and  soft  and  sweet 
As  a  clear  viol's  last  sweet,  echoing  tone  ; 
But  harsh  and  full  of  discord  is  the  moan 

Of  piteous  children,  starving  in  the  street. 

Close  then  her  gates,  and  let  no  sound  unmeet 
Mar  the  blent  harmonies  about  her  throne  ! 


Diana,  the  Huntress. 
All  things  are  rife  with  unfulfilled  desire. 
What  seeks  Diana  on  the  hills  at  night 
When  all  the  air  gleams  rhythmically  bright 
With  thrill  of  moonbeams,  rare  as  if  a  choir 
Sang  some  sweet  tune  to  love's  harmonious  lyre  ? 
What  seek  the  blooming  orchards,  clothed  in  white, 
When  May  has  come  and  all  the  world  is  dight 
In  beauty  and  unfolding  flowers  aspire 
In  odorous  prayer  for  fruit  ?    What  mystery  lies 

Below  the  glittering  surface  of  the  sea 
At  night  when  all  its  mighty  floods  arise, 

Shackled  by  moonbeams,  struggling  to  be  free  ? 
Who  knows  the  answer,  let  him  say  for  me 
What  seeks  the  huntress  of  the  seas  and  skies. 


Cleopatra. 
A  single  blood-drop  on  her  bosom's  snow 

Proclaims  the  flaw  at  which  her  life  found  vent — 

Whence  naked,  trembling  and  ashamed,  there  went 
A  soul  of  many  names  and  centuries  of  woe  I 
Helen  she  was  and  Sappho  !     None  may  know 

Her  transmutations  or  the  ages  spent 

In  pain  of  passion  ere  the  spirit  pent 
In  Cleopatra's  breast  ebbed  wan  and  slow 
Beneath  the  asp's  fell  fang.     Beware  the  snake  I 

For  this  fair  lotus-bloom,  the  perfumed  dower 

Of  passionate  beauty,  works  a  spell  of  power, 
With  fleet,  Nilotic  visions  that  forsake 
Dreamers  who  trust  them,  leaving  them  to  wake 

Stung  by  the  asp  that  lurks  below  the  flower  1 


Franceses. 

What  doth  love  profit  now  that  thou  art  blown, 
Francesca,  down  .the  roaring  winds  of  hell, 
A  joyless  ghost  of  sins  outworn,  whose  spell. 

Once  sweet  as  life,  brings  now  but  bitter  moan, 

For  memory  of  dead  joys,  aforetime  known 
In  lusty  spring  of  life  when  it  seems  well 
To  put  away  all  thought  of  darkness  fell 

That  reigns  where  endless  death  usurps  love's  throne  1 

If  as  thou  sayst  (as  one  who  weeps  and  says) 

There  is  in  earth  and  hell  no  grief  like  this, 
When  hopeless  Misery  thinks  on  happier  days, 
Hast  thou  done  well  to  tread  forbidden  ways, 
Giving  fair  heaven  for  one  brief  moment's  buss, 
And  thine  own  soul  for  one  hot,  shameful  kiss? 


Circe. 
There  is  a  goddess,  Circe,  whose  red  wine 

Sparkles  in  beakers  in  a  king's  high  hall. 

Where  like  a  queen  she  stands  to  welcome  all 
Who  come,  storm-tossed  and  weary  of  the  brine. 
Most  fair  she  stands  and  with  her  smile  divine, 

She  charms  the  wayworn  wretch  to  be  ber  thrall  ; 

But  he  who  drinks  her  wine  shall  find  it  gall 
Nor  shall  his  soul  find  rest  among  her  swine. 

If  thou  hast  eaten  moly  and  dost  bear 

A  sword  whose  steel  is  proof  against  her  spell. 

Then  fear  her  not.    She  has  no  might  to  quell 

Him  whom  long  pain  has  taught  to  do  and  dare 

Whate'er  heaven  wills.     But  watch  and  be  thou  ware 

When  first  thy  parch'd  lips  taste  her  potions  fell  1 

-From    William    Vincent  Byars's  "  Glory  of the  Garden." 
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A    MILLIONAIRE'S     SON    AT    WORK. 

Young  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  Cut   Off  by   his  Father— His  Marriage 

Displeases  Papa— He  May  Have  to  Go  to  Work — 

A  Dreadful  Outlook. 

Rarely  has  a  millionaire  marriage  been  so  discussed  as 
the  intended  one  between  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and 
Miss  Grace  Wilson.  The  young  man's  father  is  so  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  match  that  all  sorts  of  rumors  are  afloat. 
Although  the  intending  bridegroom  has  not  changed  his 
mind,  he  has  been  stricken  down  by  an  attack  of  rheuma- 
tism which  has  temporarily  unfitted  him  to  don  the  wed- 
ding garments.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Sr.,  refuses  to  be  in- 
terviewed, and  simply  says  to  inquirers  that  his  son's  mar- 
riage is  against  his  wish.  Mr.  Wilson,  the  father  of  the 
bride-to-be,  is  also  very  laconic.  But  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Wilsons  have  determined  that  the  wedding  shall  take  place 
with  or  without  the  consent  of  Papa  Vanderbilt,  and  at  pres- 
ent writing  it  looks  as  if  it  would  take  place  very  soon, 
although  the  bride  has  determined,  it  is  said,  in  view  of  the 
extreme  newspaper  notoriety,  that  it  shall  be  strictly  private. 

But  the  opposition  of  fathers  to  the  marriage  of  youngpeople 
is  as  old  as  the  hills.  Young  people  have  always  differed  with 
papas  and  sometimes  with  mammas  as  to  whom,  how,  when, 
and  where  they  should  marry.  That  is  not  interesting.  But 
what  interests  New  Yorkers  is  the  fact  that  Cornelius  Van- 
derbilt, Jr.,  the  son  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  the  grandson 
of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  and  the  great-grandson  of  old 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt — the  tobacco-chewing,  swearing  skipper 
who  used  to  run  a  ferry-boat  from  New  York  to  Staten 
Island — that  this  young  man,  the  son,  not  of  a  hundred 
earls,  but  of  hundreds  of  millions,  should  have  to  go  to 
work.     That  is  what  appalls  New  York. 

The  father  of  young  Cornelius  is  supposed  to  be  worth 
$100,000,000.  His  lather,  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  left  an 
estate  supposed  to  be  worth  $160,000,000.  There  were 
eight  children  :  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  William  Kissam 
Vanderbilt,  Frederick  W.  Vanderbilt,  George  W.  Vander- 
bilt, Mrs.  Elliott  F.  Shepard,  Mrs.  William  Douglas  Sloane, 
Mrs.  Hamilton  McK.  Twombly,  and  Mrs.  W.  Seward 
Webb.  At  the  time  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt's  death, 
there  was  much  comment  caused  by  the  fact  that  all  of 
these  children,  except  the  two  eldest,  were  cut  off"  with  a 
shilling — that  is  to  say,  with  $10,000,000  apiece.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  estate — about  $77,000,000 — was  then  divided 
in  equal  parts  between  the  two  eldest  sons,  Cornelius  and 
William  Kissam  Vanderbilt.  This,  with  his  equal  share  in 
the  remainder  of  the  estate,  gave  the  father  of  the  present 
Cornelius  about  $50,000,000.  It  has,  of  course,  been  sup- 
posed that  the  young  man  would  inherit  a  princely  fortune  ; 
but  if  his  father  holds  to  his  present  determination,  he  not 
only  will  not  inherit,  but  he  will  have  to  go  to  work. 

Go  to  work  !  What  a  fate  for  the  son  of  a  millionaire  ! 
In  New  York  city  to-day,  I  suppose  there  are  thirty  thousand 
men  tramping  the  streets,  looking  earnestly  for  that  which 
young  Vanderbilt  dreads — work.  But  at  the  mere  idea 
of  a  millionaire's  son  going  to  work,  New  York's  Four  Hun- 
dred shudders  and  shivers,  and  is  almost  ill. 

What  would  he  work  at  ?  How  would  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt, Jr.,  earn  his  living?  Suppose  his  fiancie^  Miss  Grace 
Wilson,  were  herself  as  poor  as  his  father  hopes  he  will  be 
— what  would  they  do?  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  just 
graduated  from  Yale.  His  bride  is  older  than  he,  some  say 
ten  years.  I  suppose  if  the  father  remained  recalcitrant  and 
Miss  Wilson  had  no  means  of  her  own — and  as  is  the  custom 
with  most  American  fathers,  Mr.  Wilson  will  probably  give 
her  nothing  but  his  blessing  until  he  dies — the  young  couple 
would  find  themselves  with  no  means  whatever.  What 
would  they  do?  Take  a  flat  up  in  Harlem,  or  go  and  live 
in  Brooklyn?  But  even  that  costs  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  a  month.  Given  nothing  and  an  outgo  of  $200  a 
month,  where  are  you?  That  is  the  condition  in  which  they 
would  find  themselves. 

Go  to  work  !  A  millionaire's  son  going  to  work  !  Prob- 
ably the  shame  of  it  would  excite  some  of  the  other  branches 
of  the  family  to  give  young  Cornelius  a  small  stake  to  pre- 
vent him  from  soiling  his  millionaire  fingers  with  the  stains 
of  toil.  A  Vanderbilt  at  work!  Why,  even  the  shade  of 
old  Cornelius  —  who  probably  spends  his  time  crossing 
the  River  Styx  in  company  with  Charon,  purely  through 
force  of  habit  and  because  he  used  to  be  a  boatman  himself 
— even  the  shade  of  old  Cornelius,  if  it  could  revisit  the 
glimpse  of  the  moon,  would  be  shocked  at  young  Cornelius 
going  to  work. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  hard  heart  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt, 
father  of  the  present  unfortunate  young  man,  may  soften. 
Let  us  hope  that  he  will  give  this  young  couple  an  adequate 
amount  on  which  to  go  to  housekeeping — say  about  $5,000,- 
000.  I  had  forgotten  to  say  that  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  has  the 
small  sum  of  $100,000,  which  was  given  to  him  by  his 
father  on  his  twenty-first  birthday.  There  are  many  people 
to  whom  the  income  on  $100,000  would  be  affluence.  But 
to  poor  young  Cornelius,  the  principal  itself  is  genteel  indi- 
gence— it  is  poverty — it  is  pauperism.  He  might  as  well 
have  some  style  about  him,  and  give  it  to  an  asylum  for 
aged  and  decayed  Knickerbocker  gentlewomen,  and  begin 
life  without  anything  at  all.  Then,  at  all  events,  he  would 
be  a  genuine  pauper,  and  not  a  genteel  pauper. 

A  curious  phase  of  this  wedding  is  the  fact  that  its  ap- 
proach— for  it  was  set  for  to-day — has  caused  a  marked 
movement  among  the  Four  Hundred,  who  have  been  fleeing 
from  the  city.  Although  it  is  a  little  early,  and  all  of  them 
have  not  yet  gone  to  their  summer  places,  many  of  them 
have  skipped  out  of  town  in  order  to  have  an  excuse  for 
not  going  to  the  wedding  and  offending  the  Vanderbilts,  or 
staying  away  and  offending  the  Wilsons.  Therefore  they 
will  avail  themselves  of  that  familiar  excuse — to  be  re- 
peated afterward  to  either  side,  as  the  case  may  be — "I'm 
awfully  sorry  that  I  wasn't  there,  but  I   happened  to  be  out 

If  town,"     This  familiar  excuse,  as  I  say,  will  be  worked  in 


The  only  people  who  seem  to  be  free  from  the  dread  of 
the  Vanderbilt  dynasty  are  young  Cornelius's  college  friends. 
The  young  men  who  were  with  him  at  Yale  have  expressed 
their  intention  to  be  at  the  wedding,  and  some  of  them  have 
been  heard  to  remark,  even  with  profanity,  that  they  did  not 
care  various  things  about  the  Vanderbilt  dynasty.  But  they 
are  young.  When  they  get  older,  they  will  become  more 
prudent.  They  will  know  what  it  is  to  offend  a  Vanderbilt 
and  a  gentleman  with  a  fortune  of  $77,000,000. 

The  latest  development  in  the  failure  of  Abbey ^&  Grau 
is  the  fact  that  Al.  Hayman  has  obtained  the  [lease  of 
Abbey's  Theatre.  It  is  said  that  a  misunderstanding  that 
he  had  with  Abbey  led  to  the  feeling  which  prompted  him  to 
secure  this  lease.  Rumor  says  that,  some  months  ago,  when 
Abbey  began  to  feel  pinched  for  money,  he  applied  to  Hay- 
man  for  a  loan  of  five  thousand  dollars,  which  was  accorded. 
When  Abbey  fell  ill,  and  his  business  affairs  became  en- 
tangled, the  note  became  due,  and  Hayman  pressed  for 
payment.  Abbey  wrote  a  rather  bitter  note,  recalling 
favors  extended  by  him  to  Hayman,  which  brought  about 
the  present  ill-feeling.  Robert  Goelet  has  leased  the  the- 
atre to  Hayman,  and  he  opens  it  in  September  with 
Francis  Wilson.  Hayman  will  devote  the  theatre  to 
the  leading  stars  of  England,  France,  and  America,  and 
is  now  in  Europe  securing  attractions  for  his  theatre. 
Abbey's  Theatre  was  opened  in  1893  with  Henry  Irving, 
and  has  since  been  devoted  to  attractions  of  the  highest 
grade.  Hayman  has  steadily  worked  up  ever  since  1883, 
when  he  went  to  San  Francisco  and  leased  a  theatre  from 
"  Lucky  "  Baldwin.  He  made  some  money  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  then  had  acumen  enough  to  come  on  to  New 
York.  There  he  associated  himself  with  Charles  Froh- 
man,  and  the  two  purchased  from  Bronson  Howard  the 
play  "Shenandoah,"  which  has  made  more  money  than 
any  other  American  play  for  a  number  of  years.  After 
building  the  Empire  Theatre,  he  secured  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  Chicago,  and  had  the  Columbia  Theatre  in 
Brooklyn  built  for  him.  Now  he  has  a  chain  of  theatres 
stretching  across  the  continent.  Hayman  is  very  wealthy — 
in  fact,  is  reputed  to  be  a  millionaire. 

There  is  much  sympathy  felt  for  Abbey  in  New  York. 
He  is  a  very  sick  man,  and,  in  addition  to  that,  he  and  his 
wife  have  separated.  On  top  of  that  came  these  business 
troubles.  Abbey  has  written  to  the  papers  requesting  them 
not  to  drag  the  trouble  with  his  wife  into  his  business  com- 
plications, and  they  have  complied.  It  is  now  ten  years 
since  Abbey's  previous  failure.  In  1885  he  went  under, 
but  was  speedily  on  his  feet  again.  If  he  regains  his  health, 
he  will  be  all  right.  But  he  had  better  let  expensive-  opera 
companies  alone.  They  have  ruined  many  managers, 
Mapleson,  his  old  rival,  among  others,  and  they  have  twice 
ruined  him.  In  addition  to  his  losses  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House,  he  brought  Mounet-Sully  and  Rejane,  two 
French  artists,  to  Abbey's  Theatre,  and  he  lost  heavily  on 
them,  as  well  as  on  Lillian  Russell.  But  his  principal  losses 
have  been  in  opera.  In  the  last  German  season,  a  German 
tenor  was  engaged  for  fifty  performances  at  $300  a  night, 
and  although  he  was  called  upon  to  sing  only  a  few  times,  he 
drew  $  1 5,000  for  the  season.  Another  German  prima  donna, 
who  sang  only  four  or  five  times,  got  $8,000.  Abbey 
&  Grau  have  brought  to  New  York  Emma  Eames,  Emma 
Calvd,  Nellie  Melba,  Jean  de  Reszke-  and  Edouard  de 
Reszke",  Tamagno,  Maurel,  La  Salle,  and  Plancon — all  of 
them  expensive  singers.  Abbey's  losses  were  so  heavy  on 
the  opera  season  that  the  company  gave  him  a  benefit  which 
resulted  in  $36,000.  Local  musical  people  say  that  Abbey 
has  paid  too  much  money  to  his  foreign  stars.  They 
say  that  he  paid  the  De  Reszke's  $2,000  a  night  when 
they  sing  for  $200  a  night  in  Italy,  and  in  London  for 
$500  a  night ;  that  Melba  sings  in  Paris  for  $200  a  night, 
and  in  London  for  $250  a  night,  if  she  can  get  it ;  that  Ysaye 
obtained  $500  a  night  to  play  the  violin  here,  when  he  played 
for  $100  a  night  in  Europe.  Further  than  that,  the  resulting 
high  prices  prevent  the  people  from  attending  operatic  per- 
formances ;  the  great  middle  class,  which  in  Vienna, 
Paris,  Milan,  and  Brussels  attend  the  opera,  are  here  ex- 
cluded ;  two  seats  for  a  season  of  twenty  performances 
cost  $200  here,  and  forty  performances  cost  $400 ;  this  re- 
sults in  boycotting  the  great  middle  class. 

It  would  seem  as  if  there  was  reason  in  this  contention. 
If  Mr.  Abbey  has  failed  twice  in  handling  expensive  operatic 
stars,  it  looks  as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  make  opera  pay 
at  such  exorbitant  prices.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  June  18,  1896. 


The  friends  of  Oscar  Wilde  are  preparing  a  petition  to 
the  home  secretary,  praying  for  his  release  at  the  end  of 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment.  The  prisoner  has  been 
visited  in  jail  by  his  wife,  and  it  is  said  that  a  complete 
reconciliation  has  taken  place.  When  his  term  is  completed, 
he  will  accompany  Mrs.  Wilde  and  his  children  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  he  will  permanently  reside.  During  the  last 
few  months,  in  the  time  allowed  by  prison  regulations  for 
recreation,  he  has  been  reading  the  works  of  St.  Augustine 
and  Walter  Pater.  To  a  gentleman,  who  recently  visited 
him,  he  said  ;  "  I  have  erred  throughout  my  life  in  leaving 
out  all  consideration  of  the  moral  element."  He  is  said  to 
be  affected  in  mental  vigor  by  the  incarceration,  though  not 
in  physical  health.  If  his  release  is  secured,  he  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  earning  an  adequate  income  by  his  pen, 
though  probably  under  an  assumed  name  or  anonymously. 


Every  vestige  of  vegetable  life  on  the  island  volcano, 
Krakatoa,  at  the  north-west  end  of  Sumatra,  was  destroyed 
by  the  eruption  there,  thirteen  years  ago,  which  also  cost  one 
hundred  thousand  lives.  An  observer  after  the  eruption 
found  that  what  was  left  of  the  island  was  red-hot.  Four 
years  later,  a  naturalist  found  that  the  ashes  had  cooled 
enough  to  allow  plants  to  grow,  and  that  two  hundred  and 
forty-six  different  species  of  plants  had  started  up,  the  seeds 
for  many  of  which  must  have  been  blown  or  carried  by 
birds  across  the  surrounding  w.ter. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  American  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  second  only  to 
royalty  as  a  "  drawing  card  "  at  bazaars  and  the  like  in  Eng- 
land. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  recently  celebrated  her 
seventy-seventh  birthday,  is  as  young  in  heart  to-day  as 
when  she  wrote  the  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic." 

The  Due  de  Noailles,  whose  appointment  to  the  French 
Embassy  at  Berlin  is  a  surprise  to  republican  statesmen,  is 
an  ardent  cyclist,  although  he  is  in  his  sixty-sixth  year. 

Sir  John  Millais,  the  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
has  been  reduced  by  the  cancer  in  his  throat  to  such  a  con- 
dition that  he  can  communicate  with  those  around  him  only 
by  writing. 

M.  Duval,  of  the  famous  "  Bouillons"  in  Paris,  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Mile.  Ge*rard  a  few  days  ago.  Seven-and-twenty 
years  ago,  he  shot  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  notorious 
Cora  Pearl,  but  was  lucky  enough  to  recover. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  has  been  elected  to  the 
presidency  of  the  National  Cyclists'  Union  of  Great  Britain, 
made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  late  Earl  of  Albemarle. 

The  late  Eugene  Field's  eldest  daughter,  Mary  French 
Field,  will  go  upon  the  platform  as  a  public  reader  early  in 
the  fall.  She  is  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  has  been  very  successful  as  an  amaleur  in  this  line. 

In  the  confession-book  of  a  Norfolk  lady,  the  Princess  of 
Wales  has  left  a  record  in  her  own  handwriting  of  two  in- 
teresting facts — one,  that  her  favorite  art  is  millinery  ;  the 
other  that  her  favorite  employment  is  "  minding  her  own 
business." 

Mme.  Zola  has  never  read  any  of  her  husband's  books. 
But  the  "  apostle  of  realism  "  is  not  at  all  disturbed  by  her  in- 
difference to  his  writings.  He  says  that  he  married,  not  on 
account  of  his  wife's  intellect,  but  of  her  heart,  and  thinks  it 
is  a  mistake  for  any  literary  man  to  choose  on  any  other 
grounds. 

The  Countess  of  Warwick  received  an  unusual  but  hearty 
compliment  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  interest  of  some  British 
sailors.  She  delivered  an  address,  and  at  its  close  one 
bronzed  old  tar  arose  and  called  out  to  her  :  "  Good  boy, 
countess  !  We  did  not  think  that  the  likes  of  you  took  any 
heed  of  the  likes  of  us." 

Senator  Richard  P.  Bland  wears  socks,  but  he  does  not 
wear  a  collar  on  his  shirt  except  on  Sundays.  He  wears 
knee-high  boots  most  of  the  time,  and  a  soft  slouch  hat. 
His  trousers  are  always  two  or  three  inches  too  short.  Mr. 
Bland  chews  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  tobacco  every  day. 
He  is  the  favorite  candidate  of  the  silver  men  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

A  rather  pretty  story  is  told  of  the  betrothal  of  the  Czar 
and  Czarina.  "  The  emperor,  my  father,"  said  the  Czaro- 
witz,  in  proffering  his  suit,  "has  commanded  me  to  make 
you  the  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart."  "  And  the  queen,  my 
grandmother,  has  commanded  me  to  accept  the  offer  of  your 
hand  ;  your  heart  I  will  take  myself,"  was  the  princess's 
pretty  answer. 

Edward  H.  R.  Green,  whose  famous  mother,  Mrs.  Hetty 
Green,  recently  went  to  St.  Louis  to  help  him  in  his  contest 
for  a  seat  as  a  delegate  from  Texas,  has  an  ambition  to  be- 
come governor  of  his  adopted  State.  He  is  a  tall,  well-built 
young  man,  with  glasses  and  inoffensive  side-whiskers,  and 
he  walks  with  a  slight  limp,  due  to  a  coasting  accident  sus- 
tained when  a  boy. 

Prince  Victor  Napoleon  inherited  10,000  francs  a  year 
from  his  father  ;  his  aunt,  the  Princess  Mathilde  Bonaparte, 
gives  him  an  income  of  20,000  francs,  and  the  ex-empress 
the  sum  of  30,000  francs  yearly  ;  but,  as  both  these  royal 
ladies  like  to  live  in  France  part  of  the  year,  they  give 
their  sums  on  the  condition  that  the  prince  does  not  use 
any  of  it  for  political  agitation. 

President  Kriiger  is  to  be  honored  with  a  statue  in  Pre- 
toria. It  will  be  forty  feet  high,  and  will  represent  Oom 
Paul  in  the  quaint  garb,  tall  hat  included,  which  he  affects 
on  Sunday  and  special  occasions.  The  statue  will  be  of 
bronze,  mounted  on  a  pedestal  and  column  of  granite,  and 
at  each  corner  of  the  pedestal  there  will  be  a  figure  repre- 
senting a  Transvaal  burgher  in  an  attitude  of  defense. 

Charles  Dana  Gibson  recently  contributed  two  double- 
page  illustrations  to  the  London  Graphic.  In  one  of  them, 
representing  a  presentation  in  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
debutante  is  obviously  a  portrait  of  his  beautiful  bride,  who 
was  presented  at  a  recent  drawing-room.  The  price  paid 
the  young  American  artist  for  three  drawings  is  said  to  be 
nine  hundred  dollars,  an  extraordinary  price  in  London. 

Colorado  has  a  new  millionaire  in  the  person  of  a  Mr. 
Stoiber,  who  has  expectations  of  rivaling  the  famous  Mr. 
Stratton.  Mr.  Stoiber  is  a  mining  engineer  by  profession, 
and  for  a  long  time  lived  very  humbly  with  his  wife,  who  is 
his  partner  in  business,  in  a  little  cabin  near  Silverton.  He 
now  has  an  income  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  has  one  of  the  handsomest  homes  in  Col- 
orado. 

Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  created  something  of  a  sensa- 
tion at  the  great  banquet  at  Moscow  when  he  declared  that 
neither  he  nor  any  of  the  other  German  princes  present  was 
there  as  a  "member  of  the  suite"  of  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  None  of  the  German  princes  or  rulers  regards  the 
German  emperor  as  his  suzerain,  and  Emperor  William's 
eldest  son  is  only  a  crown  prince  of  Prussia  and  not  of  Ger- 
many. It  is  not  impossible  that  in  case  of  the  early  death  of 
Emperor  William  the  dignity  of  the  German  emperor  might 
be  confided  by  the  members  of  the  confederal 
one  more  capable  than  this  fourteen-year-old  lad. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

During  the  past  week  a  new  surprise  has  been  sprung  in 
the  Fair  will  case.  Mrs.  Nettie  R.  Craven, 
f»KTHESBS  the    lady    who     produced     the    celebrated 

Fair  Case.  u  pencil  will "  which  carried  such  consterna- 

tion into  the  ranks  of  the  Fair  heirs,  has  exploded  another 
bombshell  in  the  shape  of  some  deeds.  These  documents 
purport  to  be  two  years  old,  and  to  convey  from  Fair  to 
her  a  piece  of  property  on  the  corner  of  Pine  and  Sansome 
Streets,  and  another  on  Mission  Street  known  as  the  "old 
Green  homestead."  The  two  aggregate  in  value  about 
$1,200,000.  Mrs.  Craven's  agents  had  these  deeds  re- 
corded, and  then  carefully  put  away  the  originals.  As  a 
result,  all  of  the  attorneys  for  the  Fair  heirs  held  an  agitated 
mass-meeting,  and  induced  Judge  Slack  to  issue  a  sweep- 
ing order  directing  Mrs.  Craven  to  bring  into  court  all 
documents  purporting  to  be  signed  by  Fair.  She  at  first 
resisted,  but  under  the  advice  of  her  attorneys  has  con- 
sented to  testify.  It  is  hinted  that  she  has  other  docu- 
ments up  her  sleeve.  In  addition  to  the  "pencil  will"  and 
the  deeds  to  the  two  pieces  already  mentioned,  it  is 
rumored  that  she  holds  a  deed  to  the  Lick  House  prop- 
erty. The  case  is  rendered  additionally  peculiar  by  the 
fact  that  the  notary  before  whom  the  deeds  were  attested, 
one  J.  J.  Cooney,  says  that  he  remembers  distinctly  when 
Fair  appeared  before  him,  and  that  he  made  a  memoran- 
dum of  the  fact  that  the  deeds  were  from  James  G.  Fair  to 
Nettie  Craven.     As  10  their  contents  he  knew  nothing. 

Those  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  late  millionaire 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  pencil  will  and  the  pencil 
deeds  are  authentic.  The  late  Senator  Fair  was  a  peculiar 
individual,  whose  cunning  and  crafty  disposition  caused 
him  to  be  known  on  the  Comstock  as  "Slippery  Jim." 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  disliked  him,  believe 
that  he  left  these  hidden  wills  and  deeds  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  his  heirs  after  his  death.  If  he  is  in  a  condition — 
wherever  he  happens  to  be  now — to  enjoy  anything,  he  is 
doubtless  intensely  enjoying  the  posthumous  row  kicked  up 
over  his  estate. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  a  new  sensation  has  been 
sprung — Mrs.  Craven  declares  herself  to  be  the  widow  of 
Fair.     We  reserve  comment. 


We    notice    by 

Cuba's  Sticky- 
Fingered 
Financiers. 


a  dispatch  from  Puerto  Principe  that 
Maximo  Gomez  has  discovered  that  the 
late  insurgent  provincial  treasurer  stole 
fifty  thousand  dollars  from  the  military 
chest."  General  Gomez  has  arrested  a  number  of  em- 
bezzling tax-collectors,  and  they  are  awaiting  court-martial. 
Charges  have  also  been  prepared  "  against  the  insurgent 
Minister  of  Finance,  SeSor  Canizares."  It  is  also  stated  that 
"  Jacinthe  Agromonte,  son  of  a  former  insurgent  president 
of  the  Cuban  republic  and  an  officer  in  the  insurgent  forces 
in  the  present  insurrection,  has  been  accused  of  having 
stolen  government  funds.  Fearing  arrest  he  fled,  and  is 
now  in  the  Spanish  lines."  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
the  insurgents  are  not  of  the  high-minded  type  that  the 
press  of  this  country  had  supposed.  By  the  way,  how  are 
the  accounts  of  the  Cuban  republic  kept  ?  Who  goes  over 
them  ?  Who  collects  the  money  from  the  Key  West 
cigar-makers  in  Florida  which  is  shipped  to  Cuba? 
Who  knows  whether  it  all  goes  there,  or  whether  some 
of  it  sticks  to  the  fingers  of  the  Cuban  insurgent 
agents  in  this  country  ?  A  large  fair  has  been  in  progress 
in  New  York  for  the  past  week  in  aid  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents. It  has  been  taking  in  some  thousands  of  dollars 
a  day.  Who  knows  whether  this  money  goes  to  the  Cuban 
insurgents  ?  Who  examines  the  accounts  of  those  who  col- 
lect it  ?  If  the  character  of  the  Cuban  financial  agents  in 
this  country  is  not  better  than  that  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  just  been  arrested  for  stealing  Cuban  money  in  Cuba, 
we  fear  that  the  benevolent  Americans  who  contribute 
toward  the  Cuban  cause  are  being  bamboozled.  It  is 
one  thing  to  pay  good  American  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  liberty.  It  is  an- 
other to  feather  the  nests  of  a  number  of  clever  gentlemen 
who  prudently  live  out  of  Cuba,  and  who  spend  in  New 
York,  on  wassail,  women,  and  wine,  the  money  contributed 
by  American  suckers  to  the  "  Cuban  cause." 


When  Judge  Conlan  had  concluded  his  remarks,  Berry  sud- 
denly moved  his  right  hand  to  his  hip-pocket.  Judge  Conlan 
jumped  off  of  the  bench,  yelling  :  •'  Give  me  a  gun."  Berry 
was  at  once  arrested  and  haled  off  to  prison.  When 
searched,  they  found  nothing  in  his  hip  -  pocket  but  a 
wallet  containing  papers.  Berry,  who  is  an  Arizona  miner, 
seemed  completely  dazed.  He  said  that  all  he  had  intended 
to  do  was  to  show  the  judge  some  papers  concerning  his 
standing.  He  was  released,  as  there  was  nothing  against  him. 
The  extreme  caution  of  Judge  Conlan  is  reminiscent  of  the 
adventures  of  an  unfortunate  Englishman  on  the  Rio  Grande 
frontier  in  Texas,  not  many  years  ago.  The  Englishman 
had  just  struck  town,  and  while  walking  along  the  street, 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  coat-tail  pocket  for  his  handkerchief. 
He  was  immediately  covered  by  a  large  and  apoplectic  re- 
volver, held  by  a  gentleman  crossing  the  street,  with  an  ad- 
monition "not  to  move  his  hand."  As  he  fled  in  terror  along 
the  street  to  his  hotel,  with  his  palsied  hand  shaking  in  his 
coat-tail,  he  was  covered  by  every  man  he  met,  with  a  stern 
warning  "not  to  pull  that  'ere  gun."  Judge  Conlan  evi- 
dently thinks  the  condition  of  San  Francisco  police  courts  is 
similar  to  that  on  the  Texas  frontier  twenty  years  ago. 


Last  week  a  banquet  was  given  at  the  Pacific-Union    Club 
which  differed  from  the  conventional  affair. 
Eloquent  Mr.  Alexander  Center,  who  was  for  a  num- 

Japanese.  ber  of  years  resident  in  Japan,  became  inti- 

mately acquainted  while  there  with  a  number  of  leading  Jap- 
anese gentlemen.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Hoshi  Toru,  the 
newly  appointed  Japanese  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States.  When  this  gentleman, 
accompanied  by  his  attache's  of  legation  and  a  number 
of  other  Japanese  gentlemen,  arrived,  Mr.  Center  deter- 
mined to  give  him  a  banquet  where  he  would  meet  a  num- 
ber of  representative  men  of  San  Francisco.  The  affair 
took  place,  and  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  But  what 
made  it  peculiar  was  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
Japanese  gentlemen  made  speeches  in  English.  All 
of  them  spoke  fluently,  and  one,  at  least,  of  them  elo- 
quently— Mr.  Sonoda,  president  of  the  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank.  There  were  some  eight  or  nine  Japanese  gentlemen 
altogether  who  spoke.  Hoshi  Toru,  the  minister,  had  every 
reason  to  be  fluent  in  English,  for  he  was  educated  in  Eng- 
land, and  studied  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  Some  of  the  others  were  educated  in  the 
United  States.  But  how  many  American  gentlemen  travel- 
ing in  Japan,  or  even,  let  us  say,  in  France,  or  Germany,  or 
Russia,  would  be  able  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  reply  to 
toasts  in  the  language  of  the  country  where  they  happened 
to  be  ?  Mr.  Irving  Scott — who  has  twice  visited  Japan,  with 
an  interval  of  fifteen  years  between — made  an  eloquent 
speech  at  this  banquet,  in  which  he  contrasted  these  two 
epochs,  and  showed  that  Japan  in  fifteen  years  had  pro- 
gressed more  than  most  countries  in  fifty. 


We  note  by 

To 

Carry 

California. 


dispatch  in  the  Call  that  "two  prominent 
Republicans  from  the  Pacific  Slope  are  at 
the  Hoffman  House.  They  are  John  D. 
Spreckels,  member  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  from  San  Francisco,  and  Samuel  M. 
Shortridge,  of  the  same  State."  Mr.  Shortridge  is  quoted 
as  saying :  "  We  are  going  to  carry  California  for  the  Re- 
publican party  upon  the  platform  adopted  at  St.  Louis." 
Perhaps  we 'are,  but  we  will  have  to  work  like — well,  we  will 
have  to  work. 


We  observed  in  the  Oakland  papers  the  other  day  a  state- 
1...  u„«  ment  to  the  effect  that  a  judge  there  who  had 

IAIL-DIKDS  ._  _  ,  -  ~  ° 

for  the  tried  and  convicted  two  youths  for  burglary, 

Navv-  Martin  Bitterley  and  Fred  Silva,  had  "  con- 

sented to  allow  them  to  go  unimprisoned  if  they  would  at 
once  ship  in  the  United  States  navy,  and  that  they  were  at 
once  shipped  for  the  battle-ship  Oregon."  We  thought  at 
the  time  that  it  was  extremely  improbable  that  these  Oak- 
land burglars  would  be  accepted  by  the  navy  recruiting 
officers,  and  if  so,  that  it  was  a  shameful  thing  that  the 
United  States  navy  should  be  made  up  of  felons.  However, 
we  took  much  comfort  from  the  thought  that  Lieutenant 
Stoney,  who  was  recruiting  officer  not  long  since,  had  ex- 
pressed himself  as  determined  to  receive  only  men  of  good 
character  and  only  American  citizens.  We  were  much 
gratified,  therefore,  to  notice  in  the  papers  of  June  24th  that 
the  recruiting  officers,  when  they  discovered  the  fact  that 
these  two  recruits  were  graduates  from  jail,  refused  to 
receive  them,  and  that  they  were  returned  to  the  Oakland 
authorities  at  once.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  While  we  do 
not  want  dancing-masters  or  Sunday-school  teachers  in  the 
LTnited  States  navy,  neither  do  we  want  jail-birds. 

In  two  of  our  San  Francisco  police  courts,  the  other  day 

Judicial  we  have  four   of  tnem,   two   of  which   are 

Dignity  in  the  superfluous — sensational  incidents  occurred. 
Police  Courts.       In    one   of  them)  His    Honor    Tudge  Camp. 

bell  ragged  his  clerk,  one  O'Brien,  knocking  the  clerk  out, 
ar.d  was  only  prevented  from  jumping  on  him  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  bailiff.  In  another,  the  complainant,  J.  H. 
Serry,  was  reprimanded  in  severe  terms  by  Judge  Conlan. 


A  curious  example  of  filial  sentiment  in  the  current  num- 
ber of  the  Revue  Blanche,  the  Parisian  magazine  of  the 
dicadents,  is  one  of  several  poems,  given  both  in  the  En- 
glish original  and  in  translations  to  French  prose,  by  Lord 
Alfred  Douglas,  whose  intimacy  with  Oscar  Wilde  brought 
about  the  latter's  downfall  at  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury,  the  poet's  father,  to  whom  the  verses  are  dedi- 
cated.    The  poem  is  as  follows  : 

A  BALLAD   OF    HATE. 
(Dedicated  to  my  fatter.) 

Here's  short  life  to  the  man  I  hate  ! 

(Never  a  shroud  or  a  coffin  board), 
Wait  and  watch  and  watch  and  wait, 

He  shall  pay  the  half  and  the  whole, 
Now  or  then,  or  soon  or  late, 
(Steel  or  lead  or  hempen  cord, 
And  the  devil  take  his  soul!) 

Nights  are  black  and  roads  are  dark, 
(Never  a  shroud  or  a  coffin  board), 
But  a  moon-white  face  is  a  goodly  mark, 

And  a  trap  is  a  trap  for  a  man  or  a  mole, 
And  a  man  is  dead  when  he's  stiff  and  stark, 
(Steel  or  lead  or  hempen  cord 
And  the  devil  take  his  soul  !) 

He  shall  not  be  shrived  or  sung, 

(Never  a  shroud  or  a  coffin  board), 
The  bell  of  death  shall  not  be  rung, 

Man  to  grave,  and  beast  to  hole, 
Earth  to  earth,  and  dung  to  dung  ! 
(Steel  or  lead  or  hempen  cord 
And  the  devil  take  his  soul  1) 


The  British  medical  trust  that  is  conducting  a  crusade 
against  American  practitioners  in  London  recently  brought 
suit  against  an  American,  Dr.  Bridgewater,  alleging  that  he 
had  "  unlawfully,  willfully,  and  falsely  represented  himself  to 
be  a  doctor  of  medicine."  As  Dr.  Bridgewater  was  shown 
to  be  the  possessor  of  degrees  from  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia medical  colleges  of  international  reputation,  the 
trust  not  only  lost  its  suit,  but  had  to  pay  cost  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  nearly  four  thousand  dollars. 


THE    ANACONDA    MINES. 

A    Vast   Property  Changes    Hands — Probable  Valuation   of  Thirty 

Millions— The    Hearst  Estate  Closes   Out  all   its 

Interest— Some  Mining  History. 

The  many  rumors  concerning  the  sale  of  the  Anaconda 
Mines  have  at  last  crystallized.  It  is  now  known  that  the  Roths- 
child Exploration  Company  of  Germany  has  purchased  all  the 
interest  of  the  late  Senator  Hearst's  estate  in  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Mining  Company.  The  remaining  interest  of  the 
Hearst  estate  is  said  to  have  been  sold  for  $7,000,000.  The 
same  syndicate  bought  one-fourth  of  the  stock  about  a  year 
ago  for  $7,500,000.  This  would  seem  to  set  the  value  for 
the  great  Anaconda  mining  and  smelting  properties  at  about 
$30,000,000. 

It  is  curious  to  reflect  that  the  discovery  of  this  vast  store 
of  wealth  was  accidental.  In  the  early  seventies,  two 
brothers  named  Hickey  began  to  sink  a  shaft  near  the  old 
mining-camp  of  Butte,  on  Silver  Bow  Creek.  Edward 
Hickey  had  served  in  the  army.  He  remembered  a  sen- 
tence he  had  read  in  one  of  Horace  Greeley's  editorials 
about  "  McClellan's  army  closing  in  around  Richmond  like 
a  huge  anaconda."  So  he  gave  this  name  to  the  mining- 
claim  he  had  located.  The  Hickeys  struck  a  promising  vein 
of  silver  ore,  but  as  they  had  no  money  to  develop  it,  they 
sold  it  to  a  young  Irish  miner  named  Marcus  Daly.  Daly 
had  been  sent  to  Butte  by  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Lloyd  Tevis  to  pick 
up  good  mining  properties,  and  he  bought  the  Anaconda  for 
$35,000.  Haggin  thought  he  was  buying  a  silver  mine,  but  as 
the  Anaconda  shaft  went  down,  the  silver  vein  turned  into  a 
rich  copper  vein,  heavily  sulphurated,  carrying  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  per  cent,  of  silver — enough  silver  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  mining  and  smelting,  so  that  the  copper  was  clear 
profit. 

Marcus  Daly  was  superintendent  and  part  owner.  He 
turned  out  to  be  a  masterful  man  of  great  capacity.  He  de- 
veloped the  original  vein,  and  he  bought  a  number  of  ad- 
jacent mines.  Water  and  wood  to  reduce  and  smelt  the 
ore  being  scarce  near  the  mine,  he  founded  the  town  of 
Anaconda  in  a  valley  some  twenty-five  miles  away,  and  there 
he  established  the  greatest  reducing  and  smelting  works  in 
the  world.  He  was  dissatisfied  with  the  high  rates  the 
Montana  Union  Railroad  charged  for  transporting  ores,  so 
he  built  a  parallel  road.  The  Anaconda  now  produces  one- 
fourth  of  the  entire  copper  output  of  the  world.  Last  year 
its  assets  were  figured  at  $37,087,092.  This  year's  profits 
were  $3,862,000.  It  has  3,000,000  tons  of  ore  in  sight,  and 
has  gone  down  only  1,500  feet. 

It  was  Marcus  Daly,  the  present  manager,  who  convinced 
the  late  George  Hearst  of  the  value  of  the  mine.  Hearst 
was  then  acting  as  an  expert  for  Haggin  and  Tevis,  and  he 
persuaded  his  principals  to  go  in.  It  is  said  that  they  hesi- 
tated for  a  long  time,  but  finally  concluded,  as  Hearst  al- 
ready owed  them  $200,000,  to  back  him  up,  as  otherwise  he 
could  not  pay  them.  His  confidence  in  the  mine  was 
greater,  however,  than  theirs,  as  was  shown  by  his  percent- 
age of  the  stock.  The  holdings  were  divided  as  follows  : 
Senator  Hearst,  39  per  cent.  ;  James  B.  Haggin,  26  per  cent.; 
Marcus  Daly,  25  per  cent.  ;  and  Lloyd  Tevis,  10  per  cent. 
When  Senator  Hearst  died,  James  B.  Haggin  acquired  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  management.  Whether  this  was 
by  actual  purchase,  or  whether  Mrs.  Hearst  simply  put 
enough  stock  in  his  name  to  give  him  the  control,  is  not 
known.  Up  to  a  year  ago,  Mrs.  Hearst  still  was  believed 
to  own  39  per  cent,  of  this  vast  property.  By  this  late 
transaction  she  has  ceased  to  be  a  stock-holder.  The 
Rothschild  Exploration  Company  is  now  in  possession  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock,  but  they  have — under  the  advice  of 
Hamilton  Smith,  who  engineered  the  deal — retained  Marcus 
Daly  as  manager. 

Marcus  Daly  has  hitherto  expended  all  the  earnings  of  the 
Anaconda  Mining  Company  in  betterments.  In  addition  to 
the  refining  and  smelting  works,  the  company  practically 
owns  the  city  of  Anaconda.  It  is  one  of  the  most  hand- 
some cities  in  the  West.  It  has  well-paved  streets,  has 
electric  street-railways,  is  lighted  by  electricity,  and  its 
spacious  streets  are  lined  with  handsome  -buildings.  Daly 
not  only  erected  refineries  and  smelting  plants,  built  rail- 
roads, and  founded  newspapers,  but  he  built  cities.  Ana- 
conda was  a  few  years  ago  only  a  sheep-ranch. 

This  brief  history  of  the  Anaconda  Mines  is  one  of  the 
romances  of  mining.  When  it  is  considered  that  all  this 
wealth  has  come  out  of  the  ground  ;  that  for  this  property, 
which  has  just  been  sold  at  a  valuation  of  over  $30,000,000, 
the  sum  of  $35,000  was  accepted  only  twenty  years  ago  ; 
that  the  mine  is  looked  upon  as  being  only  in  its  infancy ; 
and  that  so  shrewd  a  firm  as  the  Rothschilds  have  paid  for 
it  a  sum  equal  to  the  entire  income  of  many  an  independent 
state,  it  will  give  one  an  idea  of  what  fortunes  may  be 
acquired  in  mining. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  statesmen  assassinated  during 
this  century  :  Czar  Paul,  1S01  ;  Sultan  Selim  the  Third, 
1808  ;  President  Kapodistias  of  Greece,  1831  ;  Duke  Carl 
of  Parma,  1854;  President  Salnade  of  Hayti,  i860;  Lin- 
coln, 1865;  Prince  Obenowich  of  Servia,  1868;  President 
Moreno  of  Ecuador,  1875  ;  Sultan  Abdul  Asiz  Chan,  1876; 
Garfield,  1881  ;  Czar  Alexander  the  Second,  1881  ;  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  1894;  Shah  of  Persia,  1896. 


The  Cobden  Club  has  declined  Lord  Masham's  challenge 
to  pay  one  thousand  pounds  if  it  is  able  to  prove  the 
superiority  of  free  trade  over  protection.  The  club  loftily 
declares  that  such  superiority  is  so  complete  and  self-evident 
as  to  render  a  discussion  superfluous. 


The  Hawaiian  Congress  has  recently  passed  an  act  by 
which  every  tax-payer  in  the  islands  is  compelled  to  register 
himself  at  the  tax  office,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  entries 
according  to  the  Bertillon  system  of  identification,  shall  leave 
on  the  register's  book  the  imprint  of  his  right  thumb. 


It   is  proposed  to   institute  shower-baths   in  the  Boston 
public  schools  for  the  benefit  of   the  pupils.     The  school 
committee   has   already   introduced    cooking   and    sewing- 
'  schools. 


June  29,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    LONDON    ENOCH    ARDEN. 

From  "Tales  of  Mean  Streets." 

I  Simmons's  infamous  behavior  toward  his  wife  is  still  matter 
;>r  profound  wonderment  among  the  neighbors.  The  other 
fomen  had  all  along  regarded  him  as  a  model  husband,  and 
sertainly  Mrs.  Simmons  was  a  most  conscientious  wife, 
jhe  toiled  and  slaved  for  that  man,  as  any  woman  in  the 
(•hole  street  would  have  maintained,  far  more  than  any  hus- 
<and  had  a  right  to  expect.  And  now  this  was  what  she 
fiot  for  it.     Perhaps  he  had  suddenly  gone  mad. 

)  Before  she  married  Simmons,  Mrs.  Simmons  had  been  the 
lidowed  Mrs.  Ford.  Ford  had  got  a  berth  as  donkey-engineer 
In  a  tramp  steamer,  and  that  steamer  had  gone  down  with 

II  hands  off  the  Cape ;  a  judgment,  the  widow  woman 
tared,  for  long  years  of  contumacy  which  had  culminated 
h  the  wickedness  of  taking  to  the  sea,  and  taking  to  it  as  a 
ionkeyman — an  immeasurable  fall  for  a  capable  engine- 
Itter.  Twelve  years  as  Mrs.  Ford  had  left  her  still  child- 
jss,  and  childless  she  remained  as  Mrs.  Simmons. 

i  As  for  Simmons,  he,  it  was   held,  was  fortunate  in  that 

kpable  wife.  He  was  a  moderately  good  carpenter  and 
liner,  but  no  man  of  the  world,  and  he  wanted  a  wife. 
:iobody  could  tell  what  might  not  have  happened  to  Tommy 
amnions  if  there  had  been  no  Mrs.  Simmons  to  take  care 
■  him.  He  was  a  meek  and  quiet  man,  with  a  boyish  face, 
lid  sparse,  limp  whiskers.  He  had  no  vices  (even  his  pipe 
■parted  him  after  his  marriage),  and  Mrs.  Simmons  had 
■grafted  on  him  divers  exotic  virtues.  He  went  solemnly 
I  chapel  every  Sunday,  under  a  tall  hat,  and  put  a  penny — 
le  returned  to  him  for  the  purpose  out  of  his  week's  wages 
j-in  the  plate.  Then,  Mrs.  Simmons  overseeing,  he  took 
if  his  best  clothes  and  brushed  them  with  solicitude  and 
■tins.  On  Saturday  afternoons  he  cleaned  the  knives,  the 
Irks,  the  boots,  the  kettles,  and  the  windows,  patiently  and 
Inscientiously.  On  Tuesday  evenings  he  took  the  clothes 
I  the  mangling.  And  on  Saturday  nights  he  attended  Mrs. 
Immons  in  her  marketing,  to  carry  the  parcels. 
I  Mrs  Simmons's  own  virtues  were  native  and  numerous. 

le  was  a  wonderful  manager.     Every  penny  of  Tommy's 

irty-six  or  thirty-eight  shillings  a  week  was  bestowed  to  the 

leatest  advantage,  and   Tommy  never  ventured  to  guess 

»w  much  of  it  she  saved.     Her  cleanliness  in  housewifery 

■is  distracting  to  behold.  She  met  Simmons  at  the  front 
iior  whenever  he  came  home,  and  then  and  there  he 
langed  his  boots  for  slippers,  balancing  himself  painfully 
I  alternate  feet  on  the  cold  flags.  This  was  because  she 
■rubbed  the  passage  and  doorstep  turn  about  with  the  wife 
1  the  down-stairs  family,  and  because  the  stair-carpet  was 
li  own.  She  vigilantly  supervised  her  husband  all  through 
Is  process  of  "cleaning  himself"  after  work,  so  as  to  come 

1  tween  her  walls  and  the  possibility  of  random  splashes  ; 
Id  if,  in  spite  of  her  diligence,  a  spot  remained  to  tell  the 
le,  she  was  at  pains  to  impress  the  fact  on  Simmons's 
ffcmory,  and  to  set  forth  at  length  all  the  circumstances  of 
k  ungrateful  selfishness.  In  the  beginning,  she  had  always 
torted  him  to  the  ready-made  clothes-shop,  and  had 
lected  and  paid  for  his  clothes  ;  for  the  reason  that  men 
m  such  perfect  fools,  and  shop-keepers  do  as  they  like  with 
Km.     But  she  presently  improved  on  that.     She  found  a 

1  in  selling  cheap  remnants  at  a  street-corner,  and  straight- 

ly  she  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Simmons's  clothes  her- 
■f.     Decision  was  one  of  her  virtues,  and  a  suit  of  uproar- 

1  is  check  tweeds  was  begun  that  afternoon  from  the  pattern 
1-nished  by  an  old  one.  More,  it  was  finished  by  Sunday, 
Ben  Simmons,  overcome  by  astonishment  at  the  feat,  was 
fiued  in  it,  and  pushed  off  to  chapel  ere  he  could  recover 

I.  senses.  The  things  were  not  altogether  comfortaBle, 
found  :  the  trousers  clung  tight  against  his  shins,  but 
ng  loose  behind  the  heels  ;  and  when  he  sat,  it  was  on  a 
v.derness  of  hard  folds  and  seams.  Also  his  waistcoat 
liar  tickled  his  nape,  but  his  coat  collar  went  straining 
loss  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  while  the  main  garment 
|»ged  generously  below  his  waist.  Use  made  a  habit  of 
discomfort,  but  it  never  reconciled  him  to  the  chaff  of 
shop-mates  ;  for,  as  Mrs.  Simmons  elaborated  successive 
ts,  each  one  modeled  on  the  last,  the  primal  accidents  of 
design  developed  into  principles,  and  grew  even  bolder 
1  more  hideously  pronounced.  It  was  vain  for  Simmons 
lint — as  hint  he  did — that  he  shouldn't  like  her  to  overwork 
self,  tailoring  being  bad  for  the  eyes,  and  there  was  a 
v  tailor's  in  the  Mile  End  Road,  very  cheap,  where  .  .  . 
Io,  yus,"  she  retorted,  "  you're  very  consid'rit,  I  dessay, 
in'  there  actin'  a  livin'  lie  before  your  own  wife,  Thomas 
imons,  as  though  I  couldn't  see  through  you  like 
00k.  A  lot  you  care  about  overworkin'  me  as  long  as 
itr  turn's  served  throwin'  away  money  like  dirt  in  the 
:et  on  a  lot  o'  swindlin'  tailors,  an'  me  workin'  an'  slavin' 
i  to  save  a  'apenny,  an'  this  is  my  return  for  it.  Any  one 
think  you  could  pick  up  money  in  the  'orse-road,  an'  I 
ave  I'd  be  thought  better  of  if  I  laid  in  bed  all  day,  like 
le  would,  that  I  do."  So  that  Thomas  Simmons  avoided 
subject,  nor  even  murmured  when  she  resolved  to  cut  his 

io  his  placid  fortune  endured  for  years.  Then  there 
le  a  golden  summer  evening  when  Mrs.  Simmons  betook 
self  with  a  basket  to  do  some  small  shopping,  and  Sim- 
as  was  left  at  home.  He  washed  and  put  away  the  tea- 
;gs,  and  then  he  fell  to  meditating  on  a  new  pair  of 
isers,  finished  that  day  and  hanging  behind  the  parlor 
r.  There  they  hung,  in  all  their  decent  innocence  of 
oe  in  the  seat,  and  they  were  shorter  of  leg,  longer  of 
it,  and  wilder  of  pattern  than  he  had  ever  worn  before. 
I  as  he  looked  on  them,  the  small  devil  of  Original  Sin 
ke  and  clamored  in  his  breast.  He  was  ashamed  of 
f  course,  for  well  he  knew  the  gratitude  he  owed  his 
!  for  those  same  trousers,  among  other  blessings.  Still, 
'e  the  small  devil  was,  and  the  small  devil  was  fertile 
iase  suggestions,  and  could  not  be  kept  from  hinting  at 
new  crop  of  workshop  gibes  that  would  spring  at 
ly's  first  public  appearance  in  such  things. 


"  Pitch  'em  in  the  dust-bin  !  "  said  the  small  devil,  at  last ; 
"  it's  all  they're  fit  for." 

Simmons  turned  away  in  sheer  horror  of  his  wicked  self, 
and  for  a  moment  thought  of  washing  the  tea-things  over 
again  by  way  of  discipline.  Then  he  made  for  the  back 
room,  but  saw  from  the  landing  that  the  front  door  was 
standing  open,  probably  by  the  fault  of  the  child  down- 
stairs. Now,  a  front  door  standing  open  was  a  thing  that 
Mrs.  Simmons  would  not  abide  :  it  looked  low.  So  Sim- 
mons went  down,  that  she  might  not  be  wroth  with  him  for 
the  thing  when  she  came  back  ;  and  as  he  shut  the  door,  he 
looked  forth  into  the  street. 

A  man  was  loilering  on  the  pavement,  and  prying  curi- 
ously about  the  door.  His  face  was  tanned,  his  hands  were 
deep  in  the  pockets  of  his  unbraced  blue  trousers,  and  well 
back  on  his  head  he  wore  the  high-crowned,  peaked  cap, 
topped  with  a  knob  of  wool,  which  is  affected  by  Jack 
ashore  about  the  docks.  He  lurched  a  step  nearer  to  the 
door,  and  "  Mrs.  Ford  ain't  in,  is  she  ?  "  he  asked. 

Simmons  stared  at  him  for  a  matter  of  five  seconds,  and 
then  said,  "  Eh  ?" 

"  Mrs.  Ford  as  was,  then — Simmons  now,  ain't  it  ?  " 

He  said  this  with  a  furtive  leer  that  Simmons  neither 
liked  nor  understood. 

"  No,"  said  Simmons,  "  she  ain't  in  now." 

"  You  ain't  her  husband,  are  ye  ?  " 

"  Yus." 

The  man  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and  grinned 
silently  and  long.  "  Blame  me,"  he  said  at  length,  "  you  look 
the  sort  0'  bloke  she'd  like" — and  with  that  he  grinned 
again.  Then,  seeing  that  Simmons  made  ready  to  shut  the 
door,  he  put  a  foot  on  the  sill  and  a  hand  against  the  panel. 
"  Don't  lie  in  a  'urry,  matey,"  he  said,  "  I  come  'ere  t'  'ave 
a  little  talk  with  you,  man  to  man,  d'  ye  see  ? "  And  he 
frowned  fiercely. 

Tommy  Simmons  felt  uncomfortable,  but  the  door  would 
not  shut,  so  he  parleyed.  " Wotjer  want?"  he  asked.  "I 
dunno  you." 

"  Then  if  you'll  excuse  the  liberty,  I'll  interdooce  meself, 
in  a  manner  of  speaking."  He  touched  his  cap  with  a  bob 
of  mock  humility.  "  I'm  Bob  Ford,"  he  said,  "  come  back 
out  o'  kingdom-come,  so  to  say.  Me  as  went  down  with 
the  Mooltan — safe  dead  five  year  gone.  I  come  to  see  my 
wife." 

During  this  speech  Thomas  Simmons's  jaw  was  dropping 
lower  and  lower.  At  the  end  of  it  he  poked  his  fingers  up 
through  his  hair,  looked  down  at  the  mat,  then  up  at  the 
fanlight,  then  out  into  the  street,  then  hard  at  his  visitor. 
But  he  found  nothing  to  say. 

"  Come  to  see  my  wife,"  the  man  repeated.  "  So  now  we 
can  talk  it  over — as  man  to  man." 

Simmons  slowly  shut  his  mouth,  and  led  the  way  upstairs 
mechanically,  his  fingers  still  in  his  hair.  A  sense  of  the 
state  of  affairs  sank  gradually  into  his  brain,  and  the  small 
devil  woke  again.  Suppose  this  man  was  Ford?  Suppose 
he  did  claim  his  wife  ?  Would  it  be  a  knock-down  blow  ? 
Would  it  hit  him  out— or  not  ?  He  thought  of  the  trousers, 
the  tea-things,  the  mangling,  the  knives,  the  kettles,  and  the 
windows  ;  and  he  thought  of  them  in  the  way  of  a  back- 
slider. 

On  the  landing  Ford  clutched  at  his  arm,  and  asked  in  a 
hoarse  whisper  :  "  'Ow  long  'fore  she's  back  ?  " 

"'Bout  a  hour,  I  expect,"  Simmons  replied,  having  first  of 
all  repeated  the  question  in  his  own  mind.  And  then  he 
opened  the  parlor  door. 

"  Ah,"  said  Ford,  looking  about  him,  "  you've  bin  pretty 
comf  'table.  Them  chairs  an'  things  " — jerking  his  pipe 
toward  them — "was  hers — mine,  that  is  to  say,  speaking 
straight,  and  man  to  man."  He  sat  down,  puffing  medi- 
tatively at  his  pipe,  and  presently  :  "  Well,"  he  continued, 
"'ere  I  am  agin',  ol'  Bob  Ford  dead  an'  done  for — gawn 
down  in  the  Mooltan.  On'y  I  ain't  done  for,  see  ?  " — and 
he  pointed  the  stem  of  his  pipe  at  Simmons's  waistcoat — "  I 
ain't  done  for,  'cause  why  ?  Cons'kence  o'  being  picked  up 
by  a  ol'  German  sailin'-'utch  an'  took  to  'Frisco  'fore  the 
mast.  I've  'ad  a  few  years  o'  knockin'  about  since  then,  an' 
now  " — looking  hard  at  Simmons — "  I've  come  back  to  see 
my  wife." 

"She — she  don't  like  smoke  in  'ere,"  said  Simmons,  as  it 
were  at  random. 

"  No,  I  bet  she  don't,"  Ford  answered,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  holding  it  low  in  his  hand.  "  I  know 
'Anner.  'Ow  d'  you  find  'er  ?  Do  she  make  ye  clean  the 
winders  ?  " 

"  Well,"  Simmons  admitted,  uneasily,  "  I — I  do  'elp  'er 
sometimes,  o'  course." 

"  Ah.  An'  the  knives  too,  I  bet,  an'  the  bloomin'  kittles. 
I  know.  W'y" — he  rose  and  bent  to  look  behind  Sim- 
mons's head — "  s'elp  me,  I  b'lieve  she  cuts  yer  'air  !  Well, 
I'm  damned  !     Jes'  wot  she  would  do,  too." 

He  inspected  the  blushing  Simmons  from  divers  points  of 
vantage.  Then  he  lifted  a  leg  of  the  trousers  hanging  be- 
hind the  door.  "  I'd  bet  a  trifle,"  he  said,  "  she  made  these 
'ere  trucks.  Nobody  else  'ud  do  'em  like  that.  Damme — 
they're  wuss'n  wot  you're  got  on." 

The  small  devil  began  to  have  the  argument  all  its  own 
way.  If  this  man  took  his  wife  back,  perhaps  he'd  have  to 
wear  those  trousers. 

"  Ah  ! "  Ford  pursued,  "  she  ain't  got  no  milder.  An'  how 
she  do  jaw  a  man  !" 

Simmons  began  to  feel  that  this  was  no  longer  his  busi- 
ness. Plainly,  'Anner  was  this  other  man's  wife,  and  he 
was  bound  in  honor  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  The  small 
devil  put  it  to  him  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

"Well,"  said  Ford,  suddenly,  "time's  short  an' this  ain't 
business.  I  won't  be  'ard  on  you,  matey.  I  ought  prop'ly 
to  stand  on  my  rights,  but  seein'  as  you're  a  well-meanin' 
young  man,  so  to  speak,  an'  all  settled  an'  a-livin  'ere  quiet 
an'  matrimonual,  I'll" — this  with  a  burst  of  generosity — 
"  damme,  yus,  I'll  compound  the  felony,  an'  show  me  'eels. 
Come,  I'll  name  a  figure,  as  man  to  man,  fust  an'  last,  no 
less  an'  no  more.     Five  pound  does  it." 

Simmons  hadn't  five  pounds — he  hadn't  even  five  pence —  I 


and  he  said  so.  "  An'  I  wouldn't  think  for  to  come  between 
a  man  an'  'is  wife,"  he  added,  "  not  on  no  account.  It  may 
be  rough  on  me,  but  it's  a  dooty.     /'//  show  me  'eels." 

"  No,"  said  Ford  hastily,  clutching  Simmons  by  the  arm, 
"  don't  do  that.  I'll  make  it  a  bit  cheaper.  Say  three  pound 
— come,  that's  reasonable,  ain't  it  ?  Three  quid  ain't  much 
compensation  for  me  goin'  away  forever — where  the  stormy 
winds  do  blow,  so  to  say — an'  never  as  much  as  seein'  me 
own  wife  agin  for  better  nor  wuss.  Between  man  an'  man 
now — three  quid  ;  an'  I'll  shunt.     That's  fair,  ain't  it?" 

"  Of  course  it's  fair,"  Simmons  replied  effusively.  "  It's 
more'n  fair  ;  it's  noble — downright  noble,  I  call  it.  But  I 
ain't  goin'  to  take  a  mean  advantage  o'  your  good-'artedness, 
Mr.  Ford.  She's  your  wife,  an'  I  oughtn't  to  'a'  come  be- 
tween you.  I  apologize.  You  stop  an'  'ave  yer  proper 
rights.  It's  me  as  ought  to  leave,  an'  I  will."  And  he  made 
a  step  toward  the  door. 

"'Old  on,"  quoth  Ford,  and  got  between  Simmons  and 
the  door  ;  "  don't  do  nothing  rash.  Look  wot  a  loss  it'll  be 
to  you  with  no  'ome  to  go  to,  an'  nobody  to  look  after  ye, 
an'  all  that.  It'll  be  dreadful.  Say  a  couple — there,  we 
won't  quarrel,  jest  a  single  quid,  between  man  an'  man,  an' 
I'll  stand  a  pot  out  0'  the  money.  You  can  easy  raise  a 
quid — the  clock  'ud  pretty  nigh  do  it.  A  quid  does  it  ; 
an'  I'll " 

There  was  a  loud  double-knock  at  the  front  door.  In  the 
East  End  a  double-knock  is  always  for  the  upstairs  lodgers. 

"  Oo's  that  ?  "  asked  Bob  Ford,  apprehensively. 

"  I'll  see,"  said  Thomas  Simmons,  in  reply,  and  he  made 
a  rush  for  the  staircase. 

Bob  Ford  heard  him  open  the  front  door.  Then  he  went 
to  the  window,  and,  just  below  him,  he  saw  the  crown  of  a 
bonnet.  It  vanished,  and,  borne  to  him  from  within  the 
door,  there  fell  upon  his  ear  the  sound  of  a  well-remembered 
female  voice. 

"Where  ye  goin'  now  with  no  'at?"  asked  the  voice, 
sharply. 

"  Awright,  'Anner — there's — there's  somebody  upstairs  to 
see  you,"  Simmons  answered.  And,  as  Bob  Ford  could 
see,  a  man  went  scuttling  down  the  street  in  the  gathering 
dusk.     And  behold,  it  was  Thomas  Simmons. 

Ford  reached  the  landing  in  three  strides.  His  wife  was 
still  at  the  front  door,  staring  after  Simmons.  He  flung  into 
the  back  room,  threw  open  the  window,  dropped  from  the 
wash-house  roof  into  the  back-yard,  scrambled  desperately 
over  the  fence,  and  disappeared  into  the  gloom.  He  was 
seen  by  no  living  soul. 

And  that  is  why  Simmons's  base  desertion — under  his 
wife's  very  eyes,  too — is  still  an  astonishment  to  the  neigh- 
bors. Arthur  Morrison. 


"TUMMY'S    DERBY." 
How  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Colt,  Persimmon,  Won  the  Race. 

Never  in  the  memory  of  Englishmen  has  such  a  popular 
event  occurred  as  the  winning  of  the  Derby  by  the  Prince 
of  Wales  ;  1896  may  have  other  really  serious  and  im- 
portant happenings  to  stamp  it  full  of  historic  dates,  but  the 
year  will  go  down  to  posterity  ahead  of  everything  else  as 
"  Tummy's  Derby."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  is  the  most  popular  man  in  England.  The  betting 
before  the  race  was  13  to  8  on  St.  Frusquin  and  9  to  2 
against  Persimmon.  To  have  the  second-choice  horse  win 
could  not  have  been  satisfactory  to  the  multitude,  whose  bets 
ranged  from  "monkeys"  to  "tanners,"  and  it  took  the 
popularity  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  make  satisfactory  what 
would  with  any  other  owner  have  been  a  disappointment. 

It  was  a  splendid  race  certainly,  and  was  a  tussle  be- 
tween two  half-brothers,  St.  Simon  being  the  sire  of  both 
Persimmon  and  St.  Frusquin  ;  and  the  winner  carried  off 
the  blue  ribbon  by  only  half  a  neck.  So,  you  see,  it  was  a 
close  thing.  But  you  should  have  heard  the  yell  that  went 
up  !  And  the  hats  that  flew  skyward  !  They  were  as  a 
cloud  against  the  sun,  which  had  come  out  in  all  his  mid- 
summer splendor.  Sticks  were  thrown  away ;  umbrellas 
were  tossed  hither  and  thither  ;  coats  were  pulled  off  and 
swung  overhead.  Men  threw  themselves  on  the  grass  ; 
others  danced  and  sang  ;  and  all  the  time  the  deafening  yell 
went  on.  It  was  a  sort  of  pandemonium,  only  the  faces 
were  smiling  and  happy. 

But  the  finest  scene  of  all  was  when  the  Prince  of  Wales 
went  down  to  meet  his  horse  (as  is  the  custom),  and  led  him 
to  the  weighing  inclosure.  Surrounded  by  a  cordon  of 
police  to  keep  back  the  howling  crowd,  his  royal  highness,  hat 
in  hand  and  smiling  his  queer  little  smile  as  he  bowed  his 
acknowledgments  right  and  left,  walked  slowly  from  the 
royal  box  to  the  gate.  Here  stood  the  beautiful,  bright  bay 
colt,  shining  like  satin  and  quivering  yet  with  the  excifement 
of  that  last  struggle.  Marsh,  the  trainer,  held  his  nodding 
head  as  he  champed  at  his  racing-bit,  and  quickly  put  the 
bridle-rein  into  the  prince's  hand.  Then  the  yell,  which  had 
subsided  somewhat,  burst  forth  anew.  Watts,  the  jockey, 
walked  alongside,  beaming  with  smiles  and  resplendent  in 
the  royal  colors — purple  braided  with  gold,  scarlet  sleeves, 
and  black  velvet  cap  with  gold  fringe.  The  royal  colors 
have  been  substantially  the  same  since  just  one  hundred  and 
eight  years  ago,  when  another  Prince  of  Wales  won  the 
Derby  with  Sir  Thomas.  The  colors  were  then  a  crimson 
waistcoat  with  purple  sleeves  and  a  black  cap. 

In  the  evening  the  prince  gave  his  customary  Derby  din- 
ner at  Marlborough  House  t'o  the  swells  of  the  turf for 

the  first  time  presiding  as  owner  of  the  winner.  Curiously 
enough,  the  Earl  of  Rosebery  was  conspicuous  by  his  ab- 
sence from  among  the  guests.  The  noble  and  ultra- 
radical earl  captured  the  blue  ribbon  with  Ladas  in  '94. 

As  for  the  theatres  and  music-halls,  it  was  a  gala  night 
for  them.  The  prince's  success  received  constant  recogni- 
tion. At  several  houses,  the  royal  hymn,  "  God  Bless  the 
Prince  of  Wales,"  was  inserted  in  the  musical  programme, 
and  its  singing  unanimously  joined  in  by  the  audiences, 
who  rose  to  their  feet.  Cockaicn" 

London,  June  4,  1896. 
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ENGLISH     LITERARY    LIFE. 


Frederick  Locker-Lampson's  "  My  Confidences  "- 

Anecdotes  of  London  Celebrities  whom 

the  Poet  Knew. 


One  of  the  roost  delightful  books  of  personal 
reminiscence  issued  in  recent  years  is  "  My  Confi- 
dences," by  Frederick  Locker-Lam pson,  the  famous 
writer  of  vers  de  socifti.  He  styled  it  "  an  auto- 
biographical sketch,  addressed  to  my  descendants," 
and  his  purpose  in  writing  it  was  to  preserve  the 
family  anecdotes,  distrusting  the  competence  and 
zeal  of  his  immediate  descendants  for  that  pious 
task.  "In  this  little  matter,"  he  remarks,  cheer- 
fully, "  I  can  not  trust  them  ;  they  would  make 
havoc  of  my  hobby.  1  hardly  know  which  is  the 
more  trying  to  me— their  languid  endurance  of  a 
family  story,  or  their  inaccurate  repetition  of  it." 
The  "  confidences  "  are  not  confined,  however,  to 
family  matters,  but  include  pleasant  reminiscences 
of  the  most  notable  personages  in  literary  society 
in  London  during  the  present  century.  The  book 
was  printed  for  private  circulation  before  the  au- 
thor's death,  on  May  30,  1893.  but  it  has  now  been 
published  under  the  supervision  of  Augustine 
Birrell.  A  family  trait  is  revealed  in  this  anecdote  : 
Uncle  John  Locker,  who  was  very  ugly,  used  to  say 
that  you  could  not  widen  the  mouth  of  a  Locker  without 
injury  to  his  ears.  One  day  at  Malta,  at  the  dinner* 
table,  he  asked  a  stranger,  who  had  just  landed,  to  take 
wine,  expressing  his  pleasure  in  seeing  him  there  and  his 
obligation  in  these  words:  "Yesterday,  sir,  I  was  the 
ugliest  man  in  all  Malta."  Tradition  says  that  the  man 
did  not  resent  this  speech,  so  I  presume  my  uncle,  with 
all  his  impudence,  had  some  social  tact. 

The  author's  father  took  young  Frederick  to 
have  his  bumps  examined  by  a  craniologist,  who 
found  the  bump  of  gayety  and  wit  to  be  remarkably 
developed.  The  senior  Locker  warned  his  young 
son  against  jesting  on  serious  subjects.  "  Then 
what  am  I  to  jest  on  ?  "  asked  the  discerning  youth. 
Among  the  habituis  of  Greenwich  of  whom 
Locker  retained  a  lively  recollection  was  General 
Orlando  Felix,  described  as  rather  an  exquisite 
who  went  in  for  doing  the  correct  thing.  Felix  was 
also  jocular,  and,  in  spite  of  an  attractive  stam- 
mer, would  pretend  to  be  a  showman  in  Womb- 
well's  menagerie  in  this  wise  : 

He  made  us  all  laugh  with  such  nonsense  as  the  follow- 
ing :  "Walk  up,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Walk  up  and 
see  my  most  extrornary  little  hanimat,  the  Manshoot 
monkey,  which  came  to  this  country  on  the  bottom  crust 
of  a  twopenny  loaf,  the  crumb  of  which  served  him  for 
his  provision  during  the  woyage.  There  was  two  of  these 
extrornary  little  hammals.  King  George  had  one  and  I 
had  t'other,  but  his'n  died,  and  he  comes  to  me  and  he 
says,  says  he,  '  I  say,  Tom,  give  us  your  monkey.' 
*  No,'  says  I,  '  King  George,  no  !  I'll  see  you  blest  first, 
for  you  see  as  how  I  gets  my  livin'  thereboy.'" 

Mr.  Locker  had  a  varied  experience  at  schools, 
and  finally  obtained  a  clerical  position  in  the  Ad- 
miralty. Here  is  an  anecdote  of  that  period  of  his 
career,  a  story  of  the  poet  Campbell  told  to  Locker 
by  a  senior  clerk  of  the  Admiralty  named  Hogan  : 

Hogan  had  known  Tom  Campbell ;  they  had  often  met 
at  a  dining  club,  the  Crown,  called  in  ridicule,  "Five 
Shilling  Club,"  in  Regent  Street.  He  told  me  Tom  had  a 
weak  head,  and  would  sometimes  take  too  much  wine  ; 
that  on  one  occasion,  after  dinner,  Campbell  rose  from 
his  chair  and  staggered  toward  the  door ;  there  were  some 
providential  pillars  that  supported  the  roof  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  having  reached  these  with  difficulty  he  clung 
to  one  of  them  desperately,  fearing  to  go  further  and 
afraid  to  return.  And  he  remained  there.  "  And,"  said 
I,  who  worshiped  Campbell  with  all  a  young  verseman's 
enthusiasm,  "what  did  you  do?"  "  Oh,"  says  Hogan, 
"  we  left  him  where  he  was,  but  every  now  and  again,  you 
know,  we  would  flick  a  walnut  at  him." 

During  this  time,  Mr.  Locker  paid  more  atten- 
tion to  poetics  than  to  the  Admiralty.  Of  his  first 
real  successes,  in  a  chapter  headed  "Poetry — A 
Confession,"  he  writes  : 

But  I  recall  my  first  fine,  careless  rapture,  when  that 
kind  fellow,  Thackeray,  as  editor  of  the  Cornkill  Maga- 
zine, sent  me  a  proof  of  my  verses,  "On  a  Human 
Skull."  His  daughter  brought  it  to  me.  The  flood  of 
author's  ecstasy  has  never  since  risen  in  me  to  the  high- 
water  mark  of  that  moment.  I  also  remember  the  first 
time  1  saw  "  London  Lyrics,"  open  at  the  title-page,  in  a 
conspicuous  part  of  the  window  of  a  Piccadilly  book- 
seller, but  in  that  case  it  was  a  mixed  feeling— the  dis- 
play was  so  painfully  personal. 

My  rhyme-making  has  come  to  a  most  untimely  end. 
I  should  be  dull  not  to  discern  and  ungrateful  not  to 
acknowledge  that,  in  spite  of  the  specific  levity,  and 
lowly  as  is  the  aim,  it  has  made  its  little  mark.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  mark  stUl  remains,  but  I  do  know 
that  1  have  been  a  lucky  fellow,  and  that  some  of  my 
friends  have  been  so  injudicious  as  to  overpraise  it,  and  to 
urge  me  to  go  on  writing.  They  forget  that  inferior  work 
is  a  damaging  commentary  on  that  which  is  better,  and 
they  are  not  able  to  appreciate  the  old  adage,  "  Let  well 
alone  "  ;  even  authors  themselves  do  not  always  perceive 
when  their  public  has  had  enough  of  them. 

When  I  began  writing  I  could  not  get  into  print  ; 
afterward,  when  the  periodicals  were  more  open  to  me,  I 
had  smaller  desire  to  make  use  of  them.  I  once  ad- 
mired my  little  volume,  and  was  inclined  to  be  garrulous 
about  it.  I  am  beginning  to  dislike  the  sight  of  a  good 
deal  of  it.  Such  is  the  irony  of  destiny,  and  such  are  the 
revenges  of  time  ;  so  ought  I  to  complain  of  the  indiffer- 
ence of  other  people  T 

We  quote  a  pleasant  little  anecdote  of  the  author 
of  "  Vanity  Fair"  : 

Lady  Blessington  once  sent  him  an  album  print  of  a 
boy  and  girl  fishing,  with  a  request  that  he  would  make 
some  verses  for  it.  "And,"  said  he,  "I  liked  the  idea, 
and  set  about  it  at  once.  I  was  two  entire  days  at  it — 
was  so  occupied  with  it,  so  engrossed  by  it,  that  1  did  not 
shave  during  the  whole  time."  .  These  lines  may  be  found 
among  his  ballads  under  the  title  "  Piscator  and  Pisca- 
tnx."  1  remember  his  words,  "  It  is  easy  enough  to 
knock  off  that  nonsense  of  '  Policeman  X,'  but  to  be  able 
'•<  write  really  good  occasional  verse  is  a  rare  intellectual 
ieat."  Now  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  indeed  be  a 
triumph  to  write  anything  half  so  good  as  "  Policeman  X." 

On  another  occasion,  Thackeray  said :  "  Yes,  I 


have  a  sixpenny  talent,  and  so  have  you  ;  ours  is 
small  beer,  but  you  see  it  is  the  right  tap." 

On  another  occasion  Locker  was  chatting  with 
Thackeray  about  Doyle's  illustrations  to  "  The 
Newcomes,"  which  had  been  criticised.   He  writes: 

Just  as  we  parted  1  was  tactless  idiot  enough  to  add 
"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  perhaps  there  may  be  some  kind 
people  who  will  say  that  you  did  the  cuts  and  Doyle  the 
letterpress."  On  this  Thackeray's  jaw  dropped,  and  he 
exclaimed,  bitterly,  "Oh,  really,  that's  your  opinion,  is 
itT"  I  saw  at  once  what  a  mistake  1  had  made,  but  1 
could  only  reply,  "  I  spoke  in  fun,  pure  fun;  you  know 
perfectly  well  how  much  I  admire  your  writings,  and  also 
Doyle's  cuts."  But  Thackeray  would  have  none  of  it, 
and  turned  wrathfully  away  in  the  direction  of  Pimlico. 
However,  his  wrath,  I  presume,  died  away  in  the  large 
and  charitable  air  of  the  Green  Park,  for  when  I  met  him 
the  day  after,  he  was  as  amiable  as  ever. 

Of  George  Eliot  and  her  personality  he  writes  : 

Nature  had  disguised  George  Eliot's  apparently  stoical, 
yet  really  vehement  and  sensitive,  spirit  and  her  soaring 
genius  in  a  homely  and  insignificant  form.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  equine— she  was  rather  like  a  horse,  and  her 
head  had  been  intended  for  a  much  larger  body— she  was 
not  a  tall  woman.  She  wore  her  hair  in  not  pleasing  out- 
of-fashion  loops,  coming  down  on  either  side  of  her  face, 
so  hiding  her  ears,  and  her  garments  concealed  her  out- 
line—they  gave  her  a  waist  like  a  milestone.  You  will 
see  her  at  her  very  best  in  the  portrait  by  Sir  Frederic 
Burton.  To  my  mind  George  Eliot  was  a  plain  woman. 
She  had  a  measured  way  of  conversing,  restrained  but 
impressive. 

When  I  happened  to  call,  she  was  nearly  always  seated 
in  the  chimney  corner  on  a  low  chair,  and  she  bent  for- 
ward when  she  spoke.  As  she  often  discussed  abstract 
subjects,  she  might  have  been  thought  pedantic,  es- 
pecially as  her  language  was  sprinkled  with  a  scientific 
terminology;  but  I  do  not  think  she  was  a  bit  of  a 
pedant.  Then,  though  she  had  a  very  gentle  voice  and 
manner,  there  was  every  now  and  then  just  a  suspicion 
of  meek  satire  in  her  talk.  Her  sentences  unwound 
themselves  very  neatly  and  completely,  leaving  the  im- 
pression of  past  reflection  and  present  readiness  ;  she 
spoke  exceedingly  well,  but  not  with  all  the  simplicity 
and  verve,  the  happy  abandon,  of  certain  practiced 
women  of  the  world  ;  however,  it  was  in  a  way  that  was 
far  more  interesting. 

I  have  been  told  she  was  most  agreeable  en  titc-a-tete ; 
that  when  surrounded  by  admirers  she  was  apt  to  become 
oratorical — a  different  woman.  She  did  not  strike  me  as 
witty  or  markedly  humorous  ;  she  was  too  much  in  ear- 
nest ;  she  spoke  as  if  with  a  sense  of  responsibility,  and 
one  can  not  be  exactly  captivating  when  one  is  doing 
that.  .  .  .  She  was  a  good  listener. 

Mr.  Locker  attended  the  funeral  of  George 
Henry  Lewes,  who  was  George  Eliot's  consort,  so 
to  speak.  He  can  not  keep  from  having  a  little  fun 
even  with  so  serious  a  subject  : 

We  were  a  very  small  party  in  the  mortuary  chapel, 
not  more  than  twelve  persons.  I  never  before  had  seen 
so  many  out-and-out  rationalists  in  so  confined  a  space. 
A  brief  discourse  was  delivered  by  a  Unitarian  clergy- 
man, who  half  apologized  for  suggesting  the  possible 
immortality  of  some  of  our  souls. 

Of  George  Eliot's  action  after  the  death  of  Lewes, 
Mr.  Locker  says  : 

George  Eliot's  more  transcendental  friends  never  for- 
gave her  for  marrying.  In  a  morally  immoral  manner 
they  washed  their  virtuous  hands  of  her.  I  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  for  the  poor 
woman  to  do.  She  was  a  heavily  laden,  but  interesting 
derelict,  tossing  among  the  breakers,  without  oars  or 
rudder,  and  all  at  once  the  brave  Cross  arrives,  throws 
her  a  rope  and  tows  her  into  harbor. 

He  says  of  Mrs.  Browning,  whom  he  saw  occa- 
sionally at  her  own  fireside  : 

Her  physique  was  peculiar :  curls  like  the  pendent  ears 
of  a  water-spaniel,  and  poor  little  hands — so  thin,  that 
when  she  welcomed  you  she  gave  you  something  like  the 
foot  of  a  young  bird  ;  the  Hand  that  made  her  great  had 
not  made  her  fair.  But  she  had  striking  eyes,  and  we 
forgot  any  physical  shortcomings — they  were  entirely  lost 
sight  of  in  what  I  may  call  het  incomparable  sweetness,  I 
might  almost  say  affectionateness  ;  just  as,  while  we  are 
reading  it,  we  lose  sight  of  the  incompleteness  of  her 
poetry— its  lack  of  artistic  control. 

Mr.  Locker  has  much  to  say  of  Tennyson,  from 
which  we  quote  this  bantering  bit : 

Last,  year,  Alfred  Tennyson,  speaking  of  my  personal 
appearance,  said  that  1  "looked  like  a  famished  and 
avaricious  Jew."  Now,  I  demur  to  this.  I  confess  that 
I  have  tried  to  cultivate  that  fine  old  gentlemanly  vice, 
but  entirely  without  success.  I  have  never  got  beyond  a 
timid  and  pitiful  parsimony. 

Locker  was  connected  by  marriage  with  Dean 
Stanley,  and  tells  this  story  illustrating  the  church- 
man's incapacity  for  figures  : 

I  was  telling  him  the  story  of  Composer  Halle's  cook, 
who  had  won  a  good  round  sum  in  a  lottery  with  the 
number  23.  Halle*  being  glad  to  hear  it,  had  asked  how 
it  was  she  happened  to  fix  on  so  lucky  a  number.  "  I 
had  a  dream,  sir,"  said  she  ;  "  I  dreamt  of  number  7  ;  I 
dreamt  of  it  three  times,  and  as  three  times  7  makes  23,  I 
chose  that  number."  When  I  had  concluded  my  story, 
1  observed  a  wistful  expression  on  Arthur's  countenance, 
as  if  he  were  ready,  nay,  anxious,  to  be  amused,  but 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  quite  manage  it.  Then, 
suddenly — for  he  was  very  quick— his  face  brightened, 
and  he  said,  but  not  without  a  shadow  of  dejection, 
"  Ah,  yes,  I  see,  yes  ;  I  suppose  three  times  7  is  not  23." 

In  1865.  Mr.  Locker  was  appointed  director  of 
an  insurance  company.  Of  this  business  experience 
he  writes  : 

There  are  twelve  of  us.  We  meet  every  Tuesday  at 
one  o'clock.  The  fee  is  three  pounds,  and  if  a  director 
is  not  in  the  room — if  the  whole  of  his  body  is  not  m  the 
room  when  it  strikes  one,  he  loses  his  fee.  You,  my  dear 
children,  who  have  so  profound  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  may  be  quite  sure  that  very  few  of  the  directors 
arrive  after  that  hour.  We  are  perhaps  the  most  punctual 
twelve  men  in  all  England, 

Mr.  Locker  tells  of  a  clever  remark  made  by 
Whyte-Melville,  the  novelist : 

I  once  encountered  Whyte-Melville  as  he  was  ringing 

Mr.  Q 's  bell.     We  exchanged  a  word  or  two,  and  in 

parting  I  said,  "You  like  the  Q s?"     "Yes,"  he  said, 

and  his  answer  was  characteristic — "yes,  very  much.  I 
like  him  better  than  she  does,  and  I  like  her  better  than 
he  does." 

We  reproduce  an  anecdote  of  Bedford,  the 
famous  binder  : 

There  was  nothing  of  the  durus  arator  about  this  em- 
peror of  morocco — he  appreciated  tall  copies  ;    he    re- 


spected  half-titles  and  fly-leaves— especially  the  fly-leaf  A 
before  the  title  ;  he  venerated  margins— and  therefore  we 
had  many  dealings.  Bedford  was  of  a  cautious  and 
furtive  humor.  He  once  sent  me  home  a  little  binding 
which  1  considered  unsatisfactory— the  volume  did  not 
shut  properly,  it  gaped  !  When  1  pointed  out  this  griev- 
ous defect,  his  only  remark  was:  "  Why,  bless  me,  sir, 
you've  been  reading  it  !"  The  collector  seldom  conde- 
scends to  become  a  student.  I  had  not  been  reading  it, 
and  I  told  him  so  ;  but  I  understood  the  reasonableness 
of  his  reproach. 

"Ginger"  Stubbs  was  once,  no  doubt,  known 
to  the  sporting  world  of  London.  There  were 
two  things  about  him  which  people  wanted  to 
know — how  he  lived  and  how  he  tied  his  cravat. 
The  latter  point,  says  Locker,  was  much  the  more 
interesting.  "  It  had  been  suggested  that  he  lay 
at  full  length  on  his  back  while  his  wife  ironed  it 
on." 

Almost  the  last  advice  of  the  shrewd  and  kindly 
man  of  society  to  his  descendants  is  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  their  superiors  : 

Find  your  acquaintance  among  people  more  liberally 
educated,  more  able,  more  socially  powerful,  and  more 
high-minded  than  yourselves  ;  keep  good  company,  and  be 
one  of  the  number,  and  let  your  friendships  form  them- 
selves on  the  simple  intercourse  of  every-day  life  ;  do  not 
hurry  into  them,  but  when  you  have  made  them,  do  your 
best  to  keep  them.  Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks 
of  steel.  Quarreling  and  making  it  up  is  decidedly  un- 
satisfactory. The  Latin  grammar  says,  "  csquatem  uxo- 
remquctre''  I  do  not  think  you  will  go  far  wrong  if,  when 
forming  your  friendships,  you  bear  this  in  mind ;  and 
remember  that  much  of  our  happiness  in  this  world 
depends  on  the  amount  of  affection  we  are  able  to  inspire 
and  hive  up. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Chester  B.  Fernald  is  to  bring  out  a  collection  of 
his  short  stories  in  the  fall.  In  the  meantime,  he  is 
en  route  to  Berkeley,  Cal.,  where  his  marriage  is 
to  be  celebrated  this  month.  A  wedding-trip  to 
Alaska  will  be  followed  by  a  visit  of  a  year  to 
Japan,  whither  he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  type- 
writing machine  of  the  latest  pattern. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  wilt  soon  publish  a  book  by 
F.  Schuyler  Matthews,  entitled  "Familiar  Trees 
and  Their  Leaves,"  uniform  with  bis  "Familiar 
Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden." 

The  July  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  (to  be 
published  next  Monday)  will  contain  : 

A  paper  on  General  Washington  and  the  period  of  the 
Revolution,  by  Woodrow  Wilson  ;  a  paper  on  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  Ohio,  as  shown  in  the  develop- 
ment of  that  State,  by  President  Charles  F.  Thwing  ;  a 
description  of  English  elections,  by  Hon.  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge  ;  an  article  on  "  Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice," 
by  Laurence  Hutton ;  the  opening  chapters  of  "Two 
Mormons  from  Muddlety,"  a  three-part  novelette,  by 
Langdon  EUvyn  Mitchell  ;  the  conclusion  of  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs's  humorous  romance,  "A  Rebellious  Hero- 
ine"; a  Chinese  romance,  "The  Love-Letters  of  Super- 
fine Gold,"  by  J  ulian  Ralph  ;  "  The  Cabinet  Organ,"  by 
Octave  Thanet ;  a  humorous  story,  "A  Fool  to  Fame," 
by  E.  A.  Alexander;  a  short  story  by  W.  E.  Norris, 
called  "The  Dowager's  Companion";  "The  Wedding 
Gown,"  a  poem  by  Alice  Archer  Sewell,  with  four  page 
illustrations  by  H.  Siddons  Mowbray;  other  poems  by 
Margaret  E.  Sangster  and  C.  H.  Goldthwaite  ;  an  essay 
on  "  Happiness,"  by  Archibald  Lampman  ;  and  the  de- 
partments. 

S.  C.  de  Soissons,  author  of  "  Boston  Artists," 
has  written  a  book  entitled  "  A  Parisian  in 
America,"  which  Estes  &  Lauriat  publish. 

Dr.  A.  Conan  Doyle,  emboldened  by  the  success 
of  his  "  A  Story  of  Waterloo,"  has  again  turned  his 
attention  to  playwriting.  His  new  effort  is  being 
made  in  collaboration  with  James  Payn.  Since  his 
return  from  the  Soudan,  Dr.  Doyle  has  been  living 
at  Hindhead. 

Stephen  Crane's  story,  "The  Red  Badge  of 
Courage,"  which  is  published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  is  in  its  tenth  edition. 

Frank  A.  Nankivell,  the  young  artist  who  made 
his  first  reputation  as  a  caricaturist  on  the  San 
Francisco  Call,  has  been  engaged  by  Puck,  He 
worked  for  a  while  on  the  New  York  World,  and 
later  on  the  Journal,  his  efforts  striking  the  fancy 
of  the  Puck  people.  Mr.  Nankivell  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  promising  artists  in  New  York. 

Thomas  Sedgwick  Steele  has  just  issued,  through 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  a  delightfully  illustrated  volume 
on  Norway  and  Spitzbergen,  entitled  "  A  Voyage 
to  Viking-Land." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  "  Letters  of  Marque,"  de- 
scriptions of  the  old  cities  of  Rajputana,  written 
when  he  was  a  reporter  for  the  Pioneer,  will  soon 
be  brought  out  in  London.  They  were  reprinted 
in  pamphlet-form  in  India,  but  could  not  be  pub- 
lished, owing  to  some  difficulty  about  the  copy- 
right, which  has  now  been  removed. 

Justin  McCarthy's  new  story,  "  The  Riddle 
Ring,"  is  published  in  the  Appletons'  Town  and 
Country  Library. 

Gaston  Paris,  the  distinguished  French  philolo- 
gist, was  elected  to  the  chair  in  the  French 
Academy  left  vacant  by  Alexander  Dumas.  Emile 
Zola  was  again  one  of  the  disappointed  competi- 
tors. 

"  My  Fire  Opal,  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Sarah 
Warner  Brooks,  is  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat. 

An  expurgated  edition  of  "Tom  Jones"  is  in 
course  of  preparation  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Fielding,  the 
wife  of  the  novelist's  grandson,  and  the  book  will 
soon  be  published  in  London.  A  biographical 
sketch  of  Fielding  will  accompany  the  story. 


Ivory 
Soap 

It  Floats 


There  is  a  "com- 
fortable feeling"  that 
comes  after  a  bath 
with  Ivory  Soap. 


The  PnocTER  &  Gamble  Co.,  Ciu'TI. 


ROBERTSON'S 

Summer  Sale 

BOOKS 

126      POST      STREET 

H.      3T,      &      W«J    SUCCESSORS   TO 

DODGE  BROS. 

225  Post  St.  ISSSU. 

STILL,  AT   THE  OLD  STORE. 


ENGRAVING  and 

FINE  STATIONERY 


BOOKS    of  all   binds  at    onr   Boob    Store, 
107  Montgomery  St.  (formerly  Beach's). 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE    THEM. 


mill  CD    ft    PUAQC         sole  agents, 
M)  tilth     ft    bnAOt^e^StSOO'FarrellSt. 


Listener — *'  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Ot/ier  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him."  * 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject.  ^^__^_^_ 
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NEW  STORE 
NEXT  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Swinburne's  New  Poem. 
The  appearance  of  a  new  poem  by  Algernon 
Charles  Swinburne,  generally  considered  the  fore- 
most living  English  poet,  is  an  event  in  the  literary 
world,  but  it  is  doubly  interesting  when,  as  in  the 
case  of  "  The  Tale  of  Balen,"  it  marks  a  decided 
departure  from  his  previous  productions. 

This  new  poem  tells  again  the  story  of  the 
Arthurian  hero,  Sir  Balin  the  Savage — "  Balen," 
Mr.  Swinburne  spells  it — following  closely  the  nar- 
rative of  Sir  Thomas  Malory.  The  theme  is  a 
novel  one  for  the  author  of  "  Atalanta  in  Calydon," 
and  the  metre,  too,  is  an  unaccustomed  one  for 
him,  resembling  Scott's  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  in  its 
rushing  movement. 

The  story  tells  how  Sir  Balen,  on  being  released 
from  imprisonment  at  Camelot,  is  alone  able,  of  all 
the  knights  at  King  Arthur's  court,  including  the 
king  himself,  to  draw  the  sword  brought  by  a  dam- 
sel, who  declares  that  he  alone  shall  draw  it  who  is 
"without  shame,  treachery,  or  guile."  When  Sir 
Balen  has  drawn  it,  the  damsel  would  have  it  back, 
and  on  his  refusing  to  return  it,  she  prophesies  that 
it  shall  bring  death  to  his  best  friend  and  to  himself. 
The  false  damsel  seeks  the  aid  of  the  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  and  in  the  end  Sir  Balen  fights  a  combat 
with  an  unknown  knight,  in  which  both  are  mor- 
tally wounded.  As  they  he  dying  on  the  field, 
Balen  asks : 

"  '  What  knight  art  thou?  for  never  I 
Who  now  beside  thee  dead  shall  die 
Found  yet  the  knight  afar  or  nigh 
That  matched  me.'     Then  his  brother's  eye 

Flashed  pride  and  love  ;  he  spake  and  smiled 
And  felt  in  death  life's  quickening  flame, 
And  answered :  '  Ealan  is  my  name, 
The  good  knight  Balen's  brother ;  fame 
Calls  and  miscalls  him  wild.' 

"  The  cry  from  Balen's  lips  that  sprang 

Sprang  sharper  than  his  sword's  stroke  rang. 
More  keen  than  death's  or  memory's  fang. 
Through  sense  and  soul  the  shuddering  pang 

Shivered :  and  scarce  he  had  cried,  '  Alas 
That  ever  I  should  see  this  day,' 
When  sorrow  swooned  from  him  away 
As  blindly  back  he  fell,  and  lay 

Where  sleep  lets  anguish  pass. 

"  But  Balan  rose  on  hands  and  knees 
And  crawled  by  childlike  dim  degrees 
Up  toward  his  brother,  as  a  breeze 
Creeps  wiDgless  over  sluggard  seas 

When  all  the  wind's  heart  fails  it ;   so 
Beneath  their  mother's  eyes  had  he, 
A  babe  that  laughed  with  joy  to  be, 
Made  toward  htm  standing  by  her  knee 

For  love's  sake  long  ago. 

"  Then,  gathering  strength  up  for  a  space, 
From  off  hts  brother's  dying  face 
With  dying  hands  that  wrought  apace 
While  death  and  life  would  grant  them  grace 

He  loosed  his  helm  and  knew  not  him. 
So  scored  with  blood  it  was,  and  hewn 
Athwart  with  darkening  wounds  ;   but  soon 
Life  strove  and  shuddered  through  the  swoon 
Wherein  its  light  lay  dim." 
There  are  some  fine  passages  in  "  The  Tale  of 
Balen,"  but  Swinburne  has  not  the  simplicity  and 
directness  that  count  for  so  much  in  the  treatment 
of  the  Arthurian  legends,  and  his  work  suffers  by 
comparison  with  that  of  Tennyson  and  Matthew 
Arnold. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


one  will  be  happy,  even  though  there  is  a  little  rift 
within  the  lute. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 

m 

/  English  Love-Stories. 

"The  Way  They  Loved  at  Grimpat,"  by  E. 
Rentoul  Esler,  is  well  named,  since  it  consists  en- 
tirely of  love-tales.  A  thread  of  connection  is 
given  by  locating  all  these  idyls  in  the  village  of 
Grimpat,  but  otherwise  the  stories  are  unrelated  to 
each  other.  They  consist  of  very  slender  ro- 
mances, rather  cloying  when  taken  in  bulk,  per- 
haps because  of  the  subject,  but  marked  by  a 
simple,  pleasing  style  and  an  occasional  clever  bit 
of  characterization.  Some  of  them  have  a  strain 
running  through  them  that  suggests  Mary  Wilkins 
as  the  fount  of  inspiration.  Grimpat,  however,  is 
an  English  village,  and  the  stories  are  in  no  way 
comparable  to  the  work  of  the  New  England 
writer,  either  in  coloring  or  strength  of  touch. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Melodrama  Unredeemed. 
The    hero    of    "  Dartmoor,"    by     Maurice    H. 
Hervey,  is  the  innocent  convict  of  fiction,,  pursued 
;  with   unrelenting   fury  by   a  bastard   cousin,  who 
strives  to  rob  him  at  once  of  his  inheritance  and  of 
the  woman   he   loves.      This  cousin,  a  villain  in 
j  whom   the   author    takes  a  just  pride,   follows  a 
career  of  crime  which  would  make  Newgate  shud- 
|  der,  and  finally  robs  and  murders  his  own  mother. 
,  The  condemned  man  has  experiences  equally  thrill- 
>  ing  in  another  direction,  and  at  last  makes  a  thrill- 
j  ing   escape   which   defies   every   element  of  prob- 
ability.    As  an  example  of  unabashed  melodrama, 
contaminated  by  no  single  spark  of  originality,  the 
book  is  a  signal  success. 

Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


A  Novel  of  the  Newspaper  World. 

"Jerry  the  Dreamer,"  by  Will  Payne,  is  an  ex- 
cellent hovel.  It  follows  the  career  of  a  country- 
bred  young  man,  who  comes  to  Chicago  at  twenty 
and  becomes  a  reporter  on  a  great  daily.  His  ab- 
sorption into  the  whirl  of  the  great  city  and  gradual 
rise  in  his  profession  to  the  heights  of  thirty  dollars 
a  week,  the  rushing  newspaper  world  in  which  he 
lives,  his  falling  in  love  and  runaway  match  with  a 
"  society  "  girl,  and  their  subsequent  life  in  a  cheap 
third-floor  flat  are  all  vividly  sketched. 

Georgia,  the  young  wife,  is  irresistible  in  spite  of 
all  her  faults,  and  very  refreshing  in  her  natural- 
ness ;  and  Jerry  himself  is  made  of  real  flesh  and 
blood.  He  is  a  youth  modeled  a  good  deal  on  the 
lines  laid  down  by  Howells,  and,  indeed,  the  book, 
especially  in  the  earlier  chapters,  bears  strongly 
the  imprint  of  Howells's  influence.  But  it  is  in  no 
sense  an  imitation,  and  as  the  story  progresses,  it 
acquires  an  individuality  of  its  own.  The  interest 
is  keen,  and  it  contains  telling  strokes,  not  only  in 
the  picture  of  modern  life  in  Chicago,  but  in  the 
metropolitan  types  presented  and  in  the  introspect- 
ive view  of  Jerry's  character. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

A  Stoic's  Daughter  in  Love. 
"  The  Daughter  of  a  Stoic,"  by  Cornelia  Atwood 
Pratt,  is  a  tale  of  lovers'  tangles.  Of  the  four 
people  most  concerned,  both  girls  love  the  same 
man,  both  men  the  same  girl.  In  real  life  the  two 
who  loved  each  other  would  marry  and  there  be  an 
end  of  it ;  but  a  novel  is  a  different  matter,  and  the 
author  arbitrates  their  destinies  in  her  own  fashion. 
The  heroine  is  the  daughter  of  a  stoic,  and  must 
behave  like  one,  so  she  proceeds  to  sacrifice  herself 
to  her  friend,  giving  up  the  man  who  loves  her  to 
the  woman  he  does  not  love.  This  arrangement  is 
not  entirely  convincing,  but  the  story  is  told  with 
sufficient  skill  to  hold  the  interest  despite  a  ten- 
dency to  discuss  abstract  propositions,  and  the 
reader  is  cheered  at  the  end  by  the  hope  that  every 


A  Story  of  Charlotte  Corday's  Time. 

"The  Dream-Charlotte,"  by  M.  Betbam  Ed- 
wards, is  a  story  of  French  Revolutionary  times  in 
Normandy  and  of  the  changes  wrought  there  by 
the  echoes  of  great  events  hurrying  forward  in 
Paris.  Charlotte  Corday  is  the  Charlotte  of  the 
title,  but  her  history  is  not  the  subject  of  the  tale, 
nor  do  we  see  more  of  her  than  a  glimpse  now  and 
then.  Airelle,  her  foster-sister,  is  the  heroine,  and 
the  influence  of  Charlotte,  exercised  in  childhood 
and  during  their  school-days  together,  molds  the 
life  of  this  daughter  of  Norman  peasants.  The 
story  is  graphically  told,  skillful  alike  in  local  color- 
ing and  in  human  interest.  The  influence  of  revo- 
lutionary changes  on  the  upholders  of  the  Hugue- 
not faith  is  an  interesting  phase  developed,  and  the 
old  Huguenot  mother,  whose  life  was  one  long  be- 
reavement, is  a  moving  figure. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25 

A  Minor  Poet's  Prose  Tales. 

Duncan  Campbell  Scott's  "  In  the  Village  of 
Viger  "  contains  ten  tales  of  village  life  among  the 
French  Canadians.  They  are  all  good  stories, 
made  up  of  mere  incidents  for  the  most  part,  but 
each  one  characterized  by  a  delicate  finish  of 
style.  The  aspect  of  the  little  village,  the  beauty 
of  the  woodland  surroundings,  and  the  charm  of 
the  changing  seasons  are  painted  with  peculiar 
skill.  There  is  variety  in  the  character  sketches, 
but  it  is  such  tales  as  the  fragment  called  "The 
Bobolink  "  that  give  the  keenest  pleasure.  This 
little  story  of  a  bird  set  free,  extending  over 
scarcely  more  than  half  a  dozen  pages,  has  a 
tender  beauty  that  touches  the  springs  of  feeling. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

New  Publications. 
A  critical  note  on  "  Mural  Painting  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,"  by  Ernest  F.  Fenollosa,  has  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  Curtis  &  Co., 
Boston. 

A  Dent  edition  of  Daudet's  "  Tartarin  on  the 
Alps  "  has  been  issued,  in  English  translation  by 
Henry  Frith.  It  is  notable  for  its  reproduction  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  best  French  edition  by 
Myrbach,  Rossi,  and  others.  Imported  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1,00. 

"  The  Uncommercial  Traveller  "  and  "A  Child's 
History  of  England"  constitute  the  latest  volume 
in  the  new  edition  of  Charles  Dickens's  works 
which  is  now  being  issued  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Charles  Dickens  the  Younger.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  An  Engagement,"  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  the 
story  of  a  mock  engagement  which  ends  by  be- 
coming a  real  one,  owing  to  the  single-minded  de- 
termination of  the  lady.  It  is  the  lightest  of  sum. 
mer  novels,  even  more  vapid  than  the  average 
specimen  of  its  class,  and  its  chief  merit  lies  in  its 
brevity.  Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Under  Side  of  Things,"  by  Lilian  Bell, 
has  a  good  many  people  in  it  who  do  a  vast  deal 
of  talking  about  nothing  in  particular,  but,  after 
much  beating  about  the  bush,  the  substance  of  it 
all  seems  to  be  that  two  young  people  fall  in  love 
and  get  married.  A  vigorous  use  of  the  pruning- 
knife  might  improve  it,  since  the  humor  is  a  little 


heavy  and  the  sentiment  overstrained.     Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  useful  little  manual  for  young  parliament- 
arians is  "  'Cushing'  Boiled  Down,"  compiled  by 
F.  M.  Payne.  It  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the 
laws  of  parliamentary  procedure,  concisely  stated 
and  elaborately  indexed  ;  a  form  for  drafting  a 
constitution  and  by-laws  ;  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  and  the  Monroe  doctrine — all  in  a 
small  "  vest-pocket  "  book.  Published  by  the  Ex- 
celsior Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"A  Modern  Argonaut,"  by  Leela  B.  Davis,  is  a 
California  story,  equally  divided  between  life  in 
the  Sacramento  Valley  and  San  Francisco.  It  is 
apparently  a  first  effort  and  shows  little  sign  of 
talent,  undeveloped  or  otherwise.  The  dialogue 
is  flat  and  the  incidents  far  from  novel,  but  the 
young  girls  for  whom  it  is  intended  may  be  willing 
to  overlook  these  defects  and  derive  some  enjoy- 
ment from  it.  Published  by  the  Whitaker  &  Ray 
Company,  San  Francisco. 

"  In  Quest  of  the  Ideal,"  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Leon  de  Tinseau  by  Florence  Belknap 
Gilmour,  gives  a  picture  of  French  provincial  life  , 
and  at  the  same  time  weaves  an  interesting  story  of 
love  that  blows  hot  and  cold  and  finally  dies  out. 
The  group  of  people  who  hold  the  stage  are  well 
'  depicted,  and  though  the  style  is  wanting  in  grace, 
the  story  unrolls  easily  to  a  conclusion  that  is  felt 
to  be  natural  and  inevitable.  Published  by  the  J. 
B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  leading  figures  in  "  A  Village  Drama  "  are 
a  number  of  young  people  who  play  out  their  parts 
in  a  backwoods  village  of  California,  against  a 
background  of  picnics,  and  parties,  and  the  various 

1  junketings  that  prevail  in  a  country  neighborhood. 

,  A  love  philter  is  a  feature  in  the  tale,  and  it  has  a 
semi-tragic  ending.     The  rustic  ways  and  habits  of 

'  thought  are  rendered  with  some  faithfulness,  and 
the  little  book  may  serve  to  while  away  an  unoccu- 

1  pied  half-hour.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Publish- 
ing Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  With  the  Fathers,"  is  the  latest  volume  of  John 
Bach  McMaster's  studies  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  thirteen  essays  on 
various  topics,  among  which  may  be  cited  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  the  third-term  tradition,  the 
Know-Nothings,  a  century  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation, the  struggle  for  silver,  and  so  on.  Sev- 
eral of  the  papers  are  of  present  timely  interest, 
and  all  are  learned,  thoroughly  digested,  and  most 
instructive.  The  volume  is  indexed.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Ice- Work,  Present  and  Past,"  by  T.  G.  Bonney, 
is  the  latest  issue  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts:  "  Existing 
Evidence,"  in  the  Alpine  glaciers  and  in  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  ice-sheets  ;  "  Traces  of  the  Glacial 
Epoch";  and  "Theoretical  Questions,"  such  as 
the  temperature,  causes,  and  number  of  glacial 
epochs.  The  author's  plan  has  been  to  state  facts 
and  to  present  the  theories  which  other  observers 
have  derived  from  them,  giving  the  arguments  both 
for  and  against.  The  book  is  illustrated  and  in- 
dexed. Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  curious  volume  of  verse  is  "  The  Glory  of  the 
Garden  and  Other  Odes,  Sonnets,  and   Ballads  in 
Sequence,"  by  William  Vincent  Byars.     It  contains  | 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  poems  in  sonnet  form  I 
— though  some  are  as  trifling  in  subject  and  man-  ! 
ner  as  a  triolet — and  all  are  about  women,  good, 
bad,  and  indifferent,  from  Helen  of  Troy  and  the 
Greek  goddesses  to  Nancy  Hanks.     We  reprint  a 
few    specimens  of   Mr.    Byars's   verse   in  another  I 
column  under    the  heading  "An   Octave  of    Son- 
nets."   A  "  Note  on  the  Relations  of  the  Horatian  I 
Ode  to  the  Tuscan  Sonnet  "   is  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  book.      Published  by  the  author  from  the 
press  of  Gazlay  Brothers,  New  York. 
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Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets. 

By  Stephen  Crane,  author  of  "The  Red 
Badge  of  Courage,"  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
uniform  with  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age," 75  cents. 

In  this  book  the  author  pictures  certain  realities 
of  city  life,  and  he  has  not  contented  himself  with  a 
search  for  humorous  material  or  with  superficial 
aspects.  His  story  lives,  and  its  actuality  can  not 
fail  to  produce  a  deep  impression  and  to  point  a 
moral  which  many  a  thoughtful  reader  will  apply. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Courage. 

An  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War.  By 
Stephen  Crane.  Tenth  edition.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  Never  before  have  we  had  the  seamy  side  of  glorious 
war  so  well  depicted.  .  .  .  The  rank  and  file  has  its  his- 
torian at  last,  and  we  have  had  nothing  finer." — Chicago 
Evening  Post. 

The  Riddle  Ring. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  author  of  "  Red  Dia- 
monds," "  A  Fair  Saxon,"  etc.  No.  195, 
Town  and  Country  Library.  i:mo.  Paper, 
50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  stirring  and  picturesque  story 
will  prove  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the 
summer  books. 


For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publisJiers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

JUST    PUBLISHED, 

Three  Notable  Books 

A  PARISIAN  IN  AMERICA. 

By  S.  C.  De  Soissons,  author  of  "Boston  Artists." 
The  author  who  has  lived  in  America  for  a  number  of 
years  has  enjoyed  unusual  facilities  for  judging  of  Amer- 
ica, its  manners  and  its  customs,  and  has  written  on  the 
subject  in  a  masterful  manner,  and  more  thoroughly  than 
either  Max  O'Rell  or  Bourget.  i6mo,  cloth,  ornamental 
cover  design,  81.25 

A  VOYAGE  TO  VIKING-LAND. 

By  Thomas  Sedgwick  Steele,  author  of  "Paddle 
and  Portage,"  "Canoe  and  Camera,"  etc.  Illustrated 
with  nearly  one  hundred  fine  half  tones,  principalis'  from 
photographs  taken  expressly  for  the  book  by  the  author, 
and  a  handsome  map  01"  Norway  and  surroundings.  The 
trip  described  is  one  which  has  just  recently  begun  to  be 
taken  by  travelers  as  a  novel  and  pleasant  summer  outing 
to  the  land  of  the  Midnight  Sun.  ismo,  handsomely 
bound  in  cloLh,  with  attractive  cover  design  in  gold  and 
ink,  S3. 00 

MY  FIRE  OPAL, 

and  Other  Tales,  by  Sakah  Warner  Brooks, 
author  of  "  English  Poetry  and  Poets,"  etc.  The  seven 
stories  which  comprise  the  above  collection,  are  all  of 
prison  life,  and  aie  extremely  original  in  scope  and  in- 
tensely interesting  in  incident.  The  author  for  over  ten 
years  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  her  time  to  the  needs 
of  the  unfortunates  in  prison,  and  is  peculiarly  well 
adapted  to  interweave  the  facts  she  has  acquired  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  fiction  to  make  the  stories  such  that 
they  will  hold  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  end.  The 
book  is  illustrated  with  numerous  tailpieces  and  initial 
letters.     lomo,  cloth,  handsome  cover  design,         SI. 00 

ESTES  &  LAURIAT,  Publishers,  Boston. 
THE  CONTINENT  OF  AMERICA 

By  John  Boyd  Tbacher. 

(Just  issued)  is  an  important  historical  work  relating  to 
the  discovery  and  naming  of  America.  It  contains  many 
fac-simile  reproductions  of  heretofore  inaccessible  rarities, 
including  a  series  of  fourteen  maps  showing  geographical 
knowledge  of  America  from  1478  to  1570. 

Only  250  copies  elegantly  printed  on  finest 
paper.     S25.U0. 

For  full  descriptive  circular,  address 

WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  Publisher, 
10  West  sad  Street,  New  York  City. 

MR.    WARNER    TEMPLE, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

12  Phelan  Building,  No.  806  Market  St. 

San  Francisco. 
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lost  every  hope  in  life.  She  had  a  sort  of  revel  of 
woe,  like  the  young  man  who  wrote  the  prize  poem 
on  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  death,  which  his 
master  criticised  with  the  remark,  "  You  couldn't 
have  made  more  of  a  lament  if  the  entire  popula- 
tion of  England  had  died  en  masse'* 

In  the  two  principal  r61es,  Mr.  Drew  and  Miss 
Adams  are  what  they  always  are — clever,  finished, 
natural,  refined.  Mr.  Drew  made  the  play,  which 
was  inclined  to  drag  when  he  was  not  there.  The 
part  suits  him  excellently  ;  it  is  not  too  young  for 
him,  and  the  impassive  Drew  manner  is  well  fitted 
to  the  enunciating  of  the  suave  impertinences  of 
Kilroy.  Miss  Adams  is  the  same,  with  some  added 
depths  of  feeling  and  a  firmer  touch.  She  has 
gradually  lost  all   her  affectations,   which  were  at 

A  first  such  a   blot  upon  her  acting.     A  little  addi- 

"  The  Squire  of  Dames  '  is  said  to  be  "  adapted  .       .       .   .     .         vt"  *    . 

.     ^-        t     t  t-v  _-/    v.    it     d    r-    r~«,  tional  weight  has  added  a  good  deal  to  her  pretti 

from  the  French  of  Dumas  Jzls  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Car-  s  .  s  *" 

„    __.    .  .  ,-     .  t    .„.-...,  iL.t «.  ness.     bhe  is  hardly  aristocratic  enough  for  a  part 

ton.      This  is  a  delicate  way  of  stating  that  Mr.  J  s  *■ 

«.   ^  ^  _      u  j  .a  „..,....-,•»  .««ci*  h*e  lane  de  Simrose,  whom  De  Ryons  describes  on 

R.  C.  Carton  has  made  a  neat  and  accurate  transla-  J  ...  ,    , 

,  _  ......     -j      f ■•  ..  :*t.«»j.  the  first  meeting  as  a  veritable  erande  dame, 

Uod  of  Dumas  s  "  L  Ami  des  Femmes,     with  such 

few  changes  as  fit  it   for  the   refined  ears  of  an 
Anglo-Saxon  audience. 

It  is  rather  a  sad  state  of  things  when  an  actor 
like  John  Drew  goes  back  to  French  comedy  of  the 
last  half-century  for  a  play.  Not  that  the  play  is 
not  good.  "  L'Ami  des  Femmes"  is  a  bright, 
light  society  comedy,  adorned  with  the  celebrated 
Dumas  dialogue  and  the  equally  celebrated  Dumas  j 
moral  question.  Where  Mr.  Carton  found  it  not 
quite  convenable,  he  made  it  so.  Mme.  Leverdet 
is  anglicized  as  Mrs.  Dowle,  and  is  bereft  of  her 
Des  Targettes.     The  scene  where  Jane  de  Simrose 

makes  her  hysterical  appeal  to  De  Ryons  is  pruned 

down  into  a  momentary  outburst  of  tearful  distrac- 
tion.    Even  De  Ryons's  frivolous  remark  on  seeing 

Balbine  in  her  short  inginue  frock,  has  been  trans- 
lated into  a  discreet  comment  on  the  beauty  of  her 

feet. 
Of  the  people,  only  Mile.  Hackendorf  has  been 

altered.     In  the  adapter's  crucible  she  has  been 

transformed  into  a  wealthy   American   heiress  of 

the  variety  discovered  by  '*  Ouida."  She  must  have 

been  a  strange,  weird  creature  in  the  hands  of  an 

English  actress.    What  an  extraordinary  thing  it  is 

that  the  English  writers  can  not  seem  to  manage 

the  simplest  forms  of  American  slang  !     Miss  Bar- 

rymore  has  the  advantage  of  being  an  American, 

and  a  good-looking  American.    There  is  something 

extremely  humorous  about  her  treatment   of   the 

character,  but  whether  it  is  unconscious  humor  or 

the  real  humor  of  artistic  delineation,  it  is  difficult 

to  say.    She  has,  however,  one  thing  very  much  in 

her  favor.     She  is  perfectly  natural,  even  to  her 

curiously  hoarse  voice  and  her  long  stride,  like  that 

of  a  gawky  boy.     This  extraordinary  naturalness 

of  deportment  and  manner  is  of  inestimable  value 

in  society    plays.      It    creates   an   atmosphere   of 

reality  more  successfully  than  the  cleverest  natural- 
ism or  the  most  elaborate  stage- management. 
When   Miss   Barrymore  comes  striding  on  the 

stage  and  greets  people  with  a  sort  of  cheerfully 

awkward  bonhomie,  looking  rather  ill  at  ease,  and 

as  if  she  did  not  quite  know  where  to  sit  down  or 

whom  to  shake  hands  with  next,  she  brings  in  with 

her  a  breath  of  the  real,  great  world,  where  just 

such  pretty  girls  as  she,  half-fledged  queens  of  the 

social  arena,  are  thick  as  leaves  upon  the  brooks  in 

Vallorabrosa.     Mr.  Drew  has  probably  long  ago 

discovered  the  difficulty  of  finding  actresses  who 

can  successfully  simulate  the  style  and  bearing  of 

the  sort  of  ladies  one  would  meet  in  the  reception 

rooms  of  Mrs.  Dennant.     There  are  quantities  of  I 

actresses  who  can  play  queens  and  duchesses  and  j 
things  like  that,  but  to  find  those  who  can  play  j 
what  the  newspapers  call  "a  society  lady,"  is  as 
difficult  as  to  find  a  genuine  tenor  voice. 

The  company  has  been  much  strengthened  since 
its  last  visit  here.  The  men  are  the  s^me,  but  there 
are  several  new  women  added  to  it.  One  of  these  [ 
is  that  attractive  Annie  Irish  who  was  with  the 
Lyceum  Company  on  its  last  visit,  and  in  "  Rebel- 
lious Susan "  made  such  a  charming  vis-a-vis  to 
Mr.  Kelcey's  Queen's  Counsel. 
acquisition 

dress.  She  must  have  come  originally  from  the  I  **  in  the  millennium  that  dramas  will  be  written  __ 
Frohman's  school,  because  she  used  to  have  the  i  wnicn  the  dramatis  persons  comport  themselves 
aggressive  mannerisms  that  mark  those  who  more  llIie  reasonable  human  beings  and  less  like 
emerge  unscathed  from  that  crushing  curriculum,  i  gem'  from  lDe  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  difficult  also 
But  she  is  living  them  down,  and  not  once  on  to  tel*  wnv  L°rd  Chumley  is  in  the  garret,  but  as 
Monday  evening  did  she  clench  her  hands,  roll  up  I  ne  is  verv  amusing  there,  and  as  the  slavey  is  quite 
her  eyes,  and  thrust  forward  her  chin.  This  is  the  I  tbe  most  humorous  person  in  the  comedy,  we  do 
gTeat  pose  cultivated  in  the  dramatic  schools.  It  !  not  ^^  at  'l*  ^d  are  happy  that  the  second  act 
signifies  all  emotions,  and  until  a  player  ceases  to  I  ^d^  ^m  i°  a  place  where  he  could  be  funny  and 
use  it,  he  is  in  a  state  of  artistic  barbarism. 

The  piece,  though  it  is  old  and  French,  runs 
along  gayly.  The  truth  is  that  snch  clever  people 
can  make  almost  anything  go.  They  were  not 
even  worsted  by  "  That  Imprudent  Young 
Couple,"  which  was  a  trial  of  the  abilities  of 
any  company.  The  Gallic  point  of  view  is  very 
apparent  in  "  The  Squire  of  Dames,"  and  at  times 
suits  ill  with  the  frank  Americanism  of  the  players. 
In  real,  every-day  life,  on  this  side  of  the  pond, 
such  a  man  as  Kilroy  would  be  shown  the  front 
door.  No  woman  in  this  country  would  stand  snch 
officiousness  from  a  man  she  had  never  met  before. 
Maybe  in  England  they  are  more  mild  and  for- 
bearing, and  certainly  in  France  they  seem  to  be  as 
meekly  dependent  as  Mary's  little  lamb.  The 
" "  : ""  '  --"=•  Dennant  is  also  rather  a  carious 
*wed  from  the  American  standpoint, 
i  wept  and  sighed  as  though  she  had 


It  is  a  curious  thing  that  the  English  do  not 
seem  to  resent  the  portraying  of  their  ideal  h«ro  as 
a  sort  of  good  humored  idiot,  whom  everybody 
laughs  at,  and  who  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
cheerfully  harmless  buffoon.  Not  only,  however, 
do  they  not  mind  it,  but  they  actually  seem  to  like 
it.  It  is  really  the  English  writers  themselves  who 
are  responsible  for  the  presentation  of  this  singular 
being  to  the  applause  and  laughter  of  nations. 
From  the  greatest  down  to"  the  littlest,  the  British 
authors  delight  to  crown  with  the  wreath  of  the 
hero  that  type  of  man  who  is  the  acme  of  amia- 
bility, well-meaning  gaucherie,  and  kindly  inanity. 
Even  Thackeray  and  Dickens  fell  under  the  popular 
spell.  A  man  to  be  heroic  had  to  have  something 
wrong  with  his  brains. 

It  is  therefore  not  De  Mille  and  Belasco's  fault 
that  Lord  Chumley  appears  as  such  a  successful 
performer  of  the  part  of  Brutus.  They  were 
merely  conforming  to  the  national  ideal,  treading 
in  the   foot-prints   that  so  many  great  men  have 

:  left  behind  them  in  the  sands  of  time.  To  be  sure, 
at  the  end  of  the  piece,  Lord  Chumley  comes  out 

I  with  flying  colors  in  the  mingled  r61es  of  Sherlock 

;  Holmes  and  Guy  Livingston.  But  in  the  earlier 
parts  of  the  play  he  is  a  terrible  combination  of 

j  dolt  and  dude.  Later  you  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  he   must  have   been   affecting    this   attractive 

I  silliness,  and  that  from  the  start  unsuspected 
depths  of   intellect   were   blushing   unseen   under 

1  that  blonde  wig. 

Mr.  Worthing  depicts  the  noble  peer  with  the 
traditional  fair  hair  parted  in  the  middle  that  lords 

1  and  fools  always  wear  on  the  stage,  and  further 
adorns  the  character  with  a  curious  little  giggle, 
which  is  natural  enough,  but  undoubtedly  intensi- 
fies  the  suggestion  of  inane  foolishness  which  the 
authors  made  sufficiently  apparent.     There  is  an- 

j  other  and  very  serious  fault  which  De   Mille  and 

j  Belasco  never  ought  to  have  made,  and  which  Mr. 

:  Worthing  ought  to  repress.    This  is  the  extremely 

\  cavalier  manner  of  Lord  Chumley  to  Lady  Adeline. 
We  are  made  to  understand  that  Lord  Chumley 
was  a  fool,  but  always  a  gentlemanly  fooL  Some 
of  his  remarks  to  Lady  Adeline  were  gratuitously 
insulting.  Our  sympathies  are  his,  no  matter  how 
cheerfully  idiotic  may  be  his  behavior,  but  when  it 
comes  to  being  rudely  pert  to  an  elderly  female,  we 
are  violently  repelled.  The  whole  Lady  Adeline 
episode  is  of  a  lower  order  of  comedy  than  the  rest 
of  the  piece,  and  ought  to  be  treated  with  all  the 
delicacy  possible  in  order  to  raise  it  up.  Instead  of 
both    Mr.    Worthing   and    Miss    McAllister 


this, 


broaden  it  to  the  level  of  farce,  and  make  it  look 
like  an  interpolation  from  a  play  of  Hoyt's.  Miss 
McAllister  is  unnecessarily  effusive  and  Mr.  Worth- 
ing is  unnecessarily  rude. 

Outside  this,  the  piece  is  excellently  done.     It  is 
very  De  Mille  and  Belascoish    in  places,  notably 
where  all  the  characters  come  tapping  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Chumley 's  fourth-floor  garret  on  the  same 
Miss  Irish  is  an     day  and  at  the  same  hour.     But,  good  gracious  ! 
She  has  personality  and  good  taste  in  I  Do  PeoPle  in  Plavs  ever  do  natural  things  ?    It  will 


we  could  laugh  at  him. 

The  slavey  is  a  new  order  of  part  for  Miss 
She  looks  so  singular  in  the  make-up  that  it  was 
some  time  before  one  realized  it  was  she.  The 
realism  of  the-  character  suited  her  much  better 
than  the  sentiment  of  the  girl  in  "  The  Charity 
Ball."  Miss  Bates's  forte  so  far  is  a  sort  of  bizarre, 
unconventional  humor,  as  far  removed  from  the 
dulcet  gayeties  of  high  comedy  as  from  the  com- 
placent elegancies  of  fashionable  wit.  Her  Meg 
was  oBe  of  the  best  things  she  has  done.  In  such 
a  part  as  Phyllis  Lee,  she  is  false  and  unconvinc- 
ing, having  neither  temperamental  nor  imaginative 
sympathy  with  the  character.  Her  Meg  was  over- 
done ;  but  it  was  done  in  the  right  spirit,  and 
now  and  then  it  rang  true  and  harmonious. 
—  ■  •  ■ 

Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
£?££&■  °*  Md  a"  SkiD  dfeea**-     SUM  by 


Reminiscences  of  Karl  Formes. 

In  an  interesting  series  of  articles  on  "Great 
Singers  of  This  Century,"  by  Albert  L.  Parkes, 
now  running  in  Godey's  Magazine,  one  of  the 
singers  discussed  in  the  present  issue  is  Carl 
Formes,  the  great  basso  whose  last  years  were 
spent  in  this  city.  Mr.  Parkes  describes  Herr 
Formes's  first  appearance  : 

"  It  was  in  Cologne,  in  1841,  that  he  made  his  de*but  as 
Sarastro  in  Mozart's  '  Die  ZauberflSte,'  and  revealed  his 
imperious  and  impetuous  temperament  in  a  manner  that 
nearly  cost  the  tenor,  Herr  Braun,  the  Monostatos  of 
the  opera,  his  life.  Id  the  first  act,  when  Astrarlam- 
mante  instructs  her  daughter,  Tamina,  to  kill  Sarastro, 
she  hands  her  a  dagger.  Monostatos  overhears  the 
scheme,  and  Tamina,  after  the  departure  of  her  mother, 
hesitates,  exclaiming:  'What  shall  I  do?*  Monostatos 
seizes  the  weapon  and  responds:  'Trust  me  with  your 
love  ;  yes  or  no  ?  '  Tamina  says  '  No,'  and  as  he  makes 
a  thrust  at  her  with  the  dagger,  Sarastro  suddenly  ap- 
pears and  clasps  the  raised  arm  while  pushing  the 
would-be  assassin  aside.  Formes,  however,  bounded 
noon  the  stage  like  an  enraged  lion,  and  made  such  a 
lunge  at  Monostatos  that  he  fell  prone  upon  the  stage, 
knocking  over  the  prompter's  hood  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain and  exposing  the  prompter  in  his  shirt-sleeves  to  the 
audience.  The  tenor  became  nauseated  from  the  force 
of  the  fall,  and  remained  on  bis  face,  groaning  '  Oh  1 
oh  ! '  at  brief  intervals,  while  those  in  front  laughed  them- 
selves hoarse.". 

Of  a  piece  with  this  story  is  the  following  : 

"  In  his  great  r61e  of  Bertram,  in  'Roberto  il  Diavolo,' 
he  was  so  realistic  and  tragically  fervid  that,  upon  his 
approaching  Alice  in  the  '  cross '  scene,  the  prima  donna, 
almost  scared  to  death  by  his  intensity  and  diabolical 
fervor,  ran  screaming  from  the  stage." 

Of  the  self-confidence  so  necessary  to  the  lyric 
or  histrionic  artist,  Mr.  Parkes  gives  this  instance 
from  Formes's  career : 

"  On  one  occasion,  during  a  summer  season,  Lablache, 
Marini,  and  Staudigl,  a  trio  of  the  most  gifted  bassos 
ever  heard,  and  also  Carl  Formes,  were  simultaneously  in 
London.  At  this  time,  a  disenssion  arose  among  some  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Parthenon  Club  as  to  which 
of  the  four  was  the  greatest  basso,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  representative  to  ask  each  of  them  the 
question,  whom  they  considered  the  greatest  basso  then 
in  the  British  capital.  Unassuming  Herr  Staudigl 
promptly  replied:  '  Without  any  doubt,  Signor  Lablache 
is  the  best.'  Lablache  responded :  '  If  Staudigl  were  not 
here,  I  would  believe  myself  to  be  the  best,  but  I  can  not 
decide  whether  the  honor  is  mine  or  his.'  Marini,  after  re- 
flection, said :  '  I  can  not  say  who  is  the  first  basso  now 
in  London,  but  I  am  certain  that  Signor  Lablache  is  the 
second.'  Carl  Formes,  without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
exclaimed:  'The  greatest  basso,  sir?  That's  me,  Carl 
Formes.'" 

During  Formes's  career  in  London  he  was  more 
than  once  commanded  to  sing  for  royalty.  The 
following  is  given  in  Godey's  as  an  illustration  of  the 
great  basso's  later  estimate  of  the  footing  upon 
which  he  stood  with  the  most  exacting  monarch  in 
the  world : 

"We  had  lunched  at  the  Grand  Central  Hotel,  on 
Broadway,  early  in  August,  and  Carl  Formes  was  bent 
upon  a  trip  to  Long  Branch.  In  our  party  were  sev- 
eral professional  ladies,  to  whom  the  basso  imparted  the 
fact  that  his  impending  visit  to  the  seashore  recalled  the 
days  when  he  went  to  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  would 
meet  the  queen  promenading  the  castle  grounds  with 
her  children.  He  said,  upon  seeiDg  him  enter  the  castle 
gate,  she  would  greet  him  with,  '  Carl,  I'm  so  glad  to  see 
yon,*  and  he  would  respond  with,  'Thank  you,  Mrs. 
Victoria,  and  how  are  yon  and  the  children  1 '  Of  course 
the  young  Americans  in  the  company  took  it  for  granted 
that  with  so  dear  a  friend  as  Carl  Formes,  the  Queen  of 
England  laid  aside  the  rigid  formalities  of  sovereignty, 
but  those  who  had  been  to  England  smiled  a  very  wide 
smile." 


Rome  Wasn't  Built  in  a  Day, 

Neither  are  the  obstinate  maladies,  to  the  removal 
of  which  the  great  corrective,  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  is  adapted  curable  in  an  hour.  To  persist 
in  the  use  of  this  standard  remedy  is  no  more  than 
just.  Biliousness,  constipation,  malaria,  rheuma- 
tism, kidney  complaints,  and  nervousness  are  among 
the  complaints  which  it  eradicates. 


TrVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 
Crowds  at  Each  Performance  to  See 

-:-    A    TRIP    TO    THE     MOON     -:- 

Great  Cast.     Grand  Ballet.    Magnificent  Costumes. 

Monday  Evening,  July  6th,  Opening  of  the  Grand  Opera 

Season  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustave  Hinrichs. 

Repertoire  —  Romeo  and    Juliet,    Rigoletto. 

Entire  Eastern  Company.     Enlarged  Orchestra.    Aug- 
mented Chorus. 

Fopnlar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Au  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  Tune  29th.  continuing  for  One  Week  Only, 

Matinee  Saturday,  the  Success  of  New  York 

and  London. 

-:-      A    BUNCH    OF    VIOLETS      -:- 

A  Drama  of  Sterling  Merit,  Intense  Interest,  and  Brill- 
iant Dialogue,  by  Sydney  Grundy,  Author  of  "Sowing 
the  Wind."    A  Great  Cast.     Beautiful  Stage  Mountings. 
A  Complete  and  Worthy  Production. 
July  6th THE  IDLER 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lander.  Gottlob  &  Co .  -Lessees  and  Managers 
Fifth  Week  of  the  Great  Success  of  The  Frawley 
Company.   Commencing,  Monday,  June  29th,  a  De- 
lightful Comedy  in  Four  Acts,  Entitled, 

-:-       HIS    WIFE'S    FATHER       -:- 

The  Most    Successful   play  of   the  Year.     A  Whole 
Year's  Ran  in  New  York.     Erery  Member  of  the  Superb 
Company.    New  Scenery.    New  Costumes. 
Jnly  6th THE  WIFE 


Fineness  in  tea  depends  upon 
three  things  -  where  it  was  grown, 
when  it  was  picked,  and  how  long 
it  was  roasted. 

Nobody  wants  to  drink  coffee 
roasted  in  Java,  and  yet  nobody 
on  the  coast  except  us  has  a  tea- 
roasting  machine. 

Fine  tea,  fresh  tea — that  is 
Schilling's  Best.  Your  money 
back  if  you  don't  like  it. 

A.  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 

TJOOKS  FBEE.  Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
-U  Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.  Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

VACATION  SHOES 

For  Children 

—  AT  — 

FAIRCHILD'S 

We  Offer  5,000  Pairs  of 
CHILDREN'S    TAN    SHOES 

—  AT  — 

Wholesale  Prices. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


We  are  overstocked  in  our  Jobbing  Department,  and 
take  this  means  of  reducing  stock. 

Special  inducements  in  Ladies'  and  Gents*  Tan  and 
Outing  Shoes. 

Bargains  of  this  kind  will  be  appreciated,  because 
OFFERED  IN  SEASON,  at 

FAIRCHILD'S 

San    Francisco    Shoe  Honse 

931  and  933  MARKET  STREET, 

Opp.  Mason  Street. 

WAITER  S.  LEWIS,  Manager  Retail  Department, 

P.  S.— This  is  the  largest  and  finest  ap- 
pointed Shoe  House  on  this  Coast. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  most  workable  iron. 
The  most  perfect  iron. 
The  most  uniform  iron. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed.     Return  to  your  jobber 
at  his  expense  for  the  smallest  defect. 
You  are  more  than  welcome. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


June  29,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  New  English  Play  at  the  California. 
i  The  second  week  of  the  Stockwell  company  at 
Jthe  California  Theater  has  been  quite  as  successful 
las  the  first.  "The  Grey  Mare,"  though  it  has 
■been  seen  here  before,  has  been  thoroughly  en- 
4  joyed,  the  various  members  of  the  company  coming 
lout  well  in  its  amusing  comedy.  The  piece  will  be 
irepeated   at  the  matinee  this  (Saturday)  afternoon 

!and  evening  and  to-morrow  night. 
A  play  that  is  quite  new  to  San  Francisco  will  be 
presented  on  Monday  night.  It  is  "A  Bunch  of 
Violets,"  and  its  author  is  Sidney  Grundy,  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  English  playwrights. 
Beerbohm  Tree  produced  the  play  in  London,  and 
during  his  engagement  in  New  York  it  .was  the 
most  popular  piece  in  bis  repertoire.  It  was  allot- 
ted only  three  weeks  in  New  York,  but  its  time  was 
subsequently  extended  to  a  notable  extent. 

In  the  present  production,  Herbert  Kelcey  will 
have  Mr.  Tree's  r61e,  that  of  a  scheming  English 
baronet ;  Miss  Shannon  will  be  an  adventuress  ; 
Winona  Shannon  will  be  the  baronet's  daughter  ; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  cast  will  include  John  T. 
Sullivan,  William  Beach,  L.  R.  Stockwell,  Olive 
Oliver,  and  others. 


A  Masculine  Mother-in-Law. 

Another  play  from  William  H.  Crane's  repertoire 
is  to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  by  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany next  week.  It  is  "  His  Wife's  Father,"  and 
it  was  written  for  Mr.  Crane  by  Miss  Martha 
Morton,  though  the  central  idea  was  taken  from  a 
German  play.  The  chief  personage,  from  whom 
the  play  takes  its  title,  is  a  widower  whose  love  for 
his  only  daughter  makes  him  a.  masculine  mother- 
in-law  of  the  most  virulent  type,  and  the  play  is 
taken  up  with  teaching  bim  the  lesson  that  a  man 
and  his  wife  must  make  their  own  home. 

The  play  has  been  in  Mr.  Crane's  repertoire  a 
little  more  than  a  year,  and  has  been  well  received 
wherever  it  was  given.  In  New  York  it  ran  for 
twenty-four  weeks. 


The  Spectacle  at  the  Tivoli. 
A  pleasant  evening's  entertainment  is  afforded  by 
the  operatic  spectacle,  "A  Trip  to  the  Moon," 
now  being  presented  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House. 
The  piece  is  an  old  one,  but  only  the  best  of  Offen- 
bach's original  music  has  been  retained,  the  score 
being  freshened  up  with  a  lot  of  new  and  pretty 
music,  including  the  most  popular  songs  of  the 
day  ;  and  the  story  is  so  loosely  built  and  so  fanciful 
that  a  great  number  of  novel  specialities  and  crisp 
modernisms  have  been  introduced  into  the  per- 
formance. The  leading  members  of  the  cast  are 
Hartman,  Raffael,  W.  H.  West,  Louise  Royce, 
and  Miss  Millard,  and  there  are  three  ballets  led 
by  Mile.  Adele  Vercelessi  and  directed  by  Signor 
de  Fillipi.  "  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  "  has  proved  so 
popular  that  it  will  be  continued  until  further 
notice. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Tivoli  will  be  the 
grand  opera  season  under  the  direction  of  Gustav 
Hinrichs.  The  company  includes  Mme.  Louise 
Natalie,  Mile.  Nina  Bertini  Humphreys,  Anna 
Russell,  Fernando  Michaelena,  Maurice  de  Vries, 
Signor  Abramhoff,  Signor  Virisarri,  and  Richard 
Karl,  and  with  them  will  appear  Marie  Millard, 
Clare  Prince,  Raffael,  Pache,  and  Tooker.  Both 
the  orchestra  and  chorus  will  be  increased  for  the 
season,  and  the  first  opera  will  be  "  Romeo  and 
Juliet."  ^ 

The  Close  of  the  Baldwin  Season. 

John  Drew  will  give  his  last  two  performances  of 
"  The  Squire  of  Dames"  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening.  After  that 
the  theatre  will  be  closed  for  the  regular  summer 
holiday  of  four  weeks. 

On  Monday,  July  27th,  Charles  Frohman's  com- 
pany, from  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New  York,  will 
re-open  the  Baldwin  with  "  Bohemia,"  a  play  made 
from  Henri  Murgers  "  Vie  de  Boheme."  It  went 
rather  badly  at  first  in  New  York,  but  it  was 
touched  up  by  an  expert,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
successes  of  the  season.  The  same  company  will 
also  be  seen  in  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt "  and 
"The  Masqueraders." 

Following  the  Empire  company,  the  occupants 
of  the  Baldwin  stage  will  be  "  The  Gay  Parisians," 
Kathryn  Kidder  in  "  Madame  SaDS-Gene,"  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  "The  Brownies,"  Julia  Mar- 
lowe, and  Alexander  Salvini. 


formance  of  'The  Bells.'  Mrs.  Irving  magnanimously 
agreed  to  waive  her  objections  to  the  theatre  for  once, 
and  to  witness  her  husband's  performance. 

"  Of  course  every  one  knows  the  result  of  that  per- 
formance. It  was  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever 
scored  in  a  London  theatre.  It  made  Irving  in  a  night. 
Directly  after  the  performance,  flushed  and  elated  by  his 
triumph,  Irving  hurried  to  his  wife's  rooms.  She  was  sit- 
ting up  waiting  for  him. 

"  '  Well,'  he  exclaimed,  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  school- 
boy, '  what  did  you  think  of  me  to-night  T  * 

"  '  What  did  I  thick  ? '  remarked  his  wife,  in  a  wither- 
ing tone.  '  I  thought  I  had  never  seen  you  act  so  foolish 
before." 

"  Without  another  word,  Irving  turned  on  his  heel  and 
left  the  bonse.  That  was  in  1868.  Irving  has  never  lived 
with  his  wife  since,  but  it  is  worth  notiog  that  two  days 
after  the  actor  was  knighted  by  the  queen,  his  wife's  visit- 
ing-cards read  '  Lady  Irving.' " 


r 


The  Difference  between  Irving  and  His  Wife. 

The  reason  why  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  his  wife 
live  apart  is  explained  by  the  following  story  in 
the  Evening  Sun  : 

"  Irving  married  when  he  was  very  yoang  and  very 
poor.  He  was  a  junior  member  of  a  traveling  company, 
and  it  was  not  until  bis  marriage-knot  had  been  firmly 
tied  that  be  discovered  how  averse  to  the  stage  bis  wife 
was.  She  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  run  down  the 
profession,  and  she  made  a  practice  of  telling  her  hus- 
band that  he  had  better  turn  to  some  other  profession 
before  it  was  too  late,  for  be  could  never  make  an  actor. 
This  sort  of  thing  lasted  for  several  years,  and  finally 
the  livings  agreed  to  live  apart.  All  this  time  Irving's 
fame  had  been  increasing  in  the  provinces,  and  finally, 
late  in  the  sixties,  he  was  engaged  to  play  Mat  bias  in 
London. 

*'  John  Toole's  brother,  a  great  chum  of  Irving,  mean- 
while had  tried  to  bring  husband  and  wife  together  again. 

'he  reconciliation  took  place  on  the  day  of  the  first  per- 


Notes. 
The  Mapleson  Opera  Company  is  to  be  heard  at 
the  Baldwin  this  fall. 

Richard  Mansfield  will  add  "Hamlet"  to  his 
repertoire  next  season. 

Corinne  and  her  burlesquers  are  coming  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  early  in  the  fall. 

Delia  Fox  is  coming  to  San  Francisco  this  season 
with  "  The  Little  Trooper  "  and  "  Fleur  de  Lis." 

Another  of  the  De  Mille  and  Belasco  plays, 
"  The  Wife."  is  to  follow  "  His  Wife's  Father  "  at 
the  Columbia. 

Augustus  Cook  is  to  be  the  Napoleon  in  Kath- 
ryn Kidder's  production  of  "  Madame  Sans-Gene" 
at  the  Baldwin. 

.  Otis  Skinner  and  Chauncey  Olcott  are  among 
those  who  are  to  make  their  first  visit  as  stars  to 
San  Francisco  next  season. 

May  Yohe,  who  has  been  in  partial  eclipse  for 
some  months  past,  returned  to  the  London  stage  re- 
cently in  a  revival  of  "  Nitouche." 

Clay  M.  Greene  is  working  in  collaboration  with 
Ned  Townsend  on  the  dramatization  of  the  latter's 
novel,  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements." 

It  is  said  that  the  Holland  Brothers  are  bringing 
an  unusually  strong  company  to  the  coast  this  year. 
They  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Edmond  Audran  has  written  a  new  light  opera 
entitled  "The  Doll."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will 
be  as  successful  as  "  Olivette  "  and  "The  Mascot." 

Olga  Nethersole's  dramatic  version  of  "  Car- 
men "  has  fallen  flat  in  London.  Her  much  dis- 
cussed kiss  is  considered  gross  by  English  audi- 
ences. 

There  are  forty  persons,  headed  by  Fred  Hallen 
and  Mollie  Fuller,  in  the  company  that  is  to  pre- 
sent "The  Twentieth-Century  Girl"  at  the  Col- 
umbia. 

When  E.  S.  Willard  comes  to  America  again, 
next  year,  he  will  be  seen  in  "The  Rogue's 
Comedy,"  in  which  he  impersonates  an  hypnotic 
charlatan. 

"The  Devil's  Auction"  is  one  of  the  old  bur- 
lesques that  are  to  be  spectacularly  revived  this 
winter.  It  will  be  seen,  late  in  the  season,  at  the 
Columbia. 

To  one  of  the  jurors  in  the  Belasco-Fairbank 
law-sun  is  ascribed  a  neat  sense  of  humor  because 
he  left  court  one  day  whistling  "  Angels  Ever 
Bright  and  Fair." 

Richard  Golden,  who  seems  to  have  found  his 
vocation  in  "Old  Jed  Prouty,"  will  return  to  the 
coast  next  season.  His  tour  will  be  under  the  man- 
agement of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  has  made  a  failure  in 
London  in  Sudermann's  "  Magda."  Duse  had  al- 
ready played  the  role  there,  and  the  comparison 
was  not  to  Mrs.  Campbell's  advantage. 

During  the  week  preceding  Miss  Elliott's  depait- 
ure  for  Australia  on  July  25th,  the  Columbia's  bill 
will  be  made  up  of  two  plays  in  which  she  has  been 
most  successful — "The  Two  Escutcheons"  and 
"The  Charity  Ball." 

Edward  Harrigan  is  writing  a  new  play  in  which 
he  will  return  to  the  stage  next  season.  His  tour 
will  include  a  visit  to  San  Francisco.  He  is  also  at 
work  on  a  book  which  will  bear  the  title,  "The 
Memoirs  of  Mulligan." 

Peter  F.  Dailey  is  having  a  new  farce-comedy 
written  for  him  by  John  J.  McNally,  who  put  to- 
gether "*  A  Straight  Tip,"  "The  Country  Sport," 
and  others  of  the  same  kind.  The  new  piece  is  to 
.  be  called  "  A  Good  Thing." 

In  the  forthcoming  production  of  "  Carmen  "  by 
the  Stockwell  players  at  the  California  Theatre, 
Frederick  Warde  and  Rose  Coghlan  will  make  their 
first  appearances  with  the  company.  Miss  Cogbfan 
will  have  the  title-iole,  and  Mr.  Warde  will  be  the 
Don  Jos6. 

Nat  Goodwin  gave  a  professional  matinee  the 
Friday  afternoon  preceding  the  close  of  his  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin,  and  after  the  fall  of  the 
curtain,  he  reappeared  and  made  a  happy  little 
speech,  in  which  he  invited  his  audience  to  visit 
him  behind  the  footlights.  Then  the  curtain  went 
up  again  and  revealed  the  stage  set  for  a  banquet. 
But  the  viands  and  champagne  were  not  "  proper- 


ties," and  the  corps  of  waiters  were  also  the  real 
thing,  and  a  very  pleasant  time  was  enjoyed  for  an 
hour  or  more.  Actors  and  actresses  from  most  of  the 
theatres  in  town  were  present,  and  a  number  of 
non-professional  notables  also  enjoyed  Mr.  Good- 
win's hospitality. 

Next  Friday,  July  3d,  being  the  eighteenth  an- 
niversary of  the  opening  of  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
the  audience  will  be  presented  with  souvenirs  setting 
forth  the  history  of  the  house,  including  pictures  of 
all  the  singers  and  a  complete  record  of  the  per- 
formances. 

"  The  Social  Trust,"  a  play  by  Ramsay  Morris 
and  Hillary  Bell,  is  to  receive  its  first  production  a 
fortnight  hence  at  the  hands  of  the  Frawley  organi- 
zation. It  is  founded  on  the  smash-up  of  the 
Cordage  Trust  last  winter,  in  which  many  socially 
prominent  New  Yorkers  were  caught. 

"  Rosemary,"  an  old-fashioned  "  costume  "  play 
by  the  author  of  "Gudgeons,"  seems  to  be  the 
dramatic  success  of  the  London  season.  Charles 
Wyndham,  who  enacts  the  principal  role,  will 
probably  bring  it  to  America  next  year,  but  not, 
alas  !  to  San  Francisco. 

Manager  Evans  is  receiving  innumerable  appli- 
cations from  aspirants  for  the  late  Frank  Mayo's 
role  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson."  When  it  was  pro- 
duced in  New  York  the  play  lost  eight  thousand 
dollars,  but  "  on  the  road  "  it  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  the  year. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  the  Svengali  of  "  Trilby,"  was 
himself  hypnotized  a  few  days  ago  in  New  York. 
The  hypnotist  was  Santaaelli,  who  has  been  aston- 
ishing the  metropolis  with  his  feats.  The  hypno- 
tization  of  Lackaye,  however,  was  at  a  private 
stance,  and  he  merely  put  the  actor  to  sleep. 

Charles  Frohman  has  secured  the  American 
rights  to  a  new  play  by  Paul  Bourget.  That  is  to 
say,  it  is  founded  on  his  novel,  "  A  Tragic  IdyL" 
The  dramatization  is  being  done  by  Decourcelles, 
who  is  ingeniously  dramatic  and  should  be  able 
to  make  a  good  acting  play  even  of  a  psychological 
novel. 

"The  Tandem"  is  the  title  of  a  French  play 
built  upon  the  bicycle  craze  as  a  basis.  In  the  first 
act,  the  husband  becomes  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist ; 
in  the  second,  the  neglected  wife  consoles  herself 
with  the  friend  of  the  family  ;  and,  in  the  third,  a 
reconciliation  is  brought  about  by  both  husband 
and  wife  becoming  devotees  of  the  tandem. 

While  Daniel  Frohman  was  in  London,  he  en- 
gaged Felix  Morris  as  comedian  of  the  New  York 
Lyceum  Theatre  Company  for  two  years  to  come. 
Mr.  Morris  has  been  in  England  pretty  much  all 
the  time  since  he  retired  from  Rosina  Vokes's 
company  in  consequence  of  a  row  with  some  of  the 
other  members,  and  latterly  he  has  been  very  pop- 
ular in  the  revival  of  an  old  part. 

"The  Parlor  Match"  was  one  of  the  earliest 
of  the  Hoyt  farces.  Evans  and  Hoey,  the  song- 
and-dance  team,  have  been  making  a  great 
deal  of  money  out  of  it  for  ten  years  past, 
and  though  Evans,  the  book-agent,  has  retired, 
Hoey,  the  tramp,  thirsts  for  more  laurels,  and  is 
going  to  revive  the  piece  this  winter.  It  is  engaged 
for  a  fortnight  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

It  is  stated  that  Auguslin  Daly  is  going  to  lake 
his  players  to  London,  after  all,  this  summer.  At 
the  close  of  the  Chicago  engagement,  they  are  to 
go  to  the  Comedy  Theatre,  where  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt is  now  playing,  opening  on  ]uly  nth.  The 
London  season  is  to  last  only  six  weeks,  and  then 
the  company  is  to  be  hurried  back  to  America  for 
the  fall  tour,  which  begins  some  time  in  September. 

The  Goodwin- Walsh-Elliott  imbroglio  is  rather 
difficult  of  comprehension,  but  the  upshot  of  it  all 
is  evident  from  Mr.  Goodwin's  note  to  the  papers, 
in  which  be  says  : 

"Miss  Walsh  does  go  to  Australia.  Miss  Elliott  was 
engaged  months  ago  to  support  me  for  a  period  of 
three  years.  The  lady  was  to  join  me  in  September. 
On  my  arrival  here  I  discovered,  owing  to  some  com- 
plication, it  was  necessary  Miss  Elliott  should  sail  in 
July  instead  of  August.  Her  contract  with  Mr.  Frawley 
did  not  expire  antil  two  weeks  after  the  July  steamer 
sailed.  I  explained  this  to  Mr.  Frawley,  who  magnani- 
mously released  her.  A  very  courteous  act  and  a  favor 
seldom  granted  by  one  manager  to  another,  and  for  which 
I  am  very  grateful." 

Sir  Augustus  Harris,  the  noted  London  manager, 
who  from  his  long  control  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre 
was  known  as  "  Druriolanus,"  died  in  London 
last  Monday.  His  greatest  success  lay  in  pro- 
ducing pantomimes  and  burlesques,  though  he  had 
a  notable  revival  of  grand  opera  at  Drury  Lane  iu 
1887,  and  at  Covent  Garden  a  year  later.  He  was 
knighted  in  1891  for  his  services  to  the  city  during 
the  festivities  of  Emperor  William's  visit  to  Lon- 
don. In  late  years  he  had  paid  much  attention  to 
theatricals  on  this  side  the  water,  and  had  paid  two 
or  three  visits  to  New  York. 


The  California  Fireworks  Co., 

219  Front  St.,  are  retailing  assorted  cases  of  home- 
made fireworks,  especially  selected  for  family  use. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Optician?.  642  Market  Street. 


San  Francisco  and 
North  Pacific  Railway 


-  FOB    THE  — 


FOURTH    OF   JULY 

H  OLIE  A  VS. 


Very  Low  Special  Rates  to 
all  Points  on  this  Road 

—  AJJD  — 

GREATLY  REDUCED  RATES 

TO   ALL    RESORTS. 


For  particulars    inquire  at   Ticket    Office, 
650  Market  Street. 


H.  C.  WHITING,  R.  X.  RYAN, 

General  Manager.  General  Passenger  Agt. 


Adams      &     Westlake's 
metal   beds    cost   a    little 
more  than  the  other  kind. 
No  wonder ! 
California  Furniture  Company 

(N.  P.  Cole  <fe  Co.) 
117  Geary  Street 


Busy  Women 
should  use — 


WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


MENNEN'SJofat^  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 
I  for  infants  and  adults. 
-  ,■■>!   Delishtfnl  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sanborn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches.  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  jnaBed  for  25  :ts.  p  F^  p  p 
Samplemailed.(Namethis  paper)™   W\.  b  b 
GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.J. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


Dividend  Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  533 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the^  half-year 
ending  with  the  30th  of  June,  1806,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  and  thirty- 
two  one-hundredths  (4  32-100)  per  cent,  on  term  de- 
posits, and  three  and  sixty  one-hondredths  (3  60-tco)  per 
cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and 
after  Wednesday,  the  first  of  July.  1896. 

LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1896.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  lour  and  twenty-six  hundreths  (4  26-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  hundredths  (3  55-*oo)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wed- 
nesday,  July  1,  1896. 

GEO.  TOURNV,  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN* 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street.  —  For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  de- 
posits, and  three  and  one  -  third  (3.33M)  P""  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Wednesday,  July  1.  1806. 

GEO.  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


SECURITY  SAVINGS  BANK,  222  MONT- 
gomery  Street.  Mills  Building. — Dividends  on  term 
deposits  at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  00c -hundredths 
(432-100)  percent,  per  annum,  and  on  ordinary  deposits 
at  the  rate  of  three  and  six-tenths  (3  6-10)  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  *he  half-year  ending  June  30,  1896.  Will  be 
payable,  free  of  taxes,  on  and  after  July  1,  1806. 

S.  L.  ABBOT.  Jr..  Secrelary- 


SAVINGS      AND 
Montg 


LOAN      SOCIETY,      IOI 

tgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter. — For  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-two  one-hundredths 
(4.32)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three 
and  sixty  one-hundredths  (3.60)  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after 
Wednesday,  July  1.  1S96.  Dividends  not  called  for 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate  of  dividend  as  the 
principal,  from  and  after  July  1,  1896. 

CYRUS  W.  CARV  '  v 
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June  29,  1896. 


VANITY    PAIR. 


The  suit  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  brought 
in  the  Berlin  courts  against  Prince  Carl  von  Isen- 
burg-  Btrstein— younger  brother  of  the  prince  of 
the  same  house  who  was  reported,  in  1893,  to  be 
engaged  to  Miss  Florence  Pullman— by  the  persons 
who  negotiated  his  marriage  to  Miss  Lewis,  an 
American  heiress,  draws  attention  to  the  large 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  promoting  interna- 
tional  matches  for  a  consideration.  This  is  the 
first  instance,  we  believe,  in  which  the  machinery 
of  the  law  has  been  employed  to  enforce  the 
match-makers*  claims.  Generally  they  are  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  compel  payment  by  some  other 
means— such,  for  instance,  as  bringing  about  the 
social  ostracism  of  the  delinquent.  Generally  these 
match-makers  are  women  of  high  social  standing, 
but  with  little  or  no  money  to  maintain  it.  For- 
merly they  confined  their  operations  to  introducing 
rich  American  women  to  English  or  Continental  soci- 
ety, but  latterly  they  have  found  it  more  profitable 
10  bring  about  an  alliance  between  a  scion  of  the 
European  nobility  and  a  heavily  dowered  Ameri- 
can girl.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  re- 
ceive in  payment  for  their  services  a  stipulated  sum 
in  cold  cash,  but  the  grateful  groom  may  be  relied 
on  to  remember  the  kind  friend  who  secured  his 
happiness  with  some  gift  of  jewelry,  which  may  be 
converted  into  a  comfortable  sum,  or  by  executing 
commissions  in  stocks  for  her  that  will  pay  her 
handsomely,  whichever  way  the  market  goes.  It 
is  a  delicate  matter  to  say  just  who  does  and  who 
does  not.  of  these  reputed  match-makers,  receive 
payment  in  some  form  for  the  service  rendered, 
but  it  is  quite  proper  to  recall  the  names  of  some 
of  those  who  have  been  prominent  in  such  work. 
One  of  the  most  persistent  match-makers  during 
the  past  ten  years  has  certainly  been  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens.  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget,  wife  of 
the  colonel  of  that  name,  who  is  an  extra  equerry 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  to  the  good  offices 
of  Mrs.  Paget  that  are  ascribed  the  marriage  of 
Count  "Bonni"  de  Castellane  and  Miss  Anna 
Gould,  of  Miss  Consuelo  Vanderbilt  and  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  as  well  as  of  Miss  Grant  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  while  in  the  same  way  Mrs.  Ronalds 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill  have  a  number  of 
international  alliances  to  their  credit.  Nor  must 
that  well-known  lady  be  forgotten  who  received  so 
superb  a  diamond  bracelet  from  the  wife  of  one  of 
the  wealthiest  of  our  multi-millionaires  for  having 
succeeded  in  bringing  British  royalty  to  her  Lon- 
don house,  and  for  having  launched  her  upon  the 
sea  of  Mayfair  fashion. 


cratic  kleptomaniac  in  London  last  week.  She  is  a 
widow  of  excellent  social  standing,  with  an  income 
of  three  thousand  six  hundred  dollars  a  year,  and 
for  a  year  past  she  has  been  going  uninvited  to 
weddings  and  helping  herself  to  whatever  struck 
her  fancy.  For  months  the  police  could  find  no 
trace  of  her,  but  at  last  she  was  caught  in  a  strange 

1  way.  She  disappeared  from  her  home,  and  her 
friends,  who  feared  she  might  have  come  to  harm 
and  had  no  suspicion  of  her  conduct,  sent  a  minute 
description  of  her  to  the  police  ,  the  police  had  a 
description  of  the  wedding-reception  thief,  whom 
they  had  been  unable  to  find  ;  the  two  descriptions 

1  tallied,  and  the  woman  was  arrested.  She  gave  an 
assumed  name,  and  under  that  name  was  tried  on 
sixteen  charges  of  theft— one  being  the  taking  of 

;  four  jeweled  pins  from  the  house  of  the  Dowager 

1  Countess  of  Malmesbury— and  was  sentenced  to  six 
months'   imprisonment.     She   has   just   begun    to 

I  serve  her  term  in  a  common  London  jail. 


All  society  is  awheel  again  at  Newport  this  sum- 
mer. In  the  paraphernalia  of  every  arriving  family 
there  are  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  bicycles,  and 
already  there  have  been  two  or  three  practice  runs 
over  into  Kingston.  Last  year  Miss  Virginia  Fair 
was  the  most  attractive  young  woman  who  rode 
a  wheel,  and  her  remarkable  record  for  speed 
around  the  ocean  drive  will  probably  not  be 
broken  by  any  rival  this  summer.  But  in  appear- 
ance, at  least,  she  will  have  a  rival  in  Miss  Katherine 
Duer,  who  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough's  bridesmaids.  She  wears 
a  costume  when  riding  that  is  described  as  a 
marvel  of  brown  and  blue,  colors  that  blend  well 
with  her  dark  style  of  beauty.  Two  others  of  the 
younger  set  who  are  already  prominent  as  bicyclists 
are  Miss  Gamraell  and  Miss  Stone.  Miss  Gam- 
mell,  who  is  an  enthusiast  and  will  probably  be 
captain  of  the  wheeling  club  if  one  is  formed 
among  the  ladies,  rides  in  gray  gowns  which  she 
has  just  brought  from  Paris.  They  are  said  to  be 
extremely  plain  in  cut  and  trim. 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  poetess  of  passion, 
and  therefore  regarded  by  the  unsophisticated 
maidens  of  the  land  as  an  authority  in  all  matters 
of  the  heart,  is  of  opinion  that  flirtation  is  a  fine 
art,  developed  from  woman's  inborn  mating  in- 
stinct. "  It  is  the  natural  weapon  of  defense  of 
the  unpossessed,"  she  declares  ;  and  she  goes  on 
to  say  :  "  I  wish  I  might  write  of  flirtation  as  the 
deadliest  of  dangers,  and  warn  all  women  whose 
eyes  fall  upon  my  words  to  avoid  its  pitfalls.  But 
when  I  am  asked  to  discuss  a  subject,  I  must  speak 
the  truth  of  it  as  I  see  it,  and  I  am  sorry  to  record 
the  fact  that  the  girl  who  is  utterly  devoid  of 
coquetry  seldom  marries  either  so  early  or  so  well 
as  her  flirtishly  inclined  sister.  Men  admire  and 
neglect  the  thoroughly  prudent  woman.  They  dis- 
approve of  and  court  the  wily  coquette."  Which  is 
immoral  balderdash — immoral  because,  if  followed, 
such  advice  would  lead  more  women  to  misery  than 
to  happiness,  and  balderdash  because  it  is  not  true. 
Men  enjoy  flirting,  as  women  do,  for  the  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  a  trial  of  wits  and  for  the  possi- 
ble element  of  danger  in  it.  But  a  man,  if  he  is  a 
man  worth  marrying,  never  flirts  with  a  girl  for 
whom  he  has  a  sufficiently  high  regard  to  think  of 
her  as  his  possible  wife. 


A  photograph  of  a  recent  coaching  meet  in 
Dublin  offers  a  striking  contrast  in  the  matter  of 
costume  to  the  punctilious  garb  of  our  coaching 
men  and  women.  In  San  Francisco  we  take  our 
fashions  from  New  York,  and  the  New  Yorkers 
take  theirs  from  London  ;  but  the  coaching 
American  is  slavish  in  following  the  mode,  and 
seems  to  be  afraid  of  social  destruction  if  he  deviate 
from  the  exact  letter  of  the  law  of  dress.  To  be 
sure  there  is  no  prescribed  garb  for  a  simple 
country  drive  on  a  coach,  and  men  here  wear  what- 
ever they  find  most  comfortable.  But  on  all  formal 
occasions,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Horse  Show, 
San  Francisco  drivers  and  their  guests  would  be  in 
a  fever  if  a  button  were  awry,  or  a  single  furry  spot 
marred  the  immaculate  gloss  of  their  high  hats. 
But  in  Dublin— and  its  proximity  to  London  and 
the  presence  of  the  vice-regal  court  make  its 
leisure  class  identical  with  that  of  England— where 
six  four-in  hands  are  shown  in  line,  only  one  of  the 
six  drivers  wears  a  high  hat,  and  that  is  a  while  one 
with  a  black  band.  Only  one  guest  wears  a  silk 
hat,  and  of  twelve  other  drivers  and  guests  six  wear 
Derbys  and  six  wear  straw  hats.  The  latter,  by 
the  way,  are  rather  a  new  thing  in  England,  and 
are  almost  as  popular  as  bicycles.  All  of  which 
goes  to  prove  that  Englishmen,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  they  set  the  fashions  for  the  rest  of  the  mas- 
culine world,  are  themselves  no  slaves  to  fashion, 
and   wear  whatever  is   most   comfortable   for  the 


occasion. 


The  latest  scheme  to  solve  the  vexatious  bicycle- 
saddle  problem  is  to  have  the  saddle  made  to 
order.  A  New  York  man  is  doing  quite  a  thriving 
trade  in  this  line,  his  patrons  including  some  of  the 
leading  members  of  the  Michaux  Club.  The  pro- 
cesses of  measuring  and  making  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

"The  wheel  is  placed  in  a  stand  or  'home-trainer,*  so 
that  the  rear  wheel  can  be  revolved.  Friction  is  applied 
to  the  wheel  so  that  a  rider  can  sit  in  the  saddle  and 
pedal  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  when  on  the 
road.  When  the  exact  position  has  been  ascertained, 
the  saddle  is  removed  and  in  its  place  a  slab  of  wood, 
rimmed  at  the  back  and  sides,  is-  fixed  to  the  seat  post. 
On  this  wooden  seat  is  spread  modeling  clay  to  the 
depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  A  piece  of  oiled 
silk  is  spread  over  the  clay  and  the  patron  then  takes 
bis  or  her  seat  in  it,  clad  in  regular  riding  costume. 
Pedaling  is  continued  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  so  that 
every  peculiarity  of  pose  and  shape  will  be  worked  out  in 
the  clay.  From  the  clay  a  plaster  cast  is  made,  and 
from  this  a  pattern  of  composite  material  is  formed  for 
the  foundrymau.  An  aluminum  casting  is  made  and 
round  holes  are  cut  out  where  the  depressions  indicate 
the  tuberosities  which  support  the  body  when  sitting. 
Another  cut  of  elliptical  form  is  made  along  the  centre 
line  to  remove  all  possibility  of  pressure  on  the  perinseum. 
Across  the  two  large  holes  is  stretched  a  piece  of  stiff 
leather,  and  then  the  entire  saddle  is  covered  with  felt, 
on  top  of  which  is  put  the  outer  covering  of  seal  or  pig- 
skin," 

All  this  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Journal,  which 
also  prints  pictures  of  the  clay  models  specially  made 
for  the  bicycle  saddles  of  Mrs.  Stanford  "White,  Mrs. 
Elisha  Dyer,  Mrs.  George  B.  de  Forest,  Mrs.  Will- 
iam Jay,  Miss  Grace  Horton,  Mrs.  Cora  Urquhart 
Potter,  and  Lillian  Russell. 


glimpse  of  the  Speaker  in  his  robes,  a  spectacle 
which  can  not  be  seen  from  the  ladies'  gallery. 
They  invade  the  committee  rooms  and  saunter 
about  the  corridors,  as  often  as  not  alone,  and  if 
challenged  by  the  attendants  either  scornfully  de- 
cline to  be  cross-examined  as  to  their  rights  to  be 
in  the  place,  or  declare  that  they  are  waiting  for 
such  and  such  honorable  gentlemen.  It  is  darkly 
rumored  that  a  secret  committee  of  middle-aged 
married  members  has  been  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  grappling  with  the  evil. 

White  riding-habits  are  a  novelty  in  Vienna,  and 
very  nice  they  must  look,  according  to  the  descrip- 
tion furnished  by  Vogue's  correspondent.  Three 
of  these,  worn  with  white  sailor-hats,  were  made  of 
soft  but  thick  pique,  the  skirt  extremely  short  and 
the  jacket  and  waistcoat  strapped  at  the  seams. 
The  collar  of  the  waistcoat  was  high  and  quite 
military  in  shape,  and  the  sleeves  hardly  fulled  at 
the  shoulder.  White  gloves  and  white  patent- 
leather  top-boots  gave  the  whole  costume  a 
charming  finish.  "  Tiny  clusters  of  small,  fresh 
blossoms,"  the  same  authority  adds,  "are  now 
placed  in  the  bridle  of  the  riding- horses,  be- 
neath the  ear,  their  color  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  silken  frontal.  Another  pretty  innovation  is 
the  fashion  of  having  a  wee  platinum  watch  in- 
serted in  the  pommel  of  the  ladies'  saddles.  This 
does  away  with  the  annoyance  of  carrying  a  time- 
keeper in  one's  habit-pocket  or  in  one  of  those  hor- 
rible leather,  gold,  or  silver  bracelets  which  are  so 
top-heavy  and  so  inconvenient  to  wear." 


Van  Bibber's  adventures  as  an  amateur  burglar, 

when  for  a  wager  he  went  a  round  of  receptions  as 

an  uninvited  guest,  one  afternoon  in  New  York, 

asd  p  jrlomed  some  twenty-five  hundred  dollars' 

---  of  silverware  and  other  portable  articles  of 

-=   are  recalled  by  the  discovery  of  an  aristo- 


That  most  sacred  of  British  institutions,  the 
House  of  Commons,  is  being  invaded  by  the  fair 
sex  to  an  extent  that  makes  the  old  -  fashioned 
members  positively  apoplectic.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  waitresses  who  serve  tea  on  the  ter- 
race in  the  afternoon.  Labouchere  says  they  have 
made  the  place  look  like  a  cross  between  a  casino 
and  a  cafe,  and  there  are  dark  hints  that  sundry 
sportive  old  legislators  have  not  only  had  occa- 
sional quiet  flirtations  with  these  deft  -  handed 
Pbyllises,  but  have  even  made  appointments  to 
meet  them  after  hours.  But  these  are  merely  a 
small  part  of  the  invading  army.  Lady  visitors  to 
the  House  of  Commons  have  been  growing  more 
numerous  and  bolder,  and  the  extension  of  the 
afternoon  tea  arrangements  has  accentuated  what 
has  long  been  regarded  as  a  grievance  by  the 
staider  members.  The  time  was  when  the  ladies 
were  content  and  even  grateful  for  the  limited  ac- 
commodation of  the  ladies'  gallery.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  Sun's  correspondent,  they  stroll  about 
the  place  as  if  the  House  were  their  own.  Every 
afternoon  the  lobby  is  crowded  with  fashionable 
women,  and  it  has  become  quite  an  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding for  batches  of  them  to  be  conducted  just 
inside  the  ou'er  doorway  of  the  sacred  legislative 
chamber  itself  in  order    that   they   may   obtain  a 


The  social  effect  of  bicycling  is  considered  in  a 
serious  paper  in  the  London  Spectator,  which  points 
out  the  fact  that  the  new  means  of  locomotion  is 
bringing  about  radical  changes  in  country  life. 
Formerly  the  country  was  a  place  of  seclusion,  and 
the  isolation  of  the  life  was  conducive  to  reflection 
and  rest.  But  now  a  neighbor  five  miles  away  can 
be  reached  in  half  an  hour  without  the  bother  of 
ordering  out  a  carriage,  and  what  woman  would 
read  or  meditate  when  she  can  reach  a  jolly  circle 
of  friends  in  that  time  ?  The  constant  habit  of  the 
bicycle  dissipates  the  mind  (says  the  Spectator  J,  just 
as  a  constant  immersion  in  society  does,  and  for  the 
same  reason — it  renders  reflection  less  frequent  and 
less  enjoyable.  Let  those  who  doubt  that  this 
effect  will  be  produced  in  the  country  note  the  curi- 
ous increase  the  cycle  is  causing  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  lunch,  and  indeed  in  the  substitution  of 
lunch  for  dinner.  You  can  not  bicycle  back  on  a 
dark  night  with  your  wife  or  sister  in  full  dress  ; 
but  you  can  lunch  at  two  o'clock,  and  cycle 
back  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  with  great  enjoy- 
ment and  no  danger.  "  Cycling,  in  fact,"  this  au- 
thority declares,  "will  increase  the  scattering  and 
movability  of  country  society,  to  the  increase  of  its 
pleasures  and  the  loss  of  much  of  its  steadfastness 
and  quiet." 


There  is  at  least  one  matter  in  which  anglomania 
is  powerless  to  compel  American  women  to  follow 
the  lead  of  their  English  sisters,  and  that  is  in  the 
size  of  the  family.  Among  well-to-do  Americans, 
two  children  is  the  average,  but  in  the  British  aris- 
tocracy the  average  is  eight.  For  dynastic  reasons, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  families  of  the  royal  house 
should  be  large,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Queen 
Victoria  should  be  the  mother  of  nine  children  and 
the  Princess  of  Wales  the  mother  of  eight.  But, 
though  the  same  reason  does  not  hold  in  the  case 
of  the  nobility,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  has  no  less 
than  eighteen  children,  the  Duke  of  Westminster  fif- 
teen, the  Duke  of  Argyll  twelve,  the  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  eleven,  Lord  Inchiquin  fourteen,  the  Dower 
Countess  of  Dudley  seven,  and  the  Marquis  of 
Abergavenny,  who  is  popularly  known  as  "Old 
Rhubarb,"  has  ten. 


"  I  have  always  considered  '  The  Star-Spangled 
Banner'  one  of  the  greatest  songs  ever  written," 
observed  Uncle  Allen  Sparks  ;  "if  any  other  one 
that  I  know  of  had  begun  '  O,  say  ! '  it  would  never 
have  reached  a  second  edition." — Chicago  Tribune. 
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question. 
If  he  will  not  supply  you  we  will. 

"Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  a  new  book 
by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  sent  for  25c.  postage  paid. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co. ,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 
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Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
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is  the  best  gift  of 
modern  chemical  science  to  the 
culinary  art     The  best  cooks 
use  it  because  the  food  prepare 
with   it    is    more    appetizing, 
healthful  and  economical. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  late  Earl  of  Poitarlington  was  always  for- 
getting the  names  of  people  whom  he  had  met* 
Once,  on  receiving  a  gracious  nod  from  Queen 
Victoria  at  a  Marlborough  House  garden-party, 
accompanied  by  a  few  words  of  kindly  inquiry 
afier  his  health,  he  replied  :  "  You  are  very  kind, 
madam  ;  your  face  seems  strangely  familiar  to  me, 
but  for  the  life  of  me  I  can  not  remember  your 
name." 

On  one  occasion  the  late  John  Stetson  went  to 
New  York.  At  that  time  the  L  roads  did  not  run 
on  Sunday.  Stetson  took  a  walk  with  Jack  Haverly 
on  this  day,  and  was  disgruntled  because  be  could 
not  take  a  ride  on  the  road.  Happening  to  see  the 
letters  "  M.  E.  R.  R.,"  which  stood  for  Metropoli- 
tan Elevated  R.  R.,  Haverly  asked  John  what  they 
meant.  "  Blessed  if  I  know,"  replied  John  ; 
"  Methodist  Episcopal  R.  R-,  I  guess." 

Two  ladies  were  being  shown  the  wonders  of  the 
X-ray  recently  by  Professor  Robinson,  of  Bowdoin 
College,  and  one  was  looking  through  the  other 
with  the  fluoroscope.  "Can  you  see  the  ribs?" 
asked  the  polite  professor.  "  Oh,  yes,  very 
plainly,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  but  I  never  knew  be- 
fore that  they  extended  up  and  down."  And  then 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  scientist  to  explain  that  steel 
corset-ribs,  as  well  as  human-bone  ribs,  are  dis- 
closed by  the  merciless  X-rays. 


Not  long  ago,  Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie 
paid  a  visit  to  the  sanctum  of  an  Edinburgh  pub- 
lisher, and  mentioned  that  he  had  lectured  the 
previous  night  on  Scottish  Home  Rale.  "  I  am 
astonished,"  said  the  publisher,  "  at  your  fondness 
for  making  an  exhibition  of  yourself."  Professor 
Blackie,  without  another  word,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  away,  slamming  the  door.  Presently  he 
came  back,  thrust  in  his  head,  and  said  :  "  Do  you 
koow,  that's  just  what  my  wife  tells  me." 


One  of  Newfoundland's  earlier  chief-justices  was 
a  delightful  person,  by  name  Tremlett,  renowned 
for  his  rough,  unswerving  honesty.  In  1802  he 
was  made  a  subject  of  formal  complaint  to  the  gov- 
ernor, Admiral  Duckworth.  The  latter  had  to 
bring  the  complaints  officially  to  his  notice.  And 
this  was  the  formal  reply  handed  to  the  admiral : 
"  To  the  first  charge,  your  excellency,  I  answer 
that  it  is  a  lie.  To  the  second  charge  I  say  that  it 
is  a  d — d  lie.  And  to  the  third  I  say  that  it  is  a 
d — d  infernal  lie.  Your  excellency's  obedient 
servant,  Thomas  Tremlett." 


At  one  of  the  London  clubs  two  card-players 
were  much  annoyed  by  the  class  of  bore  who  per- 
sists in  looking  on  at  a  game  and  making  remarks 
about  it.  After  standing  the  nuisance  for  some 
time,  one  of  the  players  asked  one  of  the  spectators 
to  play  the  hand  for  him  until  he  returned.  The 
spectator  took  the  cards,  whereupon  the  first  player 
left  the  room.  Pretty  soon  the  second  player 
followed  the  example  of  the  first.  The  two  sub- 
stitutes played  for  some  time,  when  one  of  them 
asked  the  waiter  where  the  two  original  players 
were.  "  They  are  playing  cards  in  the  next  room," 
was  the  waiter's  reply. 


A  number  of  years  ago,  during  a  hot  campaign, 
a  monster  Democratic  mass-meeting  was  held  to 
ratify  certain  nominations,  and,  to  cap  the  climax, 
it  was  proposed  to  have  a  grand  barbecue  the  fol- 
lowing Friday  night,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
ment of  roasted  oxen  and  liquid  refreshments. 
The  proposition  met  a  warm  reception  ;  but  soon 
through  the  shouting  from  the  rear  of  the  hall  was 
heard  a  voice:  "Mr.  Spaker !  Mr.  Spaker ! " 
The  chairman  recognized  the  suppliant,  when  the 
latter  continued  :  "  Mr.  Spaker,  I  wud  suggist 
that  the  date  of  thot  ba-a-rbecue  be  changed,  for 
the  good  and  sufficient  raison  that  the  boolk  of  the 
Dimecraatic  paarty  don't  ate  mate  on  Fridays  I  " 


"  Beau"  Hickman,  one  of  the  old-time  charac- 
ters of  Washington,  lived  entirely  on  his  wits,  and 
no  one  from  the  President  down  escaped  him. 
One  night  he  wandered  into  the  National  Hotel, 
and  asked  the  clerk  to  give  him  a  room.  The  clerk 
had  him  shown  to  the  room  immediately  over  the 
kitchen,  which  was  swarming  with  flies.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  "  Beau"  came  along 
smiling,  and,  stopping  at  the  office,  some  of  the 
loungers,  whom  the  clerk  had  told  of  the  flies, 
hastened  to  ask  "Beau"  how  he  had  rested. 
"  First-rate,"  answered  he.  "  Flies  trouble  you 
any?"  asked  one.  "A  little,"  replied  "Beau," 
"  in  the  early  morning,  but  I  '  hived'  'em."  With 
one  accord,  the  crowd  broke  for  the  100m  to  dis- 
cover the  means  employed  in  "hiving"  them. 
"  Beau  "  had  taken  a  piece  of  pie  which  he  had, 
spread  it  upon  the  Moor,  waited  until  the  flies  had 
settled  upon  it,  then  turned  the  wash-basin  over 
them,  and  gone  back  to  bed. 


District  Attorney  Barnes  got  permission  from 
Harbor  Commissioner  Chadbourne  to  take  a  party 
of  friends  out  on  the  State  tug,  Governor  Markham, 


for  a  trip  around  the  bay,  one  day  last  week. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  go  at  the  appointed  time, 
he  wrote  a  note  on  a  visiting  card  to  Colonel  Chad- 
bourne,  thanking  him  for  his  kindness  and  ex- 
plaining that  he  could  not  get  away  that  day,  but 
asking  him  to  fix  it  for  the  following  day.  He  con- 
cluded by  saying,  "  I  would  be  pleased  if  you  can 
go,  too."  Next  day  there  was  no  Governor  Mark- 
ham  to  be  seen  at  the  wharf,  but  at  his  office  Mr. 
Barnes  found  a  very  fiery  note  from  Colonel  Chad- 
bourne.  Mr.  Barnes  was  naturally  surprised,  and 
sent  his  clerk  to  find  out  what  was  the  matter. 
The  latter  went  to  Colonel  Chadbourne  and  made 
inquiry.  "  Why.  heavens,  man,"  shouted  the  angry 
warrior,  "he  asked  a  favor  of  me,  and  then,  when 

I  granted   it,  he   told    me   to  go  to  ! "    The 

clerk  asked  to  see  Mr.  Barnes's  note.  The 
colonel  produced  it,  and  there  on  its  face  was  the 
legend:  "you  can  go,  too.  W.  S.  Barnes." 
Colonel  Chadbourne  had  not  read  the  first  half  of 
the  message  on  the  other  side  of  the  card. 


BICYCLE    VERSE. 


The  Modern  Mary. 
Mary  had  a  little  lamp  ; 

Its  wick  was  trimmed  "  jes'  so," 
And  everywhere  that  Mary  went 
The  lamp  was  sure  to  go — out. 

— New  York  Telegram. 


Beneath  the  Wave. 
Only  a  little  mermaid, 

Who  perched  on  a  cold,  damp  rock, 
And  wept  as  if  her  system 

Had  incurred  a  dreadful  shock. 

"  Alas  !  Ah,  woe  !  "  she  blubbered, 
"  I'm  the  victim  of  a  cheat ; 
I  can  not  ride  a  bicycle. 
For  I  haven't  any  feet." 

— Chicago  Record. 

Jane  Again. 
Oh,  Jane,  the  mem'ry  gives  her  pain, 

The  day  that  she  a  pebble  hapt  to  strike  ; 
While  her  wheel,  without  its  load, 
Slid  away  across  the  road — 

And  her  golden  hair  was  banging  to  her  bike. 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  Old  Grumbler  to  the  New  Girl. 
Bike  !     Bike  !     Bike  I 

O'er  the  hard  street  stones,  O  She  ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me  ! 

O  well  for  the  newspaper  boy 

That  he  scoots  on  his  cycle  away  ! 
O  well  for  the  butcher  lad 

That  be  pedals — perchance  it  may  pay  ! 

But  when  stately  girls  get  on 

All  a-crouch,  and  with  prospect  of  spill. 
It  is  O  for  the  touch  of  a  wee  soft  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  tbat  could  thrill  ! 

Bike  !     Bike  !     Bike  ! 

With  thy  foot  on  the  pedal,  O  She  ! 
But  the  girlish  grace  that  the  Wheel  struck  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  thee  {—Punch. 


Maud   Muller. 
Maud  Muller,  on  a  summer's  day. 
Mounted  her  wheel  and  rode  away. 

Beneath  her  blue  cap  glowed  a  wealth 
Of  large  red  freckles  and  first-rate  health. 

Singing,  she  rode,  and  her  merry  glee 
Frightened  the  sparrow  from  his  tree. 

But  when  she  was  several  miles  from  town, 
Upon  the  bill-slope,  coasting  down, 

The  sweet  song  died,  and  a  vague  unrest 
And  a  sort  of  terror  filled  her  breast — 

A  fear  that  she  hardly  dared  to  own, 

For  what  if  her  wheel  should  strike  a  stone  ! 

The  Judge  scorched  swiftly  down  the  road— 
Just  then  she  heard  his  tire  explode  ! 

He  carried  his  wheel  into  the  shade 
Of  the  apple-trees,  to  await  the  maid. 

And  he  asked  her  if  she  would  kindly  loan 
Her  pump  to  him,  as  he'd  lost  his  own. 

She  left  her  wheel  with  a  sprightly  jump, 
And  in  less  than  a  jiffy  produced  her  pump. 

And  she  blushed  as  she  gave  it,  looking  down 
At  her  feet,  once  hid  by  a  trailing  gown. 

Then  said  the  Judge,  as  be  pumped  away, 
'  'Tis  very  fine  weather  we're  having  to-day." 

He  spoke  of  the  grass  and  Bowers  and  trees  ; 
Of  twenty-mile  runs  and  centuries  ; 

And  Maud  forgot  that  no  trailing  gown 
Was  over  her  bloomers  hanging  down. 

But  the  tire  was  fixed,  alack-a-day  ! 
The  Judge  remounted  and  rode  away. 

Maud  Muller  looked  and  sighed,  "  Ah  me  ! 
That  1  the  Judge's  bride  might  be  ! 

'  My  father  should  have  a  brand-new  wheel 
Of  the  costliest  make  and  the  finest  steel. 

'  And  I'd  give  one  to  ma  of  the  same  design, 
So  that  she'd  cease  to  borrow  mine." 

The  Judge  looked  back,  as  he  climbed  the  hill, 
And  saw  Maud  Muller  standing  still. 

"A  prettier  face  and  a  form  more  fair 
I've  seldom  gazed  at,  I  declare  ! 

"  Would  she  were  mine,  and  1  to-day 
Could  make  her  put  those  bloomers  away  !  " 


But  he  thought  of  his  sisters,  proud  and  cold. 
And  shuddered  to  think  how  they  would  scold 

If  he  should,  one  of  these  afternoons, 
Come  home  with  a  bride  in  pantaloons  ! 

He  married  a  wife  of  richest  dower. 

Who  had  never  succumbed  to  the  bloomers'  power  ; 

Yet,  oft  while  watching  the  smoke  wreaths  curl. 
He  thought  of  tbat  freckled  bloomer  girl  ; 

Of  the  way  she  stood  there,  pigeon-toed. 
While  he  was  pumping  beside  the  road. 

She  married  a  man  who  clerked  in  a  store. 
And  many  children  played  round  her  door. 

And  then  her  bloomers  brought  her  joy  ! 
She  cut  them  down  for  her  oldest  boy. 

But  still  of  the  Judge  she  often  thought, 

And  sighed  o'er  the  loss  that  her  bloomers  wrought, 

Or  wondered  if  wearing  them  was  a  sin, 
And  then  confessed :  "  It  might  have  been." 

Alas  for  the  Judge  !     Alas  for  maid  ! 
Dreams  were  their  only  stock  in  trade. 

For  of  all  wise  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 

The  wisest  are  these  :  "  Leave  pants  for  men  !  " 

Ah,  well !     For  us  all  hope  still  remains — 
For  the  bloomer  girl  and  the  man  of  brains, 

And,  in  the  hereafter,  bloomers  may 
Be  not  allowed  to  block  the  way  ! 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Seven  Ages  of  Bicycling. 
All  the  world's  a-wheel, 
And  all  the  cyclers  merely  tired  ! 
They  have  their  enmities  as  to  a  choice  of  bike 
And  one  man  in  his  time  has  many  falls — 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first  the  pollywog 
Wiggling  and  sprawling  from  his  trainer's  arms  ; 
Then  the  whining  and  discouraged  tyro,  creeping, 
Tremulous  and  fearful,  unwilling,   from   the   adamant 

floor 
Back  to  the  wheel  ;  and  then,  all  hopeful,  talkative  of 

when 
That  blissful  day  shall  come,  and  he  with  mistress  ride 
A  tandem  to  the  happy  courts  of  Love  ! 
Then   a  bikist    in    full    measure,   seeking   the   bubble 

Notoriety 
As  a  trick  cycler  ;  colliding  with  an  Alderman 
In  huge  proportions,  beer  and  capon  lined, 
With  eyes  severe,  our  cycler  vanishes  behind  a  pris- 
oner's dock ; 
The  sixth  age  shifts,  and  into  his  lean  and  plaided  pan- 
taloons 
With  fearsome  mien  and  real  faint-heartedness. 
His  little  hoard  well  sav'd  for  purposes 
Known  right  well  by  his  bike,  which  disarranged, 
And  spokes  uncombed  awaits  its  master's  bail ! 
And  his  btg,  manly  voice,  tumingto  a  childish  treble, 
pipes 
'  Ay,  guilty.  Honor  ! "  winds  whistling  in  bis  sound  ; 
Last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  a  wheelman's  Chess  and 

Checkered  history. 
Is  cyclomania,  oblivion  to  else 
Save  gear,  save  spoke,  save  tire,  save — scorching  1 

— New  Orleans  Tinus-Democrat, 


When   baby  is   teething  or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


"Does  Miss  Gushinton's  father  look  with  favor 
on  your  suit?"  "  I  think  so;  he  always  lets  me 
pay  for  the  drinks." — Ckicago  Record. 


What  it  saves: 

1  The  teeth — from  decay. 

,  The  gums — from  softening. 

1  The  breath — from  impurity. 

The  pocket — money. 

By  using  liquid  Sozodont 
every  day,  the  powder  (in 
same  package)  twice  a 
week,  you  get  the  most 
you  possibly  can  for  the 
money.  •£  <$•  &  *£  >£  *&  *£ 

A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  yoa 
mentioD  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Hall  A  Ruckol, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSIIR1NCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;   Assets,   81,192,- 
001 .69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81 ,800,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agenti, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Gladness  Comes 


Wi1 


f  ith  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  andis 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  1 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  >TMBEES  ; 
HYDKAUX.IC— AXL  LUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J4-inch  Duck,  from  7  Onncel 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAP  AST  AND  CHDJA. 

NOTH  CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      189*6. 

Gaelic. .{Via  Honolulu) Thursday,  July  ? 

Doric Tuesday,  July  21 

Belgic.fVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu;.  .Wednesday,  August  36 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigh"   ind  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  g  a.  m.  June  13,  18,  28,  July  3,  13,  18,  28. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  June  13,  18,  33  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  June  14,  18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  g  a.  m.  June  12,  16.  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  June  10.  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter 
Foi  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Maxatlan  La  Pai, 
Altata,  and  Guavmas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  June 
2,  27,  and  25th  of  ea-:h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  f\  DAYS  ONLY, to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  W  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  July 
11,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via   Honolulu  and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  July  23,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.D.Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday, 

FROM    NEW  VORK: 


Germanic July  8 

Teutonic July  15 

Britannic July  22 

Adriatic J  uly  39 


Germanic August  5 

Teutonic August  12 

Britannic August  19 

Majestic August  26 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  S45.  Steerage  tickets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSr- 
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SOCILT 


The  Hanchett-Upson  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Upson  and  Mr. 
Lewis  E.  Hanchett  took  place  last  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
corner  of  Tenth  and  F  Streets,  in  Sacramento. 
The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  L.  S.  Upson, 
and  is  well  known  in  society  circles  here.  The 
groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  J.  Hanchett 
and  brother  of  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Mrs. 
Edgar  B.  Carrol!.  He  is  engaged  in  mining  in 
Nevada. 

There  was  quite  a  large  attendance  of  relatives 
and  intimate  friends  at  the  wedding.  Miss  Alice 
Rutherford,  the  groom's  niece,  was  the  bridesmaid, 
and  Mr.  L.  Stewart  Upson,  the  bride's  brother, 
was  best  man.  Rev.  H.  N.  Hoyt  performed  the 
marriage  ceremony.  The  wedding  presents  were 
numerous  and  beautiful.  After  a  pleasant  celebra- 
tion of  the  wedding  the  newly  married  couple  left 
on  the  train  for  this  city.  They  tfill  visit  various 
resorts  on  the  coast  and  then  go  to  Nevada  to 
reside.  _ 

The  Wallace-Harper  Wedding. 
Miss  Jeannette  Harper  and  Mr.  Richard  Roman 
Wallace  were  united  in  marriage  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  aunt,  Mrs.  S, 
Greer,  323  Hyde  Street.  The  groom  is  the  son  of 
Judge  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace.  Only  rela- 
tives and  a  few  intimate  friends  witnessed  the  cere- 
mony, which  was  performed  by  Rev.  John  Hemp- 
hill. Mr.  James  W.  Burling  gave  the  bride  into 
the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Miss  Sarah  Harper, 
sister  of  the  bride,  was  the  bridesmaid,  and  Miss 
Carrie  Purcell  and  Miss  Mildred  Nelson  acted  as 
flower-bearers.  Judge  James  V.  Coffey  was  best 
roan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  left  on  Thursday  to 
make  a  Southern  trip,  and  when  they  return,  they 
will  reside  in  this  city. 


The  Wayman-Faull  Wedding. 
There  was  a  very  pretty  wedding  at  "  Pine 
Knoll,"  the  country  home  of  Mrs,  H.  S.  Faull  near 
St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  last  Thursday.  The 
bride  was  Mrs.  Faull's  daughter,  Miss  Rosette 
Faull.  The  groom  was  Mr.  Willard  O.  Wayman, 
who  is  prominent  in  insurance  circles  here.  Thou- 
sands of  roses  converted  the  house  into  a  bower  of 
beauty.  Miss  Sophia  Faull,  twin  si^er  of  the 
bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor.  Numerous  tele- 
grams from  the  East  and  Europe  and  many  beau- 
tiful presents  gave  testimony  of  the  popularity  of 
the  bridal  couple.  The  wedding  was  very  pleas- 
antly celebrated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wayman  will  pass 
the  next  three  months  at  Belvedere,  after  which 
they  will  reside  in  this  city. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  McKenna  and  Mr. 
Peter  Donahue  Martin  will  take  place  at  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  on  Thursday,  July  30th.  The  brides- 
maids will  be  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  and  the  Misses  McKenna.  Mr.  Andrew 
Martin  will  act  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will 
comprise  Mr.  Walter  Martin,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Clement 
Tobin,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Frederick 
McNear,  Mr.  Harry  B.  Pringle,  and  Mr.  William 
Randol.  Miss  McKenna  is  the  daughter  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  and  Mr.  Martin  is  the 
son  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin.  The  reception  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  will  be  limited  to  rela- 
tives and  very  intimate  friends. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Amy  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  and  Captain  Oscar 
Fitzalan  Long,  Quartermaster's  Department,  U. 
S.  A.,  now  stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C.     Miss 


From 

Delmonico's 
Kitchen. 

New  York, 

February  1 1. 

In  my  use  of  the  Royal  Baking 

Powder     I     have  -^r^fe*.^ 

found  it  superior  yVVMV^ 
to  all  others. 

I  recommend 
it  as  of  the  first 
quality. 


Requa  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac 
L.  Requa.  Captain  Long  is  a  graduate  of  West 
Point,  and  served  with  much  honor  under  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  in  the  Indian  cam- 
paigns. He  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  the 
American  Revolution,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Sons 
of  the  Revolution,  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812.  and  of  the 
principal  clubs  in  Washington,  D.  C.  No  date  has 
been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Olive 
Bray,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  to  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Adams,  of  Menlo  Park,  Cal.  Miss  Bray  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray.  Mr. 
Adams  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams. 
The  wedding  will  take  place  in  Carson  City  on 
Wednesday,  July  15th. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lena  Schell  and  Mr.  Wil- 
son Underhill,  of  Fresno,  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents. 
Judge  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Schell,  on  Twenty-First 
Street. 

Hon.  B.  D.  Murphy  gave  a  six  in-hand  coaching- 
party  last  Saturday  from  San  Jos6  to  the  reservoir 
of  the  San  Jos6  Water  Company,  about  fourteen 
miles  distant  from  that  city.  Upon  arriving  there 
luncheon  was  served,  and  then  boating  and  fishing 
were  enjoyed.  Several  strings  of  black  bass  were 
the  reward  of  the  anglers.  Mr.  Murphy's  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burke,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ward  Wright,  the  Misses  Morrison,  Miss  Lizzie 
Carroll,  Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Arques,  Judge  W.  B. 
Gilbert,  and  Judge  Houghton. 

Mr.  Sonoda  Kokichi,  president  of  the  Specie 
Bank,  of  Yokohama,  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  entertained 
about  forty  gentlemen. 


Dr.  Jordan's  Mission. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  been  honored  by  being  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  new  Behring  Sea  Seal  Commission 
created  by  the  last  Congress.  Dr.  Jordan  had  in- 
tended to  spend  his  vacation,  as  usual,  lecturing  in 
the  East.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  and  his  idea  of  a 
vacation  is  to  work  somewhere  else.  But  just  as 
he  was  about  to  leave,  he  received  a  telegraphic 
notification  of  his  appointment,  and  at  once  can- 
celed his  lecture  engagements. 

Dr.  Jordan  is  an  ardent  naturalist.  He  is  famous 
as  an  ichthyologist.  Therefore,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  of  this  commission,  his  scientific 
ardor  prevailed  over  his  desire  to  lecture  in  the 
East.  It  is  not  a  disagreeable  post,  in  addition  to 
the  honor  conferred.  It  is  stated  that  the  United 
States  Government  pays  him  four  thousand  dollars, 
in  addition  to  all  of  his  expenses  being  paid.  He  has 
a  fine  ship,  the  Albatross,  which  is  the  vessel  con- 
trolled by  the  United  States  Fish  Commission. 
This  well-equipped  ocean  steamer  will  be  under 
his  orders.  Associated  with  him  will  be  Dr. 
Leonard  Stejneger  and  Frederick  A.  Lucas,  of  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington.  The  British 
commissioners  are  D.  W.  Thompson,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dundee,  Scotland,  and  W.  Hamilton. 
James  Macoun  is  the-  Canadian  commissioner. 
Two  Japanese  commissioners  will  join  the  party 
when  the  Albatross  reaches  the  Japan  seas.  The 
commission  has  been  created  by  the  United  States 
Government  to  ascertain  everything  concerning 
the  habits,  life,  and  history  of  the  seals. 

Dr.  Stejneger  has  been  curator  of  reptiles  for 
twelve  years  in  the  National  Museum  of  Washing- 
ton. Professor  Lucas  is  an  authority  on  the  anat- 
omy of  birds  and  of  the  higher  animals.  Joseph 
Murray,  another  member  of  the  commission,  has 
been  Special  Treasury  Agent  on  the  seal  islands. 
Charles  H.  Murray,  the  naturalist  of  the  Albatross, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  United  States  Fish  Com- 
mission for  twelve  years,  and  accompanies  the  ex- 
pedition. Captain  J.  F.  Moser,  commander  of  the 
Albatross,  is  a  member  of  the  commission.  George 
F.  Clark,  of  Stanford  University,  will  be  secretary  of 
the  commission. 

Dr.  Jordan  and  his  party  will  be  gone  about  three 
months,  and  they  are  expected  to  return  about 
October  1st.  All  of  that  time  they  will  be  com- 
pletely cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outer 
world,  as  they  probably  will  not  be  able  to  receive 
any  mail.  It  is  hoped  by  all  that  their  expedition 
will  be  a  pleasant  and  successful  one. 


THE    AMERICAN    BAR    IN    LONDON 


And  the  British    Bar-Maid. 


.  C.   GORJU, 

Late  Chefde  cuisim, 
Ddmonico  s,  X.  Y. 


ROYAL  BAKJNQ  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  6T..   N.  Y. 


Letters  received  here  from  Mrs.  Carmichael- Can- 
show  that  she  is  having  a  delightful  time  in  her 
old  home.  She  reached  London  on  June  7th,  and 
has  since  been  making  a  round  of  visits,  notably  to 
the  homes  of  Sir  Edwin  Burne  -  Jones,  Alma 
Tadema,  and  other  lights  of  the  artistic  world. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Carmichael  was  to  play  before 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Stafford  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  a  few  nights 
ago,  and  Mrs.  Carr  was  to  accompany  her.  Mrs. 
Carr  has  met  a  number  of  Californians  in  Lon- 
don, including  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  whose  success  in 
"  Sbaraus  O'Brien "  continues  unabated.  Just 
when  Mrs.  Carr  is  to  return,  or,  indeed,  if  she  is  to 
do  so  at  all,  has  not  been  decided. 


"Do  you  expect  to  suffer  from  hay-fever  this 
summer,  Mrs.  de  Long  ?  "  "  No.  Not  unless  my 
husband's  business  improves." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


In  nearly  every  street  in  London  you  see  the 
sign  : 

•  AMSRICAN   BAR.  \ 

;  ALL   KINDS    OF    AMERICAN   DRINKS.  \ 

In  some  of  these  bars  visitors  are  served  by 
cockneys  masquerading  as  American  bar-tenders, 
but  in  others  the  British  bar-maid  abounds. 

I  had  a  long  and  serious  talk  with  one  of  these 
bar-maids,  the  other  day.  It  came  about  in  this 
wise : 

I  had  already  discovered  that  in  intrusting  one 
of  them  with  the  task  of  mixing  a  drink  for  you,  it 
is  necessary  to  maintain  as  close  a  watch  of  her 
movements  as  you  do  of  the  barber  who  cuts  your 
hair. 

This  particular  bar-maid  was  constructing  for  me 
what  she  imagined  was  a  gin  cocktail,  and  I  was 
watching  her  far  more  intently  than  she  knew. 

"  Pleasant  dye  1 "  she  remarked,  with  the  rising 
inflection  which  is  one  of  the  principal  charms  of 
the  London  bar-maid.  I  agreed  with  her,  for  it  is 
always  well  to  agree  with  a  woman,  even  when 
you  find  it  necessary  to  watch  her.  And  while  I 
agreed,  I  did  not  take  my  eyes  off  her. 

"  Stop  !  "  My  clarion  voice  echoed  through  the 
"  pub."  She  paused  in  her  work  and  looked  up 
at  me  with  an  expression  of  surprise  in  her  wide- 
open,  trustful  blue  eyes. 

"  What's  that  you  are  going  to  put  into  that 
cocktail  ?  "  I  inquired. 

And  she,  with  her  eyes  still  fixed  on  mine,  and 
with  the  light  of  truth  and  innocence  in  those 
dewy  orbs,  made  answer  : 

"  Raspberry  vinegar,  sir  ;  it  goes  in  nearly  all 
American  drinks,  sir." 

"  Well,  there's  one  drink  it  won't  go  in,"  I  re- 
torted, "and  that  is  mine." 

And  then,  as  she  replaced  what  looked  like  a 
bottle  of  hair  tonic  on  the  shelf,  I  continued  : 

"  Gypsy,  there  are  so  few  things  required  in  the 
construction  of  a  cocktail,  and  so  many  things  in 
the  world  that  should  not  be  put  in  it,  that  I  wonder 
how  you  can  go  astray  in  the  matter.  Raspberry 
vinegar  may  have  its  rightful  place  in  the  economy 
of  nature— though  I  am  rather  inclined  to  doubt  it 
— but  it  does  not  belong  in  the  gin  cocktail  any 
more  than  sawdust  does,  or  kerosene  oil,  or  chloro- 
form." 

"  Very  well,  sir,"  the  maid  replied,  cheerfully, 
"  I  won't  put  any  in,  sir,"  and,  seizing  a  suspicious- 
looking  bottle,  she  prepared  to  add  some  of  its  con- 
tents to  the  concoction  in  the  place.  Again  and 
again  I  called  upon  her  to  pause. 

"  Why,  that's  the  cherry  cordial,  sir.  You  can 
read  the  name  on  the  bottle  if  you  don't  care  to 
take  my  word  for  it,  sir  I  " 

I  saw  that  her  feelings  were  hurt,  that  her  great, 
wide-open,  blue  eyes  were  beginning  to  fill  up,  and 
that  there  was  something  like  a  quiver  in  her  voice 
as  she  spoke. 

"  Gypsy,"  I  said,  leaning  over  the  bar  and  get- 
ting as  near  as  possible  to  her  brown  curls,  "I 
come  of  an  old-fashioned,  superstitious  race,  and 
we  have  always  believed  that  the  presence  of 
cherry  cordial  in  a  gin  cocktail  was  a  sure  sign  that 
there  would  be  a  death  in  the  family  before  long. 
In  the  same  quaint  fashion  my  parents  reared  me 
in  the  belief  that  a  cocktail  with  raspberry  vine- 
gar in  it  signified  the  shroud  and  winding-sheet, 
the  tolling  of  midnight  bells,  the  swift  approach  of 
the  pale  rider.  What  have  you  in  that  glass  now, 
Gypsy  ?  " 

"Why,  I've  only  just  begun  it,  sir.  I've  got 
nothing  in  except  a  little  ice  and  the  gin  and  the 
bitters,  sir,  and  a  little  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  sir. 

Now  I'll  put  in  a  dash  of  Jamaica  rum " 

"Stop  1  Give  me  that  glass  !  There,  yon  see  I 
put  my  hat  over  it  a  moment  just  for  luck.  Now 
cut  a  small  piece  of  lemon-peel,  and  as  soon  as 
you  see  me  remove  the  hat  squeeze  the  oil  out  of 
the  peel  into  the  glass.  But  you'd  better  take 
those  bottles  off  the  bar  first,-for  they're  a  constant 
source  of  temptation  to  you." 

She  did  as  I  told  her,  and  then  inquired  :  "  Shall 
I  throw  the  peel  into  the  glass,  too,  or  is  that  a  sign 
of  death,  sir?" 

"  No,  but  it's  a  sure  sign  that  you  have  German 
blood  in  your  veins." 

Then  I  drank  the  cocktail  with  expressions  of 
satisfaction,  and  Gypsy  asked  me  if  it  was  a  good 
one. 

"  It  is  at  least  the  best  one  that  I  have  tasted  in 
England,"  I  replied,  as  I  wiped  my  lips  with  my 
pocket-handkerchief,  for  there  are  no  bar-towels  in 
this  country.— /(zotwZ..  Ford  in  New  York  Journal. 


—  Le  Pommery  Sec  a,  sur  les  cotes  occi- 
dentales  des  Etats  Unis  d'Amerique,  une  vogue 
vraiment  extraordinaire.  La  vente  en  Californie  se 
monte  a  15,000  caisses  par  an,  soit  180,000  bouteilles, 
et  cela  dans  un  pays  qui  compte  a  peine  un  peu  plus 
d'un  million  d'babitants.  On  ne  saurait  mieux 
prouver  que  le  pays  de  l'or  ne  manque  pas  de  fins 
connoisseurs. — Paris  Figaro. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


HATS 


STRAW  HATS 

DERBYS 

FEDORAS 


AT 


LATE   STYLES 
GOOD   QUALITY 
LOWEST   PRICES 


HARLOE'S 

237  KEARNY  ST.     Phone  Red  361 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  -        -         -         -     '    - 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


"We've  had  years  and  years  of 
experience  doing  the  best  engrav- 
ing we  know  how  to,  and  none  at 
all  in  second-class  work. 

Don't  ask  us,  then,  how  much 
it'll  cost  to  make  you  a  card  like 
the  one  you  got  somewhere  else. 
Ask  us  what  it'll  cost  to  do  it  on 
Crockers'  paper  in  Crockers'  way. 

Less  than  you  suppose. 

H  S  Crockek  Co 

227  Post  street 
215  Bush  street 


STROZYKTSKI 

LEADING      LADIES'      HAIR       DRESSER 

REMOVED    TO    24    CEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies'  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 

Of  course  it's  imitated — 
anything  good  always  is — 
that's   endorsement,   not   a  I 
pleasant  kind,  but  still  en-    I 
dorsement.     HIRES  Root-  | 
beer  is  imitated. 

Made  onlj  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia    , 
A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons.    Sold  everywhere. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF   THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  i3,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1806,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  P;  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  snores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.    Address 

F.  REANIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


GLADDING    McBEAN    &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

SEWER     AND     CHIMNEY    PIPE. 
PRESSED  BRICK, DRAIN  TILE, ETC. 
1358    8.    1360   MARKET  STREET,    S.  1 
MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN.  CAL, 


June  29,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  nic  Crocker,  of 
New  York,  will  come  to  California  after  their  return  from 
Europe,  and  will  pass  several  weeks  at  (he  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  have 
returned  from  Europe,  and  are  at  their  Newport  villa. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills.  Jr.,  Miss  Mills,  and  Miss  Florence 
Mills  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday,  after  a  prolonged 
absence  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Prince  and 
Princess  Poniatowski  returned  from  New  York  last  Mon- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  family  will  leave 
next  Tuesday  to  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Philip  Alston  Williams,  nie  Tucker, 
will  reside  at  2114  Vallejo  Street  when  they  return  from 
Honolulu. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  expects  to  sail  from  Europe 
for  New  York  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  have  returned  from  their 
European  tour,  and  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  her  children  went  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  have  gone  to  San 
Rafael  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin  has  recently  been  the  guest  of 
Miss  Ethel  Tompkins  in  San  Rafael.  She  will  leave 
next  Wednesday  to  visit  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  arrived  here  last  week 
from  New  York,  and  attended  the  wedding  of  Mrs. 
Crocker's  brother,  Mr.  L.  E.  Hanchett,  in  Sacramento, 
last  Wednesday.  They  are  occupying  the  Crocker  resi- 
dence, on  California  Street,  for  a  brief  period. 

Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard  has  returned  from  his  visit 
to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  George  B.  Williams,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is 
here  on  a  visit  to  friends. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  is  passing  the  summer  on  his  ranch 
near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  Rafael  to  remain 
until  July  6th,  when  they  will  go  to  Honolulu  for  a 
month. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstraet,  and  Mr. 
A.  H.  Wilcox  will  pass  the  season  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  have  returned 
from  Europe  after  a  prolonged  absence,  and  will  pass  the 
summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Margaret  Casserly  will 
pass  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  sailed  from 
Cape  Town,  Africa,  last  Wednesday  for  England.  They 
will  visit  their  children,  who  are  at  school  in  England, 
and  are  expected  here  in  October. 

General  Nathaniel  Harris  returned  from  Portland,  Or., 
last  Monday. 

Miss  Marjorie  Young,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  and 
Miss  Cora  Smedberg  have  recently  been  enjoying  a  visit 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  are  at  their  country 
villa,  near  Cloverdale.  On  the  evening  of  June  19th,  a 
number  of  their  friends  in  the  vicinity  gave  them  a  sur- 
prise-party to  commemorate  Mr.  Crocker's  birthday. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan  passed  last  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day at  Phelan  Park,  in  Santa  Cruz,  as  the  guest  of  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes 
McLaughlin  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  last  Monday  from 
Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  is  passing  the  summer  at  the  Sea 
Beach  Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  has  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  after 
a  brief  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin  and  the  Misses  Kate  and 
Alice  Herrin  are  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 
Dr.  Robert  I.  Bowie  has  been  visiting  at  Castle  Crag. 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Willson,  nit  Heuer,  is  at  Iron 
Mountain  for  the  summer.  She  will  visit  Castle  Crag 
and  other  points  of  interest  in  Shasta  County  before  re- 
turning home. 

Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Cornell,  of  Derby,  Conn.,  will  arrive 
in  California  about  July  6th,  to  pass  the  summer  with 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Kellogg,  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Nevills  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Morrison,  of 
Sonoma,  are  visiting  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson  is  passing  part  of  the  summer  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  left  last  Monday  for  Sausalito, 
where  he  will  remain  during  the  season. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen  has  been  visiting  friends  in  San 
Rafael  during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  George  J.  Bucknall  has  been  confined  to  his  resi- 
dence during  the  past  fortnight  through  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  are  visiting  the  Tavern 
of  Castle  Crag. 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Wise  will  pass  the  summer  at  Del  Monte. 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson  has  been  making  a  visit  to 
Portland,  Or. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  in  Seattle. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  and  family  have  gone  to 
Portland,  Or.     They  will    make    a    trip  to  Alaska  in 

July. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  Hunt  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Tallant  and  family  left  last  Tues- 
day to  pass  the  summer  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Letts  Oliver  and  family  are 
passing  the  summer  at  their  country  home  near  Martinez. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett  passed  a  few  days  in  San  Jose 
during  the  past  week. 

Judge  H.  G.  Bond  has  returned  to  his  home  in  Santa 
Clara  after  an  absence  of  several  months  passed  in  Den- 
ver and  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Bentz,  of  Santa  Barbara,  left 
last  Saturday  on  the  steamer  Coptic  to  make  their  annual 
tour  of  Japan. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Monday, 

Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill  and  her  son  went  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  last  Tuesday,  and  are  there  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  W.J.  Lowry,  Miss  Lowry,  and  Miss  I.  Lowry, 
are  at  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  in  Santa.Cruz. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  early 
in  the  week, 

Mrs.  John  Stafford,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Stafford,  Eighth 
Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  here  on  a  visit  to  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gihbs,  will  return  to  Fort 
D.  A.  Russell,  Wyoming,  next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Walker,  Jr.,  who  has  been  visiting  here 
for  several  weeks,  will  return  to  her  home  in  Salt  Lake 
City  in  a  few  days. 

Mr,  Charles  M,  Shortridge  and  Miss  Vesta  Shortridge, 
of  San  Jose",  sailed  on  the  steamer  Alameda  last  Thurs- 
day for  Honolulu, 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Brigadier- Gen  era!  J.  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  S.  B.  M.  Young,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Alexander 
Rodgers,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  visiting  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  the  Mariposa  Grove  of  Big  Trees. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N.,  left  last 
Tuesday  to  pass  the  season  at  Castle  Crag. 

Lieutenant  Carl  W.  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  Key  West, 
Fla.    Mrs.  Jungen  is  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Lester  A.  Beardslee,  wife  of  Rear-Admiral  Beards- 
lee,  U.  S.  N.,  left  this  week  to  visit  Alaska. 

Colonel  William  R.  Shafter,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Angel  Island  after  an  absence  of  two 
months  in  Bakersfield. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Sinclair,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned  to  duty  at  Alcatra2  Island. 

Major  William  M.  Maynadier,  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
is  now  residing  at  the  north-east  corner  of  Post  and 
Powell  Streets. 

Chief-Engineer  George  F.  Kutz,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  stationed  at  Mare  Island  for  a  long  time  was  retired 
on  June  26th,  after  forty  years  of  active  service. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  wil 
leave  Yale  College  on  August  1st  to  join  his  company. 

Surgeon  H.  T.  Percy,  U.  S.  N.,  will  leave  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  July  ist,  for  duty  on  the  Monterey. 

Surgeon  R.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Monterey,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Surgeon  C.  T.  Hibbett,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the  Independence. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  C.  F.  Stokes,  U.  S.  N.,  is  re- 
corder of  the  Medical  Examiner's  Board  in  New  York 
city. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Wilner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  ordered  to  the  Adams. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  T.  F.  Burgdorff,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  to  duty  in  connection  with  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  Harry  George,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monterey  and  ordered  to  the  Thetis. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Charges  in  Yosemite. 
Yoshmitk  Valley,  Cal.,  June  21,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Kindly  allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  issue  of 
the  Argonaut  dated  the  fifteenth  instant,  under  the  cap- 
tion, "Vandalism  in  the  Yosemite  Valley."  By  it,  in- 
directly, you  would  have  your  readers  to  understand  that 
charges  in  the  valley  are  exorbitant,  and  that  while  trout 
may  disport  themselves  in  the  Merced,  they  need  not  fear 
the  hook  so  far  as  the  valley  hotels  are  concerned,  for  by 
them  canned  salmon  is  considered  a  sufficiently  good  sub- 
stitute. 

Permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  spent  the  past  two  weeks 
at  one  of  these  hotels,  and  during  that  time  trout  has 
been  served  every  morning  for  breakfast — daily  purchases 
of  fish  from  the  valley  Indians  being  made  at  the  not 
low  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  pound. 

And  as  regards  charges,  I  would  say  that  the  same 
scale  of  rates  prevails  at  both  hotels  (for  there  are  but 
two,  and  their  charges  are  regulated  by  the  State  board 
of  Yosemite  commissioners),  and  ranges  between  two 
and  four  dollars  a  day — sufficiently  extended,  I  should 
think,  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting  tourist,  be  he  rich  or 
in  moderate  circumstances. 

Yosemite  has  been  a  much  maligned  place.  Much  has 
been  inadvertently  said  about  it  which  has  acted  as  a  de- 
terrent upon  travel  there.  Exaggerated  ideas  prevail  as 
to  poor  accommodations  and  high  prices.  But  I  would 
say  that  one  may  live  as  cheaply  in  the  valley  as  at  any 
other  popular  resort.  Whatever  element  of  truth  may  lie 
in  the  reports  of  high  charges  for  transportation  into  and 
out  of  the  valley,  1  know  there  is  none  as  regards  one's 
accommodations  while  there. 

I  believe  the  influence  of  the  Argonaut  to  be  far-reach- 
ing, and  that  much  which  is  said  in  its  columns  is 
accepted  without  question  by  the  majority  of  its  readers. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  trust  that  you,  gentlemen,  as 
editors  of  the  Argonaut,  will  see  to  it  that  a  spade  shall 
be  called  a  spade. 

I  do  not  write  this  letter  for  publication,  but  merely  to 
acquaint  you  with  the  facts  as  I  know  them  to  exist  at 
present.  I  am  merely  a  tourist  here,  and  have  no  interest 
in  the  matter  other  than  to  see  justice  done.  Therefore, 
should  you  see  fit  to  mention  the  matter  in  your  columns, 
I  request  you  not  to  use  my  name. 

Yours,  very  truly, . 

[We  may  say  that  the  last  time  the  writer  of  the 
paragraph  referred  to  was  in  the  valley,  the  facts  were  as 
he  stated  them.  The  fare  at  the  Stoneman  House  was 
very  bad.  There  was  no  trout  served  there  except  that 
purchased  from  the  Indians  by  the  guests,  and  the  writer 
has  a  vivid  recollection  of  an  omelette  served  to  him  there 
which  looked  like  a  mustard  plaster. — Eds.] 


Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

El  Toro,  Orange  County,  Cal., 
June  19,  1806. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Is  it  not  advisable  that  a  suit- 
able badge  for  the  Daughters    of   the    Revolution    be 
selected,  that  those  of  us  who  care  to  may  wear  it,  and 
recognize  without  difficulty  the  honor  we  share  ? 

May  I  suggest  a  medal  (and  clasp),  on  the  one  side,  a 
statue  of  Liberty  bearing  the  flag,  on  the  reverse,  the 
family,  name,  etc .  ? 

Yours,  etc.,        A  Colonial  Dame.' 


Prom  the  Autobiography  of  a  Castaway. 
"  I  was  awakened  in  the  dead  of  night  by  sounds 
as  of  many  feet  trampling  wildly  upon  the  deck. 
Shrieks  of  maddened  men  mingled  fiercely  with 
the  agonized  prayers  of  women.  The  ship  shiv- 
ered for  an  instant  like  a  frightened  cur,  then,  with 
a  crackling  of  masts  and  groaning  of  timbers, 
plunged  downward  to  her  doom.  There  was  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Leaping  from  my  berth,  I  groped 
blindly  in  the  darkness  for  a  life-preserver.  Heav- 
ens, it  was  gone  I  Then  it  was  that  there  came  to 
me  one  of  those  inspirations  which  in  moments  of 
extreme  peril  breathe  hope  to  every  hardy  soul.  I 
tore  open  my  valise,  and,  taking  in  each  hand  a 
cake  of  Ivory  Soap,  glided  calmly,  fearlessly,  into 
the  unsounded   waters  of   the    deep." — Harvard 

Lampoon, 

>     m     1 

—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


Yosemite  National  Park. 
It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
troops  in  the  Yosemite  Park  have  got  to  work  early 
this  season.  Lieutenant  Rutherford  found  three 
bands  of  sheep  in  the  park,  captured  the  herders, 
and  also  the  owners,  and  arrested  them  and 
brought  ihem  before  Colonel  Young.  For  many 
years  the  herders  have  been  allowing  their  bands 
of  sheep  to  roam  over  the  head-waters  of  the 
streams  running  into  the  Yosemite  Valley, 
and  the  sheep-herders  have  frequently  burned 
the  timber  there  for  their  own  purposes,  thereby 
denuding  the  water-sheds  and  irreparably  in- 
juring the  streams.  The  State  of  California  for 
many  years  has  neglected  this  great  trust  confided 
to  it  by  the  Federal  Government.  Although  it 
stubbornly  refuses  to  cede  it  back  to  the  govern- 
ment, we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  government  has 
undertaken  at  last  to  protect  the  forests  around  the 
valley,  and  that  it  has  placed  its  trust  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States  army. 


Overbridge — "What's  New  York  going  to  do  if 
Tammany  gets  hold  of  it  again?"  Iniostay— 
"  Stand  Pat."— Life. 


Fireworkg. 

Save  time  and  money  and  patronize  home  indus- 
try by  buying  an  assorted  case  of  fireworks  from 
the  California  Fireworks  Co.,  219  Front  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  A.  Hirschman,  the  diamond  jeweler, 
will  move  into  his  new  store  in  the  Masonic  Temple, 
on  Post  Street,  by  the  first  of  August. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  August  5th. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE   COUNTY,   CAI.IF. 

EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4, 1806. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wiBh  to  make  up  bach  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1325  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


Harvard  Graduate 

Is  open  to  engagement  as  a  Private 
Tutor.  Address 

"  J.,"  this  Office. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


ROM 


Flora's 
,'.  Bower! 


matchless 

perfu;-  -:  -*%-*& 

!■  MURRAY  &LANMAN'S 
FLORIDA  WATER. 

"OR THE  HANDKERCHIEF,TOILET  AND  BATH; 


— T  XX  X5 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


YOUR    VACATIOI 

SPJENn    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTE 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now  under  the  proprietorship  of  MR.  JOH 
CHACE.  It  is  the  ideal  health  and  pleasure 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.  For  furt 
formation  address  J.  R.  CHAC 

Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Ho 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  Il> 

Choice  Woole 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    C 

Merchant  Tailors, 
833  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs] 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace 


Birthday  Watches  / 


Each  month  has  its 
beautiful  design  in 
raised  or  repousse 
work  m&elegant  flow- 
er dials  are  an  added 
charm.  The  watches 
are  artistic  ornaments 
comhmmgutility  with 
beauty.  They  cost 
but  a  small  amount. 


Our  unquestioned  guarantee  with  every  watch. 

The  Waterbury  Watch  Co., 

New  Office  in  the 

MILLS   BUILDING, 

39        San  Francisco. 


2 


FAMOUS  SUMMER   RESORTS 

Representing:  the  Seaside  and  Mountain  Interior  of  Central 
California.    Both  noted  for  efficient  management. 


2 


THE  TAVERN  OF  CASTLE  CRAGS  AND  SODA  SPRINGS 

OPENS    JUNE    1st. 

On  the  Great  Scenic  Route  between  San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Or.    Elevation  2,100 
feet.     Magnificent  views  of  Mount  Shasta  and  The  Crags.    For  further  information  address 

GEO.  SCHONEWAtn,  Manager, 

Tavern  Caetle  Crags,  Castle  Crag,  Shasta  Co.,  Cal. 

43T  Prior  to  June  ist  address  to  Room  59,  No.  4  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


The  Celebrated  HOTEL   DEL  MONTE 

JVUOHXTTZEnrEY.    CAL. 
"The  Queen  of  American  Watering  Places."     Always  Open.     ONLY   THREE 
AND  ONE-HALF  HOURS  from  San  Francisco  by  Express  Trains  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company.     For  further  information  address 

GEO.  H.  ARNOLD,  Manager,  Hotel 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  29,  1896. 


..CAMPING. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crajrs, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most   picturesque   scenes 

in    America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwoort,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE  and    surroundings   and  the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  RESOKTS. 


General  Agent.  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 
1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  rind  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

ind    Stockton   Streets,    San    Francisco. 


Brown—"  Confound  it !  There's  that  mosquito 
again."  Smith—"  Well,  don't  slap  your  face  like 
that.     He'll  take  it  for  an  encore."— Puck. 

"  There  !"  hissed  the  jealous  Moor;  "how  do 
you  feel  now  ?  "  "  Down  in  the  mouth,"  gasped  the 
irrepressible  Desdemona  from  beneath  her  pillow. 
— Puck. 

She—"  Young  Baggie,  I  believe,  takes  his  fences 
well?"'  //<r— "Yaas,  splendidly  ;  but  it's  a  pity  his 
horse  doesn't  take  'em  at  the  same  time."— Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Bankrupt :  Dyer—"  What  is  your  business,  may 
I  ask?"  Boorish  stranger—"!  am  a  gentleman, 
sir.  That's  my  business."  Dyer— "  Ah,  you  have 
failed,  I  see." — Truth. 

Isaacstein,  Sr.—"  Are  you  going  to  marry  Miss 
Rosenbaum  simply  pecause  she's  got  ten  t'ousand 
dollars?"  isaacstein,  Jr.—"  No  ;  she's  got  quick 
gonsumption,  too." — Judge. 

"  Does  the  bicycle  hurt  your  business  ?  "  "Yes. 
The  junior  partner  and  the  confidential  buyer  are 
both  in  the  hospital."  And  the  man  of  affairs 
sighed  heavily. — Detroit  Tribune. 

She—"  When  I  marry,  I  hope  my  husband  will 
die  young — I  want  to  be  a  widow."  He — "  How 
barbarous  I  How  cruel  1  "  She  —  "  Oh,  don't 
worry,  it  won't  be  your  funeral." — Truth. 

Miss  Scraggs—"  Yes,  once  when  I  was  out  alone 
on  a  dark  night,  I  saw  a  man,  and,  oh  1  my  goodness, 
how  I  ran  I  "  Little  Willie—"  And  did  you  catch 
him,  Miss  Scraggs  ?  "—Household  Words. 

Proud  young  mother— "  John,  let  us  call  him 
Claude  1  "  Equally  proud  young  father  [gazing  at 
his  first-born)—"  No,  Miranda.  It  might  keep  him 
from  being  President  of  the  United  States  some 
day." 

Watts  —  "Been  reading  anything  about  these 
Cuban  atrocities  ?  "  Potts—"  No.  I've  got  a  box 
of  them  at  home  yet  that  my  wife  bought  three 
months  ago  from  an  alleged  smuggler." — Cincin- 
nati Enquirer. 

Cliarlie  Dcbroke—" T  suppose,  Miss  Roxy,  that 
you  are  aware  that  for  some  time  my  heart  has  not 
been  in  my  possession."  Miss  Roxy — "  Why,  Mr. 
Debroke,  I  had  no  idea  that  you  could  borrow 
money  on  that." — Harlem  Life. 

Wraggles — "  Well,  Adam  was  a  lucky  man." 
Barker — "  In  what  particular  way?"  Wraggles — 
"  He  didn't  have  to  prance  around  the  garden  like 
a  blamed  idiot  holding  Eve  on  a  hundred- dollar 
bike." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 

Miss  Townley  —  "  Yes,  indeed,  uncle,  I  love 
birds."  Uncle  Greenfield—"  I  thought  you  hated 
them."  Miss  Townley — "  Why  !  Don't  you  see 
I  have  four  in  the  house  ?  "  Uncle  Greenfield — 
"  I  see  you  have — in  cages." — Life. 

"  Brown  is  a  good  shot,  isn't  he  ?  "  "  Very  good. 
We  were  practicing  with  our  guns  at  my  country- 
place  the  ether  day,  and  he  hit  the  bull's  eye  the 
first  time."  "Very  clever."  "Yes;  but  he  had 
to  pay  for  the  bull." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Elsie — "  The  report  you  heard  about  Edith's  en- 
gagement must  be  true.  I  heard  it  from  a  number 
of  persons."  Ruth — "  From  whom  ?  "  Elsie — 
"  Well,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jones,  and  Miss  Robin- 
son." Ruth — "  Oh  I  I  told  them." — Brooklyn 
Life. 

"  May  I  be  at  liberty  to  quote  you  as  indorsing 
the  sentiment  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God  ?"  asked  the  interviewer.  "I  would 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that  sentiment  until 
after  the  convention,"  answered  the  candidate. — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Miss  Summit — "  Mr.  Travers  just  sent  me  these 
lovely  violets.  He  is  so  generous,  and  I  know  he 
couldn't  afford  it.  The  poor,  dear  boy,  I  don't 
see  where  he  gets  the  money  from."  Dashaway 
(savagely) — "  I  know  where  he  got  the  money  from 
in  this  case." — Harlemite. 

In  South  America:  Tourist — "Why  can't  you 
put  a  stop  to  these  continual  insurrections  ? " 
Native — "  We  are  considering  a  measure  now 
which  may  have  a  tendency  in  that  direction.  It  is 
proposed  to  reduce  tne  president's  term  of  office  to 
three  weeks,  and  to  provide  that  he  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  a  second  term." — Puck. 

The  delegate  was  approached  by  a  newspaper 
representative.  He  was  a  breezy,  enthusiastic 
delegate ;  one  who  seemed  to  be  fairly  bub- 
bling over  with  good  material  for  an  interview. 
"What  do  you  think  of  the  situation?"  the  re- 
porter asked.  "What  do  I  think?  Young  man, 
you  utterly  mistake  the  nature  of  my  employment. 
I'm  not  here  to  think.  I'm  here  to  holler."—  Wash- 
ington Star. 

*  ♦  . 

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  nours,  9 10  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teeLhing. 


'Elk" 

Good. 


'Pioneer' *        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Medium.  Cotton  Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTUKED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


GUPERiftTlVE^li 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'  SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY. 
^ALINAS.CAL, 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furuished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildlngs.  The 
orchards  are  plauted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horseB,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  ALSIP  &  CO., 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 
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RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mrs.  J.    A.    Barber,    of    Sharpsburg, 
Kentucky,  states  :   "  For  years  I  was 
troubled  with  indigestion  in  a  very  bad 
form.     My  appetite  was  poor,  and  at 
times  I  suffered  with  severe  headaches. 
I  saw  Ripans  Tabules  advertised  in  our 
town  paper  and  sent  to  Mt.  Sterling  for 
two  boxes,  which  I  used.     The  indigestion 
is  a  thing  of  the  past,  my  appetite  is 
splendid,  I  have  no  headaches  now,  and 
am  gaining  in  flesh.     Ripans  Tabules 
are  the  best  medicine  for  the  stomach, 
and  I  always  keep  them  in  the  house. 
"(Signed),  Mrs.  J.  A.  Barber, 
"  Sharpsburg,  Ky." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


BOWESTELXj     «dS2     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


-Sr^SSSfift.1  401-403 


Sansome  St. 


Argonaut 

OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 

E.MARTIN 

efc    CO. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


EVANS'  ALE. 


THE 


Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century $7.00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scrihner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table. .     5.00 
Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  "Week     New 

York  World  (Democratic) 4.50 

Argonaut,      "Weekly      Tribune,      and 

"Weekly  World 5.50 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly     5 .90 

Argonaut     and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.85 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5.7G 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6,30 

Argonaut  and  Life.... 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut      and      Deinorest's      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonantand  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.35 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine. .    5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7.50 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.25 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 10.50 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6.70 


T/)&  MonarcAof 

§reakfas+ foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0.  SOLE  AGENK 
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